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SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, March 4, 1909. 


JAMES S. SHERMAN, Vice-President of the United States, 
to whom the oath had been administered at the close of the 
last regular session of the Sixtieth Congress, took the chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. The 
Chaplain will ask God for His blessing. 


PRAYER. 


Rey. Edward E. Hale, Chaplain of the Senate, offered the 
following prayer: : 


I will multiply my people; they shall not be few. 

I will glorify them, and they shall not be small. 

Their congregation shall be established before me; 

And I will punish all that oppress them. 

Their nobles shall be from themselves and their governors 
from the midst of them. 

I will cause him to draw near 

And he shall approach unto me. 

And ye shall be my people and I will be your God. 

The law shall not depart from them. 

Be thou strong and of good courage; 

Be not afraid, neither be discouraged, 

For the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest. 

Let us join in prayer. 

Father Almighty, Thou hast been pleased to make this people 
Thine own nation. In Thy providence, Thou hast watched over 
the fathers. Thou hast led them from the beginning, that this 
should be that happy nation whose God is the Lord. 

This is our prayer: That this Government of the people, for 
the people, by the people may not cease from the land; that all 
the people this day would consecrate to-day to Thee and ask 
for a father’s blessing upon the children; that as Thou wert 
pleased to lead the fathers in a thousand thousand providences, 
so wilt Thou be pleased to lead all the magistrates of this 
Nation; that Thou wouldst bind together the States of this 
Nation; that each and every man, each and every woman, and 
each and every child may know that they live to Thy glory and 
in Thy fear. 

Hear us, Father, answer us, and bless as Thine own children, 
in Christ Jesus. 

Join me audibly in the Lord’s Prayer. 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread; and forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us. Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil, for Thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever and eyer. 

God bless the United States of America. 


ADDRESS OF VICE-PRESIDENT SHERMAN. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators, there is no need to re- 
cite the history of this great legislative body, proud of it though 
we be, nor yet to suggest methods which might, in coming 
time, enhance its usefulness. The world knows the one, and 
you understand the other. 

In a government by and for the people the necessity of 
clearly defining the rights and limitations of the several 
branches thereof is manifest. An hundred years has demon- 
strated the farsightedness and the wisdom of the framers of 
thut instrument which has been the foundation of our legisla- 


tive action. The Vice-President is not one of the makers of the 
law. It is his duty rather to regulate in this body the method 
of making them; to regulate, not in accord with his will or 
ideas, but in accord with rules which you yourselves have es- 
tablished. It is for the presiding officer to require you to act 
in conformity with your self-imposed regulations just as it is 
the duty of the Supreme Court to determine if your action is 
in accord with the Constitution. Two decades of service in 
this Capitol, though not in this Chamber, have impressed me 
with the weight of senatorial responsibility and the value of 
senatorial duty well done. It is well neither to minimize the 
8 nor to exaggerate the latter, but to keep both ever in 
mind. 

I am aware that the burden of responsibility, Senators, is 
on your shoulders, not mine, and yet I do not fail to realize 
that I shall have duties to perform which require industry, a 
clear mind, and a controlled temper. I shall strive to dis- 
charge those duties with courtesy and with fairness to all. 

I åm inducted into the Vice-Presidency with appreciation of 
the dignity and honor of the lofty place and with pleasurable 
anticipation of close association with men of high ideals and 
patriotie purposes. 

I accept, sir, from your hand the gavel with the earnest hope 
that I may measure up to the standard you have set, and if I 
so do I feel that I shall have met every expectation. 


PROCLAMATION, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the Presi- 
dent's proclamation convening the Senate in extraordinary ses- 
sion. 

The Secretary (Charles G. Bennett) read the proclamation, as 
follows: 
By the President of the United States of America: 

A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas public interests require that the Senate of the United 
States be convened at 12 o’clock on the 4th day of March next 
to receive such communications as may be made by the Execu- 
tive: 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby proclaim and declare that an ex- 
traordinary occasion requires the Senate of the United States 
to conyene at the Capitol, in the city of Washington, on the 4th 
day of March next, at 12 o'clock noon, of which all persons who 
shall at that time be entitled to act as Members of that body 
are hereby required to take notice. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the United States at 
Washington the 27th day of February, in the year of our Lord 
1909 and of the Independence of the United States the one hun- 
dred and thirty-third. 


By the President: 
ROBERT BACON, 
Secretary of State. 
ADMINISTRATION OF OATH TO SENATORS, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the names 
of Senators-elect to whom the oath is to be administered. As 
their names are called they will present themselves to take the 
oath. 

The Secretary called the names of— 

Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. Betstow, and Mr. BURTON. 

These Senators were escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by 
Mr. PAYNTER, Mr, BULKELEY, Mr, Curtis, and Mr. Dick, re- 
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spectively, and the oath was administered to them by the Vice- 
President. 

The Secretary called the names of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. 
CLARKE of Arkansas, Mr. Cray, and Mr. CRAWFORD. 

These Senators (with the exception of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN) 
were escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. Barey, Mr. 
Foster, and Mr. GAMBLE, respectively, and the oath was admin- 
istered to them by the Vice-President. 

The Seeretary called the names of Mr. Cummins, Mr. DI- 
LINGHAM, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. GALLINGER. 

These Senators were escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by 
Mr. Dotttver, Mr. Pace, Mr. TALIAFERRO, and Mr. BURNHAM, 
respectively, and the oath was administered to them by the 
Vice-President. 

The Secretary called the names of Mr. Gore, Mr. HEYBURN, 
Mr. Hueues, and Mr. Jounson of North Dakota. 

These Senators were escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by 
Mr. Owen, Mr. BORAH, Mr. GUGGENHEIM, and Mr, MCCUMBER, 
respectively, and the oath was administered to them by the 
Vice-President. 

The Secretary called the names of Mr. Jonnston of Alabama, 
Mr. Jones, Mr. McENrery, and Mr. NEwLanps. 

These Senators were escorted to the Vice-President’s desk 
by Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. PILES, Mr. Foster, and Mr. NIXON, re- 
spectively, and the oath was administered to them by the Vice- 
President. 

The Secretary called the names of Mr. Overman, Mr. PEN- 
BOSE, Mr. PERKINS, and Mr. Roor. 

These Senators were escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by 
Mr. Smmrons, Mr. Kean, Mr. Furnt, and Mr. Drerew, and the 
oath was administered to them by the Vice-President. 

The Secretary called the names of Mr. SHIVELY, Mr. Smoot, 
Mr. Surrn of Maryland, Mr. Sstrra of South Carolina, and 
Mr. STONE. 

These Senators (with the exception of Mr. Suirn of Mary- 
land) were escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. BEv- 
ERIDGE, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. TILLMAN, and Mr. WARNER, re- 
8 and the oath was administered to them by the Vice- 

en 


SENATORS PRESENT. 


The Senators-elect having been sworn and having taken their 
seats in the Senate, the following Senators were present: 
From the State of— 
Alabama—John H. Bankhead and Joseph F. Johnston. 
Arkansas—James P. Clarke. 
California—Frank P. Flint and George C. Perkins. 
Colorado—Simon Guggenheim and Charles J. Hughes. 
Connecticut—Frank B. Brandegee and Morgan G. Bulkeley. 
Delaware—Henry A. du Pont and Harry H. Richardson, 
Florida—Duncan U. Fletcher and James P. Taliaferro, 
Georgia—Alexander S. Clay. 
Idaho—William E. Borah and Weldon B. Heyburn. 
Illinois—Shelby M. Cullom. 
Indiana—Albert J. Beveridge and Benjamin F. Shively. 
Iowa—Albert B. Cummins and Jonathan P. Dolliver. 
Kansas—Joseph L. Bristow and Charles Curtis. 
Kentucky—William O. Bradley and T. H. Paynter. 
Louisiana—Murphy J. Foster and Samuel D. McEnery, 
Maine—William P. Frye and Eugene Hale. 
Maryland—Isidor Rayner. 
Massachusetts—Winthrop Murray Crane and Henry Cabot 


Michigan—Julius C. Burrows and William Alden Smith. 

Minnesota—Moses E. Clapp and Knute Nelson. 

Mississippi—Anselm J. McLaurin and H. D. Money, 

Missouri—William J. Stone and William Warner. 

Montana—Thomas H. Carter and Joseph M. Dixon. 

Nebraska—Norris Brown and Elmer J. Burkett. 

Nevada—Francis G. Newlands and George S. Nixon. 

New Hampshire—Henry E. Burnham and Jacob H. Gallinger. 

New Jersey—Frank O. Briggs and John Kean. 

New York—Chauncey M. Depew and Elihu Root. 

North Carolina—Lee S. Overman and F. M. Simmons. 

North Dakota—Martin N. Johnson and Porter J. McCumber. 

Ohio—Theodore E. Burton and Charles Dick. 

Oklahoma—Thomas P. Gore and Robert L. Owen. 

Oregon—Jonathan Bourne. 

Pennsylvania—Philander Chase Knox and Boles Penrose, 

Rhode Island—Nelson W. Aldrich and George Peabody Wet- 
more. 

South Carolina—Edley D. Smith and Benjamin R. Tillman. 

South Dakota—Coe I. Crawford and Robert J. Gamble. 

Tennessee—James B. Frazier and Robert Li, Taylor. 

Texas—Joseph W. Bailey and Charles A, Culberson. 


Utah—Reed Smoot and George Sutherland. 
Vermont—William P. Dillingham and Carroll S. Page. 
Virginia—John W. Daniel and Thomas S. Martin. 
Washington—Wesley L. Jones and Samuel H. Piles. 
West Virginia—Stephen B. Elkins and Nathan B. Scott. 
Wisconsin—Robert M. La Follette. 
Wyoming—Clarence D. Clark and Francis E. Warren. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chief Justice of the United 
States will now administer the oath of office to the President- 
elect, after which the President will deliver his inaugural ad- 
dress in this Chamber. 

The President-elect was escorted to the Vice-President’s chair 
by Mr. Knox, and the oath of office was administered to him 
by the Chief Justice. 

The President of the United States delivered the following 
address: 

My FELLOW-CITIZENS: 


Anyone who has taken the oath I have just taken must feel 
a heavy weight of responsibility. If not, he has no conception 
of the powers and duties of the office upon which he is about 
to enter, or he is lacking in a proper sense of the obligation 
which the oath imposes. 

The office of an inaugural address is to give a summary 
outline of the main policies of the new administration, so far 
as they can be anticipated. I have had the honor to be one 
of the advisers of my distinguished predecessor, and, as such, to 
hold up his hands in the reforms he has initiated. I should be 
untrue to myself, to my promises, and to the declarations of the 
party platform upon which I was elected to office, if I did not 
make the maintenance and enforcement of those reforms a 
most important feature of my administration. They were 
directed to the suppression of the lawlessness and abuses of 
power of the great combinations of capital invested in rail- 
roads and in industrial enterprises carrying on interstate 
commerce. The steps which my predecessor took and the leg- 
islation passed on his recommendation have accomplished much, 
have caused a general halt in the vicious policies which created 
popular alarm, and have brought about in the business affected 
a much higher regard for existing law. 

To render the reforms lasting, however, and to secure at the 
same time freedom from alarm on the part of those pursuing 
proper and progressive business methods, further legislative 
and executive action are needed. Relief of the railroads from 
certain restrictions of the antitrust law have been urged by 
my predecessor and will be urged by me. On the other hand, 
the administration is pledged to legislation looking to a proper 
federal supervision and restriction to prevent excessive issues 
of bonds and stocks by companies owning and operating inter- 
state-commerce railroads, 

Then, too, a reorganization of the Department of Justice, of 
the Bureau of Corporations in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, and of the Interstate Commerce Commission, looking 
to effective cooperation of these agencies, is needed to secure 
a more rapid and certain enforcement of the laws affecting inter- 
state railroads and industrial combinations. 

I hope to be able to submit at the first regular session of the 
incoming Congress, in December next, definite suggestions in 
respect to the needed amendments to the antitrust and the inter- 
state-commerce law and the changes required in the executive 
departments concerned in their enforcement. 

It is believed that with the changes to be recommended, 
American business can be assured of that measure of stability 
and certainty in respect to those things that may be done and 
those that are prohibited which is essential to the life and 
growth of all business. Such a plan must include the right of 
the people to avail themselves of those methods of combining 
capital and effort deemed necessary to reach the highest degree 
of economic efficiency, at the same time differentiating between 
combinations based upon legitimate economic reasons and those 
formed with the intent of creating monopolies and artificially 
controlling prices. 

The work of formulating into practical shape such changes 
is creative work of the highest order, and requires all the 
deliberation possible in the interval. I believe that the amend- 
ments to be proposed are just as necessary in the protection of 
legitimate business as in the clinching of the reforms which 
properly bear the name of my predecessor. 

A matter of most pressing importance is the revision of the 
tariff. In accordance with the promises of the platform upon 
which I was elected, I shall call Congress into extra session to 
meet on the 15th day of March, in order that consideration may, 
be at once given to a bill revising the Dingley Act. This should 
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manner as to afford to labor and to all industries in this country, 
whether of the farm, mine, or factory, protection by tariff 
equal to the difference between the cost of production abroad 
and the cost of production here, and have a provision which 
shall put into force, upon executive determination of certain 
facts, a higher or maximum tariff against those countries whose 
trade policy toward us equitably requires such discrimination. 
It is thought that there has been such a change in conditions 
since the enactment of the Dingley Act, drafted on a similarly 
protective principle, that the measure of the tariff above stated 
will permit the reduction of rates in certain schedules and will 
require the advancement of few, if any. 

The proposal to revise the tariff made in such an authori- 
tative way as to lead the business community to count upon it 
necessarily halts all those branches of business directly af- 
fected; and as these are most important, it disturbs the whole 
business of the country. It is imperatively necessary, there- 
fore, that a tariff bill be drawn in good faith in accordance 
with promises made before the election by the party in power, 
and as promptly passed as due consideration will permit. It 
is not that the tariff is more important in the long run than the 
perfecting of the reforms in respect to antitrust legislation and 
interstate-commerce regulation, but the need for action when 
the revision of the tariff has been determined upon is more 
immediate to avoid embarrassment of business. To secure the 
needed speed in the passage of the tariff bill, it would seem 
wise to attempt no other legislation at the extra session. I 
venture this as a suggestion only, for the course to be taken by 
Congress, upon the call of the Executive, is wholly within its 
discretion. 

In the making of a tariff bill the prime motive is taxation 
and the securing thereby of a revenue. Due largely to the 
business depression which followed the financial panic of 1907, 
the revenue from customs and other sources has decreased to 
such an extent that the expenditures Wr the current fiscal 
year will exceed the receipts by $100,000,000. It is impera- 
tive that such a deficit shall not continue, and the framers of 
the tariff bill must, of course, have in mind the total revenues 
likely to be produced by it and so arrange the duties as to 
secure an adequate income. Should it be impossible to do so by 
import duties, new kinds of taxation must be adopted, and 
among these I recommend a graduated inheritance tax as cor- 
rect in principle and as certain and easy of collection. 

The obligation on the part of those responsible for the ex- 
penditures made to carry on the Government, to be as econom- 
ical as possible, and to make the burden of taxation as light as 
possible, is plain, and should be affirmed in every declaration of 
government policy. This is especially true when we are face 
to face with a heavy deficit. But when the desire to win the 
popular approval leads to the cutting off of expenditures really 
needed to make the Government effective and to enable it to 
accomplish its proper objects, the result is as much to be con- 
demned as the waste of government funds in unnecessary ex- 
penditure. The scope of a modern government in what it can 
and ought to accomplish for its people has been widened far 
beyond the principles laid down by the old “laissez faire” 
school of political writers, and this widening has met popular 
approval. 

In the Department of Agriculture the use of scientific experi- 
ments on a large scale and the spread of information derived 
from them for the improvement of general agriculture must 
go on. 

The importance of supervising business of great railways and 
industrial combinations and the necessary investigation and 
prosecution of unlawful business methods are another neces- 
sary tax upon Government which did not exist half a century 
ago. 

The putting into force of laws which shall secure the conser- 
vation of our resources, so far as they may be within the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government, including the most impor- 
tant work of saving and restoring our forests and the great im- 
provement of waterways, are all proper government functions 
which must involve large expenditure if properly performed. 
While some of them, like the reclamation of arid lands, are 
made to pay for themselves, others are of such an indirect 
benefit that this can not be expected of them. A permanent 
improvement, like the Panama Canal, should be treated as a 
distinct enterprise, and should be paid for by the proceeds of 
bonds, the issue of which will distribute its cost between the 
present and future generations in accordance with the benefits 
derived. It may well be submitted to the serious consideration 
of Congress whether the deepening and control of the channel of 
a great river system, like that of the Ohio or of the Mississippi, 
when definite and practical plans for the enterprise haye been 


approved and determined upon, should not be provided for in 
the same way. 

Then, too, there are expenditures of Government absolutely 
necessary if our country is to maintain its proper place among 
the nations of the world, and is to exercise its proper influence 
in defense of its own trade interests in the maintenance of tra- 
ditional American policy against the colonization of European 
monarchies in this hemisphere, and in the promotion of peace 
and international morality. I refer to the cost of maintaining 
a proper army, a proper navy, and suitable fortifications upon 
the mainland of the United States and in its dependencies. 

We should have an army so organized and so officered as to 
be capable in time of emergency, in cooperation with the na- 
tional militia and under the provisions of a proper national 
volunteer law, rapidly to expand into a force sufficient to re- 
sist all probable invasion from abroad and to furnish a re- 
spectable expeditionary force if necessary in the maintenance 
of our traditional American policy which bears the name of 
President Monroe. 

Our fortifications are yet in a state of only partial complete- 
ness, and the number of men to man them is insufficient. In 
a few years, however, the usual annual appropriations for our 
coast defenses, both on the mainland and in the dependencies, 
will make them sufficient to resist all direct attack, and by 
that time we may hope that the men to man them will be pro- 
vided aš a necessary adjunct. The distance of our shores from 
Europe and Asia of course reduces the necessity for maintain- 
ing under arms a great army, but it does not take away the 
requirement of mere prudence—that we should have an army 
sufficiently large and so constituted as to form a nucleus out of 
which a suitable force can quickly grow. 

What has been said of the army may be affirmed in even a 
more emphatic way of the navy. A modern navy can not be 
improvised. It must be built and in existence when the emer- 
gency arises which calls for its use and operation. My distin- 
guished predecessor has in many speeches and messages set 
out with great force and striking language the necessity for 
maintaining a strong navy commensurate with the coast line, 
the governmental resources, and the foreign trade of our Na- 
tion; and I wish to reiterate all the reasons which he has pre- 
sented in favor of the policy of maintaining a strong navy as 
the best conservator of our peace with other nations and the 
best means of securing respect for the assertion of our rights, 
the defense of our interests, and the exercise of our influence in 
international matters. 

Our international policy is always to promote peace. We 
shall enter into any war with a full consciousness of the awful 
consequences that it always entails, whether successful or not, 
and we, of course, shall make every effort consistent with 
national honor and the highest national interest to avoid a 
resort to arms. We favor every instrumentality, like that of 
The Hague tribunal and arbitration treaties made with a view 
to its use in all international controversies, in order to maintain 
peace and to avoid war. But we should be blind to existing 
conditions and should allow ourselves to become foolish ideal- 
ists if we did not realize that, with all the nations of the world 
armed and prepared for war, we must be ourselves in a similar 
condition, in order to prevent other nations from taking ad- 
yantage of us and of our inability to defend our interests and 
assert our rights with a strong hand. 

In the international controversies that are likely to arise in 
the Orient growing out of the question of the open door and other 
issues the United States can maintain her interests intact and 
can secure respect for her just demands. She will not be able 
to do so, however, if it is understood that she never intends to 
back up her assertion of right and her defense of her interest 
by anything but mere verbal protest and diplomatie note. For 
these reasons the expenses of the army and navy and of coast 
defenses should always be considered as something which 
the Government must pay for, and they should not be cut off 
through mere consideration of economy. Our Government is 
able to afford a suitable army and a suitable navy. It may 
maintain them without the slightest danger to the Republic or 
the cause of free institutions, and fear of additional taxation 
ought not to change a proper policy in this regard. 

The policy of the United States in the Spanish war and since 
has given it a position of influence among the nations that it 
never had before, and should be constantly exerted to securing 
to its bona fide citizens, whether native or naturalized, respect 
for them as such in foreign countries. We should make every 
effort to prevent humiliating and degrading prohibition against 
any of our citizens wishing temporarily to sojourn in foreign 
countries because of race or religion. 

The admission of Asiatic immigrants who can not be amalga- 
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mated with our population has been made the subject either of 
prohibitory clauses in our treaties and statutes or of strict ad- 
ministrative regulation secured by diplomatic negotiation. I 
sincerely hope that we may continue to minimize the evils likely 
to arise from such immigration without unnecessary friction 
and by mutual concessions between self-respecting governments. 
Meantime we must take every precaution to prevent, or failing 
that to punish outbursts of race feeling among our people 
against foreigners of whatever nationality who have by our 
grant a treaty right to pursue lawful business here and to be 
protected against lawless assault or injury. 

This leads me to point out a serious defect in the present 
federal jurisdiction, which ought to be remedied at once. Hav- 
ing assured to other countries by treaty the protection of our 
laws for such of their subjects or citizens as we permit to come 
without our jurisdiction, we now leave to a State or a city, 
not under the control of the Federal Government, the duty of 
performing our international obligations in this respect. By 
proper legislation we may, and ought to, place in the hands of 
the Federal Executive the means of enforcing the treaty rights 
of such aliens in the courts of the Federal Government. It puts 
our Government in a pusillanimous position to make definite en- 
gagements to protect aliens and then to excuse the failure to 
perform those engagements by an explanation that the duty to 
keep them is in States or cities, not within our control. If we 
would promise we must put ourselves in a position to perform 
our promise. We can not permit the possible failure of jus- 
tice, due to local prejudice in any State or municipal govern- 
ment, to expose us to the risk of a war which might be avoided 
if federal jurisdiction was asserted by suitable legislation by 
Congress and carried out by proper proceedings instituted by 
the Executive in the courts of the National Government. 

One of the reforms to be carried out during the incoming ad- 
ministration is a change of our monetary and banking laws, so 
as to secure greater elasticity in the forms of currency avail- 
able for trade and to prevent the limitations of law from 
operating to increase the embarrassments of a financial panic. 
The monetary commission, lately appointed, is giving full con- 
sideration to existing conditions and to all proposed remedies, 
and will doubtless suggest one that will meet the requirements 
of business and of public interest. 

We may hope that the report will embody neither the narrow 
view of those who believe that the sole purpose of the new sys- 
tem should be to secure a large return on banking capital or 
of those who would have greater expansion of currency with 
little regard to provisions for its immediate redemption or ulti- 
mate security. There is no subject of economic discussion so 
intricate and so likely to evoke differing views and dogmatic 
statements as this one. The commission, in studying the general 
influence of currency on business and of business on currency, 
have wisely extended their investigations in European banking 
and monetary methods. The information that they have derived 
from such experts as they have found abroad will undoubtedly 
be found helpful in the solution of the difficult problem they 
have in hand. 

The incoming Congress should promptly fulfill the promise of 
the Republican platform and pass a proper postal savings bank 
bill. It will not be unwise or excessive paternalism. The prom- 
ise to repay by the Government will furnish an iuducement to 
savings deposits which private enterprise caa not supply and 
at such a low rate of interest as not to withdraw custom from 
existing banks. It will substantially increase the funds avail- 
able for investment as capital in useful enterprises. It will 
furnish the absolute security which makes the proposed scheme 
of government guaranty of deposits so alluring, without its 
pernicious results. 

I sincerely hope that the incoming Congress will be alive, as it 
should be, to the importance of our foreign trade and of encour- 
aging it in every way feasible. The possibility of increasing 
this trade in the Orient, in the Philippines, and in South Amer- 
ica are known to everyone who has given the matter attention. 
The direct effect of free trade between this country and the 
Philippines will be marked upon our sale of cottons, agricul- 
tural machinery, and other manufactures. The necessity of the 
establishment of direct lines of steamers between North and 
South America has been brought to the attention of Congress by 
my predecessor and by Mr. Roor before and after his note- 
worthy visit to that continent, and I sincerely hope that Con- 
gress may be induced to see the wisdom of a tentative effort to 
establish such lines by the use of mail subsidies. 

The importance which the Department of Agriculture and of 
Commerce and Labor may play in ridding the markets of Europe 
of prohibitions and discriminations against the importation of 


our products is fully understood, and it is hoped that the use 

of the maximum and minimum feature of our tariff law to be 

po passed will be effective to remove many of those restric- 
ons, 

The Panama Canal will have a most important bearing upon 
the trade between the eastern and the far western sections of 
our country, and will greatly increase the facilities for trans- 
portation between the eastern and the western seaboard, and 
may possibly revolutionize the transcontinental rates with re- 
spect to bulky merchandise. It will also have a most beneficial 
effect to increase the trade between the eastern seaboard of the 
United States and the western coast of South America, and, in- 
deed, with some of the important ports on the east coast of 
South America reached by rail from the west coast. 

The work on the canal is making most satisfactory progress, 
The type of the canal as a lock canal was fixed by Congress after 
a full consideration of the conflicting reports of the majority and 
minority of the consulting board, and after the recommendation 
of the War Department and the Executive upon those reports. 
Recent suggestion that something had occurred on the Isthmus 
to make the lock type of the canal less feasible than it was sup- 
posed to be when the reports were made and the policy deter- 
mined on led to a visit to the Isthmus of a board of competent 
engineers to examine the Gatun dam and locks, which are the 
key of the lock type. The report of that board shows nothing 
has occurred in the nature of newly revealed evidence which 
should change the views once formed in the original discussion. 
The construction will go on under a most effective organization 
controlled by Colonel Goethals and his fellow army engineers 
associated with him, and will certainly be completed early in 
the next administration, if not before. 

Some type of canal must be constructed. The lock type has 
been selected. We are all in favor of having it built as 
promptly as possible. We must not now, therefore, keep up a 
fire in the rear of the agents whom ave have authorized to do 
our work on the Isthmus. We must hold up their hands, and 
speaking Tor the incoming administration I wish to say that I 
propose to devote all the energy possible and under my control 
to pushing of this work on the plans which have been adopted, 
and to stand behind the men who are doing faithful, hard work 
to bring about the early completion of this, the greatest con- 
structive enterprise of modern times. i 

The governments of our dependencies in Porto Rico and the 
Philippines are progressing as favorably as could be desired. 
The prosperity of Porto Rico continues unabated. The business 
conditions in the Philippines are not all that we could wish 
them to be, but with the passage of the new tariff bill permitting 
free trade between the United States and the archipelago, with 
such limitations in sugar and tobacco as shall prevent injury 
to domestic interests on those products, we can count on an im- 
provement in business conditions in the Philippines and the de- 
velopment of a mutually profitable trade between this country 
and the islands. Meantime our Government in each dependency 
is upholding the traditions of civil liberty and increasing popu- 
lar contro] which might be expected under American auspices. 
The work which we are doing there redounds to our credit asa 
Nation. 

I look forward with hope to increasing the already good 
feeling between the South and the other sections of the country. 
My chief purpose is not to effect a change in the electoral vote 
of the Southern States. That is a secondary consideration. 
What I look forward to is an increase in the tolerance of politi- 
cal views of all kinds and their advocacy throughout the South, 
and the existence of a respectable political opposition in every 
State; even more than this, to an increased feeling on the part 
of all the people in the South that this Government is their 
Government, and that its officers in their States are their 
officers. 

The consideration of this question can not, however, be com- 
plete and full without reference to the negro race, its progress 
and its present condition. The thirteenth amendment secured 
them freedom; the fourteenth amendment due process of law, 
protection of property, and the pursuit of happiness; and the 
fifteenth amendment attempted to secure the negro against any 
deprivation of the privilege to vote because he was a negro. 
The thirteenth and fourteenth amendments have been generally 
enforced and have secured the objects for which they were in- 
tended. While the fifteenth amendment has not been generally 
observed in the past, it ought to be observed, and the tendency 
of southern legislation to-day is toward the enactment of elec- 
toral qualifications which shall square with that amendment. 
Of course, the mere adoption of a constitutional law is only 
one step in the right direction. It must be fairly and justly 
enforced as well. In time both will come. Hence it is clear 
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to all that the domination of an ignorant, irresponsible ele- 
ment can be prevented by constitutional laws which shall ex- 
clude from voting both negroes and whites not having educa- 
tion or other qualifications thought to be necessary for a proper 
electorate. The danger of the control of an ignorant electorate 
has therefore passed. With this change, the interest which 
many of the southern white citizens take in the welfare of the 
negroes has increased. The colored men must base their hope 
on the results of their own industry, self-restraint, thrift, and 
business success, as well as upon the aid and comfort and sym- 
pathy which they may receive from their white neighbors of 
the South. 

There was a time when Northerners who sympathized with 
the negro in his necessary struggle for better conditions sought 
to give to him the suffrage as a protection and to enforce its 
exercise against the prevailing sentiment of the South. The 
movement proved to be a failure. What remains is the fif- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution and the right to have 
statutes of States specifying qualifications for electors sub- 
jected to the test of compliance with that amendment. This is 
a great protection to the negro. It never will be repealed, and 
it never ought to be repealed. If it had not passed, it might be 
difficult now to adopt it; but with it in our fundamental law, 
the policy of southern legislation must and will tend to obey it, 
and so long as the statutes of the States meet the test of this 
amendment and are not otherwise in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, it is not the disposition or 
within the province of the Federal Government to interfere 
with the regulation by Southern States of their domestic affairs. 
There is in the South a stronger feeling than ever among the 
intelligent, well-to-do, and influential element in favor of the in- 
dustrial education of the negro and the encouragement of the 
race to make themselves useful members of the community. 
The progress which the negro has made in the last fifty years, 
from slavery, when its statistics are reviewed, is marvelous, and 
it furnishes every reason to hope that in the next twenty-five 
years a still greater improvement in his condition as a produc- 
tive member of society, on the farm, and in the shop, and in 
other occupations may come. 

The negroes are now Americans. Their ancestors came 
here years ago against their will, and this is their only country 
and their only flag. They have shown themselyes anxious to 
live for it and to die for it. Encountering the race feeling 
against them, subjected at times to cruel injustice growing out 
of it, they may well haye our profound sympathy and aid in 
the struggle they are making. We are charged with the sacred 
duty of making their path as smooth and easy as we can. Any 
recognition of their distinguished men, any appointment to 
office from among their number, is properly taken as an encour- 
agement and an appreciation of their progress, and this just 
policy should be pursued when suitable occasion offers, 

But it may well admit of doubt whether, in the case of any 
race, an appointment of one of their number to a local office in 
a community in which the race feeling is so widespread and 
acute as to interfere with the ease and facility with which 
the local government business can be done by the appointee is 
of sufficient benefit by way of encouragement to the race to 
outweigh the recurrence and increase of race feeling which 
such an appointment is likely to engender. Therefore the 
Executive, in recognizing the negro race by appointments, must 
exercise a careful discretion not thereby to do it more harm than 
good. On the other hand, we must be careful not to encourage 
the mere pretense of race feeling manufactured in the interest 
of individual political ambition. 

Personally, I have not the slightest race prejudice or feeling, 
and recognition of its existence only awakens in my heart a 
deeper sympathy for those who have to bear it or suffer from 
it, and I question the wisdom of a policy which is likely to in- 
crease it. Meantime, if nothing is done to prevent it, a better 
feeling between the negroes and the whites in the South will 
continue to grow, and more and more of the white people will 
come to realize that the future of the South is to be much bene- 
fited by the industrial and intellectual progress of the negro. 
The exercise of political franchises by those of his race who are 
intelligent and well to do will be acquiesced in, and the right to 
yote will be withheld only from the ignorant and irresponsible 
of both races. 

There is one other matter to which I shall refer. It was 
made the subject of great controversy during the election and 
calls for at least a passing reference now. My distinguished 
predecessor has given much attention to the cause of labor, with 
whose struggle for better things he has shown the sincerest sym- 
pathy. At his instance Congress has passed the bill fixing the 


liability of interstate carriers to their employees for injury sus- 
tained in the course of employment, abolishing the rule of fel- 
low-servant and the common-law rule as to contributory negli- 
gence, and substituting therefor the so-called rule of compara- 


tive negligence.” It has also passed a law fixing the compensa- 
tion of government employees for injuries sustained in the em- 
ploy of the Government. It has also passed a model child-labor 
law for the District of Columbia. In previous administrations 
an arbitration law for interstate- commerce railroads and their 
employees, and laws for the application of safety devices to 
save the lives and limbs of employees of interstate railroads 
had been passed. Additional legislation of this kind was passed 
by the outgoing Congress. 

I wish to say that in so far as I can I hope to promote the 
enactment of further legislation of this character. I am strongly 
convinced that the Government should make itself as responsible 
to employees injured in its employ as an interstate-railway cor- 
poration is. made responsible by federal law to its employees; 
and I shall be glad, whenever any additional reasonable safety 
device can be invented to reduce the loss of life and limb among 
railway employees, to urge Congress to require its adoption by 
interstate railways. 

Another labor question has arisen which has awakened the 
most excited discussion. That is in respect to the power of the 
federal courts to issue injunctions in industrial disputes. As to 
that, my convictions are fixed. Take away from the courts, if 
it could be taken away, the power to issue injunctions in labor 
disputes, and it would create a privileged class among the la- 
borers and save the lawless among their number from a most 
needful remedy available to all men for the protection of their 
business against lawless invasion. The proposition that business 
is not a property or pecuniary right which can be protected by 
equitable injunction is utterly without foundation in precedent 
or reason. The proposition is usually linked with one to make 
the secondary boycott lawful. Such a proposition is at variance 
with the American instinct, and will find no support, in my 
judgment, when submitted to the American people. The sec- 
ondary boycott is an instrument of tyranny, and ought not to 
be made legitimate. 

The issue of a temporary restraining order without notice has 
in several instances been abused by its inconsiderate exercise, 
and to remedy this the platform upon which I was elected 
recommends the formulation in a statute of the conditions under 
which such a temporary restraining order ought to issue. A 
statute can and ought to be framed to embody the best modern 
practice, and can bring the subject so closely to the attention of 
the court as to make abuses of the process unlikely in the fu- 
ture. The American people, if I understand them, insist that 
the authority of the courts shall be sustained, and are opposed 
to any change in the procedure by which the powers of a court 
may be weakened and the fearless and effective administration 
of justice be interfered with. 

Having thus reviewed the questions likely to recur during my 
administration, and having expressed in a summary way the 
position which I expect to take in recommendations to Congress 
and in my conduct as an Executive, I invoke the considerate 
sympathy and support of my fellow-citizens and the aid of the 
Almighty God in the discharge of my responsible duties. 


GUESTS OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will further 
execute the order provided for the inaugural ceremonies. 

The guests of the Senate retired from the Chamber in the 
following order: 

The Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate and the Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the House of Representatives. 

The marshal of the Supreme Court. 

The Chief Justice, associate justices, clerk, and reporter of 
the Supreme Court. 

The ex-President of the United States, the committee of 
arrangements, and the President of the United States. 

Ambassadors to the United States and ministers plenipo- 
tentiary. 

Ex-members of the Cabinet. 

The ex-Vice-President. 

The Vice-President and the Secretary of the Senate. 

The Speaker and the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 

Retiring Members, Members-elect, and officers of the House 
of Representatives. 

Heads of the executive departments. 

Governors of States and Territories. 

The Chief of Staff of the Army and his aid. 

The Admiral of the Navy and his aid. 
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HOUR OF DAILY MEETING. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. Frye), having taken the 
chair, 

Mr. HALE submitted the following order, which was agreed to: 

Ordered, That the hour of the daily meeting of the Senate be 12 
o'clock meridian until otherwise ordered. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 42 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, March 5, 
1909, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


SENATE. 
Fray, March 5, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Edward E. Hale. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the Journal be dispensed with. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The Secretary 
will complete the reading of the Journal. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
Journal, and it was approved. 

SENATORS FROM MARYLAND AND OREGON, 


Mr. RAYNER. I ask that my colleague [Mr. Smiru of Mary- 
land] be sworn in. He was delayed yesterday. 

Mr. BOURNE. I wish to announce that my colleague, Sen- 
ator-elect CHAMBERLAIN, is here and ready to take the oath of 
office. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senators-elect will come to the 
desk, and the Chair will administer the oath. 

Mr. Surrn of Maryland and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN were escorted 
to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. RAYNER and Mr. BOURNE, re- 
spectively; and the oath prescribed by law having been admin- 
istered to them, they took their seats in the Senate. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not think the roll of the 
Senate has yet been called to show the presence of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The roll has not been called, yet 
the record shows the presence of a quorum. Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts desire to have the roll called? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think the roll was called yesterday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The record shows the presence ofa 
quorum yesterday, but the roll was not called. Does the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts ask that the roll be called? 

Mr. BAILEY. I was going to suggest, in line with what the 
Senator from Massachusetts said, that the record may show 
it; but if it does, it is an arbitrary entry, because there was no 
roll call and nothing which would manifest a quorum. I think 
the roll ought to have been called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll of 
the Senate. r 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Clay Go Page 
Balley Crane G nheim Paynter 
Bankhead Crawford Hale enrose 
Beveridge Culberson Heyburn Perkins 
rah p> Cullom Hughes Piles 
Bourne Cummins Johnson, N. Dak, Rayner 
Brandegee Curtis Johnston, Ala, Richardson 
Briggs Daniel Jones Root 
Bristow Depew Kean Scott 
Brown Dick La Follette Shively 
Bulkeley Dillingham age Smith, Md. 
Burkett Dixon McCumber Smith, Mich, 
Burnham Dolliver McEne mith, S. C. 
Burrows Fletcher McLaur oot 
Burton Flint Money Stone 
Carter Foster Nelson Sutherland 
Chamberlain Frazier Newlands Taylor 
Clap 8 Nixon Milman 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Overman Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Gamble Owen Wetmore 


Mr. CLAY. My colleague [Mr. Bacon] is confined at home on 
account of sickness. 

Mr. STONE. My colleague [Mr. WARNER] is absent on busi- 
ness, but will be in the Senate to-day. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The roll call evidences the pres- 
ence of a- quorum. Eighty Senators have answered to their 
names. 

SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that the resignation of my colleague 
[Mr. Knox] has been forwarded to the governor of Pennsyl- 


aver . é twee 


vania, to take effect at the expiration of the Sixtieth Congress, 
and I would call the attention of the clerks to the fact, so that 
the name may be omitted from the roll of the Senate in the 


present Congress. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will take notice of 
the fact as stated by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 1), 
which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the 
Chair to wait upon the President of the United States and inform him 
that a quorum of the Senate is assembled, and that the Senate is ready 
to receive any communication he may be pleased to make. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. 
CULBERSON the committee. 

RECESS. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate take a recess until half 
past 1 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 12 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 1.30 o’clock p. m., when it 
reassembled. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. CULBERSON, the committee ap- 
pointed to wait upon the President of the United States, ap- 
peared, and l 

Mr. GALLINGER said: Mr. President, the committee ap- 
pointed to wait upon the President of the United States and in- 
form him that a quorum of the Senate is assembled and ready 
to receive any communication he may be pleased to make have 
performed that duty; and the President, in reply, informed the 
committee that he would immediately communicate to the Sen- 
ate in writing. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

Several messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I moye that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fifty-five minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 2 
o'clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Saturday, March 6, 1909, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 5, 1909. 
THE CABINET. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, . 
Philander C. Knox, of Pennsylvania, to be Secretary of State, 
vice Robert Bacon, resigned. 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
Franklin MacVeagh, of Illinois, to be Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, vice George B. Cortelyou, resigned. 
SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Jacob M. Dickinson, of Tennessee, to be Secretary of War, 
vice Luke E. Wright, resigned. 
; ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
George W. Wickersham, of New York, to be Attorney-General, 
vice Charles J. Bonaparte, resigned. 
POSTMASTER-GENEBAL. 
Frank H. Hitchcock, of Massachusetts, to be Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, vice George v. L. Meyer, resigned. 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
George v. L. Meyer, of Massachusetts, to be Secretary of the 
Navy, vice Truman H, Newberry, resigned. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Richard A. Ballinger, of Washington, to be Secretary of the 
Interior, vice James Rudolph Garfield, resigned. 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 
James Wilson, of Iowa, to be Secretary of Agriculture. This 
is a reappointment. 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 
Charles Nagel, of Missouri, to be Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, vice Oscar S. Straus, resigned. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Huntington Wilson, of Illinois, now envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to the Argentine Republic, to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, vice John Callan O’Laughlin, resigned. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
Beekman Winthrop, of New York, to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, vice Herbert L. Satterlee, resigned. 
COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS. 
William Loeb, jr., of New York, to be collector of customs for 
the district of New York, in the State of New York, in place of 
Edward S. Fowler. 


INDIAN INSPECTOR. 

Z. Lewis Dalby, of Roanoke, Va., to be an Indian inspector, 
vice Cyrus Beede, term expired. Mr. Dalby’s recess appoint- 
ment expired at the end of the last session of the Senate. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

John P. McDowell, of Chicago, III., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Williston, N. Dak., vice Victor Chaffee, deceased. 
Mr. McDowell’s recess appointment expired at the end of the 
last session of the Senate. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 6, 1909. 
THE CABINET. 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Philander C. Knox, to be Secretary of State. 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
Franklin MacVeagh, to be Secretary of the Treasury, 
SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Jacob M. Dickinson, to be Secretary of War. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
George W. Wickersham, to be Attorney-General. 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
Frank H. Hitchcock, to be Postmaster-General. 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
George v. L. Meyer, to be Secretary of the Navy. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Richard A. Ballinger, to be Secretary of the Interior. 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 
James Wilson, to be Secretary of Agriculture. 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 
Charles Nagel, to be Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Huntington Wilson, to be Assistant Secretary of State. 


SENATE. 
Sarunpax, March 6, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Edward E. Hale. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and 
proved. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GOODS. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator withhold the motion for 
a moment? I wish to offer a resolution. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very well. 

Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
2), which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State is hereby directed to procure, 
through our consular and other representatives T Senet all available 
information relating to the practice of shay — governments selling 
manufactured goods in this country at a price lower than the domestic 


price, the information to be communicated to the Senate at the earliest 
possible day. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE REVISION OF THE LAWS. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Rhode 
Island further yield? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I call attention to an entry in the 
RecorD, on page 3823: 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE REVISION OF THE LAWS. 

The Vice-President a oe Mr. HEYBURN, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. 
Pils, Mr. Teller, and . OWEN members on the part of the Senate 
of the Joint Committee — the Revision of the Laws. 

I will state that so far as the minority of that committee is 
concerned, it was not designated in the usual manner, and that 
at the proper time an effort will be made to rectify it. 

I wanted to make for the Rrconn, while we are in legislative 
session, the statement which I haye made. 


ap- 


DATE OF INAUGURATION, 


Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I yield. 

Mr. DEPEW. I introduce a joint resolution for reference 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The joint resolution (S. J. R. 1) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States respecting the commencement 
and termination of Congress was read the first time by its title 
and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved Bernd the neonate and House of Representatives of the United 
3 = 8 im Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 

E the herein), That the following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion fon of e Unite 8 be proposed for ratification by the legisla- 
tures of the several Sta which, when ratified by legislatures in 
. of —55 several rig idor shall be valid as a part of the sald 

0 , 


That the Sixty-s ail Con; and the term of office of the Presi- 
dent and Vice- dent sh continue until the last Wednesday of 
April in the year 1913 at noon; and the last emonsa of April at 


noon shall thereafter be substituted for the 4th arch as the 
commencement and termination of Congress and — the terms of the 
President, Vice-President, Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in 
Congress. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. This is an extraordinary session of the Senate; 
the House is not in session; and certainly it has never been our 
practice at an extraordinary session of the Senate to introduce 
general business to which the assent of both Houses is required. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Let the joint resolution be referred in any 
event. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let it be referred. 

Mr. LODGE. It would be referred to the committee, of course, 
in any event. 

Mr. CULLOM. It ought not to have been introduced. 

Mr. DEPEW. All I ask is that it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection, of course. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 


EIGHTEENTH KANSAS VOLUNTEER CAVALRY. ` 


Mr. CURTIS presented a concurrent resolution of the legis- 
lature of Kansas, which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 


‘| sions and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 17. 

Whereas ag Eighteenth Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Col. 1 Moore, consisting of 358 officers and enlisted men, 
was, on the 18th day o of July. 1867, mustered into the United States 
service and til the 15th 19 of November, 1867, and 1 Gating 
said time were actually eng suppressing Indian hostiliti 
lost in killed and wonde about mo PS0 ae ide the number of men 
enlisted, and during said time march and endured all of 
the hardships incident to Indian warfare Cae ite bar arw rre and was 
aerd ees for bravery and efficiency by Generals Sheridan and 

ster; an 

Whereas during the permed of 1868 the western part of Kansas, 
poreon of Colorado, and Texas were raided by hostile ands of plains 

dians and 158 men were murdered, exclusive of casualties incident 
to military operations, 17 of whom were captured and burned; 14 
women were outr: 4 women and 24 children were carried "into 
captivity, and of the children 14 perished. To punish these Indians 
and protect the frontier from further _~ 
ment decided upon a winter cam called upon Kansas a 

ment of volunteer ca ra aam the Nineteenth Kansas Vok 
unteer Cavalry, consisting 1.200 men, under the command of Sam- 
uel J. Crawford, then governor, was, on the 20th day of October, 
1868, mustered into the EUnited States service and marched from To- 
peka, Kans., 5 the ron 8 a portion of Texas, over an 
unknown and trackless prairie, in a starving condition, in 1 the dead of 
winter, ana under command o 8 Cuer; compelled the surrender 
of hostile bands of Cheyennes, A hoes, Kiowas, and Co- 
recovering he captured women and 


Wh ys, 3 they were, on the 18th 
day of April, 1869. — A out of the United States service; and 

Whereas from the time they were mustered in until they were mus- 
tered out this regiment endured all the hardships and suffering inci- 
dent to Indian be ate in an W country and almost perished for 


want of food and 1 
Whereas General Sheridan r — their maren as without parallel 
any army, considering the time of year and existing 


in the history of 
conditions ; and 

Whereas the officers and men of said ba eral and Nineteenth 
Kansas Volunteer Cavalry are not eligible to entered on the pension 
one under any of the existing laws of the United States: Therefore 


Resolved by the house ot 8 of the State of Kansas (the 
senate concurring t t the legislature of the State of Kansas 
memorialize the Congress of — United States to pass a law extending 
to said officers and men who served for ninety days or more the same 
rights and ab granted to the officers and men who served in the 
war of 1861- FA eB Rai 

Resolved That instruct our Senators and request o 
bers of the ess of the U United 


peier Eemia 


the prayer of this memorial; ‘ona be it pecure the, passage of 


8 


Resolved, That the chief clerk of this house be instructed to forward | “Whereas such cha mad th rpose 
copies of these resolutions to each of our Representatives in the Con- the nabii A foe Mor en i sano a 


gress of the United States. 
I hereby ce that the above concurrent resolution originated In 
the house and passed that body January 30, 1909; K 50 

N. LLEY, 


Speaker of the House. 
W. T. BECK, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
W. J. FITZGERALD, 
President of the Senatc. 


Z. E. WYANT, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


W. R. STUBBS, 
Governor. 


Passed the senate February 26, 1909. 


Approved March 2, 1909. 


STATE OF KANSAS, 
- OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
I, C. E. Denton, secre of state of the State of Kansas, do hereby 
certify that the above and foregoing is a correct copy of the original 
enrolled bill now on file in my office. 
In testimony whereof I have -hereunto subscribed my name and af- 
fixed my official seal this 3d day of March, 1909. 
LSEAL. J . DENTON, 
Secretary of State. 
TARIFF ON PHILIPPINE SUGAR. 


Mr. WARREN presented a joint memorial of the legislature 
of Wyoming, which was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE STATE oF WYOMING, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of Wyoming, ss: 

I, William R. Schnitger, secretary of state of the State of Wyo A 
do hereby certify: that the annexed has been ca: ly compared wi 
enrolled joint memorial No. 2, senate, tenth state legislature of Wyo- 
ming. Ee is a full, true, and correct copy of same, and of the whole 

reo! 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State. 
Done at Cheyenne, the capital, this 2d day of March, A. D. 1909. 
LSRAL. J Wu. R. SCHNITGER, 
Secretary of State. 
Joint memorial 2, 
Memorial to the Senate and House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Whereas any legislation by the National Congress that will retard 
settlement and affect value of agricultural lands in the State of Wyo- 
ming is to be deplored; and 
. Whereas the beet-sugar industry is Harly adapted to the condi- 
tion of soil and climate in the State of Wyoming; and 
Whereas that Wyoming is furnish abundant opportunities for the 
establishment of homes, through the settlement of its icultural lands, 
by the establishment of beet- 


which will be influenced and encouraged 
sugar factories; and i 
hereas that said beet-sugar industry and the consequent high land 
yaru is ponat upon the location within the State of beet-sugar 
‘actories; an 
Whereas the beet-sugar industry can not be sustained and carried on 
in free 3 with the tropical cane-sugar countries and the 
Pyrat 77 Is Ans are capable of producing an almost unlimited amount 
of sugar; an 
$ Whereas the reduction of the tarif upon or the introduction into the 
United States free of oe es ie of the Philippine Islands will endan- 
r and 3 the ding of beet-sugar factories within this 
tate; an 
Whereas the tariff policy of the Republican party is founded on the 
basic principle of fair and reasonable 9 of legitimate industry, 
the carrying out and maintenance of that icy demands protection 
for the industries of this State and the West, as well as those of the 
East: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we are unalterably opposed to and hereby express 
our condemnation of any and all le; tion proposing the er reduc- 
tion of the tariff duties on Philippine sugar, or on r from any other 
part of the world, and that we deplore the continual agitation of 
ro) reduction in the tariff on sugar, all of which has a tendency 
o discourage and retard the development of the beet-sugar industry in 
our State and throughout the West; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this joint. memorial be sent to our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, with the request that this memorial be presented 
to the President and to each House of Congress, 
Approved March 1, 1909. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. ALDRICH. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After one hour and eight 
minutes spent in executive session, the doors were reopened. 

While the doors were closed, 


ENABLING ACT FOR NEW MEXICO. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition, in the nature of 
a telegram, of the legislative assembly of the Territory of New 
Mexico, which was referred to the Committee on Territories 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{Telegram.] 


Santa Fe, N. MEX., March 4, 1909. 
The honorable PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 
I am directed by the legislative assembly of New Mexico to transmit 
to you the following resolution duly passed by that body: 
“ Whereas certain charges derogatory to the ple of this Territory 
and its officials, charging various ou misdeeds, were made 
before the United States te Committee on Territories; and 
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immediate passage of enabling act for New Mexico; and 
“Whereas our people should be duly advised as to the details and 
contents of the sald 5 In order that the same may be fully an- 


swered: Therefore be | 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the United States is hereby respect- 
fully requested to direct its Committee on Territories to transmit a copy 
of all such charges, statements, and testimony presented before it derog- 
sn to our ple and our public officials to the governor of New 
Mex “gs forthw 25 iere —.— 239 5 5 9 nea 2 tele- 

ph a copy o ese resolutions to our egate an e President of 
the United States Senate. 

“ NATHAN JAFFA, 
“Secretary of New Mevico.” 
NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. FRYE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 3), 
which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That a committee to consist of two Senators be appointed 
by the Vice-President to wait upon the President of the United States 
and inform him that, unless he may have some further communication 
to make, the Senate is ready to adjourn without day. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Frre and Mr. DANIEL 
the committee. 8 . 


_ JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE REVISION OF THE LAWS, 


Mr. OWEN was, at his own request, excused from service as 
a member of the Joint Committee on the Revision and Codifica- 
tion of the Laws of the United States. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT reappointed Mr. McLaurin and Mr. 
CLARKE of Arkansas as members of the Joint Committee on the 
Revision and Codification of the Laws of the United States. 


SURFACE RIGHTS OF ENTRYMEN, 


On motion of Mr. Drxon, it was— 


Ordered, That 2,500 additional copies of H. R. 24834, “ An act for the 
3 of surface rights of entrymen,” be printed for the use of the 
nate document room. 


PRINTING FOR COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 


On motion of Mr. ALDRICH, it was— 


Ordered, That the Committee on Finance be authorized to have such 
8 and binding done at the Government Printing Office as may 

deemed er remonget f by it during the § -first Congress, in connec- 
tion with matters that may come ‘ore said committee. 


NATIONAL WATERWAYS COMMISSION, 
On motion of Mr. GALLINGER, it was— 


Ordered, That the National Waterways Commission be authorized to 
have such printing and binding done at the Government Printing Office 
during the neg S rst Congress, in connection with matters pending be- 
fore it, as may deemed necessary by the commission. 


BUSINESS OF THE SPECIAL SESSION. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, at the extraordinary session of 
the Senate convened March 4, 1893, the question of the right of 
the Senate to consider matters of legislation to which the assent 
of both Houses should be necessary was debated at some length 
in the Senate. I find in the proceedings of the Senate of March 
6, 1901, that Mr. Gorman, of Maryland, submitted to the Senate 
the precedents on the subject from the beginning of the Govern- 
ment until that time. Whilst it is true that several Senators ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Senate, when convened in extraordi- 
nary session, possessed all the rights to legislate which it pos- 
sessed when both Houses were assembled, the precedents were 
followed and legislative business, by consent of the Senate, was 
not initiated. 

The question again arose at the extraordinary session of the 
Senate convened on March 4, 1901, when Mr. Teller, of Colorado, 
had inserted in the Recorp the precedents furnished by Mr. Gor- 
man in 1893. Whilst on this, as on the previous occasion, there 
were some expressions of dissent as to the binding force of the 
precedents, the Senate concluded to follow them and refrained 
from entering upon legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the Recorp, for 
the information of the Senate, what occurred on the latter 
occasion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
mission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, special session of the Senate, Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress, March 6, 1901, pp. 9-12.] 
BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask one other question of some one connected 
with the party in the control of the Senate, and that is whether it is ex- 
pected that we shall do see more than executive business. 

Mr. Hate, Mr. President, I do not claim to speak for anyone but 
myself in answer to the Senator from Colorado, but the session that is 

led is purely executive. There can be no legislative functions per- 
formed by the y alone. The other House is not in session; Congress 
is not in session; the other House has not organized; and for one I do 
not sup) that we will either be kept here many days or be called upon 
to consider any subject-matter that is not purely executive. 

Mr. TELLER. In 1893, at a s ial session of the Senate of this charac- 
ter, there was an extensive discussion as to the right of the Senate to 
pome to bom gerbe business, if it saw fit. It was discussed quite ex- 

ensively, and there was prepared by one of the officers of the Senate a 
complete history of what had been the attitude of the Senate at differ- 
ent sessions of this kind. 


In the absence of objection, per- 


While it was a controverted question whether 


1909. 
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we could legislate or not, very many Senators believing that we could, 
z T Ses general opinion that we ought not, and we resolyed then not 
egislate. 

I do not want to Oey. the Senate this ne from going into ex- 
ecutive session, but I will ask leave to put in the Recorp the precedents 
which were cited in 1893. I ask that the matter may be printed in the 
Recorp for the convenience of the Senate. $ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado asks that the mat- 
ter he has indicated may be printed in the Reconp. Is there objection? 
There being none, it is so ordered. e 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, ial session of the Senate, Fifty-third 
Congress, March 13, 1893, pp. 11-15.) 


Mr. GORMAN. * * Mr. President, I have caused to be made an 
exhaustive examination of the precedents of the Senate in called execu- 
tive sessions, and can not find a single instance, prior to the present 
session, in which a bill, a joint resolution, or any matter requiring the 
concurrent action of the House of Representatives has ever been pre- 
sented or received, with the single exception of a concurrent resolution 
submitted by the Senator from Alabama [Mr.. Morgan] in April, 1881, 
in relation to “Isthmus ship canals,” which was objected to by Mr. 
Dawes of Massachusetts on the ground that it requi: the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives; whereupon, after debate, the Senator 
from Alabama modified the resolution so as to make it a simple Senate 
resolution, when it was received and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

I find in the early history of the Senate that many of the presiding 
officers held that no business of any character at led executive ses- 
sions similar to this could be received or acted upon in open session. 
8 others who took this view was Mr. William R. King, a most ac- 
complished parliamentarian, who was President of the Senate in 1851. 

At the called executive session of the Senate in March, 1881, the 
Senator ftom Indiana [Mr. Voorhees] submitted a resolution concern- 
ing the attitude of national banks toward the refunding of the national 
debt; which was objected to by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Mor- 
rill] “as being out of order, this being an executive session and the 
resolution clearly pointing to legislative business.” 

Mr. Ferry of Michigan, who had been President pro tempore of the 
Senate, took the ground that the Senate was called in executive session 
and could not consider legislative business; whereupon the Senator 
from Indiana obtained permission of the Senate to make a statement 
concerning the precedents which had been observed by the Senate at 
such called executive sessions. The speech, which will be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 12, Forty-seventh Con, special 
session of the Senate, pages 37 to 40, is an elaborate review of all the 
precedents from 1825 to that date; but there is not a single instance 
cited of a bill, ot resolution, or other subject requiring the concur- 
rent action of the House of Representatives having ever been presented 
or received, the whole current of the precedents being that the Senate 
can do, when the House is not in session, only such business as does not 
require the action of that body. 

In recent times it has been held by such Stag hogy authority as 
Vice-President Hamlin, Judge Thurman of Ohio, . Bayard and Mr. 
Saulsbury of Delaware, Mr. Garland of Arkansas, Mr. Stevenson of 
Kentucky, Justice Lamar of Mississippi, and others, that the Senate at 
a called executive session is not a legislative body, but is then assem- 
bled as a branch of the treaty-making and executive department of the 
Government. This position was also taken by the Senator from Mis- 
3 {Mr. George] in an elaborate constitutional argument March 18, 


While the instances are numerous in which it has been held that the 
Senate could transact any business relating to its organization and 
membership, the passage of resolutions of the Senate calling for in- 
Safer and so forth, it has never heretofore been seriously contended 

y any considerable number of Senators that the Senate could transact, 
in any such a session as this, legislative business; and when the atten- 
tion of the Senate was called to the question in 1873 it eyen refused to 
receive petitions. 

As this body has always been conservative in its character, and has 
adhered with great pertinacity to the usages and customs of the pus 
I submit (laying aside for the moment the question of the right of the 
Senate to transact any business it may see proper) that we should at 
this session, convened for the purpose of acting upon executive mat- 
ters, confine ourselves to action upon those matters, and of course con- 
sidering, as they arise, questions relating to the organization and mem- 
bership of the body, with which the Senate may unquestionably right- 
fully and properly deal. 

I ask the privilege of the Senate to insert in the Recorp a statement 
of some of the precedents in this case, so that they as dle printed 
for the convenience of Senators. I think it will probably gratifying 
to some Senators other than myself to see them. 

By unanimous consent the matter referred to was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“At the called executive session of the Senate at the beginn of the 
Forty-third Congress, in 1873, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 1, 
special session of the Senate, page 30, Mr. Chandler of Michigan and 

r. Fenton of New York 8 tit ions. 

“Mr. Hamlin, who had n Vice-President of the United States, ob- 
jected to the presentation of petitions of a legislative character at a 
called executive session, saying: ‘We have no legislative functions 
whatever. The matter has been discussed and deliberately determined 
by the Senate, and we may just as well begin precisely as we are to go 
on. I object to any legislative business, and this is legislation.’ 

“Thereupon Mr. Fenton withdrew his petitions. 

„The VICE-PRESIDENT. They will be withdrawn, and those presented 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Chandler] Will also be regarded as 
withdrawn, the point haying been made. 

“On paso 63, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 1, of same session, 
March 13, 1873, on certain petitions being presen 

“Mr. Sherman said: ‘I think myself it is objectionable in an execu- 
tive session to present legislative petitions.’ 

“The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr, 1 se of Wisconsin). The 
Chair, on reflection, will rule all the petitions and memorials which 


have been offered, looking to legislation, out of order at the present 
session, regarding the standing objection which was made by the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Hamlin] as continuing on that subject. 


“At the called executive session of the Senate in 1875, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 4, part 1, page 25, March 11, Mr. Clayton of Arkansas, 
having submitted a resolution for the appointment of a select committee 
to visit the Indian Territory— 


“Mr. Fe of Connecticut raised a question of order on the resolu- 
tion that ‘at a called session of the Senate business of a legislative 
character or looking to legislation could not be entertained.’ 

“Mr. Hamlin said: ‘Under the Constitution, however, I think that 
the Senate has no earth! wer or constitutional right to pass any 
such resolution which is slative in its character, or looking to any 
matter upon which legislation is 5 to be had.“ Mr. Hamlin 
denied even the right to withdraw petitions from the files of the Senate 
to be delivered to the parties. He furthermore said: 

“*The Senate is a part of Congress when the House of Representa- 
tives is in session; and it is not at any other time a part of Con; 

It is an executive body, convened solely and exclusively for executive 
purposes.“ (Ibid., p. 26.) 

“He held that the Senate was Mmited by the proclamation of the 
ie or to the subjects for the consideration of which it had been 
convened. 

“Mr. Sherman said: ‘We have no power to pass laws, because we 
can not pass laws except with the assent of the other House“. 
We can not send a bill to the House because there is no House here.“ 

“Mr. HAMLIN. But we may pass bills if the Senator’s position Is 
correct, and have them ready to submit to the House when they come. 

“Mr. SHERMAN. I am inclined to think we can not. - 

“Mr. Morton of Indiana took the ground that the Senate could do 
anything which did not require the cooperation of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

“Mr. Thurman of Ohio insisted that there was ‘no legislature of 
the Union now in session. The Senate when convened. in executive 
session or ea session, when the House of Representatives is not ‘in 
session at all, is not a legislature. It is simply a body with whom the 
Constitution confides certain duties in connection with the executive 
power to ratify treaties, the power to confirm nominations, and the 
power, of course, to decide upon the qualifications, returns, and elections 


of its own Members. That is necessarily inherent in the Senate, 
Lad as has not one particle of legislative power, for it is not a legis- 


There is no — of this Government except when both 
Houses are convened. * * We must confine ourselves to that 
which the Senate sitting alone, when there is no session of Congress, 
has the power to do, and it has no power whatever to do one single 
legislative act—no more power than any 74 7 of the United 
States who might get together have power to do legislative acts.“ 

„The question of order was submitted to the Senate, whereupon Mr. 
Anthony of Rhode Island moved to lay the whole subject on the table; 
which was agreed to—yeas 40, nays 22. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 4, pt. 1, special session of the Senate, p. 27.) 

At the same session, March 20, 1875, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol- 
ume 4, part 1, pran session of the Senate, pages 92 and 93, on a 
resolution submitted by Mr. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, relative to 
the condition of Louisiana— 

s Mr, Bayard of Delaware raised the yom of order that the resolu- 
tion, *if not legislative in its character, is equivalent to legislation. It 


“March 23, 18 
said: ‘The Senate of the United States is but one portion of the legis- 
By itself it has no legislative power 

whatever; and oy in conjunction with the other House of Congress 
sod oe se 55 the President of the United States can it have legisla- 
2 ra z 
“Mr. Saulsbury of Delaware said: ‘We are now convened in extraor- 
eae session, and certain it is that in our capacity as a Senate, con- 
vened under the proclamation of the President of the United States, 


we do not possess the powers which we ordinarily when we 


tion of this body, * * Š 
in my judgment, with questions which do not pertain el 
stitution of this body itself or to the questions with which it has to 
deal in its character as an executive council.’ (Ibid., R: 30.) 

“Similar views were expressed by other leading Senators on both 
sides of the Chamber. 

“ At the called session of the Senate March 5, 1881, CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, volume 12, Forty-seventh Congress, page 4, Vice-President Ar- 
thur decided that at an extraordinary session of the Senate petitions for 
legislation could not be received. 

“April 6, 1881, page 211, same volume of Recorp, the Vice-President 
ruled that petitions could not be received ‘ except by unanimous consent, 
as the rule in reference to the morning hour does not apply to an ex- 
ecutive session of the Senate.’ 

“At the same 


Mr. Ferry of Michigan (who had been President pro tempore of the 
Senate) took the ground that the Senate was called in executive session 
and could not consider legislative business, whereupon— 

“Mr. Voorhees obtained permission of the Senate to make a state- 
ment concerning the precedents of the Senate as to its action at such 
called executive sessions. The speech, which will be found in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 12, Forty-seventh Congress, special session 
of the Senate, pages 37-40, contains all the precedents from 1825 to 
that date; but there is not a single instance cited of a bill, joint reso- 
lution, or other subject requiring the concurrent action of the House of 
Representatives having ever been presented or received, the whole cur- 
rent of the precedents being that the Senate can do, when the House is 
not in session, only such business as does not require the concurrence 
of the other body. 

“April 1, 1881 (same volume, p. 154), Mr. Ls nar of Mississippi said: 
‘t We are here as part of the treaty-makin department of the Govern- 
ment, and also as part of the executive department. We were called 
here for the purpose of adjusting our relations with as nations and 
confirming ap tments nominated by the President. ‘his, and this 
alone, is the business for which this body was convened. It is here 


10 
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in no legislative awat, but simply, I repeat, as a branch of the 
ve 


treaty-making and execu department of the Government.’ 

“On a petition which Mr. McPherson of New Jersey asked to geton: 
in relation to the arrest and imprisonment in a British jail of Michael 
Boyton, an American citizen— 

“Mr. Harris of Tennessee said: ‘I suppose the propriety of receivin; 
the petition depends al ther upon its character. If it be in respe 
to executive business, I should think it would be in order to receive it; 
if it be upon a legislative subject, it would not be in order.’ (Vol. 12, 


. 192.) é 

2175 9 of Delaware, April 6, 1881 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
In the absence of the other Mouse of Congress, no such thing as 
ractical legislation can be begun here, because it can not be considered 
y the House of Representatives at the same session of the same Con- 
ress,’ 

v “April 27, 1881, Mr. Morau of Alabama submitted a concurrent 

resolution in relation to ‘Isthmus ship canals,’ which was objected to 

by Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, on the ground that it required the con- 

currence of the House of Representatives; whereupon, after debate, Mr. 

Morgan modified the resolution so as to make it a simple Senate resolu- 

tion, when it was referred to the Committee on Fo: Relations. 
“After the death of President Garfield in 1881 and the 3 


the event of the death of the then President, a special 
was called by President Arthur, which assembled October 10, 1881. 

“At that session Mr. Garland of Arkansas, afterwards A’ 
General, said: ‘It is very evident that we can not do ye cont 
business at this extra session of the Senate. We can only orm 
ecutive business.“ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 12, 47th Cong., special 
sess, of the Senate, 1881, p. 516. 

At the extraordinary on of the Senate convened by the proclama- 
tion of President Cleveland, March 4, 1889, on a resolution submitted by 
Mr. , of Florida, for the ap intment of a cial committee to in- 
vestigate and report on the relations of the Uni States with the island 
of Cuba and the other West Indies, a very interest debate occurred 
as to the power of the Senate to act upon such a resolution at a called 
session of the Senate alone, from which I quote the follow: from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 21, Part I, special session of the Senate: 

“Mr. Gray of Delaware sald: 

Mr. President, if from the resolution as reported at the desk we 
are to understand the scope of this proposition of the Senator from 
Florida, it is that a committee shall be now constituted which shall pro- 
ceed to consider matters of public interest with a view to legislative 
action ; and Serge beh goes on to authorize this committee to make 
its investigations and to report to the Senate. I do not understand that 
this body, convened as it is in extraordinary session, is clothed with any 
legislative function whatever, and I think it is ex ly important 
that we should maintain the distinction between this executive session 
and the ordinary legislative session in which we are one branch of the 
lawmaking or legislative power of the Federal Government.“ 

+ * bd La * > * 

“There is no ible action that could be taken by the Senate on a 
report made by 3 committee that would not, in my opinion, 
be legislative action. the Senator from Florida has the idea and 
maintains that this proposition of his looks merely to performing some 
executive ome of course that puts it upon a different ground from 
the one on which I object to the resolution; but I can not understand, 
as I heard the resolution read, that anything can come as the ultimate 
result of the investigation pr by this committee except action on 
the part of the Senate, and that action must be legislative action in 
connection with the other branch of Congress. If that be so, it comes 
clearly within the of the objection that I made. I think we 
should be very careful to confine ourselyes within our just powers and 
not proceed to business which it is not competent for the Senate to 
transact at 5 session (p. 23). 

“Mr, Sherman of Ohio $ 

La * . * * . * 

“* Everything that can be done by the Senate at any time can be done 
ed in extraordinary session. It is true we 
ht consider a bill, 
ms. We can not 


t 

of both Houses; but we can express our opinions and do an 
lawfully and rightfully do. 
rned, but it would seem 


except that which related to the subject-matter, 
then existing in the United States. So eight years ago a simi 
rule, but practice was adopted. Ob; on was made to the 

troduction of bills, but 


tion of resolutions and also to the 
were presented. 

“So in 1873 petitions and resolutions were presented and the pont 
of order was made, not as to the right to introduce those resolutions, 
expedient or wise, having been convened in 


petitions 


pae anyth 

ons were laid upon the table. 
a * . . . . * 

to enact laws, without the power to 
to act upon resolutions. There 

ting matters by undertakin 
bills. Doing so woul: 


not really expedite matters in the least. Therefore, in my nt, 
we ought to N e peor) — is —— a aie 8 Bd 

an exception as a particular -matter z 
Sows if —— and in 


Zutles 


(p. 23). 


“Mr. Platt of Connecticut said: 

‘There is certainly nothing in the proclamation which limits the 
wer of the Senate to do business at this session. There is nothing 
the proclamation that requires this to be a short or temporary ses- 

sion of the Senate. We may continue in session until next December. And 
for one I believe, and have always believed since I have examined the 
232 that it is in the power of the Senate at a session like this 
Da eee iek any business that it can transact at the regular sessions of 
ate. 
“*Tt would seem to be somewhat futile to pass bills, because the other 
House is not in session so that we can send them to the other House; 
but if it were thought best in order to facilitate the business of the coming 
session, I believe that we could pass bills and send them to the other 
House when it shall be convened next December in regular session, and 
I have never un tood that any settlement of this question has ever 
been made which in any way limited the right of the Senate to transact 
any business in this session which it could transact in a regular session, 


+ $ . 1 > . 

“*T think it is true that we have not passed bills at these called ses- 
sions, but very many resolutions which are entirely outside of executive 
matters and entirely outside of matters relating to treaties have been 
passed at almost every special session of the Senate (pp. 23 and 24). 

“Mr. Gray again said: 

“*Mr. President, the Senate of the United States convened in extraor- 
dinary session, as the Senate is now convened, in the absence of the 
other House, undoubtedly has in one sense the power to do anythin 
that it is its will to do. I do not dispute that. There is no text o 
Constitution that forbids it — anything, taking any order of 
procesding making any investigation that it may by its vote determine 
upon. is is not a question of order, proverlv so called, but it is a 
| epee of propriety. The question to considered is of the compe- 
ence of the Senate, to be determined by a consideration of the legis- 
lative power as conferred by the Constitution, taking into account the 
scheme of our Government and the appropriate depositaries of its va- 
rious powers. It is a matter which ought to be carefully and gravely 
considered by the Senate before it commits itself to a precedent which, 
as seems to me, is so unwarranted as the one prop by the unmodi- 
fied resolution of the Senator from Florida. 

“*Tt is true this question has been before the Senate heretofore. It 
is not remarkable that it should often have been. as it has been, de- 
tition looking 
one of its ex- 


report in regard to this question of 

matter of the reception pnan petitions and having them referred. 

The then Senator from Wisco 

ability, ne as of unusual brilliancy, said : — 
Bu 


but whether the 

sh enter upon business which be- 
United States. he Senate, of course, 
could receive petitions; the Senate could, perhaps, pass bills; but the 
question is whether it would be proper to do it. The ruling that was 
made yesterday, as I understood it then and understand it now, is fol- 
lowing the precedents that have been determined by the Senate where 
the objection was made.” 

„In that same debate the Senator from Ohio, the present senior 
Senator from that State [Mr. 9 A 

Mr. President, my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Howe] seeks to 
establish a preceden submit to him whether on the whole, if we 
are to do that, it is not better for us to establish the precedent that 
A T 1 7 —.—— 11 e 3 5 
s alwa; exe: a e power it possesses, and sometimes 
we go a little beyond the line. Now, when the point is distinctly made, 
1 submit to the Senator whether it is not better for the Senate to be 
content with what it has the right to do, rather than to undertake to 
do what it has not the right to do. The Senate has no power at this 
session to do anything of a legislative character. All legislative power 

upon Con: and Houses must be in session at the 

slation can not be done; and then the Constitution 

ther House can adjourn more than a specified number 

of the other. If this petition is in the 

nature of E meih business, it is the business of Congress, not the 
business of the Senate alone.’ 

“*So I say now that here is a resolution to create a committee to 
take into consideration business which can not be the business of the 
Senate alone, but is necessarily the business of Congress. 

„The Senator from Ohio went on to say: 

“s “The Senate for certain purposes is a distinct political body, per- 
forming other duties besides those of legislation. he Senate shares 
with the President in the executive power. In certain cases it shares 
judicial power; in certain other cases it shares in the legislative 
power, but when it shares in the legislative power it must be as part 
of the Congress assembled, and the two Houses of Congress must 
on in the course of the same speech the Senator from 


co 
same time or | 


in n. 

“ae 
Ohio said: . 

Therefore, since the point of order is made, I submit to the 
Senate whether we ought not now to settle forever the question that 
this bao 4 has no power, when separated from the House of Representa- 
tives, when not in Congress assembled, to do anything of a legislative 
eharacter. The various propositions which have been made here since 
this session commenced are all right.“ 

“Mr, SHERMAN. From what page does the Senator read? 

“Mr. GRAY. P; 79 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the special 
session of 1873. e debate was on March 14, 1873. 

We have the power to pass upon the election and qualifications of 
our members upon their right to hold seats here. Each House is * 
the Constitution the judge of that question, and we may act upon it. 
We are not in Congress assembled, but we may pass on executive busi- 
ness. We may continue our committees; we may direct our committees 

the vacation to perform certain duties. We may do that under 
because the Constitution authorizes each House 
for its own government. Hence we may, 
commi the vaca . There- 
tor from Michigan 

wer, 


1 our commi during the vacation, because 
wen to us by our rules, and those rules are 


off 

this morning is perfect! 
“*We may continue 

it is a power expressly 


1909. 
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authorized by the Constitution of the United States. But, sir, the same 
Constitution declares that all legislative power, everything that affects 


1 which makes laws, shall be done in Congress assembled. 
These petitions are not addressed to the Senate; they are addressed 
“to the Senate and Hopse of Representatives in Congress assembled. 

Why, therefore, receive petitions not addressed to us? If a petition 
is addressed to me as a member of the Senate, or even in a semiofficial 
capacity, I can not present it under the rules and usages of the Senate. 

“Then the Senator from Ohio went on to quote from a debate which 
had occurred in the Senate at the called session of March, 1861, when 
Mr. Powell of Kentucky undertook to present a petition: 

Mr. POWELL. I present a petition of various citizens of Superior, 
Wis., praying for the adoption of the Crittenden compromise. 

“< Mr. FESSENDEN. That can hardly be present 3 at 
this session. We can not do any | lative business, I think it 
improper to present 3 for matters of legislation. 

“*Mr. POWELL. Why not? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Congress is not in session. 

“iMr. POWELL. I am aware of that. I merely wish to present the 
petition and let it lie on the table. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. question was as to the propriety of presenting 
it at all. It is a p ent. It calls for legislation. I raise the ques- 
tion upon the propriety of it. It is nothing in reference to the petition 
— par. simply use I doubt whether there is any propriety in re- 
ceivin 

ae sir. POWELL. I can see no impropriety: in that. The petition is 
addressed to the Senate, and is respectful its terms. 

1 “ $ The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine raise the ques- 
on 

„Nr. FESSENDEN. Yes, sir. 

„The VICE-PRESIDENT. The impression of the Chair is, that such 
communications have received at previous sessions, simply for the 
1 of placing them on the files of the Senate, and not for the 
action of the Senate. 

„ Mr. Fessenpen. Very well, sir; I take no appeal. 

“*The VICE-PRESIDENT. This communication, therefore, will be placed 
on the files of the Senate.’ 

“T will not weary the Senate with reading further from the dis- 
cussion of this point, which was carried on at great length; but it 
seems to me that every objection made by the Senator from Ohio to the 
reception and reference of those petitions in 1873 lies to the adoption 
of this resolution. Those petitions could undoubtedly have been re- 
ceived by the Senate and could have been referred; that is, the Senate 
had the power to do it. There was no constitutional inhibition in the 
text of the Constitution which forbade their doing it, nor is there any 
that forbids the Senate entertaining this resolution; but, as I said be- 
fore, as a matter of propriety, as a matter of com 
of the Senate, inasmuch as s resolution looks to legislation, looks to 

~ some action which makes necessary the presence of the other branch 
of Congress, it seems to me that we should not undertake the first peep 
toward considering it when we are not present in Con assembled, 
but merely convened in extraord session as a Senate alone, and as 
such vested with no legislative power whatever. 

“Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I do not find fault with anything 
that I said in 1873; it is exactly in accordance with my position now; 
but the question as to whether we should enter upon these matters ot 
legislation was then a question of propriety. I am of the same opin- 
fon now, that we ought not to enter upon anything that we can not 
complete as a Senate; but even then, in 1873, although petitions were 
ruled out because they were addressed to both Houses of Congress, by a 
vote of nearly two to one on two arate occasions petitions were ex- 
cluded because they were purely | lative in their character, resolu- 
tions of various kinds were adopted and acted upon. So a distinction 
was made in 1873 that is palpable to the eye of everyone between legis- 
lative proceedings and mere resolutions o uiry to get Information 
in regard to legislative matters or in regard to executive business. 
For instance, on the very date from which the Senator reads, I find a 
resolution Introduced by the then Senator from Michigan 

“Mr. Gray. From what page is the Senator reading? 

“Mr. SHERMAN. xrom yass 77. 

„Mr. CHANDLER. I offer the following resolution, and ask for its 
present consideration. 

“ ‘Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be authorized and di- 
rected to sit during the recess, and to investigate and report upon the 
subject of subsidies to steamship lines, and what lines, any, should 
be subsidized; also, upon the propriety of paying bounties to ship- 


builders, ete.’ 

“Instituting an Inquiry into the whole subject of subsidies to steam- 
— lines, and that was objected to because it had not been printed, 
and it was ordered to be printed and laid over one day, and it was 
taken up 5 and considered. So the Senate at the very time 
when this debate occurred, while oe. refused to receive petitions and 
enter upon the consideration of petitions, did receive resolutions. 

“Mr. Gray. The Senator from Ohio will allow me to say that that 
resolution and a great many others, I believe, of the same cter as 
the one pro by the Senator from Florida [Mr. Call] have been 
adopted by the Senate, and they have erally been adopted by unani- 
mous consent, as the Senator from Oh o, if he will pardon me, on page 
78 of the volume before me, said in relation to just that point: 

„Mr. SHERMAN. It was done by unanimous consent without objec- 
tion. By that kind of logic I can show that there are no rules in the 
Senate at all, because every rule in the Senate has been violated by 
unanimous consent. Unless the point was made, I insist that a prece- 
dent was not established by the Senate, because every rule has been 
violated. There is no rule on the whole list but what has been waived 
over and over again by unanimous consent; but that does not establish 
what the rule is. 

„The Senate can do what it has a right to do, by unanimous 
consent, and it can do what it has a right to do, by a majority 
vote; so that it makes no difference and there is nothing in that 
point. As a matter of course, if the Senate has the power to do any- 
thing, it is for it to determine. Usually all these matters are done by 
unanimous consent; any of them may be by a majority vote, and a 
majority of one vote makes it the act of the Senate just as much as if 
it was done by a unanimous vote. A question of order may be waived 
Aires unanimous vote, but a question of power can not be. is the 

erence, 


“ I say, then, it is a mere question of expediency, a mere question of 
propriety. I do not difer with the Senator from laware t on the 
question of expeđiency and propriety the Senate had better confine itself 
simply to executive business or to resolutions which affect its 8 
tion and separate business, but as to its power. I claim that the te 
of the United States has the power to go on now and pass bills or do 


tency on the part 


anything which the Constitution authorizes it to do where the presence 
of the House of Representatives is not requ We can not send mes- 
sages to the other House; we can make no progress toward the final 
passage of the bills; but whatever the Constitution authorizes the Sen- 
ate to do, that may be done properly at this time (pp. 24, 25). 

In the same debate Mr. faces of Mississippi said : 

1 do not think that the Senate can exerc any l lative power 
when assembled in what is called extraordinary session, the House of 
Representatives not being in session. All the powers that this body can 
exercise are powers ted by the Constitution of the United States. 
No legislative power ted by the Constitution of the United States 
to the Senate, none to the House of Representatives. The grant made 
by the Constitution is in the language read by the Senator from Florida, 
and which I shall read again: 

“* All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 


a Not in a Senate, not in a House of Representatives, but ‘in a Con- 
Tess.” sag all of that section of the Constitution, we find what a 


TAIL legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Co 88 
of the — States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Rep- 


„There is no Congress and can be no Congress under the Constitution 
unless there be a Senate and House of Representatives 

0 Mr. PLATT. May I ask the Senator a question? 

‘Mr. GEORGE. Not now. There must be both a Senate and a House 
of Representatives, and in order to constitute that Congress, that Senate 
and that House of Representatives must be organized according to the 
Constitution, and must be assembled, both of them, at a time and place 
S by law. Unless there is such an assemblage of both Houses, 

th of a Senate and of a House of Representatives, at a time and place 

rescribed by law, there is no body in existence entitled to be called ‘a 
ay Be in which, by that clause of the Constitution which I have just 
read, all legislative power is vested. 

„Congress itself in its literal meaning simply means an assemblage, 
a 5 a coming together ot the representatives of the States 

e people, and it is inaccurate and unconstitutional lan to 
apply the term Congress to any individuals, though they be 
or Representatives, unless they be organized and assembled 
grees in pursuance of law. The assemblin; 
nary acer ei 

‘on 


by the Constitution. 

“Mr. Gray. The Senator from Mississippi will allow me to say that 
I understood the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Sherman] and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Platt] both to contend that it was competent for 
the Senate of the United States convened in extraordinary session, in 
the absence of the House of Representatives, to —.— a bill. 

“Mr. Harris. To transact any legislative business. 

“Mr. GEORGE. To do any legislative business whatever; a pretension 
which I am trying to overturn and which I think has been sufficiently 
overturned by the mere calling of the attention of the Senate to that 

t of the Constitution which was read by the Senator from Florida 
Mr. Call], and which I have also read. 

“Mr. President, there is no Senate, there is no House of Representa- 
tives, constitutionally speaking, until each body has been assembled ac- 
cording to law. We have 76 members of this body. The 76 individ- 
uals who hold commissions from the 38 States as their Senators might 
all meet together at the same time and place, and unless that time and 
that place were designated by law, which law clothed them with their 
character.as a Senate, they would not be 3 to perform any act 
whatever, legislative, executive, or anything else. Any act intended to 


be official performed by these 76 Senators assembled at a particular 

place and not ed by law would be as valueless in law as the 

un of any other 76 persons in the United States assembled at any 
e and place. 


have been, it is true, so many men elected to the House of Representa- 
tives who, when the time arrives which is fixed by law, may assemble 
together at the place fixed by law, and then, a eg themselves as 
the Constitution requires them to be organized, they will constitute a 
House of Representatives. 

“Now, haying made that clear beyond controversy, I go back to the 
Constitution, and when Senators claim that this body now assembled, 
lawfully it is true, and in pursuance of the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, may exercise legislative power, I call their attention to the Con- 
stitution, which says—I will read it again: 

All legislative power '—not a park of them, but ‘all legislative 

nted shall be vested in a Con of the United 
United States, which 


no House of Representatives, 
there is no body, no 1 body, in which by the terms of the Con- 
the legis! his Government can be 


wer herein 
tates," and 


vested. For though there is a Senat t there is no Congress and it 
— ony. in the ri par that legisla 27 power is vested by the Con- 
8 on. 


“Mr. Spooner. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

“Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Spooner. I understand the Senator to e that this body is 
not one of the Houses of Congress under the Constitution. 

< GEORGE. No; I did not say that. 


Mr. 
“Mr. PLATT. Sitting now. 
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“Mr. Spooner. Sitting now. Did I understand the Senator? 
“Mr. GEORGE. I did not say that. 


“Mr. SPOONER. Does the Senator say that sitting now this body is 


not a part of Congress? 


“Mr. GEORGE. I say that the Senate as now organized and as now 


sitting is not one of the two constituent bodies, is not se a Con- 
pa of the United States, but is only one of two constituent bodies, 

th of which must be convened in o that a Congress be con- 
stituted in which the Constitution legislative power is There 


“Mr, Gray. The proposition of the Senator from espian aoa if he 
will pardon me, is that the Senate of the United States or the House 
of Representatives, when conyened in the absence of the other body, is 
not under the Constitution in any sense the depositary of legislative 


power. 

“Mr. GEORGE, It is not the depositary of any legislative power what- 
ever. 

“ Mr. Harris. And is not a legislative body. 

“Mr. GEORGE. And is not a legislative body. As unanswerable as 
that position must be when tested by the language of the first section 
of the first article of the Constitution, it becomes, if possible, even 
more clear when we consider another clause of the Constitution to 
which I invite the attention of the Senate. The fourth clause of the 
fifth section of the first article of the Constitution reads in this wise: 

“* Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, without the 
consent of the other, adjourn for more than three 

“Alone this provision would be of no value in determining this ques- 
tion, but taken with the first section of the first article on which I have 
commented it shows in the strongest and most conclusive manner that 
the body of Congress mentioned in the first section in which legislative 
pows: is vested shall not exercise any of its powers unless both Houses 

in session. When both Houses get here under the clause to which 
I have called the attention of the ate, although being in legal ses- 
sion, yet the Constitution so considers the necessity of having both 
branches in actual session when legislative duties are performed that 
it provides that neither House adjourn without the consent of the 
other for more than three days. So that, though the Congress be ee 
larly convened, the Constitution by this clause ponam against the 
transaction of business by one branch alone, except by its own consent. 

“Mr. President, I am not bound to furnish the motives and the rea- 
soning upon which the framers of the Constitution proceeded in mak- 
ing that instrument. It is sufficient if we can understand the plain 
meaning of its terms used in the Constitution. According to its plain 
meaning, if there be any proposition not mathematical, merely of a 
moral character, which can be said to be demonstrated, it is demon- 
strated by a consideration of the clauses of the Constitution to which 
I have called attention that legislative power can not be exercised 
except when both Houses are in session” (pp. 26, 27). 


[CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 6, 1901, p. 12.] 
Mr. PLATT 


r. TELLER. That was the time 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Felt that the Senate had a right to do 
so. But I do not think there is any necessity for it, or that it would 
be wise to do so at this session. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, while I ite with the view 
expressed that we ought not to enter upon legislation in the ordinary 
sense, yet it appears to me that there are some matters we can do, 
as an illustration I submit a Senate resolution which looks to 


d 
e the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, : 

Mr. Moraan. I desire, before that order is taken, to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair and of the Senate to the rules of the Senate. The 
rules of the te prescribe to the Chair a certain order of business 
in the morning hour, and there is no exception in those rules in refer- 
ence to an executive session or ordinary session. is 


discha: such duties as they see fit 
tl fit to hy before them. The rules of the Senate apply in full forse 
to this extraordinary session, and it is my opinion—I do not know 
how many concur in it—that the order of business is to be pursued 
CCC. session of Co: that 
no one has the right to set de these rules until it 
in an * and we make them apply only to 
Of de Gat rale, Mr, President the ee 

nder rule, Mr. en order o of course, 
is reading ee Then the call for petitions rials. 


extlude the people from tiele ight to present petitions and Merina. 
e e from rr resen ns and memori 
whiel g a — tutional right and which we can not 4 
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No objection was made to it at the time, 
in the Fo bad order of business to sub- 
be able to do so unless the 


esterday. 
and I desire — it is reached 
mit some remarks 3 it, and I 


Senate shall violate its rules by cutting me off. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I think the Senator from Ala’ is 
clearly right. When I submitted my amendment I said that I took the 
liberty to do so if there was nothing preliminary to it in the order of 


must be pursued. 
. Does the Senator from Alabama call for the 
r. MORGAN. I call for the regular order. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order of business 
Mr. TELLER. I Sena 
legislative session 
was 


been called h 
in order. 8 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT, 


Mr. FRYE and Mr. DANIEL, the committee appointed to wait 
upon the President of the United States, appeared, and 

Mr. FRYE said: Mr. President, the committee appointed to 
wait upon the President of the United States have performed 
that duty, and the President stated to the committee that he 
has no further communication to make to the Senate. — 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate adjourn without day. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 2 o’clock and 16 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned without day. 


The 


NOMINATIONS, 
Eæecutive nominations received by the Senate March 6, 1909. 
RECEIVER oF PUBLIO Moneys. 


Oliver C. Kippenbrock, of Highmore, S. Dak., to be receiver 
of public moneys at Gregory, S. Dak. A new office under execu- 
tive order of January 18, 1909, by removal from Mitchell. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Thomas C. Burns, of Mitchell, S. Dak., to be register of the 


land office at Gregory, S. Dak. A new office under executive 
order of January 18, 1909, by removal from Mitchell. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 6, 1909. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Wiliam Loeb, jr., to be collector of customs for the district of 
New York, N. X. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
Beekman Winthrop to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIO MONEYS. 


= 1 E: McDowell to be receiver of public moneys at Williston, 
Da 

Oliver O. Kippenbrock to be receiver of publie moneys at 
Gregory, S. Dak. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Thomas C, Burns to be register of the land office at Gregory, 
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FIRST 


SESSION. 


SENATE, 


Monpay, March 15, 1909. 


The first session of the Sixty-first Congress commenced this 
day at the Capitol, in the city of Washington, in pursuance of 
the proclamation of the President of the United States of the 
6th day of March, 1909. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (James S. SHERMAN, of New York) 
took the chair and called the Senate to order at 12 o’clock noon. 


PRAYER. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Edward E. Hale, offered the following 
prayer: 

Seeing we also are compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the author and 
finisher of our faith. 

For ye, brethren, were called for freedom—only use not your 
freedom for an occasion to the flesh. But through love be 
servants one to another. 

Let us pray. Father, we thank Thee that we are here again. 
We are here with the new week beginning, to consecrate the 
week to Thee, not for to-morrow nor the day after to-morrow, 
but for to-day. We ask Thy blessing, that Thou wilt inspirit us, 
that our lives may be spiritual lives throughout, that we may 
live in the spirit, that we may walk in the spirit. 

We can not thank Thee enough that Thou hast shown us that 
we are Thy children, that we can partake of Thine own almighti- 
ness, if we will, if we choose, that we can go about our Father's 
business. Show us to-day, each one of us, what is the duty that 
comes next his hand to-day. 

We ask it in Christ Jesus. 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
heayen. Give us this day our daily bread. Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who trespass against us. And lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil; for Thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever and ever. Amen. 

THE PROCLAMATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the procla- 
mation of the President of the United States convening Congress 
in extraordinary session. 

The Assistant Secretary (Henry M. Rose) read the proclama- 
tion, as follows: > 


By the President of the United States of America: 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas public interests require that the Congress of the 
United States should be convened in extra session at 12 o'clock 
noon on the 15th day of March, 1909, to receive such communi- 
cation as may be made by the Executive: 

Now, therefore, I, William Howard Taft, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim and declare that 
an extraordinary occasion requires the Congress of the United 
States to convene in extra session at the Capitol in the city of 
Washington on the 15th day of March, 1909, at 12 o’clock noon, 
of which all persons who shall at that time be entitled to act 
as Members thereof are hereby required to take notice. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the United States of 
America the 6th day of March, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States the one hundred and thirty-third. 

[SEAL] WIILIAX H. TAFT, 

By the President: 

P. C. Knox, 
Secretary of State. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 
of the Senate. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Crawford Hale Penrose 
Baile Cullom Heyburn Perkins 
Bor Cummins Hughes Piles 
Bourne Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Rayner 
Bradley Daniel Johnston, Ala. Richardson 
Brandegee Depew ones Root 
Briggs Dick Kean Scott 
Bristow Dillingham La Follette Simmons 
Brown Doltiver Lodge Smith, Mich, 
Bulkeley du Pont McCumber Smith, S. C. 
Burkett Elkins Martin Smoot 
Burnham Fletcher Money Sutherland 
Burrows Flint Nelson Taylor 
Burton Frazier Newlands Warner 
Carter Frye Nixon Warren 
Chamberlain Gallinger Overman Wetmore 
Clapp Gamble Page 

Crane Guggenheim Paynter 


Mr. MONEY (when Mr. Bacox's name was called). The 
eyrin Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] is absent, sick in this 
Mr. MONEY (when Mr. Cray’s name was called). The junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Cray] is absent, at home sick. 

Mr. MONEY (when Mr. MeLAunrx's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. McLaurin] is absent, at home sick. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when Mr. TALtarerro’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from Florida [Mr. TALIAFERRO] is unayoid- 
ably detained. He is on the way here, but has not yet arrived. 

Mr. BAILEY. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
CULBERSON] is detained from the session by sickness. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] is unwell and unable to be 
present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators have answered to 
the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present, 

SENATORS PRESENT. 

By States the following Senators were present: 

Alabama—Joseph F. Johnston. 

California—Frank P. Flint and George C. Perkins. 

Colorado—Simon Guggenheim and Charles J. Hughes. 

Connecticut—Frank B. Brandegee and Morgan G. Bulkeley. 

Delaware—Henry A. du Pont and Harry H. Richardson, 

Florida—Duncan U. Fletcher. 

Idaho—William E. Borah and Weldon B. Heyburn. 

Illinois—Shelby M. Cullom. 

Iowa—Albert B. Cummins and Jonathan P. Dolliver. 

Kansas—Joseph L. Bristow and Charles Curtis. 

Kentucky—William O. Bradley and T. H. Paynter. 

Mainc—William P. Frye and Eugene Hale. 

‘Maryland—lIsidor Rayner. 

Massachusetts—Winthrop Murray Crane and Henry Cabot 


Lodge. 
Michigan—Julius C. Burrows and William Alden Smith. 
Minnesota—Moses E. Clapp and Knute Nelson. 
Mississippi—H. D. Money. 
Missouri—William Warner. 
Montana—Thomas H. Carter. 
Nebraska—Norris Brown and Elmer J. Burkett. 
Nevada—Francis G. Newlands and George S. Nixon. 
New Hampshire—Henry E. Burnham and Jacob H. Gallinger. 
New Jersey—Frank O. Briggs and John Kean. 


New York—Chauncey M. Depew and Elihu Root. 
North Carolina—Lee S. Overman and F. M. Simmons. 


North Dakota—Martin N. Johnson and Porter J. McCumber. 
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Ohio—Theodore E. Burton and Charles Dick. 

Oregon—Jonathan Bourne and George E. Chamberlain. 

Pennsylvania—Boies Penrose. 

Rhode Island—Nelson W. Aldrich and George Peabody Wet- 
more. 

South Carolina—Edley D. Smith. 

South Dakota—Coe I. Crawford and Robert J. Gamble. 

Tennessec—James B. Frazier and Robert L. Taylor. 

Texas—Joseph W. Bailey. - 

Utah—Reed Smoot and George Sutherland. 

Vermont—William P. Dillingham and Carroll S. Page. 

Virginia—John W. Daniel and Thomas S. Martin. 

Washington—Wesley L. Jones and Samuel H. Piles. 

West Virginia—Stephen B. Elkins and Nathan B. Scott. 

Wisconsin—Robert M. La Follette. 

Wyoming—Francis E. Warren. 


SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented the credentials of Isaac STE- 
PHENSON, chosen by the legislature of the State of Wisconsin a 
Senator from that State for the term beginning March 4, 1909, 
which were read and ordered to be filed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that the oath be administered to 
my colleague. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator-elect will present him- 
self and take the oath of office. 

Mr. STEPHENSON was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk 
by Mr. La FoLLETTE, and the oath prescribed by law having been 
administered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE, 


Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 1), 
which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives 


that a quorum of the Senate is assembled, and that the Senate is ready 
to proceed to business. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. ALDRICH submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 2), 
which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be appointed, 
to join such committee as mes be appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to wait upon the President of the United States and in- 
form him that a quorum of each House is assembled, and that Con- 
gress is ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to make, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Albin and Mr, 
DANIEL the committee on the part of the Senate. 


HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. CULLOM submitted the following resolution, which was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 12 o'clock 
meridian until otherwise ordered. 


Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate take a recess until 2 
o'clock, 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 12 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 2 o’clock p. m., when it 
reassembled. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


Mr. William J. Browning, the Chief Clerk of the House of 
- Representatives, appeared and delivered the following message : 

Mr. President, I am directed by the House of Representatives 
to inform the Senate that a quorum of the House of Representa- 
tives has assembled; that JosrPpH G. CANNON, a Representative 
from the State of Illinois, has been elected Speaker; that Alex- 
ander McDowell, a citizen of the State of Pennsylvania, has 
been elected Clerk, and that the House is ready to proceed to 
business. ; 

Also, that a committee of three were appointed by the Speaker 
on the part of the House of Representatives to join the com- 
mittee appointed by the Senate to wait on the President of the 
United States and inform him that a quorum of each of the 
two Houses has assembled and that Congress is ready to re- 
ceive any communication he may be pleased to make, and that 
Mr. OLMSTED of Pennsylvania, Mr. MeKINLAx of California, and 
Mr. Crank of Missouri were appointed such committee on the 
part of the House. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 2 o’clock and 2 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, March 
16, 1908, at 12 o’clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, March 15, 1909. 


This being the day fixed in the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent for the assembling of the first session of the Sixty-first 
Congress, the Clerk of the last House, Mr. Alexander Mc- 
Dowell, called the House to order. > 

The Chaplain of the House of Representatives of the Sixtieth 
Congress, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal God, our heavenly Father, in whom all our longings, 
hopes, and aspirations are centered, we draw near to Thee in 
the sacred attitude of prayer that we may receive abundantly 
of Thy spirit, that working in and through us it may be to the 
uplift of humanity. 

Under Thy providence the Sixty-first Congress of these United 
States is convened in extraordinary session, confronted with a 
stupendous problem which touches every hearthstone through- 
out our Republic. 

We pray most fervently for Thy wisdom to guide, Thy 
strength to sustain, in all its deliberations. Inspire the minds 
and hearts of these Thy servants with patriotism, zeal, courage, 
and statesmanship that their work may be for the best interests 
of all. Bless, we beseech Thee, the Speaker of this House, that 
with firmness in the right, as it is given him to see the right, 
he may guide with unerring precision in all its sessions. Let 
Thy spirit come mightily upon the President of these United 
States, his advisers, and all others in authority, that the affairs 
of state may be wisely administered and the laws of the land 
faithfully executed. Let Thy wisdom guide in justice the de- 
cisions of our judiciary; let righteousness, peace, and prosperity 
smile upon us, that the nation may go forward to larger and 
grander achievements; and everlasting praise be Thine, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will read the proclamation of the 
President of the United States convening the Sixty-first Con- 
gress in extra session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


By the President of the United States: 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas public interests require that the Congress of the 
United States should be convened in extra session at 12 o’clock 
noon on the 15th day of March, 1909, to receive such communi- 
cation as may be made by the Executive; 

Now, therefore, I, William Howard Taft, President of the 
United States of America, to hereby proclaim and declare that 
an extraordinary occasion requires the Congress of the United 
States to convene in extra session at the Capitol in the city of 
Washington on the 15th day of March, 1909, at 12 o’clock noon, 
of which all persons who shall at that time be entitled to act as 
Members thereof are hereby required to take notice. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the United States of 
America the 6th day of March in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States the one hundred and thirty-third. 

[SEAL.] WILLIAM H. Tart, 

By the President: 

P. C. Knox, 
Secretary of State. 


The CLERK. The hour having arrived, under the proclama- 
tion of the President, for the convening of the first session of 
the Sixty-first Congress, the roll will be called alphabetically 
by States to determine if a quorum of the Members of the 
House of Representatives is present. 

The roll was called, and the following Members answered to 
their names: 


Geo W. Taylor. 
S. H. Dent, jr. 
Henry D. Clayton. 
William B. Craig. 
J. Thomas Heflin. 


ALABAMA, 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, 
John L. Burnett. 
William Richardson. 
Oscar W. Underwood. 


ARKANSAS. 


Charles C. Reid. 


R. B. Magen, 
W. A. Hlageia.— /42 | Joe T. Robinson. 


J. C. Floyd. R. M. Wallace. 
Ben Cravens. 

CALIFORNIA. 
William F. Englebright. E. A. Hayes. 


E b 
Duncan E. McKinlay. 
Joseph R. Knowlan James McLachlan, 
Julius Kñahn. S. C. Smith. 
COLORADO, 
John A. Martin. 


James Carson N 


Edward T. Taylor. * 
Atterson W. Rucker. 
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John Q. Tilson.” 
E. Stevens Henry. 
Nehemiah D. Sperry. 


Stephen M. Sparkman, 


Charles G. Edwards. 
James M. Griggs. 
Dudley M. Hughes. 
W. C. Adamson. 

L. F. Livingston. 
Charles L, Bartlett. 


Martin B. Madden. * 
es R. Mann. 
Villen W. Wilson. 
James T. McDermot 
Adolph J. Sabath. 
William Lorimer. 
Fred Lundin. 
Thomas Gallagber. 
Henry S. Boutell. 
Gori $y 1 Foss. 
owar napp. 
Charles D. Fuller nai 
Frank O. Lowden, 


John W. Boehne. 
William A. Cullop. 
William E. Cox. 
Lincoln Dixon. 
Ralph W. Moss. 
William O. Barnard. 
Charles A. Korbly. 


Charles A, Kennedy. 
Albert F. Dawson. 
Charles E. Pickett. 
Gilbert N. Haugen. 
James W. Good. 

N. E. Kendall. 


D. R. Anthony, jr. 
Charles F. Scott. 
P. P. Campbell. 

J. M. Miller. 


Ollie M. James. 

A. O. Stanley. 

R. Y. Thomas, jr. 
Ben Johnson. 
Swagar Sherley. 
Joseph L. Rhinock. 


Albert Estopinal. 
Robert F. Broussard. 
John T. Watkins. 


Amos L. Allen. 
John P. Swasey. 


James Harry Covington. 


Joshua Frederick C. Talbott. 


John Kronmiller. 


George P. Lawrence. 
Frederick H. Gillett. 
Charles G. Washburn. 
Charles Q. Tirrell. 
Butler Ames. 
Augustus P. Gardner. 
Ernest W. Roberts. 


Edwin Denby. 

Charles E. Townsend. 
Washington Gardner. 
Edward L. Hamilton. 
Gerrit J. Diekema. 
Samuel W. Smith. 


James A. Tawney. 
W. S. Hammond. 
Charles R. Davis. 
Frederick C. Stevens. 
Frank M. Nye. 


Ezekiel S. 2 jr. 
Thomas Spight. 

Benjamin G. Humphreys. 
Thomas Upton Sisson. 


James T. Lloyd. 
William W. Rucker. 
Joshua W. Alexander. 
Charles F. Booher. 
William P. Borland. 
David A. De Armond. 
Courtney W. Hamlin. 
Dorsey W. Shackleford, 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Edwin W. Hi 
Ebenezer J. L 


DELAWARE. 
William H, Heald. 

FLORIDA: 
Dannite H. Mays. 

GEORGIA. 
Gordon Lee. 
William M. Howard, 
Thomas M. Bell.— 
Thomas W. Hardwick. 
William G. Brantley. 


IDARO. 
Thomas R. Hamer. 
ILLINOIS. 
James McKinney. 
George W. Prince. 
Joseph V. Graff. 
John. A. Sterling. — 
Joseph G. Cannon. 
William B. 3 
Henry T. Rainey. 
James M. Graham. 
William A. Rodenberg. 
Martin D. Foster. 
Pleasant T. Chapman, 
N. B. Thistlewood. 


INDIANA. 
John A. M. Adair. 
Martin A. Morrison. 
Fdgar D. 5 
George W. Rauch. 
Cyrus Cline 
Henry A. Barnhart. 


IOWA. 
John A. T. HI. 
W. D. Jamieson. 
Walter I. Smith, 
Frank P. Woods. 
Elbert Hamilton Hubbard. 


KANSAS. 
5 1 sy A. Calderhead. 
W. A. Reeder 


E. H. Madison. 
Victor Murdock. 
KENTUCKY. 

James C. Cantrill. 

Harvey Helm. 

J. B. Bennett. 

poe W. Langley. 
D. C. Edwards. 


LOUISIANA. 
Joseph E. Ransdell, 
Robert C. Wickliffe, 
Arsène P. Pujo. 
MAINE. 
Edwin C. Burleigh. 
Frank E. Guernsey. 
MARYLAND: 
John Gill, 
98 E. udd. 
George A. Pearre, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Samuel W. McCall. 
John A. Keliher. 
Joseph F. O Connell. 
Andrew J. Peters. 
John W. Weeks. 
William S. Greene. 
William C. Lovering. 
MICHIGAN. 


H. Olin Young. 
MINNESOTA. 

Charles A, Lindber; e 

Andrew J. Volstea 

Clarence B. Miller, 

Halver Steenerson. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


James William Collier, 
MISSOURI. 

Champ Clark. 

Richard Bartholdt. 

Patrick F, Gill. 

Harry M. Coudrey. 

Politte Elvins. 

Charles A. Crow. 

Charles H. ree 

Arthur P, Murp 


John A. Maguire. 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock, 
James P. Latta. 


Cyrus A. Sulloway. 


Henry C. Loudenslager. 
John J. Gardner. 
Benjamin F. Howell. 
Ira W. Wood. 

Charles N. Fowler, 


hiven W. Cocks. 
e H. Lind: 

98858 Godfrey — Ker. 
Charles B. Law, 

Richard Young. 
William M. Calder. 
John J. Fitzgerald. 
Daniel J. Riordan. 
Henry M. Goldfogle. 
William Sulzer. 
Charles V. Fornes. 
Michael F. Conry. . 
Herbert Parsons. 
Wiliam Willett, jr. 
Jacob Van Vechten Olcott. 
Francis Burton Harrison. 
William S. Bennet. 
Joseph A. Goulden. 
John E. Andrus. 


John H. Small. 
Claude Kitchin. 
Charles R. Thomas. 
Edward W. Pou. 
John M. Morehead. 


L. B. Hanna. 


Nicholas Longworth, 
Herman P. Goebel. 
James M. Cox 

William E. Tou Velle. 
Timothy T. Ansberry. 
Matthew R. Denver, 
J. Warren Keifer, 


Adna R. Johnson. 


Bird McGuire. 
Dick T. Morgan. 
Charles E. Creager. 


Willis C. Hawley. 


Henry H. Bingham, 
Joel Cook. 
J. Hampton Moore. 
Reu Moon. 
William W Fouikrod. 
7€0 eCreary. 
Thomas S. Butler. 
Irving P. Wanger. 
William W. Grlest. 
T. D. Nicholls. 
Henry W. Palmer. 
Alfred B. Garner. 
John H. Rothermel. 
Charles C. Pratt. 
William B. Wilson,“ 
John G. McHenry. 


William Paine Sheffield. 


James O. Patterson. 
Wyatt Aiken. 
Joseph T. Johnson. 


Charles H. Burke. 


W. P. Brownlow. 
Richard W. Austin. 
John A. Moon. 
Cordell Hull. 

W. C. Houston. 


Martin Dies. 
C. B. Randell. 
5 ack Beall. 


Rufus Har 
A. W.G — 


MONTANA. 
Charles N. Pray. 
NEBRASKA. 


* NEVADA, 
George A. Bartlett. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW JMRSEY. 
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Edmund H. Hinshaw, 
George W. Norris. 
Moses P. Kinkaid. 


Frank D. Currier. 


William Hughes. 
Richard Wayne Parker, 
William H. . 
Eugene F. Kinkead. 
James A. Hamill. 
YORK. 


Thomas W. Bradley. 
Hamilton Fish. 
Win 


alby. 
Charles S. Millington. 
Charles L. Knapp. 
Michael E. Driscoll, 
John W. Dwight. 
Sereno E. Payne. 
James B. Perkins. 
Jacob Sloat Fassett. 
James S. Simmons. 
Daniel A. Driscoll. 
De Alva S. Alexander. 
Edward Butterfield Vreeland, ' 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Hannibal L. Godwin. 
Robert N. Page. 
Charles H. Cowles. 
Edwin Y. Webb. 
John G. Grant. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Asle J, Gronna, 


OHIO. 


Albert Douglas. 
Edward Lt Taylor, jr. 
Carl C. Anderson. 
William G. 3 


James Joy 
David A. ‘Hoitingsworth, 
W. A. Ashbrook. 


James Kennedy. 
W. Aubrey Thomas. 
Paul Howland. 


OKLAHOMA, 


Charles D. Carter, 
Scott Ferris. 


OREGON. 


W. R. Ellis. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


RHODE 


Benjamin K. Focht. 
Marlin E. Oimsted. 
John M. Reynolds. 
Daniel F. Lafean. 
Charles F. 5 fy 
George F 

Allen F. 8 
John K. Tener. 
Arthur L. Bates. 

A. Mitchell Palmer. 
J. N. Langham. 
Nelson P. Wheeler. 
William H. Graham. 
John Dalzell. 

James Francis Burke. 
A. J. Barchfeld. 


ISLAND. 
Adin B. Capron. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


SOUTH 


David E. Finley. 
J. Edwin Eller! 
Asbury F. Lever. 
DAKOTA, 

Eben W. Martin, 


TENNESSEE. 


Joseph W. Byrns. 
— — P. Padgett 


Pins , Garratt, 
George W. Gordon. 


TEXAS. 


A. 8. pao 


25 L. Hen 
O. W. Gillespie. 
John H. Stephens, 
ar L. Slayden. 
John N. Garner. 
William R. Smith. 


UTAH. 
Joseph Howell. 
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VERMONT. 
David J. Foster. Frank Plumley. 

VIRGINIA. 
William A. Jones. Carter Glass. 
Harry L. Maynard. James Hay. 
prance Rives Lassite: € 8. Si ig 

r. emp. 
E. W. Saunders. H. D. Flood. 
WASHINGTON. 

William E. Humphrey. Miles Poindexter, 


Francis W. Cushman 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Harry C. Woodyard. 
J ames A. Hughes. 


William P. Hubbard. 

George C. Stu 3 

Joseph Holt Gaines. 
WISCONSIN. 


Charles H. Weisse. 
James H. Davidson. 
Gustav Küstermann. 


1 orse. 
Irvine L. Lenroot. 
WYOMING. 
Frank W. Mondell. 
The Clerk presents for the information of the 


Henry Allen Cooper, 
John M. Nelson. 
Arthur W. Kopp. 
William J. Cary. 
William H. Stafford. 


The CLERK. 


House a statement showing the changes that have occurred 
since the regular election of Members of the Sixty-first Con- 
gress. . 

The statement is as follows: 


Twenty-first Ohio T.E January, 1909. 


* Died. è Resigned. 


Three hundred and eighty-two Members have answered to 
their names; a quorum is present. 


ELECTION OF SPEAKER, 


Mr. CURRIER. Mr. Clerk, I am directed by the Republican 
caucus to present the name of Hon. Joszyn G. CAN NON, a Rep- 
resentative-elect from the State of Illinois, as its nominee for 
Speaker of the Sixty-first Congress. [Loud applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Clerk, I am directed, by the unanimous 
vote of the Democrats, to nominate for the office of Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Sixty-first Congress of the 
United States Hon. CHRAur CLARK, a Representative-elect from 
the State of Missouri. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

The Creek, Are there any other nominations? If not, the 
nominations are closed. The following tellers are appointed to 
conduct the election: Mr. VREELAND of New York and Mr. DENT 
of Alabama, who will please take their places at the desk. The 
Clerk will call the roll, and Members will designate whom they 
desire to elect Speaker. 

The tellers having taken their places, the House proceeded 
to vote viva voce for Speaker. 

The following is the vote in detail: 


FOR MR. CANNON—204. 


Alexander, N. Y. Cushman Graham, Pa. Klistermann 
Allen Dalzell Grant Lafean 
Ames Davidson Greene Langham 
Andrus Dawson Griest 
Anthony Denby Gronna Law 
Austin Diekema Guernsey Lawrence 
Barehfeld Dodds - Hamer Longworth 
Barelay Douglas Hamilton Lorimer 
Barnard Draper H 
Bartholdt Driscoll, M. B. Ha Loudenslager 
Bennet, N. Y. Dwight log Lovering 
nnet, N. Y. en 
Bennett, Ky. Edwards, Ky. Heald undin 
in; Ellis Henry, Conn. McCall 
i pipas H rene 
radle uire 
Brownlow Fairchil Ho worth Mekinisy Cat 
Burke, Pa. Fassett H „N. J. McKinley, III. 
Burke, S. Dak. 1 Howell, Utah 
Burle! ‘oc! ow McLachlan. 
Butler Foelker Hubbard, W. Va. MeLaughita Mich, 
Calder Wordney Huf McMorran 
Calderhead Foss Hughes, W.Va. Madden 
p Foster, Vt. Hull, Iowa Madison 
Capron Foul! A ee ee Wash. Malby 
Goel N.Y. Faller —.— nis z Mann 
deks, N. X. artin, S. 
Cole Gaines Kahn Millen Wang 
Cook Gardner, Keifer Miller, Minn, 
Gon 5 Garde? N. J. eee I M 
0 5 ennedy, Io s 
Cowles. Garner, Pa, Kennedy, Ohio Moon, 
Gillett Nebr. Moore, 
wW Goebel — Morehead 
Crumpacker Good a organ, Mo. 
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Mudd Pratt Southwick Tirrell 
Murphy y 21 ‘Townsend 
Needham Prince Stafford Volstead 
Norris Reeder Steenerson Vreelan 

e Reynolds Sterling Wanger 
Olcott Roberts Stevens, Minn. Washburn 
Olmsted Rodenberg Sturgiss Weeks 
Palmer, H. W. Scott Sulloway Wheeler 
Parker Sheffield Swasey Wiley 
Parsons Simmons wney Wilson, III. 
Payne Slem Taylor, Ohio, Wood, N. J. 
Pearre Smith, Cal. Tener Woods, lowa 
Perkins Smith, Iowa Thistlewood Woodyard 
Pickett Smith, Mich. Thomas, Ohio Young, Mich. 
Plumley Snapp Tilson Young, N. Y. 

FOR MR. CLARK OF MISSOURI—166. 

Adair Dixon, Ind. Hull, Tenn. Ransdell, La, 
Adamson Driscoll, D. A. Humphreys, Miss. Rauch 
Aiken Edwards, Ga. James, Reid 
Alexander, Mo, Ellerbe Jamieson Rhinock 

derson Estopinal Johnson, Ky. Richardson 
Ansber: Ferr! Johnson, 8. C. Riordan 
Ashbroo Finley Jones Robinson 
Barnhart Fi Keliher Rothermel 
Bartlett, Ga. Fl Kinkead, N. J. Rucker, Colo, 
Bartlett, Nev. Floyd Kitchin Rucker, Mo. 
Beall, Tex. Fornes Korbly bath 
Bell, Ga. Foster, III. Lamb Saunders 
Boehne Gallagher Lassiter Shackleford 
Booher Garner, Tex. Latta Shar; 
Borland Garre Lee Sherley 
Bowers Gill, Md Lever Sherwood 
Brantley Gill, Mo Lindsay Sims 
Broussard Gillespie Livingston Si 
Burgess ass lo Slayden 
Burleson zodwin McDermott Small 
Burnett Goldfogle McHenry Smith, 
Byrd ordon Macon Sparkman 
Byrns Goulden Maguire, Nebr. Spight 
Candler Grabam, III. Martin, Colo. Stanley ; 
Cantrill G Mayna Stephens, Tex. 
Carlin Gri Mays Sulzer 
Carter Hamill Moon, Tenn. Talbott 
Clayton Ha Moore, Tex. Taylor, Ala. 
Cline Hammond Morrison ‘Taylor, Colo. 
Collier Hardwick Moss Thomas, Ky. 
Conry Hard Nicholls Thoma: ac 
Covington Harrison O'Connell Tou Velle 
Cox, Ind. Ha Oldfield Underwood 
Cox, Ohio Heflin Padgett Wallace 
Craig Helm p Watkins 
Cravens Henry, Palmer, A. M. Webb 
Cullop Hitchcock Patterson eisse 
De Armond Hobson Wickliffe 
Dent Houston Pou Willett 
Denver Howard Wilson, Pa. 
Dickson, Hughes, Ga. Rainey - 
Dies Hughes, N. J. Randell, Tex. 

FOR MR. COOPER OF WISCONSIN—8. 
Car Hubbard, Iowa Morse Nelson 
Davis Lenroot Murdock Poindexter 
FOR MR. NORRIS—2. 
Cooper, Wis. Hinshaw 
FOR MR. HEPBURN—1. 
Lindbergh 
FOR MR. ESCH—1. 
Kopp 
NOT VOTING—7. 

Cannon Clark, Mo. Legare Sheppard 
Clark, Fla. Esch Russell 


At the conclusion of the roll call, 

The CLERK said: The result of the vote is as follows: JOSEPH 
G. Cannon, of Illinois, received 204 votes. [Applause.] CHAMP 
CLARK, of Missouri, received 166 votes. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. I desire to know if that is the report of the 
tellers. 

The CLERK. They indorse this report. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I understand that the tellers have not con- 
cluded their work—have not cast up the vote. 

Mr. VREELAND (one of the tellers). They have not. 

The CLerK. We will await the pleasure of the tellers. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I therefore suggest that we wait until we 
receive the proper report. 

The CLERK, The tellers agree in their tally. Josera G. CAN- 
Nox, of Illinois, received 204 votes [applause]; CHAMP CLARK, 
of Missouri, received 166 votes [applause]; HENRY A. COOPER, 
of Wisconsin, S votes; Gronen W. NorgIs, of Nebraska, 2 votes; 
Jonx J. Escu, of Wisconsin, 1 vote, and William P. Hepburn, 
of Iowa, 1 vote. 

A quorum being present, and Joszyn G. Cannon, of Illinois, 
having received a majority of all the votes cast, is elected 
Speaker of the Sixty-first Congress. [Applause.] Mr. CLARK of 
Missouri, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, and Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia 
will wait upon the Speaker and conduct him to the chair. 

The committee appointed to conduct the Speaker-elect to the 
chair haying returned with him, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri said: Gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, I present to you the second man in the history, 
of the United States who has been elected Speaker of the House 
of Representatives for four consecutive terms, the Hon. JOSEPH 
G. Cannon, of Illinois, [Prolonged applause.] 
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ADDRESS OF THE SPEAKER. 


The Speaker-elect, on taking the chair, said: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: The election 

to the high office of Speaker, which I now have for the fourth 
time by virtue of your confidence and judgment, is a compli- 
ment the honor of which I do not underestimate and of which 
I am not lacking in personal appreciation. 
We have before us a most important and difficult session of 
Congress. The adjustment of the national reyenues has been 
since the foundation of the Government a fundamental question, 
yielding to none other in importance. Even in the civil war 
the question of adequate revenue marched side by side with the 
valor of our armies and the patriotism of our people. And in 
time of peace, even, disordered finances are a prolific source of 
national ills, not so acute as those of war, but fruitful of 
calamity for the general interest and suffering for the in- 
dividual, 

These considerations should animate us to a high devotion 
to the duty before us. We must subordinate personal feelings 
to the general good, trusting to the considerate judgment of the 
people for approval of our work when it shall have been com- 
pleted. [Applause.] 

I am now ready to take the oath of office. 

The oath of office was administered to the Speaker by Mr. 
BINGHAM, 

SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now call the names of Mem- 
bers by States, and they will assemble in front of the Speaker's 
desk to take the oath of office. 

The Members presented themselves as their names were called 
2 States, and took, respectively, the oath of office provided by 

W. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Cocks of New 
York, Mr. BarNaRD, and Mr. HEALD affirmed. 

The oath of office was then administered to the Delegates 
from the Territories. 


ELECTION OF CLERK AND OTHER OFFICERS. 


Mr. CURRIER. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Republi- 
oe caucus to offer the following resolution and move its adop- 

on. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Hampshire offers 
the following resolution, which will be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 13. 

Resolved, That Alexander McDowell, of the State of Pennsylvania, 
be, and he is hereby, chosen Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

That Henry Casson, of the State of Wisconsin, be, and he is hereby, 
chosen Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representatives; 

That Frank B. Lyon, of the State of New York, be, and he is hereby, 
chosen Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives ; 

That Samuel A. Langum, of the State of Minnesota, be, and he is 
hereby, chosen 3338 of the House of Representatives; and 

That Henr . Couden, of the State of Michigan, be, and he is hereby, 
chosen Chaplain of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, for the resolution just reported 
I offer the following substitute, and ask the Clerk to report the 
Same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama offers the fol- 
lowing substitute for the resolution which has been reported and 
which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That W. P. Kimball, of Kentucky, be elected Clerk of the 
House of Representatives ; 

That J. T. Ellington, of North Carolina, be elected Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the House of Representatives; 

That Willlam W. Adams, of Indiana, be elected Doorkeeper of the 
House of Representatives; 

That Robert L. Douglas, of South Carolina, be elected Postmaster of 
the House of Representatives; and 

That George A. Bacchus, of Maryland, be elected Chaplain of the 
House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the resolution offered as a substitute. 

The amendment was rejected. 

i The resolution of Mr. CURRIER was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The officers-elect of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will present themselves at the bar. 

The officers presented themselves at the bar of the House, and 
the oath of office was administered to them by the Speaker, 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. MICHAEL B. DRISCOLL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 

lowing resolution. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 4. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE SENATE. 


Mr. HOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 3. 


Resolved, That a message be sent to the Senate to inform that body 
that a quorum of the House of Representatives has assembled; that 
JoszpH G. CANNON, a Representative from the State of Illinois, has 
been elected Speaker; that Alexander McDowell, a citizen of the 
State of Pennsylvania, has been elected Clerk; and that the House is 
ready for business. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
y; NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT, 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I offer and move the adoption 
of the following resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 5. 

Resowed, That a committee of three be appointed by the ee on 
the part of the House of Representatives, to join the committee on the 
part of the Senate, to wait on the President of the United States and 
notify him that a quorum of the two Houses has assembled and that 
Congres is reađy to receive any communication he may be pleased to 
make. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The Chair appointed as the committee on the part of the 
House Mr. OLMSTED, Mr. McoKrnuay of California, and Mr, 
CLARK of Missouri. 

DAILY HOUR OF MEETING. 


Regs HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That until otherwise ordered the daily hour of meeting of 
the House of Representatives shall be 12 o’clock meridian, 
The resolution was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution: 
Senate resolution 5. 

Resolved, That a committee, consisting of two Senators, be 9 
to join such committee as may be appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to walt upon the President of the United States and inform 
him that a quorum of each House is assembled and that Congress is 
ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to make. 

And that, in compliance with the foregoing, the Vice-Presi- 
dent had appointed as said committee Mr. ALDRICH and Mr, 
Money. 

The message also announced that the Vice-President had ap- 
pointed Mr. HEYBURN, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. Pines, Mr. Mc- 
LAURIN, and Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas members of a special 
joint committee “to consider the revision and codification of 
the laws of the United States,” on the part of the Senate, under 
the authority conferred by Senate joint resolution 140, ap- 
proved legislative day March 3 (calendar day, March 4), 1909. 

The message also announced that the Vice-President had ap- 
pointed Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. PILES, Mr. Smirx of Michigan, Mr, 
Sruamons, and Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas members of the Na- 
tional Waterways Commission on the part of the Senate, under 
the authority conferred by the river and harbor bill (H. R. 
28248), section 7, approved legislative day March 3 (calendar 
day March 4), 1909. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 


following resolution : 
Senate resolution 4. 


Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives 
that a quorum of the Senate is assembled, and that the Senate is ready 
to proceed to business. 

RULES. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the rules of the House of Representatives of the Six- 
tieth Congress be adopted as the rules of the House of Representatives 
of the Sixty-first Congress, including the standing orders of December 
2, 1907, relating to the consideration of pension and claim bills, the 
provalar of which are hereby continued in force during the Sixty-first 

Mr. DALZELL. On the adoption of that resolution, Mr. 
Speaker, I demand the previous question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the Chair inform the House 
whether the gentleman from Pennsylvania will not explain what 
the rules are, and will he not give an opportunity to offer 
amendments? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has offered a resolution, and that 
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resolution speaks for itself. The gentleman demands the previ- During the call of the roll and when the name of Mr. Town- 

ous question, and on that the gentleman from Missouri demands | SEND was called the following occurred, 

the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 193, nays 189, Mr. TOWNSEND. To make a parliamentary inquiry and to 

answered “ present” 1, not voting 6, as follows: 


urr 


Barnhart 


Denver ; 
Dickson, Miss. 


Dies 

Dixon, Ind. 
Driscoll, D. A. 
Edwards, Ga. 


8 
:: ̃ 8 


148 —193. — 
Edwards, Ky. Kennedy, Ohio Pearre 
EtHs tons a Perkins 
Elvins Knowland Plumley 
Englebright K er Pratt 
Estopina Lafean Pray 
Fairchild Langham 
Fassett Langley Reeder Ii 
Fish Law Reynolds 
Focht Lawrence ordan 
Foelker Longworth Roberts 
Fordney Lorimer P 
Fornes Loud Scott 
Foss Sheffield 
Foster, Vt. Lowden Simmons 
F Lundin — 
Gaines M Smith, F 
es reary owa 
Gardner, u McGuire, Okla. Smith, 
er, ade * 
Garner, Pa. McKinley, III. Southwick 
e cKinne 
Goebel McLachlan, Cal. Staford 
Goldfogie terling 
Graft MeMorran Stevens, Minn, 
G Madden 
8 rant Malby Sulloway 
reene wasey 
Griest S. Dak. Tawney 
Gu Miller, Kans. Taylor, Ohio 
Hamer Miller, Minn. Tener 
Hamilton Thistlewood 
Hanna Mondell Thomas, Ohio 
Hawley Moon, Pa. Tilson 
Heald Moon, Tenn. Tirrell 
Henry, Conn. Moore, Pa. Vreeland 
Higgins Morehead Wanger 
H Morgan, Mo. Washburn 
Howell, N. J. M Okla. Weeks 
Howell, Utah a Wheeler 
Howland Murphy Wiley 
Hubbard, W. Va. N Wilson, HI 
Huff Nye ood, N. J. 
H W.Va. O'Connell Woodyard 
H hrey, Wash. Olmsted Youns: NN. 
ump A ms oung, N. 
Joyce er, H. W. The Speaker 
Parker 
ons 
Kennedy, Iowa Payne 
NAYS—189. 
Ellerbe Jamieson Pujo 
Joħnson, Ky. . 
BSa ene pana 
ohnson, S. b 
ra Jones Rauch 
Floyd Keliher Reid 
Foster, DL Ken ock 
Fowler Kinkaid, Nebr. Richardson 
Gallagher Ki N. J. inson 
Gardner, Kitchin 1 
Garner, Tex. Kopp Rucker, Colo. 
Garrett Korbly Rucker, Mo 
Gill, Md. Kiistermann Sabath 
GHI, Mo. Lamb. Saunders 
Gillespie Lassiter Shackleford 
Glass Latta Shar 
Godwin Lee Sherley 
Good Sherw 
Gordon Lever Sims 
en Lindbe Sisson 
Graham, IIL Lindsay Slayden 
Jregg 1 mall 
Griggs oyd Smith, Tex. 
Gronna Lovering - rkman 
H McDermott Spight 
Hamlin Macon Stanley 
Hammond Madison Steenerson 
Hardwick Maguire, Nebr. Stephens, Tex. 
a Martin, © Sulzer 
Harrison May Talbott 
Haugen Mars 'Faylor, Ala. 
Hay Moore, Tex. Taylor, Colo. 
es Morrison ‘Thomas, Ky. 
Heflin Morse Thomas. N. C. 
Helm oss Tau Velle 
Henry, Tex. Murdock 
Hinshaw Nelson Volstead 
Hitchcock Nicholls Wallace 
Ho Norris Watkins 
Hollingsworth Oldfield ebb 
Houston Padgett eisse 
Howard Page Wickliffe 
Hubbard, Iowa Palmer, A. M. illett 
Hughes, Ga. Patterson 
z — Peters Woods, Iowa 
Piekett 
Humphreys, Miss. Poindexter 
“ANSWERED “ PRESENT "— 
‘Townsend 
NOT VOTING—6& 
Russell Sheppard 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. er 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 


make a statement. 
Peas COOPER of Wisconsin and others. Regular order, Mr. 
jpeaker. 
The SPEAKER. It is very unusual to interrupt a roll call. 
Unless a question of high privilege is involved, the Chair thinks 
interrupted. 


& roll call could not be 
Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, I regard it as a question of 
some so far as I am concerned. [Cries of “Regular 
er!” 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman regard it as a question 
of Dip privilege touching the integrity of the proceedings? 

x Mr. TOWNSEND. I do as affecting myself in regard to my 
yote. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not explain a vote dut- 
ing a roll call if the gentleman’s vote is regularly recorded. 
[Cries of Regular order! 1 

The Clerk will resume the call. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the call of the roll. 

At the conclusion of the roll and before the announcement of 
the vote the following occurred: 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire the Clerk to 
call my name in order that I may vote. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair, under general 
parliamentary usage, as the rules have not been adopted, the 
gentleman’s name will be called. 

The Clerk then called the name of Mr. Henry of Texas, and 
he answered “no.” 

The SPEAKER. Upon this vote the yeas are 194, the nays 
are 188, present 1, and the previous question is ordered. [Ap- 
plause and cheers on the Republican side.} 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, on account of the 
closeness of the vote and on account of the large vote, I ask a 
recapitulation. 

The SPEAKER. So far as the Chair recollects, on a vote of 
194 to 188 there never has been an errer found sufficient to 
justify a recapitulation. Any actual error in the yote can be 
changed to-morrow, if it be an actual error. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, there is no rule on 
that subject, is there? That is a matter of ordinary fair deal- 
ing and good taste. 

The SPEAKER. On the contrary, the Chair thinks not; and 
on a yote, during the taking of which the House was in excep- 
tional order, and which stands 194 to 188, the Chair will not 
order a recapitulation. [Applause on Republican side.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then, Mr. Speaker, I appeal from 
the deeision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER, There is nothing from which to appeal. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Is the Chair afraid of a recount? 

The SPEAKER. The vote has been announced. 

Mr. SULZER. Let us have a recapitulation. It will do no 
harm. 

The SPEAKER. The vote has been announced, and gentle- 
men will be in order. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, it will not do any harm. 

The SPEAKER. The vote has been announced, and gentle- 
men will be in order. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. 
As many as are in favor of agreeing to the resolution will say 
“ aye 3 — 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 189, nays 193, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 6, as follows: 


YEAS—189. 
Alexander, N. Y; Bennet, N. Y. Calder 
Allen Bennett, Ky. Calderhead eae 
Ames Bingham C: Crumpa: 
— Boutell Capron Currier 
nthony Bradley € N. x. ushman 
Barchfeld a = Dawson 
rn — , Pa. Dickoma 
Bartholdt Burleigh Co ids 
tes Butler Cowles 


raper Higgins MeMorran Sheffield 
Driscoll, M. E. Hit” Madden Simmons 
urey Howell, N. J. Malby Slem 
Dwight Howell, Utah Mann Smith, Cal. 
Edwards, Ky. Howland Ma S. Dak. Smith, Iowa 
Ellis Hubbard, W. Va. Miller, Kans. Smith, 
Elvins Huf Miller, Minn. Snapp 
Englebright Hughes, W. Va. Southwick 
Estopina Hull, lowa L 88 
Fairchild Humphrey, Wash. Moon, Pa. Stafford 
Fassett joyce oore, Sterling 
Fish Kahn Morehead Stevens, Minn. 
Focht Keifer Morgan, Mo. 
Foelker Kennedy, Iowa Mo , Okla. Sulloway 
Fordney Kennedy, Ohio M wasey 
“oss Knap) Murphy ‘Tawney 
Foster, Vt. Knowland N Taylor, Ohio 
Foulkrod <ronmiller ye ‘ener 
Fuller ‘ean O'Connell Thistlewood 
Gaines Langham Olcott Thomas, Ohio 
Gardner, Mich. Langley Olmsted Tilson. 
Gardner, N. J. Law Falmer, H. W. Tirrell 
Garner, Pa. Lawrenee arker Vreeland 
Gillett Longworth Parsons Wanger 
Goebel Lorimer Payne Washburn 
Graff Loud z Pearre Weeks 
Graham, Pa. Londenslager Perkins er 
Grent Lowden PI ley 
Greene Lundin Pratt Wilson. III. 
Griest McCall Pray Wood, N. J. 
Guernsey McCrea Prince Woody: 
Hamer McGuire Reeder Young, Mich, 
Hamilton McKinlay, Cal. Reynolds Young, . 
Hanna MeKinley, III. Riordan The er 
Hawley McKinney oberts 
Heald McLachlan, Cal. 7 
Henry, Conn. McLaughlin, Mich. Scott 
5 NAYS—193. 
Adair Ellerbe James Pou 
Adamson Ferris nd 
7 — oe Bs 5 <a Johnson, Ky. — ey 
exander, Mo. ager: ndell, Tex. 
Anderson lood Johnson, S. C.  Ransdell, 
Ansbe Floyd ones Rauch 
Ashbroo Fornes Keliher Reid 
Barnhart Foster, III. Kendall Rhinock 
Bartlett, Ga. Fowler Kinkaid, Nebr. Richardson 
Bartiett, Nev. Gallagher Kinkead, N. J. Robinson 
Beall, Tex. Gardner, Mass, Kitchin Rothermel 
Bell. Ga. Garner, Tex. Kopp Rucker, Colo, 
Boehne arrett Korbly Rucker, Mo. 
Booher Gill, Md. Küstermann Sabath 
Borland Gill, Mo. mb Saunders 
Bowers Gillespie ter Shackleford 
Brantley Glass Latta pana A 
Burgess Godwin Sherley 
Burleson Goldfogle Lenroot Sherwood 
Burnett Good Lever Sims 
Byrd Gordon Lin 
Byrns Goulden Lindsay Slayden 
Candler raham, Livingston Small 
Cantrill Gregg oyd Smith. Tex. 
Carlin Griggs Lovering Sparkman 
Carter Gronna MeHenry Sni 
Carx Hamill Macon Staniey 
Clark, Mo. Hamlin Madison Stee: 
Clayton Hammon re Stephens, Tex. 
Cline Hardwick Martin, Colo. Sulzer 
Collier Hardy Maynard Talbott 
Conry Harrison ays ‘Taylor, Ala. 
5 75 r, Wis. 1 — Tenn. never, go 
Jovington ay oQ. omas, A 
ox. Ind. Hayes Morrison Thomas, N. C. 
Cox, Obio Morse Velle 
Craig Helm Moss 
Cravens Henry, Tex. Murdock Volstead 
Cuil Hinshaw Nelson 
Davidson Hitcheock Nicholls Watkins 
Davis Hobson Norris ‘ebb 
De Armond Hollingsworth Oldfieid Weisse 
t Houston Padgett Wickliffe 
nyver Howard Willett 
Dickson, Miss. Hubbard, Iowa Palmer, A. M. Wilson, Pa. 
D Iughes, Ga. Patterson Woods, Iowa 
Dixon, Ind. Hughes, N. J. Peters 
Driscoll, D. A. Hull, Tenn. Pickett 
Edwards, Ga. Humphreys, 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Townsend 
NOT VOTING—6. 
Clark, Fla. Legare Russell Sheppard 
Esch McDermott 


So the resolution was rejected. 

During the roll call the following occurred: 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the desk 
be cleared of Republicans standing around there watching this 
count. 

The SPEAKER. The rules of the House, if we had rules, 
prohibit Members from standing at the Clerk's desk during a 
roll call, and the Chair will assume, analogous to those rules 
following those rules or because of the practice 
heretofore, in this instamee that Members will 
Clerk’s desk during a roll call. 

The roll call was resumed and leted. 


comp 
Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ing 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RUSSELL] has voted? 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not been sworn in. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, I had an arrangement with 
Mr. Russetx before he left, both leaving at the same time, that 
I would not vote and he would not unless we were both here to 


protect each other. 
[Applause.] 
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I desire, therefore, to ask to withdraw my 
If he were here, I should vote 


The SPEAKER directed that his name be called, and when it 


was called he answered “ Present.” 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 


resolution. 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri offers a reso- 


lution, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


to said rules of said 
First. That the S 


the Pagel 
5 y au 
House), viz: 


viz: 
Accounts, on Mileage, and on Enroll: 
Seco 1 of Rule 


on R 
“On 
Membe 


. GAINES, 
Avucustus P. GaRDNER, 


House resolution 11. 


JOHN M. NELSON, 
Grorcs W. NORRIS, 
elected and appointed members of the Com- 


are 
mittee on Rul 
upon the Commi 


hereby. 
with all the rights, wers, and 
ttee on Rules pan ites of the 


be amended to read as follows: 

ules, to consist of 15 members, who shall be elected by the 
rs of the House, sald committee to elect its own chairman.” 
Resolved further, That the following named M 


embers of the House: 
Evrris A. HAYES, 
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rivileges conferred 
ouse, and In addi- 


tion to the powers conferred upon them, they are hereby authorized 


and directed to revise, amend, simplify, and codi 
their conclusions to 
first Monday in December, 


cedure of the H 


sentatives on the 
be of the highest privil 
House. That said com 


session of Co: 


ause and report 


and in 


the rules of pro- 


1 — House of Repre- 
„ 1909, which report shall 

and remain so until disposed of by the 
ttee mang ae authority to sit during the 
o se 


s and papers, and 


mgress recess, person 
to take testimony either before the full committee or any subcom- 
and actual expenses ineurred in 


mittee thereof; that 
sot, fae out the 
contingent fund 


Adair 
Adamson 


Alexander, Mo. 
Anderson 


the m 


ecessary 
urpose of this resolution 


shall 


paid out of the 


the House: Provided, That said Committee on Rules 
shall continue to act until sald report shall be acted upon by the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on that resolution and its passage, imitating the ex- 
ample of my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], 

Mr. MANN. Upon that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to inquire if the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] will yield— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I can not yield without losing the 
floor, and I am not going to take any chances about it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then, I shall vote against the previous 
question. I am against “gagging” on either side. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
as he pleases. This is a free country. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 180, nays 203, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 5, as follows: 


YEAS—180. 
Clark, Mo. Foster, III. 
Clayton Fowler 
Cline Gallagher 
Collier Gardner, Mass, 
A Garner, Tex. 

Coy: on rrett 
Cox, Ind. Gill, Md. 
Cox, Ohio ill, Mo. 

Gillespie 
Cravens 7 Glass 
Cullo; Godwin 
Davidson Good 
Davis Gordon 
eee 8 ulden m 
Den raham, III. 
Denver Gregg 
Dickson, Miss. Griggs 

Gronna 
Dixon, Ind. Hamill 
Driscoll, D. A. Hamlin 
Bå Hamm 
Ellerbe aaa! 
= Haugen 
Floyd Hayes 


All right; the gentleman can vote 


Hubbard, Iowa 
Hughes, Ga. 


Hughes, N. J. 
Hull, Tenn. 
Humphreys, Miss. 
James 
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Morrison 
Morse 
Moss 


Alexander, N. X. 
Allen 


Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Ky. 
Bingham 
Boutell 


Calder 


Crumpacker 
Currier 


Douglas 
Draper 
Driscoll, M. B. 
Dure; 

Dwight 
Edwards, Ky. 


Clark, Fla. 
Esch 


Murdock Richardson Steenerson 
Nelson Robinson Stephens, Tex. 
Nicholls Rothermel ulzer 
Norris Rucker, Colo. Talbott 
Oldfield Rucker, Mo, Taylor, Ala. 
Padgett Sabath Taylor, Colo. 
e Saunders Thomas, Ky. 
“elmer, A. M. Shackleford Thomas, N. C. 
terson EDAP Tou Velle 
tt Sherley Underwood 
3 Jexter Sherwood Volstead 
Pou Sims , Wallace 
Pujo Sisson 7 Watkins 
Rainey Slayden t Webb 
Randell, Tex, Small e 
Ransdell, La. Smith, Tex. Wickliffe 
Rauch Sparkman Willett 
Reid Spight Wilson, Pa. 
Rhin Stanley Woods, lowa 
NAYS—203. 
Ellis Keifer Parker 
Elvins Keliher Parsons 
Englebright Kennedy, Iowa yne 
Estopina Kennedy, Ohio Pearre 
Fairchild Sup Perkins 
Fassett Knowland Peters 
Fish Kronmiller Plumley 
Fitzgerald Lafean Pratt 
Focht Langham Pray 
Foelker Langley Prince 
Fordney Law 
Fornes Lawrence Reynolds 
‘oss Lindsay Riordan 
Foster, Vt. Livingston Roberts 
Foul ngwo Rodenberg 
Fuller Lorimer tt 
Gaines Loud Shemeld 
Gardner, Mich, Loudenslager Simmons 
Gardner, N. J. Lowden Soap 
arner, Pa. Lundin Smith, Cal. 
Gillett McCall Smith, lowa 
ebel McCreary Smith, Mich. 
Goldfogle McGuire, Okla. Snapp 
Graft McKinlay, Cal. Southwick 
Graham, Pa. McKinley, Ill. Sperry 
Grant McKinney Stafford 
Greene McLachlan, Cal. Sterling 
Griest McLaughlin, Mich. Stevens, Minn. 
Guernsey McMorran Sturgtss 
Hamer Madden Sulloway 
Hamilton Malby Swasey 
Hanna : ey 
Harrison Martin, S, Dak. ‘Taylor, Ohio 
Hawley Miller, Kans. ‘ener 
eald Miller, Minn, Thistlewood 
enry, Conn. Millington Thomas, Ohio 
Mondell Tilson 
Hill Moon, Pa Tirrell 
+ Hollingsworth Moon, Tenn. Vreeland 
Howard Moore, Pa. anger 
Howell, N. J. Morehead Washburn 
Howell, Utah Morgan, Mo. Weeks 
Howland Morgan, Okla. Wheeler 
Hubbard, W. Va. Mudd iley 
Huff = cid 5 Wilson, III. 
Hughes, W. Va. Needham ood, 2 
Hull, lowa ye Woodyard 
Humphrey, Wash. O Connell Young, Mich. 
Johnson, Ohio }cott Young, N. Y. 
Joyce Imsted The Speaker 
Kahn Palmer, H. W. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Townsend 
NOT VOTING—5. 
Legare Russell Sheppard 


So the demand for the previous question was rejected. 
During the roll eall, 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the desk 


be cleared of everybody not entitled to be there. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk’s desk, so far as the roll call is 


concerned, is clear. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 


supervising something right there. 


Mr. DALZELL. There is a Member of the House getting 
your resolution, which he has a right to have. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will suspend. [Cries of “ Get off 


there!” on the Democratic side.] 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri and all other 
gentlemen will please be seated. 


will suspend. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I ask, as a matter of ordinary 
decency, that the gentleman from Pennsylvania leave that desk. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is not in 
Gentlemen will please be seated. 
All right; I want him to get out 


order. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 


of there. 


The SPEAKER. Gentlemen will please be seated. The Clerk 
will suspend until order is restored. The gentleman from Missouri 
is clearly within his right, in the ordinary proceeding of busi- 
ness, that during the roll call the desk shall be clear; but “the 


There is a Member of the House 


In the meantime the Clerk 


letter killeth, the spirit maketh alive.“ The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania states, and the Chair sees, what he came for—to 
see the resolution which the gentleman offered, which is in 
the possession of the Clerk; and the character of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, as well as the character of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, justifies the Chair in suspending the roll 
call; and now the gentleman from Pennsylvania will even oc- 
cupy the floor—— 

Mr. DALZELL. The “gentleman from Pennsylvania” now 
has a copy of the resolution furnished him by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. [Cries of “ Order!” on the 
Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. One word. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, Mr. Speaker—— [Cries of 
Regular order!” on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. There is no occasion for any trouble. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Nota bit in the world. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will see that order is kept. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. All I want to say is this, Mr. 
Speaker: The gentleman from Pennsylvania, with whom I am 
on good terms, or any other gentleman who wanted to investi- 
gate the matter, if he had come to me could have gotten a copy. 
{Cries of “ Regular order!” on the Republican side.] All right, 
now. 

The SPEAKER. One moment. The regular order is de- 
manded, and the Chair trusts that he will not again have to call 
Riennon to disorder. The Clerk will proceed with the call of 

e roll. 

The Clerk resumed the call of the roll. Š 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I đesire to call attention to 
the gentleman from Alabama, who seems to be supervising some- 
thing at the Clerk’s desk. [Laughter.] ‘ 

Mr. CLAYTON. Because “the gentleman from Alabama” 
was simply getting some information by reading the resolution. 
[Renewed laughter.] ; 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is satisfied he was doing exactly 
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what the gentleman from Pennsylvania was. [Renewed 
laughter.] 
Mr. MANN. Nobody else could get the resolution. 


The Clerk resumed and concluded the call of the roll. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Who has charge of the time for 
debate? 

The SPEAKER. The previous question having been refused, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], who had 
asked the gentleman to yield to him for an amendment, is en- 
titled to the first recognition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I offer the following amendment to the 
pending resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman offers an amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the words “Resolved, That” and insert: “ the 
rules of the House of Representatives of the Sixtieth Congress be 
adopted as the rules of the Sixty-first Congress, including the special 
orders of December 2, 1907, 8 to the consideration of pension and 
claims bills on Fridays, which are hereby continued in force during the 
Sixty-first Congress except as the said rules are hereby modified, to wit: 

“1. Amend paragraph 61 of Rule XI by adding thereto the following: 

„The Committee on Rules shall not report any rule or order which 
shall provide that business under paragraph 4 of Rule XXVI shall be 
set aside by a vote of less than two-thirds of the Members present; nor 
shall it report any rule or order which shall operate to prevent the 
ee to recommit being made as provided in paragraph 4 of Rule 


VI. 

2. Amend Rule XIII by adding the following paragraph, to be num- 
bered 3, as follows: 

“*3. After a bill which has been favorably reported shall have been 
upon either the House or the Union Calendar for three days any Mem- 
ber may file with the Clerk a notice that he desires such a bill placed 
upon a special calendar to be known as the “ Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent.” On days when it shall be in order to move to suspend the 
rules the Speaker shall, immediately after the — of the Journal, 
direct the Clerk to call the bills upon the “ Calendar for Unanimous Con- 
sent.” Should objection be made to the consideration of any bill so 
called it shall immediately be stricken from the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent, and it shall not thereafter be placed thereon.’ 
i ad Amend Rule XVI by adding at the end of paragraph 4 the fol- 
owing : 
7 — Riter the previous question shall have been ordered on the passage 
of 5 — = joint No ype cog = motion es sana me ape order, 
an e Speaker-s give preference recognition for su urpose 
to a Member who is opposed to the bill or joint resolution.“ g 

“4. Amend paragraph 4 of Rule XXVI so that it shall read as fol- 


lows: 

„ On Wednesday of each week no business shall be in order except 
as provided by — 4 of Rule XXIV unless the House by a two- 
thirds vote on motion to dispense therewith shall otherwise determine. 
Ses + moua there may be debate not to exceed five minutes for 
an .* 

* On a call of committees under this rule bills may be called up from 
either the House or the Union Calendar, excepting bills which are 
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p eged under the rules; but bills called up from the Union Calendar 
shall be considered in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 


the Union. 
„This rule shall not apply during the last two weeks of the ton.’ 
“Tt shall not be in order for the Speaker to entertain a motion for a 
Wednesday except during the last two weeks of the 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, for ten years I have been 
endeavoring to have this House vote down the previous question 
upon the motion to adopt the rules. I have taken that course 
because from some investigation I was convinced that there were 
some abuses in the procedure in the House which should be 
corrected. I would consider myself as nothing less than a 
blithering idiot if, after clamoring here for ten years, I was 
unable to suggest a single remedy for the abuses against which 
I complain. 

I have no fault to find with the position taken by other gen- 
tlemen, but I am in favor of these particular reforms in the 
procedure of the House. If these changes be made in these 
rules, then the rules will be satisfactory to me. If these 
changes be not adopted, I shall vote for the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]; not because I 
believe that it is a desirable resolution to adopt, but because 
I would prefer it to the present rules as they now exist. The 
amendments which I have submitted to the House are designed 
to accomplish the following purposes: 

One of the abuses against which great complaint has been 
made is the fact that Members are compelled to go to the 
Speaker before they can have a bill submitted to the House for 
consideration by unanimous consent. Under the amendment I 
propose, after a bill has been three days upon either the House 
or the Union Calendar any Member of the House may file a 
notice with the Clerk and have that bill placed upon a special 
calendar for unanimous consent. On days when it is in order 
to move to suspend the rules, two days in each month and the 
last six days in each session of the Congress, the Speaker, im- 
mediately after the approval of the Journal, shall direct the 
Clerk to call the bills upon this calendar, and they shall then be 
called for consideration unless somebody objects to their con- 
sideration. If objection be made, they go off the unanimous- 
consent calendar to the calendars to which they belong. 

8 Another change that I propose is that Calendar Wednes- 
ay 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield briefly. 

Mr. MANN. On that unanimous-consent proposition. As I 
understand the gentleman—— 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I rise to the point that if 
the gentleman from New York yields at all, he must yield abso- 
lutely. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield only for a question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that if the gentleman from New York yields, 
he loses the floor. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that the gentleman 
from New York yielded for a question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, That is all. I do not propose to give up 
the floor just yet. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair submits to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that that is in order. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You might accidentally give it up. 

Mr. MANN. That is one of the fine and new rules, I suppose, 
that we will have when the gentleman from Massachusetts gets 
in charge. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman wants to ask a question, 
I yield for that purpose and for no other. 

Mr. MANN. I simply wish to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Whether under the rule which he proposes it will do away 
with the necessity, as gentlemen now claim, of waiting upon the 
Speaker and asking to have a name put upon a list for recogni- 
tion in order to ask for unanimous consent? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Absolutely. It gives a Member the ab- 
solute right to have submitted to the House, at a definite time, 
a bill for consideration by unanimous consent. No Member need 
seek the consent of the Speaker, unless he is unwilling to wait 
5 the day specified in the rule. The second change, Mr. 

peaker 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. If unanimous consent is necessary 
under the rule you propose, would not the S „ being a 
Member of this House, have the same right to object to the bill 
that he now has to refuse recognition for it? 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He could object when the Clerk called 
the bill; but the complaint that has been made has been this: 
Under the present practice the Speaker objects in private and 
not in the open like other Members; but puts him on the 
same plane with other Members. If he mes to object, he 
must object when the bill is called up by tꝰ erk. 

The second change made by the propoself Aendments is that 
it requires a two-thirds vote instead of a majority vote to set 
aside calendar Wednesday. I believe there should be a day in 
the House when bills can be considered without the interference 
of a partisan majority. If there bea great and urgent necessity 
for setting aside calendar Wednesday, it would be easy to obtain 
a ra yer vote for that purpose, and a partisan majority could 
not do it, 

There is one other change, Mr. Speaker, which, from my stand- 
point, is the most important one of all the changes proposed. I 
believe the greatest legislative outrages that have been perpe- 
trated in this country have been by means of special rules by 
which the majority has denied to the minority the right at some 
time to have a vote upon its position upon great public questions. 

One of the amendments I submit provides that after the pre- 
vious question shall have been ordered upon any bill or joint 
resolution one motion to recommit shall be in order, and the 
Speaker shall give priority in recognition to some one who is 
opposed to the bill. Under our present practice, if any Member 
desires to move to recommit with instructions, the Speaker, in- 
stead of recognizing the Member desiring to submit a specific 
proposition by instructions, recognizes the gentleman in charge 
of the bill, and he moves to recommit, and upon that motion 
demands the previous question. When the previous question is 
ordered the motion to recommit is yoted down. Under our prac- 
tice the motion to recommit might better be eliminated from 
the rules altogether. 

In addition there is a provision that the Committee on Rules 
shall not report any rule or order which will prevent the offer- 
ing of a motion to recommit as just stated, so that the practice 
that has been followed, as was illustrated on the currency bill 
last year, can not hereafter prevail. The Committee on Rules 
can not bring in a rule which would provide that after so many 
hours of general debate the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered, and that the House without intervening 
motion shall yote upon the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For a question. 

Mr. HOBSON. Would the present number of the Com- 
mittee on Rules be determined as at present? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It would, absolutely. 

Mr. HOBSON. Composed of five members, including the 
Speaker? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Exactly. I shall discuss my reasons 
for believing that that is proper as against a conglomerate 
committee, representing the minority and dissatisfied members 
of the party in control to combine and put through all sorts 
of legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If it be a question. 

Mr. HOBSON. Does the gentleman consider that his resolu- 
tion embodying the detail of changes of the rules would be 
wiser in its provisions than would be a resolution or a report 
of the committee contemplated in the original resolution after 
mature consideration? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It would, because I present it in the 
open, where every man can see just what my views are. On 
the other hand, it is proposed to have suggestions made by a 
committee which, in my opinion, has already determined upon 
one of the important provisions that it will report and to which 
I am unalterably opposed—that is, the provision that selects a 
committee which shall select the committees of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose. 

Mr. HOBSON. Now, if the gentleman will permit one ques- 
tion further 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I decline to yield to the gentleman fur- 
ther. I do not propose to demand the previous question, and 
anybody can criticise—— 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman answer 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I decline to yield further. The gentle- 
man from Alabama should not abuse the courtesies of debate. 
I do not propose to demand the previous question, and anybody 
who has any criticism to make can make it when I have 
finished. I will now yield to the other gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. The gentleman recognizes, of course, 
that if this Committee on Rules is elected, that whatever may. 
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be their preconceived ideas, or whatever determination they 
may come to, the rules will be reported back to the House for 
its consideration and its final determination at a time when the 
House is in very much better frame of mind to consider these 
questions than it is to write a set of rules to-day. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the practice be followed in December 
that has been attempted to be followed here to-day by those 
who are interested in this Select Committee on Rules, there 
evidently will be very little opportunity for full discussion if 
they have the votes to put through their scheme. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I should prefer to decline 
to yield further, but I will yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. PARSONS. Why does the gentleman provide that on 
calendar Wednesdays the Speaker shall not entertain the motion 
for a recess? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Because by providing that it shall take 
a two-thirds vote instead of a majority vote to set aside calendar 
Wednesday, calendar Wednesday is absolutely secured to the 
House. Making the day absolute I do not believe that the 
House by a majority should abuse the right and prolong the day 
by taking recesses, from day to day, if the time should ever 
arrive when a motion to take a recess should be in order, and 
thus continue calendar Wednesday indefinitely, to the detriment 
of the business of the House. 

Mr. PARSONS. If the gentleman made that provision, would 
it not then be in order on a calendar Wednesday, after having 
considered some matters, to take a recess and have Thursday 
also act as calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to that prac- 
tice, and that is why I put this provision in the resolution. I 
wish to be perfectly frank, and I wish to explain my position 
fully on these questions. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. May I ask the gentleman 
if in his rule he has also put in the provision that a motion 
to recess on previous days, like Tuesdays, shall not be in order, 
and thereby prevent getting rid of his calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; because it is unnecessary to do so. 
Under the rules at present, Mr. Speaker, the motion to take a 
recess is not privileged. It will never be privileged until that 
time when the calendar has been called and the business under 
the call of committees is exhausted. With a calendar Wednes- 
day, that is not very likely to happen in this House on any 
Tuesday in the week. I think the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER] understands that. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The gentleman under- 
stands that there has never been e ruling as to whether it is 
privileged or not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The rules themselves determine the mo- 
tions which are privileged; and not being privileged under the 
rules, a point of order could be made and would lie against 
such a motion, as I made a point of order against the motion 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] when he moved 
that when the House adjourns it adjourn to a time certain. 

Mr. LASSITER. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LASSITER. For the purpose of offering an amendment 
to carry out, in a measure, the suggestion the gentleman has 
made as to the difficulty individual Members have in securing 
recognition for public business? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman understands that I can 
not yield to permit him to offer an amendment at this time. 

Mr. LASSITER. That is what I wish the gentleman would 
discuss with me. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think I shall permit the gen- 
tleman te intrude his ideas. He will have an opportunity, if 
the House continues in the same frame of mind, to make any 
suggestion that he pleases regarding these rules, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Under the amendments proposed by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], would it be pos- 
sible on a Tuesday to take a recess until 11 o’clock on a Wednes- 
day, and thereby cut out the calendar Wednesday provided? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not if any Member of the House should 
make a point of order that the motion to take a recess was not 
in order, because it is not privileged under the rules, and could 
no be made, and a demand for the regular order would cut 
t out. 


I believe there should be one day each week for business on 
the calendars. Already, however, Mondays have been set aside 
for one class of business, Fridays for another class of business, 
and we now set aside Wednesday for a third class of business, 
if this be adopted. There should be at least two days a week 
when general business might be considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the rules if amended in these 
respects. I have no sympathy with the suggestion that a com- 
mittee of fifteen be elected at this time to revise the rules. I 
believe that whatever changes are to be made should be made 
before the tariff bill is taken up and considered. Those who are 
agitating a change of rules have not made a single concrete 
suggestion not embodied in my substitute, unless it be the one 
to take from the Speaker the power to appoint the committees. 
If it be wrong to permit this wicked old Speaker [laughter] to 
appoint the committees of the House, what an infamous outrage 
it is to propose that he shall be permitted at this time to appoint 
the Committee on Ways and Means, which will make up and re- 
port the most important legislation that the Congress will be 
called upon to consider in á period of twenty years. 

I do not do an injustice to those gentlemen who are support- 
ing the main question when I assert that they are in favor of 
selecting members of the various committees by a committee. 
I am opposed to it. The changes which I have suggested will 
cure the defects against which complaints are made. If these 
abuses be eliminated, what others exist? Now, in reference to 
the Committee on Rules. Under the rules and practice of the 
House it seems to me that it is immaterial whether the Com- 
inittee on Rules consists of 5, 7, 9, or 15 members. It is simply 
an instrumentality by which the majority of the House, when- 
ever great stress of public business requires, is enabled to expe- 
dite the passage of legislation through the House. The only 
object in permitting Members of the minority to be upon the 
committee is to have them informed in advance of what legisla- 
tion it is proposed shall be enacted. For that reason it seems 
to me that it is immaterial of how many members it consists. 
If the power of tuis committee is curbed as I propose, first, to 
prevent the committee from reporting a resolution which sets 
aside calendar Wednesday by less than a two-thirds vote, or to 
prevent the minority making the motion to recommit on any 
bill or resolution; if this power be restricted in the only proper 
way, and 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For a question. 

Mr. JAMES. What remedy do you propose for getting bills 
out of the hands of a committee appointed by the Speaker? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not propose any remedy. 

Mr. JAMES. That is what I thought. 5 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not propose any remedy, and I 
have never been able to make up my mind that there should be 
a remedy. Let me suggest one thing to the gentleman. There 
are certain legislative bodies that are odious to the American 
people. Every one which enjoys an unenviable reputation has 
in its rules some provision which makes privileged a motion to 
discharge a committee from the consideration of a bill. There 
are some persons who have given attention to such matters who 
will understand the reason the opportunities thus given have 
undesirable effects. I am not sure that it is desirable to have 
such provision in the rules—— 

. Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield. 

Mr. GAINES. For a question only. Copies of the resolution 
are not accessible to us, and I wish to know whether the gentle- 
man’s proposition for a calendar day and for unanimous con- 
sent are made to apply in his resolution to this special session. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If my amendment be adopted the rules 
will be adopted as amended as I desire and will go into effect at 
once. If these rules should be amended, in my judgment they 
should be amended now, and whatever changes are required 
should be made before the House starts to consider the tariff 
bill. If they are unfit to do business under, surely they should 
not be permitted to continue for the consideration of the most 
important legislation that will be before the country for years. 
I can understand why gentlemen on that side of the House who 
are dissatisfied, who are anxious to have certain changes in the 
rules, have made as one of the conditions that the rules as they 
now exist shall be in force while the tariff bill is under con- 
sideration. 

These Republicans have assured the country that they will 
put no obstacle in the way of speedy tariff legislation, which is 
merely another way of saying that they will be prepared to 
swallow whatever special rule may be reported, in order to ex- 
pedite in the usual well-known manner the tariff bill when it 
is determined it shall leave this House. I prefer not to trust 
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my cause to those who have so repeatedly shown their sympathy 
to this side of the House by voting solidly for the special rules 
if I can have an opportunity to have the House pass upon my 
suggestions at this time. 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. HAY. What opportunity is there in the rule proposed by 
the gentleman from New York to prevent the majority from 
bringing in a special rule under which the tariff bill can be con- 
sidered in any way it is desired? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. None whatever. The minority, how- 
ever, will have what it has never had before—an opportunity to 
move to recommit that bill, with instructions to report in any 
way the minority may determine. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield to the gentleman for a 
question. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Who will determine which one of the 
opposition is to be recognized to make the motion to recommit? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Speaker will; and if the Speaker is 
so unfit, so unfair, so partisan, so partial in his administration 
of the office of Speaker as to be unfitted to exercise this power, 
I should like gentlemen on the other side of the House who 
want to change these rules, and who voted for his election, to 
explain why they are willing to trust him with any power at 
all. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I will. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman understands, as we all do, 
that this session will probably be occupied entirely by the dis- 
cussion of a tariff bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Iam not in the confidence of those who 
control the House. 

Mr. DALZELL. Let us assume that that is a fact. Now, 
would the provision of the gentleman’s resolution with respect 
to calendar Wednesday require that on Wednesday of every 
week we would have to dispense with that special order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not at all. If there were no bills upon 
the calendars, there could be no business done under the rule. 
And if it be the intention not to appoint committees at this 
session, no bills will be reported and upon the calendars and 
there would be no such obstacle in the way of the tariff bill. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman’s explanation is entirely sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts for a question. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The question which I 
wish to ask the gentleman is this: I hold his resolution in my 
hand. I see a great deal of merit in it. Will the gentleman 
consent, if we adopt this resolution, to adopt it in conjunction 
with the resolution offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] instead of as a substitute for it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will not. That would send my propo- 
sition to this committee. What will happen in that committee 
no one on this earth can tell. I wish to be perfectly frank. If 
I can not get this amendment adopted it will be with great re- 
luctance that I will vote to elect a committee to do any business 
in this House. But if I can not obtain the changes I think de- 
1 in the rules, as a last resort I would vote for that reso- 
ution. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Then, if I understand the 
gentleman, this is a proposition which will make it absolutely 
impossible during the Sixty-first Congress for the House of 
Representatives to elect any committee whatever, either the 
Committee on Rules or any of the other standing committees? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, The gentleman is absolutely accurate. 
That is my purpose. 

i have no desire in this discusion to engender any ill feeling. 
I desire to be perfectly fair and courteous to everybody. I have 
certain well-defined ideas as to what constitutes the abuses in 
the rules. I wish to present what I believe will correct those 
abuses. The situation which exists here offers me that oppor- 
tunity. I stated in the Democratic caucus that if the previous 
question on the adoption of the rules were voted down I should 
resort to every parliamentary expedient to obtain during the 
present session what I thought were essential changes in the 
rules. I stated that if anybody thought that was inconsistent 
with the attitude of the caucus I would leave the caucus. No- 
body did so. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask the gentleman if he will yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. You will not yield time for debate on 
your motion? 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. I have already stated that when I have 
finished I intend to surrender the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the gentleman will agree that we have 
not had time or opportunity to examine his resolution, and we 
offered our resolution providing for an investigation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I never saw it or knew what it was 
until it was read from the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the gentleman will agree to send his reso- 
lution in connection with the one to which it is offered as an 
amendment to the committee, if the resolution were amended 
so that when the report comes back it would have to be con- 
sidered, for instance, under the five-minute rule, and be subject 
to debate and consideration, that would probably give a proper 
opportunity for its consideration. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will not. This original resolution pur- 
ports to be for the purpose of enabling the House to elect a com- 
mittee to do this work. There is no election about it. It is a 
mere selection by two or three Members. It is as bad as leaving 
it to the Speaker. [Loud applause.] It simply shifts the duty to 
somebody else instead of permitting the Speaker to exercise the 
authority. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. NORRIS. But we could strike out all those names of the 
committee named in the resolution, and we could have them 
elected here to fill their places. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no control over that resolution. 
There are certain gentlemen who have taken a very long time 
to discuss the form in which they should present their matter 
to the House. I have given some time to considering the form 
in which I desire my motion to come before the House. I wish 
to say that I have no particular liking for the other proposition, 
and if I yote for it and for the changes contemplated therein I am 
simply choosing the lesser of two evils. I think the changes 
which I have indicated are essential, and that we can force 
this House now to adopt them. Now is the time. Do not wait 
until December, permitting the administration in the meantime 
to exercise its whole coercive force upon the recalcitrant Mem- 
bers upon that side of the House. Now is the time to force 
the Republican side of the House to make concessions. What 
the House will do with this committee scheme I do not know, 
but it will have a choice. It can either take my changes in 
the rules or it can take the other plan. What is done is imma- 
terial to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I have presented these views for the informa- 
tion of the House. I have expressed my views as to what are 
the existing abuses. I present my remedies. Nobody else has 
presented anything in the form of a remedy. It has merely 
been suggested that 15 men go off in secret for six or eight 
months and then come back to this House with something or 
other. If after fourteen years of complaint there is nobody 
with enough capacity to formulate a well-defined plan by which 
the present abuses will be eliminated, then we are in a very 
pitiful condition on this side of the House. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the gentleman permit a correction? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I will not. I decline to yield for 
corrections. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the gentleman yield to a question? 
I think the gentleman will do that. Does the gentleman under- 
stand this resolution provides for secret meetings of this com- 
mittee? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not say that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It provides for meetings to take testi- 
mony. 

Mr. MANN. How can anybody know what it provides for? 
We can not get it. You will not let us see it at the Clerk's 
desk. You will not furnish us with a copy. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If anybody will tell me upon what 
particular question a committee to revise the rules of the 
House can take testimony, it will give me valuable information. 
These rules are not the making of a day. They have not been 
evolved even in the century and a quarter that this Republic 
has been in existence. They can be traced back in their evolu- 
tion for more than three hundred years. 

Mr. JAMES. That is back of George the Third. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In my brief service here I have en- 
deayored to understand the philosophy of the rules, to obtain 
some information as to the various changes that have been 
from time to time made in the rules, to understand the par- 
ticular reason for the existence of particular rules, to find out 
what were the existing abuses in this House, and to formulate 
what, in my opinion, would eliminate those abuses. Embodted 
in the amendment submitted are the changes which I believe 
will effect necessary and substantial reforms. I submit them 
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to the House, and I shall be perfectly satisfied with whatever 
‘may be the action of the House upon the resolution. [Applause.] 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York yields the 


floor. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to make some remarks 
on this pending question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is opposed to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, this is 
one of the greatest days the House of Representatives has seen 
in a quarter of a century. It does not make any difference if 
you beat us by a few votes, or if we beat you by a few votes; 
the jig is up with the House machine. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Before I begin talking about these propositions as to changes 
in the rules, I want to say there is not a man in the House for 
whom I have a kinder feeling than for the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Firzarrarp]. He is exceedingly bright. I 
have done everything that I could in the last three months to 
afford him an opportunity for the exploitation of his peculiar 
talents. Everybody could not go on the committee of fifteen. 
If I had believed that the gentleman from New York coincided 
with me in my views about it, his name would have been the 
first written there by my hand. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
yield to me for one statement. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, with a great deal of pleas- 
ure; yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no feeling because I have not 
been named on the committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I did not say you had. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not in sympathy with what I un- 
derstand to be the fundamental purpose of those who wish to 
elect the committees, and I think it was with the utmost pro- 
priety that I was left off the committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think so, too, under the circum- 
stances—not because I have the slightest ill will against the 
gentleman from New York. I state now publicly what I have 
stated repeatedly in private—that, in my judgment, he is the 
most expert parliamentarian on the floor of this House. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I regret exceedingly to part company with him on this matter, 
which I regard as ultimately of vast importance. If it were a 
question of parliamentary expertness, I would not hesitate to 
choose the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] as one 
of my lleutenants—indeed, as the chief of them—but it is not 
merely a matter of expertness in parliamentary law, it is a 
grave question of public policy on which the gentleman is 
against me, and clearly it would be preposterous to ask him to 
try to enforce a policy to which he is opposed. We need not try 
to deceive ourselves. We could not if we wanted to. For four- 
teen years there has been an insistent, ever-present demand in 
the House to revise these rules by reforming and liberalizing 
them, Six times I have seen this identical motion made that 
was made to-day by my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dazett], and each time I have seen every Democrat line up 
and vote the way that I voted to-day. I am not quarreling with 
anybody. Every man has a right in this world to change his 
opinion, but I now remind Democrats that a demand for re- 
vision of the rules is part of the Denver platform. Outside of 
this House the demand for the revision of these rules is in- 
sistent, strong, increasing; you may turn it down to-day and 
turn it back to-day, but the time is not far distant when the 
public opinion outside of this House will be overwhelming inside 
of this House. [Applause.] 

So far as what happens under the rules, I am not complain- 
ing about myself. Every Republican that has been Speaker of 
this House since I have been here has treated me well. I 
neyer was refused recognition on this floor in my life when I 
was entitled to it. No mortal man ever objected to an exten- 
sion of my time, except twice. Once the gentleman who is now 
Vice-President did it under circumstances very exasperating 
to that side, because I was saying things wholly pertinent, but 
which they did not want to hear; but with that good nature for 
which he is famous he immediately withdrew his objection. 
On another occasion my distinguished friend from New York 
{Mr. Payne] objected to letting me have five minutes. I did 
not complain about it. I made up my mind I would get even 


with him, and I did, so that I am not complaining about my- 
self. But here we are now—391 Members. At 12 o'clock to-day 
the Speaker of this House was equal to only one of us. Per- 


haps by reason of his mental equipment he may have been a 
little superior to any man on the floor; I am willing to grant 
that for the sake of the argument, although I do not believe it. 
LLaughter.] 

But the minute he was elected Speaker he is bigger than the 
whole 390 of us who are left. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] Some people may enjoy that sort of arrange- 
ment, but I do not. It is too one-sided. 

I will say now what I have stated before, that as far as the 
Speaker's personality is concerned I am friendly to him, but I 
am dead against this system of rules. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FITZGERALD] complains that the Democrats went 
into a log-rolling scheme to form a coalition with certain Re- 
publicans. True; but what of it? Since when was it wrong 
for good men to combine for good and patriotic purposes? Here 
and now I want to express my admiration for the courage and 
fidelity of the so-called “ insurgents” who voted with us here to- 
day. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If the gentleman will permit me, 
does it not appear that there is a coalition of a part of dis- 
satified Members on this side of the House with the satisfied 
Members on that side? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Exactly; I was just coming to that. 

Mr. MANN. You do not complain of it, do you? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And I want to say that the 166 
Democrats that stood by the insurgents and voted were deserv- 
ing of credit from the country also. Listen to what we had to 
fight. We had to fight the power of the machine in this House, 
and nobody appreciates the power of that machine more than 
I do. We had to fight the influence of the President of the 
United States, new in office, with the pap undistributed and 
lots of hungry people. It took a Republican with nerve to stand 
out against that. In addition to that the entire force of the 
Cabinet was enlisted against us. In addition to that the “ regu- 
lar“ Senators were enlisted against us, and whether they have 
drafted the Supreme Court or not I do not know. [Laughter.] 

In addition to that the preponderance of the influence of the 
newspapers in this town is against us. What is the objection 
to this committee of fifteen? I only regret that I had to put 
in my own name, but I had to do it. I did it with the advice 
and at the request of every man that spoke to me about it. 

But leave that out. It matters little whether. I am on the 
committee, just so the majority are right. This committee of 
fifteen is to be appointed to bring into the House a revised 
code of rules. What changes it would finally suggest I do not 
know. If we did not like them, we could reject them, whether 
important or unimportant. ‘The thing wanted and the thing 
that we will finally secure is full opportunity to debate the 
rules, and it is monstrous to say that we shall not debate them 
and amend them in any respect whatsoever. In the Fifty-third 
Congress we debated them off and on for six weeks, and no 
harm was done. On the contrary, much good was accomplished. 
The committee of fifteen is authorized to investigate and hear 
witnesses and to hear arguments. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Frrzerratp] would be perfectly welcome before the 
committee, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the 
senior wrangler of the House, would be welcome. [Laughter.] 
The Speaker himself would be welcome before the committee, 
and the truth is I would like to get him before the committee, 
[Laughter.] The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], or anybody 
else, would be perfectly welcome before that committee. Any 
suggestion whatsoever from any source whatsoever as to re- 
forming and liberalizing the rules will be welcomed. What is 
this committee going to do, this “monstrous proposition” that 
the gentleman from New York talks about? It is going out 
and take plenty of time, take the best judgment of the Members 
of this House, and see if there is any way that we can revise 
these rules. 

That is what it is. It took a world of trouble to get together 
on that. Here comes my friend from New York, with wisdom 
superhuman, with a proposition that there is not one man out 
of fifteen here that knows what it is now, and I am against it. 
He says you can not tell what the insurgents will do. I will 
tell you what the insurgents will do. They will stand firm, 
and so will the Democrats. So much for that. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from Missouri mean by 
that that the four insurgents and the six Democrats would 
stand „together on that committee as against the five Repub- 
licans? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. As firm as the Rock of Ages 


(Laughter.] 
Mr. MANN. That is what I think. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri (continuing). On the proposition to 
revise the rules. [Applause] Does the gentleman think there 
is anything improper in men standing together to revise the 
rules? 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield to me to answer? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly not; but the gentleman has often com- 
plained that the Democrats are not sufficiently represented on 
certain eommittees. Does the gentleman think it a fair repre- 
sentation that a majority of two or three in the House should 
have two to one on the committee? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Just as fair as things that happen 
here every day. 

Mr. MANN. That means that what the gentleman complains 
of as unfair on this side he will follow the example. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I mean that we intend to do the 
things that will enable us to revise these rules; that is what I 
mean, 

Mr. MANN. To-morrow? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; not to-morrow, 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Miskouri. For a question, 

Mr. GAINES. I would like to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
souri whether he has the warrant of the Republican insurgents 
for the statement he has made that they would stand with the 
Democrats? I ask his permission to ask that question of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the gentleman wants to do that, 
I sa Suggest that he ask the insurgents. They know how to 
talk. 

Mr. GAINES. That is exactly what I have done. I am re- 
questing the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] to yield to 
me for the special purpose of asking the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER] whether the gentleman from Missouri 
had warrant for that assertion or not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, the alliance 
between the insurgents and the Democrats goes merely to chang- 
ing the rules. As to what happens when that committee is ap- 
pointed, there is no understanding under heaven. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman does not agree with the 
gentleman from Missouri. “He is deceiving you!” 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is precisely what I said. I 
repeat now that the Democrats and the insurgents on that 
committee stand firm as a rock in favor of the proposition of 
revising these rules. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. And I indorse that state- 
ment. [Applause and cheers.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Frrzcrratp], and I infer that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], agreed with him from what 
I could see 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I did not hear what the gen- 
tleman said. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was making a statement about 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. I say that the gen- 
tleman from New York—and as far as I could see from what 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania was doing and saying, he in- 
dorsed his idea—was very much aggrieved because we did not 
take away from the Speaker the right to appoint the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I may be mistaken as to you, but I 
am not mistaken as to the gentleman from New Tork. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
could not agree to that, nor do I. I think the Speaker should 
appoint that committee, and I think the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK] should name the Democrats to go on the 
minority of that committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will explain so that there can 
not be any mistake about that, because I have always tried to 
be frank with this House. Sometimes my manners are not as 
good as they might be. The reason that was done is a double 
reason. In the first place, this extra session of Congress is 
called to revise the tariff; and in the second place, as far as I 
can ascertain, everybody is in favor of revising it down. I may 
possibly be mistaken about that. [Laughter.] There was a 
hue and cry raised in the newspapers that those of us who were 
in favor of this propaganda to revise the rules were trying to 
hold up tariff revision. 


That is a yery strange thing, is it not, that I should be ac- 
cused of undertaking to hold up tariff revision downward, the 
very thing I have been urging in season and out of season for a 
lifetime, and that my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. DALZELL], and my distinguished friend from New York 
[Mr. Payne], and the Speaker of this House. and Senator 
ALDRICH should be more interested in revising and expediting a 


revision down than Iam. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Did anybody ever hear of as ridiculous a lie as 
that? That was in the newspapers. So, in order to get rid 
of that, we concluded to let the Speaker appoint for this extra 
session only the Committee on Ways and Means, and the com- 
mittees that necessarily went with it. Now, that is the whole 
thing. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD], who introduced the substitute for the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], made the state- 
ment that it provided for a continuance of the Committee on 
Ways and Means through our special session. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes, 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Now, I want to ask the question—and 
that he objected to it on that account? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I 
did not object to it because it considered the Committee on 
Ways and Means. I objected to it because it considered the 
present rules. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Then, take it in that way. I want to 
ask the gentleman whether there is any human probability, if 
the question is left to the Speaker, as is provided by this last 
proposition of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], 
that there will be any change in that Ways and Means Com- 
mittee? 2 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, there would not be any 
change under the resolution that I introduced. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Nor under this one, either. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And I can not understand his. I 
will be frank to say that I can not, because it was read so fast, 
and I do not know what is in the resolution of the gentleman 
from New York. 

I might agree to all the propositions which he has made here 
to-day if I knew what they were; but here we went to work and 
spent two or three months on a proposition that we could stand 
on, and I am in the habit of keeping faith with people, and if 
I was in favor of every proposition that the gentleman from 
New York offered here to-day I would vote against every one 
of them in order to keep faith with my allies. [Applause and 
laughter.] That may not suit some people and may suit some 
others. You were applauding because you did not know what 
you were doing 

Mr. MANN. Call them that again; we like to hear it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is the difference what you 
call them? We are operating together for the public good. 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly; call them Democrats if you 
want to do so. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You would be very sorry if we 
called them Democrats. I am very sorry for you if you call 
them Democrats and make them believe you call them that. 
That is all there is to this thing one way or the other as far as I 
am concerned. There is no ill will in it. It is a settled propo- 
sition in my mind that the young men that come to Congress 
and think that it is a great boon to get here shall have a fair 
chance to display their talents after they get here. [Appleuse.} 
That is what I am in favor of; and I want to notify every 
newcomer here to-day that if he votes with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] on one side instead of voting with 
me on the other, he has tied his hands for two years next 
ensuing. [Applause.] And it will not do, after this debate 
here to-day, for any Member ever to go home, Democrat or Re- 
publican either, and undertake to explain to his constituents 
that he did not get his bill through because the Speaker of this 
House is such a tyrant that he would not allow him the chance 
to get his bill through. [Applause.] People have found their 
tongues, and the Speaker is no worse than the rest of you. 
[Applause.] And sometimes I think he is hardly as bad as some 
of you. [Applause.] He represents a bad system; he is the 
flower of that system; and in the public mind you can not dis- 
associate him from it to save your souls. 

I want to repeat the warning I gave, that the man who votes 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania to-day votes to tie his 
hands for two years, and after this debate here to-day no man, 
Democrat or Republican, will make anything by going home and 
whining to his constituents that the reason he did not get done 
what he wished to haye done was because the Speaker of this 
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House was such an infernal despot that he could not get it 
done. I have done my duty; now you can do your duty. I 
now yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Alabama Ir. 
UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. MANN, 
gentleman can not yield time. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point that the gentleman can not yield time, and it seems to the 
Chair the point is well taken. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I voted for the resolution of- 
fered by my colleague from Pennsylvania providing for the 
adoption by this Congress of the rules for the Sixtieth Congress. 
I believe these the best rules for the transaction of business 
ever adopted by any legislative body comparable to this in size 
or importance, but I have never insisted that they were perfect. 
I listened attentively to the reading of the resolution offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri providing for the taking of the 
testimony of witnesses to determine what shall be the rules of 
this House, which seems utterly unreasonable and meaningless. 
That resolution would accomplish nothing practically and im- 
mediately effective except delay. But its ultimate purpose is 
not to make better rules but to tie the hands of the Republican 
majority in this House and put control in the Democratic leader 
and a very small minority on this side. I have listened to the 
reading of the proposed substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York and to his explanation thereof. I 
have so recently discussed the rules at length that I do not pro- 
pose to take up the time of the House further than to say that, 
while I would prefer some modifications of his proposed amend- 
ment, I believe that, upon the whole, it proposes fairly and 
reasonably a settlement of this whole difficulty. The old rules 
were not the work of a day, but of a century of evolution and 
progress. There were some reasonable objections to them which 
this amendment will remove. I, Mr. Speaker, hope that the pro- 
posed amendment will be adopted. I now demand the previous 
question upon the resolution and amendment thereto. [Cries 
of “Oh, no!“ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania demands 
the previous question upon the resolution of the gentleman from 
Missouri and the amendment thereto offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. The point of order is this: 
That the previous question can not be moved at the end of a 
speech under ordinary parliamentary practice. The gentleman 
made a speech before he moved the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is applicable under 
general parliamentary law, and the Chair does not see why the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, having the floor and asking to be 
recognized to demand the previous question, should not be 
recognized. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under parlia- 
mentary practice the assumption is that when any gentleman 
has spoken upon a question he has no right then to move the 
previous question and thereby prevent anybody else from an- 
swering the argument that he himself has made prior to the 
time of his moving the previous question. It is a well-estab- 
lished rule of procedure along those lines. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of the opinion that it is in 
order, under parliamentary usages as they have been applied in 
the House under similar circumstances, to recognize the motion. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. A point of order. 

Mr. LASSITER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I rise to make the point 
of order that whereas the motion for the previous question may 
be in order before the adoption under parliamentary law, the 
previous question on a succession of motions is not in order. 
As I understood the Chair to state the question, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania asked for the previous question on the 
amendment and on the resolution to its passage. 

The SPEAKER. On the resolution and the amendment there- 
to to its passage. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. And I raise the point of 
order that under general parliamentary law the previous ques- 
tion on a succession of motions is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. This is on a resolution and an amendment 
thereto. Now, under the practice of the House in similar cases, 
the previous question may cover, in the opinion of the Chair, 
both the amendment and the resolution. 


Mr. NORRIS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The reference made by the Speaker to the pre- 
vious question applying to several motions under the rules of 
the House is because it is provided for in the rules, is it not? 
I understood the Speaker to say, in answer to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], that the rules for the pro- 
cedure of the House had recognized the motion as made by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED], but I want to 
call the Speaker’s attention to the fact that that is specifically 
provided for in the rules, and that would explain why it would 
be good under the procedure of the House and not as general 
parliamentary law. 

The SPHAKER. The Chair will state that the House is oper- 
ating not under the rules, but under general parliamentary law; 
and Speakers haye hitherto held, and correctly held, that the 
general parliamentary law was founded on Jefferson’s Manual 
and other treatises on parliamentary law and on the practice of 
the House under similar conditions, and the Chair believes the 
motion to be in order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to appeal to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] to withdraw the 
motion for the previous question at this time. I have no desire 
myself to prevent reasonable discussion, and I think it ought to 
be had. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Oxtmstep] has the floor, unless he yields it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate may proceed upon this proposition for one hour, thirty 
minutes of the time to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] and thirty minutes to be controlled by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzceratp], and at the end of 
that time the question shall be voted upon. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I object. 

Mr. MANN. By whom is objection made? 

The SPEAKER. By the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry]. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Also by the “gentleman from Missouri” [Mr. 
HAMLIN]. 

Mr. MANN. I just wanted to show that they did not want 
debate; that is all. ` 

Mr. OLMSTED, Mr. Speaker, I insist on the previous ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CLARK] and the amendment thereto offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like, with 
the permission of the House, to resubmit the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. I think it is better all 
around to have it, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I again ask unanimous consent 
that debate on the pending proposition may continue for one 
hour, thirty minutes of the time to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] and thirty minutes by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Frrz¢rrap]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Do I understand that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] joins in the request? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I always follow my leader, and I 
withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. - Mr. Speaker, I yield five minntes 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for order, and then I wil 
ask that the resolutions be read. 

The SPEAKER. Both? 

Mr. MANN. The resolution and the proposed amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the resolution 
and the proposed amendment. 

The resolution and amendment were again reported. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, there is a very radical dif- 
ference between the proposition of the gentleman from New 
York and the proposition of the gentleman from Missouri. The 


proposition of the gentleman from New York contemplates that 
the Speaker shall control the House of Representatives; the 
proposition of the gentleman from Missouri contemplates that 
the House of Representatives shall control the Speaker. That is 
the radical difference. Now, I have no doubt that some of the 
amendments offered by the gentleman from New York are an 
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improvement of the rules of the last Congress, but his amend- 
ment does not go in any way to the radical proposition that the 
country is demanding. There is no great legislative body in the 
world except this where the leadership of that body is in the 
Chair. In every great legislative body in the world the chair- 
man or speaker is the parliamentarian, the presiding officer, the 
man who sits there to do equal justice between the contending 
sides; but in the House of Representatives, as it has been or- 
ganized for many years, the Speaker is the leader of his party. 
Now, I am not reflecting on the present Speaker of the House 
when I say that there is no man living who, in the excitement 
of the battlefield, can disassociate the leader from the Speaker. 
When the battle waxes hot the contending forces are close, and 
the Speaker always has and always will use the power of the 
gavel to aid along the battle line and help to win the fight. He 
will not leave it only to the vote on the floor to determine what 
the result should be. 

Now, so long as you leave the power to appoint a Rules Com- 
mittee, which is the governing committee of this House, in the 
hands of the Speaker of the House, he will continue to be the 
leader. It will be his fight that is being fought out on the floor. 
He can not disassociate himself from that fight, but will become 
a part of it in the chair. The very moment that you elect a 
Rules Committee, the chairman on the floor of this House and 
the chairman in the committee will become the leader of the 
dominant party in this House and the Speaker will become an 
impartial presiding officer. Now, that is what we are contend- 
ing for. That is the great issue before the American people. 
The issue is that the people of the United States may have their 
legislation here passed on by the Members of this House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BRANTLEY}. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Mr. Speaker, as between the adoption of 
the old rules of the House and the appointment of a committee 
to consider and report on amendments, I would unhesitatingly 
ag unreservedly vote for the appointment of such a committee; 
but if I am given the choice of voting between the appointment 
of such a committee and voting for certain specific definite 
amendments to the rules of this House, amendments that ap- 
peal to my judgment, I propose and intend to vote for such 
amendments. I prefer definite results to-day to uncertain prom- 
ises for the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I haye no quarrel with any man who disagrees 
with the views that I hold; but as a Democrat, instructed by 
the last national convention of my party to favor amendments 
to the rules of this House, I am not willing to go back to my 
people and tell them that as the result of my twelve years of 
service here I was unable to decide upon one single amendment 
that ought to be made. And therefore I had, as a Democrat, 
consented that nine Republicans and six Democrats should think 
the matter over and advise me next December as to what 
amendments they thought should be made. 

As against occupying that position and one of voting for cer- 
tain specific amendments, I propose to vote for the amend- 
ments; and if any of my colleagues who favor amending the 
rules have any other amendments to offer, and they also appeal 
to my judgment, I will vote for them, if they will present them. 

I think we will never have any better time than right now 
in this extraordinary session to make whatever amendments 
ought to be made to the rules of this House; and I can see no 
good and sufficient reason for allowing the question of amending 
the rules to go over until next December, when the calendar 
will be crowded with business, as it will not be during this ex- 
traordinary session. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other thought that I desire to give 
utterance to, and that is this: That if all the hue and cry that 
has gone out throughout the land against what is called “ Can- 
nonism” means anything at all, it means opposition and antago- 
nism to Republicanism, for you can not draw a distinction 
between what is called Cannonism“ and what is called“ Re- 
publicanism.” I am opposed to allowing the issue of Repub- 
licanism to be shifted to that of Cannonism, a shifting that robs 
the Democratic party of its just advantage. 

I would ask my friends who sit upon the other side of this 
Chamber, and who are talking about Cannonism and seeking to 
amend the rules, to point to one piece of legislation that has 
been enacted, or one piece of legislation that has been defeated 
through what is called Cannonism, that did not represent the 
will of the majority sitting on the other side of the aisle. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. JAMES. I will do that for the gentleman. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. I called on the Republicans; on the other 
side. [Laughter.] 3 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, yes. 


Mr. BRANTLEY. The reason the Democrats have not been 
legislating since I have been here has not been due to too many 
rules, but it has been due to too many Republicans. [Laughter.] 
The rules of this House have been framed to enable the majority 
to work its will, and the majority has done so. The responsi- 
bility is that of the Republicans, and the country should so un- 
derstand it and not be diverted by the talk of Cannonism. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield ten minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, in almost 
everything that the gentleman from Missouri has said to-day 
I agree with him. It is not often that I find myself in the posi- 
tion of agreeing with the gentleman from Missouri, but to-day, 
except in one respect, I find that I agree with him absolutely. 

The gentleman is mistaken, however, in giving heed to those 
reports which would lead the country to think that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is not in sympathy with this move- 
ment to change the rules. I tell you he is in sympathy with it; 
and if any man in this House has received any pressure from 
the Cabinet or from the President to induce him to dissociate 
himself from this programme for the change of rules, let him 
stand up on the floor of this House and say so now. No one 
arises; just as I expected. There is not, in my opinion, one man 
who has been guided against this movement by the President. 
I am confident that he, in heart and in soul, approves of the move- 
ment. A little while ago I heard some gentleman speaking of 
us insurgents, asking if we were Democrats. When it comes 
to earrying out the provisions of the Republican national plat- 
form, I will match the Republicanism of the 31 insurgents 
against the Republicanism of any man in this House, [Ap- 
plause.] But if they are not Republicans, the Republican party 
in their own homes will teach them that fact two years from 
now. [Applause.] It is then that the test will come as to 
whether we are Republicans or not. But why are we not Re- 
publicans? Because a party caucus of the Republican party 
chooses to declare for certain rules! Why, you are going to 
yote in a few minutes against the very declaration of your 
caucus Saturday night. That is just what you are going to do. 
Now, what right has the Republican caucus to pass on the ques- 
tion of rules and say that that is a party measure? Up to 
three Congresses ago the rules were never considered in caucus, 
and I reject that test of Republicanism. 

But, then, said somebody, “ You insurgents have been trading 
with the Democrats.” So we have. Will the other gentlemen 
in our party match us in frankness; and tell this House whether 
they also have not tried to do so? [Applause.]} 

With regard to these amendments of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], as I read them over, I found no 
objection to them. I admit that they are one long step further 
toward a real calendar Wednesday and toward correcting this 


.| unanimous-consent abuse; but that is a mere drop in the bucket 


when you consider that by adopting those amendments you 
prevent the appointment of a committee to revise the rules of 
the House of Representatives, and you fasten on the House of 
Representatives for two years all the rules in existence at the 
end of the last Congress, with the exception of the amendments 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Will he state what, in his opinion, should be the other changes 
to be made in the rules? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. No, Mr. Speaker; I will 
not be led into any such trap as that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have done it. I have stated what I 
thought the changes should be. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Now, with regard to what 
the gentleman says, if his resolution is voted down and the reso- 
lution of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK} is adopted, 
he will find out what amendments I think ought to be made to 
the rules when the time comes for the committee to report. I, 
for one, can not agree to the proposition to stop that revision, 
much as I should like to see these amendments adopted, for they 
are well enough in their way. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have never sympathized with 
many of the assaults upon the rules. Instead of putting in the 
time abusing the rules, like some gentlemen in the House whom 
I have heard upon this question, I have endeavored at times to 
study the rules [applause]; and if those gentlemen who are so 
much abusing the rules bad ever read the rules, there would be 
less objection on their part and much more knowledge. 

Now, what is the proposition we have beforeus? Some changes 
are offered by the gentleman from New York. One provides for 
a unnnimous-eonsent calendar, which does away with most of 
the criticism now leveled at the Speaker, and which provides 
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that any objection to the consideration of a measure shall be 
in the open, on the floor, so that any Member who makes it takes 
his objection back with him to his district, and he only makes it 
when he feels the responsibility of making it. 

On the other hand, what is the proposition submitted by the 
combination of allies in the House? The other day the now 
President of the United States in his inaugural address laid 
down certain propositions upon which he proposed to urge Con- 
gress-to legislate. The proposition of these gentlemen now is 
that during all the summer the Committee on Rules shall be in 
session, investigating every wild-eyed idea of every crank in 
the country; and next December they shall submit that report, 
which necessarily must be considered rule by rule, clause by 
clause, paragraph by paragraph, and instead of proceeding to 
the enactment of legislation or the consideration of legislation 
urged by the President and performing the duties of our office, 
next February we would still be listening to my distinguished 
friend from Kansas or my distinguished friend from Massachu- 
setts arguing upon some proposition of this report of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will give me more time; I have 
only five minutes. However, I will yield for a question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does not the gentleman from Illinois think 
that if he listened a little while to the gentleman from Kansas 
he would be making repayment for the time the gentleman 
from Kansas has listened to the gentleman from Illinois? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have often listened to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, and it reminds me of a little incident that 
happened a moment ago when I heard the gentleman from 
Missouri tell how he had always been able to get the floor, but 
he knew that new Members could not; and I saw a Member 
new in the last Congress applaud him vigorously, and yet I 
have seen that new Member speaking on the floor more than 
150 times during the last Congress. [Laughter.] What do 
you gentlemen expect—rules under which each man can talk 
a month during a Congress? 

Mr. JAMES. We expect to consider bills instead of speeches. 

Mr. MANN. That is precisely what this proposition means, 
a consideration of bills instead of a consideration of procedure 
as to how to get to the consideration of bills. We propose now, 
if we can, to adopt a method by which we reach bills for con- 
sideration. Your proposition is to talk about it to see how 
it can be done. There never has been a time when this side of 
the House in majority was not willing to proceed to the con- 
sideration of measures, not merely words, and I believe that we 
are warranted in supporting the suggestion of the gentleman 
from New York and adopting the rules with the amendments 
which he proposes. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I now yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FINLEY]. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, if I understand the demand by 
the public and the press of this country for a revision of the 
rules, it is not that more time be given, or further opportunity 
be given, for unanimous consent to measures, but that great 
measures that the people of the country are interested in may 
be brought up here and considered; that there may be time for 
discussion and for a vote when the majority of the House sees 
fit. 

I have listened to the debate here, and I say, Mr. Speaker, let 
no man deceive himself, for the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] to the present 
rules of this House are more objectionable than the present 
rules. 

What is in the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York? Principally that we shall have a unanimous-consent 
calendar; a unanimous-consent calendar for what? We have 
one now with the Speaker. Now it rests with him and with 
every Member in this House when he gives his consent whether 
there shall or shall not be objection. A bill may be brought 
up more than once. That is the present rule, and practically 
all that there is in the proposed amendment of the gentleman 
from New York is to have the consent calendar, and when that 
calendar is called two days in the month a single objection from 
any Member of this House will remove the bill from that con- 
sent calendar and the bill can not be called up again—a worse 
policy than we have to-day. What the people demand is that 
the rules of the House be revised. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. LASSITER]. 

Mr. LASSITER. Mr. Speaker, I shall not take up any of 
the time allotted to me in discussing the abuses and the reme- 


dies for business by unanimous consent in this House. I de- 
sire to ask the Clerk to read in my time a resolution which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That a majority of the House ma 


proceed to the consid- 
eration and 


determination of any matter as follows: 

“A communication addressed to the Speaker and signed by a ma- 
jority of the Members elected to the House shall be a matter of the 
ighest privilege, and may be presented by any Member at any time 

during a sitting of the House. - 

“Such a communication shall be printed in the Recorp on the day 
of its presentation. 

“Immediately upon the consideration of the Journal and RECORD 
and after the same shall have been ascertained to be correct, upon the 
motion of any Member signatory to such a communication, rules 
shall be held to be suspended, consideration shall be ordered, and a 
vote taken on the main question.” 

Mr. LASSITER. Mr. Speaker, the difficulty which the Ameri- 
can people haye with the House of Representatives is not so 
much the personality of the Speaker or the personality of the 
Committee on Rules. It is the fact that not only an individual 
has no power to express the wishes of his constituency, but even 
a majority of this House has no power whatever to bring before 
this House a measure which the members of that majority 
agree upon, in order to have a vote upon that measure. I 
submit, after having voted for the previous question as de- 
manded by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], and be- 
ing in full accord with the programme which has been outlined 
by him as the leader of the minority on that side, that a reso- 
lution placing in concrete form the demand of the American 
people that a majority of this House shall have the right to 
express its will ought to be submitted to that committee and be 
reported to this House for action. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, I do not think I have ever 
been placed in a more embarrassing position than I was in this 
morning when I had no opportunity to explain my vote. y 
esteemed colleague on the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Mr. RUSSELL, in the final days of the last Congress 
stated that he had a seriously sick daughter at home in Texas 
and he desired to go to her, and it might not be expedient for 
him to return here during the first days of the session. He 
requested me to pair with him in case he did not return in time. 
I, too, was going home, and, not anticipating the business of to- 
day, I consented to protect him by pairing with him. This ac- 
tion on my part has placed me between two contending duties, 
that of voting on measures in which I am interested and with 
which I have been identified, and that of meeting a moral ob- 
ligation to my friend, who, had he not relied upon me, would 
have been here. I must respect my agreement with Judge 
RusskLL and vote “ present.” i 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that I can detect in the debate 
here and in the attitude of the gentlemen who constitute the 
minority on the Republican side a question of policy rather 
than of principle. Gentlemen seem to have absolutely no re- 
gard for the responsibilities which have been placed upon the 
Republican party at this time. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

There is not a man here who will not admit that the amend- 
ments pending are all in line with the ones which the reformers 
have been demanding. The only other thing they have ever 
asked for is the appointment of a committee on committees, 
and they themselves do not dare now, it seems, submit that as 
a proposition for the House to yote upon. 

But there is something else to be done hereafter which must 
inevitably result in embarrassment to the administration which 
is charged with responsibility now. I can not think of a propo- 
sition more violative of the rules of justice and equality than 
the one submitted by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], 
by which he, according to his own admission, picks out a com- 
mittee of six on that side whom he says are committed prac- 
tically to the doctrine which he has been advocating and leaves 
off the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], whom he 
admits is perhaps the best qualified of any man on that side to 
be placed upon such a committee—leaves him off because the 
gentleman has ideas of his own. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

He then goes on and appoints four members of the minority 
on this side of the House and leaves the majority, which is 
charged with the responsibility of legislation, absolutely power- 
less in the hands of a combination which has been admitted to 
exist by both Democrats and insurgents. So I say, Mr. Speaker, 
inasmuch as we are looking for rules which will expedite the 
business of the Congress, inasmuch as we are presenting amend- 
ments which answer every objection that any gentleman has 
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urged against existing conditions, I can not see for the life of 
me how Members on this side of the House are going to satisfy 
themselyes with the cheap notoriety that they are going to get 
at home, or that they think they are going to get, and harmo- 
nize statesmanship with their vote on this floor to-day. Why 
not accept the thing that we can get, the thing that we know 
is in the interests of the business of Congress, and thus be con- 
tent at least for the time being, and go on with the great work 
that is laid down in our national Republican platform. Demo- 
erats and Republicans alike believe that the least possible em- 
barrassment should be experienced in tariff revision, which may 
mean either prosperity or adversity, according as it receives 
the honest, patriotic, and harmonious action of Congress, or is 
met not only by a divided House but by a divided majority 
charged with important legislation. Let us adopt these amended 
rules and proceed to the business of the country. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, two speeches will be made 
on this side—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, go on and make one of them. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. I will let the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. DALZELL] make one of them first. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. All right. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I now yield ten minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Datzerr]. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I have no disposition to occupy 
the time of the House in any general discussion of the merits 
of the rules. I propose simply to make a few observations as to 
the amendments suggested by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Frrzcrratp]. I am one of those who have believed and 
still believe that the rules of the House are the best rules that 
could have been devised to conduct the business of the House. 
People talk about the rules of the House as though some gentle- 
men had gotten together somewhere or other and devised those 
rules; as though some particular Congress, being in control 
of the business of the country, had devised those rules. Why, 
the rules of the House, Mr. Speaker, are the evolution of one 
hundred and twenty years of parliamentary experience. They 
represent the wisdom of the best and most accomplished states- 
manship, so far as our present rules are concerned, of the last 
two decades of our history. There is not a single rule upon 
the rules book of this House that does not have a reason for 
having been put there, and there is not a rule upon the rules 
book of this House that does not have a sufficient reason for 
being retained there. 

The trouble, Mr. Speaker, with the objections to the rules of 
the House is that those objections are made by those who know 
nothing about the rules of the House. They are made from 
ignorance and unreasonable apprehensions. For twenty years 
in this House I have foumd at the beginning of every session 
objection to the rules upon the part of—whom? Upon the part 
of men who have never occupied a seat in this House, but who 
come into it for the first time. Why, this House is constituted 
of 391 Members. There can not be 391 Speakers; there can not 
be 391 chairmen of committees. Twenty-eight thousand four 
hundred bills were introduced in the last Congress. Twenty- 
eight thousand four hundred bills could not be considered by 
-this House. The right of selection must exist somewhere, and 
it exists, under the rules of the House, in such a way as to 
operate to bring to the surface and put upon the statute book 
the best legislation that we can have. Now, Mr. Speaker, there 
have been some difficulties found in the operation of these rules; 
that I confess. 

There is no such thing as perfect rules. First, it has been 
found impossible under the existing rules to take advantage of 
the rule for a call of committees as often as might be desirable. 
It is impossible to have a call of committees—I mean it has been 
found to be impossible in operation to have a call of committees— 
as often as is desired, because, while the call of committees is 
provided for, business of various kinds having a privileged 
standing under the rules of the House intervenes; and there- 
fore there has been complaint upon the part of Members of the 
House because they were unable to reach the bills that they 
would like to consider, either upon the House Calendar or the 
Union Calendar. But just two weeks before the Sixtieth Con- 
gress adjourned the Committee on Rules of the last House 
listened to the gentlemen who were preferring a complaint of 
that character, and by a new rule provided for a calendar day 
or a day for call of committees which should occur every week, 
and which should be imperative unless it were dispensed with 
by a direct motion made to dispense with it. 

Now, I understand that one of the amendments presented by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] is in further 
defense of that so-called “calendar day.” He provides that it 
shall not be dispensed with except by a two-thirds vote. Well, 


I should prefer that the House of Representatives should be 
ruled in all cases by a majority vote, but I see no serious ob- 
jection to making a two-thirds vote necessary to dispense with 
this calendar day. The gentleman further proposes that instead 
of going to the room of the Speaker and asking for recognition 
to propose unanimous consent there shall be a unanimous-con- 
sent calendar, which shall be under the conttol of Members of 
the House. As he proposes, any Member may go to the Clerk 
and say, “I want my bill that is on a certain calendar put on 
the unanimous-consent calendar,“ and then when the day comes 
around when it is in order to take up that calendar the bills 
are called in their order, and, wholly irrespective of the Speaker 
and subject only to the control of the House, the bills are con- 
sidered or are not considered, as the House may see fit. It 
seems to me that is a good amendment to the existing law. It 
will be a relief alike to the Speaker and to the Members of the 
House. The gentleman from New York further provides by his 
amendment that the minority shall have a preference upon a 
motion to recommit. 

We all know that the motion to recommit, under existing 
practice, has been used not to secure recommittal, but to pre- 
vent recommittal. The custom has grown up to have a Member 
of the majority party move to recommit and then to have his 
colleagues vote the motion down. Now, that is, without any 
doubt, an infringement of the rights of parties who under the 
rules are understood and were intended to have the right to 
test the sense of the House on a motion to recommit. I can 
see no honest objection why it should not be provided that the 
minority of the House, those in opposition to any measure, 
whether that minority be Republican or Democratic, shall have 
secured to them what was intended to be secured to them un- 
der the rules as they now exist; and, therefore, I see no objec- 
tion to that provision of the gentleman’s amendment which pro- 
vides that preference shall be given to the opposition when it 
desires to make a motion to recommit. 

Gentlemen, the proposition to choose all of the committees of 
this House by a committee which is to take the place of the 
Speaker is utterly impracticable. It is a proposition that has 
been discussed time and again for over one hundred years in 
this body, and always pronounced by every Congress in which 
it was suggested as utterly impracticable. 

The Speaker is not the absolute arbiter in the selection of 
committees. There are limitations upon his power that he can 
not ignore. There are geographical limitations, limitations 
incident to length of service, limitations as to ability, and be- 
sides all that there is a limitation arising out of the desire 
upon his part honestly to organize the House in such a way 
as to make his administration a success. - 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. DALZELL. Why, certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I understood the gentleman remarked, in the 
course of his speech, that the Speaker was not absolute in re- 
gard to the personnel or selection of the committeemen for the 
various committees. Now, I suppose you are in the confidence 
of the Speaker, and what I want to know is as to what is con- 
templated in regard to the membership of committees. Take, 
for example, the Committee on the Judiciary of this House. 
In it there are only 6 Democratic Members and 12 Republican 
Members, whereas the respective membership of the two parties 
is pretty nearly equal. I want to ask you if it is the purpose 
of the Speaker and the majority here to perpetrate as to 
that 

Mr. DALZELL. I will anticipate the gentleman and say that 
I can not answer his question, as I am not in the confidence of 
the Speaker with respect to appointments. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I wanted to ask the gentleman as to the 
programme in that respect. 

Mr. DALZELL. I am sorry I can not answer the gentleman; 
I would have been pleased to do so. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am sorry that the gentleman can not an- 
swer the question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will ask the gentleman from New 
York how many more speakers he intends to have? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much time have I remaining, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Carron). The gentleman 
has five minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Missouri 
thirteen minutes. 

Mr. 3 of Missouri. Are you going to conclude in one 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. NORRIS]. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, there will be no change in the 
rules that will be satisfactory or produce satisfactory results 
either to the House or to the country that does not take away 
from the Speaker the right to serve on the Committee on Rules 
and the right to appoint all the standing committees of this 
House. [Loud applause.] Any other proposition that may come 
in here will only blind the real situation. [Renewed applause.] 
It is to be regretted, Mr. Speaker, that we were not left to settle 
this question without any outside influences. During the vaca- 
tion Members of this House have been worked upon by the 
various departments of this Government, especially what are 
known as the “ insurgent” part of the House; Senators, Cabinet 
members, and, I regret to say, the President, haye all been 
working in behalf of the Speaker and his machine; so that we 
have had a combination of the Senate, the Cabinet, the Execu- 
tive, and the “ Knights of the Iron Duke,” all combined in an 
assault upon that little band of insurgents. [Laughter.] 

We stand, Mr. Speaker, for a principle, and we are not willing 
to trade off that principle for political pie or even for political 
life. [Renewed applause.] The newspapers all over the coun- 
try in the last few days have circulated reports that if we are 
defeated in this fight we are going to be punished, first, by loss 
of important places on committees, and, second, by losing from 
the executive department -of the Goyernment patronage that 
heretofore has been given to Members of the House. If we are 
to be punished for standing for a principle which we believe to 
be right, then let the lash be unfurled. Do your worst. We will 
not be intimidated. We will not surrender. I would rather go 
down to my political grave with a clear conscience than ride in 
the chariot of victory, a congressional stool pigeon, the slave, 
the servant, and the vassal of any man, whether he be the 
owner and manager of a legislative menagerie or the ruler of 
a great nation. [Applause.] 

I want to say that I have the greatest of confidence and faith 
in our present Chief Executive. I believe, as my friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] has said, that his sympathies are 
with us who want to revise these rules, and the present posi- 
tion of the Chief Executive in working against the insurgent 
movement only illustrates what is to-day before the country as 
a practical illustration of the wonderful power of the “Iron 
Duke” and his machine in the House, The “Duke” is at the 
helm. He is the commander. He is supreme. The President 
is an unwilling and drafted lieutenant and a common United 
States Senator is nothing but a private in the rear rank, [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 


Mr. Speaker, I come from a State which was the first to, 


declare in favor of the candidacy of the present Chief Ex- 
ecutive. I was in the convention that so declared. I was on 
the committee that reported the plank of indorsement. I worked 
in my weak way and did all I could to bring about both his 
nomination and his election. 

I have yet all faith and confidence in him and believe him to 
be one of the great men of the present day. But it is certainly 
a humiliating spectacle that on account of the power of the ma- 
chine that has held sway for years in this House—power given 
entirely by the rules—he has been forced, I believe against his 
own better judgment, to come to the relief of the Speaker and his 
machine. The Iron Duke, sitting upon his throne, crowned with 
the power given him by the rules, reaches out his mighty hand 
and forces even the Chief Executive to do his bidding. This 
very fight is an apt illustration that the power of the Speaker 
should be curbed by a proper change of the rules. It is the 
most important question to-day before the American people. 
We insurgents may have the life crushed out of us by the ma- 
chine, but the cause is right, and in the end it must preyail. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. i 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MURDOCK]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Ask any citizen of the United States what 
is the orđer of importance of the branches of the Government 
and he will answer: The President, the Supreme Court, the 
Senate, and the House of Representatives.” Turn to the Con- 
stitution and what do you find? First, a short preamble,.and 
after that the House of Representatives. What next? The Sen- 
ate, and next the President, and, lastly, the Supreme Court. Ask 
any citizen of the United States the personages of the United 
States in the order of their importance to-day and he will an- 
swer: The President, the Speaker of the House, the justices 
of the Supreme Court, and the Members of the Senate.” 

The question to-day to be answered is a question that the 
country knows clearly. It is this: Has the House of Repre- 
sentatives surrendered to one of its Members all its power and 
its original importance in the democracy? No man can serve 
here six years without knowing that when the electrical word 


passes through this Chamber that “the Speaker wants it,” 
that thing is carried; and if the equally electrical word passes 
through here that the Speaker does not want it, it is beaten. 
[Applause.] These are plain, simple things that come into the 
lives of all of us here. They argue one thing, namely, that this 
House has surrendered its power to one man. You can not 
get any power back to yourself as a Member on this floor, as a 
Representative, unless you go to the sole place where it is 
lodged, and that is with the Speaker. He holds that power 
largely, but not wholly, by reason of committee appointments. 
And just as sure as I am standing here, no matter what the 
action may be here to-day, the American people are going to 
see that the American Congress takes to itself again this, a 
measure of its own power, in order that it may become finally 
representative, as it was intended it should be. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, who has the right to close 
this debate? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
has the right to close the debate. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, I thought I had the right to close 
it. It is my proposition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think it is my proposition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the opinion of the present 
occupant of the chair, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FIrzGERALD] has the right to close. 

i for CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, how much time have 
eft? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has five min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield the rest of my time, five 
minutes, to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ArmMonp]. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, the membership of this 
House divides itself, and has divided itself, into two classes, one 
in favor of amending the rules and one opposed to amendment 
of the rules. Those who favor the amendment of the rules favor 
deliberate consideration of propositions to amend, a considera- 
tion of the whole subject, with a view to a report to the House 
as to the amendments deemed to be feasible, with full oppor- 
tunity to the House to discuss and to vote upon those amend- 
ments and amendments generally. 

What the other element of this House desires was shown 
when the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] made 
the motion to adopt the rules of the Sixtieth Congress as the 
rules of the Sixty-first Congress, and moved the previous ques- 
tion upon that motion. He meant, and those who voted with 
him meant—if they had the power, but fortunately they did not 
have it—to have the House directly adopt the rules, without 
the possibility of amendment and without the possibility of 
consideration. That motion to impose the old rules upon the 
House being defeated, my colleague, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK], has offered in behalf of those in favor of 
amending the rules, in behalf of those in favor of liberality in 
reference to the rules, in behalf of those who desire considera- 
tion of the subject of the amendment of the rules, a resolution 
for which the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] has 
offered a substitute. But who, in the main, are supporting the 
substitute? 

The very gentlemen who in the first place were in fayor of 
the adoption of the rules without the slightest amendment. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] If the substitute be 
adopted, 9 out of 10, if not 19 out of 20, of the votes which go 
to its adoption will be votes cast by the gentlemen opposed to 
any sort of amendment. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is the truth. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Now, the real question before the House 
is whether those in favor of amendment shall he sustained by a 
vote of the House, so that there shall be for all of us fair oppor- 
tunity for consideration, fair opportunity for discussion, fair 
opportunity for a vote upon every proposition submitted; or 
whether, because there may be something of good in the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], 
we shall be content to take that and to deny to ourselves every- 
thing else. It is not a question of bettering the rules or not 
bettering them. It is a question of considering amendments or 
not considering amendments. It is a question of taking what 
the men opposed to all amendment are now willing, out of neces- 
sity, to concede, or standing upon a proposition to amend, and 
having the time to consider it. 

The same appointments may be made with reference to the 
Committee on Ways and Means to deal with the tariff question, 
whether the Clark resolution or the Fitzgerald substitute be 
adopted, and by the same Speaker. The one, the only, question 
is whether or not there shall be a chance for this House to 
determine how it shall select its committees. The substitute is 
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for a perpetuation of the abuse of a selection of committeemen 
by the Speaker, and particularly the perpetuation of the abuse 
of a committee of five on rules, which is not a committee at all, 
but is the Speaker, with his decision to be reported to the House 
by one of his colleagues, selected by him for a place on the 
Committee on Rules, followed by the marshaling of a partisan 
majority under whip and spur to make effective in this House 
the decision of the Speaker. It is not a question whether what 
is offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] 
will make these rules better, but the question is whether we will 
be content with that, or will stand upon and yote for our right 
to consider amendments, to pass upon them deliberately, to 
adopt just such rules as the majority of this House deliber- 
ately, consciously, understandingly, after consideration and the 
full opportunity for consideration, shall see fit to adopt. [Ap- 
plause.] 
OATH OF OFFICE. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, before the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FrrzceraLtp] makes his speech I 
should like to have the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] 
sworn in; and if there are any others here who have not been 
sworn in, they may come forward, too. 

The SPEAKER. The oath of office has not been taken by 
one of the officers of the House and by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. Is there any other Member who has 
not taken the oath? 5 

The oath of office was administered by the Speaker to Mr. 
SHEPPARD, a Representative from Texas, and to Mr. Frank B. 
Lyon, Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives. 


THE RULES. 


The House resumed consideration of the amendment offered 
by Mr. FITZGERALD. > 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with care 
to the discussion that has taken place on this substitute. There 
has not been made a single legitimate criticism of the proposi- 
tions contained in it. When the House, for the first time in my 
ten years of service, has voted down the previous question on 
the rules, so that the rules might be considered and amended, 
those who were in a position to suggest changes and have them 
made, instead of offering amendments, propose to delay for six 
or eight months instead of acting 

Mr. PUJO. Will the gentleman from New York yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, I only have five minutes. 

Mr. PUJO. I will only take one minute to ask this question. 
Why did you not submit your amendment to the Democratic 
caucus this morning? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is a fair question. 

Mr. PUJO. Of course it is. i ° 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Because I could only get three minutes 
in the Democratic caucus to state my position on the rules. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. PUJO. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I decline to yield further. There was 
published in the public press this morning my attitude on the 
rules, as ouflined and as followed here to-day. My only differ- 
ence with the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] on any 
change in the rules, so far as I know as the result of confer- 
ences with him, is as to whether the committees of the House 
should be selected by an elective committee or by the Speaker. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] paid me the ex- 
travagant compliment of saying publicly what he states he 
had often repeated privately, that I was the most skillful par- 
liamentarian in the House of Representatives, and yet he re 
fused to put me on a committee to revise the rules because I 
differed with him on one question alone of all that might be 
proposed. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT rose. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I can not yield any further. What 
more is needed, Mr. Speaker, to demonstrate the absurdity of 
the plan to select committees by a committee? My opinion still 
is that if such a practice were to be put into effect, men would 
not be put upon committees because of their capacity to per- 
form the work that devolves upon them, but because of their 
predetermined and preconceived ideas as to what a certain 
committee should do on proposed legislation. 

Let me say this to the Democratic Members of the House: 
The Republicans do not welcome these changes. [Derisive laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side.] They may take them in preference 
to the other plan proposed; nothing much else has been sug- 
gested but delay. I suggest some substantial reforms to be put 
into effect now. You had an oportunity to formulate your ideas 
on to what changes should be made in the rules. Everybody 
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who thought that these rules should be changed had the same 
opportunity to prepare such changes as they desired and to 


submit them as I had. No one else has done so. 

Mr. Speaker, this side of the House will realize some day 
that this is the only opportunity that has been had, not only in 
a long while, but that would occur, even with this delaying 
scheme, for a much longer while, to make effective changes in 
the rules. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For a question. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I want to say that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK], who offered the main resolution, said that 
he had conferred with the so-called “insurgents” on that side. 
May I inquire of the gentleman from New York if he has con- 
ferred with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] 
and the regulars on that side before offering his resolution? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have not. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I would like to ask the gentleman another 
question. I would like to know—I suppose he is in a position 
of confidence with the Speaker 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not responsible for the gentleman’s 
supposition. 

Mr. CLAYTON (continuing). And I want to ask if the 
Speaker intends to accord to the minority a larger representa- 
tion on the standing committees of the House? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will answer that question frankly. 
I said more than a week ago to the leader on this side of the 
House that, in my judgment, the most important attribute in 
the leadership of the minority was the right to organize his 
side of the House by designating the Members for the re- 
spective committees; that if he insisted upon that right and 
demanded a larger representation on the committees, he prob- 
ably could have both; that, in my opinion, it was of more im- 
portance to us to have such rights than any combination that 
could be made with the dissatisfied members of the majority 
could bring. The gentleman from Missouri differed with me. 
I have no fault to find with him; I believe he should assume 
the responsibility for determining his course. I have answered 
the question of the gentleman from Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I ask unanimous consent that his time be 
extended to answer a question. [Cries of “ Regular order! 
Regular order!“ 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

The question was taken, and Mr. CLARK of Missouri demanded 
a division. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. MANN, and Mr. CLARK of Missouri de- 
manded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 211, nays 173, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 4, as follows: 


YEAS—211. 

Alexander, N, Y. Cushman Greene Livingston 
Allen Dalzell Griest Lon orth 
Ames Dawson Griggs Lorimer 
Andrus Denby Guernsey Lou 
Anthony Diekema Hamer Loudenslager 
Austin s Hamilton Lowden 
Barchfeld Douglas Hanna Lundin 
Barclay raper Harrison McCall 
Barnard Driscoll, M. E. Hawley McCreary 
Bartholdt Durey Heald McDermott 
Bartlett, Nev. Dwight Henry, Conn McGuire, Okla. 
Bates Edwards, Ga Higgins MeKinlay, Cal. 
Bennet, N. Y. Edwards, Ky. Hill McKinley, Ill. 
Bennett, Ky. Ellis Hollingsworth McKinney 
Bingham Elvins Howard McLachlan, Cal. 
Boutell Englebright Howell, N. J. McLaughlin, Mich. 
Bradley Estopina Howell, Utah MeMorran 
Brantley Fairchild Howland Madden 
Broussard Fassett Hubbard, W. Va. Malby 
Brownlow Fish Huff Mann 
Burke, Pa. Fitzgerald Hughes, W. Va. Martin, S. Dak, 
Burke, S. Dak. Focht Hull, Iowa Miller, Kans. 
Burleigh Foelker Humphrey, Wash. Miller, Minn. 
Butler Forney Johnson, Ohio Millington 
Calder Fornes Joyce iondell 
Calderhead Foss Kahn Moon, Pa 
Campbell Foster, Vt. Keifer Moon, Tenn, 
Capron Foulkrod Keliher oore, Pa 
Chapman Fuller Kennedy, Iowa — Morehead 
Cocks, N. Y. Gaines Kennedy, Ohio Morgan, Mo. 
Cole Gardner, Mich. Knapp Morgan, Okla. 
Conry Gardner, N. J. Knowland Mudd 
Cook Garner, Pa. Kronmiller Murphy 
Cooper, Pa. Gillett fean Needham 
Coudrey Goebel Langham Nye 
Cowles Goldfogle Langley O'Connell 
Creager Goulden Law Olcott 
Crow Graft Lawrence Olmsted 
Crumpacker Graham, Pa. Lee Palmer, H. W. 

rrier Grant Lindsay Parker 
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8 Bombes 5 7 PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Pearre Sheffield Stevens, Minn. Washburn Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
Serle Simmons p urgiss woke of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
Plumley Smith, Cal. Swasey Wiley as follows: 
tt Smith, Iowa Tawney Wilson, III. By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 1) to require persons carry- 
er —— Mich. paris, Ohio Woon, N.J. — on occupations and trades subject to the regulative power of 
Reed So ick Thistlewood Y — ‘Mich. gress to pay compensation to employees injured, and to 
Reynolds —— Thomas, Ohlo Young, N — change the general law for injuries received on mail routes - to 
1 5 n r 2 ee on the Judiciary. 50,000 
y a WLEY: A bill (H. R. 2) appropriating y 
NAYS—173. for the improvement of the Yaquina River, Oregon, from Ya- 
Adair Driscoll, D. A. Johnson, Ky. Ransdell, La. quina to Toledo—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
Adamin at — 1 ym Also, a bill (H. R. 3) for the erection of a public building at the 
Alexander, Mo. Finle: Kendall ock city of Roseburg, in the State of Oregon, and appropriating mon- 
Anderson , Va. Kinkaid, Nebr. Richardson eys therefor—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Anser Ant be E 5 ——— Also, a bill (H. R. 4) to extend the provisions, limitations, and 
hart Fowler Kopp Rucker, Colo. benefits of an act entitled “An act to extend the provisions, limi- 
Bartlett, Ga. Gallagher Korbly Rucker, Mo. tations, and benefits of an act entitled ‘An act granting pensions 
welt, Tes. . — tl to the survivors of the Indian wars of 1832 to 1842, inclusive, 
fone Garrett Lassiter Shackleford known as the Black Hawk war, Creek war, Cherokee disturb- 
Booher Gill, Md. Latta tp ances, and the Seminole war,’ approved July 27, 1892,” approved 
Borland po 3 —— June 27, 1902 — to the Committee on Pensions. 
kadot lear Lindbergh 558 By Mr. BROWNLOW: A bill (H. R. 5) for the erection of a 
Burleson Godwin Lloyd Sims monument to the „ of Gen. Evan Shelby to the Commit- 
CCC tee on the Libra 
En Ben f ime MER er i et 
on sek 
Sees SE on the Library. 
J „% „ 
ry 
Clark, Mo. Eaa 2 Tex. er aha Also, a bill (H. R. 8) to provide for a United States reform 
Cline. Hangen Morse Taylor, Colo school, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Ju- 
Collier Hay — ae 8 diciary. 
r, ue Mordori Ton Vel 5 Also, a bill (H. R. 9) to prevent superannuation in the classi- 
. e Helm Nicholls Underwood fied civil service and to create a retirement fund for employees— 
Kral pap Hin i Oldfield Wallace. 8 z bil K. iD} to aetablioh in the DALAT tment of Agri 
g thins s0, a 0 e r - 
88 1 eee ebb culture a bureau to be known as the bureau of public high- 
Davidson Houston Palmer, A. M. Weisse ways, and to provide for national aid in the improvement of the 
Davis aa erg 08 i ieee wna public roads—to the Committee on Agriculture. 
at MPT rer xv... Mametasen sek White Moan 
myer ull, Tenn. „ or e 
Dickson, Miss. Humphreys, Miss. Bajo., tains, to be known as the Appalachian Forest Reserve and the 
Dixon, Ind. Jamieson Randell, Tex. White parece Forest Reserve, respectively—to the Committee 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. on Agric 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
Townsend lic building at Newport, Tenn.—to the Committee on Public 
NOT VOTING—4. Buildings and Grounds. 
Clark, Fla. Esch Legare Russell Also, a bill (H. R. 13) to provide for the erection of a public 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 


The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the reso- 


lution as amended. 


The question was taken, and the resolution as amended was 


agreed to. 


On motion of Mr. Frrzceratp, a motion to reconsider the last 


yote was laid on the table. 


SELECTION OF SEATS. 


building at Elizabethton, Tenn.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14) to provide for the appointment of an 
additional district judge in and for the middle and eastern dis- 
tricts of Tennessee—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15) for the appointment of a United States 
district judge for the eastern district of Tennessee, to detach 
certain counties from the eastern district of Tenntssee and to 
attach the same to the middle district of Tennessee, to provide 
for divisions in said middle district of Tennessee and the time 
for holding the courts, and to provide for officers of the courts, 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
resolution, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House do now proceed to draw posts for 2 


legates of the present Congress, in pursuance of Rule XXXII, an 
ners ss names o f Nembe rs abeent’ from the city or ‘on account at 


sickness are called that — be selected by their colleagues. eee rages — tua sunita 
ce cases— e Commi on the Ju ry. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- Also, a bill (H. R. 18) to provide for the erection of a public 


the question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. F Tenn.—to the Committee on Public 

ADJOURNMENT, By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 19) to provide for the erection 
Mr, PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now Publie Bulldhgs and Gronna e, Va—to the Committee on 
adjourn. [Cries of “No!” “No!”] Also, a bill (H. R. 20) to provide for enlarging and improving 


Mr. Speaker, there seems to be so much opposition to that on | the United States buil t Ab Su 
both sides of the House that I will withdraw the motion. S IE CA UA ee 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the gentleman withdraws the] Also, a bill (H. R. 21) for the erection of a monument to the 
motion, I shall renew it. memory of Gen. William Campbell—to the Committee on the 


and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 16) to extend Fourth street SH. from 
Congress Heights to Washington Highlands, District of Colum- 
bia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 17) to limit the effect of the regulation of 
commerce between the several States and with foreign countries 


Mr. PAYNE. Then, I renew the motion. Library. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
Journed. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 22) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Pulaski, Va.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 23) to amend the act approved February 
27, 1902 (32 Stat. L., p. 43), entitled “An act for the relef of 
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parties for property taken from them by military forces of the 
United States“ —to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 24) to authorize the President of the 
United States to appoint shorthand reporters for the circuit 
and district courts of the United States, to fix their duties and 
compensation, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 25) to divide the State of Virginia into 
three judicial districts, and for other purposes—to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 26) for the establishment, control, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of a sanitarium for disabled volunteer 
soldiers at New River, White Sulphur Springs, in the State of 
Virginia—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27) to provide for the improvement of 
Powell River in Virginia—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 28) to provide for the improvement of the 
headwaters of Big Sandy River in Virginia—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 29) to provide for the improvement of 
Clinch River in Virginia—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 30) providing for the use of $2,000,000 of 
the money that would otherwise become a part of the recla- 
mation fund for the drainage of certain lands in Virginia, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 31) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Norton, Va.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. : 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 32) making Saturday after- 
noon a legal holiday, with pay, for employees in navy-yards and 
naval stations during the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember of each year—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 33) providing for the raising of the U. S. 
battle ship Afaine in Habana Harbor, and to provide for 
8 interment of the bodies therein—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FORNES: A bill (H. R. 34) to encourage the sale 
and exportation of articles of domestic manufacture—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 35) to amend an act grant- 
ing pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who 
served in the civil war and the war with Mexico—to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 36) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Morristown, N. J.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 87) to erect a replica in bronze in the 
city of Washington of the log cabin in which Abraham Lincoln 
was born—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 38) to provide for maximum and minimum 
tariff schedules, and to establish a commission which shall in- 
vestigate all duties on imports and fix the rates within said 
maximum and minimum tariff schedules, negotiate reciprocal 
trade treaties and recommend the adoption of the same, and 
collect such information with regard to products, manufac- 
tures, and commerce as will aid it in the performance of its 
duties and promote and provide for the general welfare—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 39) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Gettysburg, Pa.—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 40) to authorize and direct the Secretary 
of War to purchase certain lands on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg, and making an appropriation therefor—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 41) amending section 2 of the act of April 
19, 1908, increasing the pension of widows, minor children, etc., 
of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late civil war, the war 
with Mexico, the various Indian wars, etc., and to grant pen- 
sions to certain widows of deceased soldiers and sailors of the 
late civil war—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 42) providing for an experimental parcel- 
post system, to be confined entirely to rural delivery routes 
operating from post-offices located in not to exceed four counties 
in the United States—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 43) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a public building at Hanover, in 
the State of Pennsylvania—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 44) making Columbus Day a legal holi- 
day—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 45) to amend sections 2586 
and 2587 of the Revised Statutes of the United States as 
amended by the acts of April 25, 1882, and August 28, 1890— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 46) to provide for obtaining certain in- 
formation relative to the White Mountain, Appalachian, and 
other watersheds and forests—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 47) extending the operation of pension 
laws in favor of the officers and soldiers of the Indian wars to 
include the officers and soldiers of the Bannock war, Oregon and 
Washington, of 1878 and 1879—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 48) granting to the Siletz Power and Manu- 
facturing Company a right of way for a water ditch or canal 
through the Siletz Indian Reservation, in Oregon—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. ‘ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 49) amending the acts of July 27, 1892, and 
of June 27, 1902, by increasing the pension paid to officers and 
men of Indian wars and their widows, and amending the act of 
February 6, 1907, relating to the pensioning of officers and soldiers 
of the war with Mexico and the civil war by extending its pro- 
visions to include the officers and soldiers of the Indian wars— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 50) appropriating $300,000 for the acquir- 
ing, by purchase, condemnation, or construction, of a boat canal 
and locks around the falls of the Willamette River, at Oregon 
City, Oreg., and to be used with a like sum appropriated by the 
legislative assembly of the State of Oregon for the purposes 
named herein—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 51) appropriating the sum of $2,500,000 for 
the improvement of Coos Bay and bar, Oregon—to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 52) to authorize the sale of certain lands 
belonging to the Indians on the Siletz Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Oregon—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 53) providing for repair of dikes and main- 
tenance work on Tillamook Bay and Hoquarton Slough, in 
Oregon—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 54) appropriating $50,000 for the improve- 
ment of Tillamook River, Bay, and bar, and the tidal slough to 
Tillamook City, all in Oregon—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. WANGER: A bill (H. R. 55) providing for the erec- 
tion of two memorial arches at Valley Forge, Pa.—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 56) to establish Paul Jones Day in the 
navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 57) providing for the retirement of petty 
officers and enlisted men of the United States Navy—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 58) to create in the War Department a 
roll to be known as the volunteer retired list, to authorize 
placing thereon with retired pay certain surviving officers and 
privates of the United States Volunteer Army of the civil war, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 59) to authorize the Postmaster-General 
to establish a station, substation, or branch post-office in certain 
communities—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 60) to provide for a site and public build- 
ing at Pottstown, Pa.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 61) to aid the Gridley Memorial 
Association in the erection of a monument to Charles Vernon 
Gridley, late a captain, United States Navy—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 62) amending the pension act approved 
March 2, 1903 (public act No. 134)—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 63) for acquir- 
ing national forests on the headwaters of Red River, in the 
State of Texas—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 64) to repeal. sundry paragraplis of the 
act approved July 24, 1897, entitled “An act to provide revenue 
for the Government and to encourage the industries of the 
United States,” and to place wood pulp and agricultural imple- 
ments on the free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 65) authorizing the President of the United 
States to enter into commercial agreements for the purpose of 
securing enlarged foreign markets for the beef and pork prod- 
a of the United States—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 66) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to lease allotted or unallotted Indian lands for mining 
purposes—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 67) authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to complete the final rolls of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
777.00 ͤ VVT 

a 

Also, a bill (H. R. 68) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the adjudication and payment of claims arising from 
Indian depredations,” approved March 8, 1891—to the Commit- 


tee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 69) regulating the passenger fare on rail- 
roads in Arizona and New Mexico, and for other purposes—to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 70) for the erection of a federal build- 
ing for the United States at Bowie, Tex.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 71) for the erection of a federal building 
for the United States at Denton, Tex.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 72) for the erection of a federal building 
for the United States at Vernon, Tex.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 73) for the erection of a federal building 
at Amarillo, Tex.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 74) to promote competition and to prevent 
discrimination in trade—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 75) pensioning the surviving officers and 
enlisted men of the Texas volunteers employed in the defense 
of the frontier of that State against Mexican marauders and 
Indian depredations from January 1, 1851, to January 1, 1861, 
and from 1866 to 1876, inclusive, and for other purposes—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 76) directing the Secretary of War to as- 
certain the amount of money expended by the State of Texas 
between January 1, 1866, and December 31, 1876, inclusive, and 
report the same to Congress for its consideration—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 77) to authorize the publication of a dic- 
tionary of the minerals and ores of the United States—to the 
Committee on Printing. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 78) requiring any citizen of a foreign coun- 
try who may procure a copyright or letters patent from the 
United States to pay to the United States for such copyright 
or patent the same amount of fees and to subject himself to 
the same laws, rules, and regulations relating to such patent, 
its use and control, as the government of such foreign country 
exacts by its laws and regulations from citizens of the United 
States, and for other pu o the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 79) to establish a fish hatchery and bio- 
logical station at Canyon City, Randall County, Tex.—to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 80) to provide for the col- 
lection of taxes on legacies of property and on property inher- 
ited or given in contemplation of death—te the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 81) to 
increase the tax on distilled spirits, beer, and playing cards— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 82) to prevent payment of special tax on 
retail liquor dealers under assumed or fictitious name, ete.— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 83) to increase the compensation of rural 
letter carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 84) for the erection of a public building at 
Clarksdale, Miss—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 85) to provide for holding terms of United 
States courts at Clarksdale, Miss.—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 86) to place coal on the 
free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 87) for the distribution of the cotton-tax 
fund collected in the State of Ohio—to the Committee on Ciaims. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 88) to place lumber on the free list—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 89) to reorganize and enlist the 
members of the United States Naval Academy Band—to the 
Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 90) providing for the construction of dry 
docks—to the Committee on Naval 

Also, a bill (H. R. 91) to provide for the purchase of ground 
for and the erection of a public building for an tion 
station, on a site to be selected for said station, in the city of 


3 Md. to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

By Mr, SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 92) for the erection of an 
equestrian statue of Maj. Gen. John Stark in the city of Man- 
chester, N. H.—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 93) authorizing the President 
of the United States to purchase the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 94) making an appro- 
priation toward the construction of a dry dock at the Ports- 
mouth Navy-Yard—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 95) to provide 
for a Delegate to the House of Representatives of the United 
States from Porto Rico—to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 96) providing that the inhabitants of Porto 
Rico shall be citizens of the United States—to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 97) setting aside a portion of the proceeds 
of the sales of public lands in the Philippine Islands for school 
purposes—to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 98) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Monroe, in the 
State of Wisconsin—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 99) for the purchase 
of the Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 100) to retire 
on full pay certain disabled persons from the United States 
Light-House Seryice—to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 101) amending section 2 of 
the invalid-pension act of June 27, 1890—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 102) to increase and fix the pay of petty 
officers and enlisted men of the United States Navy—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 103) to provide for an allowance for sub- 
sistence of rural free-delivery carriers—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 104) providing for the retirement of non- 
commissioned officers, petty officers, and enlisted men of the 
Army, Nayy, and Marine Corps of the United States—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 105) for acquiring national 
forests in the Southern Appalachian Mountains and White 
Mountains—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 106) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Morristown, in the State of Tennessee—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 107) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and erection of a public building at Maryville, Tenn.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 108) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and erection of a public building at Jellico, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 109) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
increase the pensions of widows, minor children, etc, of 
soldiers and sailors of the civil war, the war with Mexico, 
the various Indian wars, etc., and to grant a pension to certain 
widows of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the late civil 
war ”—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 110) to provide 
revenue for the Government by levying an income tax—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 111) requiring the assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes imposed by the income-tax law of August 28, 
1894—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 112) to establish a fish hatchery and bio- 
logical station in Fourth Congressional District of the State of 
Tennessee—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 113) for the erection of a public building 
= Lebanon, Tenn.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 114) for the erection of a public building 
at Cookeville, Tenn.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 


Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 115) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide revenue for the Government, and to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States,“ approved July 24, 1897—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 116) to repeal import duties on antitoxin 
and diphtheria serum—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 117) to reduce the duties on watches im- 
ported into the United States from foreign countries—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 118) to repeal the duty on coal—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 119) for the relief of tobacco. growers—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 120) to amend section 
2 of an act entitled “An act granting pensions to soldiers and 
sailors who are incapacitated for the performance of manual 
labor, and providing for pensions to widows, minor children, 
and dependent parents,” approved June 27, 1890—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 121) authorizing a judicial review of law 
and facts in fraud-order cases—to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 122) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a publie building thereon at Valparaiso, in 
the State of Indiana—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 123) to provide for the establishment of 
judicial divisions in the district of Indiana, and for other pur- 
poses in connection therewith—to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 124) to authorize the Chicago, Indiana 
and Southern Railroad Company to construct and maintain a 
bridge across the Grand Calumet River in the city of East 
Chicago, Ind—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HOBSON: A bill (H. R. 125) to promote the cause of 
international peace and arbitration—to the Committee on Nayal 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 126) providing for the deposit of a model 
of any vessel of war of the United States Navy bearing the 
name of a State of the United States in the capitol building of 
said State—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 127) to provide for the naturalization of 
aliens who have served, or shall hereafter serve, five years in 
the United States Navy or Marine Corps—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 128) to provide suitable civilian clothing 
and a cash gratuity to naval prisoners on discharge—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 129) to authorize the attendance of five 
midshipmen from the Philippine Islands at the United States 
Naval Academy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
` Also, a bill (H. R. 130) to provide a navy adequate for na- 
tional defense—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 131) to equalize the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of the swordmaster at the Naval Academy with corre- 
sponding position at the Military Academy—to the Committee 
on. Naval i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 132) to prevent a combination of firms or 
individuals from conspiring to raise or raising prices of supplies 
furnished the United States Government, or combining te put 
up prices for structural work, and providing penalties there- 
for—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 138) to provide for the appointment of a 
commission to gather statistics regarding injuries in the indus- 
trial trades—to the: Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 134) to provide for the opening to entry of 
the surface rights of public mineral lands in the State of Ala- 
bama—to the Committee on the Public Lands.. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 135) to provide a site and erect a public 
building at Greensboro, Ala.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 186) to provide a site and erect a public 
building at Jasper, Ala,—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

Also, a bit (H. R. 137) to authorize the attendance of five 
cadets from the Pniiippine Islands and one from Porto Rico at 
the United States Military Academy—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. ` 7 

Also, a bill (H. R. 138) to promote the cause of international 
arbitration—to the Committee on Foreign 

Also, a bill (H. R. 139) to provide for experiments in the 
delivery of merchandise packages on rural free-delivery routes— 
to the Committee om the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. McLACHLAN of California: A bill (H. R. 140) direct- 
ing the Panama Railroad Company to establish and operate a 
line of steamers along the Pacific coast, and making provision 
therefor—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) for the 


relief of Newton A. Patterson—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


By Mr. FOWLER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 2) authorizing 
George H. Bridgman to accept from the British Government a 
silver inkstand, in recognition of his services to British inter- 
ests while minister of the United States to Bolivia—to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 3) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
4) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
‘States respecting the commencement and termination of Con- 
gress, and the terms of office of President, Vice-President, Sena- 
tors, and Members of Congress—to the Committee on Election 
of President, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. GAINES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res.. 5) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States respect- 
ing the commencement and termination of Congress—to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice-President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
6), authorizing the President of the United States, in con- 
junction with the State of Texas, to reestablish and re-mark the 
boundary lines between the Indian Territory and the State of 
ee and for other purposes —to the Committee on Indian 

rs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 7) setting aside certain lands 
within the Mescalero Indian Reservation, in New Mexico, for the 
use of the Indians thereon, and providing for the sale of the 
residue of the lands therein for the benefit of said tribe of 
Indians—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 8) to provide 
for distribution of documents and reports published from 
March 4, 1909, to March 4, 1911—to the Committee -on Printing. 

By Mr. HOBSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 9) to provide 
a consecutive naval programme—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 10) for the appointment of a 
comainn on arbitration and armament—to the Committee on 

Foreign 

By Mr. LOWDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 11) proposing 
un amendment to the Constitution in relation to the term of 
service of the President of the United States to the Committee 
on Hlection of President, Vice-President, and Representatives in 


Congress. 
By Mr. HAWLEY: Concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 1) 
disposal of public domain—to the Committee on 


By Mr. HOBSON: Concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 2) 
relating to general treaties of arbitration—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: Resolution (H. Res. 1) providing for 
printing the inaugural addresses of President Lincoln and cer- 
tain other specified documents—to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 2) providing for payment to P. L. 
Coultry for services in the folding room of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. FOWLER: Resolution (H. Res. 6) providing for 
salary to the clerk of the Committee on Banking and Currency— 
to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: Resolution (H. Res. 7) relating to pay 
of officers and employees of the House—to the Committee on 
Accounts. 

By Mr. BATES: Resolution (H. Res. 8) providing for the 
appointment of a janitor for the Select Committee on Dispo- 
sition of Useless Executive Papers—to the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 9) relating to compensation of 
clerk to Select Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive 
Papers—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: Resolution (H. Res. 10) instruet- 
ing the Committee on Ways and Means to report bills for cer- 
tain purposes—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LASSITER: Resolution (H. Res. 12) providing for 
consideration and determination of any matter—to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. REEDER: Memorial of the legislature of Kansas, 
relating to the participation by national banks in the bank de- 


| positor’s guaranty fund of the State of Kansas—to the Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, relative to reser- 
vation of inheritance taxes to the States—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, relative to an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States regarding 
election of United States Senators—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, concerning soil 
investigations—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Memorial of the legisla- 
ture of South Dakota, asking Congress to establish hospitals for 
the examination of intending immigrants at the principal Euro- 
pean ports of embarkation—to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, 
asking Congress to institute measure looking to repair of the 
Portage levee—to the Committee on Levees and Improvements of 
the Mississippi River. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 

me following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
‘ollows : 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 141) granting an increase of 
pension to William Henry Wright—to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 142) granting an increase of pension 
Edward F. Harter—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 143) granting an increase of pension to 
John Crowley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 144) granting an increase of pension to 
T. H. Apple—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 145) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 146) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Van Natta—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 147) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. French—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 148) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore C. Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

to 
to 


to 


to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 149) granting an increase of pension 
Calvin L. Randall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 150) granting an increase of pension 
Abram Gaskill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 151) for the relief of James Evans—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 152) for the relief of Robert M. Brown— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 153) for the relief of Henry Mulvin—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 154) to reimburse A. J. Caufman, Girard, 
Erie County, Pa., in the sum of $300, together with interest 
thereon from October 16, 1862, for soldier furnished United 
States, being the amount paid by him to one Charles Morton as 
a substitute—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: A bill (H. R. 155) for the relief of 
John E. Barrett—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 156) for the relief of Edwin S. Harris—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 157) for the relief of R. R. Robinson—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 158) for the relief of Emma H. Worley, 
widow, and the heirs at law of Nathaniel T. Worley, deceased— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 159) for the relief of D. A. Harvey—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 160) for the relief of William M. Goforth— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 161) for the relief of Peter Dougherty—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 162) for the relief of Solomon Q. Dugger— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 163) for the relief of Daniel B. Bowman 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 164) for the relief of Jacob C. Barkley—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 165) for the relief of George F. Brott—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 166) for the relief of Charles H. Adams—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 167) for the relief of Lewis Atkins—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 168) for the relief of C. M. Justus—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 169) for the relief of Samuel B. Moore— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 170) for the relief of Albert W. Perry—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 171) for the relief of J. J. Starnes—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 172) for the relief of Jacob J. Shakel- 
ford—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 173) for the relief of Clara L. Sheffield— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 174) for the relief of James Vandergriff— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 175) for the relief of John Walker—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 176) for the relief of Marion F. Wolfe 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 177) for the relief of Lewis White—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 178) for the relief of Thomas J. Wear— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 179) for the relief of George W. Webster— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 180) for the relief of Richard M. John- 
son—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 181) for the relief of William Jones—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 182) for the relief of Calloway Horton— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 183) for the relief of Alexander Harmon— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 184) for the relief of Dulaney P. Harmon— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 185) for the relief of Jacob Hybarger—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 186) for the relief of Jackson Harris—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 187) for the relief of F. M. Hilton—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 188) for the relief of Pleasant Haun—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 189) for the relief of J. W. Godsey—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 190) for the relief of William Gardner—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 191) for the relief of Newton Gray—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 192) for the relief of Daniel Gilbert—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 193) for the relief of Arthur Y. Green—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 194) for the relief of Silas J. Grenade—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 195) for the relief of Samuel Greenlee— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 196) for the relief of Robert M. Fox—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 197) for the relief to Joseph Fawbush—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 198) for the relief of David Foster—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 199) for the relief of Ezekiel T, Delph—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 200) for the relief of John H. Dickenson— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 201) for the relief of Riley Day—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 202) for the relief of William M. Cox—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 203) for the relief of Thomas Colyer—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 204) for the relief of Samuel S. Caldwell 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 205) for the relief of Andrew Cutshal—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 206) for the relief of Solomon S. Cross- 
white—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 207) for the relief of William S. Cloud 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 208) for the relief of Jacob Barkley—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 209) for the relief of Samuel Babb—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 210) for the relief of Richard Burton—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 211) for the relief of Walter W. Baker— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 212) for the relief of John Butler—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 213) for the relief of William Buttery—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 214) for the relief of Allen Bruner—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 215) for the relief of Hugh L. Bowlin—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 216) for the relief of George Bailey—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 217) for the relief of John G. Brown—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 218) for the relief of James H. Hall—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 219) for the relief of Henry Hall—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 220) for the relief of Howard Holt—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 221) for the relief of Lincoln S. Jones—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 222) for the relief of William Johnson— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 223) for the relief of Pleasant C. Jones— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 224) for the relief of Willis M. Kent—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 225) for the relief of James B. Leedy—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 226) for the relief of Lewis H. Lee—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 227) for the relief of John M. Morrison 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Alse, a bill (H. R. 228) for the relief of William Moyers—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 229) for the relief of W. G. McKenzie—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 230) for the relief of Robert P, Moore—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 231) for the relief of James Mills—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 232) for the relief of Henry J. Manis—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 233) for the relief of William A. Morgan— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 234) for the relief of James McDonald— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 235) for the relief of James Nicholes—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 236) for the relief of J. G. Odell—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 237) for the relief of E. S. Parrott—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 238) for the relief of W. E. Peirce—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 239) for the relief of Henry Poe—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 240) for the relief of Louis B. Quillan— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 241) for the relief of Alfred Raines—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 242) for the relief of Ingram Rains—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 243) for the relief of David Roberts—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 244) for the relief of Joshua Richardson— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 245) for the relief of Jesse Rhea—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 246) for the relief of Thomas F. Sutton— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 247) for the relief of Henry Smith—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 248) for the relief of Alfred Sellers—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 249) for the relief of Thomas J. Spencer— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 250) for the relief of Thomas Saylor—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 251) for the relief of W. R. Sentell—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 252) for the relief of Ruben S. Sea—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 253) for the relief of George Shults—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 254) for the relief of Elbert S. Shanks—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 255) for the relief of Homer Sheldon—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 256) for the relief of William H. Taylor— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 257) for the relief of William Vance—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 258) for the relief of Levi Viles—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 259) for the relief of John G. Williams— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 260) for the relief of George T. Welch—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 261) for the relief of George Washington 
Wallace—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 262) for the relief of John Wells—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 263) for the relief of Robert Williams—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 264) for the relief of Wiley Wolf—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 265) granting a pension to William H. 
Hart—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 266) granting a pension to Michael Grace— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 267) granting a pension to Madison 
Grimsby—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 268) granting a pension to J. S. Grubb— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 269) granting a pension to Ernest V. 
Fletcher—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 270) granting a pension to William M. 
Faidley—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 271) granting a pension to Nancy Dillard— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 272) granting a pension to Wiley Cazart— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 273) granting a pension to D. W. Craw- 
ford—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 274) granting a pension to Quincy F, 
Buttry—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 275) granting a pension to Winnie 
Brewer—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 276) granting a pension to James K. 
Bowman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 277) granting a pension to John Ward— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 278) granting a pension to Zachariah T, 
Spurgen—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 279) granting a pension to Georgie B. 
Snapp—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 280) granting a pension to Joseph Phil- 
lips—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 281) granting a pension to Oscar C. 
Oliver—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 282) granting a pension to Tide Owens 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 288) granting a pension to Ruben B. 
Hyder—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 284) granting a pension to Charles F. 
Isbell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 285) granting a pension to Hester J. 
Mitchell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 286) granting a pension to R. S. B. Naye— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2S7) granting a pension to Ruetha Moran— 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 288) granting a pension to Pariade Jones 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 289) granting a pension to John Hearn— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 290) granting an increase of pension to 
J. W. Hughes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 291) grauting a pension to Elizabeth Her- 
ron—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 292) grauting a pension to Mary Hallen- 
beck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 293) granting a pension to Thomas A. 
Hill—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 294) granting a pension to Mary Gilbert— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 285) granting a pension to Mary Green 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 296) granting a pension to George W. 
Gaby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 297) granting a pension to George W. 
Gabey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 298) granting a pension to John B. 
Graves—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 299) granting a pension to Daniel Fugate— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 300) granting a pension to William Estes 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 301) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Daniel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 302) granting a pension to Thomas Dal- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 303) granting a pension to William K, 
Daniel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 304) granting a pension to A. C. Donnelly— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 305) granting a pension to David P, Da- 
vis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 306) granting a pension to James Collins— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 307) granting a pension to John Collins— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 308) granting a pension to John A. Col- 
Jett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 309) granting a pension to William H. 
Chambers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 310) granting a pension to John D. Cary— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 311) granting a pension to Martin Click 
and four others—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 312) granting a pension to George Carroll 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 313) granting a pension to Manley W. 
Capps—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 314) granting a pension to Sarah Cupp— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 315) granting a pension to Richard Craw- 
ford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 316) granting a pension to Margaret Cot- 
ter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 317) granting a pension to William Cruso— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 318) granting a pension to Terry W. Crab- 
tree—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 319) granting a pension to Rebecca E. 
Bagwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 320) granting a pension to John A. 
Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 321) granting a pension to Pleasant P. 
Bates—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 322) granting a pension to Sarah Bowers— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 323) granting a pension to William Brans- 
com—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 324) granting a pension to Samuel Ball— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 325) granting a pension to Elizabeth L. 
Bayliss—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 326) granting a pension to Nancy West— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 327) granting a pension to Frederick 
Wulff—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 328) granting a pension to Mary E. Wian— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 329) granting a pension to Green G. F. 
Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 330) granting a pension to Joseph A, 
Whaley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 331) granting a pension to Hartwell B. 
Whittle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 332) granting a pension to Zachariah 
Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 333) granting a pension to John B. 
Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 334) granting a pension to Strawberry B. 
Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 335) granting a pension to Monroe 
‘Trent—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 336) granting a pension to Mollie Towns- 
ley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 337) granting a pension to Thomas R, 
Trent—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 338) granting a pension to Peter Spur- 
geon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 339) granting a pension to Nathan B. 
Simpson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 340) granting a pension to James E. She- 
han—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 341) granting a pension to Absalom L. 
Scott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 342) granting a pension to Jackson 
Stokely—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 343) granting a pension to D, M. Simerly—~ 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 344) granting a pension to Matilda A, 
Runions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 345) granting a pension to Sarah Ann 
Ray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 346) granting a pension to Henry S. 
Rease—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 347) granting a pension to Rebecca 
Prichard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 348) granting a pension to N. A. Patter- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 349) granting a pension to David A. Pat- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 350) granting a pension to Thomas Y. 
Patton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 351) granting a pension to William H. 
Pierre—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 352) granting a pension to Charles Payne— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 353) granting a pension to Rebecca Pritch- 
ard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 354) granting a pension to George W. 
Oliver—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 355) granting a pension to Bettie Miller 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 356) granting a pension to John H. Gunt- 
ner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 357) granting a pension to Louisa Har- 
wood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 358) granting a pension to Daniel P. Hens- 
ley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 359) granting a pension to William H, 
Jenkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 360) granting a pension to Samuel M. 
Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 361) granting a pension to James C. 
Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 362) granting a pension to Morris McIn- 
tosh, father of John McIntosh—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 363) granting a pension to Francis M. Mc- 
Clendon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 364) granting a pension to Lizzie M. Mc- 
Dougal—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 365) granting a pension to William May— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 366) granting a pension to Henry Jones 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 367) granting a pension to Ann Lewis—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 368) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison B. Carter—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 369) granting an increase of pension to 
P. A. Cobb—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 370) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Brown—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 371) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Wild—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 372) granting an increase of pension to 
F, P. Robinson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 373) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Phipps—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 374) granting an increase of pension to 
James R. Harrover—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 375) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Harden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 376) granting an increase of pension to 
James J. Harvey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 377) granting an increase of pension to 
W. M. Guy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 378) granting an increase of pension to 
John Goins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 879) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Greer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 380) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 881) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Good—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 382) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 383) granting an increase of pension to 
Noah N. Greer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 384) granting an increase of pension to 
Garrett Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 385) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Gibson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 386) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 387) granting an increase of pension to 
John Fleming—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 388) granting an increase of pension to 
Earl B. French—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 389) granting an increase of pension to 
W. H. Fitzgerald—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 890) granting an increase of pension to 
William French—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 391) granting an increase of pension to 
James ©. England—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 392) granting an increase of pension to 
John Dunn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 393) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah M. Doye—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 394) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel F. Dyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 395) granting an increase of pension to 
L. W. Depew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 396) granting an increase of pension to 
William Collins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 397) granting an increase of pension to 
Archibald Caldwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 398) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Caseday—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 399) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Chambers—-to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 400) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben Cornett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 401) granting an increase of pension to 
George Cantrell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 402) granting an increase of pension to 
Rufus C. Bradley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 403) granting an increase of pension to 
William Beeler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 404) granting an increase of pension to 
Dillion Blevins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 405) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan N. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 406) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph R. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 407) granting an increase of pension to 
John Banks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 408) granting an increase of pension to 
George R. Begley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 409) granting an increase of pension to 
Dillon Blevins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 410) granting an increase of pension to 
George R. Begley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 411) granting an increase of pension to 
Porter M. Boles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 412) granting an increase of pension to 
David P. Boyd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 413) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Boyd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 414) granting an increase of pension to 
George Abel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 415) granting an increase of pension to 
John Allingham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 416) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Humphries—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 417) granting an increase of pension to 
Roman M. Hawkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 418) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Hale—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 419) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Hurney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 420) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward J. Hurley, alias John Williams—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 421) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin M. Winchell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 422) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 423) granting an increase of pension to 
Malinda J. Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 424) granting an increase of pension to 
James White—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 425) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Wofford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 426) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Watson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 427) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Wedelstedt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 428) granting an increase of pension to 
Alwilda A. Wheeler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 429) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Valentine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 430) granting an increase of pension to 
Madison T. Trent—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 481) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. Tilley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 432) granting an increase of pension to 
Mack Million Trotter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 483) granting an increase of pension to 
C. C. Tipton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 434) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Toney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 435) granting an increase of pension to 
‘Timothy Sivils—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 436) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Sherfey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 487) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 488) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Smalling—to the Commitee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 489) granting an increase of pension to 
George E. Simons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 440) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben Sellers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 441) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 442) granting an increase of pension to 
William Riddle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 443) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Richie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 444) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth S. Reess—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 445) granting an increase of pension to 
James Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 446) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward J. Quigley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 447) granting an increase of pension to 
William E. Quirk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 448) granting an increase of pension to 
Sandy W. Pearson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 449) granting an increase of pension to 
George Price—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 450) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Pritechett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 451) granting an increase of pension to 
Jobn T. Pearson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 452) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Potter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 453) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Owens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 454) granting an increase of pension to 
David Meek—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 455) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah McQueen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 456) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph McGuigan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 457) granting an increase of pension to 
W. H. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 458) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Maddox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 459) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth C. Montrose—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 460) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. Mayers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 461) granting an increase of pension to 
John McArdle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 462) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel A. Lady—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 463) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert O. Locke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 464) granting an increase of pension to 
Rena Lawson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 465) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Lohr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 466) granting an increase of pension to 
David N. Louthen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 467) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Levengood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 468) granting an increase of pension to 
William Lee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 469) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Lemon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 470) granting an increase of pension to 
James N. J. Keller—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 471) granting an increase of pension to 
E. B. Koenig—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 472) granting an increase of pension to 
E. W. Keys—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 473) granting an increase of pension to 
Milton W. Jeffries—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 474) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph M. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 475) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Humphries—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 476) for the relief of the estate of John 
Moody, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 477) for the relief of the estates of George 
W. and Richard B. Cooper, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 478) for the relief of the estate of Allen 
L. Barnes, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 479) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam J. Middleton—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 480) for the relief of estate of D. W. F. 
Peoples, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 481) for the relief of the estate of Alex- 
ander Reeder, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 482) for the relief of the estate of Samuel 
Stolsworth, deceased, late of Grainger County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 483) for the relief of the estate of Bryant 
Wheeler, deceased, late of Claiborne County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 484) to correct the military record of 
Samuel Walker—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 485) to correct the military record of 
James Miner—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 486) to correct the military records of 
W. J. Whitson and Sidney Whitson and grant their dependent 
father, Isaac Whitson, a pension—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 487) to correct the military record of Rob- 
ert Henson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 488) to correct the military record of 
James H. Dunbar—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 489) to correct the military record of John 
Clark—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 490) to correct the military record of 
Ellis Carter—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 491) to correct the military record of 
Cleaveland Creech—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 492) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam A. Cope—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 493) to correct the military record of 
Henry ©. Coleman—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 494) to correct the military record of 
Charles Birchfield—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 495) to correct the military record of 
Thomas Brackins—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 496) to correct the military record of Rob- 
ert Burchfield—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 497) to correct the military record of 
George W. Wilson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 498) to correct the military record of 
Daniel Telley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 499) to correct the military record 
Samuel Seal—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 500) to correct the military record 
Samuel Presley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 501) to correct the military record 
Daniel K. Self—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 502) to correct the military record of Nel- 
son Stover—-to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 503) to correct the military record 
Joseph Smith—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 504) to correct the military record 
Thomas Ownby—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 505) to correct the military record 
J. K. P. McNabb—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 506) to correct the military record 
Jesse B. Mitchell—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 507) to correct the military record 
Joseph W. Marley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also a bill (H. R. 508) to correct the military record 
Mat Elliot McLain—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 509) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam H. Manley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 510) to correct the military record of 
Jacob Linebaugh—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 511) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam Kelly—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 512) to correct the military record of John 
Jones—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 513) to correct the military record of 
Elijah Hicks—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 514) to correct the military record of John 
Hickman—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 515) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against William A. Spears—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 516) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Andrew Potter—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 517) to remove the charge of desertion 
against William Mullins—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 518) to remove the charge of desertion 
against J. N. McKinnis—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 519) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Thomas Earls—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 520) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Jonathan Large—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 521) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Thomas B. Wingfield—to the Committee on Military. 
Affairs, . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 522) to remove the charge of desertion 
against William H. Wheatley—to the Committee on Military, 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 523) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Jasper L. Bailey—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 524) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Samuel Lane—to the Committee on Military, 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 525) to grant an honorable discharge to 
Canada Peck—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 526) for the relief of the heirs of James A. 
Galbraith—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 527) for the relief of the heirs of Margaret 
Kennedy—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 528) for the relief of heirs of Thomas 
Harvey—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 529) for the relief of heirs of Harriett 
G. Woods, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 530) for the relief of the heirs of William 
M. Piper, late provost-marshal with the rank of captain—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 531) for the relief of the heirs of Philip 

Roberts, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 532) granting a pension to certain East 
Tennesseans engaged in the Secret Service of the United States 
during the war of the rebellion—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 533) for the relief of the trustees of the 
Methodist Church of Prospect, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 534) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of George J. Kinzel—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 535) granting a pension to 
Henrietta V. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 536) granting a pension to J. M. O’Rourke— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 587) granting a pension to Minnie H. 
Greene—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 538) granting a pension to Ingeborg 
Moeller—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 539) granting an increase of pension to 
John Kelby—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 540) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda Butt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 541) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Styles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 542) granting an increase of pension to 
John Parker Hale—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 543) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael J. Daley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 544) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Halsey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 545) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Burt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 546) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis Desmond—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 547) granting an increase of pension to 
Alonzo D. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 548) granting an increase of pension to 
Chauncey R. Lathrop—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 549) to complete the military record of 
Elijah M. Beraud—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 550) to pay Edgar F. Luckenbach for 
damages to his barge C. F. Sargent by collision with the U. S. 
dredge Manhattan—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 551) to pay Herman A. Delius for serv- 
ices rendered in and about the burial of certain 17 soldiers who 
died at Camp Wykoff, Long Island, New York, in August and 
September, 1898—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 552) granting 
a pension to Mary A. Platt—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 553) granting a pension to Lucinda M. 
Peck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 554) granting a pension to Annie Oleson— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 555) granting a pension to Hannah Me- 
Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 556) granting a pension to John Maley—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 557) granting a pension to Permelia Kleck- 
ner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 558) granting a pension to Nellie M. Ken- 
niston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 559) granting a pension to Jennetta T. 
Keese—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 560) granting a pension to Lizzie Jestadt— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 561) granting a pension to Fred Huga- 
boom—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 562) granting a pension to Jane K, Hall— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 563) granting a pension to Anna M. 
Dixon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 564) granting a pension to Mary Degnan— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 565) granting a pension to Della S. Bond 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 566) granting a pension to John W. Bird— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 567) granting an increase of pension to 
Willoughby H. Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 568) granting an increase of pension to 
Gharles Van Wormer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 569) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Van Wagenen—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 570) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Van De Bogert—to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 571) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles G. Turney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 572) granting an increase of pension to 
Luke Tabor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 573) granting an increase of pension to 
George N. Stork—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 574) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Russell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 575) granting an increase of pension to 
Helen Lydia Ruger—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 576) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Parker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 577) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. MeNaight—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 578) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane McManus—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 579) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Mosher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 580) granting an increase of pension to 
George E. Lewis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 581) granting an increase of pension to 
George Knilans—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 582) granting an increase of pension to 
Chloe M. Hewitt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 583) granting an increase of pension to 
Bevadilla Henry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 584) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac L. Ferris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 585) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert D. Cresson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 586) granting an increase of pension to 
Merrill H. Cram—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 587) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Compton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 588) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur B. Carr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 589) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Britton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 590) granting an increase of pension to 
John Beidelman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 591) granting an increase of pension to 
Lawrence Agnew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 592) for the relief of the city of Racine— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 593) for the relief of Frank Lincoln—to 
the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 594) for the relief of William G. Keats— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 595) for the relief of Milton S. Harring- 
ton—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 596) for the relief of Hans Peter Gut- 
tormsen—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 597) for the relief of the heirs of Patrick 
Sullivan—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 598) to correct the military record of 
James Donnallan—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 599) to correct the military record of 
James U. Quinn—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 600) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam A. Persons—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 601) to correct the military record of 
Christopher Parkin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 602) to correct the military record of 
John H. Ethridge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 603) to correct the military record of S. 
Spencer Carr—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 604) granting a pen- 
sion to Horace Stambaugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 605) granting a pension to Phoebe J. 
Sawdey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 606) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Richardson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 607) granting a pension to Laura New- 
man—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 608) granting a pension to Phoebe Miller 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 609) granting a pension to Edward M. 
Queen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. x 

Also, a bill (H. R. 610) granting a pension to Mable Hul- 
linger—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 611) granting a pension to Hoyt Hayden— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 612) granting a pension to Harriett M. 
Glazier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 613) granting a pension to Mary L. Ford— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 614) granting a pension to Mary A. Fisher— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 615) granting a pension to Patrick Feeley— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, n 

Also, a bill (H. R. 616) granting a pension to Anna Christie 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 617) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver S. Wood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. è 

Also, a bill (H. R. 618) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 619) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph L. Whiting—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 620) granting an increase of pension to 
Christ Westphal—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 621) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward P. Washburn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 622) granting an increase of pension to 
William Warren—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 623) granting am increase of pension to 
Harvey Walters—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 624) granting an increase of pension to 
Green Wallace—to: the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 625) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel K. Verrill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 626) granting am increase of pension to 
James W. Van Deman—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 627) granting am increase of pension to 
Hattie A. Towle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 628) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Tanner to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 629) granting an increase of pension to 
Harry N. Styner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 630) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard C. Strumphford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 631) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Storks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 682) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh H. Steele—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 633) granting an increase of pension to 
John Spies—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 634) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 635) granting am inerease of pension to 
Hiram Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 636) granting an increase of pension to 
Dphriam J. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 637) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Seigler—to. the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, æ bill (H. R. 638) granting an increase of pension to 
Phillip Schnepp—to the Committee ow Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 639) granting an increase of pension to | 


Daniel D. D. Rose—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 640) granting am increase of pension: to | 


Patrick Reilley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 641) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus A. G. Rayhouser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 642) granting an increase of pension to 
George Rance—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 643) granting am increase of pension to 
Willard A. Place—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill! (H. R. 644) granting an inerease of pension to 
William H. Ogden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a Bill (H. R. 645) granting an increase of pension to | 
Madison Obenchain—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 646) granting an increase of pension to | 


William H. Myers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 647) granting an increase of pension to 
Meehan—to: the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


A. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 648) granting an increase of pension to 


John O. McNabb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


M 

Also, a bill (H. R. 650) granting an increase: of pension to 
William H. —to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 651) granting am increase of pension to 
Charles S. Leon, alias Samuel T. Jones—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 652) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob F. Kull—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 653) granting an increase of pension to 


Francis Kelly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 654) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 655) granting am increase of pension to |: 
Pensions. 


John N. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid 
Also, a bill (H. R. 656) granting an inerease of pension to 
William D. Johnson—to the Committee om Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 657): granting an increase of pension to 
John. L. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 658) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, æ bil (H. R. 659) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel S. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 660) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Jennings—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 661) granting an increase of pension to 
Allen S. Jackson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 662) granting an increase of pension to 
William Inman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 663) granting an increase of pension to 
Clarence D. Hess—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 664) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip Hawn—to: the Committee om Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 665) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Hastings—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 666) granting an increase of pension to 
John Harrigan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 667) granting an increase of pension to 
Emanuel Gross—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 668) granting an increase of pension to 
John Ginder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 669) granting an increase of pension to 
William Gillespie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 670) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Fuller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 671) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah J. Foster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 672) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob L. Etnire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 673) granting an increase of pension to 
David S. Durbin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 674) granting an increase of pension ta 
Peter Dinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions.. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 675) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Dike—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 676) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Dickens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 677) granting am increase of pension to 
Solomon Denny—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 678) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph J. Delebaugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 679) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret J. Deayer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 680) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Davidson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 681) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 682) granting am increase of pension to 
Elias Corns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 683) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas —to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.. 684) granting an increase of pension to 
| William. H. Clark—to. the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 685) granting an increase of pension to 
‘Andrew J. Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 686) granting an increase of pension to 
N. A. Chamberlain—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 687) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Castle to the Committee en Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 688) granting an increase of pension to 
| Wellington Carpenter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 689) granting an increase of pension to 
John Cain—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. — granting am increase of pension to 
Ephraim M. Bryson — to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 691) granting an increase: of pension to 
| Isaac Bryant to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 692) granting an increase of pension to 
John Brugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 693) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles C. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 694) granting am increase of pension to 
Amos Bishop—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 695) granting an increase of pension to 
James Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 696) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Allman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 697) granting an increase ef pension to 
Jacob Ackerman—to the Committee on: Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 698) for the relief of Claude M. Waite— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 699) to correct the military record of 
‘Louis Laddauer—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr: DAWSON: A bill (H. R. 700) granting a pension to 
William M. Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 701) granting a pension to Michael Me- 
Inery—to. the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 702) granting a pension to Minerva Ken- 
ney—to: the on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 708) granting an inerease of pension to 
| William S. Peck—to the Committee on: Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 704) granting æ pension to Mary E. 
Morgan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 705) . 
Chauncey R. Dickinson — to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 706) for the relief of Florence Lambert 


__| to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 707) for the relief of D. M. Rowland—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 708) for the relief of William Pfeiffer—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 709) for the relief of Severin Hartmann— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 710) for the relief of Cornelius Cahill—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 711) for the relief of George Humphrey 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 712) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Frederick Bartemeyer—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 713) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Hoffman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 714) granting a pension to Oliver L. Ker- 
kendall—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 715) granting a pension to Rosa S. 
Warne—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 716) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathaniel Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 717) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Horton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 718) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Shipps—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 719) granting an increase of pension to 
Roselina M. Donovan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 720) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice G. Parkhurst—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 721) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Jackson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 722) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Tucker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 723) granting an increase of pension to 
John Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 724) granting an increase of pension to 
Israel D. Lum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 725) granting an increase of pension to 
Adaline Creveling—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 726) granting an increase of pension to 
William N. Furman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 727) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda Vail—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 728) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob G. Voorhees—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 729) granting an increase of pension to 
James E. Tier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 730) for the relief of the David Kauffman 
& Sons Company—to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 731) for the relief of George Serrell—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 732) for the relief of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change National Bank, of the city of New York—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 783) for the relief of Commander William 
S. Hogg, Paymaster Frederick G. Pyne, and Civil Engineer 
Adolfo J. Menocal, of the United States Navy—to the Committee 
on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 734) to correct the military record of 
Ralph Deremer—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 735) to correct the military record of 
Joseph A. Blanchard—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 736) to correct the military record of 
Henry G. Craft—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 737) to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
Clifford C. Pearson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOBSON: A bill (H. R. 738) granting a pension to 
John A. Wyers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 739) granting a pension to Arminta John- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 740) granting a pension to Charles N. B. 
Nicholson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 741) granting a pension to Steven Kon- 
icka—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 742) granting a pension to Olaus Ander- 
son—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 743) granting a pension to D. G. Harri- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 744) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles M. Stebbins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 745) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Johnson Happel—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 746) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur Gable—to the Committee on Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 747) for the relief of Jefferson Phillips— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 748) for the relief of Ransom Day—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 749) for the relief of Mrs. Ann E. San- 
ders—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 750) for the relief of John Thompson—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 751) for the relief of J. C. Markham—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 752) for the relief of W. P. Roebuck—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 753) for the relief of Josefa T. Philip, 
widow late Admiral John W. Philip—to the Committee on Naval 


Also, a bill (H. R. 754) for the relief of Chief Carpenter 
Herbert M. Griffiths, U. S. Navy-to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 755) for the relief of the estate of Sylvia 
Cannon, —to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 756) for the relief of heirs or estate 
— lowe R. Northington, deceased—to the Committee on War 

Also, a bill (H. R. 757) for relief of heirs or estate of Jacob 
Holbrook, sr., deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 758) for the relief of heirs or estate 
of Jessie L. Taylor, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 759) for relief of heirs or estate of Dr. 
R. O. Perrin, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 760) for relief of heirs or estate of W. C. 
Burleson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 761) for relief of heirs or estate of John C. 
Anderson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 762) for the relief of heirs or estate of 
William Ervin, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 763) to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of Wil- 
liam Cochrane, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 764) to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
Augustus N. Perkins, deceased—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 765) to appoint Holmes E. Offley upon the 
retired list of the navy with the rank of lieutenant—to the 
Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 766) for 
the relief of the Charles Clark Chapter, United Daughters of 
ee Confederacy, of Cleveland, Miss—to the Committee on 


Also, a bill (H. R. 767) for the relief of the B. G. Humphreys 
Chapter of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, of Lex- 
ington, Miss.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 768) granting a pension to 
Rosana Wavell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 769) granting a pension to Susanna Ole- 
wiler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 770) granting a pension to Margaret A. 
Manifold—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 771) to correct the military record of T. 
Abram Hetrick—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 772) to correct the military record of 
Edward T. Lewis—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOVERING: A bill (H. R. 773) granting a pension to 
George F. Willard—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 774) granting a pension to Sarah V. Hall 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. T75) granting a pension to George B. Gard- 
ner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 776) granting a pension to Osmond Ames— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 777) granting a pension to S. Augusta 
West—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 778) granting a pension to Abby C. Goe- 
bell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 779) granting a pension to Ellen Faulk- 
ner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 780) granting a pension to Bridget Clan- 
cey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 781) granting a pension to Thomas Co- 
riam—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 782) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 783) granting a pension to Daniel K. 
Franklin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 784) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Holmes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 785) granting an increase of pension to 
Edson B. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 786) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Warren—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 787) granting an increase of pension to 
George E. Skillings—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 788) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry J. Earle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 789) granting an increase of pension to 
Luther Stephenson, jr.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 790) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Shaw—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 791) granting an increase of pension to 
George I. Deaves—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 792) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. Bickford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 793) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis E. Prince—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 794) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank E. Moore—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 795) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Fitzpatrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 796) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry L. Cushing—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 797) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Erskine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 798) for the relief of William Arthur—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 799) for the relief of Harry D. Nickerson— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 800) for the relief of Alberth Pires—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 801) to correct the military record of 
Frederic E. Fiske—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 802) to refund inheritance tax illegally 
collected—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 803) granting 
a pension to Elenor Foster—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 804) granting a pension to William C. 
Stevenson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 805) granting a pension to John Webb— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 806) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Bell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 807) granting an increase of pension to 
William Harbert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 808) granting an increase of pension 
Richard Harkness—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 809) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Leeds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 810) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry A. Butcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 811) granting an increase of pension to 
W. H. Burtnett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 812) granting an increase of pension to 
Noah Tohill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 813) granting an increase of pension to 
George M. Bence—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 814) granting an increase of pension to 
James S. Gustin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 815) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth F. Peddecord—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 816) for the relief of Francis M. Wat- 
rous—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 817) to correct the military record of Nor- 
man B. Roberts—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 818) to correct the military record of 
Lewis Rankin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 819) to correct the military record of 
John Healy—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 820) to correct the military record of A. C. 
Burk—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 821) to remove the charge of desertion 
against John McElhiney—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 822) granting an increase of pension to 
Enoch Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 823) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Edie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 824) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Daugherty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 825) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Lowry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 826) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. H. Yakey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 827) granting a pension to James W. 
Mathers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 828) for the relief of W. S. Carpenter— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: A bill (H. R. 829) granting a pension 
to Charlotte Myer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 830) granting a pension to Anna Day—to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 831) granting a pension to William H. 
Bauguess—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 832) granting a pension to Emma Mat- 
tocks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 833) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Stevenson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 834) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph H. Bayles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 835) granting an increase of pension 
Oscar J. Matteson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 836) granting an increase of pension 
William A. Myers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 837) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 838) granting an increase of pension 
Milon L. Tompkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 839) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Miller—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 840) granting a pension to 
Henry A. Dahle—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 841) granting a pension to Andrea P. Cald- 
well—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 842) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Pierson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 843) granting an increase of pension to 
Dominick Roach—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 844) for the relief of John Jakes—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 845) for the relief of James Lyons—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 846) for the relief of Thomas B. Gour- 
ley—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 847) for the relief of George Wollett—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 848) for the relief of Jeanie G. Lyles— 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 849) for the relief of F. Weston Hyde— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 850) for the relief of Frederick A. Hol- 
den—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 851) for the relief of Pay Director Worth- 
ington Goldsborough, U. S. Navy—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 852) for the relief of Thomas B. Burgess, 
administrator of Francis B. F. Burgess, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 853) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Walter A. Haislip—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 854) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
M. Grahame—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 855) to correct the military record of a 
discharge without honor to that of an honorable discharge of 
Charles H. Way—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 856) for the relief of Almareen 
Owens, sr.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 857) for the relief of John E. McDowell— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 858) for the relief of Swan Hamlen—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 859) for the relief of John W. Hyatt—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 860) granting a pension to Erskine E. 
Teague—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 861) granting a pension to Nathaniel L. 
Lawrence—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 862) granting a pension to Victoria G. Har- 
rington—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 863) granting a pension to Henry T. Mason 
—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 864) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Brounlow—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 865) granting an increase of pension to 
Felix L. Huff—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 866) granting an increase of pension to 
La Salle Corbell Pickett—to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 867) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Shoupe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 868) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Sloan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 869) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Lovin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 870) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Widener—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. $ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 871) for the relief of the heirs of Henry 
Sinon, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 872) to correct the military record of 
Richard Baker—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 873) to pay Isaac W. Airey for services 
rendered to the United States Army during the late civil war 
between the United States and the Confederate States as scout 
and for expenses necessarily incurred and paid by him thereby— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 874) for the relief of Shelby Lodge, No. 
162, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, Bristol, Va.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 875) granting a 
pension to Jesse T. Atchison—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 876) granting a pension to W. J. Chris- 
man—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 877) granting a pension to Wallace A. 
Cogdell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 878) granting a pension to Louis H. Dowd— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 879) granting a pension to Ruth Garri- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 880) granting a pension to Chappel Q. 
Fossett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 881) for the relief of J. M. Gurley—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 882) for the relief of Luna Roberts—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 883) for the relief of Harriet C. Hunter— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 884) for the relief of J. W. Hedrick—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 885) for the relief of H. C. Linn and the 
heirs of Samuel Powers—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 886) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Stansbury, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 887) for the relief of the heirs of Calvin T. 
Hazelwood—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 888) for the relief of Mrs. S. E. Underwood, 
formerly widow of Samuel Ward, and the heirs of Samuel Ward, 
deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 889) for the relief of Elizabeth De Graffen- 
reid, widow, and the heirs of Jasper N. De Graffenreid, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 890) for the relief of Z. T. 
Taylor—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 891) for the relief of E. D. Cook—to the 
Committee on Claims, 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 892) granting a pension to Mary T. Cos- 
sitt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 893) granting a pension to Jennie Bowles— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 894) granting a pension to William E. 
Gilchrist—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 895) granting a pension to Elizabeth Lass- 
well—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 896) granting a pension to Samuel Cus- 
ter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 897) granting a pension to John O’Don- 
nell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 898) granting a pension to Marjorie 
Stewart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 899) granting a pension to Sarah M. 
Broughton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 900) granting a pension to Mary L. Con- 
stant—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 901) granting a pension to Ann Stan- 
brough—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 902) granting a pension to David H. 
Moore—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 903) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Z. Stine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 904) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvanus G. Peppel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 905) granting an increase of pension to 
Johu Jewell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, : 


Also, a bill (H. R. 906) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Gibbs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 907) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Slown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 908) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph M. Cherry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 909) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas A. Tribble—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 910) granting an increase of pension 
Jeremiah E. Waldon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 911) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas A, Banks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 912) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas Saul—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 918) granting an increase of pension 
Benjamin F. Owen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 914) granting an increase of pension 
James M. Latham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 915) granting an increase of pension 
James B. Cummins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 916) granting an increase of pension 
Ira Hougham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 917) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Horine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 918) granting an increase of pension 
John S. Bray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 919) granting an increase of pension 
James L. Gunnell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 920) granting an increase of pension 
Job J. Whiteman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 921) granting an increase of pension 
Jacob B. Proctor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 922) granting an increase of pension 
John Harper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 923) granting an increase of pension 
James W. MeMillen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 924) granting an increase of pension 
James Downey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 925) granting an increase of pension 
David B. Wacaser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 926) granting an increase of pension 
James T. Rollf—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 927) granting an increase of pension 
Emma Templeton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 928) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas B. Allen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H, R. 929) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel Stauffer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 930) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas E. Morgan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 931) granting an increase of pension 
Charles C. Sater—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 932) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas F. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 933) to correct the military record of 
Albert Sidney Coomer—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 934) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam Schroeder—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 935) granting an increase 
of pension to Enoch Tibbetts—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 936) granting an increase of pension to 
David Clay—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 937) granting an increase of pension to 
Freeman F. Sanborn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 938) granting an increase of pension to 
William E. S. Foss—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 939) granting a pension to Sarah J. Sher- 
man—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WANGER: A bill (H. R. 940) granting a pension to 
Cornelius F. Hendricks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 941) granting a pension to Susan G. 
Schucking—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 942) granting a pension to Mary A, 
Myers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 943) granting a pension to Robert K. 
Stevenson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 944) granting a pension to Malinda K. 
Erlenmeyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R, 945) granting a pension to Charles H. 
Butcher—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, bill (H. R. 946) granting an increase of pension to John 
Roop—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 947) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Worrell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 948) granting an increase of pension to 
Conrad Maiser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 949) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi F, Kepler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 950) granting an increase of pension to 
James D. Sands—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 951) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph T. Watts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 952) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry W. Birkey—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 953) granting an increase of pension to 
William Guest—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 954) for the relief of H. J. Randolph Hem- 
ming—to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 955) for the relief of Paschal C. Hibbs—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 956) to correct the military record of George 
W. Flack as a private in Company I, Fifth Regiment U. 8 
Veteran Volunteers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 957) to correct the military record of Calvin 
Hough as a private in Battery C, Fifth U. S. Artillery—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: A bill (H. R. 958) granting a 
pension to Clara L. A. Read—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 959) granting a pension to Carrie F. 
Wright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 960) granting a pension to Edward Wil- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 961) granting a pension to George D. 
Brooks—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 962) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Oates—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 963) granting a pension to Mary A. 
McCort—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 964) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Crossman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 965) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Rugg—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 966) granting an increase of pension to 
Leroy S. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 967) granting an increase of pension to 
Anton Mazzanovich—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 968) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Terry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 969) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred Connor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 970) for the relief of Edward C. Kittle— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 971) for the relief of Joseph R, Reichardt— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 972) for the relief of William H. Sloan— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 973) for the relief of Caleb W. Durham— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 974) for the relief of the owners of lighter 
No. 128—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 975) for the relief of the heirs of George 
W. Soule—to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 976) granting an honorable discharge to 
William H. H. Thompson—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 977) granting an honorable discharge to 
George O. Penfield—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 978) to amend the military record of 
Howard A. Whitfield—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 979) to restore the name of Arthur M. 
Tompkins to the pension roll—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 980) to permit the payment to T. J. Larkin, 
as administrator, of the pension money due Eugene Finnegan— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 981) to have the charge of desertion re- 
moved against Maurice Brower as of Companies B and C, Sixty- 
fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 982) granting a pension to 
John Alexander—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 983) granting a pension to Thomas Wy- 
man—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 984) granting a pension to Elizabeth J. 
Cornell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 985) granting a pension to Asa B, Green- 
lJand—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 986) granting a pension to Hiram H. 
Hern—to the Committee on Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 987) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred H. Hooker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 988) granting an increase of pension to 
William Russell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 989) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Winsor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 990) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Gaunyau—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 991) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis H. Beach—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 992) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin M. Donaca—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 993) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephus C. Dine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 994) granting an increase of pension to 
John H, Turpin, jr.—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 995) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles M. Coffin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 996) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter St. Clair—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 997) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Jeans—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 998) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert G. Rockfellow—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 999) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Hayden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1000) for the relief of the estate of Louis 
Schneider, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1001) to correct the military record of 
Henry M. Roberts—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1002) to correct the military record of 
Paris R. Winslow—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1008) to correct the military record of 
James Walker—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1004) to correct the record of discharge of 
Capt. Amos Dahuff—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1005) authorizing the President of the 
United States to appoint Col. James Jackson, U. S. Army, to 
the position of brigadier-general on the retired list—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1006) providing for the final settlement 
with the Clatsop Indian tribe, of Oregon, for lands ceded by 
said Indians to the United States in a certain agreement be- 
tween the said parties dated August 7, 1851—to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1007) providing for a final settlement with 
the Tillamook tribe of Indians, of Oregon, for lands ceded by 
said Indians to the United States in a certain agreement be- 
tween said parties dated August 7, 1851—to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1008) to provide for a final settlement with 
the Kathlamet band of Chinook Indians, of Oregon, for. lands 
ceded by said Indians to the United States in a certain un- 
ratified treaty between said parties dated August 9, 1851—to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1009) to provide for a final settlement with 
the Nuc-quee-clah-we-muck tribe of Indians, of Oregon, for lands 


ceded by said Indians to the United States in a certain unrati- 


fied treaty between said parties dated August 7, 1851—to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 
papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: - 

By Mr. BATES: Petition of Burke Electrical, Erie, Pa., fa- 
voring no increase of duty on mica—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of E. E. Grindle, of Stonington, 
Me., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of Charles L. Mull & Sons and 68 


‘other mercantile firms of Muscatine, against a duty on tea and 


coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of L. Rutenbeck, of Lost Nation, Iowa, favoring 
repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
against reduction of duty on lumber and wooden-box shooks— 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. FOWLER: Petition of Sheelan Brothers, Fanwood, 


N. J.; George C. Smith, Morristown, N. J.; Strait Brothers Com- 


pany, Rockaway, N. J.; favoring repeal. of duty on raw and 


refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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Also, petition of Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., against a permanent tariff commission—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the National Tool Builders’ Association and 
Board of Trade, Summit, N. J., for a tariff commission as estab- 
lished by H. R. 28050—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Morristown (N. J.) Lodge, No. 815, Beney- 
plent and Protective Order of Elks, asking for the creation of 
a reserve in the State of Wyoming (H. R. 21980)—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Woman's Club of Westfield, N. J., favoring 
the children’s bureau bill (H. R. 24145)—to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of National Association of Manu- 
facturers of United States, favoring creation of a tariff com- 
mission—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Association of Box Manufacturers 
of United States, against revision of tariff on lumber and box 
shooks—to the Committee on Ways and Means. | 

Also, petition of New York Fruit Exchange, asking specific 
duty on lemons—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of G. Gardner, of Sandwich, III., for reduction 
of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of citizens of Connecticut, favor- 
ing repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hartford, Conn., against the ex- 
tradition of Jan Janor Pouren—to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Connecticut, favoring parcels- 
post and postal savings bank bills—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. KRONMILLER: Petition of George Goetz & Son and 
many other business firms of Baltimore, Md., protesting against 
reduction of duty on merchandise imported into the United 
States from any foreign country by tourists—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Fine Arts Federation of New 
York, favoring creation of a fine arts conimission as per New- 
lands bill (Senate)—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, petition of Gustave Boacke and George Wendlin, of 
New York City, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of New York, for ap- 
propriation to deepen the Hudson River—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of P. Jacoby, of Sunset Hill, N. Y., and David 
H. Robinson, of West Granville, N. X., against election of Hon. 
Joseru G. Cannon to the Speakership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Jed Frye & Co., against reduction of duty on 
foreign sardines—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Adirondack Lumber Manufacturers and 
Shippers’ Association, against reduction of duty on lumber—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers, Chicago, Ill, against reduction of the duty on lumber 
and wooden-box shooks—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of American Paper and Pulp Association for 
removal of duty on ground wood pulp—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of citizens of Alexis, III., 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Monmouth (III.) Lodge, Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, favoring the preservation of the Ameri- 
can elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of residents of the Fourteenth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Petition of citizens of Cook County, 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Petition of citizens of 
Fedora, S. Dak., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REEDER: Petition of Lee Warren Milling Company, 
of Salina, Kans., favoring certain modifications of duties on 
flour—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STERLING: Petition of citizens of Illinois, against 
duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STURGISS: Petition of citizens of West Virginia, 
favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
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Turspax, March 16, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Edward E. Hale. 

CHARLES A. CULBERSON, a Senator from the State of Texas; 
JosePH M. Drxon, a Senator from the State of Montana; THOMAS 
P. Gore, a Senator from the State of Oklahoma; and James P. 
TALIAFERRO, a Senator from the State of Florida, appeared in 
their seats to-day. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Kran, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Without objection, the Journal is 
approved. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. ALDRICH and Mr. DANIEL, the committee appointed on the 
part of the Senate to wait upon the President of the United 
States, appeared, and 

Mr. ALDRICH said: Mr. President, the committee appointed 
by the Senate and House of Representatives to wait upon the 
President of the United States and to inform him that the two 
Houses of Congress had assembled and were ready to receive 
any communication which he might see fit to make to them have 
discharged their duty and beg leave to report that the President 
will communicate with Congress in writing at once. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Mr. M. C. Latta, assistant secretary to the President of the 
United States, appeared and said: Mr. President, I am directed 
by the President of the United States to deliver to the Senate 
a message in writing. 

The message was received from the Secretary and handed to 
the Vice-President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United States, which will 
be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read the message, as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I have convened the Congress in this extra session in order 
to enable it to give immediate consideration to the revision of 
the Dingley tariff act. Conditions affecting production, manu- 
facture, and business generally have so changed in the last 
twelve years as to require a readjustment and revision of the 
import duties imposed by that act. More than this, the present 
tariff act, with the other sources of government revenue, does 
not furnish income enough to pay the authorized expenditures, 
By July 1 next the excess of expenses over receipts for the 
current fiscal year will equal $100,000,000. 

The successful party in the last election is pledged to a re- 
vision of the tariff. The country, and the business community 
especially, expect it. The prospect of a change in the rates 
of import duties always causes a suspension or halt in business 
because of the uncertainty as to the changes to be made and 
their effect. It is therefore of the highest importance that the 
new bill should be agreed upon and passed with as much speed 
as possible consistent with its due and thorough consideration, 
For these reasons I have deemed the present to be an ex- 
traordinary occasion, within the meaning of the Constitution, 
justifying and requiring the calling of an extra session. 

In my inaugural address I stated in a summary way the 
principles upon which, in my judgment, the revision of the tariff 
should proceed, and indicated at least one new source of revenue 
that might be properly resorted to in order to avoid a future 
deficit. It is not necessary for me to repeat what I then said. 

I venture to suggest that the vital business interests of the 
country require that the attention of the Congress in this 
session be chiefly devoted to the consideration of the new tariff 
bill, and that the less time given to other subjects of legislation 
in this session the better for the country. 

Wma. H. Tarr, 

THE WHITE House, March 16, 1909. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the mes- 
sage will be ordered printed (H. Doc. No. 1) and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. No objection is heard. 


ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY, 


Mr. HALE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
be to meet on Friday next, it being understood that no legis- 
lative business shall be transacted on that day. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a concurrent resolution of 

the legislature of Washington, which was referred to the Com- 
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mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Senate concurrent resolution 17. By Senator Metcalf. 


Whereas it appears from the investigation made by the Senate of the 
United States, and otherwise, that polygamy 8 exists in certain 
places in the United States, notwithstanding prohibitory statutes en- 
— * Dea seyeral . 8 ama: od by th 

the practice of poly; 2 emana for condemn y the 

copie ‘of t the United States and there Yin a Tor the more effectual 
peo ibition thereof by placing the same under federal jurisdiction and 
control, at the same time reserving to each State the right to make and 
enforce its own laws relating to marriage and divorce: Now, therefore, 


Resolved by the senate of the State of Washington 3 house con- 
eee. es 8 be, 3 the same is y, made to Con; 
under the provisions of e V of the Constitution of the Unit 
States, 105 the calling of a 9 to propose an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, wees en ke at polygamous 
cohabitation shall be prohibited, and Congress given power to 
enforce such prohibition by appropriate ‘egisiation. 

Resolved further, That the secretary of state = is hereby, di- 
rected to transmit cop ies . — this application to the te and House of 
Representatives of the United States, and to the several Members of the 
said body representing this State therein. 

Pamat by the senate February 2, 1909. 

A. S. RUTH, 
President of the Senate. 


LEO. O. MEIGS, 
Speaker of the House. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the Commit- 
patio Immigration and ordered to be printed in the RECOED, 
as follows: 


Passed by the house February 24, 1909. 


STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 
I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota and 3 
of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instru 
ment of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No. 
29, as passed b jes a emits of 1909, together with all eT 
thereon and o ole thereof, and has been compared with the 
original now on fle in this office 
n testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and — the 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre 
this 4th day of March, 1909. 
[SEAL.] SAMUEL C. POLLEY 


Secretary of State. 
House joint resolution Fees 


A joint resolution memorializin eee hospitals for 
examination of intending 1 at the principal European 

ports of embarkation. 
Be it enacted by the house K neee of the State of South 
8 (the senate con Congress of the Uni States 
Bae it hereby is, petitioned to lish at the chief 


fions N the — — of ge authorities to admit 5 at the 
American ports, by reason of ee families are broken up and sub- 
mitted to great distress, may be averted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Stats OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 

I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota, and keeper of 
the’ great seal thereof, do hereby ce that the attached instrument 
of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No. 28 as 
passed by the legislature of — 2 — together with all indorsements thereon 
and of the whole Sees and has been compared with the original now 


on file in this o 
In testimon whereo? I haye hereunto set my hand and affixed the 


t seal of State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre this 
fih day r March, 1909. 
SAMUEL C. POLLEY, 
Secretary of ‘tate. 


3 ates msi lat lands. a 
Hsm 


Be it resolved 5 — aan of representatives of the State o 
Dakota (the senate co „That the Congress of the Uni 

! for sinking a ag caer of ee 
the several States 


Jolnt resolution 8 


is hereby petitioned to pro 
artesian wells upon arid and semiarid public lands in 
which are remote from streams of running water. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Stats OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES 8 7 3 
stint Fa ee s Seat" herehy cory, that e Jost 
and correct oe of house at aA r No. 
ture of 1909 + pe all indorsement 
has been compared with the 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set 99 hand and eared the 
400 seal x e State of South Dakota. Done the city of Pierre this 
sg Ber st March, 1909. 
SAMUEL C. POLLEY, 
Secretary of State. 


A joint a memorializing and patong Congress to enact 


eg giving the Interstate Commerce Commission power and author- 
Sigg fix maximum rates of express charges, and otherwise to super- 
regulate, and control express companies. 
Be = resolved by the house of representatives the Stat 
8 jk ta. (iho senato mring no) of the State of South 
EcTION 1. ereas under the present system there is no adequate 
power controlling the state and Interstate business of express “com 


panies ; sth 
Whereas 2 express char; in man : 
whavetoes bet Xp ges y instances are exorbitant: 


Resolved, That we do hereby urge and request the Congress of th 
United States, by proper scactinentt th authorize and jemand the tx 
terstate Commerce Commission to fix the maximum rates of express 
—.—— aes otherwise to supervise, regulate, and control the express 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game and 
ordered to be printed in the Recoxrp, as follows: 

Stare or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dak and keeper 
of the t seal thereof, do. do pk certify that the attached instrument 
of wri is a true and correct 1900. of house joint resolution No. 22. 
as pa: the legislature of 1 together with all indorsements 


thereon, and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with the 
ori . 

tataa whereof I haye hereunto set my hand and affixed the 

e Le State o South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre this 


C. POLLEY, 
Secretary of State. 
House joint resolution 22. 


Joint capri vr (re aga to set aside a township of land in 
Bad Lands of Sou akota for a national —— 
ee art there is a small section of country about the headwaters of 
the White River in South Dakota where nature has carved the surface 
of the earth Into most unique and orp | forms, and has exposed 
haps not — — . 
8 is so mages eee resque, and valuable for the 
purpose t a portion of it — be be retained in its native 
state: Therefore be ait 
Resolved by the Kome of representatives (the senate concurrii ng), 
That Con, be, and hereby is, — to provide that the Secretary 
of the Interior shall select a f government land in the most 
cd mean portion of the region mentioned the same shall be set 
aside be kept as a national par 


The VICE-PRESIDENT Sas a joint resolution of the 
legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the Recon, 


as follows: 
Srars or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 

I, Samuel C. SORA, secretary of state of South Dakota and keeper 
of the t seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instru- 
writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution 
No. 15 as passed by the legislature of 1909, with all indorse- 
ments thereon, and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with 
the original now on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of one State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre 
this 4th day of March, 1909. 


[SEAL.] SAMUEL C. POLLE 
Secretary of tate. 
int resolution and set pgp requesting the Congress of the United 
2028 pass an act unto the State of South Dakota 


. lieu of a like amount of land heretofore 
ted to said State for the support of the common schools of said 
tate, and which said land so heretofore granted has been appropri- 
ated by. the Government of the United States for public reservations 
ich is included in the public reservation known as the Black 

Hills and the Sioux national forests, and permitting the rapt z 
South Dakota to make lieu selections out of any publie lands within 
the said State of South Dakota which are now opened to settlement. 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the State of South 


5 8 b t of Co passed and ed 
ON y an act o ngress and approved on 
the 22d day of February, 1889, there was granted unto the State of 
South Dakota for the support of the common Bicep ic all of sections 
16 and 36 in every t ee eae 

Whereas by act of Congress of March 3, 1891. and acts amendatory 
thereto power was vested in the President of the United States to 5 
apart and reserve in any State or 5 having public land bearing 
forests wholly or in part covered with timber or ergrowth as public 
reservations ; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, by by proclamation, has set 
Apert Ar and reserved for the purposes before Eer oned Biers reserva- 

including lands in Custer, Lawrence, Pennington, and 

Butte counties, S. 


Dak. ; 

Whereas there was included within said reservations so set apart 

62,029. .40 acres of school lands of the State of South Dakota; and 
the said State of South Dakota, by virtue Phen the creation 

of said reservations, is deprived of said lands; 
Whereas the State of South Dakota is desirous of’ relinguishin any 
claim which it has or should have in or to any of the school lands 
which the said State = or should have had within said reservations 

and of from the Congress of the United States an act permit- 
ting it to sel lieu lands out of any public lands which are now being 

to settlement in said State within the Standing Rock and Chey- 
enne River Indian reservations prior to the opening of such lands 

homestead entry, in place of the said school lands so included within 
said reservations: Be it therefore 


1909. 
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Resolved, That we do hereby earnestly urge the Congress of the 
United States, by proper enactment, to authorize the said State of 


South Dakota to select out of an Se ag eee lands which are now 
being opened to settlement within said dian reservations in said 
State 62,029.40 acres of land for the 22 of common schools of 
said State in lieu of the same amount of land appropriated by the 
Government of the United States in the establishment of the Black 
Hills and Sioux national forests: Be it further 

Resolved, That we request our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress to employ their best efforts to accomplish this end during the 
present session of Congress or during the special session which may 
convene soon after the adjournment of the present session. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
legislature of Minnesota, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Joint resolution. 


Whereas there is a general demand —.— people of the United 
States and of the people of the State of nesota for better and more 
permanent public roads: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate of the State of Minnesota (the house con- 
curring), That it is the sense of the people of this State that owing to 
the increase in population, the increase of the products of the farm, 
seeking a market in reciprocal exchanges for manufactured articles, the 
increased wealth of our country, coupled with the extension of the 
rural free delivery mail carrier service of the General Government, 
which is now recognized as a fixed and permanent policy of the 
Federal Government, furnishes sound reason why the Gene Govern- 
ment should aid in the improvement of the public highways of the 
several States and Territories, and the Congress of the United States 
is hereby memorialized to extend some such aid by the appropriation of 
a percentage of the cost of such Ling ar ai con gh ig main highways 
throughout the different States and Territories of the Union where and 
whenever a State and the several counties thereof shall by statute ex- 
tend a like aid in so improving their main highways, under such con- 
dition and restrictions as may be by said Congress determined upon 
and deemed advisable: Be it further x 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the people of the State of Minnesota 
hat an annual appropriation of at least $50,000,000 for a long term 
of years would do more to adyance the betterment of the whole people 
of the United States than would the expenditure of a like amount of 
money for any other purpose: Be it also further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be and is hereby directed to 
forward a copy of this memorial to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, in Congress assembled. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
legislature of Wisconsin, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Joint resolution providing that the legislature institute measures lead- 
ing to repairs of the Portage levee. 


Whereas a part of the levee along the north bank of the Wisconsin 
River at Portage, to wit, about 33 es of the lower part of such levee, 
locally known as the “ government levee,” is in urgent need of im- 
mediate repairs; and 

Whereas this part of the levee was built by the General Government 
in 1888 and maintained by the General Government until about 1900, 
since which time no repairs have been made; and 

Whereas it is generally understood that the General Government still 
holds the right of way and has the legal control of this part of the 
levee, thus preventing the state, county, or local authorities m repair- 
ing or exercising control over the same; and 

hereas these facts were set forth in a report made by a committee 
of this legislature, which report appears in the 
assembly under date of June 24, 1907, and the same facts are now 
further confirmed by a communication from the state levee commission, 
consisting of three citizens of tg) acting under state authority, 
which communication is in as follows: 

“The undersigned state levee commissioners res lly inform 2 
that the Wisconsin River since the inspection made by the legislative 
committee in 1907 has washed off all of the bank for a distance of 
nearly 300 feet and even slightly undermined the government levee at 
some places, which make repairs absolutely n to prevent a 
break.” Such state commission further says: “ We are firm and right 
in our belief, in which the whole community shares, that the govern- 
ment levee is a necessary protection to the government canal leading 
from the Wisconsin River to the Fox, as well as the improvements in 
the Fox River in aid of navigation, both of which works have been 
done by the General Government at large expense and to protect which 
this levee was originally built, the dam done to the canal by the 
levee break of 1900 being in direct support of this contention ;” and 

Whereas not alone the important government works aboye mentioned 
need the protection of this levee, but the safety of several thousand of 
our citizens who have homes in the district that will be overflowed in 
case of a break in the government levee, as well as private 5 ge rty 
valued at several millions of dollars, and to a t extent of the 
cities and a the vast manufacturing and farming interests along 
the upper Fox River above Lake Winnebago: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the fo ing facts be 5 brought to the at- 
tentlon of the Wisconsin Members of Congress; and further 

Resolved, That the legislature urgently requests that measures be 
8 instituted leading to the repair — 4 the General Government of 

at part of the Portage levee herein referred to, such repairs being 
imperative and conditions will not admit of delay; and further 

esolved, That if any question exists as to the legal ownership of 
the right of way and the right of supervision of this so-called “ goy- 
ernment levee" that the necessary investigation be made to determine 
such ownership, but that the needed repairs be not delayed during such 
investigation. 
JOHN STRANGE, 
President of the Senate. 


F. E. ANDREWS 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
L. H. BANCROFT, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the legis- 
lative assembly of the Territory of Arizona, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: 


Your memorialists, the twenty-fifth legislative assembly of the Terri- 
tory of Arizona, respectfully represent that— 

Tus Colorado River is the boundary line between the Territory of 
Arizona on the east and the States of Nevada and California on the 
west, and is a navi le stream and under the direct control of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The Government, through its Reclama- 
tion Service, is sugesed in reclaiming vast areas of the arid lands ying 
on both sides of this river, and when such reclamation is accomplish 
these sections will be densely populated by a citizenship second to none 
in patriotic devotion to our country and flag. No Wagon bridge spans 
the Colorado River from the State of Utah at any place in its entire 
course to the Gulf of California. The completion of the Yuma project 
and rush of settlers on both sides of the river at this point will necessi- 
tate closer communication between the two sides of the river than is 
afforded by the railroad bridge (which is private and closed to all but 
the use of the railroad company) and the primitive ferry. Yuma is 
now, and always has been, the natural commercial terminal for distri- 
bution for the Southwest. It is the gateway for the southern entry of 
Arizona and California. A Jarga tract of land on the Mexican boundary, 
reaching almost to the city of Guayamas, is also tributary to Yuma an 
vicinity for commercial necessities. No city lies within miles of Yuma 
on either side of the river, and the time is at hand when the means of 
communication between the two banks of the river must be of a depend- 
able character. 

Yuma is the physical as well as the commercial point for this bridge. 
The river narrows around the site of the old government fort between 
high Bluffs which are natural foundations for the support of the struc- 
ture. The ferry, which has been the means of transportation across the 
river since the days of the overland stages and the prairie schooners 
were first carried to the California banks, is already inadequate for the 
traffic of the large agricultural and mining districts which border the 
stream, and at high water it can not be used at all. 

While a bridge across this river will be of untold benefit to the people 
of both the State of California and the Territory of Arizona, its con- 
struction is peculiarly a government function, because the river is an 
interstate and an international stream and the uses of the bridge will 
be—must n interstate. : 

In the past the — of Arizona have asked but little in the way of 
ublic improvements from the General Government, and asking little they 
ave received little (except in the reclamation of the arid lands of the 

Territory, the expense of which they are obligated to repay) ; yet all the 
while this oa SES! Territory has and now is contributing with 
lavish hands to the world’s wealth. She furnished in the person of her 
beloved and lamented son, William O. O'Neill, the first volunteer in the 
Spanish-American war, and in that conflict the blood of her gallant 
sons was shed freely that tyranny and despotism might be forever ban- 
ished from the American Continent. With willing hands and throbbing 
hearts they assisted in hoisting our flag to a prouder height and in 
demonstra the true mission of our Republic among the nations of 
the world. then, so now, the p le Arizona are enthusiastic in 
their devotion to duty. No call w. d them laggard; no just demand 
will ever be ignored by them. 

To assist people like these in the development of a mighty Common- 
wealth, to improve a country such as this, is the duty of the Govern- 
ment. No money was ever r. in a worthier enterprise. 

Wherefore your memorialists earnestly request that an appropriation 
of $200,000 for the construction of a wagon bridge across the Colorade 
River at Yuma be made, and that such sum so appropriated be ex- 

ded and such bri constructed under the direction of such proper 
Goparana: official as the Congress may designate, and your memorialists 


1l ever pray. 
Gro. W. P. Hunt, 
President. 
Sam F. WEBB, 
Speaker, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the legis- 
lative assembly of the Territory of Arizona, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TERRITORY OF ARIZONA, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 


UNITED STATES or AMERICA, Territory of Arizona, ss: 


I, John H. 
within is a true an 


Joun H. Paap, Secretary of Arizona. 


Memorial to the honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives in Congress assembled: 


zona, most respectfully represent: 


cuted at the ay ot A 
especially reserved an 
United States shall at 


River Colorado and not by land, without the express consent of the 

exican Government.” That the then southern boundary of the United 
States possessions was the Gila River; and, on December 30, 1853, un- 
der the treaty known as the “G m treaty,” between the United 
States and Mexico, all that portion of Arizona lying south of the Gila 
River to the present international boundary was acquired ; and in article 
4 of the said treaty the navigable right was preserved by reiterating 


section 6 of the Guadalupe Hidalgo treaty, as follows: 
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“The vessels and citizens of the United States shall at all 


times have 


That for many years the said navigable right was put to great use 
and was of much benefit to the citizens of Arizona and wae, 20. fact, the 
2 means of iy gorge by which they could get in supplies 
and ship out mineral and other export products; t with the advent 
of the railroad, owing to the then sparsely settled condition of the Ter- 
ritory, navi ation on the river became unprofitable and was 
abandoned in so far as it consisted in na ting the Color: 
its mouth at the Gulf of California, but did continue and still continues 
along pay the whole western boundary of the then Territory; that 
during the last five Bayern there has been a great increase in the — 
lation of western and southwestern Arizona; that much desert lan 
been reclaimed; that there is in western and southwestern in 
territory contiguous to the Colorado River, an immense amount of low- 
grade mineral ore, which must necessarily remain undeveloped on ac- 
count of the excessive cost demanded for the transportation of fuel; 
that the railway c in southwestern Arizona is practically under the 
control of one company, and therefore that section is without the benefit 
of competing rail lines and competitive freight rates. 

Your memorialists would further show t the several transcontt- 


having access to Pacific 
anama Canal in the next 


transcontinental lines now 9 in Central American states 
and the Republic of Mexico, this direct and beneficial competition of 
freight rates will be greatly a 


ugmented. < 

t the — wer down the Colorado River from Yuma to the 
Gulf of Califo: h. rough the lack of use and pro) government 
attention and control, me somewhat unfitted for na’ tion by boats 
of anything like heavy draft; that Arizon 1 


Whercfore your memorialists most earnestl est your serious con- 

8 oe ot ee — Laid be had, proper investiga- 
instituted, and sufficient appropr ms made to protect, 
Honi DnE ap ony Disie River from Yuma, in the Terri- 


tary of War, and one copy to the Hon. Marcus A. 


Delegate to Congress. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the legis- 
lative assembly of the Territory of Arizona, which was referred 
to the Committee on Territories and ordered to be printed in 


e Recorp, as follows: 
* 5 TERRITORY OF ARIZONA, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA, Territory of Arizona, 8s: 
I, John H. Page, secretary of Arizona, do hereby certify that the 
within is a true and complete transcript of house memorial No. 6, 
which was filed in this office on the 26th day of February, A. D. 1909. 


In witness whereof I haye hereunto set my hand and affixed 
official seal. Done at Phoenix, the capital, this 3d day of March, ‘4. D. 
1909. 

[SBAL.] Joun H. PAGE. 

Becretary of 
House memorial 6. 
Whereas an attempt is now being made before the Congress of the 
p the State of Utah of all 


rovide for the annexation to 
2 . $ Be Territory of Arizona lying north and west of the 


of Arizona, 
— to be uired by the State of Utah from Arizona comprises 
area nearly 3 as the State of Massachusetts; that it is rich 
mineral resources, containing vast areas of valuable timber and grazing 
lands that can readily be brought under cultivation by system of water 
storage and irrigation; that said tract is of inestimable value and im- 
portant to the Territory of Arizona, as a source of revenue and a field 
of industry and husbandry; and 

Whereas the said tract is traversed from east to west by the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River, the most marvelous and majestic of all 
nature’s handiwork of world-wide fame, and which has always been 
peculiarly and exclusively an Arizona endowment ; 

Therefore, your memorialists respectively declare that the ple of 
the Territory of Arizona, through the members of the — as- 
sembly, are unalterably opposed to the anexation of any part of said 
the State of Utah, and earnestly protest t the enactment 
by Congress of any measure designed to accomplish such purpose, 
request that the domain of Arizona be protected by Co against 
the proposed unjust and indefensible encroachment by the State of 


he secretary of the Territo: ig egg O OEREO Arena ge Bh wer | 
manorial to the President of the Senate, one copy to the Speaker of 
the House, and one copy to our Delegate to Se 


an 
in 


GEO. . HUNT, 
President of the Council. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a concurrent resolution of 
the legislative assembly of the Territory of Hawaii, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution. 


Whereas by the section 91 of an act of the Congress of the United 
States entitled “An act to provide a — ni for the Territory of 
Hawaii,” approved April 80, 1900, it provided that the public prop- 
ceded and transferred to the United States by the Republic of 
Hawaii under the joint resolution of annexation, approved July 7, 1898, 
shall be and rem the possession, use, and control of the govern- 
ment of the Territory of Hawaii, and shall be maintained, managed, and 
ana for by it at its own expense, until otherwise provided for by 


0 ; an 
Whereas there was included therein certain property now ulred 
for the advancement of the administration of 9 
the Territory of Hawall, it is desired that each county may be able to 
acquire, maintain, and conduct for its own use and as its own property 
the public waterworks tems, fire d tment buildings, and nus 
and prope’ connected therewith within such county: Therefore 1 
he senate of the legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
of representatives agaa AA bat the Congress of the 
nited States be, and is 3 respe: lly requested to pass at an 
2 date an act whereby a whereunder there shall be ceded back 
to the Territory of Hawa the United States the title to all and sin- 
gular the several public waterworks systems, public highways, parks, 
squares, fire department buildings, and jails, and all property, appur- 
tenances, and interests used in connection therewith; and be Ít further 
Resolved, That the governor of this Territory be, and he is hereby, 
requested fo transmit a ae: certified copy of this resolution to the 
United States, the President of 


President of the the Senate, the 

rites EES EOE Cohamene Clie Tie Senet at ee 
Ti 0 ongress, 2 ues reso. nm 

be laid before the Congress of the United States. 8 


Tun SENATE. oF THH TERRITORY or HAWAIIL, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, February 19, 1909. 
We hereb; oats that the foregoing concurrent resolution was 
adopted in the senate of the Territory of Hawail on the 19th day of 
February, A. D. 1909. 
WILLIAM O. SMITH, 
President of the Senate, 
WILLIAM SAVIDGE, 
Olerk of the Senate, 
Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, February 19, 1909. 


We hereby certify that the ae concurrent resolution was 
adopted in the house of representatives of the Territory of Hawaii 
on 19th day of February, A. D. 1909. 


H. L. HOLSTEIN, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


EDWARD WOODWARD, 
Olerk House of Representatives. 
TERRITORY OF HAWAI : 


I hereby certify that the annexed concurrent resolution of the legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii is a full, true, and correct copy of 
the original thereof on file in my office at Honolulu. 

Honolulu, Hawail, February 24, 1909. 


[SEAL.] E. A. SHaw SMITH, 


Secretary of Hawait. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York, praying tħat provision be made in 
the new tariff law for such equitable arrangement as will in- 
sure for our exports the application by the Republic of France 
of the minimum rates of duty that other nations have with that 
country, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York, praying for the retention of the present basis of value 
of merchandise upon which ad valorem rates of duties are 
levied, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, N. Y., remonstrating against the establishment 
of a national consular school, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Coal Com- 
pany of New York City, N. Y., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation providing for a uniform system of liens on vessels for 
repairs, supplies, and other necessaries, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Adirondack Lumber Manu- 
facturers and Shippers’ Association, praying for the enactment 
of legislation providing for the conservation of the forests of 
the country and remonstrating against the removal of the duty 
on print paper, which was referred to the Committee on Forest 
Reservations and the Protection of Game, 

He also presented a memorial of the congress of the Knights 
of Labor, remonstrating against the enactment of any tariff 
legislation which will not adequately protect American labor 
and industry, which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented petitions of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation, the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Battle Creek Industrial Association, the Board of Trade and 
Transportation of New York City, the Board of Trade of Chi- 
cago, III., the Bristol (Virginia-~Tennessee) Board of Trade, the 
Business Men’s Association of Auburn, N. Y., the Board of Trade 
of Clarkesburg, W. Va., the Board of Trade of Columbus, Ohio, 
the Commercial Club of Birmingham, Ala., the Chamber of Com- 
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merce of Dayton, Ohio, the Board of Commerce of Detroit, Mich., 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, the Board of Trade of 
Indianapolis, Ind., the Board of Trade of Jacksonville, Fla., the 
Manufacturers and Merchants’ Association of Kansas City, Mo., 
the Merchants’ Association of New York, the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of York, Pa., the National Shoe Wholesalers’ Association 
of the United States, the National Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, the New Orleans Progressive Union, the Board 
of Trade of Philadelphia, Pa., the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburg, Pa., the Retail Merchants’ Association of Richmond, 
Va., the Business Men’s Club of San Antonio, Tex., the Southern 
Commercial Congress, and the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, praying for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for moderation in the restriction of railways, which were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 

He also presented a petition of the Northeast Washington 
Citizens’ Association of the District of Columbia, praying for 
the enactment of legislation changing the date for the inaugu- 
ration of the President of the United States from March 4 to 
the last week in April, which was referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a concurrent resolution of the legis- 
lature of Kansas, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recozp, as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 24. 
Reservation of inheritance taxes to the States. 


Whereas the several States are now taxing inheritances with marked 
success eat need all the revenue that can —— be drawn from this 
source; an 

Whereas the Federal Government can readily raise additional revenue, 
when required, from other sources: Therefore be it 

Resolved oA dibs the legislature of the State of Kanaas: 

First. the taxation of inheritances should be reserved to the 
several States as a source of reyenue for their exclusive use and benefit. 

Second. That the legislature of the State of Kansas hereby respect- 
fully requests and urges the several Senators and Representatives rep- 
resenting the State of Kansas in the Congress of the United States to 
support a properly drawn joint resolution when proposed for adoption 
b e two Houses of the Congress, declaring it 1 — be the policy of the 

‘ederal Government to refrain from the taxation of for 
federal pu and to reserve this source of revenue for the ex- 
clusive use and benefit of the several States. 

I hereby certify that the above concurrent resolution originated in 
the house and passed that body February 20, 1909. 

J. N. DOLLEY, 
Speaker o — ml ote 


W. 
Chief Clerk of the 3 


W. J. FITZGERALD, 
President of 7 We 


Z. 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Passed the senate March 4, 1909. 


Approved March 5, 1909. 

W. R. STUBBS, Governor. 
STATE OF Kansas, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, C. E. Denton, secretary of state of the State of Kansas, do hereby 
certify that the above and foregoing is a correct copy of the original 
enrolled bill now on file a 1 office. 

In testimony whereo ve hereunto subscribed my name and 
affixed my official seal is oth day of March, 1909. 

[ SEAL. C. E. DENTON, Secretary of State. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a concurrent resolution of the legisla- 
ture of Kansas, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: . 

Senate concurrent resolution 20. 

Whereas Congressman GRIGGS, of Geo: has Introduced an amend- 
ment to the agricultural a propriation D appropriatin, i aes ee pa in- 
stead of $137,000, for soil investigations provided by 
ported from the committee ; 

Whereas the success of this amendment is yital to the colonization 
— — a eeir progress now being made west of the Missouri River: 

erelore 


therein), Tha delegation in Congress be requested to give 
the amendment ti their support “and do all they can to secure the ——— 
e bill. 


I hereby certify that the above concurrent resolution originated in 
the covets and passed that body February 17, 2 


FITZGERALD, 
President of ae Senate. 
B. Wan 
r of ‘the Senate. 


J. N. DOLLEx, 
Speaker of the House. 


ve 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


W. R. Stusss, Governor. 
STATE or Kansas, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
I, C. E. Denton rest Pinto nae TOO PAE bee enna ae ager we, 
certify that the above and foregone is a correct copy of the original 
enrolled bill now on file 8 


Passed the house February 24, 1909. 


Approved March 5, 1909. 


In testim whereof ve hereunto ee my name and 
affixed my official seal this is eth me of March, 1 
[seat] . B. son gy Secretary of State. 


Mr. CURTIS presented a concurrent resolution of the legis- 
lature of Kansas, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 33. 
Rela to the participation b ti 1 banks in the bank đe; ito: 

5 25 SA guaranty Ta a f the State of Kansas. 3 

e house of representati the senate curring), 
That * Repr 3 3 and Gaited ‘States Senators er 
uence to definitely settle the ques- 
ticipation by na banks in 


Kansas the bank de- 

= — — aprens — the. Sete of Kansas: 
this resolution be Promptly forwarded to 
eck nsed, RATA = cone and United States Senators from 


Kansas. 
I hereby certify that the above concurrent resolution originated in 
the house and passed that bedy March 2, 1909. 
J. N. Dorey, 
Speaker of the House. 
W. T. K, 
Chief Olerk of the House. 
Passed the senate March 3, 1909. 
W. J. FITZGERALD, 
President of the Senate. 
Z. E. WYANT 


Secretary of the Senate. 
Approved March 5, 1909. 
W. R. STUBBS, Governor. 


STATE oF KANSAS, Office of the Secretary of State: 


I, C. E. Denton, secretary of state = na State of Kansas, do hereby 
certi that the shove And 1 ing is a correct copy of the original 
enro; bill now on file in 


reunto subscribed my name and 
seal this Gth day of March, 19 09. 
C. E. DENTON, Secretary of State. 


Mr. CURTIS presented the following concurrent resolution of 
the legislature of Kansas, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 24. 


Reservation of inheritance taxes to the States. 

Whereas the several States are now taxing inheritances with marked 
success, race need the revenue that can properly be drawn from this 
source ; 

Whereas the Federal Government can readily raise additional revenue, 
when required, other sources: Therefore be it 
Resolved 2 the 9 of the State of Kansas: 

First. That the taxation of inheritances should be reserved to the 
several States as a source of revenue for their exclusive use and benefit. 

Seeond. That the legislature of the State of Kansas hereby respect- 
TUF Mada requests and urges the several Senators and Representatives repre- 

ng the State of of Kansas in the Congress of the = oe to 
bythe i a properly drawn joint resolution when proposed f tion 
two Houses of the declaring it to be the 5 
eral Government to refrain from the taxation of ae foe 
federal purposes, and to reserve —.— source of revenue for the exclusive 
. 
I hereby certify that the anaes eoncurrent resolution originated in 
the house and passed that body February 20, a. x 


eee of th the House. 
n Clerk of ‘the House, 


. FITZGERALD, 
Prestaent of the Be Senate. 
Z. E. WYANT. 
Secretary of of the Senate. 


W. R. Srunns, Governor. 
STATE or KANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF i 
1 5 E. Denton, e e ee ee do 
certify that the “shove and foregoing is a correct copy of the —.— 
enrolied bill now on file in my 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed 
my official seal this 13th day of * 1909. 
(szau.]} C. B. Denton, Secretary of State. 


Mr. CURTIS presented a concurrent resolution of the legis- 
lature of Kansas, which was referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections and ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
Senate joint resolution 4. 


Passed the senate March 4, 1909. 


Approved March 5, 1909. 


I Soi hereby certif 


ee A the above Joint resolution originated In the 
senate an 1909. 


February 1 

wits Provident or oe mantis. 
esident o e Sen 
Tawa 


Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed the house March 1, 1909. E stts: 


J. N. DOLLEY, 
Speaker of the House. 
W, T. BECK 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


W. R. STUBBS, Governor. 
STATE OF KANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF Pa 
of state of the State of K: 
foregoing is a correct copy of the 8 


Approved March 5, 1909. 


C. E. Denton, 
that the “above 
bill now on file in 


pad 


whereof I haye See subscribed my name and 
my Mofticlal seal th this 6th day of March, 1909. 7 3 
[SEAL] C. H. DENTON, Secretary of State, 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I present a joint resolution of the legis- 
lature of New Hampshire, relating to inheritance taxes. I ask 
that the joint resolution be read and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read and 
referred to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 

Srarn or New 8 


Joint resolution in reference to a tax on legacies and inheritances. 


Resolved by the senate and house of representatives in general court 
convened, That whereas the several States are now in some form im- 
posing a tax on legacies and imheritances and can easily use all the 
revenue to be drawn from that source; and 

Whereas the Federal Government can readily raise additional revenue 
from other sources: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the general court, That the taxation of inheritances, in 
such form as may seem expedient by the legislative power, should be 
reserved to the several states as a source of revenue for their exclusive 
use and benefit. 

Resolved, That the secretary of state forward a copy of this resolution 
to our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


WALTER W. SCOTT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

HARRY T. LORD, 

President of the Senate. 


Hsney B. QUINBY, Governor. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of the Retail Grocers 
and Provision Dealers’ Association of Concord, N. H., remon- 
strating against the imposition of a tax on tea and coffee, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 876, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, of Laconia, N. H., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to create a national reserve in the 
State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance of the American 
elk, which was referred to the Committee on Forest Reserva- 
tions and the Protection of Game. 

Mr. BURROWS presented a memorial of the Michigan Dairy- 
men's Association, remonstrating against the repeal of the pres- 
ent oleomargarine law, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Eastern Star Chapter 
of Pinckney, Mich., and a petition of sundry citizens of Lansing, 
Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to regulate the 
interstate transportation of intoxicating liquors, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the Farmers’ Institute of 
Bangor; of sundry citizens of Paw Paw, and of sundry citizens 
of Ironwood, all in the State of Michigan, praying for the pas- 
sage of the so-called “rural parcels-post bill,” which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented petitions of Local Lodge No. 343, of Port 
Huron; Local Lodge No. 404, of Calumet; Local Lodge No. 274, 
of Muskegon; Local Lodge No. 50, of Kalamazoo; Local Lodge 
No. 680, of Cadillac; Local Lodge No. 541, of St. Joseph; Local 
Lodge No. 753, of Owosso; Local Lodge No. 405, of Marquette; 
Local Lodge No. 381, of Hancock; Local Lodge No. 250, of Man- 
istee; and of Local Lodge No. 736, of Ludington, all of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, in the State of Michi- 
gan, praying for the enactment of legislation to create a national 
reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance 
of the American elk, which were referred to the Committee on 
Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

Mr. BOURNE presented petitions of Local Lodge No. 326, of 
Roseburg; of Local Lodge No. 944, of Ashland; and of Local 
Lodge No. 336, of Salem, all of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, in the State of Oregon, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the creation of a national re- 
serve in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance of 
the American elk, which were referred to the Committee on 
Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of eXecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 12 o'clock 
and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Friday, 
March 19, 1909, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


Approved March 10, 1909. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 16, 1909. 
CoNnSUL-GENERAL, 


Edward D. Winslow, of Illinois, now consul of class § at Goth- 
enburg, to be consul-general of the United States of class 6 at 
Stockholm, Sweden, vice Edward L. Adams, appointed consul 
of class 5 at Dublin. ` 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Edward W. Durant, jr., of South Carolina, to be collector of 
customs for the district of Charleston, in the State of South 
Carolina, in place of William D. Crum, resigned. 

Rentfro B. Creager, of Texas, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Brazos de Santiago, in the State of Texas, in 
place of John W. Vann, remoyed. A temporary commission was 
issued to Mr. Creager during the recess of the Senate. 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE. 


John W. Warrington, of Ohio, to be United States circuit 
Judge | for the sixth judicial eircuit, vice John K. Richards, de- 
cea 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. ` 

John H. Jordan, of Pennsylvania, to be United States attorney 
for the western district of Pennsylvania, vice John W. Dunkle, 
whose term expires March 17, 1909. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
PAY DEPARTMENT, 


Lieut. Col. Harry L. Rogers, deputy paymaster-general, to be 
Assistant Paymaster-General with the rank of colonel from 
March 4, 1909, vice Tucker, retired from active service. 

Mrj. George F. Downey, paymaster, to be deputy paymaster- 
general with the rank of lieutenant-colonel from March 4, 1909, 
vice Rogers, promoted. 

ADVANCED ONE GRADE ON THE RETIRED LIST, 
With the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 


Maj. Ferdinand E. De Courcy, 

Maj. Henry F. Brewerton, 

Maj. Lafayette E. Campbell, 

Maj. William M. Waterbury, 

Maj. John R. Brincklé, 

Maj. Edward G. Mathey, 

Maj. James N. Morgan, 

Maj. Edmund K. Russell, 

Maj. Henry M. Kendall, 

Maj. Thomas Sharp, ; 

Maj. Washington I. Sanborn, 

Maj. Henry P. Ritzius, 

Maj. James M. Burns, and 

Maj. William H. Kell. 

With the rank of major. 

Capt. John A. Payne, 

Capt. George K. Spencer, 

Capt. William W. Tyler, 

Capt. Dillard H. Clark, 

Capt. William O. Cory, 

Capt. Christopher W. Harrold, 

Capt. Lewis Merriam, 

Capt. William M. Williams, 

Capt. John H. Gifford, and 

Capt. Edward I. Grumley. 

Nork.—After consideration of an opinion of the Acting At- 
torney-General, dated June 1, 1904, concurred in by the Secre- 
tary of War, that officers retired with the rank to which they 
were entitled to be promoted, under the provisions of an act of 
Congress approved October 1, 1890, were not entitled to advance- 
ment in rank on the retired list under a provision of the act 
making appropriations for the support of the army, approved 
April 23, 1904, the President, on June 4, 1904, instructed the 
Secretary of War to take action in accordance with said opinion. 
Consequently no nominations haye been heretofore submitted of 
officers of the class referred to for advancement in grade. 

On February 23, 1909, the Attorney-General, upon a reconsid- 
eration of the question, expressed the opinion that the one 
rendered by the Acting Attorney-General on June 1, 1904, was 
erroneous, and that “ officers retired for physical disability con- 
tracted in the line of duty, in accordance with the terms of the 
act of 1890, are entitled, in the discretion of the President, by 
and with the consent of the Senate, to the promotion permitted 
by the act of 1904.” This opinion, having been concurred in by 
the Secretary of War, is accepted as the correct interpretation 
of the law, and the foregoing nominations of officers whose 
names are now borne on the retired list, and who may be ad- 
vanced in rank in accordance therewith, are submitted to the 
Senate. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. Commander Robert E. Coontz to be a commander in the 
navy from the Ist day of February, 1909, vice Commander De 
Witt Coffman, promoted. 

Lieut. Charles M. Tozer to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
navy from the 3d day of September, 1908, vice Lieut. Com- 
mander Joseph Strauss, promoted. : 
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Lieut, Leigh C. Palmer to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
navy from the 30th day of October, 1908, vice Lieut. Commander 
Armistead Rust, promoted. 

The following-named lieutenant-commanders to be lieutenant- 
commanders in the nayy from the dates set opposite their 
names, to correct the date from which they take rank, which is 
made necessary on account of the failure of an officer senior to 
them to qualify for promotion: 

Thomas D. Parker, July 1, 1908; 

Jonas H. Holden, July 4, 1908; 

Thomas T. Craven, July 11, 1908; 5 

Daniel W. Wurtsbaugh, July 11, 1908; 

Gatewood S. Lincoln, July 20, 1908; 

Ivan C. Wettengel, August 1, 1908; 

Wat T. Cluverlus, September 7, 1908; 

Albert W. Marshall, November 12, 1908; 

Thomas A. Kearney, December 15, 1908; 

Arthur MacArthur, jr., December 17, 1908; and 

Frank E. Ridgely, December 23, 1908. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, to fill 
vacancies existing in that grade on that date: 

Andrew C. Pickens, 

Paul P. Blackburn, 

Forde A. Todd, and 

Allen B. Reed. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, upon the com- 
pletion of three years’ service in present grade: 

Andrew C. Pickens, 

Paul P. Blackburn, 

Forde A. Todd, and 

Allen B. Reed. 

Midshipman Joseph S. Evans to be an ensign in the navy 
from the 13th day of September, 1908, to fill a vacancy 
in that grade on that date. 

The following-named paymasters, with the rank of lieutenant, 
to be paymasters in the navy, with the rank of lieutenant-com- 
mander, from the 1st day of July, 1908: 

Timothy S. O'Leary, 

George Brown, jr. 

Walter B. Izard, 

David Potter, 

Samuel Bryan, 

Arthur F. Huntington, 

Harry H. Balthis, 

Charles Conard, and 

Wiliam T. Gray. 

The following-named paymasters, with the rank of lieutenant, 
to be paymasters in the navy, with the rank of lieutenant-com- 
mander, from the Tth day of September, 1908: 

George P. Dyer, 

John W. Morse, 

Robert H. Woods, 

Robert H. Orr, 

William A. Merritt, 

John Irwin, jr., 

Webb V. H. Rose, 

William H. Doherty, 

Charles Morris, jr., and 

Frederick K. Perkins. 

Paymaster George C. Schafer, with the rank of lieutenant, to 
be a paymaster in the navy, with the rank of lieutenant-com- 
mander, from the Ist day of February, 1909. 

The following-named assistant paymasters, with the rank of 
ensign, to be assistant paymasters in the navy, with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade), from the 2d day of February, 1909: 

Dallas B. Wainwright, jr., 

William H. Wilterdink, 

George P. Shamer, 

Harry H. Palmer, 

Omar D. Conger, 

John F. O'Mara, 

Patrick T. M. Lathrop, 

James P. Helm, 

Byron D. Rogers, 

Edward C. Little, 

Frank H. Atkinson, 

Frank Baldwin, 

Manning H. Philbrick, and 

Henry L. Beach. 

Naval Constructor Richard H. Robinson, with the rank of 
flicutenant, to be a naval constructor in the navy, with the rank 
of lieutenant- commander, from the 1st day of July, 1908. 


The following-named assistant naval constructors, with the 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade), to be assistant naval con- 
structors in the navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 2d 
day of February, 1909: 

Fred G. Coburn, 

Waldo P. Druley, 

John E. Otterson, 

Charles A. Harrington, 

Herbert S. Howard, 

Robert B. Hilliard, and 

Edwin O. Fitch, jr. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


Cadet Engineer Charles Edward Sugden, of Virginia, to be 
third lieutenant of engineers, in the Revenue-Cutter Service of 
the United States, to fill an original vacancy. Mr. Sugden is 
now serving under a temporary commission issued during the 
recess of the Senate. 

Cadet Engineer Benjamin Curtis McFadden, of Illinois, to be 
third lieutenant of engineers, in the Revenue-Cutter Service of 
the United States, to fill an original vacancy. Mr. McFadden is 
now serving under a temporary commission issued during the 
recess of the Senate. 

Cadet Engineer Francis Ellery Fitch, of New York, to be 
third lieutenant of engineers, in the Revenue-Cutter Service of 
the United States, to fill an original vacancy. Mr. Fitch is now 
serving under a temporary commission issued during the recess 
of the Senate. 

Cadet Engineer Kurt Wolfgang Krafft, of New York, to be 
third lieutenant of engineers, in the Revenue-Cutter Service of 
the United States, to fill an original vacancy. Mr. Krafft is now 
serving under a temporary commission issued during the recess 
of the Senate. 

PoSTMASTERS. 


NEW YORE. 


Theron A. Farnsworth to be postmaster at Camden, N. Y., in 
place of George J. Skinner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1909. 

OREGON, 

John ©. Young to be postmaster at Portland, Oreg., in place 
of John W, Minto. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
8, 1908. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 16, 1909. 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE. 


John W. Warrington to be United States judge for the sixth 
judicial circuit. 


POSTMASTERS. 
NEW YORK. 
Theron A. Farnsworth, at Camden, N. Y. 
OREGON, 
John C. Young, at Portland, Oreg. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Turspay, March 16, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, the committee appointed under 
the resolution of the House to walt upon the President reports 
that in conjunction with the similar committee of the Senate 
it has performed that very agreeable duty; that the President 
desires it to present his friendly greetings to Congress, express 
his congratulations upon its prompt organization and readiness 
for business, and to say that he will, without delay, communi- 
cate further in writing. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr 
Latta, one of his secretaries, 
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REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I have convened the Congress in this extra session in order to 
enable it to give immediate consideration to the revision of the 
Dingley tariff act. Conditions affecting production, manu- 
facture, and business generally have so changed in the last 
twelve years as to require a readjustment and revision of the 
import duties imposed by that act. More than this, the present 
tariff act, with the other sources of government revenue, does 
not furnish income enough to pay the authorized expenditures. 
By July 1 next the excess of expenditures over receipts for the 
current fiscal year will equal $100,000,000. 

The successful party in the late election is pledged to a re- 
vision of the tariff. The country, and the business community 
especially, expect it. The prospect of a change in the rates of 
import duties always causes a suspension or halt in business 
because of the uncertainty as to the changes to be made and 
their effect. It is therefore of the highest importance that the 
new bill should be agreed upon and passed with as much speed 
as possible consistent with its due and thorough consideration. 
For these reasons I haye deemed the present to be an extraordi- 
nary occasion, within the meaning of the Constitution, justify- 
ing and requiring the calling of an extra session. 

In my inaugural address I stated in a summary way the prin- 
ciples upon which, in my judgment, the revision of the tariff 
should proceed, and indicated at least one new source of revenue 
that might be properly resorted to in order to avoid a future 
deficit. It is not necessary for me to repeat what I then said. 

I venture to suggest that the vital business interests of the 
country require that the attention of the Congress in this session 
be chiefly devoted to the consideration of the new tariff bill, 
and that the less time given to other subjects of legislation in 
this session the better for the country. 

Wu. H. Tart. 

THE WHITE House, March 16, 1909. 

The SPEAKER. The message will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means when appointed and ordered to be 
printed (H. Doc. No. 1). 


SELECTION OF SEATS. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, before the drawing of seats I ask 
unanimous consent that the following-named Members have per- 
mission to take their seats before the drawing commences: The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM], the father of the 
House; the gentleman from Ohio [ex-Speaker KEIFER]; the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [General SHERWoop]; the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Payne], the floor leader on this side; the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the minority leader; the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney]; the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Livingston] ; the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Sperry], the oldest Member of the House; and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. De ArMonp]. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the re- 
quest preferred by the gentleman from Illinois, but I desire to 
ask him to agree that there may be added to the list of names 
mentioned in his resolution the name of Mr. TALBOTT, of Mary- 
land, whose service, I believe, on this side antedates the service 
of any Member on this side, with the exception of Mr. SHER- 
woop, of Ohio. 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, that would make five on 
each side, and I add that to my request. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. No more. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
JoNES] came in at the same time with Mr. De Armonp and Mr. 
LIVINGSTON. 

Mr. MANN. And a good many Members on this side came in 
at the same time; that is five on a side 

Mr. JONES. There is not another one on this side—— 

Mr. MANN. That is five on a side, and there are a number 
of men on this side who came in.at the same time. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, before the drawing com- 
mences I desire to inquire as a parliamentary inquiry whether 
the rule adopted yesterday by the House for the drawing of 
seats provides that the seats shall be held until-the end of this 
Congress, the same numbers of seats, or until the new Con- 
‘gress is completed? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will cause the rule to be read. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a 
request for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order, and the Clerk 
will report the rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RULE XXXII. 


1. At the commencement of each Congress, immediately after the 
Members and Delegates are sworn in, the Clerk shall place in a box 
prepared for that purpose a number of small balls of marble or other 
material equal to the number of Members and Delegates, which balls 
shall be consecutively numbered and thoroughly intermingled, and at 
such hour as shall be fixed by the House for that purpose, by the hands 
of a page, draw said balls one by one from the box and announce the 
number as it is drawn, upon which announcement the Member or Dele- 
gate whose name on a numbered alphabetical list shall correspond with 
the number on the ball shall advance and choose his seat for the term 
for which he is elected. - 

2. Before said drawing shall commence each seat shall be vacated 
and so remain until selected under this rule, and any seat having been 
selected shall be deemed forfeited if left unoccupied before the call of 
the roll is finished; and whenever the seats of Members and Delegates 
shall have been drawn, no proposition for a second drawing shall be in 
order during that Congress. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a 
request for unanimous consent in reference to that. rule. I 
understand that under the resolution of the Congress providing 
for a new Hall of the House of Representatives to be built, 
that that Hall will probably be completed before the last ses- 
sion of this Congress. It may be wise, then, not to select or 
designate seats for any particular Member, but it may be better 
to leave the matter open, for if we draw for this Congress now 
we do not know how the seats will apply in the new Hall when 
it is completed. So I ask unanimous consent that this drawing 
of seats shall only apply in this Congress as long as we remain 
in the present Hall. x 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
suggest to the gentleman that that is a matter that can easily 
be taken care of by the House when the proper time.comes by 
a resolution authorizing the changing of the form of the House 
and the seating of the House. ¢ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want to suggest this to the gentle- 
man, that if the seats in the new House Chamber are numbered 
and some gentleman has a good numbered seat he may be op- 
posed to a resolution of that kind on that account. There is 
no reason why we should foreclose that proposition now. ‘There 
is no reason why we should occupy the present seats, or sim- 
ilarly located seats, in another House, and therefore I think we 
might as well save that proposition. There is no reason that 
the House can not determine the matter when it reaches it. 

Mr. MANN. If the House is changed, it must be during the 
vacation of next year. When the House meets in December the 
Chamber will probably have been reconstructed. Then the 
House can determine for itself at that time, it seems to me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Can there be any objection to reserving 
the proposition to determine then, so that it will not be fore- 
closed at this time in any way? It is merely a request that 
the drawing of seats shall apply to this House and not to the 
next one. [Cries of Regular order!” ] 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit a request 
for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Has the demand for the regular order been 
withdrawn? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 
I withhold it for the present. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, by the unanimous consent 
just given, among others the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LIVINGSTON] and I have been permitted to choose our seats 
before the drawing. We are two of the three oldest in service 
on this side. The other one is the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Jones]. My request is that the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Jones] and the oldest in service on the other side not cov- 
ered by the request of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
be permitted to draw their seats. [Cries of “ Regular order !”] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to submit a request. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Regular order! 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. When and how can I get consent to 
draw a seat for the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu], 
having received a letter from him on that subject? 

The SPEAKER. That is provided for in the rule. Regular 
order is demanded. The regular order is on the motion of yes- 
terday, that the House proceed to the drawing of seats, 
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OATH OF OFFICE. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RusseLL] desires to be sworn in. 

The oath of office was administered by the Speaker to Mr. 
RussELL, a Representative from the State of Texas. 

SELECTION OF SEATS. : 

The SPEAKER. The drawing of seats will now begin, and 
the Clerk will proceed under the rule. 

The drawing of seats began at 12 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m., 
and was concluded at 1 o’clock and 39 minutes p. m. 

RECESS. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now take 
a recess for one hour. 

The motion was agreed to, and accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 
40 minutes p. m.) the House was declared in recess. 

The recess having expired, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House be in recess until 3 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The recess haying expired, 


COMMITTEE ON RULES. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following Com- 
mittee on Rules. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
The Speaker, Mr. DALZELL, Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Mr. CLARK of Mis- 
souri, and Mr. FITZGERALD. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PAYNE, Mr. DALZELL, Mr. MCCALL, Mr. HILL, Mr. BOUTELL, Mr. 
NEEDHAM, Mr. CALDERHEAD, Mr. ForpNey, Mr. GAINES, Mr. LONG- 
-wortH, Mr. Crompacker, Mr. Cusuman, Mr. Ciank of Missouri, Mr. 


UNDERWOOD, Mr. GRIGGS, Mr. Pou, Mr. RANDELL of Texas, Mr. Brous- 
SARD, and Mr. Harrison, 


LEAVE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution 
(H. Res. 17) and ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 17. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means is authorized to 
sit during the sessions of the House, and said committee is authorized 
to have such printing and binding done as it shall require, and in 
addition to N the attendance of the committee stenographers 
is authorized to employ during the present session an additional stenog- 
rapher, and to incur such other expenses as may be deemed necessar. 
by said committee; and all the expenses of said committee shall be pa 
out of the contingent fund of the House on the usual youchers approved 
as now provided by law. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. PAYNE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 
4 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: A bill (H. R. 1010) to distribute 
the business of the Department of the Navy in relation to per- 
sonnel and matériel—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1011) for the erection of a monument to 
the memory of Philip Kearny—to the Committee on the Li- 
.brary. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1012) for the erection of a publie building 
at the city of Woodbury, in the State of New Jersey—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1013) to increase the pensions of widows 
of soldiers and sailors of the late civil war, the war with 
Mexico, the various Indian wars, etc., and to grant pensions to 
certain widows of such soldiers and sailors—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1014) providing for the repair and rebuild- 
ing of the road from Harrisonville, N. J., to the post of Fort 
Mott, N. J., and the national cemetery at Finns Point, N. J.—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: A bill (H. R. 1015) to amend 
an act entitled “An act making an apportionment of Represent- 
atives in Congress among the several States under the Twelfth 
Census —to the Committee on the Census, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1016) constituting a commission to investi- 
gate diplomatic and consular affairs—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1017) authorizing the appointment of a 
commission to collate information concerning the alcoholic 
liquor traffic and to consider and recommend any needful legis- 


lation in relation thereto—to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 


Traffic. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1018) to enable the Government of the 

United States to acquire certain real estate in the District 
of Columbia—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1019) to amend the act of June 27, 1884, 
chapter 126, Twenty-third Statutes at Large, page 60, entitled 
“An act to grant letter carriers at free-delivery offices fifteen 
days’ leave of absence in each year,” relative to certain other 
leave of absence—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1020) to classify certain positions in first- 
SaM post-offices—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

oads. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1021) for the construction of a steam ves- 
sel for the Reyenue-Cutter Service for anchorage duty at the 
port of New York—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1022) to amend section 21 of the immigra- 
tion law—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1023) to validate certain certificates of 
naturalization—to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1024) relative to Presidents of the United 
States—to the Committee on Election of President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1025) to classify certain grades in num- 
bered post-office stations—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1026) providing for the payment of sal- 
aries or wages to all Government employees who may be in- 
jured in the line of duty or may be required to absent them- 
selves from duty as the result of quarantine measures—to the 
Committee on Reform în the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1027) to authorize the reliquidation of 
a entries of merchandise—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1028) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
encourage the establishment of public marine schools,” approved 
June 20, 1874—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1029) to amend section 842 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 1030) to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraint and monopolies—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1031) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” approved July 1, 1898—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1032) to increase the salaries paid to the 
district court judges of the southern district of New York—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. i 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 1033) to provide for 
the Thirteenth and subsequent decennial censuses—to the Com- 
mittee on the Census. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 1034) granting certain 
lands belonging to the United States and situated in the State 
of Alabama to the State of Alabama for the use and benefit of 
the common schools of that State—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 1035) to regu- 
late the trial of contempts of courts—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. a 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: A bill (H. R. 1036) to establish in the 
Department of the Interior a bureau of mines—to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1037) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Pomeroy, Ohio—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1038) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Nelsonville, Ohio—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 1039) to amend section 953 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1040) to establish a fish-cultural station in 
the State of Kentucky—to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1041) to amend section 1537 of an act cn- 
titled “An act to establish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1042) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
promote the efficiency of the militia, and for other purposes ”—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1043) punishing conspiracy to injure any 
alien in the exercise of any right secured to him under any treaty 
of the United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 1044) for acquiring a 
site and the erection of a federal building for the post-office at 
Marion, III.— to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1045) for acquiring a site and the erection 
of a federal building for the post-office at Carbondale, III. to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1046) making appropriation for the pro- 
tection of the banks of the Mississippi River at Cairo, Ill., and 
immediate vicinity—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 1047) to estab- 
lish a fish hatchery and biological station in the First Congres- 
sfonal District of the State of Georgia—to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1048) providing for a military highway 
between the city of Savannah, Ga., and Fort Screven, Tybee 
Island, Georgia—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1049) to provide for the reduction of mile- 
age to actual expenses of Representatives and Senators—to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1050) to locate a subtreasury at Savannah, 
Ga.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 1051) for the relief of the 
citizens of Brinkley, Ark.—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 1052) to authorize the Hydro- 
Electric Company to construct a dam across White River near 
the village of Decker in Knox County, Ind.—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1053) for the improvement of the Wabash 
River between Terre Haute, Ind., and the mouth of said river, 
and making an appropriation therefor—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: A bill (H. R. 1054) to establish a 
fish-cultural station in the State of Pennsylvania—to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WANGER: A bill (H. R. 1055) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the southeastern part of the State of Pennsyl- 
yania—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 1056) to require the installa- 
tion of submarine signals apparatus on certain ocean steamers— 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LAFHAN: A bill (H. R. 1057) to provide for making 
the necessary surveys for a national road to be called The 
Lincoln Way,” from the White House, Washington, D. C., to 
the battlefield of Gettysburg, Pa.—to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 1058) to prohibit interstate 
carriers from transporting products of any factory or mine in 
which convicts are worked—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KUSTERMANN: A bill (H. R. 1059) to establish a 
fish-cultural station in the State of Wisconsin—to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1060) to amend the laws relating to com- 
merce and navigation—to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: A bill (H. R. 1061) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to encourage the establishment of pub- 
lie marine schools,” approved June 20, 1874—to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 1062) for the consolidation of 
third and fourth class mail matter under the title of Mer- 
chandise,” for the establishment of parcels post, and for the in- 
surance of all mail matter against loss or damage—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 1063) to reduce letter postage 
to 1 cent per ounce—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1064) to amend section 842 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1065) to grant employees of the United 
States classified civil service an indefinite leave of absence— 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. OLCOTT: A bill (H. R. 1066) regulating the opera- 
tios of motor vehicles within the District of Columbia or the 
Territories of the United States and while regularly engaged 
in interstate or foreign commerce or the postal service—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WASHBURN: A bill (H. R. 1067) to amend the act 
approved July 2, 1890, entitled “An act to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: Concurrent resolution (H. 
©. Res. 3) authorizing the appointment of a committee to in- 
vestigate the transmission service between the Capitol, the 
office buildings, and the different departments of the Govern- 
ment—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 4) deploring acts of 
violence and inhumanity—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: Resolution (H. Res. 14) author- 
izing the appointment of additional stenographer to commit- 
tees—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: Resolution (H. Res. 
15) to name the House Office Building Henry Clay Hall—to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: Resolution (H. Res. 16) fix- 
— the hour for conyening the House, ete.—to the Committee on 

es. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 18) 
to amend Rule X—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LATTA: Memorial of the legislature of Nebraska, 
asking for legislation looking toward the improvement of the 
rivers, harbors, and waterways of the country and the issuance 
5 bonds to pay therefor—to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 

rs. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Memorial of the legisla- 
ture of South Dakota, requesting Congress to pass an act grant- 
ing unto the State of South Dakota 6,202,940 acres of Jand in 
lieu of like amount of land heretofore granted, ete.—to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to establish hospitals for the examination of intending 
n ete. to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 

tion. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to sink experimental artesian wells on arid and semi- 
arid lands—to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to pass laws giving certain power to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, ete—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to set aside a township of land in the Bad Lands of 
South Dakota for a national park—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. GRONNA: Memorial of the legislature of North 
Dakota, relating to revision of the present tariff—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Memorial of the legislature of Kansas, 

that the question as to whether national banks shall be 
allowed to participate in the bank-deposit guaranty law in 
Kansas be speedily settled—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, urging that the 
appropriation for soil investigations in the agricultural appro- 
priation bill be imcreased to $237,000—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. ; 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, urging an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution providing for the election of 
Senators by a direct vote of the people—to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice-President, etc. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, requesting Con- 
gress to pass a law giving pensionable status to the officers and 
men of the Eighteenth Kansas Volunteer Cavalry-to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, urging that 
Congress refrain from the collection of inheritance taxes for 
federal purposes, and that this source of revenue be reserved 
entirely to the several States—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Memorial of the legislature of Nebraska, 
asking the Congress of the United States to provide by law for 
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the improvements of the rivers, harbors, and waterways, and 
the issuance of bonds therefor—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 1068) granting 
a pension to John G. Patton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1069) granting a pension to William A. 
Baker—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1070) granting a pension to Ed Schlueter— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1071) granting a pension to Edward Ous- 
ley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1072) granting a pension to John G. Kim- 
brough—to the Committee on Pensions; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1073) granting a pension to Charles E. 
Holcomb—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1074) granting a pension to John A. 
Cherry—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1075) granting an increase of pension to 
Pierce J. Reynolds—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1076) granting an increase of pension to 
Miriam P. Yates—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1077) for the relief of J. M. King—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1078) for the relief of Alberti Operti—to 
the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1079) for the relief of P. A. Wingate—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1080) for the relief of Mrs. S. A. Dunn, 
formerly Mrs. S. A. Mitchell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1081) for the relief of Mary Wellmaker— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1082) for the relief of John I. Nelson—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1083) for the relief of Pinkney Persons— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1084) for the relief of Thomas J. Irvin 
to the Committee on Claims. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1085) for the relief of Thomas F. Hastings 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1086) for the relief of M. Birdsong—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1087) for the relief of W. T. Morgan—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1088) for the relief of Edward Ousley— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1089) for the relief of Orin J. Lucas—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1090) for the relief of the heirs of David 
R. Cook, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1091) for the relief of the heirs of R. W, 
Jemison—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1092) for the relief of the heirs of Jordon 
Lyons, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1093) for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of Mrs. E. Ann Lowry—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1094) for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of Martha McLeroy—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1095) for the relief of the heirs of Law- 
rence Smith, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1096) for the relief of the heirs of L. G. 
Brantley, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1097) for the relief of heirs of John 
W. Stallings, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1098) for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of John P. Lamar, deceased—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1099) for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of Wiley Franks, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1100) for the relief of heirs of Gabriel 
Parks, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1101) for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of William N. Dickson, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1102) for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of Edward H. Adams—to the Committee on 
War Claims, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1103) for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of James V. Grier, deceased—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1104) for the relief of the trustees of Tim- 
ber Ridge Presbyterian Church—to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1105) for the relief of Sarah E. Rankin, 
sole heir at law and next of kin of Emily R. Hathorn, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1106) for the relief of Philip Epstein, 
Mordecai Davis, Henry Stein, Julius Louis, and Herman 
Somers—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1107) for the relief of Mrs. J. M. Thomas, 
Lula Lawson, E. L. Lawson, and F. M. Lawson, heirs and legal 
representatives of Nancy Lawson—to the Committee on War 


‘Claims, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1108) for the relief of Mrs. J. M. Thomas, 
Lula Lawson, E. L. Lawson, and F. M. Lawson, heirs and legal 
representatives of Robert Lawson—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1109) to correct the military record of 
Jerome S. Long—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1110) for the relief of the estute of John 
C. Green, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1111) for the relief of the estate of Calvin 
W. Battle, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1112) for the relief of the estate of Abra- 
ham M. Weayer, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: A bill (H. R. 1113) entitling 
the owner of the launch Elsa to sue the United States for dam- 
ages to said boat—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPRON: A bill (H. R. 1114) granting an increase of 
pension to Frederick Borden—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1115) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: A bill (H. R. 1116) granting a pension 
to Elmira Ater—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1117) granting a pension to William Al- 
kire—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1118) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram S. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1119) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Robb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1120) granting an increase of pension to 
Dudley Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1121) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis A. McKibben—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1122) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Knox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a Bill (H. R. 1123) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Fitzgerald—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1124) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Brittenham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1125) granting an increase of pension to 
Perry C. Brake—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1126) granting an increase of pension to 
Anthony Barleon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1127) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel H. Bailey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRONNA: A bill (H. R. 1128) granting an increase 
of pension to Herbert Drake—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1129) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Snyder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1130) granting an increase of pension to 
Oscar J. Jolley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1131) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Luckman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 1132) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Strehlow—to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1133) granting an increase of pension to 
John A, Farmer—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1184) granting an increase of pension to 
Evelyn Dutton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1135) granting an increase of pension to 
Matthew M. Salisbury—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1186) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel W. Townsend—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1137) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Hahncke—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1138) granting an increase of pension to 
John Charles—to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1139) granting an inerease of pension to 
Sylvester Hill—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 1140) granting an in- 
erease of pension to John W. Moore—to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1141) granting an increase of pension to 
Wyman J. Crow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1142) granting a pension to R. T. Elson— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 1143) 
granting a pension to Robert C. Foster—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1144) for the relief of John A. Brent—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1145) for the relief of Jane P. Moore—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1146) for the relief of the heirs of A. M. 
Harton—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1147) for the relief of the heirs of W. N. 
Hood—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1148) for the relief of the heirs of R. H. 
Montgomery, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1149) for the relief of the heirs of U. H. 
Buck, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1150) for the relief of the heirs of Francis 
Griffin—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1151) for the relief of the estate of Samuel 
Barefield, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: A bill (H. R. 1152) granting an 
increase of pension to Catherine Hanigan—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1153) for the relief of William E. Culin— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1154) providing for the presentation of a 
medal of honor to John J. Moran—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1155) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Henry Millin- 
gar and other heirs of James Millingar, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 1156) granting a pension to 
James H. Beattie—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1157) granting a pension to Martha A. 
Goodall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1158) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Connelly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1159) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily H. Gardner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1160) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Gorman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1161) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh McParland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1162) for the relief of Charles T. Hanson— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1163) for the relief of John A. Ganley—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1104) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Pitcher and Axel Hayford and Samuel Otis and George B. Fer- 
gusson—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1165) to correct the military record of 
John McGrail—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1166) to correct the naval record of Wil- 
liam Joseph Mulligan—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1167) to correct the naval record of Rob- 
ert Downing—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 1168) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Albert McConnell—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1169) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen P. Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1170) granting a pension to Julius C. Par- 
rott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1171) granting a pension to Albert I. 
Merrill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1172) granting a pension to George H. 
Preddy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1173) granting a pension to G. A. Joyner— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1174) granting a pension to Phoebe A. 
Montgomery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1175) granting a pension to George H. 
Preddy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1176) granting a pension to W. C. Whit- 
thorne—to the Committee on Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1177) FF 
liams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1178) granting a pension to Mont M. 
James—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1179) granting a pension to William B, 
Howard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1180) for the relief of Mrs. M. A. Hib- 
bard—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1181) for the relief of J. F. Steel—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1182) for the relief of Mrs. Margaret 
Hardwick—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1183) for the relief of Anne H. Rainey 
“oan of William S. Rainey—to the Committee on War 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1184) for the relief of the heirs of J. A. 
Patillo—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1185) for the relief of the heirs of Eliza 
Ann Ashcraft—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1186) for the relief of the heirs of Mar- 
guerite E. Dennis—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1187) for the relief of the heirs of Wesley 
W. Wallace—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1188) for the relief of the heirs of Azraih 
Mitchell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1189) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
O. Burkhead—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1190) for the relief of the heirs of William 
W. Davis, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1191) for the relief of the heirs of R. A. 
Crutcher, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1192) for the relief of the heirs of G. W. 
Morris—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1193) for the relief of the heirs of George 
Sink—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1194) for the relief of legal representatives 
of Dr. W. D. Barnett, deceased, late of Cleveland County, Ark.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 1195) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Lains—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1196) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Webb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1197) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram S. McNutt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1198) granting a pension to Emma A. Web- 
ster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1199) granting a pension to Emeline Thomp- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1200) granting a pension to Lottie B. Galle- 
her—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1201) granting a pension to Mary Mc- 
Jenkins—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1202) granting a pension to Robert Rosen- 
thal—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1203) granting a pension to Teresa O. 
Cooper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1204) granting a pension to C. A. M. 
Yarbra—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1205) granting a pension to Patrick Gro- 
gan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 1206) granting a pension to Annie Estes— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1207) for the relief of Anthony McAn- 
drews—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1208) for the relief of William Hulings 
Henry—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1209) for the relief of J. C. Pendleton 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1210) for the relief of C. P. Cammack, of 
Jefferson County, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1211) for the relief of Louisa Hender- 
man—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1212) for the relief of Rudolphus Minton— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1213) for the relief of W. W. Johnson—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1214) for the relief of Cora Cousens—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1215) for the relief of Ann Ford Mat- 
tingly—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1216) for the relief of Mrs. C. Hasselback— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1217) for the relief of Brown & Co., or 
Brown & Bryant—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1218) for the relief of the heirs of Henry 
Diehl—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1219) for the relief of the heirs of Richard 
Butler, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1220) for the relief of the estate of Jobn R. 
Poplin, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1221) for the relief of the estate of Eliza- 
beth A. Hoffler, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1222) for the relief of the estate of W. M. 
Dickinson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1223) for the relief of the estate of Stephen 
Camplin—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1224) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam Thomas Lowe—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1225) for the relief of the estate of John 
Yancy, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1226) for the relief of the estate of John 
H. Seebold, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1227) for the relief of the estate of R. W. 
Hawkins, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1228) for relief of the estate of Samuel W. 
Venable—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1229) for the relief of the estate of Hen- 
rietta Hudgens—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1230) for the relief of the estate of Dr. 
J. M. Buckley—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1231) for the relief of the Greenbrier 
Distilling Company, of Louisville, Ky.—to the Committee on 
Claims. 


By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 1232) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Cornelius Chamberlain—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1233) granting an increase of pension to 
Alphonso B. Rayner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1234) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Brannan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1235) granting an increase of pension to 
Owen O’Brien—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1236) granting a pension to Ella Fall— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 1237) granting a 
pension to Elijah Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1238) granting a pension to Alfred Hay- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1239) granting a pension to Jane Brown— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1240) granting a pension to Virginia E. 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1241) granting a pension to Jane Knight— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1242) granting a pension to Walter M. 
Corn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1243) granting a pension to R. J. Jamison— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1244) granting a pension to Alice F. Craw- 
ford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1245) granting a pension to William H. 
Tate—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1246) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Toler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also; a bill (H. R. 1247) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Beem—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1248) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Kraaz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1249) granting an increase of pension to 
Steth M. Carter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1250) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Ing—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1251) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Summers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1252) granting an increase of pension to 
B. F. Montague—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1253) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1254) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. Ford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1255) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Eckols—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1256) granting an increase of pension to 
James N. Davyis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1257) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1258) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert C. Watson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1259) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Marcum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1260) granting an increase of pension to 
Anderson Pryon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1261) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan Gunter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1262) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael D, Price—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1263) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Richardson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1264) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin H. Ozment—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1265) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph G. Lanham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1266) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin A. Atwood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1267) granting an increase of pension to 
James N. McDaniel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1268) granting an increase of pension to 
Liberty G. Price—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1269) granting an increase of pension to 
E. C. Wafer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1270) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Weatherby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R, 1271) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Woodward—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1272) granting an increase of pension to 
George N. Dennis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1273) granting an increase of pension to 
Allen Patrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1274) granting an increase of pension to 
Adrain Paul—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1275) granting an increase of pension to 
L. F. Morse—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1276) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bolam—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Aiso, a bill (H. R. 1277) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Fry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1278) granting an increase of pension to 
John Gulley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill Sraya granting an increase of pension to 
William Banks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1280) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles G. Sanders—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1281) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron F. Youngblood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1282) granting an increase of pension to 
George D. Bateman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1283) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Burns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1284) granting an increase of pension to 
William White—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1285) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Waggle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1286) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Wedel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
‘Also, a bill (H. R. 1287) granting an increase of pension to 
Lester Haskill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1288) granting an increase of pension to 
Beal Pickett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1289) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Carlton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1290) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan G. Springs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1291) granting an increase of pension to 
W. T. Fowler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1292) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. Brandt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1293) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Simpson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1294) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Woodson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1295) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary B. Jenks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1296) granting an increase of pension to 
Silas Crisler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1297) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Dare the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1298) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred B. eadra the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 1299) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


` 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1300) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate G. Andrews—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1301) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon L. Motsinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1302) granting an increase of pension to 
Ignatius O’Daniell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1803) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Lolless—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1304) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry J. Fuller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1805) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Dickey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1306) granting an increase of pension to 
John MeGuire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1807) granting an increase of pension to 
Alford A. Fulford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1308) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1309) granting an increase of pension to 
James R. Candle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1310) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua G. Collins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1311) granting an increase of pension to 
James E. Ledbetter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1812) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Burgner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1313) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Freeze—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1314) granting an increase of pension to 
John O. Durall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1815) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph M. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1316) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Foster—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1317) granting an increase of pension to 
John A, Shultz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1318) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse McBride—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1319) granting an increase of pension to 
Riley S. Hartwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1320) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. McMillan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1321) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Ruble—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1822) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Montgomery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1323) granting an increase of pension to 
James T. White—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1824) for the relief of James J. Elliott— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1325) for the relief of Adam Miller—to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1326) for the relief of John A. Hill—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1327) for the relief of certain officers 
commissioned from the enlisted force and noncommissioned 
grades of the nayy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1828) for the relief of the heirs of William 
A. Redman, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1329) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Rudolph Pensteel, also borne as Penstrell 
and as Bernstiel—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1330) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Charles W. Cook—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1831) for the removal of the charge of 
desertion from the record of Drewry J. MeCormick—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1332) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Alfred Rinehart—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1333) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John A. Lyons—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1334) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of William Millis—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1335) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of James Orange—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 1336) granting 
a pension to James B. Coppuck—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1337) granting a pension to Margaret 
Bresnehan—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1338) granting a pension to Christina 
Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1339) granting a pension to Mary Ann 
Connell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1340) granting a pension to Smith Crow- 
ell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1341) granting a pension to Mary Dolan— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1342) granting a pension to Thomas A. 
Downs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1348) granting a pension to Stephen 
Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1344) granting a pension to George W. 
Kelly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1345) granting a pension to Ely L. Jones— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1346) granting a pension to Emeline T. 
Hayner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1347) granting a pension to Thomas F. 
Walter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1348) granting a pension to Emma Wag- 
ner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1349) granting a pension to Katharine H. 
Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1350) granting a pension to Emma Wor- 
rall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1351) granting a pension to Hannah Tom- 
linson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1352) granting a pension to Sallie B. 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1353) granting a pension to Mary Sulli- 
van—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1354) granting a pension to Lena Roedels- 
heimer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1355) granting a pension to Ellen Murphy— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1356) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvester Byrne—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1357) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabella Brockway—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1358) granting an increase of pension to 
David M. Blizzard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1359) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Cramer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1360) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert De Barry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1361) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Douglas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1362) granting an increase of pension to 
George I. Graham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1863) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Bender—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1364) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip Liebrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1365) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph S. Lechler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1366) granting an increase of pension to 
William Mays—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1367) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis Buckley MeCready—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1368) granting an increase of pension to 
Ida M. Wallace—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1369) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert W. Keen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1370) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hinckle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1371) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Hagerty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1372) granting an increase of pension to 
George R. Holt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1378) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Wright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1374) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Uhll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1875) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Seabrook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1376) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob G. Orth—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1377) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie R. E. Nesbitt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1378) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Munyon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1879) granting an increase of pension to 
Rosa D. Mayhew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1380) for the relief of Morris Busch—to 
the Committee on War Claims. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1381) for the relief of Aimee H. Keller 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1382) for the relief of Capt. Martin Ham- 
mer—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1383) for the relief of Samuel D. Haw- 
ley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1384) for the relief of Mary Jane Pollard— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1385) for the relief of the heirs of Dr, 
Samuel E. Hall, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1386) to correct the naval record of 
James C. Johnson—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WANGER: A bill (H. R. 1887) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna M. Umstead—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1888) for the relief of the estate of John 
©. Spear, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 1389) granting a pension 
to Herbert O. Kohr—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1390) granting a pension to Joseph Mar- 
shall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1391) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur C. Gregg—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1392) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Everly—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1893) granting an increase of pension to 
Garrett H. Fowler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 1394) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas M. Woods—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1395) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas E. Galbreath—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1396) granting an increase of pension to 
Pleasant Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1397) granting an increase of pension to 
John V. Mays—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1898) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Alexander—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1399) granting a pension to William C. 
Blevins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1400) to muster John Curtis as a cap- 
tain—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 1401) for the relief 
of William H. Cunningham—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1402) for the relief of John J. Mullins— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1403) for the relief of William C. Short— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1404) for the relief of Alvin Poe, heir 
at law of Jonathan Poe, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1405) for the relief of the heirs of John 
G. Miller, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1406) for the relief of Martha A. Barry, 
widow, and the heirs of Capt. J. B. Barry, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: A bill (H. R. 1407) granting 
a pension to Mary Walsh—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1408) granting a pension to Lewis Mund- 
heim—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1409) granting an increase of pension to 
Solon P. Kennedy—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1410) granting an increase of pension to 
John Cooper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1411) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Schwabin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1412) granting an increase of pension to 
John Mahuken Hall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1413) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph A. Hollister—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1414) for the relief of Alexander Jean- 
nisson—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1415) for the relief of the children of 
John W. Judson, late agent of the United States at Oswego, 
N. Y., for public works on Lake Ontario—to the Commiitee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1416) for the relief of the International 
Enameled Ware Company and Stranski & Co., of New York 
City, N. ¥.—to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1417) for the relief of the officers and 
crews of the U. S. gunboats Kineo and Chocusa—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1418) granting an honorable discharge to 
Maurice Spillane—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1419) to authorize the enrollment of 
Sergt. Jacob A. Weil as a member of the Sixth New York State 
Militia—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 1420) for the relief of Par- 
sey O. Burrough—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOUTELL: A bill (H. R. 1421) for the relief of 
William Boldenweck, assistant treasurer of the United States 
at Chicago—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 1422) grant- 
ing a pension to Lucinda Bull—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 1423) granting 
a pension to H. B. Lemcke—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOELKER: A bill (H. R. 1424) granting an increase 
of pension to August Westhoff—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FORNES: A bill (H. R. 1425) granting an increase 
os pension to Agnes C. Deyereux—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 

-By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 1426) amending the record 
of William Stewart—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 1427) for the relief of Eliza- 
beth J. Bishop—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KUSTERMANN: A bill (H. R. 1428) granting a pen- 
sion to Mayme E. Lacourciere—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LATTA: A bill (H. R. 1429) for the relief of Sadie 
A. Lewis—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOVERING: A bill (H. R. 1430) granting an increase 
of pension to William Wilder—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 1431) for the relief of Lucy 
Moore, widow, and the heirs of W. P. Moore, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1482) granting a pension to Josephine 
McGuire—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 1433) granting an increase of 
pension to N. T. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARSONS: a bill (H. R. 1434) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Schoonmaker Smith—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 1435) for the relief of 
R. R. Russell, Irve W. Ellis, J. L. Borroum, N. H. Corder, and 
Wooten & Vasbinder—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WANGER: A bill (H. R. 1486) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis P. Heckroth—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WASHBURN: A bill (H. R. 1487) granting a pen- 
sion to Katherine Kenney—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of Shawnee Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka, Kans., and Kansas State Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka, Kans., favoring establishment of a national 
highways commission—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Charles F. Schaus, Newark, 
Ohio, and Perry Miller, Berlin, Ohio, favoring repeal of duty on 
raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia: Petitions of H. V. Kell, 
D. F. Patterson, George P. Weathers, G. W. Hanson, W. E. Robin- 
son, all of Griffin, Ga., and Robert Flournoy, Fort Valley, Ga., 
favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. V. Kell, G. W. Hanson, D. F. Patterson, 
G. W. Weathers, W. E. Robinson, of Griffin, Ga., against a duty 
on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: Paper to accompany bill for relief 
of Alvin Poe—to the Committee on War Claims. : 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of E. O. Thwaites, of Sargent- 
ville, Me., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of New 
York, for appropriation to deepen and widen channel in Hudson 
River to Troy—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of New York Fruit Exchange, for a reduction of 
the duty on lemons—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petition of Fine Arts Federation of New York, favoring 
Newlands bill for a fine arts commission—to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. CAPRON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Fred- 
erick Borden and Joseph Walker—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of Rhode Island State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, fayoring the children’s bureau bill—to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, petition of Swedish Congregational Church of East 
Greenwich, the District Bible School Association, First Baptist 
Church of New Shoreham, the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
East Greenwich, the First Baptist Church of Woonsocket, the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor of New Shore- 
ham, the Christian Endeavor Society of Arnolds Mills, all of the 
State of Rhode Island, for bill regulating shipment of liquor into 
prohibition States—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of harbor commissioners of Providence, R. I., 
for widening entrance to Providence River—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions of 
Woonsocket, Westerly, Manton, New Shoreham, Providence, 
Cumberland, and Centerville, all of the State of Rhode Island, 
for bill against shipment of intoxicants into prohibition terri- 
tory—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of John G. Logan and M. L. Wat- 
son, of McKeesport, Pa.; also T. H. Vernon, Elmer A. Jones, and 
V. F. Geyer, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Richmond Chamber of Commerce for reduc- 
tion of duty on lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUREY : Petition of Watertown (N. Y.) Locals Nos. 
4 and 6, International Brotherhood of Papermakers, against re- 
8 of duty on print paper to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of James H. Gravin, of Waterford, N. Y., favor- 
ing repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce, State of 
New York, for the Lowden bill, H. R. 21491, Sixtieth Congress, 
for diplomatic quarters—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Subordinate Association, No. 4, Lithographers’ 
International Protective and Beneficial Association, of Chicago, 
III., for tariff covering lithographic products—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Adirondack Lumber Manufacturers and 
Shippers’ Association, of Utica, N. Y., favoring retention of 
tariff on lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Mid Continent Oil and Gas Producers’ As- 
sociation, for retention of duty on petroleum to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRONNA: Petition of citizens of Donnybrook, N. Dak., 
for retention of duty on grain—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Stutsman County, N. Dak., for re- 
tention of duty on grain—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Lansford, N. Dak., fayoring repeal 
of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Cass County, N. Dak., for re- 
tention of duty on grain—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Petition of citizens of Texas, for 
legislation to prevent gambling shops—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: Petition of J. J. Deitche, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., and Charles L. Rogers, Lakemont, N. J., 
favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Board of Trade of Summit, N. J., urging a 
tariff commission—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: Petition of citizens of Iowa, favoring 
pensions for nurses in the civil war—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of Mayfield (Ky.) Lodge, No. 565, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, for an American elk 
reservation in Wyoming—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Covington Brothers & Co., Mayfield, Ky., 
favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Civic League, of Danville, Ky., and the 
Civic Woman’s Club, Paducah, Ky., against any legislation cal- 
culated to discredit the work of Dr. Harvey W. WiJey—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


By Mr. LASSITER: Petition of Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce against reduction of tariff on lumber—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of J. F. Watson & Co., Farmville, Va., and R. F. 
Matteson & Co., Petersburg, Va., favoring repeal of duty on raw 
and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LATTA: Petition of Union Veterans’ Republican 
Club, of Lincoln, Nebr., asking favorable action on $1 per day 
bill for benefiting old soldiers—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of retail grocers of Minne- 
sota, against duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Staples, Minn., for remoyal of 
duty on hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of Union Veterans’ Republican 
Club, of Lincoln, Nebr., favoring $1 per day pension bill—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of residents of Edison, Nebr., against the par- 
cels-post and postal savings bank bills—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. = 

Also, petition of residents of Sutton, Nebr., against a duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of Crick Brothers, Niagara Falls; 
Orleans County Canning Company; George C. Bewley, Lockport; 
Lockport Canning Company, Lockport, all in the State of New 
York, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: Petition of citizens of Anna, III., 
against a duty on coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of United States Military Telegraphers, asking 
to be placed on the pension roll—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of Board of Trade of Cairo; Cairo Com- 
mercial Club, of Cairo; and Board of Trade of Mound City, 
all in the State of Illinois, favoring improvement of inland 
waterways—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: Petition of Lockington (Ohio) Coun- 
cil, No. 249, Junior Order United American Mechanics, for an 
effective exclusion law against all Asiatics save merchants, 
students, and travelers—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of John Lauferswaler, Minster, Ohio, favoring 
repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WASHBURN: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Katharine Kenney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, March 17, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. Dé 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
THE TARIFF. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present the following 
bill, and to have it referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] 
presents the following bill, the title of which will be reported by 
the Clerk. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, a duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the two Houses 20,000 
copies of House bill 1438, entitled “A bill to | peg revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 6,000 copies for the use of the Senate and 14,000 for the 
use of the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I should like to inquire 
of the gentleman from New York where these 14,000 copies are 
to be placed? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will ask my colleague [Mr. PERKINS], who 
was on the Committee on Printing in the last session, whether 
these copies would go to the folding room or to the document 
room, nothing being said about it in the resolution? 

Mr. PERKINS. They would go to the folding room, 
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Mr. PAYNE. The statement of my colleague is that they 
would go to the folding room, under the resolution, without 
other special direction. 

Mr. PERKINS. Unless there is a direction to the contrary, 
when documents are ordered to be distributed, part to the Sen- 
ate and part to the House, they go to the folding room and 
are divided pro rata among Members. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is the way I want them to 
go, so every man can get his share. 

Mr. MICHAEL B. DRISCOLL. Mr. Speaker, I would ask my 
colleague if these 14,000 copies are to be distributed among the 
Members pro rata? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am informed that under this resolution the 
copies will go to the folding room and be distributed equally 
among the Members of the House. 

Mr. KEIFER. I will ask the gentleman from New York 
whether or not the print will contain, either in the margin or 
otherwise, a statement of the existing duties on the different 
articles, so that we may haye the comparison before us? It 
seems to me that would be practicable and would save expense. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say in reply to the 
inquiry of the gentleman from Ohio that I haye already pre- 
pared a statement, to go into the report of the committee when 
the bill is reported, showing the changes that haye been made 
from the existing law. ‘There is also in course of preparation 
a comparative print of the present law and the proposed law. 
It will take a little time to complete it. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to inquire whether it is the inten- 
tion to ask for the printing of an additional number of copies 
of this report? 

Mr. PAYNE. The report can not be made until the com- 
mittee agree to report the bill. When the report is presented, 
which will be in open House, we will consider the question of 
printing copies of it. 

Mr. SCOTT. It seems to me there ought to be an additional 
number of copies of the report. = 

Mr. PAYNE. I agree with the gentleman. I think that is 
correct; but that question has not been considered yet. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr, Speaker, will there be anything con- 
nected with or accompanying the report that will show the pres- 
ent revenue on the different articles and the expected revenue 
under the new schedules? 


Mr. PAYNE. That information will be contained in the re- 
port. 
Mr. WEEKS. I should like to ask the gentleman from New 


York if he proposes to ask for an additional print of the bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. That is the pending resolution, for 20,000 cop- 
jes of the bill, 14,000 for the House. 

Mr. WEEKS. That would only give about 35 to each Mem- 
ber, and I certainly have applications for ten times that num- 
ber now. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will say to the gentleman that if there is a 
demand for additional copies, of course the House will grant 
any reasonable request of that kind. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Why not ask for it now? 

Mr. PAYNE. I fixed the number of 20,000 copies because 
that was the number fixed in the resolution offered by Mr. 
Dingley when the Dingley bill was introduced in the House. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I think that number should 
be increased. 

Mr. PAYNE. 
lution, 

Mr. TAWNBEY. If the gentleman will pardon me, the bill 
has just been introduced. Now, when the committee reports 
the bill back to the House there can be additional copies, and 
that will be the official bill from the committee. This is not 
the official bill of the committee. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, of course this bill is now only 
the bill as introduced. The Committee on Ways and Means will 
have a meeting to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock to consider the 
bill, and, I hope, will report the bill back at an early date to the 
House. Then the bill will be the official bill, coming from 
the committee. At that time, if additional copies are required, 
I should be very glad to offer a resolution myself, as any Mem- 
ber may, for the printing of sufficient copies for the use of the 
House. I think this is sufficient for the present print of the 
bill. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I would ask my colleague if 
the printing law, which has been passed since the Dingley law, 
does not call for a modification of this resolution, and if with- 
out undue extravagance it would not be possible to authorize a 
much larger number. I scree with the gentleman from Massa- 


It will be very easy to pass an additional reso- 
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chusetts [Mr. Weeks] that our requests call for something like 
ten times as much as we can supply under this resolution. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, in response to what seems to be 
a strong demand on the part of the House, if the consideration 
of the resolution is authorized at this time, I will myself offer 
an amendment increasing the number 50 per cent—to 30,000. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Why not make it 40,060? 

Mr. KEIFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. KEIFER. I was going to inquire of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Payne], Mr. Speaker, whether or not there is 
any likelihood of a different bill coming in from the committee; 
and if there is, whether it would not be possible to postpone 
the printing of so large a number as 30,000 at this time and 
then print only the committee bill when it comes in, and all 
that may seem to be necessary? 

Mr. PAYNE. I would say in response to the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. Speaker, that I can not forestall the action of the 
committee, and still I hope that the bill will be reported back 
from the committee precisely as it was introduced to the House 
to-day. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman stated that he would offer an 
amendment increasing the number, at the request of gentlemen 
in the House. Does not the gentleman believe it would be a 
little better if this bill is to be reported back to the House, 
probably this week, to have a larger number printed of the 
committee bill as reported, instead of haying a great number 
printed of the bili as introduced? 

Mr. PAYNE. I would say that was my idea as expressed to 
the House, 

Mr. MANN. Then I hope the gentleman will maintain his 
idea. Twenty thousand of this are enough to begin with, and 
then, when the bill is reported back, the bill and the report can 
be sent out together in large numbers. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have been unable 
to get a copy of the bill. A great many other gentlemen on this 
side of the House are in the same fix, and I would like to 
know how many have been distributed this morning. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman a 
question, and that is, How many copies of this bill have already 
been printed? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I can not give the precise number, but 
sufficient for the House and the Senate both. If there are any 
Members who have not copies, I will say that I shall see they 
have them to-day. 

Mr. MACON. I would like to know of the gentleman what 
have become of the copies brought into the House, Quite a 
number of gentlemen around me can not secure copies. 

Mr. PAYNE. More than sufficient copies have been brought 
in here for each Member of the House. I regret exceedingly if 
in the distribution some Members have not received copies. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances I shall 
withhold my consent for the present. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that a gentle- 
man connected with the Printing Office has just suggested to 
me that it would be much more sensible to have this bill printed 
in document shape at this time, so that it can be sent through 
the mail with much greater facility than it can if printed as a 
bill and at very much less expense. In addition to that, it 
would be much more convenient for people reading the bill. 
I suggest that the gentleman from New York modify his resolu- 
tion so as to cover that point. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I think that the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania is a good one, and 
I will make the additional suggestion that it would be a good 
thing if we had an index printed with it. What the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Macon] was talking about—there is so 
much uproar that one can hardly be heard—and what I am 
talking about is that every Member wants a copy of this bill, 
and there are about 50 or 60 Members who are short of copies 
over here. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I am informed that an abundant 
number of copies was brought into the House for distribution. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then somebody has gobbled them. 

Mr. PAYNE. They were distributed by the pages of tbe 
House, The pages report that some Members of the House took 
two or three copies from them, or more, and so there is a short- 
age now for the Members of the House. It was not through 
any fault of the committee or of mine. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was not accusing the gentleman 
of doing anything wrong. 
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Mr. PAYNE. An ample number was provided for each Mem- 
ber to have a copy. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But I am trying to find out who 
has the copies. 

Mr. MANN. I will suggest to the gentleman from Missouri 
that the Printing Office will undoubtedly send copies enough to 
the document room inside of an hour to furnish eyery Member 
with a copy. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from New York if there are not copies enough now in the room 
of the Ways and Means Committee? 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT. I want to ask, if this is printed as a docu- 
ment, as suggested by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, if that 
will change the manner of its distribution; will it still be dis- 
tributed through the folding room? 

Mr. PAYNE. Of course. I think myself it is a good sug- 
gestion to have it printed as a document. 

Mr. GARRETT. I think so, too, if it will not change the 
manner of distribution. 

Mr. TAWNEX rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. PAYNE: I will. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, the printing of this bill, either 
in the form of a document or in the form in which it is now 
introduced, will be of very little value to our constituents. 
The information which they want will be afforded by a com- 
parison with the existing law. I understand from the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Payne] that it is the purpose of the 
committee in reporting the bill to the House to accompany it 
with a report that will give this information. 

It seems to me the practical thing to do now is to print enough 
bills to meet the demand of the Members on the floor and then 
wait for the printing of the bills for distribution until the bill 
has been reported from the committee with the accompanying 
report and the comparative statement, so that our constituents 
sn gaa! what changes are made by glancing at the report 

tself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When will that be done? 

Mr. TAWNEY. In a day or two, when the committee makes 
its report. It seems to me to be an unnecessary expense to 
print 20,000 copies of the bill just introduced when the infor- 
mation which the country wants will accompany the bill when 
reported by the Committee on Ways and Means. This bill with 
its report ought to go to the country, otherwise they will not 
know what changes are proposed, and that is the information 
the country wants. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is whether the House by 
unanimous consent will consider this resolution. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Which resolution is it that we 
have up now; the resolution of the gentleman from New York, 
or the resolution of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PAYNE. There is no resolution for which consideration 
is asked except that introduced by the gentleman from New 
York. If we get consent for consideration, then I will yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri for any suggestion he has to 


make. 
Mr. HAMILTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 


Mr. HAMILTON. In view of the proposal to print the bill 
in document form instead of in bill form, does the gentleman 
from New York anticipate that there will be any difference be- 
tween the bill as reported by the committee and the bill as 
now introduced? 

Mr. PAYNE. I have said several times 

Mr. HAMILTON. I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. PAYNE (continuing). That I hoped the committee 
would report the bill as introduced. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. S 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes: 

Mr. JAMES. In view of the fact that there are several thou- 
sand schedules in the tariff bill just presented by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne], I think it is entirely too hazard- 
ous to say that it will be reported back exactly as the gentle- 
man from New York has introduced it; and with that view of 
it, I am unwilling that the Government should be put to the 
expense of printing several thousand copies of this bill until it 
is finally reported to the House by the committee, and there- 
fore I object. 


poet SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JAMES] 
ects. 

Mr. FOWLER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. FOWLER. I rise to make a motion to authorize the 
printing of the bill and report when the comparative statement 
is made which the gentleman from New York speaks of. 

Mr. PAYNE, That will come up when the bill is reported. 


COMMITTEE ON MILEAGE, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following Com- 
mittee on Mileage. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa, Mr. LUNDIN of Illinois, Mr. GARNER of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, and Mr. DENVER of Ohio. 

Mr, BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, Mr. E. B. Lewis, 
of Georgia, is not a Member of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stands corrected, and the Chair 
will appoint the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I decline the appointment. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to act; and without 
objection, the Chair will announce the appointment of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jaaces]. 

Mr. JAMES. And the gentleman from Kentucky refuses to 
accept. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER, It is for the House to determine whether 
the gentleman from Kentucky shall be excused from acting. 
As many as are in favor of excusing the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky will say “aye,” and those opposed will say “no.” 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky ask for 
a division? 

Mr. LANGLEY. On the suggestion of several Members 
around me, Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw the demand. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces as an additional mem- 
ber on this committee the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. 
James W. COLLIER. 

JOHN T. CHANCEY. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 
and ask unanimous consent for its consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 19. 

Resolved, That John T. Chan be continued in the service of the 
House in his present position dur: the Sixty-first Congress. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asked unani- 
mous consent, I take it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asked 
unanimows consent. for the present consideration of this reso- 
lution. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none; and without objection, the resolution is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

MINORITY EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York will with- 
hold his motion for the present. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer the following 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 20. 


Resolved, That during the Sixty-first Congress and until the Sorgun izm- 
tion of the Sixty-second Congress Robert E. Coward, jr., Be EOE 
ized to act as special em * yee of 22 House of Representatives, and 
tion B. Enizn ego of $ horized t annum; that Joseph J. 
be autho to act as special messen- 
ch to receive a compensation 


gers of the House = 
that Paul D.. Porter be author- 


at the rate of pno. == annum ; 


ized to act as ehief page of the House resentati at 
os — —.— of 51.100 5 per annum and $700 additions} for — as 
pair cl 


Said: officers: shall at all times be under the direction and control of 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and they shall be subject 
to removal for cause at any time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama if this increases at all the number of employees, 
or the compensation of any of them, accorded to the minority 
in the last Congress? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It does not; it is the same number of em- 
ployees and the same employees and the same compensaticn. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have no objection. 
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Mr. CLAYTON. 
the resolution 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent has not yet been given. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
is the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will await the ruling of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair only states that the request for 
unanimous consent was asked and unanimous consent has not 
yet been given. The Chair will put the request again, if the 
gentleman wishes. Is there objection—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, may 
I ask the gentleman if his amendment proposes to increase the 
number, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I was anticipating the gentleman’s desire, 
and I want to say that the resolution as reported by the Clerk 
does not. I drew the resolution in the original form in the ex- 
act terms that the resolution carried at the last session, and you 
will find that the compensation afforded to these employees 
under this resolution is exactly the compensation formerly fixed 
by law and which they drew. After conversation with my asso- 
ciates the unanimous opinion on this side of the House was that 
Mr. Sinnott, who is called upon frequently to act as assistant 
pair clerk, ought to have his pay increased by $300. As I un- 
dertand it, two such employees are accorded to the majority in 
the House, a pair clerk and some clerk who assists the pair 
clerk, each one of whom draws $1,800 a year, as I understand 
it, and I therefore ask unanimous consent to amend the resolu- 
tion so as to increase the compensation to Mr. Sinnott by $300, 
making his total salary $1,800 per annum. 

sy MANN. What is the compensation which he receives 
now 

Mr. CLAYTON. Fifteen hundred dollars. 

Mr. MANN. How long has he been receiving that compensa- 
tion, and when was that increased, if the gentleman knows? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I can not answer the gentleman, but it is 
no new thing. I think he has been drawing that compensation 
a good long time. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman is mistaken. The gentle- 
man’s compensation was increased when other compensations 
were increased, about a year ago. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Perhaps the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would suggest to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. CLAYTON] that he ask unanimous consent for the 
passage of the resolution in its present form, and then offer an 
amendment, which can go to the Committee on Accounts and 
be reported. 

` Mr. CLAYTON. Very well, then. I will let it take that 
course. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the adoption of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for the adoption of the resolution. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask a question before 
this is decided. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. KEIFER. I understood the resolution as read to pro- 
vide for these people in the first session of the Sixty-second 
Congress. 

Mr. CLAYTON. No. 

Mr. KEIFER. I misunderstood it, then. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the adoption 
of the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Payne], that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
report of examination and survey of Merrimac River, Massa- 
chusetts (H. Doc. No. 2), was taken from the Speaker's table, 
referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. PAYNE: A bill (H. R, 1438) to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 


I now desire, Mr. Speaker, to move to amend 


States, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GRONNA: A bill (H. R. 1439) to establish an agri- 
cultural experiment station at or near the city of Dickinson, 
in the State of North Dakota—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1440) to increase the compensation of 
rural mail carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 1441) providing for the 
erection of a public building at Wooster, in the State of Ohio— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1442) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a public building at Coshocton, in 
the State of Ohio—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 1443) to amend section 2 of 
an act approved April 19, 1908, relating to the increase of wid- 
ows’ pensions, ete.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 1444) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Linton, 
Ind.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1445) for the erection of a publie building 
at Bloomington, Ind.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1446) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Washington, Ind.— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 1447) for the 
refunding of the cotton tax—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. WEISSE: A bill (H. R. 1448) transferring swamp 
lands to the State of Wisconsin—to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1449) to provide for the further improve- 
ment of the harbor of Sheboygan, Wis.—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1450) to repeal the duty on printing paper, 
wood pulp, and all material used in the manufacture of print- 
ing paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1451) authorizing and requiring the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to issue noninterest-bearing Treasury 
notes in certain contingencies—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1452) providing for the importation in 
bond of materials for constructing, repairing, and equipping 
ships, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1453) authorizing and requiring the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to issue noninterest-bearing Treasury 
notes in certain contingencies—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1454) to provide for the bringing and main- 
taining of actions at law in the circuit court of the United 
States for the eastern district of Wisconsin against the United 
States of America for damages heretofore or hereafter suffered 
or sustained by the maintenance of flushboards on the Menasha 
dam of the United States of America at Menasha, Wis.—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1455) to provide for the payment of ac- 
crued quarterly pension up to the time of the death of the pen- 
sioner where such death occurs before such pension under 
existing laws is payable—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 1456) fixing the rate of pensions for per- 
sons eligible under section 2, act of June 27, 1890, who require 
the frequent and periodical attendance of another person—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1457) to establish a fish-hatching and fish 
station in the city of Sheboygan, Sheboygan County, State of 
Wisconsin—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1458) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building thereon at Beaver 
Dam, in the State of Wisconsin—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: A bill (H. R. 1459) to pension widows 
of deceased soldiers and sailors of the United States at the 
same rate as their deceased husbands—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1460) providing for certain pensions to be 
paid widows of civil and Mexican war soldiers—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1461) to amend an act entitled “An act 
granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, 
who served in the civil war and the war with Mexico - to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R, 1462) establishing certain rates of pay for 
rural free-delivery carriers—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1463) providing for a site for a public 
building at Wymore, Nebr.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1464) authorizing the procuring of addi- 
tional land for the site of the public building at Beatrice, Nebr.— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 1465) regulating the payment 
of commutation money to soldiers—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1466) to provide for the adjustment of 
certain sales of lands in the late reservation of the confeder- 
ated Otoe and Missouria tribes of Indians in the States of 
Kansas and Nebraska—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MADISON: A bill (H. R. 1467) authorizing national 
banks to comply with the provisions of state laws providing 
for the guarantee of bank deposits and for other purposes—to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 1468) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Columbia, Pa.—to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 1469) to amend 
section 1 of “An act to provide revenues for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States —to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 1470) providing for an 
amendment to section governing the compensation of registers 
and receivers of United States land offices—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 1471) to provide for use 
of water power at Dam No. 1, on White River, Arkansas—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 1472) for the erection of a 
federal building for the United States at Harrisburg, III. to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BYRD: A bill (H. R. 1478) to equalize taxation and 
to provide revenue for the Goyernment—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 1474) for the relief of tele- 
graph operators who served in the war of the rebellion—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1475) to remove the charge of desertion on 
the rolls against officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1476) to establish a postal savings bank 
system, and to provide for the conduct and regulation of the 
same—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. COUDREY: A bill (R. H. 1477) placing certain officers 
on the retired list—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1478) relative to ex-Presidents of the 
United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1479) to regulate the settlement of shippers’ 
claims against express companies—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1480) providing for the establishment of a 
Bureau of Mines in the Department of the Interior—to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1481) to increase the compensation of 
bookbinders, printers, and pressmen in the Government Printing 
Office—to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1482) granting pensions to certain enlisted 
men, soldiers and officers, who served in all Indian wars prior to 
the civil war—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1483) to equalize and fix the pay of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Revenue-Cutter Service, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1484) in relation to pensions—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1485) requiring the United States Govern- 
ment to own its own post-office building in every county seat in 
the United States—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1486) providing for the transfer of special 
policemen to the regular police force—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1487) prohibiting and providing penalties 
for false, fraudulent, or misleading advertisements—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1488) to regulate commutation for good 
conduct for United States prisoners—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1489) to parole United States prisoners, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1490) to provide for the purchase of the 
Grant farm, in St. Louis County, State of Missouri, and to estab- 
lish a national park thereat, etc—to the Committee on the 
Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1491) concerning baggage and excess baggage 
carried by common carriers in the District of Columbia and Terri- 
tories, and common carriers while engaged in commerce between 
the States and between the States and foreign nations, and pre- 
scribing the duties of such common carriers in reference thereto 
while so engaged, defining certain offenses and fixing the pun- 
ishment therefor, and repealing all conflicting laws—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 1492) granting pensions to 
all enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the civil 
war and war with Mexico—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1493) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
bestow a medal of honor upon Lieut. Russell Karns—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KEIFER: A bill (H. R. 1494) to amend section 2 of 
an act to provide for the appointment of an additional district 
judge in and for the southern district of Ohio—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, GRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 1495) requiring the destruc- 
tion of whisky, brandy, wines, beers, and other illicitly distilled 
liquors when seized by the officers of the United States—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1496) granting increase of pensions to sur- 
vivyors of the Indian wars and disturbances under the act of 
July 27, 1892—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1497) to establish 1-cent postage on rural 
routes—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1498) denying the use of the mails to cer- 
750 persons—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

oads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1499) providing for a parcels post for rural 
routes—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1500) providing for a public building at 
the city of Thomasyille, Ga., and appropriating money therefor— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1501) to place linotypes, composing ma- 
chines, and their parts on the free list—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1502) to provide for the location of a 
branch home for aged and disabled volunteer soldiers of the 
United States at Thomasville, Thomas County, Ga.—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 1503) to amend sections 
1791 and 1792 of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1504) providing for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Gen. Anthony Wayne at Defiance, Ohio—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1505) to increase the pension of certain 
pensioned soldiers and sailors who lost the sight of one eye or 
the sight of both eyes in the service of the United States, and 
to provide a rate of pension for those who haye lost the sight of 
one eye and partial loss of sight of the other eye—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1506) for a survey for a canal between 
Toledo, Ohio, and Chicago, III.—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1507) for a survey of the Maumee River, 
Ohio and Indiana—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1508) to amend an act approved February 
6, 1907, granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and 
officers, who served in the civil war and the war with Mexico— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1509) to furnish bronze medals of honor to 
surviving soldiers who responded to President Lincoln's first 
eall for troops—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 12) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of 
Senators of the United States—to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress, 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 13) providing for the 
creation of a joint committee to investigate the collections and 
expenditures of funds during the national campaigns of 1896, 
1900, and 1904—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 14) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to cause a survey and examination to 
be made of the harbor at Fond du Lac, Wis., with a view to 
securing a depth sufficient to permit of the navigation of ves- 
sels with a draft equal to that of those vessels which ordinarily 
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navigato Lake Winnebago—to the Committee on Rivers and 
arbors. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Joint resolution 7 J. Res. 15) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to award the congressional 
onani pk honor to Peter B. Cupp—to the 9 on Military 

a 

By Mr. SPERRY: Resolution (H. Res. 21) authorizing the 
appointment of a clerk to Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: Resolution (H. Res. 22) 
sympathizing with those seeking home rule in Ireland—to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Resolution (H. Res. 23) compelling the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor to compile and publish a 
monthly statement of malt and grains used—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAMERON: Memorial of the legislature of Arizona 
relative to the construction of a bridge across the Colorado 
River at Yuma, Ariz.—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Arizona relative to im- 
proyement of the Colorado River—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Memorial of the legislature 
of Nebraska, asking Congress to provide by law for the improve- 
ment of the rivers, harbors, and waterways, and the issuance 
of bonds therefor—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 

me following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
‘ollows: 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 1510) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles W. Boland—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1511) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Lybold—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1512) granting an increase of pension to 
David Wineland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1513) granting an increase of pension to 
George Sharp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1514) granting an increase of pension to 
Oscar Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1515) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses M. Haver—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1516) granting an increase of pension to 
Loren G. Cox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1517) granting an increase of pension to 
Gregory Dolt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1518) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1519) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Mase—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1520) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin Cowell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1521) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Matson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1522) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Hill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1523) granting an increase of pension to 
Mathias Hicks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1524) granting an increase of pension to 
John Love—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1525) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1526) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Kelley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1527) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander G. Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1528) granting an increase of pension to 
Leven Corkwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1529) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac H. Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1530) granting an increase of pension to 
Lay W. Richardson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1531) granting an increase of pension to 
John Stickle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1532) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Bennett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1533) granting an increase of pension to 
William Breckbill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1534) granting an increase of pension to 
Lafayette Riker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1535) granting an increase of pension to 
John Hepler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1536) granting an increase of pension to 
George B. Light—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1537) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Saer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1538) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon Hall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1539) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel Turner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1540) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin G. Paxton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1541) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph E. Kistner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1542) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick N. Welker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1543) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus Resch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1544) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1545) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1546) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Tennison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1547) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Baughman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1548) granting an increase of pension to 
Malissa Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1549) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. Kinmont—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1550) granting an increase of pension to 
David J. Yost—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1551) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Ayers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1552) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph M. Gaston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1553) granting a pension to Catharine 
Crockett—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1554) granting a pension to Emma Attle- 
barger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1555) granting a pension to Lydia R. 
Hartman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1556) granting a pension to Harry Van 
Holzer—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1557) granting a pension to Fred F. 
Travis—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1558) granting a pension Amanda 8. 
Kline—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1559) granting a pension to Mary A. Robin- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1560) granting a pension to Barbara A. 
Dewel (now Bacon)—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1561) granting a pension to George W. 
Willets—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1562) granting a pension to Daniel L. 
Goodman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1563) granting a pension to Ellen E. Wilson 
(now Webster)—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1564) granting a pension to Jonathan 
Budd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1565) granting a pension to Harriet M. 
Slough—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1566) granting a pension to Lottie B. 
French—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1567) granting a pension to Moses G, 
Coates—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1568) granting a pension to Sarah A, 
Long (now Christy)—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1569) granting a pension to Mary Gary— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1570) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Bailey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1571) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Burdett J. Lamson—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1572) to remove charge of desertion from 
the record of William L. Wiles—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1573) to remove charge of desertion from 
the record of Allen Keffer—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 1574) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anna Irvine—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1575) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander M. Dice—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, A 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1576) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon Fisher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1577) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Henderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1578) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Hensel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1579) granting an increase of pension to 
James B. Cooper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 1580) granting an increase 
of pension to James Deyirs—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1581) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Eudailey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1582) to remove the charge of desertion 
agamer Alkanah Ballinger—to the Committee on Military Af- 

irs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1583) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Creed F. Casteel—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 1584) granting an increase 
of pension to John G. Seyfer—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1585) granting an increase of pension to 
Orson M. Markcum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1586) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram King—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 1587) granting a pension 
to Alfred U. Whiffen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1588) granting an increase of pension to 
James P, Farmer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
` Also, a bill (H. R. 1589) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. Marks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1590) granting an increase of pension. to 
William A, Graves—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1591) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas S. Coley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1592) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Harris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1598) granting an increase of pension to 
Lovell E. Cropper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1594) granting an increase of pension to 
John Dempsey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1595) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Kraus—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1596) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1597) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli Lane—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1598) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Crocker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1599) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Strawn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1600) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. B. Winn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1601) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Rogers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1602) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Burkett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1603) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Hortin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1604) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. Lumm—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1605) granting an increase of pension to 
Brown M. Parkinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1606) granting an increase of pension to 
Morris McGlasson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1607) granting an increase of pension to 
William Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1608) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Hortin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1609) granting an increase of pension to 
William Wafford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1610) granting an increase of pension to 
Bailey M. Nalley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 1611) granting an increase of 
pension to James M. Collier—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1612) granting an increase of pension to 
‘Albert M. Patrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1613) granting an increase of pension to 
J. R. Bennett—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1614) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli W. Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1615) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1616) granting an increase of pension to 
Palmer Atkinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1617) granting a pension to Sarah J, 
Paynter—to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DRAPER: A bill (H. R. 1618) granting an increase 
“of pension to James F. Kilburn—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1619) granting an increase of pension to 
John Maguire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1620) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary B. Kincaid—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1621) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth M. Rogers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1622) granting an increase of pension to 
Antoinette M. Barnhart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FLOYD: A bill (H. R. 1623) to correct the military 
record of John Hurst and grant him an honorable discharge— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1624) to correct the military record of 
Tandy F. Cheatham—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1625) granting an increase of pension to 
Lafayette Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1626) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Hughes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1627) granting an increase of pension to 
Paton Drewry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1628) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin M. Ammons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1629) granting an increase of pension to 
James Burkett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1630) granting an increase of pension to 
John Bingman—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1631) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Boyd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1632) granting an increase of pension 
Mary A. Bingaman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1633) granting an increase of pension 
J. M. Cookson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1634) granting an increase of pension 
James C. Cooper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1635) granting an increase of pension 
Alonzo E. Chadwick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1636) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Cleveland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1637) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas A, Carson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 1638) granting an increase 
of pension to David A. Funk—to the Committee on. Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 1639) for the relief of the 
estate of Dr. R. H. Hardeway, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1640) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
M. Mitchell, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1641) granting a pension to Polly Gid- 
dens—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1642) granting a pension to Saint Elmore 
Middleton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Allso, a bill (H. R. 1643) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel N. Clary-—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 1644) granting a pension to 
M. C. Bixby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1645) granting a pension to Louisa K. Hol- 
bert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1646) granting a pension to Ella Mansell— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1647) granting a pension to William S. 
Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1648) granting a pension to Jane D. Goss 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1649) granting a pension to Easter Hen- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1650) granting a pension to John T, 
Brake—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1651) granting a pension to Keziah 
Phlegly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1652) granting a pension to Robert C. 
Grove—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1653) granting a pension to Fay Milligan— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1654) granting a pension to Louis Le- 
gune—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1655) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard L. Drumwright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1656) granting a pension to James W. 
Scott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1657) granting a pension to Narcissa E. 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1658) granting a pension to Fred Wake- 
field—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1659) granting a pension to Helena 
Koester—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. E 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1660) granting a pension to J. G. Dollison— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1661) granting a pension to Ira Gill—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1662) granting a pension to John Gerdts— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1663) granting a pension to O. A. Martin— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1664) granting a pension to Thomas F. 
Jessup—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1665) granting a pension to Henry B. 
Meyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1666) granting a pension to Lemuel 
Austin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1667) granting a pension to Marion Vest— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1668) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Gurley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1669) granting a pension to John R. 
Cropp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1670) granting a pension to Julia E. John- 
son—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1671) granting a pension to Mary Esser— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1672) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Norris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1673) granting an increase of pension to 
Mathew W. Martin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1674) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses Callison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1675) granting a pension to Herman H. 
Richter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1676) granting an increase of pension to 
James Looney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1677) granting an increase of pension to 
E. E. Garner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1678) granting an increase of pension to 
Viola T. Hall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1679) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin C. Overturf—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1680) granting an increase of pension to 
Selon B. Hale—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1681) granting an increase of pension to 
William E. Lawrence—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1682) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan C. Crane—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1683) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Price—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1684) granting an increase of pension to 
R. R. Dill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1685) granting a pension to Solomon 
Perkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1686) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis F. Allen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1687) granting an increase of pension to 
David B. Wood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1688) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Cossins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1689) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Davison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
` Also, a bill (H. R. 1690) granting an increase of pension to 
George Russell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1691) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos G. Mount—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1692) to correct the military record of 
Charles J. Lanning—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1693) to correct the military record of 
Oliver T. Worman—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1694) to correct the military record of 
Francis Campbell—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1695) to correct the military record of 
William Elter—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1696) to correct the military record of 
William F. Lawson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1697) for relief of the heirs of J. A. J. 
Rooker, deceased; James Deatherage, administrator of estate 
of deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1698) restoring the name of Berry Weese 
to the pension roll—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 


By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 1699) granting a pension to 
Edwin H. Moyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1700) granting a pension to Alice Milliken 
Byerly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1701) granting a pension to William H. 
Eoute—te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1702) granting a pension to Frederick 
Wagner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1703) granting a pension to Jacob Keleh- 
ner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1704) granting a pension to Sarah Wil- 
liams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1705) granting a pension to William F. 
Bodine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1706) granting a pension to Oscar S. 
Thornton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1707) granting a pension to Eva Miller— 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1708) granting a pension to Harriet 
Barnd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1700) granting a pension to Elien Gunton— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1710) granting a pension to Laura C. Rob- 
ison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1711) granting a pension to Benjamin E. 
Kneibler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1712) granting a pension to Luther L. 
Kauffman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1713) granting a pension to Benjamin F, 
Hicks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1714) granting a pension to Martin Pur- 
cell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1715) granting a pension to Michael S. 
Dietrich—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1716) granting a pension to Emma B. 
Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1717) granting a pension to Joseph 
Yeager—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1718) granting a pension to Edwin R. War- 
burton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1719) granting a pension to James F, 
Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1720) granting a pension to Everett M. 
Letts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1721) granting a pension to Sophia G. 
Eckman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1722) granting a pension to Harry W. 
Albeck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1723) granting a pension to Mary Alice 
John—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1724) granting a pension to William Har- 
lan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1725) granting a pension to Emma Crew- 
itt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1726) granting a pension to Cathrine 
G. Bibby, widow of John H. Bibby—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1727) granting a pension to Kate H. Loy- 
ett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1728) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Kline—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1729) granting a pension to Andrew J. 
Hackley, alias Thomas Jefferson—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1730) granting an inerease of pension to 
Daniel Bubb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1731) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Morton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1732) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob B. Getter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1733) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Wiest—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1734) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha D. Bryson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1735) granting an inerease of pension to 
William Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1736) granting an increase of pension to 
John B. Otto—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1737) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Bretz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1738) granting an increase of pension to 
Felix Kerstetter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill „ granting an increase of pension to 
William Simpson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1740) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Dodson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1741) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan P. Bare—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1742) granting an increase of pension to 
Wesley R. Price—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1748) granting an increase of pension to 
William Croft—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1744) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan Goodman—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1745) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher Sigmund—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1746) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Small—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1747) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Kearns, alias Henry Wilson—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1748) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan Kaseman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1749) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Kearns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1750) granting an increase of pension to 
Elwood W. Coleman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1751) granting an increase of pension to 
James McKee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1752) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie Keefer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1753) granting an increase of pension to 
John N. Hart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1754) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas McCann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1755) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry P. Billman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1756) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth C. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 1757) granting an increase of pension to 
Virginia Brewster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1758) granting an increase of pension to 
James Sheap—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1759) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Seid—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1760) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel C. Krickbaum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1761) for the relief of Joseph G. Swank— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1762) for the relief of Louisa Weayer—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 1763) granting a pension to 
Eli Craig—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1764) for the relief of the heirs of John 
McAnulty, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1765) for the relief of the heirs of Alfred 
Mullins, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1766) for the relief of the estate of James 
S. Ford, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1767) for the relief of the estate of John 
Jones, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 1768) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James T. Sawyer—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1769) granting an increase of pension to 
Harry J. Drew, alias Henry H. Wood—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1770) granting an increase of pension to 
John Franklin Hobbs, alias John Franklin—to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1771) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1772) granting an increase of pension to 
Jackson H. Lawrence—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEISSE: A bill (H. R. 1778) granting a pension to 
William L. Zweiger—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1774) granting a pension to Jake H. 
Wickert—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1775) granting a pension to Emil Schuett— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1776) granting a pension to Michael Land- 
graf—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1777) granting a pension to Anna Kress— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1778) granting a pension to Peter Med- 
inger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


‘Also, a bill (H. R. 1779) granting a pension to August 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1780) granting a pension to Rebecca 
Serles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1781) granting a pension to Julius Jen- 
sen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1782) granting a pension to John W. 
Kolste—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1783) granting a pension to Louis Oehler 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1784) granting a.pension to Wilbur M, 
Root—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1785) granting a pension to Rosina 
Stoll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1786) granting a pension to Catherine 
Brill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1787) granting a pension to Emil Clafer— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1788) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Kraeger—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1789) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Thimmig—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1790) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Osthelder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1791) granting an increase of pension to 
J. H. Heather—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1792) granting an increase of pension to 
William Anglum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1793) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Ward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1794) granting an increase of pension to 
August Grupe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1795) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Ihde—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1796) granting an increase of pension to 
August Moldenhauer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1797) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Kronzer—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1798) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Marcoe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1799) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Stenger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1800) granting an increase of pension to 
Herman Ecke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1801) granting an increase of pension to 
James O. Ackerman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1802) granting an increase of pension to 
William Nelson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1803) granting an increase of pension to 
Valentine Schwartz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1804) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Zimmermann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1805) granting an increase of pension to 
August Kluener—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1806) granting an increase of pension to 
James Bowe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1807) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Crugom—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1808) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Pray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1809) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert A. McComb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1810) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. Curtis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1811) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1812) granting an increase of pension to 
Ann MeCormick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1813) granting an increase of pension to 
Gustay Wernicke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1814) granting an increase of pension to 
Ferdinand Pfennig—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1815) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie E. Callaghan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1816) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Verhaalen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1817) granting an increase of pension 
William Schroeder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1818) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Meade—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1819) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles O. Cleveland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1820) granting an increase of pension to. 
Charles Stockley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1821) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1822) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Trowbridge—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1823) granting an increase of pension to 
S. E. Wierman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1824) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Leonhardt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1825) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Cornelius—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1826) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Hyde—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1827) granting an increase of pension to 
Donald MeMillan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1828) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert C. Yoost—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1829) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaretha Esswein—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 1830) granting an increase of pension to 
August Maffert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1831) granting an increase of pension to 
Winget, Burgess—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1832) granting an increase of pension to 
D. H. Norton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1833) granting an increase of pension to 
Leberecht Poetting—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1834) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Burroughs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1835) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Hambright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1836) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel W. Bird—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1887) granting an increase of pension to 
John Nuss—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1838) granting an increase of pension to 
Celia Congden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1839) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Pfrang—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1840) for the relief of Peter Gumm—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1841) to remove the charge of desertion 
against John Walther—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1842) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Jacob Imig, late a landsman on the ships North Caro- 
lina and Naubuc, United States Nayy—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 1848) granting a pension to 
Benjamin H. Isenhour—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1844) granting a pension to Joshua B. 
Ward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1845) granting a pension to John Ritten- 
house—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1846) granting a pension to John H. Ash- 
baugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1847) granting a pension to Lewis Moler— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1848) granting a pension to Jeremiah D. 
Woodard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1849) granting a pension to Benjamin F. 
Hill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1850) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Crismond—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: A bill (H. R. 1851) granting 
an increase of pension to John McCauley—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COUDREY: A bill (H. R. 1852) granting a pension to 
Freda Burow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1853) granting a pension to Patrick 
Burke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1854) granting a pension to Mary Gonter— 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1855) granting a pension to Mary A. Lau- 
rient—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1856) granting a pension to Cordelia Sul- 
livan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1857) granting a pension to Helen 
Mathews—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1858) granting a pension to Jesse H. 
Wade—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1859) granting a pension to William Tepe, 
jr.to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1860) granting an increase of pension to 
John Fritz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1861) granting an increase of pension to 
David F. Fox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1862) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Houlihan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1863) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1864) granting an increase of pension to 
Oscar Messick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1865) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. McDonough—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1866) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Nixon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1867) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Patterson—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1868) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey S. Page—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1869) granting an increase of pension to 
C. L. Stevenson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1870) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Zimmerman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1871) for the relief of Joseph La Barge, 
jr.to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1872) for the relief of Bartholomew Buck- 
ley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1873) for the relief of James Clarkson, 
Company C, Sixty-ninth Regiment Ohio Infantry—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1874) for the relief of John H. Drossel- 
meier-—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1875) for the relief of Camille Noel Dry—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1876) for the relief of John Dieter—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1877) for the relief of Isaac W. Harding— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1878) for the relief of Charles W. How- 
ard—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1879) for the relief of Capt. George W. 
Murray—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1880) for the relief of Thomas S. McKee— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 1881) for the relief of John H. Rhein- 
lander—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1882) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to enroll Isabell Richter, née Bell Cook, and her son, 
Charles H. Richter, as Cherokee Indians—to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 1883) for the relief of John 
G. Stauffer & Son—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 1884) authorizing a survey of 
Goodwives Creek, town of Darien, Fairfield County, Conn., with 
a view to improvement of navigation—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: A bill (H. R. 1885) granting an increase 
of pension to William McKenney—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1886) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1887) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1888) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. McCauley—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1889) granting an increase of pension to 
Perry Emery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1890) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Eberhart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1891) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Frank—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1892) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel H. Ferman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1893) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver Freel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1894) granting an increase of pension to 
William P. Fullmer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1895) granting an increase of pension to 
Austin Fosdick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1896) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha E. Geesman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1897) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles B. Hackney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1898) granting an increase of pension to 
Everill J. Hills—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1899) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Hogaboom—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1900) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Hillegas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1901) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Hamilton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1902) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Hull—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1903) granting an increase of pension to 
John Wesley Mosier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1904) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bivens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1905) granting an increase of pension to 
John Boyle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1906) granting an increase of pension to 
James Barrett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1907) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1908) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Coop—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1909) granting an increase of pension to 
Hanley B. Closson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1910) granting an increase of pension to 
John Cherry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1911) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Carmony—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1912) granting an increase of pension to 
William Crisp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1913) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon Chapman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1914) granting an increase of pension to 
John Conner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1915) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Dutton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1916) granting an increase of pension to 
David Dowd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1917) granting an increase of pension to 
John Driskell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1918) granting an increase of pension to 
Heman Emerson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1919) granting an increase of pension to 
Byron C. Elms—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1920) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter S. Augustine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1921) granting an increase of pension to 
Howell G. Adell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1922) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Arbuckle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1923) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore W. Allen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1924) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Bell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1925) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel W. Brees—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1926) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur Belding—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1927) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles F. Boorman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1928) granting an increase of pension to 
Milton B. Bishop—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1929) granting an increase of pension to 
William Barker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1930) granting an increase of pension to 
Leyard E. Benton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1931) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. McGee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1932) granting an increase of pension to 
James McClay—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1933) granting an increase of pension to 
James V. Morrill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1984) granting an increase of pension to 
David McCargar—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1035) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1986) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel R. McFarland—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1937) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Marvel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1938) granting an increase of pension to 
George G. Morrison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1939) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter New—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1940) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac D. Neihardt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1941) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaiah Paisley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Allso, a bill (H. R. 1942) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Neu—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1943) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus Payne—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1944) granting an increase of pension to 
George Rudisil—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1945) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph T. Roller—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1946) granting an increase of pension to 
Byron C. Richardson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1947) granting an increase of pension to 
Enos H. Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1948) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Roby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1949) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1950) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Riddle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1951) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron B. Stonerook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1952) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew W. Sponsler—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1953) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Sample—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1954) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Shuster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1955) granting an increase of pension to 
Lyman D. Stilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1956) granting an increase of pension to 
James Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1957) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Stower—to: the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1958) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Sheppard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1959) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred B. Ebner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1960) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. Simmons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1961) granting an increase of pension to 
Beulah Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1962) granting an increase of pension to 
William Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1963) granting an increase of pension to 
John Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1964) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon P. Ulech—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1965) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas G. Wood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1966) granting an increase of pension to 
Marvin F. Weston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1967) granting an increase of pension to 
William G. Winslow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1968) granting an increase of pension to 
W. E. Warthen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1969) granting an increase of pension to 
D. C. Westfall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1970) granting an increase of pension to 
Philander G. Woodworth—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1971) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Westerfield—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1972) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1973) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Walden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1974) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram A. Winslow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1975) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace W. Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1976) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1977) granting an increase of pension to 
Garrett V. D. Hageman—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1978) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram B. Hollett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1979) granting an increase of pension to 
John Harmon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1980) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Hunter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1981) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary H. Henry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1982) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace J. Kirtland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1983) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel L, Littrell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1984) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Tashells—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1985) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon P. Lash—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1986) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Lowe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1987) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. Lambert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1988) granting an increase of pension to 
Ephriam Lewis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1989) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. McClay—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1990) granting an increase of pension to 
Celia McKenney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1991) granting a pension to Tabitha E. 
Goodrow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1992) granting a pension to Hulda Gil- 
breath—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1993) granting a pension to Frank Boug- 
ger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1994) granting a pension to Dessa Clough— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1995) granting a pension to Mary Cox—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1996) granting a pension to Beatrice H. 
Duncan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1997) granting a pension to Joseph Erit— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 7 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1998) granting a pension to Fred An- 
drews—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1999) granting a pension to Nelson 
Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2000) granting a pension to Julia A. 
Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2001) granting a pension to Anna L, 
Mills—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2002) granting a pension to Dewey Shaw— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2003) granting a pension to H. F. E. 
Schroer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2004) granting a pension to Lucy A. 
Tibbetts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2005) granting a pension to Sarah S. 
Wellington—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2006) granting a pension to Ruth Wal- 
ston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2007) granting a pension to Catherine 
West—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also; a bill (H. R. 2008) granting a pension to I. M. Wolf— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2009) granting a pension to William 
Kral—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2010) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Leary—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2011) granting a pension to Jennie M. 
Lowley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2012) granting a pension to Sallie J. 
Latham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2013) granting a pension to Lucy B. Mil- 
ler—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2014) for the relief of Christopher Clary— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2015) for the relief of Fred M. Yale—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2016) for the relief of the Nebraska Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, of Stromsburg, Nebr—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2017) to correct the military record of 
William H. Phillips—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2018) to correct the military record of 
William Walther—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2019) to correct the military record of 
Thomas Whittaker—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2020) to correct the military record of 
August Miltner—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2021) amending the records of the War 
Department in the case of John D. McGeehan—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2022) to provide for payment of the claims 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Porto Rico—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2023) providing for a certain construction 
of the pension laws of the United States in relation to Captain 
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Stufft’s independent company Indian scouts, Nebraska Volun- 
teer Cavalry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 2024) granting an 
increase of pension to John D. Tidrick—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: A bill (H. R. 2025) granting a pension to 
Susan M. Hayes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2026) granting a pension to Anna Har- 
rington—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2027) granting an increase of pension to 
William I. Brady—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2028) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry A. Cook—to the Committee on Perisions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2029) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Binninger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2030) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Burwell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2031) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles L. Dyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2032) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron M. Elliott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2033) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin J. Klock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2034) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. V. Kelly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2035) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry R. Cole—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2036) granting an increase of pension to 
Jasper N. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2037) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Norris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2038) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Goldthorp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2039) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Foster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2040) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Roberts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 2041) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert H. Brown—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2042) granting an increase of pension to 
* F. Matteson—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2043) granting an increase of pension to 
Rollin B. Organ—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2044) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert C. Chamberlin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2045) granting an increase of pension to 
John Howard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2046) granting an increase of pension to 
Alden F. Litchfield—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2047) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Harrison Pond—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2048) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Hart, alias Edward Hart—to the Committee on Inya- 
lid Pensions. s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2049) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Hartnett—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2050) granting a pension to Wardell Guth- 
rie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2051) granting a pension to George Par- 
ker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2052) granting a pension to Elmer E. 
King—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2053) granting a pension to Annie Page 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H..R. 2054) granting a pension to Harriet M, 
Weeks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2055) granting a pension to Harry W. 
Owen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2056) granting a pension to Katherine 
Grubbs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2057) for the relief of James T. Healy— 
to the Committee on Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2058) for the relief of John C. De Lany— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2059) for the relief of Valentine Lapham— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2060) for the relief of Maria McMurdie— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2061) for the relief of Lina Hennig—to 
the Committee on Claims, - 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, March 18, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, the Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 
= THE TARIFF. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I am authorized to report back without 
amendment the bill H. R. 1438. 

The SPEAKER. By direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] reports back 
the following House bill, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation (H. Doc. No. 8) from the Postmaster-General: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1909. 
Sm: I haye the honor to Led gt herewith a schedule of ps rs Aor 
documents which are not needed in the transaction of publ 
and which have no permanent value or historical interest : 
EA Reports regarding condemned waste materials, prior to January, 


400 r aa of “Cash on hand” in the office of the disbursing clerk, 
8. Reports of eon of business” in the various bureaus of 

department, 1906— 

Reports as $ to condition of appropriations for contingent expenses, 


prior Propoesta te f ices, Post- Om 1908, 
8 for services, Pos ce Department, . 
A proposas for purchase of waste materials, 1908. 
= Froposals for painting interior of department building, 1906, 
oe for passes to department puami 1907-8. 
9. equests from postmasters for permisslon to dispose of old Postal 
Guides etc., 3 to July. 1908. 
10. Requ for copies of the Postal Guide, prior to July, 1908. 
ae ee for copies of the Postal Laws and Regulations, prior to 
12. 
Requests for copies of the annual reports, prior to — 1908. 
1 Carbon copies of directions to travel, prior to January, 190 
Letters from various divisions of department indicating useless 
lest “prior to 1907. 
15. Letters indicatin eee of appropriations, 1906-7. 
10. Civil-seryice certificates returned without selection, prior to July, 


17. Book in regard to advertising, prior to 1892. 
oTe.—The pa ea listed in the above 17 items are now stored in the 
omes 0 of the chief clerk of the department. 
Cases relating to registered matter, Class A, Nos. 167891 to 
1782015 both numbers inclusive, cover the 8 — — January 1, 
1905, to December 31, 1905, making a to 

19. Cases relating to ordinary mail, Class $ Nos. 559338 to a 
both numbers inclusive, covering the period from January 2, 1906, 
July 13, 1907, making a total of 204,487 cases. 

20. Cases relating to matter dispatched toc to or from foreign countries, 
Class F, Nos. 56967 » 87733, both 3 inclusive, covering the 
pna from January 1, 1905, to January 1, 1906, making a total of 

7 cases. 

21. Jackets and carbon jackets of “S" cases from 80001 to 99714, 
both numbers inclusive, covering the on a to May 13, 1907. 

22, Jackets of “I”' cases from 96948, both numbers in- 
cive; coram the period — „ and including July 15, 1906. 

Advices Iz the appointment clerk affecting post-office inspectors, 


prior to Jul 908. 
24. Reco 3t pay. accounts of post-office inspectors and rural agents, 
prior to July 1 


25. Applications of post-office 3 and clerks at division niga 
5 and records of leave of granted prior to January 1 


28. Monthly certifications of sg tad In charge of salaries due 
post-office inspectors prior to January 
27. Cash statements from December 451 1901, up to and Including 
F lies, and the repair of 
uisitions of cler n charge for supplies, an e re 0 
furniture, etc., from January 5 1908, to Januery 1, $ 
5 nisitions of division h uarters for aeons ‘prior to yt 
ary 1, 1909, and receipts 8 oy fa on headquarters for supplies fro 
8 1, 1908, to 8 ae 
Forms 562 and 591, from Were 1907, to July, one 
31 Forms 594 and 595, from July, 1907, to July, 1 
Statements of clerks in regard to cases 9 and returned 


Boa AE porn to suly, 1908. 
Notr.—T! Me pa pera, o €., listed under items Sa 32, both inclusive, 
are stored in inspector. 


e office of the chief Su ch cases and papers 
as from their nature or for other reasons it is thought best to re 
permanently to be excepted from * above list. 

33. Statements of the weights of mails ey ee fe foreign countries 
u “o 3 30, 1907, except to those relating to dispatches from 

onolulu. 

34. Routine reports in connection with details of contract ocean mail 
service up to June 30, 1907. 

35. Miscellaneous letters and papers of n ae E value received 
up to December 31, 1907, which have been y acted upon and which 
are therefore of no value for future reference. 


Five hundred pamphlets, regulations ‘for promotion of railway 
postal clerks, 1903. 
Old requisitions for printing and binding, 1906, 1907, and 1908, 
Two thousand five hundred jackets, form 5169a. 
29. Five hundred — form 5080a, 
jackets, form 50838. 


40. Five hundred 


41. Congressional Directory iB): 1905 and 1906. 


42. Congressional Directory (6), 1907 and 1908. 
43. Printed division orders, from 1895 to od inclusive. 
44. Statement of inner registered sacks, 1900 to 1904. 
1008. Statement of through registered pouches (established), 1901, 1902, 
„ an 
Statement of register exchanges discontinued, 1903 to 1907. 
Statement of temporary register exchanges, 1903, 1904, 1905, and 


48. Statement of weekly train reports, 1904. 

49. Statement of discontinued ter exchanges 1902 to 1907. 

50. Statement of unworked 1906, 190 1908, and January, 

51. Requisitions for printed rose AEN 8 oe 1907, and 1908. 

52. Copy of daily journal, 1900, 1 and to June, 1908. 

53. Copy for scheme of ä th Carolin lia 19 1908. 

54. Copy for scheme of New York, 

55. Copy for scheme of Birmin im Ala 8 

56. Copy for scheme of South 

57. Copy for scheme of Vi re Stat, 1909. 

Norz.—The papers, etc., listed in items 33 to 385, inclusive, are stored 
in the Division of Eoreign Mails; those listed in items 36 to 57, 
inclusive, are stored in the Division ‘ot Railway Mail Service, Bureau of 
Second Assistant 5 

58. Summaries of postal account, 1904. 

59. Correspondence files, 1903. 

60. Advertisements for mail service for the term 1896-1902. 

61. 7 requisitions on forms 3201, 3202, 3203, and 3285 for 


8 cards, plain stamped envelopes, newspaper wrap- 
pers. 01 — — — and postage-due stamps of a date prior 
0 s 

62. AIl sters’ monthly stock reports on Form 3240 (discon- 


tinued by Postmaster-General’s Order No. 874 of November 25, 1907). 
63. Notifications from the First and Fourth Assistant Postmasters- 
to 1001, of postmasters' appointments and changes of bonds of date prior 


P — — 8 ote sg — — lat to registry tte 
‘ost-office ecto Oras 1 Tela 0 matters. 
66. Credit Lei the from 1901, to 1904, inclusive. 


67. Ten receipt in 3 to 62, inclusive. 
Norn.—The p: 2 listed in items 38 to 60 3 in Division ot 
; items 61 to 63, Division of Stam 4 to 65, Division 


Finance 
of Registered Mails; items 66 and 67, 8 on of Kodaman, Bureau 


68. Petitions for rural-delivery ear im — licate jackets, and other 
papers no longer necessary in connection with inv “gers and report 
on such petitions, filed u A es to and including December 31, 190 

69. Petitions —— ea -del AtA service adversely reported up to and 


70. tion 55 erm 573-1) up to and including June 30, 
1908, as to condition of rural-delivery service in connection with regu- 
lar t Inspection of of post-offices. 

cal reports of mail matter delivered and 8 on rural 
A up to and including the quarter ended December 31, 1907. 

T2. Inspection jackets containing requests for amendments or changes 
in rural routes, from 3 the reports have been withdrawn up to and 
including December 31, 1 

73. Card records, in reports, and old requisitions dated prior 
1 a 30, 1908. 


Respectfully, 
F. H. HITCHCOCK, 
Postmaster-General. 

The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The SPEAKER. Under the law the Speaker is required to 
appoint a committee of two to examine papers, with the end in 
view of their destruction, in whole or in part, according to the 
recommendations of the respective departments. 

The Chair appoints the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Bares] and the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. TALBOTT], who 
seryed upon this committee in the last Congress, 


SMOKING IN THE HOUSE, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will cause the following rule to be 
read: 
The Clerk read section 7 of Rule XIV, as follows: 


While the Speaker is putting a question or addressing the House no 
se shall walk out of or on the Hall, nor, when a Member is 
speaking pass between him and the Chair; and during the session of 

e House no 0 Member shall wear his hat, or remain by The Clerk's desk 
during the call of the roll or the counting of ballots, or smoke upon 
the floor of the House; and the Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper are 
charged with the strict enforcement of this clause. Neither shall any 
person be allowed to smoke upon the floor of the House at any time. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has instructed both the Door- 


keeper and the Sergeant-at-Arms, especially touching the clause 
in relation to smoking, to see that the rule is rigidly enforced. 


MINORITY VIEWS. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the attention 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. I ask unanimous 
consent that the minority may have until Tuesday next to file 
their views on the bill just reported. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] 
asks unanimous consent that the minority may have until Tues- 
day next to file their views in connection with the bill which has 
just been reported. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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PRINT OF TARIFF BILL. 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
coysideration of the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
he SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House concurrent resolution 5. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed for the use of the two Houses 30,000 copies of 
the bill of the House (H. R. 1438) entitled “A bill to provide revenue 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” with an index thereto, and the same number of the 
report thereon, 25,000 copies of said report to be accompanied with the 
views of tbe 3 all in document form, 9,000 copies for the use of 
the Senate and 21,000 copies for the use of the House. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, these things are to go 
to the folding room, as I understand it. 


Mr. PAYNE. I understand that they will go there under the 
law. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, in reference to the matter of going 


to the folding room or the document room, I simply would like 
to make this suggestion: Undoubtedly most of the documents 
ought to go to the folding room, where they are subject to the 
order of Members of Congress; yet it is an invariable practice 
of Members to send to the document room for docunients of 
this kind; and unless some can be placed in the document room, 
Members on the floor who send out for the document can not 
get it. 

Mr. PAYNE. The usual number of copies of this bill was 
printed yesterday, and nearly 2,000 copies are in the document 
room. I want to say, further, that the Committee on Ways and 
Means are having a comparative statement made of the present 
law and the proposed bill, and it is the purpose of the committee 
to ask to have this printed when it is prepared, probably not 
later than Monday next. 

Mr. MANN. I have been informed by those in the document 
room that it is the constant practice of Members of the House 
to send to the document room for documents which they have 
to their credit in the folding room, and then a complaint is 
raised because they can not get a particular document in the 
document room after the print has been exhausted. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think if the gentleman from 
Illinois will take five minutes some day to explain to the House 
all the particulars about the folding room and the document 
room, there would not be any trouble about that. The trouble 
here is that it is hard to get the hang of the thing. 

Mr. MANN. What I wanted to point out was that it would be 
desirable for some copies to be kept in the document room, 
most of the copies going to the folding room to the credit of 
individual Members. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have no objection to a reasonable 
number, say 500 or 1,000, being put in the document room. 

Mr. MANN. The people in the document room do the very 
best they can. 

Mr. TAWNEY. There are 2,000 copies in the document room 
now. 

Mr. MANN. No; the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. PAYNE. Two thousand copies went to the document 
room yesterday, and there will be a reprint of the bill and 
2,000 copies more will go to the document room with the report 
on the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. And a reprint can be had at any 
time. 

Mr. MANN. Two thousand copies went to the document room 
by reason of the bill being ordered printed, as the usual thing. 
Two thousand copies went to the document room yesterday, 
and the Clerk of the House, following the desire of the House, 
ordered a lot of extra copies, but that is not the usual way of 
having the documents printed. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I was informed by a gentleman who 
ought to understand this matter, if he did not, that, under the 
law, on the introduction of a bill 2,000 copies went to the docu- 
ment room. In addition to that I ordered printed, under the 
general leave the committee has to print, 500 more copies. So 
there ought to be 2,500 copies in the document room now. 

Mr. MANN. Of all documents as ordered printed from the 
desk or ordered by the House, the “ usual number” is printed, 
which is fourteen or fifteen hundred, and they are sent to the 
document room. There are also a proportion of them sent to 
the document room of the Senate, and there is set aside in the 
Printing Office a number equal to the membership of the House 
and Senate; in addition to that the copies that are sent to de- 
positories in the country; and the Clerk, for the benefit of 
the House, orders extra copies printed where there is a great 
demand. 

Mr. TALBOTT, I want to make this suggestion to the gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr. PAYNE. Of course I desire to have the bill printed and 
to go through the document room or the folding room so that 
Members can get them, and I would like as fair a distribution 
among Members as possible; and that is the reason I intro- 
duced the resolution in this form. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I would like to say—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. JAMES. I would like to ask the gentleman whether or 
not this bill was reported by the committee as originally intro- 
duced? 

Mr. PAYNE. It was. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I want to ask why not have it printed in the 
Recorp, showing the changes between the proposed law and the 
Dingley bill, and then we will have this bill and the Dingley 
bill side by side? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do think they ought to be printed in the 
Record. We are having prepared, section by section, paragraph 
by paragraph, the Dingley bill with the corresponding para- 
graphs in this bill, and as soon as that is prepared I propose 
to ask the House to print a reasonable number of copies of that 
comparison. : 

Mr. TALBOTT, That will do what we want. 

pe LANGLEY. That is right; that will suit the convenience 
of us all. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. It is not the gentleman's in- 
tention to have that put in the Recorp, is it? 

Mr. PAYNE. Not to put the bill in the Recorp; no. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. No; the comparative tables. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have no such intention as that. The House 
can regulate that matter when it is brought in here at a later 
date. 

Mr. PERKINS. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
in the publication now provided for there is any statement of 
the comparative rates or changes that are made by this bill 
when compared with the Dingley bill, or whether that Is to be 
in a subsequent statement? 

Mr. PAYNE. The report shows the changes made from the 
Dingley law, item by item. In addition to that, I stated to the 
House that the clerks of the committee are now making, para- 
graph by paragraph, a comparison of the Dingley bill and the 
proposed bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to state to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Perkins] that time is so 
precious that it only took twelve minutes from the time the 
Ways and Means Committee got inside the room to report this 
bill back, and he could not reasonably expect 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
has no right in the House to state what took place in the 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. My understanding was that any- 
body could state what he pleased. It is already stated, any- 
how. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 
I want to be heard now under a motion to reconsider the 
ruling. The gentleman from Missouri was not stating what 
occurred, He was stating the time of the occurrence. [Laugh- 
ter.] I should like to have the rule read that prevents the 
stating of the time occupied by a committee in consideration 
or in failure to consider some matter. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] stated nothing that occurred. 

Mr. OLMSTED. He was stating what occurred in twelve 
minutes. 

Mr. MANN. He did say what occurred. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. De ArmMonpD] is incorrect. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is already stated, anyhow, and 
you can not get it back. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that the gentleman 
from Missouri has stated that. 

Mr. PAYNE. I hope now we can get unanimous consent to 
print. 

Mr. DAWSON. Is it proposed to print this comparison as a 
House document or as a committee document? 

Mr. PAYNE. As a House document. It is proposed to ask 
the House to print it when it is prepared. 

Mr. DAWSON. In that case there will be plenty of available 
copies in the document room. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is for the House to determine when that 
matter comes up. I want to say now that there ure 500 copies 
of this bill in the document room, and I am informed that they 
are expecting 2,000 more copies inside of a few minutes, so that 
there will be 2,500 copies of the bill in the document room, aside 
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from those provided by the resolution to be sent to the folding 


room. 

Mr. DAWSON. If this is printed as a House document, it will 
be available to every Member of the House? 

Mr. PAYNE. We will cross that bridge when we come to it. 

Mr. FINLEY. Does the gentleman’s request contemplate 
Placing any part of this publication in the document room? 

Mr. PAYNE. It does not, but there are already 2,500 copies 
of the bill in the document room. Those printed under this reso- 
lution will all go to the folding room. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


THIRTEENTH DECENNIAL CENSUS, 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration in the House, as in the Committee 
cf the Whole House on the state of the Union, of the bill (H. R. 
1033) to provide for the Thirteenth and subsequent decennial 


censuses. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
of a bill of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 1033) to provide 
for the Thirteenth and subsequent decennial censuses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I am of the opinion that we 
had better consider this in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana modify 
his request? 
ee CRUMPACKER. I modify my request, so as to cover 

a 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana modifies his 
request, which now is that the bill be considered at this time 
under the rules of the House. Is there objection? 

Mr. DH ARMOND. I think we had better in the 
regular way, Mr. Speaker. Let us find out what the rules are 
now. I object. 

Mr. HAY. I hope the gentleman will withhold his objection 
a moment. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Very well. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I understand that this bill is the 
same bill which was passed by the Sixtieth Congress, with no 
change in it except as to the appointment of clerks to be util- 
ized in the Census Office. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. And striking out that provision re- 
8 the printing of reports outside of the Government Print- 

g ce. 

Mr. HAY. I also understand that it is of vital importance 
that this bill be passed at as early a moment as practicable. 
I understand the rules of the House to be, so far as the con- 
sideration of this bill is concerned, the same as they were in 
the last Congress, and that if the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana is agreed to, the House will consider the bill in 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union; that 
the bill will be read for amendment, and, if necessary, that there 
will be time given for general debate. Under these circum- 
stances I hope the gentleman from Missouri will not object to 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, I 
think we had better take the regular order, and I object. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a 
recess for thirty minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the House 
took a recess. 

AFTER THE RECESS, 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 24, 


Resolved, That immediately on the adoption hereof it shall be in 
order to consider, under the rules of the House, House bill 1033, a bill to 
provide for the Thirteenth and subsequent censuses. 

Mr. DALZELL. On that I demand the previous question. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, as is well known, the time ap- 
proaches when it is necessary to take a new census under the 
provisions of the Constitution. The Sixtieth Congress passed a 
bill providing for the taking of the census; it passed both 
Houses and went to the President, and was disapproved by the 


President for two reasons: First, because of a provision con- 
tained in the bill with respect to appointments, and, second, 
with respect to a provision for printing. Now, the bill has been 
introduced as it passed the House, with the exception of these 
two provisions, and the proposition under the rule is that the 
House shall proceed to a consideration of that bill under the 
rules. In other words, that the House shall resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and 
consider the bill by general debate and by paragraph. That is 
all there is to it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman says that the 
only difference between this bill and the other bill is in the 
two provisions which he has named. Is there not another 
change with reference to the appointment of supervisors? 
The old bill provided that the supervisors should be appointed 
by the President, “ by and with the consent of the Senate,” and 
this bill leaves out the words by and with the consent of the 
Senate.” 

Mr. DALZELL. That is one particular, I understand, in which 
the bill differs. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman said that there 
were only two changes, which he named—the appointment of 
clerks in the Census Office and the printing. 

Mr. DALZELL. If I am mistaken, it will appear from the bill 
itself. The bill will be open for consideration under the five- 
minute rule and for unlimited amendment. Mr. Speaker, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, I yield ten minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND]. 5 

Mr. DE ARMO ND. Mr. Speaker, I am aware of the neces- 
sity for the passage of a bill to regulate the taking of the next 
census. The bill in its present form could have been passed 
and approved by the President during the last Congress. 
There could have been an effort made to pass the old bill over 
the veto of the President. So the idea of urgency was not so 
great with the brethren then as it is now. 

When I objected a few moments ago to this bill being taken 
up by unanimous consent, I confess that I had a desire to see 
the working of this old system, said to be made somewhat 
new. I have a desire to see wherein the new attachment 
affects the old machine, and how it operates. We are not so 
tremendously pressed for time now that there could not be a 
consideration of this bill in the ordinary and orderly way. 
Altogether this illustrates right well, it seems to me, the neces- 
sity for amendment of these rules with reference to the con- 
stitution and operation of the Committee on Rules. 

There would have been no meeting of this committee called if 
the Speaker had not decided in advance that a rule like this 
should be reported. The committee was not assembled for con- 
sideration of this rule or anything else, but merely to give form 
and substance, in a technical way, under the rules, to the decree 
of the already rendered. There was no deliberation 
about it; and later there was simply an announcement by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALzELL] to the House 
of a decision previously arrived at by the Speaker. As to this 
particular matter, it is a question of choice in procedure be- 
tween a resort to this rule and the appointment of a committee 
on the census, the reference of the bill to that committee, a 
report by that committee, and then the consideration of the bill 
in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union or 
in the House. 

This shows the readiness with which the Committee on 
Rules is operated. Whenever anything may be a little difficult, 
whenever there may be a little obstruction anywhere, apply to 
the Committee on Rules! In other words, when the Speaker 
has decided to have something done, this Committee on Rules, 
of his own creation, is the orderly and very expeditious means 
resorted to for accomplishment in the House. 

I am one of those who believe it would be a great improve- 
ment, one of lasting and far-reaching benefit, to have the Com- 
mittee on Rules representative of the House and not representa- 
tive merely of the Speaker of the House; have the Committee 
on Rules made by the selection of the Members of the House, 


and not made solely by the selection of the Speaker of the House, 


I suppose that no such thing ever happened as a member of the 
Committee on Rules, belonging to the party of the Speaker, vot- 
ing in a meeting of that committee against the will and wish of 
the Speaker. I think no such thing ever happened, and I am 
sure no such thing ever will happen, so long as the committee is 
made up in the way in which it is now made up, by the agency, 
which makes it, the Speaker, whoever the Speaker may be. 
This Committee on Rules, then, is not a representative body. 
It is not really a committee at all. It is an indirect way for the 


Speaker to say to his party friends upon the floor, “I have 
decided to have this done, and I call upon you to do it.” It 
would be the same thing in effect if the Speaker from his place 
in the Speaker’s chair were to rise and announce that the 
Speaker had decided that this, that, or the other thing should 
be done, and that he called upon his party friends upon the 
floor to make effective his decision. It would be the same thing 
as if the Speaker were to vacate the chair temporarily, take 
his place upon the fioor, and from the floor make the motion, 
calling upon the House to register approval of a decree already 
entered by him. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I will state that that was done 
in the Fifty-third Congress by Mr. Speaker Crisp. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. It can be done very easily. That is cer- 
tainly a more direct way of doing it than the method practiced 
in the Sixtieth Congress, and now inaugurated in the Sixty-first 
Congress. It does not make any difference who did it, or when 
it was done. The question remains the same: Ought the im- 
portant Committee on Rules to be one chosen by the member- 
ship of the body representing it, or ought it to be one chosen 
by the Speaker of the House, with the Speaker its controlling 
member, and directly representing him? That is the direct 
question, no matter where it first arose, and no matter how it 
may have been determined some place, some time. 

Here we have the first fruits, in this Congress, in this House, 
of the action of this committee. They have taken out of reg- 
ular channels a bill, as it turns out in this particular instance, 
which easily could come before the House without their agency, 
and to which probably there is no particular objection; but 
what they have done with this bill is precisely what they can 
do with any other bill at any time. 

Then, another thing. As this Committee on Rules now is, and 
always, I think, will be, made up merely to echo the sentiment 
and to voice the decrees of the Speaker, when made with rules 
such as we now have in force, so any and every committee in 
this House by operation of the present rules, even with the 
innocuous amendments put into them, can be made to report 
any particular measure or to suppress during the entire life of 
a Congress other measures along any line or any particular 
measure referred to the committee. 

The rules heretofore and now put the House, the membership 
of the House, and the business of the House and legislation 
submitted to the House in the control of the Speaker. Now, 
then, without any reference to the personality of the gentleman 
who occupies the Speaker’s chair, without any reference to any 
Speaker past or to come, these rules concentrate in the Speaker 
powers that belong to the House, and whatever powers are con- 
centrated in the Speaker are powers taken from the member- 
ship of the House. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Vermont? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Yes, for a question. My time is short. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Does not the gentleman know that 
a Republican caucus elected the present Republican members of 
the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I heard that, Mr. Speaker. 

. Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. If, then, this plan works so badly, 
as he declares, as to the Committee on Rules, would he be in 
favor of extending the method to the selection of other com- 
mittees? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman, I think, 
already knows that I am very much in favor of extending the 
selection of committees so that every committee in the House 
may be selected by the House. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Why complain, then, of the mem- 
bership of the Committee on Rules, selected in that way? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. The gentleman does not seem to be able 
to appreciate the distinction between complaining and dis- 
cussing a proposition. I understand this question to be a great 
and far-reaching and important question in American politics— 
one that goes to the very foundation of the orgunization and 
usefulness of the House of Representatives—that goes to the 
yery source and mainspring of legislative life in these United 
States of America. 

There can not be taken from the Members of the House of 
Representatives upon either side, from any Member, any right 
or any power which, under the Constitution and by virtue of 
his election, belongs to him without a wrong being done, not 
only to him and his constituency, but to the whole people of 
the United States, and a dangerous blow being struck at our 
institutions themselves. That is the reason that I am opposed 
to this one-man power. I am opposed to this concentration of 
power; I am opposed to this agency which operates to deprive 
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Members of what belongs to them and concentrates it some- 
where else. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Now, if there be given time 
. The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Vermont? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I thought my time had expired. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Is it not true that the Democratic 
caucus instructed the minority leader to name the Members of 
the various committees of the House? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, it is true that the Demo- 
cratic caucus intrusted to the leader upon this side, as the gen- 
tleman knows and as the Speaker knows, and as the gentleman 
knew and as the Speaker knew, the matter of suggesting to the 
Speaker who would be satisfactory and who would not be satis- 
factory to this side, and it is also a matter of history that the 
Speaker, in the few appointments that he has announced, made 
selections not satisfactory to this side, without consulting any- 
body upon this side who had the right to be consulted about it 
at all, and misrepresented this side in his appointments and 
misrepresented the party 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes 
additional to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I will. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the gentleman mean to suggest that I 
have taken my place on the Committee on Ways and Means 
without the approval or consent of the minority leader? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I do not know how the 
matter stands with reference to that. I did not have the gentle- 
man particularly in mind. I am right well satisfied, however, 
that the gentleman was not selected with a view of carrying 
joy to this side of the House. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] And I am thoroughly satisfied that as to the selection of 
other gentlemen named by the Speaker, whatever the motive 
may have been, the thing that actuated the Speaker was not a 
desire to represent this side or the sentiment of this side in the 
selection of persons for committee places, or with reference to 
the questions to be dealt with. I am satisfied also that when 
the Speaker gave to this side 7 members of the important 
Committee on Ways and Means out of 19, when this side is 
entitled to at least 8, when he took 1 from this side and gave 
1 to the other side, and when he put upon that committee, 
ostensibly from this side, men who did not and do not repre- 
sent this side in sentiment or in anything else—that then the 
Speaker, not accidentally but by conscious act, illustrated to the 
House and to the country the dangerous possibilities of power 
concentrated in the Chair for the making up of committees for 
particular purposes, in view of particular considerations, with- 
out regard to the large body of Members of this House, and the 
large body of the people of the country, who do not receive 
proper consideration or representation, [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne]. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, of all the unreasonable kicks I 
have heard in previous Conguyesses from a similar locality the 
one just indulged is the most unreasonable. The House 
passed and the Senate passed during the last Congress the cen- 
sus bill, which was carefully considered for months in the Com- 
mittee on the Census and was carefully considered in both Houses 
of Congress. For reasons satisfactory to the Executive, he vetoed 
that bill. Now, we come up with this same bill, agreed to in 
this manner by both Houses, eliminating the features that were 
objectionable to the Executive, and want to pass it. It must be 
passed, as the commencing of the taking of the census is only a 
few months off. We have met here in extra session for the pur- 
pose of revising the tariff. The bill has been reported. We pro- 
pose to have it read this week and at the earliest moment pos- 
sible—and gentlemen have been actively engaged for the last six 
months working upon that bill—take it up for discussion on 
Monday next. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] 


.| comes in here this morning and asks unanimous consent to con- 


sider this bill. Objection is made. There is no alternative ex- 
cept to let the bill go over and not pass it, or to bring in a rule 
simply to consider it in the Committee of the Whole—— 
Mr. DE ARMOND. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. PAYNE. I have not time to yield now. (Continuing.) 
To consider it in the Committee of the Whole, where every oppor- 
tunity will be given for amendment. Now the gentleman drags 


in here a personal attack upon the Speaker of this House, try- 
ing to carry on the lost battle of Monday last. 


1909. 


He criticises the appointment of the Committee on Rules; 
and yet the Republican caucus led the way, suggesting to the 
Speaker two members of the Committee on Rules, members 
approved by solid vote in that caucus, to be appointed by the 
Speaker. There have been several Democratic caucuses since. 
How have they responded to that invitation? They bicker 
among themselyes; they try to discipline members of their 
party ; but what response has there been made to the invitation 
of the Republican caucus? Not a sign. But they go on and 
declare that no man shall serve on the minority side of the com- 
mittees unless he is approved by whom? A man selected by 
the House? No. Why, they come down immediately from their 
committee of fifteen and select one man in their own party [ap- 
plause on the Republican side], saying that no man on their side 
of the House shall dare to serve on a committee, although ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House, under the rules of the 
House, without being put under the Democratic ban. I think 
there are some men in the House left on that side who have 
manhood enough and enough sense of responsibility to their con- 
stituents—yes, and a regard for the oath that they took when 
they entered this Congress to well and faithfully discharge the 
duties of the office upon which they were about to enter—to serve 
upon the committees of the House unless excused by the House. 
I do not think that the Members on that side of the House have 
become so servile that they will yield to this imperious demand 
that comes to them, and even violate the oath of their office by 
refusing to serve on the committees of the House when properly 
and constitutionally under the rules of the House appointed to 
serye upon the committees of the House. And yet that is what 
you are trying to do. That is your attitude. You are trying to 
turn away from the folly of your committee of fifteen and con- 
centrate the whole power on that side into the hands of one man, 
who was not selected by the House, but by the caucus on your 
side of the House. Talk about your one-man power! What ex- 
planation have you to make of that? Oh, my friend from Mis- 
souri thinks it is proper just now to denounce the rules of the 
House, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield as much more time as the gentleman 
wants. 

Mr. PAYNE. They denounce the rules of the House and de- 
nounce the Committee on Rules, and yet without this commit- 
tee now it would be impossible for a majority of the House, 
however much they favored this bill, to get consideration of it. 
No; it would be impossible with 390 Members in favor of this 
bill to get consideration of it against the inconsiderate folly 
that comes from one Member on that side of the House. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I wish just to suggest to the gentleman 
that that tremendous difficulty could be avoided by the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on the Census. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. We might appoint all the committees of the 
House. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. No; the Committee on the Census. 

Mr. MANN. Would the gentleman from Missouri accept an 
appointment on the Committee on the Census if one were ap- 
pointed? 

Mr. PAYNE. It has been the general consensus of opinion on 
both sides of the House that only certain committees—the Com- 
mittee on Rules, the Committee on Accounts, the Committee on 
Printing, and the Committee on Ways and Means—should be 
appointed, in order not to retard the consideration of the tariff 
bill. Fortunately the House has a committee, when 390 Mem- 
bers want a vote on a bill, that will prevent the factious objec- 
tion of one man, a tyrannical one-man power by a man not 
chosen by a caucus even, without any more power than any 
other Member of the House. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Chosen by the people. 

Mr. PAYNE (continuing). We are proceeding in the orderly 
manner of business, determining by a vote of the majority of 
the House whether we want to consider this bill, and not 
indulging in carping criticism and abuse of the honorable gentle- 
man who is the Speaker of this House, the peer of any Member 
of this House [loud applause on the Republican side], equal in 
integrity, in character, in fairness, with any who sits here or 
have sat here during my service of twenty-four years. [Loud 
applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How much more time is there, Mr. 
Speaker, on either side? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has ten 
minutes, and the gentleman from Missouri has seven minutes. 
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I think you can go on and use some 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
more of your time. 

Mr. DALZELL. You have only had one speech; go ahead, 
now, and make another. I want to hear it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You will hear it whether you want 
to hear it or not, if you are within a half a mile's distance. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] is 
always amusing when he enters upon the rôle of lecturer of 
this House, and the madder he gets the more amusing he 
becomes. I do not care anything about the eulogy that he 
passed upon the Speaker. It has nothing to do with it. I will 
tell you what I think about the Committee on Rules; and it 
will only take one or two sentences to do it. As long as the 
Committee on Rules is appointed by the Speaker and the 
Speaker is the chairman of the Committee on Rules, the Speaker 
is the Committee on Rules. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
He is the whole thing. Now, so much for that. I am opposed 
to that system. I do not believe that the Speaker of the House 
ought to be a member of the Committee on Rules [applause 
on the Democratic side], and I will tell you why. 

The Speaker is the leader of his party in the House. The 
minority leader is supposed to be the leader of the minority. 
The Speaker and the minority leader are pitted against each 
other, and the Speaker has the determining voice as to who wins 
the victory. Now, if Jack Johnson and Jim Jeffries have a 
prize fight, nobody would suppose that either Jim Jeffries or 
Jack Johnson ought to be the referee in that fight, would they? 
[Laughter.] 

I say very frankly, and always have said, that if this House in 
a Republican administration is to have a czar, I would just as 
lief the present occupant of the chair was the czar as anybody 
else. He is a sort of benevolent despot. [Laughter.] 

Now, one other word in that direction. I never knew, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Republican caucus had elected two members 
on the Committee on Rules until I heard it, I suppose it must 
have been, Tuesday. I had not read the proceedings of the 
Republican caucus, 

Mr. MANN. And you were not present. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And I was not there; I am sorry 
I was not, when they passed that resolution. I never was in- 
formed of it; neyer. We never had an opportunity to elect two 
on our side. 

It seems to me that it is a very poor pretense for the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne] to undertake to say that - 
we are opposed to electing committees when that was the very 
thing we were making the fight for on Monday, and we had 
the machine of this House flat on its back for three hours. 
ao applause on the Democratic side.] Now, that is the truth 
about it. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Did you remain on top? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. We were on top for three hours. 
[Laughter.] And everybody knows why we did not stay on top. 
{Great laughter.] Now, one other thing: The gentleman spoke 
about the Democratic caucus passing a resolution that a Demo- 
crat should not serve on these committees unless I “ viséed” 
his appointment, as they say in French, or “O. Ked” it. I 
viséed Mr. Harerison’s appointment by reason of the fact that 
he acted the man and came into the Democratic caucus and 
gave back to us his appointment to that committee. [Great ap- 
plause.] So much for that. 

I say this about these committees: That the Republicans in 
some way ought to make up their side of the committees and 
the Democratic side in some way ought to make up their side 
of the committees. In that way each side would undertake to 
get men placed on the committee that represented their side to 
the best advantage and where they could do the most valuable 
work. I am not complaining that the Speaker has resumed the 
powers that he originally had; but I do say that there are two 
political committees in this House, and only two. One of them 
is the Committee on Rules, the other is the Committee on Ways 
and Means; and if there are any two committees in the House 
in which the men ought to be Republicans, on one side, who 
will stand hitched, or Democrats, on the other side, who will 
stand hitched, it is on the Committee on Rules and on the Ways 
and Means Committee. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If we had had the opportunity we would have elected all of 
the Democratic members on all of the committees, and that is 
my fight. It has just begun; and I do not have a particle of 
doubt about the ultimate triumph of our cause in that direc- 
tion, and neither do you. 

Mr. MANN. No; we do not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Not a bit; if you have any sense 
you do not. 
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Now, one other thing about this census bill, of course every- 
body knows that the census bill has to be passed; that is, that 
it ought to be. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dz Armonp] has sug- 
gested a way out of this, instead of bringing into operation this 
juggernaut machine called the “ Rules Committee,” and that is by 
appointing the Committee on Census and doing things in order. 
But here is the situation: This House, after ample debate and 
due deliberation, passed a census bill. The Senate passed it, and 
President Roosevelt, in the exercise of his power, vetoed it, and 
when the veto came back over here the fighting qualities of the 
Republican side flamed up, and the tip went around that if we 
would stand with them they would override the President’s 
veto. That was the first day; but after a little time for refiec- 
tion the Republicans’ courage, like that of Bob Acres, oozed out. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] And although the man 
who was wielding the “big stick” was about to go out of the 
White House, they were afraid they would get one more crack 
on the head with that weapon, so they ignominiously backed 
down, and here you are with the bill back here now. You had 
plenty of time to pass it in the last session, but you were afraid 
to. Half of you over there in the last two weeks of the last 
Congress trembled in your boots constantly for fear President 
Roosevelt would send in a blood and thunder message that 
would arouse the country against you, as he had done once or 
twice before. That is the situation about the whole business, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK] occupied all his time? 

The SPEAKER. His time has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield the balance of my time to my col- 
league on the Committee on Rules, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Sure]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has ten minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Rules 
originated early in American history. 

From the First Congress, in 1789, there has always been a 
Committee on Rules, but it was for many years simply a select 
committee authorized at the beginning of each Congress to re- 
port a system of rules. In 1841 it was decided that the com- 
mittee, which was still a select committee, might report from 
time to time. At first the Speaker was not a member of the 
committee, but on June 14, 1858, a resolution was agreed to 
authorizing the appointment of a committee on rules, of whom 
the Speaker was to be one, to revise the rules and report at the 
next session. The committee continued to be a select committee 
until the revision of 1880, when it was made a standing com- 
mittee, with its membership fixed at five, in accordance with 
the previous usage. In 1891 the right to report at any time 
was conferred upon the committee, and in 1893 it was given 
the right to sit during sessions of the House. 

I read from Hinds’s Parliamentary Precedents. It thus ap- 
pears that it was a Democratic Congress in 1880 that first 
created this Committee on Rules as a standing, as distinguished 
from a select, committee of the House. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] It has always been chosen, under Democratic 
administrations of the House, by the Speaker of the House. 
But the Republican party, recognizing a popular demand, 
whether based upon full information or not, for a change, de- 
termined to make this committee not one selected by another 
committee, a mere oligarchy, but to make this a committee 
selected by the House itself, every Republican member selected 
by the Republican caucus, and every Democratic member se- 
lected by the Democratic caucus. It passed a resolution to that 
effect on Saturday night. That was printed in three daily 
papers in the city of Washington on Sunday, and yet it is 
claimed that no information of it got to the Democratic side 
of the House until after Monday. [Laughter on the Republican 


side.] 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman allow me a gues- 
tion? 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why did not the Speaker inform the 
Democratic leader that he was waiting for the announcement of 
the Democratic Members? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Oh, the gentlemen were advised by the 
public prints, and they will not claim that none of them read 
the daily papers at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But we were not advised, and we did 
not know of it. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Now, what is the fact? The Demo- 


‘cratic party met in caucus on Monday at 10 o'clock, the day 
after this notice had been published in three Washington daities, 
and selected no one for this committee. It met again on the 


afternoon of that day and selected Lo one for this committee. 
The rules commanded the Speaker to appoint the Committee on 
Rules, and when the time came he appointed the committee 
strictly in accerdance with the rules of the House, appointing 
those Members chosen by the Republican caucus, and selecting 
men for the Democratic side, the Democratic caucus having 
failed to act. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I do not think I care to yield; I have 
only a short time. 

Mr. JAMES. I would not either, on that line. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The gentleman from Kentucky need not 
be disturbed, but in my short time I do not care to yield. Now, 
what is the fact? That side of the House proposed to appoint 
a committee to select the members of the Committee on Rules, 
and we adopted the policy that the House itself should select 
the members. The Members on this side selected our members, 
and the Members on that side were authorized to select their 
members. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Very well. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If it is a good thing now for the 
Republican party to select two members of the Committee on 
Rules, why don’t you go the whole hog and select the whole? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. There are about a thousand appoint- 
ments to be made on all the committees of this House, and no 
intelligent man will claim that it is possible for this body of 
400 people to make a thousand separate selections of Members 
on committees. Now, the gentleman from Missouri recognized 
that when he proposed a committee on committees in place of 
the election of the committee in the body of the House—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. One more question. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. My time is rapidly passing and I must 


proceed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How do you reconcile the action of 
the caucus and the selection of two members with the repeated 
declarations of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I am not responsible for the declara- 
tions of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri (continuing). That the old code of 
rules was the most perfect ever devised by the will of man? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Yes; but he never declared that it was 
the most perfect that ever could be devised by the will of man. 
{Laughter on the Republican side.] The truth is that these 
gentlemen were so busy preparing to chasten certain gentlemen 
upon their side of the House in their caucus in the evening 
that they forgot to name the members of the Committee on 
Rules. [Laughter on the Republican side.] “Rebels in Cork 
are patriots at Madrid.” [Laughter.] 

The Committee on Rules has no power to force any rule upon 
this House; it has simply the power to bring measures before 
the House, and unless the majority favor the action of that 
committee its action is null. So that all the Committee on 
Rules can do is to give the majority an opportunity to vote. 

We have heard a good deal of talk lately, Mr. Speaker, about 
the inability to compel committees to report, and about the 
helpless character of the House when committees do not report; 
but here is a proposition to bring a bill before the House that 
has previously been considered by the committee of another 
Congress and let the House itself, in its aggregate capacity, 
determine every question as to the census. Oh, but the gentle- 
man says, why not appoint a Committee on Census? I call the 
gentleman's attention to the fact that when the gentleman from 
Missouri brought in his resolution the other day it provided that 
the Speaker was authorized to appoint certain specific commit- 
tees, revoked his authority to appoint all the other committees, 
and left the Census Committee off the list that he was going to 
permit the Speaker to appoint at this session of Congress. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Are we operating under the rule 
that I brought in or under something else? What do you say, 
about that? [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The gentleman declared his hostility 
to the appointment of a Committee on Census at this session of 
Congress, and sought to prohibit the Speaker from doing so, 
and now when we yield to that suggestion that no Committee 
on the Census shall be appointed we are again arraigned for 
arbitrary conduct in trying to carry out even his plan and pur- 
pose in this small way. [Laughter and applause on the Re- 
‘publican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was considered, and the resolution was agreed 
to. 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1033) 
to provide for the Thirteenth and subsequent decennial cen- 
suses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Mann in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, this bill, in most of its 
aspects, is identically the same as the bill that passed both 
Houses late in the last Congress and was disapproved by the 
President. The original bill was discussed in the House for 
four or five days, and after thorough consideration in the Senate 
it was amended somewhat and was agreed to in conference. 
The President pointed out one material objection to the bill. 
That related to the manner of the appointment of clerks in the 
Census Office in this city. 

It was the purpose of the Congress in enacting the bill in the 
first place to confer upon the Director of the Census a very wide 
latitude of discretion all along the line, and that large discre- 
tion was embodied in the provision for the appointment of 
clerks as well as in all other provisions of the bill. The work 
of taking a decennial census is a gigantic task. It is largely 
emergency work. There are three chief considerations to be 
observed in the preparation of a census law. 

The first, and prime one, perhaps, is the accuracy of the work, 
and second, its dispatch, and the third, economy in the admin- 
istration of the work. In order that these things may be ac- 
complished, experience has shown that it is imperatively neces- 
sary that the man at the head of this great undertaking shall 
have a free hand in relation to most of the administrative mat- 
ters, so that he can meet and settle exigencies as they. arise with 
the least possible delay; and that explains, Mr. Chairman, the 
reason why the Congress incorporated in the first bill the pro- 
vision respecting the appointment of clerks. It was an attempt 
to adapt the merit system to the peculiar character of the work 
during the temporary period in the Census Office. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? x 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman believe that under 
the bill as it is now prepared the Director of the Census, on 
whose shoulders rests its accuracy, will have as full and com- 
plete a hand as he had under the bill which passed the Sixtieth 
Congress? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; the Director of the Census under 
the pending bill does not have as much latitude, his power is 
somewhat circumscribed, and that provision was changed to 
meet the objection made by the President in disapproving the 
bill. But allow me to say this: The provision is so framed as 
to still confer upon the Director of the Census all the latitude, 
all the liberty, he may require for the welfare of the service, 
because it does provide that when exigencies arise he may 
select clerks from the eligible list upon other considerations than 

the ground of rating; but to meet exigencies only. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. The eligible lists of what? 

Mr. LANGLEY. The Civil Service Commission has nothing 
to do with the appointments. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Oh, I beg pardon; I should be cross- 
examined by only one counsel at a time. I am yielding now to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I am not trying to cross- 
examine the gentleman, but to get the gentleman’s knowledge, 
having made the former admission that the gentleman has 
made, whether or not it is a fact that he does believe that if 
this bill passes and becomes a law as it is now prepared it 
will strike a blow at the accuracy of the Thirteenth Census. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Oh, I do not. I am willing to confess 
that in our attempt to secure to the Director of the Census full 
control over the work, we conferred upon him a latitude that 
was not necessary. We gave him more liberty in making ap- 
pointments than was required for the proper administration of 
the service, and in this provision we have specified the manner 
of appointments, the policy of appointment, and saved to him 
expressly simply that latitude that may be necessary for the 
proper administration of the work, 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Is there not danger, if the bill as it is 
now prepared passes, of a conflict occurring between the Di- 
rector of the Census and the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, I think not. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Suppose the director comes to the con- 
clusion that an exigency exists whereby he ought to employ 
certain people; under the bill as it is now prepared does the 
gentleman believe that the Director of the Census would have 
the power, over the opposition of the Civil Service Commission, 
to appoint anybody? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The bill provides that there shall be a 
special test examination, the character of which shall be de- 
termined by the Director of the Census, the examination to be 
conducted by the Civil Service Commission, equipped with the 
official mechanism to conduct such examinations, and that the 
examinations shall be open to everybody, without regard to 
political party affiliations. It does require the Civil Service 
Commission to certify the whole list of eligibles over to the 
Director of the Census, with all the examination papers. The 
Director of the Census then is the custodian of the entire 
eligible roll, and the bill provides that the clerks shall be 
selected without regard to the rule of geographical apportion- 
ment; but the director must give preference in order of rating, 
excepting when the exigencies of the service may require it 
he may give preference in order of location or other conditions 
to secure clerks who are immediately available. There can 
be no conflict. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Under the bill, if the eligible list is 
certified over to the director, is he not compelled to accept it? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. So it takes away to that extent any 
discretion in the Director of the Census altogether? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No, no. I think the gentleman mis- 
understands the situation. I yield now to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, on pages 4 and 5 of the 
bill the entire force is put under the civil service, and on page 
5, line 4, I find these words: 


Without regard to the Jaw of apportionment. 


Now, if the gentleman will permit, my understanding of the 
civil-service law now is that the law of apportionment applies 
to the different localities in the United States; so that even if 
some of the applicants living near the seat of government stand 
higher than those at a farther distance, if those localities near 
the capital have their full quota they would have to wait until 
other localities in the United States had received their quota 
before they would take precedence over those at a distance. 

Now, I would like to ask the gentleman why, in putting this 
under civil service—which to my mind is an almighty bad thing, 
but conceding we have got to take it—why it was that the locali- 
ties represented by gentlemen in the Mississippi Valley are 
yirtually prohibited from any possibility of being employed on 
this temporary force? 


Mr. CRUMPACKER,. I think the gentleman from Iowa mis- 


understands the force or the meaning of that provision. 
first place 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. 
celea rer 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, I think I understand the gentle- 
man—— 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. You provide here that the selection 
made by the Civil Service Commission shall be certified over 
to the Director of the Census, and the Director of the Census 
must make his selection without regard to the law of appor- 
tionment in the order of rating 

Mr, CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Now, that is a change of the civil- 
service law—— 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, Yes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa (continuing). Making it still worse on 
parties representing constituents at some distance from the 
seat of government. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. And that recommendation was made 
by a special committee appointed by the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, at the head of which was 
Carroll D. Wright, specially recommending the abolition of the 
rule of geographical apportionment, and the President, in his 
message of disapproval to this bill, especially. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER (continuing). Especially referred to 
that fact and said it ought to be left out of the bill, and the 
Director of the Census, who perhaps knows more about census 
work and the official requirements than any other man in the 


In the 


Then, let me make myself a little 
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country, asked to have it left out. Now, these are the wit- 
nesses—— 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes; but why should it be left out? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. These are the witnesses who have 
testified it should be left out. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. But why? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. For the good of the service. Now, the 
object of leaving it out is to avoid the difficulties that might be 
met, as the gentleman remembers, in following the rule of 
geographical apportionment. Suppose, now, as the gentleman 
states, those States within a hundred or two hundred miles of 
the city of Washington have their full quota or more. Suppose 
we adhere to the rule of geographical apportionment. Then, of 
course the remote States are the only ones which could furnish 
clerks in the temporary service, and the gentleman must bear 
in mind this service is only temporary 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I know that. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER (continuing). And the average tenure 
will not perhaps be to exceed two years and the pay is from 
$600 to $1,000 a year, and under the rule of geographical ap- 
portionment the Director of the Census would be compelled to 
go to California and other remote States for the clerks. He 
would have to keep a large number of clerks on hand on the 
waiting list, on the pay roll, to meet emergencies, so that the 
application of that rule would be costly and embarrassing. 

This bill was drawn with the view of avoiding unnecessary 
“red tapism,” a thing that strangled and destroyed the value 
of the census taken in 1890. If we preserve all the requirements 
that are applicable to the permanent service we will surround 
the Census Office again with these red-tape requirements that 
will greatly impair the value of this great work, and greatly 
increase its cost. Rather than do that we had better not have 
the work done and save the money in the Treasury. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman, it seems 
to me, does not give very much weight to the language of the 
bill a little farther down, which provides that— 
when the exigencies of the service requir T 
eligibles who by reason of . — or 8 e 

If that language means anything, it means in case of emer- 
gency and the States far off have not their quota they can take 
them from near here— 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Surely. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. And if you put it as you have, in my 
judgment you simply give notice to Illinois and Iowa and Ne- 
braska and other States of the West that 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Let me answer at this point that I 
think the gentleman has business judgment enough to appreciate 
the importance of doing business in a business way, and doubt- 
less realizes the fact that the work in the Census Office during 
the decennial period is not ordinary administrative work. 

It can not suffer the ordinary delays. Now, leaving the pro- 
vision in the bill, abrogating the rule of geographic apportion- 
ment, and retaining the requirement that gives preference in 
order of rating, we have a kind of apportionment not based upon 
geography, but upon rating, and we require the safety provision 
in the bill under any circumstances. 

Now, another thing. These examinations will be held all over 
the country, I have no doubt, and all those on the eligible list 
will be certified, and the Director of the Census can foresee that 
he will require, say, a hundred, five hundred, or a thousand 
clerks in a week or ten days or two weeks, as the case may be, 
He will pick them out. He will notify the availables in the 
gentleman's district, in the State of Iowa, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and other remote States, as they come, to be here in due 
time. It will be done in that way, excepting when something 
arises that has not been foreseen that requires the immediate 
appointment of clerks, then we give him the right to appoint 
from the eligible roll upon considerations of availability. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. If the gentleman will let me have three 
or four minutes, he can answer me fully, and I will not delay 
any longer. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, The gentleman wants to make a 
speech? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I do not want to make a speech. If I 
did I would want more time. I want to make an explanation 
of my position, not in the form of a question, and the gentle- 
man can answer it. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, I yield to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Hutz] to make his statement. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I only want four minutes, and would 
like to have that time entirely to myself. . 

Under the last census, and the one taken before that, the 
director made up the list of all his force on the recommenda- 


tion of Members of Congress, but only selecting those who could 
pass a prescribed test examination. That made it nonpartisan. 
To my mind that was a true merit system. 


Mr. HAY. Noncompetitive. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Noncompetitive; but the applicant for 
appointment had to pass a test examination, and all who 
failed to pass that examination and show their ability to do 
that work were rejected by the Director of the Census. To my 
mind that was the merit system in a greater degree than the 
civil-service system. The civil service will load up here in the 
neighborhood of 4,000 employees, and when this is completed, 
no matter what you put in the bill now, every pressure on 
earth will be brought to bear to provide places for them, on 
the ground that they ought to stand equally with every other 
man in the civil service. The other men were taken from 
different localities and were appointed, if they passed a test 
examination, and probably some of them came here from a dis- 
tance. Do you propose in this bill—and I am not objecting to 
the civil-service provision in the bill, as I would be glad to get 
rid of the responsibility of naming anybody for any place—to 
give no man in a distant State notice that he can get an ap- 
pointment, but notify him that he has to pass higher than the 
other fellow on the list or he can not get an appointment? 

Some of the very best men in the last census, as the Director 
of the Census, who took the census then, will testify, were men 
who had not the best of scholastic ability, but had practical 
ability, and did their work in such a manner that they received 
promotion sooner than many of the men who passed a higher 
examination than they did. That is true. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what I would like for the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] to do as chairman of this committee, 
is not to waive all the rights of all the States distant from 
the capital, but arrange it so that you can have a merit system, 
so that every man that gets a place must pass a prescribed ex- 
amination, and demonstrate by that his ability to do the work. 
Then let it be distributed among all the congressional districts 
of the United States, and let some man outside this locality 
have some chance to work for the Government some time during 
his life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

To whom does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crum- 
PACKER] now yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I have not made my selection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. PADGETT] first. 

Mr. PADGETT. I would like to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion, beginning with the proviso on line 5, page 5: 

Provided, however, That when the exigencies of the service require, 
preference may be given to eligibles who by reason of residence or other 
conditions are immediately available. 

Especially to the words, “ or other conditions,” and to submit 
this question: Suppose that a man with the highest rating lived 
in New York State and a man with a lower rating, but with a 
good political pull, is with his Congressman here at the time 
in the city of Washington. Are not other conditions“ thus pre- 
sented under this law that would give preference over the man 
with the better rating in the State of New York, who might be 
had the day after to-morrow? That is to say, a condition that 
would make him immediately available. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That interpretation could be put upon 
the provision, but the object of the provision, if the gentleman 
will allow me to explain 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. s 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The object of the provision is written 
clearly on its face. When any considerable discretion is vested 
in a public officer for the public good, it is liable to be abused. 
The most benevolent, the most necessary discretion, the great 
judicial discretion that is reposed in tke courts of the country is 
liable to be abused every day. The purpose of the provision is 
written as clearly and as plainly as it could be. And let me 
say this: That identical provision is in the present civil-service 
law where appointments are made for temporary service. The 
Civil Service Commission can give preference in cases of emer- 
gencies on account of residence and other conditions, which 
makes eligibles immediately available. 

Now, here is the proposition we had in mind: Suppose an 
eligible lived in Nebraska and happened to be here. The Direc- 
tor of the Census, if the exigency justified, could appoint that 
eligible without respect to his relative grade, as the condition of 
his being here would make him immediately available. Any con- 
dition that makes a man on the eligible list immediately avail- 
able would come under the provision. The gentleman must 
bear this in mind. The applicant must pass the examination. 
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That is the condition of the applicant, and nobody will have his 
name placed on the register until he has demonstrated his fit- 


ness, his efliciency. We have safeguarded this provision as 


fully as we could safeguard any provision in respect to adminis- 
tration and carry out its purpose. 

Mr, PADGETT. May I ask this further question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKDR. The gentleman may. 

Mr. PADGETT. 
selections to be placed on the temporary list is limited to sixty 
days’ employment? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. This service is temporary. 

Mr. PADGETT. This will be for two years or more. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now a further question. In the line above 
you insert the words “ without regard to the law of apportion- 
ment,” eliminating that provision of the civil-service law, and 
then incorporate the words “or other conditions;” do you not 
make the provision thereby broad enough to bring in a whole 
freight train loaded with men that can be here in the city of 
Washington, and the only condition of appointment will be that 
they have passed an examination, are on the list, and in the 
icity of Washington? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think the gentleman is hypercritical 
in his objections. He is imagining and dreaming things that 
are not at all likely to occur. As I said a moment ago, all dis- 
cretionary power is Hable to be abused. If there is any abuse 
of this discretion, it will come through the Director of the 
Census, an executive officer appointed by the President and to 
be removed by the President. 

Can we find a safer agent in whom to vest this discretion 
than a man whose character and reputation are such that he 
has been appointed by the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to be Director of the Census? I have faith 
enough in human nature to believe we can trust such an officer. 

Mr. PADGETT. One more question, and in good humor. 
gentleman, I understood, in answering the gentleman from Iowa 
a while ago, stated that the Director of the Census would notify 
the eligibles from the States of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
and California. I would like to ask the gentleman if he would 
notify them also from Tennessee, Alabama, Kentucky, South 
Carolina, and Texas? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, now, I do not know. That is a 
problem I am not able to answer. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is the question I want to get at—when 
you eliminate the law of apportionment. 

Mr. ORUMPACKER. I regard the gentleman's question as a 
little bit of pleasantry, and not as a serious one. 

Mr. PADGETT. I stated it pleasantly for the purpose of 
illustrating the effect of the elimination of the law of appor- 
tionment. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. I understand the gentleman by his 


course of questions is discrediting the integrity of the present 
Director of the Census, or any other man who may be chosen to 
ndninister that office. I have more faith in human nature than 
the gentleman from Tennessee seems to have. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will yield to the gentleman from 


Ohio for a question, and then I would like to explain the bill. 
If the gentlemen would allow me to proceed with my explana- 
tion, I will cover these questions in one-fourth the time it is 
taking now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I want to ask one question apropos of what 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] has said and of what the 
gentleman from Indiana has just said. What authority has 
the gentleman from Indiana from the Director of the Census 
to say that the director will proceed impartially with reference 
to this clause which strikes out the law of apportionment? 
What authority has the gentleman for saying that the director 
will do what I know he has not done in certain instances in 
the past; that is, give a chance to those who are away from 
here as well as those who are here and bringing local pressure 
to bear? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The Director of the Census has never 
‘said to me that he would be honest. He has never said to me 
that he would regard his oath of office; but 


Mr. DOUGLAS. He does not have to be honest, under this 


provision. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. But the gentleman from Ohio knows, 
or at least he ought to know from the history of this legisla- 
tion, that these provisions must be incorporated into the bill 
or we will have no satisfactory census. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That will be the practical effect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We will have a census all right, but we will 


The provision in the civil-service law for 


The 


have it taken under the most arbitrary method of administra- 
tion. 

Mr. HAY. I desire to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Indiana to the proyision for the appointment of supervisors. 


On page 9, line 25, it is provided that— 


The supervisors shall be appointed by the President. 

In the bill which was passed by this House in the last Con- 
gress it was provided that the supervisors should be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 


Senate, and I should like to know why that was left out of this 


bill. And would the gentleman object to an amendment at the 
proper time to reinsert those words, which will be inserted by 
the Senate anyway, as they were inserted during the last Con- 
gress? i 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, I do not know. That was 
stricken out, and if the gentleman desires, when the time comes, 
to move to amend it, he will have that opportunity. He un- 
derstands the force and effect of that as well as I do, and there 
will be an opportunity given to move to restore the provision 
requiring confirmation by the Senate. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman’s sole argument so far has 
been based upon the constant assertion that a very wide discre- 
tion is needed in regard to appointments. Now, a lot of us would 
like to know the reason for that discretion, rather than the 
constant ‘assertion that it ought to be there. Practically this 
bill gives a discretion so wide as to make the ciyil-service 
features of it negligible. Now, if that be necessary, then all 
right; but instead of the assertion as to the necessity, will the 
gentleman give us the reason for it? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. In the first place, the gentleman as- 
sumes a proposition that I do not think is based on fact, because 
the bill does not grant any such latitude. There is only one 
element of discretion, and that is where exigencies may 
arlse : 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of which the Director of the Census is the 
sole judge. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Of course. 

Mr. SHERLEY. And it does away with the law of appor- 
tionment. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Of course the discretion is exercised 
by the director, and it is just like a judge of a court in grant- 
ing an injunction or exercising any other discretion. There 
must be an exercise of discretion in the administrative service. 

Mr. SHERLEY. You would hardly put the Director of the 
Census on the same plane as the judge of a court. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, It is an administrative discretion, and 
the gentleman is familiar with matters of administration, and 
knows that it is necessary in every administrative bureau to 
provide for it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. And it is more frequently abused than 
exercised properly. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, That is the reason we have circum- 
scribed and safeguarded it as much as possible. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Where is the circumscription, and where is 
the safeguarding? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I have talked about this matter in the 
House and to the House until it has come to be an old story 
with me. Now, this work, as I have said, is emergency work 
all the way through. It is not necessary for me to go on and 
explain in detail why it is emergency work or repeat what its 
character is in detail. In the first place, the Director of the 
‘Census is the commander in chief of an army of 65,000 people 
in the field making schedules, enumerating the population, and 
obtaining statistics of manufactures. Schedules will come in 
by the million. More than 150,000,000 separate schedules will 
come in. Nobody can tell how rapidly they may come. The 
director may, in the exercise of his judgment, appoint 500 or 
1,000 or 1,500 clerks, and conclude he has enough for a time. A 
flood of schedules may come into the office, many more than he 
anticipated, and he may need four or five hundred more clerks 
at once. 

If he is bound by the merit system absolutely, under these 
circumstances it may require him three weeks to get the clerks, 
The object of this provision is to give him the power under 
such circumstances to select the clerks immediately available. 
Exigencies do arise. In the hearings before the House Census 
Committee Governor Merriam, director of the last census, stated 
that questions came up every day to be met and solved immedi- 
ately, and he said it was absolutely necessary to give the 
director a free hand if the country expects him to do an accu- 
rate and economical piece of work. It is necessary, in view of 


the character of the work, to adapt the merit system to the 
particular service and not sacrifice the substance to the form, 
j HERLEY. Then why tie him up at all? 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. Now, I think I have said all I care 
to on the emergency nature of the service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When the bill was first under considera- 
tion certain gentlemen who advocated the selection of employees 
under the civil service did not believe it should extend to mes- 
senger boys, watchmen, unskilled Jabor, and charwomen. ‘To 
my mind, I can see no necessity whatever in subjecting char- 
women and unskilled labor to the civil-service requirements of 
this bill, especially for a temporary employment, and I would 
like to ask if the gentleman would have any objection to insert- 
ing an amendment in the proper place excepting that character 
of employees from the purview of the civil-service rule? 

Mr. CRUMPACKDER. I do not feel at liberty to consent to 
accept any such amendment, and I would not have the power 
to accept any such amendment if I would. I submitted an ap- 
pointment provision to several gentlemen interested in the mat- 
ter and it met with their approval. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman believe that there is 
any necessity for bringing charwomen and messenger boys and 
unskilled labor under the requirement of the civil service? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, I may not, but if we are to be hyper- 
critical about it we might as well stop; if we are to bicker over 
every little immaterial provision which is not vital at all, we 
can not get a bill through, and I do not think this is a matter 
of sufficient importance—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give us any idea of the 

number of employees that would be needed for that service? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not know; nobody can tell; nota 
great many, I imagine. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I had no intention of bickering. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I know; but it is one of that class of 
-questions that is not material 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to take exception to that remark, 
because those who favored the civil-service examination when 
this bill was up before did not embody that in their recommen- 
dation. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The only request that was made, and 
I think the one which the gentleman from Wisconsin supported 
himself—it may be that it included others—was changing the 
word “noncompetitive” to “ competitive.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. The record will show that we excepted 
those employees from the civil-service examination. 

Mr. CANDLER. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
me? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi, and then I must decline to yield any further. 

Mr. CANDLER. Under this bill there are three classes who 
are to be selected, beginning on page 4 of the bill, from the eligi- 
ble list, and in the second class are those that may be selected 
on emergencies upon their previous record in the Census 
Bureau. Then there is a third class of employees in other 
branches of the classified service who have had previous ex- 
perience who may be transferred to the Census Office and 
service during the whole or a part of the census period. 

Now, then, when you do away with the law of apportionment 
and then provide these three classes from which the employees 
may be obtained, could they not all be obtained in and around 
Washington and within a limited space of the city? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. I think not. I undertook to explain 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] a moment ago that 
examinations will be held all over the country, and the eligible 
list will be sent to the Director of the Census; and he can 
foresee, in a large measure, the number of clerks that will be 
required, and they will be selected from Mississippi or In- 
diana, or whereyer it may be. This is the spirit of the bill; 
but where some matter arises that can not reasonably be fore- 
seen, some contingency that must be met immediately, we give 
the director the other power to meet it, and that is all there is 
to the provision. 

Mr. CANDLER. Can the gentleman say how many there are 
in the classified force that have had experience in the taking 
of the census heretofore? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Perhaps 300 or 400, scattered about 
through the country. It may be there are more that may be 
available—some in Washington, some in Mississippi, some in 
Indiana—scattered all over the country. Clerks that have 
records of efficiency in the office would be eligible without an 
examination at all, at the discretion of the Director of the 
Census. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes.. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does not the gentleman recall the fact that 
the Director of the Census stated that if we ignored the law 
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of apportionment a large majority of these clerks would come 
from the District of Columbia, Virginia, and Maryland? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. He may have made that statement: 

Mr. HAMLIN. Did he not suggest that would not be a bad 
idea, because it was a temporary service? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Well, now, does the gentleman think it would 
be a good idea to ignore the law of apportionment and cut off 
the States that are not yery proximate to the city of Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will say this to my friend: This is 
public business. The census is not for the benefit of the office- 
holder or office seeker. It is public business. Now, I do not 
believe Congress would be justified in making any material sac- 
rifice of the public business, involving considerable unnecessary 
expenditure of money, simply for the purpose of distributing 
these small appointments according to an arithmetical ratio 
amongst the States. I think the first consideration is to get 
satisfactory results. 

Mr. HAMLIN. What additional expense would there be? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, if I have talked to any 
purpose at all, it has been to show that it is necessary to have 
clerks at hand, so as to meet every exigency as it arises, and you 
can not do that and have your clerks in Oregon and California 
when you need them to-day or to-morrow. If that should be 
done, the director will have to keep a large waiting list on the 
roll at public expense, so as to avoid the embarrassment that 
may come from such emergencies as that. I think I have ex- 
plained that as far as I can. If that is not satisfactory, I can 
not make it satisfactory. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the gentleman will permit just one more 
question: Is it not contemplated that these examinations will be 
held in advance of this work? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Most certainly. 

Mr. HAMLIN. And the eligible list made up? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Most certainly. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Could they not be notified if they lived in 
Illinois or Missouri or in Indiana in time to reach here without 
any expense to the Government? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I have gone over this 
same proposition four or five times to-day in answer to ques- 
tions very similar to that, and shown that the eligible list 
would be established and be in the office of the Director of the 
Census, and he could foresee in a general way when he would 
need clerks, and he would make selections in accordance with 
the law, make selections from the States that were entitled to 
the selections; but this discretion was given to cover a case 
when some exigency might arise requiring an immediate selec- 
tion of clerks that he could not foresee. That is the third 
time, I am sure, that I have explained it. 

Mr. HAMLIN.. I understand that, but I understand that un- 
der this bill there is no requirement that the director shall go 
to any of these other States for any of these clerks. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Except on the question of rating. We 
have a right to presume that the rating will be as good in one 
State as in another, and clerks will be selected according to the 
same rule from Missouri that they will be selected in the States 
of New York and Virginia or the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But there is no assurance that there will be 
any examinations held anywhere except in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The examination is to be general and 
conducted by the Civil Service Commission and will be open to 
all applicants, without regard to sex or to political party affilia- 
tions. Will not that require them to be general? The Civil 
Service Commission has examining offices all over this country. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Is there any provision in this law 
that requires these examinations to be made anywhere else 
except at Washington? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. ‘There is no provision requiring them 
to be held at Washington. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Then, may not all of them be re- 
quired to be held here by the commission? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Certainly not. Is there any provision 
in the law requiring other examinations to be held outside of the 
District? And yet the Civil Service Commission holds them all 
over the country. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Suppose the position of the chair- 
man is correct, that they will be held wherever the Civil Service 
Commission wants them, is it not true that there will be on the 
a list for appointment persons from every State in the 

nion? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I presume so. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. And if that is true, why should the 
discretion be put in the Director of the Census to select, as the 
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gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hamurn] has suggested, from 
the District of Columbia or the territory contiguous thereto as 
the Director of the Census may see fit? > 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Let me ask the gentleman a question, 
as a business proposition. Here is this Census Office, with two 
or three or four thousand clerks, and a great volume of work 
coming in. There are eligibles around here and there imme- 
diately available, and some exigency arises that requires the 
immediate appointment of more clerks, and suppose they should 
be in Kansas or Missouri, all of them. What would the gen- 
tleman do? Allow the public business to be delayed in order 
to get the clerks from Kansas when others just as good are at 
hand? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. That is the very thing that the 
Members of this House are objecting to, to permitting the Di- 
rector of the Census to have the discretion so that he may abuse 
that. 8 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. So the gentleman from Kansas would 
take the discretion entirely away from him. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. No; the gentleman from Kansas 
would not do that at all, but the gentleman from Kansas would 
insist that the people from that State who are upon the eligible 
list are just as capable and competent and efficient for doing 
high-grade work as persons in the District of Columbia or from 
the State of Maryland. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At least they ought to have the chance to 
come here and be appointed. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I infer from the character of this dis- 
cussion that the President’s message vetoing the other bill was 
somewhat justified; that the desire is more in the line of getting 
jobs than in providing for the government work. The question, 
in my judgment, is how can we best accomplish the work that 
we are providing. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Why not permit the Director of the 
Census to make the selection himself in his own way for effi- 
ciency, which point the gentleman seems so exceedingly anxious 
about? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will say to the gentleman, he is a 
Member of the House, the same as Iam. This is not my bill. 
I haye no personal interest in it at all. I am simply a Repre- 
sentative of a district of Indiana, and I introduced the bill and 
took charge of it before because I happened to be chairman of 
the Committee on the Census in the last Congress. We sent a 
bill to the President during the last Congress and he vetoed it, 
and I have no doubt if we repeated the performance there would 
be another veto by the present President. We did not have the 
courage in the last Congress to take up and pass that bill over 
the veto of the President. Is it right now to embarrass the suc- 
ceeding President with the same question? If Congress wanted 
that bill to become a law, why did it not pass it over the Presi- 
dent’s veto? Now, is it right to hand this same proposition up 
to the present Chief Executive? And if we do I have no doubt 
it will be vetoed. Does the gentleman want that done? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. No; certainly not. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, Will the gentleman from Kansas vote 
for the same bill we passed in the last House? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. If the ex-chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Census presents that bill in the House, I will vote for 
it, as I did before, believing in that kind of legislation; but now 
the ex-chairman of the Committee on the Census suggests to 
Members of the House that we did not have the courage to pass 
the former bill over the veto of the President. Let me ask the 
ex-chairman of the Committee on the Census, the gentleman who 
is now acting as the chairman of the committee, why we did 
not have the courage to do that? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not know. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Wait a moment. Was it not be- 
cause the chairman of the Committee on the Census did not 
present it to the House and give the House an opportunity to 
pass upon that question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The chairman of the Committee on the 
Census had it referred to the Committee on the Census to get 
the temper of the House, and after consultation 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. And never reported it back again. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER (continuing). And after consultation 
Republicans by the score said that it would not do, that it 
could not be gotten through the Senate, and we should not 
attempt to override the veto. I think the gentleman appre- 
ciated the temper of the House as well as I did. However, I 
do not care to discuss that further. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. I presume the earnest desire of the 

ntleman is to have this bill acted upon by the House and 
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a correct census, Is that the purpose of this extraordinary 
rule? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I share the same desire that every 
Member of the House ought to have; I am simply a Member 
of the House. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. As I understand the bill, it purports 
to carry the views of the gentleman as to what should and 
should not be legislated upon. Is that correct? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, I do not know that it is, in 

every respect. 
Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Then we will be glad to know in 
what respect it does not; but before I get to that point, in view 
of the urgency of this matter and with the knowledge the gen- 
tleman must possess—because he has made a study of this mat- 
ter—in view of the fact that the Civil Service Commission has 
in the last two or three years been from nine to fourteen months 
certifying the eligibility of those who have passed examinations 
for positions, does the gentleman think that the Civil Service 
Commission can give us that quickness in dispatch in regard 
to those who are eligible in order that we may have a good 
census? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think if the gentleman would care- 
fully read the bill he would find that is all taken care of. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. How? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The clerks are not appointed upon 
requisition to the Civil Service Commission. The Director of 
the Census will estimate the number of clerks he will need to 
have appointed, he will frame the character of the examination, 
and the Civil Service Commission will conduct that examina- 
tion and will aim to have the examination broad enough to es- 
tablish an eligible list to fill all the requirements, and then 
certify the whole list at once before the work begins to the 
Census Office, and it will be in the Census Office all the time. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. I understand exactly what the bill 
provides, The Civil Service Commission haye been from nine to 
fourteen months before they were able to certify who was 
eligible or who was not. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, Yes. I think the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is a few months behind in its work. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Then, why burden it? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That is the reason why we incorpo- 
rated in this bill a provision requiring the entire eligible regis- 
try to be certified over to the Director of the Census and to be 
in his office all the time, so he will not have to make requisi- 
tions to the Civil Service Commission to get certifications for 
each appointment. He must make appointments in the order 
of rating, beginning at the top, with the single exception that 
he may depart from that policy only to meet unforeseen exigen- 
cies. The President vetoed the other bill on account of the 
appointment provision. Congress did not see fit to pass it over 
his veto. We thus impliedly agreed that the President’s method 
of appointment is the better one, and this bill is made now in 
spirit to conform to the President’s suggestion. That is the 
object of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. What I want to ask the 
gentleman is this: The bill provides for these clerks to be ex- 
amined by the Civil Service Commission. Will the same rules 
and regulations that now control that commission control as to 
the age in these temporary clerkships? For instance, a man 
over 45 years of age can not stand the civil-service examination. 
Will men beyond that age under this bill be excluded from 
standing the examination for this temporary service? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The bill provides that the Director of 
the Census shall prescribe the character of the examination. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That is, about the kind of 


questions. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That means the general questions and 
limits. Whatever is included in a test examination, the age 
limit, the minimum and maximum, is involved. The Director 
of the Census will do that, and all the Civil Service Commission 
will have to do is the mechanical work of taking the examina- 
tions. It will haye no discretionary power at all. The bill does 
not propose to confer any discretionary power upon the Civil 
Service Commission. All the discretionary power is in the 
Director of the Census and the commission is required to do 
what the Director of the Census suggests, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. In other words, he pre- 
scribes the regulations, and we are not governed by the regula- 
tions now in force? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; he will not be required to be 
governed by the regulations now in force. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think we have gone over this ap- 
pointment provision pretty fully, and I want to emphasize the 
importance of enacting this bill into law now, and of con- 
forming the appointment provision in letter and spirit to the 
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views outlined in the message of the recent President in dis- 
approving the other bill. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Before the gentleman passes on 
that, I would like to ask him if I am not correct in the under- 
standing that the portions of the bill to which the recent Presi- 


dent objected are all eliminated from this bill? As I under- 
stand it, there were two—the method of appointment, and that 
in relation to the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The President suggested that if we 
authorized the printing to be done outside of the Government 
Printing Office, the eight-hour law should be made applicable. 
The bill omits that provision altogether. It does not authorize 
755 Printing to be done outside of the Government Printing 

ice. 

I haye a letter before me from the director, written yester- 
day or to-day, stating that he had arrangements with the 
Public Printer, and that be was satisfied that entirely just 
and equitable terms could be obtained from the C :vernment 
Printing Office for all the printing, and that it would not be 
necessary to go outside of the government office to have any 
work done. So that provision is out of the bill altogether. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. If it will not interrupt the gen- 
tleman to make this statement, I will say that the new Public 
Printer now says that the work can be done, and he will guar- 
antee it can be as cheaply done in the Government Printing 
Office as it can outside. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, the Director of the Census in- 
forms me the same, or substantially the same, in a letter which 
I received from him, and which I will incorporate in my re- 
marks, 

Now, one other amendment that was made: The other bill 
did not provide for the enumerating of the blind and deaf out- 
side of public institutions. There were a large number of pe- 
titions or requests sent in after we had prepared the bill and 
it had passed the House, asking for that provision, and it was 
not made. 

The Committee on Census ordered a resolution reported 
requiring the director to enumerate the blind and the deaf out- 
side of institutions as well as in. We have incorporated that 
provision in one of the schedules in this bill, and the names and 
addresses of the blind and the deaf and dumb outside as well 
as inside public institutions will be collected. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one 
question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will. 

Mr. PERKINS. That information will be obtained by the 
same enumerators that go around and obtain the list and num- 
ber of the population? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. The same enumerators upon the same 
schedule, without any additional expense. 

Mr. PERKINS. And it will require no additional enumera- 
tors? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It will require no additional enumera- 
tors and no additional expense, so the director informed the 
committee. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. One other question, and that is whether 
there was a resolution passed by the Census Committee requir- 
ing the Director of Census to make reports on cotton? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That applies to the permanent office, 

Mr. COX of Indiana. That is not in this bill? 

Mr. CRUM'PACKER. That is already law. 

Now, I want to inquire if the gentleman from Virginia de- 
sires any time? 

Mr. HAY. I will have the right to take the floor in my own 
right. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hucues] for five minutes. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
address myself to the pending measure. So seldom is it in this 
House that we get a chance to talk about something before the 
House that that would be almost sufficient reason if I did not 
have any other. But, on looking through the provisions of 
this bill, it strikes me that no vital change has been made in 
it, and that it is practically the same measure that passed the 
House and was vetoed by the President. Now, I have not often 
been in a position where I could gladly and conscientiously 
follow the last President; but it so happens that I can say 
that I was with him, heart and soul with him, and believe that 
one of the best acts he ever performed while President of the 
United States was his veto of that measure. I can not speak 
too strongly on that subject. I have as much desire as any 
man in this House to make appointments in my district, I 
have as many intelligent men in my district as there are in any 


other. I represent a population of over 400,000, and over 
50,000 qualified voters. I am satisfied from the percentage 
that they furnish to the other departments of the service that 
the Census Bureau could look with confidence to the State of 
New Jersey and to my district for the full quota of able and 
efficient men. 

As I understand the provisions of this bill, this clause, com- 
mencing on page 5 and line 5, which reads as follows: 

Provided, however, That when the exigencies of the service require, 
preference may be given to eligibles who by reason of residence or other 
conditions are immediately available— 
practically nullifies the provision it is proposed to safeguard, 
and under this language men can be taken in who are not neces- 
sarily qualified to do the work. 

Now, I have seen a census taken by men who were appointed 
from purely political considerations. I have seen school cen- 
suses taken and state censuses taken by men appointed in that 
way. I have seen deplorable results that followed from that 
method and that system. I have seen men indicted and punished 
under the provisions of the census law for misdemeanors in not 
filing or furnishing information, their records being in such a 
condition that they themselves were ashamed to submit them to 
the proper authority; they would rather face a grand and petit 
jury than bring in to the authorities the work that they were 
never fitted to perform. I have the presumption to claim to be a 
man of average intelligence. The fact that I have been elected 
to fill a place in this body justifies me in that presumption. But 
I do not claim that I am better able than the Civil Service 
Commission to select the men from my district to perform this 
very important work which is to cost so much money at a 
time when money is very precious in this country. 

But under the terms of the proviso no man can tell by what 
means an applicant is to get one of these places. He may pass 
a good examination and the “exigencies” may keep him from 
being appointed. He may have the indorsement of his Con- 
gressman or Senator, and the same influences prevail. The 
proviso is neither for civil service nor a frank opposition of the 
spoils system. I am against it. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I have heard with a great deal of 
interest what the gentleman from New Jersey said. I want to 
point out the fact that these clerks to whom he refers have to 
be on the eligible list. In other words, they must have stood the 
test examination provided for in the first part of this section. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. In the few minutes I had it 
was impossible for me to get to that stage of my argument. 

Mr. HAY. Go ahead now. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I can state it briefly in the 
form of a question directed to the gentleman from Virginia. The 
language of the bill is that these applicants shall be subject to 
certain special test examinations, as the Director of the Census 
may prescribe; and under this language it is possible for the 
Director of the Census, yielding to the clamorous insistence of 
Members of Congress, to provide such a test that practically any 
man will be able to pass that examination. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will ask the gentleman from New Jersey 
if he thinks the Director of the Census is more likely to do that 
than are the members of the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I will state again that under 
the language of the bill it seems to me that the test, being pre- 
scribed by the Director of the Census, may be of such a charac- 
ter that practically any man who can read and write can get 
upon the eligible list; not of course rated in such a way as to 
be likely to be appointed, but yet on the list; and then, once 
on the list, he is subject to the provisions of this proviso that 
when: the exigencies of the service require, or these other con- 
ditions named, but with which we are not familiar, arise, then 
this man passing the test prescribed by the Census Director, 
and about which we know nothing, will be just as eligible, al- 
though far down on the list, as if he stood at the top. 

Mr. HAY. I want to say to my friend from New Jersey that 
of course that might happen, but that it never will happen with 
the present Director of the Census. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That was the point I was going to bring out. 

Mr. HAY. He never would prescribe a test examination of 
the character referred to by the gentleman from New Jersey, 
because he is a man of very high character, with a great regard 
for the duties of his office, and he would not put himself in the 
attitude of prescribing an examination for the single and sole 
purpose of getting somebody a little clerkship. 

Now, as I understand this provision, which is objected to 
not only by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] but 
by others, it is for the purpose of meeting some great exigency 
which may occur in the taking of this census and which has 
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occurred in the taking of other censuses, and it is not intended 
to cover into the service of the Census Bureau a large number 
of clerks who are unfit to perform the duties of the offices to 
which they may be appointed. 

The only difference between this bill and the bill which was 
passed by the two Houses of the last Congress is in providing 
the test examination prescribed by the director, and appointing 
the clerks from the roll so made up, and the noncompetitive 
examination which was provided for in the other bill. 

Mr. LANGLEY. If the gentleman will permit me, the last 
pill to which the gentleman refers contained practically this 
same provision regarding a test examination. 


Mr. HAY. Well, it was a noncompetitive examination. 
Mr. LANGLEY. Les. 
Mr. HAY. It was a noncompetitive examination, under which 


and through which, if the gentleman had two constituents who 
passed the noncompetitive examination, one of them making 
a percentage of 80 and the other 95, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky 2ould have either one of them appointed. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is correct; and often I would get the 
best census clerk by doing that. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Does the gentleman claim 
this examination is competitive? z 

Mr. HAY. Ido. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Is there any objection to 
having the bill amended so that it shall read that the examina- 
tion shall be competitive? 

Mr. HAY. It already so provides, 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is the meaning of the language, 

Mr. HAY. On page 5, line 5. 

Mr. LANGLEY. It is another way of stating it. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. It is another way of stating 
it, perhaps, and yet it may be that the order of rating will be 
made to depend upon the time when the application was made 
or something of that kind, rather than upon the standing of the 
applicant in his examination papers. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Hueues] has altogether too many misgivings about what 
the Director of the Census will do. I have served with him, 
and know that those misgivings are utterly groundless, and that 
he will give us an honest, conscientious, and faithful adminis- 
tration of the law, in whatever shape we pass it. 

Mr. HAY. I want to say that I know it is a competitive ex- 
amination, because it says in terms that they shall be appointed 
in the order of their rating. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I understand that, but 

Mr. HAY. And their rating, of course, is the mark which they 
receive on the examination; not the order in which they are 
examined, or anything of that kind. So, Mr. Chairman, I can 
not see any objection to this provision in the bill, and it seems 
to be the only provision in the bill that is causing any comment 
from any source. In all other respects the bill seems to be en- 
tirely proper and to meet the wishes of gentlemen on the floor. 

I will say that at the proper time, when the bill is read for 
amendment, I propose to offer an amendment, in line 10, page 4, 
to strike out the words “and other employees,” which will take 
from this competitive examination such people as the messen- 
ger boys and charwomen, because I do not believe it was in- 
tended that they should be placed under that provision. 

Mr. LANGLEY. ‘The words “other employees,” literally 
construed, covers clerks also, so that the gentleman had better 
be careful in drawing his amendment. 

Mr. HAY. It says “additional clerks and other employees.” 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. COLE. What sort of an examination would the gentle- 
man prescribe for charwomen? 

Mr. HAY. I do not know, and that is one reason why I 
want to strike it out. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. What provision is made in this 
bill for printing? 

Mr. HAY. There is no provision in the bill. It is to be done 
by the Government Printing Office. The provision with refer- 
ence to printing reports outside the office, in the bill passed by 
the last Congress, is omitted. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. 
deal of objection to that, 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Virginia where is the language that he is going to move 
to strike out? 

Mr. HAY. It is on page 4, line 19. I just said line 10, but 
that was a mistake. 


I understood there was a great 
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Mr. MILLER of Kansas. That was the reason that I put 
the question to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to yield to my friend 
from Indiana, who wants some time. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Before the gentleman yields, will 
he answer a question? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Under the gentleman's interpre- 
tation of this bill, is it not possible for the Director of the 
Census to employ all the clerks from Maryland, Virginia, or 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. HAY. It is possible, if they stand a better examination 
than the people who take the examination from other States. 
As I understand it, if a man from Kansas stands first on the 
list he is first to be appointed. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I am talking about cases of emer- 
gency. 

Mr. HAY. Oh, well, the gentleman and others seem to think 
that everything is going to be emergency. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. No employees from other territory 
outside that which I have named will get in unless we have peo- 
ple here hanging around Washington waiting for employment, 
and I assure the gentleman that there will be none from the 
State of Kansas of that kind. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman must know that the emergencies 
referred to will not arise when this great force of clerks is first 
put on. There will be ample time for these examinations to 
be held, and for the gentleman’s constituents to stand the exam- 
ination and then come on here and take the place if they stand 
the examination. £ 3 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGLEY. In the Twelfth Census I was the appointment 
clerk, and we had an arrangement whereby clerks were notifieđ 
quite a while in advance that they would be required on a certain 
day and to notify us whether they would be ready to report for 
duty then. We fixed the number approximately that we would 
need on such day, and as a result of that arrangement there 
was no difficulty in bringing clerks promptly from all sections 
rs the cede and assigning them to duty without interrupting 

e work. 

Mr. HAY. Then, let me ask the gentleman, were all the clerks 
appointed under the Twelfth Census for this emergency from 
Maryland and the District of Columbia? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Certainly not; and the exigencies referred to 
under which this bill permits a departure from the order of rat- 
ing scarcely ever arose. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. But they were not appointed under 
provisions like those in this bill. That is the reason they were 
not from Maryland and Virginia and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LANGLEY. But the Director of the Twelfth Census 
could have done what gentlemen suggest is possible to be done 
under this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Is it not true that under the Twelfth 
Census, when the gentleman was an appointment clerk, a very 
large majority of the number of the employees were from Mary- 
land and Virginia and the District of Columbia—a larger pro- 
portion than from any other like territory in the United States? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am inclined to think that there was pro- 
portionally a larger number. I am not certain, but that is 
my recollection. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. And the exigency and emergency 
existed two or three weeks and sometimes more than a month, 
in the mind of the appointment clerk as well as the Director 
of the Census? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I beg to disagree with the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield for a question? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How many clerks are there in the 
regular force in the Census Office at this time? 

Mr. HAY. I do not know exactly; I suppose 700 or 800. 
I do not know about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There is no limit by the provisions 
of this bill? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; I think about 3,000. They are to be tem- 
porary clerks, to be used during the actual period of taking 
the census. Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 


Committee on the Census of the Sixtieth Congress I yoted to 
pass the bill out of the committee, and as a member of that 
committee I voted to pass the bill in the House early in the ses- 
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sion of Congress just closed. The then President of the United 
States saw fit not to approve the measure, and every man who 
voted for it was characterized as a politician, and the measure 
itself was characterized as a fraud, and was sent back to the 
House with his veto. To-day the bill comes before the House ap- 
parently endeavoring to meet the objections urged against the 
bill by the ex-President of the United States. We all agreed in 
the committee, and the House agreed, and I think will agree to- 
day upon this proposition, that accuracy and efficiency are two 
of the essentials we should strive for in trying to have the 
Thirteenth Census taken; and it was universally agreed and 
was so stated by General Merriam, the Director of the last 
census, before our committee that if you wanted accuracy, you 
would have to give the Director of the Census the freest hand 
you possibly could give him; and if Director North did not 
openly make that statement in our committee at least he gave 
his tacit assent to it, because he was present before the com- 
mittee and read the bill and approved of section 7. Now, then, 
we reach this kind of a condition to-day, whereby it is proposed to 
appoint thirty-two or thirty-four hundred clerks, either under the 
Civil Service Commission or not under it; I do not know which, by 
the terms of the bill under consideration. The objections which 
I urge to this bill this evening are that it is, to my judgment, 
indefinite and uncertain. If you are going to put the taking of 
the census, so far as these clerks are concerned, directly under 
the Civil Service Commission, let us do it. If you are not going 
to put all of these clerks under the Civil Service Commission 
and you are going to throw the responsibility for efficiency upon 
the Director of the Census, let us do that. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? . 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Is there any doubt in the gen- 
tleman's mind about this being absolutely under the direction 
of the Director of the Census? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. There is. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I want to call the attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that the Director of the Census pre- 
scribes the examination and the Civil Service Commission simply 

. conducts the examination, and after the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has conducted the examination the Director, who has pre- 
a it, can set aside their findings and appoint anybody he 

es. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I did not yield to the gentleman for 
anything except a question. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I just wanted to clear up the 
gentleman’s mind. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The gentleman has his idea as to what 
is clear and I have mine. Mr. Chairman, referring to section 7 
of the bill, in my judgment you strike down one of the very vital 
provisions of the law; and do you propose to strike down that 
part of the law which requires that appointments to various 
positions shall be made throughout the United States with re- 
gard to area and population? I undertake to say that, in my 
judgment, the great western country will have but small, if any, 
opportunity to get a single, solitary one of these thirty-two or 
thirty-four hundred appointments of clerks for the taking of the 
‘Thirteenth Census. 

Mr. FLOYD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. FLOYD. Where are these examinations to be held? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The bill does not provide. 

Mr. FLOYD. Are they all to be held in Washington? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The bill does not provide. 

Mr. FLOYD. Are they to be held by the same examiners who 
examine the civil-service applicants? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The bill does not provide. 


Mr. FLOYD. Would they not be held throughout the country? ' 


Mr. COX of Indiana. That would be the presumption, but 
whether they will or not the bill does not say, and here is the 
danger that overcomes that presumption, and that is the emer- 
‘gency clause that is attached to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAY. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. me read: 


„ however, That when the exigencies of the service require 
te eligibles who by reason of residence or 


reference may be given 
other conditions — a 


Who is to determine when the exigencies of the occasion 
arise? 

Mr. HAY. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. COX of Indiana, Yes. 

Mr. HAY. Was not that clause in the last bill? 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Yes; but the last bill provided for a 
noncompetitive examination. I again ask the question, Who 
is to be the judge of when and where the exigency arises? 


Mr. MIELER of Kansas. I will answer the gentleman by 
saying the Director of the Census, and nobody else. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The Director of the Census, and, in my 
judgment, that is the mare’s nest in this entire bill, which ab- 
solutely destroys and completely nullifies the civil-service law. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Tes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Right on that point, did not the gentleman 
argue awhile ago that the Director of Census should have 
the freest possible hand in the matter? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I am taking the position that this 
bill ought to be framed upon one theory or the other—that I 
object to a bill being framed up here that will catch somebody 
coming or going. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I think I agree with the gen- 
tleman, and I believe he agrees with me, that the director 
should have a free hand in this matter and the Civil Service 
Commission ought to have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, if ex-President Roose- 
velt was the true, genuine reformer that he was said to be, I 
want to call attention of this House to a bill which he signed 
two months ago providing for the appointment of a disbursing 
clerk at the insane asylum ‘here in the District, which abso- 
lutely took 900 employees out of the civil-service employment 
and put them directly under the control of the disbursing clerk 
of that institution, and that bill is a law to-day. I make that 
argument, however, in response largely to his characterization 
of all this body of men who voted for this bill that they were 
“ professional politicians; ” that we had brought a bill upon this 
floor ; and not only that, but had passed a Jaw that was a fraud. 
Now, then, I oppose this bill for the reason, in my judgment, that 
it is uncertain. I oppose it because, in my judgment, it strikes 
down one of the vitally important principles in the civil-service 
law. I oppose it because, in my judgment, it will give to the 
Director of the Census absolute complete plenary power to ap- 
point all of the 8,200 or 3,400 clerks from the District of Colum- 
bia or the immediate vicinity thereof. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Would not the gentleman's objection be at least 
largely met if the words “without regard to the law of appor- 
tionment ” should be stricken out of line 4, page 5? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Comparatively it would, and I will 
say to the gentleman that if no one else does I am going to offer 
an amendment at that point when the time comes. 

Mr. SCOTT. It seems to me that amendment is a very im- 
portant one and ought to be adopted. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. In conclusion, therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
T can not support this measure and act, in my judgment, consist- 
ently with the way I have acted heretofore. Let us put it all 
under the civil service completely and throw the responsibility 
upon it and let us leave it there, or else let us take it from the 
civil service and throw the responsibility directly upon the Di- 
rector of the Census. But it was openly stated, I think, in de- 
bate here last winter in the Sixtieth Congress, at least at the 
hearing before our committee, that the Twelfth Census was the 
most important census that was ever taken in the United States, 
and that census was taken without a competitive examination. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I have no further time to use. I 
do not know anybody at this time who desires time. If there 
is, I will be glad to yield time. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. ‘Will the gentleman yield to 
me for two minutes? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to say in reference to this bill that it seems that this bill does 
not meet with the approval of all the Members of the House; 
that the committee in considering this bill brought in a bill that 
they felt would accurately and economically take said census, 
which bill was vetoed by the President of the United States. 
Now, then, it seems to me that the only objection that can be 
urged against this bill in its present form is on line 4, page 5, 
to the words “without regard to the law of apportionment.” 
It would seem to me if those words were stricken out that this 
would cover the objectionable part as near as we can and we 
would get the kind of a bill which we should now put up to the 


President of the United States, in view of what happened at the 
last Congress with reference to the census bill. 


Ido not think that we could afford to make any very serfous 


changes in it, and while President Roosevelt objected in his 


veto seriously to those words, it seems to me had this beer the 
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only part of the bill that was objectionable to him at that time 
he would not have vetoed it, and while the former chairman 
feels that it is very important that these words should remain 
in the bill, aud believes If it is passed in its present shape with 
those words out that the President would feel that he would 
have to veto it, I do not feel that way about it. I feel that 
unless those words are stricken out that the Director of the 
Census will be put in a very embarrassing position in order to 
do what is really his purpose. While the District of Columbia, 
Virginia, and other near-by States have very much over their 
apportionment in the departments here, by leaving this para- 
graph in the bill they will take the examination, they will pass, 
and there will be a line for two squares from the Pension Office, 
and the Director of the Census will have no option whatever 
with regard to them. He will have to take them from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, and other near-by States, and fill up 
this whole bureau. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill under the five-minute rule, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. That the additional clerks and other employees provided for 
in section 6 shall be subject to such special test examination as the 
Director of the Census may prescribe, the said examination to be con- 
ducted by the United States Civil Service Commission, the examina- 
tion to open to all applicants without regard to litical 2 
affiliations. ‘opies of the eligible registers so established and the 
examination papers of all eligibles shall be furnished the Director of 
the Census by the Civil Service Commission, and selections therefrom 
shall be made by the Director of the Census, without regard to the 
law of apportionment, in the order of rating: Provided, however, That 
when the exigencies of the service require, preference may be given to 
eligibles who by reason of residence or other conditions are immediately 
available; and that preference may be given to persons having previous 
experience in census work whose efficiency records are sa ctory to 
the said director, who may, in his discretion, 5 such records in 
lieu of said examination: And provided further, That employees in 
other branches of the departmental classified service who have had 
previous experience in census work may be transferred without exami- 
nation to the Census Office to serve during the whole or a part of the 
decennial census period, and at the end of such service the employees 
so transferred, shall be eligible to appointment to positions of similar 
prade in any department without examination: And provided further, 

hat during the decennial census period and no longer the Director 
of the Census may fill vacancies in the permanent force of the Census 
Office by the promotion or transfer of clerks or other 5 em- 
ployed on the . authorized by section 6 of this act: 
And provided further, That at the spiration of the decennial census 
period the term of service of all employees so transferred and of all 
other temporary officers and employees appointed under the provisions 
of this act shall terminate, and such officers and employees shall not 
be eligible to appointment or transfer into the classified service of the 
Government by virtue of their examination or appointment under this act, 


Mr. STERLING, Mr. HULL of Iowa, Mr. HUGHES of West 
Virginia, Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey, Mr. HAY, and Mr. 
DOUGLAS rose. 

The-CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. STER- 
LING] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 4, page 5, strike out the words “without regard to” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words “in conformity with.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the section as it is 
proposed to be amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. That the additional clerks and other employees provided for 
in section 6 shall be subject to such ial test examination as the 
Director of the Census may prescribe, the said examination to be con- 
ducted by the United States Civil Service Commission, the examination 
to be open to all applicants without regard to political party affilia- 
tions. Copies of the eligible registers so established and the examination 
papers of all eligibles shall be furnished the Director of the Census 
by the Civil Service Commission, and selections therefrom shall be 
made by the Director of the Census, in conformity with the law of 
3 In the order of rating: Provided, however, That when 
the exigencies of the service require, preference may be given to eligi- 
bles who by reason of residence or other conditions are immediately 
available; and that preference may be given to persons having previous 
experience in census work whose efficiency records are satisfactory to 
the said director, who may, in his discretion, accept such records in 
lieu of said examination: And provided further, at employees in 
other branches of the departmental classified service who have had 
previous experience in census work-may be transferred without exami- 
nation to the Census Office to serve auring the whole or a part of the 
decennial census period, and at the end of such service the employees 
so transferred shall be eligible to appointment to positions of similar 
grade in any department without examination: And provided further, 

hat during the decennial census period and no longer the Director 
of the Census may fill vacancies in the permanent force of the Census 
Office by the promotion or transfer of clerks or other employees em- 
ployed on the tempora force authorized by section 6 of this act: 
And provided further, at at the expiration of the decennial census 
peri the term of service of all employees so transferred and of all 
other temporary officers and employees seagate under the provisions 
of this act shall terminate, and such officers and employees I not 
be eligible to appointment or transfer into the classified service of the 
Gnas by virtue of examination or appointment under 
this ac 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. The law of apportionment, if you leave 
in any of those words, will be whatever this bill provides for; 
and they can appoint under the other provisions of the bill, in 
my judgment, without any regard whatever to what the gentle- 
man is seeking to arrive at. It seems to me that the object will 
be attained that we are discussing here if you strike out the 
words “ without regard to the law of apportionment” and leave 
the law as it stands on the statute books. I think the amend- 
ment will defeat this entirely. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the gentleman from Iowa is right 
in the proposition that if we would strike out those words the 
appointments would be made according to the civil-service law. 
The only difference between his proposition and the one I offer 
is this: That mine provides expressly that they shall follow 
the law relating to apportionment, while if you would strike out 
the words as he suggests it would probably be implied. I think 
that it is better that it be expressly stated in the bill here 
that the appointments shall be made without regard to the 
existing law. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I would put in more than the gentle- 
man suggests, namely, “in conformity with the existing law 
as to apportionment.” 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think that would add anything to 
it. I think it is perfectly clear to everybody that it refers to 
the law of apportionment as provided in the census law, and it 
is equally clear without those additional words. 

Mr. LANGLEY. My understanding of it is that the law of ap- 
portionment applies only to the classified service. These posi- 
tions provided for in this bill are not placed in the classified 
service, and therefore the gentleman’s amendment, as it reads, 
will not accomplish his purpose, and I think the gentleman from 
Iowa is correct in the suggestion that the intent of Congress 
should be definitely specified, so as to make it clear that it re- 
fers to the law of apportionment as applied to the classified 
service. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I would suggest to the gentleman to 
change the amendment by inserting, after the word “ apportion- 
ment,” the words “as now provided for the classified service.” 

Mr. STERLING. I have no objection to that. I do not 
think it adds anything at all excepting the words, and I will 
agree to the amendment offered to my amendment by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
STERLING] ask to modify his amendment? 

Mr. STERLING. I will modify it in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. STERL- 
ING] asks to modify his amendment so that it will read as the 
Clerk will now report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, line 4, insert after the word “apportionment” the 
following, as now provided by the classified service.” 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. T do not believe that will 
cover all that the gentleman intends it to cover. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SrerLING] yield to the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
HucueEs]? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not, now. I will in just a minute. 
I desire to state what I understand will be effected by this 
amendment. I think I am right in my position with regard to 
it. As the bill is now unamended, it does not guarantee that 
the States will get their due proportion or that the localities 
throughout the country will get their due proportion of appoint- 
ments. With this amendment, it would guarantee to all the 
States, the near-by States and the remote States, the same right 
and the same advantages and the same chances of having a 
representation in this service in the Census Office. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Will the gentleman allow 
me? I was just afraid that the gentleman’s amendment would 
not do what he suggests, and I would like to have the attention 
of the House to have his amendment read again. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. Without objection, the Clerk will again report 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois as modi- - 
fied. 

The amendment as modified was again reported. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, in the first place I hope 
the Committee of the Whole House will not so fashion this bill 
as to give the clerks and officers appointed under it a classified 
status, so that they will be eligible to be transferred and reap- 
pointed. That is one thing the bill aims to avoid. I do not 
know that the amendment offered by the gentleman from IIli- 
nois would accomplish that purpose, but it is a step in that 
direction, 
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Now, judged by the merit system, Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois is absolutely inde- 
fensible. The bill as it now stands provides that clerks shall 
be appointed in the order of rating, and if applicants in the 
State of Illinois stand highest on the eligible list, they will be 
appointed, not because they live in Illinois, but because they 
have shown the highest and best capacity for the service. 

Mr. STERLING. Now, Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentle- 
man a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Not until I have finished this state- 
ment. (Continuing.) If, on the other hand, the law of appor- 
tionment shall be enforced upon this service, then a clerk in the 
State of Illinois of a low grade will have preference over a clerk 
in another State who may have a better grade and have shown 
much higher capacity for public service. He will be forced into 
the service, not because of his ability but because he happens 
to live in the State of Illinois. I state to the gentleman from 
Illinois that that is the reason why the bill that was passed by 
the last Congress was vetoed by the President. It was not 
based upon the merit system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had already addressed the 
Chair, and had preferred his request. Does the gentleman 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. STERLING. The gentleman from Indiana says that the 
proposition is indefensible. If it is indefensible in this law as 
applied in this case, it is also indefensible in the civil-service 
law. This places this bill and these appointees in strict con- 
formity with the civil-service law. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. If the gentleman pleases, I yielded to 
him for a question. I realized the force of his comparison. It 
is an illogical feature of the civil-service law; it is illogical be- 
cause it is not true to the merit system. The appointments are 
not based upon merit alone; they are based in many instances 
upon the accident of location; and the gentleman knows that the 
purpose is to undertake to establish a pure merit system of ap- 
pointment. The character of this service being peculiar and of 
a temporary nature, we have taken it out from under the gen- 
eral provisions of the civil-service law. 

Mr. STERLING. Is it not true that that provision of the 
civil-service law has worked satisfactorily? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not know that it has—— 

Mr. STERLING (continuing). And thereby the States have 
got a fairer proportion than they would have had had it not 
been in existence? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Judging from the temper of this House 
on both sides of the aisle, the civil-service law has not always 
operated in a satisfactory manner. 

Mr. STERLING. I say in that regard. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman from Indiana permit a 
question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield now to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. I will have to ask for a brief extension of my time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is it not true that any man who would be 
put upon the eligible list would be put there by virtue of the 
fact that he was competent to perform the service? Is not that 
the whole theory of the eligible list? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That implies that the eligible list 
means competency as far as a test examination is evidence of 
competency; and under the rating system, if it is of any value, 
applicants who secure the highest rating will have the greatest 
competency. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time may be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, is it not true that a man who had the 
lowest average and was yet on the eligible list, if that exam- 
ination means anything, would yet be competent to perform the 
service? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, yes; in a way. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, does not the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois simply mean this, that instead of 
having your competents taken as they would be, under the 

‘discretion lodged in the director, from this locality, that you 
would have to distribute them throughout the country? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Oh, but the gentleman loses sight of 
the fact that there are grades of efficiency and competency, de- 
grees that are illustrated by the ratings. One man may be a 
powerful man physically and another man less strong, and so 
on down the line; but the minimum may be fairly strong enough 
to do the work that is required and yet not as capable as the 
best. If you undertake to establish a merit system, you should 
prefer the applicants who show by the test that they have the 
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highest degree of efficiency. That is the only test of a true 
merit system. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to submit the testimony of a few 
competent witnesses on this question. The Director of the Cen- 
sus, before the Committee on the Census and in his annual re- 
port, expressly requested that the law of geographical appor- 
tionment should not apply to the temporary census office. A 
committee of experts, appointed by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor a year ago last January to exam- 
ine the bill, made the same recommendation. The President, in 
his veto message of the bill recently passed by Congress, among 
other things said: 

In view of the N character of the work, it would be well to 
waive the requirements of the civil-service law as regards geographical 
apportionment. 

Now, I want the Committee of the Whole House to have these 
facts before them. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will. 

Mr. TAWNEY. As I read and understand the language which 
the gentleman quotes from the message of ex-President Roosevelt, 
it is a mere suggestion on his part that it might be well to waive 
the geographical apportionment because of the temporary char- 
acter of the work. He does not give any facts or any argument. 
It is 2 mere matter of opinion. Now, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. CrUMPACKER] knows, as does every other gentleman 
representing a Western State on the floor of this House, that 
even under the existing civil-service law, with this express pro- 
vision in regard to geographical apportionment, none of the 
Western States have ever received their full apportionment in 
the civil service or in the service of the executive departments 
here in Washington. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. And they will not under this proposi- 
tion, because 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not think they will to the full extent; 
but I do think that if this is allowed to remain in here we will 
get only what is left after Virginia, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia are satisfied. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. If the chief purpose of the measure is 
to get places for applicants, then the gentleman is right. If its 
object is to equip the Census Office so that it can best conduct 
this work for the people, then the gentleman is wrong. 

Now, I want to say this to the committee, and I wish to have 
the attention of the Members for a moment: I sincerely believe 
that the appointments will be better distributed and more 
equitably distributed geographically under the bill as it is 
drawn than under the bill if it should include the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from IIlinois. I wish the special at- 
tention of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hull, who seems to 
be an enthusiastic champion of the policy of distributing as 
many of the appointments as possible to the State of Iowa in 
the next census. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The gentleman is right about that. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Now, if we have the geographical rule, 
there will be more frequent exigencies, and the Director of the 
Census will be required more often to make appointments under 
the exigency provision. That necessarily follows, and the result 
will be an increased number of appointments made from the 
District of Columbia, Virginia, and the adjoining territory. If 
we make these appointments according to the order of rating, 
whenever Iowa has an applicant who has the best rating that 
applicant will be appointed, not because he lives in Iowa, but 
because he has shown the highest merit. The same rule will 
apply to Ohio and Kentucky and Kansas. That is the policy of 
the law, and the exigency proviso will only be utilized when 
unforeseen matters arise—matters that could not be provided 
against by ordinary foresight. 

But if you hamper the law with this geographical provision 
there will be exigencies up every week, and I have no question 
that it will double the percentage of clerks who will be ap- 
pointed in the District of Columbia and the immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

I ask gentlemen if they are not willing to have applicants 
from their State stand a test on the merit proposition with 
applicants from other States? Are they afraid that the appli- 
cants from their States can not stand that test? That is all we 
require in the enactment of this law. I think it is a reason- 
able proposition. It is recommended by every expert who has 
given the matter any consideration at all, and is recommended 
by the President of the United States. I ask the Committee of 
the Whole to vote down the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. FINLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. Certainly. 
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Mr. FINLEY. Do I understand the gentleman to say that he 
wishes the competitive examination to be based on an exami- 
nation in which all who compete in the United States shall be 
eligible, and the highest to be taken therefrom? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. All the whole country. 

Mr. FINLEY. Does not the gentleman understand that that 
would hardly be fair; that those who come from the colleges and 
high schools would inevitably have the advantage? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Is there any difference in the distribu- 
tion of the high schools and colleges throughout the country? 
If so, the delinquent States ought to get busy and encourage 
high-school and college education. 

Mr. FINLEY. Does the gentleman think that any better 
service would be rendered the country by the appointees from 
that class? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That question is an indictment against 
the whole merit system, and I am assuming that we intend to 
adopt the merit system; I am assuming that Congress intends to 
incorporate the merit system into the bill. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, so far as the candi- 
dates for places under this bill from Iowa are concerned, I 
want to say to the gentleman from Indiana that I am not ask- 
ing any favors for them except to put them on an equality 
with the people who live near Washington. I am not opposed 
to their being required to pass as rigid an examination as any 
other class of people must pass to be eligible for appointment; 
but with the gentleman’s bill as it is, I regard it as absolute 
folly for a man as far from the seat of government as Iowa 
to undertake an examination. A few will get in, but it will 
be because the suppiy has been exhausted near the seat of 
government. No man from a distance will stand a first chance. 

There is to my mind one thing, judging from the debate here, 
that the membership of the House would like to have done, 

-and that is to have these appointments apportioned among the 
States according to the population as near as practicable. If 
this amendment which is now pending is voted down, I shall 
offer this, striking out all those words without regard to the law 
of apportionment and inserting these: 

In pig ng Nota selections they shall be apportioned song the 
States, the strict of Columbia, and the Territories as nearly as 
practicable in proportion to population. 

I do not believe that I could offer it as a substitute; but if 
the gentleman from Illinois will withdraw his amendment, I 
will offer this. 

Mr. STERLING. I could not do that; but is not that just 
what the civil-service law does now? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. This seems to be a bill independent of 
the general civil-service law. I want to say to the gentleman 
that I propose to offer another amendment to this page of the 
bill, lower down, affecting the transfer back to the civil service. 
In my judgment, this language is so plain that no man can mis- 
understand it. The language of the amendment we have been 
perfecting may be misunderstood, and it may be wrongly ap- 
plied; but if this passes, the Director of the Census must take 
that in the order of the States, apportioning these temporary 
clerks among the States according to the population, and then, 
when it comes to Iowa or South Carolina, he would select from 
the eligible registry then standing the highest, unless those 
States shall have no eligibles, and then he could fill it up from 
other States. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The amendment the gentleman proposed 
strikes me as having more merit in it; but upon whom will it 
throw the burden in determining the number and rate of dis- 
tribution? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. On the Director of the Census. The 
language of the bill is that they shall be furnished to the 
Director of the Census. Then in making such selection they 
shall be apportioned among the States as nearly as may be, 
according to population. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Whether or not the gentleman thinks 
that the amendment is strong enough to bind the Director of 
the Census so as to compel him to operate under the civil- 
service law? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The Civil Service Commission must fur- 
nish him under this law all that he can select from. If there 
are no eligibles from my State, he can take others. I want to 
say to my friend that if it is known in your State and my State 
and other States distant from the seat of government that their 
rights are preserved if they pass an examination, they will take 
the examination and be ready to come when their turn comes; 
but if you leave it as you have it in this bill, you will have very 
few men who will take the examination, because of the almost 
positive certainty that no one, or but very few, will get in. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman—— | 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Does not the gentleman 
think that the proviso which immediately follows takes all the 
virtue out of any amendment that we can put on? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I think not. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is the point that I was going to 
make. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I think the Director of the Census 
would be exceedingly slow to go to work and ignore the law in 
order to select men around the seat of government. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It says, “when the exi- 
gencies of the service require.” Who is to determine that? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I would not limit him on that. 

Mr. LANGLEY. How could the Director of the Census com- 
ply with that provision that he shall appoint them in the order 
of rating if your proposition prevails? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I can not tell that. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Srertine] will 
prevail and if not, then that the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Iowa IMr. Hurst] will prevail. I have no 
sympathy with the theory of the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER], in selecting 
all of them on the highest standard of rating. That does not 
mean necessarily the greatest efficiency. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] put the whole question in brief when 
he said that any man cr woman who passes the required rate 
of per cent is presumably able to perform the duties assigned. 
Now, this simply means an equitable distribution of these ap- 
pointees. It is well known—and if it is not I make it as a 
declaration—that this city has several schools having for their 
purpose the training of young men and women for what? Not 
to be educated along any broad lines as men are educated in 
colleges and universities, but on specific lines, and for what? 
To pass the civil-service examinations for a specific thing. And 
not only that. In some way, they tell me, they are able to get 
almost an exact, if not an absolutely correct list of the ques- 
tions that the Civil Service Commission presents to its candi- 
dates, giving them every point of advantage over the young men 
from Iowa or from Kentucky or from the Dakotas or from the 
South or from the great West. 

Mr. FOELKER, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. FOELKER. Are we to understand from the gentleman's 
remarks that the Civil Service Commission is in league with 
these various schools or universities or whatever they may be 
who train young men for these specific purposes? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
glad the gentleman has asked that question because I would 
not have that inference drawn from anything I have said. 
The gentlemen composing the Civil Service Commission are 
high-grade men, and would scorn to be in league with that 
sort of thing; but in some way, I know not how, the papers 
get out and these schools get them. They advertise they can 
do that, and boast of their ability to assure young men and 
women that they will pass the examination, if they will only 
patronize their schools, and then give the percentage that do 
pass after they have taken this special coaching. 

I submit to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] 
that that kind of an education does not qualify a young man 
or a young woman for independent thinking or acting, or doing 
anything but the most routine work. Give me the young man 
or woman who passes on his or her intellectual merit for what 
he or she knows and knows in general, rather than the one 
who passes on some specific questions that have been laid down 
to them, and that they have been coached upon and are able 
to answer accordingly. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Does the gentleman from Michigan 
know of any service in any of the departments here that in- 
volves any independent thinking or action? Is it not all purely 
routine and mechanical? That is peculiarly true of the Census 


Office. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Does the gentleman say that 
Mr. Cortelyou or the present Postmaster-General did not have 
some initiative, some independent thinking, and they did not 
take their examinations from a bureau prepared to coach them 
into a successful taking of the civil-service examination? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, Well, they did not develop that capac- 
ity in the lower lines of work. That was congenital with them 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. If their biographies are cor- 
rect, they did reveal it, and it is the survival of the fittest 
there as elsewhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois, 
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The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LANGLEY) there were—ayes 100, noes 25. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 19, page 4, after the word “ employees,” insert except mes- 
sengers, assistant messengers, messenger boys, watchmen, unskilled 
laborers, and charwomen.” 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, that amendment takes from under 
this provision the people in those grades. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio. I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 24, page 4, strike out the period and insert: 

“And such examinations shall be held at such places in each State as 
may be designated by the Civil Service Commission.” 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the gentle- 
man from Ohio that that is the law now. We have civil-service 
boards all over the country. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio. If it is the law now, it can do no harm 
to expressly state it in the bill. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on 
page 5, line 18—and I hope my friend from Indiana will listen 
to this—by striking out the words “of similar grade” and 
inserting after the word “department,” in line 19, the words 
“held by them at the date of transfer to the Bureau of the 
Census.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 18, page 5, strike out the words of similar grade,“ and in 
line 19, after the word “ department,” insert “ held by them at the date 
of the transfer to the Bureau of the Census,” 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, my object in this amend- 
ment is to prevent men being transferred into the census work 
from departments and then after two years’, or even much less, 
service being transferred back to the department at a higher 
grade and salary. Now, my amendment provides that they shall 
be transferred back to the department at a grade similar to 
that which they held at the time of their transfer to the 
census; but if we leave it in the language of the bill as reported 
by the committee, it would provide that any favorite who gets 
into the Census Office could be put up over the head of other 
employees in the departments, and by only a short service in the 
Bureau of the Census get high promotion in the departments. 
The census work is temporary; the department work is perma- 
nent; and I submit it is not fair to other government clerks to 
permit this kind of favoritism. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I hope gentlemen will listen to me be- 
fore they vote upon this proposition. If a clerk is transferred 
because of his capacity from another department to perform 
work in the Census Office, he may be there two years or three 
years; and if the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa is 
adopted, he will lose all opportunity of promotion that he might 
otherwise merit during that two years he is absent from the 
regular service. Is it a just proposition to deprive a clerk 
transferred of all opportunity of promotion that he would have 
had if he had continued in the service from which he was 
transferred? Then, again, there may not be any opening in 
the department of the class that he occupied at the time. The 
transfer provisio will be exercised only when it is necessary 
to secure experienced clerks along some particular line from 
other departments for some particular work in the Census Office, 
and generally those who have had experience in census work. 
There are quite a number of clerks in other departments who 
are skilled in statistical work who have been transferred from 
the Census Office. Now, it would hardly be fair to require them 
to submit to a transfer and to prevent them from having the 
opportunity of promotion during the period of their absence. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Under this law there is no pro- 
vision, is there, of any kind which provides that a clerk must 
yield to a transfer to the Census Bureau? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think if the department orders a 
transfer the clerk must go. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I do not so understand it, Mr. Chair- 
man, and we ought to avoid the very objection made by the 


chairman of the committee or the gentleman having this matter 
in charge, They do not have to go, but if they do they ought 
not to be certified back to another department at a much higher 
Salary than that which they received when they went. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. If it is discretionary with them, and 
this amendment prevails, you might as well strike the transfer 
provision out of the bill. You can not get a clerk voluntarily to 
accept a transfer under those conditions, because it would be to 
his positive disadvantage. The Census Office will not call for 
the transfer of a low-grade clerk, for it will only be a high-grade, 
efficient clerk that there will be any object in having transferred. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] is one that ought to be 
adopted. It is well known that in the work of the Census Bu- 
reau and in the taking of the next census there will be a num- 
ber of employees in other departments transferred to the 
Census Bureau because of their peculiar fitness for the work of 
that bureau. It is also true, as the Director of the Census 
stated to the Committee on Appropriations in the last session 
of Congress, that men of that class will receive higher compen- 
sations for their services than they would if employed perma- 
nently either in the Census Bureau or in any bureau of any 
other department of the Government. It is special service, 
it is temporary, and therefore requires and will receive higher 
compensation than that service would otherwise receive. 

Now, as the bill has been reported it proposes to authorize 
the retransfer of these men back to the department from which 
they were transferred at the compensation which they receive in 
the Census Bureau for these special services of a temporary 
character. I do not think that it would be just to the Govern- 
ment to allow a promotion of that kind. The man transferred 
would not get the promotion in the department by reason of 
service there. He would get a promotion by reason of special 
temporary services in the Census Bureau. For that reason, 1 
think it is absolutely right that when he goes back to the de- 
partment, after he has had the benefit of this increased compen- 
sation during this temporary employment, he should go back 
to the department in a position or at a grade not below or not 
above the grade in which he was formerly employed. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him if he does not bear in mind the fact that this provision is 
not new? ‘This provision is the identical provision that met 
the approval of the House in the last session of Congress, as 
well as of the Senate, and is among the provisions that brought 
an expression of approval from the President. He said, with 
the two exceptions he made, it was in effect an excellent bill. 
Are we to go over this whole thing again and thrash it out? 
We approved it by a decisive vote. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I understood, Mr. Chairman, that we were 
considering the bill de novo, notwithstanding the remarks of the 
gentleman. I doubt if the attention of the committee or of the 
House was called to this provision when it was considered in the 
last Congress. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I want to quote the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations of last session, as against the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee to-day. He helped 
to put it through. He voted for it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is true. I know I helped to prevent 
its going through at the first session of the last Congress, with 
the aid of several other Members. My attention was called 
to this provision only a short time ago in reading over the bill, 
and being somewhat familiar with the way in which clerks are 
transferred around here from one department to another for 
the purpose of securing promotion, it occurred to me that this 
was opening another door to accomplish that end, 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, neither of the 
propositions pending before the House is, in my judgment, as it 
ought to be, and I wish the chairman of the committee would 
redraw the provision to meet the difficulty which he means to 
remedy. When the provision was incorporated in the bill for 
the transfer of clerks from one bureau in a department to 
another, or from one department to another, at a higher grade 
and salary, a difficulty was imported into the service on the 
matter of promotion that can only be avoided by a specific pro- 
vision of some length. It is unfair, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee suggests, to take a man out of his own bureau, put him 
in the census for three years, let him miss the opportunities of 
promotion that would there occur to him, and then transfer 
him back to his old grade. It is equally unfair and unjust to 
take a thousand-dollar man, who may have some expert knowl- 
edge on the census, give him a $1,400 or a $1,600 place in the 
census for two or three years, and then retransfer him over 
the heads of a hundred men that stood on the rolls above him 
before he was transferred. Either proposition carries with it 
a radical wrong. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman allow me? Which does 
he prefer? 
Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. I do not think we should take 


either. I will plead guilty to the accusation, if you want to make 
it, that I should have drawn the provision about which I make 
the suggestion. You want to transfer the man back to the 
place that he probably would have been in had he not been 
transferred. Besides, that place will be filled. Somebody will 
have the place that he would otherwise have got. To put him 
back at a higher grade is to take a man into a grade that is 
not needed in that service. A man of that grade is appointed 
to the place that he would have had, had he been there. A man 
will have been put in his place, because a vacancy occurred by 
reason of his being made a clerk in the Census Office. That 
seems to be the difficulty that the chairman has. I think that 
on retransfer he should be taken back as of that grade which, 
in the judgment of the Secretary or the head of the bureau, he 
would have had had he remained in that service; to either de- 
prive him of all advantage of promotion during his absence from 
the service, or give him undue advantage because he is absent 
a year and is given the increase from having some expert 
knowledge, is equally unjust, and they both equally tend to the 
demoralization of the service. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I think this 
amendment would be very unfair, for the reason which has been 
stated by the gentleman from New Jersey. If a clerk can be 
transferred from some other department to the Census Bureau 
and in the Census Bureau he gets a great deal of experience 
that will be of benefit to him in departments of the.Government 
outside of the Census Office, when the man can be employed in 
statistical work in the Census Office and in making examinations 
throughout the country when agents are sent out from the Cen- 
sus Office, and then he can be transferred back to the Agricul- 
tural Bureau, where the same class of work is valuable for him 
to do, and where it is entitled to a higher salary than he was 
having when he left his position formerly, and had him go and 
perform this kind of service and then be transferred back at a 
higher pay, I think is very unfair. 

Now, a man can not be transferred into another bureau of 
the Government unless there is a vacancy. Therefore at the 
end of his service in the Census Office he will not necessarily 
take anybody else’s place, but will take the same place at a 
similar salary that was vacant; and he can not be transferred 
at a higher rate than he is now receiving. For instance, he 
leaves the Agricultural Department and goes into the Census 
Office, and gets a salary of $1,200 and stays in there two or 
three years and then should be transferred back to the Agri- 
cultural Bureau, he could only be transferred back at a $1,200 
salary, and then he could only be transferred if a vacancy 
occurs. Now, I think this amendment would be very unfair. I 
believe the House should not adopt it, but leave the bill as it 
now stands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

* 1 line 5, strike out the proviso beginning on line 5 and ending 
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Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment strikes out that section of the bill to which I made ob- 
jection when the bill was being considered in general debate. 
I want to call the attention of members of the committee to 
this fact. The section which deals with the kind of examina- 
tion prescribed by the Census Director conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission contains absolutely no reference to the per- 
centage a man must obtain. So that any man who makes an 
application to the Civil Service Commission for a position under 
this section of the act must be certified to the Director of the 
Census, no matter what he gets in that examination. Now, that 
brings us so that everybody is carried over with all the papers 
and all the examinations; every name is carried bodily to the 
Director of the Census. Now, this provision states: 

hen the exigencies of the service uire, preferen 

con to eligibles whe by reason of reaiidence or other cunditions are 

mediately available. 

So that this provision is only a civil-service affair in name; 
and, in my judgment, it is simply an attempt to “ beat the devil 
around the stump.” 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that the 


language he is proposing to strike out is the exact language now 
provided in one of the civil-service rules? 


ey HUGHES of New Jersey. I do not know anything about 
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Mr. LANGLEY. But I do. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. And it does not make any par- 
ticular difference. Under this language there will not be any- 
thing like a civil-service regulation appiying to the selection of 
these men—— 

Mr. LANGLEY. Why not? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey (continuing). And yet we are 
trying to go before the country and give the impression that this 
is a different kind of bill from that which the President vetoed. 
In my judgment this bill is worse than the bill the President 
vetoed, because in this bill, and I do not care what the gentle- 
man says about the civil-service regulation, a man who obtains 
a 25 or 30 per cent rating will be certified with all the papers to 
the Director of the Census. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I do not think I am mistaken. 

Mr. LANGLEY. But he is. Only eligibles are to be certified 
to the director, with their examination papers. The Director 
of the Census has the power to prescribe a test examination, 
and with that power goes the power to fix the minimum rating 
that the applicant shall receive to be eligible, and that will 
probably be at least 70 or 75 per cent. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. There is no language in this 
bill which will admit of the construction that the gentleman 
seeks to put upon it. At least, he is injecting something into 
this discussion that the House has no knowledge of, so far as 
this particular legislation is concerned. I desire to repeat 
that under the plain intent and meaning of this bill, a man 
can make application to the Civil Service Commission, take the 
examination, receive a percentage of 15, 20, or 30, be certified 
to the Director of the Census, and then, if he determines that 
the exigencies of the service demand it, or that the man is for 
some other reason available, he may be appointed over the head 
of a man who received a percentage of 100. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state that the 
language in section 7, which gives the Director of the Census 
the power to prescribe the special test examination, necessarily 
carries with it the power to fix the rate of per cent that applicants 
shall pass before their names can go upon the eligible list. In 
the Twelfth Census that minimum rating was 70 per cent. I 
take it for granted that that will probably be the rating fixed 
by the director under this bill, and the construction put upon 
this provision by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES] 
is certainly entirely incorrect and misleading to the House, be- 
cause it is preposterous to say that the Director of the Census 
would, desire to appoint anyone who could only get a rating of 
15, 20, or 30 per cent in this test examination, or that the mini- 
mum will be fixed so low. 

I think also that this amendment should not be adopted for 
another reason: If we are going to conform in any degree to the 
civil-service idea in this bill, then the proposition of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey should be voted down, because he pro- 
poses to strike out of the bill a provision which is identical with 
a civil-service regulation now in force, and which regulation is 
followed by the Civil Service Commission in making certifica- 
tions whenever an exigency like the one contemplated in this bill 
arises in any branch of the classified service. The gentleman is 
contending for civil service, and yet is opposing a civil-service 
proposition. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Would it not be almost impossible 
to take an efficient census without this provision? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes, I think so; and it is put in the bill 
chiefly, I take it, to meet the objection raised in the discussion 
of the bill at the last session—that it would be impracticable 
for the Director of the Census to bring clerks here from re- 
mote sections of the country on a competitive basis with suf- 
ficient promptness to meet the requirements of the work, es- 
pecially in cases of emergency; and this provision is put in to 
enable him, whenever he needs a clerk and can not get promptly 
the one highest on the list, to meet the exigency by the appoint- 
ment of an eligible who is nearer to or at the seat of govern- 
ment who is lower on the list. This situation would not often 
arise, however. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a substitute for the one of the gentleman from New 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. chance 1 do not believe that any of 
the amendments which have been already adopted to this bill 
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will in any material way curtail the absolute power of the 
Director of the Census to do exactly as he pleases concerning 
these appointments unless something further is done regarding 


this provision. The provision now reads 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not for a moment, until I have explained 
this matter. The provision now reads: 


Provided, however, That when the exigencies of the service require, 
preference may be given to eligibles who by reason of residence or other 
conditions are immediately available. 


In other words, it is absolutely within the discretion of the 


Director of the Census to say what the “exigencies of the 
service“ require and, second, what “the other conditions” are; 
so that it is utterly useless for us to try to save for our States 
a fair proportion of the eligible appointments if we leave that 
provision in. Now, this amendment, if it is adopted as a sub- 
stitute for the provision of the gentleman, will read in this 
way: 

That only after due notice to those on the eligible register preference 
may be given to eligibles who by reason of residence are immediately 
available. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Due notice of what? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Due notice of the appointment. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That will defeat the very purpose of the pro- 
vision. The amendment of the gentleman deprives the Director 
of the Census of the power to meet the exigency. 

‘Mr. DOUGLAS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I do not think 
it does deprive the director of the power to meet the emergency. 
It does require him to give the eligibles at a distance due notice 
to appear here and accept their appointment. What is the use 
of getting men upon the eligible list who live in Ohio or Ne- 
braska or Montana if they get no notice of an appointment to 
appear here? In other words, those who by reason of residence 
and other conditions are immediately available, those who stay 
here and press for appointments are the ones that will get the 
places. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Does not the gentleman 
think he ought to put those words into the amendment as he 
offers it, so that after due notice to the other party the director 
can go on and make appointments, and so forth? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may modify my amendment by adding the words “ only 
after due notice of their appointment.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment, which he offers as a 
substitute, so that it will read as follows. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Only after due notice of their appointment to those on the eligible 
register. . 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I want to submit some 
remarks in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe I have the floor, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I thought the gentleman had closed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What I want to do is to take away from the 
director—and I want to say that I have had some experience 
with his arbitrary and unjust disposition regarding this ques- 
tion—to take away from him the right of judging of the condi- 
tions and judging of the exigencies of the service so as to put 
in anybody he pleases that is immediately available. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. With whom would the gentleman 
lodge discretion? It must be lodged with somebody; and if 
not with the Director of the Census, who has the work in charge, 
with whom would he lodge it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would lodge the discretion with him, but 
I would hedge it about with some provision that would require 
him to give notice to those who are entitled to the places in 
season for them to come here, 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I sympathize with the object of 
the gentleman, but it must be lodged with the Director of the 
Census, if you are going to take a census at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I agree with the gentleman, but I think the 
discretion should not be left with the director to ignore the 
examinations that have been taken and appoint eligibles here 
that are immediately available. It simply means that these 
eligibles who are on the ground from Virginia, Maryland, the 
District of Columbia, and Massachusetts may have these places 
to the exclusion of the eligibles who are not immediately avail- 
able. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
in sympathy with the purpose of the gentleman’s amendment. 
I believe that the discretion ought to be left with the Director 
of the Census, but I do not believe that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio would accomplish his purpose at all if 


incorporated into the bill: It would simply read “ only after due 
notice to the successful applicants of their appointment prefer- 
ence may be given to eligibles who by reason of residence,” and 
so forth. That would not accomplish the purpose the gentleman 
is seeking to secure. You would notify the people that they 
had been appointed and that is all, and then go on and give 
preference to the others whom the exigencies of the service 
would make it desirable should be appointed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I admit that construction is 
possible, and I ask to further modify my amendment by saying 
“due notice of their appointment on the eligible register and 
their failure to accept.” 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Will the gentleman from 
Mississippi permit a suggestion? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to modify his amendment as follows—— 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I object to 
the gentleman modifying his amendment. I do not think that 
any gentleman should offer an amendment without knowing 
more about the question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I will offer it later, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 
read as now modified. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not been modified; the gentleman 
from West Virginia objected. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I hope this provision 
of the bill will not be stricken out or modified as suggested by 
the gentleman from Ohio. His amendment is utterly inconsist- 
ent with the spirit of the proviso. The bill contemplates that 
appointment shall be made from the eligible register, according 
to rating, and, of course, it contemplates that the director will 
know in advance the number of clerks he will actually require 
in the normal development of the work in the office; but it pro- 
vides that when exigencies arise and he may need a number of 
clerks immediately, he may depart from the general method of 
appointment provided in the bill, and select those at hand. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio provides that if an 
exigency arises the director may select from those that may be 
immediately available, provided he has already given notice to 
those who are regularly on the list, and who would otherwise 
be entitled to appointment, and give them reasonable time to 
get here. It is utterly inconsistent, it seems to me; it is an 
absurd proposition because the director can not know in advance 
when an exigency is going to arise and can not give the notice 
the gentleman desires. 

If he knows the exigency in advance, he will make appoint- 
ments regularly. It is an absurd proposition on its face. 
Another thing: I regard this limited discretion of the Director 
of the Census as of vital importance. Let me emphasize again 
the experience of the Government in the Eleventh Census in 
1890. The Director of the Census, the superintendent then, 
was surrounded by conditions and his power was circumscribed, 
and the census was strangled to death by department red- 
tapeism and was not worth 25 cents on the dollar for what it 
cost the Government. This bill does yest discretion in the 
Director of the Census, and that discretion is necessary because 
of the numerous exigencies that may arise. This is a gigantic 
work. The enumerations must be made, and the sorting and 
the punching and the tabulation and the printing of this great 
work. must be done, and the reports must be ready for distribu- 
tion within a fixed time. There is no time to lose. There is 
no time for delay waiting for three days’ notice or six days’ 
notice for a corps of clerks somewhere in the country. I re- 
peat, Mr. Chairman, that if the committee should adopt the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio it would take a large 
step toward shackling the Census Office and embarrassing its 
progress, and add greatly to the expense of administering the 
work. I sincerely hope the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio will be voted down. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
call the attention of the committee to the original amendment. 
I do not know just exactly what state that is left in by the 
modification offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Doue- 
Las], and I will ask now that when I close and before the vote 
upon the modification offered by the gentleman from Ohio is 
taken the original amendment be read, as well as the modifica- 
tion offered. For the information of the members of the com- 
mittee, I will say that my amendment strikes out the entire pro- 
yiso, beginning on line 5, page 5, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment 
that I have offered, and in place thereof I offer the following. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw his amendment 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. I object. I insist on voting on amend- 
ments as they are offered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well; then I will offer it further on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey moves to 
strike out the first paragraph on page 5. The gentleman from 
Ohio offers an amendment to perfect that amendment, which the 
Clerk will now report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, in lines 5 and 6, strike out the words, when the exi- 
gencies of the service require,” and also in line 7 the words, “ or other 
conditions,” and insert after the word “that,” in line 5, the words, 
ahi due notice of their appointment to those on the eligible 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio to perfect the text takes precedence. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey, to strike out 
the proviso. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hucues of New Jersey) there were—ayes 38, noes 80. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 8, beginning with the word “and,” strike out the re- 
mainder of said line and es 9, 10, and 11, and the words “said 
examination” on line 12. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the words that I propose to 
strike out are as follows: 

And that preference may be given to persons having genom ex- 
pareans in census work whose efficiency records are satisfactory to 

e said director, who may, in his discretion, accept such records 
in lieu of said examination., 

Now, there are only two classes of people who will be affected 
by this, those who could stand the examination now and have 
had previous experience in census work, and those who could 
not stand the examination now and haye had previous experi- 
ence in census work. If they have the qualifications ten years 
later to do efficient work, they can stand the examination, and 
ought to stand it, and if they have not the qualifications they 
should not be put in to encumber the government service sim- 
ply because ten years ago they did have the qualifications. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Will the gentleman permit 
a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Does the gentleman under- 
stand that there is a whole lot of work that is done in the 
Census Office which does not require an educational qualifica- 
tion, but experience with punching machines, cards, and tabu- 
Jating; and the people who have had experience in that line 
can do twice or three times as much work as people without 
such experience? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then I will say that the remedy would be 
to make this specific kind of employment free from the test of 
a mental examination; but the remedy is not to throw the 
doors down and let all old ineligibles in because they were 
eligible ten years ago and are now to be presumed to be eligible. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I will say for the informa- 
tion of the gentleman that it was the intention to cover this 
class. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It may have been the intention, but it does 
not have the effect. The effect of it is to load the service down 
with a lot of incompetents who ten years ago may have been 
competent. = 

Mr. LANGLEY. That was not the effect of the operation of 
the law. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It will be the operation now. I happen to 
Know something about the applications of the people who came 
to me with the claim that ten years ago they did this work who 
are now too old and incompetent, and this would simply bring 
into the service such a class of clerks. The gentleman knows 
one of the great abuses in the service to-day is the fact that we 
have a lot of people there who by age are no longer fit to do 
the work, and yet the Government does not feel it is proper to 
turn them out into the world. There is no reason why we 
should add to that number of people by putting in the Census 
Office a lot of such people who are now out of the service. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Nor will the effect of this proviso be to add 
to that number. 

Mr. SHERLBEY. I think it would. The gentleman and myself 
differ as to the effect of the proviso. 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HAY. Does the gentleman think that the Director of 
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the Census, who is charged with this work and who is re- 
sponsible for the accuracy with which the census is taken, 
would appoint a lot of ineflicient people to do such work? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I answer the gentleman by saying that if 
in this regard he can trust the Director of the Census, why put 
any restrictions on him? Why, every restriction you put on him 
is on the supposition that there will be sufficient political 
pressure to keep him from doing his full duty and which will 
make him yield to that pressure. I do not want to have him 
subjected to that pressure. I know what it will be. Every 
man who has had experience with the departments knows what 
it will be, and if these people are competent they can stand the 
ee and if they are not they ought not to be put in 
there. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Has it not been reported from 
responsible quarters that a good many incompetents were em- 
ployed in compiling the last census? 

Mr. SHERLEY. We have had that statement from the gen- 
tleman from Indiana to-day several times, if not in the last 
census, in the one twenty years ago. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I 
did not say there were any incompetents employed in the 
Eleventh Census, but I stated that the system of red-tapism had 
broken down its efficiency. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I should say that that was evidence of in- 
competency. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. 
another question? : 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if these incompetents were not covered into the classified 
service at the close of the compilation 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand some were. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. And that they are now there? 

Mr. SHERLEY. But there is no reason, in my judgment, why 
any man should be now put in the service on his record of pre- 
vious work of ten years ago. If he is competent now he can 
take and pass the examination. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Do you think their efficiency 
has been increased in the last ten years? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I should hardly think it should be, judging 
by our experience with such persons. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, perhaps the 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman ask me a question, or is 
he making a speech? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I thought the gentleman had yielded the 
floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. SHERLEY] has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I happen to have some personal knowledge 
of the origin and necessity of this provision. Twenty years ago 
even, tolerably accurate records were kept of the efficiency rec- 
ords of certain employees of that census, particularly those who 
were skilled in operating the punching and tabulating machines, 
and we were anxious during the Twelfth Census, wherever we 
could, to engage the services of such an employee of the previous 
census where he had had that sort of training and was an ex- 
pert. And I undertake to say that if you strike out this pro- 
vision you will deprive the Director of the Census of an oppor- 
tunity of getting some very valuable employees, possessing 
qualifications by reason of their expert knowledge of and equip- 
ment for certain portions of the census work which no sort of an 
educational test could determine. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. May it not be possible also for the 
Director of the Census to get some one who is not competent? 

8 Mr. LANGLEY. That suggestion has been repeatedly made 
ere. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is it not true? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am unable to understand why gentlemen 
make it. As the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] 
has stated, we must repose some confidence in the integrity of 
officers like the Director of the Census. We must take it for 
granted that he is going to endeavor to administer the law 
properly, to the best of his ability and for the best interests of 
the service, and I will undertake to say that, in my judgment, 
there would not be under this provision a single appointment 
made of an old incompetent former census employee, as the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] has suggested. The 
purpose of it is, and the desire of the director in asking for this 
provision is, to give him an opportunity to get for a limited 
time that class of persons who have had particular training in 
this peculiar and exceptional class of work, adaptability to 
which no educational test could possibly determine. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey rose. 


Will the gentleman yield for 
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Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hueues] first, as he arose first. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. After the last census was 
taken, there was a mid census taken, was there not? 

Mr. LANGLEY. There have been several special inquiries; 


yes. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Some attempt was made at 
the taking of that mid census, as I recall it, te employ old men. 
In fact, were they not all employed without any on 
or other qualification or inquiry of any kind? Was there not 
put up to the Member of Congress, if he happened to be a Repub- 
lican, an opportunity to name half of the men who performed 
certain duties when the original census was taken, without any 
inquiry whatever into their qualifications or fitness? 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman is mistaken about that. I 
do not recall any such proceeding, if I understand him. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky knows absolutely whether I am mistaken or not. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not recall any such state of facts as the 
gentleman mentions. I am not quite certain that I catch 
his meaning. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I call the gentleman's attention to 
the law, which says that preference must be given to persons 
whose efficiency records are satisfactory to the Director of the 
Census, who may accept such records in Heu of examination. 
The language of the law itself takes care of the efficiency of the 
department. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; except that some gentlemen seem to 
intimate that the director will take advantage of the provi- 
sion——_ 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is not every qualification upon the powers 
of the director based upon the theory that he may abuse his 
discretion? If we are to trust him entirely, what is the use of 
having any provision restricting his power? 

Mr. LANGLEY. It is unnecessary to answer that question. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It may be embarrassing to answer it. I do 
not think it is unnecessary. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Well, that is a question of opinion. I think 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] will agree with 
me that it is not necessary or wise to depriye executive officers 
of all discretionary power; and I think he will agree with me, 
on the other hand, that it is unwise to leave them absolutely un- 
limited as to their powers of discretion. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY (continuing). That seems so self-evident that 
I do not see why the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 
asks me the question. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I want to say this, that several 
times the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] who now 
has the floor has stated that somebody might desire to reflect 
upon the present Director of the Census. I want to say that I 
am more afraid of the Members of the House, like myself, than 
I am of the Director of the Census. I believe if the gentleman 
from Kentucky would leave the Director of the Census alone 
and other Members of the House, including myself, would let 
him alone, we would get a good census. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 39, noes 61, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ wh n- 
— the Etn Dont Man gory ne 1 7,788 words pope Py ra 
Biting r, nd lasent fas e OTO ala tegtate of the, ne 
e ee them of their 3 to accept the same.“ 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I think that is identical 
with the amendment voted down. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not by any means. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio states that it 
is not the same amendment. It is the amendment he desired 
to offer, and the gentleman from Indiana objected to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This is a proposition offered in place of my 


original amendment, which was intended to mean the same. 


thing, and as I think did, in fact, substantially and fairly ex- 
press the same idea. This amendment, it seems to me, is ab- 


solutely essential if any effect or force is to be given to the 
amendments already adopted by the committee. Because if 
you leave this section in its present form, as amended, leaving 
in it the words “exigencies of the service require” and “other 


conditions” to be judged of solely by the Director ef the Cen- 
sus, you may just as well have made no changes in the section. 
This amendment simply limits the discretion of the director to 
the appointment of those immediately available after he has 
given due notice to those who are at a distance and they, hav- 
ing had the opportunity, have refused appointment; then the 
other appointments may be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
men 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ commission,” in line 2, on page 5, insert the words 
“within thirty days from the date of said examination.” 

Mr. HAMLIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is, I think, apparent to everyone who heard it 
read. The leading keynote this afternoon seems to have been, 
and I think very properly, to give speed to the passage of this 
bill, in order that the work of the next census may be under- 
taken. The statement was made by the gentleman from New 
Jersey this afternoon, and I think very accurately, that the 
usual custom of certification of the Civil Service Commission 
was from nine to fourteen months from the date of the exam- 
ination. Under the terms of this bill the hands of the director 
will be tied until he receives this eligible list. Now, if no time 
is provided in which the Civil Service Commission can certify 
this eligible list the whole work of taking the census will be 
tied up for several months. This amendment seeks to cure 
that by requiring this certification within thirty days from the 
date of the examination, and I think that the amendment ought 
to be adopted. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Do you not think that the exigencies of the 
service will require a prompt certification of all who have a 
claim to be placed on the eligible list? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think they will be required to do so if this 
plan is adopted. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The exigencies and demands of the service 
will require it; and I trust the amendment will not be adopted, 
because it will simply open a way for them to make another 
demand for increased appropriations for that additional pur- 
pose. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think the gentleman’s position is hardly 
consistent if, as he says, the exigencies of the o¢tcasion will 
require them to make the certification within a reasonable time 
and they do make it, the fact that we require them to make it 
would necessarily add an additional cost. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Well, I will say to the gentleman from 
Missouri that it would not necessarily mean an additional cost, 
except in so far as it would afford the department an oppor- 
tunity to base a claim for additional appropriations for meeting 
this requirement. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think I voice the sentiment of this House 
when I say that the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations is entirely able to take care of that sort of a claim by 
the Civil Service Commission. I think the sentiment of the 
House ought to be to require by specific statement in this bill 
that there should be a certification of this list in a reasonable 
time. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 5, after the word “rating” insert: Provided, however, 
That no person affected with tuberculosis shall be appointed.” 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, some little ex- 
perience with forces under the Government, which are large 
and congested, leads me to offer this amendment. I am aware 
that gentlemen may say, Where will you draw the line? How 
will you make the distinction?” But I prefer to put that re- 
sponsibility upon the director. In our post-office in New York the 
employees on each of the five stories find the greatest menace 
to their health and that of their families is the contagion of this 
disease, which to-day causes more deaths than any other dis- 
ease. I am informed that this census force is to consist of 
something like 2,000 people. That may not be exact, but at 
any rate it is to be a very large force. I want to arm the 
Director of the Census with the power, right at the threshold, 
to bar out those pitiable and to be pitied persons who, possess- 
ing the highest degree of mentality, able successfully to pass 
the mental examination, come to an appointing officer and refuse 
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to admit that there is any danger in their presence amongst a 
large body of people. 

That is one of the symptoms and accompaniments of the dis- 
ease. There is more danger from tuberculosis than there is 
from smallpox, and for their own good and for the good of the 
community such people ought to be rigidly excluded from such 
a service as this. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Would not this require also a 
medical examination of every applicant for appointment? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Oh, I do not think so. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. If there was not a medical exam- 
ination, would not the Director of the Census lay himself liable 
to prosecution for damages if he made a charge that anyone 
had tuberculosis? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Oh, I do not think so at all. 
I take it for granted that one of the requirements will be a 
physical examination which will disclose the presence of tuber- 
culosis. 

[The time of Mr. Bennet of New York having expired, by 
unanimous consent, at his request, it was extended three min- 
utes.] 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I want to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Kansas and of the House to this language: 


Without regard to the law of apportionment, in the order of rating. 


Now, if there is not a physical examination, then if a man or 
woman who passed the examination subsequently contracted 
smallpox or any other loathsome, dangerous, or contagious 
disease, the Director of the Census would be compelled to ap- 
point such a person under the law. But I am going to assume 
that there will be a physical examination. Otherwise you put 
the Director of the Census in a position where he is bound, un- 
less he violates the law, to appoint people without regard to 
their physical qualifications. : 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman from New York permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If your amendment is adopted, do you not 
think it ought to be accompanied with a provision requiring the 
applicant to file with his application a certificate of the condi- 
tion of his health, such certificate to be obtained at his own 
expense and to be signed by some reputable physician? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I will accept that modification, 
Mr. Chairman. 3 

Mr. JAMES. What is the modification? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. That each applicant for exami- 
` nation shall accompany his or her application with a certificate 
from a reputable physician, showing the condition of his or her 
health. 

Mr. OLMSTED. And a photograph? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Oh, no; the gentleman is 
making fun of me now. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 
law now require that? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. So what you mean to re- 
quire is what the civil-service law now requires in the case of 
an examination? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Bennet] has again expired. The question is on his amend- 
ment. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman from New York modified his 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. No suggestion of a modification was made 
to the Chair. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Then I offer the following 
amendment: On page 5, line 5, after the word “rating” insert: 

Provided, however, That no person afflicted with tuberculosis shall 
be appointed, and that each a plicant for 8 shall accom- 
pany his or her application with a certificate of health from some 
reputable physician. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, line 5, after the word “rating” Insert: 

“Provided, however, That no person afflicted with tuberculosis shall 
be ap inted, and that each a ee for appointment shall accom- 
pany his or her application w a certificate of health from some 
reputable physician. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Bennet of New York) there were 57 ayes and 53 noes. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 


Does not the civil-service 


Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
CRUMPACKER and Mr. Bennet of New York. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported that 
there were 71 ayes and 44 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That the Thirteenth Census shall be restricted to inquiries 
relating to population, to agriculture, to manufactures, and to mines 
and quarries. The schedules relating to population shall include for 
each inhabitant the name, relationship to head of family, color, sex, 
age, conjugal condition, place of birth, place of birth of parents, num- 
ber of years in the United States, citizenship, occupation, whether or 
not employer or employee, school attendance, literacy, and tenure of 
home and whether or not a survivor of the Union or . 72 
or Navy; and the name and address of each blind or deaf person; an 
for the enumeration of institutions, shall include paupers, prisone 
i delinquents, insane, feeble-minded, blind, deaf and dumb, an 

tes of benevolent institutions. ~ 

ae, KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ employee,” line 14, page 6, add “whether or not 
engaged in agriculture." 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, this is to carry out what we 
attempted to provide for in the original bill passed in the last 
Congress. At the time the bill was under consideration an 
amendment was offered by me, which was adopted. It applied 
to the agricultural schedule, a succeeding paragraph of the 
present bill. In the Senate it was agreed the purpose sought 
to be accomplished was a good one, but it was decided in the 
Senate to strike out my amendment and insert language in 
lieu of it in the population schedule. The words that the Sen- 
ate inserted were put in the original bill after the word “ occu- 
pation,” and they were these: whether or not employer or 
employee.” My amendment is to insert, after the word “ em- 
ployee,” in line 14, page 6, of the bill, the words “and whether 
or not engaged in agriculture.” It is supposed that by using 
these words the census can be so taken as to show the 
number of people engaged in agriculture, distinct from all 
other people, regardless of occupation, in the United States. 
As some doubt has arisen as to whether the purpose sought 
would be accomplished by the Senate’s language, this amend- 
ment is now offered by me to remove the doubt. I understand 
it has the consent of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crum- 
PACKER], now in charge of the bill, and it is simply to carry 
out an important purpose that has not been in dispute. I do 
not care to further discuss the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The schedules relating to agriculture shall Include name and color 
of occupant of each farm, tenure, acreage of farm, value of farm 
and improvements, value of farm implements, number and value of 
live stock on farms and ranges, number and value of domestic animals 
not on farms and ranges, and the acreage of crops as of the date of 
enumeration, and the acreage of crops and the quantity and value of 
crops and other farm products for the year ending December 31 next 
preceding the enumeration. 


Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “improvements,” in line 23, page 6, insert “the 
amount of Indebtedness, if any, secured by mortgage or deed of trust . 
on such farms.” 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, has the reading of the 
section been completed? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think the gentleman from Missouri 
should wait until the whole section is read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the way the bill is 
printed that it can be read by paragraphs. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, there is no provision in the 
bill for ascertaining the mortgage or other farm indebtedness. 
In this bill we propose to go out and find the value of farms 
and farm improvements, but we do not propose to take into con- 
sideration at all the indebtedness on the farms. Some years ago 
a law was passed to ascertain the amount of farm indebtedness 
in the country. It cost more than a million dollars to do it, and 
then the information secured was not reliable because it was 
not taken or procured from the people who owed the money, but 
parties got the information by going into the recorder’s office in 
the various counties and securing it. In every county in my 
district the report shows the mortgage greater than it actually 
was; the record does not always show the exact amount of the 
indebtedness, for the reason that payments made are not shown 
by the record. Some of the mortgages are nearly, if not almost 
entirely, paid off, and the records do not show the partial 
payments, 
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Now, in a few years, unless this is done, there will be another 
application for securing the information as to farm indebted- 
ness in this country, and it will cost a large sum of money to 
take it, and this can be saved by adopting this amendment, and 
I hope it will be agreed to. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
the amendment reported. 


The MAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I hope that amendment 
will not be adopted. It will involve a great deal of additional 
expense. It will require a special investigation of all the 
records in the United States to determine the amount of mort- 
gage encumbrance, and when that determination is made it is 
of no practical value, because you can not tell on the face of a 
record how much is due on it, how much may have been paid; 
and if any such inquiry is made at any time in the future, it 
ought not to be a part of the decennial census; it ought to be a 
special investigation, to be made by the permanent office. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, it is true you can not get a 
complete census of farm indebtedness from an examination of 
the records. I agree with the gentleman in that. The only 
way that you can get it is to ask the farmer how much mort- 
gage indebtedness there is on the farm. It is usually a great 
deal less than the record shows. Of course I speak only for 
my own section, but in the West nearly every mortgage or deed 
of trust on land contains a provision giving the mortgagor the 
option to make payments of $100 or any multiple thereof, and 
in many instances during the five years’ term nearly all of that 
mortgage is paid off. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yielded for only a question, Mr. Chair- 


man. 

Mr. BOOHER. Would it not be better to ascertain this in- 
debtedness under this census? It certainly can be done more 
economically than in any other way. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think not, because it will require 
special schedules, and it will necessitate the examination of the 
owner of the farm personally. You can not get the information 
from the wife or somebody about the household, and many 
people perhaps may feel a little of reluctance about giving the 
information; and if the investigation is made at all, I repeat 
it ought to be made as a special investigation, conducted by the 
permanent Census Office. I do not think it is practicable to 
take it in connection with the decennial census. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Boon and Mr. Cox of Indiana) there were—ayes 35, noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That the Director of the Census shall, at least six months 
rior to the date fixed for commencing the enumeration at the Thir- 
eenth and each succeeding decennial census, designate the number, 
whether one or more, of supervisors of census for each State and Ter- 
ritory, the District of Columbia, Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, and 
Porto Rico, and shall define the districts within which they are to act; 
except that the Director of the Census, in his discretion, need not desig- 
mate supervisors for Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands, but in lieu 
thereof may employ special agents as hereinafter provided. The super- 
visors shall be ap ted by the President: Provided, That the whole 
number of supervisors shall not exceed 330: And provided further, 
That so far as practicable and desirable the boundaries of the super- 
visors’ districts shall conform to the boundaries of the con mal 

districts: And provided further, That if in any supervisor's district the 
supervisor has not been appointed and qualified ninety days preceding 
the date fixed for the commencement of the enumeration, or if any 
vacancy shall occur thereafter, either through death, removal, or resig- 
nahon of the gg or ane — boar coe Rind 3 of a 

ensus may a nt a tempor: r de an employee 
the Census Offes to act as super visor for that district. Pre 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read: 


The Clerk read as follows: ` 
Faas 2 line 1, amend by inserting after the word “ President” the 
following: ` 
Saat at with the advice and consent of the Senate of the United 
es.” 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, the bill as it passed both Houses 
contained the provision which is in the amendment which I 
have just offered. The bill as it passed the House in the last 
Congress was the same as the bill is now in this respect, and it 
was changed in the Senate and agreed to in the House, and we 
might as well change this now, as it will undoubtedly be 
changed by the Senate. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be a 
better plan to let the Senate make that change, if it suits them 


to do it. It is a change that will not bring anything to the 
House or to any Member of the House, or that is likely to bring 
any better service to the country. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I 
thought the gentleman had yielded the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair also begs the gentleman's par- 
don, as the Chair was of that opinion also. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, it is the usual custom in all ap- 
pointments made by the President to have these appointments 
confirmed by the Senate. I believe that that is in conformity 
with the Constitution. The gentleman says that it does not 
give anything to any Member of the House. I do not know 
whether it does or not. It probably will bring something to 
some Members of the House to have them protected in the Sen- 
ate by their Senators and not to trust entirely to the President. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hay) there were—ayes 42, noes 77. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 20. That the enumeration of the A 8 N section 1 
of this act shall be taken as of the 15 of April; and it shall be 
the duty of each enumeratcr to commence the enumeration of his dis- 
trict on that day, unless the Director of the Census in his discretion 
shall defer the enumeration in said district by reason of climatic or 
other conditions which would materially interfere with the opto 
conduct of the work; but in any event it shall be the duty 
enumerator to prepare the returns hereinbefore red to be made, 
except those relating to paupere, prisoners, juvenile uents, insane, 
feeble-minded, blind, deaf and dumb, and inmates of benevolent institu- 
tions, and to forward the same to the supervisor of his district within 
thirty days from the commencement of the enumeration of his district: 
Provided, That in any city having 5,000 inhabitants or more under the 
p census the enumeration of the population shall be commenced 
on the 15th day of April aforesaid and shall be completed within twe 
weeks thereafter. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the chairman of the committee in reference to line 21, page 
17, where it says, except those relating to paupers, prisoners, 
juvenile delinquents, insane, feeble-minded, blind, deaf and 
dumb, and inmates of benevolent institutions.” This would 
seem to contradict the provision made in section 8 for a census 
of the blind, deaf, and dumb. Section 8 provides that the census 
shall “include the name and address of each blind or deaf per- 
son; and for the enumeration of institutions shall include 
paupers, prisoners, juvenile delinquents, insane, feeble-minded, 
blind, deaf and dumb, and inmates of benevolent institutions.” 
Section 20, on page 17, which we have just passed, seems to 
except these institutions and the blind, deaf, and dumb from the 
enumeration. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. They are to be enumerated. I think 
they have a special enumeration. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the Chairman understands, 
the enumeration of deaf, dumb, and blind is to be provided 
for—— 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It is provided for in the bill. The 
deaf, dumb, and blind enumeration outside of institutions was 
not in the original bill and we put it in this bill. Section 20 
says: ` 

And to forward the same to the supervisor of his district within 
thirty days from the commencement of the enumeration of his district. 

And it also says: 

But in any event it shall be the duty of each enumerator to prepare 
the returns hereinbefore required to be made. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This does not interfere with 
the enumeration of the deaf, dumb, and blind. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; this is purely administrative in 
reference to the time of making the report; that is all. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 21. That if any person shall receive or secure to himself any 
fee, reward, or compensation as a consideration for the appointment or 
e Sai of any person as enumerator or clerk or other employee, or 
shall any way recelve or secure to himself any part of the com - 
sation paid to any enumerator or clerk or other employee, he shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction Thereof shall be 
fined not more than $3,000 and be imprisoned not more than fiye years. 


Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I move to insert the word 
“ supervisor ” before the word “enumerator” where it occurs in 
line 9, and again where it occurs in line 12, page 18. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 9, before the word “enumerator,” insert the word 
“ supervisor ; “ and before the word “ enumerator,” in line 12, insert the 
word “ supervisor.” 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. What is the effect of the gentleman’s 
amendment? 
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Mr. DE ARMOND. The effect is to extend this offense to the 
receiving of compensation or reward for securing the appoint- 
ment of a supervisor or dividing the fees and compensation 
with a supervisor. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Let the Clerk state the amendment 
from the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
to return to page 19 of the bill to supply a clerical omis- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 19 for the purpose of offering 
an amendment. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. After the word “ persons,” in line 15, 
page 19, I ask to insert the word “ who.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, line 15, after the word “person” insert the word “ who,” 
so it will read “any person who Is or has been an enumerator,” etc. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill with amendments to the 
House, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. DALZELL having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Mann, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 1033) to provide for the Thirteenth and subsequent 
decennial censuses, and had instructed him to report the bill 
back with the recommendations that the amendments agreed to 
in the committee be agreed to in the House and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CRUMPACKER, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Shes unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as fol- 

WS: 

To Mr. Nye, for three days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama, indefinitely on account of im- 
portant business. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 2091) for the improvement 
of the Chattahoochee River—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2092) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to purchase part of the McIntosh reservation, in Car- 
roll County, Ga., and erect a monument thereon—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2093) to distribute the surplus in the 
Treasury of the United States to the several States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia for the sole purpose of improving 
the roads therein—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2094) granting increase of pension to sur- 
vivors of the Mexican and Indian wars and to their widows—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2095) to construct a road from Fort Me- 
Pherson, Ga., to the rifle range and military reservation near 
Waco, Ga.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 2096) to amend section 5136 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, permitting national 


banking associations to make loans on farm land as security, 
and limiting the amount of such Joans—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 2097) to provide for the 
erection of a public building in the city of Carrollton, Ga.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 2098) for 
the survey of Shelter River, North Carolina, with a view to the 
improvement of its navigation—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2099) for the survey of Core Creek, Craven 
County, N. C.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 2100) to appro- 
priate $175,000 for the prosecution and extension of the work 
of the Office of Public Roads in the Department of Agriculture— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2101) to appropriate $500,000 for the prose- 
cution and extension of the work of the Bureau of Soil Surveys 
a Department of Agriculture—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 2102) providing for the ex- 
tension of the provisions of the pension act of June 27, 1890, 
to the Seventy-second Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 2103) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to furnish the village of Johnstown, Ohio, 
with a condemned cannon and suitable outfit of cannon balls—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BENNETT of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 2104) to in- 
crease appropriation for site and erection of public building 
at Ashland, Ky.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2105) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Cynthiana, Ky.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2:06) for the construction of a lock and 
dam in the Ohio River, below mouth of Big Sandy River— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 2107) to limit remoyals 
from state courts into courts of the United States in certain 
cases—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2108) to prevent removals from state 
courts into courts of the United States by nonresident corpora- 
tions—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUGHES of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 2109) to provide 
for a national road from Americus, Ga., to Andersonville (Ga.) 
National Cemetery—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 2110) to provide for the- 


taxation of incomes—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2111) authorizing experimentation by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in reference to cotton bollworm, 
cotton boll weevil, and cotton wilt disease—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2112) directing the Office of Public Roads 
of the Agricultural Department to advise and cooperate with 
state and local authorities as to the best methods of maintain- 
ing roads used as rural routes in passable condition, and to in- 
spect and report the condition of said roads with ressmmenda- 
tions to the Post-Office Department whenever requested by it to 
do so—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2113) to regulate the importation of virus 
that may be infectious for domestic animals—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2114) for an investigation by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to promote the more general use of cotton 
goods and materials manufactured of raw cotton in the United 
States—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2115) to authorize the investigation and 
survey of swamp, wet, and overflowed lands in the valleys of 
the Red, the Sulphur, and the Cypress rivers, of Texas, and to 
devise plans and systems for the drainage of said lands—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2116) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Clarksville, Tex.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2117) to provide for the erection of a 
federal building at Mount Vernon, Tex.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2118) for the enlargement of the federal 
building at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2119) for the erection of a new federal 
building for court-house, post-office, and other governmental 
purposes at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., and for the disposition of the 
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presant structure—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Groun 

Also, à bill (H. R. 2120) to provide for the erection of a fed- 
eral building at Atlanta, Tex.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2121) for an addition or annex to the fed- 
eral building at Paris, Tex., said addition or annex to consist 
of a separate post-office building on the site now owned by the 
United States—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2122) to provide for the erection of a fed- 
eral building at Daingerfield, Tex.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2123) to provide for the erection of a fed- 
eral building at Mount Pleasant, Tex.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2124) to provide for the erection of a fed- 
eral building at Cooper, Tex.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2125) for the erection of a new federal 
building for court, post-office, and other government purposes 
at Jefferson, Tex., and for the disposition of the present struc- 
ture—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2126) to provide for the erection of a fed- 
eral building at Pittsburg, Tex.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2127) for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of libraries in the life-saving stations of the United 
States—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2128) for the erection of a suitable memo- 
rial to the mother of Washington—to the Committee on the 
Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2129) to create a committee on interstate 
and foreign quarantine and public health—to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2130) for the establishment of a fish hatch- 
ery at Paris, Tex.—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2131) authorizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to hold a contest, open to the world, to determine 
the best device for preventing railway collisions, wrecks, acci- 
dents, etc., and providing awards—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2132) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
adjust the salaries of postmasters,” approved March 3, 1883, by 
increasing the compensation of fourth-class postmasters—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2133) increasing salaries of rural free- 
delivery letter carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2134) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies,” public No. 190, approved July 2, 1890, so as to make 
imprisonment penalty imperative and to increase penalties of 
fine and imprisonment—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2135) amending an act entitled “An act 
requiring common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to 
make full reports of all accidents to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” approved March 3, 1901, public No. 171, second 
session Fifty-sixth Congress, so as to increase the scope of the 
monthly accident reports, and requiring the form of said reports 
to be regulated and prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2136) to amend an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 26, 1906, public No. 297, so as to enable 
local printers to publish return requests, advertising, etc., on 
stamped envelopes—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2137) to provide for a world temperance 
conference, to be called by the President of the United States— 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2138) to consolidate the Bureau of Manu- 
factures and the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor into one bureau, to be called the “Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce”—to the Committee on Expend- 
itures in the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2139) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ ap- 
proved February 4, 1887,” and all acts amendatory thereof, 
and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion so as to enable it to fix and establish all freight and pas- 
senger tariffs and other charges subject to federal regulation 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2140) for the insurance of deposits in 
national banks—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2141) repealing section 17, chapter 296, 
United States Statutes at Large, volume 14, so as to discon- 
tinue mileage allowance of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives—to the Committee on Appropriations, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2142) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to define and fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity 
of all forms of money issued or coined by the United States, 
to refund the public debt, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 14, 1900, by providing additional subsidiary silver coin- 
age, increasing the limit to one hundred and fifty millions—to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2143) for the continuance of cleaning and 
clearing operations on Red River aboye Fulton, Ark.—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2144) for the continuance of cleaning and 
clearing operations on Sulphur River, Arkansas and Texas—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2145) for continuing the cleaning and clear- 
ing operations now in progress on the waterway connecting 
Jefferson, Tex., and Shreveport, La.—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2146) for the construction of a lock and 
dam at the foot of Caddo Lake and the deepening of the channel 
from the dam to Red River on the waterway connecting Jef- 
ferson, Tex., with Shreveport, La.—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2147) to provide for the improvement of 
upper Red River by the construction of levees on the south 
bank thereof above Fulton, Ark.—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2148) to provide for the improvement of 
Sulphur River by the construction of levees along both its 
banks from its mouth to the confluence of the Delta County 
forks—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2149) for a survey to determine the cost 
and practicability of constructing a canal between Red River 
and Sulphur River, Texas, by way of Texarkana, Tex.—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2150) prohibiting the issuance and opera- 
tion of federal liquor licenses in communities where state or 
local laws forbid the sale of intoxicating liquors—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2151) prohibiting corporations organized 
outside of the District of Columbia who buy, sell, or deal in 
real estate, except real-estate agency or brokerage corporations, 
from operating in the District of Columbia—to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2152) establishing fines and penalties for 
failure of corporations in the District of Columbia to file annual 
reports—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2153) establishing forfeitures and fines 
for false reports of corporations in the District of Columbia— 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2154) prescribing annual registration fees 
for corporations operating in the District of Columbia and pro- 
viding for enforcing payment thereof—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2155) making regulations regarding annual 
reports of corporations in the District of Columbia equally ap- 
plicable to corporations organized outside the District of Co- 
lumbia and authorized to operate within the same—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2156) to provide for repaying to rightful 
owners, their heirs or legal representatives, the proceeds of the 
cotton tax illegally collected by the United States in the State 
of Texas in the years 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, and 1868, 
and for the disposition of such proceeds as may remain un- 
claimed and unawarded—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2157) requiring corporations organized out- 
side of the District of Columbia and desiring permits to operate 
within the same to show that 10 per cent of authorized capital 
has been paid in and to file with the recorder of deeds certified 
copies of their charters before such permits shall be issued—to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 2158) providing 
for the erection of a public building at Littleton, Colo.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 2159) to prohibit the receipt, 
delivery, or transmission of interstate or foreign messages, or 
other information to be used in connection with or furtherance 
of any project or transaction concerning the interstate or foreign 
buying or selling or otherwise dealing in futures in agricultural 
products or commodities, and to prohibit the interstate or for- 
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eign buying or selling or otherwise dealing in futures in said 
products and commodities—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 2160) to prevent the nullification 
of state antigambling laws by international or interstate trans- 
mission of race gambling bets or of racing odds—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 2161) to 
establish a fish-hatching and fish-culture station at Dell Rapids, 
ee the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 

By Mr. GILLESPIE: A bill (H. R. 2162) for the erection of 
a federal building for the post-office at Weatherford, Tex.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COUDREY: A bill (H. R. 2163) to compel all corpo- 
rations to pay a license tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent on their 
capital—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 2164) for the acquisition 
of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at Grin- 
nell, lowa—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 2165) to restore to cer- 
tain citizens the proceeds arising from the sale of their lands 
under the several acts levying direct taxes, and for other pur- 
pos«s—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2166) providing for the disposition of the 
cotton-tax fund collected from the several States from 1862 to 
1868, inclusive—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2167) to regulate interstate commerce in 
intoxicating liquors—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2168) to amend the Bowman Act, volume 
22, Statutes at Large, page 485—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2169) to repeal section 3480 of the Revised 
1 of the United States—to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2170) establishing regular terms of the 
United States circuit and district courts at Aiken, S. C.—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2171) to regulate and fix the fees of United 
States commissioners and to define their powers and duties—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2172) to limit the effect of the regulations 
of commerce between the several States and with foreign coun- 
tries in certain cases—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2173) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
amend the act of Congress approved March 3, 1875, entitled ‘An 
act to determine the jurisdiction of circuit courts of the United 
States and to regulate the removal of causes from state courts, 
and for other purposes, and to further regulate the jurisdiction 
of circuit courts of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses’ — to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2174) to prevent the issuance by any judge 
of any court of the United States, inferior to the Supreme Court, 
of any writ of injunction, habeas corpus, or prohibition in any 
case wherein the validity of a law of any one of the United 
States, or the act of any officer of any such State done, or re- 
quired to be done, in pursuance of such law, is called in ques- 
tion—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2175) appropriating the receipts from the 
sale and disposal of public lands in certain States to the con- 
truction of works for the drainage or reclamation of swamp 
and overflowed lands belonging to the United States, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2176) providing for the erection of a public 
building at Edgefield, S. C.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2177) to establish in the Department of 
Agriculture a bureau to be known as the Bureau of Public High- 
ways, and to provide for national aid in the improvement of the 
public roads—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2178) to improve and extend the navigation 
of Saltkahatchie River, in South Carolina—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2179) to establish a fish hatchery and fish 
station in the State of South Carolina—to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2180) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at the city of Beaufort, S. C—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2181) to increase the salaries of rural 
free-delivery carriers of mail—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2182) to establish an agricultural experi- 
ment station in the Second Congressional District of the State 
of South Carolina—to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2183) to confer jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear and determine the claims of churches, lodges, 
and educational or eleemosynary institutions arising from the 
late civil war—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2184) providing that the question of loyalty 
be not considered in certain cases before the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2185) to revive the right of action under 
the captured and abandoned property acts, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2186) providing for the transfer of the 
naval station at Port Royal, S. C., to the Bureau of Navigation, 
Navy Department, as an adjunct to the naval training station, 
Rhode Island, and making appropriations for the improve- 
oe and maintenance of the same—to the Committee on Nayal 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 2187) for 
the erection of a public building at Rapid City, S. Dak.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2188) to amend “An act appropriating 
the receipts from the sale and disposal of public lands in cer- 
tain States and Territories to the construction of irrigation 
works for the reclamation of arid lands,” approved June 17, 
1902—to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2189) to establish mining experiment sta- 
tions, to aid in the development of the mineral resources of the 
United States, and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. NICHOLLS: A bill (H. R. 2190) declaring such per- 
sons as were engaged in the operation and construction of the 
United States military railroads during the war of the re- 
bellion to haye been a part of the army of the United States 
and having a pensionable status in accordance therewith—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2191) to amend an act entitled “An act 
granting leaves of absence to clerks and employees in first and 
second class post-offices, and to employees of the Post-Office De- 
partment employed in the mail-bag repair shops connected with 
said department,” approved October 1, 1890—to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Post-Office Department. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 2192) to increase the pensions 
of the blind who served in the war with Mexico and the civil 
war—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2193) appropriating $5,000 for the im- 
provement of that portion of National avenue, village of West 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee County, Wis., abutting the grounds of 
the Northwestern Branch National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. OLCOTT: A bill (H. R. 2194) to incorporate the 
trustees of the Chi Psi fraternity—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2195) for the relief of certain surgeons, 
passed assistant surgeons, and assistant surgeons, United States 
Navy, retired—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2196) for the relief of war telegraphers— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2197) to provide for the appointment and 
compensation of professors and instructors at the Naval Acad- 
emy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2198) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the reorganization of the consular service of the 
United States“ —to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2199) for the erection of a building for the 
criminal insane in the District of Columbia—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2200) for the establishment of an asylum 
for the criminal insane in the District of Columbia—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2201) to amend the act making appropria- 
tions to provide for the expenses of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2202) for free lectures—to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2203) to purchase the original painting of 
Gen. Philip H. Sheridan on his favorite horse Rienzi, known as 
“Sheridan’s Ride —to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2204) to change the proceedings for admis- 
sion to the Government Hospital for the Insane, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2205) to repeal section 3186, Revised 
Statutes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2206) creating a commission to investigate 
weights and measures, ete.—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2207) to grant additional grade to officers 
and yeterans—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2208) authorizing the President of the 
United States to appoint certain persons in the Regular Army 
and place them upon the retired list—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2209) to regulate rank of officers in 
the army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2210) to create in the War and Navy de- 
partments a roll to be known as the civil war retired list—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 2211) to 
provide for the improvement of the waterways of the United 
States and Territoriés—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 2212) to amend an act entitled 
“An act granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and 
officers, who served in the civil war and the war with Mexico,” 
approved February 6, 1907—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2218) to provide for the erection of a 

light-house on Pilar Point, at the entrance to Half Moon Bay, 
California—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2214) to provide for the establishment of a 
life-saving station at Half Moon Bay, south of Point Montara 
and near Montara Reef, California—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2215) to regulate the coming into and the 
residence within the United States of Chinese, Japanese, Ko- 
reans, Tartars, Malays, Afghans, East Indians, Lascars, Hin- 
doos, and other persons of the Mongolian or Asiatic race, and 
persons of Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Tartar, Malayan, Afghan, 
East Indian, Hindoo, or other Mongolian extraction, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2216) to amend section 3255 of the Revised 
one of the United States—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2217) to amend the act to regulate com- 
merce—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2218) for preventing the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of adulterated or misbranded fungicides, 
Paris greens, lead arsenates, and other insecticides, and for 
regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 2219) for the acquisition of 
a site and the erection thereon of a public building at Valley 
City, Barnes County, N. Dak.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 3220) 
providing beacon lights in Bogue Sound, Carteret County, 
N. C.—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2221) authorizing the retirement of light- 
house keepers and the payment to them of a pension—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2222) to appropriate the sum of $5,000 for 
equipping and maintaining a weather bureau observatory at 
Newbern, N. C.—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2223) to increase the salaries of light-house 
keepers—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2224) appropriating the sum of $10,000 
for repairs and improvement of the roadway to the national 
cemetery at Newbern, N. C.—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2225) to provide for the defense of Beau- 
fort Harbor, North Carolina, and the inland waters of the State 
tributary thereto—to the Committee on Appropriations, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2226) to provide for terms of the United 
States district and circuit courts at Goldsboro, N. C.—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2227) providing for a survey of New 
River, in Onslow County, N. C.—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2228) for the improvement of navigation 
of Carrot Island Slough, Carteret County, N. C.—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2229) for the survey of Northeast Cape 
Fear River, North Carolina—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2230) directing the Secretary of War to 
cause a survey to be made of New River, North Carolina—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2231) to authorize a survey of Bogue 
Inlet, North Carolina—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, ¢ bill (H. R. 2232) amending an act approved June 10, 

1880, entitled “An act to amend the statutes in relation to im- 


mediate transportation of dutiable goods, and for other pur- 
poses ”—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2233) authorizing a survey to be made of 
Queens Creek, North Carolina—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2234) for the survey of Big Swift Creek 
from Vanceboro to Gardners Ford, North Carolina—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2235) to provide for the erection of a levee 
or levees upon the Cape Fear River above Wilmington, N. C.— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. j 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2236) for the relief of the State of North 
Carolina—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2237) to provide for erection of a memorial 
to Maj. Pierre Charles L’Enfant—to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 2238) to fix a license 
fee and regulate soliciting orders, making sales or exhibits of 
women’s wearing apparel or head gear by sample, picture, or 
model of any description, by nonresidents within the District 
of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2239) to amend section 178 of an act en- 
titled “An act to revise, consolidate, and amend the statutes 
relating to the Post-Office Department,” approved June 8, 1872— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2240) prescribing the mode of executing 
the death sentence within the District of Columbia—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2241) to transfer jurisdiction of a part of 
the Washington Aqueduct to the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2242) to regulate the compensation of 
stationary firemen employed in the public buildings of the 
United States—to the Committee on Expenditures on Public 
Buildings. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2248) to pay all federal soldiers honorably 
discharged $2 a day while confined in confederate military 
prisons thirty days or more—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCALL: A bill (H. R. 2244) to authorize the pur- 
chase of the statue America, by Cyrus Cobb—to the Committee 
on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2245) for the erection of a replica of 
John Quincy Adams Ward's statue of Washington—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2246) providing for the appointment of 
probation officers and for the suspension of sentence in United 
States courts—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2247) increasing the pensions of army 
nurses—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2248) declaring section 6 of act 781, 
passed by the United States Philippine Commission, to be null 
and void—to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2249) requiring corporations operating 
street railways within the District of Columbia to equip open 
ears with guard rails, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2250) providing for publicity of contribu- 
tions made for the purpose of influencing elections at which 
Representatives in Congress are elected—to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice-President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 2251) for the acquisition of 
a site and the erection thereon of a public building at Williston, 
N. Dak.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2252) for the acquisition of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Dickinson, N. Dak.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2253) for the acquisition of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Jamestown, N. Dak.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2254) for the acquisition of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Mandan, N. Dak.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 2255) to 
provide for the erection of a public building at Brookings, in 
the State of South Dakota—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 2256) for the 
erection of a public building at Rapid City, S. Dak.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2257) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Brookings, in the State of South Dakota— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 2258) granting right of 
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way over certain sections of the Grand Canyon Monument 
Reserve in Arizona to the Grand Canyon Scenic Railroad Com- 
pany—to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2259) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Douglas, Terri- 
tory of Arizona—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2260) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Globe, Ariz.— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2261) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Nogales, in the 
52 of Arizona to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 2262) to provide for stand- 
ard packages, grades, and marks for apples in closed packages 
entering into interstate and foreign commerce, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CROW: A bill (H. R. 2263) to authorize J. W. Vance, 
L. L. Allen, O. F. Helwig, and H. V. Worley, of Pierce City, Mo.; 
A: B. Durnil, D. H. Kemp, Sig Solomon, J. J. Davis, S. A. Chap- 
pell, and W. M. West, of Monett, Mo.; M. L. Coleman, M. T. 
Davis, Jared R. Woodfill, jr., J. H. Jarrett, and William H. 
Standish, of Aurora, Lawrence County, Mo.; and L. S. Meyer, 
F. S. Heffernan, Robert A. Moore, William H. Johnson, J. P. 
McCammon, M. W. Colbaugh, and W. H. Schreiber, of Spring- 
field, Greene County, Mo., to construct a dam across the James 
River, in Stone County, Mo., and to divert a portion of its 
waters through a tunnel into the said river again to create 
electric power—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 2264) to increase the com- 
pensation of rural letter carriers to $90 per month, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: A bill (H. R. 2265) for the erection 
of a memorial monument at Fort Recovery, Ohio—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 2266) making appro- 
priations for the improvement of the Missouri River from its 
mouth to Sioux City, Iowa—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2267) to provide for dredging, improving, 
and maintaining the channels of the Osage and Gasconade rivers 
within the State of Missouri—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2268) providing for the payment of cer- 
tain coupons of bonds issued pursuant to an act of the legisla- 
ture of the State of California to pay the expenses of sup- 
pressing Indian hostilities—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2269) construing the provisions of sec- 
tions 2304 to 2309 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
in certain cases—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLCOTT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 16) for the re- 
lief of the heirs of George B. Simpson—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 17) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, so 
that it shall contain a recognition of God and shall begin with 
the words “In the name of God to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 18) to change and improve 
the present method of distributing vegetable seeds—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 19) empowering the Presi- 
dent to appoint a commission of physicians to test the arseniza- 
tion theory for the prevention of yellow fever—to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 20) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to furnish condemned cannon for 
park decoration at Saluda, S. C.—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 21) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to furnish condemned cannon for park decoration 
at Edgefield, S. C.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 22) directing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to cause a survey and investigation to be made 
of the swamp and tidal lands of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of South Carolina, to determine the feasibility and cost of 
leveeing and draining said lands, and the benefits to agriculture 
and the public health which would result therefrom—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RANSDELIL of Louisiana: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 23) authorizing the occupancy of reservation No. 68 in the 
city of Washington, D. C., as a site for and erection of a ped- 
estal of a statue in honor of the late Rey, Dennis J. Stafford, 
D. D.—to the Committee on the Library, 


By Mr. McCALL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 24) for the 
neutralization of the Philippine Islands—to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. j 

Also, joint resolution (H. J..Res. 25) relative to gaps in the 
published records of United States history—to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: Concurrent resolution (H. C. 
Res. 6) authorizing consular and diplomatic agents to report on 
income tax in foreign countries, et. —to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: Resolurion (H. Res. 24) to consider 
the bull of the House (H. R. 1033) entitled “A bill to provide for 
me Thirteenth and subsequent censuses ”—to the Committee on 

ules. 

By Mr. JAMES: Resolution (H. Res. 25) requesting the 
President to advise Congress as to the need of an income tax, 
ete.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: Resolution (H. Res. 26) to in- 
vestigate the validity of acts under which an income tax has 
been collected—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: Resolution (H. Res. 27) providing pay- 
ment for the services of an additional pair clerk to the minor- 
ity—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: Resolution (H. Res. 28) for facilitating 
the distribution of public documents—to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 29) providing for Committee on 
Levees and Improvements of Rivers not Tributary to the Missis- 
sippi—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 30) providing for Committee on 
Levees and Improvements of Rivers Tributary to the Missis- 
sippi—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 31) for investigation of expenditures 
in Navy Department—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 32) for investigation of expenditures 
in the Department of Justice—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 33) for investigation of expenditures 
in the Treasury Department—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 34) for investigation of expenditures 
in the State Department—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 35) for investigation of expenditures 
in the War Department—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 36) for investigation of expendi- 
tures in the Post-Office Department—to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 37) for investigation of expendi- 
tures on public buildings—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 38) for the investigation of expendi- 
tures in the Department of Commerce and Labor—to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 39) for the investigation of expendi- 
tures in the Department of Agriculture—to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 40) for investigation of expenditures 
in the Interior Department—to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 2270) granting a pension 
to Sarah Hodge—to the Committee on Pensions.“ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2271) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin R. Gentry—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2272) for the relief of John A. Brown—to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2278) for the relief of H. T. Cunningham— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2274) for the relief of Jesse J. Bull—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2275) for the relief of the city of Columbus, 
Ga.—to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2276) for the relief of Mrs. Mary Perkin- 
son—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2277) for the relief of Mary Bethune Han- 
serd—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2278) for the relief of Sidney T. Dupuy 
and George R. Dupuy—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2279) for the relief of the heirs of S. H. 
Hill, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2280) for the relief of the heirs of Willis 
Miller, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2281) for the relief of W. T. Strickland, 
ro aga of John M. Strickland—to the Committee on War 

ims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2282) for the relief of the legal repre- 
eA of W. L. Gordon, deceased—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2283) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Edward Haile, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2284} for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Henry Callier, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2285) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Anderson Abercrombie, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2286) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of E. H. Abercrombie—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2287) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of F. M. T. Brannan—to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2288) to compensate the legal representa- 
tives of Henry S. Castellaw for stock and provisions taken for 
the use of the Army of the United States—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2289) to compensate P. K. Leathers for 
services rendered the United States in the prosecution of Wil- 
liam T. Head and others in the circuit court for the northern 
district of Georgia—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2290) to compensate W. T. Godwin for 
transportation, rent, and supplies furnished United States au- 
thorities engaged in suppressing a riot in Harris County, Ga., 
in 1867—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2291) for 
the relief of Christopher L. Smith—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2292) for the relief of the heirs of John 
G. W. Brooks—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 2293) granting a pension 
to John P. Swigert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2294) granting a pension to August Hof- 
acker—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2295) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank S. Mathews—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2296) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Boner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2297) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Blessing—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2298) granting an increase of pension to 
Harry Remer—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2299) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas W. Blunt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2300) granting an increase of pension to 
John Morgan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2301) granting an increase of pension to 
Gifford Ramey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2302) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses Stockdale—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2303) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli Garrett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2304) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of S. Mains—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill. (H. R. 2305) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Solomon Holtsberry—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2306) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Milton A. Romig—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2307) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Samuel V. Miller—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARCLAY: A bill (H. R. 2308) granting an increase 
of pension to John V. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ° 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2309) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Slutman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 2310) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry Wegner—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2311) granting an increase of pension to 
Albison Shaw—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2312) granting an increase of pension to 
S. Guckenberger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2313) granting an increase of pension to 
Clay Doolittle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2314) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. Rowan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2315) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick B. Huchting—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2316) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew K. M. Pickert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2317) granting an increase of pension to 
Fred W. Verkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2318) granting an increase of pension 
John F. Hoben—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2319) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Kolhamer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2320) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Forrester—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2321) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Courtney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2322) granting an increase of pension 
George Larson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2323) granting an increase of pension 
William L. Black—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2324) granting an increase of pension to 
M. J. McRaith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2325) granting an increase of pension 
John Moran—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2326) granting an increase of pension 
Charles A. Tyler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2327) granting an increase of pension 
Martin P. Broberg—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2328) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Moloney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2329) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Vine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2330) granting an increase of pension 
George H. Fisler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2331) granting an increase of pension to 
John Dunn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2332) granting a pension to Charles Dil- 
lon—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2333) granting a pension to Fred Meyer 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2334) granting a pension to John H. Neu- 
mann—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2335) to remove the charge of desertion 
from record of Patrick Powers—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2336) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against the military record of Leonard Seis—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2337) for the relief of Carl Hartman—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 2338) granting an increase of 
pension to Hiram B. Melendy—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2339) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick C. Waterman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2340) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Preston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2341) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias Stoneburner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2342) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bronze—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2348) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Deems—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 2344) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Adam Stoker—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2345) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick H. Overman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2346) granting an increase of pension to 
William I. Milligan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2347) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel L. Bryant—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2348) granting an increase of pension to 
William Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2349) granting an increase of pension to 
William V. Grose—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2350) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen Rowlands—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2351) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Harlin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2352) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Kemp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2353) granting an increase of pension to 
Addison N. Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2354) granting an increase of pension to 
Hamilton T. Faris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2355) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Fetter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2356) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Gilliland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 2357) granting 
an increase of pension to Joseph A. Noble—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2358) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Lewis—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2359) granting a pension to James A. 
Coyne—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2360) for the relief of Mrs. Matilde Chap- 
lin and her infant son—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2361) for the relief of Adolph M. Cohen 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2362) for the relief of Harry G. Walthour, 
heir of Simeon Walthour, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2363) for the relief of Z. T. De Loach, of 
Bulloch County, Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2364) for the relief of Jacob Cohen—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2365) for the relief of B. C. Thompson— 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2366) for the relief of Mrs. V. E. Sikes—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2367) for the relief of Thomas McFar- 
lane—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2368) for the relief of J. Caples Mallonee— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2869) for the relief of Ellen Blount—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2370) for the relief of J. J. Nease—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2371) for the relief of Dr. C. D. Royall—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2372) for the relief of J. B. Shearouse—to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2373) for the relief of R. Boatright—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2374) for the relief of Elizabeth T. Belt— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2375) for the relief of Abraham Leffler—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2376) for the relief of the white Baptist 
Church at Sunbury, in Liberty County, Ga.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2377) for the relief of the Jerusalem Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Ebenezer, Ga.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2378) for the relief of the Lutheran Church 
= the Ascension, of Savannah, Ga.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2379) for the relief of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Darien, Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2380) for the relief of the heirs at law of 
Samuel White—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2381) for the relief of A. F. Mira, or his 
heirs at law—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2382) for the relief of the heirs of M. M. 
Wilson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2383) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. 
M. E. Elders—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2384) for the relief of the heirs of A. Clark, 
deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2385) for the relief of the heirs of Richard 
B. Sconyers—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2386) for the relief of the heirs at law of 
the late Joseph S. Claghorn and John Cunningham, both now 
deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2387) for the relief of the heirs of William 
A. Baggs, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2388) for the relief of the heirs of Francis 
H. McLeod—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2389) for the relief of the heirs at law of 
Charles Evans, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2390) for the relief of the heirs of John 
Brannen, deceased, of Bulloch County, Ga.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2391) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
V. Connerat, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2392) for the relief of the heirs of Fred- 
rick R. Wylly, deceased, of Effingham County, Ga.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2393) for the relief of the estate of John 
W. Anderson, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2394) for the relief of the estate of C. 
Royal, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2395) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. 
Rosana MeGuire—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2396) for the relief of the estate of Mary 
Lloyd, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2397) to pay to the heirs of Lieut. Col. 
John McIntosh, late of McIntosh County, Ga., certain moneys 
due for his services in the war of the American Revolution 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 2898) granting an increase of 
pension to Adam Hepp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2399) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Robeson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 2400) granting an 
increase of pension to James L. Waller—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2401) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Watts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2402) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen Weathers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2408) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2404) granting an increase of pension to 
Malinda Stinnett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2405) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth W. Sparks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2406) granting an increase of pension to 
J. H. O. Sutton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2407) granting an increase of pension to 
John Starr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2408) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel S. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2409) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Shewmake—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2410) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua Pruitt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2411) granting an increase of pension to 
Horatio M. McGaughey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2412) granting an increase of pension to 
Warren Mallory—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2413) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Mattocks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2414) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward C. Lane—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2415) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos W. Littlejohn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2416) granting an increase of pension to 
Lowery C. Carlton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2417) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Lay—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2418) granting a pension to James Keef— 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2419) granting an increase of pension to 
D. R. Jamison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2420) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Harper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2421) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias Yarborough—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2422) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2423) granting a pension to James L, 
Stevens—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2424) to correct the military record of 
John Smith, Company K, First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer 
Cavalry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 2425) granting a pension to 
John Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2426) granting a pension to William Eng- 
land—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2427) granting a pension to Henry G. 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2428) granting a pension to Sophrona 
Pursley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. = 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2429) granting a pension to Jobn Gatts— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2480) granting a pension to Samuel A, 
Gott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2431) granting a pension to Napoleon B. 
Goodknight—te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2482) granting a pension to Sarah F. Pres- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2433) granting a pension to Thomas J. 
Gordon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2484) granting a pension to I. T. Robin- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2435) granting a pension to Charles W. 
Gist—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2436) granting a pension to William David 
Allee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2437) granting a pension to R. C. Gos- 
well—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2488) granting a pension to Fielding W. 
Means—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2429) granting a pension to Thomas 
Payne—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2440) granting a pension to Samuel M. 
Coleman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2441) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel P. Rinkert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2442) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Ellison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2443) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. King—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2444) granting an increase of pension to 
Ira T. Bronson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2445) granting an increase of pension to 
James Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2446) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Braswell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2447) granting an increase of pension to 
John B. Thompson—to the Committee to Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2448) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2449) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel W. Sheridan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2450) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2451) granting an increase of pension to 
Anderson Weese—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2452) granting an increase of pension to 
James Dodson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2453) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben S. Weldon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2454) to correct the military record of 
Henry Stufflebam—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2455) to correct the military record of 
Richard D. Shackleford—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2456) for the relief of the First Baptist 
Church of Springfield, Mo.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2457) for the relief of the widow and 
heirs of John A. Stephens, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 2458) granting a pension to 
Herbert H. Skinner to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2459) granting a pension to Charles 
Francis Marshall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2460) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore Messinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2461) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Bingham Corey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2462) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Hughes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2463) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Lyon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2464) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Loudon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2465) granting an increase of pension 
to James Wardell Newton—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2466) for the relief of Jasper J. Henry— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2467) for the relief of Jeremiah C. Conk- 
ling—to the Committee on Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2468) for the relief of Thomas P. Curran— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2469) to provide for payment of the claims 
of certain religious orders in the Philippine Islands—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2470) to provide for payment of the claims 


of the Roman Catholic Church in Porto Rico—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 2471) for the relief 
of W. A. White—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2472) for the relief of Nancy Pierson, 
widow of J. H. Pierson, deceased—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2473) for the relief of Nancy E. Wright, 
heir of Melyil Wilkerson, deceased—to the Committee on War 


By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 2474) granting an increase 
of pension to J. L. Adams—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2475) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel L. George—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2476) granting an increase of pension to 
George J. Henderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2477) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas G. Bratten—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2478) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Crook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2479) granting an increase of pension to 
William Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2480) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles M. Adcock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2481) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward L. Bradley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2482) granting a pension to Rufus W, 
Pearson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 2483) 
granting a pension to Lucinda F. Slater—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2484) granting a pension to Melvina J. 
Swiger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2485) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Barnhart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2486) granting a pension to Elizabeth F. 
Brubaker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2487) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Null—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2488) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac H. Rice—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2489) granting an increase of pension to 
Mahala ©. Lydick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 2490) 
granting an increase of pension to George W. Damron—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2491) granting an increase of pension to 
Stanley Copley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2492) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Jordan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2493) for the relief of West Virginia state 
troops—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 2494) granting a 
pension to Nancy E. Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2495) granting a pension to Henry T. 
Dawson—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2496) granting an increase of pension to 
Alwilda A. Wheeler—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2497) to increase the pension of Mexican 
war survivors and their widows—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2498) for the relief of John Gentry—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2499) for the relief of R. F. Pippin, of 
Putnam County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2500) granting bounty and pay to Joseph 
P. Rollins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R.-2501) granting an 
increase of pension to Charles S. Martin—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2502) granting an increase of pension to 
Hilas R. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2503) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Patton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2504) granting an increase of pension to 
Stella Pritchard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCALL: A bill (H. R. 2505) for the relief of Samuel 
M. Blair—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2506) for the relief of Arthur R. Hender- 
son—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2507) for the relief of Paul D. Wal- 
bridge—to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2508) for the relief of Herbert H. Rus- 
sell—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2509) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Paul Curtis, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2510) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
E. Wakefield—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2511) to appropriate the sum of $4,000, to 
be paid to Alfred Roberts for personal injuries received at 
the United States custom-house in Boston, Mass.—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 2512) 
granting an increase of pension to Edward D. Mundy—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2513) granting an increase of pension to 
James S. Daugherty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2514) granting a pension to Henry A. 
Tortat—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2515) granting a pension to Charles S. 
unger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2516) granting a pension to Warren W. 
Braman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2517) granting a pension to Charles Win- 
dolph—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2518) for the relief of Garland & Bergh— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2519) for the relief of William J. Allen— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2520) for the relief of Lee Stoyer—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.-R. 2521) for the relief of Isaac Bettelyoun— 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. r 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2522) for the relief of the First National 
Bank of Bellefourche, S. Dak.—to the Committee on Irrigation 
of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. MILLER of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 2523) granting an 
increase of pension to John N. Raiey—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2524) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Duncan—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2525) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Wilkison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2526) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen A. Devers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2527) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Dickerson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NICHOLLS: A bill (H. R. 2528) removing the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Charles H. Shippey—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2529) removing the charge of desertion 
from the military record of William H. Thomas—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 2530) granting an increase of 
pension to Jesse H. Darnell—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2531) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles G. Vanness—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2532) granting an increase of pension to 
Alvin Galley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLCOTT: A bill (H. R. 2533) granting a pension to 

ate M. Henry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2534) granting a pension to Martha M. del 
B. Cunningham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2535) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Esmond—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2536) to correct the military record of 
Bartholomew Cronin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2537) to correct the military record of 
Roswell M. Shurtleff—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2538) for the relief of Mary Murray, sis- 
ter, and the heirs at law of Michael Murray, deceased—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2539) for the relief of Tracey Edson—to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2540) for the relief of Winfield S. Fer- 
don-—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2541) to correct the War Department 
records of Henry Donovan—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2542) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to adjust and settle the account of James M. Wilbur 
with the United States—to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bin (H. R. 2543) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry C. Denny—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2544) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel A. Stroud—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2545) for the relief of the heirs of Wesley 
W. Wallace—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 2546) granting a pension 
to Dora Dee Walker—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2547) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie B. Miller—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2548) for the relief of S. R. Ihly—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2549) for the relief of the trustees of Co- 
lumbia Baptist Church—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2550) for the relief of the trustees of 
Steep Bottom Baptist Church—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2551) for the relief of Mount Pleasant Bap- 
tist Church, of Barnwell County, S. C.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2552) for the relief of Great Salkehatchie 
Baptist Church, of Barnwell County, S. C.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2553) for the relief of Bethesda Baptist 
8 of Bamberg County, S. C.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2554) for the relief of William P. Scott 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. (2555) for the relief of William A. Chisolm, 
administrator of William S. Chaplin, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2556) for the relief of R. A. Sisson—to the 
Committee on Claims. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2557) for the relief of Abram Gilchrist— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2558) for the relief of Thomas B. Ellis 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2559) for the relief of E. Youmans—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2560) for the relief of W. W. Weekley—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2561) for the relief of J. E. Johnson—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2562) for the relief of Pierson Peeples— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2563) for the relief of W. J. Peeples—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2564) for the relief of A. R. Speaks—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2565) for the relief of Michael De Loach— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2566) for the relief of James T. Dowling— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2567) for the relief of G. R. Smook—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2568) for the relief of Alden R. Nolden 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2569) for the relief of Miss Evalina A. E. 
Fripp—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2570) for the relief of Jane A. Sanders, 
widow of Edward W. Sanders—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2571) for the relief of John H. Ruddel, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Reuben R. Turner—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2572) for the relief of the heirs of Matthew 
Ready, sr.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2573) for the relief of Harmony Lodge, 
No. 17, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, at Barnwell, S. C. 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2574) for the relief of the heirs of Danicl 
P. Jenkins, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (EL R. 2575) for the relief of the heirs of T. B. 
Fripp, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 2576) for the relief of the heirs of Dr. John 
W. Kirk, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2577) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
G. Thorpe, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2578) for the relief of the heirs of Eliza- 
beth T, Davis—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2579) for the relief of the heirs of Richard | Also, a bill (H. R. 2618) to remove charge of desertion from 


Reynolds, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2580) for the relief of the heirs of W. F. 
Matthews, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2581) for the relief of the heirs of Allen 
Fanning, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2582) for the relief of the heirs of Philip 
Kitching, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2583) for the relief of the heirs at law of 
William Corley, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2584) for the relief of the estate of 
Stephen A. Kittles, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2585) for the relief of the estate of John 
Fripp, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2586) for the relief of the estate of Rich- 
ard N. Kittles, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2587) for the relief of the estate of Simon 
Brown, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bil! (H. R. 2588) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas Waggoner—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2589) granting an increase of pension to 
James T. Atchison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2590) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Lane—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2591) granting a pension to Emma T. 
Neid to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 2592) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Oscar F. Corson—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2593) granting an increase of pension to 
William H, Littlefield—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2594) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben C. Moulton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2595) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis R. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWASEY: A bill (H. R. 2596) granting an increase 
of pension to James Sidlinger—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2597) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen B. Marston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2598) granting an increase of pension to 
Winfield Scott Howe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2599) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward K. Chapman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2600) granting an increase of pension to 
Hosea B. Fowler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2601) granting an increase of pension to 
William Foye—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2602) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick A. Galvin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2603) granting an increase of pension 
Charles W. Sanborn—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2604) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Lapham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2605) granting an increase of pension 
Isaac W. Comery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2606) granting an increase of pension to 
Ansel G. Marston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2607) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Bigelow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2608) granting an increase of pension to 
Alvin A. Carter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2609) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliab Averill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2610) granting a pension to John Ald- 
rich—to the Committee on Pensions. 

` Also, a bill (H. R. 2611) granting a pension to George I. 
Leonard—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2612) granting a pension to Freeman B. 
Andrews—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2613) granting a pension to Daniel P. 
Hobart—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2614) granting a pension to Mary K. 
Lynch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2615) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Averill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2616) granting a pension to Margaret E. 
Lewis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2617) granting a pension to Luella F. Ses- 
sions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


to 
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record of Francis G. French, alias Frank Jones—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2619) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John H. Rollins—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2620) to remove charge of desertion from 
record of Frederick W. Buck—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2621) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Frank Cooper—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2622) to remove charge of desertion from 
record of Chauncey M. Allard—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2623) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the naval record of John C. Warren, alias John Stevens 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 2624) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Marcellus M. Pixley—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2625) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Mellvain—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2626) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Wait—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2627) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Dawson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2628) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2629) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Davisson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2630) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2631) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. McKee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2632) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Zombra—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2633) granting an increase of pension to 
Leonard Lawrence—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2634) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua F. Whipps—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2635) granting an increase of pension to 
John Macklin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2636) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Swank—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2637) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Strain—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2638) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2639) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Sutphin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2640) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Anne Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2641) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna N. Burnell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2642) granting a pension to Jeanette 
Blandy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2643) granting a pension to Levi H. Ma- 
hanna—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2644) granting a pension to Bertha 
Greaves—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2645) granting a pension to Pearl L. 
Phillips—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2646) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Wallace—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2647) granting a pension to Frances E. 
McKenna—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2648) for the relief of Harry W. Krumm, 
postmaster at Columbus, Ohio—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2649) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Joseph White, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2650) for the relief of Robert W. Cald- 
well, First Regiment Ohio Heavy Artillery Volunteers—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2651) 
granting a pension to Jeremiah R. Whitsell—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2652) granting a pension to James R. 
Thornton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 2653) granting an in- 
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crease of pension to James Shoemaker—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2654) granting an increase of pension to 
Isreal F. Shirley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2655) granting an increase of pension 
to George W. Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2656) granting an increase of pension to 
Jehu Madden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2657) granting an increase of pension to 
John Arras—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2658) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2659) granting a pension to Nettie Metz- 
gar—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2660) for the relief of Thomas N. Boyle— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2661) to correct the military record of 
John Kearns—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 2662) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry T. Murtha—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 2663) granting 
a pension to Mabel G. Gehrke—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 2664) granting an increase 
of pension to Forest M. Lentz—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLESPIE: A bill (H. R. 2665) for the relief of the 
3 of John Ferrel, deceased—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2666) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of George M. Thomas—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 2667) granting a pension to 
Adolph Weil—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2668) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Young—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: A bill (H. R. 2669) for the relief 
of the estate of James M. Thompson, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 2670) granting 
a pension to John Patterson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLCOTT: A bill (H. R. 2671) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act providing for the adjudication of certain claims 
by the Court of Claims,” approved January 9, 1903—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 2672) granting a 
pension to Jesse W. Huffman—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2673) granting a pension to James C. 
Tyron—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2674) granting an increase of pension to 
W. P. Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2675) granting an increase of pension to 
Calvin Gunn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2676) granting an increase of pension to 
Meredith T. Moore—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2677) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry S. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2678) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine R. Rice—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2679) granting an increase of pension to 
George Morrison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2680) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Simmons—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2681) for the relief of Samuel P. Dresser 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2682) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of William E, Miller and to grant him 
an honorable discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2683) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of John W. Brooks—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2684) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the trustees 
of the Christian Church of Sturgeon, Mo.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2685) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the trustees 
of the First Baptist Church of Jefferson City, Mo.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 2686) granting an increase 


of pension to Amelia Cutler—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 2687) granting an 
increase of pension to William R. Reed—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 2688) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Edward R. Roll—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2689) granting an increase of pension to 
James Nunan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2690) granting an increase of pension to 
Enoch M. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: : 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri: Paper to accompany bill 
for relief of James F. Larimore, Solomon F, Brown, Daniel H. 
Groves, James Cain, Jacob E. West, Thomas C. De Witt, Wil- 
liam D. Parks, and William Vorhees—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of Hicksville (Ohio) Fair 
Company, favoring a national highways commission and federal 
aid in construction of public highways—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Paulding Grange, of Paulding, Ohio, favor- 
ing Davis bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Eli Garnett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of J. R. Elder, of Walhonding, and Hoover Mer- 
chandise Company, of Canton, Ohio, favoring reduction of duty 
on sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Holmes County (Ohio) citizens, fayoring a 
national highways commission and appropriation for federal aid 
in construction and improvement of highways—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
John Kearns—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of John Arras—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia: Petition of Elan Local, No. 
7939, Farmers’ Educational Cooperative Union of America, 
favoring legislation to restrict immigration—to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of Hayard Peirce, of Frankfort, 
Me., favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURNETT: Petitions of N. H. Rohardson, of Soddon; 
B. F. Mackey, of Mackey; B. B. S. Grocery Company, R. James, 
F. M. Cattle, F. M. Cassels, and T. J. Woodliff, of Gadsden, all 
in the State of Alabama, favoring reduction of duty on raw and 
refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, 
Branch No. 15, of Milwaukee, Wis., against decision of Justice 
Wright—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of National Association of Box 
Manufacturers, of Chicago, Ill., favoring increase of duty on 
lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FISH: Paper to accompany bill for relief of James 
H. Robeson—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: Petition of citizens of Centralia, 
III., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Effingham (III.) Lodge, No. 1016, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, favoring the preservation of the 
American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of County Line Grange, No. 1751, 
favoring the Davis bill (H. R. 18204), providing for industrial 
education—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of B. M. Morey and others, of Durand, IIL, 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Forest M. Lentz— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRONNA: Petition of citizens of Bowbells, N. Dak., 
favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petitions of Thomas Randall & Son, of 
Amboy; Martin B. Johnson, of Garvin; James Faley, of Maple- 
ton; F. A. Torrance & Son, of Worthington; P. McGrath, of 
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Good Thunder; Thomas Madsen, of Sherburn; B. Bosch, of 
Balton; F. S. Brady and two others, of Avoca; and Bieter & 
Robson, of Heron Lake, all in the State of Minnesota, favoring 
reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. | 

Also, petitions of Mullen Brothers and 16 others, of Medilla ; 
A. W. Ebert and 6 others, Brewster; Wilson & Evans Brothers 
and 20 others, of Pipestone; David Rempel and 11 others, of 
Mountain Lake; H. A. Zettel and 5 others, of Welcome; Crowley 
& Brattsberg and 7 others, of Ellsworth; and C. S. Howard 
and 11 others, of Edgerton, all in the State of Minnesota, 
against parcels-post and postal savings bank legislation—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of E. A. Matschke and 37 others, of Westbrook, 
Minn., against duty on teas and coffees—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Delilia MeGuire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of Business Men’s Association of 
Norwalk, Conn., against removal of duty on wood pulp and 
paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia: Petition of A. B. Bar- 
nett and 51 others, of Rocklick, W. Va., favoring reduction of 
duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Lodge No. 294, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, for an appropriation to create a reserve in the 
State of Wyoming for the protection of the American elk—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 5 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: Petition of Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion of Des Moines, Iowa, against a tax on tea and coffee—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of William Roth, of 
Woodsfield, Ohio, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, joint resolution of Ohio legislature, against any reduc- 
tion of the tariff on wool—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
the estate of James N. Thompson—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Oronogo Circle Mining Com- 
pany, favoring a duty on zine ore—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, a petition of the National Association of Box Mantfac- 
turers, of Chicago, Ill., against reduction of duty on lumber—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petitions of W. F. Cunningham, of 
Blandinsville; R. Hudson, of Oquawka; and Scott Brothers & 
Co., of Monmouth, all in the State of Illinois, favoring reduc- 
tion of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. W. Wine & Co., of Macomb, III., favoring 
modification of tariff on oilcloth—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. McMORRAN: Petition of Daniel Walker and two 
other citizens of Lapeer, Mich., for H. R. 15837, in aid of high- 
ways—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Petition of citizens of 
Huron, S. Dak., for repeal of duty on hides—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of certain residents of Benkelman, 
Nebr., against parcels-post and postal savings bank bills—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Quincy (Mass.) Lodge, Be- 
neyolent and Protective Order of Elks, favoring a reserve for 
the American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of Central Labor Union. of 
Batavia, N. Y., against piecework system in United States navy- 
yards and arsenals—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SWASEY: Paper to accompany bill for relief of John 
C. Warren—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Winfield S. Howe 
and James Sidlinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petitions of M. T. Jameson & Co., of Owls Head; Warren 
M. Dam & Co., of Bath; J. T. Gay, jr., and Benner & Chute, of 
Waldoboro; C. S. Staples, of North Haven; C. H. Record, of 
Auburn; John H. Stacey, of Popham Beach; T. W. Sullivan, of 
Hurricane Isle; and B. Perley Putnam, of Rumford, all in the 
State of Maine, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: Petition of Cairo (III.) Lodge of 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, for an American elk 
reservation in Wyoming—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: Petition for appropria- 
tion to improve Shelter River, North Carolina—to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: Petition of Joseph Turkes, of Celina, 
Ohio, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Fray, March 19, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Edward E. Hale. 

The Vice-President being absent, the President pro tempore, 
WILLIAM P. Frye, took the chair. 

MusrPHY J. Foster, a Senator from the State of Louisiana, 
BENJAMIN F. SHIVELY, a Senator from the State of Indiana, 
and WILLIAM J. STONE, a Senator from the State of Missouri, 
appeared in their seats to-day. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Tuesday last, when, on the request of Mr. PENROSE, and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

ela PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Journal will stand ap- 
proved. 


SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA, 


Mr. PENROSE presented the credentials of GEORGE T. OLIVER, 
chosen by the legislature of Pennsylvania a Senator from that 
State to fill the vacancy in the term ending March 8, 1911, 
caused by the resignation of Philander C. Knox, which were 
read and ordered to be filed. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. Oriver is present, and I ask that the 
oath of office may be administered to him. 

Mr. OLIver was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. 
PeNnroSE, and the oath prescribed by law having been adminis- 
tered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 


Mr. HALE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
be to meet on Monday. . 
The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a concurrent resolution providing for the printing of 30,000 
copies of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 1033) providing for the Thirteenth and subsequent 
decennial censuses, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


PRINTING OF TARIFF BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Printing: 


House concurrent resolution 5. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives. (the Senate concurring) 
That there be hb for the use of the two Houses 30,000 copies o 
the bill of the House (H. R. 1438) entitled “A bill to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” with an index. thereto, and the same number 
of the report thereon, 25,000 copies of said report to be accompanied 
with the views of the minority, all in document form, 9,000 copies for 
the use of the Senate and 21,000 copies for the use of the House, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 1033. An act to provide for the Thirteenth and sub- 
sequent decennial censuses was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Census. 

Mr. HALE. As it was part of the arrangement when the 
Senate adjourned on Tuesday that no legislative business should 
be done to-day, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock and 8 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, March 22, 1909, at 
12 o’clock meridian, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, March 19, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, the Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey, by unanimous consent, was 
granted leaye to withdraw from the files of the House, without 
leaving copies, the papers in the case of Michael Tully and 
George Ibnath, Sixtieth Congress, no adverse report having 
been made thereon. f 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 


Mr. ESCH, a Representative from the State of Wisconsin, 
presented himself at the bar of the House and took the oath of 
office. 

RECESS. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House take a recess for fifteen minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the House 
took a recess. 

AFTER RECESS. 


The recess haying expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. 
ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY NEXT. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 1438. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 1488, entitled “A bill to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” with Mr. OLMSTED in the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The bill was read at length. 

During the reading, . 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to interrupt the reading 
a moment to make an announcement. I do this because some 
of the newspapers have announced that general debate will not 
commence until Tuesday. It is the purpose that general debate 
will commence on Monday morning, when the House meets. I 
state this because a number of Members haye asked me about 
it. That is all I have to say. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. 

During the reading, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I make a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the object of reading a bill of this length through on 
the first reading when nobody in the House or in the gallery 
or on earth or in heaven is paying any attention to the reading? 

The CHAIRMAN. The rules require the reading of the bill 
unless it is dispensed with by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SIMS. Then, to end this farce, I ask that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. PAYNE. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

During the reading of page 45, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I again renew my request that 
the further first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SIMS. There are very few present. Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, in order that the country may know of the little attention 
being given to the reading, I make the point of no quorum. Let 
the Chairman count and see how many are present and put it 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. SIMS (during the count). How many are present, 
Mr. Chairman? I counted only 35 before I made the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. SIMS. If the Chairman is unable to count, I will ask 
for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is fairly good in arithmetic. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, in order to expedite the matter, 
I withdraw the point of no quorum, and move that the furth 
reading of the bill be dispensed with ` : 
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Mr. HENRY W. PALMER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is a case where unanimous consent 
is required to dispense with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. The motion, then, is not in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. 

Mr. SIMS. I withdraw the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum is withdrawn; 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. 

During the reading of page 83, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to make the point 
of no quorum, but it is perfectly evident that this bill is not 
going to be read by paragraph for amendment. It is perfectly 
evident that this reading is worth nothing. It is also perfectly 
evident that every Member in the House, as far as I am advised, 
is going to vote for it if no opportunity is given to vote for a 
bill perfected by desirable amendments or for a Democratic sub- 
stitute. Therefore, if we are not to be permitted to amend this 
bill, I ask unanimous consent, in order to save time, that the 
committee rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Stets] asks unanimous consent that the reading be dispensed 
with and that the committee do rise—— 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN (continuing). And report the bill back to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I simply wish to 
state that while doubtless the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sms] has been in the confidence of the committee in making up 
the bill, and hence knows what it contains, there are a few of us 
who have not had the opportunity of reading the bill or know- 
ing what is in it except as we now follow the reading of the bill 
by the Clerk, as I am doing, and I wish to do that until the end 
of the reading. Therefore, I feel constrained to object. 

Mr. JOHNSON òf South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] a question. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Has the gentleman from 
Illinois the slightest idea that he would vote to amend any 
paragraph in that bill? 

Mr. MANN. “The gentleman from Illinois” has a very 
strong idea that he would vote to amend various paragraphs in 
the bill and hopes that he will have the opportunity of voting 
on amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. And the “gentleman from 
South Carolina“ will probably help him on some of them. 

Mr. MANN. And it is probable that there are some gentle- 
men here who are much afraid that they will not haye the 
opportunity to change their mind. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I hope we will have it. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not making a mere 
play. The business of the country is held up; business is stag- 
nated. We have been advised from the White House to be as 
expeditious as possible. If a long, general debate means noth- 
ing in the way of amendment, why not report this bill and let 
it pass and go to the Senate where it can be amended? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I object to fur- 
ther proceedings of this kind. A 

The CHAIRMAN. Regular order is demanded. The Clerk 
will proceed with the reading. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. OLMSTED, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 1438— 
the tariff bill—and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
56 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until 12 o'clock noon on 
Monday next. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Attorney- 
General, transmitting recommendations as to appropriation fer 
special assistant attorneys (H. Doc. No. 4), was taken from 
the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. HUGHES of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 2691) to provide 
for increasing the limit of cost of the public building autharized 
to be erected at Cordele, Crisp County, Ga.—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. OLCOTT: A bill (H. R. 2692) to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Marine Band—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 2693) te confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear and determine the claims of 
churches, lodges, and educational or eleemosynary institutions 
arising from the late civil war—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 2694) to 
amend the act of March 3, 1891, entitled “An act to provide for 
ocean mail service between the United States and foreign ports 
and to promote commerce ”—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. : 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 2695) establishing certain 
rates of pay for rural free-delivery carriers—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2696) fixing the rate of pension for per- 
sons eligible under section 2, act of June 27, 1890, who require 
the frequent and periodical attendance of another person—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2697) granting pensions to all enlisted 
men, soldiers and officers, who served in the civil war and war 
with Mexico—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2698) providing for certain pensions to be 
paid widows of civil war and Spanish war and Mexican war 
soldiers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 2699) to amend the postal 
laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 2700) to prohibit unfair trade 
discrimination and competition—to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2701) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Bryan, Tex.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2702) to provide for erection of public 
building at Cameron, Tex.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2703) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Teague, Tex.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2704) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Mexia, Tex.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RHINOCK: A bill (H. R. 2705) for the relief of to- 
bacco growers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2706) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Williamstown, Ky.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 2707) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Falmouth, Ky.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2708) for the relief of the Kentucky drafted 
men—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2709) to provide for the construction of an 
ice harbor in the Kentucky River at or near Carrollton, Ky.— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 2710) to establish in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor a bureau to investigate the 
cause of pulmonary consumption in humans, and to seek rem- 
edies for the prevention and cure of the same—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2711) to amend an act entitled “An act 
granting to certain employees of the United States the right to 
receive from it compensation for injuries sustained in the course 
of their employment,” approved May 30, 1908—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 2712) to confer jurisdiction 
upon the circuit court of the United States for the ninth circuit 
to determine in equity the rights of American citizens under the 
award of the Bering Sea arbitration of Paris and to render 
judgment thereon—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2718) to protect free labor and the indus- 
tries in which it is employed from the injurious effect of convict 
competition, by confining the sale of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise manufactured by convict labor to the State or Terri- 
tory in which they are produced—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 


By Mr. KEIFER: A bill (H. R. 2714) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of a board of engineers to make a preliminary loca- 
tion, survey, and plans for a ship canal connecting the waters 
of Lake Erie and the Ohio River on the line of the Miami and 
Erie Canal from Toledo to Cincinnati, Ohio, and to estimate 
the cost thereof—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 2715) for the erection of a 
public building at Sycamore, Ill.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 2716) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Searcy, Ark.—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. f 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2717) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Newport, Ark.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2718) granting pensions to certain officers 
and men of the Fourth Regiment of Arkansas Mounted In- 
fantry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPERRY: A bill (H. R. 2719) for the erection of a 
public building at New Haven, Conn.—to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2720) for the erection of a public building 
at Middletown, Conn.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2721) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Seymour, in the 
State of Connecticut—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 2722) to regulate the strength 
and promote the efficiency of the personnel of the United States 
Navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GODWIN: A bill (H. R. 2723) to authorize Beaufort 
County Lumber Company, of North Carolina, to construct a 
bridge or bridges across Lumber River, in the State of North 
Carolina—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 2724) to limit the jurisdic- 
tion of district and circuit courts of the United States—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2725) to amend the jurisdiction act of 1887 
so as to abrogate federal jurisdiction over state corporations 
when the jurisdiction is founded only on the fact that the action 
or suit brought is between citizens of different States—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2726) to prevent the use of the United 
States mail for transportation of matter relating to “ dealing in 
futures,” “stock gambling,” etc., and providing penalties for its 
violation—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2727) to provide for the issuance of process 
from courts of the United States in certain cases—to the Com- 
mittee on the. Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2728) for the purchase of a site and erec- 
tion of a public building at Humboldt, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bil (H. R. 2729) authorizing the 
governor and secretary of Arizona and the supervising engineer 
of the United States Reclamation Service for the district em- 
bracing Arizona, and their successors in office, to act as a com- 
mission for the settlement of title to certain lands—to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

By Mr. SISSON: A bill (H. R. 2780) to increase the compen- 
sation of rural letter carriers—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2731) to tax the manufacture and sale of 
deadly weapons—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2732) to provide a punishment for the pro- 
curing of a special retail liquor license under an assumed or 
fictitious name, ete.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENBY: A bill (H. R. 2733) to amend an act ap- 
proved June 29, 1906, entitled “An act to amend an act entitled 
‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, and 
all acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ”—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2734) to amend section 3469 of the Re- 
yised Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. z 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 2735) to increase the 
efficiency of the veterinary service of the army—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2736) to organize a service corps in the 
United States Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2787) to provide a temporary home for ex- 
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Union soldiers, sailors, and marines in the District of Colum- 
bia—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2788) to authorize commissions to issue 
in the cases of officers of the army retired with increased rank— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2739) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Perry, in the 
State of Iowa—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2740) for preventing the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of imitated or misbranded articles of com- 
merce and regulating the traffic therein, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2741) authorizing the President to appoint 
a professor of mathematics in the navy, etc.—to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 2742) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a monument to soldiers of the war of 1812 at Fort 
McArthur, Hardin County, Ohio—to the Committee on the 
Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2748) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Kenton, Ohio—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2744) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Bellefontaine, Ohio—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2745) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Urbana, Ohio—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DENBY: A bill (H. R. 3035) to repeal section 3114 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 3036) granting pen- 
sions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served 
in the civil war and the war with Mexico—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 3037) to correct the lineal 
and relative rank of certain officers of the United States Army 
and to prevent the recurrence of like cases by amending the act 
approved October 1, 1890, entitled “An act to provide for the 
examination of certain officers of the army and to regulate pro- 
motion therein—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 3038) to provide for the 
investigation of controversies affecting interstate commerce, and 
for other purposes—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KAHN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 26) to allow the 
city and county of San Francisco to exchange land in the 
Yosemite National Park and adjacent national forest for por- 
tions of the Hetch Hetchy and Lake Eleanor reservoir sites in 
said Yosemite National Park for the purposes of a municipal 
water supply—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 27) to re- 
store the status of the Fourth Regiment Arkansas Mounted In- 
fantry Volunteers (state militia), who served the United States 
Government ten months in the civil war—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 28) to allow the 
city and county of San Francisco to exchange lands for reservoir 
sites in Lake Eleanor and Hetch Hetchy valleys in Yosemite 
National Park, and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. = 

By Mr. OLCOTT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 29) relating to 
the issuing of campaign service medals—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER (by request): Resolution (H. Res. 41) 
directing the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads to 
inquire into the expediency of amending certain laws—to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Memorial of the legisla- 

ture of South Dakota requesting Congress to set aside a town- 
ship of land in the Bad Lands of South Dakota for a national 
park—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota asking 
Congress to enact laws giving the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion power and authority to fix maximum rates of express 
charges and otherwise supervise, regulate, and control express 
companies—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HAMER: Memorial of the legislature of Idaho, 
recommending the passage of a bill now pending in the Senate 
of the United States granting certain rights to the Panhandle 
Electric Railway and Power Company—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 


Also, memorial of the legislature of Idaho, asking Congress 
to appropriate $75,000 for the purpose of surveying, construct- 
ing, and building a certain wagon road in Idaho—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Idaho, asking Congress 
to amend the present reclamation laws of the United States 
in sundry respects—to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands. 

By Mr. MILLER of Kansas: Memorial of the legislature of 
Kansas, urging that the taxation of inheritances should be re- 
served to the several States—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, relating to the 
participation by national banks in the bank depositors’ guar- 
anty fund of the State of Kansas—to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, concerning soil 
investigations—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, urging an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States providing for the 
election of United States Senators by a direct vote of the peo- 
ple—to the Committee on Election of President, Vice-President, 
ete. 

By Mr. REEDER: Memorial of the legislature of Kansas, 
asking that the taxation of inheritances should be reserved to 
the several States—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Memorial of the legis- 
lature of Washington, concerning the creation of a reserve for 
the American elk in the State of Wyoming, etc.—to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Memorial of the legislature of Min- 
nesota, petitioning for appropriation in aid of permanent im- 
provement of public highways of States and Territories—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, 
asking Congress to enact into law H. R. 39—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, concerning 
legislation leading to repairs of the Portage levee—to the Com- 
mittee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River. 

Also, memorial of the State of Wyoming, concerning final 
proof of settlers under the reclamation act—to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, petitioning 
Congress for the enactment of a law creating a volunteer retired 
list—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, con- 
cerning legislation leading to the repair of the Portage levee— 
to the Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi 
River. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2746) grant- 
ing a pension to Elizabeth Morrison—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2747) granting a pension to Ruben Dris- 
kill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2748) granting a pension to Catharine J. 
Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2749) granting a pension to Elizabeth Bal- 
lew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2750) granting a pension to William Wil- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2751) granting a pension to Patrick 
Deneen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2752) granting a pension to Allen Place— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2753) granting a pension to John E. 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2754) granting a pension to John N. 
Smith—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2755) granting a pension to W. J. Prater— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2756) granting a pension to Thomas T, 
Pratt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2757) granting a pension to Rebecca Scho- 
field—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2758) granting a pension to Sabina 
Pierce—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2759) granting a pension to Lucy R. Wood- 
ward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2760) granting a pension to James A. 
Sloan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2761) granting a pension to Ambrose Gise- 
burt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2762) granting a pension to Harrison R. 
Crecelius—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2763) granting an increase of pension to 
William P. Sparks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2764) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Brewer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2765) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi P. Hyatt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2766) granting an increase of pension to 
John Q. Hickman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2767) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry F. Peery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2768) granting an increase of pension to 
William Voorhes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2769) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Parks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2770) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. De Witt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2771) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob E. Westfall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2772) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin V. Helton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2773) granting an increase of pension to 
Anson E. Millegan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2774) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard H. Swank—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2775) granting an increase of pension to 
John G. Hearn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2776) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry E. Gibson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2777) granting an increase of pension to 
Agnes Miller—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2778) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander M. Rainey—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2779) granting an increase of pension to 
James Cain—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H R. 2780) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel H. Groves—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2781) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon F. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2782) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Larimore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 2783) granting an increase 
of pension to Leonidas M. Goff—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2784) granting an increase of pension to 
George Sloughman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 2785) granting a pension to 
Samuel Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2786) granting a pension to George W. 
Edwards—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2787) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard N. Salomon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2788) granting an increase of pension to 
Laranzy Kennedy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2789) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Richardson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2790) granting an increase of pension to 
James Shelby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2791) to correct the military record of 
James H. Beal—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2792) to correct the military record of 
George A. Tillett—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 2793) granting an increase of 
pension to William Varian—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2794) granting an increase of pension to 
David R. Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2795) granting an increase of pension to 
Oscar E. Mitchell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H. R. 2796) granting a pension to 
Anderson G. Pittman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2797) granting a pension to Harry A. 
Benedict—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2798) granting an increase of pension to 
James T. Camp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2799) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac B. Sandusky—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2800) granting an increase of pension to 
Zach J. Burns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


` 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2801) granting an increase of pension to 
James Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2802) granting an increase of pension to 
Joel M. Morgan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 2803) granting an increase 
of pension to Stephen J. Lansdown—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, $ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2804) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph T. Duffy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2805) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Walters—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2806) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathaniel E. Murphy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2807) granting an increase of pension to 
John Cox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2808) granting a pension to James L. 
Ballenger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2809) granting a pension to Enoch G. 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2810) for the relief of the estate of George 
P. Dorriss, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 2811) granting a pension 
to Iva Sexton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2812) granting a pension to Charles F. 
Cross—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2813) granting a pension to Adam H. Con- 
stant—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2814) granting a pension to John S. Lane— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2815) granting a pension to Charles B. 
Fessenden, jr.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2816) granting a pension to Sallie Jane 
West—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2817) granting a pension to John W. 
Linder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2818) granting a pension to Jasper N. 
Swisher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2819) granting a pension to Francis M. 
Davison—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2820) granting a pension to Samuel Faust— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2821) granting a pension to Madison M. 
Scott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2822) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank West—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2823) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Lewman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2824) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh D. Graham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2825) granting an increase of pension to 
Lee Toms—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2826) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Martin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2827) for the relief of James Tulley—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2828) for the relief of William Martin- 
son—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2829) to amend the military record of 
George W. Cathus—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2830) for the relief of John Carr—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 2831) granting a pension 
to Thomas Burns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2832) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of Irene B. Johnson, adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of Leo L. Johnson, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 2833) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel C. Murphy—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2834) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Wyatt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 2835) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph T. Oliphant—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2836) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas S. Wirtz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2837) granting an increase of pension to 
George Wininger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2838) granting an increase of pension to 
William Ashbaugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENBY: A bill (H. R. 2839) granting a pension to 
William J, Allmand—to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2840) granting a pension to John Ander- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2841) granting a pension to Elias B. Bell— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2842) granting a pension to Sarah Cohen— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2843) granting a pension to Pierre L. Car- 
mouche—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2844) granting a pension to Thomas 
Dolan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2845) granting a pension to Hattie L. 
Fox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2846) granting a pension to the minor chil- 
dren of William Ferguson—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2847) granting a pension to Sophie M. 
Guard—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2848) granting a pension to Charles H. 
Goldsmith—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2849) granting a pension to Fanny Hili— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2850) granting a pension to George Hut- 
ton—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2851) granting a pension to John Hardy— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2852) granting a pension to Victoria 
Kidd—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2853) granting a pension to Charles F. 
Luebner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2854) granting a pension to George H. 
Lozon—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2855) granting a pension to Margaret A. 
Murrihy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2856) granting a pension to Augusta L. 
Mumford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2857) granting a pension to Catherine 
Nothwong—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2858) granting a pension to Margaret 
Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2859) granting a pension to Joseph 
Wynne—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2860) granting a pension to Margaret J. 
Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2861) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Barton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2862) granting an increase of pension to 
John B. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2863) granting an increase of pension to 
Irene J. Love—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2864) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. MceMurtrie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2865) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara B. Mercur—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2866) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert R. Marsh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2867) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis B. Moon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2868) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda F. Myler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2869) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Norton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2870) for the relief of Patrick Powell— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2871) for the relief of Francis E. Rosier 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2872) for the relief of Theodore E. Rol- 
lett—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2873) for the relief of Charles Brown Cal- 
vert—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2874) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Mrs. Christian Schwartz, admin- 
istratrix of Christian Schwartz, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2875) correcting the military record of 
James Bailey—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2876) correcting the military record of 
John Newmen—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2877) to authorize the President to appoint 
William S. Biddle, late a captain, United States Army, to the 
position of captain of infantry, United States Army, and to 
place him on the retired list as of that grade—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2878) to pay to James Caniff $5,000 for 
personal injuries received in the service of the United States— 
to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2879) authorizing the payment of 8126.40 


for bounty and arrears to John Dorsey—to the ittee on 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2880) to reimburse $337.52 to Col. Phillip 
Kirschner—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 2881) to transfer Capt. John Clarke Wil 
son from the retired to the active list of the navy—to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 2882) granting an increase 
of pension to R. H. Nanrey—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2883) granting an increase of pension to 
William Henders—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2884) granting an increase of pension to 
W. J. Ray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2885) granting a pension to Lendora 
Getchell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2886) for the relief of Mathew Wil- 
liams—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2887) for the relief of Dilly Williams—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2888) for the relief of Thomas J. Lovell 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2889) for the relief of H. H. Belew—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2800) for the relief of heirs of ©. H. 
Medlin, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2891) for the relief of heirs of John 
Williams, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2892) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of William H. 
Landrum—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2893) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Walnut 
Grove Baptist Church, of Gibson County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2894) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Elam C. 
Cooper—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2895) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Hum- 
boldt Female College, of Gibson County, Tenn.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 2896) granting a pension to 
Martha J. Kolb—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2897) granting a pension to Luther Sar- 
gent—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2898) for the relief of heirs of Larkin 
Echolls—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: A bill (H. R. 2899) for the relief of 
pi a J. O'Connor and J. B. Schweers—to the Committee on 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2900) granting a pension to Delila Mc- 
Guire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 2901) granting a pension to 
Albert M. Winebrener—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2902) granting a pension to Robert F. 
'Tietz—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2903) granting a pension to Harriet L. 
Burwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2904) granting a pension to Patrick Dolan— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2905) granting a pension to Isabelle C. 
Woodward—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2906) to remove the charge of desertion 
now standing against the name of Edward Gordon —to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2907) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Burns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2908) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Jordan—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2909) granting an increase of pension to 
Winslow E. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 2910) granting an increase 
of pension to D. H. Matteson—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2911) granting an inerease of pension to 
Samuel J. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2912) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick B. Banta—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2913) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Burroughs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2914) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles L. Chappell—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2915) granting an increase of pension 7 By Mr. RHINOCK: A bill (H. R. 2953) granting an in- 


George E. Leonard to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2916) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry E. Silcox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2917) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Hough—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2918) granting an increase of pension to 
Hezekiah B. Smith, jr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2919) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2920) to correct the military record of 
Charles H. Brown—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2921) to pay Thames Tow Boat Company 
amount due them on a dredging contract with Government—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 2922) granting an increase of 
pension to John H. Edge—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2923) granting an increase of pension to 
Grace Miller—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2924) granting a pension to Ellen O’Don- 
nell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2925) granting a pension to Frances M. 
Comba—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2926) for the relief of George W. Bell—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. > 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: A bill (H. R. 2927) for the relief 
of William E. Culin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 2928) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Jane Schreyer—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2929) granting an increase of pension to 
William Stephens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 2930) granting a pension to 
James H. Rodgers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2931) for the relief of the Old School 
Presbyterian Church, of Helena, Phillips County, Ark.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2932) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the First 
Baptist Church of Helena, Ark.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. OLCOTT: A bill (H. R. 2933) for the relief of the 
executors of the estate of Edward W. Southworth and others— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2934) providing for the restoration and 
retirement of Frederick W. Olcott as a passed assistant surgeon 
in the nayy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 2935) granting a pension 
to Matilda Inman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2936) granting a pension to Sarah A. 
Moss—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2937) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Lamb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2938) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram E. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2939) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Hawkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2940) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas B. Stallings—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2941) granting an increase of pension to 
Caralton D. Hays—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2942) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew E. Anderson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2943) for the relief of the heirs of A. J. L. 
Stevens, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2944) for the relief of Shadrack H. 
Wren—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2945) for the relief of Charles W. Fow- 
ler—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2946) for the relief of Lee Robbins—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2947) for the relief of Laura J. Dills—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2948) for the relief of Lillie L. Penrod, 
sole heir of Mary E. Wycough, deceased, late daughter and 
heir of Buford H. Neely, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. y 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2949) for the relief of the heirs of Mary 
E. Williamson, deceased, late of Fayette County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2950) for the relief of the heirs of Simon 
Rockwell, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2951) for the relief of the heirs of James 
King, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2952) to correct the military record of John 
R. Chapman—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


crease of pension to William Selhorst—to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2954) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Francis M. Bristow—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2955) granting an increase of pension to 
Uriah Bickers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2956) granting an increase of pension to 
N. L. Bennett—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2957) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Kearns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2958) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter McDaniel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2959) granting an increase of pension 
Norval L. Bennett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2960) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2961) granting an increase of pension 
James Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2962) granting an increase of pension 
Lewis Michaels—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2963) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2964) granting an increase of pension 
Julius Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2965) granting an increase of pension 
Julius A. Pherson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2966) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon Schmitt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2967) granting a pension to Julius Walker— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2968) granting a pension to Herbert Mont- 
gomery—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2969) granting a pension to Thomas John- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2970) granting a pension to Eliza J. Cam- 
eron—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2971) granting a pension to Alpheus L. 
Woodard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2972) granting a pension to W. H. Mul- 
lins—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2973) granting a pension to Frank A. 
Berlage—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2974) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Bingham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2975) granting a pension to William H. 
Liter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2976) granting a pension to David E. 
Redman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2977) granting a pension to Bridget M. 
Perry—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2978) granting a pension to Alberta E. 
Fleming—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2979) granting a pension to Clara A. 
Ritter—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2980) granting a pension to Caroline 
Siebenthaler—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2981) granting a pension to Maria M. 
Wandelohr—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2982) granting a pension to Thomas B. 
Youtsey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2083) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2984) granting a pension to Henry H. 
Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2985) granting a pension to Daniel L. 
Cunningham—to the Committee on Invalid Peusions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2986) granting a pension to Henry D, 
Bender—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2987) granting a pension to Florence 
Meader—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2988) granting a pension to Emily Crooks— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 2989) granting a pension to Thornton 
Bailey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2990) granting a pension to William H. 
Liter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2991) granting a pension to James C. 
Darnell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2992) granting a pension to James W. 
Mullins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2993) granting a pension to W. B. May— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2994) granting a pension to Josiah J. 
Salmons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2995) granting a pension to Rachael E. 
Yager and two infant heirs, Thomas Yager and Ellick Lager 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2996) granting a pension to Peter M. 
Clause—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2997) granting a pension to William Fort- 
ner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

„ Also, a bill (H. R. 2998) granting a pension to William Dick- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2999) granting a pension to Sarah Moore— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3000) granting a pension to Anna K. 
Harris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3001) granting a pension to Frank Tap- 
horn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3002) granting a pension to Nettie Eckler— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3003) granting a pension to Mary Gra- 
ham—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3004) granting a pension to William Me- 
Cormack—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3005) granting a pension to Betsy Hare—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3006) granting a pension to Margaret Syl- 
vester—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3007) granting a pension to Henry Wehr- 
mann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3008) granting a pension to Coleman 
Reynolds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8009) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Dean—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8010) granting a pension to Catherine 
Hart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3011) granting a pension to Robert A. 
Boyd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3012) granting a pension to Albert ©. 
Skillman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3018) granting a pension to Anna K. 
Harris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3014) for the relief of John Armstrong, 
jr.to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3015) for the relief of John W. McKibben— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3016) for the relief of L. M. Northcutt—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3017) for the relief of J. W. Knox, of 
Gallatin County, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3018) for the relief of John A. Cassell, of 
Newport, Campbell County, Ky.—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3019) for the relief of John Riley—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3020) for the relief of William C. Watts, 
of Boone County, Ky.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3021) for the relief of L. H. Lyne & Co., 
late of Lynchburg, Va.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3022) for the relief of the heirs of the late 
John Hawkins—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3023) to correct the military record of 
Conrad Seither—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 3024) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Benjamin P. Stone—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3025) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvester G. Atwood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8026) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin M. Tilton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3027) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles White—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3028) granting a pension to Sarah D. 
Drew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 3029) granting a pension 
to Lavina W. Ellis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3030) granting a pension to August Pfef- 
ferle—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3031) granting a pension to Emma L. 
Daniels—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3032) granting an increase of pension to 
ooo W. Sedgwick—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3033) granting a pension to Spencer M. 
Case—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3034) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Woodard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of citizens of Leavenworth, 
Kans., against duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Coshocton Lithographie In- 
ternational Protective Association of the United States and 
Canada, indorsing recommendations of the tariff commission on 
the employment of lithographers—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petitions of W. H. McNeal, of Blissfield, and Samuel 
Gamble, of Coshocton, Ohio, favoring reduction of duty on raw 
and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BATES: Petitions of the Arcade Store, of Linesville; 
and J. M. Robinson, of Meadville, Pa., favoring repeal of duty 
on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of W. J. Hastettler Shoe Company, against duty 
on hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. M. Critchlow, against duty on oil—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Morris Brown & Co. and R. E. Dickinson, 
against change in countervailing duty on petroleum—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Williams & McClelland, of Girard, Pa., 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Wayne Brewing Company, of Erie, Pa., 
favoring removal of duty on Canadian barley—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of B. E. Waltz, of Waterford Electric Light 
Company, and Corry City Electric Light Company, favoring a 
decrease of duty on carbons—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petitions of Joseph J. Webber and R. E. Palmer & Co. 
for reduction of duty on oilcloth and linoleum—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Erie Business Men's Exchange, William 
Petrat, C. Kessler, C. H. Kessler, E. V. Lett, and N. J. Sullivan, 
all of Erie, Pa., favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of E. O. Emerson, of Titusville, Pa., against re- 
duction of duty on rice and plate glass—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Melbourne Knitting Mills of Philadelphia, 
Pa., favoring a revision upward of the tariff on hosiery—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Corry (Pa.) Lodge, No. 769, of Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, for an American elk reseryation 
in Wyoming—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Titusville Woman's Club, favoring passage 
of bill for creation of child-labor bureau—to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

By Mr. BOOHER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
George P. Dorris—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of W. A. Griffin, of Park, Me., 
favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURLESON: Petition of J. B. Mayfield, of Tyler, 
Tex., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of Nelson O. Brown, of Thornton, 
Pa., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
John Carr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: Petition of Twentieth Century Club, of 
Oshkosh, Wis., favoring bill for federal bureau for children—to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, petition of 320 citizens of Oshkosh, Wis., against duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of several hundred farmers of Winnebago 
County; 50 farmers of New Holstein and Hilbert; 64 citizens 
of Calumet and Manitowoc counties; 100 farmers of Calumet, 
Waupaca, and Portage counties, all in the State of Wisconsin, 
against reduction of duty on barley and other farm products— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of A. P. Shelton and others and C. R. Ander- 
son and others, favoring legislation for parcels-post and postal 
savings bank laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of 60 citizens of Portage County; several busi- 
ness men of Collins; 100 and more business men of Manitowoc, 
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all in the State of Wisconsin, against parcels-post and postal 
savings bank bills—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. : 

Also, petition of E. M. Capps & Co., of Stevens Point, Wis., 
favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Leisure Hour Art Club, of Oshkosh; Con- 
sumers’ League; Woman’s Club of Stevens Point, all in the 
State of Wisconsin, favoring bill for federal bureau for chil- 
dren—to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

Also, petition of Stevens Point ( Wis.) Lodge. No, 64, Benevo- 

lent and Protective Order of Elks, for an appropriation to cre- 
ate a reserve in the State of Wyoming for the protection of the 
American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
By Mr. DUREY: Petition of various residents of the Twenty- 
fifth New York Congressional District, favoring repeal of duty 
on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Twentieth Century Club, of La 
Crosse, Wis., favoring the establishment of a children’s bureau— 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, petition of citizens of Osseo, Wis., favoring parcels-post 
and postal savings bank bills—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. ; 

Also, petition of Watertown locals, Nos. 4 and 6, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, against reduction of duty on 
paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Elmer Stein and other citizens of Wisconsin, 
favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Thorpe, Wis., against reduction 
of the duty on barley—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Neillsville and citizens of Cash- 
ton and vicinity, all in the State of Wisconsin, against a duty 
on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: Petition of Morton H. McAllis- 
ter and other citizens of Vermont, favoring a national highways 
commission and appropriation for federal aid in construction 
and improvement of highways—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of John 
Leitch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Bradford Weise Company, Rockford, III., 
against increase of duty on foreign hosiery—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Business Men’s Association of South Nor- 
walk, Conn., against reduction of tariff on news print paper— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Edward and John Burke (Limited), relative 
to modification of tariff on bottled malt liquors—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petitions of W. C. Pugh, L. R. Grabill, and 
C. G. Gehmin, all of Lancaster, Pa., favoring reduction of duty 
on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GRONNA: Petition of citizens of Powers Lake and 
citizens of Traill County, all in the State of North Dakota, 
against reduction of duty on grains—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petition of citizens of Enfield, Me., 
against removal of duty on pulp—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petitions of J. H. Van Tain, William Pow- 
ers, H. D. Wright, M. L. Lewellen, F. R. Gonzales, G. A. Beard, 
A. L. Starks, Harry R. Lawrence, L. M. Allen, Patrick Doherty, 
E. T. Rowe, R. E. Frost, E. A. Hafely, O. McCoy, William J. 
Juarez, J. E. Harmon, M. Mathison, George W. Smith, Frank 
Prowse, Theodọre Perry, J. F. Knight, Ernest Miller, James 
Haunn, Joseph La Gara, Alfred Laplace, W. O. Miller, and 8S 
others, of San Jose, Cal., and August Rubin and 92 others, of 
Milpitas, Cal., favoring an effective exclusion law against all 
Asiatics, excepting merchants, students, and travelers—to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of California, against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of San Francisco (Cal.) Lodge, No. 3, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, favoring the preservation of 
the American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of Isaac Gallup Greer, Ledyard, 
Conn., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Business Men’s Association of South Nor- 
walk, Conn., against any reduction of duty on paper—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 8 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Paper to accompany bill for 
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relief of John D. Tidrick, previously referred to Committee on 
Invalid Pensions—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey.: Petition of Braid Manu- 
facturers’ Association, relative to tariff on braids—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of residents of Lakewood, N. J., favoring repeal 
of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: Petitions of R. B. McReynolds, of 
Gerlaw; R. W. Brooks, of New Windsor, and other citizens of 
Iowa, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAWRENCE: Petitions of Transcript Printing 
Company; Anker Printing Company; Leahy Printing Com- 
pany; M. J. Doyle Printing Company, all of Holyoke, Mass., 
against printing business addresses on envelopes sold by the 
35555 the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

oads. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of citizens of Forada, Minn., 
favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of Nebraska City 
Lodge, No. 1049, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
favoring a reserve for the American elk—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition against parcels-post and postal 
savings bank laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 2 

By Mr. OLMSTED: Petition of Rey. W. S. Harris, of 
Harrisburg, for a commission to investigate claim of 
Theodore R. Tunley as the inventor of the revolving turret 
on the Afonitor and other ships—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of Charles Knicker- 
bocker and 8 others, of Clio, Mich., favoring a constitutional 
amendment allowing women to vote—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEBB: Petition of John Thomas and other North 
Carolina merchants, favoring reduction of duty on raw and re- 
fined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of H. E. Rameaur & Son, of Lincoln County; 
Morris Brothers and other merchants of Gaston County; Charles 
E. Barker and other merchants of Mecklenburg County; J. E. 
Suttle Company and other merchants of Cleveland County, all 
in the State of North Carolina, against parcels-post and postal 
savings bank legislation—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Petition of citizens of Clyman, Wis., against 
R duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of citizens of Allenton, Wis., against reduction 
+) duty on farm products—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
favoring an increase of the duty on lumber—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, March 22, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Edward E. Hale. 

Avcustus O. Bacon, a Senator from the State of Georgia, 
JoHN H. BANKHEAD, a Senator from the State of Alabama, 
ALEXANDER S. CLAY, a Senator from the State of Georgia, and 
Jonn WALTER SMITH, a Senator from the State of Maryland, 
appeared in their seats to-day. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and 
approved. 

STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I submit a privileged resolu- 
tion, and I ask for its adoption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
for the information of the Senate. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the following shall constitute the standing 
committees of the Senate of the Sixty-first Congress: 

On Additional Accommodations for the Library of Congress. 
Messrs, Money, chairman, Stone, Cullom, Nelson, and Wet- 
more. 

On Agriculture and Forestry.—Messrs. Dolliver, chairman, 
Warren, Burnham, Perkins, Burkett, Guggenheim, Page, John- 


The resolution will be read 
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son of North Dakota, Money, Bankhead, Gore, Chamberlain, 
and Smith of South Carolina. 2 

On Appropriations.—Messrs. Hale, chairman, Perkins, War- 
ren, Gallinger, Elkins, Kean, Burkett, Curtis, Tillman, Daniel, 
Clay, Foster, and Culberson. 

To Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate— 
Messrs. Kean, chairman, Gamble, Flint, Money, and Clarke of 
Arkansas, 

On Canadian Relations——Messrs. Smith of Michigan, chair- 
man, Cummins, Burton, Root, Jones, Tillman, Foster, Gore, 
and Smith of Maryland. 

On the Census.—Messrs. La Follette, chairman, Hale, Mc- 
Cumber, Carter, Guggenheim, Cummins, Bradley, McEnery, 
Taliaferro, Bailey, and Shively. 

On Civil Service and Retrenchment.—Messrs. Cummins, chai- 
man, Perkins, La Follette, Lodge, , McLaurin, Clarke of 
Arkansas, Rayner, and Owen. 

On Claims.—Messrs. Burnham, chairman, Kean, Smoot, 
Stephenson, Richardson, Page, Crawford, Bristow, Oliver, Mar- 
tin, Overman, Frazier, Davis, and Paynter. 

On Coast and Insular Survey.—Messrs. Piles, chairman, Rich- 
ardson, Frye, Cullom, Wetmore, Clay, Culberson, Davis, and 
Bankhead. 

On Coast Defenses.—Messrs. Nixon, chairman, du Pont, 
Bourne, Crane, Root, Jones, Taliaferro, Clay, Simmons, Foster, 
and Smith of Maryland. 

On Commerce.—Messrs. Frye, chairman, Elkins, Nelson, Gal- 
linger, Penrose, Depew, Perkins, Piles, Smith of Michigan, 
Bourne, Burton, Martin, Stone, Simmons, McLaurin, Clarke of 
Arkansas, and Newlands. 

On Conservation of National Resources.—Messrs. Dixon, 
chairman, Clark of Wyoming, Beveridge, Dolliver, Dillingham, 
Heyburn, Dick, Briggs, Guggenheim, Jones, Newlands, Overman, 
Davis, Bankhead, and Smith of South Carolina. 

On Corporations Organized in the District of Columbia.— 
Messrs. Taliaferro, chairman, Shively, Brown, La Follette, and 
Jones. 

On Cuban Relations.—Messrs. Sutherland, chairman, Burn- 
ham, Clapp, Beveridge, Bulkeley, Curtis, Taliaferro, Simmons, 
Newlands, and Stone. 

On Disposition of Useless Papers in the Hæecutire Depart- 
ments.—Messrs. Simmons, chairman, Frazier, and Gallinger. 

On the District of Columbia.—Messrs. Gallinger, chairman, 
Dillingham, Scott, Gamble, Burkett, Carter, Bulkeley, Bradley, 
Martin, Paynter, Johnston of Alabama, Smith of Maryland, and 
Fletcher. 

On Education and Labor.—Messrs. Borah, chairman, Dol- 
liver, Penrose, Flint, Brandegee, Daniel, Rayner, Bankhead, 
and Shively. 

On Engrossed Bills —Messrs. Bacon, chairman, Lodge, and 
Burton. 

On Enrolled Bills.—Messrs. Gamble, chairman, Stephenson, 
and Foster. 

To Examine the Several Branches of the Civil Service.— 
Messrs. Richardson, chairman, Warner, Page, Crawford, Cul- 
berson, Simmons, and Smith of South Carolina. 

On Espenditures in the Department of Agriculture.—Messrs, 
Stephenson, chairman, Depew, Page, Simmons, and Gore. 

On Expenditures in the Interior Department.—Messrs. Craw- 
ford, chairman, Burrows, McCumber, Davis, and Chamberlain. 

On Expenditures in the Department of Justice—Messrs. Brad- 
ley, chairman, Brown, Burnham, Bailey, and Rayner. 

On Expenditures in the Navy Department.—Messrs, 
chairman, Borah, Dillingham, Martin, and Tillman. 

On Expenditures in the Post-Ofice Department.—Messrs. Bris- 
tow,- chairman, Smith of Michigan, Johnson of North Dakota, 
Bacon, and Frazier. 

On Expenditures in the Department of State.—Messrs. Root, 
chairman, Warren, La Follette, McLaurin, and Stone. 

On Expenditures in the Treasury Department.—Messrs. Burton, 
chairman, Briggs, , Clarke of Arkansas, and Smith of 
Maryland. 

On Expenditures in the War Department.—Messrs. du Pont, 
chairman, Cullom, Cummins, Money, and Foster. 

On Finance.—Messrs. Aldrich, chairman, Burrows, Penrose, 
Hale, Cullom, Lodge, McCumber, Smoot, Flint, Daniel, Money, 
Bailey, Taliaferro, and Simmons. 

On Fisheries.—Messrs. Bourne, chairman, Perkins, Bulkeley, 
Briggs, Jones, McEnery, Bailey, Overman, and Fletcher. 

On the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians.—Messrs. Tillman, 
chairman, Fletcher, Clapp, Curtis, and Johnson of North Dakota. 

On Foreign Relations.—Messrs. Cullom, chairman, Frye, 


Lodge, Clark of Wyoming, Kean, Beveridge, Carter, Smith of 
Michigan, Root, Bacon, Money, Frazier, Stone, and Shively. 

On Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game.—Messrs. 
Brandegee, chairman, Depew, Perkins, Burnham, Smoot, Lodge, 
Tillman, Overman, and Taylor. 

On the Geological Survey.—Messrs. Briggs, chairman, Elkins, 
Burkett, Sutherland, Money, Rayner, and Smith of South Caro- 
lina. 

On Immigration.—Messrs. Dillingham, chairman, Lodge, Pen- 
rose, Heyburn, La Follette, Briggs, Brown, Richardson, Mc- 
Laurin, Davis, Gore, Hughes, and Smith of South Carolina. 

On Indian Affairs—Messrs, Clapp, chairman, McCumber, 
Gamble, Sutherland, La Follette, Curtis, Brown, Dixon, Page, 
Stone, Davis, Paynter, Owen, Bankhead, and Hughes. 

On Indian Depredations.—Messrs. Curtis, chairman, Dick, 
Dixon, Stephenson, Crawford, Oliver, Martin, McLaurin, Davis, 
Johnston of Alabama, and Owen. 

On Industrial Expositions.—Messrs. Jones, chairman, Crane, 
Stephenson, Page, Johnson of North Dakota, Crawford, Oliver, 
Daniel, Rayner, Overman, Taylor, Bankhead, and Paynter. 

On Interoceanic Canals.—Messrs. Flint, chairman, McCumber, 
Brandegee, Dolliver, Dick, Borah, Richardson, Crawford, Bris- 
tow, Taliaferro, Simmons, Johnston of Alabama, Smith of 
Maryland, and Hughes. 

On Interstate Commerce.—Messrs. Elkins, chairman, Cullom, 
Aldrich, Kean, Clapp, Crane, Nixon, Cummins, Tillman, Mc- 
Laurin, Foster, Newlands, and Taylor. 

To Investigate Trespassers upon Indian Lands.—Messrs. 
Johnson of North Dakota, chairman, Bradley, and Paynter. 

On Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands.—Messrs. Car- 
ter, chairman, Warren, Flint, Nixon, Sutherland, Borah, Briggs, 
Jones, Bailey, Newlands, Gore, Smith of Maryland, and Cham- 
berlain. 

Joint Committee on the Revision of the Laws of the United 
States.—Messrs. Heyburn, chairman, Sutherland, Piles, Mc- 
Laurin, and Clarke of Arkansas. ; 

On the Judiciary.—Messrs. Clark of Wyoming, chairman, 
Nelson, Depew, Dillingham, Sutherland, Piles, Warner, Bran- 
degee, Borah, Bacon, Culberson, Clarke of Arkansas, Overman, 
Rayner, and Paynter. 

On the Library.—Messrs. Wetmore, chairman, Briggs, Cum- 
mins, Root, Burton, Daniel, Newlands, and Shively. 

On Manufactures—Messrs. Heyburn, chairman, Gallinger, 
Oliver, „Clay. Frazier, and Smith of South Carolina. 

On Military Affairs—Messrs. Warren, chairman, Scott, 
Bulkeley, Warner, du Pont, Dick, Dixon, Briggs, Brown, Talia- 
ferro, Foster, Overman, Frazier, Johnston of Alabama. 

On Mines and Mining.—Messrs. Dick, chairman, Scott, Hey- 
burn, Nixon, Sutherland, Guggenheim, Tillman, Johnston of Ala- 
bama, Gore, and Hughes. 

On the Mississippi River and its Tributaries—Messrs. War- 
ner, chairman, Dolliyer, Brown, Burton, McEnery, McLaurin, 
and Owen. 

On Naval Affairs.—Messrs. Perkins, chairman, Hale, Penrose, 
Gallinger, Burrows, Wetmore, Clapp, Tillman, Martin, Me- 
Enery, and Smith of Maryland. 

On Pacific Islands and Porto Rico;—Messrs. 
man, Clapp, Flint, Piles, Warner, Richardson, 
Clarke of Arkansas, Owen, and Fletcher. 

On Pacific Railroads.—Messrs. Burkett, chairman, Frye, 
Smith of Michigan, Stephenson, Guggenheim, Taliaferro, Gore, 
Chamberlain, and Shively. 

On Patents.—Messrs. Brown, chairman, Clapp, Brandegee, 
Foster, Shively, and Smith of South Carolina. 

On Pensions.—Messrs. McCumber, chairman, Scott, Burnham, 
Smoot, Piles, La Follette, Curtis, du Pont, Taliaferro, Taylor, 
Gore, Hughes, and Shively. 

On the Philippines—Messrs. Lodge, chairman, Beveridge, 
Burrows, Dick, Nixon, Brandegee, Heyburn, du Pont, Guggen- 
heim, Johnston of Alabama, Paynter, Chamberlain, Fletcher, 
and Hughes. 

On Post-Ofices and Post-Roads.—Messrs. Penrose, chairman, 
Dolliver, Burrows, Scott, Crane, Carter, Dick, Bourne, Guggen- 
heim, Clay, Taliaferro, Owen, Bankhead, and Taylor. 

On Printing—Messrs. Smoot, chairman, Elkins, Gallinger, 
Richardson, Bourne, Smith of Maryland, Chamberlain, and 
Fletcher. 

On Private Land Claims.—Messrs. Daniel, chairman, Mc- 
Enery, Davis, Kean, Smith of Michigan, Oliver, and 

On Privileges and Elections.—Messrs. Burrows, chairman, 
Depew, Beveridge, Dillingham, Dolliver, Gamble, Heyburn, 
Bulkeley, Bailey, Frazier, Paynter, Johnston of Alabama, and 
Fletcher. 


Depew, chair- 
, Rayner, 
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On Public Buildings and Grounds.—Messrs. Scott, chairman, 
Warren, Heyburn, Warner, Wetmore, Gamble, Bulkeley, du Pont, 
Stephenson, Culberson, Clay, Stone, Overman, Taylor, and Gore. 

On Public Expenditures.—The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, acting chairman; the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance; the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs; the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs; the 
chairman of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads; the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; the 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs; Messrs. Nelson, 
Gamble, Crane, Carter, Bourne, Cummins, Burton, Root, McLau- 
rin, Newlands, Fletcher, and Hughes. 

On Public Health and National Quarantine.—Messrs. Martin, 
chairman, McEnery, Culberson, Fletcher, Depew, du Pont, 
Bourne, Smoot, Bristow, and Crawford. 

On Public Lands.—Messrs. Nelson, Clark of Wyo- 
ming, Gamble, Smoot, Flint, Heyburn, Dixon, Jones, Johnson of 
North Dakota, McEnery, Newlands, Davis, Owen, Bankhead, 
and Chamberlain. 

On Railroads.—Messrs. Bulkeley, chairman, Clark of Wyo- 
ming, Nelson, Bourne, du Pont, Bristow, Oliver, Bacon, Money, 
Taylor, and Bankhead. 

On Revolutionary Olaims.—Messrs. Bailey, chairman, Bradley, 
and Root. 

On Rules.—Messrs. Crane, chairman, Aldrich, Elkins, Warren, 
Carter, Bacon, Bailey, and Clarke of Arkansas. 

On Standards, Weights, and Measures. -Messrs. Page, chair- 
man, Borah, Bristow, Bacon, and Hughes, 

On Territories——Messrs. Beveridge, chairman, Dillingham, 
Nelson, Burnham, Kean, Dick, Piles, Clarke of Arkansas, Fra- 
zier, Owen, and Hughes. 

On Transportation Routes to the Seaboard.—Messrs. Oliver, 
chairman, Clark of Wyoming, Warner, Bristow, „Daniel, 
Rayner, Gore, and Bankhead. 

On Transportation and Sale of Meat Products. -Messrs. Me- 
Enery, chairman, Stone, Clark of Wyoming, Nixon, and Bradley. 

On the University of the United States.—Messrs. Guggenheim, 
chairman, Frye, Dillingham, Curtis, Wetmore, Dixon, Oliver, 
Clay, Foster, Overman, and Taylor. 

On Woman Suffrage.—Messrs. Clay, chairman, Johnston of 
Alabama, Beveridge, Burkett, and Wetmore. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee on committees will at a 
later date submit a joint resolution increasing the number of 
members upon the joint committees on the Library and on Print- 
ing. The membership is now fixed by law at a smaller number 
than under the resolution just adopted by the Senate. 

The committee will also at a later date bring in a resolu- 
tion fixing the powers and duties of the new Committee on 
Public Expenditures, which the Senate has just created. 

Mr. BACON. If I understood the Senator from Rhode Island 
correctly, he spoke of a committee on committees. I should 
like to inquire if there is a Senate committee of that style now 
organized? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think not. Perhaps I should have said 
that I, as a Senator, would present the resolutions, 

ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 

Mr. HALE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
be to meet on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a joint resolution 
of the legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 

I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota, and keeper of 
the’ great seal thereof, do hereby ce that the attached instrement 
of 3 is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No. 27 as 

assed by the legislature of 1909 and all indorsements thereon and of 
he whole thereof, and has been compared with the original now on 
file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set hand and affixed the 

t seal of the et = South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre this 
1 at March, 4 8 


Pt of State. 
By E. A. PLATTS, 
2 Assistant Secretary of State. 
House joint resolution 27. 
A joint resolution memorializing Con; to create in the War and 
avy departments, respectively, a roll to be known as the “ civil-war 
soldiers’ roll.” 
Be it resolved by the house of representatives 2 et State o onto 
Dakota (the senate concurring), That the Congress of the United Sta 
be, and it is hereby, respectfu y petitioned to — the bill now reed 


ing In the Senate to create in the War and Na departments, respec- 
tively, a roll to be known as the E elvil-war offices roll,“ so as to cre- 
ate a roll to be known as the “clyil-war soldiers’ roll,” and that all 
soldiers and aes of the civil war who served with credit for one or 
more years during the civil war be carried upon such roll, and that all 
soldiers and sailors carried upon such roll now living be granted pay at 
the rate of $1 per day during the remainder of their lives. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a joint resolution of 
the legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


UNITED STATES or AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota and keeper 
of the great seal thereof do hereby certify that the attached instru- 
ment of writing is a © and correct copy of house joint resolution 
No. 9 as passed by the 8 of 1909 and all indorsements thereon 
zan of the waoe ead and has been compared with the original now 
ng En —.— this office. 
3 whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
— of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre this 
em 92221 of March, 1909. 
S. C. POLLEY, 
Secretary of State. 
By PLATTS, 
9 Secretary of State. 
House joint resolution memorializing Congress to refuse revenue licenses 
for the sale of intoxicants to be used as a beverage in States and 
portions thereof where laws prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors 
are in force. 

Be it resolved by the house of represontatires of the State of South 
Dakota (the senate concurring): 

Secrion 1. That the Congress of the United States wa eg peti- 
tioned to enact laws providing that no license to sell intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage be issued by the United States for feng tax or any 
Paar 8 in any State or portion thereof where laws prohibiting 

xicating liquors are in force. 


he PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a joint resolution of 
the legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 

I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota and keeper of 
the’ great seal thereof, do one cert that the attached eer 
o writing is a true and correct 87S senate Fee resolution No. 1, 

by the l weer eS of 1909, and all indorsements thereon and 
of the whole N d bas been compared with the original now on 
file in this office. 

In peck ger whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 


83 e State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre this 
Sth day on March, 1909. 
LSNAL. I 8. C. POLL 


Secretary" 122 State. 


B 
Anaa Beoretarg 7 57 State. 
A joint resolution on waterways. 


Be it resolved by the senate bg the State of South Dakota (the house 
of representatives concurring), That whereas the subject of improve- 
ment by the Federal Goyernment of internal waterways of the United 
States for purposes of navigation, and the promotion of commerce 
thereby, is a yital issue before the whole people; and 

Whereas the policy of such improvement and promotion is one which 

emphatically indorsed by most if not all political parties and 
by the statesmen and representatives of said parties; and 

Whereas said policy aoe out of the necessity for larger facilities 
for prompt, universal Senay ag carriage of the subjects of com- 
merce, which policy pines Bg ends, the greatly enlarged use 
of natural hs ed a as well 45 tis puilding of artificia waterways in 
various localities ; 

Whereas such — of waterways is for the benefit of the 
pos pcr aap and to inland towns as well as those located on 
waterways ; 

Whereas ‘here exist in the more westerly sections of the country and 
elsewhere various organizations created and in active operation for the 
purpose of promoting the 9 mae one of whic 5555 
more particularly devoted to brin about the systematic improve- 
ment of the Missouri River on — ts upper and lower reaches, for 
the papaes of een tion and tly increasing the facilities of oper- 
ating boa n trade and commerce, is the Missouri River Navi- 
5 9 the purposes of sald o ization are of great 

terest and benefit to so ple of the dager’ Valley at large, includ- 

isg me State of South Da erefore 
esolved, That the State of South Dente i. is. vitally interested in, and 
hereby, through her legislature, heartily indorses the issue and the 

— £ op rovement of internal waterways throughout the United 

ding the Missouri River and its navigable tributaries, the 
dalla ee} ‘the eep waterways canal from Lake Michigan to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the deepening of the channel of the lower Missouri 
River and the 5 to render such canal more practicable and 
useful for large lines commerce of the West and uth, and the 
systematic improvement of =— upper Missouri as pers of such general 
process, thereby bringin, seaboards, east and south, practically 
much nearer the Misseur Yall and to South Dakota producers, mer- 
cnain and consumers, which provements will result in materjally 
cheapent ng and accelerating the carriage of commodities in this State 
orthwest at large, and of increasing the value ef our products 

in “ne markets of the world. 

Resolved, That the State of South Dakota and her citizens will en- 
courage in all pro; ways the work of the Missouri River Navigation 
Congres and will rtily aid in making the first annual convention of 
said organization, to be held in Yankton in June, 1909, a success; that 
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we appreciate the honor conferred upon Yankton and this State b 
orgen zation in selecting said city as the place of holding sai 
vention. 

Resolved, That South Dakota, as one of the upper Missouri Vall 
States among the seven States represented by said Missouri River Navi- 
gation Congress, sends greeting to each and all of the other States re 
resented in said organization, and asks their united cooperation in 
common with South Dakota—whose cooperation is hereby pledged in 
the promotion of the purposes of said organization and of the affiliated 
organizations in the West and South; that we favor an intelligent and 
comprehensive plan of improvement of the Missouri River and other 
commercial waterways, and a faithful and economical expenditure of 
$s by the Federal Government to those ends and pursuant to such 
plans. 

Resolved, That we urgently request the South Dakota delegation in 
Congress to cooperate in bringing about, by the present and the next 
Congress, such reasonable appropriations for internal waterways im- 

rovement for purposes of navigation, including the Misslouri River and 
er navigable tributaries, as will be adequate to effectuate substantial 
progress in such improvements as soon in future as proper plans for 
such outlay can be adopted, 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is hereby instructed to transmit 
one of these resolutions to our Senators and Representatives in 

ongress. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a joint resolution of 
the legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the Com- 


mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


said 
con- 


Stare or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 

I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota, and keeper 
of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instru- 
ment of writing is a true and correct cony of house joint resolution 
No. 18 as 75 by the legislature of 1909, and all indorsements 
thereon, and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with the 
original now on file in this office. 

n testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre, 
this 16th day of March, 1909. 

8. C. POLLEY 


[SEAL.] P 
Seeretary of State. 
By E. A. PLATTS, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 
House joint resolution 18. 


A joint resolution memorializing Congress to remove the tariff on lumber. 

Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the State of South 
Dakota (the senate concurring): 

Whereas the forests of the United States are being rapidly consumed 
and the day is not far distant when we will be dependent wholly on 
importation for our lumber supply; and 

Whereas the lumber supply of the United States is now entirely 
owned and controlled by the most arrogant and grasping of all of the 
commercial combinations: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the legislature of the State of South Dakota hereb 
does petition the ee of the United States to remove the tari 
upon lumber to the end that foreign lumber may be encouraged to come 
into our markets and at the same time the power of the lumber trust 
to oppress the public be to some extent limited. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a joint resolution of 
the legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Ttecorp, as follows: 


STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATS. 


UNITED STATES or AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota and 
keeper of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached 
instrument of writing is a true and correct co of house joint resolu- 
tion No. 34, as passed by the legislature of 1909, and all indorsements 
thereon, and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with the 
original now on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre 
this 18th day of March, 1909. 

S. C. POLLEY, 


[ SEAL. ] 
Secretary of State. 
By E. A. PLATTS, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 
House joint resolution 34. 
A f 80 resolution memorializing Congress to provide for the return of 


ischarged soldiers and sailors from the Battle Mountain Sanitarium 
at Hot Springs, S. Dak., to their homes: j 
Be it resolved by the house of representatives of South Dakota on 
senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States be, and it 
hereby is. respectfully titioned to provide that soldiers and sailors 
discharged from the Battle Mountain Sanitarium at Hot 1 S. Dak., 
be returned to their homes and not left a charge upon the community 
where the sanitarium is located. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the legislative assembly of the Territory of Hawaii, 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution 2. 


Whereas there is now pending before the Con of the United 
States of America a certain bill introduced by Hawaii’s Delegate to 
Congress, Hon. J. K. KALANIANAOLE, which, if passed by said Congress, 
will confer upon the legislature of the Territory of Hawaii the power 
and right to amend and repeal the public-land laws of Hawaii; and 
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Whereas it is the expressed wish of the people of this Territory that 
the legislature may in the near future acquire by act of Congress the 
power and right to legislate for the regulation and disposition of the 
public lands: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
That we hereby indorse the principle of said bil 


the senate concurring) 
and do hereby urge and 
recommend that Congress act favorably upon said bill as soon as may 
be, believing that the final passage of said bill will promote a broader 
development of the industrial pursuits and interests of this Territory; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to each of the following persons: The President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the Delegate to Congress, 

Resolved further, That the secretary of the Territory of Hawali be, 
and he is hereby, requested to act for and on behalf of the legislature in 
the transmission of certified copies of this resolution. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAI, 
Honolulu, E. H., March 1, 1909. 


We hereby certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution was this 
day adopted by the house of representatives of the Territory of Hawaii. 
H. HOLSTEIN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
EDWARD WOODWARD, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
THE SENATE OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAIIL, 
Honolulu, E. H., March 1, 1909. 


certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution was this 
by the senate of the Territory of Hawaii. 
WILLIAM O. SMITI, 
President of the Senate. 
WILLIAM SAVIDGE, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of the 
Territorial Bank of Agriculture of Porto Rico, praying for the 
enactment of legislation providing for certain changes in the 
tariff which affect the products of that Territory, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, of South Norwalk, Conn., remonstrating against the repeal 
of the duty on wood pulp and print paper, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Congress Club, of Kings 
County, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for certain changes in the monetary system of the country, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Central Labor Union 
of Boston, Mass., remonstrating against the usurpation of 
the constitutional right of freedom of speech and of the press, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Kitching Post, No. 60, De- 
partment of New York, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Yonkers, N. Y., praying that an appropriation be made for the 
raising of the wreck of the battle ship Maine, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Fathers and Mothers’ 
Club, of Boston, Mass., praying for the establishment of a 
children’s bureau in the Interior Department, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Aeronautic Society of 
New York City, N. Y., praying that an appropriation of $500,000 
be made to enable the Signal Corps to carry on experiments in 
aeronautics, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

He also presented a memorial of Local Branch, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, of Watertown, N. Y.. remon- 
strating against the proposed reduction of the duty on print 
paper, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers, praying for an increase of the tariff on 
lumber to at least $3 per thousand feet, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of San Juan, P. R., praying for a protective duty on coffee, 
sugar, and tobacco, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. HEYBURN presented a joint memorial of the legislature 
of Idaho, which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


(Certificate of certified copy.) 


STATE or IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
of state of the State of Idaho, do 
hereby certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript 
of house joint memorial No. 8, by Parsons, which was filed in this 
office the 8th day of March, A. D. 1909, and admitted to record. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
greet seal of the State. Done at Boise City, the capital of Idaho, this 
th day 7 March, A. D. 1909. 
SEAL, 


We here 
day adopte 


I, Robert Lansdon, secreta 


ROBERT LANSDON, _ 
Secretary of State. 
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House joint memorial 8. By Mr. Parsons. 


To the Senate and House hy eee 
of the. United Statea im Congress assembled: 
Your resent the eine er of the State of Idaho, respect- 
t the coun 
7 ä Bothy ote which county” of Tdah 
remaining acreage of the coun 
tional forest reserves. and contains 5,036,480 that the ren 
of and from these reserves in the year 1 (the last last Ged EEY 


amounted to pos 5 
ee aa an not less than 
bona fide 


in total 
lands, and that 
— * 


he boundaries of these reserves there 
stages t fevel 1 ant “and that A county of Idah 
o elopmen now 0 
777... heen hte oh atomic on eapacity. 
noha from the eastern terminus of the Clearwater branch of the 


camps above mentioned, and that thin — = a over three 
vation, an: said 
: or the 


oars of at — 8 — W of athe’ Gee Ez spring, thereb; 
2 e — transpo mail, 2 — rs, ani 
freight, and sens a the cosh. oE Roata, of ie en for 
freight rates, — — t part of the —.— of Idaho 
to SoD an extent as ato almost eas Onibtt development along any lines 


of investment. 

That 3 t eleven months of the r 908 Idaho County 
produced 811 380 0 in in metal value, practicn ly all gold, the aboye- 
mentioned: camps having produced the greater portion of the total. 

That a good wagon read to the within-mentioned camps from the city 
of . county seat of Idaho County and now the terminus 
of the ie va branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad—would be of 
— — the mining, but to the agriculture, 


service as well. 
8 road “the Riga be constructed on 8 a water 


bered and snow- 


ered, — 

Commen at Grangeville; ayin in an is conside direction, by wa 
of Mount Idaho, the Dewey mine, and The Cove, 
of the Clearwater River; ce up the said South Fork of the Clear- 

Water River to Fourmile Greeks ence diver, verging into two. branches, 
one of which would extend on the the South ‘ork of the 3 
River to the Elk Basin via the i 1 Ari de, and the other 
branch would extend on up the Fourmile Creek e mining camps of 
Orogrande, Buffalo Hump, and Dixie, thereb: 3 a vast scope 
of country not now ay ble. to postal routes or for ab or agri- 
culture and mining purposes. 

That the distance and the time essence of Bee. interests Involved 
would be greatly lessened by the above route, and the Nation, State, 
ape 2 wae à be benefited to an extent beyond any practical doubt 
of the project. 

That the distance covering the proposed route would be 75 miles, 
and that a reasonable estimate. of P ihe cost to construct said 927 
road as contemplated would be not more than $75,000, and that 

expenditure would be the means of opening up one of the most — 
ining es of wealth in the northwestern part of the United 
erica. 

And your memorialists further represent that said county of Idaho 
is compelled to exercise police power and maintain criminal jurisdic- 
tion over the immense national forest a of 2 430 acres, 
being lar; in extent than the combined States 
ware, and Connecticut, and the o; revenue of the — Idaho County 
receives from the forest-reserve department is 10 r cent of the 
rentals of said reserve | which 2 not sufficient cover the cost 
of a single criminal case or ting. in the N yee 2 

We therefore pray that the sum of $75,000 he, appro riated b 
the honorable House of Representatives and the te of the Uni 
States for the surveying, construction, and building of a wagon road, 
as herein set forth, and that there may be provided a suitable commis- 
sion or board, by appointment, to superin and such construction and 
bullding of said wagon road. 

That the secretary of state is hereby directed to forward to the 
Senate, the House of Representatives of the United States, and to our 
N in Congress copies of this memorial. 

his house joint verge No. 8 passed the house of representatives 
on the Gth day of March, é 
PAUL CLAGSTONE 
Speaker of the House of p perea o PA, 


This house. joint memorial No. 8 passed the senate on the 6th day of 
March, 1909. LEB 


President of of the Se Senate. 

I hereby certify that the within house joint memorlal No, 8 origi- 
nated in the bonse of representatives of the legislature of the State of 
Idaho during the tenth session. 

James H. WALLIS, 
Chief Clerk of the House Sor Representatives. 
Mr. HEYBURN presented a joint memorial of the legislature 
of Idaho, which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
(Certificate of certified copy.) 
STATE or IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
I, Robert Lansdon, 2 of state of the State of Idaho, do hereby 
ee that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript 


in this office the 9th day of March, A. 

i whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 

grant seal of State. vona: at Boise City, the capital of Idaho, this 
11 5 a March A. D. 1909. 


ROBERT LANs: 
Beoretary. of of State. 


Senate joint memorial 1. By Mr. Whitaker. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 
Your memorialist, the legislature of the State of Idaho, respectfully 


rant is now pendi the Senate of the United States 
providing tor tom the granting of aright of way to as 2 Electric 


Power Bap — Poe tation terminal 
through a mothe Ik pean rnd nat Forest i Reserve, in 

mner County, State. of of Idaho: 5 
Your memorialist, the legislature of of "the State of Idaho, earnestly 
1 the passage of said bill, and represents that the construc- 
tion and building of said railway will be of vast importance and great 
publie 1 benefit to the northern portion of the State of Idaho, opening up 
numerous and valuable mines which now haye: re for shipment 
transportation ; also a E ANDE O TA awa DE PA 

; a vast amount o; r an rp 
ucts reach of a able markets; will ald and assist many settlers 
who are now res upon. and are 5 cultivating valuable 
agricultural lands, reaching ready marke disposing of their 


product at reasonable profit. 

The national forest will also be tly benefited by the passage of 
said. bill in placing all their surplus products within the national 
forest in close touch with the utalo y world. 


Your memorialist therefore earnestly kage aps the passage of sald 


this great and 
onal improvement to northern Idaho. 

The secre of state is hereby requested to forward copies of this 
memorial to Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, =, to the n in Congress from this State. 

h the aboye senate joint memorial No. 1 originated 
i ie oe during the: tenth session of the legislature of the State of 
ho, 


many tons of ore, Sg 


F. A. Saw, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


The above senate joint memorial No. 1 passed the senate on the — , 


day of February; 1 
L. H. Sweerser, 
President of the Senate. 
The above senate joint memorial No. 1 passed the house of repre- 
sentatives on the — of March, 1909. 


PAUL. CLAGSTONE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. HEYBURN presented a memorial of the legislature of 
Idaho, which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


(Certificate of certified copy.) 


STATH or IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


I. Robert Lansdon, secre of. — — of the State of Idaho, do 
hereby certify that the annex — full, true, and complete transcript 
of house joint. memorial No. *Riblet Patch, Adams, and Storey, 
which was filed in this office the eh day of March, A. D. 1909, and ad- 
mitted to record. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
Sih seal of the ntate. Done at Boise City, the capital of Idaho, this 

Cay rt March, A. D. 1909, 

ROBERT LANSDON 


Beocretary of "tate. 
House. joint memorial 7. By Messrs. Riblett, Patch, Adams, and Storey. 


To the N Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the legislature of the State of Idaho, respectfully 

represent: That 

hereas under the reclamation act, as it now provides, the settlers 
on the government projects, reclaimed under said act, are greatly ham- 
pered and inconvenlenced and the Sg ae of such tracts greatly 
retarded by the long period required in said act in which to perfect 
title to such land; 

Now, therefore, your memorialists do ever pray that the reclamation 
act be so amended as to allow commutation as provided in the home- 
stead act, and to provide that at the expiration of five years from 
the date of entry, or after commutation, the entryman may, upon filin: ng 
with the 2 officer an affidavit to the effect that he ias compli 
with all provisions of the act up to the time of making such affida- 
vit, receive a certificate ves it him a conditional fee which will 
entitle him to sell, transfer, or convey to any 5 or persons all his 
rights, title, and interest in the land covered by his entry, subject, 
3 to be defeated by failure of the entryman, his heirs, executors, 

assigns to pay to the Government the water apportionments as pro- 
vided in said act; And be it 

Resolved, That "the secretary of state of the State of Idaho be, and 
8 is as instructed to forward this memorial to the Congress of 
= 9 ed States, and copies thereof to our Senators and Representa- 
ve 


This house joint memorial No. 7 passed the house of representatives on 
the 5th. day of February, 1909. 
PAUL CLAGSTONE, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


This house joint memorial No. 7 passed the senate on the 5th day of 
March, 1909. 
L. H. SWEETSER 


President of the vy es 


I hereby certify that the within house joint memorial No. 7 originated 
in the hones of representatives of the 1 of the State of Idaho 
during the tenth session. . ae 


Chief Clerk of the House of 5 
Mr. BURKETT presented a petition of the Union Veteran 
Republican. Club, of Lincoln, Nebr., praying for the enactment 


of legislation granting a per diem pension to the soldiers of the 
civil war, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


1909.. 


He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 739, Benevo- 
Tent and Protective Order of Elks, of Plattsmouth, Nebr., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to create a national re- 
serve in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance of 
the American elk, which was referred to the Committee on 
Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Lincoln, 
Nebr., remonstrating against the imposition of any duty on tea 
and coffee, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
Mr. SCOTT presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 294, 


Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Fairmont, W. Va., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to create a national re- 


serve in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance of 
the American elk, which was referred to the Committee on 
Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

He also presented a petition of the Farmers” Institute, of 
French Creek, W. Va., praying for the passage of the so-called 
“Davis bill” providing for the establishment of agricultural 
and industrial high schools, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Dawson, 
W. Va., praying for the enactment of legislation to create a 
volunteer retired list in the War and Navy departments for 
the surviving officers of the civil war, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Towanda, 
Pa., and Louisville, Ky., praying that an appropriation be made 
to place an appropriate memorial to the memory of James 
Rumsey in Statuary Hall in the Capitol building at Washing- 
ton, D. C., which were referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. NELSON presented a joint resolution of the legislature 
of Minnesota, which was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


By Mr. Thorpe. 


Whereas the details of the“ dematurized-alcohol ” law recently enacted 
by the last Congress are under the supervision of the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner; and 

Whereas the present law requires a fee of $20 on every worm in use 
for the purpose of extracting spirits from the different products; and 

Whereas this would apply to individual consumers“ Ils with a poe 
capacity of from 5 to 25 gallons in the manufacture of “industri 
alcohol” for house consumption.: 

Resolved by the senete and house of representatives of Minnesota, 
That the $20 tax on worms for individual stills“ is an unnecessary 
and prohibitive tax and: to a certain extent prohibits the intents and 
purposes for which the “industrial-alcohol" law was enacted, and that 
we hereby request the Internal Revenue Co! oner to exempt the 
individual consumers’ stills from: this unnecessary — 

Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
our Representatives in Washin and to President of the United 
States by the secretary of the senate, asking their support in this im- 
portant: matter. 


Mr: NELSON presented a joint memorial of the legislature of 
Minnesota, which was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry and ordered to be printed in the RECORD; as 
follows: 3 

Joint resolution. 


Whereas. there is a nen demand by the people of the United States 
and of .the 1 05 of the State of Minnesota for better and more per- 
manent public roads: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate of the State of Minnesota (the house co 


the a i gat E of a per- 


upon and deemed advisable: Be it fu 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the pan of the State of Minne- 
sota that any annual appropriation of at least $50,000,000 for a long 
term of years would do more to advance the betterment of the whole 
people of the United States than would the expenditure of a like 
amount of money for any other purpose: Be it also further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and is hereby, directed to 
forward a copy of this memorial to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States in Congress assembled. 


Mr. NELSON presented a joint resolution of the legislature 
of Minnesota, which was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Recoxrp, as follows: 


Mr: Weis offered the following concurrent resolution: 

Whereas it is concurrently reported that am effort will be made either 
at the approaching special or the Sixty-second Congress to secure the 
enactment of a graduated jnheritance- bill as a source of revenue 
for the National Treasury; and 

Whereas Minnesota is one of 33 of the States of the Union which 
now has a graduated inheritance-tax law which has been sustained by 
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the courts, after many ted trials, and has produced a revenue to 
3335 = dor ye since fs enactment and up August 1, 1908, of 
; an 

+ ereas the Minnesota inheritance law has become an established 
1 of law and administration in this State and produces a cer- 
| tain. revenue without imposing any great ħardshi 
under its provisions; an 

Whereas the scientific tax associations of the country are unanimous 
In their view. that an inheritance tax is a function properly imposed. by 
the State and by the State alone; Now therefore be it 

Resolved = the senate of the State of Minnesota (the house concur- 
ring), That it Is. the sense of the people of this State that the National. 
Congress refrain from the taxation inheritances for federal purposes 
this source of revenue for the exclusive use of the sey- 


egislature therefore respectfully requests and urges the several 

Senators and Representatives representing the State of Minnesota in 

the Co: of the United States to support a properly drawn joint 

memori when proposed for adoption by the two Houses of the Con- 

grees, declaring ik to be the policy of the Federal Government to refrain 
m the taxation of inheritances for federal purposes. 


Mr. NELSON presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 516, 
Benevolent and: Protective Order of Elks, of St. Cloud, Minn., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to create a national re- 
serve in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance of 
the American elk, which was referred to the Committee on For- 
est. Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Staples, 
Minn., praying for the repeal of the duty on hides, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Retail Grocers and Gen- 
eral Merchants’ Association, of St. Paul, Minn., praying for the 
repeal of the duty on tea and coffee, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Retail Hardware Associ- 
ation of Minnesota, praying for the repeal of the duty on in- 
dividual stills used in the manufacture of denatured alcohol, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PERKINS presented petitions of Local Lodges Nos. 
652, 1073, 171, 906, 646, 613, 901, 888, 966, 1002, of Eureka, Red- 
ding, Oakland, Santa Monica, Santa Rosa, Santa Barbara, 
Petaluma, Long Beach, San Pedro, and Berkeley, all of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, praying for the enactment of legislation to create a 
national reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care and 
maintenance of the American elk, which were referred to the 
Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of San Jose, 
Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
immigration of all Asiatics into the United States except mer- 
chants, students, and travelers, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee om Immigration. 

Mr. DICK presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hannibal, 
Ohio, praying that an appropriation be made for the improve- 
ment of the rivers and harbors of the country, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ohio, pray- 
ing for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution grant- 
ing the right of suffrage to women, which was referred to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. ROOT presented a petition of the Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Company, of New York City, N. Y., and a petition of 
the Chamber of Commerce of New York City, N. Y., praying 
that an appropriation be made for the improvement of the 
rivers and harbors of the country, which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Queens-Nassau Medical 
Society, of Glen Cove, N. Y., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to establish a national bureau of public health in 
the Department of the Interior, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Williams- 
ville, N. X., and a petition of sundry citizens of Albion, N. Y., 
praying for the passage of the so-called “rural parcels-post” 
and “postal savings bank” bills, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of New York, 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called “ parcels- 
post bill,” which were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Reads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Middle- 
burg and New York City, in the State of New York, remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called “postal savings 
banks bill,“ which were referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, 

He also presented a petition of the Standard Varnish Works, 
of New York City, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to prohibit the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
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adulterated, misbranded, or falsely graded naval stores, tion! He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Oneida, 


was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Jewelers’ Board of 
Trade, of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating against the 
repeal of the national bankruptcy law, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Hureka Fire Hose Manu- 
facturing Company, of New York City, N. Y., praying for the 
enactment of legislation providing for a system of national 
wagon roads in the Territory of Alaska, which was referred to 
the Committee on Territories. 


He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York 
City and Mount- Vernon, in the State of New York, praying for 
the passage of the so-called “children’s bureau bill,” which 
were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented the memorial of James P. Hayes, of New 
York City, N. V., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to declare the intent of certain provisions of the coast- 
wise laws, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Troy, N. Y., 
praying for the passage of the so-called “Nelson bankruptcy 
bill,” relating to voluntary bankruptcy, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


He also presented the petition of Joseph Wild & Co., of New 
York City, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation to es- 
tablish a national court of patent appeals in Washington, D. C., 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 247, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, of Schenectady, 
N. Y., remonstrating against the adoption of any system of piece- 
work in the nayy-yards of the country, which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, praying for the enactment of legislation to acquire 
sites and buildings in foreign countries for the use of the diplo- 
matic and consular establishments of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Williamson Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association, of Williamson, N. Y., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide a uniform national and state law 
governing the manufacture and sale of insecticides and fungi- 
cides, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York 
City, N. Y., praying for the passage of the so-called “ Newlands 
bill,” providing for the erection of the Lincoln memorial on 
the Mall west of the Washington Monument, Washington, D. C., 
which were referred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also presented a petition of Chapin Post, No, 2, Depart- 
ment of New York, Grand Army of the Republic, of Buffalo, 
N. V., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the erection of a memorial to the memory of Brig. Gen. Henry 
W. Lawton, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 

He also presented a memorial of New York Division, Sons of 
Veterans, of Mount Vernon, N. Y., remonstrating against any 
appropriation being made for the purpose of erecting monu- 
ments to the memory of men who were connected with the con- 
federate army, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the New York Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, of New York City, N. Y., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to create in the Office of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury a bureau of arts and 
public buildings, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

He also presented the petition of Luyties Brothers, of New 
York City, praying for the adoption of a certain amendment to 
the proposed tariff bill to encourage the sale and importation 
of articles of domestic manufacture, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of C. W. Snow & Co., of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., remonstrating against any change being made in 
the basis of assessing dutiable values from the present basis 
of current market values in the country of export to the selling 
price in the United States, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Brooklyn 
and Long Island City, in the State of New York, remonstrating 
against the appointment of a permanent tariff commission, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 


Hudson, Buffalo, Oswego, and Troy, all in the State of New 
York, praying for the repeal of the duty on Canadian barley, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Dean Alvord Company, 
of New York City, remonstrating against the repeal of the duty 
on lead and zinc ores, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Wool Sorters’ Union No. 
349, American Federation of Labor, of Lawrence, Mass., remon- 
strating against any reduction being made in the duty on textile 
goods, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Local Lodges Nos, 364, 141, 841, 
767, 744, 1039, and 748, of Hornell, Schnectady, Troy, Staten 
Island, Oneida, Peekskill, Owego, and Cortland, all of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, in the State of New 
York, praying for the enactment of legislation to create a na- 
tional reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care and main- 
tenance of the American elk, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

He also presented a memorial of the Alabama Marble Com- 
pany, of New York City, remonstrating against the repeal of 
the duty on marble, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Schenectady 
and Albion, in the State of New York, praying for the passage 
of the so-called “ Burkett-Foelker” bill to prohibit the inter- 
state telegraphing of race-gambling bets, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to regulate the inter- 
state transportation of intoxicating liquors, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York 
City, praying for the enactment of legislation governing the 
operation of motor vehicles within the District of Columbia 
and the Territories while engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Local Division No. 367, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Syracuse, N. Y., pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called “ Nicholls bill” relative to 
the military establishments of the country, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying for a modification of the present duty on oilcloth and 
linoleum, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES presented a joint resolution of the legislature of 
Washington, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate joint resolution 5. By Senator Ruth. 


Whereas the daily papers are authority for the report that the aged 
mother of Capt. Charles Gridley, who commanded the cruiser Olympia 
at Poa battle of Manila, must toil for her daily bread at the age of — 
an 
- Whereas, the cruiser Olympia fired the first shot In that illustrious 
battle which gave the command of the great Pacific Ocean to the United 
States, thereby forever associating our state capitol with the noble 
captain who responded with such effect to Admiral Dewey's laconic 
command, Tou may fire when ready, Gridley :” Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate of the State of Washington (the house con- 
8 That our Senators and Representatives in the Con of 
the United States be urged to secure for this aged woman, Mrs. Ann 
Gridley, an adequate pension to solace her declining years. 

Passed by the senate February 26, 1909. 

A. 8. RUTH, 
President of the Senate, 

Passed by the house February 27, 1909. 

Lro. O. MEIGS, 
Speaker of the House. 


Mr. JONES presented a joint memorial of the legislature of 
Washington, which was referred to the Committee on Forest 
Reservations and the Protection of Game, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, THE STATR OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


To all to whom these presents shall come: 


I, Sam H. Nichols, secretary of state of the State of Washington, and 
keeper of the seal thereof, do hereby certify that the annexed copy of 
house joint memorial No. 7, of legislative session of 1909, has been com- 
pared by me with the original enrolled copy of said resolution now on 
file in this department, and that the same is a true copy thereof and of 
the whole thereof, together with all official indorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State, at the capitol, in the city of Olympia, this 12th day 
of March, A, D. 1909. 

LS RAL. Sau H. NICHOLS 

Secretary of State. 
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House joint memorial 7. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the senate and house of representatives of the 
State of Washington, respectfully petition that, 

Whereas the American elk, formerly so plentiful in the United States 
and other sections of North ‘America, is ra idly diminishing in numbers 
and will become entirely extinct within a few years unless the National 
Government takes some immediate steps for the preservation of the 
species; and 

Whereas at the present time no suitable reserve has been established 
by the National Government for such p se: And now therefore be it 

Resolved by the house and senate of the State of Washington, That 
the Con 1 of the United States pass such legislation as — now before 
it creating a reserve for the American elk in the State of 1 
Pien enma a suitable appropriation for that purpose; an t 
urther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forthwith transmitted to 
each Senator and Congressman * the — 1 of Washington for their 
use in endeavoring to secure — pi ch legislation. 

Passed by the house Februar, 

Passed by the senate March 3.200 


Mr. JONES presented a concurrent resolution of the legisla- 
ture of Washington, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the Rxcond, as fol- 
lows: 


Senate concurrent resolution 17. By Senator Metcalf. 


Whereas it appears from the investigation made by the Senate Bie the 
bnitea States and otherwise that polygamy still exists in certain p 

in the United States, notwithstanding prohibitory statutes enacted * 
the several States thereof; a 

Whereas the ee of Sey condemned by the 
people of the United States, on there Tis a and for the more effectual 
prohibition 5 . È placing the same under federal jurisdiction and 


control, at the ime N to each State the right to make and 
enforce s own m Laws relating to marriage and divorce: Now there- 
ore 


„ by the senate of the State of Washington (the I concur- 
), That application be, and the same is hereby, made to ag See 
er the provisions of Article V of the Constitution of the United 

Btates, for the call of a convention to propose an amendment to the 

Constitution of the United States whereby pol, and polygamous 

cohabitation shall be prohibited and Congress given power to 

enforce such prohibition by appropriate legislation. 

Resolved further, That the secretary of state be, and is hereby, di- 
rected to transmit coples of this application to the Senate and ouse 
of Representatives of the United States and to the several Members of 
the said body representing this State therein. 

Passed the senate February 2, 1909. 


A. 8. RUTH, 
President of the Senate. 


Leo. O. MEIGS 
Speaker of the House. 


Mr. JONES presented memorials of sundry citizens of Wash- 
ington remonstrating against any reduction being made in the 
oad on lumber, which were referred to the Committee on 

inance. 


Mr. STEPHENSON presented a joint resolution of the legis- 
lature of Wisconsin, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution gage that 4 3 88 measures lead - 
ing to repairs of Portage lev 


Whereas a Sed of the levee ie ge north 3 of the Wisconsin 
River at Po to 5 31 miles of the lower of such 
levee, locally rene — as government levee,” is in urgent need of 
immediate repairs; and 
Whereas this 1 of the levee was built by the General Government 
in 1888, and maintained by the General Government until about 1900, 
since which time no repairs have been made; and 
Whereas it is generally understood that the General 8 still 
holds the. right of way and has the legal control of this the 
levee, thus preventing the State, county, or a authori 
pairing or exercising control over the same; 
Whereas these facts were set forth in * 
of this legislature, which report ap 
assembly under date of June 24, 1907, i the same facts nre now 
further confirmed by a communieation from the state levee commission, 
consisting of three citizens of ae acting under state authority, 
which communication is in part as follows: 
“The undersigned state levee commissioners ry mgee gn 
that the Wisconsin River, since the inspection by legislative 
committee in 1907, has washed off all of the bank for a distance of 
nearly 300 feet and even slightly undermined the government levee at 
some pias which make repairs absolutely necessary to prevent a 
Such Fogo commission says: “ We are firm and right 
in our belief, in which the whole community shares, that fhe vern- 
ment levee is a necessary protection to the ernment canal leading 
from. the Wisconsin River to the Fox, as w 


Passed the house February 24, 1909. 


rt made by ttee 
journals of senate and 


al the le 
hy the levos 


sparen ernment works D mentioned 
need the protection of this levee, but the 2 of several thousand of 
our citizens who have homes in the district that will be overflowed in 
case of a break in the government levee, as well as private rty 
valued at several millions of dollars, and to 4 t extent, alt — the 
cities and — — the vast manufacturing an — * 1 oare along 
the up Fox River above Lake Winnebago: 2 — 

Resolved, That the fo facts be immediatel Scone to the at- 
tention of the Wisconsin Members of Congress; and further 


meee That the legislature 


urgently ae Sgt that measures be 
y instituted leading to the , by the General Government, 


rt — the —— levee he: referred to—such repairs being 
ve and conditions will not admit of delay; and further 
— That if any soygu on exists as to the legal ownerehip of 
the ri. —— of way = the right of supervision of this so-called “ govern- 


of that p 


ment ”" that the necessary investi 2 de made to determine such 
ownership, D but that the — rep: not delayed during such 
vestigation. 


JOHN STRANGE 
President of the Senate. 
F. E. ANDREWS, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
H. BANCROFT, 
Speaker of the eat 


Chief bia of the the Asan PIT. 

Mr. STEPHENSON presented memorials of sundry citizens 
of Appleton, Little Chute, Park Falls, Marinette, Eau Claire, 
and Crivitz, all in the State of Wisconsin, remonstrating against 
the repeal of the duty on print paper, wood pulp, etc., which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the William Lawrence Shoe 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., and a petition of sundry citizens 
of Madison, Wis., praying for the repeal of the duty on hides, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Milwaukee, 
Wis., praying for the imposition of just and higher duties on im- 
ported lithographs to equalize the conditions existing between 
the importer and the domestic producer, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Boyd, 
Wis., remonstrating against the repeal of the duty on barley 
—— other grains, which was referred to the Committee on 

inance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Omro, 
Osseo, and Ellison Bay, all in the State of Wisconsin, praying 
for the passage of the so-called rural parcels-post“ and pos- 
tal sayings banks” bills, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented petitions of Local Lodges Nos. 864, 259, 402, 
and 410, of Beloit, Green Bay, Eau Claire, and Madison, all of 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, in the State of 
Wisconsin, praying for the enactment of legislation to create a 
national reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care and 
maintenance of the American elk, which were referred to the 
Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of 
Game. 

Mr. PILES presented a joint memorial of the legislature of 
Washington, which was referred to the Committee on Forest 
‘Reservations and the Protection of Game and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED States OF America, THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
To all whom these presents shall come: 
I, Sam H. etree ce secretary of state of the State of Washington and 
keeper of the seal — . — — certif. sent the annex 
house joint memorial No. session of 1 
with the original enrolled wie of said artes now on file in this 


together with all official indorsements thereon, 
In rag ag Ai whereof I have hereunto set my be and affixed the 
seal of the State 1850 the capitol, in the city of fa this 12th day 


of oats A. D. 
[SEAL] Sax H. NICHOLS, 


Secreta: State. 
House joint memorial 7. <= 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 


Your Pag mq tons the senate and 3 — representatives ot the 


at —— 1 y petition 
the American elk, formerly $ £0 plentiful in the United States 

aie other . atti of North morera: By diminis in numbers 
and will become entirely — 
tional Gouen takes some imm 
the species; 

Whereas at Pile 3 time no suitable reserve has been established 
By am National Government for such purposes: And now, therefore, 


Resolved by the house 
the Con of the United States pass such a on as is now before 
it, crea: a reserve for the American elk in t. e State, of Trani; and 
making, a suitable appropriation for that 5 and be it further 
olved, That a copy of this resolution be forthwith transmitted to 
each nag a and C from the State of en for their 


ie years ess the Na- 
ediate steps for the preservation of 


and senate of the cee of Washington, That 


se in endeavo to secure the passage of such legislation. 
2 Passed by the house 8 Ee 1509. 
Passed by the senate March 2, 


Mr. GAMBLE presented a ae resolution of the legislature 
of South Dakota, which was referred to the Committee on Im- 
migration and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. - 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 


* — | C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota and kee of 
great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instrament 
of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No. 29 as 
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passed by the legislature of 1909 together with all indorsements thereon 

and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with the original now 

on file in this office. ; 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 

great seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre 

this 4th day of March, 1909. 
SAMUEL C. POLI 


[SEAL.] LEY, 
Seoretary of State. 
House joint resolution 29. 


A joint resolution memorilalizing Congress to establish hospitals for the 
examination of intending immigrants at the principal European ports 
of embarkation. 

Be it enacted by the house of representatives of the State of South 
Dakota (the senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States 
be, and it hereby is, respectfully petitioned to establish at the chief 
European ports of embarkation hospitals under the direction of expert 
American 1 for the physical examination of intending immi- 

ants to America, to the end that the hardships incident to examina- 

ions and the refusal of the authorities to admit immigrants at the 

American ports, by reason of which families are broken up and sub- 

mitted to great distress, may be averted. 


Mr. GAMBLE presented a joint resolution of the legislature 
of South Dakota, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota and keeper 
of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instru- 
ment of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No. 
23, as passed by the legislature of 1909, together with all indorsements 
thereon, and of the whole thereof, and has compared with the 
original now on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I haye hereunto set my hand and affixed the 

t seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre 
his 4th day of March, 1909. 
1 SAMUEL C. POLLEY 


[SEAL 
ary of State. 
House joint resolution 23. 


A joint resolution memorializing and petitioning Congress to enact laws 
giving the Interstate Commerce Commission power and authority to 
fix maximum rates of express charges and otherwise to supervise, 
regulate, and control express companies. 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the State of South 
Dakota (the senate concurring): 

Sucriox 1. Whereas under the 8 system there is no adequate 
power comune, the state and terstate business of express com- 
anies; an z 
y Whereas the express charges in many instances are exorbitant: 
Therefore be it 

Resolred, That we do hereby urge and request the Congress of the 
United States by proper enactment to authorize and command the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to fix the maximum rates of express 
pln and otherwise to supervise, regulate, and control the express 
companies. 


Mr. GAMBLE presented a joint resolution of the legislature 
of South Dakota, which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 


STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota and keeper 
of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instru- 
ment of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution 
No. 22, as passed by the legislature of 1 „ together with all indorse- 
ments thereon, and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with 
the original now on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 

t seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre 
is 4th day of March, 1909. 
[SRAL] SAMUEL C. POLLEY, 

Secretary of State. 


House joint resolution 22. 


A joint resolution requesting Con to set aside a township of land 
in the Bad Lands of South Dakota for a national park. 

Whereas there is a small section of country about the headwaters 
of the White River in South Dakota where nature has carved the sur- 
face of the earth into most unique and interesting forms and has ex- 
posed — pe geological formations to an extent perhaps not else- 
where found; an 

Whereas this formation is so unique, pictu ue, and valuable for 
the purpese of study that a portion of it should retained in its 
native state: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That Congress be, and hereby is, uested to provide that the Secretary 
of the Interior shall select a township of government land in the most 
picturesque portion of the region mentioned and the same shall be set 
aside — be kept as a national park. 


Mr. GAMBLE presented a joint resolution of the legislature 
of South Dakota, which was referred to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota, and keeper 
of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instrument 


Marcu 22, 


as passed by the legislature of 1909, a eee with all indorsements 
thereon, and of the whole thereof, and been compared with the 
original now on file in this office. 
n testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of South Dakota, Done at the city of Pierre this 
th day of March, 1909. 
[SEAL.] SAMUEL C. POLLEY, 
Secretary of State. 


House joint resolution 28. 


A joint resolution memorializing Congress to sink experimental artesian 
wells on arid and semiarid lentes 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the State of South 
Dakota (the senate concurring), That the 8 the United States 
is hereby petitioned to provide for sinking a number of experimental 
artesian wells upon arid and semiarid public lands in the several States 
which are remote from streams of running water. 


Mr. GAMBLE presented a joint resolution of the legislature 
of South Dakota, which was referred to the Committee on 
aie Lands and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
ows: 


STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


UNITED STATES or AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota, and keeper 
of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instru- 
ment of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No. 
15 as passed by the 1 of 1909, together with all indorsements 
thereon and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with the 
original now on file In this office. 

ž = 6 k REVS Serene . my 12 and N the 
reat seal o e State of Sou ota. me at the city of Fierre 
this 4th day of March, 1909. * 

SAMUEL C. POLLEY 


[SEAL] 
Secretary of State. 
House joint resolution 15. 


A joint resolution and memorial, requesting the Congress of the United 
State to pass an act granting unto the State of South Dakota 
62,029.40 acres of land in lieu of a like amount of land heretofore 
granted to said State for the support of the common schools of said 
State, and which said land so heretofore nted has been appro- 
priated by the Government of the United States for public reserva- 
tions and which is included in the public reservation known as the 
“Black Hills” and the “Sioux” national forests, and permitting 
the State of South Dakota to make lien selections out of any public 
lands within the said State of South Dakota which are now being 
opened to settlement. 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the State of South 
Dakota (the senate concurring): 

Section 1. Whereas by an act of Congress passed and approved on 
the 22d day of February, 1889, there was granted unto the State of 
South Dakota for the support of the common schools all of sections 16 
and 36 in every township within the State; and 

Whereas by act of Congress of March 3, 1891, and acts amendatory 
thereto power was vested in the President of the United States to set 
apart and reserve in any State or Territory haying public land bearing 
forests, wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, as pub- 
lie reservations; and 7 

Whereas the President of the United States by proclamation has set 
apart and reserved for the purposes before mentioned public reserva- 
tions including lands in Custer, Lawrence, Meade, Pennington, and 
Butte counties, 8. Dak.; and 

Whereas there was included within said reseryations so set apart 
62,029.40 acres of school lands of the State of South Dakota; and 

Whereas the said State of South Dakota by virtue of the creation 
of said reservations is largely deprived of said lands; and 

Whereas the State of South Dakota is desirous of relinquishing any 
claim which it has or should have in or to any of the school lands 
which the said State has or should have had within said reservations, 
and of securing from the Congress of the United States an act permit- 
ting it to select lieu lands out of any public lands which are now 
being opened to settlement in said State within the Standing Rock and 
Cheyenne River Indian reservations prior to the opening of such lands 
to homestead entry in place of the said school lands so included within 
said reservations: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we do hereby earnestly urge the Congress of the 
United States by proper enactment to authorize the said State of South 
Dakota to select out of any unappropriated lands which are now being 
opened to settlement within said Indian reservations in said State 
62,029.40 acres of land for the support of common schools of said 
State in lieu of the same amount of land appropriated by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States In the establishment of the Black Hills 
and Sioux national forests; be it further 

Resolved, That we request our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress to employ their best efforts to accomplish this end during the 
present session of Congress, or during the special session which may 
convene soon after the adjournment of the present session. 


Mr. FRYE presented a memorial of the New England Dry 
Goods Association, remonstrating against the proposed increase 
in the duty on hosiery and gloves, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. - 

He also presented a petition of the quarterly meeting of 
Friends, of Vassalboro, Me., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to regulate the interstate transportation of intoxicating 
liquors, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry lithographers employed 
in the State of Maine, praying for an increase in the duty on 
lithographic products, which was referred to the Committee on 


of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No. 28, | Finance. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF CLERKS AND MESSENGERS, 


Mr. KEAN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 5), which was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to: 

Senate resolution 5. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Conservation of National Resources 
and the Committee on Expenditures in the Post-Office Department be, 
and they are hereby, each authorized to employ a clerk at the rate of 
$2,220 per annum and a messenger at the rate of $1,440 per annum, to 
= pai from the contingent fund of the Senate until otherwise provided 

y law. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MESSENGERS. 


Mr. KEAN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 6), which was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to: 

Senate resolution 6. 

Resolved, That the resolutions of February 5, 1902, and January 4, 
1906, authorizing the employment of messengers to the following com- 
mittees, viz: On Revision of the Laws of the United States, To In- 
vestigate the Condition of the Potomac River Front at Washington, 


and On National Banks, be, and the same are hereby, repealed from 
and after the passage of this resolution. 


PRINTING OF TARIFF BILL, ETC. 


Mr. ELKINS, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was 
referred the concurrent resolution 5 from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, reported it without amendment, and it was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 5. 


Resolved by the House oe Representatives (the Senate concurring). 
That there be printed for the use of the two Houses 30,000 copies of 
the bill of the House (H. R. 1438) entitled “A bill to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” with an index thereto, and the same number of the 
report thereon, 25,000 copies of said 5 to be accompanied with the 
views of the minority, all in document form, 9,000 copies for the use of 
the Senate and 21, copies for the use of the House. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HEYBURN introduced a bill (S. 1) authorizing the pur- 
chase of grounds for the accommodation of public buildings for 
the use of the Government of the United States in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, which was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2) to establish land courts of 
the United States and an appellate land court of the United 
States, which was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 8) to amend section 4 of an act 
entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 
4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, which was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands: 

A bill (S. 4) providing the manner of making payments for 
water rights under reclamation act of June 17, 1902; and 

A bill (S. 5) providing for the reappraisement of unsold lots 
in town sites on reclamation projects, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HEYBURN introduced the following bills, which were 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining: 

A bill (S. 6) providing for the establishment at the seat of 
government of a department of mines; and 

A bill (S. 7) to validate the location of mineral claims here- 
tofore made by United States deputy mineral surveyors during 
their incumbency in office. 

Mr. HEYBURN introduced the following bills, which were 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands: : 

A bill (S. 8) to reimburse the States and Territories for sec- 
tions 16 and 86 when taken for forest or other government 
reserves; 

A bill (S. 9) to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal tim- 
1 iki laws, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 

an 

A bill (S. 10) to modify the boundary lines of the Priest 
River National Forest in Idaho. 

Mr. HEYBURN introduced a bill (S. 11) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the State of Idaho, which was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Fisheries. 


xLIV——_9 


He also introduced a bill (S. 12) providing for the deposit of 


‘a model of any vessel of war of the United States Navy, bearing 


the name of a State of the United States, in the capitol build- 
ing of said State, which was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

A bill (S. 13) to amend the military record of John J. 
Muehleisen ; 

A bill (S. 14) to amend the military record of Edward B. 
Metz; and : 

A bill (S. 15) to amend the military record of Jonas O. 
Johnson. = 

Mr. HEYBURN introduced a bill (S. 16) to prevent fraudu- 
lent representations as to government guaranties of foods and 
medicines, which was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Manufactures. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions: 

A bill (S. 17) granting an increase of pension to Moses Ashen- 
felter, with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 18) granting a pension to Maria H. Amsden; 5 

A bill (S. 19) granting a pension to Anthony L. Bledsoe, with 
accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 20) granting an increase of pension to Edward A. 
Butt; 

A bill (S. 21) granting an increase of pension to Christopher 
Camp; 

A bill (S. 22) granting an increase of pension to David Chap} 
man, with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 23) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Chretien ; 

55 bill (S. 24) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
ark; 

A bill (S. 25) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo Conk- 
lin, with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 26) granting an increase of pension to John D. 
Elliott; 

A bill (S. 27) granting a pension to Emma Felch; 

A bill (S. 28) granting a pension to Jethro J. T. Garde: 

A bill (S. 29) granting an increase of pension to Dewitt C. 
Gardner, with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 80) granting an increase of pension to John Hays; 

A bill (S. 31) granting a pension to Thomas Heady; 

A bill (S. 32) granting an increase of pension to Simon Jen- 


son; 
3 aobo (S. 33) granting an increase of pension to David 
ewell; 
= A bill (S. 34) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
nney ; ` 

A bill (S. 35) granting an increase of pension to Leander 
McGrew; 

A bill (S. 36) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Moore, with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 37) granting an increase of 
Mourer, with accompanying papers; Š 

A bill (S. 38) granting a pension to William L. Naftzger, 
with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S: 39) granting an increase of 
Passage, with accompanying papers; 
8 (S. 40) granting an increase of pension to Lafayette 

att; ; 

A bill (S. 41) granting an increase of pension to Samuel J. 
Powers, with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 42) granting an increase of pension to John W: 
Rogers, with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 43) granting an increase of pension to Max Reidel, 
with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 44) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
Roe, with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 45) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Savage; 

A bill (S. 46) granting an increase of pension to David D. 
Sullivan, with an accompanying paper: 

A bill (S. 47) granting an increase of pension to John Todd ; 
TA bill (S. 48) granting an increase of pension to Eri G. 

er; : 
waa bill (S. 49) granting an increase of pension to James R. 
assar ;- > 
A bill (S. 50) granting an increase of pension to James K; 
Watts; - 


pension to Allen D. 


pension to Jacob D. 
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A bill (S. 51) granting an increase of pension to Thomas W. 
Wheeler, with accompanying papers; and 

A bill (S. 52) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Woolring, with accompanying papers. 

Mr. SCOTT introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 53) granting a pension to William M, Pomroy; 

A bill (S. 54) granting a pension to John R. Clegg, with an 
accompanying paper; 

A bill (S. 55) granting an increase of pension to John S. 
Kenney ; 

A bill (S. 56) granting an increase of pension to William S. 
Holland, with the accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 57) granting an increase of pension to Peter Van- 


ke 
A bm (S. 58) granting an increase of pension to Charles S. 


Cain 

re im (S. 59) granting an increase of pension to Thomas G. 
arper; 

4 A ‘bit (S. 60) granting an increase of pension to Henry L. 
mith 

papit (S. 61) granting an increase of pension to William P, 
vejo; 

A bill (S. 62) granting a pension to Cemantha Hyer; 

x A bill (S. 63) granting an increase of pension to Henry New- 
ouse; 

A bill (S. 64) granting a pension to Joshua I. Cooksey; 

A bill (S. 65) granting pensions to volunteer army nurses of 
the civil war; 

A bill (S. 66) for the relief of Capt. Isaac Alt's n (B), 
Forty-sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Mili 

A bill (S. 67) for the relief of Capt. John ace company, 
West Virginia Volunteer Militia ; 

A bill (S. 68) for the relief of Capt. John Bond’s company, 
West Virginia Volunteer Militia ; 

A bill (S. 69) for the relief of Capt. Sampson Snyder's com- 
pany, West Virginia Volunteer Militia ; 

A bill (S. 70) granting a pension to H. Heasley; 

A bill (S. 71) granting a pension to John B. Garvey; 

A bill (S. 72) granting a pension to Cora C. O'Neill; 

A bill (S. 73) granting an increase of pension to William E. 
Cornwell; 

A bill (S. 74) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Crumbaugh; 

A bill (S. 75) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Harless; à 
ate bill (S. 76) granting an increase of pension to James H. 

eGill; 

A bill (S. 77) granting pensions to officers and enlisted men 
of the military and naval service of the United States who 
served ninety days or more during the war of the rebellion, and 
for other purposes; 
uerai (S. 78) granting an increase of pension to H. H. 

chael; 

3 (S. 79) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
achus; 
a A 80) granting an increase of pension to Carr Nich- 
olas; an 

A bill (S. 81) granting an increase of pension to Joseph E. 

Insco 


Mr. SCOTT introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 


on Claims: 
A bill (S. 82) for the relief of the estate of Philip Null, đe- 


ceased ; 

A bill (S. 83) for the relief of the estate of John Burns, đe- 
ceased ; 

A bill (S. 84) for the relief of Oakley Randall; 

A bill (S. 85) for the relief of the heirs of William A. Griffin, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 86) for the relief of the heirs of James L. Pyne, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 87) for the relief of William H. West; 

A bill (S. 88) for the relief of William D. Graham; 

A bill (S. 89) for the relief of the estate of James R. D. Mor- 
rison, deceased ; 

A bill (8. 90) for the relief of the estate of Jacob Custer, de- 


ceased ; 
A bill (S. 91) for the relief of the heirs of Charles A. Dinkle, 
heirs of John F. Dinkle, and J. Daniel Dinkle; 
s A bill (8. 92) for the rellef of the heirs of Thomas G. Flagg, 


A bill (S. 93) for the relief of Jessie W; Graham, sole heir of 
Jesse Graham, deceased; 

A bill (S. 94) for the relief of the estate of Henry Gannon, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8. 95) for the relief of the estate of James H. Har- 
desty, deceased ; 

noes (5. 96) for the relief of the estate of Levi Moler, de- 
cea 

A bill (S. 97) for the relief of the estate of Samuel Ridenour, 
deceased; 

A bill (8. 98) for the relief of the heirs of Harmon Snyder, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8. 99) for the relief of the estate of James Watson, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 100) for the relief of George A. Davis, administrator 
of Mrs. Martha N. Davis, deceased; 

A bill (S. 101) for the relief of the estate of Jacob J. Fore- 
man, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 102) for the relief of George A. Davis, administrator 
of Patrick Brady, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 103) for the relief of R. S. Gillilan, executrix of 
the estate of M. B. Gillilan; and 

A bill (S. 104) for the relief of George W. Board. 

Mr. SCOTT introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

A bill (S. 105) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Andrew C. Boyd; 

A bill (S. 106) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Solomon M. Bennett; 

A bill (S. 107) for the relief of Stephen A. West; 

A bill (S. 108) to correct the military record of David N. 
Kinkead; 

A bill (S. 109) to bring about the gradual readjustment of 
rank throughout the several lines of the artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry of the Regular Army 

A bill (S. 110) (by 8 to correct the inequalities of pro- 
motion in the army caused by the one-time system of regi- 
mental promotion; and 

A bill (S. 111) to increase the efficiency of the Army of the 
United States. 

Mr. SCOTT introduced a bill (S. 112) to limit the jurisdiction 
of certain judges appointed under the authority of the United 
States, which was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 113) to amend section 3165 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States relative to revenue 
officers who may administer oaths and take evidence, which was 
read twice by its title and réferred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 114) taxing real estate in the 
District of Columbia at the true value thereof, which was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 115) for the relief of Marcellus 
Troxell, which was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 116) to tax certain deposits 
with national banking associations, and for other purposes, 
which was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 117) authorizing the issuance of 
bonds to erect public buildings in cities of 5,000 or more popu- 
lation, which was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were sever- 
ally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

A bill (S. 118) to repeal acts heretofore passed relating to 
alienation of the title of the United States to land in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 119) to provide for ascertaining the interest or 
title of the United States in any land or water rights in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. SCOTT introduced a bill (S. 120) for the relief of Capt. 
E. C. Harper’s company (A), Forty-sixth Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Militia, which was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. McCUMBER introduced a bill (S. 121) to provide for the 
inspection and grading of grain entering into interstate com- 
merce, and to secure uniformity in standards and classification 
of grain, and for other purposes, which was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 122) to provide for the inspec- 
tion of immigrants to the United States, which was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions: 

A bill (S. 123) to amend an act entitled “An act to increase 
the pension of widows, minor children, etc., of deceased soldiers 
and sailors of the late civil war, the war with Mexico, the 
various Indian wars, etc, and to grant a pension to certain 
widows of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the late civil 
war;” and 

A bill (S. 124) to provide for placing ex-Presidents of the 
United States on the retired list as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and the Navy of the United States, and to provide for an 
annuity for the widows of Presidents and ex-Presidents. 

Mr. McCUMBER introduced a bill (S. 125) to provide for the 
payment of installments due on contracts or land entries made 
under the provisions of an act entitled “An act appropriating 
the receipts from the sale and disposal of public lands in cer- 
tain States and Territories to the construction of irrigation 
works for the reclamation of arid lands,” approved June 17, 
1902, which was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 126) to confirm and legalize 
prior admissions to citizenship of the United States where the 
judge or clerk of the court administering the oath to the appli- 
cant or his witnesses has failed to sign or seal the record, oath, 
or the judgment of admission, and to establish a proper record 
of such citizenship, which was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry: 

A bill (S. 127) to establish an agricultural plant, shrub, and 
tree experimental station at or near the city of Mandan, west 
of the Missouri River, in the State of North Dakota; and 

A bill (S. 128) to establish an agricultural experiment station 
at or near the city of Williston, in the State.of North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER introduced a bill (S. 129) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide revenue for the Government and to 
encourage the industries of the United States,” which was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 180) to establish a fish-culture 
station at the city of Fargo, in the State of North Dakota, which 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Fisheries. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds: 

A bill (S. 181) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Wahpeton, N. Dak.; and 

A bill (S. 182) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Jamestown, N. Dak. 

Mr. McCUMBER intreduced a bill (S. 133) to provide for the 
incorporation, control, and goyernment of associations organized 
to carry on business entering into or becoming a part of inter- 
state commerce, which was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 134) establishing rate of pay for 
rural free carriers, which was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Oflices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. BROWN introduced a bill (S. 135) to amend section 3224 
of the United States Compiled Statutes so as to prevent the 
restraining of the assessment or collection of any tax, state, 
county, municipal, district, or federal, which was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 136) to amend an act entitled 
“An act appropriating the receipts from the sale and disposal 
of public lands in certain States and Territories to the con- 
struction of irrigation works for the reclamation of arid lands,” 
which was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

Mr. BURROWS introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 137) granting an increase of pension to Byron R. 
Pierce, with the accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 188) granting an increase of pension to William D. 
Kilgour; 

A bill (S. 189) granting an increase of pension to William F. 


Rodgers; 
A bill (S. 140) granting a pension to Grace M. Hunt; 


A bill (S. 141) granting an increase of pension to William H. 


wis 
Apin (S. 142) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin S. 
ur; 
8 bill (S. 143) granting an increase of pension to William 
aunt 
mae bil (S. 144) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
8 A ‘bi (S. 145) granting an increase of pension to James W. 
mith 

A bill (S. 146) granting an increase of pension to Charles R. 
Davis; 

A bill (S. 147) granting a pensfon to Ann Stearns; 

A bill (S. 148) granting an increase of pension to Wait B. 
Steenberg; 

A bill (S. 149) granting a pension to Margaret Barry; 

A bill (S. 150) granting an increase of pension to Charles L. 
Randall; and 

A bill (S. 151) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Angell. 

Mr. TAYLOR introduced a bill (S. 152) to improve the Cum- 
berland River, which was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 153) to erect an addition to the 
post-office and court-house building in the city of Jackson, State 
of Tennessee, which was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 154) to authorize the construc- 
tion of a national road from the city of Nashville, Tenn., to The 
Hermitage, which was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 155) requiring railroads and 
other common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to make 
prompt acknowledgment and adjustment of claims for over- 
charge on freight, and for loss and injury to same, which was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
Claims: 

A bill (S. 156) for the relief of T. J. Murphy; and 

A bill (S. 157) for the relief of George T. Larkin. 

Mr. TAYLOR introduced the following bills, which were sey- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 158) granting an increase of pension to James F, 
Campbell; 

A bill (S. 159) granting a pension to Georgia B. Snapp; 

A bill (S. 160) granting an increase of pension to A. F. 
Broyles; 

A bill (S. 161) granting an increase of pension to Prior P. 
Baird; 

A pill (S. 162) to grant pensions to the East Tennessee bridge 
burners ; 

A bill (S. 163) granting a pension to Mary E. Simerly; 

A bill (S. 164) granting an increase of pension to John G. 
Burchfield ; 

A bill (S. 165) granting a pension to Henry Jones; 

4 A on (S. 166) granting an increase of pension to Lottie J. 
wis: 

A bill (S. 167) granting an increase of pension to Jesse M. 
Moore; 

A bill (S. 168) granting a pension to Derris Gregg; 

A bill (S. 169) granting a pension to Elihu Messer; 

55 bill (S. 170) granting an increase of pension to A. Born- 
stein; 

A bill (S. 171) granting a pension to Michael Grace; 

A bill (S. 172) granting a pension to A. C. Donnelly; 

A bill (S. 173) granting an increase of pension to Jesse H. 
Patterson ; 

A bill (S. 174) granting a pension to Israel W. Bennett; 

A bill (S. 175) granting a pension to John H. Smith; and 

A bill (S. 176) granting a pension to Elza Houston. 

Mr. PAYNTER introduced a bill (S. 177) to fix the price of 
gas in the District of Columbia, which was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FLETCHER introduced a bill (S. 178) to remove the 


‘charge of desertion from the military record of Abraham Col- 


linsworth, which was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CLAPP introduced a bill (S. 179) to provide for the dis- 
tribution of the reports of the United States circuit courts of 
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appeals and of the United States circuit and district courts to 
certain officers of the United States, and for other purposes, 
which was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GAMBLE introduced a bill (S. 180) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the adjudication and payment of 
claims arising from Indian depredations,” approved March 3, 
1891, which was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Depredations. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands: 

A bill (S. 181) granting to the State of South Dakota a cer- 
tain amount of Jand in lieu of a like amount of land heretofore 
granted to the State and subsequently appropriated by the 
United States for forest reservation purposes, and for other 
purposes; and 

A bill (S. 182) regulating the settlement of the accounts be- 
tween the United States and the several States relative to the 
disposition of the public lands, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GAMBLE introduced a bill (S. 183) to authorize the sale 
and disposition of a portion of the surplus and unallotted lands in 
the Rosebud Indian Reservation, in the State of South Dakota, 
and making appropriation and provision to carry the same into 
effect, which was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 184) authorizing the purchase of 
additional lands for the Fort Meade Military Reservation, in 
the State of South Dakota, and making appropriation therefor, 
which was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 185) to establish mining ex- 
periment stations, to aid in the development of the mineral re- 
sources of the United States, and for other purposes, which 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds: 

A bill (S. 186) providing for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Brookings, S. Dak. ; 

A bill (S. 187) providing for the erection of a public build- 
ing in the city of Rapid City, S. Dak.; 

A bill (S. 188) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Madison, in the State of 
South Dakota ; 

A bill (S. 189) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Canton, in the State of 
South Dakota; and 

A bill (S. 190) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Vermilion, in the State 
of South Dakota. 

Mr. GAMBLE introduced the following bills, which were sey- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands: 

A bill (S. 191) to amend an act approved February 24, 1905, 
for the protection of persons furnishing labor, materials, plant, 
and supplies for the construction of public works; and 

A bill (S. 192) for the relief of the First National Bank of 
Bellefourche, S. Dak. 

Mr. GAMBLE introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Claims: 

A bill (S. 198) for the relief of James D. Elliott; and 

A bill (S. 194) for the relief of Isaac Bettelyoun. 

Mr. GAMBLE introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 195) granting an increase of pension to Martin V. 
Benkert, with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 196) granting a pension to Sarah M. Trousdale; 

A bill (S. 197) granting an increase of pension to Perry Fel- 


lers; 

A bill (S. 198) granting an increase of pension to Gilman 
Stevens; 

A bill’ (S. 199) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Maxwell; 

A bill (8. 200) granting an increase of pension to Samuel H. 
Parker, with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 201) granting an increase of pension to Lynus J. 
Kibbe, with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 202) granting an increase of pension to Thomas W. 
Knight, with accompanying papers; 


A bill (S. 203) granting an increase of pension to Joseph B. 
Fearon, with accompanying papers; and 
A bill (S. 204) granting os 8 of pension to Joseph 
Hough, with an accompanying 
Mr. BURNHAM introduced the 5 bills, which were 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions: 4 
A bill (S. 205) granting a pension to Hannah A. J. Cooper; 
A bill (S. 206) granting a pension to Sarah D. Drew; 
82 bill (S. 207) granting an increase of pension to Mary As 
aker ; 
1 (S. 208) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo 
A bill (S. 209) granting an increase of pension to Leonard 
Boardman; 
A bill (8. 210) granting an increase of pension to Lillia Q. 
Brackett; 
—.— bill (S. 211) granting an increase of pension to Irene A. 
ne; 
A bill (8. 212) granting an increase of pension to William 


an ill (S. 213) granting an increase of pension to Horatio J. 
lins; 

A bill (S. 214) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Currier; and 

A bill (S. 215) granting an increase of pension to Charles E, 
Doying. 

Mr. BURKETT introduced the following bills, which were 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims: 

A bill (S. 216) for the relief of Walls 0. McCool; 

A bill (S. 217) for the relief of Mary C. Burgess; and 

A bill (S. 218) for the relief of Leander Gerrard and Edward 
A. Gerrard. 

Mr. BURKETT introduced a bill (S. 219) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the State of Nebraska, which was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Fisheries. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds: 

A bill (S. 220) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon in the city of Falls City, 
State of Nebraska; 

A bill (S. 221) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon in the city of Westpoint, 
State of Nebraska ; 

A bill (S. 222) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon in the city of Wayne, State 
of Nebraska; and 

A bill (S. 223) providing for the procuring of additional land 
for the site of the public building at Beatrice, Nebr. 

Mr. BURKETT introduced a bill (S. 224) providing for carry- 
ing free of postage in the mails reading matter for the use of 
the blind, and for other purposes, which was read twice by its 


title and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


Roads. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

A bill (S. 225) to prevent the nullification of state anti- 
gambling laws by international or interstate transmission of 
race-gambling bets or of racing odds; 

A bill (S. 226) to amend an act entitled “An act to divide 
the judicial district of Nebraska into divisions and to provide 
for an additional district judge in said district; ” and 

A bill (S. 227) to amend section 720 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. 

Mr. BURKETT introduced the following bills, which were 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

A bill (S. 228) to provide for macadamizing Fort Crook mili- 
tary boulevard from Fort Crook, Nebr., to the south city limits 
of South Omaha, Nebr., and appropriating money therefor; 

A bill (S. 229) for the establishment of a general depot of the 
Quartermaster’s Department of the United States Army at 
Omaha, Nebr. ; 

A bill (S. 230) to increase the efficiency of the Signal Corps 
of the Army; 

A bill (S. 231) to establish the true status of the First Regi- 
ment, Second Brigade, Nebraska Mounted Militia; and 

A bill (S. 232) to establish the true status of the Nebraska 
Territorial Militia. 

Mr. BURKETT introduced a bill (S. 233) to amend section 
5239 of chapter 4 of title 62 of an act entitled National 
banks,” Reyised Statutes of the United States, 1878, which 
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was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. : 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

A bill (S. 234) to regulate commerce; 

A bill (S. 235) to prevent discriminations in interstate tele- 
graph and telephone rates and fixing requirements governing 
the receipt and preservation of such messages; and 

A bill (S. 236) to promote the safety of employees and tray- 
elers upon railroads. by compelling common carriers by railroad 
to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and 
appurtenances thereto. 

Mr. BURKETT introduced the following bills, which were 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 237) to extend the provisions of the acts of June 
27, 1890, and May 9, 1900, and February 6, 1907, regarding pen- 
sions, so as to include the officers and privates of Captain 
Stufft’s independent company of Indian scouts, Nebraska Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and the widows and minor children of such 
persons; 

A bill (S. 238) granting a pension to Jerome De Vriendt; 
Te bill (S. 239) granting an increase of pension to Samuel W. 

pright; 

A bill (S. 240) granting an increase of pension to George B. 
Smith; 

A bill (S. 241) granting a pension to Jane Warren; 

A bill (S. 242) granting an increase of pension to George W. 


Mann; 
A bill (S. 243) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 


F. Dodd; 

A bill (S. 244) granting an increase of pension to Charles E. 
Barker; 

A bill (S. 245) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
Brady ; 

A bill (S. 246) granting an increase of pension to Maud J. 
Clark; 

A bill (S. 247) granting an increase of pension to Silas M. 
Clark ; 

A bill (S. 248) granting an increase of pension to Howard G. 
Cleaveland ; 

A bill (S. 249) granting an increase of pension to H. T, 


Coffman ; 

A bill (S. 250) granting an increase of pension to Ella R. 
Cooper ; 

A pill (S. 251) granting a pension to Joseph L. Cooper: 

A bill (S. 252) granting an increase of pension to Thornton 
S. Crosley ; 

A bill (S. 253) granting an increase of pension to Thomas A. 
Crouch ; 

A bill (S. 254) granting an increase of pension to John 

. Currie; 

A bill (S. 255) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Davenport; 

A bill (S. 256) granting an increase of pension to Amos H. 
Denman; 4 

A bill (S. 257) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Dodd; 

A bill (S. 258) to pension Michael Evans without deduction 
or rebate on account of former alleged overpayments or errone- 
ous payments of pension; 

A bill (S. 259) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Ferster; 

A bill (S. 260) granting a pension to Sarah J. Fulton; 

A bill (S. 261) granting an increase of pension to Calvin W. 
Green; 

A bill (S. 262) granting a pension to Mary Guinn; 

A Will (S. 263) granting an increase of pension to John 
Hastings; 

A bill (S. 264) granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Henkel ; 

A bill (S. 265) granting an increase of pension to Jesse Hiner ; 

A bill (S. 266) granting an increase of pension to German L. 
Hunt; 

A bill (S. 267) granting an increase of pension to W. L. Ire- 
land; 

A bill (S. 268) granting an increase of pension to Richard M. 
Johnson ; 

A bill (S. 269) granting an increase of pension to John 
Kemmer; 

Ti bill (S. 270) granting an increase of pension to Lewis H. 
flin; 


A bill (S. 271) granting an increase of pension to John H. 

A bill (S. 272) granting an increase of pension to George W, 

A bill (S. 273) granting an increase of pension to William H. 

A bill (S. 274) granting an increase of pension to Wiliam 
O’Brien ; ; 

A bill (S. 275) granting an increase of pension to William S. 


eery; 
rA bil (S. 276) granting an increase of pension to Horace 
erry; 
A bill (S. 277) granting an increase of pension to Ichabod 
S. Prosser; 


A bill (S. 278) granting a pension to A. G. Robinson; 

A bill (S. 279) granting an increase of pension to Helen E. 
Salsbury; 

75 bill (S. 280) granting an increase of pension to George D. 
er; 

A bill (S. 281) granting an increase of pension to William 
Sherman; 

A bill (S. 282) granting a pension to Mildred E. Tigner; 
eh cas (S. 283) granting an increase of pension to Carah Van 

atre; 

A bill (S. 284) granting an increase of pension to Willard W. 
Wilkinson; and 

A bill (S. 285) granting a pension to Anna A. Yule. 

Mr, BURKETT introduced the following bills, which were 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

A bill (S. 286) providing for the control of grazing upon the 
public lands in the arid States and Territories of the United 
States; and 

A bill (S. 287) to provide for the advancement of instruction 
in agriculture, manual training, and home economics in the 
state normal schools of the United States. 

Mr. BURKETT introduced a bill (S. 288) for the creation of 
the police and firemen’s relief fund, to provide for the retire- 
ment of members of the police and fire departments, to estab- 
lish a method of procedure for such retirement, and for other 
purposes, which was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 289) for the relief of Sadie A. 
Lewis, which was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Indian Depredations. 

Mr. WETMORE introduced a bill (S. 290) to provide for the 
construction and equipment of a revenue cutter for service in 
Narragansett Bay and adjacent waters, to take the place of the 
revenue cutter Dexter, which was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 291) to establish a fish-cultural 
station in the State of Rhode Island, which was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Fisheries. 


He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
Claims: i 

A bill (S. 292) for the relief of George R. Frye; and 

A bill (S. 293) for the relief of Patrick J. Sullivan, Jeremiah 
McCarthy, and Bartholomew Shea, and for the relief of the 
heirs and legal representatives of John B. Dillon. 

Mr. WETMORE introduced the following bills, which were 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 294) granting an increase of pension to Joseph H, 
Havens; 5 

A biil (S. 295) granting an increase of pension to Joseph N. 
Weaver; 

A bill (S. 296) granting an increase of pension to James 
McDonald; 

JA pin (S. 297) granting an increase of pension to John 
alvin; 


A bill (S. 298) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
er; 


A bill (S. 299) granting an increase of pension to James 
Franklin Woodcock ; 

A bill (S. 300) granting an increase of pension to James K. 
Pritchard, with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 301) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Crowningshield, with accompanying papers; and 

A bill (S. 302) granting an increase of pension to Augustus 
F. Snow, with accompanying papers; 
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Mr. CULLOM introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 303) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Souder; and 

A bill (S. 804) granting an increase of pension to Tyrus C. 
Dickinson. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I introduce a bill and ask that it may lie 
on the table. 

The bill (S. 805) to regulate the issue of securities by trans- 
portation, telegraph and telephone companies engaged in inter- 
state commerce, for the purpose of better protecting the people 
against unreasonable rates and charges was read twice by its 
title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will lie on the table 
at the request of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER introduced the following bills, which were 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions: 

A me (S. 306) granting an increase of pension to Daniel P. 
Andru 

A bill (S. 807) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Bachman; 

A bill (S. 808) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. 
Bass; 

A bill (S. 309) granting an increase of pension to Wilson 8. 
ll; 


ell; 

A bill (S. 810) granting an increase of pension to William 
Baldwin; 

A bill (S. 311) granting an increase of pension to James C. 
Betts; 

A bill (S. 812) granting an increase of pension to Salem 
Bruner; 

A bill (S. 313) granting an increase of pension to James C. 
Bullock ; 

A bill (S. 314) granting a pension to Susan C. Carpenter; 

A bill (S. 315) granting an increase of pension to David M. 
Caviness; 

A bill (S. 316) granting an increase of pension to John 
Coburn; 

A bill (S. 317) granting a pension to Orlando Collins; 

A bill (S. 318) granting an increase of pension to Gustayus M. 
Coweger ; 

A bill (S. 319) granting a pension to Mary Dano; 

A bill (S. 320) granting an increase of pension to Alvin Eck; 

A bill (S. 321) granting an increase of pension to John 
Feehan; 

A bill (S. 322) granting an increase of pension to James G. 
Fiester 

A pill (S. 323) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Fightmaster ; 

A bill (S. 324) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Fisher 

A pill (S. 325) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Fisher ; 

A bill (S. 326) granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 
Gard; 

A bill (S. 327) granting a pension to Thomas Glynn; 

A bill (S. 328) granting an increase of pension to John E. 
Gilmore; 

A bill (S. 329) granting a pension to Ama E. Grages; 

A bill (S. 330) granting a pension to Martha S. Grimes; 

A bill (S. 331) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Guthrie; 

A bill (S. 332) granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. 


rt; 

A bill (S. 333) granting an increase of pension to Ransom 
L. Harris; 

A bill (S. 384) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Hime; 

A bill (S. 335) granting an increase of pension to James E. 
asta ear 

A bill (S. 336) granting an increase of pension to Charles 


Hussey ; 
A bill (S. 337) granting an increase of pension to Jacob W. 
Kelley; 


A bill (S. 338) granting an increase of pension to William 
S. Lackor; 


A bill (S. 339) granting an increase of pension to Willis 


Lake; 

A bill (S. 840) granting a pension to Millard F. Lash; 

A bill (S. 341) granting an increase of pension to Moses 
Lezer; 


A bill (S. 342) granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 


Linn 
A bin (S. 343) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
MeLarnan; 
1 bill (S. 344) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
A bill (S. 345) granting an increase of pension te John 
Mosmer; 
Mik 5 (S. 346) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
4 “bill (S. 347) granting an increase of pension to Elias G. 


F “pill (S. 348) granting an increase of pension to James I. 
Moss; 
A bill (S. 349) granting an increase of pension to Oliver F. 
Pettibone; 
oes bill (S. 350) granting an increase of pension to David S. 

orter ; 

A bill (S. 351) granting a pension to Samuel H, Portz; 

A bill (S. 352) granting an increase of pension to Loren G. 
Robinson ; 

A bill (S. 353) granting an increase of pension to Henry B. 


Rose; 
A bill (S. 354) granting an increase of pension to John M. 


Ryan; 

A bill (S. 355) granting an increase of pension to Phil 
Schaller; 

A bill (S. 356) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Shannon; 

A bill (S. 357) granting an increase of pension to David 
Sharp 

A bin (S. 358) granting an increase of pension to Duane E. 
Simons; 

ee bill (S. 359) granting an increase of pension to John H. 


Sim 

A bin (S. 360) granting an increase of pension to George O. 
Stedman; 

A bill (S. 361) granting an increase of pension to Amos 
Stewart; 

A bill (S. 362) granting a pension to Eliza Stone; 

A bill (S. 363) granting an increase of pension to John C. 
Thompson ; 

A bil (S. 364) granting an increase of pension to Stephen A. 
Toops 
A bill (S. 865) granting an increase of pension to Rufus B. 
Tucker; 

A bill (S. 366) granting an increase of pension to Joseph D. 
Vandel; 

A bill (S. 367) granting a pension to Martha M. A. Whit- 
comb; and 

A bill (S. 368) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Williams. 

Mr. CURTIS introduced a bill (S. 369) authorizing national 
banking institutions to take advantage of guarantee bank- 
deposit laws in certain States, and for other purposes, which 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. DICK introduced the following bills, which were sey- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 370) granting a pension to Elise Lowe; 

A bill (S. 871) granting a pension to Ethel M. Hoffman; 

A bill (S. 372) granting a pension to Charles H. Jessee; 

A bill (S. 373) granting a pension to Lizzie H. Voris; 

A bill (S. 374) granting a pension to Helen L. Fitch; 

A bill (S. 375) granting a pension to Susan E. Lime; 

A bill (S. 376) granting a pension to Sophia M. Henry; 

A bill (S. 377) granting an increase of pension to Francis W. 
Hibbard; 

A bill (S. 378) granting a pension to Virginia Yard; 

A bill (S. 379) granting an increase of pension to Israel O. 
Gaskill; 

A 55 (S. 380) granting an increase of pension to Mary S. 
Adam 

A bili (S. 381) granting an increase of pension to Stephen M. 
Taylor; 

15 pu (S. 382) granting an increase of pension to George 
right; 

A bill (S. 383) granting an increase of pension to Timothy D. 
McGillicuddy ; 

A bill (S. 384) granting an increase of pension to Zachariah 
T. Houseman ; 

Ae (S. 385) granting an increase of pension to Samuel W. 
* 
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A bill (S. 386) granting an increase of pension to Ellanora M. 
Hollis; 

A bill (S. 387) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Everett Henry; è > 

A bill (S. 388) granting an increase of pension to Dorcas 
Jones; 

A bill (S. 389) granting an increase of pension to Edward W. 
Freeman; 

A bill (S. 390) granting an increase of pension to John 
Akerman; 

A bill (S. 391) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
W. Goodwin; 

A bill (S. 392) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Dickson ; 

A bill (S. 893) granting an increase of pension to William A. 
Mullen; 

A bill (S. 394) granting an increase of pension to Charles W. 
Hoskins; 

A bill (S. 395) granting an increase of pension to Eugene R. 

leston ; 

A bill (S. 396) granting an increase of pension to Erwin F. 
Mason; 

A bill (S. 397) granting an increase of pension to Bertha 
Forbriger; and 

A bill (S. 398) granting an increase of pension to Edward F. 
Reeves. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 899) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to cause to be erected a suitable build- 
ing or buildings for marine-hospital purposes on the present 
marine-hospital site at San Francisco, Cal., and to remove all 
or any of the present structures on said site, which was read 
twice by its title and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs: 

A bill (S. 400) for the relief of officers of the navy retired 
for disability incident to the service, employed on active duty; 

d 


an — 

A bill (S. 401) directing that the charge of desertion standing 
against the name of George F. Stedman be removed. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 402) granting an increase 
of pension to John H. Edge, which was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BACON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 403) for the 
relief of John W. Boston, which was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama introduced a bill (S. 404) for 
the proper observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District 
of Columbia, which was read twice by its title and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 405) authorizing the President 
to reinstate William T. Rossell, jr, and Harry G. Weaver as 
cadets in the United States Military Academy, which was read 
twice by its title and, with the accompany papers, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE introduced a bill (S. 406) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,“ approved July 1, 1898, as amended 
by an act approved February 5, 1903, which was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions: 

A bill (S. 407) granting an increase of pension to Miner A. 
Robbins; 


A bill (S. 408) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Gladding; 


r 2 (S. 409) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
owley ; 
A bill (S. 410) granting a pension to Franklin H. Sage; 


1 S. 411) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
Carroll; 
5 bill (S. 412) granting an inerease of pension to Amos S. 
ancox; 
A bill (S. 413) granting an inerease of pension to Charles F. 
Reynolds; 
A bill (S. 414) granting an increase of pension to Thomas M. 


A bill (S. 415) granting an increase of pension to John C. 
Bushnell ; 


B. Plan., (. 416) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


A bill (S. 417) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Hn; 


A bill (S. 418) granting a pension to Julius Ortman; 

A bill (S. 419) granting an increase of pension to William 
S. Ely; 

A bill (S. 420) granting a pension to Laura E. Hicks; and 

A bill (S. 421) granting an increase of pension to Kate Gor- 
ham. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE introduced a bill (S. 422) to remove the 
charge of desertion against John White, which was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. FLINT introduced a bill (S. 423) to establish in the De- 
partment of the Interior a bureau to be known as the “ chil- 
dren’s bureau,” which was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

A bill (S. 424) to authorize the Chucawalla Development 
8 to build a dam across the Colorado River near Parker, 
Ariz. ; 

A bill (S. 425) directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
reimburse the city of Coronado and the Coronado Beach Com- 
pany for protecting property from the encroachment of the 
Pacific Ocean ; 

A bill (S. 426) for the improvement of the harbor at San 
Diego, Cal.; 

A bill (S. 427) for the purchase or construction of a launch 
for the customs service at and in the vicinity of Los Angeles, 
Cal.; and 

A bill (S. 428) directing the Secretary of War to establish 
and operate a line of steamers along the Pacific coast, and mak- 
ing provision therefor. 

Mr. FLINT introduced the following bills, which were sey- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

A bill (S. 429) to divide the sonthern judicial district of Cali- 
fornia into three divisions and to provide for the holding of 
ternis of court at the cities of Fresno, Los Angeles, and San 
Diego; and 

A bill (S. 480) to provide for an additional district judge for 
the southern district of California. 

Mr. FLINT introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Claims: 

A bill (S. 481) to reimburse the Southern Pacific Company 
the amounts expended by it from December 1, 1906, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1907, in closing and controlling the break in the Colorado 
River; 

A bill (S. 432) for the relief of Carlos Manjarrez; and 

A bill (S. 433) for the relief of Ella Phillips, widow of 
David Phillips, deceased. 

Mr. FLINT introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico: 

A bill (S. 434) to ratify and confirm an act of the legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii, authorizing the manufacture and 
distribution of electric light and power in the district of Wai- 
luku, Territory of Hawaii; 

A bill (S. 435) to ratify an act of the legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, authorizing the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of electric light and power in the district of Lahaina, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii; 

A bill (S. 486) to confirm to the Wahiawa Water Company, of 
Hawaii, the right of way for irrigation purposes; and 

A bill (S. 437) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide a 
government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 
1900. 

Mr. FLINT introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining: 

A bill (S. 438) to provide for the disposal of lands chiefly 
valuable for oil and asphaltum; and ; 

A bill (S. 489) to establish an assay office at Los Angeles, 
State of California. 

Mr. FLINT introduced the following bills, which were sey- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 8 

A bill (S. 440) to correct the military record of Lewis W. 
Crain; and 
gece (S. 441) to correct the military record of Paul 
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Mr. FLINT introduced a bill (S. 442) for the relief of the 
legal heirs of A. G. Strain, which was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions: 

A bill (S. 448) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Spangler, with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 444) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Waltemeyer ; 

A bill (S. 445) granting an increase of pension to John A. 


lak; 

A bill (S. 446) granting an increase of pension to Jeremiah 
J. Hannon; 

A bill (S. 447) granting an increase of pension to Lyman A. 
Holcomb ; 

A bill (S. 448) granting an increase of pension to William 
Stein; 

A bill (S. 449) granting a pension to Cora E. Nuttinger; 

A bill (S. 450) granting an increase of pension to Albert S. 
Winchester ; 

A bill (S. 451) granting an increase ef pension to John Hop- 


3 (S. 481) granting an increase of pension to Fidelia A. 

oyd; 

3 (S. 482) granting an increase of pension to Charles W. 
ylor; 

A bill (S. 483) granting an increase of pension to Marion L. 
Metcalf; 
ont bill (S. 484) granting an increase of pension to Rudolph 

ahls; 

A bill (S. 485) granting an increase of pension to Augustus 
J. Moonert; 

A bill (S. 486) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Johnson; 

a A bill (S. 487) granting an increase of pension to Edgar H. 
ones; 

A bill (S. 488) granting an increase of pension to George G. 
Darrow; and 

A bill (S. 489) granting a pension to Elisha Painter. 

Mr. BAILEY (by request) introduced the following bills, 
which were severally read twice by their titles and referred to 
the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (S. 490) for the relief of Oliver P. Boyd; 

A bill (S. 491) for the relief of William Davenport, John B. 
Lacoste, William J. Locke, John Green, Theobold Monier, and 
William A. Wallace, citizens of the State of Texas; 

A bill (S. 492) for the relief of Mrs. S. E. Underwood, for- 
merly widow of Samuel Ward, deceased; 

A bill (S. 493) for the relief of L. F. Gower, Laura Gower, 
M. R. Gower, and Mrs. Sarah P. Boykin, heirs of Dr. James 
Gower, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 494) for the relief of the heirs of William Stans- 
bury, deceased; and 

A bill (S. 495) for the relief of Mrs. Emma L, Bryant, heir 
at law of Green Caswell Culp, deceased. 

Mr. GAMBLE introduced a joint resolution (S. J. R. 2) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to furnish two condemned cannon 
to the board of regents of the University of South Dakota, at 
Vermilion, S. Dak., to be placed on the campus of said institu- 
tion, which was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CUMMINS introduced a joint resolution (S. J. R. 3) di- 
recting the selection of a site and the erection of a pedestal for 
a bronze statue of William B. Allison in Washington, D. C., 
which was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on the Library. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a joint resolution (S. J. R. 4) to 
allow the city and county of San Francisco to exchange lands 
for reservoir sites in Lake Eleanor and Hetch Hetchy valleys, 
in Yosemite National Park, and for other purposes, which was 
read twice by its title and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


He also introduced a joint resolution (S. J. R. 5) to restore 


per; 

A bill (S. 452) granting an increase of pension to Caspar 
Wilky; 

A bill (S. 453) granting an increase of pension to William 
Murray; 

A bill (S. 454) granting an increase of pension to Joseph B. 
Driesbach ; 

A bill (S. 455) granting an increase of pension to Alphonso 
L. Stacy; 

A bill (S. 456) granting a pension to John T. Young; 

A bill (S. 457) granting an increase of pension to James 
Congdon ; 

A bill (S. 458) granting an increase of pension to Nathan 
Ward Fitz-Gerald; 

A bill (S. 459) granting an increase of pension to William M. 
Dunn; 

A bill (S. 460) granting an increase of pension to James Wal- 
ter Smith; and 

A bill (S. 461) to increase the pensions of certain enlisted 
men, soldiers and officers, who served in the civil war and the 
war with Mexico. 

Mr. PILES introduced the following bills, which were sey- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions: ig 

A bill (S. 462) granting an increase of pension to Josephus 
Hosier, with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 463) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Rogers; 

A bill (S. 464) granting an increase of pension to Hiram S. 
Stevens; 

A bill (S. 465) granting an increase of pension to William 


Deering; the status of the First Bartallon 3 California Vol- 
5 I an increase of nsion to Zaphna L. unteers, who served during the late war of the rebellion, which 
nie vie eg i Eran na r p was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 


Pensions, 


A bill (S. 467) granting a pension to Francis R. Gorman; 

A bill (S. 468) granting a pension to Elizabeth Agnes 
Plunkett ; 

A bill (S. 469) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Thornberry ; 

A bill (S. 470) granting an increase of pension to Thomas H. 
B 


INDIAN SERVICE AT OMAHA, NEBR. 


Mr. BURKETT submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $100,000 for the erection of a warehouse for the Indian 
Service at Omaha, Nebr, etc., intended to be proposed by him to 
the Indian appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


THE CENSUS. 


Mr. BURKETT submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 1033) to provide for the Thir- 
teenth and subsequent decennial censuses, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Census and ordered to be printed. 


rown; 
A bill (S. 471) granting arrears of pension tọ Pardon A. 
Morris; 

A bill (S. 472) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Gibson ; 

A bill (S. 473) granting an increase of pension to Robert J. 
Foster ; 

A bill (S. 474) granting an increase of pension to William C. 
Shute; - 

A bill (S. 475) granting an increase of pension to David A. 
Craddick ; 

A bill (S. 476) granting an increase of pension to Sophia 
Ekstrand ; 

A bill (S. 477) granting an increase pension to Edward F. 
Parker; 

A bill (S. 478) granting an increase of pension to August 
B 


rulot; 
A bill (S. 479) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Gifford ; 

A bill (S. 480) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Stewart; 


CALIFORNIA NAVAL BASE. 


Mr. FLINT submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. C. Res. 1), which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs: 


Senate concurrent resolution 1. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Secretary of the Navy is directed, by suitable board, to inves- 
tigate and report to Congress the advisability and necessity of estab- 
lishing a naval base, including a navy-yard and repair station, on the 
coast of the State of California, south of San Francisco; and if the 
establishment of such naval base is deemed necessary and advisable, at 
what place on sald coast said naval base should located, and an 
estimate of the cost of same. 


1909. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ASSISTANT CLERK. 


Mr. WETMORE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
8), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate resolution 3. 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized to employ an assistant clerk, to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, at the rate of $1,440 per annum. 


EMPLOYMENT OF STENOGRAPHER. 

Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 4), 
which was*referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate resolution 4. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Depredations be, and the 
same is hereby, authorized to employ a stenographer, to be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, at the rate of $1,200 per annum, 
said employment to continue during the Sixty-first Congress. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 1 o'clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, 
March 25, 1909, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 22, 1909. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


Robert T. Devlin, of California, to be United States attorney 
for the northern district of California. A reappointment, his 
term having expired on March 7, 1909. 

Edward E. Wagner, of South Dakota, to be United States at- 
torney for the district of South Dakota. Mr. Wagner’s nomina- 
tion was sent to the Senate during the first and second sessions, 
Sixtieth Congress, but not confirmed. He is now serving under 
a recess appointment. 

Charles W. Miller, of Indiana, to be United States attorney 
for the district of Indiana, vice Joseph B. Kealing, resigned. 

INDIAN INSPECTOR. 


Z. Lewis Dalby, of Roanoke, Va., who was appointed March 6, 
1909, during the recess of the Senate to be an Indian inspector, 
vice Cyrus Beede, term expired. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. Clarence Deems, Coast Artillery Corps, to be colo- 
nel from March 10, 1909, vice Parkhurst, retired from active 
service. 

Maj. Charles H. Hunter, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieuten- 
ant-colonel from March 8, 1909, vice Barney, retired from active 
service. 

Maj. Stephen M. Foote, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieutenant- 
colonel from March 10, 1909, vice Deems, promoted. 

Capt. George Blakely, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major from 
March 8, 1909, vice Hunter, promoted. 

Capt. Frank W. Coe, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major from 
March 10, 1909, vice Foote, promoted. 

First Lieut. Francis W. Clark, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
cu ptain from March 8, 1909, vice Blakely, promoted. 

First Lieut. George A. Wieczorek, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 10, 1909, vice Coe, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edward Canfield, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 15, 1909, vice Gardner, deceased. 

Second Lieut. Edward N. Woodbury, Coast Artillery Corps, 
to be first lieutenant from March 8, 1909, vice Clark, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ray L. Avery, Coast Artillery Corps, to be first 
lieutenant from March 12, 1909, vice Gottlieb, dismissed. 

Second Lieut. Edward A. Stockton, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
to be first lieutenant from March 15, 1909, vice Canfield, pro- 
moted. 

INFANTRY ARM. 


First Lieut. George I. Feeter, Seventh Infantry, to be captain 
from February 28, 1909, vice Shields, Seventh Infant y, re- 
signed. . 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
' MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first licutenants, with rank from March 15, 1909. 


John Anson Burket, of Iowa. 
Charles Carroll Demmer, of New York, 
Owen Chester Fisk, of Kentucky. 
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George Burgess Foster, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
James Shelton Fox, of South Carolina. 
James Charles Haley, of New York. 
Howard Hume, of the District of Columbia. 


Thomas Holland Johnson, of Virginia. 

Glenn Irving Jones, of the District of Columbia. 
Charles Tomlinson King, of Indiana. 

Condon Carlton McCornack, of Oregon. 

Edward Leroy Napier, of Alabama. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Hilary Williams to be a lieutenant in the navy from 
the Ist day of January, 1904, to take rank next after Lieut. 
Charles T. Owens, U. S. Navy, to correct the date from which 
he takes rank, in accordance with the provisions of an_act of 
Congress approved February 6, 1909. 

Commander De Witt Coffman to be a captain in the navy 
from the 1st day of February, 1909, vice Capt. Edward B. 
Barry, promoted. 

Commander Thomas D. Griffin to be a captain in the navy 
trom Lug 2d day of March, 1909, vice Capt. Hamilton Hutchins, 
retired. 

Lieut. Commander Charles M. McCormick to be a commander 
in the navy from the 17th day of December, 1908, vice Com- 
mander Washington I. Chambers, promoted. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, upon the com- 
pletion of three years’ service in present grade: 

David McD. Le Breton, 

Carl A. Richter, 

Husband E. Kimmel, 

Robert A. Dawes, 

Arthur G. Caffee, 

Clyde S. McDowell, 

Charles C. Soule, jr., and 

Luman E. Morgan. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, to fill 
vacancies existing in that grade on that date: 

David MeD. Le Breton, 

Carl A. Richter, 

Husband E. Kimmel, 

Robert A. Dawes, 

Arthur G. Caffee, 

Clyde S. McDowell, : 

Charles C. Soule, jr., and 

Luman E. Morgan. 

Second Lieut. Allen M. Sumner to be a first lieutenant in 
the United States Marine Corps from the 29th day of December, 
1908, vice First Lieut. John Newton, dismissed. 

Hugh M. T. Pearce, a citizen of Arkansas, to be a chaplain 
in the navy from the 5th day of March, 1909, to fill a vacancy 
existing in that grade on that date. 

RECEIVERS OF PUBLIO MONEYS. 


John C. Ing, of Sacramento, Cal., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Sacramento, Cal., vice William A. Newcum, term 
expired. 

Colon E. Eberhard, of Joseph, Oreg., to be receiver of public 
moneys at La Grande, Oreg., vice Albert A. Roberts, resigned. 


POSTMASTERS, 
ARIZONA. 


Frank B. Smith to be postmaster at Jerome, Ariz., in place of 
Dan L. Robinson, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Ora R. Miller to be postmaster at El Centro, Cal. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1909. 

Flora B. Reynolds to be postmastet at Mill Valley, Cal., in 
place of Flora B. Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1909. 

FLORIDA. 


Charles S. Williams to be postmaster at Key West, Fla., in 
place of George B. Patterson, resigned. 


GEORGIA. 


Alice B. Bussey to be postmaster at Cuthbert, Ga., in place of 
Alice B. Bussey. Incumbent’s commission expired February 3, 
1909. 

HAWAII. 


George Desha to be postmaster at Hilo, Hawaii, in place of 
George Desha. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1909, 
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John N. S. Williams to be postmaster at Kahului, Hawaii. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1908. 


ILLINOIS. 
Edgar N. Carter to be postmaster at Oakland, III., in place of 


Edgar N. Carter. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1909. 

Edward Cole to be postmaster at Marshall, Ill., in place of 
Etta M. Perdue. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1909, 

R. E. Mabry to be postmaster at Fairfield, III., in place of 
William M. Goudy. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
23, 1909. 

Milton M. Pate to be postmaster at Sandoval, III. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1908. 


INDIANA. 


James E. Leonard to be postmaster at Gas City, Ind., in place 
of Burr M. Harris, resigned. 


IOWA. 


William Stuart to be postmaster at Armstrong, Iowa, in place 
of Matthew Richmond, resigned. 


KANSAS, 


Elya B. Hilton to be postmaster at Attica, Kans. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1909. 

Charles S. Raines to be postmaster at Galena, Kans., in place 
of Gordon H. Boughton, deceased. 

Charles K. Ware to be postmaster at Downs, Kans., in place 
of Joseph H. Smith, resigned. 


LOUISIANA. 


Charles W. Lyman to be postmaster at Rayne, La., in place 
of Charles W. Lyman. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 9, 1909. s 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


William R. Brooks to be postmaster at Beverly Farms, Mass., 
in place of Elmer Standley, resigned. 

Fred D. Walker to be postmaster at Belchertown, Mass., in 
place of Fred D. Walker. Incumbents commission expired 
December 8, 1908, 

MINNESOTA. 


Charles G. Spaulding to be postmaster at Mapleton, Minn., 
in place of Charles G. Spaulding. Incumbents commission ex- 
pired March 17, 1909. 

Robert S. Tucker to be postmaster at Lake Benton, Minn., in 
place of Robert S. Tucker. Incumbents commission expired 
March 17, 1909. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Henry L. Rhodes to be postmaster at Ackerman, Miss., in 
place of Henry L. Rhodes. Incumbents commission expired 
January 17, 1909. 

MISSOURI. 


Sebastian Netscher to be postmaster at Pacific, Mo., in place 
of Sebastian Netscher. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 27, 1909. 

Edgar A. Remley to be postmaster at Columbia, Mo., in place 
of Samuel H. Elkins, deceased. 


MONTANA. 


Eugene R. Clingan to be postmaster at Belt, Mont., in place 
of Eugene R. Clingan. Incumbent's commission expired March 
1, 1909. 

Paul C. Long to be postmaster at Taft, Mont. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1909. 


» NEBRASKA, 


Lou W. Frazier to be postmaster at Fairmont, Nebr., in place 
of Clark Robinson, resigned. 


NEW YORK. 


Benjamin A. Babcock to be postmaster at Brasher Falls, N. Y., 
in place of Wallace H. Wells, deceased. 

William L. Cooke to be postmaster at Edmeston, N. X. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1908. 

Peter S. Krum to be postmaster at Afton, N. Y., in place of 
Augustus T. England, resigned. 

Edward Sautter to be postmaster at Lyons, N. Y., in place 
of Harry T. Zimmerlin. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1908. 

Office be- 


Isaac M. Smith to be postmaster at Alden, N, Y. 
came presidential October 1, 1908. 


Charles M, Walrath to be postmaster at Ellicottville, N. X., 
in place of William C. Laidlaw, deceased. 
Nathan P. Wild to be postmaster at Valatie, N. Y., in place 
45 a P. Wild. Incumbent's commission expired December 
ù NORTH DAKOTA. 


James M. Bunker to be postmaster at Ellendale, N. Dak., in 
place of James M. Bunker. Incumbents commission expired 
December 12, 1908, 

OHIO. 


James L. McDonald to be postmaster at Wellsville, Ohio, in 
place of Tanner R. Snowden, resigned. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Hugh Scott to be postmaster at Waukomis, Okla., in place of 
Joseph A Randolph. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1909. 

Sid Smith to be postmaster at Stillwell, Okla. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1908. 


OREGON. 


Byron A. Washburne to be postmaster at Springfield, Oreg., 
in place of Finley E. Roberts, resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


John Cuncannon to be postmaster at Kennett Square, Pa., in 
place of James M. Worrall, deceased. 

James E. Johnston to be postmaster at Barnesboro, Pa., in 
place of James E. Johnston. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1909. 

James C. McGregor to be postmaster at Indiana, Pa., in place 
of James C. McGregor. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 15, 1908. 

Leanus Schreiner to be postmaster at Tower City, Pa., in place 
4 cores Schreiner. Incumbent’s commission expired January 

Frank A. Springer to be postmaster at Belle Vernon, Pa., in 
place of Frank A. Springer. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 16, 1909. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Edward O. Bromwell to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, 
S. Dak., in place of Calvin Betts. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 3, 1909. 

Frank E. Brown to be postmaster at Iroquois, S. Dak. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1907. 


TEXAS, 


George W. Crossman to be postmaster at Garland, Tex., in 
place of George W. Crossman. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 23, 1909. 

Thomas H. Danforth to be postmaster at Goliad, Tex., in 
place of Thomas H. Danforth. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 23, 1909. 

Joseph Fohn to be postmaster at Hondo, Tex., in place of 
Joseph Fohn. Incumbent's commission expired February 9, 
1909 


Mary S. Parish to be postmaster at Huntsville, Tex., in place 
of Mary S. Parish. Incumbent's commission expired February 
10, 1909. : 

James B. Seargent to be postmaster at Orange, Tex., in place 
of James B. Seargent. Incumbent's commission expired March 
1, 1909. 

S. P. Stubbs to be postmaster at Lubbock, Tex., in place of 
James H. Johnson, deceased. 


WASHINGTON. 


DeWitt C. Hostetter to be postmaster at Sumner, Wash., in 
place of Ernest L. Darr, resigned. 


WISCONSIN. 


Christian A. Hansen to be postmaster at Stoughton, Wis., in 
place of Christian A. Hansen. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 17, 1909. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate March 22, 1909, 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Colon E. Eberhard to be receiver of public moneys at La 
Grande, Oreg. A 


1909. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, March 22, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last were read and 
approved. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida appeared at the bar and took the 
oath of office. 
DAILY HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
until further order the daily hour of meeting be 11 o'clock 
a. m. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] 
asks unanimous consent that until further order the daily hour 
of meeting be 11 o'clock a. m. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. PAYNE. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1438, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. OrmMsrep in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 1488, the tariff bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York may proceed until he concludes 
his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may proceed 
until he concludes his remarks. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. [Loud applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to thank the House for 
the extension of this courtesy, and I will try not to impose upon 
its good nature by a prolonged continuation of remarks. 

I do not think it worth the while at this time to enter upon 
any academic discussion of the tariff question. The country is 
overwhelmingly in favor of a protective tariff. It is an Ameri- 
can policy. It seems to be acquiesced in by a great majority of 
the American people. It is true there are some looking for pro- 
tection to industries who do not come out into the open, who 
declare themselves in favor of a tariff for revenue, disguising, 
or trying to disguise, their real belief in a tariff for protection. 
We have advanced some in the last twenty years in this regard, 
and now I do not believe that there is a man within the sound of 
my voice that would rise in his place and say that he is in 
favor of “ tearing down every custom-house in the United States 
from turret to foundation stone.” [Laughter.] 

When the McKinley bill was brought into the House a differ- 
ent condition prevailed in the country from that of the present 
time. Then we had a superabundance of revenue. We were 
trying to get rid of revenue, and the bill was framed partially 
with that purpose in mind. 

Then we took the duty off sugar, because sugar was a great 
revenue producer, and we offered a bounty on the production of 
sugar of 2 cents a pound. That policy was adopted with great 
unanimity on this side of the House, and that feature went into 
the law. The McKinley bill became the law just thirty days be- 
fore the election, and there was no time to meet the falsehoods 
that were circulated throughout the country with respect to the 
operations or the prospective operations of the McKinley 
bill. The election resulted in an overwhelming majority 
against the promoters of that bill in the House of Representa- 
tives; and such was the final result that in 1894 we had the 
Wilson bill. Of this measure I do not propose to say much. 
It was like a kaleidoscope. It depended upon which way we 
looked at it. There was protection in spots and there was free 
trade in spots, and no well-balanced schedule in the whole bill. 
It lagged a brief life. It put a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem, 
or about that, upon sugar, on account, I suppose, of its being a 
revenue producer, or else it was because by repealing the bounty 
part of the law it was necessary to have a tariff on sugar in 
order that the Louisiana plantations might not be wholly de- 
stroyed as the result of the bill. This bill hobbled along until 


1897, when we had a new President and a new Congress, Re- 
publican in this branch, and, by the aid of some Populists, 
with a bare majority in favor of a protective tariff in the other 
branch of Congress. 

When the Dingley bill was enacted we were looking for 
revenue; we were running behind in our receipts and could not 
keep up with our expenditures, due partially from the con- 
struction of the bill and partly by the destruction which the 
Wilson bill had wrought in the industries of the United States. 

We cast about for revenue. At the same time we were aim- 
ing at protection for American industries. When the bill was 
brought into the House it was criticised much more severely 
than the bill which is before the House to-day. All sorts of 
allegations were made against it; but we finally passed it, and 
it has proved to be a boon to the people of the United States. 
I do not need to go back over the industrial progress of this 
country in the last twelve years to prove my assertion. That 
history is known and read of all men. Everybody understands 
that. Closely allied with the features of that bill as the primal 
cause has been that wonderful growth in the industries of the 
United States that has been the marvel of the world. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Nor was the Dingley bill a failure as a revenue producer. I 
have had a little computation made of the entire revenues re- 
ceived under the Dingley bill for the total period from July 1, 
1897 (it became a law on the 26th), to March 16, 1909, and I 
find the total receipts of the United States from all sources 
except postal were $6,558,220,264, the total expenditures, except 
postal, $6,483,664,856, leaving a surplus for the entire twelve 
years of its history of $74,555,408. And these expenditures 
included $50,000,000 for the Panama Canal, for which no bonds 
have been issued; so that the entire surplus over the ordinary 
expenditures of the Government has been about $125,000,000 
during that period. ; 

But there has been a deficit for the period in the post-office 
receipts and expenditures, the total receipts being $1,539,700,032 
and the expenditures $1,638,843,511, a deficit of $99,143,479. Of 
course no one will dispute that this post-office deficit resulted 
largely from the enormous increase of the rural free-delivery 
service, a service which has proved a boon to the agriculturists 
of the country, carrying a daily mail to every household in all 
the thickly settled communities, but at great expense to the 
Government of the United States and a drain upon its Treasury. 

But notwithstanding this enormous drain upon the resources 
of the Treasury, for the entire period we have a surplus of over 
$25,000,000 of ordinary receipts of all kinds over the expendi- 
tures, including those of the postal department; surely not a bad 
showing for a revenue bill which is also a protective measure, 
and that has stood for twelve years of its duration with this 
crowning feature of its success. 

It is true that this bill has not brought a surplus during every 
year of its existence. For the last two years the receipts have 
decreased and the expenditures have increased. The expendi- 
tures have increased beyond the anticipation of any of the 
originators of the Dingley law. We did not dream then of the 
Spanish war. Much less did we imagine the increased ex- 
penditures that would come after that war had ceased, with 
great victory and honor to the national arms and the national 
flag, but it brought increased burdens and increased responsi- 
bilities. We jumped forward to a place as a world power with- 
out a peer in the world. Our relations with other countries were 
changed. We not only changed the map, but we changed our 
responsibility with the foreign nations, and with that change 
came the burdens; the burden of an increasing navy, which 
seems to be one of the most popular things we have among the 
citizens of the United States; an increased army, increased 
coast defenses. Hence we have had extrordinary expenditures, 
which have been an enormous burden upon the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, the Dingley law has produced 
during its existence more than sufficient money to pay all 
these expenditures, enormous as they have been, and to bring 
in a surplus of $25,000,000 to the Treasury—an apparent sur- 
plus of only $25,000,000—and yet I am reminded at this point 
that we have paid out of the money coming into the Treasury, 
of ordinary receipts, the expenditures in the building of the 
Panama Canal. It is true we have issued bonds, but the bonds 
do not appear in this statement. The bonds come into the 
Treasury and swell the assets of the Treasury, but the Treas- 
ury officials have never made the mistake in bookkeeping of 
adding those as a part of the revenues of the country. They 
have incurred a debt. To offset that is the money in the 
Treasury. ‘They do not treat that as revenue. It goes in 
to keep the Treasury from being depleted, but it does not 
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appear in the annual expense. So the grand result of the 
Dingley bill to-day is that, having paid all the expenses of the 
war and all the expenses incurred thereby, and having ex- 
pended a large amount for the Panama Canal, there is a 
surplus of $25,000,000 for the entire period. [Applause.] 

But time makes changes. It becomes necessary to have a 
revision of our revenue laws. There are two controlling rea- 
sons for this revision. Twenty years ago we incorporated into 
the McKinley bill what is known as the “third section”—a 
reciprocity provision—which authorized the Executive to make 
trade agreements with the nations of the earth, and when he 
procured a trade agreement which was fair and reasonable 
for the people of the United States with any country he pro- 
claimed that fact, and thereupon the third section went into 
operation and duties on certain articles were fixed on a lower 
scale than in the general law. 

We incorporated the same third section into the Dingley 
bill, and provided that where these trade agreements were 
made on a fair and reasonable basis there should be a reduc- 
tion in duty on a few articles only—argols, or wine lees, on 
wines both still and sparkling, and on works of art from 20 
to 15 per cent—not a very large inducement to offer to the 
nations of the world, and yet it was all that Congress was will- 
ing to offer at that time. 

Under this third section the Government has gone on and 
made commercial agreements with most of the nations of the 
earth and has obtained favorable trade relations, not as favor- 
able as have been made to some other countries, but more favor- 
able than the maximum tariff had ever seen fit to impose it 
upon us, and all for the concessions contained in section 3 on 
these four different classes of articles. 

Trade agreements were made under the McKinley bill, but 
when the Wilson bill became a law, or, rather, when it was 
introduced into the House, it was found that all these trade 
agreements, without giving notice to any nations of the earth, 
were repealed by the repeal of the third section. Pretty rough 
treatment with friendly nations, with no regard to the courtesy 
which should exist between these nations and ourselves. By 
this simple amendment they were all wiped out with one blow, 
and the repeal gave notice that Congress had abrogated the 
third section and their agreements were no longer of any effect. 

Since the time of the enactment of the Dingley bill other na- 
tions have been adopting the maximum and minimum tariff, 
with a lower tariff at protected rates and a maximum tariff 
much higher—even 100 per cent over the minimum rates, 
scarcely ever below 40 per cent—although some of the articles 
. of these maximum and minimum tariff countries are at the same 
rates in both maximum and minimum schedules. 

Then came the tug of war. ‘Then came the hard part of the 
proposition. We saw our rivals for the trade of the world get- 
ting conventional rates that we could not get, partially because 
of our system that under the Constitution no change can be 
made in the tariff except Congress takes the initiative. We 
must pass legislation to enable the Executive to offer favorable 
trade agreements. It is with us here to originate it. Under the 
rules of the House and the rules of the Senate, no amendment 
could be made to the tariff law providing for a single change of 
this condition or any other without opening the whole schedule 
of the bill to amendment—not of the bill, but of the present 
revenue laws. Congress was hampered if it desired to give a 
freer hand to the Executive to cope with these new conditions 
that had come into existence after the Dingley law was passed. 

The situation was becoming intolerable. We could not meet 
these new conditions under the third section of the Dingley 
act. Already one or more nations were giving us the worst of 
it in their trade relations, giving us the maximum rates and 
shutting out what the energy and wisdom and foresight of some 
of our people had accomplished in entering into their trade 
with the manufacturers, the products of the labor of the United 
States. That hastened the time when it was best to take up the 
consideration of the revision of the tariff schedules. 

With respect to the time, I have always stood upon this 
proposition: You can not revise the tariff without halting 
manufacture and trade and industry. I said I was ready to 
undertake the work any time that it should appear that it was 
to the interests of the American people to go through the sacri- 
fice of the period of passing a tariff bill, because they could get 
greater advantages in the end than they would suffer from the 
temporary destruction of business, and this condition hastened 
the time. Then the revenues during the latter days did not 
seem to be keeping up with the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. 

The time had come to hunt for more revenue in a tariff bill, 
and these two considerations hastened the consideration by 
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the House and the country of a new tariff act. Hence it came 
about that the Republican platform in the last election pledged 
the party to the revision of the tariff. Already, before that, 
your Committee on Ways and Means had begun its work, an- 
ticipating the verdict of the country, even before the Chicago 
convention met, and that committee had set its clerks to work 
looking up information that would aid the committee in the 
passage of this bill. When they were ready to undertake the 
work, even at the hearings, they had provided for them a com- 
parison of duties and of imports for the last fifteen years that 
enabled them at a glance to see what effect this duty or that in 
each paragraph had had upon the importation of goods under 
it. No witness could come before them and with an array of 
figures that he had gained from some newspaper, be privileged 
to assert that the importations under the paragraph were great, 
enormous, showing that there was no protection, without being 
met by some member of the committee with the cold facts, 
which in some cases showed that the importations were very 
small, and ofttimes took all there was out of the argument that 
the witness had made. 

This was the beginning of it. Then in May last we passed a 
resolution authorizing the committee to gather information from 
all sources, to call on every department of the Government for 
clerical aid, to call into the deliberations of the committee every 
tariff expert in all the departments. When that resolution was 
passed I went to the President of the United States and told 
him what people I desired to have detailed, and he said, “ You 
can detail anybody from any department to aid your commit- 
tee;” and we went to work, before the Chicago convention, 
gathering information. We sent schedules to every consulate 
of the United States in all the foreign countries, with carefully 
prepared questions, to ascertain the condition of the industries 
in those countries, especially the condition of the workingmen, 
the wages paid, the cost of the unit of manufacture—everything 
that would enable us to arrive at a just conclusion. Hundreds 
of those answers came back, and they were filed for the con- 
fidential information of the committee, but available to its mem- 
bers, to get at the facts contained in those reports; and often 
they have been of great value, sometimes confirming to a re- 
markable degree the statements made by manufacturers before 
the committee as to the wages paid abroad and sometimes not 
confirming the statements of the manufacturers, but all tending 
to give the committee accurate information. 

Agents were sent out from the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, the Bureau of Manufactures, traveling over the world, 
visiting factories, getting at the facts from the first source, and 
reporting them for the information of the committee, many of 
which reports have been published and are available to the 
Members of the House. This work was done in anticipation of 
a revision of the tariff. 

Under the direction of the clerk of the committee every de- 
cision of the courts and of the general appraisers was exam- 
ined and digested, a vast amount of material information gath- 
ered, from which was published The Notes and Comments, 
a publication of great service to the committee and of lasting 
benefit to the student of economics for years to come. 

Promptly after the election the committee were called to- 
gether by telegraph, and people in the United States were noti- 
fied by telegraph of hearings, commencing on the 10th day of 
November, and the committee sat in its rooms from half past 
9 in the morning until 11 or 12 o’clock at night, except on those 
infrequent occasions when the words and the wind of the wit- 
nesses gave out at a little earlier period and gave us a little 
rest, until the 24th day of December, working every day, listen- 
ing to the testimony of these people who knew the facts. A 
great many of them, with unwillingness, were forced to give 
up the facts which were material to a revision of the tariff. 

Promptly when these hearings were closed the committee 
met. I can not disclose what was done in the committee, but its 
deliberations resulted in the appointment of a subcommittee, 
consisting of the majority members of the committee, to frame a 
bill, and the gentlemen on the other side had the privilege—I 
do not know whether they availed themselves of it or not— 
of framing a bill according to their understanding of the subject. 
This was not without precedent. In every one of the three 
tariff bills that have been formulated since I have been a 
member of the committee, commencing with the McKinley bill, 
precisely that course was adopted. You can see how difficult 
it would be with 12 men believing in protection to American in- 
dustries—fair protection, honest protection, to American in- 
dustries—on the one hand, and 6 or 7 other men, believing 
I know not what, going into a conference with the idea of reach- 
ing an harmonious conclusion in the framing of a bill. Why, 
if we had adopted that course, Mr. Chairman, instead of report- 
ing this bill on the 15th day of March, 1909, we would have been 
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lucky if there had been enough surviving members of the com- 
mittee to report it on the 15th of March, 1910. 

We did just what we were compelled to do, and that was to 
forego the pleasure of the presence of our Democratic brethern 
while we sat around the table and made this bill, We still 
met at half past 9 in the morning and we adjourned when we 
got tired, and we sat every day until the bill was finally re- 
ported on the 15th of March. So, whatever may be said about 
this committee and about this bill, the country never can say 
that this committee has not labored early and late from be- 
ginning to end to get all the information possible, and when 
they came to consider the bill paragraph by paragraph, to study 
that information in order to form a tariff bill. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Now, the question of revenues under this bill is a serious 
question, and yet it is not so serious as it would appear at first 
blush. It is true we had a big deficit on the ist day of July 
last for the previous year, but we had had a big depression in 
business. Importations had halted, revenues had been cut 
down, and when that continued during the fiscal year 1909 
down to the present time, showing a deficiency of $87,000,000, 
it looked like a difficult task to provide sufficient revenue for 
the expenditures of the Government, 

But this was only a surface view of the case because, with 
reviving industry, with prosperity, with putting money in the 
purses of the people that their demands may be supplied impor- 
tations will increase, revenues will increase from all the sources 
from which the Government derives revenue, and it would not 
be fair to strive to make up a deficiency of probably $100,000,000 
as things were going for the present fiscal year in order to make 
a bill that should extend into seyeral years in the future. We 
have all noticed with pleasure that with increasing revenue the 
4000 S the first twenty days of the present month is less than 

1, ’ . > 

The committee took up the question further than that. They 
took up the appropriations made by the last session of Congress 
amounting to $1,044,014,298.23. Those seemed to be appalling 
figures, but we looked into it to see what those appropriations 
were made up of, to see what part of them demanded cash from 
the Treasury, from the revenues of the Government. We found 
there were $60,000,000 of appropriations for the sinking fund. 
Now, there is a law which requires the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to set aside $60,000,000 for the sinking fund for this fiscal 
year, and that law has been enforced—I said “enforced,” but I 
meant to say “in force” eyer since it was enacted sometime 
after the war, and yet everybody knows the law is not complied 
with. 

The Secretary has not had the money to do it, and it would 
seem to be a useless thing for him to do it. If the money was 
in the Treasury, it still would not be necessary for him to set 
it aside for that purpose; and that sinking-fund appropriation 
is in default several hundred million dollars—I do not know the 
precise amount—and that leads us to the conclusion that it is no 
part of our duty to provide that $60,000,00 sinking fund by add- 
ing additional taxes to the tariff bill. We eliminated that from 
the calculations. A few years ago Congress by law turned over 
into the general fund of the Treasury the amount of money 
there held in trust for the purpose of redeeming national-bank 
notes in cases where banks gave up their circulation or went 
out of business. It went into the General ‘Treasury and the 
Government assumed the responsibility of redeeming those 
notes. Of course, that money is not paid out of general taxa- 
tion. It is paid out of the money that the national banks are 
compelled to deposit when they begin to retire their notes, and 
there is no need of providing that in the revenue bill to the 
amount of $30,000,000. : 

Mr. Chairman, when we passed the Panama Canal legisla- 
tion we provided for bonds for the payment of the appropri- 
ations for the canal. It was the policy of Congress that this 
great expenditure of money for such work as has been contem- 
plated, dreamed of for more than four hundred years and to be 
a work of centuries, running way down into the future, should 
be paid for in the first instance by bonds issued by the Govern- 
ment of the United States and giving posterity, and the revenues 
of the canal when they came in, an opportunity to pay for this 
canal. Bonds were provided for in the original act and bonds 
have been authorized. Not for all the money that has been ex- 
pended. Bonds were not authorized, through some oversight, 
for the $40,000,000 purchase. There was seven or eight million 
dollars already paid out otherwise than this $40,000,000 of pur- 
chase that has not been provided for by bonds, and the ap- 
propriations for 1910 contain the amount of $35,886,190.58 for 
the construction of the Panama Canal during that fiscal year. 

The Treasury Department has authority now to issue these 
bonds if they were necessary to replenish the cash in the Treas- 


ury; it should not be counted as a part of the money that it is 

our duty to raise by taxation, because it is contrary to the policy 

of the law by which we commenced the work of this canal and 

under which we propose to complete it. 

ae TAWNEY. Will it interrupt the gentleman from New 
ork? 

Mr. PAYNE. Not at all—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I wish the gentlemen would talk 
a little louder; we can not hear them. 

Mr. PAYNE, Does the gentleman refer to me or the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Both of you—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. I desire to ask the gentleman from New 
York whether or not he has taken into consideration the fact 
that the authority for the issuing of bonds for the construction 
of the canal would be very nearly exhausted by the end of this 
fiscal year, and that at the last session of Congress, Congress 
refused to authorize the issuing of bonds to meet the expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1910, and therefore the canal expendi- 
tures for 1910 will have to be paid out of the current revenues 
of that year unless authority is given during this session of 
Congress? 

Mr. PAYNE. This $35,000,000? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The amount carried in the last sundry civil 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am glad the gentleman stated that. I shall 
ask the committee to amend the bill giving that authorization, 
The policy of the law should be carried out. 

Mr. TAWNEXT. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that the Committee on Appropriations recommended an issue of 
bonds to meet the appropriations authorized in the sundry civil 
act. It went out on a point of order in the House. It was put 
in again in the committee of the Senate, and the Senate struck 
it out, so that the appropriations for canal expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1910 are made without any authority to meet these 
expenditures from the proceeds of the sale of bonds. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I was not familiar with the 
history of the legislation. ‘The fact is that during the last ses- 
sion of the last Congress I was hardly in my seat for a moment, 
because I had other matters pressing for attention over at the 
Office Building, and was not able to keep up with the legislation 
as it progressed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
York yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. In that same connection, I wish to say that I 
obtained the figures this morning from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The authorized issue of bonds for the construction of 
the canal is $130,000,000; that the appropriation of the last 
Congress, including the amount which has been appropriated for 
the construction of the canal proper, not including some moneys 
for the Panama Railroad, is one hundred and forty-five millions 
and some odd. s 

Mr. PAYNE. That includes the appropriation for 1910? 

Mr. MANN. That includes the appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1910, not including the original $10,000,000 which was ap- 
propriated. Now, it is perfectly manifest that there must be 
authority to issue new bonds over the one hundred and thirty 
million now authorized, or else the construction work must be 
paid out of the revenues in the Treasury. Now, will the gen- 
tleman consider an amendment increasing the bond issue au- 
thorized in connection with the proposed forty millions bond 
issue? 

Mr. PAYNE. I certainly would, so far as I am individually 
concerned. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like per- 
mission from the gentleman from New York to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] a question in order to bring out 
one further fact and clear up this bond situation. What is the 
amount of the Panama bonds that have already been issued 
under that one hundred and thirty million authorization? 

Mr. MANN. Eighty-four million six hundred and thirty-one 
thousand nine hundred and eighty dollars. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, how much does that leave 

‘ou? 
0 Mr. MANN. I have not the exact figures. It is in the neigh- 
borhood of $45,000,000. But the total amount which has been 
pro for which bonds might be issued if the authority is 
extended, is $145,688,204.31. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I think I can make it entirely plain to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne]. Owing to the fact 
that the expenditures haye vastly exceeded the bond issue, 
under the law authorizing the refunding to the Treasury of 
those expenditures, these bonds that are now authorized might 
all be issued to replace cash in the Treasury already expended 
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on account of the Panama Canal, and when it becomes necessary 
to replace that cash, by issuing these bonds for that purpose, 
there would then be no bonds issuable for the expenses of the 
appropriation mađe for the year ending June 30, 1910. 

Mr. MANN. In response to the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney], if the gentleman will permit, 
the amount which I give as the amount of the appropriation 
does not include $4,380,000 and some odd which has been ad- 
vanced to the Panama Railway Company and which is to be 
reimbursed. 

Mr. PAYNE. It seems, according to the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, that we still have authority to issue about 
$45,000,000 of bonds. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but that will not provide for the entire 
amount of money which has been appropriated up to the end 
of the next fiscal year. 

Mr. PAYNE. That $45,000,000 which will come into the 
Treasury and be there for general expenditure when the bonds 
are issued. And so it does not at all interfere with the argu- 
ment which I made that we can, by the issue of bonds, replace 
this $35,000,000 appropriated during 1910, or an equivalent 
amount, even up to $45,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, I simply in- 
tended to supplement the gentleman’s argument, in order to 
enforce the argument which the gentleman makes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, deducting these three sev- 
eral sums, amounting to $125,886,190.58, we have $918,128,170.65 
that is to be provided for. Well, the committee went a little 
further into this subject. We had some ideas that the appro- 
priations were not expended each year and that a certain per- 
centage of unexpended appropriations is found in the Treasury 
at the end of each fiscal year. I had an idea in my mind it 
amounted to 8 or 10 per cent. We called in the very accom- 
plished clerk of the Committee on Appropriations, who prob- 
ably knows as much about that as any Member of the House, 
and who has had longer experience, and I do not know that 
anybody would take offense if I should state that he has more 
information than anyone else on the subject; and he said the 
average of the unexpended appropriations would equal each 
year 6 or 8 per cent. The committee thought they would take 
a conservative estimate of the unexpended appropriations, and 
so deducted 5 instead of 6 or 8 per cent a year from the amount 
of money that has to be raised. After. taking this 5 per cent off 
we have $S872,221,701.77. Now, these appropriations include all 
the expenditures of the post-office and everything else. 

Then we looked at the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury made last November and the estimated revenue: From inter- 
nal revenue, $250,000,000; miscellaneous revenues, $62,000,000; 
postal revenues, $223,340,712. Then we had a careful esti- 
mate made of the schedules under this bill as we had prepared 
it. In fact, we prepared some of the schedules after we had 
the estimate made. We were looking for revenue and we found 
that the final estimate of revenues from the tariff part of the 
bill were $305,225,178. Still desiring to be conservative in these 
figures, we based this estimate, not upon the importations of 
1907, which was a boom year, a year of the largest importa- 
tions and which produced about $330,000,000 under the tariff 
schedules of the Dingley act, but we took it from the year 1906, 
going back three years prior to the time this bill will be in 
operation, discounting all the increase in population, increase 
in business resources, increase in everything—the growth of the 
United States for four years. We went back to 1906 and took 
the importations of that year under the Dingley Act as the 
basis of computation and found that the revenues from the 
tariff would amount to more than $305,000,000. 

At least, we were safe in making that estimate. Then we add 
an inheritance tax, of which I will speak later. We made an 
estimate of that. It was difficult to get at. There were meager 
statistics on the subject. A New York newspaper published last 
Saturday a report of the amount of the revenues received by the 
States on that account, because we have in operation now an 
inheritance-tax law in several States. Now, the aggregate in 
83 States was $12,000,000, in round numbers. But the taxes 
in the various States were less than those imposed in our bill. 
The taxes in my own State were less than the rate upon direct 
descent in our bill; and yet, in the State of New York there 
are between five and six millions, nearly six millions of reve- 
nue, from the inheritance tax; and we thought, and we still 
think, that $20,000,000 from this source is a fair, conservative 
estimate of the revenue to be received from it. 

We added an extra tax upon cigarettes. Whereas they are 
now paying $3 per thousand, or a little less than that, according 
to the grade, we added 50 and 60 cents a thousand, and on last 
year’s consumption this would amount to a million and a half 
dollars additional revenue. 


We summed all these sources of revenue up and they came to 
$862,065,885, and this left an apparent deficit of $10,155,816.77. 


We continued our investigation a little further. We found that 
there was a discrepancy between the Bureau of Commerce and 
Labor’s report and that of the Secretary of the Treasury as to 
the amount of the revenue from the tariff, and after we came to 
that conclusion, we found that the tonnage and some other 
taxes were not included in the report of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, and they amounted to $6,341,458.27, and 
should be added to the estimated revenue of this bill, and thus 
the total is about $3,000,000 apparent deficit. 

Mr. Chairman, of course no one can say what the revenue 
will be under this bill from the Ist day of July next for the 
following fiscal year. That is largely speculation; but we have 
taken the same means to find out what it would be that has been 
employed in relation to the other tariff bills, and we find that 
those in the main have been conservative, as to the other bills, 
but not so conservative as we have tried to make them with this. 
We have a fair oad reasonable hope and prospect that this bill 
during the first year of its existence will leave no deficit in the 
Treasury of the United States. 

But suppose there is a small deficit, Mr. Chairman? We 
have in the Treasury to-day $135,000,000 of available cash 
assets to meet any deficit that may come in the next year. We 
have provided for the issue of $40,000,000 of bonds to replace 
$40,000,000 of purchase money of the Panama Canal, which 
would make $175,000,000 available if the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury should deem it best to issue those bonds during the next 
fiscal year. And we have in addition to that, according to the 
statement of the gentleman from Illinois, an authorization of 
$45,000,000 more, authorized by the original Panama Canal act, 
available to the Secretary of the Treasury to issue during the 
next fiscal year. It seems to me that there is no question for 
any gentleman to get panicky over, about the revenues under 
this bill. I have no doubt after the bill becomes a Jaw and busi- 
ness settles down, in the year 1911 it will do what it is sent out 
to do, provide sufficient revenue for the Government. 

Nor is that all, Mr. Chairman. I think there is some room 
for economy in our expenditures. Economy can be brought 
about by this House—— 

Mr. SIMS. Before we get away from the canal bond issue 
of $40,000,000—the gentleman speaks of issuing bonds to reim- 
burse the Treasury. Is it the idea of the gentleman that in the 
future there will be receipts from the Panama Canal to take up 
those bonds, that there will be a revenue from charges made 
by the Government for using the canal 

Mr. PAYNE. I think undoubtedly there will be a revenue 
some day. Perhaps it will not be in the gentleman’s lifetime or 
mine. It took the Suez Canal a long time to produce a revenue 
to pay the interest on its bonds; but I think it is sure to come. 

Mr. SIMS. And the gentleman’s idea, then, in issuing bonds 
is that the Treasury will ultimately be relieved of that charge; 
that the burden ultimately will not come out of the common 
taxpayers. Is that it? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, I think ultimately; but whether we do or 
not, this canal is built for the ages. Why not let the people 
of the ages share a part of the burden of the building? [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, in reply to that question, I can 
not see any difference between issuing bonds to pay current 
demands on the Treasury and in issuing bonds to take the 
place of the current revenue already expended on the Panama 
Canal if they have both got to be paid by the common taxpayers 
in the end. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman is familiar with the fact that 
we had a large surplus in the Treasury when we entered upon 
the building of this canal, and we haye paid the money out of 
the Treasury. Some of us were desirous of reducing the sur- 
plus somewhat, so that it should not be in sight every time a 
man came in here for an appropriation, and should not tempt 
the people of the country to raid the Treasury because there 
was a big surplus in it. I do not believe in a large surplus, 
but I believe in fortifying the Treasury, so that no warrant of 
the United States will ever suffer the slightest danger of re- 
maining unpaid for a single minute after it is presented to the 
Treasury. [Applause on the Republican side.] Right there, 
Mr. Chairman, it was reported in some newspaper a few weeks 
ago that the Treasury would now be bankrupt if it was not for 
the fact that the late Secretary of the Treasury had held back 
some $50,000,000 of warrants. Inquiry of the Treasury De- 


partment developed the fact that that statement was made out 
of the whole cloth, that every warrant was being paid regularly 
and in order as it came to the Treasury for payment. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we have guarded against any deficit in the 
Treasury, but we have gone a little further than that. Yn the 
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war revenue act the Committee on Ways and Means reported a 
section providing against any contingency of a deficit in the 
Treasury. 

We provided for the issue of $100,000,000 of certificates, to 

run for one year at not exceeding 3 per cent per annum, 80 
that in any time of stress the Secretary of the Treasury might go 
out and borrow money and provide sufficient funds temporarily 
for the necessities of the Treasury. When we repealed the war 
revenue act by two separate bills we were careful not to repeal 
this section, but left it there for that purpose. It has been 
suggested to the committee, and the committee of its own mo- 
tion made the suggestion as well, to increase that limit from 
one hundred million to two hundred and fifty million dollars, 
and we put that into the bill. With that section added, the 
Treasury seems to be fortified and buttressed at every point, 
so that gentlemen may have no neryous spell over the Treasury 
if this bill becomes a law as it is brought in here by your 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I will take up some of the schedules in the 
bill. In the first place we have provided a minimum and maxi- 
mum tariff. Our minimum tariff is a protective tariff, built 
on the lines of our party platform and sometimes a little more 
than the party platform, because it is impossible fo hold the 
Scales evenly, even with all the information available to your 
committee on all these schedules; but it is the firm belief of 
your committee that if this first section, providing for a mini- 
mum tariff, is put into effect and it becomes the universal tariff 
law, as we believe it will, in the United States in their dealings 
with all foreign countries, no business will suffer from unfair 
and unequal competition from any foreign source, and every 
laborer in the United States will continue to receive good and 
fair compensation for the work which he performs. We believe 
it is a protective tariff. 

Then we provide that any country which gives us as fair 
trade relations as they give to any other country, which makes 
no discrimination against us which they do not make against 
the most favored nation under their conventions or tariffs, shall 
receive this minimum tariff provided for in sections 1 and 2. 
But if they do not, if they do not give us an equal chance in 
their markets with any other nation, we do not propose to 
allow them to come into our market at this minimum rate. 
Our market is the market of the world, for we are the greatest 
consumers, the greatest buyers of any nation on earth, con- 
suming from one-third to one-half of the productions of the 
world over. 

Some gentlemen haye pretended to get nervous over that. I 
have seen some items in the newspapers that this was a trick 
on the part of the committee, that while we had reduced rates 
in the first section we had added 20 per cent of duty in some in- 
stances to the Dingley rate, and in some instances to the free 
section, and that that was the joker; that the maximum rate 
was the rate on which the nations of the earth were to enter 
our markets. Did they stop to think that that great country of 
our cousins—the English—give us, as they give every other 
nation of the earth, equal trade relations, and from the very 
moment that this bill becomes a law until it is finally repealed 
Great Britain will be entitled to come into this country with its 
products precisely at the minimum rates in sections 1 and 2? 

Take her great rivals for our market, France and Germany; 
can they stand by and see Great Britain take up that trade and 
they do nothing? Will they enforce their maximum rate against 
us because we do not give them our minimum rite? Will they 
force our maximum rates on exports to this country and see 
Great Britain come in and take the trade of this market? Is 
there any man within the sound of my voice that supposes for 
a minute that France and Germany and the nations of the earth 
seeking our markets will not immediately avail themselves of 
the minimum rate which we offer in sections 1 and 2? 

We provide that no maximum rate shall go into effect within 


equality with Great Britain. Now, you may call it a club, you 
may call it reciprocal trade, you may call it holding out the 
olive branch of peace in trade by giving them the minimum 
rates if they deal fairly with us, but whatever you call it it is 
absolutely certain that the great nations of the earth will take 
the advantage which we give them under sections 1 and 2 of 
this act to make their rates with us such as to get the rates 
prescribed in these sections. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill does not keep up the nany rates on 
sectfon 1. We have utilized these hearings to ust the ra 
under section 1. We have followed somewhat the line of Presi. 
dent McKinley in his Buffalo speech—that speech that has been 


a 


so often misquoted and lied about on the stump, wherein he 
used this language: 


pe some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or 
to encourage and protect our industries at home, why should they not 
be employed to extend and promote our markets abroad? 


We have taken up the duties under this bill no longer needed 
at the rates prescribed for protection. Unfortunately, they 
seem to be needed in some cases for the revenue. We offer, also, 
rates to those countries of the world that they may come in here 
and pay the tariff that Great Britain pays upon her products 
and trade with us. Of course, Mr. Chairman, every country 
that seeks trade in the country having a protective tariff must 
make up its mind, and its manufacturers must make up their 
minds, to pay the tariff to enter into the trade of that country. 
That is a rule of economic law that can not be overridden or 
disregarded. We give them rates by which they may pay our 
tariff and come in, sometimes in equal competition and some- 
times in not quite equal competition, with our manufacturers, 
in seeking our markets here; and all we ask of them is that they 
shall do the same thing to us and leave it to the skill and the 
enterprise of our manufacturers to go into their markets and 
pay tariff rates on eyen terms with every other foreign country 
and seek in open competition for their trade. 

Mr. it was not an easy question to adjust these 
rates. As I said before, the committee have considered every. 
paragraph of the Dingiey bill, reading it through carefully, 
reading the evidence, considering it, and finally adjusting the 
rates. Of course, we did not all agree to each paragraph after 
we had read the hearing on it. The committee differed. I do 
not suppose there is any member of the twelve who is fully. 
satisfied with every paragraph in this bill which we pro- 
pose, but it was the judgment of the majority of that commit- 
tee, in which we all finally agreed, and the 12 Republican mem- 
bers bring in this bill as a unanimous agreement for the tariff 
bill which, after its enactment, shall be in force in this country. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Tes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Before the gentleman leaves the sub- 
ject of the maximum and minimum tariff, I would like to call 
his attention to the proviso at the end of section 4 of the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that the gentle- 
man has called my attention to that. There have not been a 
great many mistakes made in the printing of this bill, but when 
clerks have to work until 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning it can 
not be expected that they will get everything all right, and so 
it transpires that the fourth section, the maximum and mini- 
mum section—that is, the application of the maximum and the 
minimum rate—is printed in the bill as originally drafted and 
not as finally agreed upon by the committee. Possibly this may 
have been the result of my own mistake, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee if this small print is correct. 

Mr. PAYNE. No; itis not. This print was printed from the 
print of the bill as introduced, and the proof was read in the 
Printing Office and not by the clerk of the committee, and I 
have discovered several mistakes in it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was not trying to bother the 
gentleman at all—— 

Mr. PAYNE. No; but I say I have found a number of mis- 
takes in it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was trying to ascertain whether 
the proviso that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoneworrH] 
called attention to, as printed on page 74, is as the gentleman 
intends it to stand? 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman means the proviso? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; this proviso printed on page 
74. Is that the way the gentleman intends it to stand? 

Mr. PAYNE. Itis not the way that the committee agreed upon; 
and I was just saying for the benefit of the gentleman and the 
committee, that since the bill was reported to the House it has 
been found that there are errors in the print which the com- 
mittee did not intend to be there. I was about to explain that. 
I was going to read the proviso first as it reads in the print, 
and then the proposed change in it. I read from page 74 of 
one print (Report No. 1), and it will be found on page 152 of 
the comparative document. The proviso reads in the printed 
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however, That these provisions for additional duties shall 
not not apply fo Ehe sate the cases where the preferential duties to other 8388 

hich are given to a province, 9 or colony to the 
— country only. 


That would apply as it reads only where a colony gave prefer- 
ence to the mother country. The intention of the committee is 
that where the mother country gives preference to a colony as 
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well, these provisions of the bill should not apply. I will ask | under the third section of the Dingley bill, and authorize the 


the Clerk to read the substitute which I hope to offer at the 
proper time for section 4, making changes in the original text 
of section 4 as printed, and also in this proviso. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out section 4 and insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 4. Whenever any country, province, dependency, or colony ad- 
mits each and every article imported into said country, province, de- 
pendency, or colony from the United States, or any of its possessions 
(except the Philippine Islands), the growth or product in whole or in 
part of the soil or industry of the United States or any of its posses- 
sions (except the Philippine Islands), upon payment thereon of duties, 
imposts, excises, or taxes which shall not be excess of those levied 
upon like articles imported from any other country, province, depend- 
ency, or colony, and admits such articles on terms as favorable as those 
accorded to any article imported from any other country, province, de- 
pendency, or colony, there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon 
articles imported into the United States and any of its possessions 
(except the bag gpa Islands) from such country, province, depend- 
ency, or colony, the growth or product of the soil or industry of such 
country, province, dependency, or colony, and whether such articles are 
shipped from the ports of such country, province, dependency, or colony, 
or from any other foreign port or ports, the rate of duty prescribed in 
section 1 of this act; and in like cases the articles mentioned in section 
2 of this act shall be admitted free of duty. 

Whenever on or after sixty days after the passage of this act any 
country, province, dependency, or colony discriminates against any 
article imported from the United States, or any of its possessions (ex- 
cept the Philippine Islands), the growth or product, in whole or in part, 
of the soil or industry of the United States, or any of its possessions 
(except the Philippine Islands), by levying duties, imposts, excises, or 
taxes thereon in excess of those levied upon similar articles imported 
from any other country, province, dependency, or colony, or in any way 
fails to admit any article imported from the United States, or any of 
its possessions (except the Philippine Islands), on terms as favorable as 
those accorded to any article imported from, and the products of any 
other country, province, dependency, or colony, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid upon all articles 1 into the United States, or 
any of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands), the growth or 
product of the soil or industry of such country, province, dependency, 
or colony so discriminating against any article imported from the United 
States the rates of duty prescribed in section 8. Provided however, 
That these provisions for additional duties shall not apply to the cases 
where the preferential duties are those which are given by and be- 
tween a province, dependency, colony, or the mother country only. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I have had this read in order 
that it might be printed in the Recozp and meet the scrutiny of 
Members of the House, It has been not an easy section to draw, 
but the committee believe they have perfected it now; but still, 
among the nearly 400 Members of the House, they would be 
glad to receive any suggestion that would in any way tend to 
clear the section or make it in any better manner express the 
intention of the committee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Under that amendment the country 
which has preferential rates with its dependencies or colonies 
would, nevertheless, be entitled to our minimum rates, 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, certainly; if they were otherwise entitled 
they certainly would be under this. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly, I yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. PARKER. Under this amendment, if there were prefer- 
ential duties between different colonies of the same country, as 
between Canada and Australia, would not the maximum duties 
go into effect? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think so, if the gentleman will care- 
fully study the language when he sees it; and I would be glad 
after he has done so to receive his opinion and any suggestion 
that the gentleman has to offer. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I ask for information, Mr. Chairman. 
In order to secure the benefits of the minimum rates as fixed 
in the new bill it will be necessary for the parliaments of the 
foreign countries to meet and offer to this country agreements 
for that purpose. I should like to ask the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means whether the time 
which is provided for in this bill, namely, sixty days, is a 
sufficient time for the foreign countries to comply with that 
provision? 

Mr. PAYNE. I understand the German Reichstag is now 
in session, and I suppose they are taking notice of what we 
are doing here, and in some of the other countries they have 
authority outside, an executive authority, without the meeting 
of parliament. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. And is there anything in the bill which 
would enable us to enter into these special agreements which 
would secure to us the most-fayored-nation clauses in their 
tariff bills and in return extend to them the minimum rates? 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman the committee 
considered the question whether it was better to continue, as 


Executive to make agreements, and when the proclamation of 
such agreement was made for this minimum to go into effect, 
or to make this section automatic, so that whenever any coun- 
try gave us their favorable trade relations, the Secretary of the 
Treasury might collect the revenues according to whether they 
had or not given us the most favorable trade relation, or whether 
they discriminated against us or not. 

And if the Secretary of the Treasury made a mistake, it 
would be up to any importer of goods to bring an action to 
decide the matter in court upon evidence. We thought that was 
a better way to determine it than to put it up to the Executive 
or to the State Department and have some clerk in the State 
Department without sufficient authority collect evidence, pre- 
pare agreements, and decide that serious question. So we left 
it in the bill as it is, preferring that it should be automatic 
in its operation, depending upon whether they did, in fact, or 
not give a favorable trade relation, and that fact, if a mistake 
is made, to be settled in the courts of the United States. So 
we have wiped out the provision of section 3 in regard to 
negotiations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to speak of some of the 
changes made in this bill. The committee have transferred 
some items from the free list to the dutiable list. They have 
increased the duty on some paragraphs. They have not done 
this under cover, They published these in the statement and 
in the report made and court the attention of the Members 
of the House and the country to the changes they have made. 
The increases are few in number. They are not very serious, 
but every one of them was made for a reason, after examining 
the evidence that was before the committee. 

In Schedule A, the chemical schedule, we have increased the 
duty on perfumeries and toilet articles from 50 to 60 per cent. 
We thought that was a fair subject for revenue, and that 60 
per cent would produce more revenue than 50 per cent. That 
was not taxing any man’s breakfast table. That is not open 
to any hue and cry on the part of any demagogue in the United 
States. It is to increase the revenue. 

Now, we have made some other similar increases. We have 
increased fancy soap from 15 to 20 cents a pound. You and 
I and the other common people can still buy our castile soap 
at the old rate, which is sufficient for the ordinary toilet pur- 
poses of the ordinary man, but if people want fancy soaps let 
them pay a little more into the Treasury of the United States 
and furnish a little more revenue. 

Schedule C is the iron and steel schedule. We increased two 
items, namely, swords and side arms, from 35 to 50 per cent 
ad valorem. I do not believe there will be much kicking about 
that. I got this morning, about an hour before the House met, 
a sketch of the views of the minority to be filed. They had 
overlooked this increase on swords and side arms, as they did 
on bottle caps, the foil that goes over the top of a champagne 
bottle. I say champagne bottle because possibly more of my 
auditors will recognize what it is. They have increased the 
duty on that from 45 to 50 per cent ad valorem. 

And then there is chicory root, which adulterates the coffee 
of the honest man that tries to buy the pure article. We in- 
crease the duty on that from 1 cent to 2} cents. I do not 
know but that some Member will get up and talk about taxing 
the poor man’s breakfast table. We do not believe in letting 
adulterants come in without being taxed. 

And then there is cocoa. We increase cocoa butter, dande- 
lion root, and other adulterants and articles used as a substi- 
tute for coffee from 2} cents to 4 cents a pound. 

Spices, unground, have always been on the free list. Why 
they have not been made to pay a revenue duty I do not know. 
I do not use any of them myself, because I think the only 
proper use for them is when you go to a bar to get a drink. 
Therefore I do not have any occasion to use them. I do not 
believe that they are a useful article of food. I believe the 
human stomach is better without them than with them; but 
some people think they have got to have them, and if that is so, 
let them pay a revenue duty on them. We transferred spices, 
unground, from the free list to the dutiable list at 30 per 
cent ad valorem, and then when they are manufactured, at 30 
per cent ad valorem, and in addition to that the same duty per 
pound that was originally on the manufactured article when 
ihe unmanufactured was on the free list. I do not believe any- 
body is going to get up any serious complaint about that. If 
they do, they will not be able to catch the ear of many people. _ 

And then we raised feathers from 15 per cent to 20 per cent 
ad valorem, and feathers, dressed, colored, and so forth, from 
50 per cent to 60 per cent. Furs, dressed on the skins, from 20 
per cent to 274} per cent. Manufactures of hair, from 20 to 25 
per cent. That is hard on baldheaded men; yet if you will 
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wear a wig contrary to the law of nature, why, in heaven's 
name, should you not pay a reasonable duty? [Laughter.] 

Then we have increased the duty on some articles where we 
thought that the protection under the law did not measure up 
to the plank of the Chicago platform which we believe in. 

Oxalic acid, which up to the time of the Dingley bill was not 
made in this country, was kept on the free list. Some enter- 
prising people have gone to work and are manufacturing oxalic 
acid, and with a little protection they can supply the wants of 
this country and set people to work. Why should they not do 
it? Since they have been conducting business their foreign 
competitors have come in to drive them out by lowering the 
price, and they can not meet the competition. It is either duty 
or closing up of the factory. We preferred to keep the factory 
open, and we put a duty of 1 cent a pound on it, which would 
equal 25 per cent, as I recollect it, or about that. 

We increased the duty on coal-tar dyes or colors from 30 per 
cent to 35 per cent ad valorem. The committee did not do this 
without doing the subject full justice so far as investigations 
were concerned, because these colors are used in the manufac- 
tures of goods. We found that some enterprising gentlemen had 
put $2,000,000 into a factory to manufacture these dyes. They 
did it soon after the tariff rates were put in the Dingley bill, 
believing that under that they could meet the foreign competi- 
tion and establish the business. What was the result? Nearly 
all the colors manufactured from coal tars were invented in 
Germany. Iam sorry to have to confess it, but the truth is that 
the chemists in Germany beat the world. There are no equals 
anywhere in the world to the German chemist, and he is in- 
genious, constantly at work, and out of 4,000 different materials 
that are found in common coal tar they have extracted color 
after color and have cheapened processes of manufacture. In 
most instances these dyes enter into the color of all textiles the 
world over. They get out a patent in Germany, and under our 
very favorable patent laws they take out a patent here for their 
invention, and then they let our people have them for whatever 
prices they ask. 

But it happens that twelve years ago the patents in some of 
these colors had expired in the United States and these enter- 
prising men here wanted to go into the business and thought 
that when that rate of duty was fixed they would be able to 
maintain the manufacture here. But, as I say, the Germans 
eame in here and dumped colors in the market, and as often as 
our people succeeded in making the color and putting it on the 
market, the Germans came in and sold cheaper colors, or an 
equal color at a less price, driving them out of the production 
of that branch; and then they started up something else. The 
Germans, in the meantime, sometimes recouped themselves on 
the patented colors that they had. These gentlemen showed us 
their balance sheets for seven years. They showed them pri- 
vately and confidentially to the members of the committee, and 
when we read these we concluded to raise this duty from 30 
to 35 per cent. We want to make these dyes in this country, 
by American labor, out of the abundant supply we have of coal 
tar, for the benefit of the people of this country, and in order 
to let them make this product we have increased this duty 
from 30 to 35 per cent. 

These are all the increases we made in the chemical schedule. 
We have 80 paragraphs in this schedule. 

In Schedule B we increase the duty on Keene’s cement from 
80 to 35 per cent ad valorem. Keene's cement is made out of 
gypsum and is a new article of commerce. In all the hotels in 
Washington where you see these beautiful marble columns you 
would naturally think they were dug from the bowels of the 
earth and finished by the labor of man. They are shaped by 
the use of Keene's cement. They are beautiful. They seem 
almost an improvement on nature. When you come to look at 
them you would think that nature had done the work. We 
were making that and thought that we were doing fairly well, 
but a few years ago there began quite an importation of it. 
They came along here and asked us for a miserable little in- 
crease of 5 per cent on the duty, and we very gladly put it in 
the bill. 

We want to make Keene’s cement in this country, so that 
future generations can see what we have contributed to the 
beauty of the modern hotel and office building by encouraging 
this industry. 

Asphaltum we changed from a specific duty that meant in 
one case a small percentage, and in another a large percentage 
on valuation, to fifteen one-hundredths of 1 per cent per pound 
on the bitumen contained therein. That is the same kind of a 
duty as the duty on lead ores, a duty on the amount of stuff 
there is in the substance; and, if it comes in with 20 per cent, 
it pays a duty on 400 pounds to the ton; if it comes in at 90 
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per cent, it pays a duty on the corresponding number of pounds 
to the ton, so that it is an equalized duty all the way through. 

Fluorspar, crude, from 10 per cent ad valorem to 50 cents per 
ton; crushed or otherwise manufactured, from 20 per cent ad 
valorem to $1.75 per ton. 

Cast polished plate glass, increased from 8 cents to 10 cents 
per square foot on sizes not exceeding 16 by 24 square inches, 
and on those aboye that and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches, from 
10 cents to 124 cents per square foot; all above that, 223 cents 
per square foot, which is a reduction on nearly all of these 
larger sizes. 

People interested in these schedules, both the makers of plate 
glass and the consumers who make furniture, came before the 
committee and asked for a flat rate of 22} cents a foot on all 
sizes of plate glass. That would increase these lower sizes 
from 10 cents to 223 cents and from 12 cents to 224 cents, while 
it would decrease those more than 24 by 30 inches all the way 
from 38 cents per square foot to 223 cents per square foot and, 
I think, on some of them from 50 cents per square foot to 224 
cents. Well, the committee looked into it. They found they 
were entitled to increased protection on these small sizes, and 
they added 25 per cent to the duty. They found that they can 
make the larger sizes without the protection in the Dingley bill, 
and so they decreased the duty. That is the principle on which 
we have framed this bill. Sometimes you see a man stand up 
and say, “I am a protectionist.” I claim to have been a pro- 
tectionist all my life. Still, I find some gentlemen who claim 
to be protectionists with whom I do not exactly agree. Some 
gentlemen think in order to be protectionists that after they 
have found out the difference between the cost of production 
here and the cost abroad they ought to put on double that dif- 
ference by way of a tariff rate, and they are willing to vote for 
such a provision in the bill, and if crowded hard they will go 
to three times that amount. 

I do not believe that such a man is a good friend of protec- 
tion. I believe we should fix these duties as nearly as we can 
at the difference between the cost here and the cost abroad, and 
not after we have decided what that difference is, double it, add 
100 per cent to it; because when that is done, that rate is 
pointed to as one of the inconsistencies and incongruities of a 
protective-tariff bill. He is the better friend of protection who 
tries to keep the rates reasonably protective to the people en- 
gaged in the industry. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, there are other changes. Pins with solid heads, the 
same rate of duty; but with ornamental heads, where they have 
diamonds and everything else hanging around the head, so that 
they get into the class of jewelry, we have increased the rate 
from 40 to 50 per cent ad valorem. 

We increased the rate on some watch movements, after full 
and careful hearing; and I invite the attention of gentlemen of 
this committee on both sides to the hearings on the watch 
schedule. I believe those of us who believe in protection will 
think we did the right thing. I can not go into details now. 

Those who believe in a tariff for revenue will also believe that 
we will produce more revenue under the schedules as we have 
made them than we did out of the schedules under the Dingley 
bill; and these who believe in a tariff for revenue, with one eye 
closed on the protective principles of the bill, will be enthu- 
siastic in support of the changes that we have made upon 
watches. Oh, I do admire a man who comes up and says, “I 
am for a tariff for revenue, but my people are doing this or that 
down at my district, and they can not stand for the foreign 
competition.” Take, for instance, peanuts, which come in at half 
a cent a pound. Gentlemen say they can not meet the compe- 
tition unless you raise the duty 800 per cent and make it 4 
cents a pound. Still they say, We are for a tariff for revenue. 
but we want to protect the peanut industry.” We talked some 
of changing this from half a cent per pound to half a cent a 
peanut. Of course that would be more in line with their tariff 
for revenue, and it would give them all the protection they 
want. [Laughter.] But, wisely, the committee after a consider- 
able examination of the subject came to the conclusion that half 
a cent a pound was ample protection for the peanut industry 
of the United States, and they have left the rate just where it 
was. 

Zine in ore. That has been a burning question to some 
Members of the House and in some localities in the United 
States. 

Zine ore was never on the dutiable list until this proposed 
bill. There was never any necessity for it until within the last 
three or four years. None came in to interfere with the zinc 
miners of the United States. But three or four years ago the 
people up in Missouri, in the Joplin district, including the Kan- 
sas district and running through into Oklahoma, found out 
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that calamite was coming into the United States from Mexico 
and interfering with their industry. They posted hotfoot to 
the Treasury Department. Calamite was on the free list, but 
under the general clause relating to ores there was a duty of 
20 per cent on zine ore. They never had occasion to study it 
up before. The Treasury officials decided that inasmuch as 
calamite was more or less rich in zinc it should come in 
under a duty of 20 per cent, and they imposed it. Suits were 
commenced in several parts of the United States—in New York, 
in New Orleans, and elsewhere—to recover back the 20 per cent 
paid under protest, claiming that it should come in free. 

As these suits came to trial, one by one, the United States 
was beaten, and the courts decided that it should come in free. 
Still the Government continued to collect the duty, hoping for 
a reversal in the higher courts, perhaps ultimately in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

This is the rule of the Government in these cases, and you 
will see the necessity for it. If the Government should lay 
down on the collection of a duty when they had the first ad- 
verse decision, and then on appeal the court should finally 
determine that they were right in assessing and collecting the 
duty, the Government would have no redress against the people 
who, in the meantime, had imported ore; they would have to 
hunt for the money, and could not get it. And so they have 
continued to impose the duty and collect it on calamite up to 
the present time. 

Still the ore came in in increasing quantities, and these people 
came down here and asked for a duty on the ore, and they 
wanted a cent and a half a pound. The committee took a good 
deal of time in the investigation to find out the truth about the 
matter. It was no easy matter to investigate. 

These gentlemen came up, and with nothing but hearsay as 
to the price in Mexico of labor and cost of the production of the 
ore. When we came to pin them down, the information was 
not very accurate. In fact, one gentleman drew on his imagina- 
tion, and testified before the committee that the Mexican ore 
had to be drawn by ox teams about 40 miles from the mines to 
the railroad. He said that a team of two or four oxen would 
draw 3 tons of that ore through a sandy road from the mine to 
the railroad. Some of us that had gee-hawed the oxen when 
we were boys knew something about what ox teams could do 
in drawing 3 tons of ore over a sandy road. We doubted that 
proposition and all his evidence. By and by some gentlemen 
who had the facts appeared before the committee and made a 
brief, in which they stated their case, and finally the commit- 
tee concluded to put a cent a pound on the zinc contained in the 
ore—a cent a pound on the zinc in pigs and bars, the same as 
the duty on the ore. It may cost the difference of one-fifth of 
a cent to refine zinc in ore in this country from what it costs 
in Great Britain and it may not. The difference in price be- 
tween New York and London has averaged about one-fifth of a 
cent a pound during the last ten or twelve years. 

The truth is that over there they have cheaper labor, and here 
the smelters being located in the Kansas district, where there is 
natural gas, we have the cheaper fuel, and one about balances 
the other. Some of the refiners claim that the British have 
sort of inherited their adaptiveness to smelting because it has 
been handed down from father to son, and that they are a little 
more expert than our people who have only had their experi- 
ence and have not come into it by the transmission of blood. 
Then the matter of freight, I think, cuts some little figure in it, 
but we concluded that, on the whole, it was better to put the 
same duty on the zinc in the ore and zinc in the pig, 1 cent a 
pound in each case. We think we have given them all the pro- 
tection they are entitled to, both the miner and the refiner. We 
present that as one of the additional duties in this bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will it interrupt the gentleman to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. It will interrupt, but it will be a pleasant ex- 
perience to have an interruption. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It is now claimed that the reduction made 
from a cent and a haif to a cent a pound on zinc spelter leaves 
the zinc manufacturers open to a competition with the manu- 
facturers of spelter in foreign countries that they can not stand. 
It is claimed that the Italian, the Belgian, and the German 
refiners of zinc spelter can import the ore from old Mexico, 
refine it in their countries, pay $20 per ton duty, and supply 
it to our markets cheaper than our own manufacturers can 
make spelter here. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, in reply to that let me state 
this one concrete fact: Great Britain has been importing this 
old Mexico zinc ore and reducing it, smelting and refining it, im- 
porting it, of course, free of duty, and we have had a duty of 
a cent and a half a pound here on the pig. Notwithstanding 
that, as stated by one of the witnesses in behalf of the smelter 
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company, the difference in price between New York and London 
has been only one-fifth of a cent a pound in favor of London— 
one-fifth of a cent less during all these years. Now, he asks for 
an additional duty. He asks for a cent a pound duty, and he 
made it up in this way: There was a quarter of a cent because 
of the efficiency inherited from the grandfather who had been a 
smelter in Great Britain, as compared with the efficiency of the 
smelter here. 

We did not consider that proposition very long. He added a 
quarter of a cent for contingencies which had not happened 
during the last twelve years, and we did not draw on our ap- 
prehension for that contingency. Then he asked eighteen one- 
hundredths of a cent for difference in freight, which did not 
exist on examination of it. In that way he claimed they ought 
to have a cent a pound, and he did not conjure up Belgium or 
Germany or anybody else, but he was talking about Great Brit- 
ain, where his competition is; not Germany or Belgium. Of 
course, after this bill is published, gentlemen with those inter- 
ests who have not followed the matter before will come to 
Members of the House and conjure up some bugbear, some 
ghost, and transfer its existence from Great Britain to Bel- 
gium or Germany. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The freight rate from Belgium is about 
10 cents, and the freight rate from the Kansas smelter is 28} 
cents to the seaboard markets. For this reason 1 cent a pound 
does not afford protection to the zinc-spelter manufacturer in 
this country. 

Mr. PAYNE. Ten cents a what? 


Mr. PAYNE. I examined very carefully the gentleman's 
statement of the difference in freight. I did not find it there. 
I may have been wrong and he may have been right. I may 
have been a little prejudiced because he tried to work in this 
quarter of a cent for hereditary transmission in the smelter in 
Great Britain, or because he tried to work in the quarter of a 
cent for contingencies—laboring to make it a cent a pound, when 
he had to admit that the difference in price was only one-tenth 
of a cent; and he had done business here against freight rates 
and everything else, and the price here with this ample protec- 
tion, and more than protection, upon the article had ruled only. 
one-fifth of a cent more than the London price. Why, Mr. 
Chairman, there are some things that we get in statistics that 
can not be controverted. Facts are stubborn things when they 
are on the official reports, and when this same man came in 
here and had made the average of the difference in price for a 
number of years one-fifth of a cent a pound—and I was willing 
to go him a little better, because I discovered one year that it 
was almost two-fifths of a cent a pound—that was a concrete 
fact that he could not get over by any imagination or appre- 
hension. 

Mr. Chairman, if we made this bill on the apprehensions of 
people, there is no knowing where it would stop. Just now 
we are suffering from a depression in business, from a panic 
which was world-wide, and we have been having the effect of 
that panic since the fall of 1907. People abroad can not sell 
their goods as well as the people here. They are dumping them 
on us to get the money and keep their heads above water, sell- 
ing them at lower than normal or average price for the last 
few years prior to 1907. We can not adjust a bill to meet just 
that panicky condition. We have got to take a reasonable view 
of the business for the years where it has been prosperous un- 
der the Dingley rate up to 1907. It ill becomes the man who is 
a smelter or a miner of zinc in ore to come in here and com- 
plain or criticise. On the contrary, I met one of these gentle- 
men this morning, and he took me by the hand and said: 

I am from the Joplin district, and I want to thank the committee for 
the fair consideration which they gave to the zinc business. 

Of course you can find somebody who is disgruntled always. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The duty on zinc spelter under the Ding- 
ley bill was a cent and a half a pound. 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Under the Payne bill it is proposed to 
make it a cent a pound. 

Mr. PAYNE. Just 1 cent. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. A reduction of $10 in the ton. Now, my 
contention is that the protection that is offered to the ore men 
by placing a cent a pound on the metallic contents of zinc in 
the 


ore—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I did not yield for a speech. 

Mr. CAMPBELL (continuing). Is taken from them by re- 
moving the duty of half a cent a pound on the zinc spelter, be- 
cause the larger importations which will come in the finished 
product from foreign countries will injure our mines and our 
smelters alike, 
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Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will not go through all 
the small matters that are covered by increases in this bill 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say, 
representing the mining interests and the miners, that we have 
no contention to make in regard to the tariff that has been 
changed on spelter. The miners appreciate the fact that you 
haye given a tariff of 1 cent a pound upon the metal contents 
in zine ore, and we believe that we are entitled to that, and we 
are making no fight nor have we any fault to find in regard to 
the matter of tariff on spelter at present. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will not comment on all 
the items we have changed in this bill. A number of them 
appear in the report, and the reason for them is so plain that 
it does not need comment, but if hereafter they are attacked 
when this bill is considered by paragraphs, I may have some- 
thing to say upon them. We raised the duty on lithographic 
prints after a full hearing and careful consideration. Why, we 
found that Germany was making pictures for postal cards and 
supplying the United States. In my own town some ladies 
wrote me, wanting to know what the duty was on postal cards 
of the beautiful scenes around the most beautiful city in the 
world, “Auburn, sweet Auburn,” and I wrote to know why, 
and they said that they were going to distribute a large num- 
ber of those cards, and they found they could get them cheaper 
in Germany after paying the tariff than in the United States. 
So I started in, a little prejudiced by this testimony which had 
come to me, and I was not surprised to find that people who 
knew about the business stated the exact facts as to the need 
of additional protection in order that our people who work at 
the lithographic trade might have a chance to live and to do 
business, so we increased the amount to the protective point to 
make up the difference of cost here and in Germany. We hope 
that the result will be that the bulk of these photographic cards 
will be produced by the laborers in the United States and not 
by the laborers in Germany. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do so with pleasure. 

Mr. PERKINS. On page 52 of the bill, at paragraph 407, at 
the close of the section, there is a change of duty on plain 
basic papers used for photographic or solar processes. The duty 
there has been increased 50 per cent. Does the gentleman recall 
the reason for that at all, or recall that item? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not recall the evidence. There was a 
mass of evidence about the paper schedule, somewhat technical, 
and, while I understood it at the time, I do not recall it. 

Mr. PERKINS. I want to say to the gentleman this article 
is imported entirely from abroad. It is not manufactured in 
this country, and there seems no reason why the duty at 6 
cents, which would average about 20 per cent ad valorem, should 
be largely increased; and the people who have to pay the tax, 
because there is no domestic manufacture, were curious to know 
on what theory the committee made so large an increase in the 
duty which they have to pay. 7 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to state to my colleague that his friend 
and mine, the general counsel of the great photographing estab- 
lishment of his own town, kept pretty close tab on this hearing 
and appeared before the committee. 

I do not recall that he appeared and made any argument in 
answer to the argument that was made in fayor of increasing 
these rates. I do not pretend to remember now the evidence, 
I would be glad to take it up with the gentleman later, 

Mr. PERKINS. I would be glad if the gentleman would. 
‘The gentleman kept close tab on the evidence and is still sur- 
prised to find an increase made on this item. I hope the gen- 
tleman will take it up later. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am always glad to take up any question with 
my colleague. 

Now, in Schedule G, we increase the duty on split peas be- 
cause of the personal knowledge and evidence of a Member 
of the House who knows all about the business. We did not 
give him what he asked for, but we did increase it 5 cents a 
bushel. On figs we made an increase of from 2 to 2} cents a 
pound. On pineapples, from $7 to $8 per thousand. 

On Schedule I we put an additional duty of 1 cent a yard on 
mercerized fabrics. Mercerized fabrics are something new to 
the trade. They are produced by saturating the cloth with 
some chemical compound and then stretching it and drying it. 
It produces a beautiful finish in the cloth that will almost de- 
ceive an ordinary man to believe it is silk. This was invented 
by a man named Mercer, and is called the “ mercerized process.” 


The additional labor and the difference in the cost of labor 
here and abroad clearly showed that they were entitled to a 
cent a yard. Then, there is an increase of duty on stockings 
that are shaped on a machine to the conformation of the foot. 
We did it after hearing a good deal of evidence and after care- 
fully considering it, and came to the conclusion that if we 
wished to continue the manufacture of our own ladies’ hose we 
must give an additional protection to our manufacturers. So 
we increased this duty. I understand the ladies are forming an 
organization. I hope no Member of the House will be intimi- 
dated by any such organization. I hope they will be able to 
make their peace at home and abroad when this question is 
under discussion. I am sure they will if they will carefully 
study the evidence and present the arguments from the facts 
presented to the committee. 

Now, the next thing, Mr. Chairman, was an increase of duty 
on women’s gloves. And thereby hangs a tale! In 1897 we 
increased the duty on men’s gloves from about $2 a dozen pairs 
to $4 a dozen pairs. They demonstrated to the committee 
that that would make up the difference in the cost of labor 
between this country and the countries abroad, and that they 
could make men’s gloves here and take the principal share of 
the market if we put on that duty. The committee then con- 
sidered the proposition carefully, after hearing all the evidence. 
We believed that they should have an increase of duty to $4 
a dozen on men’s gloves. Then we were making perhaps 5 
per cent of the men’s gloves in this country and importing the 
balance. To-day we are making 90 per cent of the gloves worn 
by men in the United States and importing the 10 per cent. It 
transferred an industry, built up small cities and towns. Peo- 
ple take these gloves to their homes, sew them by machinery 
and by hand. The fruit of their labor is sold to the people 
of the United States, and the price per pair of men’s gloves 
to-day in the United States, they tell me, is less than it was 
when we put on this duty in 1897. 

It is not quite as big in proportion, but as good an illustration 
of the benefits of protection as was the duty on tin plate put 
into the McKinley bill in 1890. Now they come to us and say 
that they are making about 5 per cent of the ladies’ gloves in 
this country and importing 95 per cent. It is just as easy and 
just as difficult to make a lady’s glove as it is to make a man’s 
glove. The duty should be the same, and if it is made the same 
they promise to set 50,000 people at work and make the gloves 
for the women of the United States. So we put on this in- 
crease. A pretty large increase on one of the items is $1.75 a 
dozen on schmaschen gloves. The schmaschen glove is made 
from the skin of a prematurely born kid. But there are so 
many schmaschen coming into the United States that it would 
seem almost as though all the kids in Europe had been born too 
early. [Laughter.] Of course it is a fraud. They get in a 
schmaschen glove that does not belong in the class, gloves that 
should pay $2.50 and $3 a dozen under the Dingley law. We 
wipe out that schmaschen business, and we put on a duty of $4 
a dozen on women’s gloves, and where they were over 14 inches 
in length we added an additional duty for every dozen pairs. 
We did it to build up an industry. Women could get along 
without the kid gloves, or fewer pairs of them, use silk gloves 
and cotton gloves, and all that sort of thing. 

They could keep their hands warm, although they could not 
cover their pride. So we increased that duty. We believe that 
when this bill becomes law and is in full operation and before 
it is repealed, we will be making 90 per cent of the women’s 
gloves in this country. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman believes that this dollar and 
a half a dozen pairs will materially increase the price of 
women’s gloves? That is the object, is it not? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, $1.50 a dozen pairs would make 124 
cents a pair. Yes; in the first operation it would—that is, 
while we were having protection, increasing the price first as 
a benefit to the manufacturers, and then when competition 
comes in you get back to the old rates, just as we have on 
men’s gloves, or below. 

Mr. PERKINS. Then, as I understand, this duty is not in- 
tended as a means of increasing the revenue? 

Mr. PAYNE. Fortunately, both meet in this schedule. It is 
beautiful for revenue and magnificent for business, 

Mr. PERKINS. Then I understand that if we manufacture 
90 per cent of the women’s gloves that are used, instead of what 
we are doing now, there will be no importation, and the revenue 
on gloves will certainly be less. You can not both get the reye- 
nue and make the gloves without making the revenue less. 
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Mr. PAYNE. Well, we need the revenue now, right off, next 


year. The year after that we will not need so much of it, and 
before this bill is repealed I hope we will not need any from this 
source, That is a third good reason. I wish my colleague 
would ask me another question. 

Mr. PERKINS. I would like to ask my colleague if he really 
thinks if this duty is fixed so high, and the women’s gloves 
which are now imported and pay duty are in the future made 
in this country and no women’s gloves are imported, there will 
be an increased revenue made by the duty? 

Mr. PAYNE. If in the initiation of the business I did not 
think there would be an increase in the revenue, I would hesi- 
tate. It will take some time to build up this business. But the 
gentleman knows that the ladies who wear these gloves will 
wear out just as many gloves and buy just as many next year 
as they do now if they do cost 15 or 25 cents a pair more than 
they do now. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Will my colleague allow me to 
make a statement? I desire to make this statement—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not want my colleague to make a speech. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I do not intend to make a speech, 
in the gentleman’s time. I want to ask him this question: 
While the manufacture of gloves will be greater the importation 
of leather will be increased very much, and the revenue will not 
be so greatly changed as it would seem on the first statement 
of the case. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am glad that my colleague made that state- 
ment. The duty on leather is 20 per cent. The question came 
here that we should take that off in order to encourage the 
manufacture of gloves. We found out that people were making 
leather here, and this leather is subject to a peculiar method of 
manufacture. It is “knee stretched.” They take the leather 
and manipulate it over a human knee in order to make it, and 
of course that calls for manual labor, and that means the estab- 
lishment of a factory for its production, and that 20 per cent is 
for an industry they have established in the past few years and 
which they hope to make a permanent industry of the United 
States. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I desire to ask the gentleman a 
question, not entirely germane to his recent remarks which 
were discussing gloves, but I want to get to liquor—whisky. 
I noticed in a paper some time ago the committee was dili- 
gently considering and possibly had determined to increase the 
tax on beer from $1 to $1.50 a barrel. Now, will the gentleman 
kindly state whether that was done? 

Mr. PAYNE. I have no knowledge of the committee having 
in mind the question of changing the tax on beer in any man- 
ner, whether $1 or $2 or any other sum. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Would the gentleman tell us, if 
it was considered, why it was not increased? There was a good 
deal of demand for it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, Mr. Chairman, the tax on beer was an 
old tax, and had been in force for a good many years. When 
we had the Spanish war coming on and providing revenue for 
that war, we increased the tax from $1 to $2 per barrel, and we 
kept it there for a year or two, and they came around and com- 
plained that they were about to go into bankruptcy. 

They took us into their confidence in regard to their balance 
sheets, and so forth. It seemed to us then, and it seems to the 
committee now, that that particular thing is taxed about all the 
business will bear. We were not making a prohibition bill. 
We were raising revenue. We must treat this matter not solely 
from a moral standpoint, but from a business standpoint. I 
mean not from the moral standpoint of temperance or a pro- 
hibition standpoint, but from a business standpoint, and it 
seemed that a dollar a barrel on the beer with the tax on the 
brewers and the wholesalers and the retailers and then the tax 
on the saloons, which in my State frequently, perhaps not gen- 
erally, amounts to as much as $1,000 a year, that this business 
was taxed about to its limit as a tax-producing business, 

That is the reason why I was not in favor of raising the tax. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I asked the question in all good 
faith. 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman is anxious to 
raise revenue, because revenue is very much needed at this time. 
The gentleman did increase the tax on ladies’ stockings and on 
ladies’ gloves, and it looked to me as though it might have been 
consistent to put a little more tax on beer, even if we drove it 
out of the country. 

Mr. PAYNE, The difference is that the tax on stockings 
and the tax on gloves encourage industries. The tax on beer 


might destroy some brewers and destroy the revenue. We are 
seeking revenue; we are not trying to enforce prohibition. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The increased tax on spices im- 
ported, I understand, was not for the purpose of protecting 
American manufacturers, but for the purpose of raising revenue. 

Mr. PAYNE. Both. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I can not see the consistency of 
the difference in the two. I will say by the way, though I 
imagine that had nothing to do with it, that one reason I was 
provoked to ask this question was because the newspapers 
are full of suggestions, whether true or false I do not know, 
that the whisky interests had a large and strong lobby here in 
Washington. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, I want to say to the gentleman that no 
man appeared before the committee asking that a tax be kept 
off beer or put on beer. The subject was not mentioned by 
anyone before the committee; and so far as I have been able 
to read the evidence, there is no brief asking either for an in- 
creased tax or against it, certainly not against it, So that the 
lobby did not appear either in that or in the liquor interests. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I accept the statement of the 
gentleman fully. It seems that there was no occasion for the 
lobby to appear before the committee. 

Mr. PAYNE. Of that fact the beer people had no more 
knowledge than had the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. In that connection I will ask the 
gentleman from New York what the purpose of the majority 
of the committee was in drafting this bill, in reducing the 
tariff on barley to 15 cents a bushel and on barley malt to 20 
cents a hundred? Was not that in favor of the brewers, or 
was it intended for some other purpose? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, barley is an old subject to me. 
When we were forming the McKinley bill the duty on barley 
was 10 cents a bushel. There was some of it came in from 
Canada—quite a good deal of it as I remember—and most of 
it was imported into the State of New York, and there mixed 
with New York State barley, which was a little inferior in 
grade, and the malt made was sold to the brewers as first- 
quality Canadian malt. Three or four of those malt houses 
were located in my district. 

The committee came to the subject of barley and increased the 
duty from 10 cents a bushel to 30 cents a bushel, which was 
about twice over prohibition of the importation of barley. They 
stopped raising barley in Canada. The malt houses in my dis- 
trict were broken up. A committee of citizens from the city of 
Oswego came down here in great force, with a great deal of 
moral force behind them, asking for the restoration of the duty 
on barley to 10 cents a bushel. I made the motion in the com- 
mittee for 10, 15, and 20 cents. I could not get the committee 
to reduce it to either of those figures. We had an election soon 
after that, and the city where I had formerly had a thousand 
majority gave a majority against me of a thousand on the barley 
and malt question, so that that was burned into my memory. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, some gentlemen came down here, went before the com- 
mittee, and said they were going to argue for the reduction of the 
duty on barley. I told them of the trials that I had had for- 
merly on this subject, but they went before the committee and 
made their argument. Some of them were people from Buffalo, 
N. Y. None of them were from my district. The people there 
have given up. The malt houses have been turned into some- 
thing else, and the city is still living. It has not been in my 
district since the last time they cut me, so I don’t know what 
they would do if I was running for office there now. 

The committee heard these gentlemen, and a majority of the 
committee decided to reduce the duty on barley from 30 to 15 
cents. Fifteen cents is perfectly high protection on barley. 
One statement was made, as I remember, possibly by a mem- 
ber of the committee, but outside of the meeting of the com- 
mittee, that the duty on barley was out of proportion to every 
other duty in the farm schedules. It reduces it 15 cents, and 
while it will still be high it will be in proportion to the duty 
on wheat and oats. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not true, that while the duty is out of 
proportion the farmers are not receiving the price for barley 
that they ought to receive? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know why the farmer does not get 
the price he ought to receive, for none is coming in from any 
foreign country. He has no competition, except among our- 
selves. If he is not receiving what he ought to receive I do not 
know why. These gentlemen that appeared before the commit- 
tee said that the farmer and the elevator man out in the gen- 
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tleman’s vicinity were getting outrageously big prices. I do 
not know, as I have no personal knowledge of it. Barley 
dropped out of my recollection, notwithstanding it had been 
burned in, until these gentlemen appeared before the committee, 

Mr. GRONNA. A year ago there was considerable barley 
imported from Canada into the United States. 

Mr. POU. Will the gentleman from New York yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. POU. I want to call the gentleman's attention to this 
fact and then ask him a question based upon it: The gentle- 
man from New York is well aware that the duty on men’s 
gloves is almost prohibitive. I do not think that proposition 
will be controverted. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman that he will 
remember that Mr. Littauer, who appeared before the commit- 
tee, said that the importations were greater now than a year 
before the duty was put on. I haye not examined it. 

Mr. POU. There has been some increase in the importation 
of men’s gloves, but the committee has seen fit to increase the 
rate on women’s gloves until the ad valorem duty is even higher 

on men’s gloves. For instance, on gloves of over 14 
ches in length the ad valorem duty has been increased from 
per cent to 132 per cent. 

Now, if the present duty on men’s gloves is practically pro- 
hibitive, I would like for the gentleman from New York to 
explain why there is such a large increase in the duty on wo- 
men’s gloves. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the gentleman from North Carolina 
was not present when I was trying to answer the question of 
my colleague, Mr. Perkins. I explained to him by saying that 
it was to build up that industry in this country, an industry 
from which we might get a revenue. These two facts met and 
we were glad to put on a duty. My colleague suggested that 
the revenue might be large for the first few years and finally 
cut down, and that suggested to me a third reason for imposing 
the duty, that we would get a revenue at once, and before the 
ten years comes around and business is good, I think, if the 
bill is still in force, we will get revenue enough. 

Mr. POU. Does the gentleman insist that an ad valorem duty 
on gloves under 14 inches in length, which are those most 
universally used, would be a revenue-producing duty? 

Mr, PAYNE. Most certainly. The gentleman talks as if 
women were not going to wear any more gloves. I want to 
say to the gentleman, and I have explained it at length, that 
the large duty is on the schmaschen gloves, and we do not care 
if no more are imported—they are a fraud. 

Mr. POU. The increase is all the way down the line, and 
schmaschen gloves are increased from $2.50 to $4 a dozen. 

Mr. NGWORTH. Will the gentleman from New York 
allow a suggestion? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In regard to barley, about which the 

tleman was asked a question, the importation of barley has 

teadily decreased during the last ten years, and in 1907 only 

$6,000 8 was imported at an ad valorem rate of over 60 
per cent. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am glad the gentleman has that book. That 
was my recollection about it, and if the gentleman from North 
Dakota will study the statistics he will find out that the duty is 
prohibitive. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to say that at that time they were 
paying a dollar a bushel for barley in this country. 

Mr. PAYNE. And still none of it came in. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If I understood the gentleman correctly, 
the gentleman advocates the old-fashioned Republican theory 
that a duty shall be equal to the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction. Does the gentleman claim that it requires $4 a dozen 
to measure the difference between the cost of gloves in this 
country and abroad? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do, based on the evidence that appeared be- 
fore the committee. I have no personal knowledge of it any 
more than the gentleman has, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Would the gentleman advocate a pro- 
hibitive duty on gloves? 

Mr. PAYNE. No, sir. 

Mr. WNSEND. Is there enough difference between the 
two prices to establish the industry in the country? 

Mr, PAYNE. That was the evidence before the committee, 
weak And the committee had full hearings on 
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Mr. PAYNE. Everybody who wanted to appeared. I do not 
know that many men appeared, but the hearings were com- 
menced early, and were published. I want to say this about 
the hearings: We published every morning the hearings of the 
day before, and we mailed over 2,500 copies, which were sent 
out to the merchants, mechanics, and manufacturers of the 
United States, If any merchant or manufacturer saw any- 
thing in these hearings that did not agree with his views, we 
heard from him, Our view was to open up a discussion by 
publicity. This thing has not been done in a corner. It has 
been done in the open and it is all aboveboard. Everybody 
had an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. POU, I would like to ask the gentleman one more 
question, 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. POU. I would ask the gentleman if he still insists that 
this large increase in the duty on women’s gloves will be a 
revenue producer? I see that the gentleman has not only cal- 
culated it as a revenue producer here, but he has made it in- 
crease the reyenue. I would ask him in view of that fact how 
could such increase possibly operate to protect the glove manu- 
facturer in this country, if the same quantity of gloves still 
comes in? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will make that clear to the gentleman, Mr. 
Chairman. They can not establish this industry in a minute 
or in a year or fully in five years. Until it is established these 
gloves must come in. People are going to wear gloves, not- 
withstanding the gloves cost them 25 cents more a pair. They 
will come in, and we will still get an increase in the revenue, 
because we will get $4 instead of $2.50 or $3. 

Mr, HILL, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, I 
have just figured up the difference between the importations 
of men’s and women’s gloves. Out of a total of 14,000,000 
pairs of gloves imported last year over 13,000,000 pairs were 
women's gloves. It is only a question of whether we want that 
business in this country or whether we want to leave it where 
it is. If you put the same duty on that you have on men’s 
— 8 you will do the work here. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, that seems to be pretty fully 
established, and I hope there will be enough men in the House 
to take the side of the American mechanic and the American 
woman who takes these gloves—men’s gloyes—to her home and 
sews them, so that we may give more of them an opportunity 
to earn a livelihood at the American wage rate and transfer 
this industry in women’s gloves from other countries to the 
United States. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am fully in harmony with 
the statement that the gentleman has made as to his attitude 
on the glove schedule, that the rate ought to be raised. I do 
not want to get him away from that subject, but there occurs 
to me at this time another article, to wit, shingles. I find from 
an examination of the report that we are importing 329 times 
as many shingles per year from Canada into the United States 
as we export to Canada. Now, then, if it is desired to equalize 
the protective forces of this country by increasing the revenues 
in relation to the glove schedule, why would it not be an excel- 
lent idea to raise the tariff on shingles from about 30 cents to 
about 60 cents a thousand? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, there may be other reasons for 
raising the duty on shingles, but I would not be for raising it 
simply because we imported 329 shingles from Canada where 
we sent 1 over there. I do not deem that a sufficient reason 
for increasing the duties, and I have not acted on that principle. 

Mr. CUSHMAN, If the gentleman will allow me to make 
one more statement, during this particular time when they 
were importing three hundred and twenty-nine times as many 
shingles into our country as we were sending into theirs, the 
shingle mills in my State, the home of the red-cedar shingle, 
were idle on an average of about five months in a year. 

Mr. PAYNE. When was that? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. During the last two years. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Always have been, for 
several years. 

Mr. PAYNE. No; they have not. 

Mr. CUSHMAN, Yes; that condition has been for several 


years. 

Mr. PAYNE. The evidence before the committee was that 
there were more importations during the last two years than 
previous years. Why? Because goods were low the world 
over. Nobody appeared to be buying except the United States, 
and they not in their usual quantities, and the manufacturers 
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abroad were forced to dump their produce over here in order 
to find a market. I ask the gentleman to take his lumber 
schedule from beginning to end and inquire whether the im- 
portation of American lumber to neutral markets in the Pacific 
has not increased by leaps and bounds beyond the importation 
of Britsh Columbia lumber on the Pacific coast, and whether 
he can formulate an argument out of that for an increased duty 
on shingles. He can do that at his leisure. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gen- 
tleman from New York to say that the imports of barley had 
decreased. Well, I have it right before me that in 1907 there 
was sent into this country 37,000 bushels; in 1908, 198,118 
bushels. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know what the gentleman has before 
him, but my colleague from Ohio read from the book Duties 
and Imports, which was prepared at the instance of the com- 
mittee and under their direction, and in which I have not yet 
found a mistake. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. This is the very latest; I got it this 
morning: Imports of Merchandise into the United States, by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of Statistics. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, I will give the gentleman a little addi- 
tional information on the barley question, if he will listen 
to me. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I will, with a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. PAYNE. In 1898 we imported 104,000 bushels; in 1899, 
110,000 bushels; in 1901, 178,000; in 1902, 57,000; in 1903, 
50,000; in 1904, 88,000; in 1905, 79,000; in 1906, 10,000—I omit 
fractions, but it was about 11,000; in 1907, 11,815 bushels. 
That is the history, and the gentleman can draw his own in- 
ference. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. Is it on barley? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I notice in the list of reductions 
barley is reduced from 30 to 15 cents a bushel. Barley, I un- 
derstand—I know nothing about it—is largely used in the man- 
ufacture of beer. 

Mr. PAYNE. I guess almost exclusively. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Some gentleman suggested it 
takes about 5 bushels of barley to make a barrel of beer. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not believe 5 bushels of barley ever went 
into 1 barrel of beer. 4 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Hence this reduction of 15 cents 
per bushel on barley enables the beer manufacturer to make his 
beer about 75 cents a barrel cheaper than under the Dingley 
bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is all moonshine. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. In view of that, ought not you 
to put a little greater 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not believe that the barley duty proposed 
in this bill has got below the prohibitive point.of barley coming 
in here. I do not believe the additional coming in here will 
hurt the American market or the American farmer, and I do 
not believe the man who makes beer will get a market any 
cheaper. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Is this a reduction to protect 
the American farmer or the beer manufacturer? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, there has not been any reduction from 
the American farmer—that is not going to do him any hurt. 
The schedule remains about where it is, You gentlemen, every 
man of you—if there is a man on that side who has not done it, 
let him stand up and say so—has gone on the stump and said 
these duties were prohibitive; that they did not need any such 
duties, and they were put in and held out as a sop to the 
American farmer. Have you not done so? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I have so charged and I believe 
it now—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Why are you whining about it now? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I believe this talk of protection 
to the products of the American farmer is a fraud, a sham, and 
a pretense. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. I never saw the like of the agility with which 
you gentlemen can get on both sides of the rail at the same 


Will the gentleman permit a 


time. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Not on both sides, but we want to 
get you on the other side a little bit. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. If the gentleman will allow 
me, returning to the schedule of lumber, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee whether he has reduced the 


tariff on lumber for the purpose of increasing the revenue or 
for the purpose of conserving our forests or for the purpose of 
reducing the price of lumber to the consumer? 


Mr. PAYNE. Now, I will get to the discussion of the lum- 
ber in due order. I was only switched off by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. CusHMAN]. I do not want to take it 
up now, if the gentleman will allow me, because I will get a 
little mixed as to some things I desire to say. Now, I am not 
going through all the various reductions in duty in the chemical 
schedule. I should think two-thirds of the paragraphs have 
been reduced_on the chemical schedule as it appears here on 
this bill. I want to say a word here about ad valorems as aa 4 
appear. In paragraph 1 there are six or eight articles, an 
we made a positive cut on more than one-half of them. The 
rest of them we have left where they were. We transferred 
oxalic acid to that paragraph, and we find that instead of showing 
a lower ad valorem rate on goods coming in in paragraph 1 
than under the Dingley bill, that it is increased 24 per cent. 
Now, we made a positive reduction on four or five articles, but 
we transferred oxalic acid to that list, with a duty of 25 per 
cent, and made this increase in the equivalent ad valorem. Part 
of it may be due to the clerk who made it not being familiar 
with the price of oxalic acid and getting it too low. 

I do not know how that is. And part of it may be due to 
the German machine that we use for dividing and multiplying. 
I am suspicious of German machines, especially. when they 
get at our tariff bill, because they have played havoc with 
some of the schedules in regard to the equivalent ad valorem, 
as gentlemen will find when they get the books showing them 
in detail. On the whole, of the dutiable articles in this bill 
the increase in the ad valorem is about 13 per cent, coming 
about in this way—the things we have transferred from the 
free to the dutiable list. They figured nothing in the Dingley 
law. In this they figure the full duty we put upon them, and 
then the increases that we have made on such articles as 
gloves, perfumeries, fancy soaps, and things of that kind. And 
the things we have transferred from the free list to the dutiable 
list are some oils and some spices, and matters of that kind, 
as it is claimed they should pay a revenue duty. So we have 
put them on there. It shows the utter fallacy of trying to 
figure on anything like that. One of these days we will have 
a complete figure of equivalent ad valorem on all goods im- 
ported in 1906 under this bill and under the other. And then 
gentlemen can make their comparisons in the privacy of their 
offices as to what the effect is. 

Well, we reduced the duty on boracie acid from 5 to 2 cents 
a pound. By the way, I have a document sent to me this 
morning by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], which I 
got an hour or two before I took the floor. I think he says 
something about this schedule, and I would judge from the tone 
of his remarks that he considered it a pretty fair schedule on 
the whole, made up on scientific principles. It shows that the 
gentleman from Missouri can once in a while appreciate a good 
thing when he sees it. When he got down to Schedule C, his 
vision was turned in the wrong direction as to very many items. 
He did not seem to realize what we had done in respect to 
Schedule C, and still we have left every paragraph of it where 
business will proceed and prosper, because we have not taken 
away their protection. He says that there are a dozen or more 
articles left in the bill on which the rates are prohibitive under 
the Dingley law, allowing very little of importation, raising 
practically no revenue, and noticeable among these are rivets. 
He says the duty on rivets has remained the same. We have 
changed it from 2 cents a pound to 1} cents a pound. Still, this 
is a paragraph that he is complaining about for containing the 
same duty. There is a new grade of rivets used in the wheels 
of automobiles to keep them from skidding, and that are of a 
high grade of manufacture, with turned-up heads, and all that 
sort of thing, and on which we have put an ad valorem rate of 
duty. 

The revenue officials were holding that they were dutiable 
at 45 per cent, and we have put them in at 45 per cent ad 
yalorem. When you consider that an automobile is a fair sub- 
ject of revenue, we should keep the duty 45 per cent. We 
were willing that people should have automobiles, even of 
foreign make, if they only pay Uncle Sam enough in the way 
of taxes on the importation of them. So we made the duty on 
those rivets correspond to the duty on automobiles. If he will 
turn to paragraph 143, bolts and bolt blanks, and so forth, he 
will find that we have lowered these duties from a cent and a 
half to a cent and a quarter a pound. 

Then he speaks of nails. We reduced the duty on cut nails 
from six-tenths to five-tenths cent per pound, from 6 cents to 
5 cents on wire nails. On spikes we have reduced the duty 
from 1 cent to one-half a cent, paragraph 161. On paragraph 
162—tacks—we have reduced the duty from 1} cents to five- 
eighths of a cent—cut it in two. Then, on hooks and eyes, he 
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gays that we have kept the same rate, yet we have reduced the 
duty from 54 cents and 15 per cent ad valorem to 4 cents and 
15 per cent ad valorem. We have taken off a quarter of the 
duty. Nothing will satisfy our friends over there. 

Now, the suggestion is made in this report that we could get 
together and we could possibly agree. How can you agree with 
a minority who will not agree to the interpretation of the lan- 
guage of the bill, or they would not make such an egregious 
error as that; and of course my friend will correct this mistake 
that he made, because I know he will want to go down to his- 
tory as truthful and not as a mistaken man. And he says of 
the metal schedule: 

It is apparent from a careful reading of this schedule that in those 
cases where the interest of the manufacturer of high-grade material de- 
mands a cut a reduction has been made, in cases like steel rails. 
Where the eyes of the country were watching to see what would be 
done, an apparent reduction has been made, but in very many cases in 
this schedule it is as radically a prohibitive tariff as it was in the be- 
ginning, and the changes in the schedule will undoubtedly not materi- 
ally increase the revenues. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I could not understand what you 
said when you said that I had made such an egregious error. 
If there is any mistake, I do not understand what it was. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, tacks, nails, and several other things. You 
will find it all in my remarks, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know; but the trouble is when 
will I find your remarks? 

Mr. PAYNE. If I get off the floor in any sort of season, I will 
try to have them in the Rrcorp to-morrow, and if not, as soon 
as I can. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is it that you say I have 
made an egregious error in—a statement of fact, or what? 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman has got the bill there. If he 
will refer to paragraphs 165, 143, 158, and 160 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Paragraphs of the bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If it is a misstatement of fact, I 
want to correct it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want the gentleman to correct it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If what you are talking about is 
a misstatement of conclusion, I refuse to change it an iota. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman can do anything he pleases. I 
am calling it to the attention of the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You had three months to fix up 
your bill and report, and there were only four days given us to 
examine the bill and fix up our report; and if it should turn 
out that there are some mistakes in our report that would not 
be a yery wonderful performance. What was it? 

Mr. PAYNE. Have you a pencil? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have a friend here who is noting it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Paragraph 165, rivets; paragraph 143, bolts; 
158 and 160, nails; 161, spikes; 162, tacks; 178, hooks and eyes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, that is the mare’s nest, is it? 

Mr. PAYNE. That comprises a majority of the articles the 
gentleman criticises in that schedule. 

While I am up, I may as well talk a little about these views 
of the minority. They say there is a joker in the coffee busi- 
Roe would like to find if there is a joker somewhere in 

e bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, it is as plain as the nose on 
a man’s face. 

Mr. PAYNE. Let me call the gentleman's attention 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You are standing up there pro- 
pounding questions like Anadaisis Klootz to the universal 


world—— : 

Mr. PAYNE. I am not propounding any question to the 
gentleman. z 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri (continuing). And I am ready to 
answer. 


Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman can answer me when he makes 
his speech. Let me make my statement and then answer. We 
can not both of us make the speech. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I thought you were asking me a 
question. 

Mr. PAYNE. Not at all. No. ILaughter.] I was address- 
ing the Chair. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Chair did not know. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I do not think the Chair is seriously 
impeached. Now, Mr, Chairman, if I can get at this a minute. 
They say there is a joker in paragraph 553 as to coffee, 
Coffee is placed on the free list; but there is a proviso as to 
coffee, and what is it? That whenever any country levies an 
export tax on coffee that we will levy an import tax equal to 
the amount on the coffee exported. Well, that is not a new 
thing in a tariff bill. It has been there before, and it will 


appear in other tariff bills. Why, when the McKinley bill was 
reported a gentleman whom the gentleman from Missouri is 
fond of quoting, putting in the mouth of Mr. Blaine words 
that he suggests as the argument of a free trader, Mr. Blaine 
Said that the McKinley bill was a bad bill; “it would not 
make a market for a barrel of pork or a pound of beef.” Con- 
gress had a long time before thrown away the duty on coffee. 
I think it was in 1871 that was reported, or somewhere about 
then. Immediately Brazil and other countries levied an equal 
amount of export tax on coffee coming to this country, and 
So the talk about the free breakfast table was taken up—that 
the poor man was the same for his coffee that he paid 
before—and the duty went into the treasury of Brazil and did 
not go into the Treasury of the United States. 

Well, coffee has remained on the free list from that day to 
this. And what are the facts? If they correctly appeared be- 
fore this committee, Brazil is now levying an export duty of 
forty-seven one-hundredths of a cent upon every pound of 
coffee exported to the United States. We are paying that, and 
it is added to the price of the coffee, and we are paying that 
toward the support of the Brazilian Government. Some South 
American republics are putting on a larger export tax even 
than that. We propose to meet them on that ground and say 
to them that whatever the amount of their export tax we will 
put the same amount as an import tax. We will double it, and 
we will get half of it and they will get the other half. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not that mean in plain, 
every-day English that the American consumer of coffee will be 
paying both taxes? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, now, I will come to that before I get 
through. I would have come to it if the gentleman had not 
interrupted me. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I could not tell. I do not know the 
operations of the gentleman’s mind. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, there are some countries that do not levy 
an export tax. They are rivals of Brazil. They do not produce 
as much coffee as Brazil. They do not export as much to the 
United States. If they can get in here forty-seven one hun- 
dredths of a cent a pound cheaper than Brazil can, then, unless 
Brazil cuts off her export tax, the exporters of coffee in Brazil 
will be paying on their coffee to get into this market forty-seven 
one hundredths of a cent to the Government of Brazil and 
forty-seven one hundredths of a cent to the Government of the 
United States, or ninety-four one hundredths of a cent, while 
the other countries will have no export tax and will not have to 
pay any duty to the United States. That is all the joker there 
is in this ph—a plain business proposition. We propose, 
if we let coffee free into the United States, by proper legislation, 
to compel those countries to export it free into the United 
States. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

It does not satisfy us that whatever is levied on the export is 
to go to the Brazilian treasury. We are not going to sit down 
and shut our eyes to the situation and holler at so: „but 
we are going to try to meet it by a business proposition. “If 
you want your coffee to come in here free, you do the square 
thing by.the people of the United States and export it free,” 
and that is all the joker there is in this proposition. We do not 
rely on getting a dollar of revenue out of Brazilian coffee or 
any other coffee under this paragraph. We expect that every 
duty will be taken off. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. If the gentleman will allow me to inter- 
rupt him, I find that coffee is quoted at 5 and 6 cents a pound. 
After that the 1-cent export duty charged by Brazil brings it up 
to 7 cents a pound. When you or I go to the market, we have 
to pay 30 to 35 cents or 40 cents a pound. Will the gentleman 
tell me where that difference goes and whether it would not be 
possible to levy a duty upon coffee—— 

Mr. PAYNE. The subject of the profit of the middleman upon 
coffee is a very interesting subject. All the way from the pro- 
ducer to the gentleman whom my friend from Illinois so fer- 
vently describes as the ultimate consumer, they all take a toll 
from it, and in some way coffee which is introduced into this 
country at 84 cents a pound gets to the consumer at 35 cents a 
pound. Who does the milking and where the profit goes I never 
yet have been able to find out, and I do not see how we could 
regulate it by law if we did. We can fix the duty, that is all. 
We can not compel a man when he imports an article at 8 cents 
a pound to sell for 10 or 15 or 20 or prohibit him from selling it 
at 35 cents. He is in business not for his health, but to make 


money. : 

And it is true that there are some excuses in some cases for 
these large profits. Where a man does not sell more than a 
couple pounds of coffee a day, even if he makes 25 cents a 
pound, he is not getting exceedingly rich out of that particular 
business. Where they sell large quantities they are able to 
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pane more palatial stores and they do not crush out the little 
‘ellows. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Evidently there is a profit of about 300 
per cent. I wondered whether it would not be possible for some 
of that profit to go into the Treasury of the United States with- 
out increasing the cost to the consumer. $ 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, a tax on coffee is a subject that can be 


approached from many directions. If we needed the duty and 
had no other resource, for one I would not hesitate to put the 
tax on it; but I think I have demonstrated that this bill will 
raise sutlicient revenue without putting a tax on coffee, and 
therefore I am not in favor of it for that reason. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not the gentleman talking about green 
coffee coming in at 84 cents, while roasted coffee costs 25 cents? 
I buy good green coffee for 14 cents. Of course, if you roast it, 
it will increase the cost. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say that I do not want to spend 
much time on this coffee question. Of course it is a green coffee 
that comes in as a general thing, for if it comes in roasted it 
is apt to get damp and spoil. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I want to make the suggestion that when we 
passed the pure-food law requiring coffee, like other articles, 
to be labeled correctly, if labeled at all as to the place of 
origin, people who had been selling mocha and java coffee 
which came from Brazil ceased doing that, and in order to get 
the higher price, put on fancy names, and nearly all the coffee 
which gentlemen in this body buy, instead of buying plain 
rio coffee, is in packages under fancy names, although it is the 
ume coffee, and they pay for the name. As long as people 
like to pay for names they will continue to do it. The same 
coffee can be bought in the market and the stores, under the 
proper name for it, at a very much less price. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I had intended to discuss many 
of the reductions made in the bill seriatim, but I have had so 
many interruptions and have digressed so much that I see that 
I have been on the floor an unconscionable length of time, and 
I dislike to trespass on the time of the committee any longer. 
[Cries of “Go ahead!” “Go ahead! “] 

Mr. HINSHAW. ‘Talk about lumber. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, we have put iron ore on the 
free list after full consideration by the committee. I do not 
think I will go into that in detail, but I want to say that the 
evidence of Judge Gary, president of the United States Steel 
Company, was that in the production of pig iron 2 tons of 
our iron would go as far as 3 tons of the iron imported 
from across the sea; and that is true also of the Nova Scotia 
iron, they yielding about 40 per cent and ours about 60 per 
cent. Of course while that is true, it follows that there would 
be no occasion or necessity of a duty of 40 cents a ton on iron 
ore. 

They have discovered some mines in northern Cuba, which 
are not largely developed, where there is a larger per cent of 
iron, amounting to in the vicinity of 50 per cent as against 
60 per cent of our ores in the State of New York in the Cham- 
plain district. That presents a clear question of competition, 
because 5 tons of our ore will go as far as 6 tons of theirs, 
or in that vicinity. So that there is not so great a difference, 
because of the difference in the richness of the ore. 

Our New York State ores are largely hard ores that are neces- 
sary in mixing with softer ores in the makingof pigiron. They 
are absolutely essential. I want to say right here that if there 
is anybody in the United States that has a right to complain 
over the ore duty it is the owners of the mines in my own State, 
and I think they have no right to complain. I satisfied myself 
of that before I agreed to this provision of free ore. Under 
our treaty with Cuba their ores are to come in with a reduction 
of 20 per cent, which means, of course, 32 cents a ton. 

Mr. Wetherbee, a most intelligent and worthy gentleman, 
one of the citizens of the highest character of our State, living 
in the northern part of it some distance from my district, a 
man whom I have known for many years, came before the com- 
mittee and stated that they could stand a reduction still further 
of the duty on iron ore, but he did not think they could stand a 
reduction to a free-ore basis. After we had had these state- 
ments in the committee, I wrote a letter to Mr. George Otis 
Smith, of the Geological Survey, and got the records of that 
surrey as to the richness of ores, both foreign and domestic, and 
made a careful comparison of his statement and of the state- 
meut presented by this gentleman, and I found that they agreed 
as bo the richness of the ores, 


Now, the importation of iron ore has been, on an average, 
about a million tons a year for a good many years, with a 
tariff of 40 cents a ton. After the Cuban treaty, reducing the 
ores from Cuba to 82 cents, by reason of the 20 per cent re- 
duction, the importations from Cuba increased to about half 
a million tons a year, while those from foreign countries de- 
creased about half a million tons a year, showing, as was stated 
by some gentleman acquainted with this business, that the busi- 
ness required an importation of this iarge amount of ore for 
some reasons which he gave that I do not remember, and con- 
firming him in this respect, because when Cuban ores came in at 
a lower rate of duty they were enabled to drive out a balf mil- 
lion tons of foreign ores and take their place in the market of 
the United States. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, as to the Spanish ores, it used to 
be claimed in Tennessee that Spanish ores brought over as 
8 practically paid no freight came practically free of 

g 

Mr. PAYNE. The evidence was that freight cost all the way 
from $1.50 even up to $2.50 a ton, but as to Spanish ores, no one 
has any reason to fear anything from them. They ave a very 
low-grade ore. Three tons of them will not go as far as 2 
tons of our ore. No one has any reason to fear anything from 
the Spanish ores. 

The only active competition that can come. in my judgment, 
in any event is from Cuba, and those mines have not yet been 
sufficiently developed so that you can say to a certainty that 
they will be a factor in the way of competition. So the com- 
mittee, after review of all the evidence in the case, and careful 
review because this is a great subject, came to the conclusion 
that iron ore should go on the free list. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, is it not a fact that 
iron ore that is imported from Cuba is owned by the United 
States Steel Corporation and its subsidiary companies? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think that was proved. I think Judge 
Gary was asked the question as to whether he would not buy, 
and he said they were in the market for all the ore beds they 
could buy at a reasonable price; but I do think that there is 
5 5 evidence that Mr. Schwab's company has some interest in 

uba. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Is it not a fact, as shown by the 
evidence before the committee, that the imported iron ore is 
used simply on the Atlantic coast, and that to take off the 
tariff will not decrease the price of iron products to the con- 
sumer, but will be giving the revenue to certain furnaces in 
New England on the Atlantic coast? 

_ Mr. PAYNE. It can not get very far into the interior, of 
course, because it is so heavy and freight is so high. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Is it not the fact that the proof 
before the committee was that the taking off of this duty will 
not reduce the price of iron or the products thereof to the con- 
sumer, but will be practically giving this revenue to those 
furnaces that are favored? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I think there was some such 
evidence as that, I will say in answer to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, because I want to give the gentleman full credit for what 
he has done in the committee and say that he has all the time 
been solicitous about the revenue, and if there was an oppor- 
tunity to cut a duty his first inquiry was whether, under the 
cut rates, we would get as much revenue as we would without 
the cut. I think it is due to the gentleman to state that. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I want to ask if, as a matter of 
fact, the taking off of the revenue in this particular case does 
not amount only to giving that revente to these certain fur- 
naces? Is it not a fact that that amounts to about half a mil- 
lion dollars a year? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, the gentleman can argue that out with 
himself. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. But I want to ask the gentleman 
about it. 

Mr. PAYNE. If we collect $200,000 on iron ore some one 
must pay it. The gentleman’s theory has ever been that it 
was the ultimate consumer that paid that duty. I do not know 
whether he still holds to that or not. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Is not this a special case, and do 
not the facts show that this action could not reduce the price 
of iron because it affects only certain furnaces at certain points, 
and that in this particular case it is a gift of that much revenue 
to these furnaces, and taking that much from the Treasury? 
That is the proposition I am asking the gentleman about. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest to the gentle 
man another proposition that may not have occurred to him. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I would be glad to hear the gentle- 


man answer my question first. 
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Mr. PAYNE. And that is this: The gentleman was solicitous 
about the steel trust for some reason or other in the hearings, 
and there has been some fear in some quarters that the steel 
trust might ultimately drive the smaller concerns out of busi- 
ness. Some of the smaller concerns are located near the Atlantic 
seacoast—the Pennsylvania Steel Company at Sparrows Point; 
and perhaps this company is at more disadvantage than some of 


the others who are manufacturing iron and steel goods. If they 
can get their iron ore a little cheaper on account of the taking 
off of this duty, it would strengthen that company and help 
them to keep on in the uneven race which it has with the great 
concern, the United States Steel Company. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. But, Mr. Chairman, how can that 
happen when the tariff is taken off ore that belongs to the steel 
trust? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, if I have not made it plain to the gentle- 
man, I despair, and will have to give it up. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, the next article on which we reduced the duty was pig 
iron; but before I pass from iron ore, I want to say that Judge 
Gary testified that twelve years ago the royalty per ton was 10 
cents; that he figured the royalty now at 40 cents a ton, and 
that went on into all his computations when he was figuring 
the profits on various articles of manufacture manufactured by 
the steel company. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
permit me right there 

Mr. PAYNE. I wish the gentleman would let me finish this 
remark and then I will yield. Now, Mr. Chairman, he said in 
addition to that that they had just entered into a contract with 
the Great Northern Railroad Company to take a certain quan- 
tity of iron ore out of the beds, or at least to pay for the same 
or provide for its payment at 85 cents a ton for the first-year 
royalty; that they were to pay interest at 4 per cent on the 
price of this quantity of iron ore at 85 cents a ton, increasing 
the price from year to year until it got up to $2 a ton. 

I understand also there is a clause in that contract by which 
Mr. Gary can revoke it at the end of a certain time and need 
not stand by it during the period of its existence. There is a 
feeling on the part of people who control ore beds to keep up 
the price of the royalty. It is a great advance from 10 to 40 
cents a ton in ten or twelve years, a difference of 300 per cent, 
and those gentlemen do not like to give up the amount of 
royalty. They are fearful they may have to give up part of 
it if we take off the duty of 40 cents a ton, and yet the ques- 
tion comes whether it is not right for the American people to 
have some consideration in that regard. Now I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to 
the gentleman that if Judge Gary’s statement will bear the 
construction that he puts upon it that it is absolutely misleading. 
I have lived in the iron district for thirty-six years. I have 
drawn probably more leases for ore than any man living in that 
district. Long before twelve years ago those leases were fre- 
quently drawn at 75 cents a ton royalty. I only know of one 
instance where as low as 10 cents was given, and that was on 
a low-grade ore, very difficult to reach. The average royalty, 
aside from this astounding contract for the Hill land, is not 
higher clear through the entire iron region than it was twelve 
or fourteen years ago, and averages about 30 cents. I myself, 
before the organization of the steel company, have paid as high 
as 75 cents royalty; and if the gentleman is drawing any con- 
clusions from that statement they must be wrong, and I wish 
to say right here 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman would not take up all of my 
time 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Oh, no; but just one moment 

Mr. PAYNE. Go ahead. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I wish to say right here that I 
think that Judge Gary's statement was based upon the fact that 
during the panic years following 1893 the old Carnegie company 
did buy—not lease, but bought—some ore lands which turned 
out to be about on a basis of 10 cents per ton, there being much 
more ore than the parties who sold them supposed there was, 
they being at that time in financial stress, 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, all I have to say is, Judge Gary made 
that statement under oath, and I do not know whether he is 
mistaken or not. 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. HOBSON. I wish to ask whether that is supposed to 
cover depreciation of the ore land put down at the rate of 40 
cents per ton 

Mr. PAYNE. Why, Judge Gary stated that as the royalty. 
There was another charge which went in there, which I do not 
now remember. 
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Mr. HOBSON (continuing). And whether this applies to the 
ore lands which the steel company owns and which it has capi- 
talized at something like $900,000,000? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I do not know whether it applies to their 
lands, and I do not know whether they were capitalized at 
i or $900,000,000,000; it does not change the value 
of it. 

Mr. HOBSON. Combining the two, will the gentleman allow 
me to state 

Mr. PAYNE. I will answer any questions if I can, but I 
must object to gentlemen interjecting speeches here. 

Mr. HOBSON. It is only one minute, and part of the ques- 
tion. That allowing 40 cents per ton for depreciation of the 
land, and 30 cents per ton for royalty on the total outpvt for 
the next sixty years, for which they have estimated, and allow- 
ing 6 per cent interest, this alone would be the equivalent of 
about four billions of dollars at the end of the sixty years. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, is the gentleman content? 

Mr. HOBSON. My question has not been answered. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have answered that question. 

Mr. HOBSON. It has not been answered as to whether it 
applied to their land or to land 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, who has the time? I tried to 
say to the gentleman that I had answered his question. If he 
has another question, and not a speech to make, I will answer 
the question if I can. 

Mr. HOBSON. The question is whether Judge Gary ought 
to be allowed 30 cents a ton royalty for mining his own ore, 
and whether in addition he ought to be allowed 40 cents a ton 
for the depreciation of the land. 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman asks me that question, I 
think not. 

Mr. HOBSON. That will appear later as part of the basis 
for opposing the reductions made upon their products. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, coming to pig iron, from 
1902 to 1906, both inclusive, the Bureau of Corporations in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor received reports from 
seven iron and steel companies in the United States which pro- 
duced 93 per cent of the entire output. They were allowed to 
examine the books as well as the reports of these steel corpora- 
tions, and to employ experts. They made a thorough exam- 
ination. Judge Gary said that his company was first to yield 
to this examination, and that the examiners had every facility. 
The result was that the average cost of pig iron in these 
furnaces, producing 93 per cent of it in the United States, was 
$14.01 a ton. Judge Gary also said that his company could 
produce pig iron a dollar per ton cheaper than the outsiders, 
and he did not know but more than that; perhaps $2. So that 
would make the cost as being from $13 to $13.50 a ton, an in- 
crease of cost proportionately to the outside companies. 

The committee will notice that this was during five of our 
prosperous years under the Dingley tariff, not boom years like 
1907, but five prosperous years, that the pig iron cost $14.01 
per ton. Judge Gary figured that from 1908 down to the pres- 
ent time the cost was a little more than that—$14.75 to 515 a 
ton. In that he put 40 per cent depreciation for ore property, 
put in profits on hauling, profits on manufacturing coke, and, 
of course, profits all along the line, until he got down to the 
final cost of his pig iron. 

Mr. Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel Company, who appeared 
to be a very frank and fair witness before the committee, made 
his cost of pig iron $14.19 a ton, or less than Judge Gary made 
it. We had some estimates from these gentlemen about the 
cost of pig iron abroad, mentioning one or two districts where 
pig iron had been produced as low as $9—perhaps $9.75—a ton. 
And I think Judge Gary is, perhaps, the only witness that men- 
tioned this. But, fortunately, through the efforts of this com- 
mittee and the efforts of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Mr. George M. Pepper, well known to many of the older 
Members of the House, formerly a newspaper correspondent and 
a bright, well-informed man, was sent to Germany to study the 
iron and steel industry. 

He went to the two best districts in Germany, the Dortmund 
district and the Luxemburg district, and in a report which I 
have here, which is available to the Members of the House, he 
made up the cost of pig iron. In the Dortmund district it was 
from $13.57 a ton to $14.28 per ton, In the Luxemburg dis- 
trict from $12.38 to $13.61 per ton. And I will say to the 
Members of the House that an average of this would be about 
$14.01 per ton, with the seven companies, for the period of five 
years. It would be only slightly less than the amount placed by 
Mr. Schwab on the cost of his pig iron, namely, $14.19, in Ger- 
many, at the furnace, inland, with the inland freight and the 
ocean freight to be paid. Judge Gary says that the freight to 
New York from these districts—I am not sure whether he said 
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from the inland districts or from the ocean carriage; my im- 
pression is from the districts, and I will so state it—was $2.85 
per ton, which would seem to give our people a mighty good 
show for competition with a reduction of duty from $4 to 
$2.50 per ton. So we cut the duty from $4 to $2.50 per ton. 
Judge Gary was asked the question whether, if the duty was 
taken off of pig iron, it would bring any more foreign pig iron 
into the United States. He said that while that entered some- 
what the realm of prophecy, he thought it would be much more 
profitable for the foreign countries to manufacture pig iron into 
steel and iron products than it would to sell it even at an ad- 
vance to the United States. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. In pig iron I see that there is a 
spread made between the duty on pig iron and scrap iron. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am just coming to that. 

Mr. HOBSON. Before the gentleman leaves the question of 
pig iron, may I ask him a question that may bear upon the 
estimates of Judge Gary? Judge Gary, in the same statement, 
a written statement, where he estimated the cost of the pro- 
duction of pig iron by his company at $15.30, said that the cost 
in Germany under similar conditions is $8.71. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman refers to the statement filed 
by Judge Gary some time after his examination and cross- 
examination by the committee, made up by one of his sub- 
ordinates, to which an affidavit was attached, in which he did 
put the cost of Germany and Belgium and England altogether 
somewhere about $9 a ton at the furnace, and he did advance 
in that statement the cost of his own pig, and that he figured 
it completely so as to manage to show that he needed almost 
to the penny the exact duty of $4 a ton. That is what I recol- 
lect about that. 

Mr. HOBSON. The second part of the same question, if you 
please. Does the gentleman understand that in the estimate of 
$15.80 per ton as the cost of production that there is included 
not only the 30 cents per ton royalty on iron ore from their own 
lands, 40 cents per ton of ore for depreciation on their own 
Jands, but also includes 40 cents depreciation of the furnaces 
which had been included in the total cost otherwise provided for 
in maintenance and up-keep; also various items termed “ prof- 
its,” of subsidiary companies which, in reality, go to the steel 
company itself, namely, $1.06 per ton of ore profit for mining 
company, 55 cents per ton of ore profit in freight, and 54 cents 
per ton of ore profit in coke, making altogether $5.47 per ton of 
iron, which should be deducted from the cost figure $15.30, or a 
net cost of $9.83? 

Mr, PAYNE. May I ask the gentleman a question before I 
answer? Is the gentleman for or against the reduction of the 
duty on pig iron? 

Mr. HOBSON. I come from a section in which the manu- 
facture of pig iron has become a great industry [laughter and 
applause]; and I am glad to be able to say that our conditions 
for this manufacture are such that when we come right down 
to similar bed-rock conditions in the production of pig iron all 
over the world, as illustrated in the years 1896, 1897, and 1898, 
that the people of my section were able and would now be able 
to put down and did put down pig iron in every pig-iron market 
of the world, including Pittsburg, at a profit, where the local 
furnaces could not meet the competition. Now, to answer the 
gentleman’s statement direct, I believe that the reduction should 
have been a little more drastic than it was, if you can use that 
word. I believe it should have been put down as much as a 
third more. This could work no injury to the pig-iron industry 
of this country, and would at the same time cause some impor- 
tations, which were only 200,000 tons last year, though our con- 
sumption is about 25,000,000 tons. If the duty were put down 
somewhat lower than is proposed, it would enable the people 
in the coast States to get the benefit of it, and it would also 
yield us revenue. In view of the vital importance to the gen- 
eral prosperity and revival of business for the cost of structural 
materials to be reduced and to be kept down, I believe the re- 
duction should have been made greater than it was, eyen though 
my own district might naturally wish a higher duty—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I thank the gentleman. I also want to say 
that he is the first southern Democrat I have come across that 
did not want all the products in his district or immediate vicin- 
ity—I mean that has expressed himself on the subject—that 
did not want a rate fully equal to the Dingley rate or a little 
larger. 

Mr. BURLESON. You must keep away from this side of the 
Chamber when you say the gentleman is the first one. 

Mr. PAYNE. Of course I except the gentleman from 
because I see he is not of that way of thinking. Now to answer 
the gentleman's question, which I have almost forgotten. I 
did not figure the profit as much as the gentleman stated, but 
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I did make out from the statement that there was no question 
about the reduction of the duty on pig iron to the extent made 
by the committee, nor any decent excuse or rational excuse 
under the heayens a: reducing it given by a single man 
in the United States. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman’s 
re ag have been predicated upon the minimum tariff in 

e R 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. And the estimated revenue in this circular 
which I hold in my hand is also predicated on the minimum 
schedules? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. May I ask the gentleman, under existing 
conditions of trade agreements between the countries, if they 
remain as they are now, to how many countries from which we 
have importations will the maximum schedule of this bill apply 
as regards pig iron? 

Mr. PAYNE. How much? 

Mr. GARRETT. To how many countries from which we have 
importations would the maximum schedule apply as to pig iron 
under present conditions? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am not familiar with all the trade relations 
with all the countries. I have only one country in mind at this 
moment. 

Mr. GARRETT. That is Germany? 

Mr. PAYNE. I had in mind France, with her new tariff; 
possibly Germany. Undoubtedly the maximum rate would 
apply to France as at present, and I am inclined to think to 
Germany, but I am not quite sure about that. It requires more 
investigation than I have been able to give it. 

Mr. GARRETT. Has the gentleman before him there the 
importations from France and Germany? 

Mr. PAYNE. Importations of what? 

Mr. GARRETT. Of pig iron. 

Mr. PAYNE. No; I have not. I have not the details here. 

Mr. GARRETT. I am trying to get it for the purpose of 
studying it from the revenue standpoint, from the maximum as 
well as the minimum schedule. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KENNEDY] 
spoke of the subject of scrap. Gentlemen appeared before the 
committee and stated that in the new process of making steel, the 
open-hearth process, it was absolutely essential that they have 
wrought-iron and wrought-steel scrap, and that there was not 
produced in the furnaces, from that clipped from the rails and 
all that sort of thing, enough to furnish the open hearths with 
a sufficient quantity of this wrought iron and steel scrap. The 
reason it is necessary to have it is that the pig contains so 
great a quantity of carbon that when it is superheated the car- 
bon makes it boil over, the carbon is not consumed rapidly 
enough, and the scrap helps to steady it. There is not so much 
carbon in that, and they are able in that way to make the 
open-hearth steel with greater facility and greater ease. 

In fact, one man told me that they could not make this steel 
unless they had scrap to put with the pig iron. An appeal was 
made to the committee to put scrap steel and scrap iron on the 
free list. They said it was already scarce in this country, that 
there was not sufficient to supply the demand, and with the uni- 
yersal revolution in steel manufacture, going from the old Besse- 
mer furnaces to the open-hearth process, there was a famine in 
scrap, and that there would be a greater famine when the fur- 
naces had all started up. He thought it was essential for the 
prosperity of the business to put this scrap on the free list. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. I have read the hearings. But your 
section 116 makes no distinction between cast-iron scrap and 
cast- steel scrap; and the furnaces producing iron to be exported 
to this country would not make any pig iron. They would make 
it all into scrap cast iron and send it in at 50 cents a ton. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, that may be so and it may 
not be. When this paragraph was considered by the committee 
and in all the hearings it was never suggested that there was 
any such thing as scrap cast iron,-unless it was an old stove 
broken up or something of that kind. 2 

Such a thing as making scrap iron from the manufacture 
of pig, or the breaking up of pig, never occurred to anybody on 
the committee or to anybody who appeared before the com- 
mittee. We had a general idea that we knew what scrap was, 
that the scrap made in the manufacture of steel would be scrap 
steel and that it referred to wrought iron and wrought steel. 
I have had some talk with gentlemen since who are skilled in 
the business, and they are a little doubtful, but are inclined 
to the opinion that the name applied to wrought scrap iron 
and scrap steel; but we wanted it made perfectly plain, and 
I have no objection to an amendment that confines that to 
wrought iron and wrought steel, so that there will be no ques- 
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tion about it, and no ground for the apprehension that seems 
to be raised here that pig iron broken in two would be scrap 
iron. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. 
events. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think it would help it by breaking it 
in two. 

Mr. JAMES. What provision, if any, is made in this bill 
relative to the tax upon tobacco in the hand or in the unmanu- 
factured state? 

Mr. PAYNE. There is no provision at all made in regard to 
it. The old law remains. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman is aware, of course, that his 
committee unanimously reported to the House, and the House 
three times passed without a dissenting vote, a bill taking the 
tax off tobacco in the hand or in an unmanufactured state, and 
it failed of passage in the Senate, and I should like to know if 
he would object to an amendment embodying that provision in 
this bill? Such a law would greatly aid the tobacco growers 
of my State in their fight against the tobacco trust. 

Mr. PAYNE. I suppose the gentleman from Kentucky would 
vote for the bill if that was put in it? 

Mr. JAMES. I do not propose to commit myself to the bill. 
{Laughter.] I will gladly support such an amendment as I 
suggest, however. ` 

Mr. PAYNE. Then, I do not propose to commit myself now 
to the gentleman's proposition. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MACON. Will the gentleman from New York yield for 
a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MACON. I have been waiting for some time to ask the 
gentleman about a paragraph in this bill, but I wanted him to 
get away from the pig-iron schedule before I interrupted him. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will try to get away from it as soon as I 
can and get down to steel billets. 

Mr. MACON. I want to ask the gentleman a question about 
paragraph 548. He has in a good-natured way made the state- 
ment several times about the bill being fashioned in favor of 
the laboring man and the laboring woman, 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman ask his question and not 
make a speech? 

Mr, MACON. Oh, the gentleman need not become impatient. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am impatient because I do not want to tres- 
pass too long on the patience of the House. 

Mr. MACON. ‘The question is this, paragraph 548 which 
says: 

Diamonds and other precious stones, rough or uncut, and not ad- 
vanced in condition or value from their natural state by cleaning, 
splitting, cutting, or other process, including glaziers’ and engravers’ 
diamonds not set. 

Now, I would like to know what laborer this is in the interest 
of—— 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman wants to know why there is no 
duty on rough diamonds, 

Mr. MACON, Yes; and why this is in the interest of the 
laboring man. 

Mr. PAYNE. I know about the laboring man, and I know 
he is not wearing diamonds as well as does the gentleman. 

Mr. MACON. I want to know how uncut diamonds on the 
free list can be in the interest of the laboring man and the 
laboring woman—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, who has the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has the 
floor. 

Mr. PAYNE. Then I would like to be protected. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored to treat the 
gentleman from New York fairly, and I would like to know 
what he means by asking the protection of the Chair as 
against me. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will tell the gentleman, if he will stop long 
enough. I was trying to answer his question and he kept in- 
terrupting, and I asked the Chair to stop him. 

Mr. MACON. The only question I asked the gentleman was 
how rough diamonds—— 

Mr. PAYNE. And the world is waiting breathlessly for an 
answer. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, on cut diamonds we put 
a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. We did it advisedly. No one 
would like to put a higher duty on diamonds than myself, if 
it could be collected. When the Wilson bill was framed Mr. 
Wilson conferred with me about the duty on diamonds, I told 
him that he would find that a duty higher than 10 per cent on 
cut diamonds could not be collected. It would pay a man to 
run the risk of smuggling. Notwithstanding my sound advice 
which I gave to him on that and other questions, he persisted 
and put a duty of 25 per cent on cut diamonds, I happened 
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to be in Paris a year or two after his bill was in operation, and 
I talked with branches there of Tiffany & Black, I think, from 
a firm in Chicago about diamonds. They said they had not 
imported into the United States a diamond since a month or 
two after the Wilson bill went into operation, because they 
could buy them in this country a good deal cheaper than they 
could import them and pay the duty on them, The duty was 
so high that it paid a man to run the risk of smuggling dia- 
monds into the country. 

It has been the universal experience of gentlemen connected 
with the collection of revenue, almost from the foundation of 
the Government down to the present day, that not more than 10 
per cent can be collected on diamonds. We get a much larger 
revenue from diamonds than they did under the Wilson bill at 
two and a half times the rate of duty. A handful of diamonds 
at 25 per cent would pay a man to go over to Europe and back 
and pay all his expenses, and a large salary for the time occu- 
pied. Of course, he runs a risk, but the pay is large, and plenty 
of people in the United States are willing to undertake it. 

Now, not being able to put more than 10 per cent on diamonds 
cut, the question came whether we could put any duty on rough 
diamonds. The diamonds imported are, to some extent, rough 
diamonds. We kave people here who cut diamonds, not a 
large number of them, but they make their living from it. 
They have built up a trade in this country of this kind, and 
if they can not get the material free of duty they can not make 
their wages and run the risk of making mistakes in cutting 
the diamonds. 

Mr. STANLEY. Is it not true that this Government main- 
tains in all the diamond markets of Europe an expert secret 
service, and if a man buys diamonds in any great quantities, 
that fact is reported to the customs officers here with a com- 
pa gut of the diamonds and a description of the person buying 

em? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I put the statement of the gen- 
tleman against the experience of those engaged in that business, 
with the further statement that that may apply to the honest 
dealer. There is no question about collecting the duty of him. 
It does not apply, however, to all the dealers. The United 
States Government can not put its hand out on a man in Ger- 
many and in France and compel him under customs regulations 
to make an oath. It can not go into that thing. The United 
States Government is directly at their mercy, and the experi- 
ence has demonstrated that a higher duty than 10 per cent can 
not be collected. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee to the testimony of the 
collector of the port of New York, with regard to the impossibil- 
ity of appraising rough diamonds. I believe he testified to the 
effect that a man who could appraise a rough diamond would 
have to have at least $10,000 a year salary, and he thought 
there would be such difficulty in the administration of any such 
provision that it ought not to go into the law. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman for call- 
ing my attention to that, and I think he further stated that it 
was difficult even with an expert to properly appraise a rough 
diamond. 

Mr. McCALL. Yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Although they are appraised, of course, and they 
have to make some sort of an appraisal of them when they sell 
them. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. MACON. The gentleman’s explanation as to the reason 
for carrying uncut diamonds on the free list is no doubt satis- 
factory to himself, but it is hardly so to me. I now want to 
know why it is that he proposes to put paragraph 709 on the 
free list. Smugglers can not bring them into the United States 
like they can diamonds. I read from that paragraph: 

709. Works of art, drawings, engravings, 3 letures, and 
hilosophical and scientific apparatus brought by professional artists, 
ecturers, or scientists arriving from abroad, for use by them tempo- 
rarily for exhibition and in illustration, promotion, and encouragement 
of art, science, or industry in the United States, and not for sale, 
shall be admitted free of duty, under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, the question of putting works of 
art on the free list has been a mooted question ever since I be- 
came a member of this committee twenty years ago. The 
McKinley bill put works of art on the free list, as reported to 
the House. That bill passed the House in that shape, and the 
Senate put on a duty, which was finally made at the rate of 15 
per cent. When Mr. Wilson reported his bill to the House, he 
reported works of art free. I think it went through the House 
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with works of art on the free list, and a duty was afterwards 
put on, but I am not sure about that, 


Mr. McOALL. I think not. I think the bill as it passed car- 
ried art free. 

Me, PAYNE. I am inclined to think it did, when it became 
a law. 

Mr. MACON. 
there? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, I would ask the gentleman to allow me to 
answer his question. 

Mr. MACON, I want to say this, that I do not care anything 
about whether it was in the Wilson bill or not, Is it right for 
it to be in this bill is what I want to know? 

Mr. PAYNE. O Mr. Chairman, I was only trying to show 
to the gentleman that it was a mooted question that had been 
in debate, and people took both sides of it, Mr. Chairman, bav- 
ing proceeded thus far, when we came to make the Dingley 
bill we were looking for reyenue—— 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Before the gentleman starts on 
that, will he allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, let me answer the question of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. The Dingley bill, looking for revenues, 
put works of art back onto the revenue list, and we got a 
revenue out of it. When the hearings were had on this bill, 
a number of gentlemen appeared before the committee and 
appealed to have works of art put on the free list, They said 
that it was an educational measure, that these great works 
of art exhibited to the people, to the young people of the United 
States, was of itself a liberal education in some directions, and 
they spoke of the connection between a study of art, the esthetic, 
and a study of other subjects, leading up to practical work in 
everyday life, and made a very strong argument toward allow- 
ing works of art to come into this country free of duty for the 
purposes of education. 

The committee considered some time the proposition as to 
whether they should not admit these works of art free of duty, 
provided that the owner of them would agree to put them in a 
public gallery, to be built by the United States and cared for by 
them—the question of making an art gallery of the Smith- 
sonian building, which was denied in the House a year ago 
when the appropriation for finishing that building was being 
discussed—and it appeared to the committee that they were not 
warranted in inaugurating any such expense as that, which 
would open a free art gallery at the expense of the United 
States, to be maintained and kept by them, where these works 
of art should be deposited for a year or so after they were 
imported. Of course it would not end with an art gallery in 
Washington, but every large city, like New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago—and I am reminded of St. Louis by the smile 
of my genial friend from that city—and other cities would de- 
mand the same thing. It would lead to endless expense, which 
we are not warranted in incurring. But the committee thought 
we might open up the subject as far as we have in this bill 
and provide that works of art that had survived for twenty 
years and still were called works of art, both painting and 
statuary, should come in free. 

That they had sufficient merit in them if they had survived 
this length of time and anybody wished to buy and import them 
and set them up as a standard for education in art, as a stand- 
ard for the youth of America to learn from and get lessons that 
would be of value to them, so we exempted works of art of that 
age from the protective duty or any duty and left the other 
duty, which is not a protective but a revenue duty, where it is. 
I do not believe that this clause will tend to reduce the revenues 
of the United States, because these works of art of this age and 
merit are of such great value that the owner of them, even if he 
is wealthy, hesitates to pay the duty to bring them into the 
United States. That is the reason, I want to say to my friend 
from Arkansas, that we have made this provision in this bill. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York is making a very interesting talk, and I hope the com- 
mittee will have the opportunity to apply his logic to this bill, 
and I want to ask whether or not we will have an opportunity 
to offer amendments to each paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, now, just possess your soul in patience 
and let me finish this speech, if there is any end to it. I now 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas haying asked the question I proposed to propound, 
and the answer having been given, I withdraw. [Laughter and 
applause.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman's time may be extended 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, it is extended indefinitely now. That is 


Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt just 


one trouble to me, as I can not refuse interruptions, because I 

have unlimited time, 

Mr. BURLESON. If the gentleman from New York will per- 
mit, I attended the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for one day. Fortunately the boot and shoe men were 
given a hearing on that day, and I heard a representative of 
the boot and shoe industry say that they were willing to have 
free boots and shoes if they could have free hides. You have 
given free hides in this bill. Now, why did not the committee 
take them at their word and give the people the benefit of free 
boots and shoes? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will talk about that with the committee 
later. I am now on the subject of steel billets, and I will not 
be led aside no matter how enticing may be the inducement. 

Mr. BURLESON. I thought the gentleman had talked about 
diamonds and talked about works of art, and I thought this 
was an opportune time to make known to the American people 
the reason why they do not have boots and shoes free of duty. 

Mr. PAYNE. I did that because my genial friend from 
Arkansas insisted I should answer the question, and I saw no 
other way out of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURLESON. If the gentleman prefers to defer his an- 
swer I will await with pleasure. 

Mr, PAYNE. I will take the time later. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, If the gentleman will permit this 
question in regard to works of art 

Mr. PAYNE. If it is about steel billets I will—— 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I want to know now why works 
of art 20 years old are permitted to come in free. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have just been over that in the last fifteen 
minutes. I refer the gentleman to the RECORD, as I can say 
nothing more on that. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Are they to be old enough to 
vote? I think they should have been 21 years of age. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted to 
go on in reference to steel billets, Judge Gary gave the cost of 
steel billets, Bessemer, $20.18 a ton; open hearth, $20.87, and in 
that he put the cost of pig iron at $15.06; cost of converting 
pig into ingots, $2.88; cost of converting ingots to rails, $3.22; 
depreciation, 84 cents, making a total of $22 for steel rails. 
Mr. Pepper reports from the Dortmund district the cost of pig 
iron at $14.28, and cost of conversion into ingots $3.81, making 
a total of $18.09, as against $20.18 of Mr. Gary. The cost of 
Luxemburg pig iron, $12.65, and the conversion into steel 
billets is $5.95, a total of $18.53, as against $20.18. Mr. Smith, 
of the Bureau of Manufactures, reports that these companies 
reported to him the cost of Bessemer billets at $20.18, and the 
cost of open-hearth billets at $20.87. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have reduced the duty on steel billets 
by cutting it in two. We have not reduced it beyond the pro- 
tection point. We still furnish protection. The measure of the 
difference of cost of production here and in Germany leaves 
here an ample protection upon the steel billets in making this 
reduction. We have done the same thing with steel rails. I 
will not delay the committee by giving the figures that have 
been presented by these gentlemen. I may say in regard to steel 
rails that I believed in 1897, and it was my own individual 
opinion, that it was time and proper then to cut the duty in two 
on steel rails, as the committee has done to-day. Some of the 
gentlemen are willing to admit that it might have been done 
at that time. At any rate, they propose to do it now. But 
generally, I think, the steel men are pretty well satisfied with 
these schedules. I know that some of them have expressed 
satisfaction at the result of this bill and the fairness of it and 
have paid the committee the compliment of saying that, while 
there are a few minor things where it is not exactly well bal- 
anced, on the whole it is a good bill on the iron and steel sched- 
ules, Now, I want to ask the Clerk to read a newspaper clip- 
ping of this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

{Washington Post, March 22, 1909,] 

AWAKENING IN STEEL MILES—PLANTS IDLE FOR MANY MONTHS WILL 
RESUME WORK TO-DAY—TIN PLATE AND SHEET BUSINESS SHOWS MORE 
ACTIVITY, WHILE PUDDLERS AND PIPE MAKERS HAVE JOBS, 

(Special to the Washington Post.) 
PITTSBURG, March 21, 1909. 


Three tin-plate plants, two sheet plants, and a puddling plant, some 
of which have been idle the past seventeen months, will resume work 
to-morrow morning, giving employment to more than 5,000 skilled men. 
The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company will begin 
work on the order for electric motors for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
and the steel-pipe Industry has taken on a boom. By April 1 additional 
plants will be in operation. 

The Greer tin-plate plant, at Newcastle, Pa., of 20 mills, will re- 


sume to-morrow, after an idleness of nine months. This is one of the 
largest in the world, The La Belle plant of 10 mills, at Wheeling, 
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t ef 8 mille, and the, at McKeesport, of 11 mills 

A. ant o mills, an e er, 

On also resume. These are all operated by the American Sheet an 
In eng ur; 


dale, will get under way, idle since the 
The American Sheet and Tin Plate Com will, by April 1, have 
213 tin mills in operation, as against 164 week. 
After seventeen months’ sae the pu furnaces of the Cru- 
of this city, be started to-morrow 


cible Steel Company of America, 
As nothin 


morning. but refined iron is produced in this plant, the 


men are d_a higher price for panjing then the scale of 
ware e finishing mills of the le Company will increase 
operations. 


Orders aggrerating $8,000,000 for steel pine are soon to be let. 
Orders and inquiries aggregating 400 miles of pipe have been A pisent by 
— oil companies, and this will probably increase 400 es more 
another month. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I desired to have that extract 
from the paper of this morning read for the benefit of any timid 
soul in the House who fears that the committee by the reduc- 
tions they have made upon the metal schedules have possibly 
done any injustice to any manufacturing business in the United 
States. It is a well-known fact that there has been a cut and 
a reduction in the prices of these articles, led on, perhaps, by 
the United States Steel Company, perhaps occasioned, however, 
by a cut made by some minor companies—in many instances a 
cut greater than the reduction in duty made by this bill. And 
still there is no reduction in the wages of the men. Still, ac- 
corcing to the dispatch, which has just been made after the 
publication of the schedules of this bill, thousands of men are 
called back into the shops that have been vacant and idle for 
nine months, and given work at American wages, responding to 
the call of these companies who have made these reductions, to 
increase their business or get new business, and in response to 
this bill introduced in the House of Representatives and now 
under discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to stop now and go on after an 
adjournment of the House to-morrow. 

I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman from New York yield for 
a question in regard to the free-hide proposition? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will talk about that in the morning. 

Mr. WEISSE. I wish to state, also, that since this free-hide 
schedule has been inserted in the bill hides have been advanced 
10 per cent. 

Mr. PAYNE. Wait until to-morrow and ask me the question, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tieman from New York [Mr. Payne], that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr, OLMSTED, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 1438, the 
tariff bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
following House concurrent resolution: 


House concurrent resolution 5. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That there be printed for the use of the two Houses 30,000 copies o 
the bill of the House (H. R. 1438) entitled “A bill to 5 revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes,“ with an index thereto, and the same number of the 
report thereon, 25,000 copies of sald report to be accompanied with the 
views of the minority, all in document form, 9,000 copies for the use of 
the Senate and 21, copies for the use of the House. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. PEARRE, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Charles E. Welker, Sixtieth Congress, 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. Mupp, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. Sruraiss, for two days, on account of important busi- 
ness, 
VIEWS OF MINORITY ON TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. CLARK of Missourl. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 
leave to file the minority views on the tariff bill. We have 
until to-morrow, but I think we will file them now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 


Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the views of the minority may be printed in the 
Recorp, so that we can get them:in the morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the views of the minority upon this bill, the 
tariff bill, be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, let 
me ask whether it may not be advisable to print both the 
report as well as the views of the minority together in the 
Recorp, so that they will be side by side? 

Mr, BARTLETT of Georgia. I hope that will be done. 

Mr. PAYNE. The report of the committee has not been 
printed in the Recorp. They might go in together. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. And I ask that both the report 
of the committee and the views of the minority be printed in the 

RD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the report of the Committee on Ways and 
Means on the tariff bill, with the views of the minority, be 
printed in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 


[House Report No. 1. Sixty-first Congress, first session.] 


TO PROVIDE REVENUB, EQUALIZE DUTIES, ENCOURAGE THE INDUSTRIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


Mr. PAYNE, from the Committee on Ways and Means, submitted the 
following report to accompany H. R. 1438: 
to whom was referred the bill 


The Committee on ways and Mean: 
(H. R. Aai entitled “A bill to provide revenue, equalize duties, en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
having had the same under consi tion, report it back to the House 
without amendment, and recommend that the bill do 

The main reasons for the revision of the tariff at this time are two: 
First, that after twelve years of the operation of the present tariff 
many new conditions have arisen which render it advisable that the 
rates be readjusted. This has been confirmed by the information re- 
ceived by the committee, and a la number of rates have been read- 
justed in the bill proposed. Second, since the passage of the paper 
Act a large number of foreign countries have adopted tariffs with a 
maximum and imum rate, and it has been found that section 3 of 
the present act was not sufficiently broad in its scope to meet these 
changed conditions. 

It is true that the State Department, through a number of commer- 
ciaF agreements with different countries, has obtained more favorable 
rates. But to obtain such concessions in exchange for the meager 
inducements proposed in section 3 has grown more difficult from year to 
year, until now we are compelled to face the maximum rates in one 
or more countries on a large Paare of our exports. It is imperative 
that these latter conditions should be fully met, and the bill amply 
proviđes for reciprocal tarif arrangements. 

The present tariff in interchange for favorable trade arrangements 
affords no inducement except a lower rate of duty on argols, wines, and 
works of art. The bill reported proposes a uced rate on the bulk 
of our imported articles. 

In the formation of the bill, the committee has had no easy task. 
There has been a popular demand, more or less widespread, for a gen- 
eral cut of rates. It has been the cardinal principle of the party 
in power t the tarif should be protective to American industries 
and to American wor This principle was in rated in the 
national platform, and the election carried with it an indorsement of 
that platform. On the other hand, while duties should be protective, 
they should be adjusted as nearly as possible to represent the differ- 
ence in cost of production at home and abroad. 

Another question before the committee has been that of revenue. 
Under the present law the revenues for the whole period of its exist- 
ence have been abundant, and the surplus of receipts over expenditures 
up to the 16th day of this month have exceeded the disbursements by 
$74,555,408, to wit: 


July 1, 1897, to March 16, 1909, inclusive. 
Total receipts (except postal) -. 36, 558, 220, 264 
Total expenditures (except postal) 6, 483, 664, 856 


Co SE ee ee ee 74, 555, 408 


the pulation and the tude of the undertakings o 

— It is the hope of the committee that with a return of business 

prosperity the revenues will show a 1 percentage of increase and 

proes W. adequate for any rational and economical scale of ex- 
res. 

P However, during the same period there was a large deficit in the 

postal revenues, to wit: 


Postal receipts —-_----._____________-_____*______ $1, 539, 700, 032 
Postal expendi ———ů—ů—— — — 1,638, 843, 511 
I NR ae tr wr ne ere EE ED, 99, 143, 479 


The total receipts of the Government, including postal, are as follows: 
July 1, 1897, to March 16, 1909. 


Total receipts . $8, 097, 920, 296 

Advanced payment on Panama Canal 50, 000, 000 $8, 147, 920, 206 

Total expenditures, including postal 8 122, 508, 367 
Surplus 25, 411, 929 
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Since the first of the present month the revenues have shown a grati- 
fying increase, and the deficit for the first sixteen days of the month 
is only $1,814,799.30. This is at the rate of about i eee per 


month, instead of $10,000,000 deficit on an average since July 1. 

The committee has analyzed carefully the appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1910 to ascertain the amount of money required to meet them. 

It is their belief that the entire expenditure for the building of the 
Panama Canal should be met by bonds issued for that pio, and 
they have authorized in the bill a provision for the issue of bonds equal 
to the original appropriation of $40,000,000 for the purchase of the 
canal, which was paid out of the general fund in the Treasury. 

It is proved by experience and from an examination of the appro- 
priations from year to year that a balance of from 6 to 8 per cent of 
the appropriations calling for the payment of money is unexpended at 
the end of each fiscal year. In estimating for the expenditure of money 
for the year 1910 the committee has made a deduction of only 5 per 
cent on this account in order to furnish a conservative estimate. 

The estimates of the revenue to be derived from customs made by the 
committee, and found below, are on the basis of the importations for 
the fiscal year 1906. That year was selected because it was the last 
year of normal conditions. If the year 1907 had been taken as a basis, 
at least $30,000,000 would be added to this estimate, and it is quite 
probable that the importations under this bili during the second year 
of its existence will equal or exceed those of 1907, and that the revenue 
will 1 gn the same amount. 

Wi these explanations the committee submits the following table 
showing the estimate of the amount of money required to meet the ex- 
eee the appropriations for 1910, and the estimate for 
revenue, viz: 


Total appropriations for 1910——- $1, 044, 014, 298. 23 
Deduct estimated sinking-fund ap- 

rr $60, 000, 000. 00 
Deduct bank-note redemption (paid 

by banks) e 30, 000, 000. 00 


Deduct Panama Canal 1 8 
tion, to be provided by bonds 35, 886, 190. 58 
— — 125, 886, 190. 58 


918, 128, 107. 65 
Deduct 5 per cent ie eat appropriations which are 


Sot nanay expander. qos v 45, 906, 405. 88 


Amount for which revenue is to be provided 872, 221, 701. 77 
Estimated revenues, Report, Secretary x sad 
Treasury : 
From internal revenue ~ $250, 000, 000 
From miscellaneous revenue = s s 
From postal revenue_____ — 223, 340, 712 
Estimated by committee from— 
Customs under proposed bill 305, 225, 173 


Internal revenue on legacies, ete— 20, 000, 000 
Internal revenue on rettes, in- 
. ͤ 


1, 500, 000 
ä 862, 065, 885. 00 


DONG Sean ff. 10, 155, 816. 77 

This estimate shows a deficit of about $10,000,000. If the bill could 
have its full effect during the year 1910, this deficit would be more 
than wiped out by the increased revenue. 

With return of prosperity, which the committee believe will follow 
a settlement of the tariff gondom, and with a continuation of the 
increase in revenue which has manifested itself during the present 
month, there is no doubt but that this bill will produce a largely 
increased revenue to that estimated above. 

The committee therefore are abundantly justified in the belief that 
the bill will produce sufficient revenue after the year 1910, even if it 
does not dur that fiscal year. Of course the latter is dependent 
upon the question of revival of business and trade. 

The Treasury, however, is amply protected by the authorized issue 
of $40,000,000 of the canal purchase bonds and the additional issue 
which can be made at any time to 8 of forty millions in addition 
for excess of expenditures beyond the p: s of the sale of bonds 
already made, and the appropriations for the year 1910. 

The committee has, from time to time during the A peet two years, 
been obtaining information for a revision of the tariff, to have it in 
readiness whenever such revision should be undertaken. During the 
past year, and especially since the resolution of May 16 last, the com- 
mittee has had an additional force of clerks at work, mainly of experts 
in tariff matters, detailed from the different departments by the 
order of the President, obtaining and property tabulating the informa- 
tion that came to the committee. ey also prepared blanks early 
in the summer, which were sent to all of our consuls and consular 
agents seeking detailed information as to the cost of labor, manufac- 
ture, etc., in the foreign countries. There has been a large number 
of responses to these inquiries, which have been N filed and have 
been available for the use of the committee. This information has 
been particularly useful for comparison with the statements of wages 

id abroad submitted in the panus Serge before the committee, 
In some cases confirming the statements and in others contradicting 
the statements made before the committee. : 

The committee has also obtained valuable information through the 
Department of Commerce and Labor from special 5 Sopera in 
that department who have reported from time to time on the indus- 
tries abroad, frequently furnishing very detailed and valuable infor- 
mation. 

The committee opened up hearings at A emg, h on the 10th day 
of November, which continued daily until the 24th day of December, 
and everyone who desired an oral hearing up to that time was granted 
the privilege. Since then briefs have been invited and have been filed. 
This information has been printed for the use of the committee, and a 
carefully indexed edition will be distributed to the Members of the 
House, coveri more than.8,000 printed pages, and a large portion 
of Lae. replete with information bearing directly upon the questions in- 
e preparing the bill has been in daily sessions since 
the 24th of December. Each paragraph in the former tarlf has been 
very carefully considered, and the hearings bearing upon the same have 
been carefully examined and read by the committee. 

The minimum rates are embraced in sections 1 and 2, section 2 being 
the free list. These sections present rates under which it is expected 
the great bulk of importations will come into the United States. 

Section 3 presents the maximum rates of duty, in which the rates are 

generally 20 per cent of the rates imposed in section 1 in addition to 


the rates imposed under said section 1, and a rate of 20 per cent on a 
12 portion of the principal items contained in section 2 or the free 


Section 4 prono for the time and method of application of the 


minimum and maximum rates to diferent countries and is automatic 
in effect. Any nation which gives the United States equally favorable 
trade relations with those given to any other nation is entitled to the 
minimum rate; if they discriminate against imports from the United 
States, they must pay the maximum rates. Of course, this matter of 
discrimination will be determined in the first instance by the Secreta 
of the Treasury in order that he may enforce its provisions. Ulti- 
mately, the courts must finally decide the question. 

It has been complained that section 3 of the present law was unjust 
in discrimination, so far as Great Britain was concerned. There 
seemed to be no way by which they could get the minimum rates 
under section 3, while they bave treated our national trade relations 
with fairness and impartiality. Under a continuance of their present 
policy they are entitled, at once, to the minimum rates under this bill. 

The committee has caused a most thorough examination to be made 
of the classification under the various paragraphs of the present law. 
A most thorough analysis has been made of all the decisions of the 
courts and of the general appraisers for the past fifteen years, and 
amendments 8 conforming the language of the various para- 
graphs to meet the decisions of the courts and render the language of 
the act clear, so that the courts will have no difficulty in interpreting 
the meaning of Congress. It is believed that the amendments that the 
committee has proposed in these particulars will greatly facilitate the 
proper enforcement of the law and render it more certain than any 
previous tariff act. 

The committee has prepared and printed “Notes on the Tariff,” 
which embraces a digest of all these decisions and furnishes concise 
and accurate information as to the various articles enumerated in the 
tarif law, with a statement of the importations in 1907, and the pro- 
duction and domestic consumption of each in 1905. This publication 
and the comparison of import duties for each fiscal year since 1894, 
also prepa for the use of the committee, have been of great service 
in the preparation of the bill, as they will be to the Members of the 
House in its consideration. 

The following is a statement, in general, of the changes in the rates 
made in section 1, and also the general provisions of the bill, viz: 


INCREASED DUTIES, 


The committee have transferred some articles from the' free list to 
the dutiable, and have increased duties on others for the sole purpose 
of increasing the revenue. Most of these articles on which duties have 
been increased are luxuries. Of this class the rates of duty have been 
increased as follows: 

SCHEDULE A. 
Perfumeries and toilet articles, from 50 to 60 per cent ad valorem, 
Fancy soap, from 15 to 20 cents per pound. 


SCHEDULE C. 

Swords and side arms, from 35 to 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Bottle caps, if enameled, etc., from 45 to 55 per cent ad valorem. 
SCHEDULE G. 


Chicory root, raw, not dried, from 1 cent to 23 cents per pound; 
roasted, etc., from 24 cents to 5 cents per pound. 

Cocoa, crude, from the free list to the dutiable, at 4 cents per pound; 
repared or manufactured, valued at not over 15 cents per pound 
rom 21 cents to 54 cents; valued above 15 cents and not above 24 
cents, from 23 cents to 53 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; 
valued above 24 cents and not above 35 cents, from 5 to 7 cents per 
pound, and the same ad valorem; valued above 35 cents, remains the 
same; powdered cocoa, from 5 cents to 9 cents per pound. 

Cocoa butter, from 3} cents to 54 cents per pound. 

Dandelion root, and articles u as a substitute for coffee, 24 cents 
to 4 cents per pound. 

Spices: Mustard, unground and not prepared in any manner, from 
free list to 30 per cent ad valorem ; if ground or prepared, 10 cents per 
pound and 30 per cent ad valorem; red per, cayenne pepper, cassia, 
cassia vera and cassia buds, cinnamon and chips of, cloves and clove 
stems, mace, nutmegs, pepper, black or white, pimento, and spices not 
specially provided for, when unground, 30 per cent ad valorem; if 
ground, 24 cents per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem; ginger root. 
unground and not preserved or candied, 30 per cent ad valorem; if 
ground or otherwise prepared, 23 cents per pound and 30 per cent ad 
valorem. The crude or natural of the foregoing spices are transferred 
from the free list, and if advanced in any manner an additional duty 
of 30 per cent ad valorem is added. 


SCHEDULE N. 


Feathers, from 15 per cent to 20 per cent ad valorem; feathers, 
dressed, colored, etc., from 50 per cent to 60 per cent. 

Furs, dressed on the skin, from 20 per cent to 274 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Manufactures of hair, from 20 to 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Duties on the following articles have n increased because the com- 
mire found that there was not sufficient protection under the present 
aw: 

SCHEDULE A. 


Oxalic acid has been transferred from the free list with a duty of 
1 cent per pound.. 
Coal-tar dyes or colors, now bearing a duty of 30 per cent, to 35 
per cent ad valorem. 
SCHEDULE B. 


Keene's cement or other cement in which gypsum is the component 
material of chief value, from 30 per cent to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Asphaltum and bitumen, not refined or otherwise advanced in con- 
dition from its natural state, to fifteen one-hundredths of 1 cent per 
pound on the bitumen contained therein. 

Fluorspar, crude, from 10 per cent ad valorem to 50 cents per ton; 
crushed * otherwise manufactured, from 20 per cent ad valorem to 

.75 per ton. 
oP polished plate glass, increased from 8 cents to 10 cents per 
square foot on sizes not exceeding 16 by 24 square inches, and on those 
above that and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches, from 10 cents to 123 
cents per square foot; all above that, 224 cents per square foot, which 
is a reduction on nearly all of these larger sizes. 

SCHEDULE C. 


Pins with solid heads, the same rate of duty, 35 per cent ad valorem; 
with ornamental heads, with a new classification, including those set 
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wim precious stones, pearls, or corals, from 40 to 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Watch movements, with more than 7 jewels, from 35 cents each and 
25 per cent ad valorem to 70 cents each; if more than 7 jewels and 
not more than 11, from 50 cents each and 25 per cent ad valorem to 
81.25 each; more than 11 and not more than 15 jewels, from 75 
cents each and 25 per cent ad valorem to $1.85 each; haying more 
than 17 jewels, the rates of duty remain the same. 

Watch cases and parts of watches and clocks, the duty remains the 
same. 

Zine in ore, now brought in at 20 2 10 cent ad valorem, to 1 cent per 
pound for the zine contents contained therein. 

SCHEDULE D. 


Osler or willow, prepared for basket makers’ use, from 20 per cent 
to 25 per cent ad valorem. = 

Porch and window blinds, not stained, dyed, painted, ete., remain at 
85 per cent ad valorem; if stained, dyed, ete, an increase from 85 
per cent to 40 per cent ad valorem. 


SCHEDULE G. 
Peas, split „ from 40 cents to 45 cents per bushel. 
Figs, from 2 cents to 23 cents per pound. 
Lemons, from 1 cent to 13 cents per pound. 
Pineapples, from $7 per thousand to $8 per thousand. 
SCHEDULE I. 
An additional duty of 1 cent per yard on mercerized fabrics (a new 
process of manufacture invented since the present law was enacted). 
Also a small additional duty on lappets. There is also an inc 
duty on stockings fashioned and shaped wholly or in part on knitting 
machines. 
SCHEDULE M. 


Surface-coated papers, wholly or partially covered with metal, from 
8 cents and 20 per cent to 5 cents and 20 per cent ad valorem; other 
surface-coated paper, from 24 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad 
valorem to 5 cents per poe 

Lithographic prin rom 6 cents per pound to 8 cents; cardboard. 
from 20 cents to 25 cents per pound; other paper, 20 cents to 25 cents 
per d, with small Increases on various of other paper. Litho- 
graphic cigar labels, etc., from 20 cents per pound to cents pe 
pound; printed in colors less than eight, from 20 cents to 30 cents 
per pound; more than eight, from 30 cents to 374 cents per pound; 
printed in metal leaf, from cents par pound to 523 cents per pound; 
paper bangings, from 25 per cent to 30 per cent ad valorem; paper not 
specially provided for, from 25 cent to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Plain paper envelopes, from per cent to 30 per cent ad valorem, 

SCHEDULE x. 


A mace and children’s gloves, not over 14 inches in length, as 
‘ollows : 

“Schmaschen ” from $1.75 per dozen pair, 

“ Glace" of sheep or from $2.50 per dozen pair, 

“Glace” other than sheep origin from $3 per deans pair, 

“ With exterior grain surface removed“ from $2.50 dozen pair, 

“Kid of other leather than of s from $3 per dozen pair, 

All to $4 per dozen pair, and 35 cents in addition per dozen pair for 
each inch over 14, 

REDUCTIONS IN DUTY. 


SCHEDULE A. 


Boracic acid, from 5 cents to 2 cents per pound. 

Chromic acid and lactic acid, from 3 cents to 2 cents per pound. 

Salicylic acid, from 10 cents to 5 cents per pound. 

Tannic acid or tannin, from 50 cents to 35 cents per pound. 

Gallic acid, from 10 cents to 8 cents per pound. 

aric acid, from 7 cents to 5 cents per pound. 

Alumina, hydrate of, or refined bauxite, from six-tenths of 1 cent to 
one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Alum, pone cake, etc., from one-half of 1 cent to one-fourth of 1 cent 
per poun 

Sulphate of ammonia now dutiable at three-tenths cent per pound is 
transferred to the free list. 

Argols and wine lees are reduced from 5 cents per pound to 5 per 
cent ad valorem; tartrate of soda or potassa or Rochelle salts from 4 
cents per pound to 3 cents per pound; cream of tartar and patent tartar 
from 6 cents to 5 cents per pound. 

Borax is reduced from 5 cents to 2 cents per pound. 

Borate of lime and other borate material is reduced from 4 cents to 
13 cents per pound and from 3 cents to 1 cent per pound according to the 
percentage of anhydrous boracic acid contained. 

Chloroform is reduced from 20 cents to 10 cents per pound. 

Collodion and all Hage (sd of pyroxylin are reduced from 50 to 40 
cents per pound; if in sheets, etc., from 60 to 45 cents per pound; and 
if manufactured into articles, from 65 cents per pound and per cent 
ad peered to 50 — p ponad — — 20 dhe s valorem. 

pperas, now dutiable at one-fo 0 cen und, is trans- 
FFF 
phuric ethers are u from to 8 cents und. 
Spirits of nitrous ether, from 25 to 20 cents 8 
it ethers, oils or essences, from $2 to $1 per pound; all other 
ethers from $1 to 50 cents per nd. 

Gelatin, glue, isinglass, valued at not above 10 cents per 8 re- 
of janes per cent ad valorem; if in sheets or articles, per cent 

valorem. 

Iodoform from $1 to 75 cents per pound. 

Licorice, all forms of, from 44 cents per d to free list. 

Cotton-seed oil and croton oil transfe to the free list. 
pies linseed, and poppy-seed oil reduced from 20 to 15 cents per 
Peppermint oil, reduced from 50 cents to 25 cents d. 

Ocher and ochery earths, sienna and sienna earthe and umber and 
umber earths, if ground in oil or water, reduced from 1} cents to 1 
cent per pound. 

Grange mineral, from 38 to 2g cents per pound. 

Red lead, from 23 cents to 2% cents per pound. 

Varnishes, reduced from 85 to 25 per cent ad valorem; and spirit 
hel Siemens from $1.32 per gallon and 85 per cent to 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Vermilion red, made of lead or containing lead and not containing 

from 5 cents to ts 


icksil pound. 
* is pigment containing lead, from 2% cents 


White lead, white 
to 2g cents per po 


bd vier and Paris white, dry, from one-fourth of 1 cent to one- 
eighth 1 cent per pound; ground in oil, or putty, from 1 cent to 
one-half cent per poun 
Lead: Acetate of, white, from 31 cents to 2% cents per goa; brown, 
8 from 21 cents to 1% cents per pound; nitrate of, from 
2 a 2% cents per pound; litharge, from 23 cents to 21 cents per 


at seats Bichromate and chromate of, from 3 cents to 14 cents per 
pound. 
—— — Chlorate of, from 23 cents to 2 cents per pound. 


pound. 

Hydrate of, or caustic soda, from three-fourths of 1 cent to one-half 
cent per pound; nitrite of soda, from 24 cents to 2 cents per 8 
hyposulphite of soda, from one-half of 1 cent per pound to 30 per 


cent ad valorem. 
not concentrated, from two-tenths of 1 


Sal soda, or soda crystals, 
cent to one-sixth of 1 cent per po 

Soda ash, from three-eighths of 1 cent to one-fourth of 1 cent per 
pound; arseniate of soda, from 11 cents to 1 cent per pound. 

Silicate of soda, or other alkaline silicate, from one-half of 1 cent 
to three-eighths of 1 cent per pound. 

Sulphate of soda, or salt cake, or niter cake, from $1.25 per ton to $1. 
3 and manufactures of, from 40 per cent to per cent ad 

orem, 

Strychnia, or strichnine, from 30 cents to 15 cents ounce. 

Pupan; refined or sublimed, or flowers of, from 8 per ton to $6 
per ton. 

Vanillin, from 80 cents per ounce to 15 cents per ounce. 


SCHEDULE B. 


Un 
36 inches square, reduced one-cighth ‘of a cent per pound on all 

sizes ; cylinder and crown glass, above 24 by 30 and not exceeding 24 by 
60 inches sqúare, reduced from 15 cents 12 cents per square foot; 
sizes above that, from 20 cents to 15 cents per square foot. 

Onyx in block, from $1.50 per cubice foot $1 per cubic foot. 

Marble, sawed or dressed, over 2 inches in thickness, from $1.10 to 
$1 per cubic foot; slabs or paving tiles of the same containing not less 
than 4 superficial inches, and not more than 1 inch in thickness, from 
12 cents to 10 cents per superficial foot; if more than 1 inch and not 
more than n inches in thickness, from 15 cents to 5 per super- 
ficial foot; if more than 13 inches and not more than 2 inches in 
thickness, from 18 cents to 15 cents per superficial foot; if rubbed in 
whole or in part, from 3 cents per superficial foot, in addition, to 2 


cents. 

Cast polished plate glass, sil etc., exceeding 24 by 30 inches, 25 
cents per square foot, which 8 on most sizes from 38 to 25 
cents per square foot. 

Mosaic cubes of marble, onyx, or stone, not exceeding 2 cubic inches 
in size: If loose, from 1 cent per pound to one-half cent and same ad 
valorem ; if attached to paper or other material, from 20 cents to 10 
cents and same ad yalorem. 

Freestone and other panang or monumental stone, except marble and 
1 un manufactured, from 12 cents to 6 cents per cubic foot. 

ica, cut or trimmed, from 12 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad 
valorem; unmanufactured, from 6 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad 
valorem, and mica cut or trimmed, from 12 cents per pound and 20 per 
cent ad valorem; all to 30 per cent ad valorem; mica plates or built 
up mica, 35 per cent ad valorem, 
SCHEDULE C. 


7 8 = and basic slag, from 40 cents per ton, transferred to the 
ree j 

Pig iron, iron kentl „ and spiegeleisen, from $4 per ton to $2.50. 

Scrap iron and steel, from $4 per ton to 50 cents per ton. 

Bar iron, from stx-tenths of 1 cent to four-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Round iron, less than seyen-sixteenths of 1 inch in diameter, from 
elght-tenths of 1 cent to six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms less finished than bars, from five- 
tenths of 1 cent to four-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Charcoal iron, from $12 to $6 per ton. 

— ders, joists, angles, etc., from flve-tenths of 1 cent to three- 
tenths o cent per pound. 

Anchors, from 14 cents per pound to 1 cent. 

Iron and steel forgings, from 35 per cent to 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel, not thinner than No. 10 wire 
gauge, from ‘five-tenths of 1 cent to three-tenths of 1 cent — und; 
thinner than No. 10 and pot thinner than No. 20, from six-tenths of 1 
cent to four-tenths of 1 ‘cent per pound; thinner than No. 20, from 
eight-tenths to six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. Steel bands or strips, 
untempered, suitable for making band saws, from 3 cents per pound to 
14 cents; if tempered, from 6 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem to 3 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Cotton ties, from five-tenths of 1 cent per pound to three-tenths. 

Railway bars and steel rails, from seven-twentieths of 1 cent r 
pound to seven-fortieths; railway fish plates, from four-tenths of 1 
cent per pound to two-tenths. 

Iron sh valued at 3 cents pound or less, thinner than 
No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20 wire ga from seven-tenths to 
five-tentbs of 1 cent per pound; thinner than and not thinner than 
25, from eight-tenths to six-tenths of 1 cent per pound ; thinner than 25 
and not thinner than 32, from 1.1 to eight-tenths cent per pound; 
thinner than 32, from 1.2 to nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound; corru- 
from 1.1 to eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Sheets, polished, pl or glanced, from 2 cents per pound to 
12 Pegs r pound; if pickled or cleaned, two-tenths of 1 cent per 
pou a on. 

Tin plates, from 13 cents to 1.2 cents pound. : 

Steel ingo pen — ingots, blooms, sak site. etc., valued at 1 cent 
— pound or less, from three-tenths of 1 cent per pou 

ortieths; valued above 1 cent and not above 1.4 cents, from four- 
tenths to three-tenths of 1 cent — ponents valued above 1.4 cents and 
not above 1.8 cents, from six-ten five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 


valued above 1.8 cents and not above 2.2 cents, from seven-tenths to 


six-tenths of 1 cent per poun: 
3 cents, from nine-tenths to eight-tenths of 1 cent 


d; valued above 2.2 cents and not above 
per pound; valued 
above 3 cents and not above 4 cents, from 1.2 cents to 1.1 cents per 
und; valued above 4 cents and not above 7 cents, from 1.3 cents to 
2 cents per pound; valued above 7 cents and not above 10 cents per 
pound, the same duty; valued above 10 cents and not above 13 cents 
per pound, from 2.4 cents to 2.3 cents * pound; valued above 13 and 
not above 16 cents per pound, from 2.8 cents to 2.7 cents per penne: 
valued above 16 cen pr pound and not above 30 cents, from 4.7 cents 
to 4.6 cents per pound; valued above 30 cents per pound, 15 per cent 
ad valorem. jon 
m 


Steel bars or rods, cold rolled, cold dra or cold hammered, or 
polished, from one-foarth of 1 cent per pound addition to the above 
rates, to one-eighth of 1 cent per pound; on 8 lates, or sheets of 
iron or steel, other than polished, where cold ro! „ etc., from 1 cent 
per pond in addition to the rates on plates, to five-tenths of 1 cent 

und, 
Stag non with or without threads or nuts, from 13 cents to 11 cents 

r poun 

oe pipe, from four-tenths of 1 cent to one-fourth of 1 cent per 


poun 
eee ee ware, coated, glazed, or tinned, from 2 cents to 14 cents 

Chains not less than three-fourths of an inch in diameter, from 14 
cents to seven-eighths of a cent per pound; less than three-fourths of 
an inch and not less than three-eighths of an inch in diameter, from 
1% cents to 14 cents per pound; less than three-cighths and not less 
than five-sixteenths, from 1g to 11 of 1 cent per pound; less than five- 
sixteenths remain at 3 cents per pound. But no chains will pay less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Lap welded, butt welded, seamed, or jointed iron or steel boiler tubes, 
etc., if not less than three-eighths of an inch in diameter, from 2 cents 
to 1 cent per pound; if less than three-eighths and not less than one- 
fourth, from 2 cents to 14 cents per pound; if less than one-fourth, 2 
cents per pound; welded cylindrical furnaces, from 23 cents per pound 
to 2 cents per pound; all other iron or steel tubes, from 35 per cent to 
ie e carn ; 

able, butchering, carving, etc., knives, with rl, shell, or ivo 
handles, from 16 cents each to 14 cents each; Bandis of deer horn. 
from 12 cents each to 10 cents each; with handles of hard rubber, bone, 
celluloid, etc., from 5 cents each to 4 cents each; with other handles 
from 13 cents each to 1 cent each, with the same ad valorem addition 
of 15 per cent: Provided, That none of the above shall pay at a less 
rate than 40 per cent ad valorem, instead of 45 in the present law. 

Files were reduced from specific rates, the equivalent of 80 per cent 
ad valorem, to 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Cut nails, spikes, from six-tenths of 1 cent to five-tenths of 1 cent per 


pound. 
Horseshoe nails and hob nails, from 23 cents to 14 cents per pound. 
Wire votre not lighter than No. 16 wire gauge, from one-half of 1 


cent to one-fourth of a cent per pound; lighter than No. 16, from 1 
cent to one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Spikes, nuts, washers, and horse, mule, or ox shoes, from 1 cent to 
one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Cut tacks, not exceeding 16 ounces to the thousand, from 11 cents 
to five-eighths of 1 cent per thousand; exceeding 16 ounces, from 13 
cents to three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

—.— plates engraved, etc., from 25 per cent to 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Rivets, from 2 cents to 14 cents per pound. 

Crosscut saws, from 6 cents to 5 cents per foot; mill saws, from 
10 cents per linear foot to 8 cents per linear foot; pit and drag saws, 
from 8 cents per linear foot to 6 cents per linear foot; circular saws. 
from 25 per cent ad valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem; steel band 
saws, from 10 cents per pound to cents per V and 20 per 
cent ad valorem remaining; all other saws, redu from 30 per cent 
to 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Screws, more than 2 inches in length, from 4 cents to 24 cents per 
pound ; over 1 inch and not more than 2 inches, from 6 cents to 4 cents 
per pound; over one-half inch and not over 1 inch, from 84 cents to 6 
cents per pound; one-half inch and less, from 12 cents to 8 cents 


per pound. 

Umbrella parasol ribs and stretchers, from 50 per cent to 35 per 
cent ad valorem, 

Wheels for railway purposes, or parts thereof, from 13 cents to 
11 cents per pound; ingots, blooms, or blanks for the same, from 13 
cents to 1 cent per pound. 

Aluminum, in crude form, from 8 cents to 7 cents per pound; in 
plates, etc., from 13 cents to 11 cents Be? pound. 

Hooks and eyes, from 54 cents to 4 cents per pound, retaining the 
additional 15 per cent ad valorem. 

d dross, bullion, base bullion, and lead in pigs, from 23 cents 
to 13 cents per pound; in sheets, pipes, shot, etc., from 23 cents to 
1% cents per pound. 

Monazite sand and thorite, from 6 cents to 4 cents per pound. 

Zine in blocks or pigs, from 13 cents to 1 cent per pound; in sheets, 
from 2 cents to 11 cents per pound. 

Cash registers, electrical apparatus and machinery, jute manufac- 
turing machinery, linotype and all typesetting machines, machine tools, 

rinting presses, sewing machines, typewriters, and all steam engines, 
from 4 r cent to 30 per cent ad valorem. Embroidery machines and 
lace-making machines, the same rate, with a proviso that they may be 
imported free until July 1, 1911. 


SCHEDULE D. 


Timber, from 1 cent per cubic foot to one-half cent per cubic foot. 

Sawed boards, planks, etc., of whitewood, sycamore, and basswood, 
from $1 per thousand to 50 cents per thousand. 

All other sawed lumber from $2 to $1. 

If further advanced and manufactured, the same reduction from the 
present law. 

Paving posts, railroad ties, telephone poles, etc., from 20 per cent 
to 10 per cent ad valorem. 

boards, from $1.50 per thousand to $1 per thousand. 

Kindling wood transferred to the free list. 
Laths, from 25 cents per 1,000 pieces to 20 cents per 1,000 pieces. 
Fence posts, from 10 per cent to the free list, 


SCHEDULE E. 


Sugar, refined, from 1 cent and ninety-five one-hundredths of 1 cent 

to 1 cent and ninety-one one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound. 
SCHEDULE d. 

Barley, from 30 cents per bushel to 15 cents. 

Barley malt, from 45 cents to 25 cents. 

Cabbages, from 3 to 2 cents each. 

Bacon and hams, from 5 cents per yous to 4 cents, 

Fresh meat, from 2 cents to 14 cents per pound. 

Lard, from 2 cents to 1} cents. 

Tallow, from three-fourths of 1 cent per pound to the free list. 

Wool „ from one-half of 1 cent to one-fourth of 1 cent. 
, burnt starch, etc., from 2 cents to 14 cents per pound. 
Peas, green, from 40 cents per bushel to 30 cents per bushel. 
All starch, except potato starch, from 14 cents to 1 cent per pound. 


SCHEDULE J, 


Flax straw, at $5 per ton under present law, and flax, not hackled 
0 „ at 1 cent per pound, transferred to the free list. 
Cables and cordage, reduced from 1 cent to three-fourths of 1 cent 


per pound. : 

Threads, not finer than 5 lea or number, reduced from 13 cents to 
10 cents per pound, with five-eighths instead of three-fourths of 1 cent 
per pound advance with each lea in number in excess of 5. 

Single 3 not finer than 8 lea, reduced from 7 cents to 6 cents 
per pound. 

Flax gill nettings, from 25 to 20 per cent. 

ped rs mats, etc., from 5 cents per square yard and 35 per cent 
ad valorem to 4 cents per square yard and 30 per cent ad valorem, 
when valued not above 15 cents per square yard; if valued above 15 
cents, from 10 cents per square yard and 35 per cent ad valorem to 8 
cents h aod square yard and 30 per cent ad valorem. 

8 raulle hose, from 20 cents pr pona to 15 cents per pound. 

Oficloth, including linoleum under 9 feet in width, the same; above 9 
t, from 20 cents per square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem to 12 
cents per square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem, 

Waterproof cloth remains the same, 
Shirts, collars, and cuffs of cotton, from 45 cents per dozen and 15 
per cent ad valorem to 35 cents per dozen and 10 per cent ad valorem. 


SCHEDULE K. 


Wool of the third class, known as “ carpet wool,” from a duty of 4 
cents per pound on such wool worth 12 cents or less, and a duty of 
7 cents per pound upon such wool 3 12 cents in value, to a 
duty of 3 cents per Paone on such wool valued at not more than 10 
cents per pound; and if valued at more than 10 cents per pound and 
not more than 16 cents per pound, 3 cents per pound and in addition 
thereto one-half of 1 cent per pound for each cent per pound of ad- 
ditional value exceeding 10 cents; if valued at more than 16 cents, T 
cents per pound. 

aop waste and roving waste, from 30 cents to 25 cents per pound ; 
slubbing waste, ring waste, and garnetted waste, from 30 cents per 
pound to 20 cents per pound. 

Shoddy, from to 20 cents per pound; noils and all other wastes, 
from 20 to 18 cents per pound. 

Woolen rags, mungo, and flocks, from 10 cents per pound to 6 cents 

r pound. 
We from 33 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem, when 
valued at not more than 40 cents per ponad, and 44 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent ad valorem when valued above 40 cents and not above 
70 cents to the duty imposed on scoured wool and 6 cents in addition. 


SCHEDULE u. 


Mechanically ground wood pulp, from one-twelfth of 1 cent per 
ound to exemption from duty on pulp from any country not impos- 
ee duty, etc., on certain forest products. 
rinting paper, valued at not above 23 cents per pound, from three- 
tenths to one-tenth of 1 cent per pound; valued above 21 cents a 
pound and not above 23 cents a pound, from four-tenths to two-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound. 
SCHEDULE N. 


Bituminous coal and coke, from any _ countr. 
coal free, from 67 cents per ton for coal and 2 
for coke, to free list. 

Gunpowder, valued at 20 cents and less per pound, from 4 cents per 
pound to 2 cents; valued over 20 cents per pound, from 6 cents per 
pound to 4 cents. 

Cartridges, from 35 to 30 per cent ad valorem; blasting caps, from 
$2.36 per thousand, equivalent to 84 per cent ad valorem, to 30 per 
cent ad valorem ; mine and blasting powder fuse, from 35 per cent to 25 
per cent ad valorem. . 

Hides of cattle, from 15 per cent ad valorem to free list. Band and 
sole leather, from 20 per cent ad valorem to 5 cent ad valorem, 
Upper leather, calf skins, chamois skins, kangaroo, sheep and goat skin. 
and other leather not provided for, from 20 per cent to 15 per cent a 
valorem. Patent leather, weighing not over 10 pounds per dozen skins, 
from 30 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem; weighing over 
10 pounds and not over 25 pounds per dozen, from 30 cents per pound 
and 10 per cent ad valorem ; ide does over 25 pounds, from 20 cents 

r dozen and 20 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem, all to 
20 per cent ad valorem; pianoforte leather, from 35 per cent ad va- 
lorem to 20 per cent ad valorem; boots and shoes, from 25 per cent ad 
valorem to 15 per cent ad valorem; shoe laces, from 50 cents per gross 
and 20 per cent ad valorem to 15 per cent ad valorem; leather cut into 
shoe uppers, etc., from 35 to 30 per cent ad valorem; all other manu- 
factures of leather, from 35 per cent ad valorem to 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Agricultural implements, plows, etc., from 20 per cent ad valorem 
to 15 per cent ad valorem, and further provision to free list from any 
countr, 1 American agricultural machinery free. 

Works of art, including paintings and statuary, more than 20 years 
old, from 20 per cent to the free list. 

The articles mentioned in the remaining paragraphs are rated sub- 
stantially at the same duty as under the present law. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 
METHOD OF VALUATION, 


The bill adds a new paragraph to section 11 of the customs adminis- 
trative act, which provides for the appraisement of goods imported by 


admitting American 
per cent ad valorem 


consignment and not by sale where there is no market price at the piace 
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of the origin of the goods. After reenacting the present provisions to 
ascertain the value the bill adds this paragraphs 

“The actual market value or wholesale price, as defined by law, of 
any imported merchandise which is consigned for sale in the United 
States or which is not actually sold and freely offered for sale in usual 
wholesale quantities in the open market of the country of exportation 
to all purchasers, shall not in any case be appraised at less than the 
wholesale price at which such or similar imported merchandise is ac- 
tually sold and freely offered for sale in usual wholesale quantities in 
the United States in the open market to all purchasers, due allowance 
by deduction being made for estimated duties thereon, cost of transpor- 
tation, insurance, and other necessary expenses from the place of 
shipment to the place of delivery, and a reasonable commission not 
NTE will be soma thal this SEOSE tx OA ATA ts anaiai Eoia, 

W seen tha is provision is only a to cons 

and not to those actually sold for importation r 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTATIONS. 


PATENTS. 


A section is added applying the same rules to patents obtained in 
the United States by aliens that are in force in the country of which 
these aliens are citizens in respect to patents issued there to citizens of 
the United States. This will either compel foreigners obtaining 3 
in the United States to build factories and manufacture here for our 
trade or eventually forfeit the right to their patents. 


CUBAN RECIPROCITY. 


A section is inserted presery the Cuban reciproci rovisions of 
the present law and tracey: me z * 


FOREIGN TRADE AGREEMENTS. 


Proyision is made to terminate the various commercial agreements 
with fore countries, according to the terms of said agreements, by 
notice, and in the meantime keepa faith in those agreements. The 
provisions of section 4, applying the minimum and maximum rates, 
e the place of section 8, under which these agreements were 


CUSTOMS REVENUE. 


The estimated revenue under the tariff duties prescribed in the bill 
amount to $305,225,173. 


INTERNAL REVENUE. 


The bill provides for a tax on transfers of property, both real and 
personal, by inheritance or succession, and by will. It is betieved that 
this rovision, when in full operation, will bring in a revenue of 
$20,000,000, although no accurate estimates can be made. 

The tax on cigarettes is increased on those weighing over 3 pounds 
18 Tag tie from $3 to $3.60, and on those weighing less, from $1 

DRAWBACKS. 


The bill contains a carefully 8 section (sec. 29) extending the 
privileges of drawback on material imported on which tariff has n 
paid and the products of which are manufactured in, this country when 
exported, It is believed that this section carefully guards the revenue 
and at the same time liberalizes the provision and will stimulate our 
export trade. 

TIME OF TAKING EFFECT. 

It is provided that the bill shall go into effect the day following its 
enactment. 

The bill contains provisions for the issue of bonds for the purchase 
of the Panama Canal, and also amends the provisions for issuing cer- 
$as0 Hoo 6 increasing the amount from $100,000,000 to 

The section of the present law prohibiting the importation of goods 
manufactured by convict labor is Sandee = — 

Provision is also made for countervailing duties where an export 
x is aaa = 93 1 — me duties nt gern 

New provisions are inciuded in the concerning the mar! 
branding of goods made abroad, s amg ana 


[House Report No. 1, part 2. Sixty-first Congress, first session. ] 

The report of six minority members of the Ways and Mcans Com 
si 9% 6 HoR 55 Y i s 

The undersigned members of the Ways and Means Committee present 
the following as their views on the bill (H. R. 1438) referred to said 
committee entitled “A bill to provide revenue, equalize duties, encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other pu a 

A tarif is a tax paid by the consumer. The only proper and legiti- 
mate function of a tariff law is to raise revenue to supply the needs of 
the Government economically and etectively administered, The tariff 
should be so arranged as to bring into the biic Treasury the largest 

ossible portion of the money taken from the pockets of the people by 
ts 8 with the lowest rates or none at all on tlie necessaries 
of lite and on luxuries of life the highest consistent with the preven- 
tion of smuggling. 

Under the rates of the Dingley bill, in many cases prohibitive, there 
is a large and constantly oe deficiency in the revenues, which, 
according to the statement of Hon. JAMES A. TAWNEY, chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations in the last two Congresses, is 
likely to amount to $150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1909. With this huge deficiency staring them in the face, the Sixtieth 
Congress at its short session made appropriations In excess of the 
billion-dollar mark for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, thereby 
semeng “the bad eminence” of breaking the record for extrava- 

ance, here are only three 2 i of curing a deticiency: (1) Cut 
own expenditures; (2) increase the taxes; ) issue bonds. To cut 
down expenses which the dominant party seems utterly unable to do is 
the wisest and most humane way to cure a deficiency. To increase 
taxes where it can be avoided is unjustifiable and unpatriotic. To 
issue bonds, thereby creating a new indebtedness, is simply postponing 
the eyil day, for they must be paid at last with interest. The most 
easily understood feature of the Payne tariff bill is that it increases 
the authorization of the interest-bearing bonds from $100,000,000 to 
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$250,000,000 in any one year to run for that year, and that, too, In a 
period of profound peace. True, the framers of the Payne bill do not 
use the unpopular word “bond,” but substitute therefor the more 
euphonious word “certificate,” which will mislead nebody, for a 
“ certificate" and a bond are one and the same—a distinction with- 
out a difference. We insist that instead of an increase of taxes or a 
new issue of interest-bearing certificates or bonds, the correct remedy 
for the growing 3 in the revenues is the Jeſtersonlan principle 
of “economy in the public expense that labor may be rae burdened.” 

When the long and laborious “ hearings” closed the Republican mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means segregated themselves from 
the Democratic members and spent almost three months in incubating 
the Payne tariff bill, though we would have gladly aided them in their 
investigations, meditations, and conclusions. We submit to all con- 
cerned that the posture of affairs would be better to-day perhaps had 
they invited us to join them in considering and framing the tariff bill. 
Inasmuch as we are laboring under the compulsion of increasing the 
revenues by something over $150,000,000 per annum, because it seems 
impossible for a Republican Congress to reduce the appropriations, and 
Inasmuch as we are in the unprecedented situation of both parties 
standing pledged to a revision of the tarif downward, such joint action 
would have been eminently proper. We might—who knows e in 
this amazing predicament, have agreed on a bill, if not in whole, then 
in part. The ocratic members did as much work during the “ hear- 
ings” as did the Republican members, and were as patriotic and con- 
scientious as they. In such a joint labor nobody would have placed 
in the bill all he wanted. Nor it at all probable that even a single 
Republican member of the committee or of the House is entirely satis- 
fied with the Payne bill as reported, to ny nothing of the Democratic 
members. In such a joint labor there could have been no danger of our 
outvoting them. If the whole committee could have united on a bill, 
either in whole or in part, under the liar circumstances in which 
we find ourselves, it would have greatiy expedited the passage of the 
bill, thereby relieving the country of the long and wearisome weeks, 

rhaps months, of business uncertainty and suspense, If there is 

elay in the passage of the bill and business stagnates by reason thereof 
and financial loss results from it, let the blame be placed where it 
propery belongs, upon the head of the Republican party. 

aving spent nearly three months in framing their bill, they gra- 
clously called in the Democratic members, and in 8 twelve 
minutes reported it back to the House without one moment's discussion, 
without changing a word, without even reading the title—an astound- 
ing demonstration of the fact that we live in a fast age and are trav- 
eling at a rapid gait. 

is 1 on March 18, and no member of the minority had 
ever seen the bill or any paragraph thereof till noon on Wednesday, 
the 17th of March, and had not the remotest idea of its provisions, 
except by the merest guesswork. In fact, it.was currently reported 
in the public press that so fearful were the Republican members that 
the Democratic members or some other American citizen might secure 
some knowledge of the contents of the Payne bill that its authors not 
only kept it under lock and key, but employed armed guards to keep 
watch and ward over their precious bantling—an absolutely super- 
fluous rformance, as many parts of it are utterly incomprehensible 
even after careful study. And yet this bill, which was too sacred 
for any eyes except the 12 majority members and a few of their trusted 
friends, contains 234 large pages and deals with tariff taxes on about 
4,000 articles of everyda Carries Hegre influencing the interests, 5 
perity, and 5 of 90,000, American citizens, and involving 
our trade relations with the whole.world. We have bad only five days 
in which to consider snd report upon a bill which they spent nearly 
three months in preparing. 

There are many changes—for the most part minor changes—of the 
Dingley rates, some up and some down. Most of the chan in a 
downward direction are reductions more apparent than real, the Payne 
rates being as prohibitive in their results in many cases as the Dingley 
rates. In some of the schedules containing the most exorbitant rates 
there are no changes giving any 8 relief to the great body of 
consumers. This omission is notable in the rates on manufactures of 
wool, which in our changeable climate are absolutely necessary to 
human comfort. The only noteworthy anes in the rates on manu- 
factures of wool is that in the Payne bill a lower rate is put on tops 
than upon yarn, as it should be, whereas in the Dingley bill the rate 
upon tops is higher than upon yarns—a gross outrage, as yarns are a 
grade higher as manufactures than tops. 

Nevertheless, the squabble about the relative rates on tops and 
yarns was of interest only to the makers of tops and the spinners of 
yarns, a fight of absolutely no 8 to the consumer, for he 
will in any event experience no reduction in the price of the woolen 
goods which he buys, because the tariff taxes under the Payne bill are 
almost identical with those under the Dingley bill. No man, woman 
or child will ever have cause to thank the framers of the Payne bill 
for cheaper and more abundant clothes and blankets. 

Most of the rates on manufactured wool in both the Dingley and 
Payne bills are compound; that is, made up of both specific and ad 
valorem duties, and many of them are practically prohibitive. It is 
this compounding of specific and ad valorem rates which so puzzles 
and befogs the average citizen as to what tariff rates he is really pay- 
ing. Here are a few samples of the rates on woolen manufactures, 
when both the specific rates and the ad valorem are reduced to ad 
valorem rates: 

Paragraph 375 of the Payne bill, which is Identical with paragraph 
367 of the Dingley bill, runs as follows: 

“On blankets and flannels for underwear, composed wholly or in 
part of wool, valued at not more than 40 cents per pound, the duty per 
pound shall be the same as the duty impos by this section on 2 
3 of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 

O per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 40 cents and not more 
than 50 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three times the 
duty imposed 7, this section on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the 
first class, and in addition thereto 35 per cent ad valorem. On blan- 
kets, composed wholly or in part of wool, valued at more than 50 cents 
per poun , the duty per pound shall be three times the duty imposed 
y this section on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and 
in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. Flannels, composed wholly 
or in part of wool, valued at above 5 cents per pound, shall be classi- 
fied and pay the same duty as women's and children’s dress goods, 
coat linings, Italian cloths, and goods of similar character and descrip- 
tion provided by this section: Prerided, That on blankets over 3 
yards in length the same duties shall be paid as on cloths.” 

The specific duty on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class is 

1 cents; consequently on a pound of blankets or flannels worth not 
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more than 40 cents A ox pu the specife duty is 22 cents. 


never varies, but to 


1901, and fell to 107.80 per cent in 1907, last year fo 
axes — ghiir 3 — chea: MaRa = 8 flannels. = 

ow how nearly pro! ve those rates are, is only n 
state that in 1907 we imported that kind of blankets and annals to 
the value of $316 only, and the tariff on the same amounted to $340.32. 
On blankets and flannels valued at more than 40 cents and not more 
than 50 cents es pound the rate in 1907 was 106.12 per cent ad 
valorem, of which we imported $219 worth only and upon which we 
paid $232.41 tariff. 

On blankets and flannels more than 3 yards in len valued at not 
more than 40 cents per pound the rates in both the gley and Payne 
bills are 83 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem, which in 
90T to 165.42 and in 1906 to 182.71 


operation amounted in r cent. 
In 1907 we imported blankets and of that kind of the in- 
finitesimal value of $40.60, on which we paid tariff duties to the 


amount of $67.16. Yet the framers of the Payne biil, for some in- 
scrutable reason, let these prohibitive rates stand at a time when the 
deficiency in the revenues is 1 worrying the country. 
not give the consumers cheaper b ts and flannels and at the same 
time replenish the Treasury? How can any man believe, or how can 
any man claim, that the Payne bill is a bona fide revision downward 
while it contains such monstrous provisions as those just cited? Many 
other such rates in the woolen-manufactures schedule could be pointed 
out, but these are fair samples and must suffice. 
We are told that the reduction of five one-hundredths of 1 cent gE 
e 


ed that blow be- 


er to pelled Faced a 1 perma Sy 
0 luce the price of sugar 
und, which most assuredly it 


ves “a blow between tbe 


even the trus 
by five one-hundredths 
would not be. 


a cent 
Theoretically the 
ity this tesimal 


properly denom > 

he Standard Oil coanpany is as handsomel 
bill as in the Dingley bill, and by reason of 
637, popularly known as “the joker,” 


cared for in the Spn 
e pr paragra: 
continues k be protected 5 
tariff duty of about 99 per cent, which enables it to dominate and ex- 
ploit the American market and to levy tribute upon the public, thereby 

iling up millions of dollars of as oto Surely the Standard 

il, which openly and constantly defies the law, needs no protection 
from the Government to enable it to take care of itself; and the 
countervailing duty ought to be repealed. 


SCHEDULE A. 


In the chemical schedule we find a very general reduction in the 
rates. An attempt has been made to produce something like a scien- 
. and to bring order out of existing chaos in this 

2. 

The cuts in rates seem to us not sufficiently extensive in all par- 
ticulars to produce the most revenue. ‘There are, moreover, not a few 
items in which no reduction has been made and in which there appears 
to be a thus far unexplained desire to favor a trust. There are, how- 
ever, certain increases of rates in this schedule which are unjustifiable 
from any point of view. 

GLASS. (n.) 


Referring to paragraph 97 (common window glass), the reduction 
proposed of on hth of 1 cent per pound on sizes exceeding 720 
square inches enabies the statement to made that there is a reduc- 
tion on common dow glass and that is as far as one can go. The 
reduction amounts to 3 or 4 per cent in duty on 6 or 7 per cent 
of the epean or less than one-half of 1 per cent on the im- 
portations as a whole. As for revenue, it is obylous that the proposed 
— i change will haye no special efect one way or the other. The 
on — to get revenue out of this schedule is to reduce the rates 
mater 2 

French glass 33 pann 5 5 of 7 — iA rot 

ecial purposes. Comparatively very few ers e presen 
AEEA in price. At a decreased mar; between French and Ameri- 


emium for the formation of an industrial combination in this cle 
hind the shelter of a tariff wall equal on the average to the entire 
cost of production in this country. A fair rate to the erican manu- 


facturer could be adopted that would give some relief to the consumer 


and — the same time 1 188 Hrs 8 ), th z 
Taking up paragra pla lass e proposed rates 
are nei it accordance with e the theory of equalizing the difference 


in the cost of production here and abroad, nor with revenue consider- 
ations. The difference in the cost of production here and abroad is 
shown to be less than 33 cents g square foot, whereas the proposed 
rates figure out at about 15 cents per square foot on the a 
sumption. There is a small 8 of foreign plate 
will probably continue to enter the country at any rate of 
reason. The t bulk of the importation, however, consists o 
that the American manufacturer can and does Keep 
wants to. Witness the shrinkage of importations plate glass durin, 
pared with 1907. . — this 
ye cent, window-glass importa- 
ed aay 36 per cent. The de- 
y 


was ly due t 
as compared with the two 
ng glass demonstrated how large a 5 of the present 


glass 
out wheneyer he 


the pro 


“of buil 


would counterbalance several times over the increase in 
@uty; In fact, there would not be any importations worth mentioning 


until the American consumer had first paid the additional tax of 25 


consumed in th 


and even then the portations would be far less than in past years, 
for, while French plate glass is imported 3 on account of its 
quality, even q taxed out of ee 


uality can be 4 
The reduction proposed in the rate of duty on the large sizes ex- 
ceeding 1,440 square inches will not yield an increase in revenue, as 
the proposed rate of 22% cents is still practically prohibitive and is 
even more unreasonable in its relationship to comparative cost than 
the proposed rates on the smaller sizes. 

e re} paragraphs—98, 99, 101, and 102—are comparatively 

compared with 


Lanes not real reductions, as there is prac- 
the items in which changes haye been made, 
SCHEDULE C. 


The reduction of duties on iron and steel commodities are more 
numerous and in some 


ing than — — the b 
of these ctions are only on the surface and not real. 
instances the reductions are made in the interests of the manufacturer 


are now 
ingots, bloom: eel wire, and a number of other 
articles. Agi articles left in the bill on which the rates 
are as prohibitive as under the Dingley Ae 


tion. Notable am these are rive screw, fence, and other wire 

axles, axle bars, blacksmiths’ sledges, track tools, 
weage crowbars, bolt blanks, cast-iron vessels, stove plate, sadirons, 
muske shotguns, rifles, nai Ep: n es, steel p s 
engrayed, stereotype pla electrotype plates, hooks and eyes, and 
many other articles named the ed 


It is apparent, from a careful readin: 
cases where the interest of the man 
demanded a cut a reduction in his fa 
like steel rails, where the eyes 
what would be an 


vor ma 
of the country were wa to see 
done, ap t reduction has been made, but in very 
many cases in this schedule it is as radically a prohibitive tariff as 
it was in the and the changes in the schedule will un- 
doubtedly not materially increase the revenues. 


SCHEDULE G. 


The treatment of the farmer by this bill is along the same lines as 
have characterized Republican methods in the past. He gets practically 
no relief, and the laborer and producer have greater burdens imposed 
by bo them. The cost of living for the average man is increased; the 
advantage of wealth and poser is also increased. Heavy taxes are laid 
on cofee, tea, and substitutes for cofee, which, with cocoa, butter, 
mustard, pepper. umon and all sorts of flavors for foods, are de- 
clared to luxuries. e figs, lemons, etc., are raised in 


ts, 

article of food the laborer must have to live comfortably is 
heavily taxed; even the salt on his table is not exempt. This schedule 
was evidently prepared by the same mind which has dominated this 
bill—a mind n not unfriendly to the great trusts. 

this bill places hides on the Tree list, to be consistent it should 
also remove the duty on leather, shoes, harness, and other manufac- 
tures of leather. 


This is a very fine article of cotton pe 100 
ike silk, and is y worn. In order to further enric 

facturer and to further tax the masses of the people a tax has 

been laid on these goods. 

have fallen under their greedy gaze, and the tax on 


Cotton hose 
them, erie too much, has been greatly increased. Cotton goods are 
more generally used than any other class of b; 


goons y the masses of 
the American people and every cent of duty laid on such fabrics is an 
additional tax on the pes least able to pay it. 
The tea tariff is a of 8 and 9 cents per und on consumption, 
and is in direct contradiction of that “free st table” about the 
eard so much when raw sugar was put on the 
If a free breakfast table was a desirable 
iy was, it is an equally desirable thing 

now. ‘This tea tax will proma bring into the Treasury something 
like $7,000,000 8 and it 


t reall thorizes Brazil and ff rting es 
ent really autho and other co: coun- 
10 2 This may be a delight situa- 
tion for the coffee-e: partment, 
but it will not bring 


Import duty pasion ino 


ur 
um 


In the e bill enables foreign countries to force us to raise the rates 
of the schedules 20 per 3 would, after making ample 
allowance for reductions in the Payne Dill, increase our tariff rates 


heartily in favor of such a ma ani 
x will . — our Government to negotiate tariff arrangements by 
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making concessions to other governments wf reducing the rates of the 
statute when such other countries will make equally valuable conces- 
sions to us. The maximum rates should be the rates of our statute, 
whatever they are, and the minimum a reasonable rate below our stat- 
utory rates; but as it stands the maximum and minimum tariff plan of 
the Payne bill is an open challenge to a trade war with every other 
nation on earth. It is seeking trade with a club or meat ax. We are 
opposed to such an unwise and unnecessary performance. In this con- 
nection it may be well to ponder thoroughly our relations with Cuba. 
Does any sane man suppose for one moment that the great commercial 
nations, our competitors for the world’s trade, will concede that Cuba 
is one of our “ dependencies?” It is a thing incredible. To ask that 
question is to answer it. 

The tariff arrangement between us and the Philippine Islands has no 
proper place in a general tariff bill. The legit te function of a 
general tariff bill is to set forth our trade relations with foreign na- 
tions, but foreign nations have absolutely nothing to do with our rela- 
tions to the Philippines, which relations should most carefully and 
prayerfully considered by us in a separate bill. 

There are some schedules and many items which we have been abso- 
lutely precluded from considering by the short space of time allowed 
for the examination of this voluminous bill and the preparation of this 
report. On them we pronounce no opinion, and as to them we make 
no suggestion at this time; but our silence as to them is not to be 
construed into an indorsement, for the chances are that they are as 
objectionable as those which we have discussed in this report. 

The bill is in many respects crude, indefinite, sectional, and 
hibitive. It seems to us from our examination, which was n 
1 that on the whole it increases the cost of living. For example, 
it will increase the price of hosiery about 30 per cent, and certainly 
nobody will claim that hosiery is a luxury in this day and generation. 
Many increases of the sort might be mentioned. In numerous instances 
the percan exceeds the entire labor cost of production. This can 
not defended on any ground whatsoever, even by a standpatter. 
In all, the reductions. th apparent and real, fall far short of the 
substantial relief which the people were led to ag E 

We do not desire to oy the passage of the tariff bill, and do not 
propose to waste an hour; but, having had no opportunity whatsoever 
to modify or amend it before it was reported, we will t on having 
full opportunity to amend and debate it paragraph by paragraph under 
the five-minute rule, as is 7 7 and proper. That much we demand. 
We will be satisfied with nothing less. 


ro- 
Ril 


Epwarp W. Pov. 
C. B. RANDELL. 
FRANCIS BURTON HARRISON. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 19 minutes p. m.), the House 
adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

A letter from the Postmaster-General, transmitting a state- 
ment of papers and documents not needed in the transaction of 
the public business (H. Doc. No, 3)—to the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers and ordered 
to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a letter from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
submitting an estimate of appropriation for expenses of taking 
the census (H. Doc. No. 5)—to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a letter from the Attorney-General submitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for payments to special assistant attor- 
neys (H. Doc. No. 6)—to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
schedule of useless papers on the files of his department 
(H. Doc. No. T)—to the Joint Select Committee on Disposition of 
Useless Executive Papers and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the case 
of John T. Ayres, executor, against the United States and the 
Chickasaw Nation (H. Doc. No. 8)—to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 3039) for the establishment 
of a national tubercular sanitarium in the State of Colorado 
for persons afflicted with tuberculosis—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 3040) to increase the efficiency 
of the army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURLESON: A bill (H. R. 3041) to prohibit inter- 
ference with commerce among the States and Territories and 


with foreign nations and to remove obstructions thereto—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: A bill (H. R. 3042) to purchase a paint- 
ing of the several ships of the United States Navy known as 
the “Squadron of Evolution,” and entitled Peace”—to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 3048) to erect a monument on 
the Missisinewa battle ground, in Grant County, Ind.—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3044) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon in the city of 
eosin on, Ind.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 3045) providing for 
the erection of a public building at Boonville, in the State of 
Missouri—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 3046) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a building thereon at Ore- 
gon City, in the State of Oregon—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8047) to amend section 6 of an act entitled 
“An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and 
acts amendatory thereof—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 3048) to raise the wreck of 
the U. S. battle ship Maine in Habana Harbor, and remove the 
bodies therein to Arlington Cemetery for interment—to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 3049) providing for the 
erection of a public building at the city of Three Rivers, 
Mich.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3050) permitting the construction of a 
ship canal between Lakes Michigan and Superior, by way of 
Whitefish River, Mud Lake, and Au Train River and Lake, 
in the State of Michigan—to the Committee on Railways and 
Canals. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3051) to protect national banking asso- 
ciations from libel and slander—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3052) to amend section 2139 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States—to the Committee en Indian 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3053) to amend section 1 of an act ap- 
proved January 30, 1897, entitled “An act to prohibit the sale 
of intoxicating drinks to Indians, providing penalties therefor, 
and for other purposes ”—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3054) to amend section 1 of an act entitled 
“An act granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and 
officers, who served in the civil war and the war with Mexico,” 
approved February 6, 1907—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 3055) to provide for the 
construction of a revenue cutter of the first class for service 
at the port of New London, Conn., and adjacent waters—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 3056) to 
amend an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1908, and for other purposes,” approved March 
2, 1907—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3057) to establish in the Department of 
the Interior a Bureau of Mines—to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3058) to regulate the issuance of restrain- 
ing orders and injunctions and procedure thereon and to limit 
the meaning of conspiracy in certain cases—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 3059) to require clerks of 
the courts of record of the United States to keep a public 
record, to be called a judgment docket, prescribing its nature 
and contents, and providing for the taxation of fees for the 
services of the clerks—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRANT: A bill (H. R. 3060) for the erection of a 
public building at Hendersonville, N. C.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 3061) providing for the erec- 
tion, either by this Government alone or jointly with such 
other nations and peoples as may voluntarily cooperate therein, 
of a memorial light-house to commemorate the work and 
achievements of the late Matthew Fontaine Maury, and for the 
creation of a commission to take up this subject with other 
nations and peoples, and appropriating for the expense of the 
same—to the committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3062) to construct a road from the na- 
tional cemetery in Shelby County, Tenn., to the eastern bound- 
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ary line of the city of Memphis, Tenn.—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3063) for the suppression of gambling on 
horse races through national and interstate commerce and 
the postal service, subject to the jurisdiction and the laws of 
the United States—to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3064) requiring railroads and other com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate commerce to make prompt 
acknowledgment and adjustment of claims for overcharge on 
freight, and for loss and injury to same—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8065) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building in the city of Covington, Tipton 
oon, Tenn.—to the Committee on Publie Builđings and 

rounds, 

By Mr. MAYNARD: A bill (H. R. 3066) to provide for ac- 
quirement, by condemnation, of lands at Cape Henry, Va. 
for the purpose of fortification and coast defense—to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3067) granting permission to the Lynn- 
haven Terminal Corporation to improve the lower Chesapeake 
and Lynnhaven Bay by the construction of a breakwater—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8068) to provide a uniform rate of sal- 
aries and wages paid in the United States navy-yards—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3069) to establish in the Department of 
Agriculture a bureau to be known as the bureau of public 
highways, and to provide for national aid in the improvement 
of the public roads—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3070) to repeal section 3480 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3071) to establish a light-ship at a point 
about 6 miles east of Cape Henry, Va.—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3072) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to contract for the purchase of a lot of land on 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, and the buildings, structures, piers, 
and improvements thereon, for the use of the Navy Department 
of the United States as a naval training station and a coaling 
station, and for other governmental purposes—to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3073) to fix the compensation of light-house 
keepers and to provide for their retirement on half pay—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: A bill (H. R. 3074) to establish a fish- 
hatching and fish station on the bank of the reservoir in Mercer 
or Auglaize County, State of Ohio—to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3075) prohibiting the printing of certain 
matter on stamped envelopes and the sale thereof—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3076) making appropriation for the con- 
struction and equipment of a Weather Bureau observatory at 
Lima, Ohio—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3077) to place agricultural implements 
upon the free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3078) to place binding twine and all mate- 
rial used in making or manufacturing the same upon the free 
list—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3079) to repeal the duty on printing paper, 
wood pulp, and all materials used in the manufacture of print- 
ing paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 3080) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a monument to Thaddeus Stevens—to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 3081) pro- 
viding for the erection of a public building at Lock Haven, 
Clinton County, Pa.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 3082) for the erection 
of a federal building for the post-office at Duquoin, III.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3083) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to increase the pension of widows, minor 
children, ete., of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late civil 
war, the war with Mexico, the various Indian wars, etc., and to 
grant a pension to certain widows of the deceased soldiers and 
sailors of the late civil war”—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3084) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ ap- 


proved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and“ 


to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission,” 
approved June 29, 1906, and as amended by an att app 
April 13, 1908—to the Committee on Interstate and rales 
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By Mr. MILLER of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 8627) to regulate 
the sale of intoxicating liquors in the Distriet of Columbia 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 3628) for 
the erection of a monument to Gen. James Moore upon Moores 
—— battle ground, North Carolina—to the Committee on the 

rary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 3629) authorising a survey 
5 cio River, Mississippi—to the Committee on Rivers and 

rbors, 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 3630) to provide for site and 
public building at Lewistown, Pa.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3631) to provide for the purchase of a site 
for a public building at Lewistown, Pa.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3632) to provide for site and public build- 
ing at Lewisburg, Pa.—to the Committee on Publié Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3633) to provide for the purchase of a site 
for a public building at Lewisburg, Pa.—to the Committee on 
Public Bu and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3634) to provide for site and public build- 
ing at Huntingdon, Pa.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3635) to provide for the purchase of a site 
for a public building at Huntingdon, Pa.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3636) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
furnished two condemned brass or bronze “ Napoleon ” guns, car- 
riages, and cannon balls to the Grand Army Post at Lewistown, 
Pa.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SULZER: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 80) author- 
izing the appointment of three additional army chaplains—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LASSITER: A joint resolution (H. J. 81) pro- 
soins an amendment to the Constitution relative to the term of 
service of the President of the United States—to the Commi 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, a concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 7) directing the 
Secretary of War to cause to be made an investigation of the 
lines of investment and defense around Petersburg, Va.—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: A resolution (H. Res, 42) amend- 
ing Rule XXXII—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A resolution (H. Res. 43) appro- 
priating 8300 each to certain employees of the House—to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A concurrent resolution (H. C. 
Res. 8) asking the Secretary of State for information relative 
to the lack of representation of the cotton-growing States in 
the diplomatic and consular service—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A memorial of the legisla- 
ture of South Dakota, asking Congress to create in the War and 
Navy Departments, respectively, a roll to be known as the 
“ civil war soldiers’ roll”—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to remove the tariff from lumber—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, a memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, concern- 
ing waterways—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to refuse revenue licenses for the sale of intoxicants 
to be used as a beverage in States and portions thereof where 
laws prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors are in force—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to provide for the return of discharged soldiers and 
sailors from the Battle Mountain Sanatorium, Hot Springs, 
S. Dak., to Aa homes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TIN of South Dakota: A memorial of the legis- 
lature of South Dakota, asking Congress to create in the War 
and Navy Departments, respectively, a roll to be known as the 
“civil war soldiers’ roll”—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, on water- 
ways—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to provide for the returh of discharged soldiers and 
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sailors from the Battle Mountain Sanatorium, Hot Springs, 
S. Dak., to their homes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to remove the tariff on lumber—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to refuse revenue licenses for the sale of intoxicants 
to be used as a beverage in States and portions thereof where 
laws prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors are in force— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 3085) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ralph G. Bergemann—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3086) to correct the muster of William N. 
Miller—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARCLAY: A bill (H. R. 3087) granting a pension to 
Arabella M. Marks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 3088) for the relief of the 
poa of Benjamin Holliday, deceased—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 3089) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Napoleon B. Giddings—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3090) for the relief of the heirs of William 
S. Thatcher—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: A bill (H. R. 3091) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James H. Roundy—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8092) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel F. Davey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3093) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Libbey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3094) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathaniel L. Owen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3095) granting a pension to M. Emily Put- 
nam—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 3096) grant- 
ing a pension to Roy Riley—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLESON: A bill (H. R. 3097) granting a pension 
to Ann Rager—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8098) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Stone—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8099) granting an increase of pension to 
Joel W. Adkins—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3100) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Anders—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3101) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilson H. White—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3102) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Williams—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3103) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Williams—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3104) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. White—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3105) granting an increase of pension to 
Sebastian Wipff, sr.—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3106) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. H. Wilson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3107) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Wright—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3108) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Williams—to the Committee on Pensions. ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3109) granting an increase of pension to 
Hezekiah G. Williams—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3110) granting an increase of pension to 
Emil F. Wurzbach—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3111) granting an increase of pension to 
David A. T. Walton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3112) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Williams—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3113) granting an increase of pension to 
William O. Tumlinson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3114) granting an increase of pension to 
Hermann W. Toepperwein—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3115) granting an increase of pension to 
H. Simpson Tom—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3116) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Tom—to the Committee on Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3117) granting an increase of pension to 
Velerius P, Sanders—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 3118) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas K. Sparks—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3119) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Schaefer—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3120) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Shelton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3121) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephus Sparrow—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3122) granting an increase of pension to 
Israel S. Standefer—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3123) granting an increase of pension to 
Gustav H. Schmeltzer—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3124) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin N. Shropshire—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3125) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Reagan—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3126) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion M. Redmon—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3127) granting an increase of pension to 
John Y. Rankin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3128) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob F. Roberts—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3129) granting an increase of pension to 
Gilford Ratliff—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3130) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Rainbolt—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3131) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Parker—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3132) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Parsons—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3133) granting an increase of pension to 
Green B. Powell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3134) granting an increase of pension to 
George S. Powell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3185) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank W. Petmecky—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3136) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Patton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3137) granting an increase of pension te 
Frederick W. Nehaus—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3138) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Nimitz—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3139) granting an increase of pension to 
Marcellus Moore—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3140) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewellen Moore—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3141) granting an increase of pension to 
Leonard Moss—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3142) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Mahavier—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3148) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel J. McElrath—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3144) granting an increase of pension to 
James McMorries—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3145) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. McKinzie—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3146) granting an increase of pension to 
David McFadden—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3147) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert G. Long—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3148) granting an increase 
Martin V. Lackey—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3149) granting an increase 
Levi D. Ladd—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3150) granting an increase 
James M. Low—to the Committee on Pensions . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8151) granting an increase 
George W. Light—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3152) granting an increase 
John J. Jacobs—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3153) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen A. Jones—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3154) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Kennedy—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3155) granting an increase of pension to 
Polk R. Kyle—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8156) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard J. D. Kolb—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3157) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert H. King—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 3158) granting an increase of pension to 

1 William B. King—to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3159) granting an increase of pension to 
Anthony L. Houston—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3160) granting an increase of pension to 
Valentine Wilson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3161) granting an increase of pension to 
Cullen C. Ratliff—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3162) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Blair—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3163) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles L. McGehee—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3164) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Bingham—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3165) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Bonner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3166) granting an increase 
James S. Bigham—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3167) granting an increase of pension to 
James Besser—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3168) granting an increase 
Jacob Burleson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3169) granting an increase 
Charles Bock—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3170) granting an increase 
Anton L. Berger—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3171) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred G. Brown—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3172) granting an increase 
Abner H. Beard—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3178) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Awbrey—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3174) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Arnett—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3175) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua F. Huff—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3176) granting’ an increase of pension to 
Montraville Harrell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3177) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert T. Hurley—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3178) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert W. Hall—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3179) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hurst—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3180) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher C. Johnson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3181) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin P. Jones—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3182) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Jenull—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3183) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph H. Harris—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3184) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Harris—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3185) granting an increase of pension to 
John Hutchinson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3186) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac C. Holt—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 3187) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry T. Hill—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3188) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. Hubert—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3189) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred House—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3190) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Gregg—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3191) granting an increase of pension to 
Wenceslao Garza—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3192) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Gibbons—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3193) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Mortimer Gibony—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3194) granting an increase of pension to 
Emory Gibbons—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3195) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Goodnight—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3196) granting an increase of pension to 
Ben F. Gooch—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3197) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Fleming—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3198) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon Fitzhugh—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3199) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Fleming—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3200) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam H. Files—to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8201) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert W. Eller—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3202) granting an increase of pension to 
James Eastwood—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3203) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry W. Ellis—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3204) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Earp—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3205) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Debord—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3206) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Wesley Danley—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3207) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Dye—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3208) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander B. Davis—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3209) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Cole—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3210) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. Capell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3211) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Carson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3212) granting an increase of pension to 
Nicholas N. Cox—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3213) granting an increase of pension to 
John Campbell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3214) granting an increase of pension to 
John Campbell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3215) granting an increase of pension to 
Jerry C. Campbell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3216) granting an increase of pension to 
James Conner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3217) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac S. Chapman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3218) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah S. Close—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3219) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Cotton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3220) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Baxter—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3221) granting an increase of pension to 
Milton C. Baird—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3222) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Boles—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 3223) to authorize the 
Kaw tribe of Indians residing in the State of Oklahoma to 
bring suit in the Court of Claims, and for other purposes—to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 3224) for the relief of Julia 
T. W. Furlong, executrix of estate of Thomas Wrenn, deceased— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3225) for the relief of the estate of An- 
tonia Sousa, deceased—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3226) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Alice E. Davis, heir at law 
of John C. Davis, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 3227) granting an increase of 
pension to John Watters—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3228) granting an increase of pension to 
George B. Black—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3229) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas E. Woods—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3230) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna B. Bles8ing—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3231) granting an increase of pension to 
George L. Byers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3232) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilson S. Brittin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3233) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion P. Downey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3234) granting an increase of pension to 
Alvy Degood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3235) granting an increase of pension to 
Loammie Farmer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3236) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella F. Stoddard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3237) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeremiah Shepard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3238) granting an increase of pension to 
Julius A. Southwick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3239) granting an increase of pension to 
David W. Henderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3240) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Surface—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3241) granting an increase of pension to 
Sebastian Parmenter—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3242) granting an increase of pension to 
William McMannis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3243) granting an increase of pension to 
Delano Morey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3244) granting a pension to Thomas J. 
Mullin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3245) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. F. Martin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3246) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. L, Meredith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3247) granting an increase of pension to 
William McAdams—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3248) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. H. Lease—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3249) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Gilbert—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3250) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Harbottle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3251) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Galbreath—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3252) granting an increase of pension to 
John Gumpert—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3253) granting a pension to Henrietta 
Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3254) granting a pension to Allen C. 
Wright—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3255) granting a pension to Almira W. 
Woodard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3256) granting a pension to Minerva E. 
Banning Sherer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3257) granting a pension to Dock W. 
Richardson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3258) granting a pension to Louie E. 
Read—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3259) granting a pension to John Ogan— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3260) granting a pension to Richard M. 
Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3261) granting a pension to Sarah E. Help- 
man—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3262) granting a pension to Sophronia 
Gaunts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3263) granting a pension to Lydia B. Fow- 
ler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3264) for the relief of Isaiah Heylin Mc- 
Donald—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3265) for the relief of the estate of John 
H. Piatt, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5266) to correct the military record of 
John J. Troxell—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3267) to correct the military record of 
Thomas Moffett—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3268) to correct the military record of 
Lanson Zane—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 8269) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis N. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3270) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. Stogsdill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3271) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3272) granting an increase of pension to 
John Bonhome—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3273) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel P. Campbell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3274) granting a pension to Ida F. Han- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3275) granting a pension to Pernetta J. 
Campbell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3276) granting a pension to Susan F. 
Phillips—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3277) granting a pension to Lola C. Han- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3278) granting a pension to Ida E. Jones— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3279) for the relief of Andrew Wilkinson 
and William D. Wilkinson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DRAPER: A bill (H. R. 3280) granting a pension to 
Charles A, Brayton—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 3281) granting a 
pension to Paul Cariker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3282) granting a pension to William Lay— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3283) granting a pension to Daniel Phil- 
lips—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3284) granting a pension to W. L. Rey- 
nolds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3285) granting a pension to G. P. Freder- 
ick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3286) granting a pension to James Huff— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3287) to correct the military record of 
James H. Cowan—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3288) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam Green Mhoon—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3289) to correct the military record of 
Richard A. Hutson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3290) to correct the military record of 
McDonald Meade—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3291) for the relief of Leonard Keeling—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOELKER: A bill (H. R. 3292) granting a pension to 
Altha M. Wells—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3293) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Cox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 3294) for the 
relief of the estate of F. Z. Tucker, deceased—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 8295) granting an increase of 
pension to John Leitch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 3296) granting a pension to 
Fred M. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3297) for the relief of the legal representa- 
aves of William W. Miller, deceased—to the Committee on 

laims. 

By Mr. GRANT: A bill (H. R. 8298) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Hoppen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3299) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3300) granting an increase of pension to 
J. H. Posey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRONNA: A bill (H. R. 8301) granting an increase 
of pension to Louis Freeman—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3302) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Wells—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3303) to correct the military record of 
Isaac J. Reese—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 3304) granting an increase 
of pension to Carrie Gardner—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3305) granting an increase of pension to 
Earl S. Cranston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3306) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Lee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3307) to correct the military record of 
Dwight Bromley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 3308) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin F. Hall—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3309) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3310) granting an increase of pension to 
Byron C. Knapp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3311) granting an increase of pension to 
Lee Lafevor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3312) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. McAdams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3313) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus W. Patterson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3314) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Pugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3315) granting an increase of pension to 
James Pritchitt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3316) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Simpson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3317) granting an increase of pension to 
Burkett F. Starnes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3318) granting an increase of pension to 
James Smithson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3319) granting an increase of pension to 
Sunaria P. M. Williems—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3320) granting a pension to Paul Kerr— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3321) granting a pension to William Ed- 
ward Prater—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3322) granting a pension to James B, 
Prosser—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 3323) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Daniel ©. Bishard—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3324) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses L. Bunnell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3325) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. D. Bostwick—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3326) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Draper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3327) granting an increase of pension to 
George O. Steadman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3328) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3329) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan H. Mohler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3330) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph B. Bennington—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3331) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Hobson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3332) granting an increase of pension to 
Wyman J. Crow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3333) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. French—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3334) granting an increase of pension to 
Ira Waldo—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3335) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Coons—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3336) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Cochran—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3387) granting an increase of pension to 
¥. Loehle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3338) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Cox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8339) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Christofel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3340) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry B. Summey—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3341) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3342) granting a pension to Joseph D. Wil- 
liams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3343) granting a pension to Miller C. Hun- 
ter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8344) granting a pension to Edward 
Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3345) granting a pension to Amy A, T. 
Silcott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3346) for the relief of Frank E. Lyman, 
jr.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3347) for the relief of John Kline—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8348) for the relief of James McKenzie— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8349) to correct the military record of 
Robert F. Shugart—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3350) to correct the military record of 
John N. Gadd—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3351) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezra Dockstader—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOYCE: A bill (H. R. 3352) granting an increase of 
pension to John C. Griggs—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3353) granting an increase of pension to 
Wood C. Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3354) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Blair—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3355) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Simpson—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELIHER: A bill (H. R. 3356) granting an increase 
of pension to William J. Manning—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3357) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Irwin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3358) granting a pension to Henry F. 
Short—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3359) granting a pension to Mary E. 
O’Neil—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3360) granting a pension to Harry 
Menovitz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8361) granting a pension to Ellen M. 
Brennan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFRAN: A bill (H. R. 3362) to correct the military 
record of George W. Stape—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LAW: A bill (H. R. 3363) to have the name of 
Robert Galbert changed on the records of the Navy Depart- 
ment to Robert Galbraith—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 8364) granting an increase 
of pension to John Fitzenriter—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: A bill (H. R. 3365) granting an increase 
X eres to Charles G. Bennett—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


By Mr. McCRBEARY: A bill (H. R. 3366) for the relief of 
Julius A, Kaiser—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 3367) granting 
an increase of pension to Allen Albert—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. MADISON: A bill (H. R. 8368) granting an increase 
a pension to James R. Austin—to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3369) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. McDowell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3370) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse B. Berry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8371) granting an increase of pension to 
David Bennett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8372) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. M. Bishop—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8873) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3374) granting an increase of pension to 
John Campbell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3375) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Seals—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3376) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Garr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8377) granting an increase of pension to 
Nelson Haggerty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3378) granting an increase of pension to 
Alyaro B. French—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3379) granting an increase of pension to 
Milo P. Parker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3380) granting a pension to Martha M. 
Wilson Hyatt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3381) granting a pension to Fleming C. 
Maupin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3382) granting a pension to Mollie J. 
Howard—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3383) for the relief of William Walters— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3384) for the relief of Jonson Adams— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3385) to restore John F. Lewis to the 
United States Army with the rank of captain of infantry and 
place him upon the retired list—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MAYNARD: A bill (H. R. 3386) for the relief of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8387) granting 
an increase of pension to John L. Harvey—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 3388) granting 
an increase of pension to James H. Johnson—to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3389) granting an increase of pension to 
Newton J. Myers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3390) granting an increase of pension to 
William Misner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3391) granting an increase of pension to 
Wyatt Botts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3392) granting an increase of pension to 
Noble Butler—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3393) granting a pension to Edward A. 
Evans—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORSE: A bill (H. R. 3394) for the relief of Levi J. 
Billings—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3395) for the relief of Axel Jacobson—to 
the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 3396) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert M. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3397) granting an increase of pension to 
Adelaide M. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3398) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen L. Freel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3399) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward C. Jeffries—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3400) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Brechner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3401) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Carlisle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3402) granting an increase of pension to 
William Harrold—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3403) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Reynolds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3404) granting an increase of pension to 
Uzee Bump—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3405) granting an increase of pension to 
Orley B. Giffin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3406) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert C. Carr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3407) granting an increase of pension to 
John Vetor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3408) granting an increase of pension to 
John N. Frazee—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3409) granting an increase of pension to 
George Henson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3410) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver Black—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8411) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher U. Rumpp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3412) granting an increase of pension to 
Abram J. Hendershot—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3413) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Bolner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3414) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3415) granting an increase of pension to 
William Fosler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3416) granting an increase of pension to 
James B. Kenner—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3417) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Lowry—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3418) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias D. Carnahan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3419) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Schroll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3420) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Lawrence—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3421) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Hamilton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 3422) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Godschalk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3423) granting an increase of pension to 
John Stambaugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3424) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Bremercamp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3425) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Keiss—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3426) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Cameron, jr.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3427) granting an increase of pension to 
Henrietta S. Kimball—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3428) granting an increase of pension to 
George Forst—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3429) granting an increase of pension to 
David C. Collins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3430) granting an increase of pension to 
James Chaplin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3481) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Pullman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3432) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Whitacre—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3433) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Creery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3434) granting a pension to William T. 
Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3435) granting a pension to Robert A. 
Talbott—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3436) granting a pension to Gertrude Bal- 
lou—to the Committee on Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3437) granting a pension to William Swift 
Wright—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3438) granting a pension to Mrs. Alfred 
H. Clawson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3439) granting a pension to Stephen 
Strange—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3440) granting a pension to Annie Sny- 
der—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3441) granting a pension to Clarinda H. 
Armstrong—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3442) granting a pension to William 
Campbell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8443) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Brophy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3444) to correct the military record of 
William Shingler—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3445) to correct the military record of 
John Daly—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3446) to correct the military record of 
John Stewart—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3447) to correct the military record of 
Adam K. Danes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3448) to correct the military record of 
Ralph Cloud—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3449) to correct the military record of 
Valentine Durkes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3450) to correct the military record of 
Joseph Elshire—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3451) to correct the military record of 
Samuel Dailey—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3452) to correct the military record of 
Harvey Evans—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3453) authorizing the payment of a claim 
to Tolivar B. Clark—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3454) to amend the records of the War 
Department as to Paul L. Bahr—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3455) to amend the records of the War 
Department as to Oliver Capron—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SNAPP: A bill (H. R. 3456) granting an increase of 
pension to H. A. Black—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3457) granting an increase of pension to 
Gustay Weil—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3458) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura Cranson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3459) granting an increase of pension to 
William Ridge—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3460) granting an increase of pension to 
Leonard A. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3461) granting an increase of pension to 
Nicholas Hai—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3462) granting an increase of pension to 
Helen B. Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3463) granting an increase of pension to 
Allen Benson Hodge—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3464) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Cole—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3465) granting a pension to Clara Zellar 
Moore—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 3466) for the relief of 
John H. Layne—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 3467) granting an 
increase of pension to Maria L. Collins—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3468) granting 
a pension to Nannie Vanarsdall—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: A bill (H. R. 3469) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Wieser—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3470) granting an increase of pension to 
Erasmus B. Manahan—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3471) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. H. Tate—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3472) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Collett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3473) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Shaw—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 3474) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan S. Parson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3475) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Boyd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3476) granting an increase of pension to 
Lorenzo D. Barnhart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3477) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Mullen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3478) granting an increase of pension to 
David Fritz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8479) granting an increase of pension to | 


David E. Niswouger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3480) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Wrights—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3481) granting an increase of pension to 
John Hughes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3482) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward W. Freeman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8483) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob A. Nonnamaker—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3484) granting an increase of pension to 
William Briney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3485) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3486) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Reck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3487) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Shafer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 8488) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob A. Nonnamaker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3489) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac N. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3490) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Black—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3491) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey D. Parmenter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3492) granting an increase of pension to 
Enoch Conner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3493) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard M. Ward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3494) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph A. Bunch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3495) granting a pension to Elizabeth E. 
Workman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3496) granting a pension to August 
Henry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3497) granting a pension to Mary F. 
Hess—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3498) granting a pension to William Run- 
kel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3499) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. Shockey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3500) granting a pension to James A. 
Franklin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3501) granting a pension to Levi E. Cheno- 
weth—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3502) granting a pension to George 
Schneider—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3503) granting a pension to Arvilla Boop— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3504) granting a pension to Scott Wil- 
kins—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3505) for the relief of George R. Gary 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3506) for the relief of David W. Stock- 
still—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3507) for the relief of Henry S. Call—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3508) for the relief of Egbert S. Reed 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3509) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John M. Jones—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8510) to remove charge of desertion from 
the record of Austin Johnson—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3511) to remove charge of desertion from 
the record of Frank Chronaberry—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3512) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Hezekiah R. Hubbell—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3518) for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of George S. Simon—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8514) for the relief of the heirs of Fred- 
eriek Dieker—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3515) granting an honorable discharge to 
Ferdinand Tobe—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. WASHBURN: A bill (H. R. 3516) granting an in- 
crenn of pension to John Feaghy—to the Committee on Pen- 

ons, 

By Mr. WEISSE: A bill (H. R. 3517) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael Lesselyoung—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3518) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher Jacobi—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3519) granting an increase of pension to 
Sidney Windecker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8520) granting an increase of pension to 
August Schwartz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3521) granting an increase of pension to 
John G. Beardsley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3522) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Tredway—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8528) granting an increase of pension to 
Caleb W. Brigham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3524) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias A, Hale—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3525) granting a pension to Rosetta Maria 
Johanna Tischer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: A bill (H. R. 8526) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin Franklin Miller—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3527) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca M. Missemer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3528) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Morrisey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3529) granting an increase of pension to 
David H. Mumma—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3530) granting an increase of pension to 
James T. Naylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3531) granting an increase of pension to 
John Person—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3532) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen W. Pomeroy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3533) granting an increase of pension to 
William Presley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3534) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Reuter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3535) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Rudy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3536) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. Seebold—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3537) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Sheets—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3538) granting an increase of pension to 
Emeline Smink—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3539) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3540) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis C. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3541) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3542) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel P. Sollenberger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3543) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Ann E. Sperry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 3544) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Stout—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3545) granting an increase of pension 
Solomon W. ‘Tobias—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3546) granting an increase of pension 
John Trout—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3547) granting an increase of pension 
John A. Walter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3548) granting an increase of pension 
E. L. Witman—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3549) granting an increase of pension 
Jacob Witmer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3550) granting an increase of pension 
Sarah C. Meredith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3551) granting an increase of pension 
Maria A. Meily—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3552) granting an increase of pension 
John McCarty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3553) granting an increase of pension 
William Lukens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3554) granting an increase of pension 
William Lebo—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3555) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeremiah Layser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3556) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Kimmel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3557) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Killinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3558) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Jordon—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3559) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Hummelbaugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3560) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Hawkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8561) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hampton, sr.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3562) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Groner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3563) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank C. Gratz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3564) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Giyler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3565) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie Huntt Gibson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3566) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel A. Garland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3567) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeanna R. Forster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3568) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Fegan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3569) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Enis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3570) granting an increase of pension to 
Mattie J. Ellis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3571) granting an increase of pension to 
Jared Boyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3572) granting an increase of pension to 
Lafayette Billig—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3573) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Benner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3574) granting an increase of pension to 
John Bender—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3575) granting an increase of pension to 
Harry Beitzel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3576) granting a pension to Margaret 
Montgomery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3577) granting a pension to Catherine B. 
Peffley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3578) granting a pension to Silas W. 
Rank—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3579) granting a pension to Charles C. 
Rumpf—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3580) granting a pension to Martin P. 
Schaffner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3581) granting a pension to Mary Shiffler 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3582) granting a pension to John S. Sny- 
der—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3583) granting a pension to Richard M. 
Steckley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3584) granting a pension to Charles E. 
Stock—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3585) granting a pension to Annetta Vale— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3586) granting a pension to Henry S. 
Matter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3587) granting a pension to George W. 
Lehman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3588) granting a pension to Katherine E. 
Kemble—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3589) granting a pension to Kate E. 
Keiser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3590) granting a pension to Eliza Isele— 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3591) granting a pension to Mary Idle 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3592) granting a pension to Emma Hand- 
shaw—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3593) granting a pension to John P. M. 
Haas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3594) granting a pension to John W. 
Gray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3595) granting a pension to Lucetta C. 
Graffius—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3596) granting a pension to Catherine B. 
Fisher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3597) granting a pension to George W. 
Ennery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3598) granting a pension to John D. 
Deihl—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3599) granting a pension to Sarah Culp— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3600) granting a pension to George W. 
Brenise—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 8601) granting a pension to Harry R. 
Bentz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3602) granting a pension to Mrs. George 
Armour—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3603) granting a pension to Jacob Am- 
brose—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8604) to correct the military record of 
Charles Moore—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3605) to correct the military record of 
David Polm—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8606) to correct the military record of 
Alexander C. Landis—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3607) to correct the military record of 
John F. Kelly—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3608) to correct the military record of 
John F. Geist—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3609) to correct the military record of 
Lieut. John W. Geiger—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3610) to correct the military record of 
Philip D. Beidel—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3611) for the removal of the charge of de- 
sertion standing against the name of John Brininger—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3612) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John Frederick—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3613) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Thomas Morgan—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3614) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Michael Neidinger—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3615) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Reuben Seiler—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3616) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John Keys—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3617) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John P. Leitzel—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3618) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Joseph Windowmaker—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3619) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Francis Tomlinson—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3620) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John Snyder—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3621) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Levi Sheetz—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3622) for the relief of John C. Colwell, 
captain on the retired list of the United States Navy—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3623) for the relief of James E. Cann, 
pees in the United States Navy—to the Committee on 

ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3624) to authorize the appointment of 
Alexander D. B. Smead as a captain of cayalry—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3625) authorizing the President of the 
United States to nominate Lieut. Samuel Lindsey Graham, 
now on the retired list, to be commander on the retired list— 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3626) authorizing the President to promote 
Capt. James Evelyn Pilcher, United States Army, retired, to the 
grade of major, United States Army, retired—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: Petitions of Ogdens- 
burg (N. Y.) Lodge, No. 772, and Plattsburg (N. Y.) Lodge, 
No. 62, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, for an Ameri- 
can elk reservation in Wyoming—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 
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By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Coshocton (Ohio) Lodge, 
No. 376, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, for legislation 
creating a reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care of the 
American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Platt & Covis and E. R. Kinner, of Plainfield, 
Ohio, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of William.A. Crane, 
John W. Bryant, and Alexander Dice—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, petition of Carriage Makers’ Club, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
favoring removal of duty on hides—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. BOOHER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of John 
Cox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of heirs of William 
S. Thatcher—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of Mr. Ober, of Northwest Har- 
bor, Me., for reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of the Adirondack Lumber Manu- 
facturers and Shippers’ Association, against reduction of the 
tariff on lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of P. V. Collins Publishing Company, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., for removal of the duty on lumber—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Brooklyn Society of New England Women, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring bill against misuse of the American 
flag for advertising purposes—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

Also, petition against any reduction of duty on print paper— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of J. V. Frye & Co., against any reduction of 
duty on canned sardines—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Papers to accompany bill to authorize 
Kaw Indians in Oklahoma to bring suit in Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLIER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
John H. MeCutchen—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of Consumers’ 
League of Wisconsin, in behalf of the Beveridge-Parsons bill— 
to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Consumers’ League of Wisconsin, favoring 
bill to establish in the Department of the Interior a children’s 
bureau—to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 
Department. 

Also, petitions of George Hale & Co. and Charles H. Phemig, 
of Kenosha, Wis., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: Petitions of the American Rolling 
Company, against any reduction greater than 20 per cent on 
sheet iron and steel; Dayton Grinding Wheel Company, against 
a duty on corundum; the Ernst Mirror Plate Company, against 
increase of duty on plate glass; the Rike Kumler Company, 
against increase of duty on hosiery; and the Walker Litho- 
graphing and Printing Company, against reduction of tariff on 
lithographic products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: Petition of 143 employees of Kimberly 
& Clark Paper Company, favoring retention of present rate 
of duty on print paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of John A. Feeney, of Davenport, 
Iowa, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Clinton, Iowa, against a duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Hogg & Kimball, M. Clement, 
McClatchie & Secor, N. F. Fortun, and N. C. Berg and others, 
all of the State of Wisconsin, favoring reduction of duty on 
raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Wisconsin, against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of General Horace Porter Camp, 
No. 79, Division of Pennsylvania, and Sons of Veterans Camp, 
No. 79, favoring February 12 as a holiday in honor of Lincoln 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
George W. Marston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of John F. Jelke Company, of Chicago, favoring 
legislation to prevent misrepresentation in sale of butters—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Illinois Farmers’ Institute, etc., favoring 
abolition of free seeds by the Government—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 


the United States, against any reduction of the tariff on lum- 
ber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRONNA: Petition of citizens of Sargent and Ran- 
som counties, N. Dak.; citizens of Stutsman, N. Dak.; 112 citi- 
zens of North Dakota; and citizens of Williams County, N. Dak., 
against reduction of duty on grain—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAMER: Petition of Intermountain Fair Association, 
of Idaho, favoring a national highways commission and federal 
aid in construction of public highways—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Petition of citizens of Van Buren 
County, Mich., urging legislation to prevent shipment of liquor 
into prohibition territory—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Petition of many citizens from 
various towns in Texas, against parcels-post and postal savings 
e the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: Petition of Eastward Wire 
Manufacturers’ Company, of Belleville, N. J., against any rad- 
e cut in paper schedule to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. ' 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: Petition of Kauffman Brothers, Des 
Moines, Iowa, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. F. Chance, of Readfield, and A. J. Horton, 
of Woodward, Iowa, favoring reduction of duty on raw and re- 
fined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petitions of S. M. Thompson and other resi- 
dents, Norman H. Wear and 13 other citizens, George W. Whit- 
ney and 48 other citizens, Theodore T. Richardson and 15 other 
citizens, Haas Brothers and 88 other citizens, George Flaxner 
and 69 other citizens, Mrs. L. Brown and 25 other citizens, and 
Arthur T. Thomas and 25 other citizens, all of San Francisco, 
Cal., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KUSTERMANN: Petitions of employees of Kimberly 
Clark Company; employees of Combined Locks Paper Company, 
of Appleton; employees of Marinette and Menominee Paper 
Company, of Marinette; employees of Wisconsin Tissue Paper 
Company, of Appleton; employees of Little Chute Paper Com- 
pany, of Little Chute; employees of Crivits Pulp and Paper 
Company, of Crivits; employees of Union Bag and Paper Com- 
pany, of Kaukauna; employees of Patten Paper Company, of 
Appleton; employees of Riverside Fiber Paper Company, of 
Appleton; and employees of Fox River Paper Company, of Ap- 
pleton, all of the State of Wisconsin, against adoption of recom- 
mendation of special commission on paper and wood pulp in- 
vestigation—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: Petition of citizens of Savanna, III., op- 
posing tax on tea or coffee—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: Petition of H. W. Garner, of 
Collingswood, N. J., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Fred H. Egbert and Henry H. Shaw, of 
Haddonfield, N. J., favoring reduction of duty on raw and re- 
fined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: Petition of Walker, Baker & Co., of 
Chicago, against a duty on crude cocoa—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of J. M. Glass and R. F. Mc- 
Connell, of Monmouth, II., favoring reduction of duty on raw 
and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of D. D. Diffenbough, of Monmouth, III., favor- 
ing repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of Plattsmouth 
Lodge, No. 1739, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, for 
reservation for the care of the American elk—to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers, favoring the present tariff on lumber, wooden boxes, 
and shooks—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Petition of J. Aattenbach, 
of Deadwood, S. Dak., favoring repeal of duty on raw and re- 
fined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of Frank M. Wills and other em- 
ployees in manufacture of paper and wood-pulp products, 
against reduction of tariff on same—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of certain citizens of Indianola, 
Nebr., against parcels-post and postal savings bank bills—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
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By Mr. PARSONS: Petitions of Schmidt & Co. and other 
business firms and employees in the lithographic industry of 
New York City, favoring higher duty on lithographic produc- 
tions—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of Harry E. Oty, of Robinson, 
IIL, and sundry other citizens of Crawford County, III., directly 
interested in the oil industry as independent oil producers, farm- 
ers, landowners, ete., praying for the retention of the present 
3 duty on oil—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of J. D. Madding and over 1,000 citizens of 
Clark and Cumberland counties, Illinois, who are directly inter- 
ested in the oil field of Illinois as farmers, independent oil pro- 
ducers, etc, praying for the retention of the present counter- 
valling duty on oil—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: Petition of legislature of the State 
of Illinois, against increase of duty on manufactured moving- 
picture films—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of W. Dependorf, of Morton 
Canning Company, of Morton, N. Y., favoring repeal of duty on 
raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of M. A. Macumber, of Perry, N. Y., favoring 
reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STANLEY: Papers to accompany bill for relief of 
D. W. Higgins, heir of John W. Higgins; George W. Lackey; 
and Sarah E. Swindler, heir of William W. Hildreth—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuespay, March 23, 1909. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 
THE TARIFF. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1438, 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. One moment. The gentleman from New 
York moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill 1438. 

Mr. MACON. Before that motion is put to the House, I would 
like to state that the gentleman from New York yesterday 
afternoon, when the committee arose, was making a most inter- 
esting speech, and while he became a little restless at some 
interruptions, still I suppose it was all in good nature; so that 
inasmuch as he is to continue that speech this morning, and it 
being of such great importance that he ought to have a full 
hearing, for that reason I am inclined to suggest that we have 
a quorum present, and I would like to count—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point of no 
quorum? 

Mr. MACON. If the Speaker can count a quorum in this 
House, I think it is one of the impossibilities. I do not think 
even the Speaker can count a quorum in this Hall now. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair, if the gentleman makes the 
point of no quorum, will put the question, and if no quorum 
appears, of course—— 

Mr. MACON. I will not make it, but I wanted the gentle- 
man to have a full hearing; that is my reason for the sug- 
gestion. 

The question was taken, and the motion to go into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIE- 
KEMA] will take the chair for to-day, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Ormstrep] being called home on account of 
Sickness. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. DIEKEMaA in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 1438. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, when the committee rose last 
night, or just previous, I had about concluded what I wanted to 
say about the subject of steel rails. I wish to say nothing fur- 
ther this morning on the subject than to put in the Record the 


prices given by Judge Gary, president of the United States Steel 
Company, and the foreign prices, each country making a differ- 
ence in the price as to the rails shipped for export and those 
consumed for domestic use. 


If gentlemen will take these prices and take the prices of 
steel in this country and add $3.94 per ton and the duty as it is 
left, at seven-fortieths of a cent per pound, instead of seven- 
twentieths of a cent per pound as it is now, or $3.94, and add 
freight, they will readily see that we have left the protective 
duty upon steel rails upon a fair basis. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are two other articles in the metal 
schedule about which I desire to talk; one is the duty on tin 

late. 
` Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption before he starts on a further discussion of the 
bill? I want to know if the gentleman will permit of a ques- 
tion at this time in regard to some of the items the gentleman 
spoke of yesterday? 

Mr. PAYNE. Does it relate to the metal schedule? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, sir. 

Mr. PAYNE. I propose to take the bill up this morning in 
a little more orderly fashion than I did yesterday, as I was 
led away from the subject I desired to speak on by questions 
that were asked me. If it is a single question, I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to have the gentleman give us 
the benefit of the information, which I suppose was given in 
the hearings on the question of the importation of coffee. I 
wanted the gentleman to give us for our information the pro- 
portionate part of the world’s supply of coffee that was used by 
our people, and also the proportionate part of the world’s sup- 
ply of coffee that was supplied by Brazil, if he can give it to us. 

Mr. PAYNE. I can not do that at this moment. Weconsume 
an average of about a billion pounds of coffee a year, most all 
of which, of course, is imported, and I do not remember so as 
to state with any degree of accuracy the proportion of the 
world’s supply of coffee that amounts to; but it is a very large 
proportion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I will ask the gentleman if this informa- 
tion appears in the hearings and can be obtained there? 

Mr. PAYNE. It can be obtained, and I think in the hearings; 
but I am a little doubtful about that. 

Mr. STERLING. When the gentleman was reading the prices 
of steel rails in foreign countries this morning did he read the 
domestic and foreign prices of American steel rails? 

Mr. PAYNE. Up to two or three weeks ago the price of steel 
rails in the United States was $28 a ton for domestic purposes. 
The price of rails sold abroad varied in different countries be- 
cause of the varying tariffs. Of course, when we go into the 
foreign trade we have to pay the most or all of the foreign 
duties, and so the price abroad varied in order to meet the do- 
mestic competition in the country where the rails were sold. 

Mr. STERLING. Is it generally less or greater than the 
price here in America? 

Mr. PAYNE. Generally less. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will yield, I might 
suggest there that the chairman of the committee read the for- 
eign and domestic prices of steel rails in other countries. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have just read it this morning. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, it would be a 
matter of very great convenience if the gentleman could an- 
swer this question now, but if he does not feel it the proper 
time to do so, of course I leave that to his judgment. This is a 
bill of very great importance to many of us, and very many 
inquiries haye come in from my State since the bill has been 
presented to the public. Men differ upon many of the pro- 
visions of the bill. Large interests and large industries are 
affected. I desire to know whether there will be an oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments in the House, or whether we must 
look elsewhere for the consideration of amendments. 

Mr. PAYNE. As I said yesterday, that is entirely in the 
judgment of the House and in their control. All I am seeking 
to do at this present moment is what seems to be an impossi- 
ble task, to conclude this speech that I am trying to make. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thought this the proper 
time to make the inquiry, for I do not want to interrupt the 
gentleman on this subject again. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to talk a moment 
about tin plate. 

Mr. GARRETT. May I ask the gentleman a question before 
he begins on that? - 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Tennes 

Mr. GARRETT. How much more is the average ad valorem 
duty in this bill than in the present law? 

Mr. PAYNE. As it is computed by the clerk, and as I stated 
yesterday very frankly, it is 14 per cent. I explained the rea- 
son for that increase. While we have, on the whole—especially 
in the chemical schedule and the steel schedule—lowered the 
duty all the way through, yet in the chemical schedule, by rea- 
son of having transferred some articles from the free list to 
the dutiable list, some articles that in the judgment of the 
committee are properly revenue producers, we have increased 
the ad valorem, for instance, in paragraph 1, about 24 per cent, 
showing the utter unreliability of that method of calculation. 

Now, the clerks are preparing, and I hope to be able to bring 
to the House in a few days, the ad valorem on all articles im- 
ported, those that we have transferred to the free list, all that 
are on the free list under this bill, and all that are on the du- 
tiable list. That will be a fair comparison with the present 
law as to the changes in the ad valorem rates, The gentleman 
will notice further that in our endeavors to increase the revenue 
under this bill we have taken a number of articles—articles of 
luxury—from the free list and put a duty upon them. We have 
taken other articles that had a duty already and increased the 
duty for the purpose of getting revenue. We have placed tea 
upon the dutiable list, with a duty of 8 cents and 9 cents per 
pound. That goes to swell the general ad valorem, and those 
articles make up for the amounts of the cut we have made upon 
different schedules in the bill, and they increase it 13 per cent 
upon the dutiable articles. I think gentlemen understand that. 

Mr. GARRETT. Take it on the whole, then, the revision is 
upward. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman has no right to say that. It is 
not fair to say that, as an honorable man on the floor of the 
House. Taken as a whole, the revision is downward; but when 
you come to put it on articles of luxury, it is upward. The 
gentleman from Tennessee can understand; any intelligent man 
can understand by reading the bill that the revision is down- 
ward; and his interpolation of such a remark is not fair to me, 
is not fair to the committee, and is not fair to the country. 

Mr. GARRETT. I simply asked the question 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman asked it by way of a sugges- 
tion, and he meant to insert that remark into the body of my 
speech, and that is all he did it for. The gentleman’s inten- 
tion is obvious. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from New York per- 
mit a suggestion? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I suggest to the gentleman that the 
duties contained in 130 paragraphs of the Dingley law have 
been lowered, and in only 30 paragraphs have they been in- 
creased. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am glad the gentleman from Ohio has put 
that in, and still some gentleman on the other side will go out 
and say that the general trend of the bill is upward, whatever 
may be his idea about it. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Speaking about securing revenue, or 
raising the duty for the purpose of securing revenue, are not 
hides a good revenue producer? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will get to hides if the gentleman can possess 
his soul in patience. I know it is a local issue with him and I 
know he will try to hide and cloak himself behind a revenue 
duty in order to meet the demand of the Democrats who are 
determined to put a duty on hides and want to take it off from 
every other article. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The Democrats in the district that 
I haye the honor to represent are also clamoring for free 
leather, free saddles, free harnesses, free boots and shoes when 
you give them free hides. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will discuss that to the satisfaction of the 
gentleman from Texas when we reach it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, again I want to talk about tin plate. Of 
course the history of the tin-plate industry is known and read 
of all men. Twenty years ago we put a duty on this article 
that was protective, and we transferred the industry from 


Wales to the United States, so far as the making of tin plate is 
concerned. There was a large cut in the duty in the Dingley 
bill, and after considering the evidence before the committee 
we have cut it again 20 per cent of the duty, reducing it from 
1.5 to 1.2 cents per pound. This cut will not take away the tin- 
plate industry from the United States. If it would I never 
would have voted for it. And yet if we did take away the in- 
dustry by lowering the duty still further, these gentlemen on 
the other side would be satisfied, because it would increase the 
revenue because of the large importation of tin plate that 
would follow. But the people of this country condemn any 
such idea as that; they are in favor of still continuing the 
manufacture for our people of the tin plate now used in the 
United States. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, we took up the subject of files. We ob- 
served, there being a specific duty on files, with the changes 
that have gone on in industrial conditions in that branch of 
the industry during the past twelve years and the cheapening 
of the product both here and abroad, that the ad valorem duty 
averaged some 76 per cent. 

The committee, being of an inquiring mind, sent for the 
president of the Nicholson File Company, located in Providence, 
to get from him the facts and see what we should do with the 
duty on files. We knew in a general way that the labor in 
cutting files was done by machinery; that the clipping work 
that cuts the file was done by machinery, and we knew that 
under these circumstances there might be a chance for a reduc- 
tion of duty, which averaged 76 per cent ad valorem and which 
only admitted of the importation into this country of $76,000 
worth of files, while the consumption was over $5,000,000 worth. 

We sent Mr. Nicholson, the president of the company, a 
subpœna, and brought him before the committee, and he was 
duly sworn to tell the truth about this business. He ad- 
mitted that the domestic consumption was $5,000,000 worth. 
He gave us a very interesting account of how he had got into 
the markets of the world with his files, selling them in nearly 
every country on the globe by employing young men, generally 
college graduates, men that knew the language in the foreign 
countries, and making an earnest, honest effort to get the 
trade of those countries. He succeeded and had a large export 
business, a growing export business, until this high tariff came 
on in some foreign countries, and still he was pushing his trade 
there, relying upon the excellence of his workmanship, the ex- 
cellence of the article that he produces, which helped to sell 
itself in those markets after being introduced. 

It was an intelligent effort on the part of an American to 
push his industry into the markets of the world and help cap- 
ture a portion of that trade. We went further into this busi- 
ness. We found there had been invented a file called the Swiss 
pattern, where the cuts in the file were much finer and much 
nearer together, involving more labor, requiring a higher grade 
of steel to make these files, and this is the only kind of file im- 
ported into the United States, according to the testimony of 
Mr. Nicholson. This duty is absolutely prohibitive as to all 
files except the Swiss article, and out of $150,000 worth of these 
Swiss patterns used in the United States half of them are im- 
ported, which is just about the total imports of files into the 
United States. We got from him the statement that two invoices 
which had been presented to the committee represented two 
invoices sent out from his factory, of bills of files actually 
sold—one bill sold abroad and another, if I remember: the 
evidence correctly, sold in the United States. We compared 
those bills in his presence, with the duty levied under the law 
on these bills of files, and we found that the duty was more 
than the entire selling price of the bill of files. Well, at once 
it appeared to the committee—— 

Mr. CAPRON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr PAYNE. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I know what my friend is 
going to say and I will get to it in a moment. At once it ap- 
peared to the committee that if this duty in any case was more 
than the selling price of the files, it was entirely too high. It is 
claimed now in behalf of Mr. Nicholson that these were isolated 
cases, and yet it appeared from his testimony that he gave the 
same discount in some instances to people buying the same 
amount of files, except in the one case of a bill sold to be shipped 
to Hongkong. He gave us the discount on his files. He had a 
price list on all sizes, a price list for the ordinary file, a price 
list for the Swiss pattern, and the price lists were exactly the 
Same on all grades of files. The discount on the comnion file 
was about 80 per cent or the price was 20 per cent of the list— 
80 and 1 and 2 per cent discount, aud So and 3, or he gave an 
80 and 5 and 3, which of course made it about 82 or 88 per cent. 
Then we asked him what was the selling price of the Swiss pat- 
tern. That was about 60 per cent discount instead of 80. In 
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other words, he was receiving for the Swiss pattern double the 
price he was receiving for ordinary files. Sixty per cent off a 
dollar leaves 40 cents. Eighty per cent off a dollar leaves 20 
cents, just double the price. 

Now, he complained that the tariff ought to be left, because 
he ought to sell in this country every file made of the Swiss 
pattern. That was his contention before the committee, and he 
seemed to be in earnest and honest about it, and wanted us to 
keep up the duty on the whole list of files in order that he and 
the other companies might make all of the Swiss pattern files 
in the United States. The committee did not think that con- 
tention was justified. They thought the duty ought to be re- 
duced. They tried to get from him whether there were not 
some words that could be put into the law that could except the 
Swiss patterns and describe them, and levy upon the Swiss pat- 
tern the same duty provided now by the Dingley law upon all 
files, and then reduce specifically the duties on other files. Well, 
after a long and elaborate cross-examination—I conducted it 
myself, and I never had any harder time with a witness to get 
at the facts—it finally resolved itself down to this, that the 
“ Swiss pattern” would probably describe this pattern of files 
so that it would be safe to put it into the tariff law and cover 
that article. Then the committee considered what it was best 
to do. 

They believed that 40 per cent was a sufficient protective duty 
on this article, ample protection to protect the business of the 
American manufacturer, and all to which he was entitled; and 
the question was where to make it specific on the Swiss pat- 
tern and specific on the American, but finding that the selling 
price of the Swiss pattern was double that of the ordinary file, 
we adopted the very sensible conclusion of putting 40 per cent 
ad valorem on all files, and that amounts to a double duty on 
the Swiss pattern and half of that double duty on the ordinary 
‘American file. Hence we made the duty on files 40 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Mr. CAPRON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE, I now yield to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. CAPRON. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means means to be unfair or to 
show prejudice, but from his statement, unless he should elabo- 
rate and modify it more, I think a wrong impression will prevail 
in regard to the duty on files, the same being a reduction of one- 
half, which I believe substantially is the amount the committee 
has reduced it. 

The chairman of the committee has not stated that within the 
last three years a very great increase in the manufacture of files 
abroad has taken place, and very large factories, not for hand 
work, but machine work, have been established abroad in files. 
The gentleman stated in regard to the selling price of files on 
an invoice of files that it was less than the duty. Now, he will 
be kind enough, I am sure, to state that that was an invoice of 
files sold abroad for $123—not a very large wholesale amount of 
files. I think that was the amount; it was a small amount 
anyway. It was also stated, which the gentleman will re- 
member, that these files were sold in competition with the 
Sheffield (England) schedule, which they had to meet, as every 
American knows must be met abroad if we are to compete with 
foreign trade with old-established concerns like the Sheffield 
(England) file manufacturers. Japan within the last few years 
has instituted a very large manufacture of machine-made files, 
Mr. Chairman. It is also stated, as the gentleman will re- 
member, that the sales to certain countries have been reduced 
within tHe last two or three years to almost nothing for the 
American file makers. Now, the chairman will remember it 
was 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to remind the gentleman that my time 
is being consumed. 

Mr. CAPRON. I know; but does not the chairman think at 
this time, when he has the opportunity 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think it is hardly fair to the House 
that I should yield the floor for the purpose of allowing my 
friend to make a speech, and he knows I would accommodate 
him as soon as anyone else. 

Mr. CAPRON. I think when the gentleman is making a very 
elaborate statement in regard to a great industry of this coun- 
try that he ought to state the whole case and not state it as 
though he were an attorney for the importers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
sorry the chairman can not tell us whether we may have an 
opportunity to amend this bill as we go along; and in view 
of the fact that I can not get him to make that statement, I 
wish to ask him a question now, which seems to be the proper 


time. In Philadelphia we make as many files as are made else- 
where in the United States. It is a large industry and employs 
a great many hands. I would like to present to the chairman 
an inquiry 

Mr, PAYNE. I will listen to a question, but I must insist 
that we have no more speeches. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to make it clear—— 

Mr. PAYNE. You should state how many files are made in 
Philadelphia if you are asking a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has taken his 
evidence from Mr. Nicholson, but he has not consulted all the 
file makers in the United States. In a letter received in answer 
to the Payne bill sent out a few days ago I have this state- 
ment. This comes from—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I wish the gentleman would ask his question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Very well. Will this bill prac- 
tically destroy the file industry in the United States? 

Mr. PAYNE. By no means, or cripple it in any particular. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will it cripple the capital that 
is put in file establishments in the United States? 

Mr, PAYNE. Well, it will not cripple the capital that has 
been put in; whether it cripples the capital that has not been 
put in, I do not know, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will it throw out of employ- 
ment men now engaged in file making? 

Mr. PAYNE. Not one of them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And will it protect that in- 
dustry in this country? 

Post PAYNE. It will not throw out of employment one of 
em, 

Mr. CAPRON. It will throw out half of them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pénnsylvania, My friend from Rhode Island 
says it will throw out half the men employed. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, see what utter folly these 
gentlemen are uttering, 40 per cent on the manufacture of files 
made by machinery, and there is not another in the metal 
Schedule that equals 40 per cent, except a few articles at 45 
of the highest degree of manufacture, and some of them lux- 
uries, like automobiles and those articles of machinery of the 
highest grade of manufacture; machine tools made in the 
United States are seeking outlet abroad, as files have been, and 
have not yet been successful, and the committee haye reduced 
the duty from 45 to 30 per cent, and they have received nothing 
but condemnation from the American manufacturers of steel 
tools since this bill went out. Now, what folly it is for gentle- 
men to come in here and bring in this statement of men coming 
in after a thing is done, after the Nicholson evidence is in that 
they had an opportunity to read, and try here to build up a 
scare to frighten the Members and say that people will be 
turned out like dogs. Think of the amount we are exporting 
in the world and paying a large tariff in foreign countries, 
exporting and meeting the competition of the world, and still 
these gentlemen are anxious for fear that under this high duty 
of 40 per cent ad valorem on this manufacture, made mostly by 
machinery, we are going to lose our whole file business. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I invite gentlemen to read the evidence 
of Mr. Nicholson, and I appeal from these gentlemen to his 
evidence, he being an unwilling witness as to the facts with 
regard to the file industry. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the committee are receiving letters from 
the manufacturers of iron and steel, commending the steel 
schedule as a fair one. Once in a while a man objects in a 
single instance and tries to show the reason why we have cut 
it a little too low, but in the main the bill is receiving the 
commendation of manufacturers of iron and steel. It may be 
that some of these gentlemen will get up a back fire. It may 
be that they will frighten their workmen to remonstrance and 
all that sort of thing, but pass this bill with the metal schedule 
as it is now and you will find that the wheels of industry will 
start, not only as they were reported from Pittsburg yesterday, 
but throughout the whole iron and steel districts of the United 
States, because the rates of duty are fair—fair to the consumer, 
fair to manufacturers, and fair to the laboring men. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I come to hides. A duty was put on 
hides soon after the civil war, when the country was anxious 
and looking for revenue in every direction in order to pay the 
interest on our war debt and reduce it. They put a duty on 
hides, and in 1871 they took it off, regarding it as a war-revenue 
duty which should not be continued. And why? Hides are a by- 
product of the animal. Now, I know there are half a hundred 
people here who will say, “ Yes, but it is a sixth or a tenth of 
the value of the steer.” Well, it is. But it is a by-product. 
People do not raise animals for hides. They raise them for their 
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meat, and the meat is the principal item when they come to sell 


the cattle. Not only that, but it is the foundation for half a 
dozen industries; and every time you put a duty on what is 
called sometimes the raw material *—and, as far as hides are 
concerned, they are raw material—you have got to go all up 
nlong the line of goods made from that raw material and in- 
crease the duty. That is well recognized. No use in keeping 
hides out of this country in order to sell the domestic hides. If 
you have got to send them abroad to be tanned, to be made into 
shoes, to be made into harness, to be made into carriage leather, 
you want a duty on the manufactured goods, you gentlemen that 
are clamoring for a duty on hides, 

The question came up under the McKinley bill. An amend- 
ment was offered in the House for a duty on hides. Gentlemen 
agonized for it as loudly as some of you gentlemen are agoniz- 
ing for it now, but not quite as loudly as my friend from Texas 
is agonizing for a revenue duty. It was voted down in the 
House, and it was kept out of the McKinley bill, and they were 
left on the free list. When the Dingley bill came before the 
House, reported by the committee, it was reported with free 
hides, and I saw a number of gentlemen on this side of the 
House and a number of gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, led by the late Jeremiah Simpson, of Kansas, voting for 
a duty on hides. He was a little more frank than some of these 
modern-day tariff-for-revenue people. He said he wanted to get 
his share. He did not believe in a duty on hides, but he wanted 
to get his share; his people wanted it, and it had something 
to do with the Populist vote out in Kansas. Marching under 
his banner and leadership, some of our friends on the other 
side and some on this voted for it, but the House voted it down. 
It went over into the Senate. We did not have a Republican 
majority in the Senate in those days, but we did have a major- 
ity of those who claimed to be protectionists, and one of these 
protectionists of populistic tendencies would not vote for the 
bill unless it carried a duty on hides, and the Senate accommo- 
dated him. 

That is one of the courtesies of the Senate when any Member 
wants something done. They put a duty on hides, and the bill 
came over here. It was in conference for six weeks. The 
House conferees struggled against it as a duty that should not 
go into the bill. The Senate conferees said they could not pass 
the bill through the Senate unless it contained a duty on hides, 
and in order to get a bill we were finally forced to yield this 
duty on hides, and it has been in operation now for twelve 
years. And while numberless gentlemen have come before the 
committee, not a single witness has been able to trace a dollar 
into the hands of the owner of a single steer that came because 
of this increased duty on hides. But it appeared before the 
committee that the price of hides was fixed by the “big 
four;” that they controlled the market in the United States. 
They control the markets in the United States; they control 
whatever benefit goes to anybody because of this duty on hides. 
No man would risk his reputation for veracity by standing up 
here and saying that the “big four“ were ever known to give 
up a single cent which got into their coffers unless they were 
forced to do so. So we have this duty; but the packers all 
contend that they care nothing about it, and still when brought 
before the committee they make an argument to continue it. 

Mr. REEDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I suppose so. 

Mr. REEDER. I would like to ask you if you think that the 
“big four” would be generous enough to turn this tariff over to 
the consumers of hides when they will not turn it over to the 
producers of hides? 

Mr. PAYNE. They will not turn over anything to anybody 
until they are compelled to. 

Mr. REEDER. I do not understand what your argument is 
for if they keep it from the producer of hides, unless the people 
who are making this fight for free hides think the people who 
are making the fight will give it to the consumer of those hides. 

Mr. PAYNE. Who are making the fight? 

Mr. REEDER. The manufacturers of boots and shoes have 
had a lobby here urging free hides for several years to my per- 
sonal knowledge. 

Mr. PAYNE. We will come to that point later. The trouble 
is that the gentleman anticipates my argument and I can not 
reach the point that I desire to do. 

Mr. REEDER. My query is on the question you are talk- 
ing about. It seems to me that it is clearly on the point that 
you are discussing. 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman will wait I will get to it, but 
I can not state everything at once. Will the gentleman wait 
and give me an opportunity? 


Mr. RHEDER. I will. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to give gentlemen full liberty to ask 
questions, but there is a proper time for all things and I can 
not discuss everything at once. 

Mr. REEDER, I am afraid I will lose out as to the proper 
time if this is not such a time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, under this duty on hides 
a large proportion of the tanning business formerly done in 
the United States is done in Germany and other foreign coun- 
tries. Why? Because this 15 per cent of duty turns away 
the hides from the South American countries from the ports 
of the United States and drives them into the ports of Germany 
and other countries. 

Mr. REEDER. I want to make a suggestion right there. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman wait until I get through 
this point? 

Mr. REEDER. You are right at the point now. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I must insist that I be not in- 
terrupted until I get through with this statement. 

5 give CRATE MAN. The gentleman from New York declines 
o yie 

Mr. PAYNE. And the result has been that they have taken 
away the tanning business, and we haye to import their leather 
instead of importing the raw hides and tanning them in the 
United States. The domestic production of hides is not any- 
where near sufficient for the supply of leather which we need 
in this country. It lacks about 40 per cent of it. Why, we 
raise a steer, not quite a steer, to each inhabitant in the 
United States. It falls far short of that. In Argentina they 
raise six steers to one inhabitant. We can not get that way. 
Tanning people can not get the hides to run their factories. 
They can not get them anywhere, from the packers or any- 
where else, and they are obliged in some instances to close 
down their tanneries because of the scarcity of hides and yield 
up their business to those on the other side. Why? All be- 
cause of this tariff on raw material, a by-product of the ani- 
mal, A product of labor? Whose labor or what product? 
What labor is there in raising steers? There is none in Ar- 
gentina. Why, our farmers have the advantage. If the hides 
sold for nothing, still they have the advantage in raising steers. 
Where is meat so high in the world as in the zone of manu- 
factures in the United States, north of the Potomac and east of 
the Mississippi River? 

Take the statistics of the States, take the prices of agricul- 
tural products, and they will average more than 20 per cent 
higher where consumed in a manufacturing district than in the 
agricultural States of the Union. The home market for farm- 
ing products, which go directly there, those towns are teeming 
with countless thousands of men earning American wages, liv- 
ing at the American rates, eating American meat, not once a 
week, but every day; and if the hides had no value, still our 
farmers would be in the front rank with the price of meat. 

Now, we have created this magnificent market under our mag- 
nificent tariff laws. We have created it for the farmer and 
everything he raises, because of the fact that the consumer of 
this country is ready, willing, and able to buy at the best prices 
in the world. I said “ everything.” No; not everything. Our 
farmers raise a surplus for exportation; but they do not raise 
a surplus of hides for export. Doing their best we still have to 
have 40 per cent of hides imported in order to carry on our 
manufacturing industries. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to ask the gentleman if any evi- 
dence was brought before the committee tending to show what 
proportion of the hides that go into the market from the United 
States go through the packing houses, and how many come from 
individuals? 

Mr. PAYNE. The statement was made by Judge Cowan, of 
Texas, that 6,000,000 or 8,000,000 cattle went through the pack- 
ing houses out of 14,000,000 cattle in the United States of all 
grades; but of course the grade of cattle that goes through the 
packing houses are the cattle with the thicker hides, the larger 
steers, the best beef, and the duty being on that class of hides 
does not affect the others. 

Mr. SCOTT. I asked the question because the argument is 
commonly made that any advantage reaped from the tariff on 
hides goes to the packer rather than to the farmer, and I wanted 
the opinion of the gentleman on that question. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I suppose I will have to, although I should Itke 
to discuss the question. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I will not interrupt the gentleman 
unless he wants me to, but his statement is erroneous, and I am 
sure he wants to give the House the benefit of a correct state- 
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ment. Did not Judge Cowan say that out of about 14,000,000 
hides produced in the United States each year about 5,000,000 
came through the packing houses? 

Mr. PAYNE. I think he said six million, to be strictly accu- 
rate, but I am not sure about that. 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. I think the gentleman will find that 
it was five million; he said that eleven million came under the 
duty provision, and five million went through the packing 
houses, and about six million came from individuals. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will say to the gentleman that I accepted 
Judge Cowan's statement with some degree of allowance. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman does not undertake 
to say that Judge Cowan was not stating the facts so far as he 
knew them? 

Mr. PAYNE. No; but he had the enthusiasm of an attorney. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to 
think, from what I heard and my obseryation before the Ways 
and Means Committee, that there were a good many witnesses 
whom the gentleman puts a good deal of confidence in, who 
were enthusiastic by reason of their business, in their testimony 
before the committee. 

Mr. PAYNE. ‘There is no doubt about that, but that does not 
lessen my criticism of Judge Cowan. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman allow me to answer that 
question in regard to hides? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will pause for the gentleman’s reply, if it 
will not take more than a minute. 

Mr. WEISSE. He states that of 14,000,000 hides used by 
the tanners—under the Dingley bill the tariff classifies hides 
of 25 pounds and over as being dutiable—SO per cent of the 
hides of 25 pounds and over are taken off by the packers and 
city butchers controlled by the packers, and only 20 per cent are 
marketed directly by the farmer. Eighty per cent of the hides 
of less than 25 pounds, which come in duty free, are produced 
by the farmers, and only 20 per cent are taken off by the 
packers or the butchers controlled by the packers, Further, we 
have an invoice of hides from the South containing 7,000 hides, 
and out of the 7,000 there were only 92 hides that would 
have to pay a duty to get into this country. Over 6,000 would 
have come in free, and they were all taken off by the farmers. 

Mr. PAYNE. In view of the statement of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, who knows about the tanning business, is not the 
gentleman from Texas a little bit sorry he brought in Judge 
Cowan? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Not at all. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WEIssE] made a statement that I think atten- 
tion ought to be called to—that the Dingley law provided that 
only hides weighing 25 pounds and over were dutiable. The 
Dingley law does not do that, but the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin and a few importers of his kind induced the Secretary of 
the Treasury to make that ruling, and that is the reason that 
hides weighing less than that are not on the protected list. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from New 
York yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say a word in reply to my friend 
from Texas first, if I am allowed to do so. The Dingley law 
provided a duty on hides of cattle. The question came up on 
the construction of that language, which was put into the bill 
not in the House, but elsewhere, as to what “hides of cattle” 
were; and after consideration of the question, the Secretary of 
the Treasury drew the dividing line at 25 pounds, and so far 
as I know no importer of hides has ever questioned that deci- 
sion. Now I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman from New 
York will permit me, he will generally find me on the protective 
side of these questions. But cattle hides are largely used in 
my district, and I want to say that I am inclined to agree with 
him in the matter of free hides. Of the production of cattle 
hides in the United States, I am informed, 60 per cent is sole 
leather; of that 60 per cent, the packers control 70 per cent of 
the hides, and tan 65 per cent of the 70 per cent. 

I want to ask the chairman—being inclined to agree with 
him—whether the removal of the duty, as proposed in the Payne 
bill, will protect the independent tanner against the packer, or 
whether he will be inevitably pushed to the wall, duty or no 
duty? 

Mr. PAYNE. I believe it will protect the tanner. Tanners 
can not get hides because the importation has gone to Europe, 
and they are unable to get the raw material to run the tanneries, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the effect will be to pro- 
tect the independent tanners? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; and it will not hurt anybody in the 
United States except the middlemen and the packers, 
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Mr. REEDER. Will the gentleman from New York yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; I will now yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas, although I am coming to his question. I would have 
been there long ago if I had not been interrupted. 

Mr. REEDER. Would it not be the proper thing to put a 
higher tariff on leather, and thus bring the manufacturers to 
the United States rather than remove the tariff from the farm- 
ers’ finished product? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will answer the gentleman’s question when he 
gets through. 

Mr. REEDER. I am through. 

Mr. PAYNE. I did not know but that the gentleman was 
ready to put another question in the middle of my answer. I 
have just reached the point in discussion. I reached it some 
time ago when I designed to talk about leather, but was inter- 
rupted by a question. So far as I am able I am willing to 
answer all sorts of questions as long as the House can stand it. 

Now, about leather. These heavy hides are used in making 
sole leather, belting leather, and split leather for uppers of 
coarse boots and shoes, and carriage leather, and some harness 
leather. The committee cut the duty on sole leather and belting 
leather from 20 to 5 per cent. I have been asked why they did 
not cut it more. That may be a fair question. It is easily an- 
swered. The duty on the finished article must be higher than 
the duty on raw material from which it was made because it 
involves more labor. There is always to every tariff schedule, 
even a tariff schedule for revenue, a graduation of the duties 
from raw material up, according to the degree of manufacture. 

Now, some gentlemen came before the committee and stated 
that if we would take the duty off from hides they would be 
satisfied to have the duty taken off from sole leather and belt- 
ing leather. My friends on the other side, some of them, cross- 
examined these witnesses about it. These men did not say so 
right out loud, but they squinted in that direction. I do not 
know but that some of them said so. One of them said: 

If you will make hides free and tanning extracts free, we could get 
along with free leather, provided you would take care of the labor 
unions in this country. 

Some man had said broadly that on even terms he could 
compete with any manufacturer beneath the sun, but when he 
came to examine into it under the skillful examination of some 
gentlemen of the minority it was conditioned on free hides, free 
tanning extracts, and no labor unions. Well, the committee 
had no jurisdiction over labor unions, and they would not ex- 
ercise it if they could. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from New York a question right there, 

Mr, PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to ask the gentleman from 
New York if he has observed that some of these witnesses cut 
out all cross-examination in these hearings, or practically all 
of it? 

Mr. PAYNE. I have not noticed that; no. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I never noticed it until this morn- 
ing, but it is absolutely true about the boot and shoe business, 

Mr, REEDER. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I do not 
think my question has been answered yet. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman from Missouri 
that every hearing was published the next morning, just as the 
witness uttered it, and as it was taken down by the stenog- 
rapher. After that we had revised hearings, which were 
printed, and these gentlemen were allowed to revise but not to 
alter their evidence. If the gentleman will get the original 
hearings of these witnesses he will find every word of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That may be true; but I started 
in to hunt up the testimony of one of these witnesses this 
morning so that I could use it, and lo and behold, nearly the 
entire cross-examination that lasted three hours is cut out be- 
cause the witness afterwards came in and took back nearly all 
that he said. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know to whom the gentleman refers, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I refer to C. H. Jones, of Boston, 
Mass. 

Mr. PAYNE. I did read last night the evidence of a witness 
in the leather business, and his cross-examination was pre- 
cisely as I had remembered it under the cross-examination of 
my friend from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], and he stated these 
things that I have been trying to state and will state if I ever 
get a chance. 

Mr. REEDER. Mr. Chairman, I object very seriously to my 
friend from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] crowding me out. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I did not know the gentleman 
was in. [Laughter.] I will answer his question if he desires 
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to ask another question, but I had supposed that I have some 
rights on the floor. 

Mr. REEDER. I desire to insist that I do not think the 
question I asked has been answered as to why a tariff for pro- 
tection was not levied on leather rather than the leather manu- 
facturer being protected by taking the tariff off the farmer's 
finished product—hides. 

Mr. PAYNE. Perhaps I was not understood, but I will say 
that when the tariff on hides was put on, a larger protective 
tariff on leather than was there originally was put there in the 
Dingley bill. It was increased from 10 to 20 per cent. Taking 
it off has enabled us to put down the duty, and we have done so. 

Mr. REEDER. I do not see that it is a fair thing to cut the 
tariff off on the farmer's finished product and give it to some 
manufacturer of leather. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, the farmer’s finished product! Why, Mr. 
Chairman, two-thirds of my people are farmers. They respect 
me, and why? Because I tell them the truth. When they want 
a thing that I do not agree with I tell them so and give my 
reasons for it. Now, get the farmers out of your mind and 
the farmer's vote out of your mind and try to consider this 
matter fairly and squarely as between man and man and see 
whether we ought to put a duty on this rawest of the raw 
material when it goes up into every manufactured article made 
out of it. 

Mr. REEDER. I am insisting that we do look at this mat- 
ter fairly and give the farmers a fair deal. But we will pass 
that question, as I want to ask one further question, and that 
is the question that I asked before. That is, What is the rea- 
son that induces the people from Boston and Philadelphia to 
think that the “big four” will give them the benefit of what- 
ever they get out of this reduction in the tariff, which they 
have been taking away from the farmer, as you have stated? 

Mr. PAYNE. The foreign hides do not come into the hands 
of the “big four.” They could import them into the port of 
New York. Our tanners can get hold of them, less the 15 per 
cent of duty. They can cut down the price of their leather. 
We have cut down the duty on the leather, so they will have to 
cut down the price of leather. Therefore these gentlemen from 
Boston and from St. Louis who manufacture shoes will have 
an opportunity of buying the leather at a lower price. 

Mr. REEDER. That is a better answer than I had thought 
could be made to the question. Now I wish to ask this ques- 
tion: What makes the gentleman think that this,“ big four” 
does not keep the price of meat high instead of the farmer that 
raises the cattle getting the benefit of the high prices, if they 
are able to keep the price of hides where they choose? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, when it comes to explaining 
what is in the minds of the “ big four,” I do not know what it is. 

Mr. REEDER. The gentleman explained it a moment ago 
as to hides, and I thought he knew about their influence on 
prices of the meat as well. 

Mr. PAYNE. In regard to lowering and raising the price of 
meat, I will say that I can not understand some of the things 
they do. It is something that nobody can find out about, ap- 
parently. 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
the gentleman from Kansas was asking why the shoe manu- 
facturers of Massachusetts want the tariff off hides. Under 
the Dingiey bill there is a rebate on imported hides. The Amer- 
ican shoe manufacturer wants a tariff so that he can buy Amer- 
ican leather as cheaply as the foreigner can, which he can not 
under the Dingley bill, and increase his exports of manufac- 
tured articles. That is why. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has stated very clearly what I was trying to state. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I desire to ask a question for the pur- 
pose of eliciting some information. I notice by paragraph 581 
of section 1, being the paragraph the gentleman is now discuss- 
ing, that hides are on the free list. Section 16 of the act pro- 
vides: 

That the importation of neat cattle and the hides of neat cattle 
from any foreign country into the United States is prohibited. 

Mr. PAYNE. I know what that is. I would have come to it 
in the course of two or three hours, I will say to the gentleman, 
if I had been permitted. That is a provision from the Dingley 
law incorporated into this bill. It is for the protection of the 
cattle of the United States, the farmers’ cattle of the United 
States, from cattle infected with diseases like the foot-and- 
mouth disease; and the gentleman will notice, if he reads the 
section through, that provision is made, under regulations of 


the Secretary of Agriculture, for the admission of these cattle, 
absolutely prohibited in the beginning of the section, with the 
proviso that the Secretary of Agriculture has made exami- 
nation and found no contagious or infectious disease. It is 
simply for the prevention of the spread of disease. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Just one question more. Does the 
gentleman anticipate that there is likely to be any conflict be- 
a per 581, giving free hides, and section 16, prohibit- 

g it? 

Mr. PAYNE. Not the slightest; one is free hides and the 
other relates to cattle. 

Mr. BOUTELL. If the gentleman will permit me just for a 
moment for a possible correction. Before the recent interrup- 
tions the chairman was just in the midst of a sentence, and his 
face was turned, and as the interruptions came the impression 
made upon my mind was that the chairman stated that the 
packers, or what he called the “big four,” came before the 
committee and asked for a retention of this duty. 

Mr. PAYNE. No; I did not mean to state that. What I 
stated, or meant to state, was that one of the officers of the 
“big four” was subpoenaed before the committee; possibly I 
did not make that statement; but while he said the packers did 
not care anything about it, he did make an argument for a duty 
on hides. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I think that impression ought to be cor- 
rected, and it should be stated that the records of the com- 
mittee show that no representative of any packer appeared 
voluntarily, in oral argument or otherwise, before the com- 
mittee asking anything. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is correct. 

Mr. BOUTELL. The committee subpcenaed one man, and he 
Stated at the outset that the packers had nothing to ask in this 
readjustment of the tariff, and on cross-examination he stated 
that it was immaterial to them whether hides remained at the 
same duty or were raised or were lowered or the duty re- 
moved altogether. 

Mr. PAYNE. But he did make an argument that the duty on 
eae ought to remain. I now yield to the gentleman from 

exas. = 

Mr. BOUTELL. That seems simply an inference, and one 
not justified, in my opinion, by the records. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will the chairman explain 
why the committee failed to put shoes on the free list? 

Mr. PAYNE. If I ever get to that point I will try to do so. 

Mr. BURLESON. I thought the gentleman was discussing 
boots and shoes. 

Mr. PAYNE. I got as far as sole Icather and I had forty ques- 
tions fired at me. I will answer that. 

Mr. BURLESON. I will wait until the gentleman reaches 
that point. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Before the chairman leaves 
the subject of hides I would like to ask a question or two on 
one point upon which I desire some information. I understand 
the gentleman from New York to state, at least by infsrence, 
that one reason why no duty is placed upon hides in this new 
tariff bill is that it is a by-product. I would like to ask upon 
what principle the product of any producer should be discarded 
from protection upon the theory that it is a by-product? It is 
part of his own product; whatever value there is in it is his, 
and it is inevitably a part of the product. Why should not the 
by-product be protected if the subject itself is entitled to pro- 
tection? 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, if the producer’ raises 
cattle for the hides, that would be the principal thing; and if 
he needed protection, he ought to have it. He raises cattle for 
meat; incidentally, he can not raise cattle unless there is a 
hide on them, and the hide is an incidental part of the product, 
being all the way from one-tenth in value to one-sixth. It is an 
incidental product, and it has been assumed by tariff framers 
ever since I have had anything to do with the making of tariff 
bills that protection should be on the main article and not on 
the by-product. We protected steers by a protective duty. We 
protect the meat by a prohibitive duty, largely because it is im- 
possible to get it down on account of the interest of a good 
many voters or supposed interest of a good many voters. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. As I understand it, the meat 
product of the steer is something like 60 per cent of the weight 
of the steer. All else, I suppose, if my figures are approxi- 
mately accurate, would, in the view of the chairman, be classed 
as by-product, but still in this day of competition I think we 
must understand that the by-product must be taken into account 
by the producer and its value be protected as much to him as 
the major product. 
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Mr. PAYNE. Well, 
ment 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I wanted to inquire of the 
chairman whether in principle this theory that the hide of the 
steer is a by-product has had weight with the committee in 
placing it upon the free list? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know how the other gentlemen of 
the committee felt about it. That was one of the considera- 
tions with me. It is an incidental product. We got along 
without a duty on hides for a great many years, from 1871 
to 1897, in this country. Nobody seemed to be oppressed or 
downtrodden because of it. The farmers were doing a good 
business raising cattle for beef and making a good profit out of 
it. Then, in 1897, for some reason, not because the farmer was 
protected by it, but because, perhaps, they thought it would 
tickle the farmer, gentlemen put a duty on hides. That raised 
the duty all along the line for the products of hides, namely, 
leather, shoes, harnesses, leather for carriages, and all that sort 
of leather, made from these thick hides. It ipereased the prices 
of all these commodities to the people of the United States, be- 
cause we had to have 40 per cent of our consumption from 
abroad. We had to pay this duty. And wherever the hide 
passed there was a hand outstretched to gather in the difference 
between the price of the hide and the price of the hide duty 
paid, whether it was the middleman or the agent, or the butcher 
in the city, or the great packer. They were all after it, and our 
friend, the farmer, did not get a look-in. 

Now, people go about and try to persuade the farmers that 
they will be ruined in the raising of cattle if they do not have 
this duty on hides, and they are taught to pick the chestnuts 
out of the fire, not for themselves, but for other people, and all 
the time it is raising the cost of the raw material to our tan- 
ners, has diverted foreign hides to Germany, and they are 
driving us out of the tanning business. Still gentlemen stand 
here and do not consider the tanners. They will not consider 
the industries that are built up by the tanners. They will not 
consider the thousands of mouths to be fed by the meat from 
which these hides are taken in the United States. Now, noth- 
ing will do except to exact a duty on hides, to enter into the 
very production of the hides, and into the price and the cost of 
the farmers’ shoes. The farmer comes out at the small end all 
around, and still men think they are conserving his interests in 
trying to tickle his fancy with a duty on hides. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The gentleman, of course, 
has diverted from the question I asked him. Now, the chair- 
man has stated apparently one reason why the duty on hides 
should be removed is that the farmer was not getting it, and 
suggests that the farmer is now being made the tool for some 
one else in an effort to get the duty restored. 

I do not see the logic of the gentleman’s argument. He states 
that the “big four,” or the packers, are getting the profit at 
the present time. If so, our laws ought to be so well enforced 
that this would not be possible. I have proposed some measures 
of this character heretofore and may press the subject further 
in the near future. What inducement is there to the farmer 
who complains of the prospective free hides to take his posi- 
tion? I think the gentleman misapprehends the nature and the 
source of the objections that are made by those who are op- 
posed to this free-hide schedule. I have taken a good deal of 
the gentleman’s time, but I would like to ask him one more 
question, and then I am done. However, if the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. CusHMAN] desires to ask a question, I will 
not take the time. 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
CUSHMAN]. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I merely wanted to say that I do not know 
that I gather the full significance of this “by-product” idea. 
Now, if by-products are to be placed on the free list in the 
bill, if we followed that same logic down through the bill we 
would reach rather a peculiar condition. Now, for instance, 
milk is the by-product of the cow. [Laughter.] In this bill 
the cow is protected 27} per cent, and milk, as I remember, 2 
cents a gallon. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I see that I have talked in vain 
if so bright a man as my friend from Washington misappre- 
hends the definition of a “ by-product.” 

Mr. CUSHMAN. And the egg is a “ by-product” of the hen. 
I find by examining the bill that poultry is on the protected 
list, as well as eggs—that is, both the product and the by- 
product. ‘ 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman does not want any answer to 
that question? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I would like to have one, 


the gentleman has made his argu- 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I would like to ask whether. 
coal tar is a by-product of the coal industry? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; and it is not protected either. 

Mr. WEISSE. If the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] 
will allow me, I would like to answer the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Martin]. As I understand it, the gentleman main- 
tains that 15 per cent duty adds 15 per cent to the value of the 
aneo in this country, and by doing so adds to the price of the 
cattle. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I apprehend that if there 
is a protection of 15 per cent upon any article the tendency 
would be to add at least a portion of that to the value of the 
article to the American producer. If this be not true, we are 
proceeding upon a false theory. 

Mr. REEDER. I would like to suggest, in regard to what 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BOUTELL] says 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I only yielded to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 


Mr. WEISSE. Now, we export about 500,000 head of cattle, 
with hides. Now, can you get these hides back to this country 
when these cattle have been taken to Europe and the hides 
taken off? Can you get them back here free of duty? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I suppose you would have to 
pay the 15 per cent duty on them. 

Mr. WEISSE. Then the exporters of the cattle would get 
so much less for their cattle, because that duty is on there, 
would they not? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I do not understand that 
question. 

Mr. WEISSE. When you export these cattle with the hides 
on, our market being the greatest hide market in the world, 
we have got to buy part of them back, and we pay 15 per cent 
duty to get them back into this country. If the 15 per cent 
rate of duty which is laid against those imported is paid, it 
only decreases the price of the cattle to that extent when they 
are sold, does it not? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I apprehend the market for 
American hides is not controlled by that portion that goes 
abroad and comes back. Theoretically that may be so, but 
practically we take very different views on this subject. 
> Mr. PAYNE. Reluctantly, I will be obliged to resume the 

oor. 


Mr. WEISSE. I think I can enlighten the gentleman on that 
roe and I will be very glad if the gentleman will yield us 
time. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Theoretically, of course, the 
amount of protection added to a thing or article measures that 
much additional value to the American producer, but practically 
numerous questions may come in, numerous conditions that will 
not lead to getting the actual increased market value down to a 
price precisely the same as represented by the figure in the sched- 
ule; and answering and applying this to this question, the gentle- 
man proposes the fact that some of the American product of steers 
exported coming back in the form of hides may have some effect 
upon fixing the market at any particular time upon American 
hides. That in a few instances may be true, but in practice I 
think a very large proportion of hides produced in this country 
will be sold at prices fixed without taking into consideration 
the quantity of hides that may be imported from American 
steers shipped abroad. 

Mr. WEISSE. Now, it took the gentleman about five minutes 
to ask that question 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. i 

Mr. WEISSE. In 1898S—— 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Is this a question? 

Mr. WEISSE. I was answering your question. In 1898 
there was a duty levied on hides and the Treasury Department 
levied the tax on calfskins, and the appraisers at New York 
ruled that calfskins were not hides. As soon as that ruling 
was made the markets of the world advanced 13 per cent inside 
of twenty-four hours; and after it was made, calfskins came in 
free and were 4 per cent higher than when the duty was on. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I suppose from that the gen- 
tleman concludes that a protective duty lowers the price? 

Mr. WEISSE. A protective tariff on raw material that makes 
our manufacturers pay more than the European manufacturer 
will certainly do so. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The gentleman approaches 
this question entirely from the standpoint of one who is taking 
the products of the farmer instead of from the standpoint of the 
producer of the steer, or the hides either. The gentleman ap- 
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‘parently approaches the subject of American protection from 
the Democratic side, instead of the Republican side. 

Mr. WEISSE. Well, I am taking this question as it works 
out in the conducting of the leather business, and I am going 
to tell him this more, that since 1898, when calfskins were 
put on the free list, they have increased in price in the United 
States 18 per cent, and hides, formerly on the free list and 
now paying 15 per cent duty, have only increased 13 per cent, 
or 5 per cent less than the increase in the price of calfskins. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Let me ask the gentleman 
a question, as the gentleman appears to be well informed on the 
subject and, if reports are true, he is engaged in the industry. 
If the products of your business, for I presume the gentleman 
is interested in the business 

Mr. WEISSE. I am in the tanning business. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. May I ask the gentleman 
whether, from his standpoint as a producer in the tanning busi- 
ness and a manufacturer of leather, the gentleman would be 
willing to see leather upon the free list? : 

Mr. WEISSE. I would just as soon see leather on the free 
list if you put every raw material in the United States on the 
free list that enters into the manufacture of leather, because if 
we got that, why we would do the tanning business of the world 
on this basis. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Upon that subject we en- 
tirely differ. 

Mr. WEISSE. Absolutely. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I believe in American pro- 
tection, both in theory and in principle—— 

Mr. WEISSE. Principle is the only thing you have got to 
hang on, but facts will not support you. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota (continuing). And upon the 
higher scale of wages that is possible in our country by reason 
of the higher price of products. 

We approach this question from a radically different stand- 

int. 


Mr. WEISSE. Absolutely. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. If we were considering only 
the American consumer, I concede that we should approach 
just as nearly as possible to a free-trade basis all around, but 
we are a nation of producers and our first duty, I consider, is to 
the producer; because if the producer is prosperous, he has the 
wherewithal with which to buy all that he may consume in the 
necessaries and luxuries of life. We therefore upon this side 
of the House stand for the American protective principle of 
protecting every producing industry in America to the extent 
necessary to represent the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I hate to interrupt, but I am not 
going to yield for an academic discussion of the question of 
protection. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I just want to close my sen- 
tence. The cost of the production of meat and of all that enters 
into the products of the steer has much increased since the days 
that the chairman has referred to, when hides were upon the 
free list. The cost of labor, the diminishing of the area of the 
great western ranges—all these things help to explain why live 
stock has adyanced so much in value and in necessary cost in 
the last ten or fifteen years and are upon an appreciating scale 
at the present time. 

Mr. WEISSE. Now I should like about two minutes. 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. WEISSE. The gentleman from South Dakota makes the 
statement that he is for the American producer. Under the 
Dingley law the foreigner can come in here and buy American 
leather, made by American hands, cheaper than the American 
can. The shoe manufacturer in a foreign country can buy 
leather cheaper here than the American can, because you give 
him back 99 per cent of the 15 per cent duty which the American 
paid on the imported hides, and give him that advantage. Now, 
it puts the American in this shape: That to manufacture shoes 
against him he pays 10 per cent more for American leather than 
the foreigner does, and that difference is a protection to the 
European manufacturer, paid directly out of the United States 
Treasury. ; 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I suppose the statement 
which the gentleman makes as to the operation of the Dingley 
bill applies to other things than leather and hides, does it not? 

Mr. WHISSE. I do not know that it does. I am a tanner, 
and I only know about the question of leather and hides. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. We will accept the gentle- 
man’s statement on the leather question. 


Mr. YOUNG of New York. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask 
the gentleman a question. I have listened to this discussion 
with a great deal of interest, and especially to the suggestion 
here that the farmer shall be protected in this matter. I want 
to call attention to the fact that the price of cattle on the hoof 
is about 6 cents a pound. The packer takes the animal to be 
slaughtered, takes the hide off, sells the meat at anywhere 
from 8 to 12 cents per pound, and for the hide he gets 14 cents 
per pound. How is the farmer protected in that, when he 
gets 5 or 6 cents a pound for the animal, and the packer in- 
sists upon 133 to 143 cents for the hide, thereby taking a 
monopoly of that business, and tanning 60 per cent of the hides, 
5 = tanners will not buy them at the arbitrary price fixed by 

em 

The tanner is shut out by this 15 per cent duty on the hides, 
The hides of the world are not at his command, are not avail- 
able, and he can not get them. The gentleman on the other side 
has stated that the business of the independent tanner is dimin- 
ishing. The packers are tanning 60 per cent of their hides and 
have recently opened a leather house for the sale of the leather 
in Boston. Now, if the shoe manufacturers will not buy their 
leather, the next step in the progress of that great octopus will 
be the manufacturing of shoes, thereby interfering with an in- 
dustry amounting to $400,000,000. The leather industry of the 
country has been impaired very greatly by this. The hide and 
leather industry of the country, amounting to $400,000,000, is 
jeopardized. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, to resume. The packers have 
gone into the tanning business and are tanning their own hides. 

Mr. HAMILTON. And tanning other people’s hides, too. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman from Michigan says that they 
are tanning his hide. 
ee HAMILTON. No; I said they were tanning other people's 

es. 

Mr. PAYNE. And they are selling the leather. They will 
not sell their hides to the tanners in this country. The tanners 
have to buy them abroad and pay the duty; they are between 
the upper and nether millstones, and you are driving them to the 
wall by this duty on hides. 

Now, you can vote here to help the packers if you want to. 
You can give them the exclusive tanning business of the coun- 
try, but when they get it you can bring the hides to their 
market and take their prices, and when you have delivered your 
farmer constituents bound hand and foot to the packers, what 
answer will you have? Oh, you will tell them you thought they 
wanted a duty on hides and so you voted for it. “Yes; but we 
sent you here because we thought you were a man of intelli- 
gence and informed on these questions and that you would vote 
for our good even if we were mistaken, and we will try and 
find somebody to represent us that knows the difference between 
a packing trust and the farmers’ interest.” 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. No; I am not going to yield; I will have a 
little time if I have to fight for it. [Laughter.] Since there 
has been a duty on hides meat would go up and hides would 
go down, and then hides would go up and meat down, and still 
there are gentlemen insisting that precisely this mathematical 
15 percentof duty on hides goestothefarmer. There is not a 
man that can put up a reasonable argument, that would convince 
a justice of the peace way back in the woods on a matter of the 
difference of a couple of dollars between his neighbors, that the 
farmer ever got a farthing of this duty on hides. 

Drive out the tanning business by diverting the hides to 
Germany and to foreign countries. Destroy our tanning busi- 
ness and then the duty that is actually paid and goes into the 
American shoes mainly, goes into the coarse shoes bought by 
the farmer for his daily work and bought by the laboring man. 
That farmer and the laboring man have to pay the duty on the 
hides brought in here from foreign countries. Gentlemen try 
to put this duty on hides and cry out that they are protecting 
the farmers’ interest. Good Lord deliver the American farmer 
from such a friend and such a protectionist in his interest. 

No, take the duty off hides and lower the duty on sole 
leather from 20 to 5 per cent. The tanner has to pay the duty 
on tanning extracts. He has to run the gauntlet of the trades 
unions as the gentleman said before the committee. We have 
left a little duty of 5 per cent upon his leather because we want 
the tanning business carried on in this country to make a better 
market for the American farmer where he is not swindled out 
of the increase by the packers. We want to carry on this busi- 
ness here. The gentleman from Wisconsin has spoken about 
the drawback. Well, to encourage American manufacturers 
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there has always been a drawback since the McKinley law, 
allowing people to import articles, put our people to work upon 
them, manufacture the products, and when they export them 
draw back the duty. 

The drawback of the duty on hides collected is about $3,000,- 
000; after the drawback is paid on the exported leather the 
revenue is about $1,800,000. The Treasury does not get all of 
that, but a million and a quarter is paid as a drawback on 
leather exported abroad. 

Now, it is true that some gentlemen in their enthusiasm said 
that if they could get the duty off hides—the tanners that 
could not get the hides to tan, could not buy them from the 
packers, could not import them because of the duty and com- 
pete with the packers—said that they would be willing to 
have the duty taken off from leather, and then when their 
attention was called to it before the committee they saw 
where that would lead them, and were reminded that there was 
a duty on tanning extracts, and this benefited the farmer down 
in Virginia, and that they could not go in and compete with the 
foreign hides on these terms; they recognized that our wage 
scale was higher and they could not go under free trade, and 
so the committee has considered that 5 per cent was absolutely 
the lowest point that could be put on sole leather and belt 
leather with hides on the free list, and we have no apology to 
offer to any man for our action. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield now to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means then believes that he is 
rendering the farmer a real benefit in removing this duty on 
hides, 

Mr. PAYNE. I do. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And that the farmer is mistaken as 
to receiving any benefit from it. 

Mr, PAYNE. I do. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. It is a very good thing that the 
gentleman does not have to run for Congress in some of the 
districts that I know of, or he would have a hard time getting 
elected. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, well, two-thirds of my people are farmers, 
and they are like farmers all over the country. They are in- 
telligent men. They yield to reasonable argument. If gentle- 
men would not fly away from questions when they meet them, 
but would act out their honest convictions and tell their con- 
stituents the reason why certain things are so, they would stay 
in Congress a mighty sight longer than the ayerage Member of 
Congress stays here. 

Rely upon the intelligence of your people, their honesty, their 
fairness, their judgment. Be frank with them. Do not try to 
demagogue, because the farmer will detect that, and the more 
you demagogue the more you will lose his respect and the more 
you will weaken your hold upon his affections, and the sooner 
the farmers will select somebody whom they think has a little 
more independent judgment to represent them. 

Mr. McGUIRB of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. The gentleman states that 
under the present tariff the packers are tanning. In the gentle- 
man’s judgment, would the packers continue to tan under free 
trade as to hides? 

Mr. PAYNE. Possibly they would. If they got into the 
business and got started in it they are quite liable to continue, 
but they would not have the monopoly on the hides, because 
when this duty of 15 per cent is removed and our tanners who 
are independent of the packers can buy their hides abroad on 
even terms with these packers they will have a chance to live 
and go on with their business. Your way—I will not say 
your way, but the way of some gentlemen who are for a duty 
on hides—would simply give the packers control of the entire 
tanning business of the entire country, and add to the trusts 
which are denounced on the stump, and add to the monopoly 
which it is so popular to arraign before the farmers in the 
several districts, and tie the hands of constituents. Of course 
by and by they will realize what is going on, and they will not 
commend such conduct, and when some gentlemen came to look 
for it they would not intrust to them their interests, 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes, I now yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. If, as a matter of conscience, the 
producer of leather should have free hides, why should not the 
Tal mer—the gentleman illustrates by the farmer—haye free 
farming implements and machinery? 


Mr. PAYNE. Well, Mr. Chairman, my friend from Texas 
has not read the bill. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. The gentleman assumes a great 
deal, and is mistaken about it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am mistaken? 

5 of Texas, Yes, in saying that I have not read 

e 

Mr. PAYNE. Then, I think the gentleman has read it very 
carelessly. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Perhaps so. 

Mr. PAYNE. We provide in the bill that the duty on agri- 
cultural implements shall be 15 per cent 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. That is not free. 

Mr. PAYNE (continuing). Provided that if any country shall 
admit our agricultural implements manufactured here free of 
duty, then our ports are open to manufactures of that country 
free of duty. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. That is like the coal-oll joker. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, I do not know. My friend from Texas is 
never logical, Mr. Chairman. He steers within too narrow a 
compass. Everything runs through his mill. If gentlemen will 
read his cross-examination of witnesses before the committee, 
they will see that every question is to carry out a theory, and 
when the witness answered, the gentleman from Texas received 
that as a confirmation of his theory. The gentleman says it is 
like the oil business. It is not like the oil business at all. If 
the gentleman would read that, he would understand it is not 
at all like the oil paragraph and differs entirely from it. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I care not for the gentleman's 
personal estimate of me, but I wish he would answer the ques- 
tion impersonally. 

Mr. PAYNE. I had answered it, and still the gentleman will 
come here if you answer a question yes or no, and say “I wish 
you would answer the question.” I am moved to say this be- 
cause of some things I found in the Record last night that I 
did not understand, when the gentleman had said I had not an- 
swered his question or I would not have yielded to the next 
question. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I have not seen the RECORD. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I have. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there any reason in the gentleman's opin- 
ion why leather should be kept off the free list, excepting the 
tanning extracts have a tariff on them? 

Mr. PAYNE. That is the principal reason, and another is 
that there is a difference in the wage scale between Germany 
and this country in the manufacture of leather. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the tanning extracts were admitted free, 
the reduction on leather could still be lower. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I am not sure about that, and I will tell 
the gentleman why. I want to answer that if we did not keep 
a duty on tanning extracts they will be made abroad. The 
material comes largely from the Argentine Republic, a large 
portion of it. That goes to Germany now. That is manufac- 
tured in Argentina now into tanning extracts and if we do not 
keep a protective duty on the extracts it will transfer that busi- 
ness to Argentina and to Germany and my apprehension is that 
Germany would get more tanning business. I believe it is un- 
safe to put it upon the free list for that reason, and I think it 
unsafe to put a duty of less than 5 per cent upon sole leather. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there any addition in this bill to the 
present tariff on tanning extracts? 

Mr. PAYNE. There is an addition to the tanning extracts, 
I do not want to take up so much time of the House, otherwise 
I think I could make it satisfactory to the gentleman why it is. 

Mr, HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman permit 
a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Does this duty of 5 per 
cent produce any revenue? Is it thought it will produce any 
revenue? 

Mr. PAYNE. If the Germans continue to export leather here 
it certainly will produce revenue, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I understand that, but is 
it the thought of the committee it will produce revenue? 

Mr. PAYNE. It was not put on there for a revenue duty; it 
was put on there so our people can continue the tanning of 
leather, I will be frank in saying to my friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. CANDLER. I would like to ask the gentleman the dif- 
ference between the schedule in the Dingley bill and the sched- 
ule in this bill in regard to agricultural implements. 

Mr. PAYNE. I say we have reduced it from 20 to 15 per cent 
in every case, with the proviso that wherever they come from 
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any country Which allows our agricultural implements to come 
in free, theirs shall come here free. 

Mr. CANDLER. So there is no duty on agricultural imple- 
ments sent from any country where the duty is free in that 
country. 

Mr. PAYNE. No; not under this bill. 

Mr. CANDLER. Is the same duty levied in this bill on agri- 
cultural implements coming from a country that they levy in 
the country from which they come? 

Mr. PAYNE. The duty is reduced from 20 to 15 per cent in 
any case. 

Mr. CANDLER. Thank you. 

Mr. WEISSE. Now, the 5 per cent on leather—the duty on 
leather is taken up more by the additional cost of the extracts 
which enter into the manufacture of leather, ignoring the labor 
cost between this country and Europe entirely 

Mr. PAYNE. I think it is—— 

Mr. WEISSE (continuing). And, further than that, the 15 
per cent cut in leather is twice as much as the cut in hides. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is also true. We have reduced leather 
from 20 to 5 per cent, taking off 15 per cent, and, as the gentle- 
man says, that amount is twice the cut there is on hides. 

These are leathers made from these thick hides. If I may 
proceed to shoes, some gentlemen appeared before the commit- 
tee and stated that if we would give them free hides they would 
be willing to take free shoes. Some of them waxed eloquent over 
it and made quite a sensation in the newspapers and somewhat 
of a sensation in the committee. They got away, and the next 
day a gentleman appeared before the committee and stated that 
one member advocating free shoes said if we put shoes on the 
free list it would ruin him, and we found that he and those 
other gentlemen who appeared were the manufacturers of fine 
shoes, in which we are now beating the world, and not of the 
coarse shoes which are made in Germany cheaper than they are 
made in the United States. These gentlemen seemed willing 
to sacrifice their friends who were the makers of coarse shoes 
if they could get free hides, even if they had to take away the 
duty from fine shoes. But that was not all. It gradually 
crept out in the hearings that the machinery to make fine shoes 
was all of it invented in the United States and held under let- 
ters patent; that the holders of those patents having an eye 
for the main chance had made leases of the patented machinery, 
not selling it, and they provided in the leases that they should 
extend not only through the seventeen years of the life of the 
patent, but I believe for all time to come, and this machinery 
is rented at a good big rental to the manufacturers of shoes. 

And then there is another clause in the contract which was 
represented to us as binding those who rented these machines 
to use no other machinery except the machinery manufactured 
by these people, so that whenever they take out a new patent 
they are compelled to use the machinery of these people; and 
even if there was an improvement made by somebody else, they 
were still obliged to use this old machinery. Well, the ma- 
chinery was good. Our people got to the front ranks in the 
manufacture of fine shoes. Some of them were out after the 
markets of the world. Some of them sat in their offices and 
swore about their not being able to get into the market; but some 
of them acted intelligently and sent agents over there and sold 
their shoes abroad, and they have an export business of $8,000,000 
or $9,000,000, more or less, in selling American shoes abroad. 
But these benevolent gentlemen who own the patents are 
willing to extend the blessings of their contracts to Germany, 
and they go over there and make the same kind of a contract 
with the German manufacturers. Not only that; they agree 
to send experts over there to teach them how to run the ma- 
chinery, and the Germans are beginning to make the fine shoes 
that closely correspond to the best shoes in the world hitherto— 
the ones made in America. 

These people heard of that. And when we heard that one of 
them had expressed an opinion contrary to what he had said 
before the committee, we sent for him and examined him on 
the subject, and he had changed his mind. He could not stand 
free shoes, even for his fine shoes, even if hides were on the free 
list and he got sole leather free of the hide duty. That is 
what the committee expected. We had not been stampeded by 
any storm in the newspapers during this whole job. We tried 
to keep our heads leyel all the time. When those men were 
before us we questioned whether they were right to submit this 
great American industry of the manufacture of shoes and the 
manufacture of leathers, worth $400,000,000, to open competi- 
tion with the people of the world for the sake of getting free 
hides into this country. The committee considered, and they 
put down the duty on shoes to as low a point as they thought 
they could put it and still afford protection to the laborers in 
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the shoe shops of the United States. We took off 40 per cent 
of the duty, reduced it from 25 to 15 per cent ad valorem. 

I think any gentleman who will sit down in the quiet of his 
office and read these hearings and fairly consider the case will 
say that we have made relatively as big a cut on leather and 
shoes as we have made on anything else. 

Mr. BURLESON. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] says they placed the duty on shoes as low as they 
thought they could possibly place it. Upon whose testimony 
does the gentleman base that conclusion? Am I mistaken in 
the fact that the president of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion appeared before your committee and said: 
ove us free hides, and we are willing to give you free boots and 

Am I mistaken about that? 

Mr. PAYNE. I think I just stated that several of these gen- 
tlemen appeared. Two or three of them were presidents of some 
associations of the Lord knows what. One of them, I suspect, 
may have been the president of the National Association, a man 
by the name of Jones, from Boston. He did say that, and came 
back within two or three weeks, when he took it back. 

Mr. BURLESON. I was not there when he took it back. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman will find it in the hearings, and 
he gave his reasons. 

Mr. BURLESON. I know he was emphatic in his first state- 
ment. He was willing to have free boots and shoes. 

Mr. PAYNE. They had such confidence in the fairness of 
this Ways and Means Committee—— 

Mr. BURLESON. Why did he take it back? 

Mr. PAYNE. Because he said the industry could not stand it 
and exist. I have just been explaining that. Where has the 
gentleman been? 

Mr. BURLESON. I could not hear what the gentleman was 
saying. His face was in the other direction. 

Mr. PAYNE. Iam sorry, but I think I ought not to take the 
time to repeat it. 

Mr. GAINES. If my colleague will remember, here is ex- 
actly what occurred in the testimony of Mr. Jones: He did say 
that from his standpoint, personally, he would be willing to see 
shoes upon the free list. I took it at the time that he meant 
that the shoe business would not be disturbed if shoes were on 
the free list, but what he afterwards said—and former state- 
ments of his show this to be correct—was that from his stand- 
point as a free trader he believed that the duty ought to be off 
of shoes; that under the fostering care of protection an un- 
natural condition of wages existed in this country; that he 
would like to see the whole situation, wages and all, come 
down to what was normal. He wanted to see shoes on the free 
list because he wanted to see wages reduced and the laboring 
people and the unions in that industry not so independent. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think my colleague is right. I could not 
locate it on Mr. Jones, but there was some gentleman, or one or 
two of them, that appeared and said that they would stand free 
shoes, but they would have to cut wages, as they evidently 
would. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will proceed to talk about coal. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Before the gentleman proceeds 
to coal 

Mr. PAYNE. I was mistaken when I said I was coming to 
coal, but I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to call his at- 
tention to vellum and parchment, both of which have been 
placed on the free list. I ask the gentleman, in view of the 
fact that vellum and parchment are not generally produced 
in this country, but can be made here, whether these articles 
should not be removed from the free list and a reasonable duty 
imposed? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will not say that the committee did not talk 
about it, but the fact developed that we could not take them 
from the free list. 

Mr. STANLEY. 
section 33. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am not going to section 33 now. I am going 
to discuss coal. I will answer any question you want to ask 
about coal. 

Mr. STANLEY. What I wanted to state was that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has demonstrated that they can make the 
very finest of parchment paper ever seen out of cornstalks right 
here in this country, and make it cheaper than vellum is made 
anywhere else. 

Mr. PAYNE. The experts say we can not make them as 
cheap. We are not going into any moonshine. 


I want to call the gentleman's attention to 
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Mr. STANLEY. But you can make good moonshine out of 
cornstalks. [Laughter:] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In Kentucky; yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman is familiar with that and I am 


not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask the gentleman if he will 
state the reasons the committee may haye had for not putting 
vellum and parchment upon the dutiable list? 

Mr. PAYNE. I can not recall, but I know that we did not 
regard it as a very important item. I do not know that any- 
body asked about it. But, as we examined every paragraph, 
that matter came up, and we decided not to put on a duty. 
Why we decided that I can not now tell the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, will the gen 
answer me this question: Does the committee think it worth 
while, where an application is made for protection, whereby a 
prospective industry may be established, to grant it? 

Mr. PAYNE. Why, certainly; we treated oxalic acid exactly 
in that way, but there has got to be something more than the 
desire to see it. There must be some reason for it before we 

into it. 
50 lr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The reason is in evidence; it 
is the offer to start the industry. 

Mr. DALZELL. I hope the gentleman will put the testimony 
before the committee.. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It was submitted in the regu- 
lar way. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, we put bituminous coal on 
the free list from any country which admits our bituminous coal 
free of duty. Early in the hearings the miners of bituminous 
coal in Pennsylvania appeared and asked that this paragraph be 
inserted in the bill. It appeared from the evidence—I forget 
now the principal witness—that coal at the mouth of the mine 
in Pennsylvania cost $1.30 a ton and that coal at the mouth of 
the mine in Nova Scotia cost $1.40 a ton; that the freight from 
Nova Scotia to Boston was 25 cents a ton on the railroad and 
75 cents on the ocean, making a dollar a ton. It appeared that 
Pennsylvania coal could be laid down in Boston at $3.65 a ton. 
He stated that the Nova Scotia coal could be laid down in 
Boston at $2.50 a ton. The government reports show that the 
average price of Nova Scotia coal laid down in Boston for the 
last ten years has been $3.20 a ton, It also appeared that for 
purposes of manufacture, heating, and so forth, the Pennsylvania 
coal, ton for ton, was worth 70 cents more per ton than the Nova 
Scotia coal; and when we came to reducing these figures by 
addition and subtraction we found that the price of coal laid 
down in Boston, considering the greater efficiency of American 
coal, was just about the same thing. Perhaps there was 7 cents 
a ton to the advantage of the Nova Scotia coal. 

Nr. ALEXANDER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
ask the gentleman why it was that the Pennsylvania coal was 
of greater value than the Nova Scotia coal? 

Mr. PAYNE. Because of the presence of other ingredients 
in the Nova Scotia coal; because there was sulphur in it, I 
believe. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is right; sulphur. 

Mr. PAYNE. And this matter of 70 cents was not guess- 
work. It grew out of a lawsuit. Some Pennsylvania people 
had agreed to deliver so many thousand tons of Pennsylvania 
coal at a certain price. They could not do it, and the people 
were obliged to buy Nova Scotia coal; and, of course, in a com- 
parison between the two coals, it was necessary to show the 
value, respectively, of the two coals; and in that suit it was 
established that 70 cents was the difference in economic value 
im favor of American coal. 

The idea of these gentlemen from Pennsylvania was that 
while they allowed the Nova Scotia coal to come into Boston 
free of duty under such an arrangement, they would get a 
greater market in lower Canada than they would lose in New 
England. Im other words, that they would sell more American 
coal in Canada than could possibly come into the United States 
under this reciprocal arrangement, with the price of the two 
coals about the same in the port of Boston, when you compare 
their efficiency. 

Mr. CAMPBELL rose. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will come to Kansas coal after a while. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I should like to ask the gentleman if the 
Dominion government places a duty on coal; and if so, how 


much? 

It does on bituminous coal, and I think about 
the amount we do. I do not remember the exact amount. 
They do place a duty upon it. There will have to be an ar- 
rangement made about it. 

Mr. DALZELL. It is 50 cents a short ton. 


Mr. PAYNE. Now, the coal operators in West 
arrangement 


Virginia, 
many of them, approved of this earlier in the 
hearings. After the hearings were closed they got together and 
other counsels prevailed. They were afraid that they might 
lose the sale of some tons of coal in the New England States 
if this arrangement was made. Yet they failed to take into 
consideration the question whether the all-rail hauling of the 
American coal to Boston at $2.25 a ton by the Amercian rail- 


than to lose the entire tonnage or any part 
of it, and whether that would not make up the difference even 
in the Boston market as between American and Canadian coal. 

This coal is mostly west of the Alleghenies. In my judgment, 
no interest affected by the New England markets would fail to 
be benefited by free coal between the United States and Canada. 

The next point where there was opposition to this arrange- 
ment was Wyoming. In Wyoming they have a kind of lignite 
coal; and across the border, about 500 miles from our coal 
mines, are coal mines in the Province of Alberta having a better 
coal than the Wyoming coal. In 1908, when we passed the joint 
resolution admitting bituminous coal free of duty for one year, 
they were afraid that that was going to affect their mining in- 
terests injuriously. ‘They mine about 6,000,000 tons in Wyoming, 
in comparison with the 350,000,000 or 400,000,000 tons mined in 
the United States. Their fears proved to be groundless. By 
some method or power that I am not familiar with, the freight 
on coal from the Province of Alberta into the Wyoming mar- 
kets went up 40 cents a ton, or 50 cents, nearly the amount of the 
duty that had been taken off, and they did not lose the sale of 
a pound of Wyoming coal during that entire period. I have a 
shrewd suspicion that possibly some such thing might result 
now. I do not know. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. While the chairman of the 
committee is talking about this coal proposition, I should like 
to ask him whether in the Payne bill any provision is made 
to guard against the alleged abuse in the crushing of Nova 
Scotia coal, making it into slack, so as to bring it into the 
eastern markets free, it being an inferior grade of coal which 
comes in free in that way? 

Mr. PAYNE. That is covered in the bill. We impose the 
same duty on the crushed coal, or duty enough to protect it. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. I should like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that there is a great deal of difference in Penn- 
sylvania coal. In my home county, where is located what is 
called the “Pittsburg seam,” 29,000,000 tons were mined in 
1907, and in Somerset County, another part of my district, be- 
tween eight and nine million tons were mined. The Somerset 
product, largely mined by the Somerset Coal Company, the 
Berwyn-White Coal Company, the Merchants’ Coal Company, 
and others, goes to the-eastern markets. Under the present 
law there has been some competition between this coal and the 
Nova Scotia coal. 

I only wanted to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that there is a difference in the quality of Pennsylvania coal, in 
the Pittsburg and Somerset seams being entirely different propo- 
sitions and not alike. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, yes; I understand that. Now, proceeding 
west, the next point was between the State of Washington and 
the Province of British Columbia. 

Here the conditions are reversed in regard to the two kinds 
of coal. Vancouver coal, next to West Virginia coal and some 
of the Welsh coal, is the best in the world. Now, I almost 
tremble when I make the statement, but it is the truth, because 
I was told by an enthusiastic gentleman when I visited Wash- 
ington in 1899, that the exact contrary was the truth; but, un- 
fortunately, the Washington coal is not as good as the Van- 
couver coal. The complaint was then made that the American 
Navy was loading up with Vancouver coal, buying it there in- 
stead of Washington coal, and they wanted me to intercede and 
see if we could not stop that thing. They said their coal was 
just as good as the Vancouver coal. I did not get far into the 
matter before I found that these Washington gentlemen had 
been imposed upon. 

Now, some gentlemen from there are afraid of the pro- 
visions in this bill. They say, in the first place, that they have 
some markets to the south carrying the coal from Puget Sound 
under the American flag with higher freight rates, and that 
British Columbia coal can be shipped from the same town with 
cheaper freight rates because they are not under our coastwise 
laws. That can be done now. Still, there is no very large 
quantity of British Columbia coal imported into the United 
States, and that only because of its superior brand. 
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California, as I understand it, is largely supplied 
tralian and Japanese coal. Am I right about that? 

Mr. NEEDHAM. I do not think we get any coal from Japan. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, Australian coal, and that is pretty good 
coal. The Washington people do not get into that market for 
some reason or other. One gentleman appeared before the com- 
mittee, or filed a brief, in which he said that the cost of Wash- 
ington coal was $2.25 at the mine; that it was only 25 miles 
from the mine to his town—I don’t remember the name of the 
town—and that it was down grade all the way and the trans- 
portation was easy, and when the coal got down there it was 
worth $6.50, or a profit of $4.25. 

If that is correct I think there ought to be a little let-up even 
there on the amount of duty of 66} cents a ton, so that the 
Washington people could not charge $4.25 for transportation, 
sale, and delivery of their coal from the mine to the people of 
this town. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, I will yield to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is true, as I recollect, 
that the rate on bituminous coal under the Wilson bill was 40 
cents a ton. j 

Mr. PAYNE. That is correct. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Then I would like to ask the gentleman 
from New York, if the operators could not operate under the 
Wilson bill with a tariff of 40 cents per ton, how they will be 
-able, under the same conditions, to successfully operate with a 
tariff entirely removed? 

Mr. PAYNE. The operators were younger in the business 
then and the mines were, comparatively, recently discovered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Under the Wilson bill nobody could buy coal, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. There was not so much of a market for cal, 
and when you had free coal from British Columbia in 1903 you 
were still able to buy coal under the conditions that then pre- 
yailed. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. That did not apply to bituminous coal. 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes, it did; it was free and the people up 
there did not discover it. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I know it to be the fact that after the Wilson 
bill went into effect, within ten days, for the first time in the 
history of the Northwest, British Columbia coal was sold in 
the markets there to the exclusion of our own products. 

Mr. PAYNE. What was the difference in price? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. The difference was this—— 

Mr. PAYNE. How much money? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. When they first brought British Columbia 
coal in they put it down to a point where our people could not 
compete, and after they closed the mines in our country they 
put the price up. 

Mr. PAYNE. What was the difference in price? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Enough to close the mines. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, that is a little indefinite. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman from 
New York yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; I will yield to the other gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say for the gentleman’s information that the price of coal that 
eame from British Columbia within three months after the 
Wilson bill went into effect was the same that we had been 
selling coal for which we produced in our own mines. Several 
mines closed and the wages of coal miners were reduced 15 per 
cent and the output of our mines was decreased 158,000 tons 
during the first year of the operation of the Wilson law, accord- 
ing to the figures I have here, which I found in an old speech 
which I made some twelve years ago, after the Wilson law went 
into effect. They are not self-serving, either, for at that time 
I never anticipated that a bill would come in here with free 
coal from a committee of which the distinguished gentleman 
from New York was chairman. 

In this speech I find I made some calculations. Under the 
Wilson law in three years the coal miners in my State lost in 
- wages $1,590,000, and we paid just exactly the same for the 
coal, only we got it from British Columbia instead of Wash- 
ington. During the first year of that law the output of our 
mines decreased 158,000 tons. The question I would like to 
ask the gentleman is, What reason has he to think it will be 
different to-day? Then we had a duty of 40 cents per ton on 
coal. This dill places it on the free list. 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman is right about that and the 
British Columbia coal is exactly the same price as the Wash- 
ington coal, there was not any excuse for the closing up of the 


by Aus- 


mines or of the lowering of wages of workmen 15 per cent. 
The price of the coal was the same, but let us get down a little 
more to recent history. I want to know whether the gentle- 
man warmed up that speech when we brought in the concur- 
rent resolution here to put all bituminous coal on the free list 
for a year. As I remember it, the only opposition that came 
to that resolution was from the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr, 
MONDELL]. ET 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I thought there was a 
special emergency at that time, and I did not oppose it. Let 
me answer the gentleman’s question which he propounded in 
saying that there was no excuse for our mines closing. There 
was this excuse: The British Columbia coal mine owner ab- 
solutely held the market in his hand. The moment we started 
operation again they could immediately reduce the price of 
coal. That is what they would have done. We could not re- 
duce our price. They could. They had the control of the 
market, and they kept it, and the conditions to-day in the 
State of Washington, in regard to coal, are just the same as 
then. British Columbia still has her mines at tide water, and 
still employs Japanese to mine the coal, and we still employ 
white labor and pay higher wages. The British Columbia mine 
owner has the advantage of foreign tramp ships to bring his 
product into our market, and we do not. I would like the gen- 
tleman to point out wherein we may expect any other result 
than we experienced under the Wilson bill, with 40 cents duty. 

Mr. PAYNE. Do you get any British Columbia coal there 
now? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No. ; 

Mr. PAYNE. Notwithstanding, it is more efficient and a 
better coal. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
tected by 67 cents. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, the gentleman remembers the condition 
under the free-trade period for a year, during the coal famine. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. There was no particular 
coal famine that I know of. There was a famine in everything 
in my country about that time—at the time of the Wilson bill. 

5 The gentleman remembers the anthracite coal 
strike? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The anthracite coal fam- 
ine—I do not understand the gentleman’s question. That was in 
1902 or 1903. 

Mr. PAYNE. We put coal on the free list for a year some 
time in 1903. I ask the gentleman if he remembers the condi- 
tion then? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. What was the condition during that year? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. There was not any particular change in 
the condition at that time. N 

Mr. PAYNE. Then what is the gentleman afraid of? We 
had absolutely free coal for a year, and there was a larger 
importation of coal, amounting, I think, to some three or four 
millions of tons. I do not remember how much, but it was 
perhaps more than that—larger that year. There was a coal 
famine, to be sure, in the anthracite regions. 


Mr. CUSHMAN. When that bill was brought in here the 
whole argument was predicated upon the fact that there was 
an unusual condition. 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly it was, but that does not make auy 
difference about the argument here. The proof of the pudding 
is in the chewing of the string. You had it for a year and 
do not seem to have known it—did not realize any difference. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. If that is true in reference to this product, 
I do not see why it is not true in reference to all other products. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Let me give the gentle- 
man a little further information. 

Mr. PAYNE I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. You speak about the de- 
crease in the sale of coal going to California. That is true; 
but that is largely owing to the discovery of oil in California. 
They are using oil now very largely for fuel. That is what 
has decreased our coal markets, and it has even limited it so 
that we are in worse condition to-day in our coal mines in 
Washington than we were under the Wilson bill, so far as the 
industry is concerned, because we have largely lost the Cali- 
fornia market. I would still like to have the gentleman to 
point out in some way, somehow, so I can say to my constit- 
uents that there are different conditions now from what they 
faced under the Wilson bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. Refer them back to something they Can remem- 
ber and which occurred only in 1902-8. The gentleman speaks 
about Japanese labor in British Columbia in the coal mines, 


No; because coal is pro- 
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There was abundant evidence before the committee that people 
who had gone into British Columbia to manufacture lumber 
were glad to get rid of the Japanese as laborers in the lumber 
mills, and imported Americans to go there at higher wages 
than they were paid in the United States, and at higher wages 
than they paid to the white laborers in British Columbia, and 
they found it profitable to do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Well, they may have made 
that statement; but they are met by this fact, that over 50 
per cent of the labor employed in the lumber mills in British 
Columbia to-day is Chinese, Japanese, or Hindoo. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, now, I give the gentleman this further 
statement, that some one has stated 80 per cent. The proof is 
that about 6 per cent of the people working in sawmills in 
British Columbia are foreigners; that is, of the eastern class— 
Japanese, Hindoos, and so forth—only about 6 per cent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I take issue with the 
statement of facts; I know that that is incorrect. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know of my own knowledge, and 
simply take it from the statement of witnesses. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not find in any evi- 
dence, and I have read it carefully—read the most of it—any 
witness stating that less than 50 per cent of the labor em- 
ployed in these mills is foreign labor. 

Mr. PAYNE. The statement was made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Does the gentleman recall 
the witness who made that statement? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I say that because we 
will reach that lumber schedule shortly. 

Mr. PAYNE. There was a whole regiment of witnesses on 
the lumber schedule. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. You probably recall Mr. 
Blodell, who appeared before your committee with affidavits 
with reference to these figures in reference to 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Skinner. à 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Blodell. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, Mr. Skinner got the credit of it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I find the estimate is be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent by many mill men. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will yield to me for a 
question 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have been unavoidably detained, and I 
understand the gentleman has been discussing the coal schedule 
and that he has informed the House as to the reasons which 
actuated the committee in departing from our past policy in 
regard to coal. 

I do not expect the gentleman to go over that ground again 
for my benefit, but if he has not already stated 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman I did give rea- 
sons for the situation, and I would suggest to the gentleman it 
will be all published in the Recorp; and I understand the gen- 
tleman wants to be heard later before the House, and I would 
suggest that he had better waft and read the matter in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not care to take up the gentleman’s 
time if he has already gone over that. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have already talked about that matter and 
it will go in the Rxconb, and the gentleman will be able to reply 
to what I have said, if I ever get through with this speech. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. There is a question I would 
like to ask. The Northwestern Improvement Company, a branch 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, has its headquarters in my 
district. ‘That company operates some of the largest and best 
coal mines in the State of Washington. 

At the time of the severe storm of two years ago these mines 
were compelled to furnish a large amount of coal to the people 
of the State of Washington, as they had always been doing in 
the past. The Hepburn railroad bill, which was enacted in 1906, 
provided that coal mines operated by railroads should not be 
allowed after the Ist day of May, 1908, to sell to individuals; 
that is the practical effect of it, and the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road was trying to comply with the law, and had commenced 
some time before that to comply with it by declining to sell 
coal for domestic use. The company desired to retain the 
mines solely for its own use. I was shown a large bunch of 
telegrams from people in the State of Washington stating that 
they would freeze to death unless the railroads would violate 
their notice and practically violate the terms of the Hepburn 
bill, although not then effective. They begged the railroads 
would sell them coal, though the companies needed it for their 


own use. I would ask the gentleman if it has been shown that 
there is a sufficient quantity of coal mined in the State of 
Washington outside of that mined by the railroads to supply the 
demands of the State of Washington in cases of such emer- 
gency, as those telegrams stated that there was not. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not recall any evidence on the subject, I 
will say to the gentleman. On that branch of the subject I do 
not recall of anybody appearing before the committee, and this 
is the first time I have heard of it. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. That is a rather important 
matter, as bearing upon the conditions of the market: The rail- 
roads now can mine coal for their own use. They can not sell 
it without violating the law, and it will not probably be sold by 
the railroads in the State of Washington. Is it not important 
to consider these facts in connection with any hardships to 
the mining interests of Washington? 

Mr. PAYNE. It is quite important. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
with the unanimous consent of the committee, I will take up the 
subject of lumber. This subject was heard at great length by 
the committee, the “pros” and the “cons.” Every material 
fact and every fact that was not material, and a good many 
things which were not facts, because people contradicted each 
other, and one or the other of them did not tell the truth upon 
this subject. I am not going to review the evidence before the 
committee. If any gentleman has any misgivings about the 
proper action of the committee, I invite him to sit down and 
read the evidence on both sides. 

I do not thiuk, under those circumstances, that he would be 
in favor of retaining the present duty on lumber. ` 

Mr. MONDELL. With apologies to the gentleman for going 
back to the coal schedule for just one question, I would like to 
ask: Was the fact that the Government is the owner of a good 
many millions of coal lands, which it now has on the market for 
sale and the product of which comes in competition with the 
product of the Canadian mines, called to the attention of the 
committee at all? Did the committee discuss or consider that 
phase of the situation? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think it was called to the attention 
of the committee, unless it was done by the gentleman from 
Wyoming when he was before the committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not take up that feature at all. 

Mr. PAYNE. Then I do not recall that it was brought to the 
attention of the committee; and I am surprised that it was not, 
because the gentleman always calls up all the facts concerning 
his case that tend in his direction, I do not mean to say that 
he argues all sides of it. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman evidently did not impress 
the committee greatly in the matter. 

ig PAYNE. The gentleman does not know anything about 
that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to ask, if lumber was 
put on the free list, would the consumer get the benefit of it; 
and if not, why not? 

Mr. PAYNE. Ask me something easy. We have had a good 
deal of evidence pro and con. The desire to keep a duty on 
lumber arises out of the fact that numerous men own stumpage 
which is bought at a low price, and which has been going up 
and up and up, and still they have not been able to realize all 
their greed could wish in profits selling at the present prices. 
If we took the duty off of lumber entirely, I believe that it 
would affect this advance in the price of stumpage and would 
be of benefit to the American people and enable these men to 
realize a golden fortune, but not the great fortune that they 
would realize if they could still keep the entire duty upon 
lumber. à 

Mr. LANGLEY. Is the reduction of the price of stumpage 
one of the purposes for proposing this reduction in duty on 
lumber? i 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, if the gentleman will allow me to get 
along a little further I will answer his question. If he will 
remind me of it again I will talk with him about it. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, one morning I was awakened by a 
servant coming to the door with a telegram. By and by I got 
a dozen more, and in the course of a day I got a hundred, all 
of them addressed to Sereno “B.” Payne, inspired from the 
same source, coming from bankers in towns I had never heard 
of, from the Pacific coast, from the Southern States—from the 
State of Texas, even—and Louisiana, Georgia, Florida, and 
Alabama. They kept coming until I got, in the course of a 
month, perhaps 400 of them, all to this effect, that if the 
present duty on lumber is not maintained there will be a great 
loss in the capital that has been loaned on stumpage. They 
were all along the same line. They asked for a duty in order 
to put up and keep up the price of stumpage throughout the 
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United States. Up to the fall of 1907, when people could build 
houses, lumber was sold at good prices, and sold at such good 
prices that all of that timber which had been left and not cut 
and carted away and made into lumber was sold at a profit— 
third and fourth class, and everything. 

Still the price of stumpage went up, still the speculation in- 
creased, and still these people were not satisfied. One witness 
said that in 1908 his people bought a block of timber in Oregon 
at a cost of 174 cents a thousand, and that it is now worth 
$1.75 a thousand, 10 times as much in a year. As to the long- 
leaf yellow pine in Louisiana, stumpage could be bought in 
1892 for $1.25 that was sold in 1905 for $25 per acre. An ad- 
joining tract to the one referred to sold for $47.50 per acre 
within six months. 

Mr. TAWNET. Will the gentleman from New York permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is it not a fact that up until about two 
months before the Ways and Means Committee commenced the 
hearings on the revision of the tariff the manufacturers of 
lumber generally conceded that the duty on lumber was no 
longer of any benefit to them and were willing to see lumber go 
on the free list? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am not sufficiently informed on that subject 
to be a competent witness. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I refer to the manufacturers of lumber, not 
to stumpage owners, That is a fact in our section of the 
country. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, Mr. Tift, of Tifton, Ga., one of those gen- 
tlemen who wants protection and votes the Democratic ticket, 
frankly said that he wanted to keep the duty on lumber so as to 
keep up the price of stumpage. When you get down to the 
bottom, every one of these gentlemen wish to keep the duty of 
$2 on in order to keep up the price of stumpage. Of course they 
urge other things. 

Here is this cheerful gentleman who came with the pictures, 
I suppose he was. Skinner, from Washington, taking the photo- 
graph of some mill in British Columbia, owned by an American, 
and the photograph showed that all the workmen were Japanese, 
Hindoos, or something else of that kind. And he wanted me to 
have that printed by the Government. I told him he could have 
it done at the Government Office, but he would have to pay for 
it himself; that we were not going into the photographic business. 
But there was the photograph itself, and he claimed—I think it 
was Mr. Skinner—that 80 per cent of the labor at the lumber 
mills in British Columbia were Chinese, Hindoos, Japanese, and 
so forth. The gentleman from Washington stated 40 per cent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, Fifty per cent is what I 
said. 

Mr. PAYNE. It appeared by some of the witnesses that only 
about 6 per cent were employed, and those were employed by 
some Americans in some instances. Some Americanshad gone 
over there and bought stumpage and built some mills, and they 
had employed in one or more of the mills this class of labor, 
and in the other mills they had induced American lumbermen 
to go over there, and the employers paid them, as an inducement 
to go, higher wages than paid in the United States; and, as a 
matter of fact, although the eastern people were employed at 
a lower daily wage, they said they were more expensive, and it 
cost. more per thousand to get out the lumber with that kind 
of labor than with the higher price paid labor they brought 
from the States under that inducement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? If he will, give me the names of some of those 
witnesses who so testified, because I have been unable to find 
them. 

Mr. PAYNE, I will try to look it up in my notes and give 
it to the gentleman privately. You would not want me to un- 
dertake to do it now. I can not furnish the gentleman with 
the names, there are so many of them. They overwhelmed me 
so far as individuals are concerned. It was said that some of 
those gentlemen that testified here owned stumpage in British 
Columbia and Canada, and it was also testified that they owned 
a great deal more stumpage in the United States than they did 
in Canada. They told us some of their difficulties in establish- 
ing lumber mills. The machinery had to be bought in the 
United States in competition with the machinery bought by the 
Americans in the United States, and when they took it into 
Canada they had to pay 30 per cent duty on it, and they claimed 
that mills equipped in Canada costing $400,000 were duplicated 
in the United States at $250,000. Of course, there was contra- 
dictory evidence as to that. I am only giving the evidence. 
Some other gentlemen 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Did not one witness testify 
that they manufactured part of the machinery over there? 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman wait for a minute until I 
can get to that? Why gentlemen are so ous, I do not think 
it is fair to me 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not see why the gen- 
tleman should become indignant every time a gentleman asks 
him a question. 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman will wait, I will answer all 
questions. I have been answering questions, but I can not be 
all = time interrupted for them until I can complete a state- 
men 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I repeat that I do not see 
why the gentleman should become indignant every time he is 
interrupted when he has invited questions. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well,“ the gentleman from New York” has stood 
here for seven hours and has had these interruptions constantly 
by the House, and the first time I have asserted the right during 
that time to complete a sentence without being interrupted at 
every clause—I think the criticism of the gentleman is ill timed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I can get back—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is the question I 
wished to ask; that was, if that part of this machinery was not 
manufactured in Canada? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am coming to that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. You invited me to ask the 
question, and I did. 

Mr. PAYNE. This was the statement of W. W. Austie, on 
page 3330 of the revised hearings, that “in British Columbia 
the percentage of eastern Iabor in good times is only 5 per 
cent of the whole.” 

This statement covered the interior district, he said, which 
produces 60 per cent of the lumber of British Columbia. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is not the question 
I asked. 

Mr. PAYNE. You asked me that question five minutes ago. 
You ask so many questions that I can not keep the track of them. 

I would like to. reserve the privilege to complete this state- 
ment about lumber without being interrupted. Now, it ap- 
peared, also, Mr. Chairman, that for a part of the machinery 
used in the equipment of these mills, such as locomotives, that 
they had recently established a locomotive factory in Canada. 
Whether they still buy American locomotives or the Canadian, 
according to my recollection of the case it was that in excep- 
tional instances these were imported from the United States. 

It appears that during the past eight or ten years, because 
of the great advance in the price of lumber, not due to the 
tariff, because it is a good many times the amount of the 
tariff, they have stopped wasting so much of the material in the 
forests. They are cutting up the rough lumber and finding a 
market for it at the increased price, simply because they be- 
lieve it pays. Of course, this is more businesslike, and it sup- 
plies the people with this cheap, low-grade lumber—that is, 
cheap in comparison with the other. 

The other has gone up so high that they can not buy it. In 
many instances they have to buy this low grade, and that is an 
advantage in clearing up the forests. It helps to guard against 
forest fires. Although forest fires come mainly from the brush 
left in the forests, which is not consumed by any modern process 
of manufacture, yet the taking out of this refuse which was 
formerly left there, but which makes second-grade lumber, aids 
somewhat in the prevention of forest fires, or at least it is 
claimed that it does. Now, what they contend is that if this 
duty is lowered or taken off, they will get down below the mar- 
ginal lines, so that it will not be profitable to save this second- 
grade lumber; that the price will go down so low that they can 
not afford to take it out for the labor which it costs. Well, a 
dollar a thousand leaves a duty of over 20 per cent on the low- 
grade lumber at the prices which it brings, which ought to be 
a fair protective duty. 

The people have been frightened a good deal about this lum- 
ber business, No schedule in the whole bill received so much 
attention from the interests involved as the lumber business, 
They have created a great deal of sentiment among the bankers 
who have loaned them money. I received half a dozen tele- 
grams saying that they were going to send down a petition of 
two or three hundred laborers from a number of mills. I do not 
know whether the petitions have arrived or not. I think 
they have in a few instances. They haye been heralded by the 
lumber people, showing that they are active in this interest. 

There is substantially no white pine left in the United States, 
or very little of it. The white pine on this continent is in 
Canada, in the Georgian Bay district. It does not make any 
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difference whether the duty on that is $1 or $2 a thousand, 

or whether it is on the free list, It will take care of itself, 

because of its superior quality as a lumber, it being, of course, 

perker than fir, spruce, or the yellow pine of the Southern 
ates, 

There is no competition with it. Why, yellow pine from the 
Southern States, even second grade, is exported into Canada in 
large quantities; not large compared with the great production 
in the United States, but still in large quantities, going from 
here into Canada, notwithstanding the claim of the lumbermen 
that there is a necessity of a duty of $2 a thousand, without 
which these gentlemen say the industry can not exist for a 
single moment. Now, we had a great deal of testimony about 
the question whether this reduction of duty or even free lumber 
would change the price. It is largely a matter of speculation. I 
think the testimony on that subject might be said to be evenly 
balanced. It is like the case of the justice of the peace who, 
when he heard the plaintiff's story, knew that the defendant 
was in the wrong. When he heard the defendant, he knew that 
the plaintiff was in the wrong, and then he did not know which 
was right. There is a good deal of evenness of balance on this 
subject—not as to the first-class lumber, but as to the second- 
class lumber—whether it would disturb that business. 

The committee considered all these matters. Of course there 
was a difference of opinion among the members of the com- 
mittee in regard to it. Finally they settled down on a duty of 
$1 a thousand as a fair duty to continue for the lumber. We 
believed that that would be a sufficient protection for this 
second-class lumber, and it would remove half the duty and give 
a chance for the people to find out whether that would have 
any appreciable influence on the price of Jumber, which I doubt 
very much, and whether it would check the extravagant growth 
of the value of stumpage in the United States. There was a 
good deal of evidence that there were very large holdings of 
stumpage by individuals, and that is more or less correct. 
There is a large holding of that kind. Stumpage is bought up 
for speculation and held in that way. I was anxious to reduce 
this duty in order that we might check that upward tendency 
to the value of stumpage in the United States. I am willing to 
protect the laborers. I am willing to protect the business of 
manufacturing, but I am not willing to vote any duty to in- 
crease the chances of a speculator who buys up land or mate- 
rials of any kind to give him an undue profit. 

I do not believe that is a proper use of a tariff. It is not in 
accordance with the Chicago platform; it is not in accordance 
with a platform ever adopted by any sane body of men that we 
should give protection to increase the private holdings of specu- 
lators. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am as much opposed to monopoly as the 
gentleman is, but I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
York if this cut in the duty will not do more harm to a larger 
number of people who are the laborers—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Not if we can keep down the rise in the price 
of lumber. 

Mr. LANGLEY. It may affect a large number of people who 
are not engaged in speculation, but are employed in the various 
branches of the lumber industry. : 

Mr. PAYNE. No; it will not decrease the wages of any man 
in the United States; it will not stop the cutting off of the for- 
ests; it will not stop the prođuction of lumber. All that awaits 
is better times, more money for the people, and a better oppor- 
tunity to build. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does not the gentleman think that the re- 
duction will reduce the stumpage price? 

Mr. PAYNE. It will check the advance of the value of 
stumpage in the United States. I do not know whether it will 
reduce it or not. I would not have any trouble about it, because 
the speculators make altogether too much out of it now. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Perhaps if the gentleman lived in the moun- 
tains, as I do, he might feel more concern about this question. 

Mr. PAYNE. If I lived in the mountains, I would get upon 
a mountain and see if I could not see somewhere beyond the 
woods, and see over among the people of the United States who 
are working to get a livelihood [laughter and applause] and 
who are trying to build their little homes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to say to the gentleman that I am 
not antagonizing his bill in its entirety, although I do not like 
some of its provisions; but if I lived in New York, as the gen- 
tleman does, I think I would try to broaden the scope of my 
vision so as to see the mountains as well as my own section. 

Mr. PAYNE. The lumber interests better take the dollar or 
they may get something worse. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to say to the gentleman that that 
statement does not frighten me. All we desire is a fair deal. 
I hope the gentleman will not lose his temper. I am simply 


seeking light on this subject, so that I can defend myself and 
my party if it passes in this shape. I intend to vote for the 
best bill I ean get, because I believe it will be an infinitely better 
bill than in any bill that would have been framed by the other 
side of the House, if they had been in control; but I think 
we ought to haye fair consideration, and that is all I am 
asking. > 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, if the gentleman wants to vote for a 
higher duty on lumber, I do not object; but if he finds lumber 
on the free list, he must not blame me. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I shall not blame the gentleman unless he 
aids in putting it there. If he does, I shall blame him if it 
injures my people, as I believe it would. 

Mr. PAYNE. I shall stand by this bill because the com- 
mittee agreed to it, and I shall stand by the duty on lumber. 
I shall oppose the raising of the duty to $2 a thousand; at 
the same time, an amendment will be in order to put it on the 
free list. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Let me ask the gentleman if we will have 
an opportunity to offer an amendment to increase it to $2? 

Mr. PAYNE. So far as I am concerned, an amendment will 
be in order to increase it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. What calculation has the 
committee made as to the probable amount of revenue that 
would come to the Government under the schedule provided for 
in this bill as to lumber? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will have the clerk look that up and tell the 
gentleman later. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, according to Bulletin 77 of the Agricul- 
tural Department, white pine in the last ten years has increased 
in value for stumpage from $3.66 per thousand to $8.09. Yellow 
pine has increased from $1.12 to $3.16. Douglas fir has in- 
creased from 77 cents to $1.44. Cedar, from $1.32 to $4.63. 
Hemlock, from $2.56 to $4.51. Spruce, from $2.36 to $5.49. 
These are stumpage values. I only introduce this to show the 
tremendous advance there has been in stumpage on the average 
in the United States as found by the official records of the de- 
partment, 

Mr, DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I have asked but few questions, 
and still I am somewhat interested in this particular schedule. 
I understand the distinguished chairman of the committee to 
say, and I believe he is honest in that as in everything else, 
that he is somewhat interested in the great consuming public on 
this lumber schedule, and especially more so than he is in the 
large stumpage owners, of which Minnesota, I think, has her 
complete share—Mr. Walker, Mr. Weyerhauser, and Smith & Co. 
Now, I notice from the schedule of the present Dingley rates, 
and the schedule that is proposed in this bill, that there seems 
to be a uniform reduction of $1 per thousand, be it upon fin- 
ished or rough lumber or upon the partially finished or com- 
pletely finished lumber. I also am informed that the consumer 
uses very little so-called “ rough lumber” in comparison to the 
finished lumber. I will state in that connection, and if I am 
wrong I wish the chairman would correct me, that at least 90 
per cent of the lumber manufactured by our mills and trans- 
ported for sale by rail or otherwise is of the finished or partly 
finished product. 

Now, the question is, Why, if the committe are anxious to 
serve the public and give them cheaper lumber, if the tariff will 
do that, why they do not place the finished product on the same 
basis as the unfinished product, of which the consumer uses less 
than 10 per cent? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, in all tariff bills there has been 
a differential duty between rough boards, planed boards, boards 
planed on both sides, boards tongued and grooved—a duty ad- 
justed to make up the difference in cost of labor between the 
finished product and the rough boards. As I recollect it, there 
has been no evidence before the committee that those differential 
duties were too high. I do not recollect it if there was any 
such. We reduced the duty on planed rough boards and deals 
to a dollar a thousand. We kept on that dollar on all the fin- 
ished lumber, which is a corresponding reduction, of course. 
Having taken a dollar off the duty on the rough boards, we took 
a dollar off the duty on the planed boards, and so on through the 
list. That is the reason the committee made them as they were. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will call the gentleman’s attention to these 
estimated revenues in the “comparison print,” which I hold in 
my hand, and read fromit. I will state first that my information 
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is that less than 2 per cent of the lumber used is Imported into 
this country. Now, under the schedule of “sawed lumber, not 
Specially provided for,” I see “not planed or finished,” quan- 
tity imported into the United States last year, eight hundred 
and eighty-six million and odd feet, of a value of thirteen 
million and odd dollars. That is the lumber that is, I believe, 
on the $2 list and now reduced to $1. Of the finished lumber, 


howeyer, we find one schedule, partially finished, 234,000,000 
and another one 57,000,000 and another 189,000, and so on. It 
seems that of all the finished lumber, the less import there is 
in this country. Hence, if you do not reduce the tariff greater 
upon the finished product than you do upon the unfinished 
product, the consumer in the United States will receive no 
benefit whatever, and it is a hollow sham to simply reduce the 
unfinished lumber 100 per cent because it is a product that can 
not and does not get into this country, owing to freight rates, 
The instant you finish a board you reduce it in size and weight. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thought the gentleman wanted to ask a ques- 
tion. I shall not yield to a speech any more. 

Mr. DAVIS. Very well. I am obliged for the courtesy thus 
far shown. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, it is true that we have reduced 
the dollar on rough lumber and on planed lumber; and if a 
man gets any benefit out of the rough-lumber reduction, he 
gets a benefit out of the planed-lumber reduction, no matter 
which one he imports or buys. 

Mr. Chairman, Washington and Oregon increased their ex- 
ports from 131,000,000 feet in 1895 to 263,000,000 feet in 1907 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I shall yield to no one. (Continu- 
ing.) While British Columbia increased her exports in the same 
period from 41,000,000 feet to 67,000,000 feet. This lumber went 
into foreign countries situated on the Pacific Ocean. Notwith- 
standing the employment of 50 per cent of Orientals in the Brit- 
ish Columbia mills, according to the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Humpurey], and notwithstanding the deleterious effect of 
taking off a dollar duty on lumber, in the neutral markets of the 
world where there was no duty in favor of the United States 
export the State of Washington and the State of Oregon in- 
creased their exports three times what they were in 1895, while 
British Columbia came in with a little export of 41,000,000 feet 
and increased that to 67,000,000 feet in the same time. 

Then the other gentleman from Washington had some com- 
plaint to make about shingles. It appeared before the commit- 
tee that the entire cost of making shingles—the labor cost—was 
33 cents a thousand more in the States than in British Colum- 
bia. That appears in the hearings. Shingles are made out of 
the stumps of trees that have been left when they used to cut 
them up 15 or 20 feet in order to get beyond the sap and take 
the best of the lumber. They are making shingles out of that; 
and the reason, as stated, why shingles are coming in from Brit- 
ish Columbia to Washington is that they can not get the clear 
stuff and the first quality of shingles in Washington from their 
lumber there as they can in British Columbia. 

Now, I do not know the difference between a British Colum- 
bia shingle and a Washington shingle. I am giving those gen- 
tlemen the benefit of what I have read in the hearings, and 
therefore I think, Mr. Chairman, that the committee certainly 
has done fairly with the lumber business in this lumber 
schedule. 

I hope it will remain the same. I know that a large portion 
of the lumber interest—because I am informed so by a gentle- 
man in that business who has been in touch with those people— 
is willing to take this duty of $1 a thousand and say no more 
about it. There may be some enthusiastic people who are new 
to the lumber business who, working through their representa- 
tives here, would try to change it; but that is not so with the 
main body of people manufacturing lumber in the United States 
by any manner of means. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. You read the report from the 
Government on the price of stumpage. I want to ask you if the 
Government took into consideration, or if your committee took 
into consideration, the fact that railroad building had developed 
and brought this stumpage closer to the market, and that had 
had more to do with the increased price in stumpage than the 
increase 

Mr. PAYNE. No; the hearings do not show that. They 
showed the price of stumpage doubled sometimes in six months. 
There could not have been many railroads built in six months. 
Possibly there were, but there was a general advance in stump- 
age all over the United States. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Has there not been a general 
advance in the price of farm lands and farm produce and other 
products of the United States? 


Mr. PAYNE. Not to keep pace with the price of stumpage, 
or anywhere near it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Now, yesterday I asked the 
gentleman two or three questions, and he said that he would 
answer them when he came to them. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the gentleman think he ought to keep 
me on the floor longer than to-day? I think I am entitled to 
some consideration. I have tried to be fair with gentlemen. 
Mr. Chairman, the subject of 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, before the 
gentleman leaves the subject of lumber, I would like him to ex- 
plain the proviso in section 197 of the bill as compared with 
paragraph 195 of the Dingley bill in regard to a discriminating 
duty, restrictions, or charge made by foreign governments on 
lumber exported. As I understand this proviso as to paragraph 
197, if any country exporting lumber placed a charge or re- 
striction, that then the maximum duty is placed on lumber from 
such country or province by the provisions of this proviso; and 
I would like to ask what the committee considered would be 
the effect if this was placed in the bill, and how the committee 
considered it would work out? ~ 

Mr. PAYNE. The object, of course, is as stated in the pro- 
viso—that is, to get free exportation of logs from Canada to the 
United States, unhampered by any restriction or prohibition, 
export tax, or discrimination. That was the object of the pro- 
viso. I did not have a hand in that, but I made some sug- 
gestions. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Would it not result in con- 
siderable of the lumber from Canada and from the crown lands 
of Canada being admitted at the maximum rate of duty into the 
United States? 

Mr. PAYNE. It might result in that way. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Was not the proviso in the 
Dingley bill intended to affect the crown lands of Canada, and 
does not the proviso accomplish the same thing? 

Mr. PAYNE. Not being the author of the proviso, I can not 
tell the gentleman what was in the mind of the gentleman who 
drew it. I toned it down some. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Will not the effect of this 
proviso as it stands in your bill, be to place the maximum rate 
upon a very considerable amount of imports from Canada, and 
that means the great proportion of the imports of lumber into 
this country? 

Mr. PAYNE. It depends altogether on what Canada does. 

Mr. SIMS. May I ask about pulp wood? That now comes 
in free. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will get to pulp wood by and by; at least I 
hope I will some time this year. 

Mr. SIMS. I am afraid they will not let you. 

Mr. PAYNE. I guess I will. 

Now, on the subject of barytes, there was a strong effort made 
for the increase of duty on barytes from 75 cents a ton to $5 
a ton. The gentlemen representing the barytes mines in Mis- 
souri, and some from North Carolina, I think, came in and 
asked for this increased duty. In the Appalachian Range it is 
mined like coal, and the witness said that it was mined cheaper 
than coal. The committee will bear in mind that the duty is 67 
cents on coal now and has been under the Dingley bill, while 
the duty on barytes has been 75 cents a ton. In Missouri it is 
separated from the original rock by the action of the centuries 
and is embedded in the clay. They find it profitable to dig 
down as far as 8 feet below the ground and throw out with 
pick and shovel the clay and let it lie there for the action of 
the weather, until the clay separates from the barytes ore. 
Then it is picked up and shipped away to be ground and 
refined. 

In 1907 there were 89,000 tons mined in the United States, 
of the value of $3.25 a ton. In 1904 the value was $2.66 a ton. 
Notwithstanding this is an advance in price, gentlemen have 
discovered lately that unless the duty is raised from 75 cents 
a ton to $5 a ton their industry will be destroyed. The re- 
fined barytes was worth at the mills $14.55 a ton in 1907. For- 
eign barytes in New York, water floated, is $21.50 a ton. Do- 
mestic is laid down there at $20.50 a ton. The duty on refined 
is $5 a ton. The process of refining is a pretty intricate one, 
and they get a quarter of a cent a pound duty on the refined 
product. And with this we are able to get it into New York, 
eyen bringing it from Missouri and the Appalachian Range, 
a dollar a ton cheaper than the refined can be laid down there, 

Now, in 1907 there was imported of the unmanufactured 
product 12,000 tons; manufactured, 8,480 tons. In 1905 we 
only manufactured 8,000 tons; in 1904, 6,495 tons. Of course, 
on the whole list of articles there was a larger importation in 
1907 than during any of the other years. That was the boom 
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year of all the years, and the importations were very large of 
everything. 

The general testimony of these people is that they were doing 
very well in this business up to November, 1907, when the panic 
came on, and they had been doing exceptionally well during 
1907. The principal argument made for a duty of $5 a ton 
was that they wanted enough to pay the freight on this dirt 
taken out of the ground from Missouri to New York, in order 
to refine it, instead of refining it in Missouri and taking the 
finished product after they had separated all useless stuff from 
it and paying the freight on that to New York, where they 
could without doubt meet the competition of Germany. 

Some complaint was made in North Carolina. They wanted 
to carry their crude ore to New York and have it refined there 
instead of refining it in North Carolina. I think there were 
some refineries both in Missouri and North Carolina, but not 
enough to carry the whole output. The use of barytes is in- 
creasing. It is used in paints, and is possibly an improvement 
of paints instead of being an adulterant. It increases the value 
of paint if they do not use too much of it. It is also used in 
other processes of manufacture. The committee considered 
carefully the evidence on this subject, and although some of the 
gentlemen appeared to be convinced that they were entitled to 
an increase from 75 cents to $5 a ton, the committee concluded 
the rate in the Dingley bill was a sufficient rate, and they kept 
it at the same rate. 

I said a few words about hosiery in answer to some question 
yesterday that had nothing to do with this increase as to 
hosiery shaped upon the foot, and not that built up straight. 
Of course, the latter class will keep the human foot just as 
warm as the former, but it is not quite so dainty if the foot 
happens to be exposed. Gentlemen of the minority of the com- 
mittee say that stockings are in no way a luxury, and still a 
human being can keep warm and keep comfortably clothed if 
clothed with these stockings not made on shaping machines 
on which we have not increased the duty, as well as he or she 
can if clothed with those that are shaped to the foot. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I come down to the subject of pulp and 
paper, and I hope my genial friend from Tennessee is here. 

Mr. SIMS. I am looking and listening and saying nothing. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am glad to look at his genial countenance. 
Pulp and paper have been something more or less of a burning 
question in this country for the last year or more. 

I know that whole columns were devoted or were thrown at 
my devoted head for a long period of time because I took the 
position we could not make an exception even in the case of the 
paper used by newspaper publishers, who have always been 
more or less favored by the law, even to the extent of the Gov- 
ernment carrying their papers through the mail either free or 
below cost, telling them that we could not go on and run the 
risk of amendment to the whole tariff before we were ready for 
it in order to gratify their ambition in regard to this matter. 
But after a while the House appointed a committee, of which 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] was chairman, who 
went into a very thorough investigation of this subject, running 
through a series of months, taking countless pages of testimony, 
and finally united in a report. In that report they recommend 
that chemically prepared pulp, or sulphide, should be admitted 
with the same rate of duty as exists in the present law. They 
also recommend that mechanically ground pulp should be put on 
the free list, reducing it from one-twelfth of a cent a pound. 

They also recommend a lower rate of duty on the two lower 
brackets of paper, which included all the paper used by pub- 
lishers of newspapers—the first paper, valued below 2} cents a 
pound, reduced from $6 per ton to $2, and that from 23 to 8 cents 
per pound, reduced from $8 to $4 a ton. That report was pre- 
sented to the House on the 19th day of February by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], and he made a statement 
after he presented the report, stating that it was believed 
that among others satisfied with the duties which the com- 
mittee recommended were the manufacturers of paper and of 
pulp. That statement was published in the daily papers and 
sent broadcast over the country, and, of course, challenged the 
attention of some gentlemen who are interested in this busi- 
ness. On the 5th day of March, precisely two weeks after 
that, the first protest reached the files of the Ways and Means 
Committee, coming through the mails. Three days after that 
another. But for two weeks after this report was published 
those gentlemen, knowing what the report was, what the recom- 
mendation was, never raised a protest, so far as the appear- 
ance of anybody in respect to these rates fixed by the Mann 
committee. 

Personally, I was interviewed by the president of one of the 
largest pulp mills in the country, and he expressed a strong 
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apprehension lest any change should be made in the duty on 
chemically prepared pulp. He thought that that was provided 
for in the present law with the lowest duty that could be im- 
posed that would in any way be protective, and at the same 
time said that he was perfectly willing that ground pulp should 
be put on the free list. In this communication, which was re- 
ceived by the committee two weeks after the Mann report was 
filed, there was not any protest against the ground-pulp pro- 
vision on the ground of protection. They thought the duty on 
paper should remain as it is, and they said the duty on ground 
pulp ought to remain as it is for the revenue there is in it, 
and made no hint about its not being protective. Of all the 
protests that have come to the committee or to me since that 
time—there may be 30, I think, in regard to this Mann report— 
I do not recall but one of them that made any suggestion that 
mechanically ground pulp should not be put on the free list. 
The committee received the Mann report under the impression 
that everybody was satisfied with it—the publishers on the 
one side and the paper makers on the other—and the duty 
adopted in the report and adopted in the schedules as prepared 
by the committee placing ground pulp on the free list and taking 
$4 off these two varieties of paper. 

After that had been done, and three or four weeks after the 
Mann report had been published, there were twenty or thirty 
protests arrived by telegraph, saying that the lowering of the 
duty to this point would ruin the business of paper making, 
and one of them saying that it would ruin the business of 
ground-pulp manufacture. 

Now, the committee do not claim to have examined carefully 
the testimony taken by the Mann committee. We took con- 
siderable testimony before our committee, and that has been 
carefully examined. Before the Mann report came in I satis- 
fied myself that there ought to be the same duty on the chem- 
ically prepared pulp, and that ground pulp might go on the 
free list without detriment to any interest. I had not yet come 
to any conclusion about print paper, but we adopted the judg- 
ment of the Mann committee after the full examination they 
made, and that is precisely why the committee adopted the 
schedules reported by Mr. Mann in regard to wood pulp. 
That is all I wish to say upon that subject. 

Mr. SIMS. Pulp wood is now admitted free under the Ding- 
ley law. If the application of the maximum rate should be 
made for any cause, there would be a duty of 20 per cent put 
upon pulp wood, which I am satisfied the committee never in- 
tended, because it would be a blow to both paper maker and 
paper user. It can not possibly be of any benefit to either, and 
I have no doubt that some proper amendment can be made to 
carry out the theory of the bill without adding a duty which 
was never intended by operation of the maximum rate feature 
of this bill, which can not benefit anybody in this country, either 
manufacturer or consumer. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will talk with the gentleman later on that 
subject. 

Mr. GAINES. Is the gentleman talking about the language 
reported by the Mann committee? 

Mr. SIMS. About the maximum provision of this bill. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Does the gentleman believe that the pub- 
lishers have been unreasonable in their demands in asking that 
wood pulp be put upon the free list or that they have been 
unduly favored by the postal rates; and if so, who has been 
the beneficiary, the publishers or the people? 

Mr. PAYNE. My contention with the publishers was that I 
had not investigated the question whether wood pulp should go 
on the free list or not or whether the duty on paper could be 
lowered without danger of transferring the industry to some 
other country; but that they were most unreasonable to come 
here and ask us to take up that one subject in preference to 
all others and work it out and try to pass a bill, when such a 
bill would be open to amendment in the House as to every 
schedule in the Dingley law, and in the Senate as to every 
schedule in the Dingley law. That is where I contended that 
they were unreasonable, and I contend so still. 

Mr. KNAPP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. KNAPP. Can the chairman of the committee call to 
mind any specific evidence either before his own committee or 
the Mann committee on which is based the judgment that $2 
per ton measures the difference between the cost of production 
in Canada and in the United States? 

Mr. PAYNE. There was some evidence before the Mann 
committee that that class of paper could be manufactured as 
cheaply in the United States as in Canada. Whether that evi- 
dence is true or false I do not know. I have not examined it 
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critically enough even to express an opinion on it, but I suppose 
the members of the Mann committee who heard the witnesses 
formed a conclusion in regard to it. I suppose that is the rea- 
son they made their recommendation. 

Mr. SIMS. I am very sorry the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] is not present at this moment, as he has every- 
thing pertaining to this matter at his fingers’ ends; but the 
evidence convinced me, as one member of the Mann committee, 
speaking alone for myself, that the labor cost of paper making 
in Canada is greater than it is in the United States, not as to 
the wood choppers and that class of labor, but the mill hands, 
the skilled laborers, or quasi skilled. 

They have to get that character of labor almost altogether 
from the United States, and that kind of skilled Jabor will not 
give up the advantages afforded by this country as a home and 
live in Canada without getting some inducements in the way of 
increased wages, 

Mr. KNAPP. As I understand the evidence, and also the re- 
port of the Mann committee, it does not justify the judgment 
that $2 fully measures the difference in the cost of production 
here and there. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Will the gentleman from New York yield to 
me? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Will the chairman inform us, if the matter 
was considered, why cheap wrapping paper which is made out 
of spruce, the same as news paper, and where the labor is the 
same and the conditions the same, under the present bill they 
have an increase up to 35 per cent ad valorem, while print 
paper made by the same process should be reduced 5 per cent? 

Mr. PAYNE. There was considerable evidence and discussion 
in the committee over wrapping paper. I can not recollect the 
details now, but the paper we were aiming at, and which I 
think we hit in the bill, was not a cheap manufactured paper 
like print paper, but a different class of paper entirely. I can 
not recall the facts in regard to that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I come to the miscellaneous sections of 
the bill. Section 5 provides for free trade between the Philip- 
pine Islands and the United States on all articles except sugar 
and tobacco, and on sugar up to an importation of 300,000 tons 
in one year and on tobacco up to 300,000 pounds of wrapper and 
8,000,000 pounds of filler and 150,000,000 cigars, beyond which 
the usual rates will apply. 

This was done in the expectation of settling this great ques- 
tion in regard to the trade relations between the Philippine 
Islands and the United States. The House will remember that 
in the Fifty-ninth Congress we passed a bill and sent it to the 
Senate, and it laid in the committee for nearly two years and 
never was reported. It seemed impossible to get it out of the 
committee, although a majority seemed to be in favor of the 
passage of the bill. We put it in this bill so that it will get 
before the Senate and they will have an opportunity to vote upon 
it, and I trust that this long-delayed measure of justice to the 
Philippine Islands will no longer be delayed, and under the 
beneficent provisions of this bill they will be allowed to enter our 
markets up to the extent of the limit. As far as the limits are 
concerned, I would not have put them on, but a majority of the 
committee favored it. 

It was a sort of compromise between the friends of the 
islands and the friends of the sugar beet and other outlying 
industries, and this section was adopted in the shape it is pre- 
sented to the committee, and I hope it will meet with the 
approval of the House. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. KAHN. Would it be practicable to put a proviso in the 
pill that these products shall be carried in American bottoms? 

Mr. PAYNE. I think that would amount to a nullification of 
the section. The gentleman will remember that we had the 
coastwise laws extended to the islands twice, and although the 
people interested in American vessels had agreed to furnish the 
yessels to ply between the Philippine Islands and the United 

* States, they failed to do so. People who are interested in im- 
porting manila fiber, for instance, from the Philippine Islands 
to the United States came here and urged Congress to put 
off the application of that law, and we finally repealed it. I 
think it was recommended by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries; at any rate, it was supported by Mem- 
bers who during their entire service here stood by the Ameri- 
can merchant marine in every instance. I do not think you 
could put that provision in the bill without nullifying this 
section. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that that bill for the repeal of the coastwise laws came 
from the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman is right about that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not think it could 
have been reported by our committee. 

Mr. PAYNE. Then I am glad we had the other committee 
to report it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman will recol- 
lect that the bill was introduced one day and passed the next, 
or in three or four days, without discussion. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, the House did justice in a very short 
time in that case. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
to those who had the bill in charge. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to see the 
day when the House will adopt a bill that would tend to build 
up the American merchant marine, not only in the coastwise 
trade but in the foreign trade. I think that is one of the most 
important measures that is liable to come before Congress for 
years to come. 

I hope a way will be worked out to commence under the oper- 
ations of such a law, so that even those people who do not think 
beyond the word “subsidy” will see the benefit of it and how 
such a law would save to the Government in time of stress, by 
reason of having an auxiliary force for the naval department 
of the Government. But that is rather aside from this discus- 
sion. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion relating to sections 3 and 4 of the bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. I discussed that yesterday. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Section 4 relates to the maximum and 
minimum rates? 

Mr. PAYNE. To the application of it; yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. That is what I understand. Let me 
put a concrete case, if I can. Suppose, as an illustration, that 
Germany does not admit American manufactured goods, or the 
product of American soil, upon the same terms and conditions 
which she grants to other nations; and suppose that our Goy- 
ernment wants to avail itself of the provisions of the bill, in 
the way of retaliation, if it may be so put—is it the idea or the 
theory of the bill that the duty upon the German goods imported 
into the United States will be under section 1 of the bill, or 
under section 3 of the bill, or both? 

Mr. PAYNE. It would be under section 3, of course, as long 
as she discriminates against us. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then, whether or not, in the opinion 
of the gentleman, section 3 would operate as a prohibitory duty? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no; I think they could still come in, but 
I think it would cost them so much that they would come to the 
conclusion that they had better give us fair trade. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. One more question. Suppose that Ger- 
many, as an illustration with a concrete proposition, refuses to 
come to terms; is there anything in this bill which would enable 
the President of the United States to negotiate any trade agree- 
ment with Germany? 

Mr. PAYNE. There is not. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is there any other law in effect that 
would still authorize him to do that? 

Mr. PAYNE. No law, except the general provisions of the 
Constitution allowing him to negotiate treaties and submit them 
to the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, I am reminded of a clause in the minority 
views which says that a reduction of 5 cents a hundred on re- 
fined sugar was supposed to be a blow to the sugar trust. I do 
not know who said so, or whether that is just a child of the 
imagination of the Members of the minority. 

The simple fact is this, that raw sugar, 96 degrees and less, 
comes in to-day at 1.685 cents a pound, and refined sugar at 
1.95 cents. So there is a differential of 264 cents a hundred be- 
tween the raw and the refined. Now, there is a loss in refining 
sugar; they can not get all the 96 per cent of sugar out of the 
raw, and of course it takes the difference between 96 and 100 
added to it to make a hundred pounds of refined sugar. In 
other words, only 96 per cent of the raw sugar is sugar and the 
rest is dirt, and when the dirt is taken out there is a loss of 
4 per cent just from that cause, and a further loss because they 
ean not get all of the saccharine matter out of the dirt. It 
goes into a low grade of molasses and some into a higher grade, 
but it is practically a loss. The differential, as I said, between 
the raw and the refined sugar, 96 degrees, is 264 cents, and 
the loss is calculated at 14 cents, leaving a duty of 124 cents a 
hundred to make up the difference of cost in refining. The 
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Dingley bill as it passed the House provided about the same 
differential, and it finally became a law in nearly the same 
differential, or a little less than this. 

The committee has taken off 5 cents of this differential, ‘so 
that the duty on refined sugar for the refining process is 74 
cents a hundred pounds. Whether this is any blow to the trust 
cr not, I am not prepared to say. I do not know exactly what 
the difference is in the wages and cost of refining sugar here 
and abroad, or whether there is any; but it is a reduction of 
ae of the differential duty between the raw and the 

ned. 

Section 6 provides that no part of this act shall abrogate or 
impair in any way the Cuban treaty for reciprocal trade, and 
the gentlemen of the minority are very much disturbed about 
this—a continuation of the Cuban treaty. I did not suppose 
there was a man in the House on either side who had any ob- 
jection to it. We have entered into it and passed a law carry- 
ing it out through both Houses, and the national honor is bound 
up in it, and I for one would not be in favor of passing a law 
that incontinently and without notice repealed that Cuban 
treaty, and I do not believe any other man of the House would 
vote for such a law. 

Now, the question is asked in the draft of the report—I have 
not seen the printed views of the minority—whether any sane 
man supposed that the commercial countries of the world would 
stand for it to have us admit Cuban goods here at a discount of 
20 per cent of our duty and still allow us a minimum rate. If 
the gentlemen who asked that question had thought back for the 
last four or five years of the existence of the Cuban treaty, 
they would have found that nearly every nation of the earth 
did give us better trade relations and the same rate of duty 
that they gave to the most favored nations, although we were 
carrying out the Cuban treaty in full and to the letter, because 
these nations recognized what the minority of the committee 
do not, that when we give that concession to Cuba we get a 
concession from them of a reduction of 20 per cent of her duty; 
and then the nations of the earth also recognize the relation 
which we have to Cuba as the guardian of her interests and of 
her people and our effort to uphold her Government and try to 
make her an independent nation, that she may not have to come 
in under our flag, which God forbid; and we are willing to 
give up twelve or fifteen million dollars of revenue to Cuba and 
supply it by taxation of our own people rather than to have to 
assume not only the guardianship but the parentage of that 
lone island of the sea and take her in as a part of our system. 
The nations can see that if the minority of the committee can 
not. 

The next section to which I wish to call attention is that we 
have carefully preserved the trade agreements made between 
the United States and other countries by section 7. We have 
carefully preseryed them until we can give notice under them 
to the governments that we want to abrogate them. After we 
have decided that we desire to abrogate them we can do it in 
an honorable way by giving the required notice of our inten- 
tion to take advantage of the terms of the agreement. 

Section 8 provides whenever any country, dependency, colony, 
province, or other political subdivision of government shall pay 
or bestow, directly or indirectly, any grant upon the exportation 
upon any article of merchandise from such country, and so 
forth, we put a countervailing duty for the purpose of prevent- 
ing them evading our tariff under the provisions of it by putting 
a bounty on the exportation of their goods. That is already the 
law under the Dingley bill and it has worked well. 

Section 9 is a reenactment of section 6, the “catch all” sec- 
tion, that every article not enumerated or provided for in the 
act, if manufactured, shall pay a duty of 20 per cent, and if not 
manufactured a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. It is surpris- 
ing the different kinds of articles that came in under this pro- 
vision under the Dingley bill. If gentlemen will look at sec- 
tion 5 in our “notes of comments,” I think they will be very 
much interested, and it will pay for their time in looking it over. 

Section 10 is the “similitude” clause, well known to the 
Members of the House. 

In section 11 we have recast the branding or marking sec- 
tion of the law. Under the present marking section it requires 
that the place of origin, and so forth, shall be placed upon each 
article. There has been an evasion of it in a great many cases, 
and in a large percentage of cases by putting on a stamping 
brand or otherwise that can easily be removed. We propose to 
have them stamp them indelibly. In case of metals, to cut it 
in with a stencil in order that it may stay so; and whenever 
anybody wants to buy an article, if he wants to buy a foreign- 
made article, of course he can do so; but if he is a good Ameri- 
can, and he wants to encourage American industry, he will 
know whether he is buying an American article or not. I think 
that is a great improvement on the old law. We have added a 


penalty clause for disobedience of this law—for an infraction 
of it. 

Sections 18, 14, and 15, relating to the importation of obscene 
books, and so forth, is a reproduction of the present law. 

Sections 20 and 21 of the old law are stricken out, the sec- 
tions applying to the St. John and St. Croix rivers up in Maine 
allowing lumber to be manufactured in the Province of New 
Brunswick by American citizens and imported free of duty. 

The fact about that is two years ago the Maine legislature 
passed a resolution unanimously asking Congress to repeal that 
section; and not only that, but they came down and talked to 
the committee about it, and we convinced them we could not 
take up that subject without opening up the whole tariff 
question. 

Section 16 I have already commented on, in regard to the 
importation of neat cattle, designed to prevent the spread of 
contagious or infectious diseases. 

1 a 18 prohibits the importation of goods made by convict 
r. 

Sections 19 and 20 are the old shipping sections which are in 
the bill, which seem to be rendered useless because of the 
treaties with foreign nations. The sections following that are 
reproductions of the present law. 

Section 25 amends section 2982 of the Revised Statutes and 
allows the purchase of supplies and extends it to the war vessels 
of any country who extend like privileges to war vessels of our 
country. The courtesy has grown out of the courtesy extended 
to war vessels of the United States in their recent trip around 
the world and for a period prior to that time. 

Now, the smelter clause of section 28, allowing them to smelt 
lead and other ores in bonded warehouses is readopted, except 
where the present law allows for a wastage of 10 per cent of 
the metals. We found that was altogether too high, and the 
surplus was being dumped into our markets free of duty by the 
smelters, and we fix as near as we can the exact amount of it 
and allow them only 5 per cent instead of 10 per cent, which, 
I think, does them equal and exact justice, 

Section 29 is the drawback section. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Payne] yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Let me talk about it half a minute. This is 
in place of the drawback section of the present law. The pres- 
ent law provides that they can receive a drawback only on 
identifying the goods imported as being a portion of the manu- 
factured article, the House remembering what the provision is. 
That provision is that whenever any articles manufactured here 
from imported merchandise that has paid a duty, using them 
as the material, is exported, there shall be a drawback equal 
to 99 per cent of the duty paid. 

I well remember the feeling of exultation of the late Presi- 
dent McKinley when he reported his bill in reference to this 
drawback clause and the speech which he made in explanation 
of his bill to the House. Turning to the other side of the House, 
he said: 

You gentlemen have criticised the protective tariff, because you say 
it tends to raise the price of raw material used in manufactures, and 
because that price is raised you are shut out from the markets of the 
world. But we have put a section into this bill that will obviate that 
objection, and whenever manufacturer of the United States de- 

de he can buy his material abroad, pay 
‘acture it into the article, ship the product 
abroad, and in the product will be resented American labor. He 
can ship it in — . with his rival abroad, who gets his material 


e American, because we refund him as a 
drawback 99 per cent of the duty. 


This law was not found in its earlier days workable to a 
large extent, because the regulations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the law itself required these manufacturers to 
prove by the appearance of the material in the article that it 
was there in order to get the duty back. Little by little these 
decisions and regulations of the Treasury Department have 
been modified, so that now it is more easy for a manufacturer 
to get a rebate because of using raw materials. And yet it is 
impossible for a large manufacturer to separate the manu- 
facture for export, if he has a foreign order, from the manufac- 
ture for home consumption. It would cost him more to regulate 
his factory and his work in order to make up articles for the 
order from abroad and keep separate the material, so that he 
could conscientiously make affidavit to it, than the drawback is 
worth in some instances. But in other instances, where they 
were doing a large export business, it was possible to keep them 
separate and get the benefit of this law. 

In the last four or five years various bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress, some by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lovere] and some by others, seeking to ease up and 
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make more workable this drawback law. Some of these bills 
were inspired by what is done in France, where they allow them 
to substitute; and if they prove that they have imported, for 
instance, pig iron from abroad and have bought domestic pig 
iron and have manufactured the article, even from the domestic 
pig iron, in quantity, quality, and manufacturing value equal 
to the pig iron which they have imported, on the exportation of 
the manufactured article they receive that drawback, even 
though the article manufactured was made of domestic ma- 
terials. I say that the committee had a good many hearings 
upon it, and when they came to the consideration of this tariff 
bill the subject was again presented to them and the committee 
was in fayor of such a provision, Out of that agreement grew 
this section, No. 29. 

Now, some of the brethren have been very much disturbed 
over this section. It was drawn by a committee composed of 
two of the best lawyers on the committee and one of the lay- 
men. Of course it is not necessary for me to say that the 
chairman of the committee was not on that committee, under 
those circumstances. After consultation with Treasury experts, 
and so forth, it took the form as it appears in the bill, with, 
perhaps, a proviso that was put in afterwards at the suggestion 
of another member of the committee. The object to be attained 
is what I have described. People could take advantage of the 
drawback if they could not swear that the foreign material 
which they had imported had gone into the article; if they 
still had imported the foreign material, and at the time of im- 
portation, and when they were taking it out of the custom-house 
to enter into consumption, they had served notice upon the col- 
lector and he had inspected the material that they intended to 
use and upon it get the benefit of this section. It was thought 
by the Treasury officials, as I understand from the report of this 
committee, that this amply guards against fraud, and carried 
out the purposes of the committee in this drawback section. 
All sorts of things have been conjured up about it. 

Some question arose about the wheat in the West. I notice 
that some gentlemen from the West are very anxious for fear that 
a bushel of Canadian wheat shall be imported into the United 
States, although it is used in manufacturing flour that goes to 
foreign markets, and although it is blended with the wheat 
raised on their farms—the largest portion of the wheat coming 
from their farms—and although it may be impossible to manu- 
facture a barrel of wheat flour purely from the American wheat 
and have it marketable when it gets abroad or comes into the 
markets there, still they are so shortsighted that they do not 
like to have a bushel of Canadian wheat brought into the coun- 
try for that purpose. 

Now, the truth about it is that the Canadian wheat, and espe- 
cially that òf the western British Province of Manitoba, is 
harder than the wheat raised on some of the prairies of the 
West; and taking the seed of that hard wheat imported from 
Canada and using it on the prairies of the United States and 
sowing the seed for two or three years, instead of getting hard 
wheat, the thing they naturally expected, they get softer wheat 
as time goes on. 

It is not as good to make flour for export unless you put 
some of this hard wheat with it; and so the importation of this 
Canadian wheat for export trade should be encouraged instead 
of railed against, because it furnishes a better market for the 
American farmer for his wheat, using it for mingling purposes, 
in making it into flour which goes abroad. When they see this 
provision, why they have fears that wheat will come in from 
Canada and be made up into flour and some of it sold in this 
country and another portion of it sold abroad, that it is going 
to displace American wheat. I do not think it will work that 
way. I invite the careful study of the Members of this House 
to section 29. If there is any one thing in it which ought to 
be better guarded, the committee have no pride about it. They 
will be glad of any suggestion, not suggestions made here on the 
floor of this House, because that convinces no one, not even the 
gentlemen making them, but sitting down as a lawyer would 
over a paper in his office, and completing his suggestion or 
amendment to the section with the committee or here in the 
House, if there is any way of improving it, so far as the com- 
mittee is concerned—I think I can speak for them—they will 
be very glad to adopt it. 

But I believe that there is a thought here that is worth work- 
ing out. It has had the approval of these eminent gentlemen. 
Maybe it is all right now. What we intended to do is to help to 
improve our foreign trade and help us still further in the mar- 
kets of the world; help us to meet our competitors in foreign 
nations, because raw material to the manufacturer is everything 
he uses to make his goods; getting his raw material as cheaply 
as he can buy it anywhere, because he gets his duty back. I 
believe that the enthusiasm Mr. McKinley, when he brought his 


bill into the House, felt in the value of this provision has more 
than been justified; and in reference to section 29, I think it 
will fulfill the dreams that that eminent statesman indulged in 
when he presented his bill to the House. [Loud applause.] 

The next section, section 30, provides for the refunding of 
the revenue tax when the articles on which a duty has been paid 
have been reexported. 

Then the next section, 31, goes into an amendment of the gen- 
eral administrative act. We have amended a dozen or more 
sections of that act. Some of them are minor amendments. 
For instance, the fifth section provided that a declaration should 
be in a particular form. It says: “I am the consignee or 
owner or importer of such merchandise,” as the case may be. 
The collectors took that paragraph as a whole, and did not 
strike out the language that was not applicable to the particu- 
lar person; and when they came to make their affidavit they 
could take either one of the three or four horns of the dilemma 
they chose and they are absolutely safe. Well, we have put into 
that section the meaning of the discretion which we give to the 
collector when we adopted the original paragraph, and require 
him to strike out all the other alternatives and leave only the 
one that fits the individual. 


I will call your attention to section 11; and this was a sec- 
tion that was howled at when the bill was first reported as a 
“joker” in the bill. But the bill has had so many “ jokers,” 
and one after another has disappeared, that it has become 
pretty hard work to keep up with these “jokers” that they 
discover. But this was considered as a “joker.” ‘The present 
law provides: 


Sec. 11. That when the actual market value, as defined by law of 
any article of imported merchandise, wholly or rtly manufactured 
and subject to an ad valorem ay, or to a dut in whole or in 
part on value, can not be otherwise ascertained to the satisfaction of 
the appraising officer, such officer shall use all available means in his 
power to ascertain the cost of production of such merchandise at the 
time of exportation to the United States, and at the place of manu- 
facture; such cost of production to include the cost of materials and 
of fabrication, all general expenses, to be estimated at not less than 

per cent per annum, covering each and 5 outlay of whatsoever 
nature incident to such production, together with the expense of pre- 
paring and putting Ms such merchandise ready for shipment, and an 
addition of not less than 8 nor more than 50 pe cent upon the total 
cost as thus ascertained; and in no case shall such merchandise be 
appraised upon original appraisal or reappraisement at less than the 
total cost of production as thus ascertained. It shall be lawful for 
appraising officers, in determining the dutiable value of such merchan- 
dise, to take into consideration the wholesale price at which such or 
similar merchandise is sold or offered for sale in the United States, 
due allowance being made for estimated duties thereon, the cost of 
transportation, insurance, and other necessary expenses from the place 
of shipment to the United States, and a reasonable commission, any 
has been paid, not exceeding 6 per cent. 


That is the law as it stands to-day and has stood for a 
number of years. The difficulty has been when goods were 
consigned to this country which were made expressly for ex- 
portation here and for no other purpose, where there was no 
sale of them in the country of origin and they had no market 
and no market value. The difficulty has been to get at the 
correct market value, and the frauds on the revenue—the 
frauds of undervaluation—have been based chiefly upon goods 
of this class. The question was whether there was not some 
way to get at it. When we go into a foreign country we have 
no right to require a man to make an oath. If he does, it is 
an oath not provided by law and he is not liable to punishment 
for perjury. We are utterly helpless. When we get the affi- 
davit of a man in the United States, within the jurisdiction of 
our courts, if he makes a false oath we can go after him and 
put him in the penitentiary, where he belongs. Now, in order 
to make some safe rule by which we might get at the value 
of these goods the committee have added this paragraph to 
section 11: 

The actual market value or wholesale price, as defined by law, of 
any imported merchandise which is Maen ge for sale in the United 
States or which is not actually sold and freely offered for sale in 
usual wholesale quantities in the open market of the countr 
portation to all purchasers, shall not in any case be appraise 
than the wholesale Brice at which such or similar imported merchan- 
dise is ange sold and freely offered for sale in usual wholesale 
uantities in the United States in the open market to all purchasers, 

ue allowance by deduction being made for estimated duties thereon, 

cost of transportation, insurance, and other necessary expenses from 
the place of shipment to the place of 5 and a reasonable com- 
mission not exceeding 10 per cent, if any of the same has been paid. 

It will not be possible under that section for gentlemen to 
import china into the United States as they did once, at a value, 
I believe, of $8.75 for the quantity imported, and sell it in the 
United States for upward of $90 at the wholesale price here, 
without coming under the provisions of this paragraph. We 


of ex- 
at less 


have a chance to get at the wholesale value abroad by the 
surest test, and that is the first sale made in our market, de- 
ducting duty, insurance, freight, commissions—everything in the 
way of expenses, 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to ask the gentleman 
if that theory is applied to all imports? 

Mr. PAYNE. Simply to consigned goods. 

~~, CLARK of Missouri. Why not make it apply to all im- 
ports 

Mr. PAYNE. Because I do not think it is necessary. We 
can get at the import price when the goods are actually sold. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How does the principle apply to 
consigned goods any more than it would if they were shipped 
directly to the gentleman from New York or to myself and 
sold to us? 

Mr. PAYNE. As the gentleman knows, the principal cases 
of fraud have arisen from consigned goods, where they have 
been manufactured abroad and none of them have been sold 
in the country of manufacture, where they have been consigned 
to their own agents over here; so that there is no market price 
in the country of manufacture, and the first market price that 
attaches itself to those goods is the market price when sold in 
New York on the market there. Now we work back from that 
to get what should be the market price in the country from 
which they are exported. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
for information. 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. I know the gentleman is in sym- 
pathy with the effort to regulate this in some way. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. We all are trying to 
prevent swindling, but I can not understand to save my life 
why it is any more difficult to ascertain the value of a cargo of 
goods that is shipped to a consignee here than it would be if 
the cargo of goods was shipped directly to the gentleman from 
iad York or myself or to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 

ICL]. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman that the cus- 
toms officials, the members of the board of appraisers, and other 
people who have had so much experience in regard to these 
things advise that it should not go beyond consigned goods. 
They think that they can take care of the other part of the 
imports, where there is an actual sale, because there is a value 
that they can establish; and in the case of those goods they 
still have, as under the present law, the right to inquire into 
the sale here and work back, excepting the duty and all those 
expenses, and use that as an element in determining the market 
value. But we go a little further here, and we provide that 
the market value shall not be less than under the paragraph 
which we add to this section, and that is the sale in the United 
States, making these deductions. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The real trouble about this swin- 
dling in invoices, or rather the reason that we can not find an 
adequate remedy, is that the men who do part of the swindling 
are not within the jurisdiction of our courts. 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If they are all in the jurisdiction 
of the court, the way to remedy the whole business is to send 
them to the penitentiary. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think we are going a long way in this bill 
toward curing this trouble, and under the advice of the Treas- 
ury officials I am not willing to go further. I think we are 
going a long way in that direction, so that the dishonest man 
will pay the duty as well as the honest man. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. We all want that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman from New York 
yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Was there any serious difficulty about 
consigned goods until the Rooseveltian agreement was made 
with the German Government a year or more ago? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; there was. There is more now, but there 
was before that trouble. The gentleman remembers the St. 
Gall cases. f 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My understanding is that the main 
trouble on consigned goods has arisen since the executive ar- 
rangement has been made with the German Government. I 
want to ask the gentleman from New York, as matter of fact, 
if this clause as is now put in the bill was not an effort to 
move away from the German agreement without directly chal- 
lenging it more than anything else? 

Mr. PAYNE. As the gentleman knows, except this section, 
propositions like this have been before the committee for three 
or four years, The House has twice passed a bill involving 
some of these amendments and it went over to the Senate, but 
they were too busy over there to consider it. Although it went 


I am asking the gentleman solely 
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over at the first of the session, they could not focus their minds 


on it, and so they never passed it. We hope to direct the at- 
tention m tke Senate to this provision that we have incorporated 
in the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman has not answered the 
question that I put. If this clause goes through, the agreement, 
as made by the last President of the United States, is prac- 
tically wiped out, is it not? 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman will remember that the pre- 
vious section in the bill provides for notice to be given by the 
Executive within ten days after the passage of this bill of the 
abrogation of this treaty. The notice is provided for, and at 
the end of that time the agreement is abrogated, and up to that 
time the clause will not go into effect. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want to find out what the majority 
Members were steering to? 

Mr. PAYNE. We are steering to get rid of this agreement 
as soon as we can honorably, holding our heads up among the 
nations of the earth. We are not in favor of disrupting any 
agreement without giving the notice provided for in the agree- 
ment itself. We are improving over our manners of 1894 in 
that respect, and hope to receive the approval of the nations 
of the earth and the minority of this House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You will get our assistance in 
breaking up the swindle as sure as you are alive. Now, I want 
to ask another question. As a matter of fact in criminal cases, 
this undervaluation can only take place by the cooperation of 
somebody abroad and somebody at home, which constitutes a 
conspiracy, a swindle. Where are you going to locate the venue 
of it, with one set of operators in the United States and the 
other set in Europe, for instance? 

Mr. PAYNE. I frankly state to the gentleman that I give it 
up. There was a case tried in this city a short time ago in 
which the court claimed jurisdiction of them, and the principal 
part of the conspiracy was in a far western State—I think in 
California—while the minor part of it was executed in this city. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Government lost out in that 
case, did it not? 

Mr. PAYNE. I think so. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is the trouble; you can not 
locate the venue. The gentleman understands that we are as 
anxious to break up swindling in this business as are the ma- 
jority Members. My own opinion about it is that you will never 
break it up until you make the fellows at this end of the line 
absolutely responsible and fill up some penitentiary with them. 
It is plain, ordinary swindling, and that is all that it amounts 
to. If you leave part of the transaction in Europe, there is 
no man alive can tell whether the conspiracy is formed in 
Europe or in the United States. In the Rosenthal case, in New 
York, Mr. Wakeman investigated that and found out that 
Rosenthal & Co., or whatever the name of the firm was, swin- 
dled the Government out of $1,100,000 a year on undervalua- 
tions in their Japanese or Chinese silks, and yet they turned 
that fellow loose on a $5,000 bond and he lit out to Canada or 
some other foreign country. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman that if there is 
any conspiracy, and one man is at this end of the line, the courts 
have jurisdiction of that man, under the Revised Statutes, I 
think section 2088, which provides specifically for the punish- 
ment of any person who commits fraud in connection with im- 
portations of any article. It is a pretty broad statute, and a 
pretty good penalty can be inflicted under it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is not that the very point on which 
this enn case turns, if it was the California 
case 

Mr. PAYNE. No; I do not think any part of the res geste in 
that conspiracy was here in Washington. I do not know. I did 
not keep up with the literature of the day very fully then, be- 
cause I was engaged in other matters. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know in the case of Aaron Burr, 
when he shot Hamilton in New Jersey and Hamilton died in 
New York, they indicted him in both States, and then it turned 
out that they failed to convict him in either State. That is the 
kind of divided jurisdiction the courts would have in this matter. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, that is a case that probably would be 
like appealing to the “ unwritten law,” as they call it, and Iam 
not very well versed in those cases. I do not care to call the 
attention of the committee to any amendment in these various 
sections of the administration act. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, before the 
gentleman from New York leaves section 11. He has spoken of 
the new clause, the concluding sentence, as if it applied only to 
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consigned goods. Calling his attention to the language of that 
provision. I would ask whether it is not intended to apply to 
some cases in which goods are sold, but in which goods of 
that kind are not actually sold and freely offered for sale in 
usual wholesale quantities in the open markets of the foreign 
country? Is it not an alternative provision, one that applies 
not only to goods that are consigned, but also applies to goods 
which, although sold and not consigned, are not commonly sold 
in wholesale quantities in the open market in the country of 
production? 

Mr. PAYNE. It may possibly be that. I was perhaps misled 
by the arguments of some of the customs officials. 

Section 32 is a reenactment of section 33 of the present law. 
Section 33 provides for an additional internal-revenue tax on 
cigarettes amounting to from 50 to 60 cents per thousand. 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. This section 33 provides—and I approve of 
the provision in the main—against putting into the packages of 
tobacco or cigars or cigarettes anything other than the manufac- 
turer’s label, or upon such packages anything other than the 
revenue stamp of the United States. It is the custom now, 
however, to put the union-labor label upon cigars and tobacco 
that are manufactured by union labor. I believe that this 
section, from my reading of it, and a careful reading of it, will 
prevent the use of that stamp. It is a fact that the American 
Tobacco Company does not employ union labor, and for that 
reason especially and because I believe we have a right to know 
how this tobacco is made, I would ask if that section should not, 
in the opinion of the chairman, be amended in such manner as 
not to affect the union-labor label upon cigars, cigarettes, and 
smoking tobacco, 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, the section is the same as the 
old law, and there is no difficulty about the union-labor label 
on these things now. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not think the provision provides that no 
packages of smoking tobacco and fine-cut chewing tobacco and 
cigarettes shall be permitted to have packed in, or attached to, 
or connected with them, any article or thing whatsoever other 
than the manufacturer’s wrappers and labels, and so forth. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is a copy of the present law, and there is no 
difficulty whatever about putting the union-labor label on these 
things now. 

Mr. STANLEY. It says in the beginning: 

That the same is hereby amended so as to read as follows. 

Mr. PAYNE. The only change is in the internal-revenue tax 
on cigarettes, from $3 to $3.60 and $1 to $1.50. 

Mr. STANLEY. I wish to ask the chairman of the committee 
another question. Under the present law tobacco in the natural 
leaf, if sold in certain quantities, is exempt from any duty. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say that we did not propose in this 
bill to go into an amendment and revision of the laws in re- 
gard to tobacco. The only object of introducing this here at 
all is to increase the tax on cigarettes for the revenue, and we 
did not propose, and we do not propose, to go into the question 
of the regulation in any way of the manufacture or sale of 
tobacco. We have not considered those things, and if the gen- 
tleman will introduce his bill and send it to the committee, 
it will be considered, as have many bills that have come, some 
of them from the gentleman. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am very grateful to the committee and to 
the gentleman. I wish, however, to state that a simple amend- 
ment to the law as now written is all that we ask, and that 
this provision is not part of the organic law, but is merely 
a regulation of the department, and that the McKinley bill 
itself contains no such provision, and all that would be neces- 
sary is to cut out a clause making an artificial distinction be- 
tween 1,000 pounds of tobacco and 2,000 pounds of tobacco in 

same physical condition. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, if I thought it was going to 
take so much time in the House, I would simply have proposed 
to amend by adding 50 cents a thousand tax on cigarettes and 
leaving the other law alone, but the committee went about it in 
the usual way to amend the section by quoting the section and 
making the amendments. 

The next tax is the inheritance tax, a proposition that has 
f created a great deal of discussion throughout the country, as it 
did in the committee. We want some more revenue. We want 
about $20,000,000 worth of it in order to be sure to make ends 
meet under this bill. And the committee cast about for a proper 
subject for taxation. I think they considered everything in sight. 
Some suggestion was made about a tax on the net earnings of cor- 
porations; and I state this—although some gentlemen will go on 
the stump and say that this committee was in favor of the trusts 


and therefore would not submit any amendment for the taxa- 
tion of the net earnings of corporations—that the people of the 
United States are not all of them or half of them fools; they 
are not to be gulled by any such talk as that, and that is the 
reason you gentlemen find yourselves in such a glorious minority 
at the end of every election. Now, no man will deny but what 
the corporations of the United States, during the last two years 
at least, have been in a pretty precarious condition in a great 
many instances. They pay taxes; they pay state taxes, munici- 
pal taxes, and all kinds of taxes; and although we put a pretty 
good tax on their net revenue, we still would not get our 
$20,000,000; so the committee did not think it was best to put 
that tax on. 

Then the question of the income tax was presented to the com- 
mittee. Well, I have pretty strong convictions about the con- 
stitutionality of an income tax. I remember, years ago, when 
the gentleman from Texas sat on that side of the House as the 
leader of the minority, of some discussion in the House in re- 
gard to the constitutionality of an income tax, and I had the 
temerity to state in the presence of that great lawyer, contrary 
to his opinion, that I did not believe an income-tax law could 
be drawn that would be constitutional. I had occasion to say 
that the first decision of the Supreme Court declaring the con- 
stitutionality of an income tax was based on a prior decision 
of the court, which did not relate to an income tax, but held 
that a tax on the use of a carriage was not a direct tax, and 
hence need not be apportioned among the States according to 
the population, and was constitutional; but without referring 
to any case that had a reason in it for the holding that the 
income tax was a constitutional tax they had made that deci- 
sion. After that the Springer case arose. 

William M. Springer, well known to many a Member of the 
House, had had one very fortunate year soon after the income 
tax of the sixties was enacted, in which he had an income of 
$50,000 or more, and, naturally, he did not want to pay that 
income tax, and he thought it was unconstitutional. He took 
it into the courts and went to the Supreme Court, and the Su- 
preme Court decided it was constitutional and referred back to 
the first case, that the courts had declared it constitutional 
under the great carriage case as to the use of the carriage. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
two or three questions, not to tire the gentleman, but for in- 
formation. The income tax that was incorporated in the Wil- 
son bill was only declared unconstitutional as to the income 
arising from land or rents of lands, was it not? 

Mr. PAYNE. That was one of the reasons given. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Was not that the whole reason? 
ae PAYNE, I think not; also the income from municipal 

mds. 


Mr. MANN. And also the income from personal property, 
and expressly so stated. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think those were the grounds. 

Mr. MANN. Those three things. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Another question. Is it not true 
the President of the United States has intimated very broadly 
that an income tax can be drawn 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know whether he has or not 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Wait a minute until I finish the 
question. (Continuing.) That the Supreme Court as now con- 
stituted would declare constitutional? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know whether he has or not, but I do 
not believe that the present President of the United States ever 
made any such assertion as that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, it is published freely in the 
newspapers. 

Mr. PAYNE. That may be. I have seen some articles pub- 
lished about my friend that I did not take any stock in. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. So did I. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. ‘Then we both agree about the witness. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for an interruption? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JAMES. I will say to the gentleman that Mr. Taft, in 
his speech in Columbus, Ohio, in 1907, made practically the 

tement relative to an income tax just made by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], and it appeared in a stenographic 
report of his utterances in that speech that was published 
throughout the country. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I do not know whether he did or not. I 
am not doubting the gentleman's word that the statement ap- 
peared. Still, I do not know whether the President said so or 
not. But whether he did or not, I have a right to my opinion 
about the constitutional law as well as has the President of 
the United States. I do not believe that there is any authority 
for it. 
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Mr. JAMES. If the gentleman will pardon me—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not believe there is any authority in the 
Constitution for an income tax. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Taft said in his speech to which I refer 
that the Supreme Court was nearly evenly divided upon the 
case when the income tax was before the court, and that the 
change in the personnel of the court left the question now 
where it was not free from doubt as to how the Supreme Court, 
with its changed membership, would view the question of an 
income tax when again presented. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman that that Wil- 
son income-tax law has never been repealed in,a single line or 
letter, and if there is a court now that will hold that it is con- 
stitutional, why, it would be the law of the land. 

Mr. JAMES, Why do you not collect money under it? 

Mr. PAYNE. Because the court has held it as unconstitu- 
tional, and, if you ask me why, it is not my business. I think 
it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman is playing upon the technicality 
that the Congress has not repealed it and the Supreme Court 
has. It is the same thing. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is right; but the court could reverse that 
decision. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne] if he does not believe himself that the fea- 
tures of the Wilson bill that were not declared to be unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court are still in force? 

Mr. PAYNE, No. What does the gentleman mean? 
come-tax law? ? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly I do. 

Mr. PAYNE. None of them have been repealed; so of course 
they are in force if the Supreme Court has not taken the ground 
from under all of them. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Inasmuch as you have had a de- 
ficiency for the last eighteen months, and it has been growing all 
the time, and you had all the machinery in your hands to enforce 
it, and you need an income, what is the reason you did not get 
up steam to make the Attorney-General enforce that law? 

Mr. PAYNE. Because we did not believe the law was con- 
stitutional. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
for? 

Mr. PAYNE. Why, he ought to be good to declare an opinion 
in accordance with the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That is my idea. I do not know what the gen- 
tleman’s idea is. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. My idea of the Attorney-General is 
that one of his duties is to supervise the enforcement of all the 
laws that are on the statute books. 

Mr. PAYNE. Whether they are constitutional or not? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE. And after the Supreme Court has decided that 
they are not constitutional? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know that the Supreme Court 
never decided, except in certain features of it, that the Wilson 
income act was unconstitutional, 

Mr. PAYNE. I can never sign a recommendation of the 
gentleman from Missouri for Attorney-General. 

ae CLARK of Missouri. I do not want to be Attorney-Gen- 
eral. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am relieved. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not want to be, 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think you ought to be. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would rather be a Member of 
this House than to have a cabinet position or a foreign am- 
bassadorship, or anything of that sort. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am glad to agree with the gentleman again. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to proceed with the discussion. Even 
if an income tax was constitutional, I would greatly prefer 
an inheritance tax. There is no denying that an income tax 
occasions perjury and fraud unlimited. The knowledge of a 
man’s income is within his own breast largely and he can 
cheat and defraud, and if he is one of that class of beings 
that do not stop at perjury he can cover up a large portion of 
his income. There is a great incentive in the minds of some 
men to do that thing. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman a question or two for the sake of infor- 
mation. The gentleman understands the verbiage of that pro- 
vision better than I do. Suppose a man, before he dies, gives 
his property to his children 

Mr. PAYNE. I am coming right to that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does this bill cover that? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; it does, 


The in- 


What is the Attorney-General good 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If I give my boy or my little girl, 
for instance, a thousand dollars to-morrow, then they would 
undertake to charge that up as an inheritance if I died thirty 
years from now? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no; but if you gave your boy $2,000 to 
avoid the provisions of this law, he would have to pay taxes 
on it. I want to say right here that the provisions of this law 
are drawn mainly after the best law in the United States, the 
one adopted by the State of New York, and when we first had 
an inheritance-tax law there a young gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance was very anxious to avoid it and get hold of his 
father’s estate in advance. 

My partner looked into the law and found that there was no 
provision that would prohibit him from escaping the inheritance 
tax. I think the father transferred his property to the son 
and the inheritance tax was not paid. Later the legislature 
amended the law, and, so far as human language can provide, 
amended it so that the ground was taken out from under that 
little joker, and they can not avoid the law by any such propo- 
sition as that. Of course, the Government has to make proof. 
That can not be obtained in all cases, but it can be obtained in 
many of them, and they enforce that part of the law. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Has that ever been passed upon by 
the supreme court of your State, if that is the highest court? 

Mr. PAYNE. The court of appeals is the highest. I am not 
able to state. I will say to the gentleman that I have a copy 
of the New York tax laws, and in it are noted all the decisions. 
On this inheritance tax I have not looked them up, but I will 
furnish the New York laws to the gentleman, if he wants them, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to ask the gentleman an- 
other question, and I want to preface it with this statement: I 
am not sure whether I am in favor of this provision or not, 
but if we are going into this kind of a law, we ought to have 
all the information we can on it. How far back would it go of 
this period? 

Mr. PAYNE. It can not be retroactive. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know; but take the case that I 
instanced. Suppose I gave to one of my children a thousand 
dollars to-day and I lived thirty years; then when my estate 
comes to be wound up, can they collect an inheritance tax- on 
the money that I gave to my children in 1909, thirty years 
before? 

Mr. PAYNE. Not for thirty years, but for a number of years. 
if they can make proof that you did this to avoid this law. I 
can not give the number of years that it goes back at this time. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from New York yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, this inheritance-tax matter happens 
to be an entirely new idea, so far as a federal tax is concerned. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say that we had it in the Spanish 
war tax bill. 

Mr. MANN. But it was put there temporarily. How far, in 
the opinion of the gentleman, will this go, so far as there being 
more than one inheritance tax? Many States now have inheri- 
tance taxes. Is it the judgment of the gentleman and the com- 
mittee that there will be but one inheritance tax collected, or 
that the States will abandon their scheme of taxation in that 
marter and relegate the whole subject to the General Govern- 
ment 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, that will depend altogether on how much 
agitation there is in the State as to the repeal of the state 
law. Of course, the gentleman can guess that as well as I 
can, and it is only a guess. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any other instance where the General 
Government and the State each exact a tax on the same thing? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, yes and no. They both exact taxes on 
intoxicating beverages and on the sale of them; and every 
8 of course, has its excise laws, unless they have a “dry” 

tate. 

Mr. MANN. The taxation in reference to intoxicating bev- 
erages certainly is not along the same lines at all as this. 

Mr. PAYNE. No; but you wanted to know whether they 
had laws on the same subject and taxes on the same object, and 
I just stated that they collect taxes on the same things. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, yes; we collect a tax on woolen goods 
in the United States and the States collect on woolen goods in 
stores, but that is not along the line. Is there any other 
instance? 

Mr. PAYNE. That is entirely parallel. There is a federal 
tax on retail liquor dealers of $25 and a state tax all the way 
from $400 to $1,000, It is for the business of selling liquor. 
That is the same thing, of course, but that is the only instance 
that occurs to me now. 
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Mr. MANN. ‘That is a license in each case, and not a tax. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is not a license in the case of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Whatever you call it it is a tax. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is a tax in reference to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Whichever it is it is a tax; but does the gentle- 
man put the inheritance tax on the same par as the tax on 
whisky? 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the gentleman think that is a fair ques- 
tion? The gentleman asked me, “Do you know where there 
is any other instance where the State and Federal Governments 
have a tax laid on the same thing?” I told him. Now he 
asks me if they are both on the same par; well, now, I say 
that is not what the gentleman asked. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any other case on a par with that 
where the Government makes a tax on similar conditions? 

Mr. PAYNE. None have occurred to me. 

Mr. MANN. The committee must have taken that matter 
into consideration. 

Mr. PAYNE. I say none occur to me. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the committee must have thought out 
in a way as to what the effect would be of a federal tax upon 
inheritance? 

Mr. PAYNE. And I Just said that it was considered. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman imagine that his own State 
is likely, without a good deal of effort, to give up this tax on 
inheritance? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think so. 

Mr. MANN. It involves a very serious question, when one 
of the sovereignties of our country takes up a line for taxation, 
develops it, and then the other seizes the new thought in order 
to raise taxes, endeavoring to drive the first one out. We may 
soon have a great deal of competition in that direction; and 
certainly while I do not feel any desire to criticise the inheri- 
tance tax, I think it is worthy of a good deal of consideration. 

Mr. PAYNE. I agree with the gentleman, as far as that is 
concerned. 

Mr. GARRETT. I would like to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish gentlemen would 
excuse me. I started in to discuss this proposition. I have 
not had a chance to say a word of my own about it. I have 
been asked questions and led off. 

Mr. GARRETT, I wish to ask the gentleman a purely legal 
question. 

Mr. PAYNE. Ask your question. 

Mr. GARRETT. In the gentleman's opinion, is there any 
constitutional question involved in this? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think so. It is a tax upon the trans- 
fer of property. 

Mr. GARRETT. A direct tax? 

Mr. PAYNE. No; a tax on the transfer of property. It is 
not a direct tax in any sense of the word. It was held to be 
constitutional in the Spanish war-tax case, and is a tax similar 
to a stamp tax upon deeds, and so forth, transferring property. 

Mr. GARRETT. I am not suggesting that it is. I merely 
did not know. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman from New Jersey, 
and he is the last man I will yield to until I have discussed this 
proposition myself. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. I wanted to inquire if there 


were not already numerous instances in which it would mean a 


treble tax? As I understand it, if a citizen of Illinois dies 
owning property in the State of New York, it pays two inheri- 
tance taxes. New York takes its tax on the property located 
there and the State of Illinois takes its tax at the place where 
the decedent died. Now, adding this tax, the property in such 
a case will be taxed three times. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know whether a man in that case pays 
a tax in Illinois or not. I know he does in New York, and he 
pays a tax on that property while he is living. Now, I should 
like to come to the discussion of this question, and I ask gentle- 
men to reserve their questions until I haye done so. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. PAYNE. I can not yield now. I will not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MACON. I want to ask a question that is right in line 
with what the gentleman is talking about. I wish to ask him if 
it is any more likely that an income-tax law would be productive 
of perjury than the ordinary assessment laws of the various 
States? - 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I insist upon order. I decline 
to yield. I want an opportunity to discuss this matter for a 
few moments in an orderly way. 


Mr. MACON. If the gentleman will indulge me—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I ask the Chair to direct that 
the remarks of the gentleman from Arkansas do not appear in 
the Recorp. He has not the floor, and he is not entitled to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not want to be discourteous to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. I yielded to him fully yesterday. He has 
heard my announcement half a dozen times that I do not de- 
sire any more questions now. I wish to discuss this in an 
orderly way, and after I get through I will be glad to yield to 
him. I am going to control this time myself for just two or 
three minutes. The objection that I have raised to an income 
tax on account of the perjury and fraud which it breeds can 
not apply to an inheritance tax, because every time an estate 
passes by the death of either a testator or an intestate th 
estate goes to the probate court in the State. Everything i 
done publicly. There is a hearing in the probate court. Wit- 
nesses are sworn, affidavits are filed, inventories of the estate 
are filed, valuations of the estate are made. Everything is done 
in readiness for the collection of this ta d there is no ques- 
tion of perjury and fraud to be raised. that case ang fo 
that reason it is infinitely to be preferred fo an income tax.) 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as everybody knows, this tax was rttom- 
mended by the last President of the United States some two 
or three years ago, and according to reports in the newspapers 
of this country the proposition met with the approval of a 
good many people. This same suggestion was made by the 
present President of the United States in his inaugural ad- 
dress as a tax which he thought ought to be levied. The ob- 
jection is made that most of the States already have an in- 
heritance tax, and that is true. I think 33 out of the 45 States 
are collecting such a tax. 

In some States the tax is almost as great as that imposed 
in this bill, and in some fully as great, and in some greater. 
All of these States together collected during the last year 
$12,000,000. The State of New York collected, I think, $5,- 
600,000, or nearly half of the whole amount. We have not 
modeled this bill on the rates in New York. There the direct 
descent of property, either by will or inheritance tax, is 1 per 
cent, if the share amounts to $10,000, on all sums in excess, 
with no graduation of tax. 

We have provided in this bill 1 per cent from $10,000 up to` 
$100,000, 2 per cent from $100,000 to $500,000, and after that 
3 per cent. That is, where it is a direct descent, but in case of | 
collaterals in this bill we provide a tax of 5 per cent on all 
legacies and inheritances exceeding $500, 3 

The question is asked whether the States will give up the tax. 

I do not know. I think some of the States have contemplated 
making the tax greater than it is now. I think that if these 
people have to pay both the state and the national tax they are 
not oyerburdened with taxation if this bill should become a 
law. \What easier tax to pay than this? A man gets a legacy, \ 


a stranger perhaps to the testator, a clear gain to him; why 
meat? he pay a part of that to the support of the Govern- 
ment? 

W. easier tax to pay? A father leaves a legacy to his chil- 
dren. When he leaves $10,000 the tax is 1 per cent from $10,000 
up to $100,000; that is not a burdensome tax. From $100,000 
to $500,000 he can afford to pay more, and this bill proposes to 
tax him 2 per cent. From $500,000 upward 3 per cent, and in 
the case of collaterals, in the case of a stranger the Government 
takes 5 per cent on all legacies exceeding $500. 

A legacy of $500 would pay $25, and so on according io the 
size of the estate that js transferred by will or by the law in 
case of an intestate. is a fair tax; it is a tax easily col- 
lected; and it is a tax t this class of people ought not to 
hesitate to contribute for the support of the Government and 
the protection of the law. 

What other tax wo you substitute in place of it? The 
committee looked around; they realized the difficulty of the 
States already having a tax law of this kind. They looked 
around for other sources of taxation to make up the twenty 
million more dollars that we deemed necessary to have for 
reyenue. When we had gone over the whole field and considered 
the question of taxing deeds and mortgages and papers of 
that kind, when we looked over what was in sight, the com- 
mittee determined that the inheritance tax was the best possi- 
ble solution of the matter. In that we are in accord with the 
President of the United States and with the late President of 
the United States. We are in accord with the ideas of the 


legislatures of 33 States that this is a just tax. 

Gentlemen say that it interferes with the State. Well, the 
States have a wider range of taxation than the Federal Govern- 
ment; they can tax all property in the State; they have other 
means of getting resources to run the government of the State, 
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We have had no direct tax in the State of New York for a num 
ber of years. There was a little measly tax because of a con- 
stitutional provision when we got in debt, as we did; $12,000,000 
we had to raise enough money to pay interest on that debt. 
Aside from that, which is abrogated by a change in the: con- 
stitution, we have had no direct tax for years on any property 
for state purposes. 

Of course, for local purposes we have direct taxation, but 
state revenue comes from an inheritance tax, from: an excise 
tax, and from a tax on the transfer of certificates in the stock 
exchange and otherwise in the State of New York. I heard a 
man complain bitterly the other day because he had to pay $2 
a hundred shares for all stocks he dealt in. T believe that the 
seller has topay that. He did not live in the State of New York, 
but because he bought and sold there he had to pay it. I did 
not sympathize with him; I was glad that the State got that 
much out of him in the transaction. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all there is of it; we present it to the 
committee and to the House for what it is worth. We believe 
that it is the best method for collecting that amount of money. 
There are objections to it from certain quarters. Every man 
who thinks he is going to get an inheritance, every man who 
thinks that he will transmit his property at death, does not like 
the tax. Every fellow wants the other man to pay the tax, and 
every tax is unpopular with the man who comes within the 
purview of the tax, and so there is more or less unpopularity 
in certain quarters in reference to this taxation. But, after all, 
I do not believe there is, in the whole range of possibility, any 
tax by which you can raise $20,000,000 that will have less ob- 
jection than this provision of this bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I repeat the statement I have 
made several times, that I have not examined this, and I do not 
know whether I am for it or not, but I want to ask a question 
to clear up the situation and get the information. 

My understanding is that the chief objection to an income 
tax has always been that it is an inquisitorial tax. Is not 
that it? 

Mr. PAYNE. That and the perjury and fraud, both; yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me ask the gentleman this: 
Suppose there are no minor heirs to an estate and the estate is 
settled out of court, does not come into the probate court at all, 
is there not just as much premium upon perjury in that case in 
this inheritance-tax matter as there would be in the case of an 
income tax? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, not quite, because the estate is more 
visible than the income is, but there would be a chance for per- 
jury and fraud in that case. But I want to call the attention 
of the gentleman to the fact that a very small percentage. of 
estates are settled in that way, at least that is so in my own 
locality. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They do settle them that way every- 
where—well, I do not know that I ought to say that, but I do 
know two things. The first one is that children are playing out 
in this country, and there are a whole lot of families that do not 
have any children in them; and there are no minor heirs, so 
in ae ease the estate is wound up outside of the court in Mis- 
souri. 

I do not know how it is in other States. Then, there is an- 
other situation in which it is done—where all of the heirs are 
of age. If they have really any good sense, they get together 
without the intervention of the probate court, without having 
to pay the expenses of the probate court, and divide: the estate 
out among themselves. If they can not do that, they get a 
good, honest lawyer to divide it among them. 

A Mrunn. That is pretty difficult, is it not? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, no; it is not difficult at all. 
Lawyers are as honest as any other class of men on earth. 
I know this to be the case; that in my own law practice I have 
parceled: out a good many estates in that way. 

A MEMBER.. And I suppose the gentleman got his part of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, I always: got my part; rest 
assured of that. [Laughter.] And in one case I was mixed up 
in the man was comparatively rich, for that country. He had 
conyeyed to each of his four children about $25,000 worth of 
real estate. When he got to be very old, he called three of 
his neighbors in and parceled out his personal estate among 
the four children, and the only thing that he reserved was one 
pony, and he wound up with the statement, or declaration, that 
he did not intend that the probate court or the “ damned. law- 
yers” should get any of his money. 

That is precisely where he fell down, because there were more 
lawsuits about that estate than any other that was ever admin- 
istered in my county. The lawyers got a big slice out of it. 
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But the thing I am trying to inquire about is whether the in- 
heritance tax, as opposed to- the income tax, does away with 
the premium put on perjury by the winding up of estates? 

Mr. PAYNE.. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman 
that in my own State, and I presume in his, if a man dies, not 
a share of the stock that he owns could be transferred without 
the appointment of an administrator or executor or proof of 
his will. No transfer could be made of a mortgage or other 
personal property he might hold unless it was done by his per- 
sonal representative, either the administrator or the executor, 
So it results that there are very. few cases in the State of New 
York that are settled up in the way the gentleman describes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri. The supreme court of Mis- 
souri has held, however, that where the heirs are of age the 
title may be transferred without the intervention of the probate 
court.. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is not so held in our State. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a sug- 
gestion in regard to what both gentlemen from Missouri have 
stated. I want to make the suggestion that I think they have 
exaggerated the number of cases that would be settled out of 
court and thus avoid the provisions of the inheritance law, or 
at least make it possible to have any perjury, for the reason 
the cases tliat they suggest, even in Missouri, T take it, and in 
the other States, unless they went through the methods provided 
by law for the settlement of estates, at least the formality of 
it, they would not be able to. convey among themselves a good 
title to any real estate 

Mr. PAYNE. This discussion is going a long way from the 
subject; that is rather collateral. to anything that has been 
said 

Mr. NORRIS. 
of debts 

Mr. PAYNE. I know, but we are getting a long way from 
the subject. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may be allowed to proceed for a 
moment—— 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

Mr. PAYNE. Of course I yield to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I did not think the gentleman 
had any personal feeling in the matter in not yielding to me 
a few moments ago, or I would not interrupt him now. My 
question was this; The gentleman has stated that one of the 
chief objections he had to an income tax was that it encouraged 
false swearing: I simply want to ask him the question and 
see if he can explain as to whether or not he thought that it 
would be more conducive to false swearing than the ordinary 
assessment law of the various States? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I have already given that opinion, and I 
have no desire to go over that 

Mr. MACON. But I would like for the gentleman to make a 
comparison whether he thinks one would be more conducive to 
false swearing than the other. 

Mr: PAYNE. I have already gone into that, and I think my 
friend will have to excuse me.. The gentleman from Missouri 
unconsciously made an argument in favor of an inheritance 
tax when he stated a few moments ago that the children were 
becoming scarce in this country, and I think that is lamentable, 
but a fact; hence there is less direct inheritance in line. It 
goes more to collateral, and it is all the more just that this 
inheritance should. pay a tax, because it does not go directly 
to the children, and I think that is an argument in favor of 
the bill. I now yield to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr.. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, E wish to ask the gentleman 
from New York, the chairman of the committee, if he has made 
any study of the British or English inheritance tax laws? 

Mr. PAYNE. I have not. x 

Mr. FINLEY. I will state to the gentleman, with his per- 
mission, that it has been decided there 


Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman that I have 
not studied it, and I do not care much about it for the reason 
that I long ago made up my mind that it was unconstitutional. 
I believe it yet, and until that question is solved I do not be- 
lieve I will ever take up any English or any other law 

Mr. FINLEY. This is an inheritance tax, not an income tax. 

Mr.. PAYNE. I thought the gentleman said income tax. 

Mr. FINLEY. No; I referred to an inheritance tax. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the gentleman will allow, I will say in 
answer to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr, FINLEY] 


Every State has a provision for the payment 
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that there is an inheritance tax in force in almost every civi- 
lized government of the world except this. 


Mr. FINLEY. I wanted to ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne] if he was familiar with the English law. It 
has been decided there recently in the English courts that a 
title may be parted with in the lifetime of the owner and the 
tax evaded. In other words, as I understand, before the tax 
can be collected, where there is a disposition in the lifetime of 
the holder it must be in the nature of a testamentary disposi- 
tion. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have discussed the main 
provisions of this bill from the enacting clause to the repealing 
clause. I thank the House for the patience with which they 
have listened to the discussion, and I want to thank the Mem- 
bers for their interest and for their inquiries. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield just for a 
moment? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am still under obligations to the House. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I asked the chairman of the com- 
mittee on yesterday whether or not the committee would have 
an opportunity to submit amendments on each paragraph in this 
bill? He declined to answer the question, but told me to con- 
tent myself, and that a little later he would answer the ques- 
tion. Just before he takes his seat, I would like to know 
whether the committee will haye an opportunity to submit 
amendments on each paragraph in the bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman that I am 
more hazy about it now than I was on yesterday. [Laughter.] 
I have had the floor now for nine hours and twenty-five minutes, 
discussing this bill, and I do not know when we are ever going 
to get through with general debate at that rate. When we do 
get through, the question of how much time there will be for 
amendments to the bill will be discussed and settled by the ma- 
jority vote of the House. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman use his influ- 
ence to secure an opportunity to offer amendments to each para- 
graph? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will make no promises, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I am anxious to get at the consideration of this bill and 
pass it through the House. The country is waiting for the 
action of Congress. Trade is waiting. The wheels of industry 
are silent until the action of Congress upon this bill. Men 
eager to work for a fair day’s pay are looking anxiously for the 
passage of this bill. The business interests of this country and 
the business interests throughout the world are waiting for the 
action of this Congress. I want the bill passed at the first pos- 
sible moment, and I believe that when it is passed and signed 
by the President of the United -States it will accomplish the 

which we have designed in framing it. 

I believe it will open the ports of other countries. I believe 
it will give better trade relations the world over. I believe it 
will not stop the labor of a single hand. I believe it will start 
up industries throughout the United States. I believe that 
labor will be fully employed. I believe that good and blessing 
to the people of the United States will come from the passing 
of this bill, and my ambition and hope is that at the earliest 
possible moment the bill will go through the House and to the 
Senate, on its way to become a law. [Loud and long-continued 
applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, if any of these gentlemen, now, who have been 
so anxious to speak about this bill, will occupy the remaining 
time until 5 o’clock, I think it will help the consideration of it. 
I hope some one will take the floor. 

[Mr. CLARK of Missouri took the floor amidst applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request in re- 
gard to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] that I made 
in regard to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], 
namely, that he may proceed until he concludes his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] be given time to complete his remarks, Is there objec- 
tion? 5 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it 
is a rather difficult task to make a speech to a weary audience. 
Of course, if I had my own choice about it, I would begin in 
the morning, but there is no man on this side of the House that 
I know of that desires to delay one minute unnecessarily the 
consideration and the passage of whatever bill the House con- 
cludes to pass. Of course, I understand perfectly well that if 
the Republicans agree on a bill that they have the men to 
pass it. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman 
from Missouri that I do not care to crowd on to-night, or any- 
thing of that kind, if he prefers to go on in the morning. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Anybody would prefer to make 
a speech in one piece, but I am not complaining about that 
at all. 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman will yield, I will move that 
the committee do now rise. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. DIEKEMA, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R, 1438, the 
tariff bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


Mr. Hussard of West Virginia, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to withdraw from the files of the House without 
leaving copies the papers in the case of Henry C. Shepherd, 
See Congress, no adverse report haying been made 

ereon. 

Also, the papers in the case of William E. Cornwell, Fifty- 
ninth Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon, 

Mr. PAYNE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until 11 o’clock a. m. to- 
morrow. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 3637) granting pensions 
to soldiers, sailors, and marines confined in confederate pris- 
ons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 3638) for the re- 
lief of the State of Arkansas—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3639) to amend section 2 of an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the practice in certain civil and 
criminal cases in the western district of Arkansas”—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3640) to authorize the purchase of addi- 
tional grounds to be used in connection with the national 
cemetery at Fayetteville, Ark.—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3641) to prevent committeemen or referees 
of any political party from selling their indorsements for fed- 
eral positions—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 3642) to define the 
crime of kidnapping and provide punishment therefor in the 
District of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 3643) to 
increase the limit of cost for the enlargement, extension, re- 
modeling, and improvement of the federal building at Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 3644) providing for the 
raising and removal of the wreck of the United States battle 
ship Maine, in Habana Harbor, and have the remains found 
therein brought to Washington for interment in the national 
cemetery at Arlington, Va.—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 3645) to regulate the trial 
of cases of contempt—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 3646) to establish a depart- 
ment of labor—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 3647) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ 
approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, 
and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion,” approved June 29, 1906—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3648) for purchase of site for public build- 
ing at ets Wis.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds, . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3649) requiring common carriers engaged 
in interstate and foreign commerce to make full reports of all 
accidents to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and author- 
izing investigations thereof by said commission—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3650) to promote the safety of travelers on 
railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce to strengthen the construction of day or passenger 
coaches, mail cars, chair, smoking, and combination cars and 
tourist sleepers, and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3651) to establish a fresh-water mussel 
hatchery on the banks of the Mississippi River, in the State of 
Wisconsin—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3652) to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by requiring the use of the block 
system by common carriers engaged in interstate commerce, and 
for other purposes—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 3653) to amend 
an act approved July 1, 1902, entitled “An act temporarily to 
provide for the administration of the affairs of civil government 
in the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes ”—to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PARSONS: A bill (H. R. 3654) to establish in the 
Department of the Interior a bureau to be known as the chil- 
dren’s bureau—to the Committee on Expenditures in the In- 
terior Department. - 

By Mr. LOWDEN: A bill (H. R. 3655) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Rochelle, in the State of Illi- 
nois—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8656) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Savanna, in 
the State of Illinois—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3657) to appropriate money to eradicate 
hog cholera—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3658) for preventing the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of adulterated or misbranded fungicides, 
Paris greens, lead arsenates, and other insecticides, and for reg- 
ulating traffic therein, and for other purposes—to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3659) amending section 5 of an act entitled 
“An act to enable national banking associations to extend their 
corporate existence, and for other purposes,” approved July 12, 
1882—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HOWELL of Utah: A bill (H. R. 3660) to extend the 
provisions of the act of June 27, 1902, entitled “An act to extend 
the provisions, limitations, and benefits of an act entitled ‘An 
act granting pensions to the survivors of the Indian wars of 
1832 to 1842, inclusive, known as the Black Hawk war, Chero- 
kee disturbances, and the Seminole war,’ approved July 27, 
1892 ”"—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3661) to establish a fish-cultural station in 
the State of Utah—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3662) directing the Secretary of War to 
ascertain the amount of money expended by the Territory of 
Utah from 1865 to 1868, inclusive, and report the same to Con- 
gress for its consideration—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3663) pensioning the surviving officers and 
enlisted men of the Utah volunteers employed in the defense of 
the frontier settlements of the Territory of Utah against Indian 
depredations during the years from 1865 to 1868, inclusive, and 
for other purposes—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3664) for the relief of persons who par- 
ticipated in the suppression of Indian hostilities in the Territory 
of Utah, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3665) to aid the State of Utah to support 
a school of mines—to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 3666) pro- 
viding for the appointment of a chaplain in the Life-Saving 
Service of the United States in the district including the coast 
of New Jersey—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3667) to enact the common law in so far 
as applied to commerce among the States—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3668) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Millville, in the 
State of New Jersey—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3669) to grant pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the late civil war, the war with Mexico, the va- 
rious Indian wars, and to grant pensions to certain widows of 
such soldiers and sailors—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3670) to extend to the port of Thompsons 
Point, in the district of Bridgeton, N. J., the privilege of imme- 
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diate transportation without appraisement of dutiable mer- 
chandise—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 3671) to establish a na- 
tional military park at the battlefield of Stones River—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3672) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Tullahoma, in 
the State of Tennessee—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 3673) to authorize the 
issuing of bonds for the improvement of the waterways—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STURGISS: A bill (H. R. 3674) creating a volunteer 
retired list—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3675) to authorize the erection of a monu- 
ment at Fort Seybert, W. Va., to commemorate the capture and 
massacre of Captain Seybert and a number of men and women 
at that point and in the South Fork and South Branch valleys of 
the Potomac by the noted Indian chief Kill Buck and his band of 
* warriors in the year 1758—to the Committee on the 
Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3676) to establish a fish-cultural station 
in Tucker County, in the State of West Virginia—to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3677) to provide for the creation of a 
national highways commission, and for the construction, im- 
provement, and maintenance of public highways, in cooperation 
with the several States—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: A bill (H. R. 3678) to regulate the 
movement and anchorage of vessels in Penobscot River, Maine— 
to the Committee on Interstate and foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 3679) to amend an act entitled 
“An act for the widening of Benning road, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 16, 1908—to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 3680) to regulate 
the hours of work of post-office clerks employed in first and 
second class post-oflices—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CURRIER: A bill (H. R. 3681) to amend section 
4920 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to 
patents—to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3682) to amend section 4886 of the Revised 
Statutes relating to patents—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. CAPRON: A bill (H. R. 3683) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the State of Rhode Island—to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 4299) to provide for the erection 
of a new subtreasury building at San Francisco, Cal.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 4800) to 
provide for the erection of a public building at Beckley, W. Va.— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SULZER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 32) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution providing for the 
election of Senators of the United States by direct vote of the 
people—to the Committee on Election of President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 33) re- 
questing the President of the United States to renew negotiations 
with the Government of Russia to secure for American mis- 
sionaries in Russia the same rights enjoyed by Russian mis- 
1 in the United States—to the Commttee on Foreign 

airs. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
34) for the relief of the firm of Fearon, Daniel & Co., of New 
York and Shanghai—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CLINE: Concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 9) to 
provide for survey of a ship canal via Toledo, Ohio, and Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to Chicago, Il—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: Concurrent resolution 
(H. C. Res. 10) authorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the eleventh special report of the Commissioner of Labor—to 
the Committee on Printing. 

Also, concurrent resolution (H: C. Res. 11) to print additional 
copies of the tenth special report of the Commissioner of Labor— 
to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution (H. Res. 44) authorizing Door- 
keeper of the House of Representatives to provide files, ete.— 
to the Committee on Rules; 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: Memorial of the legislature of Wash- 
ington, recommending national elk preserve in Wyoming—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 
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By Mr. LINDBERGH: Memorial of the legislature of Min-. 


nesota, requesting the Federal Government to refrain from 
levying an inheritance tax—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Minnesota, protesting 
against that feature of the denatured alcohol law requiring a 
fee of $20 to be paid for individual stills—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Minnesota, urging the 
connection of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River by 
canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also memorial of the legislature of Minnesota, requesting 
appropriation for clearing the channel of the Minnesota River— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the legislature 
of Wisconsin, asking the United States Government to repair 
the levee on the north side of the Wisconsin River at Portage, 
Wis.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 3684) granting a pension to 
Jane Patterson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 3685) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles Russet—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3686) to remove the charge of desertion on 
the rolls against officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 3687) granting a pension 
to William A. Crane—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3688) granting a pension to John W. 
Bryant—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3689) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John R. Ellis—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3690) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Sanford F. Timmons—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3691) granting a pension to William Z. 
Leitner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3692) granting a pension to Clara Weber— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3693) granting an increase of pension to 
Perry W. Shaffer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 3694) for the allowance of 
certain claims under the Tucker and Bowman acts—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BARCLAY: A bill (H. R. 3695) granting an increase 
of pension to Frank T. Wallace—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3696) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry E. Schreffier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3697) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Montgomery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3698) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Saylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3699) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaiah Coplin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3700) granting an increase of pension to 
George Black—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8701) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Lucore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3702) granting an increase of pension to 
G. T. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3703) granting an increase of pension to 
John Newman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3704) granting a pension to Caroline M. 
Lucas—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H. R. 3705) granting an increase 
of pension to George A. Rutter—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: A bill (H. R. 3706) granting a pension 
to Daniel Lane—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: A bill (H. R. 3707) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Peter Montgomery—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3708) granting an increase of pension to 
Norwood Tobias—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 3709) for the relief of J. W. 
Cain, Morde Fuller, Charles Van Buren, and H. C. Perry—to the 
Committee on Claims, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3710) for the relief of the heirs of John 
H. McCutchen, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3711) granting a pension to Columba F. 
Mitchell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 3712) granting a pension 
to Susan M. Southworth—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 3713) to pro- 
vide for payment of the claims of the Augustinians, the Do- 
minicans, the Recoletos, and the Franciscans, religious orders 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the Philippine Islands—to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 3714) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel S. Weaver—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3715) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron Summers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3716) granting an increase of pension to 
William Connell—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3717) granting a pension to James M. 
Vint—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H, R. 3718) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel Barnard—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3719) granting an increase of pension to 
George C. Church—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3720) granting an increase of pension to 
William Spaulding—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3721) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Eddy—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3722) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Voelker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3723) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac W. Thorp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3724) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles D. Harris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3725) granting an increase of pension to 
William Spatch—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 3726) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles O. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3727) granting an increase of pension to 
William Dutcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3728) granting an increase of pensien to 
Stephen T. Wade—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3729) granting an increase of pension to 
William Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3730) granting an increase of pension to 
Matthias N. Wells—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3731) granting an increase of pension to 
Philena Kemery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3732) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Dunn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3733) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac R. Bryan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3734) granting a pension to William Schaf- 
fer—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3735) granting a pension to Maggie Dor- 
win—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3736) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3737) granting a pension to Etta A. Craft— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3788) granting a pension to Hattie Rus- 
sell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 3739) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Philip Lockwood—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FASSETT: A bill (H. R. 3740) granting an increase 
of Pension to Charles A, Miller—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3741) granting an increase of pension to 
Wiliam Tongue—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3742) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Conlon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3743) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Ferris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3744) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Roody—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 3745) for the 
relief of W. F. Mitchell—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3746) for the relief of T. M. Rea—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 3747) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert J. Bingaman—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3748) granting an increase of pension to 
James K. Brewer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3749) granting an increase of pension to 
John Cluck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8750) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael H. Crouse—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3751) granting an increase of pension to 
John Donachy—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3752) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Erb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3753) granting an increase of pension to 
David Funk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8754) granting an increase of pension to 
William Gilbert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3755) granting an increase of pension to 
John ©. Hamer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3756) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. M. W. Kennedy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3757) granting an increase of pension to 
James Kirkwood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3758) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Locke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3759) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Long—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3760) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Long—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3761) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Loudenschlager—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8762) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine C. Loy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3763) granting an increase of pension to 
John Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3764) granting an increase of pension to 
Pott Phillips—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3765) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Price—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3766) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3767) granting an increase of pension to 
John Rourke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3768) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Schrawder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3769) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Sheaffer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3770) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob S. Shaffer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3771) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Shaffer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8772) granting an increase of pension to 
John A, Speck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3773) granting an increase of pension to 
James K. Snyder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3774) granting an increase of pension to 
David G. Stahl—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3775) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Vandling—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3776) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Vertz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8777) granting an increase of pension to 
George Wineland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3778) granting an increase of pension to 
Riley R. Zerbe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3779) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bair—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3780) granting a pension to John D. 
Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3781) granting a pension to Mary E. T. 
Barber—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3782) granting a pension to Carrie Booher— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3783) granting a pension to Sadie Doan— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3784) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Hood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3785) granting a pension to Jacob H 
Howell—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3786) granting a pension to Joseph W. 
Shirey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3787) granting a pension to Casper 
Wickey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3788) for the relief of Henry Brant—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3789) for the relief of George W. Cleven- 
ger—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3790) for the relief of Michael Nave—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3791) for the relief of Henry C. Wolfe 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3792) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of George D. Herman, deceased—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3793) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of William Findly Morrow—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 3794) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Marston—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3795) granting an increase of pension to 
Mantie Hills—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 3796) 
granting an increase of pension to J. Howard Willets—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3797) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore Ranigan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3798) granting an increase of pension to 
Rickard Gennett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3799) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Henderson—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3800) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas B. Coles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3801) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward G. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3802) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Brewster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3803) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen H. Chew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3804) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles B. Smith—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3805) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen H. Chew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3806) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank T. Hill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3807) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Burnwood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3808) granting an increase of pension to 
Berdsall Cornell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3809) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3810) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas L. Forbis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3811) granting an increase of pension to 
David B. Husted—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3812) granting an increase of pension to 
George Laws—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3813) granting an increase of pension to 
James J. Lamb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3814) granting an increase of pension to 
William Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3815) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan G. Maken—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3816) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael O’Neill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3817) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Penn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3818) granting an increase of pension to 
Hamilton M. Roney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3819) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3820) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin Tyler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3821) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilbur F. Vannote—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3822) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah S. Woodward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3823) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Weaber—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3824) granting an increase of pension to 
George L. White—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3825) granting a pension to Edward G. 
Brown—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3826) granting a pension to Ellen Ed- 
wards—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3827) ganting a pension to Patrick Me- 
Clafferty—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3828) granting a pension to Thomas S. 
Stevens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3829) granting a pension to Providence S. 
Ludlam—to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3830) granting a pension to David U. 
Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3831) granting a pension to Mary J. Mer- 
win—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3832) granting a pension to Jacob N. 
Wunder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3833) granting a pension to George W. 
Hartman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3834) to correct the military record of 
Daniel O’Sullivan—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3835) to correct the military record 
Bernard Rodgers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3836) to correct the military record 
William H. Cornell—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3837) to correct the military record 
George Davidson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3838) to correct the military record 
William S. Schenck—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3839) to correct the military record 
Robert T. Short—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3840) for the relief of Rear-Admiral John 
J. Read, U. S. Navy, retired—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3841) for the relief of the owners of the 
schooner T. P. Leined, or their legal representatives—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3842) for the relief of Allan L. Briggs— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3843) for the relief of Adolphus Yuncker— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8844) for the relief of Anna M. Mershon, 
administratrix of Daniel S. Mershon, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3845) to authorize the President of the 
United States to appoint Maj. Gen. Oliver O. Howard, retired, 
to be lieutenant-general, United States Army—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3846) to permit Eugene Boehm to prose- 
cute an action against the United States Government in the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3847) referring the claim of the legal rep- 
resentatives of William T. Duvall, deceased, against the United 
States to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GILL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 3848) granting an 
increase of pension to Nannie C. Potter—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3849) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Sullivan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8850) granting a pension to Helen Has- 
call Woodward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRANT: A bill (H. R. 3851) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Hooper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 3852) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George A. Brown—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3853) granting an increase of pension to 
Howell H. Trask—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3854) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Heald—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3855) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph P. Gass—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3856) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Spaulding—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3857) granting an increase of pension to 
David S. Arnold—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3858) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Count—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3859) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert B. Shirts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3860) granting an increase of pension to 
William Rowley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3861) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward J. Disbrow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3862) granting an increase of pension to 
Byron Fisher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3863) granting an increase of pension to 
Ephriam B. Glass—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3864) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Edson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3865) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. Breithaupt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3866) granting an increase of pension to 
Marshall B. Burk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3867) granting an increase of pension to 
Randall C, Waterman—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3868) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Haus—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3869) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Sherburne—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3870) granting an increase of pension to 
William G. Brooks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3871) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan Shook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3872) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Curtis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3873) granting an increase of pension to 
James S. Donahue—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3874) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Neal—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3875) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8876) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias J. Everett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3877) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Amick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3878) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel H. Maxam—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3879) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3880) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Greenfield—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3881) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward N. King—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3882) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Shoop—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3883) granting an increase of pension to 
William. Burns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3884) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Rushmore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3885) granting a pension to Emilia Gran- 
ger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3886) granting a pension to Mary J. Ells- 
worth—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3887) granting a pension to Nettie J. 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3888) granting a pension to Katie V. 
Kellogg—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3889) granting a pension to Mary M. 
Brooks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3890) granting a pension to Celina M. 
Bass—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8891) granting a pension to David Kuney— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3892) granting a pension to William 
Bills—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3893) granting a pension to Wesley H. 
Crockett—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3894) granting ‘a pension to Mary A. 
Dawes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3895) granting a pension to Frank Mead— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3896) granting a pension to Harlow S. 
Sherwood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3897) granting a pension to Jenette Bab- 
cock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3898) granting a pension to William Me- 
Gee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3899) granting a pension to Benson W. 
Paddock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3900) granting a pension to Jane Innels— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3901) granting a pension to William J. 
Feather—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3902) granting a pension to William H. 
Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3903) granting a pension to Ida Eubank— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3904) granting a pension to Melita Latta— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3905) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Alliger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3906) granting an increase of pension to 
Elmore Hardman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3907) granting a pension to Eliza Brace- 
lin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3908) granting a pension to Albert C. 
Sheldon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3909) granting a pension to Herbert L. 
Lemon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3910) granting a pension to Esther Gard— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3911) granting a pension to George W. 
Bannan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3912) granting a pension to Eliza A. 
Burger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3913) granting a pension to Roderick R. 
Ackley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3914) for the relief of Earl Hoisington— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3915) for the relief of Joseph P. Binns, 
deceased—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3916) for the relief of Charles Geisler— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3917) for the relief of Richard Stines—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3918) for the relief of Samuel Washburn, 
deceased—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3919) for the relief of Hudson M. Harris— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3920) for the relief of George Davis—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3921) for the relief of Warren Wright— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3922) for the relief of Samuel Lenharr— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3923) for the relief of Peter Gordon—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8924) for the relief of the widow of Har- 
rison S. Weeks—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3925) for the relief of John Laberdy—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3926) for the relief of Jacob Garner—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3927) for the relief of Charles H. Lock- 
wood—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3928) for the relief of George H. White— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H.`R. 3929) for the relief of John Reed, alias 
Michael Flapnigan—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3930) for the relief of John Lamb, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3931) for the relief of Rey. George W. C. 
Smith—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3932) for the relief of Myron Powers—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3933) for the relief of Joseph I. York—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill- (H. R. 3934) for the relief of John Hahn—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3935) for the relief of Thomas B. 
Streeter—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3936) granting relief to certain members 
of the Seventh Michigan Cavalry, war of the rebellion—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3937) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Thomas E. 
Streeter—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 3938) granting a pension to 
W. K. Whittaker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3939) granting a pension to R. H. Far- 
row—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3940) granting a pension to J. J. Gilli- 
land—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3941) granting a pension to Andrew J. 
Patten—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3942) granting a pension to Thomas F. 
Robinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3943) granting a pension to John B. 
Clements—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3944) granting a pension to Thomas B. 
Maberry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3945) granting a pension to Joseph T. 
Kerby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3946) granting a pension to Mary Brady— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3947) granting a pension to Mary A. Run- 
yan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3948) granting a pension to James T. 
Calvin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions.“ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3949) granting a pension to J. H. Ste- 
phens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3950) granting a pension to George W. 
Drake--to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3951) granting a pension to Tim Clifford— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3952) granting a pension. to Mordecai 
Gladish—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3953) granting a pension to Joseph L. 
Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3954) granting a pension to James Glad- 
ish—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8955) granting a pension to Paris G. Strick- 
land—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3956) granting a pension to Joseph Caton— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3957) granting a pension to Richard L. 
Drumwright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3958) granting a pension to Leonidas H. 
Hightshoe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3959) granting a pension to George W. 
Chapman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3960) granting a pension to Melissa R. 
Vaughn—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3961) granting a pension to James M. Wil- 
kerson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3962) granting a pension to John I. Chap- 
man—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3963) granting a pension to Ozias Haw- 
kins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3964) granting a pension to James M. 
Allen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3965) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew M. York—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3966) granting an increase of pension to 
Elbert Nugent—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3967) to correct the military record of 
James J. Wallis—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3968) for the relief of the widow and heirs 
of John A. Stephens, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. . 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 3969) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. Freeman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3970) granting an increase of pension to 
Ephriam Boslar—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3971) granting an increase of pension to 
Wiliam Allen King—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3972) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Doty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3973) granting an increase of pension to 
Mathew Dorman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3974) granting an increase of pension to 
O. H. Williard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 3975) granting an increase 
of pension to Laura M. Weeks—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3976) granting an increase of pension to 
Oscar E. Hildebrand—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3977) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. Drohan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3978) granting a pension to Eugene F. 
3 alias Marvey Chase —to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3979) for the relief of Edward Fitch—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3980) granting an increase of pension to 
Eleanor H. Fletcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 3981) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Colsher—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3982) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of David F. Wallace—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3983) for the relief of Joseph H. Thomp- 
son—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3984) for the relief of Joseph Thompson— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3985) for the relief of W. J. Winsett—to 
the Committee on War Claims, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3986) for the relief of the estate of James 
D. Hays—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3987) for the relief of the estate of James 
F. Phillips, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3988) for the relief of the estate of David 
Wise—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3989) for the relief of the heirs of W. W. 
Summers—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3990) for the relief of the heirs of Madison 
Turner—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3991) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Bradshaw—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 3992) 

granting an increase of pension to Franklin D. Young—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3993) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Hinchman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3994) granting an increase of pension to 
George Lawhorn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 3995) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Cyrus H. Keeley—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOYCE: A bill (H. R. 3996) granting a pension to 
William F. Slack—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3997) granting an increase of pension to 
J. Enoch Bailey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 3998) for the relief of John W. 
Thomas—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3999) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Wallace—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LASSITER: A bill (H. R. 4000) for the relief of 
Lettie Myers—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4001) for the relief of Sallie R. Walton— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4002) for the relief of W. H. Harrison— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4003) for the relief of G. W. Browder—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4004) for the relief of Pickrell & Brooks— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4005) for the relief of George L. Watkins, 
Bettie A. Hamilton, Junius F. Watkins, Louisa J. Jones, and 
Lottie E. Kidd—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4006) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Walton, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4007) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Gee, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4008) for the relief of the estate of John 
B. Ege, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4009) for the relief of the estate of Peter 
McEnery, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4010) for the relief of the estate of Richard 
Wiseman, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4011) for, the relief of the estate of David 
B. Tennant, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4012) for the relief of the estate of John 
J. Mitchell, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4013) for the relief of the estate of Mary 
N. Cox, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4014) for the relief of the estate of R. A. 
Young—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4015) to carry ont the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of the trustees of Calvary Episcopal 
fey Dinwiddie Court House, Va.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4016) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of the trustees of Oak Grove Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh, Reams Station, Va.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4017) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Susan R. Jones, administratrix—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4018) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of the wardens of Merchants Hope Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, Prince George County, Va.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4019) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of the trustees of Smiths Grove Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Dinwiddie County, Va.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4020) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of the trustees of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Garys, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4021) granting a pension to Loring L. 
Edwards—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4022) granting a pension to John Eu- 
banks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 4023) granting an increase 
of pension to William Unverzagt—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4024) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Casey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 4025) granting an in- 


crease of pension to James J. Morrison—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4026) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Martin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4027) granting an increase of pension to 
Alex Mattison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4028) granting an increase of pension to 
Permelia A. Creed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4029) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Case—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4030) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate S. West—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4031) granting an increase of pension to 
Dora Raine Willcoxon—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4032) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert H. Goodman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4033) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred R. Bradeen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4034) granting an increase of pension to 
James Carroll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4085) granting a pension to Minor L. 
Braden—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4086) granting a pension to Benjamin 
Williams—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4037) granting a pension to William Bar- 
rett—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4038) granting a pension to Martha J. 
England—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4089) granting a pension to Mary Burns— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4040) granting a pension to Laura A. 
Bennett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4041) granting a pension to Charles S. 
Kinman—to*the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4042) granting a pension to Andrew 
Dine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4043) granting a pension to John J. San- 
ders—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4044) granting a pension to Rachel E. 
Bean—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4045) granting a pension to Louise Jane 
Belisle—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4046) granting a pension to Thomas F. 
Prendergast—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4047) granting a pension to Titus B. 
Willard—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4048) granting a pension to John Mon- 
crief—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: A bill (H. R. 4049) granting an increase 
of pension to John Hatch—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 4050) granting an increase of 
pension to Royal J. Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4051) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Jeffers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4052) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4053) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos Lake—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4054) granting an increase of pension to 
Albyn L. Bellinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4055) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Lacy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4056) granting a pension to Abraham 
Moggo—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4057) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Joseph Neveux—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4058) to remove the charges of desertion 
5 55 the record of John Winton—to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4059) to reimburse Leroy D. Simonds for 
money expended by him on homestead lands entered to him by 
error of United States land agent—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 4060) granting 
a pension to John W. King—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WANGER: A bill (H. R. 4061) granting an increase 
of pension to Washington A. Bell—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 4062) granting an increase 
—5 pension to W. M. Elliott—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ns. 

By Mr. MALBY: A bill (H. R. 4063) granting an increase of 
pension to Fred H. Cramer—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
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By Mr. MAYNARD: A bill (H. R. 4064) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucy W. Binford—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4065) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha L. De Ryder—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4066) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Roseberry—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4067) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver M. Allen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4068) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Whitty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4069) granting a pension to Nancy Tay- 
lor—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4070) granting a pension to John Thomas 
Poyner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4071) granting a pension to Matilda G. 
Willingham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4072) granting a pension to Anna P. 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4078) granting a pension to James J. 
Booth—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4074) granting a pension to John C. 
Quinn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 4075) granting a pension to Mary A. Bar- 
rand—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4076) granting a pension to John W. 
Davis—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4077) granting a pension to Thomas 
Allen—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4078) for the relief of Mary F. Land—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4079) for the relief of Mary Cornick—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4080) for the relief of Alexander Perry— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4081) for the relief of James F. Carr—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4082) for the relief of William Edward 
Bailey—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4083) for the relief of Robert H. Holland— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4084) for the relief of Elise Trigg Shields— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4085) for the relief of Benjamin P. 
Loyall—to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4086) for the relief of Mrs. Margaret 
Thompson—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4087) for the relief of Charles Cox—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4088) for the relief of Ð, J. Seeds—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4089) for the relief of Lieut. Commander 
Kenneth McAlpine—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4090) for the relief of Hudson Brothers, 
of Norfolk, Va.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4091) for the relief of Thomas B. Miller, 
legal heir of Milton R. Muzzy—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4092) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Robert I. Walton, jr., and Etta Walton, deceased—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4093) for the relief of the owners of the 
American schooner Wilson and Hunting and cargo—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4094) for the relief of the heirs of Jesse 
Miller, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4095) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
G. Wright—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4096) for the relief of the heirs of Samuel 
Tucker, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4097) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of the heirs of Lewis Ellison—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4098) to permit Charles F. Dalby, of Nor- 
folk County, Va., to enter suit in the United States Court of 
Claims for damages—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4099) to reinstate in the United States 
Navy on the retired list Henry Worthing Robie, of Portsmouth, 
Va.—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4100) making provision for a memorial to 
Matthew Fontaine Maury—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4101) to place Dr. Henry Smith on the 
retired list of the army—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4102) providing for reference to the 
Court of Claims of the claim of Eli Alley’s personal representa- 
tives for property and stores taken and destroyed by the 
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federal authorities during the civil war—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4103) providing for the promotion of 
Chief Boatswain Patrick Deery, U. S. Navy—to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 4104) granting an increase 
of pension to Arak C. Kimball—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 4105) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Levi E. Hames—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4106) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel H. Crawley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARSONS: A bill (H. R. 4107) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Samuel Schiffer—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 4108) granting a pension to 
Mattie L. Wade—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 4109) granting a pen- 
sion to Henry Pullam—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4110) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Moore—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4111) granting a pension to William 
Fuller—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4112) granting a pension to Nancy Shel- 
ton—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4113) granting a pension to Samuel Pot- 
ter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4114) granting a pension to Levi P. Rob- 
erts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4115) granting a pension to Mary A. Pre- 
cise—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4116) granting a pension to S. F. Ken- 
namer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4117) granting a pension to William M, 
Hall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4118) granting a pension to Albert M. 
Geiger—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4119) granting a pension to William T. 
Green—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4120) granting a pension to Edith A. Me- 
Carteney—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4121) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
McKinn Friar—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4122) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Barbee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4123) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan B. Hall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4124) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Hall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4125) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard H. Smith—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4126) granting an increase of pension to 
John G. McAllister—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4127) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Suits—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4128) granting an increase of pension to 
E. G. Falkner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4129) granting an increase of pension to 
William Carroll McKinney—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4130) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Hayes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPERRY: A bill (H. R. 4131) granting an increase 
of pension to Marcus M. Hall—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4132) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank B. Hitchcock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4133) granting an increase of pension to 
Gustave Frey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4134) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Allen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4135) granting an increase of pension to 
David S. Dort—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4136) granting an increase of pension to 
Jerome Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4137) granting an increase of pension to 
Mathew Sullivan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4138) for the relief of tbe estate of Sarah 
B. Field—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4139) for the relief of the estate of Frances 
B. Elliott—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STANLEY: A bill (H. R. 4140) for the relief of 
George W. Lackey, surviving partner of the firm of William 
Lackey & Sons—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4141) for the relief of the estate of John 
M. Higgins, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 
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By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 4142) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James R. Carr—to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4143) granting an increase of pension to 
Hall Boynton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4144) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Kinsley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4145) granting a pension to Ralph G. Tan- 
ner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4146) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Redmond—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4147) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus M. Goodale—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 4148) granting an increase 
of pension to Eugene F. Skiffington—to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4149) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Clayton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4150) for the relief of Charles Wright 
Geddes—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4151) for the relief of Edmund F. Jen- 
kins—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4152) for the relief of Thomas Camp- 
bell—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4153) for the relief of Frederick See—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4154) for the relief of the victims of the 
General Slocum disaster—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4155) to correct the military record of 
Hugh Reid and to grant him an honorable discharge—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4156) to appoint Warren C. Beach a cap- 
tain in the army and place him on the retired list—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A bill (H. R. 4157) granting an increase 
of pension to Gertrude Bentzoni—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4158) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Hogan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4159) granting an increase of pension to 
B. H. Randall—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4160) granting an increase of pension to 
George Aman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4161) granting an increase of pension to 
Osker Gross—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4162) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael W. Weber—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4163) granting an increase of pension to 
George Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4164) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Murphy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4165) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert N. Fellers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4166) granting a pension to Annie M. 
Biggs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4167) granting a pension to Mary Jane 
Brayton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4168) granting a pension to Virginia 
Whytock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 4169) granting an 
increase of pension to Martin Modie—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4170) granting an increase of pension to 
Alonzo C. Fleming—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4171) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan C. Gunder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4172) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac T. Evahs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4173) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac B. Hughey—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4174) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Kemper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4175) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Irey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4176) granting an increase of pension to 
Washington G. Marshall—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4177) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward B. MeMillan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4178) granting an increase of pension to 
Newton S. Haller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4179) granting an increase of pension to 
William Burke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4180) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Dean—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4181) granting an increase of pension to 
George Albright—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4182) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan B. McGrew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4183) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard E. Welch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4184) granting an increase of pension to 
David L. Coffman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4185) granting an increase of pension to 
Willard B. Walters—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4186) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Bradley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4187) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Sherman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4188) granting an increase of pension to 
James Baxter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4189) granting an increase of pension to 
James E. Winegardner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4190) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Denny—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4191) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Milot—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4192) granting an increase of pension to 
Asa L. Rees—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4193) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Windsor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4194) granting an increase of pension to 
Allen M. Gibbons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4195) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4196) granting an increase of pension to 
John Burkhart—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4197) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Wayne—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4198) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas S. Nutter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4199) granting an increase of pension to 
Jasper Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4200) granting an increase of pension to 
William Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4201) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucian L. Watson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4202) granting an increase of pension to 
James Hamrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4203) granting an increase of pension to 
Noah T. Shaw—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4204) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelius Leport—to the Committe on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4205) granting a pension to Kate Lackey— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4206) granting a pension to Nancy Cun- 
ningham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4207) granting a pension to Anna L. Col- 
lins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4208) granting a pension to Aschah 
Barnes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4209) granting a pension to Grace L. Fin- 
sterwald—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4210) granting a pension to John II. 
Moore—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4211) granting a pension to Charles McCol- 
lister—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4212) granting a pension to George A. De 
Voe—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4218) granting a pension to Winfield S. 
Hicks—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4214) granting a pension to James M. 
Polsley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4215) for the relief of Thomas Finley—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 4216) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anton Wolf—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 4217) 
for relief of heirs of Nancy Burfield—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4218) for the relief of the heirs of Nancy 
Barfield, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 4219) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of James S. Miller—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 4220) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Abram Robbins—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4221) granting an increase of pension to 
John Koch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4222) granting an increase of pension to 
William E. Clarke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4223) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Casson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4224) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Shaffer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4225) granting an increase of pension to 
Ashbell C. Wheeler—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4226) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac A. Brosius—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4227) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac S. Duck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4228) granting an increase of pension to 
Ebenezer Mott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4229) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Karstetter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4230) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Bird—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4231) granting an increase of pension to 
John Sweeds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4232) granting an increase of pension to 
Israel Osman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4233) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Hoof—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4234) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie K. Noll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4235) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan C. Long—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4236) granting an increase of pension to 
James Soper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4237) granting an increase of pension to 
John Maneval—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4238) granting an increase of pension to 
John H, W. Lawrance—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4239) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Buckbee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4240) granting an increase of pension to 
Matthias Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4241) granting an increase of pension to 
Harry T. Peet—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4242) granting an increase of pension to 
David Rorabaugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4248) granting an increase of pension to 
John Abott—to the Committtee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4244) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Crissman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4245) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip Styers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4246) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles B. Fisher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4247) granting an increase of pension to 
William Willoughby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4248) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Metzgar—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4249) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Poust—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4250) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis McGinnis—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4251) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Venatta—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4252) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Hall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4253) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Brimmer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4254) granting an increase of pension to 
John Shroat—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4255) granting an increase of pension to 
Ralph M. Musser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4256) granting an increase of pension to 
George S. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4257) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram L. Yoder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4258) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Roche—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4259) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh J. Magee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4260) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Schuyler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4261) granting an increase of pension to 
Waan H. H. McCowan—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4262) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick R. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4263) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Musto—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4264) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph R. Duffield—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4265) granting an increase of pension te 
David O’Brien—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4266) granting an increase of pension te 
Eli Webb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4267) granting an increase of pension te 
James E. Beach—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4268) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet M. Ritter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4269) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bessinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4270) granting an increase of pension te 
Peter Schaddle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4271) granting an increase of pension to 
Leonard H. Brady—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4272) granting an increase of pension te 
Cassius C. Warren—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4273) granting an increase of pension to 
Silas T. Cleveland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4274) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Parker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4275) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Dayton, alias William Ross—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4276) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Mecum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4277) granting an increase of pension tc 
Gilbert H. Tremain—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4278) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew P. Stewart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4279) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Clary—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4280) granting an increase of pension to 
Percey H. White—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4281) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Kelley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4282) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob S. Kimball—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4283) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Lockey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4284) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus W. Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4285) granting an increase of pension to 
John Hall—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4286) granting an increase of pension to 
George Marker—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4287) granting a pension to William Lam- 
merhirt—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4288) granting a pension to Julian Stad- 
don—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4289) granting a pension to Chauncey G. 
Tripp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4290) granting a pension to Martin V. 
Stanton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4291) for the relief of John L. O’Mara— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4292) for the relief of William S. Rote— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4293) to correct the military record of 
Joseph G. Young—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4294) to correct the military record of 
C. W. Walker—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4295) to correct the military record of 
Dennis Haneen—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4296) to correct the military record of 
George O. Pratt—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4297) to correct the military record of 
Hiram B. Wilson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 4298) restoring the name of Henry L. 
Beck to the army rolls as captain and providing that he then 
3 on the retired list—to the Committee on Military 

a 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of J. M. Smucker, of Orrville, 
Ohio, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—-to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of William Z. Leit- 
ner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia: Petition of A. Black, presi- 
dent of the Acme Brewing Company, of Macon, Ga., asking re- 
moval of the duty on Canadian barley—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Georgia, favoring 
retention of the present tariff duty on lumber—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: Petition of citizens of Boonville, Ind., 
against reduction of duty on barley—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CAPRON: Petition of trustees of the Providence 
(R. I.) Public Library, against increasing the duty on books 
and printed matter—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Humes Manufacturing Company, of East 
Providence, It. I., favoring retention of duty on sal soda—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Woman's Christian Union of Pawtucket; 
Ann Gordon Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of Provi- 
dence; First Free Baptist Church of Providence, all in the State 
of Rhode Island, favoring bill regulating shipment of liquor 
into prohibition territory—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Joseph Walker— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of Alfred C. Schmidt, Annie A. Dillon, Thomas 
F. McGrath, Perry Smith, and James C. Davis, of Peace Dale; 
Newport Paper and Grocery Company, George W. Perry, James 
F. Dunbar, Joseph C. Condon, and R. T. Lennon, of Pawtucket, 
all in the State of Rhode Island, favoring repeal of duty on raw 
and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Joseph C. Condon, George M. Perry, and 
James F. Dunbar, of Pawtucket, R. I., against duty on teas 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Providence (R. I.) Brewing Company, for the 
removal of duty on Canadian barley—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petitions of Zincer & Deben- 
dorfer, of Monroe; M. Munson, of Blanchardville; Posler Illi- 
frit, of Leslie; and Fred Blackbourn, of-Dunbarton, all in the 
State of Wisconsin, favoring reduction of duty on raw and re- 
fined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURRIER: Petition of D. C. Hamlin and others, of 
Gorham, N. H., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Halbrook Grocery Company, of Woodsyviile, 
and George E. Halbrook & Co., of Keene, all in the State of New 
Hampshire, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ESCH: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Isaac 
R. Bryan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

_ Also, petition of G. A. Dubois and others, against reduction 
of the duty on wood pulp—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: Petitions of W. C. Smith, R. C. 
Marchand, and Preston & Sons, of Fairhaven, Vt., favoring re- 
duction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of C. G. Robertson, of Baltimore, 
Md., for reduction of duty on aluminum and alumina—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the American Box Company, of Chicago, III., 
against reduction of tariff on lumber and its products—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the legislature of the State of Illinois, against 
increase of duty on imported manufactured moving-picture 
films, etc.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
against increase of tariff on print paper—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Mrs, Mantie Hills— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Concurrent resolution of the legislature 
of Minnesota, against a federal inheritance tax; also petitions of 
OC. M. Newland and 15 others, of the second district of Minne- 
sota, against a reduction on duty on barley; Northern Granite 
Manufacturers’ Association, of St. Cloud, against reduction of 
duty on granite; Allyn Brothers, of Madison Lake, against duty 
on tea and coffee; and Olaf L. Peterson, of Fairmount; Allyn 
Brothers, of Madison Lake; F. T. Winkler, of Currie; and H. A. 
Alleman, of Mankato, all in the State of Minnesota, favoring 
reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of R. C. Schmid and 16 others, of Springfield, 
Minn., against parcels-post and postal savings bank laws—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Paper to accompany bill for re- 
lief of John D. Tidrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of R. B. Ullom, N. B. Mercer, W. D. Hobbs, 
W. H. Hobbs, Will E. Seal, and Fred Mantz, of Barnesville, 
Ohio, fayering repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of G. W. Wilkins, of Hendrysburg, Ohio, favor- 
ing reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWELL of Utah: Petition of citizens of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, against duty on coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: Petition of William Hervey, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of George W. Caswell and 80 promi- 
nent hotels, individuals, clubs, and restaurants of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of Rock Island Lodge, No. 980, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, for an American elk 
reservation in Wyoming—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois: Petition of certain citizens of 
Rantoul, III., against duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of residents of Republican City 
and Holdridge, both in the State of Nebraska—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: Petition of Mayview Farmers’ Union, 
against the parcels post and postal savings banks—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SABATH: Petition of senators and representatives of 
the State of Illinois, against a duty on manufactured moving- 
picture films—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Petition of senate of the 
State of Minnesota, against a national inheritance tax—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of legislature of Minnesota, against the $20 tax 
on worms for individual stills in the manufacture of de- 
natured alcohol—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STURGISS: Petition of National Commercial Com- 
pany, of Martinsburg, W. Va., against duty on coffee ot tea—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Petition of farmers of Michigan, favor- 
ing removal of duty on hides—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: Petition of Thomas Mendenhall & 
Son, of Osgood, Ohio, favoring reduction of duty on raw and re- 
fined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WANGER: Petitions of Albert K. Comly, of Phila- 
delphia; Frank W. Calvert and W. W. Williamson, of Nar- 
berth, Montgomery County, all in the State of Pennsylvania, for 
the removal of the duty from raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, March 24, 1909. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 

ADDITIONAL COPIES OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 12. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That during the present session of Congress there shall be oe an 
allotted for distribution to each Member of the House of resenta- 
tives 40 copies and to each Senator 60 copies of the dall 'ONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD in addition to the number now provided by law, but no 
portion of said additional quota shall be reserved for binding. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask what this is? 

Mr. MANN. It provides that during this session of Congress- 
40 additional copies of the daily Rercorp shall be allotted to 
Members of the House and 60 additional copies to Members of 
the Senate. 


Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. I withdraw the objection. 


2 The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1438. 

The question was put. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Is it not necessary under 
paragraph 4 of Rule XXIV that the House first by a two- 
thirds vote dispense with proceedings under that rule before 
we can proceed to consider public business? It is the new rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will look at the rule. The recol- 
lection of the Chair is that it is necessary. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, there must be a calendar of that 
kind before it is necessary, it seems to me. 

The SPEAKER. How is that? 

Mr. PAYNE. There must be a calendar and bills upon that 
calendar which can be considered. However, I will ask unani- 
mous consent—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is true. 
at that rule a minute. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with that order to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to refresh his recollection 
about the rule. The rule is: 

On Wednesday of each week no business shall be in order except as 
ek at by paragraph 4 of Rule XXIV, unless the House by a two- 

irds vote on motion to dispense therewith shall otherwise determine. 
On such a motion there may be debate not to exceed five minutes for 
and against. 

The Clerk will report paragraph 4 of Rule XXIV. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the unfinished business has been disposed of, the Speaker shall 
call each standing committee In regular order, and then select com- 
mittees, and each committee when named may call up for consideration 
any bill reported by it on a previous day and on the House Calendar, 
and if the Speaker shall not complete the call of the committees before 
the House passes to other business, he I resume the next call where 
he left off, giving preference to the last bill under consideration: Pro- 
vided, That whenever any committee shall have occupied the mornin 
hour on two days, it shall not be in order to call up any other bill unt 
the other committees have been called in their turn. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read the second part of the 
new rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On a call of committees under this rule bills may be called up from 
either the House or the Union Calendar, excepting bills which are 
privileged under the rules; but bills called up from the Union Calendar 
eg then L in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 

This rule shall not apply during the last two weeks of the session. 

It shall not be in order for the Speaker to entertain a motion for a 
a, on any Wednesday except during the last two weeks of the 

The SPEAKER. In answering the parliamentary inquiry of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts the Chair must take notice 
not only of the rules but what there is for consideration under 
the rules, if anything. The Chair has inquired, and that in- 
quiry, in the opinion of the Chair, has required him to state to 
the House that there are no bills on any calendar of the House, 
save alone the bill known as the “ tariff bill,” which bill would 
not be in order on a calendar Wednesday. In that condition, 
answering the parliamentary inquiry, in the opinion of the 
Chair, it is not necessary to moye to dispense with calendar 
Wednesday. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the Chair hear me 
only one minute? 

The SPEAKER. With pleasure. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The rule says, first, that 
no business shall be in order except what appears in the defi- 
nite rule, to wit, the Rule XXIV for the call of committees. 
Now, then, this tariff bill is on the Union Calendar. If the 
committees were called and the Committee.on Ways and Means 
were reached and they tried to call up the tariff bill it would 
not be permissible to go to the Union Calendar for that bill. 

The SPEAKER. Correct. 

Mr, GARDNER of Massachusetts. ‘Therefore, it seems to me, 
Mr. Speaker, that it is quite within the bounds of possibility 
that whereas a majority of this House might wish to proceed 
with the tariff bill or the census bill, or any other bill that hap- 
pened to be on the calendar not privileged, two-thirds of the 
House might not wish to do so. I have brought this up, not in 
any captious spirit, but because I can see possible situations 
arising where there is only one bill on the calendar and that bill 
a privileged bill, and yet where over one-third of the House did 
not wish to consider that bill. It seems to me that the rule is 
as plain as daylight. I simply say that, not that I care which 
way the Chair rules, but because I want the thing definitely 


Let us look 
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settled. But before the Chair rules I should like to have him 
read the rule once more and see whether it does not in its ex- 
press terms forbid the consideration of any business except such 
as comes in under that rule for the call of committees, 

The SPEAKER. In answer to parliamentary inquiries, the 
Chair can only rule upon the present status, and state the 
opinion of the Chair upon it, without regard to any future ques- 
tion that might arise under the rule. The Chair states 
again 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. One moment. The Chair states again that 
there are no bills upon any calendar of the House save alone 
the tariff bill, and it would not be in order on calendar Wednes- 
day to proceed to consider that bill at this stage. The Chair 
could conceive conditions where, there being no business to 
transact under the rules of the House on calendar Wednes- 
day, after committees were called the regular order would 
perhaps naturally be taken up; and even to-day it might be that 
the committees on Ways and Means, Mileage, and Accounts 
might be called, they being the only committees that have been 
appointed. 

But they have no business upon the calendars except as indi- 
eated. After all, in the consideration of the rules it must 
always be remembered that they must be construed together, 
and the Chair, as one Member of the House, must recollect that 
he must take notice of the condition of the calendars; and in 
the opinion of the Chair we must all recollect that “ the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life.“ [Applause.] X 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
crystallize the opinion of the Chair into a ruling, I make the 
point of order that the motion of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Payne] is not in order. I expect the Chair to overrule 
me at once, but I want to crystallize the opinion in the form of 
a ruling. 

Mr. SIMS. In regard to the remark of the Chair about the 
letter and spirit controlling, I think it very proper; but does not 
the rule requiring two-thirds simply make all other business 
out of order except that provided, and is not the statement of 
the Chair in the nature of an argument for a vote of two- 
thirds rather than a reason for dispensing with it? ‘Then, 
again, the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], who is 
the author of the amendment requiring the two-thirds vote to 
change rule as to calendar Wednesday, not being present, might 
not the Chair be mistaken as to the real intention of the gen- 
tleman from New York as to this rule; therefore had we not 
better have a vote? 

The SPEAKER. There is much contention from time to 
time that the rules and their construction should be observed 
so as to satisfy misconceptions as to what the rules are; or in 
other words, to throw a tub to the whale, counting public sen- 
timent and misrepresentation as the whale, rather than to con- 
strue the rules as they are, and from the standpoint of common 
sense and practicability. The Chair states again, if there was 
a bill on the calendar of any kind that could possibly be in 
order to-day, the Chair would refuse to entertain the motion 
of the gentleman from New York under the rule; but 

Mr. CURRIER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. One moment. But the Chair again states 
that these committees might be called, and then it might be 
contended with equal strength and more plausibility that the 
House should twirl its fingers and thumbs one over the other 
for the remainder of the day unless two-thirds of the House 
concluded that they would do something rather than nothing, 
when there is nothing to do. [Laughter.] The Chair overrules 
the point of order. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PAYNE]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE TARIFF. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, with Mr. 
OtmMstep in the chair. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, before I begin the 
remarks I have to make on the subject of the tariff, there are 
two or three preliminary statements I want to make which give 
me a great deal of pleasure. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, 
I want to congratulate you on the auspicious event that 
happened at your home within the last forty-eight hours. 
[Applause.] The coincidences in this life are sometimes quite 
amusing. Yesterday, toward the close of the speech of my dis- 
tinguished friend Mr. Chairman Payne, I injected the remark 
that the production of babies in this country is playing cut. 
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I haye the very highest authority for making that statement— 
the distinguished hunter now on his way to Africa. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I would like to suggest a reason for 


that—because it is the spring and good weather. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I accept the gentleman's sugges- 
tion. I regret to say, after a good deal of investigation and 
observation, that the particular branch of the Caucasian race 
to which most of us belong is dying out in the United States. 
Just after I sat down, after making that remark to Mr, Chair- 
man Payne, Judge PALMER, of Pennsylvania, came over with a 
telegram announcing that a daughter had been born in the 
family of the gentleman presiding to-day [Mr. OLMSTED], on 
which I heartily congratulate him. [Applause.] He makes a 
most excellent presiding officer, and I have no doubt in the 
world that he is a most tender and excellent father. [Applause.] 

In the second place, I wish to thank my distinguished friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] for making the motion to let me pro- 
ceed without limit. I really may get through quicker than I 
would if I proceeded on a limit. These are pleasant experiences 
here. 

I also desire to congratulate the distinguished chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee [Mr, Payne]. I do it from the 
bottom of my heart. He has now become a great historical 
personage. The history of the United States can not be written 
now and leave out the name of SERENO E. PAYNE, of New York. 
[Applause.] He takes his place in the company of Henry Olay, 
Robert J. Walker, Justin S. Morrill, William McKinley, William 
L. Wilson, and Nelson Dingley, as father of a great tariff bill, 
which must be referred to as long as men discuss the tariff in 
the United States, which, judging the future by the past, will be 
until Gabriel blows his trumpet. [Laughter and applause.] 

There is another thing on which I congratulate the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, and I do it as hon- 
estly as I did the other, that during the course of these hear- 
ings, and by his nine and one-half hours’ speech, he has knocked 
higher than a kite the idiotic theory of Doctor Osler. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Be it understood that I am not complaining in any degree 
whatever because he spoke nine and a half hours; it was a 
superb vindication of his physical and mental strength, and 
under the circumstances of the case and the character of the 
speech he was making, explanatory and defensive, answering 
a good many questions from this side, and carrying on an ex- 
tended debate with his political confrères on that side, I do not 
see how it could have been shorter; and what is more, I am not 
dead sure but that it was the wisest thing he could have done 
from a political standpoint, because a good many Republican 
gentlemen, haying fired their shots, will not want to make 
speeches on the bill. 

While J am making these preliminary statements, and I do 
not think I am wasting time in making them, I want to say a 
word about the Committee on Ways and Means. I say now that 
no 18 men—because there were only 18, Mr. Granger being sick 
with the disease which finally proved fatal to him—no 18 men, 
Democrats and Republicans both, in the history of this country 
ever did harder, more tedious, or more fatiguing work than the 
18 members of the Ways and Means Committee did in these 
hearings. [Applause.] 

Think of it! We began at half past 9 in the morning and 
worked until 1 o'clock, took an hour for lunch, then worked 
until 7 o'clock, taking an hour for dinner, as we call it in the 
city, and supper in the country, and worked until 11 and 12 
o'clock at night; keyed up, on edge, tussling with intellectual 
men who had facts in their possession about the tariff which 
they were determined not to give up, while we were determined 
that they should stand and deliver. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne], is nearly old enough to 
be my father. [Laughter.] I have always been credited with 
having an iron constitution, but I believe that he came out of 
that exhausting work fresher than I did, which was an abso- 
lute marvel to me. 

Mr. REEDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
suggestion? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. REEDER. I think it is generally conceded that the im- 
pression was that the gentleman from Missouri is the older of 
the two. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That may be, but that is a very 
wrong impression. I am in the flower of my years. One other 
thing about that committee. In my time I have done many 
things to earn a living, among them every species of farm work, 
clerking in a country store, teaching in all sorts of schools, 
from a log-cabin schoolhouse in Kentucky to the presidency of a 
college in West Virginia; editing a newspaper, and practicing 


law. For three days I was a sort of special deputy sheriff in 
Cincinnati, guarding a defaulter. I have tried a multitude of 
cases in court, including betwixt 1,000 and 2,000 criminal cases, 
ranging from murder and highway robbery to assault and bat- 
tery and petty larceny; but nowhere, at no time, under no cir- 
cumstances have I ever performed any other labor so exhaustive 
of nervous energy as I performed at these tariff hearings. I am 
not complaining. We simply did our duty; but I have no doubt 
that it shortened all our lives. 

We not only worked like galley sla ves while other people were 
taking their ease, but we tried to ascertain the truth. I will 
tell you how it worked—it is no violation of confidence, because 
it was done in public. For four or five days after these hear- 
ings began men came in there with such an insolent swagger 
and such an assumption of superiority that it was offensive to 
every man on the committee. They would read the Republican 
platform and declare that that meant revision to the sky, prac- 
tically, and if you asked them a decent question you were liable 
to be insulted. The newspapers orated all around over the 
land that the committee bullyragged people, maltreated wit- 
nesses, and insulted them. That criticism was leveled more at 
the chairman and myself than anybody else, because we hap- 
pened to have the strongest voices in the crowd; but I say 
now, in justification of it all, that while some witnesses were 
grilled, some were operated on with rapiers, and some were 
hit in the head with a big club, no witness received a harsh 
word in that committee unless he provoked it by his own 
action. They’ went out and growled about the chairman; they 
went out and cursed me. Well, I do not care anything about 
that. I did stick some of them as deep as I could. I did 
crack their heads with a maul, but I was justified in it and have 
no apologies to offer. 

Of course it is extremely difficult under any circumstances 
whatever to discuss a tariff bill, and the trouble about it is that 
it is so immense—containing about 4,000 articles of everyday 
consumption. Nobody can blame people for wanting to také 
care of themselves. I will make a confession, and it is said 
that “an open confession is good for the soul.” The study 
of the tariff has been the favorite study of my life. I have 
studied it much. I thought when these hearings began that I 
knew practically all about it. When we got through, I felt like 
Sir Isaac Newton said he felt after making those great scientific 
discoveries which placed his name at the top of the scanty list of 
the immortals—“ like a boy walking upon the seashore, picking 
up shells.” For the benefit of all concerned, as this debate in all 
human probability will run in one shape and another for a good 
while, and as you all ought to be posted on both sides, I will 
give you my opinion about certain documents. There are four 
great documents on the subject of the tariff which are inyalua- 
ble, and you can get them all now. I intended to ask leave of 
Congress to print them as public documents, as they are out of 
print, but I find that Professor Taussig has reprinted them in a 
book, which is easy of access and which does not cost much. 

The title of that book is State Papers and Speeches on the 
Tariff. The four documents that are absolutely invaluable— 
and there has been a vast amount of literature on the subject, 
thousands of speeches and hundreds of books—and without 
which a man can hardly be informed on the tariff question, 
are Alexander Hamilton’s great report on manufactures in 
1790; Robert J. Walker’s great tariff report on his bill in 1845— 
and, by the way, he is the only man who ever had ingenuity 
enough to fasten his name onto a tariff bill, except a chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means; John Quincy 
Adams’s great report in 1831, because any report which that re- 
markable man eyer made is exhaustive; and Albert Gallatin’s 
great free-trade memorial in 1832. Those are the documents 
that are invaluable. In addition there are four books which 
are almost invaluable—Professor Taussig’s History of the 
Tariff in the United States; Professor Taussig’s book, State 
Papers and Speeches on the Tariff; Franklin Pierce, on The 
Tariff and The Trusts, and a book printed by Cicero W. Harris, 
with the strange title, The Sectional Struggle. In addition to 
that I recommend to every man in this House to immediately 
lay hold of this book I have in my hands, Imports and Duties. 
I believe it was prepared by Mr. Evans, was it not, Mr. 
PAYNE? 

Mr. PAYNE. By Mr. Evans. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Evans’s book is the most illumi- 
nating volume ever printed on the subject of the tariff. Itisa 
public document. It is strange to look at it and see how much 
arithmetic there is in it. Our report had to be brief, and we 
had to steer clear of details in it, simply because we did not 
have time to make the mathematical calculations, such as com- 
pose Mr. Evans's book. 

Here is the chief difliculty about understanding the tariff. It 
is because nearly all of these rates are compound rates, spe- 
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cific and ad valorem; they are all mixed up, and to the average 
citizen—even to the intelligent average ci they are riddles. 

Let us take a sample from the Dingley tariff bill by way of illus- 
tration, On chemicals valued above 35 cents per pound the com- 
pound rates are as follows: Specific, 15 cents per pound; ad 
valorem, 20 per cent. To the average reader that is precisely 
clear as mud. 

An ad valorem duty is easy to understand. The only objec- 
tion to an ad valorem duty that can be urged honestly is 
that it seems to be easier to swindle under it. If it were not 
for that feature of it, I would be against any specific duty what- 
soever—certainly against all compound duties. 

This is no time for an academic discussion of the tariff. 
Every tariff theory ever hatched in the brain of man has been 
discussed repeatedly in this country with thoroughness and 
splendid ability. Since John G. Carlisle made his first masterful 
tariff speech in the House, some thirty years ago, it is not much 
exaggeration to say that we have had a continuous tariff debate 
in this country—sometimes in general and sometimes in par- 
ticular localities. Most of the men on the Committee on Ways 
and Means have participated here and elsewhere in the aca- 
demie discussion of the subject, and it may well be doubted 
whether any member of the committee could make a better 
academic speech on the subject now than he has made in the 
past. So firmly am I convinced of this that I told Mr. Chairman 
Payne last Friday that, so far as I am concerned, I would 
cheerfully waive all general debate if we could be assured that 
we would have ample time for amendment and debate, under the 
five-minute rule, of the entire bill, section by section. 

I now repeat what I said here last night that there is no Dem- 
ocrat I know of who wants to consume one hour unnecessarily 
in the discussion of this bill—not one. [Applause.] As tired 
as I was, because really it is a greater mental strain on the 
nervous system to sit and listen to a speech which you have to 
answer than to get up and make a speech—and I suspect that 
last night I was nearly as weary as the chairman of Committee 
on Ways and Means—I would have been perfectly willing even 
under those circumstances to go on in order to expedite matters. 

While the minority members of the committee have no desire 
whatever to waste one moment, we do desire a thorough con- 
sideration of the bill and a chance to amend it wherever we 
think it would be improved by amendment, and my judgment is 
that it could be greatly improved by amendment in many 
respects. 

The tariff isa tax. The tariff is a tax paid by the consumer. 
Nobody with any reputation for veracity or intelligence to lose 
will deny either of these two propositions. If he does deny 
them, he will be confounded by the evidence of high-protective 
advocates contained in the hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, which hearings are made up almost exclu- 
sively of the evidence of such advocates. Most of the witnesses 
wanted an increase of the Dingley rates or wanted those held 
in statu quo. It seems from an examination of the hearings on 
the tariff bills of the past that the witnesses were usually the 
beneficiaries of the tariff, struggling to keep what they had and 
to secure any increase they could. Only a few manufacturers 
asked for a reduction of rates on articles which they manufac- 
tured. One admitted that the tariff on tin plate should be re- 
duced from 14 cents per pound to 1 cent per pound, and Mr. 
Claus Spreckels, one of the largest independent refiners, said 
that the tariff on all sugars should be removed. Mr. Miles adyo- 
eated reductions. 

The Massachusetts boot and shoe men were all for free hides 
and said that if they could not secure that great boon for them- 
selves any other way they were willing to have leather and all 
products of leather put on the free list. When that declaration 
was made almost every member of the committee gave a sigh of 
relief, thinking that one knotty problem had been solved. In- 
dividually I publicly and heartily complimented the gentleman 
who said that as a candid, intelligent, and patriotic citizen. 
But within a fortnight he returned and took back all he had 
said about taking the tariff off leather and the products of 
leather, but he stuck to free hides for dear life. I think almost 
every member of the committee felt the disgust which I voiced 
by withdrawing my previous compliment as publicly as I had 
bestowed it. The modern reading of the old saying, “Put not 
your faith in princes,” should be “ Put not your faith in Massa- 
chusetts Republican manufacturers of shoes.” 

I am not complaining about the nonappearance before the 
committee of what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BOUTELL] 
felicitously denominates the ultimate consumer.” The rea- 
sons why he did not appear are: (1) In the beginning the pub- 
lic looked upon the hearings as a stupendous confidence game; 
(2) while that feeling wore off to some extent after Mr. Chair- 
man PAYNE publicly extended an invitation to all who had 
cpinions to express to come forward, scarcely one representative 


of the great body of ultimate consumers appeared, because each 
one felt that the possibility of having his tariff burden substan- 
tially reduced were so remote that he did not think it worth 
traveling expenses, hotel bills, neglect of business, and loss of 
time. That applies to the fairly well-to-do ultimate consumer. 
It goes without saying that millions of ultimate consumers had 
not the wherewithal to foot the bills for a trip to Washington, 
and other millions who could scrape together the expense money 
could not afford to use it in that way, so that the ultimate con- 
sumer really speaks in these hearings only through questions 
propounded by members of the committee in an honest endeavor 
to ascertain the truth. Most of the cross firing among wit- 
nesses was where one set of protected manufacturers fell afoul 
of another, growing out of two facts: (1) That the tariff pie was 
not evenly distributed and each one wanted the biggest piece. 
Not more than half a dozen of them suggested that things be 
evened up by reducing their own tariff, but almost every one 
that saw anybody else more highly protected than himself 
wanted the leveling process to consist of raising his tariff to 
the maximum; (2) that what is one man’s finished product is 
another man’s raw material, which produced clashes among 
some of the protected classes. For instance, neither Richard 
Cobden, Sir Robert Peel, John Bright, Henry George, nor Tom 
Johnson could yell more lustily for free trade on raw materials 
than the New England Republican tariff reformers, while, on 
the other hand, neither Benjamin Disraeli, Horace Greeley, 
Henry C. Cary, “ Pig Iron” Kelley, Joseph Chamberlain, nor the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] could yell louder for 
a prohibitive tariff on their manufactured products. 

The situation in which the Ways and Means Committee found 
itself was unprecedented. Both parties claimed in platforms, in 
the public press, and on the stump during the late canvass to 
be in favor of reducing the tariff rates of the Dingley bill. Of 
course the Republican platform was equivocal and might be 
construed to mean either revision up or revision down. Judge 
Taft in his speeches construed it to mean revision down; but 
nevertheless many benighted Republicans did not believe he was 
candid, for they boldly came before the committee after the 
election asserting that the platform declared in favor of raising 
the tariff rates, and that they were here to demand their pound 
of flesh. It is no part of my duty to defend standpatters, but 
as their platform was equivocal I submit that they had as much 
right and as great a license to construe it to mean revision up 
as the President had to construe it to mean revision down. In 
fact, during the campaign it was conveniently construed one 
way in one portion of the country and the other way in another, 
owing to the exigencies of the occasion. 

But as most of the Republican members of the committee 
came at last to construe it into revision downward, and as the 
Democratic members so construed it, the statement is true that 
both the majority and minority members, always excepting the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry], were more or less in 
favor of a downward revision, with many differences, of course, 
as to how far downward we should go in the revision. ‘That 
being the case, the part of wisdom and of patriotism would have 
been for all the members to have collaborated in the work of 
preparing the bill after the hearings closed. We are all Ameri- 
can citizens, equally interested in the prosperity, glory, and hap- 
piness of a mighty people. Not one of us had the slightest desire 
to injure in any way or to any extent whatsoever any legitimate 
American industry. He would be an idiot if he did. 

In addition to the peculiar coincidence of both parties being 
under orders to revise the tariff downward, we all were stared 
in the face by a large and increasing deficiency in the revenues, 
a deficiency which the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney], 
chairman of the great Committee on Appropriations in the last 
two Congresses, and no doubt destined for that high position 
in this Congress, has declared might reach $150,000,000 at 
the close of the fiscal year ending June 80, 1909. That is the 
sad predicament to which the much-vaunted Dingley bill has 
brought us. There are only three ways known among men by 
which a deficiency may be cured: (1) Cut down expenses, (2) 
increase taxes, and (3) issue bonds. Really the issue of bonds is 
no remedy at all. That simply postpones the evil day, for they 
must be paid, principal and interest, at last. Taxes should 
neyer be increased where it is possible to avoid it. Cutting 
down appropriations, where it can be done without stinting the 
Government in any of its proper functions, is the most proper 
remedy for a deficiency; but our Republican brethren seem ut- 
terly incapable of cutting down appropriations. We favor that 
remedy on the old Jeffersonian principle of Economy in the 
public expense that labor may be lightly burdened.” So, as 
the Republicans can not economize and as they are in the ma- 
jority, the Committee on Ways and Means was under compul- 
sion to somehow increase the revenues by about $150,000, 
per annum. Now, taking the whole situation into account, 
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when the tariff hearings closed, the wise and patriotic thing 
for the Republican members to haye done would have been to 
invite the Democrats to join in preparing the bill. I feel ab- 
solutely certain that I am right about that. We would gladly 
have aided them in their investigations, meditations, and con- 
clusions. We are all American citzens. We are interested in 
the public weal fully as much as they are. This is our coun- 
try as much as theirs, It is the country—God be 
where our children and our children’s children will dwell with 
their descendants to the last syllable of recorded time. 

In such joint work no man could haye gotten into the bill or 
out of it all that he desired. I will go bond for the proposition 
that no reputable man, not even Mr. Chairman Paxxx, will 
stand up in the light of day and assert that this bill con- 
tains everything he desired or that it does not contain certain 
undesirable things. There was no danger of our outvoting 
them, for they had 12 members to our 6, our seventh Demo- 
cratic member, Mr. Granger, of Rhode Island, being absent by 
reason of the sickness of which he died. But we might by 
mutual concessions have agreed on all the items, or at least a 
large part of them, for let it not be forgotten that the tariff 
bill of 1857 was passed by the consent of all parties and prac- 
tically without opposition. Had we agreed in whole, or even 
in part, it would have greatly expedited the passage of the bill, 
thereby shortening the business suspense now pervading the 
land. 

But the idea of collaboration did not appeal to our brethren. 
On the contrary, they concluded to segregate themselves and to 
go it alone—as they had a perfect right to do—but I can not 
refrain from philosophizing a little on what might have been, 
and perhaps before the moon waxes and wanes again others 
will philosophize about it also. After nearly three months of 
hard labor, for I know it was hard, exhausting labor, they 
introduced their bill into the House shortly after 12 o'clock 
noon on Wednesday, March 17, up to which time no Democratie 
member had set eyes on it or had the remotest idea of what it 
contained except by merest guesswork. At noon Thursday, 
March 18, the whole committee, Democrats and Republicans, 
were called together and, in precisely twelve minutes, without 
a moment's discussion and without even reading the title, it 
was reported back to the House just as it was introduced by 
Mr. Chairman Payne the day before. 

If a prolonged debate ensues, if the business agony is con- 
tinued for weeks or even months, it is well to remember that 
the blame should rest upon the Republican members of the 
committee and not upon the Democratic members. 

The Payne bill contains divers things which should have been 
omitted and omits divers things which it should have contained. 
As confessedly its chief purpose is to increase the revenues, it 
would appear to have been the part of wisdom to have made 
both the increases and the decreases in rates to that end, and 
to that end alone. There is absolutely no question of free 
trade involved in this revision. It is, or should be, wholly a 
question of raising a certain amount of revenue from customs 
duties in a manner the most equitable which the combined 
wisdom and patriotism of Congress could devise. 

In the present posture of affairs every approximately pro- 
hibitive rate ought to be cut to a revenue basis. There are 
many of them in the Dingley bill, a large portion of which are 
retained in the Payne bill. For example, in the Dingley bill 
the rate on steel rails is $7.84 per ton, which everybody knows 
is practically prohibitive. The Payne bill cuts that rate in two, 
in the middle, and its authors can say: “‘ Behold, we are genuine 
tariff reformers. See how much we reduced the tariff on steel 
rails!” But the truth is that in practice the Payne rate of 
$3.92 per ton on steel rails will proye just as prohibitive as the 
Dingley rate of $7.84. The greatest ironmaster that ever lived, 
who made more money out of iron and steel than any other of 
the multitudinous sons of Adam, Andrew Carnegie, speaking 
as a protectionist—as a protectionist, mark you—says that 
there is no tariff needed on steel rails, even from a protection- 
ist’s view point, and on the steel-rail question I pin my faith to 
the “ Laird of Skibo.” 

Every man has a theory as to how tariff bills should be built, 
and yet nobody ever has adhered strictly to a theory in framing 
one, and what is more, nobody ever will. 

A purely revenue tariff is one levied on articles which we do 
not produce at all; but even Robert J. Walker, who was an ex- 
ceedingly able and brilliant man, the chief proponent of a tariff 
for reyenue in America, in preparing his tariff bill did not stick 
to his own theory absolutely, for he put coffee and tea on the 
free list. That is my recollection about it. Many makers of 
tariff bills are high protectionists, yet they place good revenue 
producers on the free list. Even the framers of the Payne bill 
do that, just as their predecessors did in the McKinley and 
Dingley bills. If I had carte blanche to make a tariff bill, 


and there was not any tariff bill on the statute books at 
all, and I was confronted with the necessity of raising 
$250,000,000 out of a tariff, I would get up a revenue bill scien- 
tific in every respect. But habit has something to do with it. 
People get used to a thing and they prefer it that way. Men 
quarrel about a reyenue tariff and a protective tariff frequently 
when the quarrel really is a disagreement about terms. One 
man will say that he is in favor of a protective tariff, and per- 
haps he does not know anything about what he is talking 
about; and another man will say, No; I am not in favor of a 
protective tariff; I am in favor of a revenue tariff; and per- 
naye be, too, does not know anything about what he is talking 
u 

I will tell you the truth about revenue tariff and protective 
tariff very briefly. Up to a certain point on any article that 
is made in the United States, as well as abroad, a tariff rate 
is both a revenue rate and a protective rate, and no human be- 
ing ever had or can have the ingenuity to separate them. It 
is an impossibility in nature. For instance, I might say that 
I am in favor of putting a 25-cent rate on a certain article for 
the purposes of revenue, and my friend from Michigan [Mr. 
ForpNrexy] might say that he is in favor of putting a 25-cent 
rate on the same thing as protection. The upshot of it would 
be that I would get my revenue and the gentleman from Mich- 
igan Sipe get his protection, whether I wanted him to have it 
or no 

Revenue rates and protection rates run side by side up to the 
point where the tariff rate begins to be prohibitive in its nature; 
then I go down one pathway and the gentleman from Michigan 
goes down another. 

Of course I am not the official adviser of the Republican 
party. It may be very unfortunate that I am not, but I am not. 
{Laughter.] I believe that the Republicans made two tactical 
mistakes about the tariff very lately. 

I know and you know, and there is no concealment about 
that, that about two-thirds of all the Republicans are in favor 
of a prohibitive tariff. They are very close to it, anyway. 
About one-third of them are tariff reformers down, varying 
all the way from somebody that would agree with me in the 
Republican party to a man that would come mighty near 
agreeing with the gentleman from Michigan. “One star dif- 
fereth from another in glory,” so with advocates of tariff reform. 

Here are the Republican tactical mistakes. The chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee let us scare him last year into 
making on the floor of this House in the last Congress the decla- 
ration that he did make—that he violated no confidence in say- 
ing that they were going to revise the tariff and that he was in 
favor of a maximum and a minimum. I say that we absolutely 
scared him into it. 

The second mistake, tactically, that the Republicans made 
was putting those two propositions into their platform. They 
put them in there because we had scared them out of their 
wits. The reason that I say that they made tactical mis- 
takes is that I believe recent events show you could have beaten 
us anyhow at the general election. ([Laughter.] I will tell 
you what would have done it: The immense and widespread 
popularity of Theodore Roosevelt. [Applause.] I never had 
any delusions about that man and about his influence. But he 
has gone. Some of you Republicans wish he would never come 
back. [Laughter and applause.] All that I regret is that he 
left at all [applause], because if he had stayed here, you would 
have been in such a row in less than ninety days that you 
would not have known whether you were Republicans or Demo- 
crats. [Laughter.] 

The historian of our times will record as Mr. Roosevelt's 
highest honor that he refused a third term when he had it in 
his grasp. These hints are made in the friendliest way. 

I stated what happened the first five or six days in that 
committee. But after we commenced swatting these witnesses 
we did swat them, and several Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee came over and helped us. I want to be 
fair. The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee knows 
more about the tariff schedules than any man on top of the 
ground. [Applause on the Republican side.] I think his con- 
clusions are frequently erroneous; his theory bad; but he knows 
more about exports and imports, and he knows more about what 
the tariff rates have been, and I sat here yesterday and listened 
to him saying that he had been here twenty years making tariff 
bills on this committee. Good heavens! Whata set of lies that 
man must have heard in those twenty years! [Laughter.] If 
he would make himself up an Ananias Club [laughter] from the 
witnesses that he has heard testify on the subject of the tariff 
as to four great tariff bills, no building in the United States, 
not even the great convention hall in Kansas City, would hold 
them. [Laughter.] 

When they commenced the hearings, men came in here and, in 
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order to make out a case to get another grab, would commence | year, to run for one year. That process can be kept up per- 


lying as to the imports and as to what the general production 
was. Every time a man did that, he rubbed the hair the wrong 
way on the hide of the chairman, and he went after him 
without gloves, and he roared at him like a Numidian lion. 
[Laughter.] 

One other word about the chairman that I did not say at the 
place I wanted to say it. I advise all new Members here, on 
both sides, that he is not as bad tempered a man as he seems to 
be. [Laughter and applause.] I thought for several years he 
was one of the worst-tempered men I ever knew; and to be per- 
fectly plain about it, I made up my mind that if I ever got him 
into exactly the right situation I proposed to go after him in 
the most approved style I could command. [Laughter.] After 
I had been put on the Ways and Means Committee, however, I 
had been up in New England lecturing, and when I got into the 
ear in New York the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] 
was there, and he talked to me all the way down to Washing- 
ton. He did most of the talking, and I was glad he did. No 
man ever treated me more kindly and there is no kinder-hearted 
man in the world than he. [Applause.] By the way, he is one 
of the best story tellers in Washington. [Laughter.] I never 
had a more delightful four or five hours, because it was a stream 
of reminiscences of William M. Evarts, Roscoe Conkling, Gov- 
ernor Morgan, Horace Greeley, William H. Seward, Thurlow 
Weed, and other great worthies whom he knew in his youth. 
Some would think he was a regular fire eater from the head- 
waters of Bitter Creek. [Laughter.] But he can hardly make 
me mad by sawing me off at the knees, as he frequently has, be- 
cause I know him. [Laughter.] My judgment is that if he was 
provoked, he would saw the Twelve Apostles off at the knees. 
I say. this much to clear up the ill feeling there has been. 

Now, every Republican on that committee I can say this much 
truthfully of, and that is, that they helped us out in the direc- 
tion of asking questions looking to lowering the tariff, except 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney]. [Laughter.] 
They did it in varying degrees. My friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DALZELL] took precious little interest in that kind of thing. 
[Laughter.] The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Garnes], 
I think, was second in rank as to being a stand-patter with the 
gentleman from Michigan, but Mr. HL. of Connecticut, Mr. 
McCatt of Massachusetts, Mr. CRUMPACKER, Mr. LONGWORTH, and 
Judge CALDERHEAD, when you would keep off hides and wools 
[laughter], and nearly all the rest helped us some. That much 
ought to be said in truth. It did not make any difference what 
they were trying to get, whether they were in favor of a high 
tariff or getting it higher, the gentleman from Michigan helped 
them out. I take off my hat to him. [Laughter.] There is 
no concealment about him. He was always on hand with “ first 
aids to the wounded.” [Laughter.] Whenever we pounded 
one of these prohibitive tariff advocates into a hole, the gentle- 
man from Michigan immediately set about prizing him out, on 
the theory, no doubt, that every man has the right to prize 
his own ox out of a ditch and every man has the right to take 
care of his own donkey. [Laughter.] As a fighter he beats the 
game cock. [Laughter.] Neither Leonidas at the pass nor 
Horatius at the bridge is a marker to him, [Laughter.] The 
only counterpart for him was that glorious band which as- 
cended to immortal glory from the Alamo. If consistency is a 
virtue, my brother Forpnry is the most virtuous of men, for he 
never lowered his crest or furled his colors. 

If the gentleman from Michigan had the great privilege of 
writing a tariff bill, it would be short if not sweet. It would 
contain just one sentence and be this: “ Where any article can 
be produced in the United States, its like shall not be imported 
into the United States.” [Great laughter.] 

President Taft had declared in favor of a revision of the 
tariff downward. Your platform, while it was equivocal, as 
was the chairman’s statement here last year, was construed in 
agricultural districts to mean a tariff revision downward, and 
the truth is the Republican party played both ends against the 
middle in that campaign, a remark that some of you can under- 
stand. [Laughter.] 

The Globe-Democrat and the Kansas City Star, great Re- 
publican papers, day after day and week after week, said: 
“Why, there is no difference between the Democrats and the 
Republicans on the tariff question. Both sides want it revised 
down, so what is the use in quarreling about that?” 

Here is the thing that surprises me most about this bill: 
Judging from the hearings—and it will be very illuminating 
for any man to read those hearings—judging from the hearings, 
especially in the last days of them, I believed that they would 
bring in a tariff bill that would revise downward sure enough, 
but they did not do it. 

The most easily understood portion of this bill is the author- 
ization to issue $250,000,000 of 3 per cent bonds during any one 


petually, which means really a permanent increase of the 
bonded debt by $250,000,000. This in a time of profound peace. 
The framers of the Payne bill do not use the unpopular word 
„bond; they use the more euphonious word “certificate.” 
But they are precisely the same. This bond provision proves 
beyond doubt that the Republican managers do not believe this 
bill will produce sufficient revenues and are fixing to issue bonds 
to supply the deficiency. 

I want to read you just one fact to begin with. Here is 
a government publication stating the estimated revenues. It 
seemed to me that the chairman of the committee got mad at 
somebody in one of the days of his speech, because somebody 
called his attention to a fact. stated on the last page of this 
document. Now, recollect that this is prepared by William W. 
Evans, assistant clerk, with the assistance of government ex- 
perts. They figured it out that the average rates under the 
Dingley bill are 44.16 per cent, while under the Payne bill—and 
I am afraid that the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] 
has attained “the bad eminence,” to use Milton’s phrase, of in- 
troducing into the House the very worst tariff bill that ever was 
introduced into it—the average rates are 45.72 per cent; that 
is, on an average 1.56 per cent worse than the Dingley bill. 
Now, this is a government publication. I want to restate the 
figures, so that you can carry them in your head until your 
dying day. The average rates on the Dingley bill, about which 
people were complaining and from which they wanted relief, 
were 44.16 per cent, and the average rates under the Payne bill 
are 45.72 per cent, making the average rates of the Payne bill 
1.56 per cent higher than the average rates of the Dingley bill. 
That one fact alone is enough to damn the Payne bill. 

No amount of bad temper, no amount of bluster, will conceal 
that concrete fact from the attention of the American people. 
The other day the chairman criticised the report that we had 
gotten up. We only had four days to get up the report, and we 
would have died of apoplexy or vertigo or something else if 
we had tried to figure out these new rates. 

It used to be said of James Buchanan, who carried his head 
on one side, that he did so because he was longsighted in one 
eye and nearsighted in the other. I do not know as to the truth 
of that, but the optical apparatus of the chairman is regulated 
on even a stranger plan. He could see a small screw or a 
horseshoe nail in that report, or any mistake about it, as far 
as a hawk could see a chicken, but when he came to read 
the sentence where we declared uneguivocally that we are in 
favor of repealing the countervailing duty on petroleum he was 
as blind as a belfry full of bats. [Laughter and applause.] 

We say in the report—and I say here, and I dare any man to 
contradict it—that while there are many reductions in this bill 
the most of them are more apparent than real. They do not 
amount to anything. Take certain articles and they cut the 
tariff half in two, and yet there is as much protection on that 
article as there ever was, because the rate which they retain in 
the Payne bill is still absolutely prohibitive. 

The chairman made a very strange statement here yesterday. 
Somebody asked him what they put hides on the free list for. 
I have not had time to read his speech in the Rxconb, but the 
Washington Post says that his answer to the question was that 
hides were put on the free list because hides are raw material 
and that there ought not to be a tariff on raw material. 

I do not know whether he said it that way or not, but that is 
the way it is quoted. I beg leave to ask a question or two. 
There is no doubt about hides being raw material for the tanner, 
but what about wool? Is not wool as much of a raw material 
for the first man that gets hold of it in the manufacture as 
hides, and yet the tariff on wool is not changed at all in this 
bill, except carpet wool, and there is not a pound of carpet wool 
produced in the United States. 

I want to say a few words about raw material. Bear in mind 
that what is one man’s raw material is another man’s finished 
8 just as truly as what is one man's meat is another man's 
poison. 

I will illustrate it: Wool in the grease is the finished product 
of the man who owns the sheep, but it is raw material to the 
man who is going to make scoured wool. 

Now, I want to state, because I am going to talk mostly 8 
wool and woolen goods, there is wool in the grease, which means 
wool clipped off the sheep without doing anything to it. Then 
there is washed wool, which means wool washed while still on 
the sheep’s back. Then there is scoured wool, which is the first 
step in the manufacture; then tops is the second step in manu- 
facturing the raw material of the yarn spinner. Then there 
is yarn, a still higher step, which is the raw material of the 
cloth weaver, and then the finished cloth, which is the raw 
material of the tailor and the manufacturer of ready-made 
clothing, the final step. 
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The wool in the grease is the sheepman’s finished product, 
but it is the raw material of the scoured-wool man. The 
scoured wool is the raw material of the man that makes the 
tops, but it is the finished product of the scoured-wool man. 
The tops are the raw material of the man that spins the yarn, 
but it is the finished product of the man that makes the tops. 
Yarn is the raw material of the man that makes the cloth, but 
it is the finished product of the man that makes the yarn, and 
the finished cloth is the raw material of the tailor, the dress- 
maker, and the manufacturer of ready-made clothing for men, 
women, and children. It is like the story of the “ House that 
Jack Built.” 

I am not engaged at this time in making a tariff bill; I have 
nor been commissioned to do so, but that is a fair illustration 
of it. 

A political remark about free raw material may be apropos. 
There has been a great hullabaloo in later days about free raw 
material being the Democratic doctrine. It is not true at all. 
I will tell you what it was. Henry Clay said, in the greatest 
speech ever made in America in favor of a high protective tariff 
system—and, by the way, if he and Alexander Hamilton could 
get hold of these schedules of woolen manufactures, or hear of 
them, they would turn over in their graves and curse the day 
on which they ever advocated the system. [Applause,] But, 
in the greatest speech ever made in America in favor of a high 
protective tariff system Henry Clay put down free raw ma- 
terials as one of the four means of working protection. That 
statement can not be denied. There is no sort of objection to 
any man’s advocating free raw material if he desires, but he 
ought to give the correct reason for so doing. 

The Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee 
offer a great boon to the American people in the sugar schedule 
by cutting the tariff on refined sugar from 1.95 cents per pound 
down to 1.90 cents, a cut down of five one-hundredths of 1 
cent per pound. That is represented as a great blessing to the 
American consumer; and, by the way, one thing that happened 
in these hearings is that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Boutett] added a new phrase to the American vernacular, and 
that is “‘ the ultimate consumer.” That phrase will live. Happy 
is the phrase maker! Half of Grover Cleveland's success in 
the world depended on the fact that he could turn a gocd 
phrase. 

The newspapers say that one of the members of the committee 
described that reduction of five one-hundredths of 1 cent on 
a pound of refined sugar as a blow between the eyes of the 
sugar trust. It seems to me it was a love lick. When the sugar 
trust received that tremendous blow between the eyes, instead 
of seeing stars, which is the usual result of a blow between 
the eyes, it saw a stream of gold like unto the river Pactolus, 
flowing into its coffers every year during the life of the Payne 
tariff bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] That is what 
it saw—enabling it to pile up more millions of ill-gotten gains 
which it does not need. The average consumption of sugar in 
the United States is about 80 pounds per capita per annum, so 
that a man must eat sugar at the top of his speed for fifteen 
months in order to find an additional nickel in his pocket at the 
end of that time, and if he loses a day out of the whole fifteen 
months he will not be able to get the nickel. Why this remarka- 
ble tenderness for the sugar trust? It receives a rake-off of 
26 cents on every hundred pounds of refined sugar. It is not 
only a trust, but it is a criminal. Two or three weeks ago the 
United States Government recovered against it a judgment for 
a little more than $134,000 for swindling in false weights, and 
the Government has lawsuits pending against it now for the 
same thing amounting to over $3,000,000, and every man engaged 
in that swindling transaction ought to be in the penitentiary 
{applause on the Democratic side], unless, as some people assert 
and more believe, there is one punishment for a small thief and 
a more lenient punishment for a big thief. 

The same old “joker” on petroleum is in the Payne bill— 
ostensibly on the free list but in reality a protective tariff of 
between 150 and 250 per cent. I do not know whether we are 
going to get a chance to amend this bill or not. I hope we will; 
and if we do, I will risk my head on the proposition that that 
countervailing duty on petroleum goes out. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

You can not discuss everything in one speech. I am not 
going to undertake to go over the whole tariff bill like my friend 
the chairman did, and I repeat, I am not criticising him for 
that at all: Let us now take the question of boots and shoes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman passes 
from the countervailing duty on petroleum, I will ask him if he 
will permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. Those of us who represent districts in which 
there are large independent petroleum-producing interests have 


received a great many letters and publications urging us to 
insist upon the countervailing duty on petroleum on the ground 
that the very life of the independent petroleum-producing inter- 
ests depends upon it. The argument is that the Standard Oil 
Company is a refining industry; that it is a purchaser of raw 
petroleum; that it produces only about 20 per cent of the petro- 
leum it uses and buys 80 per cent; that it would really be to 
the advantage of the Standard Oil Company to be able to buy 
raw petroleum and import it into this country without any 
duty; and I should like the opinion of the gentleman from 
Missouri upon the soundness of that argument from the stand- 
point of the independent petroleum producer. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think it is all a humbug; that is 
what I think. I do not want to stop with that answer, however. 
The situation about the production of petroleum in the United 
Sates is this: The gentleman from Kansas [Mr, Scorr] stated 
it substantially, although I will state it in another way. He 
says the Standard Oil Company produces only 20 per cent of the 
crude oil it uses and buys the other SO per cent. I take it that 
that is about right, and for the purpose of this argument I am 
willing to accept those figures. 

I will tell you what the Standard Oil Company does. Year 
by year it produces less and less crude oil. I think that is true. 
It develops very few fields. It has too much sense. It has 
learned a great deal. What it does not know about making 
money out of petroleum would not make one page of a primer. 
It permits the gentleman from Kansas and myself and the rest 
of us to go out hunting for oil fields, boring holes in the ground 
at our own expense, and when we have discovered a rich field 
it comes in and takes possession of it at its own figure. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] It does not waste any money 
boring dry holes in the ground. I was fool enough to sink 
some money out in Utah in a mining venture; but understand 
what this company does, it does not risk its money very largely 
in developing fields or in discovery work, but it sits back in its 
lair and waits for you and me and the rest of us to go and 
spend our money in boring holes in the ground, and then when 
we have done that and discovered the finest oil wells in the 
world it says, Lou take our price or we will put you out of 
business.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] And you have 
to take it. The risk is ours, but the profits are grabbed by 
Standard Oil. 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield for an interrup- 
tion right there? 5 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. As I understand it, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany does not purchase 80 per cent of its petroleum in the sense 
that it buys that amount at so much a gailon, but it forces the 
discoverer of an oil well to pipe his oil into its refineries and 
then arbitrarily fixes the price which it pays for that oil. The 
producer does not sell his oil in the open market, with the 
Standard Oil Company buying against any other competitor. 
The Standard Oil Company takes the oil and pays such sum as 
it pleases, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; that is absolutely true. The 
Standard Oil Company fixes the price that it pays for the crude 
oil. But there is a good deal more of it. It absolutely fixes 
the price at which kerosene shall be sold to the consumer, Mr. 
BouTELL’s ultimate consumer. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for an interruption? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would be glad to do so. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not a fact that in the hope of enabling 
some independent production the State of Kansas has passed 
a general law by which the Standard Oil Company, if it reduces 
the price in one community of their oil product, is required to 
reduce it likewise all over the State, and that under the opera- 
tion of that law Kansas has some independent refineries, while 
the balance of the country without such a law has and can have 
no independent refineries? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I do not know about that. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman from Missouri allow me to 
answer? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to have the opportunity of saying 
that under the legislation which the gentleman from Texas has 
very accurately defined there are now some 9 or 10 inde- 
pendent oil refineries—18, my colleague corrects me—in Kan- 
sas that are doing a good business and succeeding with it. And 
while I am interrupting the gentleman I should like to press 
my former question upon him, because I am anxious, not from 
a controversial standpoint, but because I have great respect for 
his judgment, to get his opinion upon it. The understanding 
which is brought to us from our independent oil producers is 
that the Standard Oil Company is just as much interested in 
free raw petroleum as the sugar company is in the introduction 
into this country of free sugar. 
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The only interest the sugar trust has is in refined sugar, and 
therefore the only tariff in which it is interested is a tariff upon 


refined sugar. It is argued similarly that the only interest the 
Standard Oil Company has, or at least its chief interest, is re- 
fined oil, and therefore the only way in which it is interested is 
in the duty upon refined oil. It is that argument on which I 
should like to have the judgment of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will answer—— 

Mr. HARDY. I am glad this matter has been injected so we 
will get a presentation of the entire matter. The suggestion has 
been made that if the Kansas law were extended by congres- 
sional law to interstate transactions then there would be 
an opportunity for independent production of refined oil, but 
that without that national law, or the same law in each State, 
the Standard Oil Company taxes us what it will, buys our prod- 
uct of crude oil at what it proposes to give, and sells the finished 
product at what price it fixes regardless of free importation, 
unless under that importation a strong firm from the outside 
world may enter into competition in selling to the home con- 
sumer and sell the finished product a little cheaper than the 
Standard Oil Company is willing to do. And should we not 
have an interstate, congressional law like the Kansas law? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. These questions are all right. I 
will state what I think in answer to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Scorr]. I know Kansas has had a great deal of trou- 
ble with the Standard Oil Company. I remember that the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] introduced all sorts of 
resolutions here about it. If the Standard Oil Company, in my 
judgment, was not the greatest beneficiary of this business, if I 
did not believe that it was practically the only beneficiary, I 
would not object to the erude-oil producers getting a revenue 
tariff as far as it goes. I repeat, this bill fixes a prohibitive 
rate on petroleum. I am not opposed to a revenue tariff or a 
high revenue tariff upon any article. There is one article that 
I always insist on being on the free list, and that is salt, because 
it is a hereditary Missouri doctrine. One of the greatest men 
that ever sat in the Senate of the United States was Thomas H. 
Benton. I believe he was the greatest constructive statesman 
of that age. He fought for twenty-six years to have salt put on 
the free list. He succeeded, and President Roosevelt said he 
deserved the greatest credit for doing it. When Benton got 
salt on the free list, he said in his pompous way that he 
imagined he could hear the flocks and herds on a thousand hills 
bellowing out their love and gratitude to him for it, and they 
would have done it if they had known what he had done for 
them. Outside of salt and a few other prime necessaries of 
life I would agree with anybody about a revenue tariff, except, 
as I say, habit ought to be taken into consideration when you 
are simply patching up a tariff bill. 

People have become used to one thing being on the free list that 
might as well be on the tariff list, and because they have been 
in the habit of having it there they want to keep it there. For 
instance, there is not a bit more sense from a revenue stand- 
point in keeping coffee off of the tariff list—and I am coming 
to coffee directly—than there is in keeping any other necessary 
of life off. But it has been on the free list so long that peo- 
ple have become used to it. If I could be convinced that the 
revenue tariff on crude petroleum would help the producers of 
crude petroleum—that is, if they would get the benefit of it, 
at the same time raising reyenue for the Government, and the 
Standard Oil Company would not get the benefit—I would vote 
for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman permit another question 
now? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not object to a question that 
is pertinent. : 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman is very kind. I should like the 
gentleman to give us his reasons for believing that the Standard 
Oil Company is the chief beneficiary of this duty, or even of a 
revenue duty that might be laid directly on crude oil, remem- 
bering what seems to be admitted as substantially the fact, that 
the Standard Oil Company produces 80 per cent of the refined 
oil in this country, and that it buys 80 per cent of the raw 
petroleum that it uses. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, the trouble about the gen- 
tleman’s situation and statement is that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany compels the producer to take its price, and then it com- 
pels the consumer of oil to pay its price; and I give it with- 
out any fear whatever, that the Standard Oil Company is the 
greatest marauder that the sun ever looked down upon in six 
thousand years. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCOTT. Would that condition be changed by eliminat- 
ing this countervailing duty? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think it would. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman show us how? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, certainly. If they put up 


the price of refined oil too high, somebody else would ship re- 
fined oil in here. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman allow me a question right there? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is all right. I am not ob- 
jecting. 

Mr. SIMS. As a choice between evils, would it not be better 
to repeal all countervailing duty and to put a straight ad 
valorem duty on petroleum oil of 20 or 25 per cent rather than 
to pass this bill as it is? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, eminently better. I thank 
the gentleman for asking me that question. A straight revenue 
tariff of 15, 20, or 25 per cent, whatever the wisdom of the 
Congress thought, on petroleum would be an honest perform- 
ance. But this countervailing duty is simply a dodge. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now, one other thing while I am atit. I have no disposition 
to abuse the Standard Oil Company or anybody else. It is 
best taken care of of anything in this bill [applause], not only 
by that countervailing duty, but there is another thing that 
takes care of it; and while I am not going to discuss drawbacks 
much, I am going to tell you what that contains. 

Under this drawback provision, a man that manufactures 
stuff out of foreign material gets back 99 per cent of the tariff 
he has paid on that stuff when it is shipped out. The biggest 
user of tin plate in the United States, or in the world, is the 
Standard Oil Company, It does not use American tin plate. 
It uses foreign tin plate to make its cans for the foreign trade, 
and then gets 99 per cent of the tariff on that tin plate returned. 
[Loud applause.] Now, here you are in this bill giving it 
from 150 to 250 per cent on oil, and then giving to it tin plate 
practically free. [Renewed applause.] I will not stand for 
any such performance. Remember that while Standard Oil gets 
in its foreign tin plate for foreign export practically duty free, 
the rest of us have to pay a stiff tariff on all the tin plate 
which we use. 

While I am at it, I want to make one remark here, as I may 
forget it if I do not make it at this time. 

I understand perfectly well that any man who stands here 
for a revision of the tariff downward will be lambasted all 
over the country as a free trader. If they think anybody is 
going to be scared about that, they may just as well haul 
in their horns. I can take the hearings and prove that my 
friend from Connecticut [Mr. HLL], of whom I am very fond, 
is a free trader in spots. [Laughter.] I can prove the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr, CRUMPACKER] is. I can prove that 
practically all of them are, except the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Forpnrey]. [Laughter.] Why, even the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] was opposed to raising the 
tariff on peanuts. [Laughter.] Here is the strange thing about 
it: The Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee 
can put hides on the free list, losing $3,000,000 of revenue, with- 
out being jumped on as being free traders, except by one paper. 

The American Economist is just as certain to dance a jig 
on them about that as anything in the world. It put the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Payne] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Datzett] in a list of free traders about the 
Cuban reciprocity bill. Now, only think of that. It clapped 
President Taft and ex-President Rooseyelt both in the list of 
free traders because they advocated buying ships where they 
could buy them cheapest to keep our manufacturers from goug- 
ing about Panama supplies. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] stood up in one 
breath and boasted on the floor of the House and in his report 
about things that he put upon the free list, and yet he expects 
to escape the condemnation of being branded as a “ free trader.” 

T repeat the statement that I made to the gentleman from 
Kansas a while ago. I do not object to a good, stiff revenue 
tariff on anything except salt and a few other prime necessaries 
of life. 

Of course, everybody stands around and asks what I think 
about zinc. I think the very same thing about zinc that I do 
about every other article of common consumption in the United 
States. If it turns out on investigation that a cent a pound is 
a good revenue tariff on zinc, I am going to vote for it; and if it 
turns out that it is a prohibitive tariff, or anywhere in the neigh- 
borhood of that, I am going to vote against it. [Applause.] 
I am in favor of a revenue tariff, and dead against a prohibitive 
tariff or anything approximating thereto. 

I want to announce a general principle, and that is that I will 
not help any living human being oppress the great masses of the 
people of this country. [Loud applause.] I do not care a straw 
whether they come from Maine or from Missouri, all public plun- 
derers look alike to me. [Loud applause.] 

I may go out of public life on account of my conduct about 
this tariff bill. Of course I would like very well to stay in this 
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House, and prefer it to any appointive position whatsoever; but 
whenever I do go out, I intend that it shall be with my own 
mental integrity unimpaired and my own self-respect intact. 
[Loud applause.] There are many things worse than being de- 
feated for Congress, and one of them is a cowardly surrender to 
“the interests,” as they are called. I have done honestly and 
courageously what I thought would benefit the great body of the 
people, and I have no apology to offer for so doing. 

Now, I will tell you about this zinc tariff business. During 
the campaign my friend the Speaker—and notwithstanding what 
has been happening and what may happen, and a good deal may 
happen, I am his personal friend, and barring some little irrita- 
tion and subirritation I suppose he is mine—during the cam- 
paign he went down through Missouri and made three or four 
speeches in the extreme southeastern part of my district from 
the tail end of a sleeper. I was glad he did. But his objective 
point was Joplin. 

His speech was reported in full in the columns of his personal 
and political friend, the Globe-Democrat. I could not find the 
paper, but I can repeat part of that speech nearly verbatim, be- 
cause I will never forget it as long as I live; and if I do not 
state it correctly, he can correct me, as he is doing me the honor 
to listen to me now. He was speaking at Joplin. He said: 

My fellow-citizens, here is the situation: If a Republican House is 
elected, I will be Speaker. 

That much of his prophecy was true. 
If the Democrats elect the House, Mr. CLARK will be Speaker. 


I do not know whether that was true or not, but I think if 
we had had a Democratic House and the election had been held 
twenty days ago, I would have been. Maybe I may be yet. 
{Laughter and applause.] Then the Speaker proceeded to pay 
me a very high compliment, for which I am his debtor, and I 
have paid him many. He said that I had every qualification 
for Speaker except my politics. [Laughter.] I think he said 
my political system was about as bad as that of any man he 
knew. Then he said: 

A vote for Mr. MorGan is a vote for me. 


Mr. Morcan was the Republican candidate for Congress in 
that district. He said that a vote for Mr. Hackney is a vote 
for Mr. CLARK; a vote for Mr. Morcan means a tariff on zinc; 
a vote for Mr. Hackney means none. As nearly as I can recol- 
lect, that is the substance of what he said. I do not object to 
his having made that speech. I am not criticising it. Some 
people have a fool notion 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. As the gentleman referred to me and my 
trip to Joplin and three other districts in that State, I did not 
know a great deal about zinc 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You do not know a great deal 
about it yet, do you? 

Mr. CANNON. I know some things about it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No doubt. 

Mr. CANNON. There is a zinc-reduction plant newly estab- 
lished near my city, and I got some information—not from a 
zinc producer, but a zine purchaser—that I think was reliable. 
On that trip, especially at Joplin and Springfield, I met men 
who professed to be, and I believe were, of the same faith 
politically as the gentleman [Mr. CLARK of Missouri], and I 
met Republicans. They said to me that the deep-zine min- 
ing had gone out of business; that the rich ore only was being 
mined—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If you will allow me to interrupt 
you about a question of fact, you have got it turned around 
wrong. The rich surface ores have all been worked out, and 
they complain about having to go so deep to get them. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely; and they said that that deep 
mining was giving them smokeless chimneys and idle work- 
men. They stated further that since the Dingley bill was en- 
acted there had come to be a large production of zinc in Mexico, 
which I have reason to believe is true. Being on the free list, 
they said it was coming into our markets, and they believed 
that it affected their industry. I saw the smokeless chimneys 
and what purported to be the idle men. If the gentleman will 
allow me one thing further 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. I was met with the statement there in print, 
and I believe it has not been denied, that Representative Hack- 
ney (then Representative but not now Representative) was 
stating to his people that he stood upon the Denver platform, 
but that as to zinc he had the assurance of Representative PAYNE 
and Representative DALZzELL that on the revision of the tariff 


zinc would be properly protected. They said that the Repre- 
sentatives mentioned had denied that statement. It was an ex- 
ceedingly interesting audience. We had great audiences on that 
two days’ trip across the State and back. I stated further that 
words were cheap, that they knew in the Joplin district and else- 
where in Missouri whether a duty on zinc that came in competi- 
tion with their production was necessary. I told them that 
action was louder than words; that they being experts, I being 
a Member of Congress, if I should be reelected, their action - 
would control my vote; that if they sent the message by Repre- 
sentative Morean (and I laid my hand on his shoulder), that 
they being experts believed that zinc ore ought to go upon the 
protected list, I would take their action and vote accordingly; 
and if they sent Mr. Hackney, I would take their action and 
vote accordingly, and that it was up to them. [Laughter and 
applause.] Now, that in substance was my speech, and in sub- 
stance it was my speech in the district of Mr. RUSSELL and his 
near-by Democratic Representative, passing through the zinc and 
the lead and the glass districts. Now, those people seemed to 
think that glass, lead, and zinc needed protection. I will take 
their judgment, after full inquiry, and shall vote for that pro- 
tection. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Speaker has made a very in- 
teresting statement, but there is no essential difference between 
his statement and mine about what he said in Joplin. I have 
no doubt he clapped his hand on Mr. MorGan’s shoulder, and he 
would haye clapped it on his head if he had had an opportunity. 
{Laughter.] What I do say is that the people of the United 
States are paying a very high price that we may have the so- 
ciety of my friend CHARLEY Morcan in this House. I like the 
gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Morean. Everybody calls him 
“ CHARLEY ” Morgan, and no man yet was eyer called“ Char- 
ley ” that was not a good fellow. [Laughter.] 

Tke situation as to zinc was this: There was no tariff on 
zine jack, which is the ore, but there was a tariff of a cent and 
a half on spelter, which is the finished product. I will tell you 
what I believe. If the zine people down there had sent some 
sensible and truthful men up here to testify before the com- 
mittee and tell the truth, and had come with the proposition to 
cut that tariff on spelter of a cent and a half a pound in two 
and put three-quarters of a cent on ore and three-quarters of a 
cent on spelter, it would have been accepted by the committee 
without a dissenting voice. They complained that I grilled 
them in the Committee on Ways and Means. I did, and I had 
a right to. 

About two days after the grilling I met them accidentally 
in the corridor, and told him that if they had made that propo- 
sition there would not have been a dissenting voice, and both 
would have been revenue rates and both would have been in 
this bill; but they wanted the spelter men to hold the 13 cents 
per pound on spelter and, in addition, wanted 1} cents per 
pound on ore, notwithstanding they claim that the spelter men 
fix the price of zine ore and that the zinc trust of New Jersey 
grinds them down. I promised to inform the Attorney-General 
about the zinc trust of New Jersey, and I am going to do it. 

Let us see what these men testified to—and I say now if we 
had had the power to swear witnesses before Congress met 
and some of the men had sworn the way they testified before 
we got to swearing witnesses, I would go before the grand 
jury in the District of Columbia and have them indicted for 
perjury. : 

I want to tell you some of the testimony of Ihlseng, from 
New York, and Mitchell, from Pennsylvania, domiciled tem- 
porarily in the Joplin district for the purpose of revenue only. 
They testified that zinc jack was selling for $35 a ton on the 
very day that it sold for $43 a ton. How can you believe men 
like that? They undertook to show that zine ore could be 
produced in Mexico and gotten to the smelter in Kansas and 
Missouri cheaper than the Joplin zine could be produced. It 
is a curious story to tell, but Ihlsing had the colossal cheek 
to testify that four Mexican steers, which are not bigger than 
your fist and will not weigh over 700 pounds each, could pull a 
bigger load up the mountains and down the mountains and 
through the sand than two of the biggest and best mules in the 
State of Missouri could pull on a gravel road as level as a 
floor. [Laughter.] 

The chairman [Mr. Payne] referred to that yesterday, and 
it was just such monumental lying as that that disgusted every- 
body with these two men and with a good many others who 
appeared before this committee. Now, if there is anything on 
earth that I do know about, it is mules. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I represent the greatest mule-producing district on 
the face of the earth. Mules are not celebrated for grace or 
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beauty, but they are exceedingly useful in peace and absolutely 
indispensable in war. 

There is another thing I know about, and that is good roads. 
The finest roads in America are in my district. There is a 
stretch of 22 miles of gravel road in my district on which the 
national bicycle races were run for years, and I know what two 
of the best mules can do on a level road. Down in Joplin they 
do not have gravel roads, but they have as fine roads as are 
made in the world—made out of the slag of furnaces, and as 
smooth as a table. 

Another strange thing Ihlsing testified to—and they would 
testify to anything to get out of a hole. We asked him about 
the expense of four steers pulling a load 40 miles one way 
and then back with the empty wagon 40 miles the other. He 
said it did not cost anything except the driver’s wages. [Laugh- 
ter.] I can prove that by every man on the committee and by 
the hearings. We asked him how that thing could happen, 
if they did not have to pay for the feed or take it with them, 
and he said no; they lived on cactus along the road. I asked 
him if a new crop grew up along the road every night. [Laugh- 
ter.] Do you wonder that anybody was disgusted with that 
kind of testimony? 

Then a lot of preachers got together at Joplin and prayed to 
Almighty God for a high tariff, when they ought to have prayed 
to “ Uncle Joe.” [Laughter and applause.] 

I have as much respect for a minister of the gospel as any 
man living, and I do not care a straw what church he belongs 
to, either. My house is the stopping placé for all sorts of 
preachers, Catholic priests and every species of Protestant 
preacher indigenous to that soil; and if there were any Jewish 
rabbis around there, I would have them as guests. I like to 
talk to preachers. The truth is that I have observed this, and 
acted on it all my life, that there is not any kind of a man out 
of whom you can not get information if you talk to him about 
what he knows about. I like to talk to preachers, for after 
all a man’s soul salvation is the most important subject to which 
he can turn his thoughts or upon which he can gather infor- 
mation. There is not a man in this House who has more 
preacher friends than I have, but I have a supreme contempt 
for a preacher anywhere that commits sacrilege, and that is 
exactly what that bunch of preachers did down at Joplin. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] One witness before the 
committee volunteered the suggestion that I better look out and 
not get into a row with the preachers. I am not going to get 
into any row with the preachers, because nine-tenths of all the 
preachers in America condemned that bunch down there; and 
while I am not a theologian, I will debate with that set, the 
whole of them togethers, as to the proprieties of their per- 
formance. 

I want to repeat, and we might as well settle it and be through 
with it, I am not going to help any man plunder the American 
people because he happens to live in Missouri. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] I will go out of public life before I will 
do it. I do not have to have a Congressman's salary to make a 
living, bless your soul, 

Mr. MORGAN of. Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Well, then, I will put it in the 
form of a question. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
If before the Ways and Means Committee anything was offered 
on behalf of the zine miners of southwest Missouri which was 
not absolutely reliable and true? We could not prevent, you will 
see at once, the filing of briefs from this man and that man, 
and the gentleman has suggested that the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Ihlseng, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Mitchell, had attempted to deceive the Committee on Ways and 
Means. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not true that the 
testimony of the miners from southwest Missouri, from that 
part representing us and representing the zinc tariff club—if 
their testimony was not true, and based upon public report, con- 
sular reports, and reports of the Government, and if it was not 
such testimony as you could rely upon on the Ways and Means 
Committee? There was no attempt on our part to deceive any- 
one. We simply attempted to show the price of zine and the 
cost of production. Is not that about the fact? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, sit down and I will tell you 
what the facts are. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. 
man 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, I am not complaining, but I 
can not yield for a speech at this time. I stated what Ihlsing 
‘and Mitchell did. I say that they prejudiced the whole case, 
I will tell you what else I will say, that that Budd Robinson, 


I would not interrupt the gentle- 


Maury, Judge Hoag, and Caulkins filed, when they came up 
here, what seemed to me to be absolutely a truthful statement, 
and if Ihlsing and Mitchell had stayed away from here with 
their ridiculous tales I do not believe there would ever have 
been any trouble about it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Missouri to this fact, that the original witness who 
came before the committee from Joplin made a comparison of 
the Joplin ore with the Mexican ore, without drawing any 
distinction between the grade of ore or the amount of metal 
contained in it, and when the subsequent briefs were filed it 
was clearly pointed out that the Mexican ore was a 32 per cent, 
and they were comparing it with a 60 per cent ore from Joplin; 
that the cost of ore in Mexico was $9 at the mine, with $6.50 
added to the smelter in Missouri, with a 32 per cent ore, as 
compared to $20 at the Joplin mines, with $1 added to the 
smelter, for a 60 per cent ore, clearly demonstrating that the 
subsequént briefs were correct; that the Joplin man, on account 
of his high-grade ore, had in the beginning before this tariff duty 
was added the balance or differential in his favor. 

Where the original Joplin men attempted to mislead the com- 
mittee or did mislead them, probably, was in that they did not 
call the attention of the committee to the different grades of 
ore—that one was a 32 per cent ore as compared with a 60 per 
cent ore in Missouri. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman from Mis- 
souri yield till I reply to the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, I can not yield for a speech, 
I will say this: I believe if Mr. Moraan had come up here in- 
dividually and left Ihlsing and Mitchell at home the chances 
are we could have agreed about it. I repeat that I do not 
object to a tariff on zine jack if it is a revenue tariff, but if 
that 1 cent a pound is a prohibitive tariff or approximates a 
prohibitive tariff I will go out of Congress before I will vote 
for it. That is all there is to it, one way or the other. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. It is not a prohibitive tariff. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, you come to me after I have 
finished this speech with the facts and figures and conyince me 
of that; I am not prejudiced on this subject or any other. I 
have had no time to find out whether it is simply a revenue 
tariff or a prohibitive tariff. Now, another thing: We are all 
tariff reformers. A few days ago there was a meeting at the 
White House, a conjunction, so the papers stated, of four stellar 
bodies of the first magnitude. Perhaps I ought to say one solar 
body and three stellar bodies—the President of the United 
States, Senator ALDRICH, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
MacVeagh, and “my prophetic soul, my uncle,” the Speaker of 
the House. [Laughter.] They met together as tariff reform- 
ers, so the papers said, to discuss what should be the Payne bill. 
When these four tariff reformers got together, if the angeis did 
not weep it is because they were so completely dumfounded that 
they had completely lost all emotion whatsoever. [Laughter.] 
Now, so much for those things. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman desire 
that I should rise at this point? Much is contained in the 
papers. I did go to the White House, the Executive Office, on 
the invitation of the President. Senator ALDRICH, the Presi- 
dent, and the new Secretary of the Treasury were there. The 
President stated that the object of asking us to come there was 
that we might become acquainted with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Although from my State, my acquaintance was only 
nominal, as one would touch and go once in a lifetime—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No doubt. 

Mr. CANNON. So far as the tariff was concerned, I do not 
recollect that one word was said about it. If there was nny- 
thing said about it that contradicted my own individual opin- 
ion, with the Republican platform for the minimum protec- 
tion and the maximum penalization—the Republican platform 
plainly speaking and making the declaration for the enactment 
of legislation in pursuance of that platform—I would have con- 
tradicted any other proposition. I say again, I do not recollect 
that the tariff was referred to or anything else except the 
general condition of the Treasury, the desire for good adminis- 
tration, and so far as possible an organization and an admiuis- 
tration of that great department that would tend to bring the 
expenditures of the Government within the revenues. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was stating what I saw in the 
papers. 
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Mr. CANNON. And for that reason, if the gentleman will 
pardon me, as I sit by I rarely correct any misapprehension 
that may be uttered on the floor, but it seemed to me in this 
instance that I could with propriety do so, although in former 
years I have sat in the chair and sat upon the floor axd heard 
misrepresentations abounding in absolute falsehoods that have 
been taken for truths by the muck-raking newspapers and even 
written into the Denver platform. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I hope the Speaker did not mean I 
misrepresented him intentionally. 

Mr. CANNON. Not at all. The gentleman is a good fighter, 
and, so far as I know, I believe when he talks and speaks of 
facts, speaks the truth as he understands it. I sometimes think, 
if the gentleman will allow me, that perhaps he is not as clear— 
his intention as to the matter of differences between a sugges- 
tion of that which is an error and the letting alone of that 
which is the truth—as he might be in discussing public questions, 
touching especially the revenues. [Laughter and applause] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There are others. [Laughter and 
applause.] That was about all I was going to say about that 
newspaper statement. I have myself been misrepresented by 
newspapers, sometimes inadvertently, sometimes maliciously; 
hence I can sympathize with the Speaker if he has been mis- 
represented in this instance or in any other. I have no objec- 
tien to the Speaker dipping into this debate; I rather feel hon- 
ored than otherwise. In days gone by frequently the Speaker 
used to get down from his high perch every once and a while to 
make speeches. Henry Clay did it repeatedly. I saw Speaker 
Crisp do it once. 

I do not propose to talk about all the schedules. There are 
one or two that I want to refer to somewhat. I can not pass to 
the larger schedules, however, without remarking that the in- 
crease of 30 per cent in the rates on hosiery is a cruel outrage 
on men, women, and children, for no man in his senses will 
claim that hosiery is a luxury in this day and in this climate. 
These remarks apply with equal force to the increase of 75 
per cent ou women's, misses’, and children’s gloves. In this 
connection it is well to remember that the women had much to 
do with overthrowing the Republican party on account of the 
extortions in the McKinley bill. It is to be hoped that history 
will repeat itself in this instance. There has been more agitation 
in this House and out of it, I think, on the hide, leather, harness, 
boot, and shoe question than on any other. Some years ago 
there was a crusade started in Massachusetts—in New England 
generally, but in Massachusetts particularly—for free hides. 
About three years ago the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER] asked me during a long speech which I made if I was 
in favor of putting hides on the free list. I countered by ask- 
ing him if he was in favor of putting leather and all products 
of leather, including boots and shoes, on the free list. He said 
he was not certain but that he was. I said then, and I say now, 
we could make a trade on that basis so quick it would make his 
head swim, 


This bill puts hides on the free list on the ground, it seems, 
that it is a by-product of raising these cattle. My brilliant and 
amiable friend from the State of Washington [Mr. CUSHMAN] 
propounded to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
yesterday this conundrum, namely, that if they put hides on the 
free list because they are a by-product of producing beef, what 
was the reason they did not put milk on the free list inasmuch 
as it was a by-product from the cow, too. I will illuminate the 
mind of the gentleman from Washington very suddenly as to 
Beef is produced chiefly in 
the West and South. Milk is liable to come into the State of 
New York and into New England from Canada. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] That is one explanation that is as clear 
as crystal. 

Here is what happened to boots and shoes, and there is a 
thing that surprised me amazingly. Yesterday morning, when 
I was getting ready to make some remarks, as I thought I 
would have to make them yesterday, I underteok to hunt up 
the testimony of Mr. C. H. Jones, of Boston, Mass., one of the 
most intelligent men that appeared before the committee. He 
was on the witness stand nearly all day. I can prove this by 
every man on the committee. We cross-examined him at length. 


Lo and behold! nearly every word of that cross-examination is 


left out of these hearings. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the gentleman is laboring under a mis- 
take in regard to that. The hearings as published on the ques- 
tion of leather and hides are precisely as the stenographer took 
them and as the notes were furnished by the stenographer for 
the Printing Office the morning after the testimony was given. 


; Me. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman stated that yes- 
erday. 

Mr. PAYNE, It is a fact. I have been examining into it, 
and they were not corrected by anybody; and this print pub- 
lished here—this bound print that the gentleman has—is simply 


those same notes republished without any correction. Since 
that time the clerk has been at work, and the witnesses have 
had an opportunity of correcting those printed copies; but they 
have not reached for publication the last schedule under which 
the hides come in, so that they are exactly as they were fur- 
nished by the stenographer, without any correction. There is 
some mistake about that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is almost immaterial anyway, 
except that the hearings do not seem to carry out what I am 
going to say. I got this volume and looked to see, and it was 
not in here. Then I sent over to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee room and got No. 20 of the hearings, first print, and they 
are just exactly like the hearings in the bound copy. 

We did examine Jones at length. He gave a great deal of 
information. I will tell you what happened, and I can prove it 
by members of the committee, whether it is in that book or not. 
He was insisting on free hides. He was giving facts and fig- 
ures to justify free hides. Finally, I got hold of him and asked 
him if, in order to get free hides, he was willing for leather, 
boots, and shoes, and all of the products of leather to be put on 
the free list. I will tell you what he said, as nearly as I can 
recollect it, because I can not find it in the hearings. 

Mr. MANN. Is that what the gentleman thinks is left out 
of the hearings? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; that and the answer. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Texas had it here yesterday. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will state the whole thing. I 
do not care whether it is in the hearings or not, except I do not 
want to be put in the attitude of misquoting it. Mr. Jones 
hesitated a minute, and then said that they would rather retain 
5 or 10 per cent on boots and shoes, but if they could not get 
this great boon of free hides in any other way, they were will- 
ing for the entire tariff to be taken off of boots and shoes. 

That is what he said. I said then, and I say now, that I 
believe that every member of that committee breathed a sigh of 
relief when he answered that question in that way, and that we 
thought we had one knotty problem settled. I went so far 
as to compliment Mr. Jones in the presence of the entire com- 
mittee and of everybody there as being the most candid and 
intelligent witness that had appeared before us. A few days 
after that I was very much surprised. I got back a little after 
S o'clock at night, and the hearings had started. There was 
Jones standing up there taking back practically everything that 
he had said that would do us any good out West. I looked at 
him a half dozen times before I could make up my mind that 
it was the same man that had been talking about a week before. 
Finally I asked him this question: If he did not tell the truth 
when he was down there before; and then, when he went back 
home, if the brogan-shoe makers, under the lead of my friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] did not get hold of him 
and terrorize him so that he could not have any peace of 
mind and stay in Massachusetts until he came back here and 
retracted? Then I announced just as publicly as I had con- 
ferred the compliment that I wanted to retract the compliment 
that I paid him before. 

Here is a copy of a letter put in his testimony in chief from 
the Sorosis Shoe Company, declaring that they could furnish 
shoes in competition with the world; and I will read it to you 
now. I suppose it is a reliable firm: 


LYNN, Mass., November 24. 


Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, 
Chairman of Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

As probably the largest manufacturers of women's fine shoes in the 
world, the Sorosis Shoe Company desires to go on record as declaring 
the present tariff on such shoes as we manufacture wholly . 
to our success and a distinct injustice to the peor public. We 
favor the complete abolition of this tariff, welcoming the competition 
of the world. We should be glad, at the convenience of the Ways and 
Means i gen eer Rag 8 arguments for “el removal of the duty on 
boots and shoes e those of our own manufacture. 

A. E. LITTLÐ & Co. 


Now, what did the Committee on Ways and Means do? If 
there ever was a proposition proved beyond all controversy to 
any set of men on earth, that boot and shoe hearing proved that 
they did not need one particle of protection, according to their 
own theory. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; if you will ask it and quit. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Now, did Rice & Hutchins, the largest manu- 
facturers of boots and shoes in Massachusetts, take any such 
position before the committee? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not know whether they did or 
not. I do not know. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Are you not aware that, though connected 
with your party, they are utterly opposed to the position taken 
by the gentleman? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not know. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Did George E. Keith and other manufactur- 
ers express the same opinion? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, I do not know. There were 8,000 
pages of hearings. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Why, then, does the gentleman say that these 
people he has quoted represent the sentiment of all the boot 
and shoe manufacturers of Massachusetts? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is the plainest thing you ever 
heard, because Jones and others came before the committee and 
testified. I do not know what is the feeling up in Massachu- 
setts, but they came before the Committee and testified. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Both of them are opposed to that view ex- 
pressed before the committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not care whether they are or 
not. I am talking about the witnesses testifying; the evidence 
in the case. I think a good many people ought to be hanged, 
but that is not evidence. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; certainly, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I want to ask the gentleman from Missouri 
if it is a fact that these manufacturers of boots and shoes, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, did not demand in the same 
breath untaxed hides and taxed products of the manufactured 
sort that competed with theirs? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; a great many of them did. 

The boot and shoe industry, as I understand it, is divided into 
two great classes; that is, what you may call “ fine” shoes, the 
light-weight shoes, “brogans” and other heavy shoes. Of 
course a brogan shoe weighs a great deal more than the shoes 
that we wear or most of the women wear. Now, I intend to be 
perfectly fair about this, as I try to be fair about everything. 
The brogan-shoe makers, and makers of other heavy shoes, 
claim that the makers of the fine shoes can stand without any 
tariff and get along first rate, and that the brogan and heavy 
shoe makers can not. 

It is well to state this further fact: No foreign shoes hardly 
are brought into the United States. There is no question that 
we haye the best shoemakers on the face of the globe, and I 
rejoice at it. They are so much better than the other shoe- 
makers that foreigners can not compete with our shoemakers, 
and I rejoice at that. 

I have a bill here from one of the biggest shoe houses in St. 
Louis—the Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Company—to stamp on 
a shoe the ingredients of that shoe, and Iam going to offer it to 
this bill as an amendment, if I get an opportunity, and I do it 
for two reasons—at the solicitation of the shoemaker and for 
the benefit of the consumer. They say, and it is true, that by 
using inferior material that you can not see in the shoe you can 
make a shoe look just as good as a shoe that is twice as good. 
That ought to be stopped, because it is dishonest. 

But what did the Ways and Means Committee do about shoes 
and hides? They placed hides absolutely on the free list, and 
they cut the tariff on shoes from 25 per cent ad valorem to 15 
per cent ad valorem only, and that left 5 per cent more ad va- 
lorem tariff on shoes, with the hides free, than Mr. Jones wanted 
to leave on. 

I am in favor of free hides, free leather, harness, free boots 
and shoes, but they all ought to go on the free list together. If 
I get an opportunity, I am going to move to put boots and shoes, 
harness, and all other products of leather on the free list 
[applause], and they can bellow about free trade as much as 
they please. I want to serve notice on everybody concerned, 
you are never going to get the tariff off boots and shoes and 
other products of leather unless you take it off when you take 
it off of hides, and in this case the hide should go with the tail. 
{Laughter.] 

Now, here is a curious fact: You take the average citizen, 
or the working girl getting eight or ten dollars a week, and, 
strange as it may seem and very much to my surprise, shoes 
constitute more than a fourth—from about a fourth to a third 
of the cost of her clothing for twelve months. It is astonish- 
ing. If anybody wants to know how much boots and shoes cost 


in proportion to other things, let him get Ida M. Tarbell’s arti- 
cle in the March number of the American Magazine. These 
men do not need this tariff to take the markets of the world. 
What is the sense in greasing a fat hog? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. WEISSE. In regard to the price of hides, I wish to 
state that the hides that were on the dutiable list, which con- 
stitute about 20 per cent of what are taken off by the farmer, 
during the panic of last year declined about 70 per cent. Calf- 
skins that are on the free list, which also go into the making 
of leather, only declined about 20 per cent. If we had free 
trade in all raw materials and the markets should stay the 
same as they are in hides and calfskins, the market would be 
much higher than it would be if they were on the dutiable list. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No doubt that is true. Now, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] complained yesterday 
at the statement, as I understood it (anyhow he criticised the 
statement), that a great many rates in this bill, while they are 
cut down from the Dingley bill, are still prohibitive. I put 
that statement into that report. I did not write the entire 
report. Of course nearly any report is a composite production. 
But that statement is literally true. I am going to give you an 
example. I am making a speech now. This is my perform- 
ance. There is nobody else on earth responsible for it. This is 
not a composite arrangement. You take the iron and steel 
schedules. What did they put ore on the free list for? I will 
tell you. It was to give an advantage to this fringe of iron 
makers on the Atlantic seaboard, bless your hearts. That was 
what it was done for. That was the only reason it was done. 
The price of iron and steel is fixed at Pittsburg, and putting 
iron ore on the free list will not cheapen it at all, except to the 
man who makes his iron out of imported ores. 

They cut pig iron from $4 a ton to $2.50. I am not going to 
discuss iron and steel. I am going to leave that to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. You cut steel rails one- 
half. The tariff on steel rails, under the Dingley bill, was $7.84 
aton. Half of that is $3.92 a ton. The $3.92 a ton is just as 
prohibitive as the $7.94 a ton; that is the truth about it. That 
is demonstrated by the incontrovertible fact, which is not eyen 
denied, that year after year they ship rails to the ends of the 
earth and sell them at from $8 to half a dollar a ton cheaper 
than they sell them to American consumers here at home. Now, 
what is the sense in giving protection to a man or a firm that 
is doing that? 

One gentleman volunteered the information before the com- 
mittee, when I asked if Carnegie did not know all about steel 
and had not made a great fortune out of it, that“ He made a 
great fortune by selling out.’ But the trouble about that 
answer is that he was worth two or three or four hundred mil- 
lion dollars before he sold out. I said earlier that politics 
makes strange bedfellows. If a man had told me ten years ago 
that Andrew Carnegie and I would ever agree about anything 
as to the tariff, I would have thought he was either a fool or a 
liar, or both, but it has come true that we do agree about steel 
rails, at least. 

I am going to drop all the rest of these schedules except one; 
and while it will be a little tedious, when I get through with it 
some people will know a great deal more about it than they do 
now. That is the portion of Schedule K, which applies to 
manufactures of wool. I am rather inclined to the opinion 
that among the multitude of bad things the woolen-manufactures 
schedule is the most monstrous thing in this bill. 

Judge Griccs says that I am mistaken about that; that the 
cotton-manufactures schedule is still worse. If that is true, 
and I suppose it is, the cotton-manufactures schedule is a 
cruel and heartless imposition on the masses of the people, and 
I do not see how any man with bowels of compassion can yote 
for it. I did not have time to study that schedule, but I am 
going to talk about this one. It is the most complicated of all 
the schedules, and that is the trouble about it. It has more 
involyed sections in it than any other, and it is a monstrous 
oppression of the poor. 

Let us begin at the beginning. If I do not explain every- 
thing correctly I hope somebody will interrupt me and correct 
me. In the first place, all wool—that is, all wool that is used 
to make clothes—is divided into two classes, class 1 and class 2. 
There is not a pound of carpet wool produced in the United 
States. I learned a good deal about wool in these hearings, 
and I knew a good deal about it before we began. I state, 
without fear of successful contradiction, that you can not raise 
sheep either for wool or for mutton, or both, on high-priced 
land to advantage except for breeding purposes. We raise a 
great many sheep in Missouri, but we ship a large percentage of 
them out to the Northwest and the West and down to Texas 
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for breeding purposes. We get $50, $75, and $100 for a young 
ram. We import a vast number of sheep from the West and 
South into my district for feeding purposes, then ship them on 
to the market. 

Barring carpet wools, other wools are divided into two classes. 
It will be an arithmetical test of your head to undertake to 
follow this, but all wools are divided into two classes except 
earpet wools; the wool of the first class, which is of the 
merino variety, and the other, the second class, the Shropshire 
and sheep of that kind. The tariff on wool of the first class 
in the grease is 11 cents a pound, and on the second class in 
the grease 12 cents a pound. Then it is differentiated in un- 
washed wool, which is wool cut off the sheep’s back in the 
grease, while another is washed wool, and that is where you 
wash the wool on the sheep’s back. Then you have scoured 
wool, and then the tops and yarns, and then the finished cloth. 

They levy 11 and 12 cents a pound, as the case may be, on the 
wool in the grease. They pay 11 cents, a flat tariff on wools 
of the first class, or 12 cents, a flat tariff on wools of the 
second class, per pound on woo! in the grease. It turns out that 
some wools lose as much as 80 per cent in weight in cleaning 
and some lose only 16 per cent. If one man gets hold of a batch 
of wool and loses 80 per cent and the other man gets hold of a 
batch that loses only 16 per cent, the first is paying five times as 
much tariff as the second one is. If you have not studied on it, 
I will explain how it comes that one package will wash out so 
much more than another. You take Indiana, Ilinois, Missouri, 
and the Central West, where we have blue-grass sod and timothy 
sod and good sod on all the land, and the wool is comparatively 
clean when it comes off the sheep’s back; but if you get out into 
the dry, sandy country, like parts of Oregon, Idaho, and Utah, 
where it never rains, hardly, the winds and sand fill up the 
sheep's coat as full as it can stick with sand. 

I was utterly amazed and did not at first believe it, and I am 
not dead sure that I believe it yet, but I am rather persuaded 
- to believe it, that wool raised in southeast Ohio, the north end 
of West Virginia, and the southwest corner of Pennsylvania, on 
account of some peculiar climatic condition, is the finest raised 
in the United States. 

I disputed it at first, but am almost forced to accept it from 
facts and figures. The truth about it is, the wool industry does 
not seem to be suitable to the most of our country. You have 
had a high tariff on wool for twelve years, practically, and yet, 
while there were 38,000,000. sheep in the United States when 
the Dingley bill went into effect, there are only fifty millions 
now. That is only a gain of 12,000,000 sheep in twelve years 
under the highest kind of a tariff rate. How many people are 
there in the United States? Practically one hundred millions. 
How many sheep are there in the United States? Fifty millions. 
How much would that be? One-half a sheep to a person. You 
pay more for the cheapest suit of clothes you ever had on your 
back than your share of the wool tariff would be. We consume 
500,000,000 pounds of wool in the United States every year— 
800,000,000 of domestic wool and 200,000,000 of foreign import. 
As a matter of fact, we can not produce, as a general rule, the 
particular kinds of wool that we import, and we need these 
foreign wools to mix with our domestic wools to manufacture 
to the best advantage. 

I baye got you started on the wool business, and I want to 
show you how it doubles up. There is one man in this House 
whom I want to thank—a rampant Republican, Mr. BOUTELL, 
of Illinois. I think I see his fine Italian hand in this, The 
tariff on tops was higher in the Dingley bill than on yarn, 
which was an outrage, as yarn represents a more advanced 
stage in manufacturing than tops, and should therefore have 
had the higher rate, even according to the Republican theory. 
I am going to tell you directly how it got in. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bourett] jumped on a 
witness over there, and dragged out of him on cross-examination 
facts which evidently led to putting tops at a lower rate than 
they are now under the Dingley bill. 

Here is the cross-examination of Mr. Whitman by Mr. 
BouTELL, which reduced the tariff on tops, a most righteous act: 
Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. Whitman, how long have you been in business? 

Mr. WHITMAN. In what business do you mean? 

Mr. BOUTELL. manufacturing business. 

Mr. WHITMAN. Forty-three years. 

Mr. BOUTELL. You were then in active business when the wool tariff 
of 1867 was framed? 


Mr. WHITMAN, Yes, sir; I was. 
— 5 BOUTELL. Did you take an interested part in the framing of that 


Mr. WHITMAN. I did not. 
Mr. BOUTELL, 
active part in framing? 


Unw: 
tari then have you taken an interested the sheep without any cleansing: 
— Hs ene he 12 Washed wools shail be considered 


Mr. WHITMAN. Pretty much every one. 
Mr. BOUTELL. Which one of these tariffs has been the most acceptable 


A . The present tariff. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I notice in looking over these tariffs that the classifica- 
tion founded in 1867 has been carried down to the present time, and 
— —. eee of ne PeO ADEA 1883 has pe 8 

Kinley an ngle and you say you an 
part in all those laws? ie z * aie ake 


ae Warman. I can not say that I had any part in framing the 


Mr. BOUTELL. 
or faking an active part in presenting. 

Mr. WHITMAN. Oh, yes, sir; a far more active part than now, because 
In the earlier days I was asked to give information about our industry, 
both by the Committee on Ways and Means and the Finance Com- 
mittee, and I think found they could depend upon what I told 
them—they always sought information from me. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I notice in the law of 1897, in section 364, something 
that does not appear in any of the other laws, and one which natu- 
rally s some question as to why it was adopted. 

Mr. WHITMAN. Which one is that? 

Mr. BOUTELL, It is paragraph 364 of the present law, under which 
on the wool in which an imentary manufacture takes place, even 
to tying up the bundles, the duty is fixed at treble or quadruple what it 
is on raw wool, with an added duty of 50 per cent ad valorem to the 
one outside of the wool industry. That seems to be a most extraor- 
dinary provision. Can you give any explanation of it? 

Mr. WHITMAN. I am gure that you will find that that Is almost an 
exact transcript of the McKinley law. When the Gorman-Wilson law 
came into operation it abolished all that. It is in the new law. When 
this was ed it was framed for the purpose of A igh eet a orang 
any loopholes. Now, I had nothing to do with the framing of tha 
parastani; I was sick at home. I should judge possibly from the ques- 

on that the gentleman ps had been told that I had had some- 
thing to do with the framing of that on 

Mr. BOUTELL. I assure you not, Mr. Whitman. I have never heard 
your name mentioned in connection with it, and notwithstanding your 
distinguished position in the wool trade I never heard your name men- 
tioned before eng 

Mr. WHITMAN. I am very glad of It. 

Mr. BOUTELL. But that is a paragraph which naturally attracts the 
attention of any economic student. It is substantially the same in the 
8 law, but did not appear in the law of 1 

Mr. WIT MAN. No, sir; because wool was free. 

Mr. BouTELL. Yes; or in the law of 1867. But leaving outside the 
question of the law, it seems that how it appeared in the law requires 
explanation. What explanation do you give of this extraordinary duty 
of treble and quadra e the duty on p wool, with that ndded đuty 
of 50 cent ad valorem? 

Mr. WHITMAN. I think it was put in as a sort of catch-all to prevent 
anything that did not happen to be enumerated coming in at a ruin- 
ous rate. That is my recollection, so far as I am cognizant of its 
origin. think the c an remembers that fact. 

Mr. BOUTELL. It may appear in some of the detailed hearings on the 
Dingley law, but to the ordinary reader, and comparing the two laws, 
it would seem to be a pa aph that needed explanation. You are 
here to stand by the present law? 

Mr. WHITMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bourget. And I am here to know what the reasons for it are, 
That is a paragraph that puzzles me more than any other in the whole 
ri ape A — an Naeger gtd thin 5 sa 4 wy) nie 5 
whic oes simply on at stage w. w y. up into a 
bundle would 228 ree times and four times the d 
material, with 50 per cent ad valorem added. 
to excite the curiosity of any ordina 

M it was undoub 


bosm 0: mee. It te a Oon doll like constracting. 4 
at was the only intention of 


I mean a part tert to the one you are taking now, 


„ and I beg to assure you that it does no harm. 
8 — That is your Jeg. is it, that it was put in in that intri- 
cate and involved | 


anguage, and using by way 
reference, as a merely prohibitive duty on something that might possibly 
creep in 
„ WHITMAN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Bouret: That was a very involved ang labarynthian 
a vi r 
ne CHARRAN; It looks very — like a blanket clause. 
Mr. Wuirman. That is exactly what it is. 
The CEADAN: To —. ree K g pat the other parties may have 
the cou m construe. 
re 3 That blanket clause is in 366, and it would not have 
taken but two words to have included the raw wool. Three hundred 
and -four is a separate clause and refers to 366. 
Mr. Wuirman. The chairman has answered the question far better 
than I am able E samer it. 


. BOUTELL. t that. 
Mr WHITMAN. In my judgment, it is all right. 


The change in the rate on tops is the only substantial change 
made in this schedule. Listen to how it climbs up: 


e duty on wools of the first class, which shall be imported wash 
shalt be — — the amount of the duty to which they would be subject 
if imported unwashed; and the duty on wools of the first and second 
classes, which shall be imported scoured, shall be three times the duty 
to which they would be subjected if imported unwashed. The duty on 
wools of the third class, if imported in condition for use in carding or 
inning into yarn, or which shall not contain more than 8 per cent 
of dirt or other fo substance, shall be three times the duty to 
which they would otherwise be subjected. 
be considered such as shall have been shorn 
that is, in their natural condi- 
such as have washed with 


wools shall 
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water only, on the Koay, a back, or on the skin. Wools of the first and 
second classes wash: any other manner than on the sheep’s back 
or on the skin will be considered as scoured wool. 

Having laid the foundation, I want to talk about the tariff 
on woolen manufactures. On blankets valued at not more than 
40 cents a pound, 22 cents and 30 per cent ad valorem per 
pound. That is the same as 2 pounds of unwashed wool of 
the first class. When both of these rates are reduced to ad 
valorem, it amounts to 107.60 per cent. It may surprise you 
to know, when you run this out into the ad valorem, that it 
varies from year to year, but that is on account of the varia- 
tion in the value of the wool. In 1907 there were imported 
only 1,116 pounds of that sort of blanket. If that is not pro- 
hibitive, I do not understand the use of the English language. 
When you strike blankets and flannels valued at more than 40 
cents and not more than 50 cents a pound, when reduced to ad 
yalorem, the rate amounts to 106.12 per cent. There was im- 
ported of that sort of blankets in 1907 only 472 pounds. Valued 
at more than 50 cents a pound, 33 cents tariff specific and 40 
per cent ad valorem, when reduced to ad valorem, amounts to 
71.31 per cent. Blankets more than 3 yards long, 33 cents and 
40 per cent ad valorem, when reduced to ad valorem, amounts 
to 165.42. That was in 1907. Three years before it amounted 
to 182 per cent and over. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. How much of that 
comes in? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Those are the cheapest blankets— 
importations, 142 pounds. 

Mr. NORRIS. These are under the present law. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. These are under the Dingley law, and 
they are not changed in the Payne bill. Flannels valued at more 
than 30 cents and not more than 40 cents per pound, 22 cents a 
pound and 30 per cent ad valorem, and when reduced to ad 
valorem that amounts to 143.67 per cent. Valued at more than 
40 cents and not more than 50, 33 cents a pound and 35 per 
cent ad valorem, when reduced to ad valorem amounts to 102.26 
per cent. The importation in 1907 of that was 257 pounds. Valued 
more than 50 cents and not more than 70 cents per pound, when 
reduced to ad valorem, 105.49 per cent, and so on to the end 
of the list. When the specific rates and the ad valorem rates 
are reduced to ad valorem on women’s and children’s dress 
goods, cotton warp, the tariff is 105.92 per cent. Values not 
exceeding 15 cents per square yard, and above 70 cents a pound, 
ad valorem, 106.37 per cent; valued above 15 cents per square 
yard and not above 70, when reduced to ad valorem, 96.87 
per cent. Women’s and children’s dress goods, in paragraph 
369, valued not above 70 cents per pound, specific and ad va- 
lorem rates, when reduced to ad valorem, amount to 104.19 per 
cent. One thing that so completely mystifies the public as to 
the rates they are really paying is that the rates are stated 
on the pound, while nearly everyone thinks of woolen goods by 
yards. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

. Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. Can the gentleman state whether or not under 
the provisions of the Payne bill the tax on woolen goods has been 
decreased or increased? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
it was. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman also publish with his state- 
ment of the respective ad valorems on the woolen goods the 
statement of the importations under the respective items? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Les. 

Mr. HILL. Because if he does he will find that in the last 
item to which he referred during the Dingley bill, the increase 
on women’s dress goods, valued above 70 cents a pound, is from 
4,000,000 yards to 18,000,000 yards, a multiplication under that 
tariff of more than 500 per cent. 

Mr. CLARK of 5 Well, I will try to publish it all; 
I do not want to weary the House. 

Mr. HILL. Put it all in together; it will look better. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In answer to the question of my 
friend from New York—I do not see Mr. BOUTELL here who 
was engineering this thing—I will state it as I understand it. 
This is the only material change I have found in these rates. 
Tops, you understand, take the place somewhat, of the old- 
fashioned rolls; I do not know whether the gentleman from 
New York knows what that is, he being a city man. 

Mr. SULZER. I do; I have been in woolen mills. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Here is the way it was fixed in 
the Dingley bill. It was a concealed performance. They fixed 
it in this way—that if wool that had been advanced by any de- 
gree of manufacture not specified in this bill should come in, it 
should come in under certain other sections. This included 


It stands nearly precisely where 


tops, the first step in manufacture after scoured wool, and 
made tops pay an enormous per cent, when we consider their 
place in the scheme of manufacture. Here is what the tariff 
was on tops in the Dingley bill: 

Where they were worth not more than 40 cents a pound the 
tariff on tops—now, that is wool that is barely started in the 
manufacturing process—was three times the tariff on 1 pound 
of wool of the first class; that is, 33 cents plus 50 per cent 
ad valorem. Now, in the Payne bill it is the same as on scoured 
wool, and scoured wool is three times instead of four, the 
Same as on scoured wool, and 6 cents per pound. Now, the 
tariff on scoured wool of the first class is three times the tariff 
on unwashed wool of the first class, which is 11 cents, and 
three times that is 33 cents. That is what it is on tops under 
the new bill, 33 cents plus 6 cents per pound; that makes 39 
eents. Anybody can understand that that understands any- 
thing about wool. In the other case it was three times the 
tariff on 1 pound of wool of the first class, 33 cents plus 50 
per cent ad valorem. Now the only difference is in 6 cents and 
50 per cent ad valorem. If wool of the first class in the grease 
was worth 15 cents per pound under the old law, the 50 per cent 
ad valorem would be 9 cents. If it were worth 12, it would be 
6, which added to the specific duty of 33 cents would be 45 cents 
in the one case and 39 in the other. I want to give the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. BouTELL] credit for doing that, and I 
will give you his cross-examination of William Whitman, to 
show you how he did it. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman state 
whether or not the schedule about which there were some news- 
paper statements about a gentleman named Whitman, whether 
or not that schedule is substantially the same in this bill as in 
the last bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was just explaining that point. 
I will explain it over again. The making of tops is the first 
step in the manufacture of woolens, after scouring the wool, 
and amounts to what were the old-fashioned rolls. Then when 
you get to yarns it ought to be a higher tariff, and when you 
get to cloth it ought to be a still higher tariff, a compensatory 
duty, it is called. Now, here is the way it stood in the old law, 
and it seems to have been worked in by indirection by referring 
it to another class. I know it is very hard to understand, and 
that is precisely the reason the enormities stay in these bills. 
In the Dingley bill the rate on tops was switched way around 
and put into another section. It said that on wool advanced by 
any step of manufacture not specifically fixed in this bill the 
rate, which meant on tops, should be the same as fixed on woolen 
goods under a certain section in which the rate is very high. 
Well, now, here is what it was in the Dingley bill: On tops not 
more than 40 cents per pound (of course that took it all in), 
three times the tariff on 1 pound of wool of the first class; that 
is, 33 cents plus 50 per cent ad valorem. Now, if the wool was 
worth 12 cents per pound, that amounted to 39 cents; if it was 
worth 18 cents, it amounted to 42 cents, and so on. Now, here 
is the way it is in the new bill: 

It is the same as on scoured wool and 6 cents per pound ad- 
ditional. Now, that means 33 cents plus that 6 cents. So it 
is changed for the better. That is the one instance I know of 
in the woolen schedule that is changed for the better. While 
that was a laudable performance, and was brought about by 
reason of the utter disgust that every member of the committee 
felt for one man that testified, as long as you let these enor- 
mous rates stay on manufactured cloth it is simply a squabble 
between the top makers and the yarn spinners, and the ulti- 
mate consumer gets no benefit at all. Just listen to one or two 
of these and see how complicated they are. If you would under- 
take to listen to all of them you would have a swimming in the 
head: 

On cloths, knit fabrics, and all manufactures of every description, 
made wholly or in Pino of wool, not specifically 2 for in this 
section valued retro not more than 40 cents per pound, the duty per pound 


of cloth shall be times the duty imposed this section on a pound 
of unwashed went ae. of the first class. un 925 — 15 


And then there is an ad valorem duty of 55 per cent. 

It is very interesting to know about these wool schedules 
and how they got in here, anyhow. When the civil war began 
the tariff on wool and woolens was very low, and of all the 
calamities brought about by the civil war, the tariff bill that 
grew out of that war has cost the American people the most. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The money value of all the slaves and the loss financially by 
the destruction of property during the civil war does not 
amount to a tithe of what these exorbitant rates have cost the 
American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Any 
man can vote for a tariff that charges the poor in this country 
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165 per cent or 182 per cent on blankets that wants to do so, 
but I will not do it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And 
I will not vote for any such exorbitant rates on woolen clothes. 

I want to read you a few extracts from these hearings. I 
have never been afraid to do justice to any man, and I want to 
read you a few questions that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
CRUMPACKER] pumped into a distinguished citizen. 

There was a man, by the name of William Whitman, who 
came before that committee from the city of Boston, Mass. I 
hate no man, but I have a more supreme contempt for him than 
any other human being that I ever clapped my eyes upon. But 
before I go to that, because that will be a long story, I want 
to tell you something about wool. 

Most of them came in there and testified that they were not 
making anything at all. The truth is that the men who were 
getting prohibitive rates and rolling in wealth came in there and 
testified so frequently that they were not asking anything that 
at last the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Griccs], who has a 
very rich sense of humor, did more good than any of us. He 
would stop the witness when he began and say, “I want to ask 
you if you are making any money?” 

The first time he asked it, it sounded very funny, but by the 
time he had asked that of a dozen men, the other men, when they 
went to testify, would voluntarily preface their statement by 
saying they were making money. They never began to admit 
that they were making money until the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Grices] caught onto that scheme. But these wool men 
came in from Pennsylyania, Ohio, New Mexico, Utah, and from 
the Lord knows where, and stood up there with faces as straight 
as a yardstick and testified that they were not making any- 
thing. Finally, there was a tall, slender, sinewy man, with a 
hawkbill nose and a clear, gray eye, a fine sample of a pioneer, 
that came in from Wyoming to elucidate the situation. What 
he wanted was for the rates on wool to be doubled, and that is 
what they all wanted. The chairman had learned a good deal 
about the wool business from me in those examinations. I 
cross-examined these men in extenso simply because I was raised 
in the wool country and knew a great deal about it, and when 
this man from Wyoming—and I never have been able to find his 
evidence in the hearings, although it is in there somewhere— 
got on the witness stand and made his statement, the chairman 
took him all around Robin Hood’s barn. He asked him every 
question I had asked twenty-five or thirty witnesses. I think 
he was trying to knock me out of cross-examining him. I did 
not care if he did. While the man was being cross-examined by 
the chairman, I came to the conclusion that he was an unusually 
good-natured citizen. 

When the chairman got through with him and he started to 
leave, I said, “ Hold on. I want to ask about three questions.” 
I said: “How long have you been in the sheep business?” 
Now, recollect that he was asking for these wool rates to be 
doubled. Instead of getting 11 cents a pound and 12 cents, he 
wanted to get 22 cents and 24 cents. I asked: “ How long have 
you been in the sheep business?” He replied: “Fourteen 
years.” “How much did you have when you went in? How 
much money did you put in?” He said: “Nine hundred and 
sixty dollars.” “Are you worth a hundred thousand dollars 
now?” He said: Les, I am.” I have always since been sorry 
that I did not ask him $150,000. I just accidentally hit on 
$100,000 as a round number. Now,“ I said to him, Mr. Wit- 
ness, the truth of the whole thing is that you started fourteen 
years ago with $960 in the sheep business and you made $100,- 
000, and you come here to ask to have the tariff doubled so that 
you can make some more?” And he said: That's about the 
size of it.” Then he started in and told me how dangerous it 
was to raise sheep in Wyoming [laughter], and how brave the 
pioneers were. [Laughter]. “ Why,” I said to him, “you need 
not pass any eulogy on western men so far as I am concerned, 
for I am one of them.“ It is the vigorous, ambitious, and ven- 
turesome who go out to the West and the drones who stay at 
home. I said to him: “ Where did you live before you went to 
Wyoming and went into the sheep business?” He said: “In 
western Kansas.” I said: “What did you do in that delecta- 
ble region?” He said he was a farmer. “Now,” I said, “ tell 
me the truth; is it any more dangerous to raise sheep in 
Wyoming than to drive four mules to a gang plow or a wagon 
in Kansas?” And he says: No; it is not.“ [Laughter.] 

I do not pretend to say that everybody has made that 
enormous profit. I have not figured it out, but it must be 1,000 
per cent, or more than that. I do not pretend to say that every- 
body makes that profit. But I tell you what I do know. I have 
a good Republican friend in my district, a gentleman who came 
from Ohio, that makes lots of money this way, and he is as 
clever and good a man as eyer lived. He does not own any 
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farms; he farms out sheep to small farmers. He gets half of 
the wool and half of the increase. He has been trying for the 
last ten years to persuade me to go into the business with him, 
and the oniy reason I did not do it is because I did not have 
time to talk the plan out with him. He told me repeatedly that 
he made 40 and 50 per cent on his money one year with another. 

Now, let us see about this sheep increase. There has been 
only 12,000,000 of sheep increase since 1896. Now, one ewe in 
that length of time would come up in 1909 with seven ewe 
daughters and with granddaughters. Sheep reproduce every- 
where from a year to eighteen months. They double the flock 
when well taken care of every year. Witnesses swore they did 
not, but I know that a flock doubles itself every year if well 
taken care of. Half of them are ram lambs and half of them 
ewe lambs. That is about the proportion. The proportion of 
boys and girls born into the world is 21 boys to every 20 girls. 
It runs about the same with ram lambs and ewe lambs. Start 
with a ewe in 1896, and, taking it for granted the product is half 
rams and half ewes, in 1907 she would come up with at least 
seven of her female descendants by her side. 

Now, if this wool tariff is such a blessing to the people, what 
is the reason, instead of having fifty millions we have not seven 
times the thirty-eight millions when they started in 1896? I 
want to tell you about this man Whitman, William Whitman, 
of Boston. In all the critiques written on Charles Dickens, 
of blessed memory, it is said that all his characters are carica- 
tures; but I am as certain as I am living this day that if 
Charles Dickens could have come back to the earth and walked 
into the room of the Committee on Ways and Means when 
Whitman was testifying, he would have walked up and said 
to him: “How do you do, Mr. Pecksniff?’ [Great laughter 
and applause.] I think that every man on that committee will 
testify that I was the only man on the committee that ever 
forced that man to answer questions directly, although he testi- 
fied nearly all day, and I did it by hard pounding. The chair- 
man would ask him a polite question and he would fence with 
the chairman for ten minutes. Mr. Hurt would ask him a 
question and he would fence with him. Mr. Cockran would 
ask him a polite question and he would fence with him; and 
all the rest of them. So, finally, when I tackled him he com- 
menced the fencing game with me. So I said to him “I do not 
want any more fencing done here to-day. I am going to ask 
you plain questions and you have got to answer.” 

But before I got hold of him Judge Crumracxer took a turn 
at him. Now, Judge Crumpacker wanted him to answer ques- 
tions, and I will show you how long it took him to make his 
answer. I do not know whether Judge Crumpacker is here or 
not. It does not make any difference. This is mighty rich 
stuff. This is on pages 3322 and 3324 of the first print of the 
tariff hearings, and on pages 5356 and 5357 of the last print: 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I would like to ask a question or two about 
a particular schedule—cheap blankets, for instance, valued at not 
more than 40 cents a pound. Last year there was 8 142 pounds 
only of the value of 40.60. They = a duty of 67.16, equal to an ad 
valorem rate of 165.42 yer cent. t duty is practically prohibitive, 
is it not—165 per cent 

Mr. WHITMAN. On that 2 character of blankets; yes, sir. 


Mr. CruMPACKER. Upon that cheap blanket? 
Mr. WHITMAN. I do not know that. 


He could not tell a thing and stick to it to saye his soul. 


Mr. CrRUMPACKER. Blankets valued at not more than 40 cents a 
pound; blankets that are used by_the poorer classes of people in this 
ner ei hat is a prohibitive duty, is it not? The records show 

t. 


Judge CRUMPACKER was reading from this report of Mr, 
Evans, an official document. Now, see how he fences: 


Mr. WHITMAN. The records show that they could be bought so much 
cheaper here. 


Whether that was false or true nobody knew, but he would 
not answer a question directly. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. The American manufacturer of blankets does not 
need 165 per cent protection, does he, to control his own market? 

Mr. WHITMAN. at particular article? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That particular article; yes. 

Mr. Wirsan. Well, I should think not. 

Mr. CruMPACKER. Now, then, Mr. Whitman, in relation to cloths, 
woolens, and worsted goods which you manufacture, valued at not 
more than 40 cents a pound—that Is a cheaper grade, is it not? 


Instead of answering the question, he said: 


‘ Mr. 3 I am manufacturing dress goods, women and chil- 
ren's dress 

Mr. Crumpacker. Cloths. woolens, and worsteds is the caption— 
valued at not more than 40 cents a pound; last year, 1907, the ad 
valorem rate was 134.97 per cent. Is that large duty necessary in 
order to protect you against foreign manufacturers in the production 
of the cheap class of worsteds? 

Mr. WHITMAN. Worsteds? 


1909. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes, sir; 71,308 pounds valued. at $23,963; duty, 
$37,378; 134.97 per cent? 
Mr. WHITMAN.. I do not know where you find that. 


And yet Mr. Crumpacker was sitting right there within 10 
feet of him, reading from this voluminous report of Mr. Evans, 
which is a government document. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I have the record that was prepared—I do not 
know where it came from. This is an official document, however. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was prepared for the use of the co 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes, sir; from the official records. 


The CHAIRMAN. It is 3 correct, 
Mr. CRUMPACKER, Valued at not more than 40 cents per pound 
What page, is that? 


cloths, woolens, and worsteds. 
Mr. WHITMAN. 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. Ei 


Mr. WHITMAN. Yes, sir. 


He got one answer at least. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. I notice a number of schedules here where the 
rate is above 100 per cent. Do you belleve that more than 100 per 
cent is necessary for the protection of any American manufacturer of 
woolen fabrics? 


Now, remember that Mr. CRUMPACKER is a Republican. If 
there is any free-trade talk in this extract, he is guilty of it, 
and I am not: 


Do you not believe that we could reduce it down to 100 or below 100 
per cent entire safety to our own industries? 

Mr. WHITMAN. In that schedule to which you refer the Lo ech gm 
. pai in 1898 from 3,319,000 square yards to 20,270,892 yards in 

Not at all responsive to the question asked. 


this in a cheaper ‘clams "The wealo ie graieaved re to valas, 
s a cheaper e scale ua a . 
Where the vetoes are below 40 cents, the rate is 134, and as the value 
increases. the rate decreases naturally. 

Mr. WHITMAN. That is natural. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Of course; so that the higher class of woolen goods 
pay just about one-half the ad valorem rate of duty as the cheap class 

t are worn and used by the poor le of the country. 

Mr, Wurman. I do not think that is so, 

Mr. Crumpacker. That is what the record shows—that the im- 
portation in the cheap class of goods is practically nothing. 


That closes the dialogue between Mr. CRUMPACKER and Mr. 
Whitman. 

I will read you another part of the examination by the 
Hon. William Bourke Cockran. As time goes by, and I come 
to know men better, I change my mind about many men here, 
some for the better and some for the worse. When Mr. Cockran 
eame back to Congress, I had an intense prejudice against him 
growing out of political events beginning in 1896. I always had 
a great admiration for his splendid genius. I think he has one 
of the most exquisite intellects ever housed’ in a human skull. 
He has the most copious vocabulary of all the men that ever 
served in the Congress of the United States, with perhaps a 
single exception, that of Henry A. Wise, of Virginia. Not only 
is his vocabulary comprehensive and copious, but he is as pre- 
cise in the use of words as was John J. Ingalls, from Kansas, or 
as is Judge De Arnsmonp, of Missouri; and finally he rendered 
such valuable service in these hearings and was so true to his 
convictions that my admiration for him grew into personal af- 
fection, I think that much ought to be stated. I am certain 
every man in the Houge regrets his departure. [Applause.] 

It was a delight to hear him examine a witness when he was 
in fine fettle. He possesses all the politeness of a Frenchman 
and all the blarney of an Irishman. [Laughter.] He would 
get hold of a witness and ask him a question, then ask him the 
same question over 10 or 15 times, changing it a little, and the 
first thing the witness knew he was in the soup. [Laughter.] 
He got hold of Mr. Whitman in this fashion: 

Mr. Cockray. Mr. Whitman, in answer to Judge CruMPACKER, you 
made one or two statements that I think perhaps ought to be a little 
further elucidated. You are engaged, as I understand you, in the pro- 
duction of yarns, woolens, worsteds, and in the dress g 
women’s children’s goods? 

Mr. Warman. In the whole business; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. Now, so far as yarns are concerned, made wholly or 
in part of wool, I find that they are divided into two classes, some 
Ges tha claaper yarns tie Gite cancia tier 240 te EE bee cet ax 
different years, and the importation was almost nil—that is, the cheaper 
elass of yarns. 

Mr. ITMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cocknax. Do you think 170 or 177 per cent, which was the 


average in 1899, and 143 per cent, which was the average in 1897, are 
fair rates of duty on those articles? d 


With a great deal of sweetness, Mr. Whitman replied: 


Yes, sir; if you will deduct the wool duty from i ou will find 
percentage is not far out of the way. ead te 


He always had a hole to try to get out of. 
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Mr. Cocxnax. But if you import yarns, you only pay one duty. 
Mr. WHITMAN. But a compensa: duty equal to three and 
one-half times; 1 think it fe the aute on wool. * 

on yarns is concern I do 


Mr. COCKRAN. As far as the aray 
not care where the difficulty may lie; but do you think the rate of duty, 
per quality of 


pcp py Se 143 to 177 per cent on yarns, the chea 
bac to wee Tata te 28 in this case. 

Now, I want to explain how the high duty got on woolen 
cloths. As I said, there is a vast literature on the subject of 
wool and woolen cloths. During the civil war, when they were 
taxing everything which they could lay hands on, they put a 
high rate on wool. Then they put a compensatory duty on 
manufactures of wool. That was the first step. Being in sore 
need of money, our Government placed an internal-reyenue tax 
on woolen goods on top of the compensatory tariff duty. Then it 
gave the woolen-goods manufacturers an increased duty to com- 
pensate them for paying the internal-revenue duty. After the 
war closed they took off the internal-revenue tax, but never re- 
duced the compensatory duty on woolen cloths. The duties on 
woolen cloths are higher to-day than they were at the close of 
the war, and they are nearly exactly the same in the Dingley 
and Payne bills. 

Now, somehow or other, somebody persuaded Congress to 
believe that it takes 4 pounds of wool to make a pound of cloth, 
so that is in here yet. As a matter of fact, it does not do any 
such thing. Let us see how that stood. I will tell you what 
they did; they gave them a specific duty of 44 cents a pound; 
that is four times the duty on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the 


first class; and to that duty they have added 25 per cent ad 


valorem, The 44 cents was the compensatory duty, and the 25 
per cent ad valorem was supposed to be a protective duty. 

They kept going on and on until the ad valorem duty was 
raised to 55 per cent. Professor Taussig, in his history of the 
tariff of the United States, figured it out and gives the figures, 
and on an average it only takes 33 pounds of unwashed wool to 
make a pound of cloth. I know it is common to sneer at col- 
lege professors when they talk or write about economies; but 
Professor Taussig, of Harvard, stands high, and here are his 
discussion and his figures: 

The compensating duties, as we have 
sumptions; first, that the price of wool, whe 
was Increased by the full extent of the duty; 
of wool were used in making a pound of cloth. 
however, holds good only to a very limited extent. 
does not 5 cause the price of the 3 
the full extent of the duty. It may be proh 


the forelgn article may entirely cease; and the domestic article, 
{ts price is raised to sone extent, may 
than the duty. 


were based on two as 


of wool. 
of the duty. 
se comb 
States east of the Mississippi are higher in air dig’ A the 
not 


and do not. 1 tees or compete 
t is certain tha 


grown in this coun 
ition, Their price is 3 above th 
erial; but raise 


com- 
A ar ma- 
ts a compensating duty on all cases as 
he full extent of th 
foreign competitor. The 
„ more compensation than the 
e result is that this duty, in- 
merely preventing the domestic producer from being put at a 
disadvantage, yields him in most cases a considerable degree of protec- 
tion over and above that given by the ad valorem 3 
is another way whi — excessive. 


antity e en 


e in which cotton and shoddy are used clearly do not uire so 
much wool. But it is probable that even with goods made entirely of 
wool the caleulation of 4 of unwashed wool for each pound of 
cloth is very liberal. Wool, unwashed, shrinks very much in the clean- 


Ing and scouring which it must receive before it is fit for use, and the 
loss by wear and waste in the processes of manufacture is also con- 
siderable. The shrinkage in scouring is subject to no definite rule. In 
some cases wool loses only 40 per cent of its weight in the process, in 
others as much as 75 — cent. The shrinkage in scouring on American 
wools is rarely more than 60 per cent; and if to this is added a further 
loss of 25 per cent in manufacture, there will be needed for a pound of 
cloth no more than 3 unds of wool. With the great majority of 
2 made in this coun the shrinkage and the loss in manufacture 
a not amount to more than this. The calculation of 4 for 1 is for most 
American a liberal one; and it is evident that the compensating 
duty, on this liberal calculation, yields a degree of protection in 

the same way that it does on goods that contain cotton or shoddy. 
On the other re are some grades of imported wool on which 
compen- 


the shrinkage and loss in manufacture are so great that the 
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sating duty is not excessive. 
are imported for manufacturing fine and worsteds are subject to 
exceptional nites See to exceptional waste in the process of manu- 
facture. Of this of wool 4 pounds, and sometimes a little more, 
are apt to be used for a pound of cloth. In such cases the compen- 
sating duty evidently may fail to counterbalance entirely the disad- 
vantage under which the manufacturer labors in the higher price of 
his raw material, for the wool, being imported into this country, and 
paying the duty, must be higher in pries by the full amount of the 
duty than the same wool used by e foreign prođucer. In other 
words, there are cases where the c duty is not sufficient to offset 
the duty on the raw material. It is probable that this fact explains, 
in part at least, the regular importation of cer goods and 
finer grades of cloths which continue to come into the country from 
abroad in face of the very seg d duty. But such cases are exceptional. 
For most goods made in the United States the compensating duty on 
the four-to-one basis is excessive. 


And in a footnote in his book he makes the following calcu- 
lation: 

See, as to the loss of wool in scouring, Quarterly Report, Bureau of 
Statistics, for quarter ending June 30, 1884 (pp. 563-565); Harris, 
Memorial (p. 11); Schoenhof, Wool and Woolens (p. 10); bulletin, 
Wool Manufacture (vol. 13, p. 8). The least loss I have found 
mentioned is 25 per cent (coarse Ohio) and the highest 70 per cent 

Buenos Aires wool). Ordinary American wool loses between 50 and 

r cent in scouring. The loss in weight in manufacturing varies 
much with the processes, but with care will not exceed 25 per cent. 
With most goods it is less. 

If the loss in scouring 100 pounds of wool is 60 per cent, there re- 
main 40 pounds of scoured wool; deduct 25 per cent for loss in manu- 
facture, 10 pounds, which leaves 30 pounds of cloth, or 1 pound of cloth 
for 33 pounds of wool. 

If the loss in scouring 100 pounds of wool is 65 per cent, there re- 
main 35 pounds scoured wool; deduct 25 per cent for loss in manu- 
facture, 83 pounds, leaves 263 pounds of cloth, or 1 pound of cloth for 
not quite 4 pounds of wool. 

See the instances given by Mr. Hayes in Wool Manufacturers’ Bulle- 
tin, volume 12, pages 4-9. These refer to Australian wool, which, 
as Mr. Hayes says elsewhere (ibid. p. 107), is imported in comparatively 
small quantities for exceptional purposes. 


Mr. HILL. Will not the gentleman admit that it is entirely 
dependent upon the shrinkage of the wool? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly it is. 

Mr. HILL. And that the shrinkage of domestic territory wool 
is far in excess of 4 pounds to 1. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will tell you what I will do about 
that. I will set out the long tables about wool shrinkages. 
They are very interesting, if anybody wants to read them. But 
I say that he proves beyond all controversy in his book that on 
the average it takes only 34 pounds of wool in the grease to 
make a pound of cloth. What is the result of that? That 
these woolen manufacturers get the 36% cents specific duty on 
a pound of cloth which Congress intended to give them, and 
then the ad valorem, whatever it is, and then, in addition to 
that, they get two-thirds of 11 cents—that is, 73 cents—per 
pound, which Congress never intended they should have and 
only gave to them by reason of its ignorance. That is the truth 
about that. I asked Mr. Whitman this question, If the price of 
woolen goods had not gone up so high that no man could get a 
suit of all-wool goods unless he paid an exorbitant price for it 
at a tailor’s shop and was a good judge himself of whether a 
thing was all wool or part cotton? 

He said no; that that was not so. I told him I knew that it 
was so, and the way I knew it was so is that a year or two ago 
I took my boy into a clothing store downtown. He was 17 
or 18 years old then. I got him a nice overcoat—that is, had 
it laid out on the counter—a very handsome coat for a boy, and 
it fitted him well. I also had laid out a whole suit of clothes. 
Then I asked the clerk, who is a very nice gentleman, to tell 
me whether this suit of clothes and the overcoat were all wool. 
He said: 

Why, Mr. CLARK, you can not get a sult of all wool or an overcoat 
of all wool unless you first go to a 1 5 tailor and pay twice as 
much as mu pay for this, and you had better look out mighty close then 
or you will not get it all wool. 

Then somebody else asked Mr. Whitman if the manufacturers 
did not make up for all this tariff on wool by making an in- 
ferior grade of woolen cloths. He disputed that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I said these Republicans helped us out 
frequently. I want to be fair to everybody. And, by the way, 
it turned out, very much to my surprise, that my friend who 
sits here, the gentleman from Connecticut, used to be a lumber 


Some grades of Australian wool which 


merchant. I supposed that he had been a lawyer all his life. 
Mr. SULZER. I supposed that he had been a banker all 
his life. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And you ought to have been over 
there when he got hold of the lumber barons. It was the case 
of a man talking about what he knew. Well, Mr. Whitman 
was testifying that they did not make inferior cloths, and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoNnewortH] got hold of him, and 
he rendered a very valuable piece of service at that time. I 
read: 


Mr. LoxcwortnH. I desire to ask you a 
volve any political theory, and I will put i 


uestion which will not in- 
in the form of reading to 


you a few sentences from a letter that I received this morning from a 


constituent of mine. I will say that he is a Republican—I know ft be- 
cause I served with him in the legislature—and therefore he would not 
be biased by free-trade theories in asking for a reduction in the tariff 
on woolens. He makes this statement: 

“As a manufacturer of clothing for a period of almost fifty years, I 
can truthfully state that I never handled cloth of so inferior a quality 
for the price as I do now. The masses, apea 0 of laborers, me- 
chanics, and farmers, the real users of ready-made clothing, are receiv- 
ing 8 no value for their money. he qualities and colorings 
are so poor that in many instances the colorings fade and cockle, and 
in the manufacture of garments give positively no satisfaction to the 
wearer.” 


Here is a letter which I received the other day from an old 
lady in Pennsylvania. I-am not going to give her name or 
address. I have got her letter in my pocket, and if any gentle- 
man wants to see it under the seal of confidence I will show it 
to him, but I am not going to subject her to the persecutions 
of people who differ from her. I read her letter: 


Marcu 17, 1909. 
To the Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: I am the mother of 5 children, all married, and 
have 6 ndchildren, In my own and their behalf I write to make 
Sy petition for a reduction in duties upon articles necessary in our 

omes, 

We are small oil producers, but bave refused to sign the papers pro- 
testing against the removal of duties upon oil (our own product), 
which are being circulated here, because we want, we need, and are 
entitled to cheaper lumber and steel products, which we use in our oil 
plants; cheaper clothing, so that we can wear woolens in the cold of 
this climate. We also wish to give President Taft a chance to redeem 
his pledge for “ revisions mainly downward.” 


There is a concluding sentence which is complimentary to me, 
and my innate modesty forbids my reading it. [Laughter.] 

I will now read an editorial from the Kansas City Star on 
this subject of warmer clothing for the people, and that the 
force of it may be understood I will state what the Kansas 
City Star is: It is the largest evening newspaper published west 
of the Mississippi River. The editor of it is independent in 
politics, though he supported Taft for President and Hadley for 
governor. He has made an independent fortune out of that 
paper. They say that it has more circulation in Kansas City 
than there are adult human beings resident in Kansas City. 
[Laughter.] He is a friend to me. He runs an independent 
paper. Now, here is what he says about warmer clothing for 
the people. “Tuberculosis and the tariff.” I have had many 
surprises in my life, but this was another to find that the 
tariff had anything to do with tuberculosis. I knew that 
Jim McKenzie, of Kentucky, did help the health of the American 
people by getting quinine put on the free list. 

He has been called “ Quinine Jim” ever since, a very honor- 
able title, too. And as one of those pleasantries of legislative 
life I will tell you how he did it: One morning he rose to a 
question of the highest personal privilege. Speaker Randall 
requested him to state it, and he called up his bill putting 
quinine on the free list. That made Speaker Randall mad, and 
he said it was not a question of privilege at all, Mr. McKenzie 
said, Good God, Mr. Speaker, if I do not get this bill passed 
I will never get back, and some other fellow will have my seat.” 
[Laughter.] That put the Speaker and the House in a good 
humor, and he had his bill passed. That there was any con- 
nection between the tariff and tuberculosis I never dreamed, 
but here it is, and when you hear it, it is as clear as day. 
This article is as follows: 


TUBERCULOSIS AND THE TARIFF. 


Probably few persons have ever given the matter a thought, but there 
is an intimate relation between the high 2 tariff and the high 
mortality resulting from tuberculosis. he ravages of this disease 
are greater in the United States than in any other similarly eniight- 
ened country. And the cost of warm clothing is greater in tn 
try than in others. There is where the relation between an unneces- 
sary tariff and a largely preventable malady comes in. 

It has been shown that tuberculosis is very largely a disease of pov- 
erty. Particularly is the spread of the disease, the miscellaneous in- 
fection from it, mainly traceable to poverty.. And, next to good food 
and fresh air, the most important thing in the prevention or the cure 
of tuberculosis is warm, woolen clothing. But the cost of this kind 
of clothing, whether for wearing apparel or for bedding, is directly 
increased about 100 per cent by the heavy import duty on wool and 
woolens. This excess cost is raised to about 150 per cent by the duty 
on machinery and other articles affecting the manufacture of woolens, 
These duties were imposed to promote sheep raising and the manu- 
facture of woolens. But the increased cost of raw material has made 
the general ta disadvantageous to the manufacturer, and it has not 
greatly benefited the woolgrower. At least, such benefits as have 
accrued to the limited class engaced in growing wool is as nothing com- 
pared to the benefits that would come to the masses in general through 
cheap clothing; or to the cruelties, hardships, sickness, and death re- 
sulting from an W of warm clothing. It is better that the 
Nation should be comfortably and cheaply clothed, warmed, and saved 
from preventable disease than that the woolgrowers should increase 
their profits at the cost of these advantages to the whole people. It 
is claimed by scientists that cheap wool clothin, 
suppress tuberculosis than all the sanitariums an 
maintained for that purpose. 

But in order to make an equitable adjustment of this question, the 
tariff should be taken off both raw and manufactured wool, and from 
all machinery or other articles affecting the cost of manufactured wool. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


would do more to 
other agencies now 
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The men who vote to levy these exorbitant rates on the 
woolen manufactures will have visited upon them the curse 
that is pronounced in the Bible against those who “grind the 


faces of the poor.” [Applause.] 

I now call attention to another remarkable joker in this bill. 

This countervailing duty on coffee means that the American 
consumer shall be made to pay both the export duty of the coun- 
try that it comes from and the import duty in the United States. 
[Applause on the Democratie side.] That is what it means. 
Let us suppose a case. I have not had time to find out how 
much these export duties are, but suppose these countries all go 
and make an agreement and they levy an export tax of 5 cents 
a pound on coffee. Under our law, then, we would leyy an im- 
port duty of 5 cents per pound on coffee, and the American con- 
sumer, on his green coffee, would pay 10 cents per pound and on 
roasted coffee 15 cents per pound tariff tax. Now, so much for 
the coffee joker. 
Probably the worst joker“ in this bill is the one on lumber; 
it is hard to dig it ont of the involved mass of verbiage, and 
the seeker after the real tariff on lumber has to read in con- 
junction several different sections of the bill, widely separated. 
First, let us start with the paragraphs numbered 196 and 197 
under Schedule D; these paragraphs pretend to reduce the rates 
on ordinary building lumber, rough and dressed. I say they 
pretend to do it, because by reason of a proviso added to section 
197 the apparent reduction becomes inoperative and the present 
high rates of the Dingley Jaw become applicable. The Payne 
bill “ keeps the word of promise to the ear and breaks it to the 
hope.” Now, let us read the proviso; here it is: 

That if any country, dependency, proyince, or other subdivision of 

vernment shall impose an export duty or other export charge of any 

ind whatsoever upon, or any discrimination against, any foreign 
product exported fo the United States, or if any country, dependency, 
province, or other subdivision of government forbids or restricts the 
exportation of any forest product to the United States in any way, 
there shall be imposed upon all the forest products of such country, 
when imported into the United States, the duties prescribed in section 
3 ot this act during the continuance of such import duties, charges, 
embargo, discrimination, or restriction. 

Now, in order to understand just what rates lumber will 
really carry under this bill, we have to turn away over from 
page 55 of the first print of the bill, where the above language 
is found, to page 169, where section 3, above referred to, begins 
thus: 

That on and after ‘sixty days after the passage of this act, unless 
otherwise specially provided for in this act, there shall be levied. col- 
lected, and paid upon all articles mentioned in this section, and im- 
ported into the United States and into any of its possessions (except 
the Philippine Islands), from any foreign country, province, dependency, 
or colony, whenever any such foreign country, province, dependency, 
or colony, 5 shall not be entitled under the provisions of 
section 4 of this act to the rates of duty in sections 1 and 2 provided, 
the rates of duty which are in this section prescribed, namely. 

Then we will turn over two pages further, and on page 171 
we find these words: 


Upon each article enumerated in paragra hs 196,197 * „„ 
same rate of duty as prescribed by the law 
of this act. 

Now, in plain language, the situation is this: If any province, 
state, or dependency of any foreign country shall place any 
tariff rate or restriction on the exportation of any forest prod- 
uct, then the old Dingley rates go into effect against all the 
forest products of that entire country. It happens to be a fact 
that Ontario has a restriction as to the exportation of forest 
products cut (by government permission) from her forest re- 
serves. Being a Province of Canada and a dependency of Great 
Britain, then, under the involved provisions of the Payne bill, 
all the forest products of Great Britain and her dependencies 
and provinces, on entering this country, have to pay the rates 
in the Dingley law, the very rates that are so odious to the 
users of lumber in this country at this time. To go further, 
under this bill, if Prince Edward Island has a forest reserve of 
1,000 acres and should place an export tariff of 25 cents per 
thousand on shingles cut from that little reserve, then the 
Dingley rates would apply to all the lumber coming from Can- 
ada, British Honduras, New Zealand, and the other British 
dependencies. That is a very pernicious provision and yery 
carefully concealed. 

I will tell you about this maximum and minimum business. 
I said more than a year ago that the chairman’s statement was 
equivocal, and I say it now. I say that the section he has put 
in here about maximum and minimum tariff does not pro- 
vide that in any instance whatsoever any particular tariff rate 
can be cut down to the extent of a hair. They must all go up. 
They go up 20 per cent. I undertake to say, without fear of 
successful contradiction, while the rates of the Payne bill as it 
stands are on the average only 1.56 per cent higher than the 
Dingley rates, by the time the maximum and minimum tariff 
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is gotten through with the rates will be at least 21.56 per cent 
higher than the rates in the Dingley bill. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] : 

It is an open declaration of trade war with every commercial 
nation under the sun. I am not opposed to a shindy once in a 
while myself, but when I am cool and collected I have too much 
sense to believe in waging a perpetual war against all mån- 
kind. That is what that amounts to—going out in the world to 
seek trade with a club and a meat ax. There is an old saying 
that “ molasses catches more flies than vinegar,” and it is abso- 
lutely true. I am in favor of a maximum and minimum tariff, 
but I say that the rates as published in our statutes ought to 
be the maximum. Give us a chance to trade down and to in- 
crease our trade that way. Why not? 

There is another provision in this bill which I would be very 
much in fayor of if they would turn it around other end fore- 
most. There is a provision that levies 10 per cent higher duties 
than the rates of the Payne bill on goods imported in foreign 
bottoms than when imported in American bottoms. That is the 
good old Democratic doctrine that built up our merchant marine, 
turned wrong end foremost. That is what. built up our mer- 
chant marine largely. In that case the goods imported in Amer- 
ican bottoms were 10 per cent lower than those imported in for- 
eign bottoms. 

There is not a reformatory item really in this bill, even if 
you would pass it as it stands. Everybody knows you are not 
allowed to talk much about the Senate here, but I will take one 
shot at it, anyhow. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Before the gentleman leaves the 
lumber schedule, will the gentleman state that, if the duty is 
taken off lumber, the consumer will get the benefit? If so, why? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Simply because if you give a man 
$2 he has got $2 more than he had before. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] If that is not an elaborate answer enough I 
will tell you what happened in the committee. 

One of the fairest men that came before the committee was 
Mr. White, of Kansas City—a Republican. I never had seen 
him before. Of course I knew about him. He is quite a prom- 
inent lumberman in Kansas City. He knew me. Before he 
started to testify he took a shot at me at point-blank range. 
I did not object to it. He said that the revision of the tariff 
ought not to be a political question. He said that there was a 
great Missouri Senator who was a free trader, as he called him, 
although that was not exactly correct, on every subject except 
lead, and that that great Senator voted for a tariff on lead. 
Lead is a Missouri product. I said, “ Yes, that is true; but he 
regretted it until the day of his death, because high-protection 
tariff organs never got through throwing it up to him.” He 
said, “ He died very much regretted.” I said, “ Yes; he did; but 
he was not regretted by renson of that vote.” 

I will tell you what he testified to about lumber, and I think 
his testimony on that subject is the best given there—the fairest 
and most candid. Finally, I asked him how much cheaper a 
man could build a 6-room cottage, considering simply the 
lumber in it, if we took the tariff off of lumber, and he said, 
“Sixty dollars.” At least, that is my recollection of what he 
said. 5 

I do not want to talk all day, and I am not going to do so. 
But this bill raises rates, gentlemen, as sure as you are living, 
in its operation. If I did not belieye that, I would not say it. 
But what I started to say is that even if you pass it as it stands, 
or if you amend it in here and improve it in here, when it gets 
to the other end of the Capitol it will be cut and carved until 
the chairman [Mr, Payne] will not know his own child when 
he meets it in the big road. Every time they change it it will 
be in an upward direction. This is three tariff bills I have been 
present at the making of; the chairman has been present at the 
making of four. Here is what happened with the others. We 
passed a fairly good revenue measure in the Wilson bill. It 
never was a perfect bill, but when it got over to the Senate 
they added about 700 amendments to it. 

The Republicans have always been guying us about hat, and 
they had a right to until 1897. But Governor Dingley and the 
Republican party in 1897 passed a bill, with an overwhelming 
Republican majority here, and they sent it over to the Senate, 
and it came back with 801 amendments to it. The House swal- 
lowed the Senate bill in both cases. Of Course, little changes 
were made in the conference reports, which changes were gen- 
erally for the worse. 

I will tell you what is going to happen: Certain wise and 
sapient seniors over there are engaged right now in making a 
tariff bill of their own. I suppose I am really precluded from 
telling who they are, but one of them does not live a thousand 
miles from Proyidence, R. I, [Laughter.] When this bill goes 
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over there, it will be a mild free-trade measure beside the one 
they will send back to us. They will strike out every word of 
this bill after the enacting clause. They will send their stake- 
and-rider bill to us. Then we will have a conference report, 
and then the “ dog days” will come, and it will be so disagree- 
able in this city that Members will vote any kind of a bill to 
get out of town, and it will be 15 per cent, on an average, higher 
than this bill is now. 

Gentlemen, I have concluded what I have to say. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I did not have the pleasure of 
listening to the first twenty minutes of your speech. If you 
did not say anything about the inheritance tax, for one I would 
be glad to have your views upon it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I said nothing about it because I 
am muddled on the subject of whether the inheritance tax is as 
good as an income tax or whether it is better than an income 
tax, or whether the income tax is better than an inheritance 
tax; and so I do not like to venture an opinion until I have had 
a chance to study the whole subject. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him one question? : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. It is whether or not, under section 23 
of the bill as reported, all material going into the construction 
and building of ships for foreign trade or foreign owners is free? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is in truth. It means this, 
and it runs through several sections: The general proposition 
is that wherever an American company builds a ship from 
foreign material it gets a drawback of 99 per cent of the tariff 
paid on the foreign material so used, provided the ship is used 
in the foreign trade. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Now, just one more question. 

‘Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. And that is whether or not in the sup- 
port of the necessity for a ship subsidy one of the arguments 
upon which they insist has not always been the cost of the 
material in the ship is so much higher to the shipowner that 
he can not compete with the foreign ship? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is true. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. And whether or not under this draw- 
back, either section 23 or section 29, in the last and final analy- 
sis of the situation that the shipbuilder in this country will 
practically get his material free? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; that is true. He gets 99 per 
cent on the tariff back. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. I listened to the gentleman's 
speech, but I was at the back end of the hall when he com- 
menced his discussion of the wool schedule. I would like to 
ask the gentleman if there was a good deal of contention before 
the committee between the manufacturers of woolens and 
worsteds? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Was the Dingley tariff in 
the gentleman’s opinion much more favorable to the worsted 
manufacturers than to the wool manufacturers? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think it is. 

Mr. MICHAEL E, DRISCOLL. How about the proposed 
Payne bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think it is just precisely the 
same. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Will the gentleman explain 
why it is so? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will tell you. What they call 
“woolen goods” is made out of short-staple wool, and what 
they call “ worsted goods” is made out of long-staple wool. I 
will tell you what I think about it. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. That is what I want. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The reason that the worsted men 
got a better deal in the Dingley bill is on account of the machi- 
nations of this man William Whitman, of Boston. I am glad 
you asked that question. I had nearly forgotten him. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I wish to ask the gentleman if it is not 
a fact that under section 29, commonly known as the “ draw- 
back section,” even intoxicating liquors of all kinds, such as 
beer, wine, whisky, and so forth, that are used upon vessels go- 
ing to foreign countries, are withdrawn free of duty? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does it not relieve them, in other 
words, even from paying the internal- revenue tax? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well that is this way. They are 
in bond. They do not actually pay the internal-revenue tax. 
They get out without paying it. I want to show this as a 
curious illustration of what happened: During those hearings, 


crowded up to 300 per cent, the highest that there was on the 
list. My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] asked me 
if I could name one 300 per cent duty. Well, right off the reel 
I could not, but I had my secretary go through, and there are 
a dozen or two more than 300 per cent. 

I had him do another thing. I had him go through to see 
how many were above 100 per cent; and I have a list of them, 
and there are more than 300. Here is another strange fact, and 
if I wanted to be unfair I would leave it with one sentence. 
There is one article on which the tariff is 1,120 per cent. But it 
would not be fair to leave it that way. That tariff was put on 
there to compensate for the internal-revenue duty. A good 
many of these high tariffs, especially in the chemical schedule, 
were put in there because there is alcohol used in the various 
articles; and, of course, you know, there is a good stiff internal- 
revenue tax on it. So, on them the high-tariff rates are put on 
to compensate for the internal-revenue taxes. 

I suggest to you a puzzle. Read section 29 of the Payne bill. 
There is not a man on top of ground that can pronounce with 
anything approximating a certainty what it means, and it is 
going into history as the “Payne Puzzle.” The Republicans 
used to make fun of us when we were offering an income-tax 
proposition, because they said we were inviting a lawsuit. The 
other day the chairman himself suggested that certain matters 
in his bill would have to be settled by the courts; so he is 
estopped from making fun of us any more. I want to suggest 
to him that section 29 contains the germ of a fine, fat, juicy law- 
suit. Now listen: 

On the exportation of articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States either in whole or in part of imported materials, or from 
domestic materials of equal quantity and productive manufacturin 
quality and value, such question to be determined by the Secretary 
the Treasury, there shall be allowed a drawback equal in amount to 
the duties paid on the oo materials used, or where domestic 
materials are to the duties paid on the equivalent of imported 
materials, less the deduction of 1 per cent. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What does it mean? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It means one of two things, and I 
do not know which. I will tell you what the law is now. I 
have stated it once before, that where an American manufac- 
turer uses foreign materials in the manufacture of an article 
which he ships out, he gets back 99 per cent of the tariff. 
Whether section 29 means, as it is printed in the document 
form, that in addition to that privilege, if he imports 100 tons, 
for instance, of pig iron and makes it into steel and ships the 
steel out, he shall get the drawback; or if he uses that foreign 
100 tons in manufacturing articles for domestic use, and then 
uses a hundred tons of American pig and ships it out, that he 
shall get the drawback; that is one construction. The other 
construction is this: If an American manufacturer uses Ameri- 
can materials in manufacturing for export, even where he im- 
ported no foreign materials, he can go to the Treasury and 
collect a bounty equal to 99 per cent of the tariff he would 
have paid on the same quantity and quality of foreign material. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is it not the gentleman’s opinion that 
the language in this section will bear that construction? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think so. 

Mr. BORLAND. Before the gentleman leaves this section, 
will he yield to me for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. If we permit the American manufacturer 
to go to the Treasury at any time within three years and draw 
back duties there on either American or foreign raw material 
used in manufactured goods which he sends abroad equal to 
the amount of foreign raw material which he has imported, 
is not that a club in the hands of an American manufacturer 
to pound down the price of the American producer of raw 
material by enabling him to buy raw material abroad until he 
can buy cheap enough at home, and then, in time, go back to 
the other price? 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. That is true; and I will tell you 
what else is true. The plain meaning of that section is that 
we are sanctioning a proposition that the American manu- 
factured articles are to be sold in foreign countries cheaper 
than they are at home. It used to be said that the tariff was 
for the benefit of the American as against the foreigner, but 
now it is being turned around so that it is for the benefit of 
the foreigner as against the American. 

I want to state another thing which I might not have men- 
tioned had not the gentleman from Missouri asked me the ques- 
tion. In numerous instances the tariff on articles is greater 
than the entire cost of the labor production. That is true in 
numerous instances in this bill. I have always contended, and 
contend now, that if a tariff is levied in the name of labor, labor 
ought to get all of that tariff. Buta whole lot of these rates fix 
it so that the entire cost of labor is paid and then it leaves a 
large share of the tariff over to the manufacturer, 


one day I asked somebody if he would not like to have his tariff Here is the way Whitman worked the game, 
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Mr. 
tion? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. - 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Apropos of Mr. Whitman, I think that 
possibly the estimate of the gentleman from Missouri and mine 
agree, but my attention has been called to the fact that the 
gentleman from Missouri failed to give Mr. Whitman’s answer 
to my question, and I think, in justice to Mr. Whitman, it ought 
to be given. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the gentleman know what he 
did say? It was left off from the manuscript that I had. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Whitman’s answer was that he de- 
nied the truth of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am much obliged to the gentle- 
man; I do not want to do Mr. Whitman an injustice. I thought 
it was on my manuscript, but when I came to read it I found it 
had been inadvertently left off. This is how he worked it. I 
am estopped from criticising the Senate, but among other things 
I asked Mr. Whitman this, or something like it. I said to Mr. 
Whitman: This is not the usual place where you get your 
work in on the tariff bill, is it?” He became indignant and said, 
“What do you mean?” I said, “ Your appearance before the 
Ways and Means Committee is a pro forma performance; you had 
a little rather we should fix the bill to suit you.” By the way, 
he said the Dingley bill was the best bill that ever passed. I 
said, “ Really, you do not care very much what we do about this 
bill or what the House does about it, do you?” He gave one of 
his evasive answers and said he did not understand that. I 
said, “ I will make it plain. The place you get your work in on 
the tariff bill is before the Finance Committee of the Senate.” 
Well, he denied that. I did not believe he was telling the truth. 
I knew he was not, because in less than thirty minutes I proved 
that he was not. He denied that he had much to do with 
making that. 

I will tell you what he did. The present Director of the Cen- 
sus, Mr. North, was the secretary of the Woolen Manufacturers’ 
Association, of which Mr. Whitman is the president And—as I 
asked him if he was not—almost “it.” It seems that Mr. Whit- 
man was sick in Boston with a carbuncle on his neck during 
the most of the work on the Dingley bill. Mr. Whitman began 
making tariff bills way back in 1867. He was yery active in 
1883 and in 1890, and the only reason why he was not active in 
1897 was by reason of the carbuncle, and so he sent Mr. North 
down here. Mr. North got into that Finance Committee without 
being a government employee at all. I am not reflecting on Mr. 
North, unless the plain truth reflects upon him. He did not 
draw any salary from the Government, but he stayed in that 
committee all of the time, and was constantly at the ear of 
Senator ALDRICH and Governor Dingley. They got a higher rate 
on tops than they did on yarn, although yarn is a further step 
in the manufacture than tops, which was a gross—the grossest— 
sort of an outrage. 

Why did they do it? Because the Arlington mills, of which 
Mr. Whitman is practically the owner, are the largest top mills 
in the world. 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES. Does not the gentleman think that it is only 
justice to Mr. Whitman and to Mr. North to say that Mr. 
Whitman has sent a pamphlet to us which, unless it is a for- 
gery, would seem to exonerate him from the charge that the 
gentleman from Missouri is now making? Unless Mr. Whitman 
has forged a letter from his own files, it seems that within two 
or three days after the Dingley bill was reported from the 
House Mr. Whitman wrote a letter to Governor Dingley pro- 
testing that the tariff upon tops was too high, and he himself 
called attention to the fact that the Arlington mills, of which he 
was the manager, or in which he was largely interested, was be- 
ing constructed for the purpose of manufacturing tops, and 
saying that he would be put in the very unenviable light of 
having misled the committee into placing a higher duty on tops 
than ought to have been placed. 

Now, I submit if that letter is true, if Mr. Whitman did at 
that time send to Governor Dingley any such letter, then Mr. 
Whitman can not be criticised because there went into the tariff 
bill in his favor something which he was protesting against, 
nor can Mr. North be charged with haying secured in the inter- 
ests of Mr. Whitman that which Mr. Whitman was himself 
protesting against. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask 
the gentleman a question—wait a minute; stand up. 

Mr. GAINES. Oh, there will be lots of time, and the gentle- 
man will stand up; but I suggest that the gentleman from 
Missouri forgets the amenities of debate, 


LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a sugges- 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, you will not ask any more 
questions if you perform in that way. I say this, that Mr. 
Whitman was cross-examined completely by the committee, and 
he never mentioned that letter which the gentleman from 
West Virginia talked about, never mentioned it, and I do not 
believe that he ever wrote any such letter. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. GAINES. Now, if the gentleman will permit me—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, I do not dispute that he put it 
in a pamphlet. 

Mr. GAINES. I know nothing in the world about the proof, 
whether he did or did not write such a letter, but I think it 
ought to go into the Recorp in this connection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman can put it into his 
speech. I shall not put it into mine. 

Mr. GAINES. I do not want to put the letter in the speech, 
but in justice to Mr. Whitman it ought to be stated that he has 
made that assertion, and has given us a copy of the letter, so 
that unless he is guilty of the forgery of a letter from his own 
files there would seem to be a defense against the very serious 
charge made against him and Mr. North. I know nothing 
svong the truth as to whether he did or did not write such a 
etter, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I never saw any such letter. He 
may have sent it. If I had seen it I would not haye believed 
it was written at the time it purports to have been written, 
unless there was corroboratory evidence from Mr. Whitman,“ 
I do not know whether I had finished about Mr. North or not. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman had not. He said that he 
was squatting in there like a toad. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, he was there as Mr. Whit- 
man’s friend. Now, here are some letters about which there 
is no dispute, because I called the letters out and called Mr. 
Whitman’s attention to them, and printed them in the hearings, 
and they are in the hearings, and he did not deny them. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, was this copy of a letter to 
Mr. Dingley by Mr. Whitman given to the public before or after 
Mr. Dingley’s death? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, I never heard of that letter 
until—well, it seems to me in a sort of hazy way I have a 
recollection of a pamphlet coming from Mr, Whitman, but I did 
not read it, and I never heard of that letter that the gentleman 
from West Virginia is talking about until to-day. 

Mr. GAINES. There was a pamphlet with it in, and it was 
pretty generally circulated. 

Mr. JAMES. I would suggest to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that to allow the statements of the letter of Mr. Whitman 
to go in setting Mr. Whitman right would be a reflection upon 
the memory of Mr. Dingley, who is not here and able to speak 
for himself. . 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It might. I do not think I will 
put it in. Here are some letters that passed between Mr. Whit- 
man and Mr. North in 1897 that there is no dispute about. 
I want you to listen to them and recollect that Mr. North was 
not a public official; that he was drawing no salary; that Mr. 
Whitman worked him in over there as a clerk without salary 
from the Government. This is a letter from Mr. North to Mr, 


Whitman: 
WASHINGTON, June 20, 1897. 

It is lucky I was here, and just in the position I am— 

I most thoroughly agree with him; that is, as far as Mr. 
Whitman is concerned— 

It has given me a whole day to work on the matter and put it right, 
and with ALDRICH away there is no one on the committee wno knows any- 
thing about it. i 

There you are exactly. The only man inside the committee 
room who knew anything about what he was doing or who had 
any information on the subject was this man North himself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is when he got in the ex- 
cessive duty on tops? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

But Allison and Platt trust me— 

[Laughter.] 

Now, that is how he was getting in his work— 

And I expect they will both agree to what I have asked 

And they did agree to it— 

I went all over the matter with them last evening. 

S. N. D. NORTH. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4, 1897. 

I am the only person whom the committee allows at its meetings— 

Now, think of that! The President himself could not have 
got inside that room— 


If I find that it is desirable that you shall come on here, I will tele- 
graph you that the situation requires attention, and you will doubtless 
ve no trouble in finding out what is the matter. 


There is no dispute about these letters, 
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Mr. GAINES. Is the gentleman asking me? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES. None whatever, and the gentleman will under- 
stand that I am not defending Mr. Whitman. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I understand that. 

Mr. GAINES. But it seems to me that when in this House 
we make that sort of an attack on individuals who can not 
here respond, the entire record should be put in. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I am giving the record as far 
as I have ever seen it or had it. I think I did see a pamphlet 
that Whitman sent, but I confess I have had so many pamphlets 
sent me, just as the gentleman from West Virginia has, that I 
have never read one-tenth, and I have enough to keep me read- 
ing for the next five years. He goes on to say: 


And you will doubtless haye no trouble in finding out what is the 


matter. 
S. N. D. NORTH. 
The next letter is dated: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
June 10, 1897. 


I will do the best I can with Mr. Allison when the time comes, but 
he knows nothing about the understanding I haye with Aldrich on the 
worsted-yarn schedule. 

S. N. D. NORTH. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

On the worsted-yarn schedule, that is the very identical thing 
that brother Whitman is attending to. 

Now, here comes Mr. Whitman, the apostle of sweetness and 

ht: 
ue 78 CHAUNCY STREET, Boston, 

July 10, 1897. 

My Dran Mn. NortH: I am unable to go to Washington, and have 
no one to look out for my interests there but yourself, and I depend 
upon you. Of course Messrs. ALDRICH and 4 will all they can, 
but I depend upon your 1 y them know what I need. I depend upon 

ress goods, tops. 


you. D arns, an 
Yours, very A WILLIAM WHITMAN. 


The next letter is: 
Boston, June 2, 1897. 


We all depend upon you to watch closely our interests, to see that 
nothing is overlooked or neglected by our friends on the committee. 
I have no doubt they will do all they can do, but with so many in- 
terests to look after, our special representative must see to it that our 
interest recelyes proper attention. 

WILLIAM WHITMAN. 


Boston, June 9, 1897. 
Bear in mind that I am depending upon you wholly to look after my 
interests. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN. 


Now, let us see what happened. Two and two are supposed to 
make four. After the valuable services which North rendered 
Whitman and these other men in connection with him, they 
presented North with $5,000 in cash. Why did they give it to 
him? Because he was acting for the public good? No; because 
he was acting in their interests. Now, that is the whole Whit- 
man tale. Now, gentlemen, I have discussed as fully 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Mr. ‘Chairman, I asked a 
question and the gentleman switched off on the discussion of 
Whitman and North, which I did not inquire about. I would 
like to have him explain why the schedule in the Dingley bill 
and in the Payne bill in its actual operation favors the manu- 
facture of worsteds as against the manufacture of woolens in 
this country. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, that I have never been able 
to understand. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Well, does the gentleman be- 
lieve that the duties on these goods ought to be ad valorem 
instead of specific? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes—— 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. In order that the woolen 
manufacturers may have an even chance with the worsted man- 
ufacturers? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. That is what I wanted ex- 
plained; I did not care about the other matter. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Since the gentleman called my at- 
tention to it I tried to get it, and so did several members of the 
committee; I was not the only one—Democrats and Republicans 
alike hammered at it. In the first instance, what is the reason 
we could not have a simple ad valorem duty on wool? If the 
wool scourers washed out 80 per cent, they should pay tariff 
on only 20 per cent, and if they washed out 20 they should 
pay on 80 per cent. That is the way the tariff is arranged on 
iron ore, and I can not understand what is the reason that that 
is not fair. 

I am not criticising the majority at all for refusing a propo- 
sition that I think is feasible, although there is a good deal 


of doubt about it, and that is that instead of levying an ad 
valorem duty on the rate fixed in foreign countries of the 
article that it should be levied on the wholesale price in the 
United States. As I stated yesterday in a very brief way, 
because I did not want to worry the chairman, the way it is 
now one party to the swindle in undervaluation is in Europe 
or somewhere else out of this country and the other party is 
here, and our writs do not run and our statutes do not prevail 
in foreign countries. Now, gentlemen, I have finished as far 
as I can the discussion of this wool tariff, except this: I want 
to say that with the exorbitant rates in this bill I do not under- 
stand how any man with a drop of the milk of human kindness 
left in him can vote for the woolen manufactures schedule of 
this bill. How many people would freeze, how many people 
would suffer, that this man Whitman and men like him should 
make an unjust and unfair profit of 165 or 182 per cent on 
cheap blankets and things of that kind and rates almost as 
high on all woolen clothing, no mortal man can tell. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

I repeat that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Griccs] said 
that the rates on articles manufactured from cotton are worse 
than they are on woolen manufactures. If his statement is 
correct then the situation is simply awful. These rates on 
woolen cloths are nearly prohibitive in every case. 

This bill takes three millions of revenue off of hides. It puts 
seven millions, or about that, on tea. They lose three in one 
case and put on seven, leaving a net gain of four millions. They 
could have made a revenue of twice seven millions, thrice seven 
millions, quadruple seven millions, by cutting these prohibitive 
rates in this woolen goods schedule down to a competitive basis. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] By so doing they would 
not have taken from any man anything he is entitled to; they 
would have prevented much sickness and would have saved 
many lives. 

Now, in conclusion. The entire campaign last year was run 
on the proposition of a revision of the tariff, and the people 
thought that it meant downward. Even what the chairman 
claims for his bill does not come up to their expectations, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
before he concludes? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Has the free list in this bill been increased 
any by placing any of the necessities of life upon it that were 
not upon it before? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
are put on the free list. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Anything else? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; but I have not had time to go 
through and find out all additions to the free list or their effect. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I did not interrupt the gen- 
tleman this morning for the reason that I disliked to do so, 
but since the gentleman discussed the matter of the oil sched- 
ule—the countervailing duties—I want to say to the gentleman, 
if he will allow me just half a minute, that in the gallery of 
the House was seated one of his own personal admirers, Lewis 
Emery, jr., the champion of the independent producers of the 
United States, who ran for governor of Pennsylvania on the 
Democratic ticket, on a platform that was aimed principally, as 
he claimed, against the Standard Oll Company. He also ran 
for Congress on the same platform. He has requested me to 
state before the gentleman from Missouri had concluded that 
the effect of taking off the countervailing duty on oil would in 
no sense affect the Standard Oil Company, but it would be ab- 
solutely fatal to the independent producers of this country, for 
the reason that 89 per cent of the oil produced in America to- 
day is produced by the independent producers of the country. 
And I thought, in justice to this gentleman and in justice to 
the oil producers of this country, that that statement should 
go out on the same evening of his very excellent speech. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have no objection to its going 
out, but it does not change the situation a particle. And I state 
it over again. The Standard Oil Company does not produce 
much crude oil, but everybody knows that it screws the pro- 
ducers of crude oil down to the very lowest cent that they will 
produce it for. That is the situation about that. 

I wish to say, gentlemen, one other thing, and then I am 
going to quit, and I do not wish anybody to interrupt me until 
I finish: 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Before the gentleman cleses, 
I would like to ask him with regard to the wool schedule. I 
listened quite attentively, and I remember that on several oc- 


I suppose in a few cases. Hides 
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1 he referred to the wool schedule as positively pro- 
bitive. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The wool schedule? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Tes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I never did anything of the sort. 
The gentleman is mistaken. I referred to the tariff on manu- 
factures of wool. 

Mr. HILL. Absolutely dependent on the wool schedule, is it 
not? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not care if it is. You are 
talking about one thing, and I am talking about another. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman was talking 
about producing revenue, and I understood him to say that the 
tariff was practically prohibitive as to wool. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, no; I never said anything like 
that. I.said this, that the consumption of wool in the United 
States is 500,000,000 pounds. Of that, we produce 300,000,000 
pounds, and they ship in 200,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman was laying 
such great stress upon the statement of William Whitman that 
I thought it unfair to the rest of the trade of the United 
States—the producers and manufacturers of wool—and I find 
upon looking at the Book of Estimates which has been prepared 
by the committee that the revenue derived from Schedule K 
under the Dingley law was $17,783,646.05, and that the esti- 
mated revenue under the Payne bill is the same. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted to say that there 
are other manufacturers of woolens and there are other deal- 
ers of wool in the United States besides Mr. Whitman; and 
I do want to say further, if the gentleman will permit, that 
there are farmers in the United States who are intensely in- 
terested in this Schedule K, the protection under which starts 
at the farm. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know that perfectly well, and 
no threat of that sort has any more effect on me than water on 
a duck’s back. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me to 
interrupt him right there? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MACON. I would like to ask the gentleman, as the 
working minority member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, as well as the minority leader of the House, his opinion 

as to the tariff on lumber when viewed by the light of the 
Democratic declaration upon the subject in its last platform? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. So far as I am concerned, and I am 
speaking for myself and not binding anybody, I am in favor of 
clapping lumber on the free list. [Loud applause.] . 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield tọ me? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Do I understand the gentleman to say that we 
produce 200,000,000 pounds of wool a year? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, Yes; I made that statement and 
somebody corrected me. 

Mr. COLE. It is $11,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. OLARK of Missouri. I first stated 300,000,000; do you 
think it is worth while to interrupt a speech by talking about 
11,000,000 out of 800,000,000? 

Mr. COLE. I understood the gentleman to say 200,000,000. 
Is it not a fact that the duty on manufactures of wool, which 
is over 100 per cent, is because of the inferiority of the wool 
which goes to the American wool manufacturer? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; it is not true. They count 4 
pounds of wool to a pound of cloth, yet it only takes 3 pounds 
and a quarter to do it. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman permit another interruption? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes, if you get through with it. 

Mr. COLE. Is it not a fact that 75 per cent of the wool pro- 
duced in the world to-day shrinks 66% per cent on scoured wool 
over the wool in the grease, and is it not a fact that 75 per 
cent of it takes 4 pounds of wool in the grease to produce a 
pound of cloth? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is not true, 

Mr. COLE. It is true. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yielded to you, and I do not pro- 
pose to dispute with you. It is not true; there is not a syllable 
of truth in it. This 4 pounds of wool in the grease to 1 pound 
of cloth has been a lie from the beginning. [Laughter and ap- 
pinasa] Of course I do not mean that the gentleman lies; he 
is simply deceived by others; that is all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him another question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, if you will ask the question 
and try not to inject a speech. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I will ask a question, 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Do not ask so long a one as you 
did before. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that the re- 
capitulation of the estimated revenues which was prepared by 
the Ways and Means Committee shows that the revenues de- 
rived under the Dingley bill last year from wool and manufac- 
tures of wool was $37,973,891.34, and that the estimated revenue 
under the new law is the same? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, Why, it has not been ten minutes 
since the gentleman asked me if it was $17,000,000. You had 
better go out and hold a convention with yourself and find out 
what you do believe. [Great laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I simply wanted to state the 
facts which are stated here. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You just stated that before. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted to give you the facts 
as to the revenue derived from the woolen industry. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If you will go out and study a lit- 
tle, you might not ask any questions at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The facts speak for them- 
selves, and I also wanted to get you away from Mr. Whitman, 
because there are other manufacturers of woolen goods in the 
United States. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have settled with Whitman, and 
I humbly pray Almighty God I will never clap my eyes on him 
again or hear from him again. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. The gentleman has stated that 
he is in favor of free lumber. I would like to get information 
from him that I failed to get from the chairman of the com- 
mittee yesterday and the day before. I would like to know 
whether he is in favor of free lumber for the purpose of con- 
serving our forests or in order to reduce the price to the con- 
sumer; and then I would like to know, in all seriousness, 
whether his investigation of this matter has developed the fact 
satisfactorily to his mind that there is a lumber trust in the 
manufacture of lumber in the United States which rules the 
prices. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is your question, is it? 
Understand, I am not trying to bind anybody. If I had not 
consumed so much time, I might haye gone into the lumber 
question on my own motion, but I was drawn into it by a 
question. I am in favor of free lumber for two reasons: 
First, that the people of the United States may have cheaper 
homes [loud applause]; that is the first thing. It is to the 
interest of the Republic that every man own his own home, even 
if it consists of only two rooms. [Applause.] The man that 
owns his home is an independent man, and nobody has strings 
on him; the man who is a renter certainly is not as independent 
as the man that owns his home. 

The home is the unit of American civilization. [Applause.] 

O fortunate, O happy gay, 
When a new household finds its place 
Among the myriad homes of earth, 
Like a new star just sprung to birth, 
And rolled on its harmonious way 
Into the boundless realms of space. 
I remember, when I was quite a youth, attending the Cincin- 
nati Law School, that I heard Carl Schurz, the most illustrious 
German that ever settled in America, deliver a lecture in the 
Grand Opera House, and he declared that boarding houses 
and hotels were the bane of American life. 

Mr. STANLEY. Especially in Washington. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Anywhere. I do not suppose they 
had fiat houses or apartment houses then. I would put them 
in the same category with hotels and boarding houses. I want 
to encourage home building, because I want to encourage mar- 
riage, which is the happy condition of man, and woman, too. 
These people who go around yelling at the top of their voices 
“Is marriage a failure?” are a job lot of idiots; that is all 
that is the matter with them. [Applause.] 

There is not one family out of ten where the husband and 
wife do not get along reasonably well. Of course, they quarrel 
if they are properly constituted. [Laughter.] We used to 
have a circuit judge out in Missouri, who afterwards was a 
supreme judge for twenty years, Theodore Brace, a fine Chris- 
tian gentleman. One day there was a good-looking young 
woman prosecuting a divorce suit before him, and a big fat 
widower sitting down in the recorder’s office waiting for her to 
get the divorce, so that he could marry her that evening. There 
was nobody defending the divorce suit. I suppose her husband 
was glad to be rid of her. Finally Judge Brace concluded he 
would defend it himself, and he went to work and cross-ex- 
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amined the woman. When he got through with the case it 
resolved itself into the pitiable conclusion that she and her 
husband quarreled once in a while. He said: 


Yes, my good wife and I quarrel once in a while, var we kiss and 
make up. You can do the same, and your Dill is refused. 


[Applause.] 

I wish to heaven that the United States did not have a cir- 
cuit judge in it that would not act as Judge Brace did. May 
his tribe increase! [Applause.] A sweet baby is the greatest 
luxury in nature. 

Now, on the other branch of the gentleman’s question, on the 
second branch of this discussion—— 

Mr. MACON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Wait until I answer the other one. 

Mr. MACON. This is right in line with the gentleman's 
argument. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I ask the gentleman to wait until I 
answer the other question. As far as conserving the forests is 
concerned, I am in favor of free lumber for that reason, too. 
[Applause.] Fifteen hundred years ago Mesopotamia was the 
most fertile part of the globe. To-day it is a desert. The thing 
that made it a desert was cutting off the forests at the head of 
the streams. When the Moors conquered Spain, it was the most 
fertile country in Europe. The forests had been scarcely touched 
in the mountains, but the Moors drove the Spaniards to the 
mountains and kept them there four hundred years. The Span- 
jards cut off the forests. At the end of four hundred years 
Ferdinand and Isabella drove the Moors out of Spain, but the 
incurable evil had been done by cutting off the trees, and Spain 
has been drying up ever since. Everybody that has any sense 
knows that if we go on cutting off the timber at the head of 
the Missouri and Mississippi rivers the Mississippi Valley, the 
most fertile portion of the globe to-day, is going to dry up in the 
same way that Mesopotamia and Spain dried up. Yet, in order 
to give a handful of timber barons, who are already so rich 
that they can not count their money, an opportunity to make 
some more, we are asked to deprive the poor people of this 
country of the chance of building cheap homes and entailing on 
our descendants the curse of living in a desert instead of a 
garden. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Will my colleague yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Is not Mr. Gifford Pinchot the greatest 
expert in this country on questions of forest conservation? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not know whether he is or not. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. His testimony has been quoted a great 
many times on this subject. I wanted to ask the gentleman if 
he had read just this one sentence from Mr. Gifford Pinchot: 

If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, it would be done, I take 
it, for one or both of two purposes; either to reduce the price to the 


consumer, or to preserve our forests. In my judgment it would ac- 
complish ‘neither. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is the date of that document? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. March 10, 1909. That is signed by Gifford 
Pinchot, and is his letter addressed to Hon. SERENO E, PAYNE, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If you are through with your ques- 
tion, my answer is this, that no man in America did as much to 
build up the sentiment in favor of free lumber as that same man, 
Gifford Pinchot. [Applause.] Wait a minute now. These 
smart lumber kings and their attorneys got hold of him down 
here and pumped into his head their ideas and he was con- 
verted. As a conservator of forests he seems to have fallen 
from grace. 

I do not charge any corrupt motives in the case. I believe he 
has been deceived. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. It seems to me that that is a remarkable 
statement to go into the Recorp about a man that has furnished 
a good deal of information about forest preservation; and as 
long as he was on the gentleman’s side he was quoted, but now 
that he has honestly changed his mind, not from any corrupt 
motive, but because he was absolutely overwhelmed with the 
truth, it comes with ill grace from the gentleman to seek to dis- 
credit him now. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I stated the plain matter of fact. 
I did not comment upon it at all. There was no reflection upon 
Mr. Pinchot. I stated that he converted me on this idea of 
forest conservation, and then when I was converted and thought 
we ought to have free lumber for that reason, in addition to free 
homes, lo and behold, he turned a somersault. I refuse to flip- 
flop because he does. 


Mr. CUSHMAN. Does not the gentleman think he ought to 
have more confidence in his savior than that? [Laughter.] 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Epwarps] asked me if I 
thought there was a trust. I think there is a trust, and Mr, 
Weyerhauser is at the head of it. 

I did not intend to speak on this lumber business. There was 
a man who came before the committee—I think his name was 


No, sir; I do not. [Laughter.] 


Walker. There are tricks in all trades. I showed up on the 
lumber business in this examination for ten times as much as I 
was worth. There were certain gentlemen that wanted lumber 
on the free list, and I did not care a straw what they wanted it 
there for. I wanted it on the free list, too. One of them came 
to me and said they would like to see me. I was suspicious of 
the transaction at first, but finally I agreed to see them and 
they told me a great many things. I found they were honest. 
Among other things they told me what many gentlemen were 
going to swear to, and finally one night about 9 or 10 o'clock this 
old chap came in there, and, as I said, his name was Walker. 
He had on a longtail black coat, a low-cut vest, a white choker, 
and whiskers all over his face, and I thought he was a preacher. 
That was my first impression. One of these men who wanted 
lumber on the free list slipped out into the anteroom and wrote 
me a note, saying that that man owned 650,000 acres of sugar- 
pine land in California which he paid $4,000,000 for, at the rate 
of 15 cents a thousand for stumpage, and is now selling it at 
$3.50 a thousand as stumpage, and is trying to get $4 a thousand; 
and that his investment of four millions seven years ago is now 
worth one hundred millions. 

Well, he got up and told his tale, and to listen to it you would 
have thought that he was pleading the cause of labor. Tears 
gathered in his eyes when he talked about labor. I was loaded 
for him by that time, and I sat back and waited for him to 
finish his tale. Finally he got through. I said: “Do you own 
650,000 acres of sugar-pine land in California?” He said: 
“ That is none of your business. [Laughter.] That is a private 
matter.” The gentleman from Pennsylvania flared up and said: 
What do you want to ask him that question for? It has noth- 
ing to do with it.“ I said: “If you want to know the bald 
truth about it, I asked the question to test his credibility as a 
witness and to see whether he is telling the truth,” and I said, 
“You answer my question.” I said: “Do you own 650,000 
acres of sugar-pine land in California that you paid $4,000,000 
for seven years ago at the rate of 15 cents per thousand stump- 
age, and are now selling it for $3.50 and trying to get more, and 
which is worth $100,000,000?" Hesaid: I don’t know whether 
I own 630,000 acres or not.” I said: “ How much have you 
got?” He said: I don't know.” Isaid: “ Have you got 100,000 
acres?” He said: “Yes.” I said: “Two hundred thousand 
acres?” “Yes.” “Three hundred thousand acres?” “Yes.” 
Four hundred thousand acres?” “Yes.” Five hundred thou- 
sand acres?” “Yes.” “Six hundred thousand acres?” “I 
don’t know whether I have or not.” I said: “ You come here 
now in that kind of a condition and with that sort of a lay out 
and try to make this committee believe that the only interest 
you have in the matter is that of the wages of labor?” 

A few days after that I saw a statement in a newspaper 
where the same man and Mr. Weyerhauser had formed a lumber 
trust. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I am as strongly in favor of 
free lumber as is the gentleman from Missouri, but Mr. Weyer- 
hauser is one of my constituents, and I know him very well, 
and I know he is not a member of any trust, but is doing a 
legitimate business of his own. I do not agree with Mr. Weyer- 
hauser in his views upon the tariff. He believes in a tariff on 
lumber, and I do not. I want to state these things that I know 
to be facts, because I know the gentleman from Missouri does 
not desire to do Mr. Weyerhauser an injustice. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would not do him an injustice. 
Now, I would like to ask the gentleman from Minnesota a ques- 
tion. If there is not any trust, how do you reconcile the fact, as 
stated by the chairman of the committee yesterday, that lumber 
has advanced more rapidly on the average—that is, stumpage, 
than any other thing on top of ground? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I did not say there was no 
trust. I said that Mr. Weyerhauser was not a member of the 
trust. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I may be mistaken about who is 
and who is not a member of the trust. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman from Minnesota is not conduct- 
ing Mr. Weyerhauser’s business, is he? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Not at all. 

Mr. JAMES. That is what I thought. You only know what 
Mr. Weyerhauser said about it? 
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Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. 
of his own business and of himself, and he is one of the most 
honorable men I know. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. CusHMAN] was asking me a question about Gifford Pin- 


Mr. Weyerhauser can take care 


chot. I will tell you a more remarkable tale than that. I did 
not accuse Pinchot of corruption. I accused him of ignorance in 
the second instance. I will tell you what happened over there. 
There was a bushy-whiskered man who came in there one night, 
that looked like Secretary Stanton. That was my first observa- 
tion of him. He was a lumberman by the name of McCormick. 
Is he one of your constituents, too? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. No; he came from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. He is one of my constituents. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I congratulate the gentleman. A 
man named McCormick came in there, and he was testifying 
in this way. He said it was all nonsense, absolutely nonsense, 
to be talking about the conservation of the forests, and, by the 
way, he said that the whole Northwest would have gone Demo- 
cratic last year if it had not been that they thought the Repub- 
licans were going to keep this $2 on lumber. Does the gentle- 
man agree to that? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. There is some truth in that. [Prolonged 
laughter.] We thought our industry was entitled to protection 
in a bill that claims to be a protection bill and framed by a 
protective party. In that connection, if the gentleman will 
yield just a moment, in this matter of the tariff on lumber, 
I am absolutely consistent when I ask for a tariff on the prod- 
ucts of my State. I am willing to concede that same thing in 
respect to a tariff on the products of other States. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What does that mean? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. It means, to a certain extent, that the 
gentleman from Missouri is consistent when he is in favor of 
free trade all along the line, but for the man who advocates a 
tariff on the products in his own district and free trade on the 
other fellow’s products I have not any sympathy whatever. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am not in favor of free trade all 
along the line in the condition in which we find ourselves. We 
have got to raise about $300,000,000 out of this bill, whether 
we want to or not. So a man would be very unwise to be jab- 
bering about free trade under those conditions. But I agree 
with the gentleman from Washington, although it deflects me 
from what I was going to say about McCormick—I do not know 
whether he was trying to do that or not—I agree with him 
that a man ought to be somewhat consistent about these things, 
I announced here this morning that I am in favor of a revenue 
tariff. I did not care a straw where the thing was—in Maine 
or in Missouri—but that I am opposed to a prohibitive tariff 
or anything approaching it, and I do not care a straw whether 
that is in Maine or Missouri. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Does the gentleman think that when we 
are importing about five and a half 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, I am not talking about the 
gentleman’s particular case. I want to tell about McCormick. 
McCormick came in there and said that it was nonsense to be 
talking about conserving the forests; that the best way to con- 
serve the forests was to go on and cut out the lumber and let 
the fellows clear the brush up, and they would leave the sap- 
lings, but which, by the way, they do not do. 

I have driven 20 miles at a clip in Minnesota. It used to be 
the finest white-pine country on earth, and there is nothing left 
now in many stretches of miles and miles to remind you that 
it ever was a timber country, except occasionally a sapling and 
the roots of the trees, which they have pulled up to use in mak- 
ing fences. So this friend of mine came out of the front room 
and slipped around into the anteroom and sent me a speech 
that McCormick had made three years ago on an occasion when 
President Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot spoke. I opened up 
this speech and I saw his name. I said: “Is your name R. L. 
McCormick?” I think those are the initials. He said: “ Yes.” 
I said: “Did you ever say in a speech that the end of the pres- 
ent supply of lumber in the United States is now clearly in 
sight?” He said: What is the date of that speech?” [Laugh- 
ter.] So I read him the date. Well, he hummed and he hawed 
and he bucked and he balked and he did not want to answer at 
all. But I made him answer. I read him the speech sentence 
by sentence, some of the most remarkable stuff in favor of the 
conseryation of the forests, to keep the country from drying up, 
that you ever saw in your lifetime, and having located him in 
between Roosevelt and Pinchot and given him the date of the 
speech he could not wriggle out of it. 

But I tried to make him tell whether he was or was not in 
favor of those things which were stated in that speech, but he 


would not do it. I read it to him and asked if he recanted 
what he said, and he would not tell us. One statement in that 
speech was just what I told you, that the end of the lumber 
supply was in sight. I asked him if he did say that. Listen to 
his answer: He said that there was more timber in the United 
States standing now than when Columbus discovered America! 
The fewer constituents the gentleman from Washington has like 
that the better. 

Mr. STANLEY. Gifford Pinchot has prepared an elabo- 
rate map which he displayed to the Committee on Agriculture 
showing that the end of the lumber supply is within thirty 
years. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That was before he was converted. 
Now, I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon]. 

Mr. MACON. I desired to ask the gentleman a question 
directly upon the branch of the question that he was answering 
at the time he declined to yield to me, and that was why I 
wanted to ask the question at that point. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of course I would be glad 

Mr. MACON. Now, I do not see that I have any question to 
ask, because the gentleman has left that branch of the subject. 
I was simply going to ask him this: If he did not think, in addi- 
tion to what he had said about the American home, that it was 
also one of the greatest antidotes for socialistic germs and 
tendencies of which he had knowledge? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think so. : 

Mr. MACON. I think so; and I believed the gentleman would 
think so, and that is why I wanted to ask him the question. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to this phase of the lumber question: What- 
ever cheapens lumber tends to leave a larger portion of the 
tree in the forest, because no man will manufacture lumber 
which costs more to manufacture than he can sell it for when 
it is made; therefore the man who cries aloud for cheap lumber 
and cries for the conservation of the forests is the same man 
crying aloud for two diametrically different things at the same 
time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That all may be. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. One other question. The gentleman men- 
tioned a moment ago a certain California man who had a cer- 
tain timber acreage in California that increased in value from 
$4,000,000 to $100,000,000 in a period of seven years. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. ‘That is what my understanding 
was, 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Now, we have other products, other prop- 
erties in my State that have increased far greater than that 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I congratulate the gentleman if it 
is an honest increase. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. ‘There are agricultural lands in my State, 
in the Yakima Valley and Wenatchee Valley, which I could 
have purchased for $50 an acre when I went into that State 
that are worth $10,000 per acre now. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Laid out in town lots? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. No; they are fruit lands on which their 
annual income is $1,200 per acre. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I can not yield for a speech; I 
want to get through with this. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I want to ask this question: If we are go- 
ing to legislate to take the value out of the stumpage and timber 
that men buy, are we also going to legislate to take the value 
out of farm lands? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me tell you something. We 
can not legislate to take the value out of stumpage. It is 
already there. They have got it, and we can not take it away 
from them, however ill gotten it was, but it will prevent them 
making more ill-gotten gains by putting up the price of 
stumpage. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. My judgment is if timber for lumber is 
placed on the free list that the value of the timber would go 
down with the cost of lumber, and therefore the value of the 
stumpage would go down. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
the next generation. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Yes; that is true about a great many 
other things. If we do not use up a thing, we will have it left. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is exactly it, precisely, and 
the coming generations ought to have a chance to liye com- 
fortably. : 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I want to ask the gentleman 
one more question. He stated he was in favor of free lumber 
for the purpose of encouraging the building of homes. Now, I 
want to ask him if he will not agree with me that the men 
living in his State, in my State, and in the State represented 


Then the trees would be sayed to 
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by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon] hundreds of 
thousands of men who work in the lumber woods and who 
work under the mill sheds, live in the poorest homes, work the 
longest hours, and have the cheapest wages of any other class 
of laboring men in the United States to-day? 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is dead easy. They live in 
temporary shacks that are put up to last only until the trees 
are skinned off of that particular piece of ground. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Many of them never owned a 
home of their own in their lives. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They will own them if you make 
cheaper the lumber they themselves saw. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] They will own cheaper homes along with 
the rest of us. 

Mr. WEISSE. I want to ask the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Cusuman] if he will explain why hemlock logs for lumber 
that a year or so ago were $18 a thousand, were down to $6 and 
$8 a thousand last year, and if it was not on account of the 
panic? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. There was a general depression of prices 
that affected lumber, as everything else. 

Mr. WEISSE. Would it have made any difference if we had 
had a tariff three times as high? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Not at that particular time. I fail to catch 
the significance of the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. WEISSE. Have not hemlock logs for lumber declined in 
Washington and Wisconsin from $18 to about $6, and I would 
like to ask if the tariff had anything to do with the decline, or 
whether or not it was the Republican panic? 

Mr. CUSHMAN, It was a temporary depression and passed 
away. I don’t think the tariff had anything to do with it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to read a short argument 
here. I did not expect to get in a controversy on the lumber 
business, because I tried to quit two hours ago. Here is an 
article from the Northwestern Agriculturist. The title of it is, 
“The lumberman no fool.” It is as follows: 

Another. interesting phase of the situation is that many, perhaps 
most, of the Americans who own timber in British Columbia and also 


in the States are opposed to the repeal of the American tariff. One of 
these men explained his position the other day in the following lan- 


unn way I figure it out is that the best policy for those of us who 
own timber on both sides of the line is to do our best to keep up the 
American tariff at the present time. That will help us to get top 
rices for the products of our American timber as long as it lasts. 
he faster we cut that timber the more valuable the Canadian timber 
will be when the time comes for us to use it. 

“Tf the tarif were to come off now our Canadian timber would in- 
crease a little in value and our American timber would decline a little, 
consequently we would gain nothing; but by Keeping up the tariff as 
long as there is any timber left in the United States we win heavily 
both wa first, on our American timber; and, second, eventually on 
our Canadian timber—and the chances are that the American ple, 
ore their delusions about a high protective tariff, will ‘fall’ to this 

ea.” 

It is believed here that this view is one that influences the Weyer- 
haeuser-Hines interests, which directly or indirectly control a large 
quantity of Canadian timber, in the strenuous fight they are putting u 
against the repon of the tarif. Timber brokers here that if 
the American tariff remains as it is British Columbia will be flooded 
gig a gerd pg a 

e P 
— in the great economic drama of ing the timber wealth of both 
countries, 

I want to say to my southern friends here who are inter- 
ested in yellow pine that the tariff on lumber never raised the 
price of yellow-pine lumber one single cent since the world be- 
gan. It would not lower it now to take the tariff off. You are 
shipping yellow pine into Canada this very minute. Now, 
here is a remarkable fact: The Canadian Lumber Association 
has sent out a letter begging the Canadian government not to 
take off its export duty, and so forth, on lumber, because they 
think if they do that we will take the tariff off of lumber; and 
those Canadians up there fear an invasion of their lumber 
market from the United States. They say we will dump our 
cheap lumber on them and drive them out of their own market. 
The truth about it is that they are scared just as badly as our 
people. They invade us, and we invade them. 7 

Now, in conclusion. I have talked a great deal longer than 
I wanted to or set out to dò, and if I had not been asked so 
many questions I would have confined myself more closely to 
the woolen manufactures and have finished two hours ago. I 
want to give it as my deliberate opinion, with what study I have 
been able to devote to it, that this bill raises the Dingley rates, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I do not believe that the American people voted to do that. 
I believe that when we get that maximum and minimum into 
operation that will place the tariff rates more than 20 per cent 
higher than they are in the Dingley bill. I believe that the 


speech that the chairman quoted yesterday from President Mc- 
Kinley, at Buffalo, which may be taken as his farewell address 


to the American people, was the thing that set in operation 
this widespread movement for the reduction of the tariff. It 
is a revolution, and revolutions do not move backward. No 
matter what happens, the men who are in favor of a tariff re- 
vision downward this year will be in favor of tariff revision 
downward next year, especially if you make the tariff bill 
higher than it is now. Revolutions do not move backward; 
they move forward. 
Though beaten back in many a fray, 
Yet freshening strength we'll borrow, 


And where the vanguard halts to-day, 
The rear will camp to-morrow. 


[Loud and long-continued applause on the Democratit side.] 
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EXHIBIT A. 
Schedule K, by paragraphs and items. 


Item and rate. 


Value. 


Cuass 1. Woot. 


Paragraph 357. Unwashed on the skin: 
No. 3495, 10 cents per pound 
Ouba, 20 per cent off 

Unwashed, not on the skin— 
No. 3496, 11 cents per pound 22,249, 572.25 
Washed wool— 
No. 3498, 22 cents per pound 
No. 3499, scoured, 33 cents 


CLass 2. Woo. 


Paragraph 357. Washed and unwashed 
on the skin: 
No. 3509, 11 8 pound 
No. 3510, not on skin, 12 cents 
No. 3515, Angora, etc., 12 cents 


CLass 3. Woo. 


Paragraph 358. Value less than 12 cents: 
No. 3528, on skin, 8 cents per pound.. 
No, 3529, not on skin, 4 


BER 385 8 
kee 888 3 


85 
— 
8 


93.70 


No. 3547, 10 cents per 
Paragraph 362. Noils, 
wastes: 
No. 3549, noils, 20 cents 
No. 3552, shoddy, 25 cents. 
In 190 the ad valorem rate on 


1 
962 
pound 4, 454. 
shoddy, 
335 


F 
Paragraph 361. Top, slubbing, and rov- 
ing wastes: 
No. 3556, top wastes, 30 cents 
No. 3557, slubb: 


174.56 


ing, 80 cents. 19.00 
No. . 8. P. f., 20 Sent. 
Paragraph 365. Yarns: 
No. 8562, 274 cents and 40 per cent. -80 
No. 8563, 883 cents and 40 per cent. 
Paragraph 367. Blankets and flannels: 
No. 3565, blankets, 22 cents and 30 


No. 3567, 33 cents and 35 per cent 
No. 3568, 33 cents and 40 per cent 
Blankets more than 3 yards in 
length— 
No, 8571, 33 cents and 50 per cent 
No, 3572, 44 cents and 50 per cent. 3,668. 
No. 3578, 44 cents and 55 per cent 8,217 
Americans have no chance for yari- 
ety in blankets. The rates prohibit 
competition. 
No. ed flannels, 22 cents and 30 per 
pot CR SI T..... 
No. 3625, 33 cents and 35 per cent 
No. 3626, 11 cents square yard and 50 


285 
88 


ËE B 
Bee R 
255 f 8 


g 
Sga BES Ex Sub 


BBs 888 RB 888 


BEE 
Eee 


kN —— 

Flannels weighing over 4 ounces 
per square yard— 

No. 3630, 44 cents and 50 per cent. 4,356.00 5,480.64 


No mungo in 1907. In 1908 the aa valorem rate on mungo was I21.15 
per cent, 
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Schedule K, by paragraphs and items—Continued. 


Item and rate. 


CLass 3. Woor—Continued. 


iy he Font 367. Blankets and flannels— 
ntin 
No. 8681, 44 cents and 55 per cent 
This flannel schedule delivers the 
wane market to American manufac- 


urers. 
Paragraph 368. Women’s and children’s 
dress goods: 
No. 3603, 7 cents square yard and 50 


per cents ---- 
No. 3604, 7 cents square yard and 55 
per 8 


Te 2 605, 8 cents square Yard and 50 
No. „ and 55 


ea RE ee 
Weighing over 4 ounces per square 
yard. no importations in 1907. 


No. 2608, 44 cents and 50 per eent. 
The ad valorem on these 70-cent 
goods in 1901 

No. 3609, 44 cents and 55 per cent 
The ad valorem rate on these 
—.— than 70-cent goods in 1906 


No. 3612, 33 cents and 50 per cent. 
The average ad valorem rate on 
this item for ten years was. 


Value. 


$49,890.00 


1,392,913. 00 
138, 489.00 
$3,131.50 
1.878, 974. 45 


No. 3013, 44 cents and 50 per cent. 182. 


No. 3614, 44 cents and 55 per cent. 
. 270. Felts: 
No, 3615, 44 cents and 60 per cent. 
doa ts x 366. Knit fabries: 
33 cents and 50 per cent. 


No. 3636, 44 cents and 50 per cent 
No. 3637, 44 cents and 55 per cent 
No. 3650, 44 cents and 60 per cent 


. 3643, 
graph 370. Cloaks, etc., n. s. p. f 
. 3644, 44 cents and 6o per cent. 
Higher ad valorem rate for this 
kind of cloak than ever before under 


No. 3648, 44 cents and 60 per cent. 
Paragraph 370. Shawls, knit or woven: 
No. 3654, 44 cents and 60 per cent 
Para; agraph 31 370. Ready-made clothing: 
Philippines, 25 ber cent —— 
Cuba, 20 per cent off. 
Paragraph $71. Webbings, ‘orines | band- 
, beltings, laces, ribbons, ete.: 
No. 3659, PO OnE- DE POTOA ADA AO 
DOE E easa 
Puiippines, 25 per cent t= 
Sa ie Py 366. Cloths: 
33 cents and 50 per cent 
No. 3594; 44 cents and 50 per cent 
No. 8505, 44 cents and 55 per cent 
Paragraph 372. Aubusson, Axminster, 
Moquette, and Chenille carpets: 
No. 3575, 60 cents and 40 per cent. 
Paragraph 379. Same carpets woven for 
rooms: 
No. 3576, 90 cents a square yard and 
Oper ent ——T—TTrTrr—.——— 
Paragraph 373. Saxony, 
Tournay velvet carpets: 
sah End a square yard and 
Der cent. es 
Para N $ 874. Brussels carpets: 
44 cents a square yard and 
40 per cent 
Paragraph 375. Velvet and “tapestry va 
vet: 


No. 3583, 40 cents and 40 per cent 
Paragraph $76. Tapestry Brussels: 
0. 8581, 28 cents and 40 per cent 
Para: 82 377. Treble ingrain carpets: 
3582, 22 cents and 40 per cent 


a 
Ses k 


4.172, 784. 79 


58,263.00 
11,403.33 


49,383.00 
316.00 
19,086.00 


Duty. 


$53,168.50 


1,475, 21. 77 
147,314.18 
82,092.63 
1,293,387.28 


C R T 


1.41 


2, 508, 809. 47 


43,340.05 


8,645.08 


29,067.23 
191.£ 
12, 700.9 


e Women who choose to have foreign goods must pay +t 


per cent or 118.27 per cent or 100.59 


or do without. Th 


stitutes the provincial. One has the ri; 
ment has no right to interfere beyond 


cnwarranted profit on woolen 


| 


ats 8 8 
43 3 8 


8 EEA ag 
2 A888 B 


8 
8 


72.67 


75.81 


58.80 
60.73 
66.72 


jer 140 


r cent more, plus ret: profits, 


er 


destroys the world idea—the real idea- ind sub- 
his ideal an govern- 


te demand: ff reye- 
nue. The women of America are paying to pare — fers an 


Item and rate. Value. Duty 
CtAss 3. Woor—Continued. 
Paragraph 378. Two-ply and Dutch wool 
0. 3584, 18 cents and 40 per cent 603. $993, 


5 379. Wool carpets, n. s. p. f., 


B. Valued at more than 4 


Schedule K, by paragraphs and items—Continued. 


No. 3585, 50 per cent — 61,690.00 25,845. 
No. 3579, 50 per cent. 5. 2. 
o. 3587, mats, 50 per cent 124.00 62. 
ph 880. ets, ete.: 
No. 3578, 2 cents and 40 per cent 7,321.00 6,183. 
ExHIBIT B. 


Paragraph $66. On cloths, knit fabrics, etc. 


1. Woolen or worsted cloths: 
A. 1 


at Sie more than 40 cents, 33 cents and 50 per cent 


Valued st at not more than 30 cents, 33 cents and 40 per cent— 

c 

Valued more than 30 cents and not more than 40 cents, 38% 
and 40 BBS, cent—McKinley ; not more than 50 cents, 40 per 


cent 
Importatio 29 —————j— unds.— 71, 308. 45 
Value ns, me 27, 093. 25 
Diy 37, 378. 42 
Unit value 0. 388 
Ad valorem 34. 97 


The reyenue under the McKinley bill for 1894 and 1895 was 
$142,600, or $ a year; during the Wilson period, 
$4, 127.500, or more than a million a 1718 during ten years 
of the ‘Dingley 8 181,800, or about 818,000 a 5 
cents and not more than 70 cents, 44 

cents and 50 cent—Dingley. 

Valued above cents, 44 cents 2 50 ir cent—McKinley. 
Valued more than 50 cents, 40 per cent—Wilson. 
295, 766. 58 


Importatio; 1＋ꝗ＋ꝙ—— — GAS, und 
Value = = 188, 917. 50 
224, 596. 07 


0. 639 
18. 89 


C. Valued above 70 cents per pound, 44 cents and 55 per cent— 


1 Ba 

Valued above 70 cents per pound, 44 cents and 50 per cent— 
McKinley. 

~ Valued above 70 cents per pound, 40 per cent—Wilson. 


= rtations, 1907_____ 


The Wilson and Dingley schedules are not exactly com- 
parable—one being above 50 cents and the other above 70 
cents—still, in four ears the Wilson schedule penne about 

22,300,000, or about $5,560,000 per annum; the 23.760 508 peo- 
duced a ten years about $37,000,000, or about 
year. Doring o 82 ears the Wilson schedule produced on all 

828. A oth bout $26,581,000, or per annum about 

The 2415880 8 from i three divisions in ten years 
about $41 or about a year. The ad 


valorem rate produced more than $43 per cent more reyenue on 
cloi 


2. Ea fabrics, not wearing apparel (duty, see below) : 


Valued not more than 40 cents per pound— 


Importations; 1907 2 s- Ses pounds 2. 75 
Valhe — u— mb: — — — 1. 00 
DUT —— 1.41 
AE $0. 364 
. te ee eee per cent.. 141 
B. a —.— 40 cents and not more than 70 cents per 
Importations, TOOT acre pete POUR Eas 846 
SS —— 641. 00 
2 pe 641. 74 
Unit value 0. 637 
Ad valorem... 19. 06 
C. Valued above 70 cents— 
Importations = pounds... 8, 939 
Value 9, 676. 00 
Duty 9, 255. 25 
Unit value — $1.0 
P T a Tg EE E ayes Nene eee te per cent__ 95. 67 


Duty on A and C the same as on cloths, except that 
Wilson had 35 per cent on goods valued at more than 30 
cents and less than 40 cents per pound. 

The Wilson schedule brought in more than $404,600 revenue 
in four years; the 3 schedule brought in but little more 
than $65,000 ‘in ten years, 


3. Plushes a other pile fabries of wool: 


ty same 5 on cloth Dingley. On all values, McKinley, 
493 cents and 60 per cent. Up to 50 cents per pound, 40 per 
cent; above 50 Spy aad 50 per cent Wilson. 


A. Not more than 40 cents 


Importations, 1907 pounds 89 
ee SS 5. 37 
— — — 2. 00 
TT 0. 339 
— ̃ — m— cent 141. 78 


— 


8. Plushes and other pile fabrics of wool—Continned. 
B. More than 40 cents and not less than 50 cents— 


Importations 2,103 
Value = 1, 434. 00 
ety — — $1,642.32 
Unit value Ben $0. 682 
Ad valorem per cent 114. 37 
C. More than 70 cents— 

T NESA pounds 16, 574 
KE Se ee ee $18, 082. 50 

—— $17, 237. 94 
Pay at) li ee ee a ee SL ee $1. 09 
Ad valorem. cent__ 95. 33 


per 
The Wilson schedule in 1894 and 1895 brought in $75,300 
revenue, or $37,650 a year. The Wilson schedule in four 
ears brought in $155,000, or $38,750 a year; the Dingley, 
8112. 000 in ey years, or $11,200 a year. 


4. Ana other n. s. p. 
rtations, 1907 — pounds — 213, 449. 15 
Va [ee RAI RATE LS SE A E A S 2, . 92 
ja EIS TPNH LAO II BOD a OTA 249, 615. 66 
Ad aa t nn ee er per cent.. 83. 50 


Census statistics, 1905, woolen gocds. 
(Establishments, 792, as against 1,035 in 1900.] 


EXPENSES. 
Salaries, clerks, officials, etc. 


285 430, 855 
Wages, 72,747 employees , 827, 556 


o VOC EES 
Women over 16..--------- 
Children under 16__-.- ~~ 
Miscellaneous expenses 8, 218, 766 
COIE- Of MATIE a E enamine 87, 830, 825 
otis | ROME ANONC AAT — 128, 308, 002 
BAT I y e E 5165, 296) 658 


1 
Capital, or about 10 per cent 


13, 888, 656 
140, 302, 488 
HEARINGS. 

3 6037.—Cincinnati Clothiers’ Association corroborates a letter 
from Max Silbirberg to Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, which said: 
“Never before in the history of the country had woolens from the 
mills been so rank and ane: to the clothing manufacturers as now.” 
Mr. Whitman denied this, and the Cincinnati Clothiers’ Association 
affirms its truth. 

Pi 5038.—American Hosiery Company think there should be no ma- 
teria in Schedule K, and that woolen knit underwear should 


3, 8 quotes 

y, as saying 
in of Clothiers, 
that woolens were rank “It is impossible, to produce a 
fabric of equal quality for the same price as has been done in former 
years; hence a result that buyers who refuse to pay above a certain 


price are Sane to sacrifice lity.” 

Page 6280. rseverence W Worsted Co mpany asks that the ad valorem 
duty on cloth be changed to a . — rate; do not ask for a hi her 

rate; a less rate; we use worsted yarns as our raw mater 
the 19 tariff shuts no one out, as in man ; they have the 
despite all we can do; some of our customers buy the 
Drummond fabrics; in fact, this firm’ has sold thousands of pieces; if 
can do so, the tariff not too high; make the rate ifie en- 
5 „ —.— pu mo the o aay ao and first Le Sg o manine 
turing, as yarn at a higher la cost, an 
r the manufacturing of the o cloth. 
Page 6269.—Su 


abroad. 


Exursit C. 
Paragraph 867. Blankets. 


a. 6 —ç at not more than 40 cents a pound: 
Dingley, 22 cents and 30 
not more than 


cent ad valorem. 
3 mnie and 30 per cent. 


cent. 


Wilson revenues, 4 $18,900, or $4,725 per year. 
Dingley revenues, 10 years, $1 15,300, or or rr per year. 
b. More than 40 cents and not more than 50 ts: 
Dingler, 33 cents and 35 cent. 
Me eg, cents and per cent. 
Wi 35 per cen 
a — pounds 472 
— ZTP eee 219. 00 
— —•—é —ꝛ˙ê ca aes 232. 41 
Unt rate 0. 464 
r 06. 12 
e. More than 50 cents: 
Din , 33 cents and 40 per 


Me ey, nas. cents and 40 per Want 
WI 35 per cent. 


Wilson revenue, 4 yam PA 000; or 83.800 på year. 
Dingley revenue, 1 $148,600, or $14, per year. 
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d. Blankets more than 3 long. 
Same duty as raf th i = 


Unit | Ad va- 
value. lorem. 


e. Flannels more than 30 cents and not more than 40 cents per pound: 
22 cents and 30 per cent—Dingley. 
22 cents and 35 per cent—M ey. 
30 per cent — Wilson. 
Im Station 1907 


x Dingien revenue, 4 10 Year 901 ion 201 og annum. 
ey 8 years, „or per annum. 
f. Valued more than 40 ts, not more than 50 cents: 
3 cents and 35 per cent Ding ey. 
McKinley, same. 
W eter 8. 1907 unds 257 
mportations, „FFF te 
Value PTA ee IE SEIS $128. 00 
Sa TE EEE eae A SE — Ea Ft yy) 
ui Wale see eee ee ee VEO MOR 
Ad lorem ne DE Cot. «101.26 
g. Valued more than 50 cents, not more than 70 cents: 
11 cents squa ro yani and 50 per cent—Dingley. 
33 cents a pound and 35 per cent—McKinley. 
35 per cent—Wilson. 
Importations. 5 
C—— ̃ — —.. — G i 
a ee REE een SETS — 5 12 
Unit value 105. 
OPIN oy neni SE a cent- 05. 49 


z More ts ie 8 and 55 per cent—Dingl 2 
cen mare yar -—Dingley. 
33 cents 8 = 35 per coat — 
Wilson—35 


Im tations EOE Re RES 
Np ee SE c ORES 
Unit value ae 
Ad valorem ee ESE a ee 
Wilson revenue on all above 40 cents, 4 years, $10,600, or 
$2,650 a year. 


ao pagent on all above 40 cents, 10 years, $26,900, or 
But for an — importation of 40,000 square yards, in 
1906, the Wilson schedule would have bean a far er 
revenue 
i. Flannels, weighing over 4 ounces per square yard— 
More than 50 cents, not more than 70 cents, 44 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent—Dingley. 
All values, McKinley, the same. 
50 per cent— Wilson. 


ee POU sree POU ans 7, 506 
. — — 288 00 
38 ̃ — ll ͤ— $5, 480. 64 
TG: Yemin eee = 58 
RA A r DEEPA en ee ees per cent 125. 80 


Wilson revenue, 
Dingley revenue, 

j. More than 70 cents a pound— 
44 cents and 55 per cent—Dingley. 


ears, $120,500, or $30,125 per year. 
“ab years $44,800, or 54,480 per year, 


Importations pounds 58, 4 
EERE OES Rees ee 49, 890. 00 
1616 53, 108. 50 
W ————.ꝛ.ꝛ.t.— — = 85: 
Ad valorem_________________________per cent__ 06. 57 
Total blankets— 
Importations pounds... 45, 111. 39 
value — $42,199.15 
Duty 34, 873. 47 
2 . 82, 64 
My) Ee eS cen . 
Total flannels— sii 
Importations— 
FEC 
ty ————— ö 
eg i Ee Sa —. SES 
Ad valorem ber gent 88. 34 
Exportation flannels and blankets, value. $54, 937. 00 


HEARINGS. 


Page 3311.—William Whitman, Boston, stated that the quantity of 
blankets 5 in the United ‘States was very ee rge, but he could not 
state how gures ; several millions lars; he did not stand 
for a prohibi ve nate: the imports are very small of blankets and flan- 
nels; would not admit "that an aport of $106,000 with duties of 82 and 
105 per cent in a consumption of millions was prohibitive ; the fact that 
less than 1 per cent was imported did not er 5 prohibitive ; we make 
them so cheap that there ism no object in im ; thought a profit of 
10 or 12 per cent a losing game ; did not t duties on Biankets 
and fiannels could be redu ; the export of $ 884.960 in flannels was no 
indication that we do not need the present high tariff; flannels are out 
of fashion and we dump them; we are not exporting ‘blankets in com- 
of the Aim it is not possible for us to do it; we have the exclusive control 

American market on blankets; I do not produce blankets. 
1 without name, published on page 3446, attacks Whitman 
very seriously, especially North. 


1909. 
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Exursir D. 
Paragraph 368. Women's and children’s dress goods, cotton warp. 


a. Not ae 15 cents per square yard and not above 70 cents a 
und: 
T anes and 50 


Importations 1907 square — 11. 128, 071 
YC . FS 3 913. 00 
ECC 1. 475, — 5 = 
Unit value ma 

PE a 6c A A E Per cent — 05. 53 


b. Valued Fol exceeding 15 cents per square yard and aboye 70 cents a 


poun 
7 cents and 55 per cent—Dingley. 
7 cents and 40 pere cent—M 


ey. 
40 per cent—Wilso 


mportations 1907 1, 016, 360 
ELS, „489. 
iter oe 147, 314. 18 
$0. 1 
per cent 106. 37 
c. Valued 3 15 cents per square yard and not above 70 cents per 
poun 
8 cents per square yard and 50 per cent Dingley. 
Same McKinley. 7 
40 per cent— ‘ison. 
— ortations 1907 28 quare yards 194, 086 
RI i ca ee eer 122 131. 50 
Bach 32, . 63 
Unit. value.. 171 
Ad valorem per cent 87 


d. Valued above 15 cents a square are and above 70 cents a pound: 
8 cents per 9 55 yard and 3 cKinley. COUE ie 


8 cents and cE Ms cent—McKin 
50 oe cent—W. 
„VVV yards__ $, 721, 266. 83 
Va ue. 873, 974. 45 
Duty 1. 203, 387. 28 
Unit value $0. 204 


94. 13 
e. Weighing not more than 4 ounces per square yard and valued not 
more than 40 cents per Sunare yard: 
33 cents and 50 per cent—Dingley. 
44 cents and 50 per cent—McKinley, 
Not 8 ilson. 


per 
f. Over 4 ounces per square “yard and valued ner mare than 70 cents a 


9 and 50 per cent —Dingley. 
See soore: Wilson and McKinley. 


rtations 379. 75 
Va 985 — $255. 00 
Duty a aa $249. 59 
Unit value $0. 672 
Al TOLOTO i ia ar et 115. 53 


g. Over 4 ounces and more than 70 cents : 
44 cents and 55 per cent—Dingley. 
Importations 


Exportations, 6,551 square yards, valued at $5,674. 


ExHIBIT E. 
Paragraph 369. 


A. Women’s aod 8 s dress goods, not above 70 cents per pound: 


n. 8. p. f., 1 uare yard and 50 per cent—Dingle; 
115 r 40807 square yards 2. 298. 93 
ff 6. 556. 50 
CC 6, 831. 13 
Unit value $0. 203 
rener a ees 104.19 


B. Value above 70 cents per pound: 
11 cents per square yard and 55 per cent—Din ngley 
Importations ~...--_--______ -square yards 18 124. 900. 22 


Valu 
Du 
Unit value 
JE VCS Rea EE Se per cent 
C. Weighing over 4 ounces per square yard and valued not over 40 
cents per pound 
83 cents per per pound and 50 per cent—Dingley. 
Si MSO Se 1. 25 
Va 2 2. 00 
— 1. 41 
Unit value 1. 60 
PO O AE ety a ES 70. 50 


D. Weighing more than 4 ounces, valued from 40 to 70 cents: 


44 cents and 50 per cent—Dingley. 


Importations — — 252, ee 

1 162, 760. 
3 192. 498. 92 
Unit value 50. 644 
ieee ereraees 118.27 

E. Weighing more than 4 ounces, valued above 70 cents: 
44 cents and 55 per cent—Dingley. 
Importations E wats ----pounds.._2, * 026. 97 
NL SERS A SS Ot OS BO CON 7, 821. 93 
Utne ie eee anes eae na 311, 453. 93 
RE PAR orre a $0. 965 
Ad valorem per cent 100. 59 
pe Ee SEE a ——-—-„-— 6, 576, 430. 92 
TAE REG pt eae pee ts roe 6, 764, 645. 16 
Total for paragraphs 368 and 369: 
Importations— 
ST a Senne s 7 5 572. 87 
— ——ꝛ——— $9, 723, 674. 92 
Exuisir F. 
Paragraph 870. Ready- made clothing, shawls, knit goods, and felts. 
A. Clothing: 


44 cents a 8 = 60 woh cent—Dingley. 


493 cents and McKinley. 
Not less than 5 per pound, 45 T soaks and not more than 

$1.50 per pound, 50 per cent—Wilso 
Importations, 1907 pounds 383. 258. 59 
CC— GTR Ea ASS SC, $1, 016, 250. 38 
— — —— 8778, 384. 02 
Unit value 2. 65 
C ae 76. 59 
Exportations, value . $1, 688, 778. 00 

B. Shawls: 


44 cents and 60 per cent—Dingley. 

Under 30 cents 2 pound, 33 conte and 40 Pd cent—McKinley. 

Between 30 and 40 cents, 383 cents and per cent—McKinley ; 
35 per cent—Wilson. 

Abore 40 cents, 44 cents and 50 per cent—McKinley ; 40 per cent— 


ilson. 

Im 47, 823. 52 

Va “3 61, 283. 75 

Dut. 57, 812. 67 

Unie value $1. 28 

Ad valorem. 92. 70 
C. Knitted goods: 

44 cents and 60 per ——— “if 

493% cents and 60 per cent -M inley. 

50 per cent—Wilson. 

Im —— — — 451. 378. 78 
F $ 17, 267. 88 
568, 921. s 
1 — per cent 92. 17 
D. Cloaks, ete.: 

44 cents and 60 per cent—Dingley. 

49% cents and 60 per cent—McKinley. 

50 per cent—Wilson. 
Importations______._______________pounds__ 491. 
Value. 141, 740. 60 
i ee 113, 860. 52 
Uni 2.16 
Ad valorem. 30. 32 


E. Hats of wool: 
44 cents and 60 per cent— Dingle ey. 
164 and 30 kne cent, 22 cents and 35 per cent, 33 cents and 35 per 


cent—Mc 
80 and 35 per cent—Wilson. 
ien oo 9, 616. 80 
113. 900. 00 
13, 771. 32 
$1. 65 
86. 01 


F. Felts 
44 conte and 60 per cent—Dingley. 
493 cents and 60 per eae: 
25, 30, and 35 per cent—Wilson. 

Im ortations. 


8778. 3884.02. 
57.812. 67 
568, 967.47 
113,850.62 
13,771.32 
F. 1,852, 442.61 1.532, 703. 00 
A — — 91,117.75 111,405.73 
American manufacturers, men’s clothing : 
Number of establisnments 4, 504 
Salaries paid 13,210 officials and clerks___.__________ $15, 703, 162 
Wages paid 137,190 workm 57, 225, 506 
Wh Gp | —— 
Women over 16__..___ 
Children under 16______ 
Miscellaneous expenses 5T, 695, 240 
OT Te es eS Se Ai 185, 793, 436 


314, 417, 344 


American manufacturers, men's clothing—Continued. 


Value produet . 3335, 796, 571 
Bg fee ea ĩ ͤ A | eke OE SAU 
Capital (about 27 5 per CT Ee es CUS US, 

5 
Value importations clothing 6, 250 
Value . = SNe a E o — 255. 286. 571 


Less than one-third of 1 per cent. 
Women's clothing 
Number establishments Be POR, SS Ee ey a — — 


Salaries paid 10,920 officials and elerks z 
Wages paid TTT... 
Men over 1 


3. 351 


81. 975, 944 
1, 180, 193 


Women over 162 
Children under 16 


pte expenses — 24, 849, 282 
Material 130, 719, 996 
— O ctge —ͤ—é— n 216, 225, 415 
VRIDD ee 247, 661, 560 
J SEE MLD NED nas a 31, 436, 145 

Capital (about 42 pe ah pa E ec 73, 947, 823 

Less than 1 per cent is imported 
Wool hats: 

Number establishments_.-..-..-_-------_-.---~ — 17 
Salaries paid 68 officials and clerks... = 94, 245 
Wages paid 1,503 workmen RNS 19, 194 


Men over 16 

Women over 16. 
ai canora under 16. 

cellaneous expenses. 
Materials 


293, 208 
1, 369, 810 


Total: expenesetc Soo 2 STT 
Value A SSS SO EE E 
| E E A O DREN poe 80, 809 
Capital kaboni & per ceat).......- eee 1, 646, 064 
E are as 15,000 to 2,450,000, or as 3 to 49. 

umber establishment eed 39 

Salarles vate 201 . — and dern.. $350, 504 
Wages paid 3,254 workmen g 1, 356, 754 

1 


Women oror- 18. 

TTT 
Miscellaneous expenses 612, 766 
Materials.. eee ? 5, 754, 026 
1 a US 8, 074, 140 
Value product na ene 8, 948, 594 
— E ENE — 874. 454 
Capital (about 9 per cent). — 9,667, 136 


Page 5026.—William R. Ellis states that En 


ish hat bodies weighin 
8 3 to the dozen, sities in England $2.06 


a dozen, take 1.3 


c duty and 1.23 ad valorem, or 72.55 on an article valued at 
ty telegraphed N for labor cost on a dozen such hats, and 
e answer was 40 cents a dozen. In American the labor cost is 70 


. Very little is impo’ and the cost of machinery for a plant 
to manufacture them is grea’ If duty were lower, the hat bodies 
would yield a revenue and give labor to American labor. Suggests 40 
h locked; duty on 5 5 in the cone or unfinished state and 65 per cent 
e 3319.—Mr. LoNGwouTH submitted a letter from a constituent 
wine ant tanar stating that the real users of -made clothing— 
the laborers, m hanics, and farmers—are 3 no value 
that the manufacturers of cloth are turning out 

1 


Mr 
the United States were its 
merchant tailors of Cincinnat cone back w 
all that Mr. Loxdwonrn's constituent had. stated 

Page $13}.—Mr. Theodore Justice, of Philadelphia, stated that an 
ali-wool suit of clothes, such as he had on, could be made for $12.50; 
that the suit he had on actually cost that. He produced the bili as 
an exhibit. Its retail price in fladelphia was $12.50. The wholesale 
clothing business in the United States is enormous, and we sell ready- 
made clothing chea +H than anyone in the world. The suit I have on 
will cost as much England as here. 


All-wool suit, $12.50, is made from 33 yards, weighing 21 ounces per 
ward, a or ae ounces scoured wool: $0. 63 
ha ete cw on ag a ... ESSE 20 
Pront --- 888 E Deana 83 
een ̃ —. —.. 9 

De EA nie dol —.. —. — aol a ne 31 

Price to Sm op 1180 

74 ounces of clean wool (quarter blood) in America 2. 29 

74 ounces of clean wool AE er blood) in England 1. 32 
Difference between free and protected Wool 97 
Justice, page 3239, claimed that the 3 schedule of the 
Wilson law saved red the people $65,000,000 in clothing—a tangible es- 
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Maron 24, 


sence, which he offset by an inta: pat tity, a creation of argu- 
ment—and claimed that we Tost $42 in purchasing power. 
Baoe Srey: aa A 8 manufacturers of woolen 


North 
ress), rep t that any. reduction’ of duty would close their 
B= $450,000; 150 to 200 wo n; operating since 1802; 
manufacture roadcioths, kerseys, venetians ; come in competition ai 
rectly with — — and German goods ; labor cost in our mills three 
3 ee Ric chard Ranft, N ia! 
‘age — Ra ew York City, importer of pianos, 
asks that felts for pianos be taken out of mais ade clothing ; the Wil- 
son bill classified them Boer as “felts n. 8. p. the cone 
rate, 44 cents per pound and per cent ad valorem, "to which I do 
not object, if they are placed in a separate paragraph; I import 60,000 
pounds per annum; value, $80,000. 

Page 5038.—American Hosier Company think there should be no 
change in Schedule K, and that woolen knit underwear should remain 
in the wool-clothing paragraph; the duties on knit underwear should 
re as they are, at a minimum rate. 


Exursir G. 
Paragraph N. Webbings, gorings, ete.: 


In 1898 and 1899 goods came in yielding a revenue of 8 
$137,500 a year, Since 1890 the highest revenue has dees 708 $88,089 
2382.660. lowest in ve The total Pet 

or an average o During 
reyenue was $250,700, or $62,675 a year. 


HEARINGS. 
8 8 and. Sei; th Company say 1 they are Interested 


pa 

Fabrice ane t 
nothing. e are ee suspenders t 
Our business has trebled in ten yearn; 


86 in 
t years coe been 
son period the total 


ng to $ 000 pairs of su ders an a J 
not i what Tha 1 5 but evidently’ no hanes. . 
Pages 2976 and 4082.— The Braid — Association of the 


United States ask that the coy be retained. 

Page 6279.—Lace and Embroidery Manufacturers’ Association repre- 
was that t machine made woolen 5 and —.— 3 great luxuries 
and nearly ported. Ask a ra 71, maki 
made from certain machines pub: ct to rt highest — ~ ne laces 


Exninrr H. 
Profits of wool manufacturing. 
Census Bulletin No. 57, 1905, gives the following statistics on woolen 


and worsted and clothing manufactures : 
Number ot establishments--_------____ — 8, 873 
Expenses : z 
Salaries paid 28,454 officials and elerks 30, 015, 521 
Wages paid 394,893 workmen 503, 042 
Miscellaneous expenses „„ 98, 564, 867 
. ..... 814, 602. 738 
Total esse ð . —ʃ! 900, 08 
Value of produet——łl4“S —ĩ„ĩ„7%½„—᷑P,ñ 911, 859. 844 
Neft ——Tß—————————— 105, 313, 673 
CE ee a ee aa SO BOS TED: 
1 20 per cent. 
cellancous expenses cover, according to the census report: 
1. Rent of factory works. 
2. Taxes. 
8. Rent of offices, interest, insurance, etc. 
4. Contract work. 
ExInIr J. 
Shrinkage. 
Samuel S. Dale, of Boston, in a circular reprinted from the Textile 
World Record of Fel 1909, gives kage on scoured wool, 


on experiments run ng through forty-six months: 

Loss which can not be accounted for by aor tan 
21. 2 eve cent of the weight of the scoured wool and 
or 


unds of scoured wool produce 1 pound of cloth. 

Loss which can and which can not accounted for by tangible 
RE ar Bi 35.11 per cent; or 1.54 pounds of wool and waste produced 
1 . of cloth. 


ble material, 
yed material ; 


. —. wool to 1 pound of T 
8 pounds Texas wool for lot bough’ 
pounds O m wool for lot cart 10 1800. 
4 pounds California wool for lot 3 17, 1887. 
3 pounds Oregon wool for lot bought peaa 


23 pounds §-blood wool for lot bought Fane 24. 1887. 
. East India wool for lot bought June 12, 1890. 
ere is no ratio between grease wool and finished cloth. 
Justice Tables. Page 3263: 
54-ounce western Australia wool to 1 pound of cloth. 
9}-ounce Buenos Ayres. 
Hope. 
Sz-ounce Adelaide, 
z -ounce Port Philip. 
14ł-ounce Port Philip fine lamb's. 
pounds 5-ounce Montana. 
pounds 9ł-ounce Ohio xx. 


Schedule K. Wool—Paragraph 356. 


The rene rovision of this para is Specter So 
tana Wool Gro — Associati iion.. page 8 9000: it has 


We CAD 20 00 Hee OT 


by the Mon- 
been interpreted 


and operated so as to prejudice the interests of all w in the 
Union; indorses the letter of W. K. Harber, filed as a HUMES asks 
that the duty of 11 cents be retained without the skirting clause ; also 
Enis woo aga the dual classification of third-class wool, inasmuch as 

is wool enters into clothing; claims that 82 per cent of it enters at 4 


The. Harber letter filed claims that an ent, and. pays of 100 pounds = 
Australian skirted wool shrinks 50 per cent and Re Fiaty: 
konsey 50 s been Pala 


of wool upon which the uty that 
verages 22 cents a B ese compared with the 33 cents ag are 
page agraph 354. o produce 50 pounds scoured wool would require 
unds of Montana unwashed wool, mas aged per cen whieh is 
2 * rood by the Australian wool as above. In other words, 135 pounds 
ontana wool is protected by $11 duty, or 8 cents a pound. 

The manufacturer benefits ty this through a compensatory duty on 
ence of noes — — a oe a pound, to offset the duty assumed 
to have been paid 9 an rts of raw material and the enhanced cost 
of domestic wool. actual duty paid, however, was but 22 cents. 

PARAGRAPH 357. 


a. All 1 and —— ol the 3 
even cen und—Dingley. 
Bare Aekeinfer. = = 
Free—Wilson. 
First class, not on the skin, unwashed. 
Importations, 1907: 


In addition there was 1,675.25 pounds of washed wool, not on the 
skin, paying a duty of 22 cents a pound and 8,119.50 pou nds of scoured 
wool paying a duty of 33 cents a pound. 
b. All woe oe r of wae ig CA 
cents per pound—Dingley. 
Same—McKi tier, 
Free—Wilson. 
Second-class wool, not on the skin, washed or unwashed. 
Importations, 907 : 
9, 807, 394. 50 


Pounds 

Tons b a 
Value — 2, 863, 081. 75 
Duty ~~ 1, 176, 887. 36 
Unit value $0, 292 
Ad yalorem per cent 41. 11 


c. Hair of the Angora goat. Al “and other animals, second cl 
Importation 2 . $ paca, SAN 


Ad val 
PARAGRAPH 358. 
All wools of the third class and camel's hair third class 
valued at less than 12 cents per pound. oe me 

4 cents a und—Dingley. 

50 per cent ad valorem- MeKinléy. 

Free—Wilson. 
Third class, on the skin, 


value less than 12 
Importations, 1907: conte Bee arene: 


... lan 
i ire SF EES AE NS NTER RIS 48, 924, 28 50 
R em = a eaLke . — —— + 891, 660. 60 
rr. 6 97441 

2 valorem 

Russian camel's hair, washed and n * * 
Importations, 1907 pounds 628, 424 
$67, 050 
$25, 136. 96 
$0. 107 
(AG TO E eae eee ee cent- 37. 49 


PARAGRAPH 359. 
All wools of the — 2 class and camel’s hair valued at more than 


2 cents per pound, 7 cents a pound wool: 
Importations, 11867 po 
Pounds 


—. . ĩ ů˖— Ay REO G28: BG 
Toes oe Sa 22, 20.4 
!!. ..... a a 5 „857 
at foe — — $3, 110, 858. 03 
a a ye CES — — 199 
valorem __. — per cent. % 
Cimas —.— soy K * 
Importations, 8 
Pounds — — 1, 582, 561 
TTT 791. 
261, 612 
5440,75 
Ad valorem . — per cent 42. 34 


PARAGRAPH 360. 


Wool on the skin: 
One cent less than for same class of other wools—Dingley. 
1 . required same rate as other wools. 
5 1907: 
Class 1___._____.____.____pounds..._ 1, 449, 303. 50 


. — — — — 
Class 3.00 1, 836, 804. 50 
2 | See eA.” Dated: Y 294, 712 
Be 1, 682. 3 
Value: 
Cum 1. F * 162. Hs 
5 — 21, 908. 1 
6 206; 159. 70 


. 533, 230. 39 
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In addition th 
49 pounds at 44 
and 55 per cent. 


t 33 cents and 50 per cent, 
d 847 pounds at 44 cents 


5 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
Domestic wool produced, 1907, washed and unwashed, 


298, 294, 750 
Total i importations, all classes______________ pounds__ 196, 035, 251. 86 


nan Pa a TS pounds.. 494, 330, 001. 36 
8 wool produced, 1907, washed and unwashed, 140. 0 
Total ] importations, all classes__-_..-----------tona__ 98, 017. 6 

BEDE een SSR E SUE RAR ee de COTO tons 247, 165 

Domestic wool exported pounds 214, 840 
Domestic woo! — -tons_. 107. 4 

„ pounds. — 494, 115, 161 

88 of foreign Wool... Pounds 3, 231, 908 

Total American consumptlon pounds 490, 883, 253 


The Bureau of Statistics, in the Statistical Abstract, gives this 
498,695 547 pt gr 5 of importation on production, 65.7 1. 
The value of me production was: 
1. Sheared wool, one” and unwashed — $62, 958, 165 
2. Pulled wool, washed and unwashed- — 15, 305, 000 


Average value, scoured wool, October 1, 1907, 50.2 cents. 
Annual average — prices, 1907: 


einn —T—᷑! 'ñ!. T1212 8 
Combing: —— ——. ̃ ——— do. 30 
Carpet: and e.... . . A 


On January 2, 1896, the Wool and Cotton R a! 
— 9 among others, on wools for Texas, Cal 
na: 


ve the Tng 


In Fi a t gg in higher grades; no change in lower; 
i i ea ag o a: fine, 6 to 8; heavy clips, 7 to 8. 
15 dake, bury and higher 


88 to 5 = 6; 


es fell 
od. practically for 
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American wools. 


Washed clothing: 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia 18 to 19 
6— — ..,. RE IN [EN . lle fa 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and New YOTK.....----------------| l4to15| 15 to 16 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and New York, No. 1 17to18| 18 to 19 
Washed combing and delaine 19 to 20 19 to 20 
Fine delaine, Michigan and Wisconsin 17 to 18 18 to 19 
FF ole Ra ee ee eee ee — 19 to 20 | 20 to 21 
Unwashed combing, one-half blood 5 15 15 to 16 
Kentucky, Indiana, and similar Wool A 16 | 16to17 
Illinois, Missouri, and Wisconsin 14 to 15 15 to 16 
Unwashed, light and bright, Ohio and Pennsylvania 12 to 13 13 to 14 
Michigan and New York fine „„ — 11 to 12 12to 13 
Kentucky, Indiana, and similar 15 to 16 15 to 16 
Illinois, Missouri, and Wisconsin.. 14 to 15 
Choice brushed, scoured, extra. 33 to 35 
30 to 32 
26 | 25 to 27 
22 to 23 22 to 23 
26 to 27 26 to 28 
30 to 32 32 to 33 
31 to 32 | 82 to 83 
26 to 29 27 to 30 
18 to 25 | 18to25 


5 
i 


Australian combing, choice-...--..--.-.......--.-- 21 to 24 22 to 28 
Australian combing, good 19 to 20 20 to 23 
Australian erossbreeds 22 to 24 | 22to24 
Australian clothing 18 to 21 20 to 22 
Australian choicest clothing 21 to 24 | 22 to 26 
Cape and Natal 14 to 16 14 to 16 
Deg Ne ee eee 15 to 16 15 to 16 
South American pulled- 27to29 | 27 to 29 
English coarse 24 to 26 24 to 26 
r week N E 25 25 
Oanada combing, fleece. 25 to 26 23 to 24 
Canada combing, pulled ———— 26 to 27 22 to 23 


On December 1, 1896, English one-fourth to threeeighths went to 25 cents. 
HEARINGS. 


Page 2776.—William Hooker Atwood, for New Haven Carriage Fac- 
tory: Tarif on wool should be reduced so that there could be a reduc- 
tion on cloths suitable for carriage and automobile builders. Tariff on 

tskins should be reduced to at least 10 per cent, as American manu- 
acturers have had time enough to make in quality and finish equal to 
Europe, and they are not doing as well now as they did twenty years 


ago. 
ee $132.—William E. Dana, of New York State Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, asked for a retention of the tariff. 

Page 3134~—Theodore Justice, Philadelphia, Pa., held that Schedule 
K of the Dingley bill was al) right and should be maintained; wore a 
suit of clothes which he said proved that the United States. under 
Schedule K, could now make better and cheaper clothing than England 
or Germany. He showed that an American with four in family, buy- 
ing eight suits a year, was out of pocket $7.76 by reason of tariff on 
wool. To offset this, he has received 200 per cent more than German 
wages, which enables him in three days’ work to make what the tariff 
cost him. He filed several exhibits showing the importations of wool 
for eleyen years, the wool supply of the United States, the use of 
shoddy, general Republican prosperity, etc. 

Page $270.—Hon. Charles H. Grosvenor maintained that you can not 
reduce the tarif on wool materially without 8 that industry. 
He held that it was not naturally as profitable as other agricultural 
industries and, on the whole, only fairly profitable. He held that 
XX wool of Ohio could not be produced at 20 cents a pound, and 
that it needed protection. He held that the free-wool schedule of the 
Wilson bill cut down the Industry in Ohio and throughout the country. 
Ohio wool sells at the home of the producers at from 25 to 28 cents, 
and that was the low-water mark of production. He held that wool 
was the finished product, so far as the farmer was concerned. Argued 
that the sheep in Harrison County ran down from 161,000 under Mc- 
Kinley bill to 92,000 under the Wilson bill. 

Mr. CLARK called his attention to the fact that there were only 
107,000 there now, and there was no explanation. He admitted that 
the price of wool was affected by an increase in the price of land, and 
this has had some effect in the number of sheep in Ohio. He defined 
no material reduction to mean no reduction whatever. 

Page 3286.—Mr. Moore, of Mannington, W. Va., a woolgrower, repre- 
senting the fine-wool district of Ohio, N and West Virginia, 
held that the industry was in such condition as to demand a tariff, 
and that not a low tariff. His section produced as wool as 
Australia and Argentina. We produced 298,000, pounds of wool 
last year, of which 130,000,000 were scoured. Our wools are sold on 
the scoured basis on an average of 621 cents a pound. Our wool income 
was $78,000,000. Ohio produced $3,700, worth, Pennsylvania 

640,000, and West Virginia $815,000. ‘If Argentina can compete 

r paying the tariff. what would she do with the tariff removed? 
So as to Australia. He did not think the industry could stand the 
least reduction. Wool in 1896 brought from 12 to 15 cents; to-day 
unwashed wool 20 to 22 and washed wool 25 to 27. 

His attention was called to cotton, which sold from 4 to 6 cents in 
1896, but he could not explain it. Could not fix the labor cost on a 
pound of wool. Could not say whether less labor was employed in 
raising sheep than other 2 


Page 3294.—Mr. P. G. Johnson, for Idaho woolgrowers. Expenses of 
1,700 ea being 1,200 ewes and 500 yearli was $1,479 a year in 
1897 and $2,844 in 1907, an increase in cost o production of $1,365. 
This would be $1.67 a head. The tariff is 11 cents a pound on a 
T-pound fleece, which would make the tariff protection $1,309 per given 
flock, or less than the added expense. In Idaho sheep raising is one 
of the principal industries, and the tariff should rem: on wool—the 
finished product of the farmer. 

Sheep in 1907 were worth $3.50 each and in 1903 but $1 each, going 
up in value from $1,700 a flock to $5,950 a flock in 1907, which they 
are worth HEO Sheep are raised for both mutton and wool. One 
thousand seven hundred sheep will yield 7 pounds of wool each, and 
11,900 pounds of wool, at 17 cents, would be $2,023 for the wool. 
The mutton sold compensates the loss, and but for that we would go 
out of business. 

Page sens. Theodore Justice follows a number of blank pages omitted 
by request of the committee. A large po of what Justice said might 
well have been omitted in justice to Justice, to Justice and the com- 
mittee. Mr. Justice said that Texas wool, under the Wilson bill, now 
worth 20 cents, was then worth 4, and California wool but 2. The 
Statistical Abstract for 1907, page 566, gives wool prices for the whole 
United States, as follows: 


ine 
ashed, Medium.] Coarse. 


Cents. | Cents. 
19 214 


Cents. 

1 
21 18 
18 17 
19 18 


The prices were furnished by Messrs. Maujer & Avery, New York. 
The prices in 1897 were: 


22} — 
224 21 
25 


These are seaboard market prices, but it is hardly conceivable that 
Texas or California wool ever receded to 4 cents, or 2-cent prices, 

He adduced statistics showing that the sheep in the United States 
from 1880 to 1905 had increased 10 per cent, while cattle had increased 
105 per cent. To produce the wool imported in 1907 would require 
38,000,000 sheep, and to raise all our own wool would require 20, „000 
more sheep to make the ratio of sheep to population in 1905 equal to 
that of 1880. In other words, we would have to double our supply. 

Page 3298.—Mr. William Whitman, of Boston, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers, stated that his association 
asked for no reduction on raw wool, and believed that the existing rates 
should be maintained. The American woolgrower supplies 70 per cent 
of the wool used in wool manufacture; that encouragement of the 
sheep industry not only secures the woolen industry, but results in 
cheaper food and clothing for the people; that the imported wools are 
not grown here and can not be. Some foreign wool is superior to home- 
grown wool for some fabrics, but all imported wools compete. 

He asked that wool tops be transferred from paragraph 364 to 365, 
which is a reduction. e asked for no increase on any schedule o 
manufactures, regarding the present as the most satisfactory schedule 
ever drawn, and the present protection adequate for every purpose. 

The people engaged in woolen manufacture are not pald excessive 
wages, nor are the managers receiving excessive profits. Neither Is 
there any monopoly. ‘The present duties do not prohibit importations. 
A reduction of the tarif would reduce wages and profits, causing the 
industry to lose capital. There are $370,800,000 invested in the busi- 
ness now, employing 185,592 le, making a product worth $380,- 
000,000. There are 1,200 establishments, 333 operated by individuals, 
311 by firms and partnerships, and 567 by corporations. There is no 
cen owe Dividends are relatively small and few great fortunes have 


made. 
Page 3469.—Mr. Hans Schmidt, Buffalo, N. Y., 5 Schoellkopf 
& Co., importers of sheepskins and tanners, argued that the difference 
of 1 cent on fleece wool and wool on the skin was not enough to build 
up the importing business. Asks for no change in schedules beyond 
this. Of 200,000,000 pounds imported less than 3,500,000 came in on 
skins. Asks for a difference of 5 cents a pound, and for a reduction of 
50 per cent on class 3 wool. Has been making from 8 to 11 per cent on 
the wool and leather basiness combined for several years. 

Page 3478—Mr. Henry O. Reineke, Philadelphia, Pa., wool puller for 
fifty years. Wool separated from skin chemically and called pulled 
wool. Being worth 3 to 4 cents less than fleece wool, the differential of 
1 cent in the tariff does not permit them to get a sufficiency of foreign 
skins. ‘The domestic supply is fast going into the hands of the great 
packers, who pull the wool and tan the skins. The chemical treatment 
makes the wool less valuable. It costs 50 cents a skin to pull the wool 
and the average skin will yield 23 pounds of greased washed wool. 
Asked that the difference be made 5 cents. 

Page 3480.—Mr. Patrick McGraw, of Allegheny, Pa., made the same 
statements as the pre ing. 

Page 3486.—Mr. G. M. Wilson, of ein Wyo., stated that before 
leaving home he had gone to the county clerk and got a statement show- 


1909. 
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ing the status of the sh Sanane ee: Wiese: 

ar 225,585 sheep, ith 

2 or about $2.50 a head; is, so rig? 40 per cent are mort- 
mbered in 


and all 


change in the 


Page 3506.—Mar. A. S. Erickson, of Salt nse gi Cit 


with mortga, on 


the balance are encu 


tarif. Wool in 1903 worth 6 cents; this year 15%. 


Growers’ Association, clalmed that on account 


the woolgrowers did not get the full 11 3 
an head to run a band of sheep a — — 


cents a sheep, shearing 15 cents; wheth 


costs every man in Utah 123 cents a head; 


gets 8 cents a sheep; a hand shearer shears 75 to 80 sheep a day; some 
say it is cheaper to ‘shea: 


say; the machine gets more wool off the — 
of hand shearers; all the items of epa 
the cost $1.50 a enc epes wool sells 


growth ; 
one-balf his 


r 


increase by raising 
lambs. 


„ others by machin 


ane is 


: he could 


2,0003 fourteen years 
lambs and buying sheep; has not raised 


not 


Page ae .—Mrs. —. Bounemort, of Salt Lake City, stated about the 
same as the p 
Pages 8520 and 3523. —Two men asked that the tarif on wool be let 


alone. 


Page 3525.—Mr. E. J. 
sheep raisers of New Mexico and southern C. 


ance of — duties. 


raising 


Huling, of 8 Colo. 


‘olorado, 


esenting the 
—— for a continu- 


Thought the present rates adequate. Cost of 


4,000 acres 2 — does nothing else: capi 
dividends in six or seven 


10 r cent; 


neater work. 
afterwards. 


5 ten 
twen o in the bu 


e aor 3527. —A âdi 
$1,000 
to shear Bes 


and 6 cents in 
Page 8560.—Mr. 8. N. D. North filed a brief showing his connection as 


secre: of the National Association of Wool 
Committee in 


of the ate Finance 


was entirely clerical and legitimate, and that is 
why the National Associa 


clerk for no 


5 
2 presented him with 


45.000 a 600 and | raised his salary. 
age 4444.—Mr. Solomon Luna, of Albuquerque, 


A re ang ‘cost $750; 
machi 
he more woo. 


1894 


the 8 be let alone. The price 
a profitable investment. 


acre ee territory lan 
20,000 sheep; rents 25.06 meres 3 the Territory, 15,000 of which 
cost 3 cents an acre and on eae eiea 


The expense of 


50 get 35, 30 30 get $A og Figs 


sheep. 


75 to 100 per ori has 10,000 


sheep; grazes 
$85,000, but in debt; nO 


shed, $1,000. 


Man 
and 1897 


ef wool today o: 
raising Be 

so much that it almost absorbs the 11-cent tariff. uns a 
and leases forest 


tine. never 


Ñ. Mex., asked that 
nly makes 
advanced 


About get 
and 10 from $40 to $50. 
During lambing season we need 


210 extra men — . -five days, at $20 a month and board, which 


costs about $20 a month more. We also hire wegen — 3 cents a 


head and board. 


8 for dipp: 


and drouth about 30 per cent in 1903; in 
1905 about 15 per cent; and the same 
animals from 2 to 8 


fn 1008 was 

in 1908 was 360,000 pounds and 
etted 123 cents a pound and in 

— Shears but once a year; some 10 per cent of Ni 

In 1907 sold 5,000 lambs; in 1906, — 


shear twice. 


sell much mutton. Gets 


weigh an 3 y 50 to 
Two years ago 


that were so! 


— retained. paid 


32.000 ewes. 


raise very fine sheep. 
We sell to feeders. 


d 16,000 head 1 — 82 7 
and 


get 


Shearing ae about a month, 

needed. Employ 8 extra men for dipping, which 3 . 

month. The costs 3 cents a 

tobacco is used and 23 cents for lime and cr ur, Loss ` from 
abou 


to 43 cents a pound, tor 


cent 
1 — 5 F bea 000 ete aes 


from individuals also. 


Mr. HILL. Pomad the witness up at nis point and showed 


he was making 1 
under free —— 


for 2 man who 


that a small 


r... eae 


We raise bi 
ides the lan 


We 
put down a well and to 


rofit. i made no 
in 


head of 
ang 


what is 


I lease I 


by 


13 cents; in ae about 11 


oa Bayes sheep at $2 


and k ept 8,000 


more 
1 
elo 


a 


snow storm. 
wool.” Can 


men are 


at 


head . when 
storms 


ent, and this wee s not 


not 


sheep, oat send none to market. 
own 12,000 acres. Lease 


under a viant tariff than he made 
Luna then submitted an estimate 


man could make more money. 


eg My send it 


flocks of 2 


8 
co! 


Mr. Clark then wound him as to the 
a retailer, but he parried; he denied that 


argued that no man in the 


wool on the free list would cause wool an 


53.) i 
had 2,000 sheep (p. 4454), which p 


He was 


heet of his business 
mmittee. 


Territory would so claim 

e prices, 
rices of 1893. In 1907 we had 1, l 
894.) The industry 


to 


show 


uired as soon 


d (188); „ I got more for my wool under the arit, but 
mere for their 9 


pays it; 


five years, 
He kept his sheep in 


would materially affect the sheep ind 
1 business ; . 
81 a head. On pags 4463 he — — an itemized statement. 

Page $463.— Mr. W. K 


ustry, the mutton not being suff- 


elly, of Las Vegas, N. Mex., a member of the 


New arrari Wool Growers’ Association: Have about four and a 3 


10 to 12 gent of the old sheep; we aot aa in 
1 nineteen years. The only calamity 1 

the drought. In business since 1884; started in with $1 eo E bongut 
10,000 s in Arizona in 1893 at 50 cents a head and sold them in 


1894 at $1.50; raise sheep for both mutton and wool, wool first and 
mutton second ; pre are not clear B sp because we ‘do not have 80 


to 

; in some places 20 acres ri sheep and can not hold e, cas 10; 1 

1 sut Boy 822 I have made 110 5 this year, even with the 
tar 


8 to 838 many 
but not now; we pone d in old times Tun 5,000 in a flock, but not now; 
our sheep are a to-day, but not one-half 5 


4,510,300 shi res 5,000 wage supporting 5 prac- 
tically about if our population is dependent on sheep; have been in 
the 1894 ; own 21,000 sheep; ranches worth $150,000, and 
make a profit of less cent; before 1894 I 8880 in 


dipp: costs 3 cents; own 12,000 acres; lease about 10, 
A cents to 5 cents an acre, ave about 3 cents; allow 9 
acres for 1 sheep; feed in the winter e; fed 1,5 to 2,000 tons 
of alfalfa; this costs $5 a ton, but we raise some; winter before last 
fed 1,000 tons; for five 3 past about 1,000 tons a year; increase 
in output . 50 per cent; in ordinary years, 70 cent; 
reg PEATS EUR OO PAE OTe WO AOL SE ERATO SESONO, ear 
we got 5% cents a pound for an average we bt of 62 or 63 pounds 
about $3. or $3. a head; we a clip of 8 ds per sheep each 
fete ee eee see t 18 cents; ear 15 cents; in 
1906 it was 132 cents; in 1908 I made 33 per cent, but in 1897 about 
18 or 20 per cent; in 1906 about 10 per cent; began with 2,600 head, 
and it is now 21,000 eG and 10,000 lambs, practically made out = 
hen I went into business, an 
arth $100,000 to-day. I have made $90,096 
ess. 


3 
g 
4 
2 
55 
E 
88 
4 


— for my sheep in 1894 $2 a head; worth $4.50 to-day. Mr. Del- 
PF he had made, but did not 


Page 5505.—Mr. R. J. McClury, Alexander, Pa., protested Inst 
reduction of tarif. Wool is at 30 cents a pound, ‘and that is as 


covered under the McKinley tariff; when Cleveland went in the see- 
ond time 1 had 200 sheep, worth from $25 to $50 a head fur b. 


quit; under the present tariff I manage to make a living. 

Page 5006—The Oregon Wool Growers, from Morrow County, state 

that when the Dingley bill came into tion the cost of running a 
band of 2,000 sheep depended on the fallo iewing facts: The necessary 
deeded land was 500 acres, there being enough government land free 
range 


ji 
8 
3 
Bg 
È 
lr 
a 
$ 


an 
County, Col Guring the Cleveland sane tion the I tee in Park 
o.s n on the low tar 
gut the sheep business; submitted a statement showing the ex ot 
2,000 sheep in 1908 to have been $2,154 and the wool and pelt account 
$1,780, sob Sn gh kg ich This was a herd; had there been lambs 
and a ewe herd the increase would have from 80 to 90 per cent; 
sell wool at the ranch; freight, commission, and drayage when 
sh East average 5 cents per pound. 
me age 5009.— Live Stock Company, Eureka, Ney., ask for an 
crease. 
Paye 5012.—Lewis Penwell, of —— Montana Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, stated that the ee Ot of runring 16,000 sh twelve 
nian Se Rae a pew eee that the wool clip was a little ess than 


7 
ns. B. Long & Co., of Great Falls, made practically the 
same statement. 


iE 
a 
i 


same Rea Brothers stated that it cost from 10 to 14 cents 
a pound to r wool, and submitted a statement. 
Page 50%6.— Breeders’ Association, made up of 500 


3 since 3 about 3,000 have 
one — It. —— ab 1.400 head State sustain 
000,000 ee Or aut average Of 20 head to the farm think the duty 
should be 


P S50r7.—Chaves 1 Sheep Breeders’ Association, 75 members, 
3 ee change in duties 5 — 


Page 5018.—National Wool Growers’ Association states that it repre- 
sents several hundred thousand producing annually 300,000,000 
of wool, valued at $79, 000, and mutton valued at $100,000,- 
, and indorses the present tarif on wool, woolen fabrics, hides, 
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Page 5039.—Winslow Brothers & Smith, of Boston, ask for an increase 
of the differentials on wools on the skin; claim that the present tariff 
discriminates against wools on the skin because they are uniformly 
heavier in shrinkage than sheared wools, and because they require a 
pulling to prepare them for market; the shrinkage is from 65 to 72 
per cent; a difference of 1 cent should be allowed for shrinkage and 
of 23 to 3 cents for pulling ; think 3 cents might be enough, but that 
4 cents would not be too high. 

Page 5043.—Stone, Timlow & Co., Boston, oppose any reduction of 
wool duties and any increase of the differential on wool skins. On 
same page P. McGraw Wool Company, Allegheny, Pa., ask that the 
differential be raised to 4 or 5 cents. : 

Page 62%5.—Funstin Brothers, St. Louis, file letter protesting against 


reduction of rates. 
age yeaa aes hey Wool Growers’ Association submit state- 
ment of account with 100 sheep; expense $162 a year at lowest prices 
of feed and $270 at high prices, or an average cost of $2.16 a head for 
keeping and shearing 8 ly cue 63 pounds a head; in 1904 this 
brought 80 cents, 35 cents 1905, cents in 1906, 33 cents in 1907, 
30 cents in 1908, or an amg? of 32 cents, making the receipts for 
wool $2.08 against a cost of $2.16 for the fleece; a man can keep 200 
sheep on a farm of from 100 to 200 acres—50 one year old, 50 two years 
old, 50 three years old, and 50 four years old; of these 50 must be 
breeding ewes which will yield 40 lambs, male and female; from his 
flock he can sell each year 40 head; one-half of these, or 20, would be 
old ewes at from $3 to $3.50 por head, and 20 wethers, at $4, or an 
income of $160, which represents interest, care of the flock, losses, ete. 
For mutton producing a larger and coarser wooled sheep are kept; it 
is true that 100 ewes will poeme from 70 to 80 lambs, but these 
lambs are sold for mutton while young and the wool from the ewe is 
all that is produced. 

Page 6550.—Datus C. Smith, Blanchard, N. Dak., a farmer, states 
that he owns 2,800 acres of land and is a Republican; no farmers, so 
far as he was aware, except woolgrowers, have appeared before the 
committee, while those that have appeared are the very ones engaged 
in selling their products to farmers who serve them; both sides of 
the enormous farming business deserve to be heard; the entire agricul- 
tural list should be free; the tariff is not of the slightest advantage to 
the farmer; even if Canadian wheat should come to Minneapol it 
would not depress the American price; the fear t Manitoba wheat 
will depress the price of Dakota wheat is groundless; Minneapolis does 
not and never has made the price on Dakota wheat; Minneapolis prices 
always lag behind Duluth prices; I am a sheepman; have fed 2,000 at 
a time and now carry 500 ewes the year round and sell about the same 
number of lambs annually; I have Ng gh ne mutton to England and 
can not see where it mattered much in the price whether Canadian 
mutton came to New York or mine went to England, or vice versa; the 
tariff on wool does generally add to the price of the American product, 
but it has never been of any benefit to American f: g; why should 
sheep ranch men be assisted by the Government when cattlemen and 
horse raisers are not? I oppose the tarif on wool because it has never 
accomplished its aims; it has not built up a sheep industry and has 
degraded sheep husbandry into wool raising; sheep for mutton is neg- 
lected for sheep for wool; the Wilson bill gave a real impetus to sheep 
husbandry, from which it has never departed; farmers lost on bounty, 
but got a far better class of sheep; I oppose the tariff in that it stea 
the Si dgment of the beneficiary; for a little bounty on 40 fleeces of 
wool he will go the whole length of „ a little and 

ying much; another fallacy is that the farmer pays little; if a 
Somer sells $5,000 worth of produce and has $100, he had bought 
$4,900 worth of things. He has paid for steel rails and trainmen’s 
clothing, for grain elevators and barges, railroad profits, etc.; in so far 
as the farmer's living expenses are increased by the tariff his toll is 
increased; on the other nd, the manufacturers have grown great; 
the factories are accumulating wealth and the farmers alone remain 

r; he needs protection while these do not; if he can not be pro- 
tected, would it not be well to protect him at least from further high 
prices 

Page 6584.—F. B. Findley, a dealer in woods from Boston, thinks the 
dee should not be touched, because sheep raising develops arid 
ands. 

Page 6585.—F. E. Warren, for Big Horn County Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, protests against 1 on. 

Page 5019.—Mr. Edward Moir filed a strong paves asking ad valorem 
rates on all wools. Under the specific system the woolen manufacturer 
is handicapped on his raw material; one branch of the textile Industry 
is greatly favored. 

5 pulled and fleece washed wools suitable for combing purposes 
may be imported at a duty of 12 cents a pound; they lose in washing 
16 to 28 per cent, whereas manufacturers using Cape, Montevideo, or 
fine Australian, whose washing loss averages 65 per cent, must pay 11 
cents duty; this helps the worsted manufacturer and hurts the woolen. 
Says Arlington Mill brings in pulled wool losing 16 per cent; the duty 
is 12 cents; the compensatory duty on cloth is four times the duty on 
wool, so that on 4 pounds of this wool the return would be 3.36 clean 
pounds, on which 48 per cent duty is paid, or 14.3 cents per clean 

und. On the other hand, if wool losing 65 per cent washing is 
brought in at a duty of 11 cents, the compensatory dut 


on the cloth 
being four times the wool duty, he would pay, on 4 pounds 44 cents and 
et back 12 pounds clean wool, making the duty 31} cents, as against 
ess than 15 cents paid by the worsted manufacturer. A wool that 


shrinks 70 per cent, paying 11 cents duty, is nearly 37 cents a pound 
clean, the extreme duty being 22 cents a pound. A specific duty on 
wool is absurd; the lowest gu that would have been collected on our 
importations in 1895 figured 75 per cent on the cost of the wool and 
the other extreme, 140 per cent; the washing loss runs from 15 to 80 
per cent, and a specific duty is unfair to some industries ; if the Aus- 
tralian can grow wool successfully and make money, it seems singular 
that a western woolgrower, with the cheapest land in the world, and 
ing for sheep practically free, should have the cheek to ask a duty on 
‘oreign wool running from 40 to 120 per cent ad valorem; I have never 
believed that lari pe wools should come in cheaper than clothing wools. 
Why should a higher rate be paid on a necessity than on a luxury? 
An ad valorem rate of 25 per cent on all wools paying the same rate 
of duty would be desirable. One manufacturer told me that he never 
made so much money as during the last two years of the Wilson bill. 
Page .—William H. Harris: The importin trade think the duties 
on third-class wools should be cut in half; the 1 75275 of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association prompted not by the needs of the trade nor by 
any sense of right or justice, but entirely from the fear that any honest 
readjustment will prompt woolgrowers to demand a reduction on manu- 
factured goods; the present duties on classes 1 and 2 from 50 
to 100 per cent; at low market rates they have several es in the 


last ten years reached 120 per cent. Mr. Moir is right in asking an ad 
valorem duty on classes 1 and 2. My interest is in class 3, and every 
argument here favors an ad valorem duty; class 3 wools call for no 
protection, there being no carpet wools produced in the United States, 
some are used for clothing, but only to a very limited extent, none for 
the last three years; to jump a duty from 4 to 7 cents when the cost 
of wool crosses the 12-cent line is iniquitous; it leads to fraudulent in- 
Yolein and Aber iniquities; it has injured the carpet industry of the 

Page 5002.—The Arkansas Valley Wool Growers’ Association asks an 
increased duty on third- wools, on the ground that they compete 
with American wools as clothing wools. 

Page 5003.—The Bristol (Pa.) Carpet Mills ask for lower duties on 
third-class wools. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. Chairman, at the proper time I shall 
moye to strike from the bill the provision imposing a direct in- 
heritance tax as a part of our permanent national system of 
taxation. It is not my purpose to consider in any way the details 
of this provision, but rather to object to the appropriation by 
the Federal Government of a tax which has been adopted in 
either the direct or collateral form to a greater or less extent 
by at least 36 States of the Union. The latest information I 
have access to is that 20 States tax both direct and collateral 
heirs and that in 13 States the tax is progressive. 

The new constitution of Oklahoma authorizes progressive 
taxation of both direct and collateral inheritances, It has hap- 
pened in my own State of Massachusetts that a collateral inher- 
itance tax was levied in the act of June 11, 1891, which imposed 
a tax of 5 per cent on collateral relatives only. The principle 
was further extended in the act which became effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1907, including lineal ancestors and descendants and 
progressive in the amount of the tax. The tendency of the 
States when the tax has once been adopted seems to be to ex- 
tend it as the needs for increased revenue become pressing, and 
it makes up in some measure for the loss of taxation incident 
upon the elusive form in which so much personal property now 
exists. As an illustration of this fact, let me say that in my 
own State one of the most instructive and painstaking reports 
on the subject which I have ever seen recommended the aboli- 
tion of the tax on intangible personal property and as one of 
the substitutes the importation of a direct inheritance tax upon 
real and personal property. 

But whether the tax be regarded as a means for collecting 
taxes which have been evaded during the lives of the owners 
or as a substitute for a property tax or as a capitalized income 
tax, the fact remains that it is a tax which the States have 
come to rely upon and are likely to develop as their needs may 
require, and which is likely ultimately to be relied upon as a 
substitute for the tax on intangible personal property which is 
now impossible to collect. It would, in my judgment, be most - 
unfortunate if the Federal Government should, by making the 
inheritance tax a permanent part of its taxing system, make it 
ah teases for the States to avail of the tax to any necessary 
exten 

I do not forget that the National Government has in times of 
stress availed of this tax. It did so for four years, ending in 
1802, but the conditions then were hardly comparable with 
those of to-day. An inheritance tax was recommended to meet 
the expenses of the war of 1812, but peace was declared, and the 
tax was not levied. 

Legacy and succession taxes were levied for the ten years 
ending in 1872, covering the civil-war period and five years 
thereafter, yielding nearly fifteen millions, and again during the 
Spanish war for a period of four years, ending in April, 1902; 
but these were war taxes and were repealed when the immediate 
need had ceased. 

This is a very different proposition from that to make the in- 
heritance tax a permanent part of our federal-tax system. I 
fear that the result would be to prevent the States from realiz- > 
ing all the benefit they should from the tax through fear that 
the Federal Government might increase its tax, and the Federal 
Government, on the other hand, might hesitate to take full 
advantage of the tax through fear of embarrassing the States, 
so that both taxing powers would, in a sense, be paralyzed in 
administering this particular tax, or else, if it were adminis- 
tered vigorously by both, the double tax might easily become 
oppressive. I should hope that other sources of revenue should 
be found by the National Government, and that this should be 
left to the States. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, in every country revenue is 
the most potent factor. It supports the government; it controls 


the government. It has been said “the revenue is the state.” 
It may be consistent with the moral obliquity of this bill for 
its advocates to sneer at moral considerations and with cavalier 
air decline to “ discuss it in an academic way.” That, of course, 
would leave the true purpose of taxation out of question, and 
confine all debate to the details of narrow and selfish claims 
and interests. Leader Payne is woefully mistaken, however, 
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ip. his assumption that protection is the fixed policy in this 
country. No such state of popular ignorance and commercial 
corruption has settled in hopeless gloom over the American 
people, satisfying them with conditions and insuring the per- 
petuity of prohibitory duties. His habitual sneer at CHAMP 
CLank's celebrated utterance and his customary contortion of that 
gentleman’s expression about “custom houses can hardly de- 
ceive anybody, nor conceal from our people the truth, that pro- 
hibitory duties and free trade are equally unproductive of reve- 
nue. One would put the custom-houses out of business as 
effectually and quickly as the other. Neither is desirable. The 
difference between them is that free trade“would permit general 
production and business prosperity, and enable the people to 
pay the taxes which either system would render necessary to 
support the Treasury; while prohibitory protection would ex- 
clude and paralyze all business and impoverish the common 
people, enriching only those who can not possibly be reached 
by the taxing power, and leaving those subject to taxation be- 
reft of all means to replenish an empty Treasury. 

Countries are endowed with elements of wealth and pros- 
perity. Wisdom and economy in levying revenue and conduct- 
ing the government can largely affect the development of those 
resources and the currents of commerce. People are entitled to 
make the most they can out of their resources, and their oppor- 
tunities should not be abridged by discriminating legislation. 
As the winds and the waves flow ceaselessly around the earth 
when unobstructed, so the activities of men exchanging com- 
modities for commodities would flow freely and profitably 
throughout the civilized world if unobstructed by restrictive 
legislation, and bring the greatest wealth to the best equipped, 
the most skillful, and the most active. 

They should never be obstructed, but should be charged with 
the expense of government, and for that purpose only should 
be wisely and fairly taxed. The.only just and honest pretext 
for levying taxes is the support of the Government, and the 
old-fashioned doctrine that no more should be levied than 
essential to an honest and economical administration should be 
observed. It is impossible so to levy that tax as to avoid 
affecting incidentally the interests of various parties. The 
discovery of that fact led to the practice—vicious in the 
abuse—of demanding the laying or omission of taxes for the 
sole or main purpose of affecting the interests of somebody in- 
stead of for the benefit of the Treasury. The Republican mis- 
statement, shouted on so many stumps and written on so 
many pages, that the fight is between tariff and free trade, is 
an outgrowth of the claims of different interests, who, having 
discovered that some protection inevitably attends every rate 
of duty, have entirely lost sight of the constitutional function 
of taxing to support the Government and have become lost 
in the contemplation of their own selfish ends. 

The fight between different political parties has been con- 
sistently, through all our history, a contest between honest and 
fair taxation and a prohibitory tariff. Honest and fair taxa- 
tion, laid for revenue only, places the proceeds in the Treas- 
ury, and is used to support the Government, going under our 
theory, to benefit the people who pay the taxes. If the rate 
of duty is too high, nothing is imported and no revenue reaches 
the Treasury. If the rate is too low, very little revenue goes 
to the Treasury, though importations may be large. Neither of 
these conditions is desirable. However, the lower the duties 
the more imports, and the more imports the more exports, for 
usually they keep pace through long periods. Only fortunate 
and exceptional conditions produce large balances of trade con- 
tinuously in favor of the same people for a long time. If 
the people who pay the taxes are prosperous the Government's 
financial condition is strong, whether the Treasury be full or 
empty, for it has only to call and collect the money from people 
whom fair conditions have left able and willing to pay. There- 
fore a policy which enriches the common people strengthens 
the Government and the Treasury. . 

It has long been popular to collect revenue by import duties. 
Indirect and disguised taxes levied on consumption are not 
always realized by the taxpayers, and if rightly adjusted, tax 
people fairly according to the quality and quantity of what 
they consume. But greed and political cunning have taken 
advantage of the method, indirect and easily concealed, to trans- 
fer the taxing power from the Government to favorite grafters, 
and substitute political favorites as beneficiaries of the system, 
designed to replenish the Treasury. The favorites contribute 
to campaign funds, while it would be somewhat difficult to de- 
vise an indirect and undiscoverable method of taking their 
campaign funds from the Treasury. . Necessarily, the tax, 
whether great or small, operates incidentally to protect the 
home products against foreign competition, and it does seem 
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that honest and fair men ought to be satisfied with that. What 
the Republicans call “ protection,” eupheniously styled ' the 
principle of protection,” means fixing the duty so high that 
no foreigner can pay it and sell as low as the home man. 

Therefore no foreign goods are brought in; therefore no reve- 
nue is paid into the Treasury; but the object is accomplished, 
the home manufacturer or producer has no competition. He 
adds almost the amount of the duty to the value of the article, 
thus enabling him to sell it just a little below the point which 
would permit competition, thus making the home consumer pay 
almost the amount of the tariff in addition to the value of the 
article, by which operation he is forced to pay to his neighbor 
an exorbitant tribute, and still the Treasury is empty. But 
that is not the worst feature of it. The balance of the “ pro- 
tective principle” is that you must then find some other means 
to tax the same people who paid the tribute in order to secure 
money to supply the Treasury. This looks hard enough if the 
common people, constituting the great masses, more than 90 
per cent of the entire population, had a fair chance to raise 
money to pay taxes with; but the most disastrous thing about 
protection is not that it forces us to pay a higher price for 
home goods, but because it denies to us all the markets of the 
world and deprives us of the opportunity to sell to all the 
world the multimillions of wealth produced by our people, but 
on which they are not able to realize on account of protection. 
All of our ports are closed to most of the products of the rest of 
mankind which could compete with anything produced by the 
favorites, 

We can not carry our products abroad and sell them because 
we can not take in exchange therefor the products of other 
countries, the people of other countries being, like us, de- 
pendent on their products for their income. In the language of 
President McKinley, “ We can not always hope to sell to people 
from whom we buy nothing.” 

As a prohibitive duty prevents bringing into our ports the 
products of those people with whom we could drive profitable 
bargains, we can not sell them much. The consequence is that 
while a few thousand of our people are authorized by our Gov- 
ernment to control the home markets for their products, they 
compel the other ninety-odd millions to rely upon a home market 
which is utterly insufficient to consume the commodities which 
they are able to produce, and at the same time the particular 
commodities which constitute the great staples of our products 
are not protected and can not be protected against foreign com- 
petition, so that our producers must sell all their products in 
competition with the whole world to the only people who are 
permitted to buy them and are forced to buy what they need 
from the only people who are permitted to sell to them at all. 

The favored few are authorized by law to exempt themselves 
from all competition as to their products and then take arbi- 
trary control of all the products of everybody else, selling at 
their own price and buying at their own price, and controlling 
the surplus of both. Then the Government, having enriched 
the favorites and impoverished the masses by the tribute ex- 
acted, levies upon the same masses taxes to support the Goy- 
ernment, so that the masses are first robbed for the benefit of 
the classes, and then taxed to support the Government, a double 
burden and both burdens heavy. There is a stock argument 
always used in justification, that the duty is designed to protect 
American labor and should represent the difference between 
prices of labor abroad and at home. The cost of living is largely 
a matter of taste and economy, and is always increased under 
a protective tariff. Making some articles high by levying a 
tariff has been demonstrated to operate to raise the prices of 
all things in that particular community, even those untaxed. 
Besides, the old doctrine of “ come easy, go easy ” has full force 
and operation. 

People who make money easily by discrimination, legal or 
otherwise, against their fellow-men become lax and lavish in 
their expenditures, and the contagion of their spirit and ex- 
ample spreads throughout the community and produces ex- 
travagant living; but I have never admitted that intelligent 
Americans are not skillful enough and resourceful enough to 
produce commodities of almost any character as cheaply as 
any people on earth. It is not so important, however, that we 
produce all things that we need or the world needs as it is 
that we enjoy sufficient trade relations everywhere to sell 
profitably the important and valuable things that we do pro- 
duce. In fact, the protected interests do go outside the tariff 
wall, and in other countries sell in competition with all the 
world. They must sell as cheaply as anybody. They sell very 
much more cheaply to the foreigners than to their own people, 
and nobody believes, neither have they ever claimed, that they 
export and sell those goods at a loss. 
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They may not make as much money on them as they make 
on those they sell us at home, but I make the statement with- 
out fear of contradiction, that it would be more economical for 
our people to pay taxes and provide bounties or pensions for 
all those protected favorites, and allow them to live in ease and 
idleness to the amounts they make or would make on us by 
operating under the protective tariff, if the exclusion were re- 
laxed so that the masses would be permitted to sell their 
products in the markets around the world. The other fact, 
which is plain to everybody, is that the laboring man, in whose 
interest this iniquity is claimed, does not realize the benefit of 
it. It is true some of the operatives live well, are paid good 
wages, but that is nothing remarkable. The profits of the 
concerns for which they work justify it, but it is well to con- 
sider the expensive means to which they have to resort to se- 
cure any fair share of the profits. They must keep up iron- 
bound organizations and tax their members large amounts to 
maintain a regular standing army of organized workers and fight- 
ers, in the shape of federations and labor unions, in order to 
coerce from an unwilling set of protected employers any fair 
share of the profits of the business. 

If you will take the pains to calculate the expense incurred 
by the employees to force anything like justice in their wages, 
you will find that the amount will far exceed any difference in 
wages at home and abroad. If the Government is to take pater- 
nal control and support eleemosynary institutions to maintain in- 
dustrial establishments on the plausible pretense of looking 
after American labor, then the Government ought to maintain 
inspectors and auditors to apportion the profits on a fair basis 
and see that the laborer gets his dues, for certainly “the laborer 
is worthy of his hire,” even while the employer operates on fair 
terms with his fellow-men; but when he is permitted to dis- 
criminate against 90 per cent of his fellow-men on the pretext 
of taking care of 10 per cent, he certainly ought to pay the 
laborer his share. Let those who claim that he has been get- 
ting his share fairly and squarely account for the necessity of 
the expense and time devoted to federations and labor unions 
and strikes, and let them show a few examples of laborers 
grown wealthy, traveling in Europe, owning castles in Scotland, 
building monuments in the shape of houses all over the country, 
and lying awake at night quaking with dread of inability to 
spend all their ill-gotten wealth before they die. [Laughter.] 

The truth is, the same callous conscience and laxity of morals, 
which at once are produced by protection and demand more 
protection, will as readily rob a man’s own laborers as his 
neighbors. The narrow and selfish exponents of special privi- 
lege sometimes talk about patriotism as demanding the support 
of the conditions which I have deseribed. I do not believe law 
is necessary to compel American citizens to trade with their 
neighbors. I believe that if the compulsion were released, and 
the protected: favorites would show an honest and fair disposi- 
tion to sell to our people at home as cheaply as they sell 
abroad, our people would voluntarily absorb larger quantities 
of domestic commodities than they do, for they would be able 
to absorb and pay for a great deal more, being allowed to send 
the surplus around the world and find a profitable market for 
that; and the protected favorites, through importers and ex- 
porters, on opening their own gates, would find the gates of all 
the world open to them, so that instead of complaining of con- 
gestion and depression in business and warehouses full of goods 
and securities up in banks they would find American shipping, 
which protection killed, suddenly resurrected, taking on new 
life under the impetus of fair trade conditions, and they could 
send all the goods they could possibly produce around the world 
and bring back fair returns for their own use and the use of 
their fellow-countrymen. 

It would require a little more work; they would have to 
handle more goods and deal with more people, but they would 
make more money. Their characters would be better; their 
fellow-countrymen would be richer; the Treasury would over- 
flow with revenues; nobody would be robbed; all our institu- 
tions would flourish; all parts of the country, treated alike 
under the sunshine of fair opportunity, would blossom as a 
rose and flourish like a trust.“ [Laughter and applause.] 
This country, with its vast resources, sturdy stock of intelligent 
and energetic population, splendid climate, enjoying all the fa- 
vors of heaven, exempt from the machinations of mean men, 
would be what heaven designed it to be—the home of the great- 
est, happiest, and most prosperous people on the face of the 
earth [applause], glorying in free institutions and prospering 
by fair and honest conduct. A little enumeration and align- 


ment of the people concerned on the two sides of the proposi- 
tion would show the desirability of the change. On one side 
stand a few thousand protected favorites, who claim the right 


to hold up all business and levy tribute on every living creature 
and every kind of labor and production; to increase their own 
wealth and decrease the labor and trouble necessary to secure 
their gains. 

On the other side stand all their own laborers, to begin with, 
for they consume all their wages will buy, and everything they 
buy pays tribute, and is thereby increased in price without any 
benefit to the Treasury. The idea that they are dependent on 
protection for their employment is a mere delusion and a snare, 
promulgated every election year to influence their votes against 
their own interest. Upder honest and fair tax laws they would 
find all they could do at fair wages and buy all their supplies 
more cheaply, be free from the necessity of keeping up organiza- 
tions, and exempt from espionage, political guardianship, and 
intimidation. With their own laborers stand all the importers 
and exporters, and all American shipping, driven out of business 
or crippled by protection; all the merchants, who are robbed by 
protection, unless they recoup by charging the robbery up to 
their retail customers; all the farmers, lawyers, preachers, arti- 
sans, mechanics, doctors, school-teachers, all laborers of every 
kind—everybody in the country except the handful of protected 
favorites—must stop and submit to exactions of tribute, and 
then, in addition, find some other way to pay taxes to the Gov- 
ernment, impoverished as they are, and their business paralyzed 
by being deprived of markets. 

Even if it were shown that the employees of the favorites 
were benefited by protection to any extent, in the face of such 
tremendous interests on the other side and such appalling 
losses in the profits and business of the masses, it would be a 
great deal cheaper just to add the eight or nine million em- 
ployees of the protected favorites to the pension roll already 
suggested with the favorites themselves and support them all 
in ease and affluence at the public expense than to allow suci: 
a pernicious system longer to prey upon the industries and com- 
merce of the country. The mainspring, the only reason that 
maintains the vile system, is that the protected beneficiaries 
pay campaign funds to the Republican party and persuade, 
cajole, deceive, and coerce their deluded and downtrodden em- 
ployees to vote the Republican ticket, and in turn the Repub- 
lican party votes more protection. Thus the game goes on, 
commercial greed and political power exchanging favors until 
the moral sense loses its vitality and goes out of business, and 
men of intelligence and pretended respectability, acting under 
oath, deliberately empower a handful of men to rob all their 
fellow-citizens under the form of law. 

Before going into Republican politics Mr. Roosevelt con- 
sidered that to be immoral, and a poor plan for the distribution 
of wealth. It is not denied that for the support of government 
and its institutions all things are rightfully subject to taxation 
if necessary, but articles of general and prime necessity ought 
to be the last and most lightly taxed, if at all. Exactly what 
the revenue point is is a question of practice, to be determined 
by experts. The trouble with the dominant party in preparing 
a revenue bill is they hear parties interested for or against the 
duty, with no reference whatever to the condition of the Treas- 
ury nor the production of revenue, but with a view solely to 
its effect on their own interests. As a matter of fact, the 
proper question on a tariff hearing ought to relate to condi- 
tions of production and trade possibilities at home and abroad 
and the necessities of the Treasury, and find out approximately 
the rate of duty to produce the most revenue on each article, 
if it is thought necessary to tax all to produce sufficient revenue. 

For instance, everybody recognizes that sugar is a proper 
revenue-produeing article. It is impossible for the United States 
to produce what we need, but as it is a comfort to a great many 
people to use sugar, it is not necessary to collect all our revenue 
from sugar: The small number of producers of the small quan- 
tities of domestic sugar could be made rich by a great deal 
smaller rate of duty than that fixed on refined sugar by this 
bill. Millions of people could use more sugar and have it at a 
lower price. It is not right to make our citizens pay an exor- 
bitant price for all the millions of tons that come in from other 
countries in order to pay an unnatural and artificial profit either 
to the cane growers themselyes or to the sugar trust, the real 
beneficiary, which would not hesitate to rob the cane growers 
any more than the balance of us. The luxuries which the rich 
are determined to have and are able to pay for should pay the 
heaviest taxes. The most common necessaries, which the masses 
of the people must have, should pay the lowest taxes and some 
of them none at all. If all things were properly considered, ac- 
cording to the rules I have laid down, there would be no trouble 
about sufficient revenue. The incidental protection unavoidably 
going with every tax would be found sufficient to satisfy all 
honest men. [Applause.] 

This bill fails signally, and I am satisfied that the failure is 
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entirely intentional, Prohibitive rates are retained, some of 
them increased, and other means sought for raising revenue, in- 
cluding additional taxation and bonds. About the only effort at 
a good thing is the modified and complicated tax on inheritances, 
It is not popular with protectionists, and will doubtless be elimi- 
nated, because it might exact some money from the favorite 
classes and thus offset their benefits under other provisions of 
the bill. For the same reason, there is no hope of an income 
tax. The valid and constitutional objection to the inheritance 
tax is that it is direct and a proper subject for state taxation, 
and might cause the common people to be double taxed. That 
objection, however, may commend it to the dominant party. 

There are some kinds of protection which I favor. I would 
like to protect the forests, and to this end lumber should have 
a low rate, or go on the free list, thereby we might arrest the 
rapid and senseless denudation of our forests. We could then 
exchange for foreign lumber other products, regulate the flow 
of water, and preserve our rivers and streams. 

The pending bill, however, makes a hollow mockery of that, 
reducing only rough lumber which is little affected by import 
duties. I would also like to protect our laborers in industrial 
institutions in the way already indicated, but there are many 
times that number of laborers in the fields and the forests and 
the mines whose rights I would like to protect. They constitute 
the bulk of our population, and, “‘unawed by power and un- 
bribed by pelf,” make up the large majority of honest and in- 
dependent American citizens who think and vote as they please. 
In ancient times agriculture was respected by government, and 
is yet in some countries. In the greatest nations the world ever 
saw, which reached the most advanced civilization, agriculture 
was held to be the most honorable profession and was protected 
and encouraged. Under the operation of Republican policies 
our greatest agricultural products have been tabooed. They 
have been crushed down in our own country and practically 
outlawed abroad. The burdens should be taken from them. 
Restrictions should be taken off their liberty of trade. Their 
opportunities should be restored; then they would take care of 
their own character and prosperity. i 

The secret which the favorites have discovered is that if they 
can have all their products protected against competition and 
everybody else’s products put on the free list their fortunes are 
ready-made and wrapped up in the bank for them. No competi- 
tion at home for their products, all the world comes to their 
aid and helps to beat down the price of all they buy from their 
neighbors. It would baffle the chicanery.of a Philadelphia law- 
yer to explain why cotton-seed oil is placed on the free list. It 
is the cheapest and best rival and substitute for butter, lard, 
and all kindred aids to the kitchen and table. It is said that 
“it is sent abroad and adulterated with olive oil” and brought 
back here and sold and used as the best “ olive oil” obtainable. 
As a by-product of cotton it can be produced in sufficient quan- 
tities to sapply this country and exchange large quantities 
abroad for articles that could profitably be used here. But the 
bill attempts to enforce the opposite course; it puts our com- 
modity on the free list and protects all the articles for which 
we could otherwise exchange it, so that we can not possibly 
bring them home. If from our cotton seed shipped abroad, or 
from the little fragmentary cotton patches competing with us, 
any foreign cotton-seed oil comes here, the fair and honest 
course is to tax it for revenue and then reduce to a revenue 
basis the rates on the foreign articles for which we desire to 
exchange. Nor would this mean “ passing around the benefits 
of protection.” 

It would be a fair and equal distribution of taxation. Re- 
publicans love to claim that protection is a local and personal 
issue, that everybody to whom its benefits are offered favor it, 
and that the infection is rapidly pervading the South. When 
a man South demands a tax he is at once applauded as a 
protectionist and the entire section derided for the spread of 
the contagion. We need no prohibitive tariff protection. We 
neither need nor demand tariff for the purpose of protection. 
We know that protection was invented in this country to pre- 
vent our prosperity, and arrest our commercial and political 
supremacy. We demand that import taxes be honestly and 
fairly laid, so as not to discriminate against our products, raw 
and manufactured. 

To tax out of competition the things which could compete 
with other interests and put on the free list all things that 
compete with our products is dishonest, sectional, and partisan 
robbery. Let burdens of taxation be placed fairly and equi- 
tably, and let incidental protection affect all alike. We want 
the markets of the world open to us, and are willing to defy 
all competition if no handicaps are placed upon us. Eastern 
mills try to hedge and postpone the success of southern compe- 
tition by carrying their politics with their capital when they 


go South, foreseeing and dreading the inevitable control of cot- 
ton manufacturing by mills located in the South. 

They are not even fair and consistent as protectionists, but 
discriminate sectionally as set out in this letter which I read to 
show their dishonest inconsistency, and also call further atten- 
tion to the heresy of free raw materials: 


GEORGIA INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Toccoa, Ga., March 22, 1909. 
Hon. W. C. ADAMSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I am inclosing a set of resolutions passed at a conven- 
tion of southern cotton-mill men held under the auspices of the Georgia 
Industrial Association in Atlanta on March 16. We had not then seen 
the new tariff bill, but it seems that the things which we feared are 
about to be—a decrease in the tariff on coarse yarns. The South 
makes, very largely, the coarse yarns and the low counts in cloth, 
with heavy weight. The East makes the fine yarns and the high counts. 
Of course this is s broadly, for the South does produce some 
high numbers in pa: three mills in Georgia produce yarns around 
number 80. We hope that Geo will further and further into 
fine goods and ultimately finish these in Georgia. We need to 
get further from that much talked of raw material, so when a bale of 
cotton is shipped from Georgis in the manufactured state it will bring 
a return from one to two hundred dollars instead of from thirty to 
— 7 as it now ae in the raw. I especially call your attention to 
section 2 of the inclosed resolutions. We beg that you use your very 
best endeavors to the end that we get for our southern industries, 
especially the infant cotton manufactures, their full share of the bene- 
fits accorded in the new bill. 

Yours, very truly, 
Jerr Davis, 
President Georgia Industrial Association. 


But their effort is not necessary, nor will it be successful. Their 
views are entirely too narrow. They do great injustice to the 
magnitude of their country and its stupendous possibilities for 
production, manufacture, and commerce. We want their capital, 
We invite all other capital to come there and put up mills. 
We want a thousand more. We want to take down the Repub- 
lican protection barrier, which closes all the markets of the 
world against us, so that mills in the East and the South may 
prosper, and in common with all other industries may realize 
prosperity from the use of world-wide markets. If protection 
does not get out of the way in aid of that consummation, the 
change will come like a deluge, in spite of protection. There 
was never a greater piece of folly than to talk about everybody 
in a country sharing the benefits of protection. 

Brick Pomeroy wrote a cheerful lie about two boys locked up 
in a barn on a rainy day, “ who made $10 apiece swapping knives 
with each other, besides all the fun they had.” I have always 
believed that one boy lost what the other gained. Such smart 
boys could have made money if they had been permitted to ex- 
tend their field of operations and get out and trade with the 
other people. To protect everything and everybody would leave 
nobody to rob and starve, and would consequently bankrupt and 
starve everybody. Successful protection necessarily involves the 
exploitation and subserviency of a large majority for the benefit 
of the few. When one set gains the other necessarily loses, and 
unfortunately, under the operation of protection, loses more 
than the other gains, The Government has nothing to give 
away, and when it enriches one class out of its own money, it 
must rob another class to raise that money ; likewise, if it prosti- 
tutes its taxing function to the use of a favored class to enable 
that class to enrich itself, it must subject to its ravages another 
class, upon whom the losses falling far exceed the gain to the 
favorites. Under protection, the law of supply and demand is 
suspended, and it is impossible to ascertain the normal or in- 
trinsic value of anything. Prices depend on artificial and arbi- 
trary conditions. 8 

The master, having control of the situation, prices the products 
of the people as he pleases. The masses, in abject helplessness, 
part under compulsion with their commodities for whatever 
price is offered. “Reciprocity” is a favorite word with the 
Republicans of late. In its ordinary signification it means fair 
exchange of courtesy and opportunty. If we had been actuated 
by a true spirit of reciprocity, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and all 
neighboring islands, as well as the Central and South American 
countries, would have been our warmest friends and best cus- 
tomers. Canada, Cuba, and Mexico would be loving us well 
enough to clamor for admission to our Union. As practiced by 
the Republicans, reciprocity is, first, an apology for protection— 
an admission that duties have been placed too high and must be 
reduced by contract, in order to help commerce; but, second, in 
making the alleged correction, they aggravate the outrage by 
making their favorites the sole beneficiaries of reciprocity. 
They exercise it only to make protection more profitable to their 
friends and more oppressive to the masses. 

The States and Territories of this United States, comprising 
the largest and most populous territory in the world, enjoying 
unrestricted trade, present in their stupendous domestic com- 
merce an unanswerable argument against the fetish or dogma 
or crime, or whatever you call it, of protection. My under- 
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standing is our domestic commerce is more than forty times 
greater than our foreign commerce and many times as great as 
all the commerce, foreign and domestic, of all the balance of 
the world. As there can be no such thing as protection of one 
State or Territory against another, commerce has run unob- 
structed within our boundaries, and we have enjoyed great 
prosperity in spite of protection blighting our shipping and 


foreign trade. The prosperity, unfortunately, is affected and 
warped by the operation of protection so as to produce abnormal 
fortunes in unnatural ways and repress general prosperity to 
that extent. That very fact is bringing people to their senses 
and rapidly building up sentiment against protection. 

The original claim in behalf of infant industries, that being 
exempt from foreign competition they would grow up, become 
strong and prosperous, multiply, and then cut prices and cut 
one another’s throats to the general joy and prosperity of the 
masses, has developed into a monumental falsehood, for instead 
of competing, they simply avail themselves of the opportunity, 
combine their capital and resources, fix their prices, discharge 
all unnecessary men to join the great army of the unemployed, 
close all the plants deemed unnecessary for their purpose, re- 
tain just men enough, and operate just plants enough to pro- 
duce at the least expense only as many commodities as they 
can sell at the highest prices, and that is the benevolent opera- 
tion of protection; but it has been discovered that conditions 
are different in different localities of our vast territory, that 
climate and fuel and long seasons affect different interests, that 
protection does not protect Massachusetts manufacturers against 
Georgia cotton mills, nor Pennsylvania coal and steel against 
Alabama products. In order to accomplish that, obnoxious 
interference must be resorted to as to labor and certain other 
industrial and social conditions. Besides, capacity to produce 
has been wonderfully increased, and it is being rapidly realized 
that the surrounding barrier must be broken down in order 
that manufactured products, as well as surplus raw materials, 
can enjoy more liberal conditions for general trade throughout 
the world. 

The truth is, the increase of industrial institutions and pro- 
ducing capacity North and South have entirely outgrown the 
narrow, contracted policy of protection, and all will yet learn 
that, though involving a little more labor and trouble, a more 
liberal policy will prove vastly more profitable. Being more 
familiar with the great cotton staple than with some of the 
others—my own people relying on that entirely, and this whole 
country being more dependent upon it than upon any other or all 
others to maintain our balance of trade with the world—lI es- 
pecially insist that trade conditions be so liberalized that cot- 
ton, raw and manufactured, can find a world-wide market. 
It is far more profitable to us that it be manufactured at home 
and shipped abroad as far as possible in manufactured form, 
because a more valuable form. I would like for the manufac- 
turing to be done in this country, and as far as possible in the 
cotton fields or adjacent thereto; but it is impossible, and al- 
ways will be, to manufacture all of it. Some surplus will go 
abroad. Several other great countries depend upon our raw 
cotton to support millions of people and enable them to buy 
millions of dollars’ worth of our foodstuffs and other products. 

They produce some fabrics which some of our people want 
and have a right te buy. What we insist upon in the interest 
of the millions of cotton producers and a few thousand who 
have millions invested in cotton manufactories, is that exclusion 
of competition be modified, that fair and reasonable reductions 
be made in duties that will permit the export and exchange of 
both surplus raw cotton and surplus cotton goods, on which to 
base profitable exchange for commodities which we need, and 
which other people want to sell and must sell if they buy from 
us. The demand often made in the same breath by the same 
party for free raw material and prohibitive duty on the prod- 
uct manufactured from those materials looks very selfish, but 
it is quite natural, and natural selfishness, if dealt with at 
all by government, ought to be curbed and regulated rather 
than gratified where its tendency is detrimental to the general 
public. It would be just as fair to insure to the millions of 
people producing raw material a low price for all they have to 
buy and a high price for all they have to sell, but the common 
people do not ask for any such paternalistic preference. They 
only ask for fair and honest conditions. They complain at dis- 
crimination which waste their substance to enrich favorites 
‘by artificial means. 

I glory in our great industrial advancement. Our splendid 
institutions, the great industrial establishments, I would not 
destroy nor weaken any of them. I do not think it would be 


right for the same Government which established conditions 
to induce them to enter business suddenly to destroy them by 
rapid and radical changes, but inequalities in our tariff laws 


ought to be corrected and equalized as rapidly as possible. The 
South has always been the victim of protection, but it has never 
been its dupe. Our people have always known that we were 
robbed, and the method of the robbery. It has always been our 
regret that some of the great agricultural people in the West, 
while likewise being victims of protection, have sometimes also 
been its dupes. They have frequently ratified and condoned the 
robbery. We never have. I rejoice that an awakening is go- 
ing on. The American intelligence and conscience are being 
quickened. Demands for fair dealing, equal and honest taxa- 
tion, are arousing the West like a moral revolution. This bill 
pretends to comply with a promise made to those elements, to 
revise the tariff downward. Usually a successful party con- 
strues its reelection as a ratification of its policy, and makes 
no changes, but the reformers were so hot and active after the 
Republicans last fall that they were compelled to make re- 
luctant and equivocal promises in order to carry the election. 

I am not advised whether or not the President regards this 
bill as a compliance with those promises. If so, he is easily 
pleased. He is renowned, however, all over the world as a most 
amiable man. I fear that it will not meet the expectations of 
those people who relied upon promises. It has been anticipated, 
in the best-informed circles, that only a pretense would be made, 
and this bill seems to justify the apprehension, to lop off obsolete 
duties no longer regarded as productive, while incrensing others 
desired for greater protection; and making a great hue and cry 
about a reform bill really does nothing to benefit the people 
nor curtail the exactions of the favorites. Verily, it is giving 
a stone for bread and a serpent instead of a fish. [Applause.] 

There are many honest people, however, who voted the Re- 
publican ticket last fall who may not share nor appreciate the 
President's amiability if he accepts this bill. Of course the 
protectionists who “stood pat” and the regular grafters who 
wanted patronage willfully, and with malice aforethought, 
voted the Republican ticket, expecting no reform. 

They will not be disappointed if the bill is a sham. It was 
not necessary to call an extra session and enact a farce to de- 
lude and pacify them; but those who really desired tariff re- 
form and relied on the unusual promise of reforming the tariff 
at an extraordinary session, which would be a most extraordi- 
nary performance by a party reelected to power, stand on a 
different plane; they must be pacified either by substantial 
compliance with the promise or by deceiving them again, a per- 
formance often suecessfully repeated by the Republican party. 

In that connection I would call attention to the following 
letter, which presents in striking style a sample of many in- 
stances of outrage and injustice offered in the pending bill. If 
any reason for those items can be offered except the selfish de- 
sire to extort unjust profits and swindle the masses, I would be 
glad to hear it. 

Newnan, GA., March , 1999. 


Hon. W. C. ADAMSON, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sin: We desire to call your attention to the schedules on kid 
gloves and linoleum in the new tariff bill just introduced and to u 
upon you the importance of opposing increases incorporated in this 
measure. An increase in tariff on the lower grades, especially of kid, 
French lamb, and Schmaschen gloves, will make them prohibitory for 
import and will put us at the mercy of a few manufacturers in Glovers- 
ville, who will be the only ones to profit by this measure. Gloves of 
this kind made in this country are far inferior to the foreign-made 
article. The proposed schedule will entirely shut out French-made 
lambskin 1 — such as we now retail at $1 3 and will make the 
price on better quality so high that their e will be very limited. 
A like reason applies to linoleums, which are better made abroad. We 
hope you will use every effort to prevent the passage of these schedules, 

Very sincerely, yours, 
P. F. Currino & Co. 


Of a kind with this is the hosiery schedule, which is throwing 
into hysterical indignation the sweet and lovely comforters of 
mankind. [Laughter and applause.] It is said that 2,000,000 
of the fair creatures will wage a crusade against high duties 
on stockings. If our charming sisters would broaden the scope 
of their vision just a little so as to extend their demands to 
reducing duties which prevent sale abroad of cotton and cotton 
goods, the cotton producers of the South would enjoy such 
enormous legitimate profits now denied them as to enable them, 
without feeling the burden, to buy out Gloversville, pension all 
its tariff barons, supply all the ladies with gloves free, and 
afford an abundant supply of $10 stockings free of charge to 
all ladies who have shapely diminutive pedal extremities 
[laughter and applause]; those with more substantial equip- 
ment, not caring to make their nether members conspicuous, 
might rely entirely on other charms and accomplishments for 
popularity and not care so much about stockings. They would, 
however, find consolation in both cheaper stockings and cheaper 
leather. [Laughter and applause.] It is said by persons high 
in authority that a difference of 10 or 15 per cent ad valorem 
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is not so important as a speedy settlement of the question, 
which would restore confidence and settle conditions in. business; 

This is a most egregious error. If protectionists so believe, 
let them consent to take 15 per cent ad valorem from their pro- 
tected schedules and observe the tremendous impetus it will give 
to commerce, suddenly pulsing and swelling with unaccustomed 
activity, and rolling and reveling in prosperity, while the Treas- 
ury rapidly fills with revenue from import duties. The toiling 
millions of our country could afford to wait a few days for such 
a glorious change. The speedy settlement of the question has 
no charms for them unless settled right, so as to bring relief 
from oppression long suffered. Protectionist newspapers at- 
tempt to gull unthinking people by pretending that revision of 
the tariff downward would cut off revenue. That is willful 
and mean deception. Those journals all know that reducing 
schedules that are so high as to be prohibitory, and therefore 
barren of revenue, would increase the revenue, but as that would 
admit some foreign goods and permit our people to buy nee- 
essaries at lower prices, these papers: object and try to pervert 
the truth. Some people want to take the tariff out of politics, 
and treat it as a nonpartisan question. I wish that, consistently 
with the truth, I could regard such people as innocent or even 
ignorant. A commission appointed by Republicans would first 
make the system worse, and then make it permanent, rendering 
it more difficult to amend or relax. 

The Republican party and protection are so mixed-up and 
interwoven that the party could not live beyond an election 
without the doctrine of protection, and protection could not sur- 
vive a single session of Congress without the Republican party. 
Sometimes through ignorance, but oftener from malice, people 
deplore the South’s sectionalism and partisanship, basing the 
slander on our steadfast adherence to the party of the Consti- 
tution and its consistent and paramount demand for local self- 
government and honest taxation. It is true that we are more 
solidly and permanently Democratic than some other States, but 
it is because from environment, education, and conditions affect- 
ing immigration we have a greater per cent of native, upright, 
intelligent, honest voters than favor most other States. [Ap- 
plause.] Referring all questions to fundamental principle, we 
not only vote right on political questions, but present the best 
and purest type of Americanism now extant. Our integrity, 
purity, and unswerving devotion to principle will prove the bul- 
wark of conservatism and good government, the mainstay of 
the Republic in dark days that may come when madness, con- 
fusion, malice, and reckless desperation destroy peaceful condi- 
tions in some regions and plague our country. [Loud applause.] 

We have suffered most grievously and without provocation 
the shafts of sectionalism aimed at us, our social conditions, 
and. our commercial and political ascendency. It has afflicted 
us with every conceivable form of insult, indignity, and rob- 
bery. We have calmly, firmly, honestly, and bravely resisted 
sectionalism, and for so doing have been called sectional. We 
ask nothing inconsistent with the good of the people of all parts 
of the Republic. We want no special favors and advantages, 
but, in turn, we object to their being conferred on others. We 
support the only national party ever prominent in this country, 
the only party that offers fair conditions and honest govern- 
ment and equal protection to all parts of the country alike. 
We do not care what you call a party. If other people preju- 
diced against the name “ Democratic” would only open their 
eyes and wake up their consciences. so as to cooperate with us in 
restoring the application of correct principles to the adminis- 
tration of this Government, we would, if necessary to please 
them, be willing even to go back and take up our old name 
“ Republican,” which we discarded long ago, though the prac- 
tices of the party in power under that name have brought it 
into considerable disrepute. [Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

The enormity of protection might in some measure be miti- 
gated through some device permitting the Treasury to share 
the profits the privileged class is enabled to extort from the 
people. Fifty per cent of the net profits ought to provide the 
beneficiaries. princely incomes; the other half would keep the 
Treasury overflowing with money. The necessity for further 
exactions upon the people to replenish the Treasury would be 
eliminated. The automatic arrangement to support the Gov- 
ernment might prove more popular and eyen remove the system 
from partisan politics. For such a soft snap in perpetuity as 
the transferred power to levy tribute on all our people ad 
libitum the barons. should be willing to divide profits with the 
Treasury. In kingly countries it used to be fashionable to 
farm out royal prerogatives, something being paid to the crown 
for the concession. If it is competent to transfer the taxing 
power gratuitously, it would certainly be equally proper to 
farm it out on halves or some other reasonable per cent. It 


is thought that the: steel trust could easily support the Post- 
Office Department; the Standard Oil Company could finance the 
army and navy; the spool-thread: trust and all the other thriving 
brood: of protection: could easily meet. the expenses of all the 
other departments of the Government, improve all our rivers 
and harbors, connect them by canals, restore and maintain our 
merchant marine, driven from the seas by protection, erect a 
publie building at every county site in the United States, dig 
the Panama Canal, in a few months pay off the public debt, 
and leave in the Treasury at all times sufficient loose change 
for spending money. [Laughter and applause.] 

Let those who at first blush regard this as a joke analyze it 
and satisfy themselves. Those who exercise the taxing power 
to exhaust the resources of the people and destroy their profits, 
to increase their own gain, ought in some way to support the 
government that permits such outrageous- conditions. I believe 
that there are some good, honest men in the Republican party. 
Some, even, who in honest good faith advocate protection. In 
the language of my friend, Hon. GEORGE F. BURGESS, of Texas: 


No party has a monopoly of good men, nor is any party chargeable 
with all the rascals. 

In that respect the chief difference between the two parties is that 
the good men: in the Republican party are not numerous enough to 
control it and change its habit of promoting special privilege and 
serving and protecting dishonest — while there are not enough 
bad men in the Democratic party to dominate it and prevent it from 
advocating popular rights, fair and honest taxation, and good govern- 


By the glamour of success and the power to reward, the party 
in power constantly draws to its standard as recruits. those men 
of unsettled convictions. and adjustable principles: who are not 
happy nor prosperous in the minority party. On the other 
hand, the minority party, constantly losing members of that 
character, would become weak in numbers and probably extinct 
but for accessions from the party in power in the persons of 
men of principle and character who prefer right and conscience 
to success and power. When such recruits outnumber the de- 
sertions far enough to reverse the majority a change of admin- 
istration occurs. 

Mr. Chairman, I confess that I am waiting, but looking and 
confidently hoping, for that “consummation devoutly to be 
wished” as promising our first and only opportunity for re- 
form. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, E do not know whether anyone 
else desires to take the floor. To-morrow I will try to run to 
6 o'clock. T move that the committee do now rise, 

The motion was agreed. to. 

The committee aceordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. OLMSTED, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had further considered the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff 
bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
; By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. CLARK of Florida, for a few days, on account of sick- 
ness. 

To Mr. LEE, for a few days, on account of sickness in family. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from New York if he is willing that unanimous con- 
sent may be granted to all gentlemen who speak on the bill to 
revise and extend their remarks? 

Mr. PAYNE. Not quite yet. I will talk with the gentleman 
later on the subject. 

I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
14 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until 11 o'clock a. m. 
to-morrow. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the find- 
ings filed by the court in the case of the Trustees of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Glasgow, Mo., against The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 9), was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII., bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as. follows: 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 4301) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act for the relief of soldiers and sailors who enlisted 
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or served under assumed names, while minors or otherwise, in 
the army or navy during the war of the rebellion,” approved 
April 14, 1890, so that the title shall read: “An act for the re- 
lief of soldiers and sailors who enlisted or served under as- 
sumed names, while minors or otherwise, in the army or navy 
during the wars of the United States of America”—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 4302) to 
provide for the appointment of an additional district judge in 
and for the southern judicial district of the State of West Vir- 
ginia—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4303) appropriating $50,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, for the improvement of the Kana- 
wha River in West Virginia—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. DAWSON: A bill (H. R. 4304) to reorganize the 
Navy Department of the United States—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4805) authorizing the appointment of 
dental surgeons in the navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 4306) to make October 12 
in each year a public holiday, to be called “ Columbus Day ”— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: A bill (H. R. 4307) for the erection 
of a bust to the memory of Charles Thompson, first Secretary 
of the Continental Congress—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. COWLES: A bill (H. R. 4308) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Wilkesboro, N. C.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 4309) to improve the navi- 
gation of the Connecticut River between Hartford and Holyoke, 
and to develop water power in connection therewith—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KEIFER: A bill (H. R. 4310) granting a pension to 
all persons who have lost their hearing from causes originating 
in the military service of the United States—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4311) granting an increase of pension to 
all persons who have lost the sight of one eye from causes orig- 
inating in the military or naval service of the United States— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 4312) providing for the 
erection of a public building at Van Wert, in the State of Ohio— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4313) providing for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Defiance, in the State of Ohio—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill’ (H. R. 4314) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Napoleon, 
in the State of Ohio—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. : 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 4315) for 
the protection of the banks of the Guyandot River at Barbours- 
ville, Cabell County, W. Va.—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: A bill (H. R. 4316) to authorize the 
granting of pensions and the increase of pensions in extraordi- 
nary cases not now provided for—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4317) to extend the pension laws of the 
United States to the soldiers engaged in the Utah expedition of 
1857 and 1858, and to the widows and children of such sol- 
diers—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4318) to provide for the manufacture and 
sale by the Government of diphtheria antitoxin—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4319) concerning employment in the classi- 
fied civil service in the departments at the seat of government 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4320) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
detail officers of the army for service in the construction of good 
roads in the several States—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4321) concerning permits to sell intoxica- 
ting liquors—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4322) to require national banks to con- 
tribute to a fund for the protection of depositors, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4323) to provide for securing interest upon 
deposits of public funds, to prevent their use in gambling opera- 
tions, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4824) to declare and limit the jurisdiction 
of courts as to the question of the constitutionality and validity 


of acts of the Congress and acts of state legislatures—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4325) concerning national-bank statements 
and prescribing the punishment for certain offenses—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4826) to authorize and direct the Post- 
master-General to procure postal cars and contract for hauling 
them, and appropriating money therefor—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4327) to regulate practice as to instructing 
juries—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4328) providing for the assessment by jury 
of the punishment to be imposed upon conviction of crime—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4329) concerning jurisdiction in judicial 
proceedings—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4330) to change the time for the meeting 
of the Congress and the time for the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent—to the Committee on Election of President, Vice-President, 
and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 4331) to provide 
for the erection of a public building at Grand Junction, State 
of Colorado—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4332) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Durango, State 
of Colorado—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4333) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a building to be used as a summer residence 
by the President of the United States at or near the city of 
Glenwood Springs, Garfield County, Colo.—to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4334) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Glenwood 
Springs, State of Colorado—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4335) to establish an agricultural experi- 
mental station on the western slope of Colorado—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4336) authorizing certain national banking 
institutions to make loans on real estate in certain cases—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4337) to provide for the erection of suit- 
able monuments over the graves of deceased ex-Presidents of 
the United States—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4338) to erect a monument to Gen. James 
W. Denver in the city of Denver, Colo.—to the Committee on 
the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4339) to establish and maintain a fish- 
hatching and fish-culture station in Garfield County, State of 
Colorado—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 4799) to repeal an act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States, approved July 1, 1898—to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Ey Mr. STANLEY: A bill (H. R. 4800) for dredging and re- 
moving sand bars in Ohio River near Hawesville and Union- 
town, Ky., and near the mouth of Green River—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4801) for the relief of farmers, merchants, 
and other dealers in leaf tobacco—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R..4802) to establish a fish-hatching and fish- 
cultural station in Christian County, in southwestern Ken- 
tucky—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4803) authorizing a survey of Tradewater 
River, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4804) authorizing a survey of Pond River, 
Kentucky, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4805) for the erection of a public building 
at Hopkinsville, Ky.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4806) for the relief of farmers and tobacco 
growers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 7 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4807) for the relief of tobacco growers— 

to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4808) relating to punishment for contempt 
in federal courts—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4809) to admit free of duty certain articles 
manufactured in the United States of America—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4810) to admit free of duty certain articles 
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manufactured in the United States of America—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4811) relating to punishment for contempt 
in federal courts—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4812) for the construction of a lock and 
dam in the Ohio River below the mouth of Green Riyer—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4818) to enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to conduct experiments and determine the practicability 
of making paper material out of cornstalks and to erect build- 
ings and purchase apparatus therefor—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 35) to 
provide for an investigation of and a report upon the services 
of certain militia and home guard organizations in the civil 
war—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 36) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution to authorize the United States to insure the 
liyes of citizens thereof—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 4340) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Daniel H. Kindig—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4341) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon D. Stutz—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4342) granting a pension to Bessie L. 
Rogers and children—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOUTELL: A bill (H. R. 4343) granting a pension to 
Michael P. Roehrig—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4344) to correct the military record of 
Stephen W. Coakley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4345) to reimburse the city of Chicago for 
damage done the Chicago Avenue Bridge by the U. S. light- 
house tender Dahlia—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 4346) for the relief of Theo- 
dore R. Timby—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPRON: A bill (H. R. 4347) granting an increase 
of pension to William Bernhard—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4348) granting an increase of pension to 
James Buchanan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4849) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Bucklin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4350) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph J. Butcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4351) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher Carpenter—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4352) granting an increase of pension to 
Matthew N. Chappell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4353) granting an increase of pension to 
Chester A. Chapman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4354) granting an increase of pension to 
Olney A. Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4355) granting an increase of pension to 
John Cotter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4856) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Case—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4357) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Dyer—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4858) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Henry Jewett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4859) granting an increase of pension to 
Nahum A. Kelton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4860) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace E. Lincoln—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4361) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry J. Le Valley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4362) granting an increase of pension to 
Ethan D. Pendleton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4363) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Rickard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4364) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel E. Reynolds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4365) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph L. Straight—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4366) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry 8. Sharpe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4367) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Shaughnessy—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4368) granting an increase of penston to 
Timothy W. Tracy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4869) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard D. Tanner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4370) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham Vigeant—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4871) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Wilmarth—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4372) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Robinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4373) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4374) granting an increase of pension to 
Terence MeDuff—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4375) granting a pension to Sarah A. 
Dow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4376) granting a pension to John J. Cough- 
lin—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4377) granting a pension to Nancy A. 
Hopkins—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4378) granting a pension to James M. 
Mitchell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4379) granting a pension to Edward 
Plunkett—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4380) granting a pension to Jedidiah Wil- 
bur—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 4381) granting an increase of 
pension to Jacob H. Schell—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4382) granting an increase of pension to 
Pelig Hull—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4383) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin V. Heffelfinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4384) to correct the military record of 
Andrew K. Hite—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE. A bill (H. R. 4385) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert Black—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4886) granting an increase of pension to 
Mahlon Willard Gage—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4387) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver D. Browning—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4388) granting an increase of pension to 
Otho Kinney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 4389) granting an increase 
of pension to John V. Howell—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CURRIER: A bill (H. R. 4390) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry A. Capen—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4391) granting an increase of pension to 
Lyman M. Ramsay—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4392) granting an increase of pension to 
Ira B. Gould—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4893) granting an increase of pension to 
Warren C. Heath—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4894) granting an increase of pension to 
Elbridge G. Arlin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4395) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Gilman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4396) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Kimball—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4397) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred W. Heald—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4398) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin W. Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4399) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter E. Jaquith—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4400) granting an increase of pension to 
Jason Densmore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4401) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry S. Corey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4402) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Witham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 4403) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Morrison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4404) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Washburn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4405) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary B. Gaskill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4406) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Morse—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4407) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Gibson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4408) granting an increase of pension to 
James Britton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4409) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucretia S. Haynes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4410) granting an increase of pension to 
William O. Daniels—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4411) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura K. Starkey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4412) granting an increase of pension to 
Lorenza Bliss—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4418) granting an increase of pension to 
James Jackson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. > 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4414) granting an increase of pension to 
George F. Edmunds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4415) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben C. Philbrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4416) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Veasey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4417) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Currier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4418) granting an increase. of pension to 
George Roby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4419) granting a pension to Mary 
Noyes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4420) granting a pension to Celeste C. 
Beattie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4421) granting a pension to Mary L. 
Bingham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4422) granting a pension to Elizabeth A. 
Worcester—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4423) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of George W. Soule—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: A bill (H. R. 4424) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas J. Ayres—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4425) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeannette Ballard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4426) granting an increase of pension to 
John Bridge—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a Rill (H. R. 4427) granting an increase of pension to 
Joel A. H. Buckalew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4428) granting an increase of pension to 
James T. Cantrell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4429) granting an increase of pension to 
William Conoway—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4480) granting an increase of pension to 
William Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4431) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Drummond—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4432) granting an increase of pension to 
Abner Gwinn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4433) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin V. Hardesty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4434) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Hopkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4485) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Jennings—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4486) granting an increase of pension to 
David McGehee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4487) granting an increase of pension to 
William Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4438) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Palmer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4489) granting an increase of pension to 
Culvin V. Porter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4440) granting an increase of pension to 
Lee W. Putnam—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4441) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Rains—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4442) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Robinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4448) granting an increase of pension 
Conrad Seim—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4444) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Shane—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4445) granting an increase of pension to 
Mark A. Shelton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4446) granting an increase of pension 
George A. Shephard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4447) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth F. Snyder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4448) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Stockwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4449) granting a pension to Martha J. 
Thorne—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4450) granting an increase of pension to 
William K, Trabue—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4451) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Trader—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4452) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Tuttle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4453) granting an increase of pension to 
David R. Walden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4454) granting an increase of pension to 
Marcus D. Warner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4455) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellenor E. Wells—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4456) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Willhoit—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4457) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Wolfe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4458) granting an increase of pension to 
David Work—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4459) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. Wyatt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4460) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram C. Wyatt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4461) granting a pension to Newton Ali- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4462) granting a pension to Lucinda J. 
Carman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4463) granting a pension to Sanford P. 
Cutler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4464) granting a pension to Joe B. Dan- 
iel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4465) granting a pension to Louisa M. 
Ferrier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4466) granting a pension to Margaret S. 
Griffith—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4467) granting a pension to Sudie Hop- 
kins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4468) granting a pension to Catherine 
Husted—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. a 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4469) granting a pension to M. W. Jacobs 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4470) granting a pension to Sarah B. 
Mitchell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4471) granting a pension to Nannie E. 
Parks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4472) granting a pension to D. W. Snider— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4473) granting a pension to Davis Woody— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4474) granting a pension to Fred Yeo- 
mans—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4475) for the relief of William J. Briggs— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4476) for the relief of Caroline F. Eddy— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4477) for the relief of Joseph Hunter—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4478) for the relief of Frank Keller—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4479) for the relief of Samuel L. Landers— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4480) for the relief of Samuel H. Lof- 
land—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4481) for the relief of Herbert Vander- 
berg—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4482) for the relief of W. W. Wall—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4483) for the relief of Benjamin F. Whit- 
lock—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4484) for the relief of Mary E. Willett 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4485) for the relief of William T. and 
Hannah J. Woolard—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4486) for the relief of Jacob S. Young— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4487) for the relief of the heirs of Robert 
J. Allen, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4488) for the relief of the heirs of Peter 
S. Clemments, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 4489) for the relief of the 
heirs of William F. Crenshaw, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4490) for the relief of the heirs of Wil- 
liam Friar—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4491) for the relief of the heirs of Mary 
H. Holloway, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4492) for the relief of the heirs of Jacob 
Hufty, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4493) to correct the military record of 
William J. McGhee—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 4494) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the trustees 
of the Christian Church of Pleasant Hill, Mo.—to the Com- 
wittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4495) to carry into gffect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the county 
court of Cass County, Mo.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4496) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Elijah B. 
Hammontree, administrator of the estate of John Hammontree, 
deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4497) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, of Harrisonville, Mo.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4498) granting a pension to Margaret 
Tiuston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 4499) granting an increase of 
pension to Mahlon L. Angel—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 4500) granting an increase 
of pension to Josiah D. Mater—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 4501) granting an increase of 
pension to Andrew J. Norris—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4502) granting an increase of pension to 
Oscar M. Peck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: A bill (H. R. 4503) for the relief of the 
First Nebraska Militia—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4504) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Bullock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4505) granting an increase of pension to 
James G. Carnahan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4506) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Bricker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL of Utah: A bill (H. R. 4507) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah A. Robertson—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4508) granting an increase of pension to 
Adolph Lochwitz—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4309) granting a pension to Nancy A. 
Watkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4510) granting a pension to John Burton— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4511) granting a pension to Lewis N. 
Fisher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4512) granting a pension to Anna L. 
Young—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4513) for the relief of William Murray 
and David Murray—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4514) for the relief of William Murray and 
David Murray—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4515) for the relief of William P. Alex- 
ander—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 4516) 
granting a pension to P. S. Cook—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4517) granting a pension to Samuel F. 
Lowe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4518) granting a pension to Alexander 
Thacker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4519) granting a pension to David Hud- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4520) granting a pension to John Muck 
Maynard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4521) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie E. Pennypacker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4522) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Gideon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4523) granting an increase of pension to 
Pleasant Goodman—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4524) granting an increase of pension to 
William Tucker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4525) granting an increase of pension to 
F. M. Boso—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4526) granting an increase of pension to 
Paul Schools—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4527) granting an increase of pension 
Henry G. Pickens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4528) granting an increase of pension to 
William Lawson—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4529) granting an increase of pension to 
Jessie Queen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4530) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Smith—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4531) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Haws—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4532) granting an increase of pension to 
Maurice Hungerford—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4533) for the relief of John H. Snyder— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4534) for the relief of James M. Clous- 
ton—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4535) for the relief of Jacob Harsh- 
barger—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4536) for the relief of Mary A. Smith and 
others—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4537) for the relief of F. F. Morris—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4588) for the relief of Leroy Deuglass— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4539) for the relief of Louis F. Brooks 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4540) for the relief of Thomas McCal- 
lister—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4541) for the relief of the Hurricane Bap- 
tist Church, Hurricane, W. Va.—to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4542) for the relief of James M. Stephen- 
son, of Point Pleasant, W. Va.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4543) for the relief of heirs of William 
Douthit—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4544) for the relief of the heirs of Charles 
Ruffner, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4545) for the relief of the heirs of Richard 
Parsons and Mildred Parsons—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4546) for the relief of John Morgan’s 
heirs—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4547) for the relief of the heirs of Edward 
and William Holderby—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4548) for the relief of the heirs of Charles 
Ruffner, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4549) for the relief of the estate of Philip 
Null, deceased—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4550) to correct the military record of 
H. C. Dunkle—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4551) to correct the military record of 
John A. Patterson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4552) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the records of War Department against James T. Billups— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4553) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John W. Shelton—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. a 

By Mr. KEIFER: A bill (H. R. 4554) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry S..Limes—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4555) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham Zimmerman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4556) granting an increase of pension to 
David L. Yarnell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4557) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Wrightsel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4558) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Wise—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4559) granting an increase of pension to 
John Weaver—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4560) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Wall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4561) granting an increase of pension to 
James R. Stronp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4562) granting an increase of pension to 
John Southard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4563) granting an increase of pension to 
Madison Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4564) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey W. Shockey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4565) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Shaw—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4566) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred K. Rouzer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4567) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Robinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4568) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Nobertson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4569) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Reddick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4570) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Prince—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4571) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Pearson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4572) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Nisewanner—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4573) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret S. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4574) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4575) granting an increase of pension to 
James Mahaffey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4576) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily McGee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4577) granting an increase of pension to 
Trophenius Lewis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4578) granting an increase of pension to 
William N. Kelly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4579) granting an increase of pension to 
James Huffman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4580) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Hogendobler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4581) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Hiner—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4582) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Hicksenhytzer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4583) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher Heiserman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4584) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph O. Hasson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4585) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Gray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4586) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Gilbert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4587) granting an increase of pension to 
Vincent H. Gaskill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4588) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry E. Fultz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4589) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Ehle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4590) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia B. Drum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 4591) granting an increase of pension to 
John Detrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4592) granting an increase of pension to 
Leonard Dellinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4593) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4594) granting an increase of pension to 
Leonidas M. Crossland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 4595) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis F. Counts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4596) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Collins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4597) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph P. Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4598) granting an increase of pension to 
Emeline Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4599) granting a pension to Albert 
Fletcher—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4600) granting a pension to Helen W. 
Wilson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4601) granting a pension to Belle Speel- 
man—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4602) granting a pension to James 
Turk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4603) granting a pension fo Theresa Kil- 
patrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4604) granting a pension to Charles W. 
Kester—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4605) granting a pension to Martha M. 
Harrier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4606) granting a pension to Mary E. J. 
Byans—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4607) granting a pension to Fannie F. 
Clark—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4608) granting a pension to Sarah Bray— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4609) granting a pension to Presley F. 
Black—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4610) granting a pension to Margaret Bow- 
ser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4611) to remove the charge of desertion 


from the record of Samuel B. Dump, alias Samuel Brown, and 
grant him an honorable discharge—to the Committee on Naval 
rs. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 4612) to compensate the 
estate of Eber Currie, deceased, for the death of said Currie, 
etc.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 4613) grant- 
ing an inerease of pension to Henry Bossler—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 4614) granting an increase of 
eee to John Newman to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 4615) granting an increase 
oF pension to Peter McCanna—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4616) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos Shirey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4617) granting an increase of pension to 
Shiloh S. Walthour—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4618) granting an increase of pension to 
William Strutt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4619) granting a pension to John S. Barr— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LATTA: A bill (H. R. 4620) authorizing the Omaha 
tribe of Indians to submit claims to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LAW: A bill (H. R. 4621) for the relief of Henrietta 
V. Dale—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LAWRENCE: A bill (H. R. 4622) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Stephen H. Wyatt—to the Committce on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4623) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles V. Abbott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4624) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Trotier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4625) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Pomeroy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4626) granting a pension to Hannah M. 
Rising—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 4627) granting an increase 
of pension to William T. Handy—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 4628) granting 
a pension to Silas P. Rainey—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4629) granting a pension to Anna Howell— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 4630) granting an increase of 
penan to William Lindsey—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4631) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert H. Cranston, alias John Smith—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 4632) grantin 
an increase of pension to William N. Jackson—to the Committ 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4633) granting an increase of pension to 
Berry R. Pedigo—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4634) granting a pension to William W. 
Maroney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4635) granting a pension to Henry R. Boat- 
man—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’CONNELL: A bill (H. R. 4686) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles J. M. Temple—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4637) granting an increase of pension to 
Louise C. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4638) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael J. Meehan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4639) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles B. Maher—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4640) granting an increase of pension to 
E. H. MeDonald—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4641) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie C. Fletcher—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4642) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick J. Bench—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4643) granting an increase of pension to 
Lonise A. Barnes—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4644) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin W. Rand—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4645) granting a pension to Johanna 
O’Brien—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4646) granting a pension to Francis 


! Murphy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4647) granting a pension to John H. 
Leslie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4648) granting a pension to Margaret 
Haley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4649) granting a pension to Annie Gillis— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4650) granting a pension to Alexander A. 
Garvey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4651) granting a pension to Frederick A. 
Emery—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4652) granting a pension to Margery F. 
Daly—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4653) granting a pension to Anna Mans- 
field—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4654) for the relief of William W. Stew- 
art—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4655) for the relief of Joseph Manning 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4656) for the relief of Michael Curley—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 4657) for the relief of the 
heirs of Samuel Corruthers, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. HENRY W. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 4658) granting a 
pension to Mary Costello—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4659) granting an increase of pension to 
James K. Lunger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 4660) to grant a disability 
discharge to Levi D. Buckingham—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 4661) granting a pension to 
John Harrington—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4662) granting a pension to Mary Petrik— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4663) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank G. Cook—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4664) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph A. Paul—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4665) for the relief of Thomas Reed—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPERRY: A bill (H. R. 4666) granting an increase of 
pension to James E. Ells—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 4667) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. De Pue—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4668) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Foshay—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4669) granting an increase of pension to 
Elmira E. Turner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STANLEY: A bill (H. R. 4670) granting an increase 
of pension to John Coombs—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. : 

Also,.a bill (H. R. 4671) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathaniel S. Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4672) granting a pension to Emmett 
Puckett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4673) for the relief of the drafted men of 
Henderson County, Ky., and other counties of Kentucky—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 4674) granting 
an increase of pension to William F. Mozier—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions- 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4675) granting an increase of pension to 
Sameul A. Hays—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4676) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas F. Loye—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4677) granting an increase of pension to 
George V. Myers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4678) to correct the military record of 
James M. Hensley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4679) to correct the military record of 
George M. Watson and to grant him an honorable discharge— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4680) for the relief of the heirs of John 
W. West, deceased—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STURGISS: A bill (H. R. 4681) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry C. Jackson—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4682) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Zirkle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4683) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Barrickman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4684) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Joyce—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4685) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward R. Girault—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4686) granting an increase of pension 
Daniel W. Breakiron—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4687) granting an increase of pension 
David H. Bowers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4688) granting an increase of pension 
John A. Stuart, alias John Vanderpool—to the Committee 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4689) granting an increase of pension 
Edward D. Madden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4690) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel J. Jackson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4691) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Coffman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4692) granting an increase of pension 
Fletcher B. Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4693) granting an increase of pension 
James H. Michael—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4694) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Combs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4695) granting an increase of pension to 
Alpheus Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4696) granting an increase of pension 
Elisha A. Hartman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4697) granting an increase of pension 
Leonard Wile—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4698) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Chidester—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4699) granting an increase of pension to 
Nelson Hendrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4700) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Collins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4701) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert A. A. Collins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4702) granting an increase of pension to 
Eleam Welch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4703) granting an increase of pension te 
Mary C. Tattersall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4704) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Dearing—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4705) granting an increase of pension to 
Marcellus Albright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4706) granting a pension to John A. Mc- 
Cauley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4707) granting a pension to Stocton Spon- 
seller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4708) granting a pension to John Todd— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4709) granting a pension to Adam Minear— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4710) granting a pension to Ella Cotterill— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4711) granting a pension to George Sor- 
rell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4712) granting a pension to Edgar Travis 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4713) granting a pension to George W. 
Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4714) granting a pension to Charles H. 
Keefer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4715) granting a pension to Isaac D. Cald- 
well—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4716) for the relief of Santford Bruce— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4717) for the relief of Andrew J. Weese— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4718) for the relief of Dennis A. Litzinger— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4719) for the relief of Margaret A. Tim- 
berlake, administratrix of Richard Timberlake, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4720) for the relief of William D. Gra- 
ham—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4721) for the relief of Edward Tearney— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4722) for the relief of Edward Tearney, 
administrator of Samuel Ridenour, deceased—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4723) for the relief of John Whittington— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4724) for the relief of James H. Hooe—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4725) for the relief of Maj. James M. 
Burns, United States Army, retired—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4726) for the relief of John Edwards, alias 
John D. Edwards—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


to 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4727) for the relief of Joseph R. Brown— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4728) for the relief of the heirs of Jacob | 


J. Foreman, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4729) for the relief of the heirs of John 
H. Smith, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4730) for the relief of the heirs of Lydia 
A. Hockensmith, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4731) for the relief of the heirs of James 
L. Geaslen, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4732) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
G. Flagg, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4733) for the relief of the heirs of Charles 
A. Dinkle, heir of John F. Dinkle and J. Daniel Dinkle—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4734) for the relief of heirs of James 
Watson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4735) for the relief of the estate of Jacob 
Custer, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4736) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
Gannon, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4737) for the relief of the estate of John 
Burns, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4738) for the relief of the estate of James 
Allender, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4739) to correct the military record of 
Urias Bolyard, deceased—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4740) to correct the military record of and 
grant to Louis F. Upwright, alias Ludwig F. Rupprecht, an 
honorable discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4741) to correct the military record of 
William D. Garner and grant him an honorable discharge—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4742) to correct the military record of 
Willis B. Cross—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4743) to correct the military record of 
and grant to James Irwin, alias James Williamson, an honor- 
able discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4744) to correct the military record of 
and grant to Lieut. Benjamin S. McDonald an honorable dis- 
charge—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4745) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate 
of James W. Myers, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4746) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Mary E. 
Buckey—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4747) for the relief of the board of edu- 
cation of the Harpers Ferry school district, of Jefferson County, 
W. Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4748) to reimburse the estate of Samuel 
Caldwell, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 4749) providing for the payment of the 
amounts due the employees in and the contractors who fur- 
nished castings to the United States armory at Harpers Ferry, 
Va., from January 1, 1861, to April 19, 1861, inclusive—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 4750) granting 
an increase of pension to Augustus Godat—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4751) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis R. Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VREELAND: A bill (H. R. 4752) granting a pension 
to Edwin Wilcox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WASHBURN: A bill (H. R. 4753) to grant an hon- 
orable discharge to Theodore N. Gates—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4754) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Clement Lamoureaux—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WEISSE: A bill (H. R. 4755) granting an increase of 
pension to Silas J. Crocker—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4756) granting an increase of pension to 
William Dignin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4757) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Dye—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4758). granting an increase of pension to 
William E. McCready—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4759) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelius Palmiteer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4760) granting an increase of pension to 
John Pommerich—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4761) granting an increase of pension to 
Fred Heronimus—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4762) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Roberts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4763) granting an increase of pension to 
James McDonough—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4764) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Daubner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4765) granting an increase of pension to 
John Patterson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4766) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles S. De Voin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4767) granting an increase of pension 
Edward Pfister—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4768) granting an increase of pension 
August Knocke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4769) granting an increase of pension 
Elvin A. Estey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4770) granting an increase of pension 
Michael Smith—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4771) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Blanke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4772) granting an increase of pension 
Math. L. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4773) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Shultz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4774) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Dassow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4775) granting a pension to Margaret Wil- 
liamson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Ilinois: A bill (H. R. 4776) granting a 
pension to Elnora J. Boyer—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4777) granting a pension to Edgar C. 
Sturges—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4778) granting a pension to Adeline 
Camp—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4779) granting a pension to George F. 
MeKnight—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4780) granting a pension to Melinda J. 
Perham Roberts—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4781) granting a pension to Mary O. 
Daum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4782) granting a pension to Adrienne 
Church—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4783) granting an increase of pension 
Frederick A. Battey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4784) granting an increase of pension 
Wilson Wightman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4785) granting an increase of pension 
Edwin N. Gifford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4786) granting an increase of pension 
Elizabeth A. Archer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4787) granting an inerease of pension 
Melchior Hoerner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4788) granting an increase of pension 
James C. Blair—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4789) granting an increase of pension 
Carl B. Traver—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4790) granting an increase of pension 
Isaac Little—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4791) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Odin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4792) granting a pension to John R. 
Shirley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4793) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank C. Bruner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4794) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Frederick Frosch—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4795) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Michael J. Doyle—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4796) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of George S. Green, and to allow his 
widow, Minnie E. Green, a pension—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4797) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Melville N. Goodrich—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4798) to appoint Edgar C. Sturges a cap- 
tain in the army and place him on the retired list—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 


to 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petitions of Wright, Lybarger & Funk, 
of Warsaw, and L. Neiswander, of Holmesville, Ohio—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Petition of many residents of Tennessee, 
favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Knoxyille (Tenn.) Lodge, No. 160, and Mor- 
ristown (Tenn.) Lodge, Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks, favoring the preservation of the American elk—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Clinton Council, No. 83, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, for legislation to more effectually restrict 
immigration—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

Also, petition of Manufacturers and Producers’ Association 
of Knoxyille, Tenn., favoring a higher tariff on tannic acid—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of Oronogo (Mo.) Circle Mining 
Company, for a duty on zinc ore—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. : 

Also, petition of National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
favoring increase of duty on lumber—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
against reduction of tariff on print paper—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of New York members of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, against removal of duty from wood 
pulp—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOK: Petition of employees of Harry C. Aberle & 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., for retention and adoption of the pro- 
posed rates of duty on hosiery—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Frank A. Schimpf and others, favoring a 

higher rate of duty on lithographic products—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. DAWSON: Petitions of J. H. P. Peterson, of Ma- 
quoketa; L. M. Stahle, of North Liberty; and Theo Martin, of 
Bellevue, all in the State of Iowa, favoring reduction of duty 
on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of Waynesboro (Pa.) Lodge, No. 
731, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, favoring a reserve 
for the American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Marblehead Lime Company, of 
Chicago, III., for an investigation by the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey on the subject of lime—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of Paul Taylor Brown Company, of New York, 
against a proposed tariff on fruit with sugar added—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the New England Dry Goods Association, 
against the proposed tariff on hosiery and gloves—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chicago Mill and Lumber Company, of Chi- 
cago, III., against reduction on lumber and its products—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Petition of job printers 
of Salem, Mass., against practice of Post-Oflice Department 
printing return envelopes free of charge—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of residents of Danvers and Groveland, Mass., 
against a duty on coffee and tea—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Paul N. Chaput, of Salem, Mass., favoring re- 
peal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber of 
Commerce, against elimination of the countervailing duty on 
petroleum—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring establishment of a line of steamers by the National 
Government touching all points on the Pacific coast and con- 
necting at Panama with the Panama Railway—to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petitions of citizens of San Jose and numerous citizens 
of San Francisco and Redwood City, all in the State of Cali- 
fornia, protesting against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
S. P. Ulich (H. R. 1964)—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. HOWELL of Utah: Petition of W. H. Wright & Sons 
and other merchants and citizens of Ogden, Utah, against an 
+ ina of tariff on gloves—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. KUSTERMANN: Petition of employees of Green 
Bay (Wis.) Paper and Fibre Company, against reduction of 
duty on plain paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of citizens of Brandon, Minn., 
against a duty on teas and coffees—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, against any reduction of tariff 
on lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of certain residents of Culbertson, 
Nebr., against parcels-post and postal savings bank legisla- 
tion—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. STURGISS: Petitions of Andrew Corrothers, S. J. 
Walter, William Held, J. T. Boyce, and J. M. Cost, all of Graf- 
ton, W. Va., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Leggerman Brothers, New 
York, against increase of duty on chicory—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WANGER: Protest of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
Philadelphia, Pa., against any reduction in the rates of duty 
upon articles in the lumber schedule of the Dingley tariff act— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Petition of Martin Jancer, against reduc- 
tion of the duty on barley, wheat, and other farm products—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of William Chenoueth and 
other citizens of Gassaway, Burnsville, and Sutton, all in the 
State of West Virginia, against parcels-post and postal savings 
bank laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


SENATE. 


THURSDAY, March 25, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Edward E. Hale. 
Mr. CLARENCE D. CLARK, a Senator from the State of W. 
ming, appeared in his seat to-day. É 
The Journal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and 
approved. 
DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 


The VICH-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of the Interior transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a schedule of useless papers, books, and so forth, 
on the files of the Department of the Interior, which are not 
needed in the transaction of public business and are of no per- 
manent value or historical interest. The communication and 
accompanying papers will be referred to the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive 
Departments. 

The Chair appoints the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Simmons] and the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GAL- 
LINGER] members of the joint select committee on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in the act of February 16, 1889. The 
Secretary will notify the House of Representatives of the ap- 
pointment of the committee on the part of the Senate. 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the assistant clerk of the Court of transmit- 
ting a certified copy of the findings of fact and two opinions in 
the cause of John T. Ayres, executor, and the Chickasaw Nation 
v. United States (S. Doc. No. 2) which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Committee on Claims and or- 
dered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 12) authorizing an addi- 
tional number of copies of the daily Recorp to be furnished to 
Senators and Members of the House of Representatives, etc., 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 


Mr. HALE, I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
be to meet on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to, 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Casein 
Manufacturing Company, of New York City, N. Y., praying for 
a protective duty on casein and lactarene, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. . 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce o 
Porto Rico, praying that a duty of at least 5 cents per pound 
be imposed on all foreign coffee, etc., which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition from the olive importers’ com- 
mittee, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for a reduction of the 
duty on olives, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NELSON presented a joint resolution of the legislature 
of Minnesota, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas for the transportation development of the great industrial 
Interior of the continent of North America nature has provid on the 
one hand, the Great Lakes chain, which is the greatest inlan 
the world, and, on the other hand, the Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries, which have no equal as natural transportation channels for a 
great internal commerce ; 

Whereas the freight tonnage shipped from the port of Duluth-Supe- 
rior exceeds that of New York or any other American port, while the 
net tonnage passing from Lake Super through the Soo Canal is 
three times that which passes thro the Suez Sanat in the trade be- 
tween Europe and the Orient, and the Great Lakes fleet is the greatest 
merchant fleet which floats the American flag; 

Whereas Minnesota produces and ships to eastern furnaces annually 
close upon 30,000,000 tons of iron ore, which exceeds one-half of the 
iron-ore product of America and one-fourth that of the world, and 
whereas this iron ore should be converted into iron and steel by 
Minnesota labor on Minnesota soil for distribution throughout the Mis- 
sissipp! Valley and westward, and a great industrial plant for such pur- 
pose k now being established at Duluth ; 

Whereas Minnesota and the 2 upper r e Valley States 
of Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, and North and South Dakota annually 
produce about 300,000,000 bushels of wheat and 900,000,000 bushels of 
corn, oats, and other coarse grains, besides a vast tonnage of flour, 
lumber, live stock, and dairy products, much of which seeks transporta- 
tion to the markets of the world; and 

Whereas the Great Lakes system, which connects with the Atlantic 
seaboard, and the Mississippi River, which flows to the Gulf of Mexico, 
have their common source in Minnesota, the tributaries of the upper 
Mississippi extending within 50 miles of Lake Superior, and the union 
of the Great Lakes and Mississippi watersheds by canalization would 
make the greatest internal waterway of the world: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house is 1 (the senate concurring), 

That it is the sense of the legislature of Minnesota that the commerce 
of this great lake and river should be connected by a national waterway 
canal ; 
Resolved, That such waterway is of the greatest importance to this 
State and Nation, and we hereby pledge the cooperation of the Com- 
monwealth of Minnesota with our Federal Government in the construc- 
tion of such canal and in canalizing the upper Mississippi River ; 

Resolved further, That our Selepa mon in 8 be, and is hereby, 
urged to impress upon Congress the necessity for immediate action in 
constructing such canal, and that a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to each Senator and Representative from this State. 

Adopted by the house of representatives March 11, 1909. 


ARCHIBALD H. VERNON, Chief Clerk. 
Adopted by the senate March 16, 1909. 
Gro. W. Pracney, Secretary of Senate. 


Mr. NELSON presented a joint resolution of the legislature 
of Minnesota, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution. 


Whereas fallen trees and tree tops, and sand bars and other obstruc- 
tions which have gathered and formed around and about the same at 
many and various places in the channel of the lower Minnesota River 
seriously clog the channel thereof, and 2 f impede and practically 
make impossible the natural navigation thereof, and operate to destroy 
navigation thereof and the natural commerce thereon, and, moreover, 
in the seasons of the high waters thereof necessarily cause numerous de- 
structive overflows of said river, at many and various places and in 
many and various localities in the valley thereof, destroying, annually, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of the cultivated crops of the 
valley thereof; and 

Whereas it is supremely necessary and of paramount importance that 
said obstructions be early and effectively removed from the channel of 
said river in order to promote the natural and profitable navigation 
thereof and develop the natural commerce thereon, and in order to pre- 
vent—and such removal is necessary to prevent—the annual, frequent, 
and destructive overflows thereof, as aforesaid, and in order to prevent 
the great annual loss and damage inflicted upon the settlers along said 
river valley resulting from the overflows of the said river, and which 
are caused by the obstructions above referred to; and 

Whereas the said river and the channel thereof and the care thereof, 
are under the jurisdiction of the United States Government, said river 
being classed as navigable: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring) 
That our Representatives in Congress be, and they hereby are, requested 
and urged to forthwith use their influence and utmost endeavor without 
delay to secure from the Congress of the United States authority for 
the use of, and appropriation necessary for the aay use of, govern- 
ment dredges and snag boats sufficient and adequate for the pur of 
the early and complete removal from the channel of the said river of 
all sand bars and other obstructions therein materially obstructing or 
impeding or preventing or making impracticable the natural naviga- 
tion thereof, or materially injurious to the natural commerce thereon, 
or which necessarily cause the destructive overflows thereof: And be it 
further 
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Resolved, That an authenticated copy hereof be mailed to each of our 
said Representatives. 


ADOLPH O. EBERHART, 
Lieutenant-Governor. 
A. J. Rocknn, Speaker. 


Adopted by the house of representatives February 17, 1909. 
ARCHIBALD H, VERNON, Chief Clerk. 


Adopted by the senate February 18, 1909. 
Gro, W. PEACHEY, Secretary. 


Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of sundry granite pro- 
ducers of St. Cloud, Minn., remonstrating against a lower rate 
of duty on rough or finished granite, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minnesota, 
praying for the imposition of a higher duty on lithographic 
products, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I present a brief resolution adopted by 
the Board of Trade of Manchester, N. H., which I ask shall be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution of Manchester (N. H.) Board of Trade. 


The Manchester (N. H.) Board of Trade on March 16, 1909, unani- 
hag d adopted the . 9 3 resolution expressing the attitude of that 
body toward railroad legislation: 

“ Whereas the manufacturing establishments of New Hampshire em- 
120700 at the census of 1905 nearly 70,000 persons, receiving about 

80,000,000 annually in salaries and wages; and 

“Whereas these establishments, in competition with rivals nearer 
the source of raw material and the centers of purchasing population, 
are largely dependent upon swift and regular ioe service; and 

“Whereas there is a widespread apprehension that public hostility 
to railroads will imperil their borrowing capacity and impair their 
confidence in the wisdom of extensive improvements: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Manchester Board of Trade urges the New Hamp- 
shire Senators and Representatives in Congress to use their influence 
in ae of conservatism as to enactments and decrees affecting rail- 
roads. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 
97, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., praying for the enactment of legislation to create a 
national reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care and 
maintenance of the American elk, which was referred to the 
Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a resolution of the legislature of 
Illinois, which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


House resolution 40. Offered by Mr. Lederer, March 17, 1909. 


Whereas there has been recently organized in this country a gigantic 
trade combination and monopoly in connection with the manufacture 
and sale of moving-picture films, machines, and the apparatus used 
therewith ; and 

Whereas such combination is intended to destroy competition and to 
secure a monopoly in this line of business to the parties to such com- 
bination: Be it 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives of the State of INi- 
nois in Congress are hereby requested to oppose any increase of duty on 
imported manufactured moving-picture films and all other legislation 
which may tend to aggrandize such monopoly: Be it further 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives of the State of Tli- 
nois in Con; are hereby requested to aid in 5 an investiga- 
tion of such monopoly to be made by federal intervention and in 
instituting proceedings and passing laws to suppress such combination 
and ane ag Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Senators 
ane 1 5 resentatives of the State of Illinois in Congress by the clerk 
0 ouse. 


Mr. BROWN presented a petition of the Union Veteran Re- 
publican Club of Lincoln, Nebr., praying for the enactment of 
legislation granting a pension of $1 per day to soldiers of the 
Mexican and civil wars, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 739, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, of Plattsmouth, Nebr., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to create a national reserve 
in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance of the 
American elk, which was referred to the Committee on Forest 
Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

Mr. BOURNE presented a joint memorial of the legislature of 
Oregon, which was referred to the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I, F. W. Benson, 1 of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
todian of the seal’ of said tate, do hereby certify that have care- 
fully compared the annexed copy of senate joint memorial No. 1, peti- 
tioning Congress to favor the extension of the service now established 
and in operation from New York to Colon to all Pacific coast points, ete. 
with the original thereof, together with the indorsements thereon, filed 
in the office of the secretary of state of the State of Oregon on the 
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16th day of March, 1909, and that it is a full, true, and complete tran- 
script therefrom and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 
oe at the capitol, at Balen, Oreg., this 17th day of March, A. D. 


[SEAL] F. W. BENSON, 
Secretary of State. 


Senate joint memorial 1. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the legislative assembly of the State of Oregon, 

respectfully represent that— 

hereas there is prn need of pace ed a competition on the 
Pacific coast via the Isthmus of Panama for the use and benefit of the 
producers and consumers of the entire Pacific coast; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States has established and 
is maintaining from points on the Atlantic coast to the city of Colon, 
on the Isthmus of Panama, a line of steamships operated in connection 
with the Panama Railroad; and 

Whereas because of recent advances in transcontinental railroad 
freight rates the freight tolls into and out of the State of Oregon and 
into and out of other Pacific coast States have been advanced so that 
several millions of dollars per annum will be exacted from the pro- 
ducers and consumers of this section by reason of said advance, and 
that this action on the t of the railroads results not only in the 
levy of an enormous additional tax, but also necessarily restricts the 
output of our fisheries and manufactures and the sales of the products 
of the farm and orchard: Therefore be it 

Resolved, First. That your memorialists favor the extension, at as 
early date as possible, of the service now ished and in operation 
from New York to Colon to all Pacific coast points in order that relief 
both in rates and in additional facilities may be afforded to the manu- 
facturers, merchants, and producers of the Pacific coast. 

Second. That we favor the passage of the bill introduced in Con- 
gress by Representative MCLACHLAN, of California, having for its pur- 
pose the establishing and operating of a through line of steamers in 
conjunction with the Panama Railroad from all Atlantic coast ports to 
all Pacific coast ports. 

Third. That in the event this is found impracticable or that there 
will be unusual delay, we favor the estab! ent of an American- 
owned and American-manned line of steamships between all Atlantic 
pons, said line to be assisted in its establishment and maintenance by 

e department of the General Government in all lawful ways. 

Fourth. That this memorial be forwarded to our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives In Congress, with the request that they present the same 
and that they exert all possible efforts to have the wishes of this 
State as contained in this memorial carried out, and that they be fur- 
ther requested to present a copy of these resolutions to the President 
of these United States and to the Secretary of War. 

Passed the House March 15, 1909. 

C. N. MCARTHUR, 


Speaker of the House. 


JAY BOWERMAN, 
President of the Senate. 

Indorsements : Senate joint memorial No. 1. William H. Barry, chief 
clerk. Executive ng OTe State of Oregon. Received March 16, 
1909. Filed March 16, 1909. F. W. Benson, secretary of state. 

Mr. BOURNE presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Seattle, Wash., and a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the establishment of 
a line of steamships from the Pacific coast ports to Panama, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 

Mr. KEAN presented the petition of S. Wegner, of Bound 
Brook, N. J., praying for the repeal of the duty on lumber, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Sum- 
mit, N. J., praying for the appointment of a permanent tariff 
commission, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Division No. 688, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Elizabeth, N. J., re- 
monstrating against the appointment of a permanent tariff 
commission, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NIXON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Nevada, 
praying for the imposition of a protective duty on zinc ores, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES presented a joint memorial of the legislature of 
Washington, which was réferred to the Committee on Forest 
Reservations and the Protection of Game and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


House joint memorial 6. 


To the honorable Senate and 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 

Whereas state road No. 5 has been located in the State of Washing- 
ton, which road, when completed, will afford communication between 
as = Lewis County, and North Yakima, in Yakima County, in said 

tate; an 


Passed the senate March 15, 1909. 


Whereas in Yakima County said road has been completed to the east 
line of the forest reserve, and a | portion of said road has been built 
in Lewis County, west of said reserve; and 

Whereas said road as laid ont and constructed passes through the 
Rainier Forest Reserve, as follows: 

Beginning on the east boundary of the Rainier Forest Reserve on the 
west boundary of e 2 north, range 7 east, Willamette meri 
Washington, near the bank of the Cowlitz River, and running thence up 
the Cowlitz River and its tributaries to the Carlton Pass, in the summit 
of the Cascade Mountains; thence down Bumping River and the Natchez 
River to the east boundary of said forest reserve on the east boundary 


of ö 16 north, range 14 east, Willamette meridian, Washington; 
an 
Whereas said road so passing through said reserve will be of great 


benefit and convenience in the inspection and 
and will also relieve the Government from 
roads or trails through said reserve; 

erefore, your memorialists, the members of the eleventh legislative 
session assembled of the State of Washington, hereby most respectfully 
urge that said road be constructed through said forest reserve at the 
expense of the Government of the United States. 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 
ours, truly, J. E. LEONARD. 


Mr. JONES presented a memorial of the Merchants’ Pro- 
tective Association, of Elma, Wash., remonstrating against the 
imposition of a duty on coffee, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Washing- 
ton, remonstrating against the removal of the duty on coal, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BURTON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ohio, 
praying for a reduction of the duty on wool, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I present a memorial of 
the legislature of North Dakota, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I suggest that a memorial from the 
legislature of a State ought to be read and not merely printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I should be glad to have 
the memorial read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the memorial 
will be read. No objection is heard. 

The memorial was read and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution. 


Whereas the present tariff system has created conditions in the 
United States which need to be remedied, especially in such cases 
where it has brought a number of necessities of life under the absolute 
control of a small number of unprincipled trust magnates, we believe 
in a wise and adequate reduction; but 

Whereas the tariff rates now existing for the protection of farm 

roducts have proven to be highly beneficial to all agricultural States: 
ow, therefore, be it 


reservation of the forests, 
e expense of constructing 


representatives ä ah i 1 reli oa 
spectfully reques o use a onorable means to have the present 
tariff rates on all farm products retained. 2 


I hereby certify that the above resolution originated in the senate 
and was concurred in by the house of representatives of the eleventh 
legislative assembly of the State of North Dakota. 

James W. FOLEY, Secretary. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. I present a joint resolution of the legisla- 
ture of South Dakota. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask that the joint resolution be read. 
I desire to say in explanation of my insistence that these reso- 
lutions be read that, without reference to the merits of the reso- 
lutions themselves, we owe a certain respect to the legislatures 
of the States of the Union in having them read and entered at 
length in the Recorp. I insist that such resolutions shall be read. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read and 
referred to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 

I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota, and keeper of 
the ga seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instrument of 
writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No, 17, as 
passed by the legislature of 1909 of the State of South Dakota, with all 
the indorsements thereon and of the whole thereof, and has been com- 
pared with the original now on file in this office, 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
eres seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre this 
SAMUEL C. POLLEY, 


th day of February, 1909, 
[sear] 
Secretary of State. 


House joint resolution. 


A joint resolution memorializing Congress to maintain and increase the 
tariff upon wool. 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the State of South 
Dakota (the senate concurring): 

fore competition in the wool market is so strong that the 

price of wool in the United States is frequently reduced below the price 

of production and a great and profitable industry is crippled thereby; 


an 

Whereas it is with proper protection perfectly possible for the farmers 
of the United States to not only supply the entire American demand for 
wool, but to, as well, produce large quantities for exportation: There- 


ore, 

Resolved, That the I lature of the State of South Dakota hereby 
petitions the Congress of the United States to maintain the tariff upon 
wool in the revision of the tariff schedules now in contemplation. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. I present a joint resolution of the legis- 
lature of South Dakota, which I ask may be read and referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
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There being no objection, the joint resolution was read and 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, as follows: 


STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


UNITED STATES or AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 

I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota, and keeper of 
the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instrument 
of writing is a trne and correct copy of house joint resolution No. 8 as 
pone by the legislature of 1909, and of the whole thereof, and has 

compared with the original now on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre 
this 2d day of February, 1909. 

SAMUEL C. POLLE 


[SEAL.] * 
2 Secretary of State. 
A joint resolution memorializing Congres to open Indian reservations 
in South Dakota. 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring): 

ereas over 10, „000 acres of fine agricultural land in the west 

half of the State is Indian reservation, unimproved and undeveloped, 

and so situated as to retard greatly the 5 of territory already 
opened to settlement in the west half of the State; and 

Whereas the opening of the land would benefit the Indians, would be 
the home of thousands of settlers, and would materially add to the reve- 
nues of the State: 

We therefore submit to our United States Senators and Members of 
Comte the advisability of causing such treaties to be made with the 
Indians on each of the reservations within this State, and the enact- 
ment of such laws as will open all, or as much as possible, of the 
territory embraced In these reservations with the utmost dispatch. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. I present a joint resolution of the legis- 
lature of South Dakota, which I ask may be read and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, as follows: 


STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


UNITED States or America, State of South Dakota: 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota and keeper of 
the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instrument of 
writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No. 12 as 
passed by the legislature of 1909, together with all indorsements thereon 
and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with the original now 
on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 

eat seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre 

is 9th day of February, 1909, 

LS TAL. SAMUEL C. POLLEY, 

Secretary of State. 
House joint reslution. 


A r resolution and memorial ara the Congress of the United 
tates to make Fort Meade, S. Dak., a brigade post, with permanent 
brick or stone barracks, officers’ quarters, and other buildings. 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the State of South 
Dakota (the senate 3 

Whereas Fort Meade is centrally located with reference to all the In- 
dian reservations in North and South Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming, 
upon which there are quartered about 40,000 uncivilized Indians; and 

Whereas Fort Meade is the only military post in South Dakota, and 
the only post in the whole Northwest ing the rogoi strategic 
advantages to exercise surveillance over the Indians and afford proper 
protection ve! the property and people of this rich and rapidly developing 
country; an 2 

Whereas the lines of railroad now in operation offer transportation 
facilities over four lines in four different directions, forming a is for 
ae „5 enabling troops to quickly reach any point of 
trouble; an 

Whereas Fort Meade has a large timber reservation with the Black 
Hills Forest Reserve, upon which there is pine timber and an abundant 
supply of pure mountain spring water, and also a military reservation, 
2 miles by 6 miles in area, with all available adjoining land needed for 
the requirements of a brigade post, which collectively would include the 
level and vege | prairie, TR —. and wooded streams of water, bluffs and 
brakes, bare hills and ti red mountains, offering all practicable va- 
rieties of country for maneuvers; and 

Whereas the 8 records show that the pure, malaria-free, 
bracing — renders Fort Meade the healthiest post garrisoned in 
America; an 

Whereas Fort Meade is in process of rebuilding as a two-squadron 
cavalry post, there having been built in the past six years brick and 
stone Barracks for eight troops, hospital, post exchange, line and field 
officers’ quarters, noncommissioned officers’ quarters, bakery, powder 
magazine, stables, fire station, water system and concrete reservoir, 
sewer system and stable drain, maca roads and cement walks, 
electric-light wiring; and other permanent improvements, modern and 
up-to-date and costing over $600,000: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we favor, and earnestly urge the Congress of the 
United States by proper enactment to di ate, Fort Meade as a brigade 
post and provide for the erection of additional barracks, quarters, and 
other structures ample and suitable for the proper garrison thereof: 
And be it further 

Resolved, That we request our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress to employ their best efforts to compass this end. 


Mr. SHIVELY presented petitions of Local Lodge No. 1077, 
of Greencastle; of Local Lodge No. 560, of Frankfort; of Local 
Lodge No. 368, of Elwood; of Local Lodge No. 981, of East 
Chicago; of Local Lodge No. 270, of New Albany; of Local 
Lodge No. 155, of Fort Wayne; and of Local Lodge No. 235, 
of South Bend, all of the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks, in the State of Indiana, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to create a national reserve in the State of Wyoming 
for the care and maintenance of the American elk, which were 
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referred to the Committee on Forest Reservations and.the Pro- 
tection of Game. 

He also presented petitions of the Tell City Improvement 
Association, of Tell City; the Commercial Club of Lawrence- 
burg; the Commercial Club of Michigan City; and the Coal 
Exchange of Jeffersonville, all in the State of Indiana, pray- 
ing that an appropriation of $50,000,000 be made for the im- 
provement of the inland waterways of the country, which were 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CLAPP. I present a joint resolution of the legislature 
of the State of Minnesota for reading and reference. i 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, as follows: 


Joint resolution. 


Whereas fallen trees and tree tops and sand bars and other obstruc- 
tions which haye gathered and formed around and about the same at 
many and various- places in the channel of the lower Minnesota 
River seriously clog the channel thereof, seriously impede 
and practically make im ble the natural navigation thereof, and 
operate to destroy navigation thereof and the natural commerce thereon, 
and, moreover, in the seasons of the high waters thereof necessarily 
cause numerous destructive overflows of said river, at many and various 

laces and in many and various localities in the valley thereof, destroy- 
ng annually hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of the cultivated 
crops of the valley thereof; and 2 

Whereas it is supremely necessary and of paramount importance that 
said obstructions be early and effectively- removed from the channel of 
said river in order to promote the natural and profitable navigation 
thereof and develop the natural commerce thereon and in order to 
prevent, and such removal is necessary to prevent, the annual, fre- 
quent, and destructive overflows thereof, as aforesaid, and in order to 
prevent the great annual loss and damage inflicted upon the settlers 
along said river valley resulting from the overflows of the said river 
and which are caused by the obstructions aboye referred to; and 

Whereas the said river and the channel thereof, and the care thereof, 
are under the jurisdiction of the United States Government, said river 
being classed as navigable: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring) 
That our Representatives in Congress be, and they hereby are, requested 
and urged to forthwith use their influence and utmost endeavor, with- 
out delay, to secure from the Congress of the United States authority 
for the use of, and appropriation neces: for the early use of govern- 
ment dredges and snag boats sufficient and adequate for the purpose of 
the early and complete removal from the channel of the said river of all 
sand bars and other obstructions therein materially obstructing or 
impeding or preventing or making impracticable the natural naviga- 
tion thereof or materially injurious to the natural commerce thereon 
— necessarily cause the destructive overflows: And be it 
‘urther 

Resolved, That an authenticated copy hereof be mailed to each of 
our said Representatives. 

ADOLPH O. EBERHARD, 
Lieutenant- Governor. 
A. J. Rockxn, Speaker. 
Adopted by the house of representatives February 17, 1909. 
ARCHIBALD H. VERNON, 


Chief Clerk. 
Adopted by the senate February 18, 1909. 
Gro. W. PEACHEY, Secretary. 


Mr. CLAPP. I present a joint resolution, of the legislature of 
Minnesota, which I ask may be read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, as follows: 


Whereas for the transportation development of the great industrial 
interior of the continent of North America, nature has provided, on the 
one hand, the Great Lakes chain, which is the test Inland sea in 
the world, and, on the other hand, the Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries, which have no equal as natural transportation channels, for a 


great internal commerce; 

Whereas the freight tonna shipped from the port of Duluth- 
Superior exceeds that of New York, or sny other American port, while 
the net tonnage passing from Lake Superior through the Soo Canal is 
three times that which passes through the Suez Canal in the trade be- 
tween Europe and the Orient, and the Great Lakes fleet is the greatest 
merchant fleet which floats the American flag; 

Whereas Minnesota produces and ships to eastern furnaces annually, 
close upon 30,000,000 tons of iron ore, which exceeds one-half of the 
lron-ore product of America and one-fourth that of the world, and 
whereas this iron ore should be converted into iron and steel by Minne- 
sota labor on Minnesota soll for distribution throughout the Mississippi 
Valley and westward, and a great industrial plant for such purpose 
now being established at Duluth; 

Whereas Minnesota and the near-by upper Mississippi Valley States 
of Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, North and South- Dakota annually pro- 
duce about 300,000,000 bushels of wheat and 900,000,000 bushels of 
corn, oats, and other coarse grains, besides a vast tonnage of flour, lum- 
ber, live stock, and dairy products, much of which seeks transportation 
to the markets of the world; and 

Whereas the Great Lakes system, which connects with the Atlantic 
seaboard, and the Mississippi River, which flows to the Gulf of Mexico, 
have their common source in Minnesota, the tributaries of the upper 
Missisippi extending within 50 miles of Lake Superior, and the on 
of the Great Lakes and Mississippi watersheds by canalization would 
make the 3 internal waterway of the world: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That it is the sense of the legislature of Minnesota that the commerce 
of this great lake and river should be connected by a national water- 


way canal; 
esolved, That such waterway is of the greatest importance to this 
State and Nation, and we hereby pledge the cooperation of the Com- 
monwealth of Minnesota with our Federal Government in the construc- 
tion of such canal and in canalizing the upper Mississippi River; 
Resolved further, That our del tion in Co: is here! 05 


n be, and 
to impress upon Congress the necessity he immediate action 


1969. 


constructing such canal, and that a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
each Senator and Representative from this State. 
Adopted by the house of representatives March 11, 1909. 
ARCHIBALD H. VERNON, 
Chief Clerk, 


Gro. W. PEACHEY, 
Secretary of Senate. 


Mr. CLAPP presented a memorial of granite companies of St. 
Cloud, Rockville, Granite City, and East St. Cloud, all in the 
State of Minnesota, remonstrating against a reduction of the 
duty on granite and granite products, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. WETMORE. I present a resolution of the legislature of 
Rhode Island, which I ask may be read and referred to the 
Cominittee on Commerce, 

There being no objection, the resolution was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, as follows: 


STATE oF RHODE ISLAND, IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
January Session, A. D. 1909. 


Resolution requesting the Senators and Representatives in Congress to 
urge Congress to make an ge Pa hye of $40,000 to reimburse the 
State of Rhode Island and the town of New Shoreham for expendi- 
tures in opening, keeping, and protecting the breachway at Great 
Salt Pond, Block Island. 

Whereas the town of New Shoreham has expended the sum of $40,000 
in causing the breachway or channel existing between the Great Salt 
Pond, in said town, and the sea to be opened and in keeping and pro- 
tecting such breachway so opened in accordance with the provisions of 
chapter 1289 of the public laws, entitled “An act to encourage and pro- 
tect the fishing industries of the State,” passed 71 the general assembly 
at its January session, A. D. 1894, and chapter 1435 of the public laws, 
entitled “An act to complete and protect the 8 at Great Salt 
Pond, Block Island.“ passed by the general assembly at its January ses- 
sion, A. D. 1895; an 

Whereas the sum of $40,000 so expended by said town was borrowed 
by said town of New Shoreham from the State of Rhode Island upon 
t j promissory notes of said town for the aggregate sum of $40, 5 
an 

Whereas the State of Rhode Island, by the resolution passed by the 
general assembly at its January on, A. D. 1908, canceled the in- 

ebtedness represented by notes for the sum of $15,000 then past due 
and caused said notes for said sum of $15,000 to be canceled and sur- 
rendered up to the town treasurer of the town of New Shoreham; and 

Whereas by reason of the opening of said breachway or channel and 
the maintenance and protection of said breachway said Great Salt Pond 
has become an important national harbor of refuge for vessels engaged 
in the coasting trade and in the . of New England. and 
the expenditures made by the town of New Shoreham as aforesaid have 
inured to the advantage of the coastwise commerce of the United States: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this general bat rate! requests the Senators and Re 
resentatives from this State in the Congress of the United States 
urge the appropriation by Congress of the sum of $25,000 to reimburse 
the town of New Shoreham for the expenditures made by it in opening, 
keeping, and protecting said breachway, and the further sum of $15,000 
to reimburse the State of Rhode Island for the amount loaned upon the 
notes of the town of New Shoreham canceled by the State as aforesaid. 

STATE or RHopp ISLAND, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Providence, March 16, 1909. 

I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the original reso- 
lution passed by the general assembly of the State of Rhode Island on 
the 16th day of March, A. D. 1909. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State aforesaid the date first above written. 

[sEAL.] CHARLES P. BENNETT, 

Secretary of State. 

Mr. GAMBLE presented a petition of Local 7089, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Mitchell, S. Dak., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to create a national 
reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance 
of the American elk, which was referred to the Committee on 
Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

Mr. CARTER. I present senate joint memorial No. 5 of 
the legislature of Montana, favoring the donation of 150,000 
acres of public land to the state penitentiary of Montana, 
150,000 acres in aid and on account of the state insane asylum, 
and 150,000 acres of public land in aid and on account of the 
state orphans’ home. I ask that the joint memorial be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Territories. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Territories and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint memorial 5. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 

Whereas it was the manifest intention of Congress when the Terri- 
tory of Montana was admitted into the Union as a State to set aside 
and donate public lands to aid in the establishment of all public insti- 
tutions, following a long-established precedent; and 

Whereas through oversight and inadvertence no donation was made 
on account of the state penitentiary, the state asylum for the insane, 
nor 5 home, as was the case in other States: Now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we, your memorialis petition and earnestly urge 
that there be set aside and donated out of and from the unappropriated 
lands of the United States lying and being within the borders of the 
State of Montana 150,000 acres in aid and on account of the state 
penitentiary of Montana, 150,000 acres in aid and on account of the 
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Adopted by the senate March 16, 1909. 
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asylum for the insane, and 150,000 in aid and on account of the 
orphans’ home: Be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and is hereby, instructed 
to forthwith transmit copies of this memorial, properly authenticated, 
to the Secretary of the Interior and to our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. . 

W. R. LLEN, 
President of the Senate. 


W. W. MCDOWELL, 
Speaker of the House. 
Approved March 10, 1909. 
EDWIN L. Norris, Governor. 


Filed March 10, 1909, at 2 o'clock p. m. 
A. N. T. 


‘ODER, 2 
Secretary of State. 
UNITED STATES or America, State of Montana, ss: 


I, A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy of the 
senate joint memorial No. 5, enacted by the eleventh session of the 
legislative assembly of the State of Montana and approved by Edwin L. 
Norris on the 10th day of March, 1909. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. Done at the CI of Helena, the capital of 
said State, this 18th day of March, A. D. 1909. 2 

. N. YODER, 


[SEAL.] 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. CARTER. I present senate concurrent resolution No. 1 
of the legislature of Montana, praying for the improvement of 
the Missouri River, the Yellowstone River, or the Red River 
of the North. 

I ask that the concurrent resolution be printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution 1. 


Whereas the National Rivers and Harbors Congress has asked that 
provision be made for $500,000,000 to be expended for the development 
of the navigate waterways of the United States; and 

Whereas it has been publicly announced by a high and well-informed 
official of the United States that a sum of about $275,000,000 has 
already been appropriated and authorized to be expended upon works 
now undertaken and to be hereafter completed on the rivers and harbors 
of the United States; and 

Whereas none of said $275,000,000 is being expended on the 1,600 
miles of the navigable Missouri River above Sioux City; and 

Whereas the report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors recommends the improvement of the Missouri River below Sioux 
Ci (which is concur: in by the United States engineers), and its 
estimate provides for the general improvement of the Missouri River 
below Sioux City, Iowa, of which sum $2,000,000 is to be expended 
annually upon the Missouri River from Kansas City to St. Louis; and 

Whereas no estimates have been made for the general improvement 
of the Missouri River aboye Sioux City, Iowa, or the Yellowstone 
River or the Red River of the North; and 

Whereas no money is being expended nor has provision been made to 
expend any part of the aforementioned $42,500, within the States of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana; and 

Whereas the United States engineers’ estimate, submitted to the 
Chief of Engineers and through him submitted to the present Congress, 
makes practically no provision for any expenditure for the improve- 
ment or snagging of the upper Missouri River above Sioux City or the 
Yellowstone River in North Dakota and Montana; and 

Whereas commerce carried on these streams during the year 1908 in 
the localities mentioned exceeds that of the Missouri River below 
Sioux City: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 
That our Senators and Representative in Congress be requested to im- 
mediately obtain proper estimates Need the War Department of the 
requirements for the permanent general improvement of the Missouri 
River between Sioux City, Iowa, and Fort Benton, Mont., and the 
Yellowstone River between its mouth and Terry, Mont., and on the 
Red River of the North between Fargo, N. Dak., and the international 
boundary line, and for the specific improvement and the revetment of 
the river banks at several points, namely, in the vicinity of Judith 
Frazier, and Mondak, Mont., and other places where caving banks 
menace river craft and destroy the channel; and that they be re- 
quested to obtain suitable appropriations from the present Congress 
wherewith to make these specific improvements promptly, and, in the 
event of there being no river and harbor bill, they be requested to secure 
adequate appropriations for these ific improvements through some 
other measure, so as to maintain the channel of these rivers for the 

urpose of protecting and providing for the present and continually 
eeaolvsd, ‘That a certined f thi 
‘esolved, a cer copy o s resolution be sen 
tors and Representative in 5 — = our 
W. R. ALLEN, 


President of the . 
W. W. eee * 

c 
3 1990 peaker of the House. 
EDWIN L. Norris, Governor. 


Filed March 6, 1909, at 3.30 o'clock p. m. 
A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 
UNITED STATES oF AMERICA, State of Montana, ss; 


I, A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do he 
certify that the above is a true and correct copy of — concurrent 
resolution No. 1, enacted by the eleventh session of the legislative as- 
sembly of the State of Montana and approved by Edwin L. Norris, 
governor of sald State, on the 6th day of March, A. D. 1909. 

— — s§ Pep I = neem eat = hand and affixed the 
great seal of sa ne a e city of Helena, the capi 
said prase, this 18th day of March, A. D. 1909. EN panor 


„ YODER 
Secretary of State. 
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Mr. CARTER. I present senate joint resolution No. 6 of the 
legislature of Montana, praying for the establishment of a new 
division of the Railway Mail Service, to include the States of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana and the Territory of 
Alaska, to be known as “ division No, 13.” I ask that the joint 
resolution be printed in the Rrecorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 6. 

Whereas the present tal divisions of the Railway Mail Service now 
established in the Northwest are of that size that proper ana i conven- 
ient consideration can not be rere co at all of the territory, th 
being com of part of the eigh a t of the tenth Railway 
Mail Service divisions, the 3 05 3 being at Zan 
Francisco, Cal., and the latter at St. Paul, Minn.; 

Whereas it appears from all of the evidence at band that it would be 
extremely desirable that a 1 i be — of portions of the 
said two divisions, to wit, — Laak o. Washington. and 
acter pee the same to constitute 5 ail Service Division No. 13: 

e ore 

We, the senate (the house concurring), most earnestly and res 
fully pray that an act of Congress be p creating a new div — 5 
of the Rallway Mail Service, consisting 0 f the States of Oregon, Wash- 
in on; ao and Montana and the Territory of Alaska; and 

secretary of state of Montana is hereby directed to send a copy 
of this petition to the Congress of Ree, States, 


ALLEN, 
President 520 the Senate. 

W. W. McDow: 
Speaker 3 the House. 


EDWIN L. Norris, Governor. 
Filed March 6, 1909, at 3.30 o'clock R: m, 
A. N. YopER, 


Approved March 6, 1909. 


Secretary of State. 
Unxirep STATES or America, State of Montana, ss: 

I, A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the above is a true and correct co copy of senate joint — 
tion No. 6, enacted by the eleventh session the 1 lative assembly 
of the State of Montana, and ar ef 1 by Edwin L. Norris, governor of 


1 have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 


ee tae A. N. Yoorr, Secretary of State. 

Mr. CARTER. I present a senate substitute for house con- 
current resolution No. 6, of the legislature of Montana, relating 
to the classification of the mineral lands within the land grant 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. I ask that the con- 
current resolution be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Senate substitute for house concurrent resolution 6. 
To the honorable Senate and 
House of Representatives in + oe assembled: 

a bill was by Congr. providing for the classifica- 
tion of the mineral la: in the "Northen 2 Pacific land t, and where 
a classification was — to be made by certain cials known as 

tion of the work of such mineral-land commission- 
ers by special fi 


fact that said former Sealed mineral-lan 
scientific, worthless, and 
within the Northern Pacific land grant, and to the ent of the 
Government and public; 

Whereas such investigation has shown e pretended classification to 
be inaccurate and devoid of merit; and 

Whereas as a result of an investigation by the Interior De 
of less than 50 
acres of 8 


ent 
y 20,000 


by the legislati bly of th rales Now sweeten os 
Resolved e ative assembly o e e o ana e 
senate concurring), That we humbly petition and mest of the Na- 
tional Congress that it s an act eee for a just, honest, and 
thorough mineral reclassification of all lands of the State of Montana 
within the Northern Pacific land grant, 


involves mineral 


W. R. ALLEN, 
President of the Senate. 
W. W. MCDOWELL. 
Speaker of the House. 


March 4, 1909. 
Approve neha L. Norris, Gerernor. 
March 1909, at 11.05 o'clock p. 
— iy A. N. ‘Yoon, Secretary of State. 
7 STATES OF AMERICA, State of Montana, es: 


r hou 5 enacted by the eleventh session 
org the lezisiative assembly of — State of Montana, and oved 
Edwin I. Norris, governor of said State, on the 4th day of Alarch, 1 1009, 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
great seal of said State. 
Done at the ot 1505 Helena, the capital of said State, this 18th day 


of March, 
[sear] A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 


Mr. BRIGGS presented a petition of the Verona Chemical 
Company, of Newark, N. J., praying for an increase in the pro- 
posed duty on saccharine, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Verona Chemical Company, 
of Newark, N. J., praying for an increase of the duty on vanillin, 
and that cloves be placed on the free list, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Campbell, Morrell & Co., of 
Passaic, N, J., praying that gypsum be placed on the free -list, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the J. & S. S. Thompson Com- 
pany, of Elizabeth, N. J., praying for the repeal of the tariff on 
crude gypsum rock, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Stengal & Rothschild, of New- 
ark, N. J., praying that raw hides be placed on the ‘free list, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Robertson Art Tile Com- 
pany, of Trenton, N. J., praying for the retention of paragraph 
83 of the proposed tariff Jaw, relating to the duty on tiles, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a petition of J. C. Mahlan, of Ridgewood, 
N. J., praying for the adoption of certain changes in Schedule 
G of the present tariff law relating to the duty on currants, 
dates, citron, almonds, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Richard Meyer, of New 
Durham, N. J., remonstrating against the proposed reduction 
of the duty on leather used in the manufacture of pianofortes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Lodge No. 340, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, of Newark, N. J., re- 
monstrating against the reduction of the duty on iron and 
steel, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of John H. Stoddart, general 
manager of the New York Underwriters’ Agency, of New York 
City, N. Y., remonstrating against the adoption of a federal in- 
heritance tax, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BURKETT presented a petition of sundry lithographers 
of Omaha, Nebr., praying for an increase of the import duty on 
+ ae Tei products, which was referred to the Committee on 

nance. 

Mr. DEPEW presented a memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Gouverneur, N. Y., remonstrating against any reduc- 
tion being made in the duty on paper, wood pulp, sulphite, and 
lumber, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Utica, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
for the improvement of the rivers and harbors of the country, 


‘which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


He also presented a petition of the Adirondack Lumber Manu- 
facturers and Shippers’ Association, of Utica, N. Y., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to insure the conservation of the 
Adirondack forest, which was referred to the Committee on 
Conservation of National Resources. 

He also presented petition of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying for the imposition of a higher import duty on litho- 
graphic produets, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. STEPHENSON presented a memorial of the Menasha 
Paper Company, of Menasha; of the Grand Rapids Pulp and 
Paper Company; of the Nekoosa Edwards Paper Company, of 
Port Edwards; ‘of the Nekoosa Edwards Paper Company, of 
Nekoosa; and of the Union Bag and Paper Company, of Kau- 
kauna, all in the State of Wisconsin, remonstrating against the 
repeal of the duty on print paper, wood pulp, etc., which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 665, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, of Marshfield, Wis., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to create a national reserve in 
the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance of the 
American elk, which was referred to the Committee on Forest 
Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

He also presented a petition of sundry lithographers of Wis- 
consin, praying for the imposition of a higher import duty 
lithographic products, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Prairie du 
Chien, Wis., praying that an appropriation be made for the 
improvement and regulation of the Mississippi River in the vicin- 
ity of Prairie du Chien, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


1909. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first and 
second times by unanimous consent, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 496) to amend an act approved January 5, 1905, 
entitled “An act to incorporate the American National Red 
Cross;” to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 497) to renew and extend certain letters patent; 
and 

A bill (S. 498) to renew and extend certain letters patent; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

A bill (S. 499) making appropriation for expenses incurred 
under the treaty of Washington; 

A bill (S. 500) for the relief of George Q. Allen; and 

A bill (S. 501) for the relief of Lucy L. Bane; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 502) to create in the War and Navy departments, 
respectively, a roll to be known as the “civil war officers’ 
annuity honor roll,” to authorize placing thereon, with pay, cer- 
tain surviving officers who served in the Volunteer or Regular 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in the civil 
war and who are not now on the retired list of the Regular 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 503) to remoye the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Edward Callan; 

A bill (S. 504) authorizing the President to transfer First 
Lieut. George G. Craig, Medical Reserve Corps, United States 
Army, to the Medical Corps, United States Army, and place him 
on the retired list; and 

A bill (S. 505) to correct the military record of Andrew 
Edgar; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 506) for the relief of William Boldenweck, assist- 
ant treasurer of the United States at Chicago; to the Committee 
on Finance, 

A bill (S. 507) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 


E. Boyd; 

A bill (S. 508) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Clayton ; 

A bill (S. 509) granting an increase of pension to Asher M. 
Castle; 

A bill (S. 510) granting an increase of pension to Marion 
Campbell; 

A bill (S. 511) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
V. Carey; 

A bill (S. 512) granting an increase of pension to James 
Clark; 


A bill (S. 513) granting a pension to Charles Ames; 

A bill (S. 514) granting an increase of pension to Nelson 
Arsuall; 

A bill (S. 515) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Ashton ; 

A bill (S. 516) granting an increase of pension to Ira Bacon; 

A bill (S. 517) granting an increase of pension to Laban S. 
Babbitt; 

A bill (S. 518) granting an increase of pension to Joseph H. 
Bayles; 

À bill (S. 519) granting an increase of pension to Ira Bell; 

A bill (S. 520) granting an increase of pension to William T. 
Coleman; 

A bill (S. 521) granting an increase of pension to Isaac B. 
Doolittle ; 

A bill (S. 522) granting an increase of pension to William 
Donegan; 

A bill (S. 523) granting a pension to John Donnelly; and 

A bill (S. 524) granting an increase of pension to Aaron V. 
Davis; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 525) to amend the act of March 3, 1891, entitled 
“An act to provide for ocean mail service between the United 
States and foreign ports and to promote commerce;” to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 526) for the relief of the State of New Hampshire; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 527) for the erection of a statue to the memory of 
Gen. James Miller at Peterboro, N. H.; and 

A bill (S. 528) for the erection of an equestrian statue of 
Maj. Gen. John Stark in the city of Manchester, N. H.; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 529) to provide for a term of the circuit and dis- 
trict courts at Keene, N. H.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 530) to amend an act entitled “An act donating 
public lands to the several States and Territories which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,” approved July 2, 1862, and the acts supplementary thereto, 
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so as to extend the benefits thereof to the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 531) to further protect the public health, and im- 
posing additional duties upon the Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service; to the Committee on Public Health and Na- 
tional Quarantine. 

A bill (S. 582) to correct the military record of Mirrick R. 
Burgess; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: 

A bill (S. 533) for the erection of a public building at Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 534) granting a pension to John Sherwood; 

A bill (S. 535) granting a pension to Olive L. Thew; 

A bill (S. 586) granting a pension to Rose A. Rowell; and 

A bill (S. 587) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
wat (with accompanying papers); to tke Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 538) to amend sections 2586 and 2587 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, as amended by the acts of 
April 25, 1882, and August 28, 1890, relating to collection dis- 
tricts in Oregon; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 539) to authorize the sale of certain lands belong- 
ing to the Indians on the Siletz Indian Reservation, in the State 
of Oregon; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 540) granting a pension to Susan E. Baker; and 

A bill (S. 541) granting an increase of pension to William F. 
Hodges; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 542) creating an adđitional division of the Railway 
Mail Service, with headquarters at Omaha, Nebr., and provid- 
ing the necessary officials therefor; to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

A bill (S. 543) to amend section 15 of an act to amend the 
national banking laws, approved May 30, 1908; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 544) for the relief of the heirs of David W. Dod- 
son, deceased; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 545) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Jacob Byers; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 546) to correct the naval record of William Lewis 
Holland; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 547) granting an increase of pension to William 
P. Snowden; 

A bill (S. 548) granting an increase of pension to Osmund 
Mikesell ; 

A bill (S. 549) granting an increase of pension to James 
Thompson ; 

A bill (S. 550) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Denyant ; 

A bill (S. 551) granting an increase of pension to Asa J. 
Clother ; 

A bill. (S. 552) granting an increase of pension to A. J. 
Snowden ; 

A bill (S. 553) granting a pension to Catherine Kelly; 

8 rages (S. 554) granting an increase of pension to Otis B, 
mith ; 

A bill (S. 555) granting a pension to Catherine Mastick: 

85 bill (S. 556) granting an increase of pension to William 
elley ; 

A bill (S. 557) granting an increase of pension to John M, 
Bayley; 

Sir: bill (S. 558) granting an increase of pension to Milton H, 
ates; 

8 A ba (S. 559) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
overt; 

= A bill (S. 560) granting an increase of pension to Samuel S. 
eters; 

A bill (S. 561) granting an increase of pension to Reubin P, 
McCutchen (with an accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 562) granting an increase of pension to Daniel B. 
Bailey (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 563) granting a pension to Elizabeth S. Reed (with 
an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 564) granting a pension to Ida M. Smith; and 

A bill (S. 565) granting an increase of pension to William C. 
Hudnall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 566) providing for the purchase of a painting of 
Abraham Lincoln; to the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 567) increasing the pensions of army nurses; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. CRANE: 

A bill (S. 568) granting an increase of pension to Otis T. 
Simonds; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 569) to pay Maj. Horace P. Williams amount found 
due him by Court of Claims; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PILES: 

A bill (S. 570) granting an increase of pension to Cassle 
Thompson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. PAYNTER: 

A bill (S. 571) granting a pension to Emma Coleman; 

A bill (S. 572) granting a pension to William G. Mandeville; 
and 


A bill (S. 573) granting a pension to Anna C. Hutchinson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 574) to authorize J. W. Vance, L. L. Allen, C. F. 
Helwig, and H. V. Worley, of Pierce City, Mo.; A. B. Durnil, 
D. H. Kemp, Sig Soloman, J. J. Davis, S. A. Chappell, and W. M. 
West, of Monett, Mo.; M. L. Coleman, M. T. Davis, Jared R. 
Woodfill, jr, J. H. Jarrett, and William H. Standish, of Aurora, 
Lawrence County, Mo.; and L. S. Meyer, F. S. Heffernan, Rob- 
ert A. Moore, William H. Johnson, J. P. McCammon, M. W. Col- 
baugh, and W. H. Schreiber, of Springfield, Greene County, Mo., 
to construct a dam across the James River, in Stone County, 
Mo., and to divert a portion of its waters through a tunnel into 
the said river again to create electric power; to the Committee 
on Commerce. : 

By Mr. CLAY: 

A bill (S. 575) for the relief of Eugene J. O’Conner and 
J. B. Schweers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

A bill (S. 576) granting an increase of pension to Caloway G. 
Tucker; and 

A bill (S. 577) granting a pension to Will H. Mullins; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 578) to erect a post-office building in the city of 
Morristown, Tenn.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 579) to correct the lineal and relative rank of 
certain officers of the United States Army and to prevent the 
recurrence of like cases by amending the act approved October 
1, 1890, entitled “An act to provide for the examination of 
certain officers of the army and to regulate promotion therein” 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RAYNER: 

A bill (S. 580) for the relief of Samuel H. Walker; and 

A bill (S. 581) to pay Leopold Luchs moneys laid out and 
expended by him in the improvement of a tract of ground in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 582) granting an increase of pension to Thomas B. 
Hedges; 

A bill (S. 583) granting an increase of pension to Hugh 
Berryman ; 

A bill (S. 584) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Clemans; and 

A bill (S. 585) granting an increase of pension to William 
Runyan; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 586) granting a pension to William S. Davidson; 

A bill (S. 587) granting an increase of pension to Snyder D. 
Freeland; 

A bill (S. 588) granting an increase of pension to Charles T. 
Shepard ; 

A bill (S. 589) granting an increase of pension to Fidelana 
Whitehead ; s 

A bill (S. 590) granting an increase of pension to David L. 


Smith; 

A bill (S. 591) granting an increase of pension to Charles W. 
Sager; 

A bill (S. 592) granting a pension to C. A. Bills; and 

A bill (S. 593) granting a pension to Sarah A, Waite; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 

(By request) A bill (S. 594) for the relief of W. R. Trotter 
and others (with an accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 595) for the relief of the estate of W. C. York; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 596) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 


thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 597) reserving from entry and sale the mineral 
rights to coal and other minerals mined for fuel, oil, gas, or 
asphalt upon or underlying the public lands of the United States, 
and providing for the entry of the surface of public lands under- 
laid with or containing coal or other minerals mined for fuel, 
oil, gas, or asphalt, and providing for the leasing of the mineral 
rights in such lands; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 598) providing for the valuation of the segregated 
coal and asphalt lands and the surplus lands in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations and of the surplus lands in the Creek 
Nation, in the State of Oklahoma, and for the sale of the surface 
and the disposition of the mineral rights therein; and 

A bill (S. 599) providing for the valuation of the segregated 
coal and asphalt lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, 
in the State of Oklahoma, and for the sale of the surface and 
the disposition of the mineral rights therein; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: 

A bill (S. 600) appropriating $10,000 to aid in the erection 
of a monument in memory of the late President James A. 
Garfield, at Long Branch, N. J.; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (S. 601) to provide for the government of the Canal 
Zone, the construction of the Panama Canal, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

A bill (S. 602) granting an increase of pension to Joel N. 
Shelton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 603) granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
Statia (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 604) granting an increase of pension to Monroe 
Masterson (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 605) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Buchman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

A bill (S. 606) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Hall (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 607) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
Fouce; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: : 7 

A bill (S. 608) correcting the military records of Charles T. 
Gallagher and Samuel H. Proctor (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. ; 

A bill (S. 609) incorporating the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters; and 

A bill (S. 610) incorporating the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

A bill (S. 611) to restore to the active list of the United 
States Navy the name of Commodore Charles Plummer Perkins, 
United States Navy, retired; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 614) to amend an act entitled “An act for the re- 
lief of Dewitt Eastman,” approved January 8, 1909; and 

A bill (S. 615) for the relief of Daniel Wells; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 616) to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1897, and for other purposes,” approved May 28, 1896, relative 
to the expense allowance of United States attorneys and as- 
sistants while absent from their official residences on official 
business ; 

A bill (S. 617) to authorize the issuance of special bench 
warrants in certain criminal cases; 

A bill (S. 618) to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, as amended by the act of February 5, 
1903 ; 

A bill (S. 619) to provide an additional circuit judge for the 
eighth circuit; and 5 

A bill (S. 620) to regulate the judicial procedure of the courts 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

A bill (S. 621) to amend sections 2325 and 2326 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

A bill (S. 622) to increase the limit of cost for the acquisi- 
tion of additional land for the site of the new post-office and 
court-house at Duluth, Minn.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 623) authorizing national banking associations to 
make loans on real-estate security in certain cases; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
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A bill (S. 624) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction of additional light-house districts,” approved 
June 26, 1886; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 625) to amend an act entitled “An act to define 
and punish crimes in the district of Alaska, and to provide a 
coap of criminal procedure for said district,” approved March 3, 
1899; and 

A bill (S. 626) to amend the act of Congress approved March 
8, 1903, entitled “An act to amend section 1 of the act of Con- 
gress approved March 14, 1898, entitled ‘An act extending the 
homestead laws and providing for a right of way for railroads 
in the district of Alaska;’” to the Committee on Territories. 

_ A bill (S. 627) to establish a fish-cultural station in the State 
of Minnesota; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 628) granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
Barnard; 

A bill (S. 629) granting an increase of pension to Laura M. 
Hoard; 

A bill (S. 630) granting an increase of pension to Henry F. 
Sanford ; 

A bill (S. 631) to amend the pension laws of the United 
States; 
be bill (S. 632) granting an increase of pension to Charles J. 

ker; 

A bill (S. 633) granting an increase of pension to Harrison 
Sloggy; and 

A bill (S. 634) granting an increase of pension to Daniel W. 
Ingersoll; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: 

A bill (S. 635) for the relief of J. Blair Schoenfelt, former 
United States Indian agent, Union Agency, Okla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 636) making appropriation to defray expenses of 
delegates to the constitutional convention of the State of Okla- 
homa; to the Committee on Territories. 

A bill (S. 687) for the distribution of the funds of the Five 
Civilized Tribes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 688) authorizing national banking associations to 
conform to state laws levying a tax or assessment to secure de- 
positors; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 689) granting a pension to Noah E. Curtis; to the 
Committee on Pensions. à 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A bill (S. 640) authorizing the creation of a land district in 
the State of South Dakota to be known as the “Le Beau land 
district ;” to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 641) extending the provisions of existing pension 
laws to the officers and privates, their widows, children, and de- 
pendent parents, of the Dakota Militia of 1862 and 1863; ” 

A bill (S. 642) to extend the benefits of the act of June 
27, 1890, to the members of the company of Indian scouts under 
command of Brig. Gen. Alfred Sully in 1864 and 1865; and 

A bill (S. 643) granting an increase of pension to Thomas E. 
Stanley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 644) to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An 
act to amend and further extend the benefits of the act approved 
February 8, 1887, entitled “An act to provide for the allotment 
of land in severalty to Indians on the various reservations and 
to extend the protection of the laws of the United States over 
the Indians, and for other purposes;’” to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 645) for the relief of Arthur G. Fisk (with an 
accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 646) for the relief of the estate of Julius Jacobs 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALE (by request): 

A bill (S. 647) for the relief of Marion B. Patterson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 648) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Peters; 
iy bill (S. 649) granting an increase of pension to George 

ierce ; 

A bill (S. 650) granting a pension to Cook Gamble; 

A bill (S. 651) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Hayden; and 

A bill (S. 652) granting increase of pensions to survivors of 
the Indian wars under the acts of July 27, 1892, and June 27, 
1902; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 653) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 
4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, to enlarge the powers 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission, approved June 20, 
1906;” to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
A bill (S. 654) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Richter ; 5 
A bill (S. 655) granting a pension to Alma C. Maxey; 
A bill (S. 656) granting an increase of pension to Robert A, 
Hare; 
A bill (S. 657) granting a pension to Emily A. Horsefield; 
A bill (S. 658) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Robichaud ; 
A bill (S. 659) granting a pension to Regina Ebert; 
A bill (S. 660) granting a pension to Julia Coolen; 
A bill (S. 661) granting a pension to John Dillon; 
A bill (S. 662) granting an increase of pension to Ezra R. 
Lathrop; 
A bill (S. 663) granting an increase of pension to Merton 
Stancliff (with accompanying papers); 
A bill (S. 664) granting an increase of pension to William 
Barlow (with accompanying papers) ; 
A bill (S. 665) granting an increase of pension to Mitchell 8. 
Barney (with accompanying papers) ; 
A bill (S. 666) granting an increase of pension to Phillip 
Sutton (with accompanying papers) ; 
A bill (S. 667) granting an increase of pension to William D. 
Lovelace (with accompanying papers); and 
A bill (S. 668) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
rou (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
ons. 
By Mr. CURTIS: 
A bill (S. 669) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Radcliff ; 
A bill (S. 670) granting an increase of pension to Ira T. Bel- 
den (with accompanying papers) ; 
A bill (S. 671) granting an increase of pension to Parley S. 
McCracken ; 
3 bill (S. 672) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
ott; 
A bill (S. 673) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Jones (with an accompanying paper) ; 
A bill (S. 674) granting an increase of pension to Joshua B. 
Shumate; 
5 tho (S. 675) granting an increase of pension to Young S. 
T5 
A bill (S. 676) granting an increase of pension to Soloman 
Kindt (with accompanying papers) ; 
A bill (S. 677) granting an increase of pension to George D. 
Anderson ; 
A bill (S. 678) granting an increase of pension to J. C. Milton 
(with accompanying papers) ; 
A bill (S. 679) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Golden (with accompanying papers) ; 
A bill (S. 680) granting an increase of pension to Harrison L. 
MeGinness ; 
A bill (S. 681) granting an increase of pension to Edward J. 
O'Donnell; 
A bill (S. 682) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
McDaniels; 
AE DI (S. 683) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
ott; 
2 A bill (S. 684) granting an increase of pension to Jacob Mar- 
n; 
A bill (S. 685) granting a pension to Annie E. Shout (with 
accompanying papers); and 
: A bill (S. 686) granting an increase of pension to Henry C. 
ness. 
A bill (S. 687) granting an increase of pension to Calvin 
Gibbons; 
A bill (S. 688) granting an increase of pension to W. M. Nace; 
A bill (S. 689) granting an increase of pension to Armstead 
Fletcher ; 
A bill (S. 690) granting an increase of pension to Eli Lewis; 
3 bill (S. 691) granting an increase of pension to Eloi J. 
otton ; 
me bill (S. 692) granting an increase of pension to Hiram D. 
rown ; 
rs — (S. 693) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 
ert; 
A bill (S. 694) granting an increase of pension to Josiah C. 


ry; 

A bill (S. 695) granting an increase of pension to F. M. 
Ricards; 

A bill (S. 696) granting a pension to Terressa Jane Hoyt 
(with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 697) granting an increase of 


pension to Simon B. 
Madden; — 
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A bill (S. 698) granting an increase of pension to William E. 
Puett ; 

A pill (S. 699) granting an increase of pension to Harry E. 
Wagner; 

A bill (S. 700) granting a pension to Catherine Madden; 

A bill (S. 701) granting an increase of pension to Lyman 
Aldrich ; 

A bill (S. 702) granting an increase of pension to Jobn L. 
Langdon; 

A bill (S. 703) granting a pension to Mrs. John S. Brannan; 

A bill (S. 704) granting a pension to A. C. Constant; 

A bill (S. 705) granting .an increase of pension to H. Clay 
Harman; 

A bill (S. 706) granting a pension to Purdis Ludington ; 

A bill (S. 707) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
McElroy; ' 

A bill (S. 708) granting an increase of pension to George E. 
Ray; 

A bill (S. 709) granting a pension to Eliza P. Tagart; 

A bill (S. 710) granting a pension to Alexander R. Banks; 

A bill (S. 711) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
Burnside; 

A bill (S. 712) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
H. Bartlett; 

A bill (S. 713) granting a pension to Nancy L. Flew; 

A bill (S. 714) granting an increase of pension to F. B. 


itz; 

A bill (S. 715) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Dreyer; 

A bill (S. 716) granting an increase of pension to Josiah 
Wilcox; 

A bill (S. 717) granting an increase of pension to Thomas S. 
White; 

A bill (S. 718) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Williams; 

A bill (S. 719) granting an increase of pension to Norman A. 
Rupe (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 720) granting an increase of pension to A. F. Wade; 

A bill (S. 721) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Riffe; 

A pill (S. 722) granting an increase of pension to James M. 
Stanley ; 

A bill (S. 723) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
James 

A pill (S. 724) granting an increase of pension to Nat G. 
Buster ; 

A bill (S. 725) granting a pension to Emilie J. Raff; 

A bill (S. 726) granting an increase of pension to John Bran- 


nan; 

A bill (S. 727) granting an increase of pension to Almon 
Sparling; 

A bill (S. 728) granting an increase of pension to Alfred Hem- 
mant (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 729) granting an increase of pension to Jesse F. 
Snow (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 730) for the relief of the several States under the 
act of July 8, 1898, and acts amendatory thereto; and 

A bill (S. 731) for the relief of Mary Sherman McCallum; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 732) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
P. Boggis; 

A bill (S. 733) granting an increase of pension to A. H. Bash; 

A bill (S. 784) granting an increase of pension to Edmund 
B. Updegrove; 

A bill (S. 735) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Reader; 

A bill (S. 736) granting an increase of pension to Daniel W. 
Graham ; 

A bill (S. 737) granting a pension to Charles Keyerleber ; 

A bill (S. 788) granting an increase of pension to William 
D. Parlin; 

A bill (S. 739) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Fitzpatrick ; 

A Mey (8. 740) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
Bradl 

A bill (S. 741) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Davis; and 

A bill (S. 742) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Mulhall; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (S. 743) granting a pension to Verona Harriman; 

A bill (S. 744) granting an incrpane of pension to John B. 
Holt; 


en (S. 745) granting an increase of pension to Augustus 
orne; 

A bill (8. 746) granting an increase of pension to Merrill 
Johnson ; 

A bill (S. 747) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Johonnett ; 

A bill ( 8. 748) granting an increase of pension to Dana H. 
McDuffee ; 

A bill (S. 749) granting an increase of pension to Ransom 
Manning; 

A bill (S. 750) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
W. Mansfield; 
15 bill (S. 751) granting an increase of pension to Hosea Q. 

ason; 

A bill (S. 752) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
W. Perley; and 

A bill (S. 753) granting an increase of pension to Henry S. 
Perry; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 
Te bill (S. 754) granting an increase of pension to Franklin 

cox; 

A bill (S. 755) granting an increase of pension to Henry W. 
Charter ; 
1125 bill (5. 756) granting an increase of pension to George W. 

uncy 
ee bill (S. 757) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 

erns; 

A bill (S. 758) granting a pension to Samuel Garn; 

A bill (S. 759) granting a pension to Persis M. McKee; and 

A bill (S. 760) granting a pension to A. J. Staley; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARNER: 
Ey bill (S. 761) granting an increase of pension to John R. 

son; 


A bill (S. 762) granting an increase of pension to John H. 


i , 
A R bill (S. 763) granting an increase of pension to James M. 

ilvers; 

A bill (S. 764) granting an increase of pension to Dollie 
Taylor; 

A bill (S. 765) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Wrigley; 

A bill (S. 766) granting an increase of pension to Allen Davis; 

A bill (S. 767) granting a pension to Catherine Wagener; 

A bill (S. 768) granting a pension to Jacob Scott; 

A bill (S. 769) granting a pension to George W. Morgan; 

A bill (S. 770) granting a pension to Thomas Seal; 

A bill (S. 771) granting a pension to James N. Snodgrass; 

A bill (S. 772) granting an increase of pension to George T. 
Hayes; 
1555 bill (S. 773) granting an increase of pension to William H. 

owell; 

A bill (S. 774) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
Douglas; 
E bil! (S. 775) granting an increase of pension to Henry M. 

ite; 

A bill (S. 776) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Muhlbach; 

A bill (S. 777) granting an increase of pension to Austin 


hinn; 

A bill (S. 778) granting an increase of pension to Alvin 
Mitchell; 

A bill (S. 779) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Morrison ; 

A bill (S. 780) granting an increase of pension to David F. 
Johnson ; 

A bill (S. 
Robinson ; 

A bill (S. 782) granting an increase of pension to Albert 


781) granting an increase of pension to James 


Slates ; - 

A bill (S. 783) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Poynter; 

A bill (S. 784) granting an increase of pension to James M. 


Beal; 

A bill (S. 785) granting an increase of pension to Collins 
South; 

A bill (S. 786) granting a pension to Mary E. Williams; 

A bill (S. 787) granting a pension to Mary Riffle; 

A a (S. 788) granting an increase of pension to Simeon 


Lesle: 

A bill (S. 789) granting an increase of pension to Simeon K. 
Howe 

A bill (S. 790) granting an increase of pension to William S. 
Woodford ; 
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A bill (S. 791) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Yoachum ; 

A bill (S. 792) granting a pension to Robert F. Jones; 

A bill (S. 793) granting a pension to Sudie Hopkins; 

A bill (S. 794) granting a pension to James A, Church; 

A bill (S. 795) granting an increase of pension to Jerome N. 


Gesnler; 
796) granting a pension to Michael Champlain; 
. 797) granting an increase of pension to George W. 


. 798) granting an increase of pension to Charles HE. 


A bill (8. 
Luyster ; 

A bill (S. 800) granting an increase of pension to Lee W. 
Putnam; 

A bill (S. 801) granting an increase of pension to John 
Dixon; 

A bill (S. 802) granting an increase of pension to Sylvester 
M. Johnson ; 

A bill (S. 808) granting an increase of pension to Gustayus 
Bishop; 

A bill (S. 804) granting a pension to John F. Mitchell; 

A bill (S. 805) granting a pension to Joseph B. Harriford; 

A bill (S. 806) granting a pension to James P. Hopkins; 

A bill (S. 807) granting a pension to Joseph K. Boone; 

A bill (S. 808) granting an increase of pension to John P. 
Todhunter ; 

A bill (S. 809) granting a pension to William H. Thomas; 

A bill (S. 810) granting a pension to John H. Priestley; 

A bill (S. 811) granting a pension to Elizabeth P. Wethers; 

A bill (S. 812) granting an increase of pension to Herman 
Schubert ; 

A bill (8. 813) granting a pension to Herman Ruch; and 

A bill (S. 814) to amend section No. 3 of an act entitled “An 
act in amendment of sections 2 and 8 of an act entitled ‘An act 
granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated 
for the performance of manual labor and providing for pensions 
to widows, minor children, and dependent parents,’ approved 
June 27, 1890,” approved May 9, 1900; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

A bill (S. 815) for the relief of Sanger & Moody; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 816) to prevent the desecration of the American 
flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary; 

A bill (S. 817) for the relief of Jacob John Locher; 

A bill (S. 818) to empower the Secretary of War to allow 
burial of wives of deceased enlisted men in national cemeteries 
in the same graves as deceased soldiers; and 

A bill (S. 819) -to correct the military record of Rudolph 
Kraut; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. R. 6) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to award the congressional medal of honor to Guy C. Pierce and 
Thomas H. Nolan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. R. T) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution providing that Senators shall be elected by the 
people of the several States; to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections; and a 

A joint resolution (S. J. R. 8) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States providing for the levy and 
collection of an income tax; to the Committee on Finance. 


LODE CLAIMS IN ALASKA. 


Mr. NELSON introduced a bill (S. 612) to modify the law 
pertaining to the acquisition and holding of lode claims in the 
district of Alaska, which was read twice by its title. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Mr. KEAN. As I heard the title of the bill read it is in 
regard to Alaska, and it was referred to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining, whereas it ought to go to the Committee on 
Terriories. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I somewhat doubt the judgment of 
the Senator as to that. It seems that it is a bill in regard to 
mines, and it should go to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Mr. KEAN. The Committee on Territories has entire charge 
of all business relating to Alaska. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That does not make any difference, 
I can see no more reason why this bill should go to the Com- 
mittee on Territories than one relating to mines in New Mexico. 

Mr. KEAN. I will only say to the Senator that it has been 
the custom to send ali such bills to the Committee on Terri- 
tories. I ask that the bill be referred to the Committee on 
Territories. 


799) granting an increase of pension to Josiah U. 


‘eae VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair had referred the bill 

to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Mr. KEAN. I ask that the reference be changed to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey asks 
that the bill be referred to the Committee on Territories. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. DICK. Mr. President, I desire to lodge an objection 
against the request. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made; and the Dill 
will be referred to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 


CONSERVATION OF TIMBER RESOURCES. 


Mr. NELSON introduced a bill (S. 613) relating to the con- 
servation of the timber resources of the United States, which 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The bill appears to haye been referred, by 
request of the Senator from Minnesota, to the Committee on 
Public Lands, whereas it would seem by its title to belong to 
the Committee on Conservation of National Resources. At 
least it would seem that if such a bill does not belong to the 
Conmittee on Conservation of National Resources, that com- 
mittee would look in vain for any tangible jurisdiction. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. At the request of the Senator from 
Minnesota the bill was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the bill involves the disposi- 
tion of public lands. It was before the Committee on Public 
Lands at the last session, and I think it should now go to that 
committee, as it relates to the method of disposing of our public 
lands. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Very well. 


TAXATION OF REAL ESTATE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SCOTT. I ask leave to withdraw the bill (S. 114) tax- 
ing real estate in the District of Columbia, which was intro- 
duced by me by mistake. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No objection is heard, and the bill 
is withdrawn. 

AMENDMENTS TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $80,000 for the purchase, condemnation, or otherwise 
of land desirable for a new site for the post-office and court- 
house at Duluth, Minn., etc., intended to be proposed by him to 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to furnishing meals 
and lodging for jurors in certain cases, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that hereafter 
the judges of the district courts of the United States shall be 
allowed the sum of $6 per day as expenses for traveling, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed. 

COFFEE TRADE WITH CUBA. 


Mr. DEPEW. I submit a resolution and ask for its present 
consideration. 
The resolution (S. Res. 8) was read, as follows: 
Senate resolution 8. 


Resolved, That the 8 of —.—5 2 requested to transmit to the 
Senate of the United States all paj correspondence between the 
Department of 3 * the Republic orn Cuba in connection with the 
question of recogniz’ 13 coffee roasted in the United States and exported 
to the ater of ba, as being a product of the industry of the 
United States, so far as consistent with the public interests. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask that the resolution be read again. 
It does not seem to be in accordance with the general practice. 

Mr. DEPEW. I think it better that the resolution should go 
to the Committee on Cuban Relations. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be referred to the Committee on Cuban Relations. No ob- 
jection is heard. 

MAJ. PIERRE CHARLES L'ENFANT. 


Mr. RAYNER submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. C. Res. 2), which was referred to the Committee on Rules: 
Senate concurrent resolution 3 


8 
That the Co 


ing place, the Digges ‘arm, in Prince e County, Må Arlington 
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National Cemetery, where the remains will be reinterred; such use of 
the Rotunda to be for a part of one day, and to be on such day, and 
under such supervision as may be approved by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. CRANE subsequently, from the Committee on Rules, to 
whom was referred the foregoing concurrent resolution, re- 
ported it without amendment, and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ASSISTANT CLERK. 


Mr. GUGGENHEIM submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 7), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate resolution 7. 


Resolved, That the Committee on the University of the United 
States be, and is hereby, authorized to employ an assistant clerk, to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate, at the rate of $1,440 
per annum. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
11), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate resolution 11. 


Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be authorized to send for persons and papers 
and to administer oaths, and to employ a greets ae to sepon such 
hearings as may be had in connection with any subject which may be 

ding before said committee; that the committee may sit during 
he sessions or recesses of the Senate; and that the expense thereof be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


PRINTING FOR THE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I submit the resolution which I send to 
the desk, and ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 9) was read, as follows: 

Senate resolution 9. 

Resolved, That authority is granted to print and bind, for the use 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia, such papers and docu- 
ments as may be deemed necessary in connection with subjects here- 
tofore considered or to be considered by said committee during the 
Sixty-first Congress. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. KEAN. What is the resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is the usual printing resolution. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
if, under the rules, the resolution ought not to go to the Com- 
mittee on Printing, to examine into the probable cost of the 
proposed printing? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The cost could not possibly be ascer- 
tained. Similar resolutions have been passed during the last 
five Congresses. The Committee on the District of Columbia 
has hearings from time to time, and the committee wishes the 
privilege of printing those hearings. It is an inconsequential 
matter. The committee has been in the habit of doing it for 
a long time. 

Mr. CULBERSON. It is the customary resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; it is the customary resolution. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Under the circumstances I shall not 
object, but I understand the rule to be that if the cost of print- 
ing exceeds $500 the resolution must go to the Committee on 
Printing or to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that the printing 
under the resolution will cost very much less than that; and in 
the very nature of things we could not anticipate the exact cost. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The Senator is sure, however, that the 
cost of printing will be less than $500? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I certainly can give the Senator that as- 
surance. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Very well; then it is within the rule. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

EDWARD A. KEELER. 

Mr. CULLOM submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
10), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate resolution 10. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate is hereby directed 
to place the name of Edward A. Keeler on the employees’ roll of the 
Senate, to date from and after the passage of this resolution, at the 
rate of $1,440 per annum, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
cee 3 further provision by law, and that such employment be 
continu 


otherwise ordered by the Senate. 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


The VICH-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate concurrent 
resolution 12 from the House of Representatives, which was 
referred to the Committee on Printing, as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 12. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate conourrin 
That during the present session of Congress ene shall be printed 75 
allotted for distribution to each Member of the House of resenta- 
tives 40 copies and to each Senator 60 coples of the oy NGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD in addition to the number now provided by law, but no 
portion of said additional quota shall be reserved for binding. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 

nsideration of executive business. After fifteen minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 1 o'clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
March 29, 1909, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 25, 1909. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 


Ormsby McHarg, of North Dakota, to be Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, vice William R. Wheeler, resigned. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 


Charles A, Judson, of Ohio, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Sandusky, in the State of Ohio. To fill an existing 
vacancy. 

AMBASSADOR TO ITALY. 


John G, A. Leishman, of Pennsylvania, now ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary to Turkey, to be ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Italy, vice Lloyd C. Griscom, resigned. 


Envoys EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Henry Clay Ide, of Vermont, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Spain, vice William Miller Collier, resigned. 

Charles H, Sherrill, of New York, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
the Argentine Republic, vice Huntington Wilson, appointed As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 


UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGES, 


Thomas R. Lyons, of Alaska, to be United States district 
judge, first division, district of Alaska, vice Royal A, Gunnison, 
whose term expired December 11, 1908. 

Charles P. Orr, of Pennsylvania, to be United States district 
judge, western district of Pennsylvania. An additional ap- 
poinent, authorized by the act of Congress approved February 

, 1909. . 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS, 


Cornelius D. Murane, of Alaska, to be United States attorney, 
third division, district of Alaska, commencing July 1, 1909, 
under the provisions of the act of Congress approved March 3, 
1909 (Public, No. 322). ; 

George B. Curtiss, of New York, to be United States attorney 
for the northern district of New York. A reappointment, his 
term having expired on June 4, 1908. 

Henry A. Wise, of New York, to be United States attorney 
for the southern district of New York, vice Henry L. Stimson, 
resigned. 

William G. Wheeler, of Wisconsin, to be United States attor- 
ney for the western district of Wisconsin. A reappointment, 
his term having expired January 22, 1909. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Levi P. Hunt, Second Cavalry, to be colonel from 
March 23, 1909, vice Hickey, Fourteenth Cavalry, retired from 
active service, 

Maj. Edwin P. Andrus, Third Cavalry, to be lieutenant-colonel 
from March 23, 1909, vice Hunt, Second Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Daniel L. Tate, Third Cavalry, to be major from March 
23, 1909, vice Andrus, Third Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. William H. Winters, Thirteenth Cavalry, to be 
captain from March 23, 1909, vice Tate, Third Cavalry, pro- 
moted. 

INFANTRY ARM. 


Capt. Walter H. Gordon, Eighteenth Infantry, to be major 
from March 23, 1909, vice Browne, Second Infantry, deceased. 

Second Lieut. John McE. Pruyn, Fourteenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from December 2, 1908, vice Hawkins, Twenty- 
seventh Infantry, promoted. 
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Second Lieut. Henry W. Fleet, Second Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from December 9, 1908, vice Hegeman, Nineteenth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Francis H. Burr, Third Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from December 11, 1908, vice Tarlton, First Infantry, 
retired from active service. 

Second Lieut. John C. Ashburn, Fifth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from December 24, 1908, vice Hadsell, Nineteenth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert T. Phinney, Twelfth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from February 28, 1909, vice Feeter, Seventh In- 
fantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hugh M. Kelly, Twenty-sixth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 6, 1909, vice Rains, Twentieth 
Infantry, dropped for desertion. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Richard T. Mulligan to be a captain in the navy 
from the 11th day of March, 1909, vice Capt. Albert F. Dixon, 
deceased. 

Lieut. Commander William H. G. Bullard to be a commander 
in the navy from the 25th day of February, 1909, vice Com- 
mander Henry C. Gearing, retired. 

Ensign Darrell P, Wickersham to be a lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, upon 
the completion of three years’ service in present grade. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Darrell P. Wickersham to be a lieu- 
tenant in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, to fill 
a vacancy existing in that grade on that date. 


CHIEF Justice, SUPREME Court or Porto Rico. 


José Conrado Hernandez, of Porto Rico, to be chief justice of 
the supreme court of Porto Rico, vice José Severo Quinones, 
deceased. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, SUPREME COURT oF Porto Rico. 


Emilio Toro y Cuevas, of Porto Rico, to be associate justice 
of the supreme court of Porto Rico, vice José Conrado Hernan- 
dez, nominated to be chief justice. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE, 
John W. Miller, of Wisconsin, to be register of the land office 
at Wausau, Wis., his term having expired. (Reappointment. ) 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Minor S. Williams, of Minot, N. Dak., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Williston, N. Dak., vice Victor Chaffee, deceased, and 
John P. McDowell, temporary appointee. 


POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA. 


Newman H. Freeman to be postmaster at Haleyville (late 
Haleysville), Ala. Office became presidential January 1, 1909, 
and to change name of office. 


ILLINOIS. 
William D. Hardy to be postmaster at Taylorville, III., in 
place of James R. Smith, resigned. 
IOWA. 
J. W. Jarnagin to be postmaster at Cedar Falls, Iowa, in 
place of Edward A. Snyder. Incumbent's commission expired 


December 14, 1907. 
KANSAS, 


Robert H. Montgomery to be postmaster at Oswego, Kans., in 
place of Jared C. Richereek. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1908. 

KENTUCKY. 


Mike Hughes to be postmaster at Shelbyville, Ky., in place of 
Ludlow F. Petty, resigned. 
MARYLAND. 
William P. Miller to be postmaster at Forest Glen, Md. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1908, 
MICHIGAN, 


Cash B. Herman to be postmaster at Carleton, Mich. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1908, 
MISSOURI. 
Robert A. Booth to be postmaster at Buffalo, Mo., in place of 
Robert A. Booth. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1908. 


Alexander T. Boothe to be postmaster at Pierce City, Mo., in 
place of Alexander T. Boothe. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 27, 1909. 

James F. Rhea to be postmaster at Dixon, Mo. 
presidential October 1, 1908. 


NEBRASKA, 


Lon Cone to be postmaster at McCook, Nebr., in place of 
Stuart B. McLean, deceased. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Herbert C. Farrand to be postmaster at Bloomfield, N. J., in 
place of George W. Heath, resigned. 
NEW YORK. 


Herbert B. Eaton to be postmaster at Youngstown, N. Y., in 


Office became 


‘| place of Herbert B. Eaton. Incumbent’s commission expired 


January 6, 1909. 

Archibald K. Fowler to be postmaster at Caledonia, N. Y., in 
place of Archibald K. Fowler. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 3, 1909. 

Frederick S. Welch to be postmaster at Allegany, N. T., in 
place of Henry E. Harms. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1908. : 

. NORTH CAROLINA, 


Jesse C. Randall to be postmaster at Bryson City, N. C. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1908. 


OHIO, 


Charles M. Trace to be postmaster at New Concord, Ohio, in 
place of George C. Watson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 20, 1909. 

OKLAHOMA, 


John Coyle to be postmaster at Rush Springs, Okla. 
became presidential July 1, 1908. 

G. L. Hamrick to be postmaster at Tuttle, Okla. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1909. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Thomas F. Bourke to be postmaster at Rossiter, Pa. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1908. 

James Edward Butler to be postmaster at Ellwood City, Pa., 
in place of Robert A. Todd. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 30, 1909. i 

John B. Cox to be postmaster at Sheridanville, Pa., in place 
of Charles Wolfenden, resigned. 

Joseph A. McClaran to be postmaster at Saltsburg, Pa., in 
place of Joseph A, McClaran. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1909. 

Dayid I. Stadden to be postmaster at Glen Campbell, Pa., in 
place of David I. Stadden. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 27, 1909. 

James R. Underwood to be postmaster at Roscoe, Pa. 
became presidential October 1, 1908, 


VIRGINIA. 


Albert A. Evans to be postmaster at Mount Jackson, Va., in 
place of Albert A. Evans. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 17, 1909. 


Office 


Office 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the. Senate March 25, 1909. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 


Ormsby McHarg to be Assistant Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Minor S. Williams to be receiver of public moneys at Willis- 
ton, N. Dak. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Lieut. Charles M. Tozer to be a lieutenant-commander, 

Lieut. Leigh C. Palmer to be a lieutenant-commander. 

The following-named lieutenant-commanders to be lieutenant- 
commanders : 

Thomas D. Parker, 

Jonas H. Holden, 

Thomas T. Craven, 

Daniel W. Wurtsbaugh, 

Gatewood S. Lincoln, 

Ivan C, Wettengel, 

Wat T. Cluverius, 
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Albert W. Marshall, 

Thomas A. Kearney, 

Arthur MacArthur, jr., and 

Frank E. Ridgely. 

Lieut. Commander Robert E. Coontz to be a commander. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 

Andrew C. Pickens, 

Paul P. Blackburn, 

Forde A. Todd, and 

Allen B. Reed, 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants: 

Andrew C. Pickens, 

Paul P, Blackburn, 

Forde A. Todd, and 

Allen B. Reed. 

Midshipman Joseph S. Evans to be an ensign. 

The following-named paymasters, with the rank of lieutenant, 
to be paymasters, with the rank of lieutenant- commander: 

Timothy S. O'Leary, 

George Brown, jr., 

Walter B. Izard, 

David Potter, 

Samuel Bryan, 

Arthur F. Huntington, 

Harry H. Balthis, 

Charles Conrad, 

William T. Gray, 

George P. Dyer, 

John W. Morse, 

Robert H. Woods, 

Robert H. Orr, 

William A. Merritt, 

John Irwin, jr., 

Webb V. H. Rose, 

William H. Doherty, 

Charles Morris, jr., 

Frederick K. Perkins, and 

George C. Schafer. 

The following-named assistant paymasters, with the rank of 
ensign, to be assistant paymasters, with the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade): 

Dallas B. Wainwright, jr., 

William H. Wilterdink, 

George P. Shamer, 

Harry H. Palmer, 

Omar D. Conger, 

John F. O'Mara, 

Patrick T. M. Lathrop, 

James P, Helm, 

Byron D. Rogers, 

Edward C. Little, 

Frank H. Atkinson, 

Frank Baldwin, 

Manning H. Philbrick, and 

Henry L. Beach. 

Naval Constructor Richard H. Robinson, with the rank of 
lieutenant, to be a naval constructor with the rank of lieutenant- 
commander. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors, with the 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade), to be assistant naval con- 
structors with the rank of lieutenant: 

Fred G. Coburn, 

Waldo P. Druley, 

John E. Otterson, 

Charles A. Harrington, 

Herbert S. Howard, 

Robert B. Hilliard, and 

Edwin O. Fitch, jr. 


POSTMASTERS. 
GEORGIA. 
Alice B. Bussey at Cuthbert, Ga. 
ILLINOIS. 
William D. Hardy at Taylorville, III. 
KANSAS. 
Charles K. Ware at Downs, Kans, 
NEW YORK, 
Edward Sautter at Lyons, N. Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
John Cuncannon at Kennett Square, Pa. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, March 25, 1909. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
THE TARIFF, 


Mr. PAYNE. I move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of House bill 1488. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, with Mr. 
OLMSTED in the chair. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be 
recognized concerning a matter which is somewhat of personal 
privilege, and yet is of a public nature. 

The newspapers of the country have made many statements 
in the last two days that I was engaged in the preparation of 
a bill for an income tax to carry out the policy of the adminis- 
tration of President Taft and that the President had given his 
official indorsement to such a measure. That is entirely wrong; 
and if allowed to go without immediate correction, it might 
lead to some possible embarrassment, or at least misunderstand- 
ing, as to the President and to his administration. So, under 
the circumstances, I desire to place on record exactly what has 
occurred and the purpose of it, and to place upon myself the 
entire responsibility for any measure which may be presented, 
and for that reason will ask about five minutes of the time of 
this committee. 

When the National River and Harbor Congress met in Wash- 
ington last December and resolved in favor of a large bond 
issue of $500,000,000 for internal improvements, it seemed to 
me, as to many other Members of this House, that such a resolu- 
tion in favor of a bond issue for such purposes was extremely 
unwise and dangerous, would imperil the national credit, and 
thus weaken the Nation as against possible future emergencies, 
and at the same time lead to needless and untold waste and 
extravagance. At the same time I realized the necessity, as I 
think we all do, that these great internal improvements must 
be made and properly provided for in some way, and some 
adequate way, too, which will satisfy the reasonable demands 
of the people that the waterways of the country will be speedily 
and well provided for. I think most of us also realize that the 
time is rapidly approaching when this Federal Government can 
no longer expect to derive its full income to defray the vast 
expenses of carrying on its varied operations entirely from the 
consuming capacity of the people. There must be some other 
method of raising revenue to care for the present and increas- 
ing future for carrying on the great purposes of the Federal 
Government. That seems to be recognized, in part, by the meas- 
ure now before us for consideration. 

The decision of Pollock against The Trust Company as to the 
income tax in the revenue act of 1894 has never been thoroughly 
satisfactory to the country. In the first case, in the One hundred 
and fifty-seventh United States, there were five points as to this 
law considered by the court. I shall not attempt to elaborate, 
but just to state what has actually occurred. There were two 
points actually decided in the first case as reported. One was 
that the tax on incomes from real estate was a direct tax; 
second, that under the Constitution Congress has no right to 
levy on the sovereign power of the States and tax the securities 
of States and their creatures—the municipalities. 

In that decision there were three points expressly left unde- 
cided by the Supreme Court: First, whether or not these were 
separable from the other clauses of that law; second, whether 
or not the tax on personalty was a direct tax; third, the ques- 
tion of uniformity. 

Upon the rehearing of this case, as reported in the One hun- 
dred and fifty-eighth United States, the court decided the in- 
valid could not be separated from the valid portions of the law, 
so that all must fail. It further held that taxes on incomes from 
both real estate and personalty were direct taxes and so were 
invalid in that act. The question of uniformity was left unde- 
cided. So the law was decided to be unconstitutional for the 
foregoing reasons, which have dried up the sources of revenue 
from the great mass of concentrated wealth of the Nation best 
able to contribute to its maintenance and advancement. 

Now, assuming that we need a largely increased revenue for 
the purpose of internal improvements; and, second, that the 
Federal Government ought to have the power to levy on the 


income of the aggregate wealth of this Nation; and, third, that 
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this ought to be provided so that the Government could use it 
in case of any emergency, it seemed to me that these could all 
be combined at this time and not interfere with any legislation 


at all or with improvements at all. The river and harbor 
bill, then pending and since passed, provided only for surveys, 
and made no appropriations for purposes of actual improvement, 
Before those surveys could eventuate into projects and require 
appropriations by Congress, this matter of providing revenues 
in this manner might be thoroughly and completely tested and 
argued and settled. For that purpose, it seemed to me, it might 
be good policy to have drafted the best kind of a bill, providing 
for a tax on incomes—an ideal bill, not having any connection 
with or designed to care for the current reyenues or expenses 
of the Government at all—and place the proceeds of this tax, 
a small tax designed practically or principally for the purpose 
of testing these questions, into a special fund for internal water- 
way improvements. This tax or fund would not be the sole 
and exclusive fund for such purpose, but mostly a convenient 
method of framing the law and trying the case. 

Now, if the tax be decided to be unconstitutional, and Con- 
gress has no power to make it, then no harm is done, no fund is 
impaired and no project uncared for, no bills unpaid, and credit 
of the Government would be just as high. The improvements 
would go along just the same. The matter by this means would 
be thoroughly and satisfactorily sifted and settled. The ques- 
tion then would be squarely presented to the American people, 
whether they thought that the Congress should have the power 
to levy such a tax, and if so, it must be done by means of a 
properly drafted constitutional amendment. Now, if the tax 
could be upheld, in whole or in substantial part, then the ques- 
tion of obtaining a fund for internal waterway improvements 
and, indeed, many other things would be settled. No bond issue 
would be necessary, and the power of the Government to levy 
on the aggregate wealth of this country in case of emergency 
would be completely disposed of. The credit of the Nation 
would be maintained, and a sentiment created that there would 
be a more equal distribution of its burdens. 

For that reason it seemed to me to be wise to draft a bill 
with separate clauses, putting a tax upon incomes of real estate 
in one clause and declaring that the invalidity of that clause 
should not affect the balance of the provisions of the act. The 
same could be done as to personalty, and so on, as to the 
various classes and subjects of taxation. By this method any 
tax of any substance might be retained, even if some be found 
to be inyalid upon the final consideration. Upon arriving at 
that conclusion I laid the matter before President Roosevelt. 
He was delighted with the suggestion and inquired in what 
way he could be of assistance. He referred me to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who also gladly promised cooperation. 
The Secretary directed his subordinate officers to prepare a 
bill along those lines, but for some reason or other those offi- 
cers neglected to do so and did not report their negligence 
until the very last week of last session. We were all rushed 
in the last days of the session, so I concluded to wait until 
the new administration came in. 

I laid this matter before President Taft as I am explaining it 
to the House, and he also was pleased at the suggestion and 
promised cooperation to see that a bill was prepared as a basis 
for my own suggestions. The administration assumed no re- 
sponsibility and the administration had no views in connection 
with the matter. All it did was to tender the services of the 
executive departments to do the work for this measure, exactly 
as it does for nearly every measure of importance presented to 
the House. And that is what I desire to have made clear, that 
whatever I do is on my own responsibility. I am only seeking 
advice and assistance from the various bureaus in the depart- 
ment of the administration and from whatever source I can 
get it. I will now yield to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 


ULL]. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I see that the gentleman has made 
considerable investigation of this subject, and I desire to ask 
him whether or not, in his judgment, it would be impossible to 
frame a just, equitable, and comprehensive income-tax law with- 
out first securing a revision by the Supreme Court and a reversal 
by that court of the decision upon the income-tax question in 
1894? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. No, Mr. Chairman; I do not 
quite agree with the gentleman. As I stated, there were three 
questions that the Supreme Court expressly refused to decide. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Will the gentleman pardon me in 
that connection? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The first decision of the Supreme 
Court on this question is reported in the One hundred and fifty- 


seventh United States Reports. That decided only a portion of 
the questions raised. In that case the chief questions decided 
related to incomes derived from real estate and also incomes 
derived from state or municipal bonds. That decision left unde- 
cided and open the question as to whether the void provisions in 
the bill rendered inyalid the remainder of the provisions in the 
bill, whether an income from personal property was a direct tax, 
and also whether any part of the tax, if not direct, was invalid 
for want of uniformity. Those questions were left undeter- 
mined in the first decision. Later, when the hearing was had 
before the full court and the case was heard anew upon all the 
questions involved, a broad, sweeping decision was rendered by 
the Supreme Court, reported in the One hundred and fifty-eighth 
United States, undertaking to settle all the questions, and did 
do so. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. The gentleman is entirely cor- 
rect, and I will add the substance of that decision which, inad- 
vertently, I overlooked. 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman will pardon me, I would like 
to ask him if he thinks the tax upon receipts of corporations 
would be in violation of the Constitution? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I prefer not to go into a dis- 
cussion of that question. I am glad that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. HuLL] has made the statement. I intended to 
supplement my first statement by an additional one as to the 
effect of the last decision, but it slipped my mind as I completed 
the analysis of the first decision. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 
suggestion? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Speaking accurately, it will not 
do to say that the first case of Pollock against The Insurance 
Company in the One hundred and fifty-seventh United States 
Reports was a decision. It was not a decision; it was simply 
the opinions of various judges. There was no decision of any 
of the questions raised until the decision was promulgated in 
the One hundred and fifty-eighth United States, when the full 
court was hearing the case and when Judge Jackson came back 
and took part, and then it was that the decision was rendered 
by a majority of five judges to four. So that we can not be 
guided by anything decided in the One hundred and fifty-seventh 
United States Reports. What was decided in the One hundred 
and fifty-eighth is a decision, but the case in the One hundred 
and fifty-seventh was not a decision. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I might differ slightly with 
the gentleman from Georgia, and yet he is correct, as he nearly 
always is upon legal propositions, that the final decision was 
that in the One hundred and fifty-eighth United States. How- 
ever, that is not what I rose to present to this committee. The 
reasoning and arguments as to our powers are presented in both 
cases and have a bearing upon our actions, and all I want is 
to have made clear that whatever I am doing personally is upon 
my own responsibility, with the help of whatever sources of in- 
formation I can draw from, and I propose to present some kind 
of a measure to this Congress before the close of this session. 

Mr. PARSONS. But, as I understand the gentleman, it has 
nothing to do with the tariff bill. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Not at all; it has no connection 
with any pending measure. I have tried carefully to separate 
it from every legislative and administrative proposition, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I gather from the statement of the gen- 
tleman that the proceeds of the income tax which he proposes 
is to be used for the development of waterways. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. That is the nominal purpose, 
for the purpose of testing the question in a convenient manner, 
so that it shall not affect any pending legislation concerning our 
revenue. 

Mr, RICHARDSON. Is not that directly in conflict with the 
suggestion and the proposition made in every one of these large 
waterways conventions that have been held here at Washington 
by the people advocating the issuance of $500,000,000.worth of 
bonds? Do not they claim that that is making posterity bear 
a part of the burdens? The gentleman's proposition is to bring 
the proceeds of his proposed income bill directly and immedi- 
ately as a burden upon the people at this time. Does the gentle- 
man intend that his income tax shall have any connection what- 
soever with the clause in the present proposed tariff bill con- 
cerning the inheritance tax? It has no connection with that. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. There is no necessary connec- 
tion at all. There can not be any connection, direct or remote, 
with any item of the measure, 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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Mr. RICHARDSON. Does not the gentleman think that his 
suggestion would be a very fine substitute for the inheritance 
clause in the present tariff bill? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Not at all. The inheritance 
clause is there to raise a revenue. The suggestion I make is not. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Does not the gentleman think the in- 
come tax would be more satisfactory and equitable than an 
inheritance tax? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. If the income tax could be col- 
lected to raise revenue for current expenses, but it can not. It 
will have to be tested by the best kind of a bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, That could be tested in the tariff bill as 
well as in any other. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. 
that discussion at this time. 

Mr. JAMES. If I understand the gentleman correctly, his 
purpose is to have a bill prepared to be presented to the next 
session of Congress? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I should present it to this 
session. 

Mr. JAMES. Does the -gentleman expect to have it acted 
upon at this session? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I do not say that. I present it 
for discussion. 

1 JAMES. Why not present it as an amendment to this 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Because it has an entirely 
different purpose. The bill I propose to present is for the pur- 
pose of having tested the right to levy those taxes. 

Mr. JAMES. The purpose is to raise a revenue. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes; but I do not care to em- 
barrass this bill in the slightest. 

Mr. JAMES. Is it an embarrassment to this bill to offer to 
try to tax the wealth of the country to some extent? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. No; because I believe in that 
more thoroughly than the gentleman, but I am trying to do it 
in a practical way. 

Mr. JAMES. I doubt if the gentleman believes in it more 
thoroughly than I do. 
Mr. HAMILTON, 

bill? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. No. 

Mr. JAMES. I would like to say to the gentleman that, so 
far as I am concerned, I think this question of an income tax 
upon the great fortunes of the rich has been put off thirteen 
years too long as it is now. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. That is all I care to say at this 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, before the gentle- 
man begins, I ask unanimous consent that he be permitted to 
conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Alabama may be per- 
mitted to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne], and also the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK], said, in opening their speeches, that this was not the 
time for an academic discussion of the tariff bill, but before I 
discuss the bill itself I want to ask the House to pardon me for 
making a few academical remarks on the subject, because my 
situation is somewhat different from that of other Members of 
this House. I represent a great manufacturing district. When 
I was first elected to Congress from that district, I was nomi- 
nated by the Democrats of my district on a platform declaring 
in favor of a tariff for revenue. 

I have maintained that position ever since, but I often find 
myself in the anomalous attitude of having some of my con- 
stituents who are protectionists declare that I am a free trader, 
and often find that when I am in Washington some of my col- 
leagues, because I come here from a manufacturing district, 
assert that I am a protectionist. I therefore want to make a 
statement before I come to the discussion of the Payne bill as 
to what my position is. 

The consideration of the questions involved in the bill now 
pending before the House brings before us all the lights and 
shadows of varying intensity involved in the taxation of im- 
ported commodities, from the position of the extreme prohibitive 
protectionist to that of the free trader. In my judgment, with 
a deficit in the Treasury estimated all the way from $100,000,000 
to $150,000,000, the most important question for us to consider 
at this time is the raising of sufficient revenue to support the 
Government. I believe that a large majority of the people of 


I do not care to enter into 


Has the gentleman yet introduced this 


the United States favor a system of taxation by duties levied 
on imports of foreign merchandise and that the country desires 
Congress to continue this mode of raising revenue. 

The urgent necessity for a revision of the present tariff laws 
of the country is apparent to all; in the first place, the present 
revenues are not sufficient to support the Government; in the 
next place, the development of improved business methods and 
advances in the processes of manufacture, due to improved 
machinery, have made the taxes levied under the Dingley bill 
out of adjustment with the present needs of the business inter- 
ests of the country, in instances prohibitive to such an 
extent that they not only do not produce revenue, but are a 
direct injury to the great productive interests of the Nation. 

In the preparation of a bill, the differences that exist between 
the two great parties are not the issue of protection against 
free trade, but the true issue is that one desires to write a pro- 
tective tariff that leans toward prohibition of imports and the 
other a revenue tariff that favors fair competition. Although 
we occasionally find a free trader within the ranks of the Dem- 
ocratic party, the great rank ard file of the party do not favor 
the doctrine of free trade. There has never been a platform 
of a national convention since the organization of the Demo- 
cratic party that has advocated free-trade theories; they have 
always maintained the true position of the party was in favor 
of a tariff for revenue. There never has been a tariff bill en- 
acted into law by the Democratic party that has not favored 
the doctrine of a tariff for revenue as opposed to a tariff levied 
along free-trade lines, such as the revenue laws of Great Britain. 

The most distinctive Democratic tariff bill that was ever 
written on the statute books of this country was the Walker 
tariff of 1846, and, although the duties levied under this tariff 
did not exceed 30 per cent ad valorem, they were levied on 
competitive articles, such as wool, cotton, iron, and steel; sugar 
and coffee, noncompetitive articles, were placed on the free 
list, which clearly demonstrates that the Democratic party in 
preparing its tariff bills has favored a duty levied for revenue, 
and also stood for the incidental protection that might arise 
from the levying of such a duty. 

The true distinction between the two great parties of this 
country, to my mind, is the difference between a prohibitive 
tariff bill and a competitive tariff bill; the Republican party 
favors a tariff that will raise some revenue to support the Gov- 
ernment, but at the same time will prohibit the importation of 
as much foreign merchandise from coming into the country as is 
possible and raise revenue at all, for although the Republican 
party has repeatedly declared that they favor a tariff to pro- 
tect the difference in cost of production at home and abroad, 
they have placed their duties so greatly in excess of this 
amount, and in so many cases at prohibitive rates, that we 
are compelled to reach a conclusion that their tariff bills are 
written to prohibit and not for the purpose of equalizing the 
difference of the cost of production; in fact, they are protecting 
the manufacturer in his profits, as declared in the last Republi- 
can platform. The Democratic party has always declared for 
a tariff for revenue. 

It is true that any tariff taxes that are levied which allow 
some imports to enter the country would in one sense be a 
tariff for revenue, but I take it that the clear meaning of the 
declaration of the party in favor of a tariff for revenue means 
a competitive tariff—that is, a tariff that allows sufficient im- 
ports of every product made in the United States to be imported 
from abroad to bring about fair and honest competition, thereby 
producing revenue and at the same time preventing the home 
producer from hiding behind a tariff wall that will enable him 
to establish monopolies and unduly increase the burdens of taxa- 
tion resting upon the American people without their receiving 
any benefit in return, either in the shape of revenue for the 
Government or in the development of the great industrial in- 
terests of the country; for it is an axiom that can not be dis- 
puted that the moment any industry is enabled to create a mo- 
nopoly, its development along lines of best endeavor at once 
ceases. 

If there was a more general understanding that the tariff is 
a tax in which private interests share the proceeds with the 
Government, there would be a more rigorous questioning of the 
yarious duties imposed by Congress than has yet been manifest. 

Professor Taussig, in his testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee at the recent hearings, stated: 
estaliak themacfres sn ‘fast Wo aitencnce IS cot at Bom and 
abroad. If an infant se ig al" can not be strong and lusty in a rea- 
sonable time, it shows it is developed by artificial means and is not 


justified, the props should be taken away. Statistics conclusivel: 
show that most of our industries are now able. to stand alone. 2 


Again he stated: 


Our natural advantages, improved machinery, efficiency of American 
labor, and ocean freight rates in many instances overcome the differ- 
ence in cost of labor a home and abroad. . = 
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The facts developed before the Ways and Means Committee 
on the pending bill demonstrate beyond a doubt that if the 
definition as defined by Professor Taussig of a tariff for protec- 
tion is the truth, that there are very few, if any, American in- 
dustries that are left within its terms or entitled to its support. 
On the other hand, the testimony is conclusive that the present 
rates of duty are far in excess of the difference in the cost of 
production; and when the tariff duties exceed the difference of 
the cost of production at home and abroad they are of necessity 
levied for the sole purpose of protecting the manufacturer's 
profits, which, to my mind, can not be justified under any cir- 
cumstances, for when the manufacturer has a fair field on 
equal terms he should be required to rely on his own resources, 
energy, and business judgment to successfully meet his com- 
petitor and drive him from the field. Whenever you agree to 
the doctrine that he is entitled to a protective wall to prevent 
competition, you have laid the foundation stone to create mo- 
nopoly and to unduly and unjustly lay burdens upon the con- 
suming masses of the people. 

Prior to the war of 1812 the duties levied under the tariff 
acts, although they incidentally afforded some protection, were 
clearly levied solely for the purpose of obtaining revenue; but 
during the war of 1812 the embargo acts and other restrictions 
that necessarily arose from the war developed certain lines of 
manufacture to an extent that they were controlling the Amer- 
ican market at prices above those justified by normal conditions, 

To maintain this stilted condition, they called on Congress to 
enact a tariff that would protect them against foreign competi- 
tion, and the tariff of 1816, carrying an average rate of 20 per 
cent ad valorem, was an outgrowth of this sentiment. From 
that day to this the great industries of this country have been 
fostered and protected by tariff laws, in many instances pro- 
hibitive laws, in order that they might grow strong and self- 
sustaining. As the infant industry grew, in most instances the 
tariff rates increased instead of diminishing, until we have 
reached a condition where the duties are so high they no 
longer produce a fair amount of revenue, and in a great many 
instances by the continual increase of the duty. In other cases 
it has been brought about by allowing the old duties to remain 
when the progress and development of the American industry 
had placed it in a position where it was enabled to compete on 
equal terms with its foreign rival. 

In a speech delivered in the-House of Representatives on the 
4th of March last, Mr. Tawney, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House, stated that there would be a 
deficit in the Treasury at the end of this fiscal year amounting 
to $150,000,000. I do not think he has made an overestimate. 
It is absolutely necessary to meet this deficit or we will bring 
disaster to the Government and the business interests of the 
country, 

There are but three ways in which the deficit can be avoided. 
First, by reducing expenditures; this seems to be impossible 
under a Republican administration. Second, by levying taxes 
additional to those new imposed on the people, in order that 
the present tariff duties assessed in the interests of the manu- 
facturer may not be disturbed. Third, by reducing the present 
prohibitive duties of the Dingley bill to a competitive basis, 
where they will produce sufficient revenue to meet the demands 
of the Treasury. The protective sentiment in this country has 
been fostered and cherished for so many years by the Repub- 
lican party that many great manufacturing interests look upon 
it as a vested right and seem to believe that, regardless of 
whether the Government has sufficient revenue to maintain it 
or not, they are entitled to the absolute and entire control of 
the American market without competition from abroad. This 
clearly is not a healthy condition of affairs. Where any great 
corporation in the United States controls 50 per cent or more 
of the production of a particular commodity the people are in 
arms at once and declare it to be a trust; that legislation is 
needed to control it; that it is not entitled to control 50 per 
cent of the supply of any great commodity that the people need. 
And yet, when the great industries in any particular branch of 
productive development control 99 per cent of the American 
market against foreign competition, and in many instances make 
special agreements among themselves to maintain prices, the 
contention is made that such a tariff is not monopolistic in its 
tendency, and that such industries are entitled to the absolute 
and undivided control of the American market for the sale of 
their product, regardless of the condition of the Treasury and 
regardless of the right of the consumer to have a reasonable 
competition to regulate prices. 

The Census Bureau prepared a pamphlet entitled “ Imports, 
exports, and domestic manufactures,” arranged according to 
the paragraphs of the tariff law of 1907 for the use of the Ways 


and Means Committee at its recent hearings. From the facts 
contained in this pamphlet, I ascertained that the total imports 
from foreign countries under the so-called“ Dingley bill” for 
the year 1905 amounted to $547,391,557; that the total produc- 
tion of articles protected under the terms of this act in the 
United States for the year 1905 amounted to $13,543,180,743, 
and the total consumption of commodities by the American 
people enumerated in the Dingley Act in the year 1905 amounted 
to $14,081,572,800, from which it is estimated that the total 
imports as compared to the total consumption of these prod- 
ucts amounted to only 3%5 per cent of the American consump- 
tion. Of course, in the estimating of these amounts by the 
Census Bureau there has been some duplications, as there are 
some duplications in estimating the imports, but the figures are 
official and are a fair indication of how prohibitive the Dingley 
rates have become. Schedule A of the tariff bill covers chem- 
icals, oils, and paints; the imports under this schedule amounted 
to $31,000,000 and the gross consumption of articles named in 
this section amounted to $604,000,000, making the percentage of 
imports to gross consumption only 5 per cent. In the same 
way, estimating each schedule of the tariff bill from the same 
report, I find in Schedule B, earths, earthenware, and glass- 
ware, the imports were 5s per cent; Schedule C, metals and 
the manufactures of, were Iry per cent; Schedule D, wood and 
the manufactures of, were 159 per ‘cent; Schedule E, sugar, 
molasses and the manufactures of, were 189 per cent; Sched- 
ule F, tobacco and the manufactures of, were 6 per cent; 
Schedule H, spirits, wines, and other beverages, were 310 per 
cent; Schedule J, flax, hemp, and jute and the manufactures 
of, were 280 per cent; Schedule K, wool and the manufactures 
of, were Gy per cent; Schedule L, silk and silk goods, were 
251 b per cent; Schedule M, pulp, paper, and books, were 270 
per cent; Schedule N, sundries, were 5i per cent; and articles 
manufactured in whole or in part not specifically provided for 
in the enumerated schedules but imported, the percentage of 
imports to gross consumption amounted to a little over two- 
tenths of 1 per cent, 

The comparison of the imports with the amount of the 
American consumption show that the reason the Dingley bill 
does not raise sufficient revenue to support the Government is 
because of the prohibitive rates that are in that bill. In order 
to avoid question of duplications as far as possible and at the 
same time ascertain the prohibitive tendency of the present 
tariff laws, I have selected the following figures from the 
special reports of the census on manufactures, comparing the 
same articles in each case: Showed an importation in the year 
1860 of $33,000,000, as compared to the domestic production of 
$115,000,000, or a percentage of foreign importation of 28 per 
cent. That was immediately before the civil war, and a Demo- 
eratic tariff law was on the statute books. In 1880 the imports 
amounted to $31,000,000, the domestic production to $192,000,000, 
and the percentage of foreign imports to 167% per cent; in 
1890 the percentage of imports was 1175 per cent, and in 1900 
10 per cent. In 1905 the imports amounted to $42,000,000 and 
the domestic production to $400,000,000; the percentage of 
importation was 95 per cent, showing that ever since the 
Republican party has entered on its policy of protection that 
there has been a continued raising of the rates and a continual 
cutting down of importations as compared to the amount of 
the American consymption and a proportionate falling of the 
revenue, due to the prohibitive rates placed in its revenue laws. 

In 1860 the importation of woolen manufactures, exclusive of 
duplications, amounted to 58 per cent; in 1890 to 20% per 
cent, and in 1905 it had fallen to the small figure of 470 per 
cent, During the hearings several gentlemen appeared before 
us who testified that they had been engaged in the manufacture 
of woolen goods for thirty or forty years. I asked these wit- 
nesses if they could recall the time when they first engaged in 
the manufacture of woolen goods, and they said they could. I 
asked them if the industry prospered at that time, and they 
said it did; and I asked if it was seemingly as prosperous 
then as now, and they said it was; and yet at that time there 
was all the way from 20 to 30 per cent of importations, and 
now, under the Dingley bill, it has been reduced to 41 per cent. 

If the woolen manufacturing business could prosper when 20 
per cent of importations were coming into this country, and they 
testified that it did, why can not they prosper to-day with a 
fairly competitive tariff instead of a practically prohibitive one? 
It is a self-evident fact that we can not raise sufficient reyenue 
to support the Government if we continue to apply the prohib- 
itive duties we have had in the Dingley bill that are continued 
in the Payne bill, with one single exception, and that is on tops. 
The Government is in need of revenue, and the woolen manu- 
facturers and their representatives here are not willing to con- 
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tribute their fair portion of this taxation to the Treasury that 
they exact from the people by a prohibitive tariff that enables 
them to increase their profits and avoid competition. 

In 1860 the importation of woolen manufactures, exclusive of 
duplication, amounted to 58 per cent; in 1890 to 201 per cent, 
and in 1905 to 4% per cent. 

In 1860 the importation of silk manufactures amounted to 500 
per cent, and in 1880 to 78 per cent, and in 1905 to 19s per 
cent. The importation of leather for the last three censuses 
varies from 31b per cent to 20 per cent in 1905; from 1870 to 
1905 the importation of lumber, excluding duplications, varied 
from 4b to 2 per cent, showing that lumber and leather goods 
have been protected by prohibitive tariff rates for many years 
past. In 1880 the percentage of importations of glass amounted 
to 24 per cent, in 1890 to 18 per cent, and in 1905 to Ts per cent. 
These figures clearly demonstrate the fact that the Dingley bill 
is not a protective bill or a revenue bill, but in most of its lead- 
ing features is a prohibitive bill. 

In order to cure the evils of a prohibitive tariff, there is only 
one way in which it can be accomplished, and that is by reduc- 
ing the rates of particular commodities to a point where a 
reasonable amount of importations is allowed and where fair 
competition is encouraged. ‘ 

With 90 per cent of the American market assured to the 
American producer, most assuredly there is no danger of the 
industry in which he is engaged languishing or being driven 
out of business by the competitor. On the other hand, an im- 
portation of 10 per cent from foreign countries of all the prod- 
ucts of American consumption covered by the Dingley tariff 
schedules would produce all the revenue that the needs of 
the country require and at the same time prevent the great 
corporations of America from forming combinations behind pro- 
hibitive tariff walls that produce monopolies. 

The criticism that I make as to the bill presented by the 
majority members of the Ways and Means Committee is that 
it does not accomplish this result, that it does not reduce the 
rates to a reyenue and fairly competitive basis, which I hope 
to be able to point out later on in my argument by comparison 
of the rates on particular articles enumerated in the new bill. 

The principal argument that has been made for the protected 
interests in favor of prohibitive duties is that it protects Amer- 
ican labor; but the facts show very clearly that there is hardly 
an industry protected by the Dingley tariff law where the 
amount of protection afforded has not been far in excess of 
the difference between the labor cost at home and abroad. 

In the first place, by reason of improved machinery, organi- 
zation, better methods of conducting business, the efficiency of 
American labor is far in excess of that of most foreign labor, 
and, as a rule, the unit of production costs less in this country 
than it does abroad. Of course, when you balance the com- 
petition, it is not the daily wage that determines the ability 
to compete, but the amount of wages that enter into each unit 
of production. 

I find in the report of the secretary of internal affairs of the 
State of Pennsylvania a yery interesting and accurate tabula- 
tion of statistics of manufactures. It is Official Document No. 9, 
page 69. This document shows that the combined production 
of the steel works and rolling mills for the year 1907 for the 
State of Pennsylvania amounted to 12,953,000 gross tons, at a 
total valuation of $504,167,000. i 

The average yearly earnings of persons employed in the steel 
works and rolling mills are shown to be $663.80 per year in the 
mills of Pennsylvania. The two great foreign competitors of 
this country in iron and steel production are England and 
Germany. It is conceded by all that the wages of Germany are 
lower than those of England. The report of Mr. Charles M. 
Pepper, special agent of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, shows that the annual wages of the iron and steel 
workers in Germany are little more than half of the American 
wage scale. The Pennsylvania report which I have just re- 
ferred to shows that the average value of the production of 
each employee in the mills of Pennsylvania amounts to $3,661. 
In other words, the average wage in the iron and steel mills 
in Pennsylvania is $663 as compared with an earning capacity 
of each employee of $3,661, making the labor cost only 18 per 
cent of the value of the product of the employee; and the Ger- 
man wage scale being only one-half of the American, 9 per cent 
of the cost of production would cover the entire difference in 
the wage scale. 

The statistical abstract shows that the total importations of 
iron and steel produced for the year 1905 amounted to $35,- 
640,000 and the revenue collected amounted to $8,159,000, show- 
ing an average ad valorem rate on iron and steel products 
coming into this country of 22 per cent. As a matter of fact, 
the taxes levied on most iron and steel products are in excess of 
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this rate, as the importations of ore and pig iron reduce the 
average of the articles imported at higher rates of duty. But 
accepting 22 per cent as the average rate, and one-half of 18 
per cent as the difference in the labor cost at home and abroad, 
it shows that the American manufacturer is afforded a protec- 
tion under the duties levied in the Dingley law of 13 per cent 
above the difference in the cost of the labor of production, the 
home producer also having ocean freight rates in his favor. 

The same report, referred to above, shows that the average 
yearly earnings of men employed in the tin-plate industry in 
Pennsylvania amounted to $722, and the average value of the 
production for each employee amounted to $2,127, making the 
labor cost 23 per cent of the value of the product. The duty 
on tin plate in the Dingley bill is 14 cents per pound, equal to 
an average ad valorem rate of from 42 per cent to 54 per cent. 
If the labor cost abroad is one-half of the labor cost in America, 
it gives to the American producer from 30 per cent to 40 per 
cent protection over and above the labor cost. 

The same report shows that the average value produced by 
each employee in the manufacture of cotton and woolen yarns 
in Pennsylvania is $2,825, and the average yearly earnings of 
each employee are $363. This report shows that the textile 
industries of Philadelphia pay their employees on an average 
$429 a year, and that these employees produce an average value 
of product amounting to $2,094. 

The same report shows that the average value produced by 
each employee in cotton, woolen, waste, and shoddy manufactures 
amounts to $5,846, and the average yearly wage in these indus- 
tries was about $449; that the woolen and worsted goods pro- 
duced by each employee amounts to $2,445, and the average 
yearly earnings amount to $454. 

When it is borne in mind that the average ad valorem rate 
of duty on the importations of worsted goods runs all the way 
from 50 per cent to 140 per cent, and the percentage of labor 
cost is only 18 per cent of the value of the product produced by 
each man, and the English workman receives at least one-half 
the American wage scale, making a difference in the labor cost 
in any case not to exceed 9 or 10 per cent of the value of the 
American product, it shows what an enormous protection is 
given to the industry above the difference in the labor cost at 
home and abroad. 

There is no question that a tariff bill can be written based fairly 
on the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad. 
making due allowance for the difference in freight rates, that 
will be on a fair, reasonable, competitive basis, and that will 
afford ample revenue to supply all the needs of the Government. 

The American people will not be satisfied with any other solu- 
tion of the tariff question. They realize that the great indus- 
tries of this country are no longer infant industries in swad- 
dling clothes. They have become giants in power and develop- 
ment; that in most of the industries they are paying the cost 
of transportation across the seas and competing on equal terms 
with their foreign rivals in the markets of the Orient, in South 
America, and in many cases actually in the European markets. 

This being the case, there is no reason that can be given to 
sustain a protective tariff, especially when it is written along 
prohibitive lines. The real justification for a tariff can be 
only for the purpose of raising revenue to support the Govern- 
ment, and adjust it on a basis that will fairly represent the 
difference in cost abroad and at home, if such exists, and if 
not, at such rates as will not prohibit the importation and be 
competitive. 

When this is done the tariff will cease to be a political issue, 
and it will be adjusted along business lines and improve busi- 
ness conditions. But as long as it is maintained to protect 
monopoly and to pay political debts it will continue to be a 
sore in the life of the Nation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us consider the bill before the House. 
I want to call the attention of the committee to those para- 
graphs that provide for free raw material. The chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee announced in his opening 
statement that he was a believer in the doctrine of free raw 
material. Being a protectionist, I believe he can justify his 
position in favor of free raw material. As far back as three- 
quarters of a century ago Henry Clay announced that one of 
the ways in which you could protect the industries of the 
country was to give them free raw materials, Manifestly so. 
Protection looks to giving some one something, and it is of no 
importance to the manufacturer at which end of the line you 
give him the protection, whether you raise the tariff taxes so 
high as to prevent competition from abroad and enable him to 
control the entire market at his own prices or whether, on 
the other hand, you exempt him from the taxation that is being 
paid by other people and give into the coffers of his treasury 


a free gift that other people are obliged to pay for. 
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I do not see anything inconsistent in the position of the gen- 
tlemen who adyocate a protective tariff for the benefit of the 
industries of this country and at the same time advocate giving 
them free raw material in order that they may make a profit 
out of it. 

But I do say that if the theory of the Democratic party is 
a correct one, that we are only entitled to levy taxes for the 
purpose of raising reyenue, then we should distribute taxation as 
breadly as possible, so that its burdens may be borne equitably 
and evenly by all. That being the case, I do not see how a 
Democrat can justify himself in the position that what the 
manufacturer buys should be free and what the people use 
should be taxed. When he comes to that proposition he admits 
that he is giving the manufacturer an exemption from taxation 
for the purpose of making that business prosperous and refuses 
to levy tariff taxes for the same purpose. Is not the doctrine 
of free raw material exactly the same position the Republican 
protectionist takes when he proposes a high protective tariff to 
make business prosperous? But, although the gentleman from 
New York may be consistent in his theory in believing in free 
raw material as a Republican doctrine, I do not believe he has 
been consistent in his theory in applying his principles to the 
bill that is presented to the House. 

The bill has placed a number of articles that are called “raw 
material” on the free list. I can not stop now to enumerate them 
all, but there are three or four marked instances of this kind. 
He justifies the putting of ore on the free list, and he says in 
doing so that it is perfectly fair, because the Spanish ores are 
only 40 per cent and the Cuban only 50 per cent of metallic 
iron, and that the ores in New York run 60 per cent, and, there- 
fore, to admit theses ores free will only balance the difference. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, they may have 60 per cent ore in New 
York. I will not deny the proposition, because I am not in- 
formed. I have heard, however, a great deal of talk in this 
country about 60 per cent ore, and I have found very little of 
it. In the opening of a new mine at the top of a vein, where 
the effect of the atmosphere and water has taken out the im- 
purities, we often find a high grade of ore, but when you get 
down into the bowels of the earth, where the real mining be- 
gins, it is very seldom that you find an ore which runs on an 
average about 50 per cent of metallic iron. The testimony be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee of Mr. Schwab, of the 
Bethlehem Iron Works, and Judge Gary, of the United States 
Steel Corporation, was to the effect that the average run of the 
great Mesaba Range ore was only 49 per cent. So that I do 
not think that the explanation as giyen by the chairman of the 
committee as to why he placed ore on the free list is a sufficient 
reason. As a matter of fact, I think I can give a better reason 
from the gentleman’s position. What ores they have left in 
New York State are hard ores, and they need a soft ore to mix 
with that hard ore so that it can be properly smelted. They 
import ores for that reason. They imported ores from Spain 
and from Cuba, and it looks to me very much as if the gentle- 
man from New York had placed ore on the free list because the 
ironmasters of New York did not want to pay a revenue duty 
on the ore they were using in their own furnaces. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

In 1894 we had not made the recent treaty with Cuba, and 
the larger percentage of foreign ores was coming from Spain 
instead of Cuba. In 1907 the treaty with Cuba had gone into 
effect, giving Cuba the benefit of the 20 per cent reduction, and 
the importations shifted largely from Spain to Cuba. So I 
have the figures for both years to show what amount of ore 
was imported. In the year 1904 we imported $2,834,789 worth 
of ore from Spain and Europe, and $346,489 worth of ore from 
Cuba, making a total of $2,681,228 of iron ore imported, paying 
into the Treasury $466,307. In 1907 we imported into this 
country $1,212,607 worth from Europe and from Cuba $2,137,784, 
making a total of $3,250,391 of iron ore that paid a duty of 
$391,544, showing that the imports of ore on an average have 
paid into the Treasury of the United States something in excess 
of $400,000 a year. : 

The Republican party says that it is in favor of protection 
in order to protect the American laborer against the cheap labor 
of Europe and other foreign countries. Now, mark that, when 
you consider the proposition the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Payne] has laid before this House on the question of free ore. 
When you come to the consideration of the raw product like 
ore, it is largely one man’s muscle against another man’s muscle, 

As you rise in the higher grades of manufacturing, improved 
machinery and American methods eliminate the difference in 
labor costs, and in many instances you find, although the labor 
cost per day in Europe is less than in this country, that when 
you come to the unit of production in articles of higher manu- 
facture the American laborer produces as muck and more than 


the foreign laborer for the amount of wages paid. But that is 
essentially not so when you come down to raw material, where 
it is merely muscle against muscle; and that is true in raw ma- 
terials like iron ore. ‘The men who are working in the mines 
in Michigan and Minnesota, in the great Mesaba Range, are 
shipping their ore to the eastward and coming in competition 
along the Atlantic seaboard with foreign ore. 

Mr, HARDY. Will the gentleman yield fór a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 8 

Mr. HARDY. If the statement the gentleman has just made 
is correct, that in the raw material it is a contest between 
muscle and muscle, while the unit of value in the more finished 
and higher products may show that there is more value per 
laborer in America as to the cost, does not that then lead to 
the conclusion that the raw material is more deserving of pro- 
tection than the finished product, if the laborer is the man you 
are trying to help? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think so, from the standpoint of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne]. 

Mr. HARDY. That is from the standpoint of the man who 
says he wants to protect the American laborer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. From the standpoint of the protection- 
ist that should be true. I believe in a revenue tariff on articles 
imported. I am merely placing this proposition before the 
House from the standpoint of the gentleman from New York, 
who stands as a protectionist and says he favors the protection 
of American labor. ‘The gentleman from New York says the 
difference in cost is eliminated. I am surprised at that state- 
ment, because the Department of Commerce and Labor filed 
with the Committee on Ways and Means an official report show- 
ing the difference in the cost of material used in the iron and 
steel works of this country. That report is now on file in the 
rooms of the committee, although I do not believe it has been 
published. I want to show you from an actual statement of 
fact how much it costs to lay Mesaba ore—American ore— 
at seaboard and how much it costs to lay foreign ore there, 

The agents of the Government, under the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, inspected the books of the various steel plants of this 
country. They have filed their reports, and, among others, it 
shows the cost sheet that is taken from the books of the Mary- 
ree — Company, located down here at Sparrows Point, Md., 

or 5 


Now, these figures were made up by the manufacturer as 
the actual cost shown on his books, afterwards taken by a Gov- 
ernment expert and turned in to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. There were no patched-up figures, no preparation in 
advance, but they went back to the company's books and got 
those figures. Now, what does it show? It shows that the 
Maryland Steel used in 1906, 63,772 tons of Mesaba 
ore that cost them at their furnaces $4.86 per ton. It shows they 
used of foreign ore, which was Spanish ore, 152,088 tons that 
cost them $3.97 per ton. Now, mark you, here is a report show- 
ing that the Spanish ore, after 40 per cent duty, went 
into the furnaces of the Maryland Steel Company at 89 cents 
per ton less than the American ore. It shows that they used 
447,274 tons of Cuban iron ore, at a cost of $4.47 per ton, or 39 
cents less than they had to pay for Mesaba ore. Now, I take 
it that that is a fair statement of the cost of ore to the furnaces 
along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. SIMS. May I interrupt the gentleman from Alabam 
right there? i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. Is there such a difference in the metallic con- 
tents of the ore as to make up that difference? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, there is this difference in the me- 
tallic contents, as testified to by Judge Gary and Mr. Schwab: 
The Mesaba ores run 49 per cent, the Spanish ores run about 
40 per cent, and Cuban ores about 50 per cent, so, although there 
is a little difference as to the Spanish ores, which were 89 cents 
per ton cheaper, the Cuban ore has 1 per cent more metallic 
contents than the American ore. 

Mr. SIMS. And comes in cheaper. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And comes in cheaper. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. How much cheaper? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Thirty-nine cents cheaper, after paying 
the duty. Now, the gentleman from New York desires to give 
to these manufacturers located in New York and along the At- 
lantic seaboard 40 cents a ton that can not possibly affect the 
American price of the American finished products. But a small 
per cent of American pig iron is made by the furnaces located 
along the Atlantic seaboard. The great productive centers for 
steel and iron manufacture of this country are Pittsburg, Chi- 
cago, and Birmingham. None of them uses foreign ores. They 
all use American ores and they fix the price of iron and steel, 
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The price is fixed by what pig iron or the finished rail is 
quoted at in Pittsburg, Birmingham, or Chicago, and these fur- 
naces along the seaboard merely adapt their price to the price 
fixed by the great centers, and therefore will not reduce their 
price one cent by reason of this gift of free ore, and the result 
is that the gentleman from New York, who says that he favors 
the protection of American labor, is about to take off 40 cents 
a ton on raw ore when the foreign ore comes in cheaper now 
than they can buy the American ore, for the single purpose of 
making a gift of $400,000 a year out the Federal Treasury to 
certain special interests that are close to and many of them 
located along the Atlantic seaboard. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Now, that is not all. Some of these eastern 
manufacturers also want cheap pig iron. One of the principal 
witnesses who came before the Committee on Ways and Means 
was a gentleman from New York who was very anxious to ob- 
tain all of his raw material without paying any taxes to the 
Government. 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. HOBSON. Before the gentleman leaves the question of 
the cost of ore at the furnaces I wish to ask him, as he quoted 
$4.86 as the cost, as determined by the Government, to be the 
cost 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I did 
not say it was determined by the Government. I said it was 
taken by government agents from the books of the Maryland 
Steel Company as showing what they actually paid. 

Mr. HOBSON. That being the amount paid, and that ore 
had to be transported much farther than the ore used at Pitts- 
burg and on the near-lake points, I wish to ask the gentleman 
how does he reconcile that statement with the statement of Mr. 
Gary that the average cost of their ore at the furnaces is $8.62? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, the gentleman from Alabama is 
mistaken as to Judge Gary’s statement. Judge Gary did not 
state that the average cost of a ton of ore was $8.62. His state- 
ment was in reference to the amount of ore that went into a ton 
of pig iron, which is a very different proposition. 

Mr. HOBSON. I misunderstood the gentleman. The figure 
he quoted, then, refers to a ton of iron, for which one and eighty- 
three one-hundredths tons of ore are necessary. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; which is an entirely different 
proposition, 

Now, on this question of free raw materials. As I say, it 
looks to me very much like this bill had been written for the 
benefit of the people who live in New England and New York. 
Wherever we find a reduction made, we find it going home in 
that direction, but where we find a finished product made in 
New England or New York, like wool, cotton goods, or gloves, 
we do not find any reduction made at all. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to interrupt the 
gentleman at all, nor to break in any way the force of his 
legitimate conclusion, but in connection with the cost of ore, I 
wish to call attention to the fact that the estimated cost per 
ton of ore, $4.86, includes certain profits and certain allow- 
ances that are not permissible. These will doubtless come out 
when the gentleman takes up the question of the cost of pig 
iron and of steel. I hope to take them up in some detail when 
I get time of my own. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, there is another item in the bill 
in which they have given these eastern furnaces and manu- 
facturers free raw material, and that is on scrap iron. Scrap 
is old pans, broken rails, old stoves, anything that is picked up 
and brought to the furnace and used to melt down to make 
pig metal. Under the laws that have heretofore been passed by 
Congress, scrap, which can be used sometimes in place of pig 
iron, has always borne the same rate of duty as pig iron. But 
under this bill scrap is placed at 50 cents a ton and pig iron 
at $2.50 a ton, and it is not going to reduce the cost of the 
finished product to the ultimate consumer any more than the 
gift of free ore is going to reduce the cost to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

In 1907 we collected at the custom-house $86,000 on scrap 
at $4 a ton. Should the same amount of scrap come into the 
United States under the duty of 50 cents a ton it will only 
amount to $10,000, a gift of some $70,000 out of the Federal 
Treasury to these manufacturers. 

The same thing is true of coal. This bill practically puts 
coal on the free list. It is true that it does not do so directly, 
but it says that when Canada allows American coal to go in 
the Canadian market free we will let Canadian coal come 
into this market free. What does that mean? It means that 
New England wants free coal as well as free scrap and free 


ore, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] proposes 
to make them a present of $695,000 a year in free coal. 

Then, there is another place where they have adopted his 
position on free raw material, and that is with hides. I want 
to tell you about hides. When we were in the Ways and 
Means Committee, having hearings on this bill, a very large 
number of gentlemen in the shoe and leather business came be- 
fore the committee and advocated free hides. And when they 
first came, fearing that they could not get free hides without 
they had free shoes, one of them was asked as to whether, if 
the committee gave him free hides, he was willing to give the 
American people free shoes, and he said he was. That state- 
ment met with applause around that whole circle of manufac- 
turers. He said if he was given free hides, so that he could 
manufacture his product without paying a duty on hides, that 
the only thing that would bound the American industry in boots 
and shoes would be the high dome of heaven. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman from 
Alabama refer to the evidence of Mr. Jones? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I am not sure whether it was Mr. 
Jones who made that statement or another witness who made 
it, but he was one of the witnesses when Mr. Jones was there. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Made the statement that 
if everything connected with the shoe business was free, then 
he could stand free boots and shoes? But I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that every man who made that 
Arein was the maker of fine shoes, worth from $4 to $5 a 
pair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I remember Mr. Jones's testimony 
very distinctly. He came before the committee and was willing to 
give up all protection to get free hides. Then he went back and 
talked with a few other manufacturers and a few weeks after- 
ee he came back again to the committee and took it all 

ack. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman explain to 
me, if he can, this peculiar desire on the part of gentlemen on 
the other side of the Chamber to keep up the price of the poor 
man’s shoes, the plain shoes, and their indifference to the prices 
of the rich man’s shoes? It seems to be presumed that they 
can not protect the value of the rich man’s shoes any longer, 
but they seem specially anxious to keep up the price of the 
brogan and shoes that sell under $4 or $5 per pair. 

Mr. WEISSE. If the gentleman will allow me to, I will 
take the canvass that was made of the eastern shoemakers by 
the Shoe and Leather Reporter of 1906. They asked if they 
were willing to give up the duty on hides and on shoes if hides 
were admitted free. In reply to that canvass, according to the 
Reporter, they agreed to remove the whole duty by 140 out of 
231 shoe manufacturers. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I do not wish to take up 
the gentleman’s time too much, but I stated on the fioor of this 
House at that time, three years ago, that, in my opinion, 65 per 
cent of the shoemakers in my district could stand free boots 
and shoes, but the other 35 per cent would be driven to the 
wall, As the gentleman from Wisconsin knows full well, ever 
since the United Shoes Company have gone out and put their 
shoes in Missouri, Finland, and Switzerland on the same day 
that they do at Haverhill, the situation is entirely changed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, I am not 
advocating free shoes, nor am I an advocate of free hides. As 
I stated before, I believe in a revenue tax; I believe that all 
of these manufactures should pay a revenue tax to support the 
Government, on the raw material as well as the finished product. 
What I am criticising is the position of the majority of the 
members of the Ways and Means Committee in their efforts to 
give free hides to the manufacturer and at the same time 
leave them with a practically prohibitive duty on boots, shoes, 
and leather. 

There is practically no competition from abroad on boots and 
shoes, and the American manufacturer fixes his own prices to 
the consumer. There is no necessity to give free hides to the 
American shoe man in order that he may build up his business 
in the markets of the world, because, under the rebate clause 
in the Dingley bill he was entitled to a drawback of 99 per cent 
on ali the duties paid on hides when he shipped his manufac- 
tured goods out of the country; but the shoe men say the law 
enabled the man who was not conscientious about his state- 
ments to receive the drawback, but did not let an honest man 
get it back. But the Payne bill does away with all difficulties 
in tracing the raw material into the finished product. If the 
manufacturer brings hides into this country he can take his 
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receipt, and if he ships an equal amount of manufactured 
leather, whether it be the same leather or not, out of the 
country within three years he can go to the Treasury Depart- 
ment and demand back the amount of the duty he paid on the 
hides less 1 per cent. So that as to his foreign trade there is 
absolutely no reason in the world why he should haye free 
hides, and as to his domestic trade he has no competition 
from abroad. 

He will fix the prices to-morrow as he fixes them to-day, and 
the American consumer will not receive his shoes one nickel 
cheaper than he does to-day; and yet this bill proposes to give 
the amount of duty collected on hides, which in the year 1907 
amounted to $3,115,390, to the boot and shoe manufacturers of 
this country as a donation. 

Now, what does the bill do? It takes ore, and coal, and 
scrap, and hides from the dutiable list and puts them on the 
free list. In these articles that it has put on the free list it 
does not give to the consumer any reduction in the burden of 
taxation, but absolutely gives to the manufacturers of the United 
States $4,287,414 out of the Federal Treasury and has to put a 
tax on tea and coffee on the poor people of this country to make 
up that difference. [Loud applause.] 

Now then there is another point. 

Mr. LOVERING. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman mean to 
say that this $4,000,000 goes entirely to the manufacturers? 
Does it not go to the workingmen, the operatives? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all, in my judgment. I know 
no reason why it should. 

Mr. LOVERING. Does the gentleman mean that is that much 
superadded to the profits of the manufacturer? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think it will be, 

Mr. LOVERING. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not see any reason why it should 
not. I think time has demonstrated absolutely that the laborer 
of this country gets his pay because it is fixed by his organiza- 
tion; and it is a question between him and the manufacturer 
absolutely as to how much pay he is going ee and if we 
make this gift of free raw material, not one t of it will go 
into the laborer’s pocket. 

Mr. LOVERING. Now, one word more, if I may be permitted. 
Last year, as I understand, we exported between $12,000,000 
and $13,000,000 worth of shoes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LOVERING. Was there no labor involved in that? If 
we had not exported those shoes, would not the laborers of this 
country have been deprived of just that amount of labor? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; but let me say to the gentleman, as 
I have just said, that on the boots and shoes you export, where 
you buy foreign hides you get a rebate back into your own 
pockets of 99 per cent, and therefore you do not pay any duty 
into the Federal Treasury on the export business. The same 
thing is true as to other raw materials imported, manufactured 
here, and afterwards exported. 

Mr. LOVERING. It is paid once into the United States 
Treasury. It is paid once back and the incident is closed. ‘That 
is the end of it. - 

Mr. UNDERWOOOD. You do not want it paid back more 
than once on the same hides? 

Mr. LOVERING. That is sufficient. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If you import the hide and send it out 
as a shoe, you pay the duty on the hide and get it back when 
you send it out in the shoe, and that is all you ought to get back. 

Mr. LOVERING. That is all we claim. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Therefore on the export business this 
does not cut any figure at all. 

Mr. LOVERING. It cuts this figure, that that $12,000,000 or 
$13,000,000 worth of shoes exported last year furnished labor to 
a certain number of people in the United States which would not 
otherwise haye been afforded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The gentleman understands that I am 
not raising any question against the rebate that is paid back on 
the foreign shipments of foreign hides, but what I am objecting 
to is giving back to these people the duty they paid on hides or 
ought to pay on hides for the domestic business. They get it 
back in any event when they engage in foreign trade. 

Mr. LOVERING. Precisely the same as though the hides 
were brought in and the shoes manufactured in bond and again 
exported. - 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Does the gentleman believe 
that the amount of this duty that is proposed to be taken off 
from hides will ever find its way into the pay envelope of the 
employees engaged in manufacturing boots and shoes? 

Mr. LOVERING. The rebate or drawback would not be 
operative with free hides. The gentleman understands that. 
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Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I understand that. 

Mr. LOVERING. It is only under the Dingley bill, where a 
duty of 15 per cent was placed on those hides, and that duty 
was again repaid when the manufactured product was exported, 
that it has been of any effective value to the people of this 
country. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. If the duty was taken off from 
hides, or an additional duty was put on the manufactured prod- 
uct, thereby raising the price, does the gentleman believe that in 
either one of those instances the difference would find its 
way, without the action of the unions or organizations of labor, 
into the pay envelopes of the employees? 

Mr. LOVERING. Without the least doubt in the world. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Then the gentleman's experi- 
ence has been different from mine. 

Mr. LOVERING. I have been a manufacturer all my days. 

Mr. STANLEY. It strikes me that the gentleman’s premises, 
so ably laid down, justify a conclusion much stronger than he 
has drawn. The system of rebating, as it now exists, would en- 
courage the exportation of shoes by offering this bonus in the 
way of the repayment of the duty. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. STANLEY. If that duty on hides is taken off entirely, 
without a corresponding reduction of the duty on shoes, it 
strikes me that there will be less encouragement to exportation. 
The manufacturer can make fewer shoes for export, his smaller 
sales being compensated by larger profits. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not sure that I go as far as the 
gentleman does in his conclusion in that matter; but at any 
rate, as far as the foreign trade is concerned, whether the duties 
are kept on hides or not, it does not affect that so far as the 
American consumer is concerned. He is not going to get his 
shoes for one cent less, but the Treasury of the United States is 
going to lose over $3,000,000 a year when it needs it by the 
removal of the duty on hides. 

; ae PARSONS. Is the gentleman opposed to free raw ma- 
erials? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Most emphatically. I do not believe in 
free raw materials any more than I believe in the doctrine of 
protection. I believe in a tariff levied for revenue, at a fair 
competitive basis, and spread over the commodities that are 
imported into the country. 

Mr. PARSONS. One more question. Referring to the wool 
schedule, does the gentleman criticise the duty on raw wool 
from which we derive a revenue of $17,000,000? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I would not put raw wool on the free 
list, but to carry out the idea of the majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee, they ought to put it on the free list to be 
consistent. Why should they put hides and iron ore on the 
free list, and say they believe in free raw materials and not 
put wool on the free list? 

Mr. PARSONS. The gentleman does not answer my ques- 
tion. I asked whether he is opposed to the present duty on - 
raw wool. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will come to wool after a while. I 
am not in favor of free wool; I am in favor of a tariff for reve- 
nue on everything. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

1 Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield to the gentleman from 

‘exas, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask if it has not become 
perfectly manifest since this discussion began that these manu- 
facturers in the East are demanding free raw material because 
they believe in excessive protection and realize that it is an 
additional protection to their interest? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the gentleman’s conclusion is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. There are shoe manufac- 
turers in my district who claim that if they get free hides they 
will be able to reduce the price of boots and shoes to the ulti- 
mate consumer—that is, they claim there is competition in the 
shoe business throughout the country, and that if they can have 
free raw material they can reduce the price of boots and shoes 
in the market. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say that free hides, in my judg- 
ment, although it has been asserted otherwise by some, free 
hides will not make more than a cent difference in a shoe, 
and that cent will never get down to the consumer, and the 
$3,000,000 on hides will go into the treasury of the boot and 
shoe manufacturers who import hides. I know that they ton- 
tend that it will go to the people, but I deny the contention, | 
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Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. They can make a reason- 
able profit and reduce the price of shoes to the people who wear 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. With a difference of not more than 1 
cent on.a shoe, I do not think it will be reduced to the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Can not they reduce the 
price of boots and shoes? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course they can; but I do not think 


they will. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Does the gentleman from 
Alabama claim that there is a trust on boots and shoes? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I do not. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Will not the ordinary com- 
petition reduce the price of boots and shoes? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think it will, because shoes are 
sold in sizes. They sell a dollar shoe, a dollar and a quarter 
shoe, a dollar and a half shoe, a $2 shoe, and the price goes 
on a jump of 25 cents at a time. I believe that the cent dif- 
ference that goes into the shoes will not be affected by free 
hides. I believe that the cent difference will not cut any figure 
in the price of boots and shoes to the consumer; that they will 
sell them at the same old rates. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. But that is an assumption on 
the part of the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is my belief. The shoe men say 
that if we will give them free hides it will reduce the cost, but I 
do not believe it will, and I believe that every dollar of revenue 
that we take away from the Government will go into their pock- 
ets and stay there. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Will the gentleman from 
Alabama yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Some who have been 
making a claim that the price of shoes will be reduced by rea- 
son of free hides have abandoned that argument and are now 
setting up the claim that while that may not be the case, free 
hides will enable them to put a better quality of material into 
their boots and shoes at the same price. I would like to have 
the views of the gentleman on that point. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is entirely with the maker 
of the shoe. I think he can put a better quality of stock into 
the shoes now, or he can neglect to put in a better quality. I 
think it will depend entirely on the man and the price. I do 
not think a man who wants to do business and drive it down to 
the last cent will put a better quality of stock into his product. 
I think there are some manufacturers who want to exploit their 
goods as high-grade manufactures that will try and improve 
their product as much as possible. But in the end, I do not be- 
lieve that the American people are going to get one cent of 
benefit out of the fact that the Government gives this $3,000,000 
to the boot and shoe manufacturers. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. i 

Mr. BURNETT. Does the gentleman think it will prevent 
them from using paper bottoms and paper soles, as a great 
many of them do now? [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRD. Regarding the drawback proposition, will the 
gentleman from Alabama explain to me what is meant by this 
section 29, which provides: 

On the exportation of articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States either in whole or in rag of imported materials, or from 
domestic materials of equal quantity and productive manufacturi 

lity and value, such question to be determined by the Secretary o 
the Treasury, there shall allowed a drawback equal in amount to the 
duties paid on the imported materials used, or where domestic mate- 
rials are used, to the duties paid on the equivalent of imported mate- 
rials, less the legal deduction of 1 per cent. 

Do I understand by that that a man when he makes goods for 
export out of domestic materials can go to the Treasury and 
draw back the amount of the duty he would have had to pay 
had he imported them? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand the proposition, it sim- 
ply enlarges the present drawback clause. Originally, if you 
brought a foreign commodity into the country and manufac- 
tured it and shipped the manufactured product out, you got 99 
per cent of your duty back. Now, if you bring a foreign com- 
modity into the country under this bill and afterwards ship a 
manufactured commodity out, even if it is made of domestic ma- 
terial, but of the same class of goods and out of the same mate- 
rial as that you imported, at any time within three years you 
can go to the Treasury Department and get 99 per cent of the 
duty that you paid. 


Mr. BYRD. Will the gentleman answer one other question? 
If that be true, is it not then a possibility for the manufacturer 


-| to get back out of the Treasury all of the duty that he pays on 


all the imported raw material that he gets? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Unquestionably. There is no reason in 
the world why any manufacturer, if this Payne bill goes 
through, should lose any part of the duty that he pays on raw 
material he brings in here and manufactures for reshipment, 
except the 1 per cent that the Treasury takes out to cover the 
cost to the Government. 

Mr. BATES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BATES. I am interested to know the views of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. The gentleman is opposed to free raw 
material? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I am. 

Mr. BATES. The gentleman is in favor, therefore, of re- 
ducing the tariff rate on manufactured goods? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am in favor of putting everything on 
a revenue rate. 

Mr. BATES. Or, in the words the gentleman used a moment 
ago, reducing them to a competitive basis? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. They could not be at a 
revenue rate without their being on a competitive basis. 

Mr. BATES. Precisely. Now, is the gentleman in favor of 
that, notwithstanding the fact that it would reduce the number 
of jobs for workmen in this country, or else reduce their wages? 
Is the gentleman in favor of reducing the wages of the Ameri- 
can workman? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I am not in favor of reducing the 
wages of the American workman, and if the industries of this 
country are put on a healthy competitive basis, when hard times 
come, when panics come, the workman of this country will hold 
his job, and foreign goods will cease to come in; but when you 
build this protective tariff wall so high that the American 
people have got to buy every commodity and all they desire in 
times of great prosperity and great development alone from 
American manufacturers, you expand conditions, develop your 
business to such an extent that when hard times come there is 
no place to retrench or dispose of your surplus production, and 
you have got to shut up your factories at home. But if you 
build up the great industries of the country, not with an un- 
healthy, hothouse growth, but along conservative lines, recog- 
nizing fair competition and only revenue rates of duty all the 
time, while you might not build your industries as rapidly as 
under a forcing process, yet you would not have the present 
unhealthy growth, and when hard times and panics come and it 
is necessary to reduce production, the foreign goods would be 
driven out; in most cases American mills would continue in 
operation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, it is as simple as that two and 
two make four that if we reduce the duty on manufactured 
iron and woolen and cotton goods, larger imports will come to 
our shores and there will be less of those goods manufactured 
in this country. 8 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, of course I do not deny that. I 
have not denied it. 

Mr. BATES. And the gentleman can not deny the point 
that John Bright admitted in 1886, when he said that only two 
things could happen from reducing the tariff rates; one was the 
reduction in the price of labor, and the other was the closing 
of mills. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is not any question that at the 
high rate of development that your hothouse growth has car- 
ried the manufacturing interests of this country to, when times 
become hard and competition becomes severe somebody has got 
to go out of business; but if you had developed it along safe 
and sound lines, not under stilted conditions, when you meet 
these days of depression it would not be the American laborer 
who went out of business, but it would be the foreign workman. 

Mr. BATES. I beg the gentleman's pardon—I do not want 
to interrupt the gentleman—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to go on with my argu- 
ment. 

Mr. BATES. Just one more question. Take the subject of 
knit goods. There is now some disappointment and criticism 
because the rate has been raised on knit goods or hosiery, is 
there not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I think there is. 

Mr. BATES. In spite of our present rate, which is rather 
high, is it not a fact that there have been large importations 
all along for the last twelve years, and that only last year there 
were SS pairs of foreign hosiery admitted into this 
country 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the gentleman will clearly find 
that on almost every woolen schedule the duty is practically 
prohibitive. A seemingly large quantity may come in, but it 
is very small in comparison with the amount of the Ameri- 
can consumption, but I think there are some classes of hosieries 
that we do not manufacture here that are imported, and there 
are other classes of hosieries that some American people prefer 
to buy abroad and would not buy here anyhow; you can not 
keep them out no matter what the tax amounts to—it is the 
clothing of the idle rich; they are willing to pay any price for 
the latest styles. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman from Alabama please 
allow me to just ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania one 
question? 

Mr. BATES. 
Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If it is just a question, I will, but I de- 
sire to get on with my speech. 

Mr. WEISSE. In 1900 the average wage paid, according to 
the census report, in the woolen mills of this country was $350 
a year for each person who worked there; also the average 
wage to the carpenter and mason was about $6 a day, or 
about four times as much. Was the carpenter protected by 
the tariff, and why is it wages were so low in the woolen in- 
dustries? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BATES. Why, that is easy to answer. The carpenter 
is the head of a family; a skilled workman, and the wage cited 
does not include helpers and journeymen; in the woolen indus- 
try there is much unskilled labor, and women and children work. 
I do not think there is much sequence in the citation made by 
the gentleman, and his statement as to the low wages in the 
woolen mills does not conform with the statement of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama who yielded to him, who 
states that we have been hothousing American Jabor in the 
supply of woolens and cotton and forcing up the rate of wages, 
thereby prohibiting imports by foreign manufacturers. It does 
not accord with the statement of the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama. The carpenter has absolutely no competition 
from abroad and very little at home. The woolen and textile 
workers have a certain degree of competition, else we would not 
be now importing the large amounts we do from abroad. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The wage scales show we have been 
very far from hothousing American labor in the textile indus- 
tries. I know of some instances where the present system has 
been starving them. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Mr. Chairman, before that 
statement made by the gentleman from Wisconsin goes into the 
Record I would like to know what is his proof as to carpenters’ 
wages, 

Mr. WEISSE. From the census reports of 1900, in regard 
to labor in woolen mills. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not desire gentlemen to interrupt 
me for the purpose of asking other gentlemen questions, 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. COLE. Is it not a fact that the carpenter is absolutely 
protected? Can a carpenter working on a building in London 
compete with a carpenter working on a building in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I will not stop to go into that 
proposition now. I think that the legislation passed by Re- 
publican Congresses in the past has clearly demonstrated that, 
so far as foreign labor coming in here, there is no law on the 
statute books that protects American Jabor against the im- 
portation of foreign labor. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Now I desire to get back to the line of my argument. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield for a further 
question? The gentleman from Wisconsin 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will have to ask the gentleman if he 
will please, in his own time, discuss the question with the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin—not in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Alabama declines to 
yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not wish to be impolite or dis- 
courteous; I do not intend to be so, but I desire to go on with 
my argument, and the continued interruptions are preventing 
me from doing so. As far as the condition of the country is con- 
cerned, affecting men out of employment, we have reached this 
lamentable situation through the hothouse growth caused by a 
prohibitive protective tariff, and a panic has been produced 
as the natural result; men are out of employment under the 
protective system, and not under a revenue system. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Now I want to say this further about this question of free 
raw material: The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] as- 
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serted that he believed in the doctrine of free raw material. 
As I haye shown you all, the free raw material that he has given 
anybody he has given to New England and the Atlantic sea- 
board, but we did have something on the free list before this 
bill was written, and that is zinc ore. Zine ore has been ad- 
mitted free. There is zinc ore produced in Mexico, running 
from 32 to 40 per cent of metallic zinc. There is a 60 per cent 
zine ore produced at Joplin, Mo. The freight rate from Mexico 
on the zine ore to the smelters amounts to $6.50 a ton. The 
freight rate from Joplin to the smelter amounts to a dollar, 
The Joplin ore is a 60 per cent ore, the Mexican ore is only 
about a 82 per cent ore as a rule. Now, you will see that it is 
evident from that statement that it costs more to bring the 
Mexican ore to the mill in Kansas or in Missouri than it does 
the domestic ore, and the only reason it is imported is that the 
zine mines of Joplin and in western Missouri have not been 
able to produce enough zine ore to supply the demands of the 
smelters. 

That being the condition, we might expect if any taxes were 
levied they would be on a revenue basis, that would produce 
some revenue. That I would most cheerfully vote for; but they 
propose a tariff that will amount to from $7.50 to $8 a ton on 
zine ore, That will be prohibitive, and put the Mexican ore en- 
tirely out of business in this country and allow the American 
ore to be raised to the difference in price, which ultimately 
must be paid by the American consumer. And every man who 
uses galyanized-iron and barbed-wire fencing must ultimately 
pay this increased tax, levied for the preducer and not for the 
Government. - 

Mr, HILL. The gentleman made a remark a minute ago that 
the only thing in this bill was giving free raw material to 
New England. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I did not say it was the only 
thing in this bill. 

Mr. HILL. I mean relating to raw material. I have heard a 
good deal about that.in the last three months. Will the gentle- 
man kindly specify one free raw material that this bill gives 
to New England as distinct from any other part of the country? 

A MEMBER. Hides. 

Mr. HILL. The bulk of the shoes of the United States to- 
day are made outside of New England, and it is no boon to us 
any more than it is to you. Name some other. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I said New England and the eastern 
seaboard. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman said free ore. There is not a 
blast furnace in New England which will take advantage of 
foreign free ore. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; but the blast furnaces of the east- 
ern seaboard are close to New England. I said New England 
and the eastern seaboard. 

Mr. HILL. Now, the gentleman in his remarks a moment 
ago said New England. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If I left out the eastern seaboard and 
New York in one statement, I have said it enough in my speech 
to classify the two together. As to hides, New England gets the 
benefit of the hides, they get the benefit of cheaper ore, they 
get the benefit of the coal. The free coal shipped will go to 
New England, and she will be nearly the sole beneficiary from it. 

Mr. HILL. Was the gentleman present at the hearing when 
the hide question was before the committee? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HILL, Does he not know that New Orleans, Richmond, 
Va.; St. Louis—where the largest shoe factory in the United 
States is located—Minneapolis, Cincinnati, and all of the West 
and South were represented and demanded that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Then, why charge it up to New England? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will tell you. The free hides may go, 
to some extent, to the interior points, but they go largely to 
New England and the East. And I will tell the gentleman why. 
The interest that the shoe man in the interior has in New Eng- 
land getting free hides is because it does not make as much 
competition for the hides that he buys in Chicago and in the 
interior points from American farmers, and that is why he 
wants New England to have free hides. 

Mr. HILL. Does not the gentleman know, when he speaks 
of competition with Chicago, that it was demonstrated before 
the committee that the tanners of this country could not 
buy hides in Chicago; that the “big four” were tanning their 
own hides; and that the tanners could get no raw materials to 
work with, and had to haye free hides or go out of business? 
Now, the gentleman knows that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It may apply to some rate war that the 
tanners were engaged in, but it did not apply to the shoe- 
makers in getting free hides, and that was what I was talking 
about. I was talking about the shoes. 
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Mr. KELIHER. A moment ago I understood the gentleman 
to say that, in his opinion, the duty on hides added but 1 cent 
a pair to the cost of shoes? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was variously estimated in the com- 
mittee by different witnesses. Some went higher and some went 


lower. I think some placed it at half a cent and some went up 
materially higher. I said in my judgment that it would not 
amount to more than 1 cent. 

Mr. KELIHER. Now, will the gentleman permit me for just 
a second to pit against his opinion the opinion of William L. 
Douglas, one of the largest and most successful manufacturers 
of shoes in the world, who said very recently: 

The hide duty adds about 7 
the grade of shoes I Secor oam eisen 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that where the high-grade shoe is being manufac- 
tured out of all sole leather it would amount to more than 1 
cent a shoe; but the shoe that the poor people wear, that the 
ordinary people wear, which is not all manufactured out of sole 
leather, it will amount to very little, and therefore I say that 
it will not on the average amount to a cent a shoe, 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, when the 
gentleman was interrupted a moment ago he had instanced coal 
as having been put on the free list and to be of benefit to New 
England. If the gentleman has not concluded his remarks on 
that subject, I would be very glad if he would continue them 

as to that particular article. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As to coal, I admit that it is somewhat 
on a different basis to the other raw material given to New 
England. The manufacturer of New England will receive a 
great boon from free coal. I admit that the plain people in the 
New England States will also receive a boon from free coal which 
they do not receive with reference to these other raw materials 
that are given to them. But I do say this: Coal is on a revenue 
basis. It is paying a large amount of money into the Treasury. 
The people of my State have to pay high taxes on woolen goods 
and cotton goods that are manufactured in New England. 
They have to pay a high tax on agricultural implements that 
are manufactured in New York; and why is it not just that in 
equalizing these burdens the people of New York and of New 
England should pay some tax on the coal that they import 
‘for their own benefit? It is equitable in the fair distribution 

of the burdens of taxation, and from a revenue standpoint there 
is no reason why they should not bear their share of the burden. 

Now, I am taking up a great deal more time than I intended, 
and I wish to hurry on through my speech, 

The next item that I come to in the bill—— 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Before the gentleman leaves the 
zinc matter I would like to ask him a question: As I under- 
stood the gentleman he stated that the district of Joplin was 
unable to produce sufficient zine ore for the necessities of the 
country. 

Now, is it not a fact that when the spelter men first went to 
Mexico to purchase Mexican ores there was a surplus of zinc 
ores in the United States, and the only reason they went to 
Mexico was because they could get those ores cheaper on ac- 
count of the price of labor, they employing peon labor, as against 
the high price of labor paid in this country? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. They went there because 
they could not get the ore in Joplin. They went there because 
the demand in the United States for ore increased so greatly 
that this country was unable to supply it. Now, in 1898 the 
Joplin district produced 235,123 tons of ore; in 1907, nearly ten 
years afterwards, the Joplin district only produced 297,126 tons 
of ore, or an increase of 26 per cent in your production of ore. 
But in 1898 the spelter production in the United States—and I 
will say that spelter is the pig metal that is produced out of 
zine ore—the spelter production in the United States amounted 
to only 114,104 tons, whereas in 1907 the spelter production had 
increased to 249,612 tons, or an increase of 119 per cent. Now, 
your increase of ore in the Joplin district in that time was only 
26 per cent, and the consumption of spelter by the smelters of 
the country increased 119 per cent, and that is why they had to 
go to Mexico to get more ore. [Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Is it not a fact that the increased 
amount of spelter over the amount of ore commenced in 1905, 
the year that the spelter men went to Mexico to buy their ore? 
And is it not true that the production of zine ore kept pace with 
the demand for spelter until they went to Mexico, and the rea- 
son it fell off in our district was because of the fact that these 
men who were engaged in that business went to Mexico simply 
so they could buy it cheaper on account of the cheap labor that 
was employed in mining it? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not allow the gentleman to make 
a speech in my time; but I will say to the gentleman the reason 
he has not had prosperity in his district is the very same reason 
that we have not had it in the balance of the country, because we 
have had too much of the Dingley tariff. [Applause.] I want to 
say this to the gentleman, that when he talks about the cost of 
this zine ore to the American people they had to go abroad to 
get foreign ores because of the great demand of the American 
market. The importation of zine ores into the United States 
in 1907 amounted to 82,419 tons. If charged an average duty 
of $7.50, as proposed by this bill, it will amount to $618,000 that 
the American people will have to pay. 

Now, I do not mean to say that I would not favor a fair 
revenue duty, something like a dollar a ton, two and one-half 
times as much as there is on iron ore; but there is no reason 
for putting a duty of $7.50 or $8 a ton on zine ore and 
putting iron ore—now at 40 cents a ton—on the free list. 
But I will say to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MORGAN], 
he has one distinction in this Congress, and always will have. 
I understood the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON], who represents the Danville district in Congress, 
to say yesterday that when he went to Joplin he told those 
people there that if they sent a Republican to Congress they 
would get a tariff on zinc ore, or he would yote for a tariff on 
zinc; which, in the organization of the House, I take it, meant 
that a tariff on zinc ore was sure to come; that if they sent a 
Democrat to this House they would not get any tariff on zinc. 
And I want to tell the gentleman who obtained his election by 
reason of the Speaker’s promise that putting that tariff on zinc 
ore will cost the American people $618,000 a year, and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Morgan], whom I am 
facing, will have the great distinction of being the highest- 
priced Congressman that the American people ever paid for. 
[Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. I want to ask one question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will ask me a ques- 
tion, but not make an argument. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. I will not inject any speech. I 
think Speaker Cannon can take care of himself in regard to 
what he said at Joplin. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is the gentleman's question? 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. The question is this: Do you be- 
lieve that by permitting the spelter people to go to Mexico and 
buy cheap Mexican ore that will reduce the price of their 
spelter to the consumers one cent? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, let me tell you what is the fact in 
reference to that, and the record shows it, that the only reason 
any ore came in from Mexico was because the Joplin district 
could not produce enough to supply the demand. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. You are mistaken on that, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And if it is left alone, the Joplin district 
will go on supplying the demand until the country needs more 
than Joplin can furnish, and then it will go to Mexico. Now 
I desire to go on without interruption, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. You have not answered the ques- 
tion about the increased cost to the consumers, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The testimony shows that Joplin ore 
can be furnished and laid down at the smelter cheaper than the 
Mexican ore can be, if you believe the testimony before the 
committee. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. The gentleman is entirely mis- 
taken. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know what the testimony was. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. I know what the facts are. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Your witnesses came before the commit- 
tee and compared the ore of Mexico with the ore of Joplin, and 
said that they had a $9 ore in Mexico with $6.50 freight rate, 
and $20 ore in Joplin; but they did not say that that Mexican 
ore was a 32 per cent ore and that the Joplin ore was a 60 per 
cent ore, and that made the difference, and made the metallic 
substance in the Joplin ore higher and the ore cheaper than the 
Mexican ore. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Is it not true that the Committee 
on Ways and Means were furnished with the exact facts, that 
the Joplin ore was 60 per cent and the Mexican ore about 40 
per cent? I do not suppose that all the men that went before 
the committee stated that, but was not that stated so that the 
gentleman understood and based his action upon it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It ran from 32 to 40 per cent, and the 
best-informed men that I found before the committee stated 
that it was 32 per cent. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman has said that the reason Mexi- 
can ore came in was because the mines of the Missouri district 
could not furnish the zinc ore. It was stated before the com- 
mittee at the hearings that at the very time the Mexican ore 
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was coming in, the bins in the Joplin district were full of zine 
ore for which there could be found no market, because it could 
not be produced at the price for which the Mexican ore was 
sold. Now, that was a statement of fact, and we ought to be 
able to reach some certain conclusion about such a matter. 
Does the gentleman deny that fact? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think there is no doubt about the 
statement that the Joplin people had an overproduction of ore 
about the time that the panic struck the country and every- 
thing shut down, but that was not the normal condition and 
will not continue to be the normal condition, I hope. I under- 
stand that shortly after the panic occurred the ores in the 
Joplin district were being consumed and used, and that the 
stock of ore is not there now. 

Mr. GAINES. If my colleague will permit me again, that 
does not address itself precisely to what I said. The gentle- 
man says there was a panic and that there was less than the 
usual demand for everything. That is not what I am address- 
ing myself to. It was stated time and again in our hearing, 
and upon cath, not that there was no demand for zinc ore, but 
that while the Mexican ore was coming in and there was a de- 
mand for Mexican ore the Missouri ore lay in the bins and 
could not be sold because the price fixed by the Mexican ore 
was less than the Missouri cost of production. Is that true or 
not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say there was some testimony that the 
ore accumulated in Joplin. It accumulated at the time of the 
bank panic of 1907—— 

Mr. GAINES. My question is whether the gentleman dis- 
putes the fact, or does he brush it aside and refuse to give it 
consideration? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, I will answer the gentleman in my 
own language. I stated before, and I state it again, that there 
was testimony that a quantity of ore had accumulated in the 
bins at Joplin, and that it was at the time of the panic when 
everything shut down. I do say, and the gentleman can not 
deny these figures, that the cost of ore in Mexico is $9, as testi- 
fied to by these witnesses, and the cost of freight to the smelter 
is $6.50; and the cost of ore at Joplin was placed at $20 and the 
cost of the smelter $1, and that the Joplin ore was 60 per cent 
ore—most of the witnesses testifying that the Mexican ore was 
82 per cent ore, and some said 40—but, taking it at 40 per cent, 
the gentleman only needs a pencil and a paper to demonstrate 
the fact that the Joplin ore was cheaper at the smelter than 
the Mexican ore because it had more metallic zinc in it, and the 
cost price of the Mexican ore was not the cause of its impor- 
tation. 

Mr. GAINES. I am aware that we are trespassing on the 
time of the gentleman from Alabama and getting in a good deal 
of stuff in his speech which perhaps will break up the con- 
tinuity of it, and I really apologize for the interruption, but the 
gentleman says that I can not deny the figures. That is very 
little to the point, because I have no personal information about 
the matter, nor does the gentleman from Alabama have such 
personal knowledge, but the figures furnished us were by per- 
sons who swore to the figures and knew what they were testify- 
ing about. Now, I want to bring the gentleman back to that 
question: Is it or not a fact that at the very time these Joplin 
ores could not be sold, because the-price was below the cost of 
production, Mexican ores were sold to the zine trust? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I do not know whether the latter state- 
ment is true or not. It may have been a fact that the smelters 
in times of prosperity, before the panic of 1897, might have made 
a contract for zinc ores that had to be carried out, and their 
contract did not expire until after the period when Joplin had 
quit mining on account of the panic, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman from Alabama permit 
me to make a short statement? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. In looking over the hearings bearing on this 
production of ore in Mexico, I was struck by the statement made— 
by whom I do not recall, but absolutely inaccurate as to the 
cost of mining in Mexico. I want to premise my statement by 
saying that I have no interest in the production of zinc, never 
did have, have no friends who do produce it that I know of, and 
that I am wholly disinterested in it. I have had some experi- 
ence in mining in other lines and other metals n Mexico, and I 
know that the most ordinary miners’ wages in N iexico are twice, 
and two and a half, and frequently three and four times as 
much as was stated in these hearings. The peon labor, which 
seems to have a mysterious meaning for the gentleman, is the 
ordinary labor of the miners, and it commands much better 
wages and they do very much less work per unit than it does 
in the United States; but, after all, the lower wages paid to 


Mexican miners is very little cheaper and often not so cheap as 
the higher wages paid in the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen will 
allow me to proceed, I wish to come to the prohibitive rates in 
this bill. I am not sure that I am absolutely correct in the 
statement I am about to make, but I took the report filed by 
the majority members of the Ways and Means Committee and 
counted the number of increases made in the bill. If I counted 
correctily—and I think I counted about right—they had in- 
creased the rates in 46 instances. The reductions made, as set 
out in the report, if I have counted them correctly, amount to 
165 items. 

Now, of those items, 49 are in the chemical schedule, 50 in 
the metal schedule, which makes 109, and leaves only about 65 
items of reduction in the entire balance of the Payne bill below 
the rates in the Dingley bill. Now, when you consider the fact 
that the Payne bill has 712 paragraphs, and it is stated—I do not 
know how correctly, but I believe it to be a fact—that the bill 
has 4,000 items in it, you can see what a small reduction has 
been made in this bill under the rates of the Dingley bill. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman ought to be fair 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want to be fair. 

Mr. HILL (continuing). And show at the same time how 
many items there are on the free list, and tlten devise some way 
pe eee these could be reduced in order to make his statement 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, the items on the free list 
out of the 4,000 will not cut a very large figure with the items on 
the protective list. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, yes; they will cut a very large figure. The 
zorana said 712 paragraphs. How many of them are in the 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not a large proportion of them. 

Mr. HILL. Of course those can not be reduced. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will state how man: 
there are, I will take his statement for it. 

Mr. HILL. I am not making the statement. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I did not quite catch 
what the gentleman from Alabama said as to the number of 
paragraphs in which duties were reduced. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not say as to the number of 
paragraphs. I said I simply took the report and counted the 
number of places in which the majority stated in the report 
reductions were made, and I count 165. I may have made a 
miscount of a figure or two, but that is substantially what is 
stated in the gentleman’s own report of the number of places 
in which reductions haye been made. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. One hundred and sixty-five? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. One hundred and sixty-five. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The fact is that 130 paragraphs were 
reduced, not considering the number of brackets, and only 30 
paragraphs were raised. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman enumerates 46 in his 
report, as I understood it. I will take him at his own fig- 
ures—that 30 have been raised and 130 reduced. My figures 
are somewhat in excess of that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is, out of four hundred and sixty 
odd paragraphs which carry a duty in the Dingley bill, but 
that does not include the free list. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman sustains my argument. 
He states that 130 out of the entire bill have been reduced. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Those 
are paragraphs, not brackets. It is the commodities contained 
in 130 paragraphs. In other words, this bill reduces more than 
30 per cent of all the paragraphs and increases less than 6 
per cent of the paragraphs. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will take the gentleman’s statement. 
He had three months in which to prepare a bill and to write a 
report; we had four days in which to examine it, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to answer the ques- 
am which the gentleman asked me, if he desires an answer at 

s time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, I can not talk to two gentlemen at 
the same time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman and I agree on a good 
many things in this bill. I also agree with a good many of the 
views advanced by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], 
the leader of the minority. The trouble is that I have not an 
opportunity to hear all of the views of the minority of the com- 
mittee. May I ask the gentleman why, when he had equal 
opportunities with the majority in the hearings, having all the 


information possessed by the majority, having all the various 
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divisions of the Government at their command for information, 
the minority of this committee did not draft a complete bill, 
that we might be acquainted with their views in their entirety? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman from Ohio know 
whether or not the minority has drafted a complete bill? 


Mr. LONGWORTH. I should think, if they had, they would 
have produced it or put it in their report. The very statement 
that the minority make is that they have had no opportunity 
to criticise this bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will permit me, what 
the minority say is not that they have not had an opportunity 
to study the question thoroughly. They have studied it thor- 
oughly ; but they say they had only four days in which to study 
the Payne bill, the bill containing 4,000 items and 712 para- 
graphs, each requiring accurate mathematical calculation in 
every instance to determine what has been done. No set of men 
on the face of the earth could run over it in four days and come 
to an accurate understanding of all that has been done. Now, 
as to whether we propose to offer a bill, we will answer that 
proposition when the bill is taken up under the rule of the 
House that allows us to offer amendments. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will, then, only ask the gentleman 
this question, Have the minority prepared a bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I really would like to have the gentle- 
man from Ohio candidly tell me whether it is the intention of 
the majority members of this committee to give the membership 
of this House an opportunity to fairly offer amendments to this 
bill, or whether they propose to put the gag rule to us? If he 
would answer that, he would give me some very valuable in- 
formation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will answer the gentleman by saying 
that I am only one-twelfth of the majority of that committee, 
and can not speak for them. 

Mr. JAMES. “Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will inform me as to 
his views on that proposition, it may afford some light on the 
views of his colleagues. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman does not need it in view of the 
fact he has power now under the rules of the House to move 
the recommittal of the bill with instructions. He does not need 
assistance from this side. I would like to answer the question 
he asked some time ago—— 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] has stated that he is 
one-twelfth of that side and one-twelfth added to our side would 
enable us to carry a proposition. Now, if we could get an 
answer from him as to how he stands on this and if he is with 
us we would be very glad to have the information. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I will candidly say I 
hope that a reasonable opportunity for amendments will be 
given, one that will not delay unduly the passage of this bill. 

Mr. JAMES. Is that only a hope? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Now, I ask the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop], inasmuch as I have answered for myself, if 
he will answer for himself as to whether the minority of the 
committee has prepared a complete -bill or, if they have not, 
whether they intend to prepare one? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not prepared to answer the ques- 
tion as to whether the minority has prepared a complete bill 
or not at this time. The gentleman will receive his answer 
when the proper time comes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the gentleman is one-seventh of the 
minority: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, we will answer that 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And has the advantage of me in that 
respect. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, we will answer that proposition 
when we come to it. If we are given opportunity to offer amend- 
ments, we will offer such amendments as we think necessary to 
reduce this bill to a revenue basis. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then the gentleman’s answer to my 
question is that the minority have not prepared a bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I have not answered the question; 
I decline to answer. 

Mr. HILL. If the gentleman has an opportunity to offer 
amendments, will the gentleman then vote for the bill when it is 
amended? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman very can- 
didly that if I can amend this bill I will amend it—— 

Mr. HILL. To suit yourself. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (continuing). From the chemical sched- 
ule to the last schedule in the bill and put it on a revenue basis, 
or even if I can put a small portion of the bill on a revenue 


basis I would most cheerfully vote for it, but because we put 
in one amendment here and another amendment there, and still 
leave it in the form of the old Dingley bill, with its prohibitive 
rates, I can assure the gentleman it will not get my vote under 
any circumstances. There are some paragraphs now on a 
revenue basis, but not many; the exception proves the rule. 

Mr. HILL. I would ask the gentleman what he means by 
putting it on a revenue basis. What would a revenue basis 
be on pig iron and steel? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am coming to that. 

Mr. HILL. I did not know but what the gentleman had al- 
ready discussed that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I have been trying to come to the 
pig-iron schedule for some time. I will say this in reference to 
the pig-iron schedule, there is a great deal of testimony about 
what it costs to make pig iron here and what it costs to make 
it abroad. 

I have heard it variously estimated by interested witnesses 
who came before the committee that pig iron was being made 
abroad all the way from eight to twelve dollars a ton, and that 
they estimated the cost of making pig iron at home at from 
twelve to fifteen dollars a ton. The freight rates have been 
stated at most remarkable figures, but there is some testimony 
that I think is reliable. The Government sent an expert to 
Germany to investigate the cost of making pig iron. He testi- 
fied that the cheapest pig iron that was made in Germany was 
at a cost of $11.42 a ton in the Luxemburg district. He testi- 
fied that it costs $1.49 freight to haul that pig iron to Ant- 
werp for shipment abroad, and I think that the average ocean- 
freight rate must have been somewhere from one dollar to one 
dollar and a half a ton. Now, from the best information I can 
obtain, the cost of production of pig iron in England is some- 
where in the neighborhood of $11 a ton, and the freight rate 
varies from $2 to $3 a ton. Judge Gary in his testimony before 
the committee stated that the average freight cost of bringing 
pig iron from the foreign furnaces to the American seaboard 
was $2.85. Now, as to the cost of making pig iron in this 
country, I do not think there is a doubt that pig iron can be 
made in the Birmingham district cheaper than it can be made 
anywhere else in the world. But the Birmingham district lies 
to the west. Our markets are protected by the domestic freight 
rate against foreign competition. We consume 75 per cent of 
our production of pig iron at home. 

The question of a tariff on pig iron is not a matter, it seems 
to me, that would seriously embarrass the producer of pig iron 
in the Birmingham district, and I do not think it would be fair 
to try the case on the cost of production in the Birmingham 
district. 

The real point of competition for pig iron lies between the 
Allegheny Mountains on the west and the Atlantic seaboard on 
the east. Wherever foreign iron comes into this country and 
tries to pass beyond that territory, the domestic freight rate 
is so heavy that in itself it acts as a prohibitive tariff. Judge 
Gary testified that at Pittsburg the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was making iron at $12 a ton with all the advantages 
that the United States Steel Company has in owning its own 
lines of transportation, its own mines, and its magnificent fur- 
naces, and that $12 a ton absolutely excluded all profit. But 
he testified that it was costing the independent producer about 
$2 a ton more to produce pig iron than it was the United States 
Steel Corporation, which would make the cost to the independ- 
ent producer about $14 a ton. I think that is about a fair 
estimate. I believe although the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is making iron at a less rate, that the independent 
furnaces located between the Atlantic seaboard and the Alle- 
gheny Mountains are making pig iron at about $14 a ton, and 
that the domestic freight rate from Pittsburg to New York is 
$2.50 a ton. 

Now, if you take the $11.42 for German iron and add $2.85 
freight rate on it, you will see that the present reduction by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the duty on pig iron to $2.50 
per ton is near a revenue rate. I believe myself that that is 
about right. Pig iron, when it had $4 a ton on it, produced 
more revenue in proportion to the amount of the product than 
any other item in the iron and steel schedule. I believe that 
the present reduction to $2.50 has placed pig iron on a fair 
revenue basis, as far as I can estimate it; and if the gentlemen 
on the committee had pursued their reductions as successfully 
as they did on pig iron and iron pipe, which they put on about 
a revenue basis, they would have done very well. 

Now, in the adjustment of these tariff schedules, of course 
the raw material ought to be the lowest in the amount of duty 
charged, the next degree of manufacture a little higher, and 
so on up to the finished product. In order that it can be a 
fairly revenue rate it must be adjusted very carefully in refer- 
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ence to every detail. Its adjustment onght to be made as care- 
fully as you would adjust the works of a handsome watch, but 
when I look at this iron and steel schedule and the changes 
that my colleagues have made in presenting the bill to this 
House it looks to me very much like it had been adjusted by a 
blind man with an ax. 

There is no homogencity to it, either from a revenue stand- 
point or from a protective standpoint, Let me call your atten- 
tion to one item here where they made a reduction. That is, 
round iron and steel wire, not smaller than 13 wire gauge. 
Under the Dingley bill it was 1} cents, and under the Payne bill 
it is reduced to 1 cent a pound. And the gentlemen pride them- 
selves on this redtiction. Under the Dingley bill the amount of 
the American production of that class of iron, as shown by the 
census report filed with the Ways and Means Committee, 
amounted to $61,840,000. And the imports for 1905, comparing 
the same year that the census was taken, amounted to only 
$496,000, or a percentage of imports, as compared to the Ameri- 
can consumption, of five-sixths of 1 per cent. Less than 1 per 
cent was being imported of the production of this article, a pro- 
hibitive duty, raising little revenue; and the gentlemen reduce 
it from 1} cents to 1 cent, or a reduction of one-fourth of a 
cent. 

The majority of the committee in their report say that— 

While duties should be protective, shonld be adjusted as nearly 
as possible to represent the difference cost of production at home 
and abroad. 

That is what they say; and yet they only reduce this duty 
on round iron and steel wire one-quarter of a cent. 

Now, I want to call attention to a piece of the testimony that 
was before the committee on this particular item. Judge Gary, 
when he returned his testimony to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, accompanied it with an affidavit of a Mr. J. A. Ferrell. 
Mr. Ferrell stated that he was one of the employees of the United 
States Steel Corporation; that he had traveled all over Europe; 
that he was familiar with the cost of iron and steel at home and 
abroad, and he knew the freight rates at home and knew the 
freight rates abroad, and he had made up a table of how much 
it cost to produce at home and abroad. He said that pig iron 
abroad cost $8.75, and fixed the cost of pig iron at home at 
$15.30, when Judge Gary fixed the actual cost, eliminating all 
profits, at $12. So you can see that Mr. Ferrell in his testi- 
mony was giving the doubt as to the low cost to the foreigner 
and the high cost to the American consumer all through his 
statement; and yet I find that in his statement he said this: 

é ire, 13 gauge, cost In the United States 
$35.08" Re} ae 2 Reign rate to The Atlantic seaboard, fixing the 
point of n at New York, was $3.58, making the cost, with 
the freight added, $37.56 a ton at New York. 

Ile said that the cost of the product in Germany was $23.70, 
the freight rate $3.25 to New York, making the cost price $26.05; 
the new duty would be $22.40; the old duty would be in excess 
of that by a quarter of a cent a pound, making the cost of the 
German product in the harbor of New York $49.35. He esti- 
mated the English product the same way, and with duty fixed 
by the Payne bill added it would be $51.10, thus making a differ- 
ence in favor of American wire in the harbor of New York of 
811.70 as against the German wire, and $18.54 as against the Eng- 
lish wire. The committee say that they have cut this bill to a 
point where they equalize the difference in cost abroad and at 
honie, and yet they still leave the duty high enough to make a 
difference of $11.75 a ton in one case and $13.54 in the other. 

I say that in that instance the committee has not come any 
way near a revenue rate, In the case of pig iron and iron pipe 
they have come to a revenue rate, There are other 
instances In the iron and steel schedule where they still leaye 
the rates prohibitive. In the case of steel rails, although they 
bave cnt it half in two, I do not think there is anything in the 
testimony that justifies the conclusion that there will be any 
more steel rails imported under the new rate than under the old 
rate. 

I want to call attention to the manner in which another 
change is made in the iron and steel schedule, In arranging 
the rates of duty all will admit that the lower grade of manu- 
factures should bear a less rate of duty than the higher. The 
committee In its wisdom has seen fit to cut steel rails from 
seven-twentleths of a cent a pound to seven-fortieths of a cent 
a pound; and yet when they come to billets, out of which steel 
rails are made, and it costs $3.22 to convert a billet into a steel 
rail, the lowest duty they put on billets is the same rate as 
they put on steel rails; and from the low grade they go on up, 
so that the arerage rate of duty put on steel billets is a higher 
rate o 5 a AE 355 A stoel rails. If seyen-fortieths of 
a cent a poun ‘air rate for steel rail 
must be too high for steel billets. Can ee dane thay, It 
is in this way they have written the iron schedule from be- 


ginning to end. In some places they have a fair revenue rate 
and in other places they have taken the revenue out of the 
government pocket.and given it to the manufacturer by putting 
something on the free list, and in other cases they have left 
the old prohibitive rates of the Dingley bill. 

The iron and steel schedule as presented to the House in the 
Payne bill, to properly balance it and make it a homogeneous 
whole, should be changed in its entirety. 

Now, there are one or two other matters to which I desire to 
call the attention of the committee, on other schedules, and 
then I will close. The lemon growers of California came before 
the committee and stated that they wanted the duty raised on 
lemons. The examination of those witnesses disclosed the fact 
that they had an absolutely prohibitive duty at 1 cent a pound 
on lemons from California to the Allegheny Mountains; that 
there was not a foreign lemon could be sold in all that vast ter- 
ritory, because when the foreign lemon started westward the 
freight rates stopped it at the Allegheny Mountains, and it could 
not come any farther in competition with the California lemon. 
But they wanted a rate that would let the California lemon 
come to the city of New York and shut out the foreign lemon. 
They admitted that they had this prohibitive duty from the 
Allegheny Mountains to the Pacifice Ocean; 90,000,000 people 
consuming lemons, and they had a prohibitive market for 
60,000,000 of those people, but they wanted a prohibitive rate 
for the other 30,000,000. They wanted to make the man who 
lives in New York City or along the eastern seaboard buy the 
California lemon whether he wanted to or not, and make him 
pay an additional rate in order to do so. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I will ask my colleague to state 
if he has investigated to what extent the competition in lemon 
growing has been removed by reason of the great calamity 
in the destruction of the lemon groves by earthquakes? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I will say to my friend from Texas that 
I have not investigated that question. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. That was done before this bill 
was introduced. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not investigated that question 
and can not fully answer it, but I have no doubt that this 
competition was destroyed to a large extent. But whether it 
has been so destroyed or not, I do say that these California 
lemon growers are asking for and have obtained a tax rate in 
this bill that will destroy competition with them. 

It costs $13.20 to haul pig iron from Birmingham to San 
Francisco. It costs $7.50 to haul it from Liverpool. So these 
people in California think that Congress would be justified in 
putting a tax of $6.70 on pig iron in addition to the present 
duty; that is, so that Alabama furnaces could cross the Great 
Divide with their pig metal and force the people of San Fran- 
cisco to buy from them and eliminate the advantage of the 
ocean freight rates that they enjoyed? 

I would not demand it, and I think they would rise in arms 
if anybody suggested it; but they come before the American 
people and say they are entitled to exploit the entire American 
market and make the American citizen in New York pay an 
additional quarter of a cent a pound for lemons, in order that 
they may enjoy the benefits of a prohibitive tariff throughout 
the United States, and the Ways and Means Committee have 
given it to them in this bill. 

That is the way this bill has been reduced in the interest 
of the consumer, by putting prohibitive tariffs on what the peo- 
ple of the United States need in their everyday life. Why, take 
the woolen schedule. I will not consider it all. There is only 
one reduction that has been made in that schedule; that is on 
tops; otherwise the old Dingley rates stand. I want to call your 
attention to just one paragraph as a fair illustration of the 
wool schedule. That is paragraph 307 of the Dingley bill and 
875 of the Payne bill, both paragraphs being identical in their 
wording, Under this paragraph the duty on that class of 
blankets and flannels varies from 22 cents a pound and 30 per 
cent ad valerom added to 33 cents a pound and 40 per cent ad 
yalorem added. In other words, the ad yalorem rate runs all 
the way from 95 per cent to 130 per cent, 

Now, the amount of American imports of this article, as 
shown by the census of 1905, was $19,719, and the amount of 
the American production of those articles was $24,620,000. In 
other words, the imports coming into this country of flannels 
and blankets amount to only eight one-hundredths of 1 per cent. 
At the same time these manufacturers of blankets are exporting 
into foreign countries, paying the freight and competing abroad, 
to the extent of $81,000. Now, here is an article of prime neces- 
sity in the life of the American people, a necessity that in the 
cold climate of the North they are bound to have, warm flannels 
and warm blankets. With a protective tariff duty levied of 
from 95 to 130 per cent, with a prohibitive rate of duty under 
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the Dingley bill, producing no revenue to speak of, with an 
empty Treasury, no change is made, protected beyond the entire 
cost of production, no rellef is given the American consumer 
and no reyenue to the Government. 

The more you study the paragraphs of this bill the more you 
come to the conclusion that the bill has been rewritten and re- 
vised in the Interest of the manufacturers of the United States, 
not in the interest of the Treasury, and not in the interest of 
the consuming masses of the people. 

They have placed raw material on the free list, thereby tak- 
ing millions of dollars out of the Federal Treasury to put in 
the manufacturers pockets. To make up the deficit that could 
be made up by a fair reduction of the present duties to a reve- 
nue bisis, they put additional taxes on the American people by 
a duty levied on coffee and tea. i 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield to the gentleman from 
New York, 

Mr. PARSONS. The gentleman said that he believed in a 
revenue tariff; would he put a tax on tea and coffee? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I would put a tax on ten and coffee if 
it was necessary to obtain revenue to run the Government, 
But I say to the gentleman that in levying a revenue tariff 
where you can levy it on structural material, such as iron, steel, 
lumber, and glass, the burden of your taxes falls more heavily 
on wealth than it does on poverty, because the poor man may 
buy a plow, but the rich man builds the skyscraper building, 
or builds a railroad. 

Mr. PARSONS. The poor man has to trayel on the railroads. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. When you consider lumber and glass, it 
is the same way—the distribution of the tax falls more henvily 
on wealth, When you consider clothing, there is still some dif- 
ference, as the poor man does not buy as fine a suit of clothes 
as the rich man, and the burden of taxation is somewhat dis- 
tributed; but when you put the burden of taxation on articles 
of food, you bring it down absolutely to a per capita tax. The 
peor man drinks as much coffee as the rich one, and the plow- 
boy eats as much meat as the farmer. There is no distinction be- 
tween man and man; and when you put the tax on tea and 
coffee and meat you put a direct per capita tax on the 
masses of the American people and make no effort whatever 
to distribute the burden of taxation so that it may fall more 
heavily on wealth than it will on poverty. [Applause.] There- 
fore I say that if I were writing a tariff bill I would endeavor 
to levy the tax so that it would fall on wealth as far as pos- 
sible and exempt poverty to the fullest extent I could. For that 
reason the last place I would levy a revenue tax would be on 
tea and coffee and the necessities of life. [Continued applause.] 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, the bill pending for 
consideration is not a perfect measure. There never has been 
an absolutely perfect tariff law in this or any other country. 
Biks of this character are peculiarly the result of compromises. 
I am sure there is not a single member of the committee that 
prepared the bill who would not make a number of changes in 
it if he could have his own way about it. After a laborious 
investigation, running a period of over four months, the Ways 
and Means Committee agreed upon the measure which it has 
submitted to the House for consideration, and I have no doubt 
it will receive the support of every Republican member of that 
committee. If every Member of this body should refuse to sup- 
port any measure that did not conform to his ideas in every 
particular there would be very little legislation of general im- 
portance. Therefore, at the outset of my remarks, I ask each 
Member of the House to carefully analyze the bill and deter- 
mine for himself whether it is a substantial improvement over 
the existing law; whether it has a substantial preponderance 
of merit, taken as a whole. If it has, I feel justified in asking 
its cordial support. In my judgment it is a great improvement 
over the present law. 

THE NEED OF REVISION. 

The Dingley Act was the first measure I voted for after be- 
coming a Member of this body. I believed then it was a very 
wise measure, both from the standpoint of revenue and protec- 
tion, and I still believe it was well adapted to the conditions 
that prevailed at that time. The Government required reyenue 
and the country needed protection, and both were given in 
abundance. But since the enactment of that law great changes 
have taken place in industrial and commercial conditions not 
only in this country but throughout the civilized world. The 
policy of revising the tariff and adjusting schedules to meet 
the changed conditions was approved by practically all the peo- 
ple of the United States at the last general election. Among 
the chief commendatory fentures of this bill is that which 
puts certain crude raw materials used in the manufactures on 
the free list and materially reduces the duties on others. This 
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is an important step in the right direction and bespeaks a hope- 
ful and helpful rationalization of our tariff policy. It fore- 
shadows a broad industrial policy for this country, based upon 
sound economic grounds. The Republican party, of course, be- 
lieves in the policy of protection to American industries, aud It 
has no compunction in maintaining that Congress has the con- 
stitutional right in levying impost duties to discriminate with 
a view to industrial development. But the policy of protection 
should be a rational one, and it should be so directed as to bring 
about the greatest increase of opportunities for the employ- 
ment of capital and labor. An indiscriminate imposition of 
duties upon all articles that are or might be produced in the 
United States without regard to their effect upon the industrial 
policy of the country as a whole is not only unscientific, but is 
a positive menace to real progress. The object of protection is 
to stimulate domestic industries along natural lines where the 
resources of the country are capable of supplying the entire 
domestic demand, thereby creating home competition and se- 
curing to the people the comforts and necessaries of life at stable 
and reasonable prices. Customs duties that are not levied in 
harmony with this principle are not logical protective duties. 
There may be exceptions to this rule, where it is important, even 
under great natural disadvantages, for the Goyernment to pro- 
tect industries and develop the production of articles that are 
necessary to the national defense in times of war. 

Duties imposed for the purpose of protection should tend to 
advance the welfare of the whole people. It is not the policy of 
protection to simply surround special interests with conditions 
under which they may make increased profits. Neither should 
it be the object of protection to simply increase the price of 
commodities. In all lines where we have as great natural ad- 
vantages as any other country we are justified in imposing a 
sufficient duty upon foreign commodities to encourage the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of home industries; but where, in any 
event, we would be required to produce under great natural dis- 
advantages as compared with other countries, the effect of the 
protective policy would be to unnecessarily and inordinately in- 
crease the price of the product, and the result would be a posi- 
tive injury to the country as a whole. If in any particular line 
of industry our capacity to produce can not be reasonably de- 
yeloped to such an extent as to supply the demands of our 
people, that line of industry does not fall within the philosophy 
of protection. When a substantial portion of the needs of the 
country must be supplied by imported products the price of 
the domestic product is always that of the imported article plus 
the duty. There is no doubt as to who pays the duty under 
those conditions. 

CONSUMERS MUST BE PROTECTED AS WELL AS PRODUCERS. 


With these preliminary observations outlining my view of the 
philosophy of protection, the first question logically relates to 
the rates of duty that ought to be imposed upon imported 
articles for the fair and reasonable protection of American in- 
dustries. The national Republican platform of 1908 declured 
that the tariff ought to be sufficient only to cover the difference 
in cost of production in this country and in foreign countries. 
securing a reasonable profit to the producer. This is an ideal 
principle. It would give the American producer practienl con- 
trol of the American market, and at the same time protect the 
people against unjust and inordinate prices as the result of com- 
binations to restrain trade and crente monopoly. If tariff 
schedules could be adjusted and maintained accurately upon 
the line embodied in the Republican platform, the moment do- 
mestie production in a given line went under the control of a 
combination and prices were raised unduly commodities could 
be profitably imported from foreign countries, and the effect of 
the monopoly would be practically destroyed. The difficulty is 
in making & practical application of that principle, because of 
the constant fluctuations in the cost of production here and 
abroad. A tariff that might exactly cover the difference in cost 
this year might contain many inequalities and incongruities 
in a year from now. Therefore, the best that Congress can do 
is to adopt schedules sufficiently large to cover the difference of 
cost under normal conditions, and E believe in making the duties 
liberal enough to cover all exigencies that may be reasonably 
foreseen. 

PROTECTION AND TRUSTS. 

There ought to be no unnecessary duties. Protective duties 
should not be unnecessarily high. When the Dingley law was 
enacted the people of the United States felt little or no concern 
about monopoly or the suppression of competition on the part of 
great industrial combinations, The chief concern of the makers 
of that law was to fix protective duties high enough to take care 
of American industries under all conditions, with the view that 
in shutting out foreign competition healthy competition would 
be created at home. Since that time the problem of industrial 
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combination has become a scrious one in our affairs, and it is 
now as necessary to protect the people of this country against 
imposition by trusts and monopolies at home as it is to protect 
legitimate industries from disastrous competition from abroad. 
This can only be effectively done by eliminating all unnecessary 
duties, This is the essence of the tariff doctrine contained in 
the Chicago platform. It means protection both ways—protec- 
tion to American industries and protection to American con- 
sumers, and both of these objects should be constantly kept in 
mind in framing a new tariff law. Where an industry has made 
such development that it can produce commodities as cheaply as 
any other country in the world, it requires no protection and 
should have none. There is no difference of cost between pro- 
duction here and abroad, in that instance, upon which to base 
a protective duty under the doctrine of the Chicago platform. 
This principle has been recognized by the Republican party in 
years past. A number of years ago there was a duty on copper 
ore and copper ingots, Our natural advantages along the line 
of copper production exceeded those of any other country, and 
the industry, under the stimulus of the tariff, so developed that 
copper could be produced more cheaply in the United States 
than anywhere else in the world. Therefore, the Dingley law 
put copper ore and copper ingots entirely upon the free list. 
This is a concrete illustration of Republican interpretation of the 
protective policy. 

It is often charged that a protective tariff creates trusts. 
Trusts are combinations growing out of the passion of avarice, 
and they are created to stifle competition and increase profits. 
Under this definition they are all bad and violate a wise public 
policy. When a trust becomes good, it is no longer a trust. 
All combinations are not trusts. Trusts exist in free-trade 
countries as well as in countries that maintain protective tar- 
iffs. The chief difference is that in a free-trade country there 
is no tariff behind which a combination can find shelter in in- 
ereasing prices unjustly and imposing upon the people, while 
in n protection country, if the tariff is higher than is necessary 
to cover the difference in cost of production, combinations may 
degenerate Into trusts and raise prices clear to the top of the 
protection wall with entire safety. This illustrates the impor- 
tance of keeping duties down to a reasonable protective basis. 

RELATION OF PROTECTION TO LABOR, 


The vital purpose of a protective tariff is to increase oppor- 
tunities for the employment of capital and labor in the develop- 
ment of the natural resources. The rate of wages and the stand- 
ard of living in this country are higher than in any other coun- 
try in the civilized world, and it is, and always has been, the 
policy of the Republican party to maintain conditions under 
which the great army of intelligent and independent wage- 
earners will be able to maintain a high standard of living, such 
us will ennble them to provide well for themselves and their 
families, and, by industry and frugality, to lay by a fair com- 
petence against the exigencies of age. This policy is necessary 
to the permanent progress of our country. Every honest, in- 
dustrious, frugal toiler in this land ought to be able to earn 
enough money to establish and own a home, rear a family with 
all of the advaninges that American society affords in the way 
of comforts, education, and culture, and provide for all the 
reasonable requirements of life. The object of government is not 
merely to eucourage the accumulation of wealth, but its prime 
purpose is to promote the building up of a strong, intelligent, self- 
reliant manhood und womanhood. [Applause.] Wealth is per- 
haps the greatest factor in promoting that end, but it is not 
the end. It is only a means. The leaders, industrial and po- 
litical, for the next generation are being nurtured at this time, 
uot in the palaces of luxury, but in the virtuous homes of the 
middle class aud the wage-earners of the country, and it is of 
the greatest importance that the children in these homes shall 
be surrounded with eonditions that will give them an oppor- 
tunity to make the highest and the best development of the 
faculties with which they are endowed. The wages of labor, 
like all prices and values, tend to seek a common level. If 
there was ho protection to American labor, the level of wages 
in this country would ineyitably gravitate to the level of wages 
in foreign countries. A protective tariff operates like a dam 
in a river. The water level above the dam is kept at a higher 
stage than the level below it, but take the dam away and the 
water will find a common level. The level below the dam will 
not rise to that above, but the level above will inevitably recede 
to that below. If the tariff policy that has been maintained in 
this country for so many years, and which has so greatly blessed 
and benefited American labor, should be abolished, the rate 
of wages and the standard of living in this country would be- 
come the same as In European countries. I am unalterably op- 
posed to any policy that will tend to reduce the high standard 
of wages and living that now prevail in the United States. 
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RELATION OF MACHINERY TO COST OF PRODUCTION, 

But, notwithstanding the high scale of wages that is paid in 
this country, we can successfully compete with the entire civil- 
ized world in many lines of production. To begin with, we 
have the greatest market of any country on earth. The 90,000,- 
000 people in the United States have a consuming capacity 
equal to that of almost half the entire population of the globe. 
There is absolutely free and unfettered commercial intercourse 
among all this great population. It should be our policy wher- 
ever we can reasonably do so, to provide for all the demands 
of our own people. In addition to supplying our own markets 
with the products of the factory and the farm, we should seek 
markets abroad along lines where our industries are capable 
of the greatest expansion. The natural resources of the United 
States in many lines, if equaled, are not excelled by any country 
in the world; and where machinery is a large factor in produe- 
tion we are able to overcome the high price of. labor and pro- 
duce as cheaply as any foreign country. Conditions are such 
here that the capacity and efficiency of labor can be inerensed 
in a greater degree by machinery than in any foreign country. 
Where production is largely the result of handwork, the United 
States is at a serious disadvantage with its foreign competitors, 
and in those lines we cau not hope to develop a large foreign 
sale for commodities, but must be content to produce chiefiy for 
home consumption. 

But where machinery is the chief factor in production we can 
excel our competitors in many lines, because of the stupendous 
magnitude of our output. The consuming capacity of the 
United States is such as to justify—more than that, to require— 
the employment of the greatest amount of machinery possible. 
No other country in the civilized world has anything like as 
large an exclusive market as the American producer has. Pro- 
duction here is carried on upon such an enormous scale with 
the use of powerful machinery that the high rate of wages is 
more than compensated for in the increased productive capac- 
ity that labor is given. At the town of Gary, in the State of 
Indiana, the United States Steel Corporation has recently com- 
pleted a rolling mill that is capable of turning out 40,000 tons 
of rails or structural steel a month. The operation of that 
mill requires only four men. Divided into shifts of eight hours 
each, it requires only 12 men to keep it running continuously. 
It is being operated day and night, week in and week out, 
month in and month out, upon the same type of. steel, and 
there is a ready market in this country for every pound of steel 
produced at a good price. There is no such rolling mill in any 
other country in the civilized world. The immediate labor cost 
of rolling steel at the Gary mill does not exceed 20 cents n ton. 
No foreign country can establish and operate such a mill as 
that, because it does not have the market. A 5,000-ton order 
of steel rails or structural steel is a large order for an English 
rolling mill, and the change of model in rails and structural 
steel and tlie change of machinery from one order to another 
brings about loss of time at a serious cost; and while the wages 
paid laborers at the Gary mill are fully twice as high as they 
are in any other country, the labor cost of rolling in that mill 
is cheaper than in any mill in the world. There are a number 
of steel and iron establishments in this country that manufac- 
ture on a large scale. Such institutions as those of Jones & 
Laughlin, the Cambria Steel Company, the Lackawanna Steel 
Company, and the Bethlehem Iron and Steel Company are 
looked upon here as modest concerns, and yet there is no estab- 
lishment in Europe or in any other foreign country that pro- 
duces as large an output as any one of these, with the single 
exception of the Krupp establishment in Germany, which is 
devoting its attention now chiefly to the manufacture of armor 
plate and armament. 

FREE RAW MATERIALS. 

Wherever we have at least equal natural advantages, and by 
the large use of machinery can produce upon such a stupen- 
dous scale as the markets of the United States require, there 
is a prospect of extending our sales along those lines into the 
neutral markets of the world, and it should be the policy of the 
Government to create such fundamental conditions as to pro- 
mote an increasing foreign trade. There are a number of lines 
of American production that are capable of large expansion, 
and I believe that raw materials for manufacture along such 
lines should be admitted into this country free of duty. The 
theory of the free raw material doctrine is that it promotes the 
greatest development of industries and gives the greatest oppor- 
tunities for the employment of capital and labor, and, there- 
fore, is of the highest benefit to the country us a whole. Du- 
ties upon raw materials are a handicap upon the American 
manufacturer for the export trade. They operate to` protect 
his foreign competitor in the neutral markets by seriously in- 
creasing his cost of production. When I speak of materials in 
this connection I have in mind such crude materials as iron ore, 
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copper ore, coal, coke, lumber, and hides, materials that re- 
quire relatively a small amount of labor in their production. 
It is contended with great force and plausibility that the pro- 
ducer of raw materials should be protected as fully as the man- 
ufacturer of the finished commodity; that the finished product 
of one man is often the raw material of another. This claim 
contravenes a vital principle in the policy of protection, and 
that is that protective duties should not be imposed as a mat- 
ter of right for the special benefit of any class of citizens or 
any particular interests, but they can only be justified when 
they promote the welfare of the country as a whole. There Is 
no vested right in a protective duty, and it is never justified 
simply to advance a special interest. Wherever and whenever 
there can be a larger deyelopment of industries by the policy of 
free raw materials than there could otherwise be, that policy 
should be unhesitatingly established. A duty upon a raw ma- 
terial that is largely the basis of manufactures might stimulate 
its production here and give employment to hundreds of our 
citizens, and at the same time it might so handicap the manu- 
facturer of the completed product as to disable him from com- 
petition in open markets and thereby deprive thousands of em- 
ployment who would otherwise have it. 

It is a most unwise policy to impose a duty upon crude prod- 
ucts for the purpose of giving employment to hundreds of men 
when its imposition would deny employment to thousands. In 
my judgment, the rule in such situations should be to do that 
which will result in the greatest development and the highest 
opportunities for the employment of capital and labor. There 
is no great producing country in the world, except the United 
States, that does not give its manufacturers the benefit of free 
raw materials. That policy is sanctioned by the wisdom of 
experience. The ores, coal, coke, lumber, hides, and all of the 
crude things that enter largely into production are admitted 
free of duty in every country in the world excepting this. In 
iron and steel production we bave a tariff on coal and coke and 
limestone and the ferro alloys that are used in their manufac- 
ture, and, notwithstanding these handicaps, our iron industries 
have made gratifying progress in the world’s markets. Only 
last week the public press noted the fact that Charles XI. 
Schwab, that great genius of steel and iron production, who is 
now at the head of the Bethlehem Steel Company, in open con- 
test upon quality and price took from all competitors the con- 
tract to construct two large modern battle ships for the Argen- 
tine Republic. His proposal was $20,000,000—about $3,000,000 
below that of any other competitor. Let us no longer live in a 
fool's paradise and impose duties without discrimination. Do 
not shackle our industrial Gulliver with numerous Lilliputian 
bands until he is helpless and hopeless away from home, but 
strip him and give him n chance to make a place for himself in 
the industrial world. Allow him to develop his capacity and 
multiply opportunities for the American wage-earner to supply 
a greater share of the world’s markets as well as to provide 
for our own. Loose him and let him go.“ 

This bill is a large move in the right direction. It puts a 
number of crude raw materials upon the undutiable list and 
reduces the duties upon others, and I predict, if it shall be en- 
acted Into law, that in a number of lines of production America 
will dominate the neutral markets of the world. 


EFFECT OF DUTY ON HIDES UPON THE MANUFACTURES OF LEATHER. 


The experience of the United States in the manufacture of 
leather and leather products is interesting and instructive. 
The present law imposes a duty of 15 per cent upon cattle hides 
imported into this country. For twenty-five years before the 
enactment of that law hides were altogether on the free list, 
and the Dingley bill, as It passed the House, provided that they 
should be admitted without duty. The Senate put a 15 per 
cent rate upon them, and the amendment was agreed to by the 
House. While hides were free of duty finishers and manufac- 
turers of leather in this country established trade all over 
Europe and in many other countries, and American leather and 
manufactures of leather secured a reputation for excellence that 
was not enjoyed by producers in any other country. Prior to 
the änty on hides there were large imports of raw hides from 
South America and other countries. They were tanned and 
manufactured into leather and leather products and sold abroad 
very largely. The effect of the duty has been to drive South 
American hides from the United States to France and Germany 
and other European countries which admit them free of duty, 
and to increase opportunities for employment of capital and 
labor in those countries at the expense of our own. 

From the year 1902 to 1906, both inclusive, the increase of 
imports of cattle hides in Germany was 87,000,000 pounds; in 
France $2,000,000 pounds, while the increase in this country 
was only 3,000,000 pounds, Germany increased her importa- 
tions 52 per cent, France 32 per cent, and the United States 
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only 2 per cent. This was the effect of our 15 per cent duty 
on hides, It took away from American capital and labor the 
opportunity to manufacture a large share of the great volume 
of hides into leather and leather products, and who was bene- 
fited by it? 

Does the tariff on hides stimulate their production? Nobody 
claims that it does. Would there be any fewer cattle grown 
in this country if hides were free of duty? Nobody claims there 
would be. Does the duty on hides increase the opportunity for 
the omployment of capital? If so, where? I make the asser- 
tion that the duty on hides hns not created n demand for a 
single dollar of additional capital. It has not created employ- 
ment for a single additional laborer, but it has increased the 
cost of shoes for the wage-carner and his family. The sole 
effect of the duty is to increase the price, and to drive from the 
country a large yolume of hides that would otherwise come 
here and be manufactured into leather and leather products by 
American capital and labor. The cattle growers’ association 
is insisting upon the maintenance of the duty on the ground 
that it makes cattle growing more profitable. It is claimed on 
the other hand that the cattle grower gets no benefit from the 
duty, but that it is entirely absorbed by the beef packers and 
the leather trust. For the purpose of my argument it is a 
matter of indifference where the increase in price goes, but it 
is likely, however, that it is distributed among the growers, 
the packers, and the leather producers. It is demonstrable that 
the direct effect of the duty is to deprive American capital and 
labor of the opportunity of manufacturing large quantities of 
hides that would be imported from South America and other 
countries, ‘Those opportunities have been transferred to 
Europe. It was stated in the hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means that the exports of onk-tanned sole leather 
from the United States, which were large under free hides, 
have fallen off one-half since the imposition of the duty. 

DOES Tun DUTY ON HIDES BENEFIT THE FARMER? 


The average farmer will derive more direct benefit in the 
decreased cost of boots, shoes, harnesses, and other leather 
products he is compelled to buy than he now derives from the 
tariff on cattle hides, It should be kept in mind that calfskins 
are duty free under the Dingley law. The large cattle feeders 
may receive some benefit from the tariff, but it is at the expense 
of the millions of consumers of leather products. The Amer- 
ican farmers have uniformly stood against the protection of 
special interests at the expense of the many. They favor a 
tariff policy that will build up industries and give employment 
to labor at good wages. The duty on hides merely increases 
the cost of one of the necessaries of life. It does not build 
up or encourage a single industry or furnish employment to a 
a at laboring man. It has no foundation in justice or public 
policy. 

The duty on hides is indefensible from any standpoint. It 
not only does no good, but it does a great amount of industrial 
harm. It is a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy. It has driven 
from our country a large amount of work in the manufacture of 
leather that would otherwise have come here. In addition to 
that, it has increased the cost of leather to our manufacturers 
of shoes, harness, and other products, and has handicapped 
those manufacturers in the foreign markets. Its result has been 
to protect the foreign producer of shoes and other leather manu- 
facturers against American competition. Notwithstanding this 
increased disadvantage, our foreign shoe trade amounts to up- 
ward of $10,000,000 a year. It has shown a substantial increase 
evcn under the hide tariff. Our total export trade in leather 
and manufactures of leather amounts to $45,000,000 a year. If 
our manufacturers of leather were put upon an equal footing 
with their foreign competitors in respect to material they could 
pay the high rate of wages prevailing in the United States and 
excel all foreign competitors in the open markets of the world. 
Instead of selling $10,000,000 worth of boots and shoes abroad 
a year, with proper conditions, they could sell a hundred 
millions. Instead of exporting leather and its products to the 
amount of $45,000,000 a year, they could easily expand the 
trade to $200,000,000, and thereby greatly advance the interests 
of all our people. The manufacture of leather and its products 
is one of the lines in which, with proper conditions, we can 
dominate the markets of the civilized world. The stupendous 
yolume of production, the large use of machinery, and other 
advantages enables the American manufacturer to pay Amer- 
ican wages and still make his product at a cheaper labor cost 
than his foreign competitor. Our manufacturers of Jeather now 
are being threatened by the imposition of foreign tariffs. They 
are fettered by duties, unnecessary and Mlogical, upon the raw 
material at home. Their condition is that of one who enters a 
foot race with a ball and chain about his ankle, in so far as the 
export trade is concerned. Give the industry a chance to grow 
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and develop. Let it show to the world what it can do if it is 
-upou an equal footing with other countries. It can overcome the 
difference in wages, but it can not overcome that and other ob- 
stacles like the duty on hides and all of the tanning extracts 
and other materials affecting the cost of production. 

INDUSTRIES CAPABLE OF LARGE EXPANSION, 

This policy applies to a number of other lines of production, 
which, if placed upon an equal footing with foreign competitors 
with respect to materials, could well afford to pay the high 
scale of American wages and still become important factors in 
the open markets. This is true in some classes of iron and 
steel, in machinery, agricultural implements, locomotives, rail- 
road cars, furniture, common cotton fabrics, copper and its 
products, and, perhaps, others, Is it not the policy of wisdom 
to so adjust tariff duties as to allow thse great industries to 
expand and conquer foreign markets? It is not necessary to 
surrender our home market to do this. We only need to allow 
certain crude materials that are the basis of manufacture to 
enter our ports free of duty, and in respect to articles that are 
of general consumption our home demand will require the 
largest possible use of machinery resulting in enormous pro- 
duction, with high wages, at a low labor cost, [Applause.] 

The principle is one for the general good. It involves the 
question as to which policy will bring about the greatest indus- 
trial development In a given Hne of production. When that 
question is settled there is but one thing to do. It is demon- 
strated that.our leather manufacturers, upon an equal footing 
with foreigners in respect to materials, have the ability to in- 
vade the open markets of the world. Is it not the part of wis- 
dom to give that great industry every opportunity to expand its 
foreign trade? Would it not be to the advantage of the people 
of the whole country for it to do so? Wherever the opportuni- 
ties for labor are Incrensed, the tendency is to higher wages, 
and labor is vitally interested in the embodiment of a brond 
industrial policy in our tariff laws. 

What is the adyantage of subsidizing merchant ships to pro- 
mote foreign trade and at the same time maintaining a policy 
at home that operates powerfully against it? The nation that 
can offer the best bargains in the neutral markets of the world 
is the nation that will establish and maintain .commercial su- 
premacy. What good would it do to carry American products 
to neutral markets in American bottoms and be unable to sell 
them when they are delivered except at a Joss? 

How TO EXPAND SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 

We are anxious to promote trade with South American coun- 
tries, and yet we have made small headway in those markets 
with our manufactures. The United States is the only great 
manufacturing country in the Western Hemisphere. All the 
other countries, with their marvelous natural resources, are en- 
gaged mainly in the production of raw materials for manufac- 
turing. They send their materials abroad and bring back the 
finished product. We buy coffee. wool, hides, and chemicals 
from South America for our own consumption, but how much of 
the finished product do we return in exchange for the materials? 
Ships laden with our necessaries come to us from South Ameri- 
ean ports, carry products from this country to European coun- 
tries, and transport merchandise from Europe to South America, 
Lence the marine triangle that is so conspicuous in the commerce 
of the Atlantic. It is a natural triangle created by the Inexo- 
rable laws of trade. A subsidized line of American ships to 
South America will not affect it materially. We can not hope 
to supply South America with food products, for she produces 
them as abundantly as we do. Our only hope is to invade her 
ports with our manufactures, and that we can only do success- 
fully when we become able to offer as good bargains in price 
and quality as any competitor can offer, We sell farm imple- 
ments and other machinery there now, because we can meet the 
conditions. But South American raw materials, in the main, go 
to the hives of industry.in Europe because they can get better 
returns in finished product than they can from this country. 
South American materials are welcomed in European ports, 
where they are absolutely free of charge, while in this country 
they are burdened with substantial tariffs. Is it not the part 
of wisdom to admit materials into our ports free of duty to be 
made into finished products in our factories and sold back to 
those countries? ‘That is exactly what this bill proposes re- 
specting hides and some other things, That is the only way to 
destroy the marine triangle and conquer South American mar- 
kets. This policy does not mean the surrender of our home 
market; it means its complete protection and its unlimited ex- 
pansion. It means the establishment of more industries, the 
employment of more laborers earning high American wages to 
buy and consume the products of the American factory and 
farm. It menns the expansion of foreign sales of American 
manufacturers, 
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In his last address to the American people, on September 5, 
1901, President McKinley said: 

Our capacity to produce has deyeloped so enormously ana our 
products have so multiplied that the problem of more markets requires 
our urgent and immediate attention. Only a broad and enlightened 
policy will keep what we hare. No other policy will get more. In 
these times of marvelons business energy and gain we ought to be look- 
ing to the future, strengthening the wenk places in our industrial and 
Sorea oystems, that we may be ready for any storm or 

What we produce beyond our domestic consumption must have a 
vent abroad. The excess must be relieved throvch a foreign outlet, and 
we should sell everywhere we can and buy wherever the bn ing will en- 
large our sales and productions and thereby make a greater demand for 
home labor. [Applause.] 

Notwithstanding the handicaps upon American manufacturers 
for the export trade, their productive efficiency and natural nd- 
vantages have been so great that our exports of manufactures 
amount to nearly $500,000,000 a year, an increase of about 130 
per cent since the Dingley law went into operation. With a wise 
tarif policy the exports can still be greatly increased. A small 
element of cost often determines who will make a sale in an 
open market. Profits in foreign markets where there is stiff 
competition are small as a rule, and a relatively small item of 
increased cost in manufacture may be suflicient to put an in- 
dustry out of reckoning, We send abroad many raw materials 
and bring back the finished product. Our raw materials find a 
free and welcome market in foreign countries. On. the other 
hand, most of the crude materials imported for our large indus- 
tries are burdened with substantial duties at our ports. The 
imposition of such duties is justified in behalf of American labor 
in some Instances, Any duty that advances the interests of the 
American workingman, in my judgment, is justified. I have 
already expressed my firm adherence to the policy that will 
maintain a high standard of wages and living as an essential 
factor in American social and economie life, but the imposition 
of duties upon crude raw materials may so disable industries as 
to prevent them from that large and healthy expansion they 
would otherwise be capable of, and thereby limit and circum- 
scribe the opportunities labor would otherwise enjoy. Many 
blunders and worse things have been made in the nume of labor. 

The policy I am advocating is not free trade. It is not tariff 
for reyenue only, but it is protection in its broadest and most 
enlightened sense. It is the kind of protection that, while pre- 
serving the home market for the American manufacturer, will 
open foreign markets as well, and thereby multiply the opportu- 
nities for the employment of capital and labor. The farmers are 
vitally interested in increased markets for their products, and a 
policy that would greatly increase the exportation of manufac- 
tured commodities would result largely to the benefit of the 
farmers, because it would correspondingly increase the number 
of laborers earning good American wages who would buy and 
consume the products of the farm. It would be to the adyan- 
tage of the farmer to supply the laborers with food here rather 
than abroad, because here he has a monopoly of supplying them, 
while abroad he would meet competition from all countries, It 
would be especially beneficial to farmers respecting the multi- 
plied millions of dollars’ worth of perishable food products grown 
annually that can not be exported advantageously. I believe In 
protecting the home market for the American producer where he 
ean supply our own needs without insuperable natural disad- 
vantages, though he can not hope to send products abroad. It 
is an essential part of the Republican policy of protection to 
build up American industries that are capable of supplying the 
American markets, thereby establishing industrial communities 
all over the country and diversifying industries. This is justi- 
fiable even in lines where we have equal natural advantages 
with foreign nations, but where labor is such an element of cost 
us to put us at a disadvantage. The protective policy has a 
number of notable achievements to its eredit along that line, 
such as the manufacture of silk, tin plate, wire nails, pearl 
buttons, aud cotton and woolen fabrics. These industries are 
entitled to protection as well as those that are capable of large 
expansion in the export trade. This bill will do much in the 
direction of providing free iron ore, free coal, and free hides, 
and substantially reducing the tariff on lead, lumber, and other 
things. 

An instance of the extent to which the protective policy has 
been disadvantageously extended is respecting extracts for the 
tanning of leather. Years ago there was a bountiful supply of 
onk, hemlock, and other timbers in this country, so that our 
tanners obtained tanning extracts of the very best quality at 
low cost, The scarcity of timber in recent years has been such 
as to deprive them of this source of supply, and they are now 
importing large quantities of woods and extracts from tropical 
countries, The present law imposes duties on tanning extracts 
high enough to enable American extract makers to import logs 
from South America and make the extract here. It requires 
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4 tons of wood to make 1 ton of extract, and we have a tariff 
high enough on the extract to enable American producers to 
pay the cost of handling and the freight 15,000 miles on 4 
tons of logs to get 1 ton of extract. The tanning industry has 
to bear that burden, The payment of the cost of handling 
and freight for 15,000 miles on 4 tons in order to get 1 ton 
to market scems to me a most unbusinesslike proposition. That 
is an extreme case, and yet it illustrates the principle upon 
which some of our tariffs are laid upon raw materials. 
DRAWBACKS, 


The pending bill very materially liberalizes the drawback 
provision of the Dingley law. Under that law a manufacturer 
who imports material that enters into his product may export 
that product and receive from the Government 99 per cent of 
the duty he paid upon the imported material; but it Is neces- 
sary in order to receive the drawback to show that the identical 
material that was imported entered into the manufacture of the 
exported article. The ordinary manufacturer in this country 
produces with a view to selling in any market. In order to 
obtain any advantage under the drawback provision of the pres- 
ent law it is necessary to keep a sepnrate account of the im- 
ported material and segregate the commodities into which it 
goes. Very few of our manufacturers can afford to do that. 
It is only the very large industries that can do so. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company, in making tin cans for the exportation of 
petroleum products, has a sufficient trade to justify an estab- 
lishment exclusively for that trade, and it imports large quanti- 
ties of tin plate from Wales and obtains the full benefit of the 
drawback. The International Harvester Company, a combina- 
tion of a large number of concerns, imports material to use in 
the manufacture of farm implements, but it has one or two 
establishments engaged in manufacturing for the foreign trade 
exclusively, and it has no difficulty in securing the benefit of 
the drawback provision. The ordinary manufacturer, who pro- 
duces for the trade generally in a single establishment, secures 
little or no benefit from it, because he ean not tell when he 
makes a particular article to whom he will sell it. That pro- 
vision is broadened in the pending bill so that a manufacturer 
who imports material to nse in a finished product need not keep 
track of the identical material, but will receive the drawback 
upon exported products containing material of the same quality 
and productive value as that imported. It will greatly enable 
our manufacturers to take advantage of the drawback provi- 
sion, It brings its benefits within the reach of thousands of 
producers who are not able to avail themselves of it under the 
present law and will tend largely to increase export trade. 

But the drawback provision, liberalized as it is in this bill, 
will of itself afford only partial relief. Many of the crude ma- 
terials are not produced in sufficient quantities in this country 
to satisfy the requirements of our manufacturers, and when that 
is ihe case the price of the domestic material is increased to the 
price of the imported material with the duty added. ‘This is 
the case with hides, raw wool, lead, and a number of other arti- 
cles. Most of the valuable standing timber in this country is 
owned by large syndicates which are able, in a measure, to fix 
the price of stumpage. This condition in some degree accounts 
for the largely increased price of lumber in recent years. The 
bulk of the accessible, deposits of iron ore is owned or controlled 
by a few large corporations, and many independent producers 
of iron and steel are compelled to buy their ore from those 
corporations at constantly increasing prices. The duty upon 
the ferro alloys used in improving the quality of iron and steel 
in the process of manufacture is a substantial element in their 
cost. Duties upon such basic materials used in manufactures 
increase the cost of the finished product which can not be offset 
by the drawback provision, because it is impracticable to use 
all imported material in any line of production, The policy of 
taxing those materials tends to artificialize our industries and 
fix domestic prices at an abnormally high standard. They are 
stilted and unnatural and incapacitate our producers for success- 
ful competition with their foreign rivals in open markets. The 
tariff on the raw material is often doubled and éven quadrupled in 
tho cost of the finished product. The duty on raw wool of the first 
class, for instance, is 11 cents a pound. It requires 4 pounds of 
raw wool to make 1 pound of cloth. The duty of 11 cents on n 
pound of raw wool amounts to a duty of 44 cents on a pound of 
woolen cloth, and to that must be added successively duties to 
protect the spinner, the dyer, the wenver, and the fuller, 

The abolition of duties on iron ore, coal, coke, hides, flax, and 
linseed oil, and the substantial reduction of the duties on lum- 
ber, leather, Jead, and n number of other things will tend to 
reduce the price of those articles and decrense the cost of the 
finished product to the domestic consumer and to the export 
trade. 
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Inox AND STEED. 

The most substantial reduction made in any schedule of the 
bill is upon steel and fron in the metal schedule. The duty on 
steel rails is reduced from $7 to $3.50 a short ton; on pig iron 
from $4 to $2.50 a ton, and on other erude forms of steel and 
iron proportionately. Almost every item pertaining to stecl 
and fron and their manufactures is substantially reduced. Mr. 
Carnegie recommended the entire abolition of the duties upon 
all steel and iron products, but the committee deemed it not 
only unwise, but positively dangerous to make such a radical 
change. There is much, eyen in the industries, in the spirit of 
self-reliance, and all of our steel and iron establishments have 
been built up under the protective system, and they feel that 
protection is still necessary to their maintenance. If it should 
be granted that our industries can produce steel and iron prod- 
ucts as cheaply as they can be produced abroad, the entire 
abolition of all duties on those products, under existing condi- 
tions, would likely precipitate an industrial panic. A few of 
the large establishments, those that own the ore, coal, and other 
materials they use, and rail and water transportation lines in 
connection with them, might be able to get along withont pro- 
tection. But there is a Jarge number of other concerns engaged 
in the industry that are not so fortunately situated, and they 
would be driven out of business under free trade. These smaller 
concerns are the chief competitors of the large ones, and it 
would be of doubtful wisdom, viewed from any standpoint, to 
legislate them out of existence. The reductions made on steel 
and Iron are substantial, but reasonable, and are as much ag 
can be safely made under existing conditions, 

H TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY.” 

The Democratie party is the champion of the policy of what 
it calls “tariff for revenue only,“ a policy that seems to me to 
be a sham and a fraud. Protection is either right or it is 
wrong. If it is right, it should be adjusted with the view ta 
intelligently developing American industries. Industrial dis- 
crimination is the fundamental principle in the application of 
the policy of protection. Tariff for revenue only means, if it 
means anything, the imposition of random duties upon imported 
products for the purpose of raising revenue, without any regard 
whatever to their effect upon home industries. It is more liable 
to paralyze industries than to foster them. It is a disastrous 
and indefensible policy from any standpoint it may be viewed. 
Every tariff established since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, even the Walker tariff of 1816, made some discrimina- 
tions in relation to domestic industries. A tariff for reyenue 
only necessarily precludes any such discrimination. No nation 
in the civilized world maintains a policy so stupid and un- 
scientific. It looks like a mere subterfuge to enable the opposi- 
tion party, that has always combated the policy of protection, 
to advocate even protective duties under the guise of tariff 
for revenue only. There is a very strong protection sentiment 
in the Democratie section of the United States. Business men 
in all sections realize the necessity of a wise protective policy 
in the maintenance of prosperity; and if sufficient duties are 
imposed to secure the American market to the American pro- 
ducer, it makes little difference under what title they nre im- 
posed. They nre protective in spirit and purpose just the same. 
No party would dare levy duties for revenue without any kind 
of industrial discrimination. 

We can not afford to impose duties for revenue or for any 
other purpose where it would hamper and prevent the proper 
development of our industries, Let revenue be raised from 
duties imposed upon luxuries and from duties properly imposed 
for purposes of protection, and if these sources of income are 
not sufficient, duties should be levied upon noncompetitive ar- 
ticles. The tariff on sugar is a fair illustration of an fllogical 
revenue duty. This country consumes about 3,000,000 tons of 
sugar annually and produces nenrly one-half that amount. The 
duty on refined sugar is about 2 cents a pound. This duty in- 
creases the cost of the imported product to its full amount and 
fixes the price of the domestic product at the price of the im- 
ported product plus the duty. The duty yiclds n reyenne of 
abont $55,000,000 a year, and it costs the consumers of this 
country, at a conservative estimate, $110,000,000 a year. The 
consumers of sugar are required to pay $2 on account of the 
tariff for every dollar that goes into the Federal Treasury, As 
a revenue-raising duty it is altogether too expensive, but it fs 
justified on the ground of protection. Beet and cane sugar 
production has had great development under the Dingley tariff. 
The beet-sugar product last year was about 480,000 tons, and 
the enne-sugar product was near 400,000 tons. It is the hope 
of those who favor the tariff on sugar that in the course of a 
few years the sugar product of the United States will supply 
the entire domestic demand. This is the chief justification for 
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the tariff on sugar. Coffee is a much more logical subject for 
a pure revenue tariff than sugar. We import all the coffee we 
consume, and a duty of 53 cents a pound would yield an annual 
revenue of $95,000,000—the amount received from the sugar 
tariff. It would increase the cost of coffee to the amount of 
the duty, but every penny of increased cost would go into the 
Treasury, wuich is not the case with sugar. Both are neces- 
sarios that enter into general consumption by all classes of 
people. Happily, the duties provided in the bill and the inheri- 
tance tax will produce all the revenue required for the ordinary 
expenses of the Government, and a duty on coffee is not neces- 
sary. Is the tariff for revenue only party in favor of the aboli- 
tion of the duty on sugar, or do they favor the duty under the 
tariff for revenue only doctrine? 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM DUTIES. 


The bill establishes a dual system of duties, with maximum 
and minimum rates. It is the policy of the bill to accord the 
minimum rates to every country that gives the products of the 
United States as great advantages as are given the products of 
any other country. If any country should discriminate, either 
directly or indirectly, against our products, the maximum rates 
will be enforced against the products of that country entering 
our ports. It is a wise provision, and its main virtue is in 
the retaliatory power it contains to compel foreign countries to 
accord. our exports the same treatment they give to those of 
ether countries. Our foreign commercial and industrial policy 
ovglit to be that of the open door. We only ask equal con- 
sideration at the hands of foreign countries, and that we should 
insist upon. I have little respect for reciprocity in its narrow 
sense—in the sense that it is a system of international dickers 
under which one line of products may secure special advantages 
in foreign markets in consideration of a grant of special ad- 
vantages to a particular line of products in return. It is 
illogical and unscientific and savors of “ graft,” which it fre- 
quently is. The brond reciprocity of treating all competitors 
and all producers exactly alike is the principle that this country 
ought to encourage as the permanent commercial policy of the 
civilized world. 

The United States has enjoyed an era of prosperity during the 
Inst twelve years beyond that of any other country in the 
civilized world. There has been no such development in com- 
merce and industry in any period in the world’s history. The 
Dingley tariff act was a wise and judicious measure. As n 
revenue raiser and a prosperity producer its wisdom has been 
abundantly vindicated. But conditions have materially changed 
since its enactment, and now the expansion of our industries 
into the foreign trade is one of the questions that demands 
serlous consideration at the hands of the Government. I desire 
to emphasize the paramount importance of creating conditions 
that will enable the great lines of industries in the United States 
that are capable of unlimited expansion to arm and equip them- 
selves for further conquests of the neutral markets of the 
world. Let us put them upon the same basis with their foreign 
competitors, as far as we can do so by reasonable legislation. 
Under such a policy, with the great industrial and natural ad- 
yantnges we already possess, I can see no limit to our industrial 
achievements. I predict for this bill, if it shall be enacted into 
Jaw, the sincere approval of all the people of the country who 
are Interested only in promoting the general welfare. Follow- 
ing its enactment I confidently look for such a revival of in- 
dustrial activity as will foreshadow another era of prosperity 
more splendid if possible than that which followed the enactment 
of the Dingley law in 1897. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. POU, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I have not the time. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Indiana have leave to finish 
his address, for we want to ask him some questions. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I should be glad to 
answer questions, but I know that if we enter upon it it will 
continue for an hour or more. I have already overstepped the 
limit of one hour fixed by the rules, and I do not believe that 
I ought to occupy any more time, even in answering questions, 
and I therefore object. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, the Payne tariff bill is a de- 
liberate betrayal of the American people. It is a fresh illustra- 
tion of the perfidy of the Republican party. It isa new evidence 
of the fact that effective tariff relief is Impossible so long as the 
Republican party retains control of the American Government. 
It is at once the clumsiest and most impudent measure in 
. It is a characteristic Republican 
reply to the praye © people for justice in federal taxa- 
tion. It is the crowning infamy of fifty years of Republican 


tariffs, signalizing the supremacy of monopoly, the corruption 


‘of government, the degradation of the Republic. [Applause.] 
It is a fitting sequel to the Republican platform of 1908, 
which declares in effect that tariff taxes must be kept so high 
as not only to equal the difference in cost of production at 
home and abroad, but to guarantee a profit to American in- 
dustries. The writer of that platform was— 
A lecturer so skilled in policy 
That, no disparagement to Satan's cunning, 


He well might read a lesson to the devil 
And teach the old corrupter new temptations, 


[Laughter.] 

The tariff declaration in the Republican platform gives the 
protected interests a deed to the Treasury of the United States. 
The wildest socialist could not have invented a more dangerous 
and alluring fallacy. The Payne bill campletes the delivery 
of the Treasury to the trusts, and the American people, unable 
to resist the appeals and promises of Republican leadership, 
a leadership buttressed with the oratory of BEVERIDGE and 
Hughes, the perverted logic of Erimu Root, the fulminations 
of Roosevelt, and the imposing proportions of Mr. Taft, having 
indorsed the atrocious transaction at the polls, are now wit- 
nessing the violation of their confidence in this new license 
for unlimited pillage. Amusing, indeed, were the ponderous 
assurances of Mr. Taft that the Republican party would revise 
the tariff downward. His volcanic predecessor realized the 
hopelessness of such a proposition and evaded it to the last. 
Is it possible that the complacent Mr. Taft may succeed where 
the bifocal whirlwind that recently swept from Washington 
to Oyster Bay failed utterly? [Laughter.] I say to you that 
there is more real power in one 5-cent cigar between the iron 
Ups of Joserm G. CaNx Nox, the stand-pat leader, than in 
the big sticks of a whole regiment of Roosevelts and Tafts. 
(Laughter and applause.] 

The Payne bill is from no possible viewpoint a sincere and 
equitable revision of the tariff. Its practical effect is to reenact 
or to increase the overwhelming majority of the present exor- 
bitant rates, Of the more than 4,000 articles and classes of 
articles in the present tariff law, it makes only a conditional 
reduction as to less than 400! Excepting about T5 outright 
increases, it leaves the remainder unchanged to serve as a 
minimum scale, adding 20 per cent or more for a maximum 
scale. It provides for the transfer of most of the articles of 
importance on the free list, inclnding hides and iron ore and 
coffee, to the maximum scale, adding a charge of 20 per cent 
nd valorem. It is so worded that on and after sixty days from 
the passage of the bill the maximum scale will become effective 
as to the majority of Imported articles. It provides that on and 
after sixty days from its passage the maximum rates shall be 
charged on imports from all countries which give any other 
country preferential trade treatment over the United States, 
Most of the countries from which our imports come have special 
trade treaties which they can not abrogate or modify in sixty 
days. In any event, it is doubtful whether any country would 
willingly yield to so insolent and unparalleled a demand and 
proceed to the immediate rearrangement of commercial relations, 
the result of years of diligent study and negotiation, merely to 
placate the United States. 

The Payne bill is a declaration of commercial war witb all 
the world. [Applause on the Democratic side.) It announces 
to the nations that regardless of what their particular trade 
situation may be, regardless of special arrangements that may 
have arisen from immemorial usage and environment, the 
failure to give the United States every preference and advantage 
extended to other lands will mean the application to the com- 
modities they may desire to send to us of our maximum rates, 
the highest tariff charges in the world. 

The conditions imposed by the Payne bill on countries secking 
the benefit of our minimum rutes are impossible and monstrous. 
We have but to recall the fact that section 4 of the Dingley law 
provided a reduction of 20 per cent on all the Dingley rates as 
a basis for reciprocal relations in order to appreciate the con- 
summate folly of the Payne proposal. The reciprocity of the 
Dingley law involved an invitation to other countries to enter 
into friendly negotiation for mutual concessions, concessions 
suggested by physical and political surroundings, by past reln- 
tions, by common ambitions, by ties of blood and interest and 
other conditions, The distorted reciprocity of the Payne bill 
is a threat of retaliation in advance against all countries not so 
abjectly accepting our enormous minimum rates as to accord us 
absolutely equal treatment with nations that may give them far 
lower charges and many greater trade advantages than the 
United States. Let us remember further that the rates of the 
Dingley bill, which served as maximum rates in reciprocity ar- 
rangements under section 4, are as to almost all the articles the 
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minimum rates of the Payne bill. Let us also call to mind the 
fact that the maintenance of the Dingley rates literally drove the 
great European countries to the formation of trade agreements 
among themselves and the erection of retaliatory tariffs against 
us. The Payne bill proclaims that unless these countries admit 
us at once to every privilege and every fayor accorded one an- 
other they will be subjected to a charge on all thelr exports to 
the United States 20 per cent higher than the offensive schedules 
of the Dingley law. Such a proposal gives the lie to every pro- 
fession we have ever made in the interest of universal peace. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.! It makes this country an 
international braggart, whose threats and bluster fill the world 
with unspeakable disgust. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Furthermore, it is impossible under the Payne bill to ascer- 
tain how long a given rate will apply to a particular article. 
The minimum rates find automatic application whenever a 
nation gives us equal treatment with all others, but the moment 
this condition ceases the maximum rates become effective as to 
imports from that nation. If Germany admits us to equal ad- 
vantages with all other countries, the minimum rates of the 
Payne bill will apply to the one hundred and thirty-one mil- 
lions of imports from Germany. If France for any reason 
declines to do so, the maximum rates will apply to 
the seventy-one millions of Imports from France. No one 
could foresee how soon these conditions might be reversed. 
Our tariff would oscillate with every alteration in the 
varying commercial relations of the world. Rumors of trade 
agreements in every quarter of the globe would keep our 
markets in perpetual unrest. The tariff situation would be one 
of continuons uncertainty, and business would suffer constant 
disturbance. Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Norway, Turkey, Spain, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Roumania, Servia, Canada, Greece, and 
other countries have preferential trade treaties now in force. 
By far the greater portion of our export and import trade is 
with these countries. It would defy human calculation to 
figure the effect of the Payne tariff bill on our trade with these 
countries or on the revenue arising from the various commodi- 
ties involved. Confusion of the direst nature and a universal 
tariff war would most probably result. Again, the Payne bill 
provides for the speedy dissolution of all our existing commer- 
cial treaties. The sudden termination of our trade treaties 
with Portugal, Italy, Germany, and France, under which we 
are reaping distinct adyantages, would entail the most serious 
consequence. It would mean the application of the new Ger- 
man maximum rates to our exports to Germany, an increase 
33 would work untold harm to American meats and bread- 
stuffs. 

Germany is our second largest market abroad, taking every 
year nearly two hundred and fifty millions of the products of 
our factories and farms, The new German maximum rate on 
wheat is $1,78 per 100 kilos, as against $1.30 to nations with 
which ske has treaty relations; on corn, 48 cents per 100 kilos 
higher than the countries making treaties with her; on wheat 
flour, $1.94 higher; sausages, $5 higher. The termination of the 
present arrangement with Germany would mean, moreover, the 
application of our maximum rates to the one hundred and thirty- 
one millions of imports from that country. Let us no longer 
harbor the delusion that Germany is dependent on the United 
States alone for foodstuffs, Canada and Argentina are en- 
tirely able to supply her every want in this respect. Haying 
given us every possible advantage under the existing agree- 
ment, an agreement by which we save millions through the 
privilege of her minimum rates, Germany would have every 
eause for serious offense and open rupture in ease the Payne 
bill, revoking the present understanding and demanding every 
fayor accorded every other nation under penalty of almost pro- 
hibitory charges on German imports, becomes a law. Again, 
the Payne bill assumes that the commercial amity of any for- 
eign nation is equally desirable with that of every other. It 
offers the minimum rates on the same terms to every nation in 
the world; to Norway, with which we have a trade of three 
millions, and to Great Britain, with which we have a trade ap- 
proaching eight hundred millions; to Persia, with which we 
have a trade of less than $200,000, and to Germany, with which 
we have a trade approximating three hundred and seventy-five 
millions; to Greece, our trade with which falls below $190,000, 
and to France, with which our trade approaches two hundred 
millions. 

The enactment of the Payne bill would paralyze what little 
progress we have made in the extension of our foreign trade. 
With our tremendous natural resources and advantages we 
ought to occupy a foremost place in the trade of the world. 
The most fundamental need of our growing country lies in the 
establishment of more amicable trade relations with other na- 
tions, In the shipping and the trade of the earth the position 


of our country is entirely unworthy of its destiny and power. 
We are selling to Africa less than thirty millions of her hun- 
dred millions of annual imports; to South America, less than 
one hundred millions of the six hundred millions she buys each 
year; to Asia, not much over one hundred millions of the eleven 
hundred millions of her annual purchases. With two billions 
of minerals leaping annually from our mines, seven billions of 
commodities from our farms, fifteen billions of articles from 
our factories, production is beginning to outrun domestic con- 
sumption, and we must find markets abroad or suffocate be- 
neath our overflowing energies. Across the pathway of the Na- 
tion’s advancement stand the leaders of the Republican party, 
the Paynes, the Dalzells, the Aldrichs, the Tafts [applause on 
the Democratic side], votaries of the outworn and barbarous 
doctrine of high protection, the doctrine that locks up the mar- 
kets of the world, the doctrine that the Federal Treasury must 
guarantee the profits of private industry, the doctrine that one 
man may permanenly flourish in another's sweat, another's 
means, another's blood; the doctrine that dries up the springs 
of progress in the individual and in the State. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] A 

Thus a Republic that boasts of leadership in all that con- 
tributes to the advancement and happiness of humanity has 
hidden its example and lowered its ideals behind the highest 
tariff taxes in its own history and the world’s as well. Thus a 
Republic that preaches peace invites commercial war, the surest 
source of mortal combat. 

It is humiliating beyond all Janguage to observe that the 
American Republic, founded to contradict the tyrannies, the 
frenzies, and the fanaticisms of ages that are dead, is to-day 
the bigoted disciple of the darkest commercial fallacy of the 
past, the doctrine of oppressive imposts that drain the country’s 
substance to involve at last the multitudes they starve, the few 
they gorge, in common ruin, the survival of that ancient mer- 
cantilism which for three centuries embroiled the European 
Continent in trade rivalries, assaults, reprisals, in cruel and 
exhausting conflicts. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Considering the bill in its domestic aspect, we are startled to 
note the failure to remove or to reduce the protection afforded 
the Standard Oil trust by the Dingley law. The countervailing 
paragraph on crude petroleum and its products is retained 
without the slightest change. The effect of this paragraph is 
to shield the most merciless monopoly of the time. For nearly 
twelve years this monopoly has flourished under the wings of 
the Dingley tariff. It has become one of the most tremendous 
agencies of corruption the world has ever known. The Payne 
bill leaves it firmly enthroned. ‘To-day it towers above Presi- 
dents, Attorneys-General, courts, and laws. As to the hun- 
dreds of other trusts that menace the people's means and lib- 
erties, it should be said that the limited and illusory reductions 
of the Payne bill affect them in no material sense. Tu marked 
contrast to the favoritism shown the trusts, to the failure to 
increase the charges on alcoholic liquors, are the new taxes on 
tea and coffee, which fall directly on the masses. 

It is true that coffee is technically on the free list, A coun- 
tervailing provision is added, however, by which a tox is levied 
equaling any export charge exacted by countries sending us 
coffee. The countries from which we obtain almost all our 
coffee levy various export charges on this commodity. The 
province of Sao Paulo, in Brazil, which produces half the world's 
supply, has an export charge of 3 or 4 cents per pound. Thus 
the Payne bill not only taxes coffee, the beverage of the poor, 
but imposes a different rate for every country from which our 
coffee comes. Nothing could be further from the truth than 
the popular notion that the Payne bill places coffee on the free 
list. Equally erroneous is the popular impression as to coal, an- 
other fundamental necessity of the people. Coal is nominally on 
the free list, but the provision is added that it must come from 
a country levying no charge on conl exported from the United 
States. Canada, the only country from which coal could come 
in any considerable quantity and at such price as to afford the 
American people any real relief, leyies n tax on our coal. The 
reduction on lumber and timber is of doubtful value. No one 
knows what preferential treaties may be made by Canada and 
other timber-exporting countries, or how soon such treaties 
might put in operation our maximum charges on these commodi- 
ties, The same observation may be made as to hides and iron 
ore. The automatic relation between the maximum rates and 
foreign trade treaties involving any discrimination whatever 
against the United States enables us to say with truth that 
there is not a sincere and permanent reduction In the bill. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Especially deplorable is the 
fact that the lumber tariff is left in so nebulous a shape. 

Sir, I favor any measure that makes it easier for an Ameriean 
to build an American home. [Applause.] Not one-third of the 
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families in the United States, under the heartless tariff of the 
Republican party, now own their homes. 

It is worse than mockery to call this bill a downward revi- 
sion, Its only downward feature is the fact that it enables 
the trusts to dig farther downward into the pockets of the 
American people. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side.] Having administered this Government with an extrava- 
gunce that paralyzes the human imagination, a recklessness 
that has developed a deficit of a hundred millions, having kept 
in operation tarif taxes that nurture the trusts and exploit 
the masses, the Republican party now faces a situation from 
which only the most wanton duplicity can preserve it. It must 
pretend to reyise the tariff and it must remain the sanctuary 
of monopoly. The result is the Payne tariff bill, double-faced 
and double-tongued, a lie from the first paragraph to the last. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] The Payne bill confirms 
the already historic fact that the Republican party will never 
mike a sincere and effective reduction of the tariff. Of all 
American political parties the Democratic party alone has dis- 
played sufficient justice and sufficient courage to institute a 
proper correction of tariff evils. Perhaps its most notable 
performances in this respect were the successful and thorough- 
going revisions of the high tariffs of 1828 and 1842. 

The tolling millions bave little to hope from the Republican 
party. The doctrine of high protection makes the laboring man 
its especial victim, while proclaiming him its especial benefi- 
ciary. It bases its principal claim to the support of the Amorl- 
can people on the contention that its fundamental design is to 
ald the American laborer. It asserts that because foreign labor 
is nominally or actually cheaper than American labor foreign 
articles are produced at a lower cost than American articles, 
and that in equalizing the difference in cost of production at 
home and abroad, it preserves a high-wage standard here. 
Never was there a more fallacions proposition. 

Labor is by no means the only element of production either in 
the United States or other ountries. Raw material, fuel, and 
other items are also to be considered. The infinite resources 
of the United States, unparalleled in all the world and hardly 
in the genesis of their development, enable us to underproduce 
and undersell the globe. The superior efficiency of American 
labor and American machinery give the American capitalist in 
the Inst analysis greater returns on the outlay for labor than 
foreign capitalists, even with lower wages, may ever secure. 

To say that the cost of production in foreign countries, whose 
resources have been subjected to the wear and waste of cen- 
turies, is lower as to articles of like excellence than in the 
United States, the richest, freshest, and most potential section 
of the earth, is to state a sophistry surpassed only by the Re- 
publican theory of protection. Under the pretext of shielding 
labor Republican protection has erected a range of prices en- 
abling monopoly to ravage labor, to absorb its earnings, and to 
reduce its ranks to economic servitude. It is a gloomy prospect 
that greets the American laborer as he observes the trend of 
contemporary events. He sees the higher courts reversing de- 
cisions unfavorable to the trusts, affirming decisions unfa vorn- 
ble to Inbor. He sees the trust leaders controlling legislation, 
his own leaders under sentence to jail for devotion to him. 
Whenever reduction is proposed in any tariff schedule he hears 
the sheltered interests announce that the burden of the reduc- 
tion must be borne by labor. The pay of the tollers must suffer 
first, the returns of capital last. The envelope of the wage- 
earner must ever yield to the coupon of the capitalist. He hears 
the leaders of the steel trust declare that lower rates on the 
metal schedule will be immediately reflected in lower wages. 
Flourishing in splendor and in plenty, the nurslings of a sys- 
tem surrounding them with more than imperial affluence, for- 
getful of the men whose naked arms have lifted them to luxury, 
their first and most dominant desire is to shift the burden of 
ue slightest curtailment in the tariff from bond and dividend 
o wage. 

Such is the animus of soulless greed, the offspring of Repub- 
lican protection. Such is the vaunted friendship of the jeweled 
darlings of protection for the American laborer. At Denver 
in 1908 the laboring hosts found permanent refuge in the bosom 
of. the Democracy. They were rejected by the Republicans at 
Chicago to be welcomed with open hearts by the Democrats at 
Denver. [Applause on the Democratic side.] This welcome 
exemplified the essential teaching of Democracy for the relief 
of oppression everywhere, I know that history sings of emper- 
ors, senators, presidents; of commanders of eloquence, of in- 
dustry, and of arms; of temples, monuments, and capitols; of 
wars, intrigues, crusades; of parliaments, con: and courts. 
It tells of rulers, not the ruled; of leaders, not the led. It tells 
of statesmen, not the masses who created them; of warriors, not 
the nameless myriads who died to build another’s fame. It 
tells of pyramids, not the lowly millions who constructed them; 


of palaces, not the weary hands that gave them being. It tells 
of captains of mighty industry, not the faces at the loom; not 
the muscles at the anvil and the plow; not the fingers around 
the throttle and the brake; not the unlaureled heroes of the 
furnace, the sweatshop, and the rail. But the Democracy, 
throwing the mantle of equal rights about the scarred shoulders 
of toll, gives to-day a new task to history, and bids it say that 
labor, labor in mine, on cliff, in factory, and field, shall have Its 
just place in the affairs of men. [Loud and continued applause 
on the Democratic side.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Bovurern having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed the following resolution, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

Senate concurrent resolution 2. 

Resotved by the Senate od House of Represontatives concurring), 
That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby granted 
the use of the Rotunda of the Capitol on the occasion of the removal 
of the remains of Maj, Pierre Charles L’Enfant from the present rest- 
ing place, the Digges farm, in Prince George County, Mda., to Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, where the remains will be reinterred, such use 
of the Rotunda to be for a part of one day, and to be on such day 
und under such supervision as may be approved by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

The message also announced that the Vice-President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Sarons and Mr. GaLtincer members of the joint 
select committee on the part of the Senate, as provided for in 
the act of February 16, 1889, entitled “An act to authorize and 
provide for the disposition of useless papers in the executive 
departments,” for the disposition of useless papers in the In- 
terior Department. 

THE TARIFF. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I can not hope to compete with 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] in my eloquence of 
speech; but I do have an ambition to contribute as many facts 
to the committee, at least, as he has just uttered. It has always 
been the ery of Democracy that you should open the markets of 
the United States to the manufacturers of the world. They con- 
tend now that to invite commercial war with other nations would 
be disastrous to American industries, That is contrary to the 
whole history of this Nation as a great commercial people. 
Never in the history of this Nation has our standard been 
lowered beneath that of any competing nation. The provisions 
of this measure relative to the maximum and minimum tariff 
will give us a power to compel fair treatment from the com- 
mercial nations of the earth that we do not now possess. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard much in the last few days con- 
cerning the rule under which we are to revise the tariff. It is 
always best when we state our case to also state the law which 
applies to that case. Gentlemen on the other side insist that 
there is a provision in the Republican platform which declares 
in favor of revision downward, I have searched that instru- 
ment in vain for any such declaration. It is true that during 
the campaign utterances of that kind were made from the public 
platform and the stump, but if you will examine the document 
carefully, no such declaration is there made. I wish to read, 
for the enlightenment of the committee or the gentlemen on the 
opposite side, the rule under which the Republican party has 
undertaken to revise the protective tariff: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the im tion of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a rea- 
sonable profit to American industry, 

However, on many important schedules the duty should be 
lowered. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. COLE. I do not care to yield now. A little later I will 
be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JAMES, But this is something right along that line, 

Mr. COLE. Very well. 

Mr. JAMES. Has the Payne bill been constructed on that 
plank of the platform? 

Mr. COLE. I am going to discuss Schedule K of this measure 
and demonstrate to the satisfaction of this committee that.that 
provision in the Republican platform has been complied with 
in every detail. 

Mr. JAMES. Then I want to suggest to the gentleman that 
the inaugural address of Mr. Taft left off that “reasonable 
Profit to the American manufacturer” which appears in the 


, gentleman from Kentucky contend that 
the American manufacturer is not entitled to a profit? 
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Mr. JAMES. He is entitled to such a profit as he may be 
able to obtain with fair competition under ordinary circum- 
stances and conditions. 

Mr. COLE. And he has that competition to-day among the 
woolen manufacturers in the United States of America, 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, the gentleman evades the question. 

Mr. COLE. I must decline to yield further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman evades the question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio has the floor 
and declines to yield further. 

Mr, COLE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I propose to apply this rule 
of revision to Schedule K. We listened to an exhaustive treat- 
ment of Schedule K on yesterday, and it was denounced in the 
most vehement of language. I think that when proper study 
is given to the historical aspect of this schedule and applied 
to the bill under consideration, there is not a rate there that 
can not be defended on just and equitable grounds. The com- 
mittee, haying in mind that provision of our platform, pro- 
vided a schedule of 11 cents on wool in the grease, 22 cents on 
washed wool, and 33 cents on scoured wool. I desire to in- 
sert in the Rxconb sections 362 and 365, as it forms the whole 
foundation of Schedule K. 

Section 365 of the proposed bill reads as follows: 

The duty upon all wools and hair of the first class shall be 11 
cents per pound, and upon all wools or hair of the second class 12 
cents per pound. 

Section 362 provides: 

The dnty on wools of the first class which shall be imported 
washed shall be twice the amount of the duty to which they would 
be subjected if imported unwashed, and the duty on wools of the first 
and second classes which shall be imported scoured shall be three 
times the duty to which they would be subjected if imported unwashed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that provision has been in the law from 
1867 down to the present time, save only during the Wilson law. 
There was a tariff on wool from 1824 to 1894; for a period of 
seventy years uninterruptedly it has been on the protected list. 
A gentleman remarked this morning that Henry Clay was one 
of the first and most eloquent champions of free trade in raw 
materials. I invite the gentleman’s attention to the great 
measures of 1824, 1828, and 1842 in which Henry Clay was 
perhaps the greatest and most effective apostle of protection. 
He will tind that in each of those measures what they declare 
now to be raw material was placed upon the protected list by 
the work of Henry Clay. 

I know not what Mr. Clay may have stated in some of his 
public speeches, but I do know what has been incorporated in 
the public statutes as a result of his services in the Federal 
Congress. The demand of Democracy of 1894 was: Give us 
free raw material and we will capture the markets of the world. 
Instead the world captured our markets. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
we have in our law to-day what is known as a “ compensatory 
duty” on wool. It is a complicated schedule, which I desire to 
explain. First, I wish to prove to the committee that the ad 
valorem duty provided In this schedule is for the protection of 
the manufacturer. Second, I propose to demonstrate that the 
compensatory duty, the specific duty, is for the benefit of the 
producer of wool Keep in mind these two important distinc- 
tions: The ad valorem duty provided in Schedule K is for the 
benefit of the American manufacturer; the specific compensatory 
duty is for the benefit of the American wool producer. Now. sir, 
how bas the American manufacturer been treated by this meas- 
ure? In 1828 the average ad valorem duty on the manufactures 
of wool was 43 per cent. In 1890, under the McKinley law, it 
was 45 per cent. Under the Wilson bill it was over 40 per cent; 
in the Dingley bill it was about 43 per cent. So, the measure 
of protection accorded to the American manufacturer of wool 
to-day, in comparison with the Wilson bill, is only a margin 
of 3 per cent. If the Democrats established the rates In the 
Wilson bill as n revenue producer, we have only raised those 
rates 3 per cent in order to protect the American manufacturer. 
So there certainly can be no complaint that the protection of an 
ad valorem character given to the American mannfacturer in 
the Payne bill is excessive. One-half the woolen manufactories 
in the country closed under the operation of the Wilson law. 
Three per cent nbove the closing down margin is not an unfair 
measure of protection. I shall now take up the consideration 
of the compensatory duty. 

Mr. Chairman, I have an exhibit in here that I believe will 
denionstrate more clearly than any statement I could make in 
half an hour the reason for the specific compensatory duty. 

TRINCIPLE OF THE COMPENSATORY DUTY. 

What is the compensatory duty? It is an increasing rate of 
duty based upon shrinkage in the process of refining. A scien: 
tific schedule increases in proportion to the losses sustained in 
the different stages of manufacture. It is based upon the fact 
that it takes 3 pounds of wool in the grease to produce 1 pound 


of scoured wool, and 2 pounds of wool in the grease to produce 
1 pound of washed wool. Unless a pound of scoured wool is 
given three times the protection of a pound of wool in the 
grease, wool will be imported Into this country in scoured con- 
dition, and just in proportion as the duty on scoured wool is 
below that figure will it reduce the duty or protection to the 
pound of wool in the grease. 

First. This fact was established by an industrial commission 
which reported its findings to the United States Congress and 
became the basis of the law of 1867, 

Second. Twenty-one States east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio River, Including Iowa and Kentucky, produced, in 
1908, 71,372,000 pounds of wool, which had a shrinkage of 
48.2 per cent, 

The 10 Southern States, in 1908, produced 7,849,000 pounds 
of wool, with a shrinkage of 40 per cent. 

The remaining Western States, in 1908, produced 190,916,000 
pounds, with a shrinkage of 66.4 per cent. 

Seventy per cent of the wool produced in the United States 
has a shrinkage of over 66 per cent. The average shrinkage 
of all wools produced in the United States is 61 per cent. 

The percentage of the world’s production of wool, with a 
shrinkage of over 66 per cent, is greater than it is in the 
United States. 

Yesterday, when the distinguished champion of Democracy 
had the floor, I submitted to him this proposition: Is it not a 
fact that it takes 4 pounds of wool in the grease to produce 1 
pound of cloth. He said, “No, sir; no such statement as that 
can be sustained.” My friends, we have 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas, Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. COLE. I can nòt yield just now. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I wanted to make a correction 
of the gentleman’s statement. The statement he made yester- 
day was that it took 4 pounds of wool to make a pound of cloth, 

Mr. COLE. It takes 4 pounds of wool in the grease to pro- 
duce a pound of cloth; it takes 3 pounds of woo! in the grense 
to produce a pound of scoured wool; that is the statement I 
made. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of 
the committee to the industrial report that was filed in the 
year 1866, At the head of that commission was one of the best 
authorities on commercial affairs in this country. Mr. Bigelow 
chairman of that commission, made the report upon which the 
compensatory duty has been fixed in the law. It was filed in 
the year 1866. He proved to the satisfaction of Congress the 
actual fact, that it takes 3 pounds of wool in the grease to pro- 
duce 1 pound of scoured wool and 4 pounds of wool in the 
grease to produce 1 pound of cloth. Now, Mr. Chairman, if 
that is a fact, we can afford to base legislation upon it. We 
ought not to base legislation upon anything of such serious 
character as this schedule, except ou facts, It is facts we want 
in this committee, not fiction and oratory. It is said that the 
Speaker of this House is dictatorial. There is only one su- 
preme czar in the realm of legislation, and that czar is a fact, 
I want to demonstrate this fact. When I have succeeded in 
that the rest of this schedule is a mere matter of mathematics. 
You will find upon investigation that TO per cent of the wool 
produced in the United States shrinks 66 per cent when it is 
scoured. Seventy-five per cent of the world’s wool shrinks 66 
per cent in a scoured condition. In other words, it takes 3 
pounds of raw woo! to produce 1 pound of scoured wool; 4 
pounds of raw wool to produce 1 pound of cloth. 

I wish to insert in the Recoxp, Mr. Chairman, a statement 
that was made by Senator Sherman, of Ohio, in the United 
States Senate in the debates of 1890, as follows: 

Mr. Sunnuax. Mr. President, I will say a few words In regard to 
this point, because this same question will arise in many other items 
in these schedules as they come up. 

It seems to me that the Senator from Kentucky overlooks the main 
facts in regard to these duplicate, triplicate, and quadruple rates upon 
woolen goods. He forgets—no; he does not forget It, because he is 
perfectly familiar with the fact—that it requires 2 pounds of ordinary 
wool as taken from the sheep's back to make a pound of what is called 
“ washed wool.” It takes 3 pounds of unwashed wool to make n pound 
of cloth. That Is a fact. If the Senator disputes it, then we are all 
at sea; but that I believe is a conceded fact. y 

At any rate it Is proved by every witness who came before the 


committee and is shown by the importers and manufacturers and all 
woolgrowers that it Is a general simple rule which may vary in degree 


| according to the character of the wool, the finer wool being better 


that 2 unds of un washed wool are ean atom to 1 pound of washed 
wool; that 3 pounds of unwashed wool are equivalent to 1 pound of 
scoured wool, and that 4 pounds of nnwashed wool are required to 
make 1 pound of cloth. That seems to be rather strange. One would 
wonder how this waste could occur, but it is so as a matter of fact. 
The grease In the tnwashed wool is removed partially when it ts 
washed, still more when ft is scoured. It not only takes off all the 
dirt, but all the fiber of the wool, Still in the next process of manu- 
facture, when the wool is converted into cloth, there is a waste, so 
that all parties bave agreed to a general rule, that It requires 4 pounds 
of unwashed wool to make 1 pound of cloth. 
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That does not apply to all kinds of cloth. It only applies to the 
better wool. The general rule is that of good quality it requires 4 
pounds of wool to produce a pound of cloth, but it does not apply to 
all, because in certain articles they use other substitutes for wool to 
the extent that they use cotton in satinets and in some form of goods. 
I am not a merchant or a manufacturer or anything of the kind, and 
I may. confound these matters, but in many classes of goods made 
ei y of wool there is cotton and in many there are other ee 

ere- 


In 1890 the same facts that we expect to make the basis of 
the law of 1909 were recognized und made the basis for the Me- 
Kinley law. I think there will be no disposition upon the part 
of gentlemen upon the floor of this House to deny the statement 
that was made by Senator Sherman in 1890. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are only two ways in which we can 
judge and apply this rule laid down in the Repnblican platform. 
First, ascertain the elements of cost in the production of an 
article abroad, and then ascertain the same elements here at 
home. That process is almost impossible. These gentlemen 
who have been upon this Committee on Ways and Means have 
found that it is next to impossible to get the necessary informa- 
tion from witnesses to ascertain the exact cost of an article 
produced in a foreign country. I have been endeavoring for 
the past six months to get some reports of a reliable character 
from South America and Australia relative to the exact cost of 
the production of wool in those countries, They are on their 
way from Honolulu to-day, but they are not here. However, 
they demonstrate the fact that I bave alrendy uttered. 

The other method that we have of judging of the difference 
between the cost abroad and the cost at home is the commercial 
history of that product. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee for a short 
time to the effect of the Jaw of 1866 upon the wool industry 
of the United States. Before I enter upon that proposition I 
wish to make one statement in adyance. Some geutlemen 
upon the floor of this House, especially upon the opposite side, 
have contended for an ad valorem duty upon wool We had 
an ad valorem duty upon wool in 1846 under the Walker tariff 
law, an ad walorem duty of 30 per cent, and during that ten 
years, in which there was such amazing progress, as the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] has ofttimes said on the 
floor of this House, there was only 1,000,000 increase in the 
number of sheep, showing that an ad valorem duty, the same 
on wool as upon the finished product, is not sufficient to protect 
the American manufacturer, farmer, and producer of wool. 

James G. Blaine is responsible for the statement that if this 
country had enforced a protective policy from 1850 to 1860, the 
ciyil war could haye been prosecuted upon a specie basis. I 
desire to insert in the Recorp the report of the Treasury in 
1866 on the ad valorem principle, which formed the basis of 
the great law of 1866: 

REPORT UPON THE RELATIONS OF FOREIGN TRADE TO DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 
AND INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Iny Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury.] 
FEBRUARY, 1866. 


Diversified indust is necessary to the prosperity of any nation. 
Great mannfictoriea: more than double the productive wer of a 
country, adding to manual labor the vast results of machinery and of 
water and steam power. 

No nation, except Great Britain, imports 
cent cf its consumption. The purchasing power of the people is 
measured by their productive power. It is proper, therefore, In the 
formulation of a tariff measure to consider its effect upon the question 
of diversificd industry. 

Our foreign trade, however, its advantages or disadvantages apart, 
is now undergoing a change which will certainly make It a worse foe 
to our home Industry than it has ever been. This change had its 
origin in the ad valorem features of our recent tariff. The trade has 
for mnny yenrs, therefore, been taking a shape whieh has now grown 
into formidabie dimensions. The factories, workshops, and the work- 
men are pow tà Europe; the warehouses are in New York, Goods 
intended for t =i warehourt nre invoiced at the factory cost, are entered 
nt onr corona ouse at that price, the dutics are largely diminished, 
and the evil of competition with cheap labor increased. The mischief 
of thus harboring a class of men whose business is to debauch or mis- 
lead our officers, to rob us of revenue and injure our domestic industry, 
Is so apparent that they should have long since found a remedy. 

These forelgn agents cooperate constantly for the evasion of our 
revenue law. They pay inadequate taxes, they render no military 
service, they pay very little rent, thelr sympathies are all on the other 
side, and their business ia to nullify jaws pertaining to our commerce 
and our industries, There is no redeeming benctit to reconcile us to 
their presence and operation. If they realize fortunes here their 
money, instead of going to Increase capital or aid enterprise here, is 


to the amount of 10 per 
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carried to Europe to swell the volume of capital there, which Is em- 
pores in overwhelming our rising industry. No country in the world 
s afflicted with such a multitude of commercial parasites. 

It is not only necessary that the duties upon imports should be so 
regulated as to prevent our ports of entry from being flooded with 
goods not imported by our merchants, with their full knowledge of the 
wants of the country, but commodities sent hither by foreign manufac- 
turers and speculators, with the double purpose of realizing a profit 
upon our financial 1 and of overwhelming our domestic industry, 
that industry which suffers even when threatened, which we can not 
afford to put in peril, much less to see overthrown, even for a year. 

The experience we haye had in this country of the bad working of 
the appraisement system as organized under existing laws and as car- 
ried out in our custom-houses should force upon us the adoption of the 
European methods of specifie duties. No such abuses can be prac- 
ticed there as now d ce our custom-houses and defraud our Public 
Treasury. There revenues are raised upon specific duties, not mainly, 
but almost altogether. The British tarif contains 382 specifics to 141 
ad valorem duties. Belgium, which is one of the richest countries of 
Europe in proportion to its population, a country in which the various 
departments of civilized Industry are best blended for their mutual ad- 
vancement, has 330 rs 8 in her tarif to 66 ad valorem duties. Our 
tarif has 2,439 ad valorem duties and 478 specifics. The Belgian tariff 
presents a feature well deserving the attention of our legislators and 
statesmen. It has a special schedule by which linens Powe, Weer 
France are charged with a specific duty until the quantity of 4, 000 

unds weight has been aporta: When the amount imported exceeds 
hat quantity and does not exceed 6,000,000 pounds welght, the duty 
is increased upward of 50 pr cent, and when the quantity exceeds 
6.000,000 pounds weight all imported within the year is charged double 
the rate of the first 4,000,000 pounds. The fiax manufactures of Bel- 
gium are one of the most important of its Industries, and this careful 
and paternal Government has taken this method of saving their markets 
ae belong overwhelmed with French linens to the injury of their work- 

g classes. 


Now, what was the effect of this law of 1866? In 1807 we 
produced 160,000,000 pounds of wool in the United States, In 
18S5, after seventeen or eighteen years of the application of this 
specific compensatory duty of 124 cents upon a pound of wool 
in the grease, we produced 308,000,000, a total increase in the 
period of eighteen years of 148,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Chairman, in the interest of accuracy I desire to put 
in the Recorp a statement of the rates of duty under the law 
of 1867 and the figures showing the wonderful progress during 
that time: 

Dory on WOOL UNDER run Act or Marcn 2, 1867. 
CLASS 1.—CLOTHING WOOLS. 

Value at place of exportation, exciuding charges at such port. 

5 cents or less, 10 cents per pound and 11 per cent ad 
2 32 cents, 12 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

CLASS 2.—COMBING WOOLS, 

Value 32 cents or less, 10 cents per pound and 11 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Above 32 cents, 12 cents per pound nnd 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Production of wool in the United States from 1867 to 1885. 


Year. Increase. Decrease, 
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Total increase, 148,600,000 pounds. 

Increase in number of sheep from 1867 to 1885, 10,074,857. 

Increase in the production of wool in eighteen years, 90 per cent. 

If the same rate of increase had continued until 1495, we would havo 
produced sufficient wool to have supplied the demand of the American 


market. There was an increase of 25 per cent in the number of sheep 
in the United States during the last four years of the operation of the 
law of 1867. 

I desire now to show the House what occurred in the year 
1883 to this woolen schedule. The tariff was reduced to 10 
cents a pound and the compensatory scheme continued. But in 
the center of that bill there was a provision inserted known as 
the “basket clause.” That clause enabled the importer to bring 
broken tops into the United States for 10 cents a pound. I am go- 
ing to show fo the committee just exactly what a broken top is. 
There is a broken top [indicating] that came into the United 
States from 1883 to 1889 at a duty of 10 cents. The duty on 
the raw wool was 10 cents. It takes 3} pounds of raw wool to 
produce 1 pound of these broken tops [indicating]. The duty ou 
these broken tops should have been at least 30 cents. But what 
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occurred? The foreign manufacturers of wool went into the 
business of manufacturing broken tops. 

In 1883 there was about 1,300,000 pounds of broken tops im- 
ported in the United States; in 1889 there were 8,600,000 pounds 
of these broken tops shipped into the United States at 10 cents 
a pound, when it should have been at Teast 30 cents. It took 
the place of or displaced 30,000,000 pounds of the finest Ohio 
wool. 

Now, gentlemen, I want you to remember that fact when we 
come to the consideration of the proposed schedule in the 
Payne bill, I want to call your attention to one other item that 
I think is dangerously close to the unprotected line. Now, in 
order for you to understand this question as I see it, I desire 
to give you an exhibit, a concrete illustration, of this specific 
compensatory duty. There are 3 pounds of wool in the grease 
[exhibiting], just as it comes from the back of the sheep in 
the State of Ohio, There it Is [exhibiting] in the form of 
scoured wool. It is reduced to 1 pound, having a shrinkage of 
66% per cent. 

Now, suppose you only had to pay the same duty on that 
scoured wool that you had on this wool in the grease [exhibit- 
ing]. ‘The scoured wool would escape paying a duty of 22 cents 
a pound. So, in order to protect wool in the grease, you are 
compelled to levy a duty on the scoured wool just in proportion 
to its shrinkage in the process of scouring. It takes three times 
as much of this wool in the grease as it docs of this scoured 
wool to produce 33 cents of revenue, or it takes 3} pounds of 
this wool to produce 1 pound of this [exhibiting tops]; so you 
must have three and one-fourth times the protection for this 
fexlibiting tops] in order to protect this [exhibiting wool}, and 
that protection is for the benefit of the producer of wool and 
not the manufacturer. It goes to the producer of wool, and 
unless you do have this higher schedule of protection in the 
ratio of the average shrinkage, you may as well have no pro- 
tection for wool at all, That is the theory of the specific com- 
pensatory duty, and it has remained in the laws of the United 
States from 1800 down to the present time. [Loud applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to show to the committee the 
effect of the reduction of the tariff on wool in the grease 2 cents 
a pound in 1883, and also of this clause, which laid on broken 
tops a duty of 10 cents a pound. 

In 1885 we produced 208,000,000 pounds; In 1889 we produced 
265,000,000 pounds. In other words, under the provisions of the 
law which reduced the tariff below 11 cents the production ran 
down 45,000,000 pounds in a period of five years, My recollec- 
tion does not run back to the campaign of 1888 in the State of 
Ohio, but I am told by General Kirin and men who figured in 
the campaign at that time that that loophole in the law of 1883 
was the principal argument of that campaign, and the Repub- 
lican party carried the State in that year more upon that one 
item than upon any other consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to have printed in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing statement, which shows the decline under reduced duties: 


FIRST CLASS—CLOTHING WOOLS. 
[Act of March 3, 1883.] 


Value at last port or place whence exported, excluding charges at 
such port: 


Cents. 
Not exceeding 30 cents per an ene es 10 
Over: dd POP DON eee OS 
Double duty on washed wools. 
SECOND CLASS—COMBING WOOLS, 
Value at last port whence exported: cents 


Not exceeding 30 cents 8 
Over 30 cents per capt Hie NAR AER TRANCE ILO 


Results of the operation of the law of 1883. 
PRODUCTION OF WOOL, 


= 44, 544; 000 
. eai, AP, BID; O00 


7, 701, 000 


Totul ADUTA a es enter 
Decrease of 16 per cent in five years. 


Under the law of 1883 the courts held that broken tops should be 
admitted as waste, upon which a duty of 10 cents per pound had been 
os The following figures give the importations of wool under that 

nse: 


Year, 


ENSEN EEN S E — 


So the wool and sheep industry were shrinking rapidly in 
production when that sainted and beloved apostle of protection, 
William McKinley, appeared upon the scene and inserted in his 
bill a provision for 11 cents a pound on wool of the first class 
and 12 cents on wool of the second class. 

Now to show the effect of the law of 1890 upon the wool in- 
dustry of the United States. In the year 1890 we only produced 
276,000,000 pounds of wool, and in 1894 we produced 298,000,000 
pounds. In a period of four years we had increased our produc- 
tion 22,000,000 pounds. These figures indicate an increase of 12 
per cent during four years’ operation of the McKinley law. 


[Act of October 1, 1800—McKinley law.] 


Cents, 

Oe See per pound... 11 

Double on washed, treble on scoured wool, 
(MET T aE — . — ee ey Ser a Nt 

Treble on scoured wool. 

PRODUCTION FROM 1890 ro 1894. 
Pounds. 

222 —— —— ——— 276, 000, 000 
TED lnia a A 9 
— — SAR SNA S CSS 294, 000, 
So — —. —. ——— 303, 000, 000 
..... ͤ ß . eS 298, 000, 000 


Increase in 1894 over 1890, 22,000,000 pounds, 
These figures indicate an increase of 12 per cent under McKinley law, 


Number of sheep. 


p rene eee ee . — — 180, 690, 000 
Average per year, 45,172,500, 


Then we come to the Wilson Act of 1894, The Wilson Act, 
as you all remember, placed wool on the free list. As a result 
of that, we came into competition with the wool from South 
America and the wool from Australia, Wool can be produced 
in those countries very much cheaper than it can in the United 
States, or in any other northern climate. The wool industry 
in Germany from 1875 to 1805 shrunk 45 per cent, because it 
had no protection against the cheap wools from South America 
and Australia. The wool industry in the United States can 
not suryive against the wool produced in the tropical and semi- 
tropical climates of South America, because the cost of labor 
and the cost of feed in the United States is an element which 
they do not have to contend with in those southern climates. 

What was the effect of the law of 1894? In 1895 we pro- 
duced 309,000,000 pounds of wool; in 1897, 259,000,000 pounds. 
So under the operation of the Wilson lew, that law that was 
formed upon the theory of free raw material, there was a de- 
crease in those three years of 50,000,000 pounds. 

In 1895 the number of sheep in the United States was 
42,000,000; in 1897, 36,000,000. That is the story of the wool 
industry of the United States as it comes out from under the 
lack of protection of the Wilson bill. 

The following tables will show the great decline under that 
law and great increase in importation: 


Act of August 27, 189}—Wilson bill. 


Pounds, 
c 0 re 
— —— .. ES a e 
SBT iach cranes nt rey ee ——— » »in 


Decrease in production, 50,000,000 pounds. 
Number of sheep. 


E Ree Ne A ME EIS — — 42,294,000 
— SET SET OS RT, RO TEED 38, 298, 000 
SG bic Scans he eee eae (Sy OSG 900 

err TTT SO Pe LOGO. 


Average per year, 30,136,000, 
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Importations under the Wilson bill for the years 1895, 1896, and 1897. 


@ Scoured, 50 per cent added for shrinkage. 
1 ee of first-class wool imported for the above 


Total pounds of second-ciass Wool imported Tor the above eee 
SEP eS A EN EASE EAE 59, 371, 000 

a tal pounds of third lass SER ROPERS EVE ONS aa O45, G00 
PASE RRD RA eg TE NA tena S AA E a 851, 535, 000 
OO | a SS ae ee 283, 845, 000 


Now I am going to take.up the Dingley law, framed in 1897, 
with a tariff of 11 cents placed on raw wool of the first class 
and 12 cents on wool of the second class, and your specific com- 
pensatory duties carried out to their logical conclusions. In 
1898 we produced 266,000,000 pounds in the United States. 
This year we produced 311,000,000 pounds, an increase in pro- 
duction of 44,000,000 pounds during the operation of the Dingley 
law. In 1898 there were 37,000,000 sheep in the United States. 
In 1908 there were 54,000,000, an increase of 17,000,000 in a 
period of eleven years under the operation of the Dingley law. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the committee to an- 
other fact. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] de- 
clared yesterday upon the floor of this House that there was not 
a greater friend of the mule in America than he. I want him 
to understand that the mule, although the emblem of the Demo- 
cratic party, is no friend of theirs. [Laughter.] In 1898, at 
the beginning of the Dingley law, the mules in the United States 
were worth $92,000,000. This year they are worth $211,000,000. 
The mules of the United States, that should have remained 
steadfast in their party faith, violated every political obligation 
and increased fourfold in value during a Republican adminis- 
tration. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SIMS. I am asking for information only. The gentle- 
man has spoken of the increase in sheep. Was that confined 
altogether to the wool-bearing sheep, or does that include the 
mutton variety also? 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I have taken these figures from 
the United States Bureau of Statistics. I think that they in- 
clude simply the wool-producing sheep of the United States, but 
of that I am not certain. They may include also the mutton 
sheep. 

Mr. SIMS. I am told that in my own State on account of the 
high price of mutton the increase in the mutton sheep has been 
greater than in the wool sheep. In other words, the profit has 
been greater in mutton than in wool. 

Mr. COLE. On the contrary, the mutton-producing sheep of 
the United States have decreased wonderfully during the last 
ten years, while the wool-producing sheep, as indicated by the 
wool output, have increased at a very rapid rate. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. WEISSE. According to the Statistical Abstract, 1904, in 
1900, a Republican prosperity year, the value of the average 
horse in the United States was $45, but in 1893 it was $62. 
Was that on account of the Dingley law that they sold for $17 
less in 1900 than they did in 1893? 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I deny the statement; and what 
is more, if the gentleman will give me half an hour to get the 
correct statistics, I can prove it. The gentleman must under- 
stand that the value of horses from 1896 to 1908 has increased 
just like the value of the mules, fourfold. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. WEISSE. -If the gentleman will get those statistics 
and show me that horses were not worth $17 per head less in 


1900 than they were in 1893, according to the Census Depart- 
ment, I will be willing to give him a great deal more time to 
explain it. 

Mr. COLE. I am not asking the gentleman for time. Here 
are the statistics from the annual report of the Department of 
Agriculture. Has the gentleman any objection to the authen- 
ticity of a report filed by that beloved old friend of the far- 
mers, James Wilson, of Iowa? If not, I will state the figures. 
The number of horses in the United States in 1900 was 
13,537,000. Their value was $603,000,000. The number of 
horses in the United States in 1908 was 19,992,000, and their 
value was $1,867,000,000. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WEISSE. If the gentleman will allow me, that will 
not give the average price of horses. I want the average price. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I have not the time to compute 
it right now. I will insert in the Recorp the information de- 
sired by the gentleman: 


Value of horses 1893 (last year of McKinley law) 
Value of horses 1897 (last year of Wilson law) 
Value: Of horses IDO .. —— 
TTT —. — —— 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. I want to ask the gentleman a 
question about what he said a while ago in reference to the in- 
ability to secure correct information as te the cost of production 
of sheep in this country and in South America and in Australia. 
The gentleman said it is absolutely impossible to secure that in- 
formation. Now, would the gentleman be willing to create a 
tariff commission for the purpose of ascertaining the correct 
information as to the cost of goods in this country and in other 
countries? 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I am willing that some bureau 
in the Federal Government shall be set at this particular task 
of gathering information relative to the cost of production 
abroad; but if the gentleman had listened to some of these 
hearings before the committee, where the committee strove in 
every way possible to extract from the witnesses and from the 
documentary evidence that they had the cost of production 
abroad and at home, he would at once realize the great difficulty 
that confronted that committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have already demonstrated that under 
this provision in the law of 1867 that has been retained to the 
present time there has been a great increase in the wool and 
sheep industry of the United States. Let me make this further 
statement: If the law of 1867 had remained in full operation 
without any change until 1895, we would have been producing 
the entire consumption of the United States, which means about 
650,000,000 pounds annually. But on account of the modifica- 
tion of 1883 and the destruction of 1894 it will take now prob- 
ably a period of fifty years to recuperate the industry in the 
United States and place it on the footing where it can supply 
our demand. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to put in the Recorp the following 
table, which tells the story of progress under the Dingley law. 


[Act of July 27, 1897.—Dingley law.] 


Duties. 
Cents. 
ines 3. Unwallietl TTT per pound.. 11 
Washed wool, double duty; scoured, treble duty. 
Class 2. Washed or un washed 80 12 
Scoured wool, treble duty. 
Pounds 
pT DAS TERT BRE em OP a le ea A EE WoT 266, 700, 000 
r. RE A ̃ .,.. ̃ ͤ .. nr 272, 000, 000 


288, 600, 000 
500, 000 
300. 600 


906 
190... —v— —T—ç' --- 53, 000, 000 


T— eine ait Seaton K ů DO O OOO 
Average per year, 50,800,000. 
e Increase, 17,000,000, 
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Now, gentlemen will say that the protection goes to the pro- 
ducer, I think I can demonstrate that the 11 cents protec- 
tion on the pound of grease wool goes to the American farmer— 
the American producer of wool. I want to quote to you the 
prices in London and the prices in the United States from 1891 up 
to the present time, showing how the average difference in price 
was a little over 10 cents a pound, and showing that the 11 
cents on that pound of wool in the grease goes to the American 
producer. 

January, 1891, Port Phillip wool which corresponds to but is 
slightly more valuable than Ohio XX was quoted in the London 
market at 20 cents under the McKinley law and in New York 
at 34 cents, a difference of 14 cents in that year. The next 
year it was quoted in London at 19 cents and in the United 
States at 30 cents, which is a difference of 11 cents. In 1893 in 
Europe, 17 cents, in the United States, 24 cents. We had 
2 begun to feel the effects of the Democratic victory of 

Now, watch this remarkable effect on the price of wool. In 
the United States when the tariff of 1894 went into operation 
in 1895, Port Phillip was quoted in London at 17 cents, and 
Ohio XX in the United States at 17 cents—just exactly what 
it was in London where, two years before under the operation 
of the McKinley law, with protection of 11 cents, it had been 30 
and 34 cents, showing that every penny that is levied upon wool 
in the grease goes to the American producer. 

Watch again. When the Dingley bill went into effect in 1902, 
Port Phillip was quoted in London at 30 cents and in the United 
States at 28 cents. In 1905 Port Phillip was quoted in Europe 
at 25 cents, and in the United States at 36 cents. I shall in- 
sert these figures in the Recorp, showing that within a limit of 
prices of a cent and a cent and a half during the entire con- 
tinuation of the McKinley law and the Dingley law the Ameri- 
can farmer and producer of wool has received 10 and 11 cents 
more per pound than the European, South American, and Aus- 
tralian competitor. I also desire to insert a statement of Theo- 
dore Justice on this point: 


Prices of wool corresponding in quality in England and the United 
States from 1890 to 1908. 


Month and year. Port [Ohio XX. Differ- 


ence. 


Cents. | Cents. 


January, 1891... 


sgg 
85 


January, 18%.. 24 7 
January, 1895.. 17 
January, 18908. 1 17 


BREESERBBES 
8 


Average price of Ohio fine * oot wool under MoKinley, Wilson, and 


ingley laws. 


Cents. 

Ar ̃ ˙ ad aa T 
oO Or . Aa I — 19 
Se a SY 


(Justice, Bateman & Co., circular, August 1, 1896.] 
THE EFFECTS OF FREE WOOL, 


In Table A is a schedule of twelve leading grades of American wool, 
with the . in the markets of Philadelphia, Boston, and New York 
on August 1, 1892, during the second year of the McKinley law, when 
that law was in full undisturbed operation. In the next column 
are the prices in the same markets at this date, ee second year of the 
Wilson-Gorman law. In the d Cun is the r of cents per 
pound nen oe by the removal of the McKinley duties. The aver- 
age decline e substitution of free trade for ie Al Bag. ne 
on wool has D been 421 per cent. and 3 are still 
81 of wool in London, for wool of the same kind aon es — 

to 1894, was 51 per cent lower than in the protected markets 
of the United States during that time. This difference mae. now pn 
overcome by the domestic decline and the foreign advan The 
moval of protection, which caused American prices to fall, i stimulated 
the London wool market, and the latter has been 8 during the 


world were advancing, what was it? 


(3 blood) 
Indiana and Missouri coarse (i blood) un- 
washed____. 


5 9 

Creson and Colorado “fine, “shrink 70 per s 
[SR IR ONE EN 9 
XX Ohio Pe EEE AEE %9 
Ohio medium seoured 22 
Ohio ł blood scoured..................-...-- 18 
Oregon and Colorado fine scoured- 27 


Average American decline in two years, 42} per cent. 
TABLE B.—Foreign wool, London prices. 


in London. 


Average London advance in two years, 9 per cent, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think I have demonstrated three prop- 
ositions beyond a possible doubt. First, that the ad valorem 
duty levied for the protection of American woolen manufac- 
turers is not exorbitant, inasmuch as it is only 3 per cent higher 
than that levied by the Wilson bill. Second, I think I have 
demonstrated the value of the specific compensatory duty, and 
that that duty does not go to the American manufacturer, but 
does go to the American producer; and when they say that we 
are placing a protection of 110 to 120 per cent upon the Ameri- 
can manufactures, they falsify the record and convict them- 
selves of ignorance of the operation of the specific compen- 
satory duty. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COLE. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I notice that the gentleman omitted the 
prices for 1906, 1907, and 1908. I suggest that the gentleman 
give those figures. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, with a relish that is excusable 
I give the figures. In 1905 Port Phillip was 25 cents and Ohio 
XX 34 cents. In 1906 Port Phillip was 25 cents and Ohio 
XX 84 cents. In 1907 Port Phillip was 26 cents and Ohio XX 
35 cents. Mr. Chairman, there is a deviation of 1 cent in some 
of these years, but I think that should be explained on the 
ground that there was quite a general depression of prices in 
the United States during the last few years. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What was it for 1908? 

Mr. COLE. October, 1908; that is the latest report 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, no; there are several reports later 
than that. 

Mr. COLD (continuing). To which I have had access; and 
inasmuch as I have scattered this over a period of twenty 
years, the unvarying truth remains, and it occurs to me that 
you can accept as authority the month of October, 1908. That 
month Port Phillip was 23 cents, Ohio XX 33 cents, showing 
that you got your protection and the American producer gets 
it and not the American manufacturer. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How does the gentleman account for the 
tremendous fall in the price of American wool, amounting to 
something like 10 cents a pound, while this protective tariff 
that has been the cause of all the prosperity to the wool- 
growers is still in force? 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I have given the gentleman the 
quotations of the markets of the United States from 1890 up 
until the present time. If the gentleman will look into those 
prices and study the subject as he should, he will discover there 
is no such discrepancy. 
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Mr. RANDELA of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. The gentieman from Indiana [Mr. 
CruMPACKER], in commenting on the amount of the revenue taken 
in on the sugar schedule, said that it was $65,000,000, but that 
it cost about $110,000,000. I wanted to ask the gentleman his 
method of computation, but he would not answer a question, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio now if he can tell us 
what the revenue received on this woolen schedule has cost the 
country? Give us the method of calculation. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I have not computed what it cost 
the consumer. I represent an agricultural district in the State 
of Ohio. I want those farmers out there to get that 11 cents 
extra upon their wool, and that is what they have been getting 
during the last ten years. Now, let me tell you something fur- 
ther. The gentleman is in favor of a tariff for revenue only. 
Mr. Chairman, I want to speak now just a minute on this sched- 
ule from the standpoint of the revenue producer. This schedule 
during the operation of the Dingley law has produced 
$292,000,000 of revenue for the United States Treasury, one of 
the best in the entire bill. If the gentleman is in faver of even 
a tariff for revenue only, it occurs to me that he ought to stand 
by Schedule K, and at the same time grant proper protection to 
the producer of wool in the United States. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. It was with that view that I wished 
to know the gentleman’s idea of how much it cost, because if it 
cost $50 to get one in the Treasury, I am not in favor of it. 

Mr. COLE. I have not entered into that computation. The 
gentleman is trying, as all apostles of free trade do, to discrim- 
inate between the consumer and the producers of the United 
States. 


Mr. RANDELL of Texas. But I am not a free trader. 

Mr. COLE. Then, I make my humble apologies to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, and we welcome him into our camp. 
{Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I do not believe in taking money 
out of any man’s pocket without his consent, except by due 
process of law. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, this bill is going to become a 
law, I think, within the next six weeks; and when it does, it 
will redound to the undying credit of the Republican party and 
the utter demoralization of the Democratic party, which has 
been constantly fighting it. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to yield further. 
Mr. Chairman, as I said, the gentleman is trying to distinguish 
between the consumer and the producer. My judgment is that 
the consuming. power of the Nation is dependent upon its pfo- 
ducing power. A nation that does not preduce, a man that does 
not produce, can not consume. There are between seven and 
eight million workmen in the United States and perhaps eight 
or ten million farmers. There are 30,000,000 American people 
to-day engaged in what is commonly known as “ productive” 
enterprises. 

Of course the clerk working on a salary in the office and 
Congressmen, perhaps, are consumers, might be listed among 
the consumers, and not producers, but let me tell you that 
the salary that the clerk gets in the office is measured and 
dependent upon the wages the workingman gets in the factory. 
When the consumers, so-called, of the United States deny a 
proper reward to the producer, they themselves will drag down 
their own interests. We all stand on a common level, and when 
you deny to the producer a proper compensation you are going 
to regulate the scale of salaries for the clerk and those com- 
monly called “consumers” accordingly. I think that doctrine 
that has been preached in this country, that one class can stand 
alone, is wrong. We must all stand together or fall together, 
and the basis of our industriai structure, of our commercial and 
social life, is the wages paid to the American producer. If you 
destroy the producer you can not assist the consumer. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 


Mr. GILLESPIE. I admire the zeal, Mr. Chairman, with 
which the gentleman from Ohio stands by the sheep grower of 
his district and says that he shall get that 11 cents a pound on 
wool by legislation. Can the gentleman help me to see that 
my cotton growers get 5 cents a pound on their cotton by legis- 
lation? 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, if I settle this wool schedule I 
think the gentleman from Texas ought to settle the cotton 
proposition. [Laughter.] He is here in the capacity of a Rep- 
resentative, rated among the great statesmen of the Nation, 
and recognized as a man of great constructive skill, and why he 


ran not settle a minor proposition such as that is beyond all 
comprehension. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Would the gentleman from Ohio join me 
in voting a bounty of 5 cents per pound to the cotton growers of 
Texas if I were to ask it? 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I have not studied the effect of 
that upon the cotton industry or upon the general industries of 
the United States. When I have given to that subject the 
consideration I have given to the wool and woolen schedules, 
I will be glad to give the gentleman the benefit of my views. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Texas vote for a 5 
cents a pound bounty upon cotton? 

Mr. GILLESPIE. I am not the constructive genius the gen- 
tleman from Ohio is. He is such a constructive genius as to 
be able to give the producer of wool 11 cents a pound. Now, 
can he not be generous enough to give the cotton growers of 
Texas the benefit of that wonderful genius and by legislation 
put money into their pockets? 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I certainly have no disposition 
to encroach upon the rights of the South. “O, heroic South, 
we rejoice in your renewed prosperity this day. We hail with 
rapture the dawn of thy nobler destiny. Mantled with free- 
dom's majesty, a pillar thou shalt stand immutable in the 
magnificent temple of American constitutional liberty. Fight 
against you? No; never. Your interests are as sacred to me 
as the interests of the North.” [Loud applause.] 

Mr. GILLESPIE. I want to state to the gentleman from 
Ohio that I believe that the interests of the people of the South 
would be just as safe in his hands as if he were of the South 
if the interests of his own people did not lead him to overlook 
the interests of my people, but as an honest American citizen 
demanding fair play, how can the gentleman stand here and 
demand that the consumers of woolen fabrics of the South 
raising cotton—and I want to tell the gentleman from Ohio 
that there are no short days of labor for those people; I sprang 
from them; the men, women, and children are in the fields from 
the dawn until the dark—shall pay a tax of 100 per cent on 
the woolens they consume in order that his woolgrowers may 
receive 11 cents a pound more for their wool than the market 
justifies? 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, much as I am charmed with the 
delicious English of the gentleman from Texas, I must decline 
to yield further. I have one further proposition to which I 
wish to call attention, and I have but a very short time. Under 
the present law we have placed a duty of 11 cents on this wool 
in the grease, 33 cents on the scoured wool. That is good so 
far, but there is a by-product of this process of manufacture 
that I feel is going very seriously to affect the wool industry 
of the United States, this loophole in the law of 1883. Now, let 
me explain. There is an article known as “tops” [exhibiting]. 
That is the very finest quality of wool. It is 24 karats fine. 
That item is admitted in the present schedule under a duty of 
89 cents, three times the amount of wool in the grease from 
which it is made, and 6 cents additional. Here is an item of 
wool called “broken tops,” and this slubbing waste is just 
as valuable when you get it in that condition as tops. The duty 
on that slubbing waste is 20 cents. There is a sample of tops 
made out of slubbing waste, and there is the regular article. 
[Exhibiting same.] No man can distinguish them. That comes 
in at 39 cents, and this comes in at 20, and with 1 cent additional 
vou can put them in the same condition. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
that is the great objection that I have to Schedule K as it stands 
in the proposed bill at the present time. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Will the gentleman from 
Ohio permit me to inquire under what name what he calls 
“broken tops ” is dealt with in this schedule? 

Mr. COLE. Slubbing waste. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Will the gentleman tell 
me also whether that article is included in paragraph 368—in 
the same paragraph and at the same rate as the product or by- 
product designated as “ring waste?” Can the gentleman tell 
me whether “ring waste” is of the same nature as the article 
of which the gentleman has been speaking? 

Mr. COLE. It is of the same nature, but it has not quite the 
same value. It has to be garnetted,“ in the language of the 
trade, before it gets into this condition, that of tops, and costs 
perhaps 3 or 4 cents. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Will the gentleman in- 
dulge me further until I read from a letter received to-day from 
the president of the Tri-State Wool Growers’ Association, an 
association of woolgrowers in the States of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Ohio? 

He says: ; 

The part we fear most is the scoured wool admitted under paragraph 


868 as ring waste, at 20 cents. It should have been raised to 33 cents 
per pound instead of being reduced. This wool called “ waste” is al- 
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scoured clean and run on reels just before 


will be a competitor against which we can 


most ready to weave, being 
being made into yarn, an 
not compete in cost of land, labor, or any other of the many items 
making up our cost. 

Mr. COLE. There is only one safe method of leyying a duty 
on wool, and that is in accordance with shrinkage in the process 


of refining. I desire to insert in the Recorp a statement of a 
prominent woolen manufacturer showing the amount of this 
shrinkage on 1,000 pounds of wool. This statement was made 
to the members of the Committee on Ways and Means, and re- 
ceived the sanction of every manufacturer who appeared be- 
fore the committee. 

Shrinkages. 


Pounds. 
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This statement demonstrates the necessity of the graduated 
scale. One thousand pounds of wool shrinks to 2854 pounds 
when reduced to tops and 257 pounds when reduced to yarn. 
This fact has been recognized for forty years, and a great in- 
dustry is based upon it. 

The same principle applies with almost equal force in levying 
the duty upon the by-product of wool. If the duty on the by- 
product is fixed greatly below the rate which its corresponding 
commercial value would demand, the main product is converted 
into by-product and admitted to this country in competition 
with our own wool at the reduced rate. I desire to insert in the 


Record a comparison of commercial value of all the by-products 
with scoured wool of the first class, showing the rate of duty 
demanded to prevent dangerous competition. 


Comparison of the commercial value of scoured wool with the by-prod- 
ucts upon a basis of 33 cents duty on scoured wool and fring duty on 
by-products accordingly. 


Dingley. 


Payne. 5 


uty. 
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Cents. 


Tops are admitted under the provisions of section 371, if made 
of first-class wool, at 39 cents; if made of second-class wool, at 
42 cents. Slubbing waste, under the provisions of section 368, 
is admitted under a duty of 20 cents per pound. It only costs 
1 cent to transform slubbing waste into tops. 

Mr. Chairman, my time has about expired. I do not care 
to encroach further upon the time of the committee or their 
patience; but I wish to say one thing in conclusion. 
3 Yesterday in the discussion of this measure the gentleman 

from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] took occasion to criticise in a very 
caustic manner one of the witnesses who appeared before the 
committee. I am not here in defense of that gentleman. If 
he did wrong, let it be published to the world; but what I do 
say is this: That we can not afford to build up a great schedule 
in this bill upon a prejudice. The wool industry of the United 
States is not circumscribed by one man. There are thousands 
of people engaged in this business. In fact, I might say that 
there are millions who depend for their livelihood and their 
comfort upon this great industry. We can not afford to destroy 
an industry, or, at least, imperil millions of wealth and impov- 
erish thousands of people, in order to penalize some man who 
has not proven worthy of his trust. [Loud applause on the 
Republican side.] 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I craye indulgence of the House 
while I submit some very brief observations upon the pending 
measure, and what I lack, Mr. Chairman, in a comprehensive 
knowledge of the details of the tariff bill I hope to make up by 
the candor and sincerity with which I express myself. I shall 
not trespass upon the time of the House by entering into a 
lengthy academic discussion of the tariff question. Suffice it 
to say that the collection of revenues for the maintenance of 
government by means of duties on imports is almost as 
ancient as government itself. It is an indirect tax upon the 
consumer; and while it is an unequal tax, in that it taxes the 
people in proportion to what they eat, drink, wear, and use 


‘instead of what they own, yet the experience of men and 


governments has demonstrated that the people will submit to 
this form of taxation with less complaining than any other 
mode ever devised by the ingenuity of man. 

There are two theories in this country with regard to this 
form of indirect taxation. The Republican party insists upon 
using the taxing power of the Government for the purpose 
of protection. They look upon the tax as a blessing, because 
it protects the domestic manufacturer against foreign compe- 
tition and enables him to get a higher price for his goods. 

The Democratic party holds to the opposite view. We re- 
gard taxation in every form as a burden upon the people, and 
the greater the tax the greater the burden. We regard this 
particular form of taxation as especially burdensome to the 
people, because under Republican high-tariff exactions five dol- 
lars out of every six taken from the pockets of the people goes 
into the coffers of the protected manufacturers, while only one 
dollar out of .every six goes into the Federal Treasury for 
the support of the Government. Under the Republican doc- 
trine the greater the tax the greater the blessing, while under 
the Democratic theory, the greater the tax the heavier the bur- 
den to those who must pay and bear it. For myself, Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe that every tax, no matter how you conceal and 
disguise it, is a burden to those who pay the tax. And I be- 
lieve, sir, that the exercise of the taxing power of the Govern- 
ment at the expense of the whole people for the benefit of a 
part of the people is robbery under the form of law. It is an 
axiomatic truth that protection is absolutely worthless until 
it reaches the point where it increases the price to the consumer, 
that silent, absent man, who pays the burden with stolid indif- 
ference, whose interests are uncared for by a lobby at the 
Capitol, and whose troubles, cares, and burdens seem to find 
no place in the solicitous philanthropy of Republican economy. 
Under the Republican theory that taxation is a blessing and 
not a burden a system of unparalleled extravagance has grown 
up in the expenditures of this Government. 

Extravagance is the natural sequence of such a doctrine. 

hat man among you can consistently demand an economic 
administration of the affairs of government if you believe that 
to tax is to bless the people? When you thus pervert and de- 
bauch the whole theory of taxation, it follows as naturally 
and as surely as night follows day that the system of expendi- 
ture will likewise become perverted and debauched. An eco- 
nomic administration of the Government would be fatal to the 
whole scheme of protection, because it would destroy the ex- 
cuse for levying the tax, and the tax must be levied in order to 
afford the protection. Under that fallacious doctrine of the 
Republican party, abominable alike to common sense and 
economic wisdom, the expenditures of this Government have 
grown until they exceed the expenditures of every other gov- 
ernment in the world. From simplicity and economy in the 
administration of the Government we have assumed that de- 
gree of complexity and extravagance which savors more of 
monarchy than democracy, and leaves us in those respects a 
Republic in little else than name. The appropriations for the 
last fiscal year were more than a Dillion dollars, with every 
selfish interest in the Government knocking clamorously at the 
door of the Treasury. Of this stupendous sum more than 50 
per cent was expended on account of wars of the past or prepa- 
rations for wars in the future, while less than 1 per cent was 
spent in the encouragement of the great agricultural interests 
of this country. You are taking daily toll from those who toil 
in field and factory, in mill and mine, in order that you 
may build up a great army and navy. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending measure is just what the people 
of the United States had a right to expect at the hands of the 
Republican party. Their platform declared that the— 

True principle of protection is best maintained by the imposition of 
such duties as will equal the difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American 
industries. 

The distinguished author of the pending bill [Mr. PAYNE] is 
not satisfied with having the Government guarantee profits to 
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American industries, He goes the platform one better and says 
that— 

Our minimum tariff is a protective tariff built on the lines of our party 
latform, and sometimes a little more than the party platform, because 
t is impossible to hold the scales evenly, even with the information 

available to your committee on all these schedules. 

Mr. Chairman, if the English language is comprehensible to 
the average mind, the Republican party stands committed to a 
tariff tax which will amount to practical prohibition of imports 
where such imports would come into competition with any 
American manufacturer who is fortunate enough to find cover 
beneath the sheltering wings of the Republican party. Under 
the terms of this platform declaration two things must happen 
before the consumer can purchase in a competitive market: 
First, a tariff tax must be levied against articles produced or 
manufactured abroad sufficiently high to equalize the difference 
in the cost of production or manufacture at home and abroad. 
Second, after taxing the imported goods high enough to thus 
equalize that difference and start the articles of merchandise 
out in an equal race for the markets of the world, an addi- 
tional tax must be levied against the imported article sufficient 
to guarantee to the domestic producer a reasonable profit. So 
that, Mr. Chairman, while the imported article is being sold in 
the market at a price that equals the cost of production, the 
domestic article yields its vendor a reasonable profit. Under 
this arrangement, if the imported goods sell in our market at 
a reasonable profit, the domestic manufacture will sell at two 
reasonable profits. The effect of all this is that, so long as the 
domestic manufacturer contents himself with a reasonable profit, 
the importer is driven from the markets; and when the im- 
porter does come into our markets and receives a reasonable 
profit on his goods, it is the inexorable law of this doctrine that 
the domestic manufacturer shall receive a double profit. And 
on top of all this the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] 
would resolve every doubt against the consumer. 

I should be glad, Mr. Chairman, to direct the attention of the 
House to certain paragraphs in the bill in which I feel an 
especial interest. 

We do not expect you to frame a tariff bill that will protect 
the cotton raisers of the South. They do not demand that you 
lay a tribute upon their brethren in toil for their especial bene- 
fit. The cotton growers of the South, magnificent in their man- 
hood and energy and possessed of the most fertile soil of the 
earth, neither supplicate nor expect the fostering hand of the 
Federal Government. We are even willing to make up some of 
the defalcations of our brethren who inhabit the barren solls 
of other sections; but we implore you, in the name of justice, 
not to pile it on too thick. [Laughter and applause.] 

I want to call your attention to paragraph 460 of the Dingley 
bill, supplanted by paragraph 468 of the Payne bill, which 
levies an ad valorem tax of 20 per cent on the users of agri- 
cultural implements. Mr. Chairman, last year there were im- 
ported into the United States only $23,643.70 worth of agricul- 
tural implements, which yielded to the Federal Government 
the pitiful sum of $4,728.74. During the same period we sent 
abroad to the markets of the world $26,936,456 worth of these 
same articles. Thus your protective tariff, amounting to 
practical prohibition, while bringing a paltry few thousand 
into the Treasury, laid the farmers of this country under tribute 
to the International Harvester trust, which concern exported 
for last year more than $25,000,000 worth of these agricultural 
implements. By your unjust tax you gave no revenue to the 
Government, but you forbade the farmers of the country to buy 
their implements where they could get them cheapest, and thus 
encouraged the organization of this collossal combine to prey 
upon those who use the plow, the hoe, the rake, the mower, the 
reaper, and other tools and implements by means of which the 
sturdy sons of toil wring from the earth the annual harvest of 
the Nation. And so, while the farmers of my district are will- 
ing to pay a reasonable tax and bear their part of the public 
burdens, we do insist, with all vehemence of which we are 
capable, that when you tax us you place the money into the 
hands of the Public Treasury, and not into the pockets of the 
International Harvester trust. [Applause.] 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, these prohibitory duties of which 
we complain are working, as I perceive, havoc with the com- 
merce of this country. One of the representatives of the har- 
vester trust who appeared before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee testified as follows: 


Our manufacturers would prefer to make everything that they sell 
abroad in this country, but owing to the extensive duty and threatened 
discriminations in the tariffs of some nations against the products of 
this country there have been built factories in Canada and Sweden, and 
there will soon be 2 similar plants in Germany and France if they con- 


tinue to sell markets unless a favorable treaty can be 
ratified, 
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From the following dispatch, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of March 22, it appears that the harvester trust is 
rapidly investing the millions wrung from the farmers of 
America in foreign lands: 


HARVESTER PLANTS ABROAD—TRUST WILL MANUFACTURE ITS MACHINES 
IN FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


[Special to the Washington Post.] 
CHICAGO, March 22, 1909. 

The International Harvester Company proposes to invest $30,000,000 
in the establishment of two manufacturing plants in Europe, one in 
France and one in Germany. Sites have been already selected and con- 
struction work started. The plant in France is to be at Lillie, in the 
Province of Croix, near the Belgian border, while the German plant will 
be at Dusseldorf. 

C. S. Funk, general r of the company, is quoted as saying that 
all the raw materials needed for the manufacture of various harvesting 
machines which the company makes are obtainable in Europe, and after 
the new plants are in working order shipments of the manufactured 
products from this country to ports in Europe will cease. , 

High tariffs imposed by a majority of foreign countries on manufac- 
tured products are said to be responsible to a large extent for the deci- 
sion to build plants abroad. 

Other nations possess intelligence as well as we. If we will 
not admit their products to our markets upon reasonable terms, 
they reply, in sheer self-defense, that our products must keep 
out of their markets. Thus your short-sighted system of restric- 
tion, while bringing only $4,728 in revenues to the Government, 
has built up a trust at the expense of the great agricultural 
body of our people, which trust calmly walks away with the 
booty to build factories in other lands. So I say to you, on 
behalf of those who till the soil and feed the Nation, if you 
must rob us by exacting tribute from every stroke of our 
hands, let the tribute find its way into the empty Treasury of 
the Nation and not into the bulging coffers of the trusts. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

The change proposed by the Payne bill for this schedule 
affords no practical relief to agriculture. It reduces the tax 
only 5 per cent, coupled with pretended free trade, which is de- 
pendent upon the laws of other nations for effect. 

It would be impossible for me to take this bill up paragraph 
by paragraph. I but pick out prominent ones to illustrate the 
complexion of the whole. As you laid tribute upon the farmer 
that the proceeds might go to the harvester trust, so you laid 
tribute upon the millions who use kerosene oil in order that 
you might add to the colossal wealth of Standard Oil. Mr. 
Chairman, I represent a district which produces more crude 
oil than any congressional district in the United States, but I 
believe those of my constituents who are producers of oil will 
be satisfied with an honest tariff, one which equalizes the bur- 
dens of taxation among all the people of all the sections. I 
believe the consumers of oil in my district are willing to pay a 
reasonable tax upon the oil they consume, provided the tax 
goes to the Government and not to the oil trust. Under our 
present prohibitive tariff tax on the importation of petroleum 
and its products, not one dollar's worth came to this country 
last year, and hence not a penny went into the Federal Treas- 
ury. The consumers of oil paid the tax, however, in the shape 
of tribute to the greatest monopoly in the world. This “ infant 
industry,” which sent abroad last year $78,000,000 worth of its 
products, demands a protective tax so high that it amounts to 
absolute prohibition. The countervailing duty is not only a 
sham and a fraud, but a brutal perversion of the taxing power 
of the Government. By its terms you provide that the extent 
of the taxes to be paid by our people shall be determined by the 
extent of taxes levied upon the people of other countries. Thus, 
as to the countervailing duty on petroleum and its products, 
you say to the people: We will tax you just as high as Russia 
taxes her subjects, and we will give you no relief until the 
Czar gives relief to his subjects. 

The distinctive difference in the operation of this self-adjusted 
prohibitory tax in Russia and the United States is that in that 
oppressed land the Czar robs his subjects and appropriates the 
money to his own use and benefit, while under the present law, 
and the one proposed, we rob our people for the sole and ex- 
clusive benefit of the Standard Oil Company. Since you forbid 
us by this law to buy oil in foreign lands and since the Standard 
Oil is a self-confessed monopolist of the domestic market, you 
leave us to the tender mercies of this commercial anaconda, 
which fixes the price we pay without regard to the laws of 
trade or humanity and in defiance of the laws of both God and 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I come from a country where we produce lum- 
ber in large quantities, the tariff on which the pending bill 
scales down 50 per cent. In the district I have the honor to 
represent is a flourishing young industry of rice growing, the 
tariff upon which, under the terms of the present bill, endan- 
gers alike the revenues of the Government and the rice farmer 
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by opening up a sort of smugglers’ free trade through the Phil- 
ippine Islands with India and Asia. But notwithstanding these 
worthy interests in my district, and no matter what their views 
might be, I stand for an honest revision of the tariff in the in- 
terests of the American people. I detest that spirit of blind 
sectional selfishness which demands free trade for all that it 
buys and high tariff for all that it sells. The trouble with our 
Republican brethren is that they imagine reform means re- 
forming the other fellow. [Applause.] I have heard a good 
deal of late, Mr. Chairman, about President Taft's desire to win 
the South. I would say to the President that it can not be 
done by means of the Payne tariff bill, a measure which dis- 
plays more sectional unfairness against the South and the 
West than any other tariff bill ever presented to Congress. 


The farmers of my district pay tribute to the favored pets of 


Republican tariff taxation in every furrow they plow and in 
every acre they till. You tax them upon the ax and saw with 
which they fell the forest and prepare the land for cultivation; 
you tax the plow and hoe with which he cultivates the soil; 
you tax the harness upon his mule and the hat upon his head. 
Nothing escapes the watchful eye of the Republican tax- 
gatherer—his clothes, his shoes, his tools—his all. When his 
crop is made, if it be cotton, you tax the very sack in which he 
picks it, the wagon in which he hauls it, the gin in which he 
separates it, and the bagging and ties with which he wraps it. 
“Tt enhances the price of almost everything—of the salt that 
seasons the poor man's dish, the iron that points his plow, the 
woolen that covers his body, the glass that lights his dwelling, 
the beverage that slakes his thirst—it burdens almost all the 
comforts and enjoyments of his life in eating, in drinking, in 
his raiment, in walking, in riding, in reading, and in sleeping, and 
in articulo mortis it clings to the coffin that receives his mortal 
remains, and the spade that prepares his last home, where he 
may sleep with his fathers and mingle with mother earth.” Of 
the tax thus wrung from his labor at every turn you deliver 
$5 out of $6 to the pets of your system and only $1 to the 
Government of the United States. Not satisfied with the neg- 
lect and injustice you haye visited upon these southern farmers, 
you deliberately place their chief product—cotton—on the free 
list and invite them to hold their own as best they may in the 
open sea of commercial struggle. 

Last year there was imported into the United States more 
thun $19,000,000 worth of cotton, upon which the tariff law 
neither collected revenue for the support of the Government nor 
the protection of those who produced the domestic cotton. It is 
idle to say in explanation that we are large exporters of cotton, 
and that we are amply able to take care of ourselves in the cot- 
ton markets of the world, for the same is true of wheat, and yet 
you place a tax of 25 cents a bushel on wheat. Not satisfied 
with thus discriminating against the southern farmer you found 
out that since the enactment of the Dingley law our farmers are 
getting a good price for their cotton seed, from which cotton- 
seed oil is taken, and you proceed to clap cotton-seed oil on the 
free list. 

If the Republican party ever hopes to win the South or hold 
the West let them make haste to declare for the white man’s 
dominion of this Government and the integrity of the Cau- 
casian race, Let them repeal their odious sectional tariff laws, 
and instead let them tax every section and every product with 
fairness, justice, and impartiality. 

Universal robbery amounts to no robbery at all, because the 
robbed becomes the robber and the robber gets robbed in his 
turn, You stand for a protective tariff because it takes from 
one man and gives to another man. If it took from all men to 
give to all men you would cast it aside as a useless means of 
oppression because it would not serve your selfish purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, a kind providence has wonderfully blessed the 
Southern States. In spite of the devastating effects of war and 
disaster, together with the evil effects of discriminatory laws 
of taxation, she has risen like a giant from the couch of her 
recent infirmities. She possesses within her borders more 
wealth and population than were possessed by the entire Union 
at the beginning of the civil war. Her vast resources are prac- 
tically untouched and her energy and determination know no 
bounds. So that no matter how unfair your taxes may be we 
still have our sunny skies and fertile soil, our noble men and 
women—the future is ours. With devotion to the Union and its 
every part we bide the day of our triumph with patriotic resig- 
nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. KNAPP. Mr. Chairman, the tariff involves the question 
of the industrial policy of the Nation, both as it provides for 
raising the revenue necessary for the support of the Govern- 
ment, and also as it affects our diversified industries. For the 
support of the Government large revenues are necessary, no 
matter what party may be in power or what tariff policy may be 
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established. These revenues are used in defraying the expenses 
of the executive, legislative, and judicial branches of the Gov- 
ernment; also in the payment of pensions, in maintaining the 
army and navy, in improving rivers and harbors, in continuing 
and enlarging our mail facilities, rural free delivery, and so 
forth. For the support of the General Government and main- 
taining these expenses there is no direct taxation, unless the 
internal-reyenue taxes may be so considered. The revenues 
necessary for these purposes are largely raised from two 
sources—duties levied on imports and internal revenue. 

But, beyond the raising of revenue for the support of the 
Government, the tariff involves the protection to our own in- 
dustries and labor, and upon this question, the real industrial 
policy of the Nation, the two parties take issue. All are agreed 
that tariff duties should be levied for the necessary revenues for 
the support of the Government, but beyond that point the two 
parties differ, and for half a century have joined issue. For 
fifty years the Democratic party, both by declaration of prin- 
ciple in party platform and record, has stood for a tariff for 
revenue only. During a like period of time the Republican 
party has maintained, with unflinching loyalty, the principle of 
a tariff not only for revenue, but also for the protection of home 
industries and labor. The difference between these two policies, 
like the resultant effects of the same, are clear, distinct, and 


‘well defined. 


These two policies have been tested in our national life and 
experience. The resultant effect of each have been written into 
the history of this Republic. Upon the certainty of the past 
we can judge of the probability of the future. By the experience 
of the years which have gone, we should and may correctly 
build for those which are to come. 

In 1892 the Democratie party was restored to power in the 
legislative and executive branches of the National Government. 
It was committed to a revision of the tariff upon the basic 
principle of tariff for revenue only. Straightway the party pro- 
ceeded to put into effect this policy. The tariff law bearing 
the name of that patriot and statesman whose memory will ever 
be safe in the keeping of his grateful countrymen, William Mc- 
Kinley, was repealed, and there was substituted therefor what 
was known as the “ Wilson tariff bill.“ That law was intended 
to be based upon the principle of a tariff for revenue only, and 
well illustrated the effect of that principle in our industrial 
experience. It is not necessary to here, in any detail, recall 
the resultant effects of that law. They are still fresh in the 
minds of the people. Three long years of industrial depression 
followed, so appalling in their ruinous results upon our diver- 
sified industries that they should serve as a warning for the 
future against a tariff policy based solely upon the necessary 
revenues for the support of the Government. 


TARIFF REVISIONS, 


But further, and as more fully illustrating the effect of these 
two policies, let us recall a little of tariff history as it has af- 
fected the Nation’s industrial progress. 

Our tariff laws have been revised, in whole or in important 
part, more than a score of times, and it is a striking fact that 
the revisions which have given adequate protection to our in- 
dustries have been beneficial, while, on the other hand, those 
which have had for their purpose tariff for revenue only have 
been disastrous. 

I will discuss what may properly be termed two epochs in our 
tariff history—the epoch when the basic principle of our tariff 
laws was free trade or for reyenue only and the epoch when the 
basic principle was both for revenue and protection. The year 
1860 divided these epochs. The period prior to that, in the 
main, illustrates the effects of the former policy, while the 
period from 1860 to the present well illustrates the effects of 
the latter policy. The second measure introduced into the 
American Congress was a revenue measure. That was the 
tariff act of 1789, the first in our history. That act had for its 
purpose both the raising of revenue for the support of the Goy- 
ernment and protection to our then infant industries. So it was 
protective in its features and was beneficial to the industries of 
the country in the beginning of their development. That law, 
with slight amendments, continued in force until 1812, when the 
tariff was revised as a war measure and the duties nearly 
doubled. Four years later this act was displaced with the tariff 
of 1816, which greatly reduced the duties and utterly failed as a 
measure for adequate protection. Succeeding this was the tariff 
of 1824-1828, which was intended to be more protective and which 
was of short duration and effect. Then came the tariff of 
1832-8, when low duties were again adopted. The injurious 
result of this law influenced the enactment of the tariff of 1842, 
intended to be more protective, but which was continued only 
four years. Then, in 1846, the so-called“ Walker tariff” was 
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placed on the statute books. This was the nearest approach to 
free trade which we had experienced, and for fourteen years 
our country underwent severe industrial changes and we had to 
submit to all but ruinous conditions. 

So, that the history of our tariff legislation demonstrates 
that while the first tariff law enacted was protective in its 
features, and while the laws of 1816, 1824-1828, and 1842 were 
also intended to be so protective, still during by far the larger 
part of the period from 1789 to 1861 our tariff laws were based 
on the policy of tariff for revenue with, in one instance, an 
roi apa to free trade. What were the resultant effects of 

s? 

During the period prior to 1860 the balance of trade against 
the United States and in favor of foreign nations aggregated 
$1,270,000,000. We had 140,000 manufacturing establishments, 
which employed 1,311,000 employees, At the end of the period, 
or in 1860, the annual value of the manufactured products of 
the United States amounted in the aggregate to, in round num- 
bers, $1,885,000,000. The wages paid to labor in the manu- 
facturing industries aggregated $378,878,000. The deposits in 
savings banks aggregated $149,277,000. The annual value of 
our imports aggregated, in 1860, $353,616,000. The annual 
value of the exports was $333,576,000. The monetary circula- 
tion of the country aggregated $435,407,000. The railway mile- 
age of the country was 30,626. The wealth of the United 
States aggregated $16,159,616,000. We were paying interest 
on our bonded indebtedness at from 4 to 12 per cent per annum. 
Our government bonds were a lug in the markets of the world 
at 13 cents discount on the dollar. Our Treasury was virtually 
bankrupt. 

At the end of this period, and in 1861, the Republican party 
came into power in the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government. Then new tariff laws were enacted and new 
industrial policies instituted, based upon the principle of rev- 
enue for the support of the Government, and also protection 
to American industries and labor. From that time until the 
present, with the exception of about three years, during which 
the so-called “ Wilson tariff bill” was in effect, these policies 
have been continued. 

Under these protective policies we paid on the debt created 
by the civil war, in addition to the interest, in round numbers, 
$2,200,000,000. We have fought-a foreign war and have paid 
the expenses of that war, aggregating $500,000,000. The number 
of manufacturing establishments has increased from 140,000 to 
515,000, and the number of men employed has increased from 
1,311,000 to about 6,000,000. The annual value of our manu- 
factured products has increased from $1,885,000,000 to nearly 
$15,000,000,000. The wages paid to labor have increased from 
$378,000,000 to about $2,611,000,000. The deposits in savings 
banks have increased from $149,000,000 to $3,479,000,000. The 
annual value of imports has increased from $353,000,000 to 
$1,194,000,000, The annual value of exports has increased from 
$333,576,000 to $1,860,000,000. The monetary circulation of the 
country has increased from $435,000,000 to $3,038,000,000. The 
railway mileage of the country has increased from 30,000 miles 
to 228.000 miles. The wealth of the United States has increased 
from $16,000,000,000 to $107,000,000,000. Our bonded indebted- 
ness, in the main, bears interest at but 2 and 23 per cent per 
annum, and our government securities are caught up at a 
premium in all the markets of the world. 

DINGLEY TARIFF LAW. 


As still further emphasizing the fact that under the policies 
of a protective tariff the country has prospered, we may 
cite our industrial progress during the period since the present 
tariff law, known as “the Dingley law,” has been on the stat- 
ute books. This law has now been in force nearly twelve years. 
Twelve years is not a long period in a nation’s history, but the 
recent twelve years have been eventful. 

During this period greater industrial progress has come to the 
Nation than during all the preceding period since that struggle 
which made one the American Union. During that period the 
total capital invested in our diversified industries has about 
doubled; the total wages paid laborers and the total value of 
the products of our industries have nearly doubled. This prog- 
ress has not come exclusively to any one class of our citizens; 
it has come to all; to the farmer, the manufacturer, the labor- 
ing man, the business man, in whatever avenue of our diversi- 
fied industries they may walk. 

The deposits in our savings banks have increased from 
$1,935,000,000 in 1896 to $3,479,000,000 in 1908. The total 
money in circulation in the country has increased from 
$1,506,000,000 to $3,038,000,000. The total annual value of the 
manufacturing products has increased until they reach, in round 
figures, nearly $15,000,000,000. The total value of the agricul- 
tural products has increased until they aggregate for the past 
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year, in round numbers, nearly $8,000,000,000, the largest sum 
ever realized to agriculture in any one year in any one nation. 
The total value of our industrial trade and commerce has ad- 
vanced until it has reached the unrivaled aggregate of nearly 
$26,000,000,000. 

Turning to our foreign trade and commerce, we find the re- 
sultant effects during this period equally as striking. During 
the same period our exports haye more than doubled, and our 
imports nearly doubled. Our exports are increased from $882,- 
000,000 in 1896 to $1,860,000,000 in 1908, making us, as an ex- 
porting nation, the rival of Great Britain, which has heretofore 
been called the “ workshop of the world.” 

The imports for 1896 were $779,000,000 and for 1908 they in- 
creased to $1,194,000,000. During this period our exports have 
reached such a volume as to give us a balance of trade averag- 
ing nearly $400,000,000 per year. Excess of exports during the 
past twelve years over imports has amounted to about $6,000,- 
000,000, and the balance of trade during the past six years in 
favor of the United States has aggregated more than the bal- 
ance of trade during all the previous history of the Republic. 

Go where you will, to England, to France, to Germany, Rus- 
sia, Japan, China, to the isles of the sea, to wherever commerce 
has wended its way, you will find the products of American in- 
dustry, the evidence of American skill, and the influence of 
American civilization. 

Not, however, from all this that governmental policies alone 
have influenced these unrivaled triumphs. But who will main- 
tain all of this advancement could have taken place under 
unwise governmental policies? True, governments can not in 
and of themselyes create, develop, and make prosperous indus- 
tries, but they can enact such laws and institute such policies 
as will lend a helping hand to manufactures, to agriculture, to 
labor, and aid in developing the industries on which depend the 
prosperity of the Nation and the welfare of the people. Such 
have been the policies for the past twelve years. 


ARTICLES SOLD ABROAD CHEAPER THAN AT HOME. 


The criticism is often made that some of our manufactured 
articles or products are sold abroad cheaper than at home, or 
below market prices. That practice does not characterize solely 
the manufactured products of this country. There is not a pro- 
gressive nation in the world some of the manufactured articles 
of which are not sold abroad cheaper than at home. This is 
true of Germany, France, and even of free-trade England. 

The percentage of our manufactured articles so sold abroad 
cheaper than at home is so small in comparison with the aggre- 
gate exports as to hardly deserve discussion, and would not but 
for the fact that dignity has been given to the transaction by 
persistent opponents of the protective system. It has been ex- 
plained time and time again that this small percentage so sold 
may be surplus stock, or be goods that are out of date, or may 
be for the purpose of gaining a new market or holding a market 
against strong competition. But it must be remembered in this 
connection that when goods are so sold the American working- 
man and farmer are not the losers but the gainers. These goods 
have been manufactured at the same rate of wages as those sold 
at home. They have enabled our factories to keep their fires 
going month after month; to keep their workingmen employed 
without cessation, and thus to keep the home market for the 
farmer whose products are necessary for the support of those 
so engaged in manufacturing industries. Moreover, this system 
is not a question of tariff but a pure question of business. It 
is practiced by free-trade countries as well as protective-tariff 
countries; by the manufacturer whose product is not protected, 
as well as by those whose product is protected; by merchants 
who make special inducements for out-of-town people. It is a 
plain business transaction, practiced by nearly all engaged in 
any one of our diversified industries, and will doubtless con- 
tinue so long as industries are prosperous. 


TARIFF AND THE TRUSTS. 


But, again, the criticism is sought to be established that the 
tariff is responsible for trusts. The word “trust” is undoubt- 
edly oftentimes applied to combinations which are not in reality 
trusts. All concede that in our industrial development com- 
binations are necessary. But when these combinations result in, 
or their purpose is to result in, limiting production, stifling com- 
petition, and controlling prices they constitute a trust and 
should be regulated by law. It is not disputed that in this, as in 
every country reasonably prosperous, there are some of these 
combinations known as “trusts.” If, however, our system of 
tariff is responsible for such combinations or trusts, then why is 
it that they exist in other countries? Why in Austria, in Italy, 
in Greece? Why do they exist in France and Germany? Why 
in free-trade England should trusts have existed as they have 
for over half a century? 
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The truth about it all is that we are not the only nation that 
suffers from trusts. They have existed in free-trade and pro- 
tective-tariff nations. They have existed under republican and 
monarchical forms of government. They are not the result of 


political, but commercial, cu 1ditions. The commercial world at 
present is a world of combinations. Business and commercial 
industries are making busy the cities and dotting alike the hills 
and valleys. Trade and commerce are spanning continents and 
crossing seas. River, ocean, and railway transportation is facili- 
tating the interchange of the markets of the world and making 
nations next-door neighbors. Leading in all this advancement is 
the United States. We are the greatest agricultural, manufac- 
turing, and industrial nation in the world, but our triumphs 
have invited our trials. We want the prosperity, but we do not 
want the evils of the trusts, and so the problem is how to retain 
sae prosperity and regulate the combinations, eliminating the 
evils. 

Various remedies have been urged. That most strenuously 
advocated by the opponents of a protective tariff is to take the 
duty off from so-called “ trust-made” articles. What would be 
the result of this? 

Take, as an illustration, the corporation which seems to be 
for the present the special object of attack—the United States 
Steel Corporation. I am neither the advocate nor the defender 
of this combination. Whether it be a trust or not, I know not. 
But, for the purpose of applying the remedy, let it be con- 
ceded that it is. Take the duty off from these trust-made 
articles. When you come to that, however, you find in each case 
independent competing industries in the same line and manu- 
facturing the same products. These independent industries em- 
ploy hundreds of thousands of men; pay out annually millions 
of dollars in wages. When you apply the remedy to the trust-made 
article you must almost necessarily apply it to the article manu- 
factured by the independent industries. The trust could stand 
it better than the independents. If it crippled the trusts, it 
would virtually ruin the independent industries. 

The remedy does not lie in this direction, but rather in the 
enactment of effective laws and their faithful execution, such as 
are now upon the statute books and some of which should be 
supplemented and made still more effective. 

There are 87 States in the Union which have enacted anti- 
trust laws. The national statute books contain, among others, 
five important laws which in their bearings may be consid- 
ered antitrust laws, viz: The Sherman antitrust law, the 
interstate- commerce law, the publicity law, or the law cre- 
ating the Department of Commerce and Labor and giving to 
the Secretary of the department authority to demand of cor- 
porations reports in detail for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether they are or are not trusts; the Elkins rebate law, pre- 
venting rebates by railroads in freight rates; and the Hepburn 
railway rate law, enlarging the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and more effectively placing common 
carriers under government control. These are among the wise 
and effective enactments which may be properly termed anti- 
trust laws.” 

By virtue of these laws many actions have been brought in 
the courts to regulate combinations and eliminate trusts. The 
iron-pipe trust has been dissolved, the Northern Securities trust 
dissolved, and the beef trust regulated. Actions have been 
brought, some of which have been successfully prosecuted and 
others are pending against various railways for rebating, 
against the American Tobacco Company, against the Standard 
Oil Company, and so forth. Fines have been imposed in excess 
of half a million dollars, exclusive of that against the Standard 
Oil Company, which is still in litigation. In short, more has 
been accomplished during the past seven years in regulating 
illegal combinations and eliminating trust from our industrial 
system than in any seventy-five years of our previous history. 

These trusts do not grow up in a night. They can not be 
destroyed in a day, unless in destroying them you destroy pros- 
perity. The effective way of solving this problem is not so 
much through the revision of the tariff as the enactment of wise 
and effective laws and by their faithful and impartial execution, 
not in a way to injure legitimate industries, not in a way to 
oppress American labor, not in a way to turn backward the tide 
of prosperity, but in a way to dissolve the trusts and at the 
same time retain the prosperity which is making for the happi- 
ness and welfare of all the people. 

PENDING BILL. 

I have discussed our wonderful industrial progress under a 
protective system, not for the purpose of arguing that in all 
cases present rates of duty should be maintained, but rather 
for the purpose of illustrating the wisdom of adhering to the 
system, while not being wedded to distinct schedules. It is 
doubtless true that changed industrial conditions indicate the 


wisdom of a revision of some of the schedules of our tariff 
laws, and it is likewise true that some of our industries have 
so advanced that present rates of duty are not needed to insure 
their future safety and progress. 

The history of tariff revision demonstrates that the Repub- 
lican party, when in power, has never failed to revise the tariff 
when changed industrial conditions or their relationship to 
the commerce of the world indicated the wisdom of such revi- 
sion. It has eight times, in whole or in important part, revised 
the tariff, and the test of experience has proved each revision 
to have aided the advancing progress of the country. 

We are now again engaged in revising the tariff, not the 
Nation’s industrial policy, but the tariff on which that policy 
is based. This is being done in fulfillment of the pledges given 
to the people. The last national platform adopted at Chicago 
declared: 

In all tariff 1 lation the true principle of tection i t - 
tained by the ——.— of such 5 — 2 wW i equal 89 
between cost of production at home and abroad, together with a rea- 
sonable profit to American industries. We favor the establishment of 
a maximam and minimum rate, to be administered by the President 
under Hmitations fixed by law, the maximum to be available to meet 
the discrimination by foreign countries against American goods enter- 
ing their markets, and the minimum representing the normal measure 
of protection at home, the aim and the purpose of Republican policy 
be not only to preserve without excessive duties the security against 
To: competition to which American manufacturers, farmers, and 
producers are entitled, but also to maintain the high standard of living 
of the wage-workers of this country, who are the most direct bene- 
ficiaries of the protective system. 

This declaration was supplemented by the pledge of the can- 
didate, now President Taft, both prior to his election and sub- 
sequent thereto in his inaugural address, in which, speaking of 
tariff revision, he said: 


The matter of most pressing importance is the revision of the tariff 


in accordance with the prom of the platform upon which I was 
elected. This should secure an adequate revenue and adjust the 
duties in such a manner as to offer to labor and all industries of the 
country, whether of the farm, mine, or factory, protection by tariff 
equal to the difference between the cost of production abroad and the 
cost of production here, and have a provision which shall put in force D 
executive determination of certain facts a higher or a maximum tar 
against those countries whose trade policy toward us equitably requires 
such discrimination. 

In framing this bill, it is important that in imposing duties 
upon imports they must be sufficient to raise the revenues neces- 
sary for the support of the Government. The situation which 
confronts the country to-day is far different from any at the 
time of any revision since the war tariffs. We are confronted 
at this time with an annual deficit amounting to about $100,- 
000,000, this deficit being due to the fact that during the past 
year our imports have largely fallen off, probably much affected 
by the contemplated revision of the tariff, which has made busi- 
ness interests uncertain as to the future, and also our internal 
revenue has been materially decreased. Up to the time of the 
so-called “ panic” of somewhat more than a year ago our rev- 
enues were more than sufficient to meet our expenditures. I 
give the receipts and expenditures since the adoption of the 
Dingley tariff, which show, I think, as a whole, that the revenue 
was sufficient to meet the ordinary expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment: 

Receipts and expenditures in the United States. 


$105,321 
515,960. 
567,240 
587,685 
562,478 
560,396 
540,631 
| 544,274 
594,454 
683,140, 
599,895 


3288828833 


Total excess recelpts— 2 ĩñłñ!ñ. . 8412, 135, 996 


Total excess expenditures . — 251, 589, 970 


Surplus receipts over expenditures, 1898 to 1908, 
“inclusive — 


— 


161, 146, 026 


Whether under a continuance of the Dingley tariff, in case we 
should return to normal conditions in the industrial world our 
revenues would be sufficient, it is not necessary to consider; but 
we must, in the adoption of the new schedules and the new gen- 
eral revision that is taking place, see to it that the rates of duty 
are such as, added to our internal and other sources of revenue, 
will give us sufficient income to meet our liabilities. It is esti- 
mated that under the pending bill the revenues will aggregate 
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$335,000,000, which, added to our postal and other sources of 
revenue, will be sufficient to meet ordinary liabilities. This 
estimate, of course, can not be made with mathematical preci- 
sion, as the exact revenues that any tariff law may produce 
are, and must be, to some extent, until put in force, uncertain. 
No statesman, however farsighted, can judge sufficiently of the 
future in this respect to frame a bill with exact knowledge of 
results. It is a problem in itself difficult to solve, and in solving 
it we have to judge of the experience of the past and the prob- 
abilities of the future and be, as far as possible, certain that 
the results will give sufficient revenue for the necessary sup- 
port of the Government. 

Having framed the bill so that we are reasonably sure of this 
result, we should go further and see to it that such duties are 
levied as will give to our farmers, manufacturers, miners, and 
labor protection against the lesser cost of production abroad 
and a fair return for capital invested. This is in accordance 
with the pledges mude. Anything else would be to stay our in- 
dustrial progress. It is not an excessive, but a reasonable, pro- 
tection and should be meted out to the manufacturers, to labor, 
and to the farmers, and, in fact, to all engaged in our diversified 
industries. 

The policy of a protective tariff is ofttimes made the subject 
of criticisms because of the protection it gives to manufacturers. 
It has been frequently urged that excessive rates of duty have 
enabled them to reap fabulous fortunes. These criticisms have, 
perhaps, been justified in some isolated instances, but not to the 
extent that would make general criticism well founded. Many 
of our important manufacturing industries are to-day doing 
business on a close margin and reach reasonable profits only 
through the magnitude of their enterprise. It must be remem- 
bered that these manufacturing industries necessitate the in- 
vestment of large capital; that they are peculiarly dependent 
upon the vicissitudes of trade, which are frequently changing 
the volume of supply and demand. They employ labor. They 
aid in furnishing a market for the products of the soil. The 
fact that our commerce reaches eyery nation and clime is due 
in no small part to the fact that we are the greatest manufac- 
turing nation in the world. 

Labor constitutes the major portion of the entire cost of pro- 
duction of every article we consume, whether it be a product of 
agriculture or an article of manufacture. It is not necessary 
to discuss the relative wages and conditions of the laboring peo- 
ple of this and other lands. It is an established fact that the 
American laboring man, native and naturalized, is better em- 
ployed, better paid, better clothed, better housed, better edu- 
cated than are those of any other nation beneath the sun, and 
one of the principal causes for this is that our industrial policy 
is such that it furnishes employment for labor. 

Agriculture is the basic industry of prosperity. It is the in- 
dustry on which all other industries are more or less dependent. 
In earlier days the American farmer farmed it for the home 
and near-by market. To-day he farms it also for distant and 
far-away markets. The agricultural exports in the last five 
years have been more than sufficient to turn the balance of trade 
in favor of the United States and against foreign nations. But 
after all it is the home market that most benefits the farmer, 
and in framing the schedules of this bill the tariff rates should 
be so adjusted that they will protect him from foreign competi- 
tion in that market. 

I have referred thus briefly to these industries by way of em- 
phasizing the importance of so framing the schedules in the pro- 
posed bill as to bring them within the rule of equalizing the 
cost of production in the United States and abroad. In applying 
this rule, not of excessive but fair protection, we should keep 
in mind the consumer and that he should be protected from ex- 
cessive rates. In other words, in so far as consistent, equaliz- 
ing the cost of production here and abroad, he should be pro- 
tected against the imposing of excessive rates on the products 
and articles which enter into his daily necessities. The re- 
sultant effects of this measure, or tariff revision, will come 
home to every community and every individual in this broad 
land. All are to be affected by it, both as producers and con- 
sumers, and as we protect the interests of the producers we 
should also protect the interests of the consumers. 

But of the separate schedules and provisions of the pending 
bill, time is not mine to speak either in detail or at length. 
That it is not a perfect bill would be conceded by its framers. 
There never was and never will be a perfect tariff bill. That 
would be impossible in a tariff affecting, as this does, over 
4,000 items. 

The agricultural schedule, always principally important in a 
tariff bill, does not, so far as strictly agricultural products are 
concerned, very materially differ from that of the present law. 
The duty on bartey is reduced from 30 to 15 cents per bushel, 
but the present duty has not resulted in developing a barley 


industry, especially in the State of New York, that being to a 
great extent, a dairy locality and the barley grown being for 
home consumption. The duties on the most important agri- 
cultural products remain substantially as they are in the pres- 
ent law, including those on dairy products, which, in the State 
of New York and many other States, is the principal branch of 
that industry. The fact that present duties have proved bene- 
ficial may be taken as assurance that their continuance in the 
pending bill, if enacted into law, will prove equally beneficial 
to this master industry. 

But, while this similarity characterizes these strictly agri- 
cultural schedules, it does not apply to many other schedules 
and provisions. ‘This bill as a whole differs materially from the 
Dingley bill. It is, as was intended by its framers, a revision 
downward. While in 30 paragraphs of the bill, the duties have 
been raised, in 180 they have been lowered, showing, as stated, 
that the revision has tended to lower rates of duty and to mate- 
rially enlarge the free list. 

As stated, in 30 paragraphs there have been increases in 
duties; but a careful examination of the bill will show that 
while some of these increases have been to protect certain indus- 
tries not adequately protected, and to remove from the free to 
the dutiable list certain articles or products for protection or 
revenue, most of the increases have been upon products or ar- 
ticles of luxury. An exception to this may be found, however, 
in the duty of 8 cents a pound placed on tea, and which does 
not seem to be justified. Coffee, as in the present law, is placed 
on the free list, and should be without countervailing duty, and, 
as it seems to me, tea should likewise be upon that list, and 
some other article less necessary to the consumer should be 
found to supply the needed revenue. But, taken as a whole, 
the increases in these 30 paragraphs are mostly on so-called 
“Juxuries” which do not necessarily injuriously affect the con- 
sumer, 

But more notable than the increases are the reductions of 
duty. These are contained in 130 paragraphs of the bill. 
Prominent among them is the iron schedule. Iron ore is placed 
upon the free list, and the duties on steel rails, billets, nails, 
and other articles in these schedules are reduced. These indus- 
tries constitute one of our greatest manufacturing industries, 
but it is doubtless true that they have so far developed that 
they no longer need the present rate of duty for their protection. 
Their products are necessary to our home life and in all the 
avenues of our industrial activities, and they should come to the 
consumer at reasonable prices. The difference in cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad, with a reasonable profit to the producer, 
should measure their protection, and the rates in the bill will 
doubtless satisfactorily prove that measure. The same reason- 
ing might, with equal force, apply to the wool, the lumber, and 
many other schedules on which duties are reduced. 

But I think a careful examination of the bill will justify the 
assertion that the reductions contained in the 130 paragraphs 
are mainly on articles or products which enter into the necessa- 
ries of life. A detailed discussion of these items or articles is 
not here intended. That would be superfluous, in view of the 
masterly speech of the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee [Mr. PAYNE], whose name this bill justly bears. 

A tariff bill is always, in general results, somewhat a com- 
promise. There never was and there never will be a tariff bill 
in which every single item or duty on more than 4,000 articles 
can be absolutely defended and demonstrated as just. It is easy 
to point to this item and say it is in the interest of the producer 
and a tax on the consumer, or to that item and say it is the 
sacrifice of an industry, and so in every case to characterize 
as a whole the bill. But in justice to both the producer and 
consumer, it must be looked at as a whole, and the average 
effect must be the standard upon which correct judgment is 
reached. One duty will seem to be in favor of the consumer; 
another more especially in favor of the producer. But when 
we come to the general result, both producer and consumer are 
mutually interested, and we realize the fact that it is not a 
separate item or duty standing alone that in the end most 
affect the community and the country, but it is the resultant 
effects of all that produce the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber, and it is upon that rule that final judgment must be ren- 
dered. 

CUBA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 

This bill provides for the continuance of the treaty of reci- 
procity between the United States and Cuba. This continuance 
is justified both by commercial advantage and, but still more, by 
the rule of obligation which makes us to a great extent sponsor 
for the future of the Republic of Cuba. The year prior to the 
ratification of that agreement our trade and commerce with 
Cuba, including exports and imports, aggregated $80,289,658. 

The year following its ratification, 1904, it aggregated $117,- 
595,336, an increase of $37,305,679. During the past year, 
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1908, it was $121,566,151, an increase over the year prior to 
its ratification of $41,276,498, notwithstanding the unhappy in- 
ternal conditions in Cuba, which prevented the full and natural 
operation of this treaty. But beyond all commercial change 
there is a reason more binding for the full and free continuance 
of this reciprocity treaty. We are bound to that people by a 
peculiar and what should be a lasting tie. The future of the 
Republic of Cuba will always be associated with the American 
name. There is no rule of right by which that treaty can be 
revoked. Every dictate of justice and humanity demands its 
full and free continuance. 

Also, the bill provides for partial reciprocity with the Philip- 
pine Islands, to wit: That hereafter all products wholly the 
growth of the Philippine Islands coming into the United States 
shall be admitted free of duty, limited in any fiscal year as 
follows: Sugar to the amount of 300,000 gross tons; wrapper 
tobacco to the amount of 300,000 pounds; filler tobacco, 
3,000,000 pounds; cigars to the number of 150,000,000. ‘This is 
tardy and but partial justice to the Philippine Islands. These 
islands came to us as the unbidden fate of war. We have 
accepted the trust and are leading that people to a higher 
and better civilization; and whatever may be the ultimate 
status of the Philippine Islands, this people are our wards, 
and justice and right demand that we should extend to them 
this relation, which would tend to their commercial and in- 
dustrial development. 

CANAL BONDS 


Further, the bill provides for the issue of $40,000,000 of bonds 
to reimburse the Treasury for $40,000,000 paid for the property 
of the New Panama Canal Company. Already legislation 
enacted for the construction of the Panama Canal has provided 
for the issue of $130,000,000 of bonds. This issue does not in- 
clude the $40,000,000 paid out of the Treasury for the original 
purehase of the Panama Canal Company, and this provision 
for the issue of $40,000,000 of bonds is to reimburse the Treas- 
ury for that amount, thus providing for the purchase and con- 
struction of the canal by a bond issue. 

The construction of the Panama Canal is the greatest work 
of the ages. For four centuries the magnitude of this task 
dazed capitalists and puzzled nations. The United States has 
undertaken and will carry to successful completion this great 
work which is to link ocean to ocean and be for the world a 
highway of commerce. It is a wise policy that provides for the 
construction of this work by the issue of bonds and gives to the 
revenues of the canal, when in operation, and to posterity the 
opportunity of, at least in great part, paying for this work. 
The benefits are not only for the present, but for coming gen- 
erations, and there is no reason why one generation should 
bear an unequal share in the cost of this great undertaking. 

MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM. 


The bill is a new departure in tariff revision, in that it pro- 
vides a maximum and minimum tariff. The minimum is the 
regular schedule of rates for the purpose of revenue and pro- 
tection and available to any nation that does not discriminate 
against the United States. The maximum, which is, on the 
average, about 20 per cent above the minimum, is the schedule 
of rates applied to the products or articles of any nation that 
discriminates against imports from this country or fails to give 
us the same benefits given to the most-favored nations in their 
tariff schedules, 

The bill also provides for the termination of existing reci- 
procity treaties in good faith and by giving the requisite notice 
for such termination provided for in such treaties. These pro- 
visions of the bill still recognize the principle of reciprocity. 
Reciprocity is a Republican doctrine. It was advocated and 
put into form by some of the greatest leaders and statesmen, 
among them James G. Blaine, Benjamin Harrison, William 
McKinley, Nelson Dingley.. They never considered reciprocity 
inconsistent with protection. Both the tariff laws of 1890, 
known as the McKinley law,” and the present tariff act, known 
as the “Dingley Act,” were framed with special reference to 
making applicable to their provisions the doctrine of reciprocity, 
and it is a significant fact that under both of these acts recip- 
rocal trade relations were entered into with other nations. We 
have reciprocity treaties providing for such relations with 
France, Germany, Spain, Switzerland, Portugal, Russia, and 
other nations. If the provision in this bill providing for maxi- 
mum and minimum rates was to do away with the principle 
of reciprocity it would not receive my support, for I believe 
in the principle and that its resultant effects have been bene- 
ficial to our trade and commerce. But it is broadening the 
application of that principle. Its purpose is to extend our 
foreign trade and to secure from trade rivals fair treatment 
for the American exporter. In exchange for the most-favored 


nations’ privileges we give the most-favored nations’ privileges, 


It is an invitation to the nations of the world to accept our 
minimum scale of duties, and in return for this that they must 
extend to us their minimum scale of duties. In other words, 
we propose reciprocal treatment -with trade rivals, whether 
that treatment results in a minimum or a maximum scale of 
tariff duties. 

The contention that this system will tend to create trade wars 
is not well founded. Great Britain is our greatest purchaser, 
and our trade relations with her will not be changed by these 
provisions. We also have a reciprocity agreement with Ger- 
many by which we share her minimum scale of duties. Other 
nations will be quick to realize the advantages of this, and to 
accept the privilege of our minimum schedules. It will, in my 
opinion, protect American markets and the American exporter 
by granting reciprocity only on the basis of the most-favored 
nation’s privileges. 

INHERITANCE TAX. 

Another and radically new departure in tariff legislation is 
the provision which provides for inheritance taxes. This pro- 
yision is modeled largely after the inheritance tax laws of the 
State of New York. That law provides for a tax on legacies 
or bequests to direct heirs of 1 per cent on sums over $10,000, 
and 5 per cent on legacies or bequests to collatéral heirs. 

This bill provides for a tax on legacies or bequests to direct 
heirs of 1 per cent on sums over $10,000 to $100,000; 2 per cent 
on $100,000 to $500,000; 3 per cent on sums above $500,000; and 
5 per cent on legacies or bequests to collateral heirs on sums 
over and above $500, with exemptions from tax to legacies 
or i to churches, religious, and kindred organizations and 
societies. 

The justice of an inheritance tax need not be argued. Thirty- 
three States of the Union already have such taxes, and such 
a tax is levied by nearly every civilized nation in the world. 
It is based upon the principle that wealth should bear its pro- 
portionate share of taxation. The problem in many States of 
the Union has been how to justly reach personal property that 
did not bear its just share of taxation. 

Further, the inequalities of taxation are ofttimes only too 
apparent. The burden falls too largely upon the householder, 
the farmer, or the person of moderate means, and too little upon 
those who have accumulated fortunes that class them as the 
well-to-do or rich. It is a fact well illustrated in every com- 
munity that wealth does not bear its just proportion of the 
burden of taxation, and it has been sought to remedy this wrong 
and to equalize taxation through inheritance taxes, and also, 
in many States, notably New York, through a system of indi- 
rect taxation. There is justice in all of this. The burdens of 
taxation should be so equalized that wealth bears its full pro- 
portionate share. But the objection now is made that for the 
Federal Government to resort to this system of inheritance 
taxes results in dual taxation; that the system, in equity, be- 
longs to the several States; that they have adopted and entered 
upon it, and that in equity it is the province and belongs to the 
States and that they should be entitled to the revenue derived 
therefrom; that for the Federal Government to seize upon and 
put into operation this system results in double taxation. It 
can not be denied that there is force in this argument. While the 
Federal Government has, in some instances, resorted to this 
system, they have been, in the main, measures of war necessity, 
as during the civil war and the Spanish-American war. As 
a federal system of taxation it could only be justified on the 
ground of exceptional and excessive need of revenue, which from 
other sources more equitable can not be obtained. Where re- 
sorted to it should be as an emergency and not as a permanent 
system so far as the Federal Government is concerned. 

* PULP AND PAPER. 

While, as stated, in the main I am in sympathy with the pro- 
visions of this bill, there are schedules with which I am not in 
accord, some of which I have mentioned, and one of which I 
take the liberty of discussing somewhat at length, namely, the 
pulp and paper schedule. 

These industries constitute by far the most important manu- 
facturing industries in the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent, and they are so closely allied to other industries that they 
affect to no small extent the entire people of the district, and, I 
may say, of northern New York. I realize the necessary rela- 
tionship of these industries to the press, a most important 
agency in communicating thought, spreading information, and 
advancing civilization. Not only is the printing business, with 
all its kindred and allied relations, one of our greatest in- 
dustries, but it has shown a greater increase in the last half 
century perhaps than any other. For instance, the increase of 
all industries from 1850 to 1905 was almost fifteenfold, while 
that recorded by printing and publishing was nearly thirty-two- 
fold. 
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As indicating the importance of these industries in the Na- 
tion, the State of New York and the district I have the honor 
to represent, I may say that, in capital invested, it is, I believe, 
the second manufacturing industry in the Nation. Reliable 
statistics show that the capital invested in this industry in 
the United States aggregates, in round numbers, about 
$300,000,000; the annual output in value over $200,000,000; the 
number of wage-earners directly employed over 60,000, and 
nearly 40,000 in output of raw material; the annual pay roll 
over $40,000,000 ; the yearly product of paper of all grades about 
4,000,000 tons. The industry furnishes to railways in freight 
over 20,000,000 tons annually. 

In the State of New York alone the capital invested in these 
industries aggregates, in round numbers, about $60,000,000; the 
wage-earners about 14,000, exclusive of those employed in ont- 
put of raw material; annual wages paid, over $7,000,000; annual 
value of product, about $40,000,000. These figures are exclusive 
of investments in timber lands and official clerks and for 
salaries. _ 

In the district I have the honor to represent, including the 


counties of Jefferson, Lewis, and Oswego, there are 28 pulp and | 


paper mills. The capital invested in these industries aggregates 
about $16,000,000, exclusive of $11,000,000 invested in timber 
lands, with an annual pay roll of over $2,000,000, exclusive of 
output of raw material, and value of product about $11,000,000. 

This brief statement shows the growth and importance of this 
industry and the necessity for its reasonable protection, if it is 
to be continued. We have at our very door what at any time 
may become an effective competitor in this industry. Canada, 
with her almost limitless timber lands, her water power, and 
facilities for the manufacture of pulp and paper, is coveting our 
markets; and if, through a revision of the tariff, she is given the 
opportunity, she will flood our markets with her product; and 
while the result may be to temporarily slightly reduce the price 
of paper, in the end, with our industries prostrated or forced to 
cross the line, she can dictate the price of paper and no benefit 
as to that would come to the American publisher or consumer. 

These schedules in the pending bill are substantially those 
recommended by the committee which investigated the question 
of pulp and paper, known as the “ Mann committee.” And while 
I do not agree with some of the conclusions reached by that 
committee, I bear tribute to the distinguished chairman of that 
committee, whose ability and sincerity of purpose are recog- 
nized by the Members of this House and the country, and also 
to the other members of the committee, justly distinguished for 
their public service. The fact that I emphatically dissent from 
some of the conclusions of the committee as contained in the 
schedules does not deny me this expression of regard for the 
personnel of the committee. 

The change of duties in these schedules from those in the pres- 
ent tariff are, substantially, that mechanically ground wood pulp, 
which now bears a duty aggregating about $1.66 a ton, is 
admitted free from duty, and white print paper, cheaper grades, 
on which the present duty is $6 per ton is reduced to $2 per 
ton, nearly all other rates remaining substantially as in the 
present paper, conditional, as to paper, that all restrictions 
are removed on the exportation of pulp wood, wood pulp, or 
printing paper by any country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government making such exportation to the 
United States. 

Those restrictions, as they affect us, relate almost entirely to 
Canada. While the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and British Columbia have no restriction, Newfoundland has 
prohibition. Newfoundland has a timber area of 14,000 square 
miles. All kinds of timber, pulp wood, and so forth, must be 
manufactured in the colony. 

Ontario, with a timber area of 51,000,000 acres, has prohibi- 
tion against the export of timber from crown lands, nearly 
all of the area being crown lands. 

Quebec, with a timber area of 328,000 square miles, levies a 
license tax of 40 cents per cord on pulp wood, cut on crown 
lands, to be manufactured in Canada; pulp wood, cut on crown 
lands, to be manufactured outside of Canada, 65 cents, which 
amounts to an export duty on pulp wood of 25 cents per cord. 

As most of the lands in Quebec and Ontario are crown lands, 
and most of our importations of spruce come from Quebec, 
these restrictions, which directly affect the importation, must, 
under the provisions of the above tariff schedules, be removed 
before the rates of duty under those schedules become available 
for Canadian export to the United States. 

Evidently, in framing these schedules, the committee had in 
mind substantially a reciprocal trade relation with Canada. 
That in return for free mechanically ground wood pulp and the 
reduction of from $6 to $2 per ton on white print paper Canada 
was to remove all restrictions from exports of raw material, 
wood pulp, pulp wood, or paper. 


It is maintained, and with some force, that the spruce supply 
of the United States, exclusive of that beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is limited to about 70,000,000 cords, while that of Canada, 
so far as reliable estimates are concerned, is practically un- 
limited; that the supply in the United States, exclusive of that 
used for lumbering and other purposes, would not be sufficient 
for the paper-manufacturing industries in the distant future, 
while that of the United States and Canada combined would be 
sufficient for all time to come. True, we are now drawing upon 
the Canadian spruce supply. Last year there was imported 
into the United States from Canada about 1,000,000 cords of 
spruce, and of that, into the district I represent, about 100,000 
cords. While many of the industries have timber limits more 
or less extensive of their own, they conserved those by making 
importation of part of the spruce supply used. While there is 
force in the argument of the desirability of reciprocal trade re- 
lations, it must, however, be remembered that only about 3 per 
cent of our wood product enters into the manufacture of paper; 
and while Canada has a greater supply of spruce, the United 
States has the population, the industries, and, more than all, 
the markets, and a reciprocal trade relation should be based 
upon conditions which do not so far surrender those markets as 
to jeopardize the paper and kindred industries. 

Right here centers the vital question involved in those sched- 
ules. Just the extent of the effect of the taking off of the duty on 
mechanically ground wood pulp on this and kindred industries 
may not be determined, but the capital and labor involved in 
that industry deserve recognition. The reduction of the duty 
on print paper from $6 to $2 per ton is disproportionate to the 
reduction on ground wood pulp, and what is there to justify 
confident belief that results will be beneficial to either or in the 
end result in cheaper paper to the consumer? 

There has been a duty on white print paper since the organ- 
3 of the Government. I here insert schedule of tariff 

es: 


Act of July 4, 1789, all paper, 73 per cent. 

Act of August 10, 1790, aas paper, 10 per cent. 

Act of May 22, 1824, printing paper, 10 cents per pound. 

Act of August 30, 1842, printing paper, 10 cents per pound. 

Act of July 30, 1846, printing paper, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Act of March 3, 1863, printing paper, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Act of March 8, 1883, printing paper, sized, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Act of March 3, Se ai aper, unsized, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Act of October 1, 1 (Mewin ey), printing paper, sized, 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Act of October 1, 1890 (McKinley), printing paper, unsized, 15 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Act of August 27, 1894 (Wilson), printing paper, sized, 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Act of July 24, 1897 (Dinne: printing 


per, value not over 2 
cents, three-tenths cent per poun 


5 per cent—$6 per ton. 
Act of July 24, 1897 (D nagler), printing paper, value not over 213 
cents, four-tenths cent per poun 

From this schedule it will be seen that the duty on white 
print paper is to-day practically as low as it has ever been. The 
duty in the present tariff law amounts to $6 a ton, but about 
one-third the average rate of duties under the Dingley Act. It 
was practically the same under the tariff act of 1883; also the 
McKinley Act; also the Wilson Act; practically the same during 
the past thirty years, and yet during that period of time the 
price of paper has materially declined. 

It would be relatively as just to credit the tariff with this re- 
duction as to charge the tariff with being responsible for the 
present price. The prices of paper during all this period have 
fiuctuated, as have the prices of other manufacturing products, 
but the net result has been a material decline. There has, how- 
eyer, been an increase during the past few years, but it must 
be remembered in connection with this that there has been an 
increase in the cost of production. Since 1890 the hours of 
labor in the industry have been reduced over 9 per cent, while 
at the same time the wages per hour have been increased 20 
per cent. During this period the cost of pulp wood has in- 
creased nearly 50 per cent. In the fact, then, that the cost of 
material has increased about 50 per cent, that wages of those 
employed have increased at least 20 per cent, and that the 
hours of labor have been reduced 9 per cent there may be 
found in important part the cause of this increase in the price 
of paper. As further illustrating the added cost of production, 
it may be stated that at the St. Regis mill, located in the 
county of Jefferson, one of the largest and most modern mills 
in the State of New York, the cost of production of news 
print paper, excluding depreciation and interest, as shown by 
the books of the company, since 1902, has been as follows: 


Per 100 pounds. 


(January end: February) sa ae 
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This statement, made by a most reliable corporation, and 
officered by able and conservative business men, establishes the 
fact of increased cost of production, which has been a material 
factor in the recent advance in the price of paper. 

But it is now proposed by this measure to reduce the duty on 
white print paper from $6 to $2 a ton. In other words, a reduc- 
tion of 66 per cent of the duty which has practically been in ef- 
fect since the organization of the Government, and which is, as it 
stands to-day, but one-third the average rate of duties under 
the existing tariff law. What is there in either the past or 
present history of this industry to justify this sweeping re- 
duction? 

In good faith, the rule of equalizing the cost of production 
here and abroad, with reasonable profit to producer, should be 
applied to this as well as to other industries. What evidence is 
there that a duty of $2 a ton will measure the difference in the 
cost of production of white print paper at home and abroad, 
especially in Canada, with a reasonable profit to American 
industries? 

Again, where is the evidence that if the duty should be ade- 
quately protective it would, in the end, reduce the price of paper 
to the American publishers and the American consumers? 

By reason of the difference in equipment of mills, their dis- 
tance from timber lands, and in freight to markets it may be 
difficult to establish the exact difference in the cost of produc- 
tion here and in Canada. But sufficient facts, I think, can be 
established to demonstrate that $2 per ton will not measure that 
difference. 

First, as to wages. This is to a certain extent a controverted 
question, but I believe the facts bear out the assertion that while 
the difference in wages paid to skilled labor may not materially 
differ here and in Canada, the wages paid to unskilled labor are 
materially higher here than there. There are employed in these 
mills different grades of labor, differing in wages from $4 to 
$1.50 per day, and it has been demonstrated by competent evi- 
dence that the wages paid to labor in the woods is about 80 
per cent higher in the United States than in Canada. So that, 
taken as a whole, the wages paid to labor in those industries is, 
I think, more in the United States than in Canada. 

But take the cost of material in which all grades of labor 
enter. Of the products that enter into print paper, about 80 
per cent is spruce or its product. The average cost of spruce 
in Canada during the past year was about $6 per cord, and in 
the United States about $9.50 per cord. The average cost of 
transportation of Canadian spruce to American mills is about 
$3 to $3.50 per cord. As it takes a cord and a half of spruce 
to make a ton of paper, it will be seen that there is in the 
material of spruce alone an advantage to the Canadian manu- 
facturer of more than enough to wipe out the proposed duty 
of $2 per ton. If it be argued that the Canadian producer has 
to pay a greater rate of freight to market his products, credit 
him with that, which was shown before the committee hear- 
ings to be 60 cents a ton to principal American markets, and 
you still have an advantage to the Canadian manufacturer of 
more than enough to wipe out the proposed duty, to say nothing 
of the increased cost to American manufacturers of the other 
products that enter into paper. 

But still further than this, and as emphasizing the necessity 
for the retention of the present duties, the present duty of $6 
per ton has not been prohibitive of the importation of white 
print paper to the United States. During the six months ended 
December 31 last the imports of print paper from Canada 
amounted to 17,498,891 pounds, valued at $835,637. The im- 
ports of print paper during the period mentioned from all 
countries amounted to 18,734,667 pounds, valued at $445,472. 
From this it will appear that during the period referred to the 
imports from Canada amounted to over 93 per cent of the total 
imports from all countries. 

Again, the imports of print paper from Canada during Jan- 
uary, 1909, amounted to 2,267,226 pounds, valued at $42,994. 
Should that rate of import continue, it would amount to, for 
the year 1909, 27,206,712 pounds, valued at $515,928. Thus 
Canada, under the duty of $6 per ton, has been materially and 
rapidly increasing her imports of print paper to the United 

States. In the light of these facts, who can question that, with 
the duty reduced to $2 per ton, Canada, with her limitless for- 
ests and facilities for manufacturing, would become a vital com- 
petitor and flood our markets with her products of print paper, 
displacing in a large measure our industries and labor? It does 
not need a prophetic vision to see that this would be the result- 
ant effect. The fact that she can increase her imports to the 


extent that she has under a duty of $6 per ton demonstrates 
that $2 a ton would be entirely inadequate as a measure of pro- 
tection to our own industries and labor. 

But, added to all this, to reduce this duty, as is proposed by 
this measure, is not in the interest of forest preservation. 


For 
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twenty years and over the question of forest preservation has 
engrossed the minds of the people of the State of New York 
and the country until it has become both a state and national 
question. 

While some of our pulp and paper industries are without, 
most of them have timber limits of greater or less acreage, yet 
they have annually imported an important part of the raw ma- 
terial used. In doing this they have conserved forest preserva- 
tion to the extent of their imports and protected their own tim- 
ber limits. 

But with the duty reduced as proposed in these schednles, 
Canada would become a vital competitor, and the competition 
would be so fierce that the owners of American timber limits 
would have to realize on their investments, and in order to 
meet Canadian competition they would be obliged to utilize 
these timber limits, and thus the result would be to destroy 
rather than to conserve forest preservation. ‘This important 
fact should lend material force toward increasing the duty pro- 
posed. 

But still further than all this, what certainty is there that 
these reductions of duty would result in cheaper white print 
paper to the American publishers and consumers? History 
would have to reverse itself if the crippling of American indus- 
tries in the end resulted in lower prices. This was fully rec- 
ognized in both the partial and final report of the Mann com- 
mittee. In the preliminary report of that committee, made near 
the close of the first session of the last Congress, a majority 
of the committee reported as follows: 

It would seem that for the American publisher to be assured of low 
rices for his paper, it is essential to maintain paper mills in the 
Jnited States. Any policy that would give Canadian mills a prefer- 
ential advantage over American mills in obtaining raw material at a 
lower price must inevitably result in the dismantling of American 

per machines and the ultimate dependence of American publishers on 

‘anadian mills. 

In the final report made by the committee at the second ses- 
sion of the last Congress, the committee unanimously reported 
as follows: 

It is not desirable to strike down or Injure the present paper mills 
of the United States. To do so would be not only ik expensive to 
the present aper-mill owners and employees, but would probably in 
the future enhance the cost and price of paper. 

Here is recognized the fact that to insure reasonable prices to 
publishers and consumers, American industries must be pro- 
tected; that to cripple these industries would not only be in the 
end to ruin the industries and deprive American labor of em- 
ployment, but make Canada mistress of these industries, and in 
the end place the American publisher and consumer at the 
merey of Canadian prices, and, once with a monopoly of the 
paper industry, who questions that the price of white paper 
would increase rather than decrease? Such, I believe, would be 
the result should this schedule be enacted into law. 

There is manufactured of print paper in the United States 
nearly as much as elsewhere in the world. Nearly 50 per cent 
of that manufactured in the United States is manufactured in 
the State of New York, and a large proportion of that manufac- 


-tured in the State of New York is manufactured in the district 


I have the honor to represent. So the effect of these proposed 
reductions comes right home to that section. 

This will give an idea of the importance of the schedules to 
that section of the State, and I believe it can be substantiated 
by reliable proof, and, in fact, is generally conceded, certainly 
in that locality, that these industries during the past few years 
have not shared the general prosperity that has come to the 
other industries of the country. They have been doing busi- 
ness on a close margin and with small profits. They involve 
large capital and employ thousands of men at good wages; they 
are industries in the prosperity of which the entire people of 
that section are largely interested, and I earnestly urge upon 
the Congress that the final enactment of the schedules shall pro- 
viđe such duties as will give protection to these industries and 
to the labor which has and is developing them. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KNAPP. Yes. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. What is the matter with the in- 
dustry—what is the cause for the decline? 

Mr. KNAPP. I do not say that there is any decline. I say 
they are doing business on a close margin with limited profits. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. They can not stand without pro- 
tection; they are not strong enough to stand alone, as I under- 
stand the gentleman. 

Mr. KNAPP. Not if you give the Canadian manufacturer an 
advantage; they can not stand it. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. There is no tariff on wood. 

Mr. KNAPP. But there is an export duty on wood to the 
United States. Under any policy that would give the Canadian 
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manufacturer an advantage over the American manufacturer, it 
would be to the injury of these mills. 

While I am not in accord with some of the schedules in this 
bill and have spoken of one at length, still I am not in sympathy 
with that indiscriminate criticism of the bill that would seize 
on one item or schedule as characterizing the whole measure as 
ill advised. I believe that in the main its resultant effects 
would be to supply the revenues necessary for the support of 
the Government and to promote industrial prosperity beneficial 
to the people. A general tariff revision always works tem- 
porary industrial depression. What is demanded by the great 
business interests of the country is not continued agitation, but 
the speedy enactment into law of a tariff measure which recog- 
nizes the principle of protection to American industries and 
labor. With that accomplished, there will be a revival and a 
renewal of that unrivaled industrial progress and prosperity 
which has in the past and will in the future characterize the 
United States. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry to see 
so many empty seats in the House, but I prefer quality to 
quantity. [Laughter.] Anyone who knows the difficulty of com- 
piling a tariff bill such as the one before us must say, if he 
wants to be fair, that the committee after all did a pretty good 
job. Yes; their work was well done. Of course, the great 
trouble is that all human beings are selfish. It was the same 
with the clothing dealer who had stolen from him a coat hanging 
outside of his store. He ran to catch the thief, but could not 
reach him. Finally he met a policeman, and the policeman ran 
with him, but both were unable to catch the thief. The police- 
man pulled a revolver and was on the point of shooting the thief 
when the clothing dealer said “ Shoot him in the pants, the coat 
is mine.” [Laughter.] We are satisfied to hit the pants of 
other interests, but we must not hit the coat of our own indus- 
tries. [Laughter.] 

Now, they may say that I am a little bit selfish in saying that 
the duty on barley ought to be a little higher than the committee 
has placed it. It is not for the reason that much barley is raised 
in my State, but if I had to decide for the brewers or the 
farmers, I would say give the farmers the advantage, because 
the brewers do not need it. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Knapp] spoke of paper. 
That reminds me that I have some paper factories in my dis- 
trict, and I am not speaking from a selfish standpoint when 
I sug a change in the schedule as it appears in the present 
tariff bill. I do not believe that the tariff as it was left on print 
paper, at $2 a ton, is sufficient protection; and I believe the 
time will come, when the American competition is ruined, that 
then the publishers will pay more for their paper than they are 
paying to-day. 

There is one matter that I am particularly interested in, be- 
cause I started the fight a year or more ago. I want to see the 
little “ petroleum joker” removed from the tariff bill. 

The words in one of the popular songs of the day give a fair 
illustration of the experience of the little petroleum or Standard 
Oil joker in the present tariff bill. 

These words would be very applicable to the petroleum item 
if changed as follows: 

I walked right out 
And turned around 
And walked right in again. 

I had the positive assurance that the cunning little proviso 
which has served its purpose for so many years had been put out 
of existence by the Ways and Means Committee and buried, and 
now you may imagine my astonishment when, in looking over 
the new tariff bill, I found the joker resurrected, again standing 
before me in all its wickedness, 

Yes; the little joker is again in evidence, ready to con- 
tinue the work of taking twelve to fifteen millions of dollars 
out of the pockets of our people every single year and adding 
it to the vast profifs of the greatest trust on earth. 

This little joker does not to any extent benefit our Treasury, 
nor does it bring us any revenue, but it does exact 3 to 4 
cents more per gallon out of the consumers of oil in this coun- 
try than the Standard Oil Company, in competition with Rus- 
sian oil, sells the same article for in Europe. 

This was clearly shown by an investigation held a few years 
ago before the United States Commissioner of Corporations, 

From his report the following facts are gleaned: 

Russia’s ofl supply in 1900 exceeded that of the United States by 
over 12,000,000 barrels. 

It is the only oil-producing country outside of the United 
States that, in addition to supplying its own needs, has a large 
surplus to sell to other countries. 

In spite of the fact that a high tariff protects the Russian 
oil companies against the intrusions of the Standard On 


Company into their home market, they do not take advantage 
of this protection by charging their people unreasonable prices 
for their product. 

Such, however, under the protection afforded by the resur- 
rected little joker, is constantly being done by the Standard 
Oil Company, and the American people are the sufferers to the 
extent of many millions of dollars each year. 

In 1903, when the average price of American ofl in the 
United States was 11 cents per gallon, the New York export 
price was 6 cents per gallon, and the American oil was sold 
in London for 8} cents, or 23 cents per gallon less than the 
United States oil monopoly was furnishing it for in Chicago, 
Washington, or any other American city. 

In other words, this great trust was selling, and is still 
selling, its product cheaper to foreigners than to American citi- 
zens, even after adding the expense of commission and transpor- 
tation across the ocean. 

In 1905 the difference in price was even greater than two years 
previous—9{ cents in American cities and 5.8 cents in England. 

Yes, with the aid of that proviso in our former tariff laws, 
all foreign products were kept out and our people left at the 
mercy of that ever-hungry oil monopoly. 

Figuring that one-half of the production of mineral oil in the 
United States was consumed at home, and that on an average 
of 2 eents per gallon more were charged the American citizens 
than the people of European countries, we find that within 
ten years the little joker has brought to the coffers of the 
Standard Oil Company an extra profit of $133,943,880. 

No wonder that, according to statistics, the great monopoly 
was able to make a profit of $490,315,000 in eight years, 

a In summing up, the United States Commissioner of Corpora- 
ons says: 
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With a profit of 50 to 60 per cent on its capital, the Standard 
Oil Company would not have felt the payment of the $29,000,000 
fine for unlawful rebating as much as a man of limited means 
in paying a fine of $10 or $25 for committing some unlawful act, 
but as the result of engaging the best of legal talent a hole was 
found for the great trust to crawl through and escape the pay- 
ment of any fine, 

I do not know what induced our Ways and Means Committee 
to leave in the proviso, in the face of the many protests from 
the American people, but I suppose the same well-paid lawyers 
that pleaded for the great trust in the courts succeeded in con- 
vincing the members of that committee that the little joker must 
be replaced in the bill to save the Standard Oil Company from 
financial ruin. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Yes. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Does the gentleman not think that 
perhaps the position of Mr. John D. Rockefeller in the last elec- 
tion had something to do with it? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I do not know, sir. 

The few so-called “independent companies,” handling about 
15 per cent of the output, perhaps urged that the joker be left 
in, yet every one of these companies is entirely at the mercy 
of the Standard Oil Company, not one of them being able to con- 
tinue in business one day if the great trust did not think it to 
its advantage to let them live and do its bidding. 

The American producer of crude oil is put forth to shield the 
Standard Oil Company, while not one of them would be affected 
by the removal of the little joker. 

The great monopoly, no matter what its earnings, was never 
known to pay more for crude oil than it was obliged to pay. 

If any of the Members of this House expect to find a soul in 
this corporation, they make a serious mistake. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Yes. 

Mr FERRIS. I dislike very much to interrupt the gentleman, 
but I am deeply interested in the statement that he made, and 
I hope it will not disturb him to ask him this question. I would 
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But, for two reasons, it Is not at all likely to introduce Mexican 
troleum into this country. In the first place, Mexican oil production 
— largely in the hands of German and British capitalists. In the 

second place, Mexico does not produce enough oil for her own needs. 

As long as perfection of process enables the Standard Oil Company 
to ship millions of dollars worth of its products into Aiexico each year 
in the face of a heavy tariff, American independent oil well men n 
not worry. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I have read that article, but I 
think there are a good many things about the Mexico oil ficlds 
that the author of it does not know. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does not the gentleman think that in the 
greater part of these crude oils, the oil wells of the United 
States, nominally owned by the independent producers, this oil 
is piped from the independent well to the refineries of the 
Standard, and this extensive piping serves a double purpose? 
It destroys the individual initiative of the producers and pre- 
vents their selling to anybody but the Standard Oil Company. 
At the same time, it will prevent the Standard Oil Company 
from going into Mexico or the markets of Europe to buy oil, 
where they do not have there facilities for transportation. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. That is true. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. Did I understand that the gentleman stated 
the price was entirely contingent on what the Standard Oil was 
willing to give? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I believe so. 

Mr. WHEELER. Now, I have the honor to represent the 
District in which the Standard began its work. The first well 
producing petroleum is only 18 miles from my present home. 
It is just over the line in Crawford County. That was fifty 
years ago. The independent refiners were driven out in the 
beginning, but there are a good many of them to-day. There 
are 7 in one of the towns of my district, and I can think of two 
or three more independent refineries all of whom buy their oil 
separate and outside entirely of the Standard Oil Company. 
Some of them have put in pipe lines and pay a little better 
price than the Standard Oil Company, so that the industry, 
instead of being crowded and squeezed out so far as my district 
is concerned, is growing, and every person in it seems in favor 
of keeping that countervailing duty on oil. I have received no 
communication from the Standard Oil Company. From the in- 
dependent refiners and small producers I have received in- 
numerable letters, telegrams, and petitions in favor of retaining 
the countervailing duty. Yesterday I received a petition with 
1,155 names urging keeping the countervailing duty on oil. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. The same is true of the 
West Virginia field. 

Mr. SIMS. Had not they rather have a straight ad valorem 
duty and no countervailing duty, say, of 20 or 25 per cent? 
That is the information that comes to me. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Some of the independent companies, 
perhaps reluctantly defending the Standard Oil Company, as 
they are forced to do, recently published a pamphlet in which 
it is stated that the output of the oil fields of Mexico would 
surely ruin the oil producers of the United States if the joker 
was removed from the tariff bill and Mexican oil allowed to 
come in untaxed. 

I have it on good authority that this statement is considered 
a huge joke in Mexico; that their supply of oil is very limited, 
hardly sufficient to supply their own needs. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of California. How recent is the information 
upon which you base that opinion that the production is very 
limited in Mexico? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I got this about a week or two ago. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Surely the writer had not heard 
from Mexico within six or eight months or a year. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. A circular published by the inde- 
pendent companies simply expresses a fear of a large output 
in years to come. It says that the principal oil fields in Mexico 
at the present time are at Ebano, where eight wells, some of 
them 2 years old, produce an average of about 1,000 barrels a 
day. This ought not to scare American producers. Remember 
that the circular was issued by the independent companies, 

Mr. SMITH of California. By somebody who did not know 
anything about it. It is very well known in the West that a 
very large field, a very rich field, has been developed in Mexico 
that is just being brought out, and under exceedingly favorable 
conditions, as to royalties. Mexico is in the oil business. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. That must be very late, because this 
last year we exported to Mexico, in order to supply her needs, 
17,523,446 gallons of oil. 


like to hear the gentleman a little further on the proposition 
that it will not affect the independent producer at all. I am 
anxious to get all the information I can on that proposition. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. The independent refiners? There are 
only 15 per cent of them, 

Mr. FERRIS. I think the gentleman is mistaken about that. 
I think it is about 80 per cent. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Oh, the gentleman means the producer 
of the crude oil? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Does the gentleman think that the 
Standard Oil Company, with 55 to 60 per cent interest on their 
investment now, would pay less for crude oil if by striking out 
the countervailing duty the Standard Company is obliged to 
sell oil to Americans at the same rate as it is now selling to the 
people of Europe? 

Mr. FERRIS. My understanding of the gentleman's state- 
ment was this: That removing the duty on oil would in no wise 
affect the independent producer. As I gathered the inference 
from the statement, it was that they were merely put out by 
the Standard Oil Company. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. The Standard Oil Company is the 
greatest producer, of course—85 per cent of all refined oils. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am inclined to think that is not correct. I 
think there is about 80 per cent produced by the independent 
producer. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Of the crude oil; yes. The Standard 
buys that from them and it makes its own price. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think that is true. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. If they were cut down in their profits 
somewhat, does the gentleman really think that they would pay 
the producers of crude oil any less? They would not be able to 
get it then. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow me one suggestion 
there? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. It is simply this, that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany does not go out and hunt for oil or take any chances. That 
company occupies the position of the-producer of the coal oil 
of this country because in every field it prices the crude prod- 
uct and takes it at its own price. They are in the attitude of 
the producer, and, instead of 20 per cent of the oil, really control 
100 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Will the gentleman permit a 
further interruption? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Yes; if I am given the time, I am 
willing to stay all night. 

Mr. SMITH of California. It seems to me that the gentleman 
ought to make some distinction between the effect of repealing 
this countervailing duty on the crude oil and on the refined. 
Now, it is the fact, as everyone acquainted with the oil busi- 
ness of the country knows, that the Standard is not a producer 
of oil. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. No, not to any great extent. 

Mr. SMITH of California. It is interested in buying oil, and 
if it could buy in Mexico or in Canada more cheaply than it 
could from any of the fields in the United States, it would be 
most happy to do it, and to have the countervailing duty re- 
pealed. How it may affect refined oil I am not caring to dis- 
cuss at this time, but it is perfectly plain that it would be to 
the interest of the Standard to buy its crude stock where it 
could buy it the cheapest, and therefore—— 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Does the gentleman not think the 
Standard Oil Company is doing it now? The Standard is not 
led by sympathy, but simply aims to buy where it can get it the 
cheapest. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Yes. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of California. And if the company can buy in 
Mexico cheaper than in the United States and bring it in with- 
out paying any duty, then I believe it would be glad to see the 
countervailing duty repealed. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. If the gentleman is disturbed about 
conditions in Mexico, I can read him something written by some 
one who knows Mexico can not supply us. Here it is: 


OIL AND THE TARIFF. 


Independent oil producers are worried lest reduction of the tariff 
on crude oil should enable the Standard Oil Company to engulf the 
producing branch of the trade. 

The oll trust controls about 80 per cent of the refining business. 
The independent ofl producers fear the trust may import Mexican 

troleum and subject them to a price cut they can not stand. Or, at 
east, that is what they tell our legislators at Washington. 

The oil trust, like the steel trust, owes its success to methods, 
processes, and special equipment which enable it to produce and 
market refined oil at prices that defy competition. 
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Mr. SMITH of California. That may all be true. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. These matters all spring up at a given 
time—yonu know when we have the naval bill up we always 
hear of a war with Japan [laughter], and they come here 
with this great supply of oil in Mexico when the tariff bill is up. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield for just a question? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. With pleasure. 

Mr. STANLEY. Has Mexico an export duty on oil? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. No; only an import duty. 

How scared the Mexican oil producers are of the Standard 
Oil octopus is evidenced by the fact that they induced their 
Government to place an import duty of $6.63 on every barrel 
of refined oil brought into Mexico. 

If it were true, as is claimed by the agents of the trust, that 
the supply of oil in Mexico is almost without limit, it would 
then be a source of regret that the people of this country were 

prevented from getting oil from so near by a point at somewhat 
reasonable prices. 

With the little joker out of the way, probably not a drop 
more of oil would be sent into this country from Russia than at 
present enters the United States. The oil trust would keep out 
all foreign oil products by bringing their prices on a level, or 
perhaps a little below those of foreign competitors, 

True, removing the little joker may reduce the annual profits 
of the Standard Oil Company from 55 or 60 per cent, as esti- 
mated by the United States Commissioner of Corporations, to 
perhaps 40 or 45 per cent, which will still be a very satisfactory 
return on the sum invested. 

Great, however, will be the joy of the American people over 
the removal of the proviso that has forced them to pay ex- 
cessive prices for so necessary an article as petroleum and its 
products. 

The regulation of the trusts was one of the main planks in 
the Republican as well as in the Democratic platform. 

After unsuccessful efforts by courts and commissions, I say 
let Congress regulate the Standard Oil trust by removing the 
little joker, and thus force the great monopoly to a decent treat- 
ment of the people of the United States. 

There is no one in this House that is more in favor of pro- 
tecting American industries and American labor than I am, but 
I am also in favor of giving protection to the American people 
against the extortions of the Standard Oil or any other trust. 
How patriotic this monopoly you see from the fact that the 
tin plate for the cans used in their export trade, to the amount of 
seyeral million dollars a year, is purchased in England, and the 
tax is refunded to them under the drawback clause in the tariff 
bill. This, in the face of the fact that a number of our own 
tin plate factories and thousands of employees last year were 
kept idle. The 47 ships of the Standard Oil Company were all 
built in foreign countries and are sailing under foreign flags. 

No Member of Congress can go before his constituents in the 
next election and defend his course if he voted to continue the 
proviso which enables the great monopoly to extort millions of 
dollars every year from the pockets of the American people. 
[Loud applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of California. If the duty were entirely taken 
off from oil, whence would come the importation that would re- 
duce the price in this country? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Why, Russia would stand ready to 
furnish it to us. Russia eight years ago produced 12,000,000 
barrels more than the United States did. They have an ample 
supply. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I thought you stated a moment 
ago in the course of your remarks that Russia probably would 
not import oil. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. No; because the Standard will come 
down to a decent figure. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. May I ask the gentleman from Wisconsin a ques- 
tion, as he seems to be authority on the subject. Would it not 
be better to accept even a protective tariff duty on erude oil 
than to retain the countervailing provision with free trade in oil? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Certainly; if crude oil needs protec- 
tion, I have no objection to a specific rate. ` 

Mr. SMITH of California. The rate specific compared with 
Mexico, of course, is absurdly high now, $1.84 a crude barrel, 
when oil is worth about 60 cents in California. A specific or 
direct protective duty is just as satisfactory as this, so far as I 
am concerned. : 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN, Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am very much of the same belief as the 
gentleman who occupies the floor, yet I want to get his position 
on this proposition. To what do you attribute the activity of 
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the independent producer? Do I understand from your remarks, 
directly or by inference, that they were tools of the Standard 
Oil Company and acted because they were forced to act, or are 
they deluded as to the merits of the proposition? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Oh, no. They are pretty clear-headed 
people, but they are forced to act as they are acting by the 
Standard Oil Company. 

Mr. FERRIS. By reason of the Standard Oil Company own- 
ing the pipe lines, or what? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. In every way. Do you think that the 
Standard Oil Company, if it was not to its advantage, would 
let the independents live a single day? I do not believe the 
Standard would. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. May I ask the gentleman from Wisconsin 
a question? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. The gentleman stated at the beginning of 
his remarks that he had been assured that this joker was going 
out. Now, will the gentleman tell the House whether he got 
that from authority; and if so, what authority? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I considered it good authority. 

Mr. GARRETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? How 
much reyenue have we been getting out of the present counter- 
vailing duty? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. In about ten or twelve years between 
$25,000 and $30,000 of import duty. Those must haye been 
samples that were sent over here, [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT. Out of even a protective duty upon the 
crude oil we would get more revenue tban out of the counter- 
yailing duty, would we not? 

Mr. KUSTEn MANN. I should not wonder. 
would. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to ask the gentleman if 
he has discovered a similar joker in the coffee schedule as that 
he has so well explained as to the Standard Oil? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I was so occupied in looking into this 
little joker I could not look for any other joker. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I wish the gentleman would give 
an experience of a similar character as to the coffee schedule. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN, I will say that I am yery much against 
jokers in any form. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I would like to ask the 
gentleman what percentage of the total cost of crude oil the 
Jabor conditions existing in its production bear? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. The gentleman can get that all in a 
report published by the Commissioner of Corporations. It is 
areport of about two or three thousand pages, and I read most 
of it, but I do not remember. I would not be able to answer 
that question. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. It is comparatively insignifi- 
cant, is it not? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I suppose so. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Let me ask in what tariff 
legislation this little joker, or the like of it, first appeared? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. In the Wilson tariff bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. What did the Wilson bill 
provide? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. The Wilson bill provided that the duty 
be countervailing, but not more than 40 per cent; while, I 
will say, the present counteryailing duty makes it all the way 
from 75 to 150 per cent. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. 
was similar to this one? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. The Democrats were to blame in the 
first place. The Republicans, however, made a serious mistake 
in thinking that the Democrats had anything that was really 
good. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion on that matter? It has been brought out that this little 
joker first appeared in the Wilson bill. Was that in the Wilson 
bill as it passed the House or as it was enacted into law? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I was not in the House at the time and 
do not know. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. As a matter of fact, the Wilson 
bill as it passed the House might be chargeable to the Demo- 
cratic party. The Wilson bill as it passed the Senate would 
not necessarily be classed that way. Is it not a fact that when 
it was put in it was understood that it was meant to rob the 
American people? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. It would be too bad if the Democrats 
understood it that way and still passed it. I understand both 
the House and Senate were Democratic at that time, 
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Mr. RANDELL of Texas. In both the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties special corporations and special interests have 
some people that help them, and they get in their work even in 
Congress; and is it not a fact that the Republicans have let 
that little joker stay in there and put it in a worse form than 
when it first came in? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
consin permit me right there? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I will yield to my colleague; yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I was in the House when the 


Will the gentleman from Wis- 


Wilson-Gorman bill was enacted into law. I was also in the, 


House when the Wilson and Dingley bills became laws. 

I do not believe that more than four men—and if four, I 
do not know who they were—knew that the joker was in either 
bill. I went on the stump and made several speeches, in which 
I was very careful to say that there was no tariff on coal oil. 
There is not a man on the floor of this House, I believe, but 
what made the same statement in stump speeches. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I did. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Here is one. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I did so myself. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Nobody knew the joker was in 
the law except the men who put it in. How it was put in I do 
not know, but it was put in without the knowledge of but very 
few Members in either body; and then, to the surprise of every- 
body, somebody discovered the joker long after the Dingley bill 
had been passed and became a law. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. You object to it? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do object to it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And you admit that it is not 
necessary? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do. 
oe STEPHENS of Texas. Then why put it in the present 

1? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If I get an opportunity, I will 
yote against keeping it in the present bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will we get that opportunity? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not know. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I would like to extort from the 
gentleman his opinion as to whether we will get that op- 
portunity? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. You can not extort from me 
what I have not got to impart. 
Mr. SMITH of California. 
some remarks upon this subject if there is no one else who is 

to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair knows of no one else to be 
recognized at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make 
some remarks upon this subject while it is being considered 
and occupies the attention of the press of the country and of the 
Members of the House at this particular juncture rather than 
wait until it may come up for debate again. I have never looked 
into the history of this countervailing duty very carefully, 
but I do not know why it should be called a “joker.” It is 
written in the law in plain type and a plentitude of words to 
attract everybody's attention, Everybody knows that it has 
been the law for many years. To call it a “joker” is to inti- 
mate that it has some secret and special meaning which does not 
appear on its face. 

Now, I faney that the Mexican Government—and that is the 
one that I have in mind, for it is the great threatening nation 
in this matter—must have placed its present high duties on 
crude and refined oil for revenue purposes, for it is only within 
the last few years that this industry has been projected into 
that country, and while it was a buyer it surely would not put 
these very high rates on unless it felt that it needed the revenne 
it would get out of it. I think nothing can particularly justify 
the present rate of duty in our bill, as measured by the Mexican 
rate. As stated in a publication of recent date, they are paying 
$1.84 duty a barrel for crude oil of 42 gallons to the barrel, 
and no one wonld undertake to say that the oil industry in the 
United States needed any such phenomenal rate of import duty 
for its protection. Oil at the well's mouth in California sells at 
60 cents, and that is considered a very good price, and it does 
not need any protection equal to three or four times the cost of 
the oil. 

Oil, more than any other product in the world, is the most 
difficult to move, but that is a factor that I may speak of a 
little later. It is true, of course, that a wonderful monopoly 
has grown up in this country in the transportation and in the 
refining and sale of oil. But it has been due chiefly to the 
favoritism which the Standard Oil Company has been able to 
enjoy in the tion of oil. If the Hepburn rate law 


transporta 
can be vigorously and fully enforced, the Standard Oil monopoly 
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will be broken up in this country as sure as the sun will rise 
to-morrow. It has no advantage over other people in the re- 
finement of oil, and if others can get the same rates of trans- 
portation, they can distribute the oil; they are doing so now. 
The Standard Oil Company has had a strong competitor in the 
Union Oil Company, which is established in Califernia, and in 
the last two or three years, when the agitation for fair treat- 
ment in transportation seemed likely to be realized, a refinery 
was built at Port Harford at a cost of a million and a half 
dollars for the purpose of treating oil and entering the markets 
of this country and of the world in competition with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. The Union Oil Company is extending its 
business all the time. 

It has established a line of tank steamers to the Isthmus of 
Panama, it has laid a pipe line across the Isthmus, and has tank 
steamers on the Atlantic which are entering into active com- 
petition with the Standard Oil Company in all the markets of, 
this country and of the world. 

But the production of crude oil in this country is the small 
man’s business; not exactly the poor man’s business, for it takes 
considerable money, but it has drawn to itself the cooperation or 
pooling of more small sums of money in a common business 
than any business that I have ever known; and as it is carried 
on throughout the West now it is the business of the com- 
paratively small capitalist. It is done almost entirely on the 
leasing of lands, not the purchase. 

Mr. SIMS. From the standpoint of the producer, do you 
think it would be better to keep this bill as it is, or repeal the 
countervailing duty and put a straight duty on it? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I will speak of that in a moment. 
Leases are frequently of only 5 or 10 acres each, and they 
drill 1 well to about 2 acres. So you see it is not a monopolistic 
or capitalistic affair at all. When a mau secures a lease he 
capitalizes his company and proceeds to sell stock, and we 
all buy. 

I haye some now that I will sell to you if yon want it. We 
gamble on the outcome of his territory, and every servant, and 
every workman, and every merchant, and every banker, and 
everybody else buys stock. If they get a well they make some 
money ; and if they do not, why, they have had a good time any- 
how. At any rate they go at it again the next opportunity that 
is offered, and the development of the great oil production in 
California, which now reaches into the millions and millions of 
barrels per annum, has been by the contributions of com- 
paratively small capitalists, or people of comparatively small 
means. 

Now, within the last year or two a very large and rich oil 
field has been discovered in Mexico. Any figures that were 
written six months ago are not worth the paper they are written 
on to establish the conditions of the business in that country. 
I am personally acquainted with gentlemen who have gone down 
there and secured exceedingly favorable concessions from the 
Mexican Government as to royalties and extent of territory, so 
that they are now becoming the strongest oil producers in the 
world. Under those circumstances, I say, the crude-oil produ- 
cers of this country need some protection, just as much as the 
farmer and the timber men and the miner need some protection, 
to keep away the competition that has an unfair advantage in 
the situation. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Right there I should like to 
ask the gentleman why he needs that protection? Is it to 
enable him to get more for his oil than it is worth, or does the 
gentleman put it on the ground, as so many gentlemen do, that 
it is necessary to equalize the cost of labor in the production 
of the Mexican oil and the American oil? 

Mr. SMITH of California. To equalize the cost of labor and 
also to equalize the cost of the territory, or the royalties that 
have to be paid in Mexico and in the United States for the 
privilege of drilling for oil. The Mexican Government has 
given these parties going in there of recent years extraordinary 
privileges in drilling for oil, and a very small royalty is ex- 
acted for it. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. The American Government 
does not exact any royalty. 

Mr. SMITH of California. No; but the American citizen gets 
his privilege of drilling for oil from another private citizen, 
and has to pay a greater royalty in order to produce oil than 
they have to pay to the Mexican Government. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Then the gentleman does take 
the position that he wants enough tariff to make the production 
of oil profitable? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Whatever amount that may be? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Yes, sir. I always write protec- 
tion with a capital P,” I am not at all afraid of the word. 
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I want it for the protection of the comparatively small capi- 
talists who are producing the crude oil in this country. 


Whole House en the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff 


Now, so far as the Standard Oil Company is concerned, I am | bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


sure I have no occasion to defend it, but in my opinion if it 
were here now and had the decision of this question it would 
strike out this provision in the law with reference to counter- 
valling duties.. I want to be polite to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, and yet I am inclined to use the word “absurd” when 
he says that Russia can invade this country with her oil, in com- 
petition with the Standard and other companies here, and beat 
down the price of oil. They would not get a mile inland until 
they met transportation facilities which the Standard Oil Com- 
pany already has and marketing facilities in the way of tank- 
age, and so forth, in the different cities with which they could 
not compete. 

Our competitor in oil is Mexico, and the Standard is just as 
willing to buy there as in the United States; and if it could buy 
oil in Mexico cheaper than in the United States and bring it in 
here, it would do so and leave the American oil producer with 
his wells shut down and nothing doing at all. 

This provision is in no sense in the interest of the Standard 
Oil Company as a transporter, refiner, or seller of oil, but it is 
in the interest of the producer. 

As to the countervailing provision or a specific duty, I should 
say that in the logic of the thing I should favor a specific duty. 
No one can justify a duty of $1.84 a barrel on crude oil and 
$4 or $5 or $6 on refined oil; and if it should be the judgment 
of the committee and the House that that provision should be 
stricken out and a specific duty be placed on crude oil, it would 
satisfy the people of California probably better than this, and 
it would be more logical. It seems quite plain to me that if we 
pass this and adjourn, there is great probability that Mexico 
may call her Congress together and repeal her duty. 

She no longer has any necessity for the duty, having discov- 
ered her own supply of oil, and it is no longer a revenue pro- 
ducer for her, and therefore she would be content to wipe it 
out that she might be permitted to get into our markets. 

Mr. STHPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Can the gentleman inform us 
whether the House will be permitted to offer an amendment 
to this? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I do not know; but if left to me, 
you would not have a chance to change many provisions of the 
bill. I am frank to say that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. I would like to say to the gentleman that the 
specific or ad valorem duty would bring something into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Yes; if any oil came in. 

Mr. SIMS. Of course, if any oil came in. 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr, Chairman, I do not rise for the pur- 
pose of taking any time of the committee, but I merely want to 
say that I am, to a small extent, responsible in urging the 
Ways and Means Committee to retain this countervailing clause 
in the bill. I do it in response to the request of thousands of 
men in my district who are engaged in the production of oil. 
I do it in behalf of 500,000 American citizens who are engaged 
in producing oil every day in the year, who are bringing out of 
the earth nearly half a million dollars worth of mineral wealth 
every day the sun rises, for the benefit of the American people. 
I know nothing of what the Standard Oil Company desires, 
I merely rise at this time to say that I have asked for time, 
and at the proper time shall endeavor to explain to the House 
the reason why the oil producers of the United States are in 
favor of having this small amount of protection retained in the 
bill. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I understood the statement 
to be made a few minutes ago by some one that this counteryail- 
ing duty clause in the present bill and in the Dingley bill were 
the same as that in the Wilson bill. I remember having made 
an investigation about that, and I feel pretty sure that that 
statement is not correct. 

Mr. VREELAND. I can say to the gentleman that the coun- 
tervailing clause in the Wilson bill was the same as at present, 
except instead of making the duty the same as the country im- 
posing the duty on American oil, it made a flat rate of 40 per 
cent against any duty imposed on American petroleum. 

Mr. GARRETT. I thought that statement as a matter of 
historic interest should be corrected. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. OLMSTED, Chairman of the Committee of the 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Coorrx of Wisconsin, by unanimous consent, was given 
leaye to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, the papers in the case of J. B. Martin, Sixtieth Congress, 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 

Mr. Huecues of New Jersey, by unanimous consent, was 
given leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without 
leaving copies, the papers in the case of Eugene L. Smith, Six- 
tieth Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. HAMILL, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 
sence for five days, on account of a death in his family. 


. ADJOUENMENT. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Postmaster- 
General, transmitting a schedule of papers and documents not 
needed in the transaction of the public business (H. Doc. No. 3, 
pt. 2), was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the 
Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers and or- 
dered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from consideration of the bill (H. R. 1618) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James F. Kilburn and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIO BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 4814) for the establishment 
of a national tubercular sanitarium in the State of Colorado 
for persons afflicted with tuberculosis—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 4815) to provide for the eree- 
tion of an extension to the federal building at Springfield, Mo., 
and to appropriate money for the same—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4816) for the relief of postal employees— 
to the Committe on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4817) to amend an act to authorize the 
employment of volunteers to aid in enforcing the laws and pro- 
tecting public property, approved March 3, 1863—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4818) providing for the taking over by the 
United States Government of the confederate cemetery at 
Springfield, Mo.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4819) to amend sections 2 and 3 of the 
act of June 27, 1890, in relation to pensions, ete.—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 4820) to establish 
a biological and fish-cultural station in the Twenty-third Con- 
gressional District of Lllinois—to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries., 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4821) to amend an act entitled “An act 
granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, 
who served in the civil war and the war with Mexico,” ap- 
proved February 6, 1907—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4822) granting pensions to all enlisted 
men, soldiers and officers, who served in the civil war or the 
war with Mexico—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 4823) to amend the law 
of patent designs—to the Committee on Patents, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4824) to acquire the manuscript of 
Charles Chaillé Long, containing an account of the unveiling 
of the McClellan statue—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 4825) for the relief of 
the State of New Hampshire—to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 4826) providing for the ex- 
change and payment by the United States of certain Pima 
County, Ariz., railroad bonds validated by Congress, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4827) to provide for the payment of certain 
railroad bonds of the county of Coconino which have been 
funded into territorial bonds of the Territory of Arizona, and 
for other purposes—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 4828) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Lewisburg, in the State of Tennessee—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McKINLAY of California: A bill (H. R. 4829) ap- 
propriating money to perform the work described in the special 
report of the California Débris Commission, with regard to 
future operations for the control of mining débris, improving 
navigability, and providing for the control of floods on the 
Sacramento and Feather rivers of California, dated June 30, 
1907, and printed with the Annual Report of the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1907. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4880) establishing regular terms of the 
United States circuit and district courts of the northern dis- 
trict of California at Sacramento, Cal.—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 5152) to provide for the con- 
struction and maintenance of levees along the Mississippi River 
from Cape Girardeau, Mo., to the Head of the Passes by the 
Government of the United States of America—to the Commit- 
tee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River. 

By Mr. HARRISON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 37) con- 
cerning the manuscript prepared by Charles Challle-Long con- 
taining an account of the unveiling of the statue of the late 
Maj. Gen. George B. McClellan—to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Concurrent resolution 
(H. C. Res. 13) accepting the invitation extended to the Con- 
gress of the United States by the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Expo- 
sition—to the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: Resolution (H. Res. 45) providing for 
the services of an attendant in the ladies’ reception room of 
the House of Representatives—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Memorial of the legislature of Minne- 
sota for clearing of channel of Minnesota River—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Minnesota for canal be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River—to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Memorial of the State of Oregon for the 
establishment of an American line of ships from the Atlantic 
coast ports to all Pacific coast ports via the Panama Canal— 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 4831) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas B. Bukey—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4832) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Rice—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4833) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Samson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 4834) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Crawford—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4835) granting an increase of pension to 
Flemin Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4836) granting an increase of pension to 
Jerome Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4887) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Dickerson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4838) granting a pension to James C. 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 4839) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martin Weaver—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4840) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Sneath—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4841) granting an increase of pension to 
John Willford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4842) granting an increase of pension to 
George M. Veach—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4848) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Wright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4844) granting an increase of pension to 
William Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4845) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Selner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4846) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Titus—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4847) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Schearer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4848) granting an increase of pension to 
John Stallard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4849) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank M. Reid—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4850) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeremiah Reynolds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4851) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi C. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4852) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Mullin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4853) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen S, Mann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4854) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Kissinger—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4855) granting an increase of pension to 
J. J. Babcock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4856) granting an increase of pension to 
John Beck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4857) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Bedford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4858) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas R. Boulton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4859) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezra K. Barnhill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4860) granting an increase of pension to 
Jemima E. Callahan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4861) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Beeber—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4862) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver Cromwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4863) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur Householder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4864) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Jenkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4865) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel R. Jennings—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4866) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Horner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4867) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Heiser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4868) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas B. Hedges—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4869) granting an increase of pension to 
David Hay—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4870) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis H. Fielding—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4871) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas B. Evans—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4872) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas V. Evans—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.-R. 4878) granting a pension to Clark R. Par- 
cel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4874) granting a pension to Peter G. 
Keely—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4875) granting a pension to Charles M. 
Baughman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4876) granting a pension to Jacob Bell—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4877) granting a pension to Napoleon B. 
Corus—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4878) granting a pension to Jeremiah 
Hahn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4879) granting a pension to Matilda Mer- 
rick Goodrich—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4880) for the relief of Levi C. Smith—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4881) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of William Shaffer and to grant him 
an honorable discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4882) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of George W. Philpott and to grant 
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him an honorable discharge—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4883) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Charles E. Campbell and to grant 
re an honorable discharge—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 4884) granting an increase of 
pension to William Wellman—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4885) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry P. Marley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4886) granting an increase of pension to 
Lorenzo M. Bartholomew—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4887) granting an increase of pension to 
Elvira Knox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4888) granting an increase of pension to 
J. H. Traut—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4889) granting an increase of pension to 
J. L. Rogers—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 4890) for the relief 
of Mrs. Sallie B. Jones—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4891) for the relief of the heirs of Robert 
M. Williams, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 4892) granting a pension to 
James M, Flyn—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4893) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel G. King—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: A bill (H. R. 4894) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David M. Hull—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 4895) for the relief of 
William Wooster—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 4896) granting an increase 
of pension to Christopher T. Grinstead—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 4897) granting a pension to 
Annie C. Almond—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4898) granting a pension to Mary Ca- 
wood—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4899) granting a pension to William F. 
Myers—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4900) granting a pension to Samuel 
Reeder—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4901) granting an increase of pension to 
John Bowers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4902) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph C. Chilton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4903) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis G. Hughes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4904) granting an increase ef pension to 
Fillmore M. Brist—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4905) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. 
William ©. Fitzhugh, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. COWLES: A bill (H. R. 4906) for the relief of E. M. 
Felts—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 4907) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas J. MeClure—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DRAPER: A bill (H. R. 4908) for the relief of Peter 
J. Van Zandt—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4009) for the relief of Joseph G. McNutt— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 4910) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Oran D. Bates—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4911) granting an increase of pension to 
‘Martin V.. B. Northrop—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4912) granting an increase of pension to 
John Carroll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4913) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Jackson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4914) granting an increase of pension to 
‘Alonzo Carter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4915) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Beeman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4916) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Beebe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4917) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Campion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4918) granting an increase of pensfon to 
Charles P. Borden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4919) granting an increase of pensiom to 
Goold B. Harris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4920) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Hatch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4921) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Watkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4922) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison H. Mitehell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4923) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles F. Carlisle—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4924) granting a pension to Mary Caroline 
Ellis Hargin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4925) granting a pension to Lucy A. Emer- 
son—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4926) granting a pension to Emily E. Wat- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4927) granting a pension to Sarah A. 
Huckman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4928) granting a pension to Mary J. Kit- 
ter—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4929) granting a pension to Mary S. Fox— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4980) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against the name of Henry Shaver, erroneously made 
as to Company G, Forty-third Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry—toe the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4931) for the relief of Santa Anna Wal- 
lace—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4932) for relief of former members of 
New York Infantry Volunteers—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4933) for the relief of John Kurtz—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4934) for the relief of Liston H. Pearce— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4985) for the relief of the heirs of James 
Finnegan and the heirs of Thomas Nesdall, deceased—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4036) for the relief of Albert Edward Adam 
Engle—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4937) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Horatio C. Patch—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4038) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of James Pratt—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4989) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John Roach—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4940) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Russell S. Carter, alias Robert Carter—to - 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4941) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of William S. Herrick—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4942) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of James Ryan—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4943} to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Lucien H. Robertson—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4944) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of William M. Reals—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4945) to complete the military record of 
Joshua ©: Warrick, and granting him an honorable discharge— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4946) to place on the pension roll the name 
of John H. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 4947) for the 
relief of the heirs at law of William Coolidge, late of Savannah, 
Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 4948) granting an increase of 
pension to William ©. Hudson—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 4949) granting an increase 
S pension to Gilbert H. Fellows—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 4950) granting an 
increase of pension to Henry H. Pearson—to. the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4951) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Clay—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4952) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin V. Carey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4953) granting an increase of pension to 
Nimrod T. Stoner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4954) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Whalen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4955) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Baltzell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4956) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Price—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4957) granting an increase of pension to 
Varnel G. Compton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4958) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Reiber—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4959) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan Huston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4960) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Williamson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4961) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel W. Myers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4962) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Boles—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4963) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Watts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4964) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Herrin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4965) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher C. Estes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4966) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Armiston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4967) granting an increase of pension to 
T. M. Stevens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4968) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph R. Rosborough—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4969) granting an increase of pension to 
W. D. Cummins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4970) granting an increase of pension to 
George T. Clausen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4971) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Collins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4972) granting an increase of pension to 
F. L. Fergerson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4973) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. McNerney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4974) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph H. Whitehead—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4975) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Kibler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4976) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. McNeill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4977) granting an increase of pension 
James M. Gullett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4978) granting an increase of pension 
W. H. Williamson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4979) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Crozier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4980) granting an increase of pension 
Michael Willman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4981) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry J. Remington—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4982) granting an increase of pension 
John R. C. Bray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4983) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Lowe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4984) granting an increase of pension 
Isnac W. Waters—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4985) granting an increase of pension 
Leander C. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4986) granting an increase of pension te 
Thomas K. Howe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4987) granting an increase of pension to 
William P. Carlock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4988) granting an increase of pension 
William A. MeNutt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4989) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Rosborough—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4990) granting an increase of pension to 
Alvin Eckley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4991) granting an increase of pension to 
John Warner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4992) granting an increase of pension to 
John Murray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4993) granting an increase of pension to 
Rolandus O. Longenecker—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4994) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard H. Vanderhoof—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4995) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher C. McCord—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4996) granting an increase of pension to 
William Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4997) granting a pension to Alfred Levick— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4998) granting a pension to Sarah Bolt—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4999) granting a pension to Elie Gaston— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5000) granting a pension to W. J. Collins— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5001) granting a pension to Prudence Sim- 
mons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5002) granting a pension to B. F. Thomp- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5003) granting a pension to Sarah High- 
smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5004) granting a pension to Stephen A. 
Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5005) granting a pension to Lee Monroe— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5006) granting a pension to J. H. Brim- 
son—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5007) granting a pension to J. L. Hull—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5008) granting a pension to George Binga- 
man—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5009) granting a pension to Emaranda 
Sommerville—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5010) granting a pension to Ferdinand 
Schmadel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5011) for the relief of Charles Snyder— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5012) for the relief of Elishama Beaty— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5013) for the relief of Jasper C. Banks— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5014) for the relief of William Golds- 
borough—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5015) for the relief of Clarence Frederick 
Chapman, United States Navy—to the Committee on Nayal 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5016) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of W. B. Chamness—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5017) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of George Forbus, alias George Davidson—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5018) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of George W. Terrell—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5019) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John D. Woods—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5020) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Frederick Feninger—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5021) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Robert G. Waud—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5022) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John Arnold, alias Jackson Arnold—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5023) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of W. B. Chamness—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5024) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Brice Prater—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5025) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of James Lewis—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5026) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Henry Benjamin—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5027) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Jubal Grant and to grant him an honorable 
discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5028) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of George R. Spore—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5029) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Armstrong Hunter—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5080) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Herman Kneofier—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5031) to remove charge of desertion from 
the record of Jacob Morrison—to the Committee on Military 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5032) to correct the record of Allen 
Byers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5033) to correct the military record of 
Francis M. Price—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 5034) granting an increase 
50 pension to Charles A. Clark— to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 5035) granting an increase 
of pension to D. J. Wardwell—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5036) granting an increase of m to 
Thomas Violette—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5037) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward M. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5038) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac W. Sanborn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5039) granting an increase of pension to 
James J. Reeves—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5040) granting an increase of pension to 
A. J. Pomeroy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5041) granting an increase of pension to 
William K. Nason—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5042) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Collins, 2d—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5043) granting an increase of pension to 
Ira L. Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5044) granting an increase of pension to 
Thaxter Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5045) granting an increase of pension to 
Ira Barnes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5046) granting an increase of pension to 
George E. Ball—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5047) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Archer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5048) granting a pension to Emma R. 
Emery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5049) for the relief of Emma R. Emery— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A Dill (H. R. 5050) granting a pension 
to William F. Neet—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5051) granting a pension to Jefferson 
Knaus—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5052) granting a pension to Rhoda A. 
Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5053) granting a pension to Lucy F. Mel- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5054) granting a pension to Harriet L. 
Gist—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5055) granting a pension to Solomon 
Coan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5056) granting a pension to Mary Wehr- 
mann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5057) granting a pension to Samuel 
Moser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5058) granting a pension to Robert §, 
Hoge—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5059) granting a pension to Samuel 
Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5060) granting a pension to Thomas B. 
Maberry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5061) granting a pension to James G. 
Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5062) granting a pension to Jesse G. 
Smith—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5063) granting a pension to Vina Linden- 
bower—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5064) granting a pension to Oliver P. 
Jackson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5065) granting an increase of pension to 
O. A. Stine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5066) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Bull—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5067) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathaniel B. Petts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5068) granting an increase of pension to 
Mahlon N. Boardman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5069) granting an increase of penston to 
William H. Lyman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5070) granting an increase of pension to 
Logan Hughes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5071) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Coplinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5072) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac W. Whitsett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5073) for the relief of Greene County, 
Mo.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5074) to correct the military record of 
Rudolph Kraut—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 5075) granting a pension 
to Agnes Burns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 5076) granting an increase of 
pension to Benjamin G. Barber—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 5077) granting an increase 
of pension to Alvis H. Thomasson—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5078) for the relief of D. ©. Manire—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5079) for the relief of F. S. Mckady—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5080) for the relief of Jordan H. Moore— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5081) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of the estate of Lewis M. Maney—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5082) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of the estate of Benjamin Lillard, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5083) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Bradshaw—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5084) for the relief of the heirs of Cas- 
well Puckett—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5085) to correct the military record of 
E. D. Judkins—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOYCE: A bill (H. R. 5086) granting an increase of 
pension to Isaac Marlow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5087) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Fowler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 5088) granting an increase 
of pension to James Spealman—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5089) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis I. Renaut—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 5090) granting an increase 
of pension to Fetner Sheelar—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McKINLAY of California: A bill (H. R. 5091) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Henry A. Buttner—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5092) granting a pension to Anson Green- 
wood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5093) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Burns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5094) granting 
an increase of pension to Albert Allen—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 5095) granting 
an inerease of pension to James Noble—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5096) granting an increase of pension to 
Harry C. Gordon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5097) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver M. Mills—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5008) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Marsh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5099) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Woods—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5100) granting a pension to Arthur H. 
Sproat—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5101) granting a pension to Henrietta P. 
Lull—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5102) granting a pension to Emma R. 
Deyo—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5103) granting a pension to Ruth A. 
Frazier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Texas (by request): A bill (H. R. 5104) 
for the relief of W. R. Trotter and others—to the Comæittee 
on War Claims. 
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By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 5105) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William McNew—to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5106) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5107) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Fye—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5108) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Beck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5109) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Glover—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5110) granting a pension to Horace Stam- 
baugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5111) granting a pension to Anna Levi 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5112) granting a pension to Louise Theo- 
bald—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5113) to correct the military record of 
William Jones—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5114) to correct the military record of 
Henry J. McBroom—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5115) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John D. Cohee—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5116) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Ezekiel W. Cohee—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 5117) granting a pension 
to Lydia Blair—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REID: A bill (H. R. 5118) for the relief of the heirs 
of Augusta W. Diehl, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 5119) for the relief of 
R. C. Robison, heir of David Robison of Lauderdale County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 5120) granting a pension to 
Mary Kuchar—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5121) granting a pension to Anton Slama— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5122) granting an increase of pension to 
James Rozporka—to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5123) for the relief of heirs of Adele 
Fowler, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 5124) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William H. Richmond—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 5125) granting an increase of 
pension to Francis Hoey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5126) for the relief of the heirs of Jenkins 
& Havens—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: A bill (H. R. 5127) granting a pension 
to Peter J. Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALLACE: A bill (H. R. 5128) for the relief of Re- 
becca Walthall, widow, and the heirs of John Walthall, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 5129) granting an increase 
of pension to Nathan Laughner—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5130) granting an eh of pension 
Jonas L. Mull to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5131) granting an increase of pension 
James A, Morrison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5132) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Campbell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5133) granting an increase of pension 
Freeland H. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5134) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph C. Pettigrew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5135) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel R. Smith—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5136) granting an increase of pension 
Elias M. Pierce—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5137) granting an increase of pension 
Walter Harwood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5188) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Soles—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5139) granting an increase of pension to 
John Woods—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5140) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. Cunningham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5141) granting an increase of pension to 
Nobert E. Van Naten—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5142) granting a pension to Adaline Clark— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5143) granting a pension to William P, 
Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5144) granting a pension to James §, 
Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5145) granting a pension to George Warren 
Sawyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5146) granting a pension to John Suther- 
land—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5147) for the relief of Alexander Brown— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5148) granting an honorable discharge to 
Lucien P. Rogers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5149) to correct the war record of Caleb F. 
Higbee—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5150) correcting record of Oliver M, 
Hanna—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5151) correcting record of John Evans to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of Charles and Anna Grock, 
asking for an investigation of alleged oppression of themselves 
in the federal court—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: Petition of George D. 
Fischer and others, of New York, against duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Papers to accompany bill granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas Henderson—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of L. C. Campbell, of Gratiot, and F. R. Martin, 
of Roscoe, Ohio, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CARLIN: Paper to accompany bill for relief of estate 
of Mrs. William C. Fitzhugh—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. COOK: Petition of the Pennsylvania Free Hide 
League, favoring remoyal of duty on hides—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of Bush & Rayner, of Philadelphia, against re- 
duction of the tariff on lumber—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


Also, petitions of the German-American Hosiery Company, 
Thomas E. Brown & Son, Lee Hosiery Mills, employees of the 
Brown Knitting Company, Thomas W. Buck Hosiery Company, 
employees of William B. Threapleton’s Sons, and the Glenn 
Knitting Company, all of Philadelphia, Pa., against any 
changes in tariff schedules on hosiery—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of sundry voters of 
the First Congressional District of Wisconsin, favoring repeal 
of duty on hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of citizens of Clinton, Iowa, 
favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mili Workers, Local Union No. 2, 
Sandy Hill, N. Y., against reduction of the tariff on wood pulp— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Porto Rico, favor- 
ing tariff on coffee and retention of tariff on tea and tobacco— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: Petitions of Thomas Woods & 
Son and James U. Myers, of Zenas; Blish Milling Company, of 
Seymour; and Grafton Johnson, of Greenweod, all in the State 
of Indiana, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL: Petition of Miles Clark, 
of Erieville, N. Y., favoring reduction of duty on raw and 
refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce in favor of countervailing duty on petroleam—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Jackson Grocery Company and San Fran- 
cisco Labor Union, against duty on tea and coffee—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of E. C. Kopp & Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., favoring increase of duty on post cards—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petition of Rockford (III.) Lodge, Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, for a reserve in Wyoming—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting an increase of pension 
to Charles A. Clooke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company of Chicago, 
opposing reduction of duty on lumber—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of T. Murray McCallum, of Streator, Ill., favor- 
ing reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRONNA: Petition of Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Lodge, 
No. 255, Beneyolent and Protective Order of Elks, for an ap- 
propriation to create a reserve in the State of Wyoming for the 
protection of the American elk—to the Committee on the.Pub- 
lic Lands. 

Also, a petition of local union of the American Society of 
Equity of Ramsey County, N. Dak., against reduction of the 
present duties on grains—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of H. D. Siebring and 5 others, 
of Holland, Minn., against parcels-post and postal savings bank 
bills—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Fred Frutiger, of Holland, Minn., favoring 
reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Agnes Burns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of F. G., F. A., and L. D. Wool, of 
San Jose, Cal, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of representatives of the entire commercial 
interests of the Pacific coast, for government operated or as- 
sisted line of steamships in the Pacific Ocean—to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of citizens of San Francisco and San Jose, Cal., 
against duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of Saghaunuck Grange, No. 100, Ells- 
worth, Conn., favoring legislation for parcels-post and postal 
savings bank laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of Somerset Grange, 
No. 1662, of Barnesville, Ohio, asking for reduction of duty on 
sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUFF: Petition of Lumbermen’s Exchange of Phila- 
delphia, favoring increase of duty on lumber—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOYCE: Petition of J. T. Shuman and sundry citizens 
of Guernsey and Noble counties, Ohio, against reduction of the 
tariff on wools—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KNAPP: Petition of National Coffee and Tea Asso- 
ciation, protesting against any duty on coffee and tea—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Petition of Manchester Grange, No. 1374, 
Patrons of Husbandry, favoring establishment of parcels post 
and United States banks—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. LASSITER: Petition of Petersburg (Va.) Lodge, No. 
237, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, for an American 
elk reservation in Wyoming—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. LAWRENCE: Petition of 900 woolen mill workers of 
North Adams, Mass., against reduction of existing tariff duties 
on woolen goods of foreign manufacture—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: Petition of C. C. Pease and others, of the 
Thirteenth Illinois District, favoring repeal of duty on hides—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McHENRY: Petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, 
favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Sunbury (Pa.) Lodge, No. 267, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, for an appropriation to create a 
reserve in the State ‘of Wyoming for the protection of the 
American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MOORE of Texas: Paper to accompany bill for relief 
of heirs of W. B. Trotter—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petitions of employees of Grand Rapids 
Pulp and Paper Company; also employees of Ne Koos Ka Ed- 
wards Paper Company, of Wisconsin, against reduction of tariff 
on print paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of certain residents of Hastings, 
Nebr., against parcels-post and postal savings bank bills—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. REID: Paper to accompany bill for relief of James 
A. Hill, heir of Jane Rose—to the Committee on War Claims, 
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By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Post Card Manufacturers and 
Allied Trades Protective Association, favoring tariff on litho- 
graphic prints as per Payne tariff bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Seaboard Trading Company, favoring re- 
qachon of duty on salt fish—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. SWASEY: Petition of sundry citizens of Bath, Me., 
and vicinity, and Portland, Me., and vicinity, for improvement 
of Bass Harbor bar and Deer Island thoroughfare, on coast of 
Maine—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Michigan: Petition of citizens of Michigan, 
favoring creation of National Highways Commission—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Houghton, Vulcan, and Negaunee, 
all of Michigan, opposing duty on tea and coffee—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fray, March 26, 1909. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

PANAMA CANAL. 

Mr. WANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp certain editorials from the Engineering 
News, entitled “The reasons why the lock plan for the Panama 
Canal is preferable to the sea-level plan,” together with the ac- 
companying illustrations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to print in the Recorp the matter referred 
to. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would inquire whether the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
made any inquiry as to the cost of the illustrations which he 
asks to haye printed? 

Mr. WANGER. Mr. Speaker, the cost of the illustrations 
will be nothing at all. The printing will be the mere item. The 
illustrations will be furnished by the Engineering News, if per- 
mission is given to have them appear. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I think it is a very doubtful prac- 
tice, a practice that is open to many objections, to fill the 
Record with illustrations, aside from purely outline cuts that 
are necessary to illuminate the text. I would further inquire of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania if his illustrations have any 
other purpose, and if they are necessary to an understanding of 
the text? 

Mr. WANGER. I think they are reasonably necessary, Mr, 
Speaker, to an understanding of the text. Many of them are 
simply engineering sketches. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. WANGER. Certainly. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to state in regard 
to this that that is one of the best articles on the Panama Canal 
that has ever been written. The Engineering News sent one of 
its editors, a civil engineer named Baker, who is an expert 
on these matters, at its own expense, and not on the ship that 
the present President of the United States used, to examine 
and report the facts as he found them on the Panama Canal, and 
the reasons why the lock system should prevail. I am familiar 
with the article, hence I speak knowingly. These illustrations, 
while not absolutely essential, will be of the greatest service 
in understanding the text. To an engineer they would not be 
necessary, but to a layman I think they would be, and there- 
fore I hope the gentleman’s request will prevail. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, having been given an opportunity 
to examine the illustrations, I wish to remark that I would 
withdraw my objection if the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Wancee] will limit his request to a consent to have 
printed such drawings as are necessary to illustrate the text. 
It certainly is not necessary to publish a half-tone picture 
showing the scene of a sinking of a railway track over the 
black swamp in Panama or to have a picture of the Chagres 
River near Gorgona. There are several pictures of that char- 
acter, and I would suggest to the gentleman it would be well 
for him to limit his request to such outline drawings as are 
necessary to illustrate and make plain the text. 

Mr. WANGER. Mr. Speaker, I should be sorry to limit the 
request exclusively to outline drawings, as I think the photo- 
graph of the so-called “ flat arch” of the old church in Panama 
it would be well to have printed. 
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Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the gentleman 
change his request, to make it a House document instead of 
printing it in the Recorp, It is very unusual to print such a 
thing in the RECORD. 
oe WANGER. Very well, I will modify my request to that 

nt. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania modifies 
his request to the extent indicated. Is there objection to the 
request that it be printed as a House document with the illus- 
trations (H. Doc. No. 10)? 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would inquire whether this article is in approval or criticism of 
the lock-type canal? 

ay WANGER. This is in approval of the lock type of 
cana 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered. 

MAJ. PIERRE CHARLES L'ENFANT. 


Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up and consider at this time Senate concurrent resolution No. 2, 
respecting the remains of Maj. Pierre Charles L’Enfant, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution 2. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 5 concurring) 
That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby granted 
the use of the Rotunda of the Capitol on the occasion of the removal of 
the remains of Maj. Pierre Charles L’Enfant from the present resting 

lace—the Digges farm, in Prince George County, Md.—to Arlington 
ational Cemetery, where the remains will be reinterred, such use of 
the Rotunda to be for a part of one day, and to be on such day and 
under such supervision as ong se approved by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
concurrent resolution. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
TARIFF. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the purpose of the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 1438. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, Mr. OLMSTED in 
the chair. i 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Cha hears none. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
my intention at this time to make a speech upon the general 
proposition of the tariff, or to discuss the lumber or coal scied- 
ules. I hope I may have an opportunity to discuss the lumber 
and coal question before this discussion closes. My purpose 
this morning is to talk for a short time in regard to the employ- 
ment of oriental labor, and especially to reply to some state- 
ments made by the distinguished gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. The other day 
in making his statement he left the impression that the evidence 
before his committee showed that only about 5 per cent of the 
labor employed in the shingle and lumber mills of British 
Columbia were oriental labor. I attempted at that time to in- 
terrupt him, in order that I might call his attention to the error 
which he had made. I was not successful. I will say, however, 
to the credit of the distinguished gentleman, that he made a 
partial correction in the Recorp in regard to the testimony of 
the witness that he claimed showed this, and I am very glad 
that he did. But the statement that he had made, which has 
gone out to the country, that only 5 per cent of he men em- 
ployed in the lumber and shingle mills of British Columbia are 
Orientals, is unjust to the country, the people of my State, and 
to the gentleman himself. I want to take up for a moment the 
testimony—the witness upon which he relied when he made 
that statement—and call his attention to some errors that that 
witness made. 

In the first place, I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that the man whom he mentioned, Mr. W. A. Anstie, whose 
testimony is found on page 3130 of Schedule D, did not ap- 
pear before his committee. He was not a witness. He was 
not even under oath, he made no affidavit, and there was no op- 
portunity to cross-examine him. Now, what that witness did 
do was to write a letter to one Theodore M. Knappen, who 


constitutes the National Conservation League of this country 
in himself, a man who came down here before the committee 
under false pretenses, who said he was a real estate agent, that 
he was here in interest of conserving the forests, while as a 
matter of fact, as I am informed, he is a timber owner in 
Canada and was here in his own interest and the interest of 
those associated with him. Now, what this witness does state 
in the letter written to Mr. Knappen 

Mr. NYE. May I ask the gentleman a question? Have you 
any personal acquaintance with Mr. Knappen? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. NYE. I do know who he is, and I take pleasure 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know who he is, 
but I have a decided opinion as to what he is; it is shown by 
the testimony in the RECORD. 

Mr. NYE. I personally know him, and I have always re- 
garded him with great respect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have not very much re- 
spect for a man who appears before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee representing himself as the representative of the Na- 
tional Conseryation League and then admits that he is the whole 
league himself. He is the individual who formed it for the ex- 
press purpose of coming down and testifying before the Ways 
and Means Committee, hoping thereby to conceal his real pur- 
pose. Now, I will yield further, if I have the time, when I get 
through. Now, what this witness does state in regard to the 
employment of Orientals is that in his district, in the 65 
mills which he represents, in good times only 5 per cent is em- 
ployed, and F call the gentleman’s attention [Mr. Payne] that 
in that statement he includes 4,000 men who work in the mills 
and 6,000 men who work in the woods, and by law they are 
prohibited from employing Orientals in British Columbia for 
work in the woods; so, according to his own statement, he em- 
ploys about 12 per cent instead of 5 in the mills which he rep- 
resents, But the greatest error the gentleman from New York 
makes in relying upon this so-called witness” is that the mills 
of which he spoke are not situated on the Pacific coast. They 
are 400 or 500 miles from the Pacific coast, over in what is 
known as the “mountain region.” I was not contending that 
50 per cent of the labor in that region was oriental, but, from 
information, I may add that I believe it is, notwithstanding 
the letter that Mr. Knappen filed from this interested witness. 

I want to call attention further to his witness’s testimony 
and see whether or not he is to be relied upon, even in the 
statement he has made. He says further in his testimony: 

With reference to Chinese immigration, I would say that there has 
been in force for some time a head tax of $500 on every Chinaman 

into the country, and this is practically prohibitive, as the re- 
turns for the past few years demonstrate. 

Let us see whether he states the truth about that or not. I 
turn over in the hearings to page 3170, and find there a state- 
ment made by Mr. W. L. MacKenzie, commissioner, to the gov- 
ernor-general, in which he says that the Chinese that came into 
the two ports of Victoria and Vancouver in the year 1907 was 
1,266, or over 120 a month. Does that look as though he made 
a true statement when he said the law was practically prohibi- 
tive? That same statement shows that during that year of 1907 
11,438 Orientals came into those two ports. There are only a 
little over 200,000 white people in British Columbia. With 
11,000 Orientals coming in in one year, it does not seem to me 
as though it was a prohibitive law, or that it was checking toa 
very great extent the coming of these foreigners. 

I want to call attention to a further statement made by this 
witness when he gives you to understand, as he bas further on 
in his testimony, that there are but few Orientals in British 
Columbia. I find that Mr. Clark, United States immigration 
commissioner at Toronto, says that there are not less than 
60,000 Chinese, Hindoos, and Japanese in British Columbia, prac- 
tically 25 per cent of the population, and 25 per cent of the 
population of Orientals means more than 50 per cent of the 
men who are able to work, because all these Orientals are men. 
So much for the favorite witness, the 5 per cent witness, of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne]. He referred to none 
other. I do not believe that any man could have been found 
to testify to any such statement before the committee where 
cross-examination might have shown the truth. 

Now, the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee seemed to speak somewhat lightly, and I think with 
something of a sneer, of the fact that some witnesses had ap- 
peared before that committee and had presented affidavits and 
pictures showing the amount of oriental labor employed in 
British Columbia. I happen to know how those pictures came 
to be made. I took a trip through British Columbia last year 
in an automobile; and ‘as I passed these lumber mills and saw 
these Orientals and Chinamen employed in all of them, I became 
impressed with the amount of oriental labor in British Co- 
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lumbia. I had never before had the opportunity of witnessing 
it, and I on my return—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the gentleman mean to say that he visited 
all the lumber camps? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I said all the mills that 
I saw were employing Orientals. On my return I was talking 
with some lumbermen in Bellingham; I told them of what I had 
seen. I suggested to one that they ought to get photographs 
showing those conditions; that there might be some dispute as 
to the fact as to whether or not oriental labor was employed 
in those mills to such an extent. Events have demonstrated 
that I was correct in that surmise. On my suggestion, and un- 
der the direct promise made to me, those pictures that appear 
here in these hearings were made. When I inquired what had 
become of them they stated that instead of sending them to me 
they had sent them to the Ways and Means Committee. 

Now, I want to analyze a few statements in regard to the 
oriental labor that is employed on the Pacific coast, not the inter- 
mountain region, but on the Pacific coast in British Columbia. 
I am reading from the hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee. The first man who testified, or rather who made an 
affidavit and sent it to the Ways and Means Committee, was Mr. 
Richard W. Douglas, of Seattle. He personally inspected eight 
mills. He is a reputable gentleman, He found 20 per cent of 
the men employed were white and 80 per cent Orientals. The 
next man was Mr. F. D. Becker, of Seattle, a man who had 
had the management of three different mills in British Columbia 
at different times, and he testified that in those three mills 90 
per cent of the men employed in the planing mills were Chinese, 
and 50 per cent of the entire crew of the three mills were 
Orientals. Mr. Frank L. Housley, of Bellingham, who has been 
in the lumber business a good many years, testified that he 
went to British Columbia for the purpose of making inquiry 
concerning the employment of oriental labor; that he visited 
four lumber mills, and that he found 44 whites and 561 
Orientals. That he visited nine shingle mills, and found that 
they employed 131 whites and 690 Orientals; he said that one 
of the shingle mills he visited employs the largest proportion of 
white labor of any mill in British Columbia. I think this 
shows he was fair and not attempting to single out the mills 
that employed oriental labor. He found that these 13 mills 
employed 175 white men and 1,251 Orientals. When I made the 
statement the other day that 50 per cent was the amount of 
oriental labor employed in British Columbia, I placed it entirely 
too low. Further investigation shows that it is nearer 75 per 
cent. 

Now the question will doubtless suggest itself as to whether 
or not there are Orientals employed in the shingle mills and the 
lumber mills in the State of Washington. There are 13,950 
American citizens, white men, employed in shingle mills in the 
State of Washington and only 41 Orientals. In the State of 
Washington there are 110,000 men employed in the lumber and 
shingle industry and 1,500 Orientals. In the city of Belling- 
ham, a city almost on the border, only 20 miles from the British 
Columbia line, there are 1,200 men employed, and not one 
Oriental—1,200, every one of them white men; and within a 
few miles of these Canadian mills that employ 50 to 80 per cent 
Orientals 4,000 men are employed in the sawmills of Seattle, 
every one of them white. The wages of this oriental labor, on 
the average, is only one-half of what is paid to the white men 
employed in the mills in the State of Washington. 

Mr. SCOTT. What wages are paid to the Orientals in Wash- 
ington, as compared to the wages paid to the same class of labor 
in British Columbia? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am not able to state 
that, because we have only 41 out of 14,000 employed in the 
shingle mills and 1,500 out of 110,000. I did not look into the 
question because it is so insignificant that it cuts no figure, and 
for that reason I have not investigated it. 

Mr. ESCH. What is the comparative capacity of the labor? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is what I am going 
to state. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Did you make this statement you are now 
making before the committee? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. They were all made by 
witnesses who appeared before the committee. Now, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin has asked in regard to the efficiency of the 
oriental labor as compared with the white labor. That is a 
fair question. White labor, upon an average, will produce 
more in a given time than oriental labor. The difference be- 
tween the cost of production by white labor and by oriental 
labor is not sufficient, however, to overcome the difference in 
the wages; or, in other words, it costs more to produce a thou- 
sand feet of lumber by white labor than it does to produce a 
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It costs more to produce a 
The 
difference as to shingles is greater than it is as to lumber. 
Then there is another condition that should be taken into con- 


thousand feet by oriental labor. 
thousand shingles by white labor than by oriental labor. 


sideration. In working in the mills there are a great many 
places where it happens a man is placed in charge of a certain 
machine, and the machine regulates the amount produced, not 
the man. In this case the amount done by oriental labor is 
just the same as that done by white labor, because the machine 
regulates the quantity. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he knows what the labor cost is for the production of 
a thousand feet of lumber? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
state that from memory. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jeresy. I think it is very important. 
Does the gentleman know what is the labor cost of the produc- 
tion of a thousand shingles? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
ments here. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. If the gentleman will allow me, I can 
state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I did not know it, but 
I have it under my hand, right here. According to the state- 
ment made by Mr. Blodel, who is one of the foremost manu- 
facturers in our State and who owns mills in British Columbia 
as well as in Washington, and has operated mills in both coun- 
tries, it costs to produce a thousand shingles by white labor, 
55 cents, and to produce them by Chinese labor 25 cents. 
Chinese are more largely employed in the shingle mills of Brit- 
ish Columbia than any other Orientals. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. What is the value of a thou- 
sand shingles? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
value is. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. What would they sell for 
per thousand? , 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. About $1.50. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. And what is the tariff? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Thirty cents a thousand. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. At present? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. And the proposed tariff is 
nothing? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The proposed tariff is the 
same. I want to make it clear, so that the Republican party 
ean not escape the responsibility as far as this oriental labor is 
concerned. I have shown the facts. What will you do? We 
have always talked about protecting the labor of this country 
from the ruinous competition of the labor of foreign countries. 
We have an opportunity here and now to show whether or not 


I would not undertake to 


It is set out in the state- 


I do not know what the 


“we are going to back up what we have said with our voices by 


our votes. There can be no escape from this situation. I chal- 
lenge any man who shall follow me hereafter to produce com- 
petent evidence to show that the statement I have made here 
is not correct, when I declare that over 50 per cent of the men 
engaged in the lumber and shingle mills of British Columbia 
are Orientals; that they are paid practically one-half less wages 
than American labor; that the cost of production is less in 
British Columbia. I want some gentlemen who favor this re- 
duction on lumber, and who have favored placing coal upon the 
free list, to give me one reason that I can present to my people 
in the State of Washington why I should vote for this bill. 

Let me briefly restate for emphasis this proposition in regard 
to the use of oriental labor in the Pacific States of the North- 
west in the lumber and shingle industry as compared with Brit- 
ish Columbia. Fifty per cent of the men employed in the lum- 
ber and shingle mills of British Columbia are Japanese, Chinese, 
and Hindoos. Of the 110,000 men working in the timber mills 
of Washington all are white but 1,500, and nearly all are Ameri- 
can citizens. White labor in Washington receives twice as 
much wages as oriental labor in British Columbia. The pro- 
tection of this white labor from the deadly competition of this 
oriental labor is a responsibility that rests upon the Republican 
party, and it is a responsibility that the Republican party can 
not escape. 

Mr. PAYNE. I should like to ask the gentleman two or 
three questions, if it will not interrupt him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE. What proportion of the men employed in the 
lumber industry are employed in the woods? How does it com- 
pare with the number employed in the mills? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think it is probably 
equal or a little greater. 
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Mr. PAYNE. Greater; and under the laws of British Colum- 
bia they can not employ any Orientals in the woods. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; they can not. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, I do not see that the gentleman has any 
cause to complain of the statement I made the other day. Does 
not Mr. Anstey in his letter say that his district, which is the 
interior district of British Columbia, produces about 60 per 
cent of the lumber of British Columbia? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; that is what he 
states. 

Mr. PAYNE. And in that interior district the number of 
Orientals employed is 5 per cent? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Five per eent, adding the 
two together; yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; adding all those employed in the lumber 
industry, the number of Orientals is 5 per cent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Defining the lumber in- 
dustry as separate from the logging industry, no; but taking 
them together, he so states. 

Mr. PAYNE. Did I not state to the gentleman the other day 
that some witnesses had appeared who estimated it as high as 
80 per cent, when the gentleman said he estimated it at 50? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Then, what is the gentleman complaining about 
in my statement? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am complaining because 
you left the impression in three different statements in your 
speech, on pages 187, 189, and 190, if I call the pages correctly, 
that the evidence before your committee showed that only 5 per 
cent of oriental labor was employed. 

Mr. PAYNE. Did I not say there was such evidence before 
the committee, and the gentleman denied it, and then I referred 
him to the page? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman did say 
that a witness appeared before the committee who said that 
only 5 per cent of the labor employed in British Columbia was 
oriental labor, and I did dispute it. 

Mr. PAYNE. And I gave the gentleman the page and the 
name of the witness? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; and I went and 
looked it up, and the witness did not so testify. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the witness did so testify, according to 
the gentleman’s admission just now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will read it to you. 

Mr. PAYNE. The witness stated that he was in the interior 
district, and they made 60 per cent of the lumber of British 
Columbia in his district, and that 5 per cent of the labor there 
was oriental labor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; but I call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to the fact that he did not limit it to 
the interior district when I attempted to interrupt him. He 
did put it in the Recorp, and I thank him for it. But when the 
gentleman was on the floor and I attempted to interrupt him, 
he did not limit it to the interior. 

Mr. PAYNE. When I found the statement I read a sentence 
and handed it to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am glad the gentleman 
corrected it in his printed speech. 

Mr. PAYNE. Did I not hand it to you? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. And later, when I at- 
tempted to interrupt you and show you you had made a mis- 
take 

Mr. PAYNE. Then the gentleman said I was mistaken about 
it, and I took the book and verified it and put in the RECORD 
what was in the book. I do not see how the gentleman has 
any quarrel with me as to the statement I made before the 
House. Whether that witness told the truth or not I do not 
pretend to say. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will tell the gentleman 
the quarrel I had with him. Perhaps the gentleman had great 
provocation, but I had the evidence by me, and I wanted to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact that this was a region 
that was from 300 to 500 miles from that I was talking about, 
and he would not permit me to interrupt him nor permit me to 
read the sentence to show that he was mistaken and was leay- 
ing a wrong impression on the country. I repeat that this was 
not a witness before the committee, and this fact I also wanted 
to call to the gentleman’s attention. 

Mr. PAYNE. When I was talking the gentleman from Wash- 
ington was continually interrupting me at every sentence be- 
fore I completed it, and I asked him to allow me to complete 
my sentence. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; I do not think I in- 
terrupted the gentleman at every sentence, 


Mr. PAYNE. At the suggestion of the gentleman, I left that 
colloquy out of the RECORD. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. As I understand the proposed tariff, it fs 
30 cents on shingles in the Payne bill, and the Dingley bill also, 
as far as shingles are concerned. Does the gentleman want to 
increase that duty? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I certainly do, and I will 
tell the gentleman why. I made a statement the ether day, 
which the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] challenged, 
when I said the shingle mills in my eountry shut down from 
three to six months every year. He challenged that statement, 
and said “last year.” That is a fact relating not only to 
last year, but it has been so for many years. I think I would 
be safe in saying that for the last ten years these mills were 
shut down from three to six months. It is a matter of common 
knowledge; something that would require no evidence to prove. 
They close down from three to six months a year, because 
they can not run in competition with the shingle mills across 
the line because of better timber and oriental labor. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The tariff duty of 30 cents is not sufficient 
to protect the difference in wages on each side of the line? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; considering differ- 
ence in other conditions. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

A Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will gladly, if I have the 
me, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes re 
maining. 

Mr. MANN. I will ask the gentleman to yield to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will yield two and a 
half minutes to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. I do not want to take the gentleman’s time. I 
simply rose to ask him whether there has been any increase in 
the shingle mills in his State within the last ten years? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think so. 

Mr. MANN. During the time that they have been shut down 
half of the time, as the gentleman says, how much has been the 
increase, 100, 200, 300, or 700 per cent? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. If my colleague will yield 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will yield te my col- 
league, although I can answer the question. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I will call the gentleman’s attention to fig- 
ures that are absolutely conclusive. The basic question is how 
many shingles are sent into Canada and how many are sent 
to us? 

Mr. MANN. That would not answer my question. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. It reaches the heart of the controversy. 

Mr. MANN. That is the opinion of the gentleman from 
Washington, but I would rather have an answer to my question. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. If the gentleman contends that we can 
manufacture shingies just as cheap as Canada, then the im- 
ports and exports should balance. 

Mr. MANN. I am asking for information which I have not 
received. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. 
wait a minute. 


The gentleman will receive some if he will 


Mr. MANN. But not what I want. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. You will get something that will do you 
good. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. It is like the patent medicine. The gentleman 


wants to give me something good, but I prefer the brand I ask 
for. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUSHMAN. It is a brand in accordance with the fact 
that in the last five years Canada has sent to us shingles to 
the value of two and one-third million dollars, and during those 
five years we have only sent $75,000 worth of shingles into 
Canada. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Now, one other matter I 
want to touch upon before my time has entirely expired. The 
distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
the other day read a dispatch from Pittsburg showing the result 
of this bill on certain mills situated there. I hope and believe 
that the dispatch read by the gentleman is true. I hold in my 
hand a letter from Mr. E. G. Ames, of the Port Gamble Mill 
Company, one of the largest concerns in the world. He is one 
of the best-known citizens in my State, a man whose reputation 
for truth and honesty is equal to that of any man in the State 
of Washington or any other State. I want to put into the 
Record a statement from that letter against the dispatch from 
Pittsburg which the gentleman read. 
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After discussing the question of the new bill and what the 
effect has been, Mr. Ames adds this paragraph: 

No one seems to know exactly what to do. Eastern buy 
buying, as they do not care to stock up on a falling market. 
is, during the past thirty ar. that more mills are shutting 
cargo business is always affected in roy tig with the rail branch. 
When rail business is bad, rail mills t can engage in cargo trade, 
with the result that both branches of the trade are bad. Shingle mills 
are shutting down, and in the last two weeks two large cargo Is have 
decided to shut down, and one which has been shut down for the past 
year and was considering starting Bp on the tst of April is still in doubt 
as to future prospects and has decided to remain shut down indefinitely, 

th our own concern we are now rupning about three-quarters 
capacity, and we have decided to shut down a part of one of our plants, 
so that probably, beginning with next Monday morning, we will be run- 
ning only one-half capacity. 

The complaint that I have to make of this bill is that while 
the industries in New England, in Pennsylvania, in New York, 
are protected, while their mills are running and while addi- 
tional men are being employed, in my State exactly the reverse 
is true. Out in the State of Washington the mills are closing; 
men are being thrown out of employment. It recalls the days 
under the Wilson bill, when I saw 1,500 people in one line walk- 
ing through the streets of Seattle begging for work; I want 
some of the gentlemen upon the Committee on Ways and Means 
who are going to follow me to tell me wherein this bill differs 
from the Wilson bill in so far as my industries are concerned. 
How can I expect any different result from those following the 
Wilson bill? 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that under the Wilson bill certain 
classes of lumber were placed on the free list, but under this 
bill there is left a protection of only less than 6 per cent ad 
valorem, and coal is placed upon the free list, while it was left 
40 per cent under the Wilson bill. Will some of these gentle- 
men please tell me how I can go back to my constituents and, 
as a Republican and as a protectionist, say to them that this 
bill is better than the one that is now upon the statute books? 
Talk about protecting raw material. You talk about lumber, 
and the gentleman from Indiana on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee [Mr. Crumpackrr] yesterday classed lumber as raw 
material. 

I happen to know something about the gentleman’s district, 
and I want to say to him that there are probably more men in 
my district working in the lumber mills and the shingle mills, 
producing what he calls raw material, than he has living in 
his entire district. There are more men, there are more people, 
dependent for a living upon what he calls raw material, lum- 
ber and shingles, in my district, than live in his district alto- 
gether. What you call raw material here is a finished product 
with us. You have, in the gentleman's district, protected the 
steel mills, but what you call the finished product there is the 
raw material for our shipbuilders and for the men who con- 
struct our buildings in my country. You talk about wool being 
raw material, It is raw material for the people here, but it 
is not raw material in my country. Yon talk about lumber 
being raw material, and yet 80 per cent of the entire value of 
lumber is paid directly in wages to the men who work in the 
mills. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is my friend satisfied with the duty on wool? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have no objection to the 
duty on wool as it stands. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the gentleman see any difference between 
the duty on wool in this bill and in the Wilson bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I say I have no objection 
to it. What I am complaining of is this, that you insist that 
everything we produce shall be placed on the free list, or else 
shall have practically no protection. They are your raw ma- 
terials, and you contend they must be cheap, while the raw ma- 
terials that we buy from you you insist must be protected; in 
other words, our raw materials you insist must be cheap, while 
your raw materials must be high, 

You want to protect yourself, but not your neighbor. That is 
what I am complaining about—protection in spots, with your- 
self always in the spots protected, 

Mr. PAYNE. Again I ask the gentleman about wool. Has 
the gentleman forgotten about wool? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; I have no objection 
to wool. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Lumber is our product. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. We have little wool in my 
district. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman has a good many 


cattle out there? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; and they talk about 
hides being raw material. Leather is raw material in our coun- 
try. We have a number of boot and shoe manufactories in 
Seattle. Leather is a raw material out there. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman just made a statement about the 
number of people in his district working in the mills, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman make the statement ad- 
visedly, as compared with the number of people living in the 
„ by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crum- 
PACKER 
. Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think so, if it is an 
average district. 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman investigated? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. There are 110,000 people in our State in 
the lumber business. 

i Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Go ahead with the ques- 
on. 

Mr. MANN. I wanted to know whether the gentleman had 

made actual comparison or if it was merely hot air. 

4 Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Go ahead with the ques- 
on. 

Mr. MANN. That is the question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Is the gentleman through? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman says he has made a compari- 
son, I am through; but if he has not, I simply want te call his 
attention to the fact that the votes in the two districts are about 
the same. The gentleman received himself a vote of over 39,000, 
and that might naturally give him the impression that his dis- 
trict had increased yery largely in population, while the district 
of the gentleman from Indiana had not; but the faci is that 
both districts have had the increase in population, and the yote 
last fall in both districts was about the same. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Well, it may be true with 
that particular district—— 

Mr. MANN. That is the reason I asked whether tbe gentle- 
man had made the comparison of districts. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I did take occasion to look 
at the vote in the district of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Payne], and I found while I have a half million people in 
my district, according to his report he has less than 200,000. It 
is probably not true of the district of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, whose district extends up to near Chicago. It has had a 
rapid growth in that particular district, as I think it includes 
the town of Gary. 

Mr. MANN. While the census returns probably are not 
reliable in either district, the vote in either district was ex- 
tremely large last fall and is about the same. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think the percentage of 
the vote cast in his district is much larger than mine, according 
to the population. 

Mr. MANN, I think it should be just the other way. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; the gentleman is mis- 
taken. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman from Indiana has more 
people, probably, who did not vote in his district than the gentle- 
man from Washington has. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not think it is mate- 
rial to this discussion; but for the enlightenment of the gentle- 
man I will say he is very much mistaken, because one reason is 
a man has to reside in my State a year before he can vote, and 
a large number have come into my State within the last year. 
Another thing, there is practically no political contest in my 
district. As the gentleman will notice, I was elected by the in- 
significant majority of 18,500. It is practically all one way, and 
there is no great effort made to get out the vote. I happened to 
live in Indiana once myself, and I know the percentage, as a 
rule, is very much less there, because when I lived in Indiana 
we let no voter escape. 

Mr. PAYNE. I desire to state to the gentleman that there 
was no controversy in my district. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am glad there was not. 

Mr. PAYNE. But the gentleman has compared my district 
with his. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am comparing the per- 
centage of the population as compared with the vote, and you 
do not have one-half the population in your district that I have 
in mine. However, I do not think this is material. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Washington a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Is it not a fact that the people 
who started out advocating free lumber in this bill asserted 
that there was a lumber trust in this country which controlled 
the manufacture of lumber, and then I would like to ask him if 
they have not wholly and entirely failed to establish that as a 
fact? Then I would like to ask him if they did not start out 
with the other proposition that free lumber would conserve the 
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forests of this country and have failed wholly and completely to 
establish that fact? 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Well, I do not like to pass 


upon the evidence for the gentlemen of the committee. It is 
before the House. In my opinion they did fail, but I am not 
discussing that particular question; but there is one statement 
that I will make, and that was that, according to the statement 
of a member-of the Ways and Means Committee, and I make 
this statement because he has given me permission to do so—I 
refer to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry]—every 
witness who appeared before that committee asking for a reduc- 
tion of the tariff upon lumber had, either directly or indirectly, 
an interest in timber in Canada, every one of them. 

Mr. PAYNE. Did he tell you this further fact that every 
gentleman who appeared for retaining the duty on lumber was 
interested in lumber in this country? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know whether 
he did or not, but I understand that is the fact and I was just 
going to say that every man who appeared there asking that 
the lumber duty be retained was interested in timber in this 
country; and that to my mind absolutely establishes one fact, 
that the removal of the tariff will benefit the Canadian and its 
retention will benefit the American. 

It seems to me that we ought not to hesitate very long when 
that question is presented. For whom will we legislate, the man 
in this country or the man in Canada; to increase the value 
in America or in British Columbia? The only interests in this 
country that favor the reduction of the tariff on lumber, be- 
sides the men who own timber in Canada, are the railroads. 
The railways that run into the Northwest are interested in it. 
They want to get lumber that they can haul from east of the 
Cassade Mountains into the Mississippi Valley. They can get 
it in Canada; they can not get it in the United States. They are 
very much interested for this reason in free lumber; and they 
are also interested in having the tariff taken off of coal, so that 
they can bring their coal supplies into this country without 
paying a tariff upon it. It is a well-known fact that some of 
these western railways own large mines in Canada, and it is 
to their interest to have coal put upon the free list. 

I want to speak for a few minutes in regard to the shingle 
industry of my State. 

I know a clamor has been raised throughout the country for 
the reduction of the tariff upon forest products. This clamor 
is based upon a misapprehension of the facts, and made without 
knowledge of the existing conditions. To do this would greatly 
injure one of the greatest industries of the country. To re- 
move the tariff upon shingles, notwithstanding the popular be- 
lief of those who live in the East, would have the following 
effects : 

First. It would largely, if not entirely, destroy that industry. 

Second. It would increase the price of shingles to the con- 
sumer. 

Third. It would lead to a waste of the timber supply of the 
country. 

In the State of Washington there are 498 shingle mills. Of 
these nearly all are small and independent concerns. They 
manufacture $12,000,000 worth of shingles annually. They em- 
ploy 14,000 men, all of them white and all American citizens. 
This fact should not be forgotten: That these men receive in 
wages $9,600,000 a year, or 80 per cent of the entire value of 
the output. The State of Washington furnishes about 65 per 
cent of all of the shingles used in the United States. 

DIFFERENCE IN TIMBER. 

The Washington shingle mill is the scavenger of the forest. 
After the lumberman has gone the shingle mill takes up the 
refuse, the split butts, the stumps, the limbs, and tops; any 
portion of the tree that will make a 4-foot stick that has been 
left by the sawmill. Just across an imaginary line, so near 
that the hum of the machine can be heard in the American mill, 
are foreign mills of another country, Canada. These foreign 
mills cut largely from standing timber. Their government re- 
quires them to buy not by the tree or to buy the timber by the 
acre, but only that they pay for the timber they actually manu- 
facture. Therefore their material is better than that used by 
the Washington mills. It takes less sawing, less work, and less 
cost to manufacture a shingle from good timber, free from knots 
and other defects, than it does from poor timber, the refuse of 
the lumberman. This is the first handicap of the American 
manufacturer. 

DIFFERENCE IN WAGES. 

The American workman receives an average of $3.12 per day. 
His competitor at his elbow, with few exceptions, does not 
belong to the white race. Compare their wages with his, 
They receive as follows: The Hindoo, 80 cents to $1.10 per day; 
the Japanese, from $1 to $1.25 per day; while the faithful 


Chinaman is paid by piecework, receiving 25 per cent less for 
the same work than the white man on this side of the line. 
It is true, as I have said, that the white man will, upon an 
average, do more work in a day than the Oriental, but not suffi- 
cient to offset the difference in wages. The Chinaman, while 
not so fast as the white man, is careful and painstaking to a 
degree not reached by any other workman. ‘The shingle that 
he packs is the equal of the best in the world. So, on account 
of the wages paid to the laborer and poor timber, let me repeat, 
it costs more to produce a thousand shingles in Washington than 
in Canada. These disadvantages make certain either that 
wages must be reduced and the white American must produce 
a shingle out of inferior timber as low as the Oriental will 
produce it out of good timber or our mills must close if the 
tariff is removed. The only barrier that stands between the 
shingle mill of Washington and that of Canada is the duty. 
The Washington mill has not a single advantage to overcome 
the handicap of poor timber and high-priced labor outside of 
30 cents per 1,000 tariff. 
CONSERVATION OF THE FORESTS, 


It has been said with a great show of superior wisdom that 
if we buy a pack of shingles from British Columbia we save 
that much of our timber resources. This is far from the fact. 
If our shingle mills in Washington do not run, being, as I 
have said, scavengers of the forest, the waste which now sup- 
plies these mills will rot in the woods, benefiting no one. Not 
only this, but by the removal of this refuse from which our 
shingles are made clearings for valuable farms are begun and 
a lasting improvement is added to the community. Of vital 
importance to forest conservation is the removal of this fallen 
timber, which is of a highly inflammable character, thereby 
reducing the menace of fire, the greatest of all enemies to our 
western forests. 

Instead of the closing of our shingle mills helping forest con- 
servation, it would add greatly to their destruction. If this 
refuse material is made too cheap to be cut into shingles by the 
removal of the tariff, it certainly would be too cheap to be pro- 
tected. Cheap timber will not lead to conservation. The thing 
that is conservated is not the thing that is cheap but the thing 
that is dear, 

WOULD IT REDUCE THE PRICE? 

Our mills must close or reduce wages to the oriental level, 
for the market is already so limited that for many years the 
shingle mills of Washington have been idle several months each 
year. In spite of the tariff the Canadian is already selling 
largely in this country. After the Canadian becomes securely 
established in our market, the supply being less, American com- 
petition being gone, the demand remaining undiminished, does 
anyone believe that the price would be lowered? The whole- 
sale price of shingles has varied greatly within recent years, 
sometimes as much as $1 per thousand. This difference has 
always been promptly absorbed by the broker, the wholesaler, 
and the retailer. The consumer has paid during all the time of 
this fluctuation practically the same price. The retailer never 
changes his prices except in one way—upward. If the retailer, 
the broker, and the manufacturer absorbs a fluctuation of $1 
per thousand upon shingles, the consumer getting no benefit 
therefrom, what reason have we to think that they will not 
absorb the comparatively small change of 30 cents per thousand 
should the tariff be removed? If not only the possibility, but 
the almost certain, should happen, then when we take the im- 
port duty off the shingles Canada should place an export duty 
on them, then we would not only close our mills, waste our for- 
ests, throw our men out of employment, pay a higher price for 
our shingles, but give to Canada the duty, for which the Treas- 
ury at home, fast becoming depleted, is yearning. But conced- 
ing, for the sake of the argument, that Canada would hot do 
this, and that by reducing the American workmen to the level of 
the Oriental we could reduce the price of shingles 3 cents per 100, 
the amount of the tariff upon them, is anyone in this country 
willing to say it shall be done? Will anyone say that it would 
be a wise thing to do? A free trader may be in favor of free 
shingles and know the facts. 

But there is not a single reason for protecting a single indus- 
try in America that can not be urged in behalf of the protec- 
tion of the shingle industry—not one. There are two, and only 
two, reasons why any Republican who believes in the principles 
of his party practiced and preached from the day of Alexander 
Hamilton to the day of Taft should advocate the removal of 
the tariff on shingles, and these are ignorance and fear. The 
duty on shingles should have been doubled. If the opportunity 
is given, I shall offer an amendment to that effect. 

I am a protectionist and a Republican, I believe in protec- 
tion of all the industries of the country, not only my own in- 
dustries, but the industries of every section. My objection to 
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this bill is that it is a high protective bill in New England, in 
many of the Eastern States, and in the Middle West, but in the 
Pacific States of the Northwest it is a free-trade bill. 

I do not believe in placing a burden upon your neighbor that 
you are not willing to bear yourself. I most emphatically pro- 
test against protecting one section at the expense of another. 
If protection is right, then it can not be wrong to protect all; 
if it is wrong, let us abandon it and adopt the theory of our 
ancient and oft-discredited enemy, the Democratic party. Jus- 
tice demands that we protect all or none. This bill smacks too 
much of selfishness and expediency. 

Everywhere it bears the marks of wanting to protect certain 
industries, and in order to do this sacrifices others that the ap- 
pearance of a reduction may be given. If the Ways and Means 
Committee could have known the sentiment of the people to- 
day they would not have been so fearful of revising upward. 
The clamor for a reduction of the tariff has suddenly stilled, 
as men in their sober second thought have begun to realize the 
paralysis of our industries that will follow. In that demand 
they begin to see the silent mill, the deserted factory, the 
smokeless chimney. When it is done and the result follows 
the people will forget the clamor to which we listened. They 
will curse us only for the result. The great criticism of this 
bill that I make is this: It was fear, and not judgment, that 
controlled its construction. [Applause.] 

I will insert in the Rercogp some telegrams that explain 
themselves: 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 27, 1909. 
W. E. HUMPHREY, 


Care House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 


Congratulations on your able stand. Climatic conditions such shingle 
mills can operate the year round. However, owing to Canadian com- 
petition mills have been forced to close from three to four months 
every year for ten years past. ‘This is from personal knowledge. 

Victor H. BECKMAN. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 27, 1999. 
W. BE. HUMPHREY, 


Care House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Four thousand one hundred men employed in Seattle sawmills; all 
white and no Orientals employed. 
Victron H. BECKMAN. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 1909. 
W. E. HUMPHREY, r * 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 


Oriental labor employed in State of Washington approximately 1,500 
of total of 110,000 employed in lumber industry. Authentic statement 
to follow. See our brief before Ways and Means Committee. Con- 

atulations on your stand. Lumber industry much misunderstood by 


‘ogress and people. 
VICTOR H, BECKMAN. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think the 
people of this country are particularly fortunate in having asthe 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] at this time, especially in the prep- 
aration of this tariff bill. I want to do the chairman the honor 
to say that I believe that his knowledge of the tariff laws of this 
country to-day is far superior to that of any other man in the 
country. Therefore I think the people of the country have 
especially been benefited because of his expert knowledge in 
the preparation of this bill. I have not always agreed with 
the gentleman from New York as to the fixing of rates in some 
of the schedules, but it is because I thought that he was wrong 
and that I was right. I have in many instances, however, 
yielded to his good judgment in his explanation of his ideas of 
the correct rates to be fixed on particular articles in the bill. 
I am happy to say, however, that he yielded to my wishes in 
some things, which I considered a great compliment to me. 

If I may be permitted, I will read just a few remarks, and 
then I will take up the question of lumber and will be pleased, 
indeed, to answer the question of any man on any phase of the 
lumber schedule. I will give as courteous and correct a reply 
as I am able to. If I am unable to explain to your satisfac- 
tion any part of that schedule, I will readily yield to your 
better judgment and confess my ignorance of the industry. 

The American people at the last election were called on to 
make choice between two propositions for revising the existing 
tariff law. 

The Democratic party declared, in their platform, for an 
“immediate revision of the tariff by the reduction of import 
duties.” 

The Republican party declared— 
unequivocally for the revision of the tariff by a special session of 
Congress immediately following the inauguration of the next President. 

And it further declared that— 

In all tariff legislation the true principle „ is best main- 
ained duties as 11 the differen 


imposition of such ce 
the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a 
reasonable profit to Rmerican industries, and the benefits that follow 
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are best secured i Docs establishment of maximum and minimum rates, 


* the min 
at home— 

And— 
the maximum to be available to meet discriminations by foreign 
countries against American goods entering their markets, the aim and 
purpose of the Republican policy bei not only to preserve, without 
excessive duties, that security against foreign competition to which 
American manufacturers, farmers, and producers are entitled, but also 
to maintain the high standard of ring of the wage-earners of 
country, who are the most direct beneficiaries of the protective system. 

The American people, by an overwhelming majority, decided 
in favor of the Republican plan for and manner of tariff re- 
vision. Therefore, Mr., Chairman, the Republican platform is 
our chart and compass, and I for one shall be guided and goy- 
erned by it absolutely. Indeed, I am frank to say that had I 
not been fully in accord with it and willing to subscribe to it 
without qualification I could not and would not have accepted 
a seat in this House at the hands of an electorate whose pro- 
fession of political faith it embodies. Entire frankness obliges 
me to say further that, in my opinion, some of the schedules or 
parts of schedules in the bill as reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means do not measure up fully to the standard of 
protection commanded by the platform promises of the Repub- 
lican party, and I trust upon a fuller digestion of all the facts 
presented to the committee amendments will be presented to 
cover such errors and omissions as are shown to exist. With 
the exceptions I have suggested, the bill is good in that in some 
of its schedules, where it has been shown that rates in the 
present law are higher than are necessary to preserve the home 
market to the American producer, those rates have been cut 
down in this bill to the protective limit; and in other schedules, 
where it has been shown to the committee that increased rates 
of duty were required to enable our own producers to success- 
fully compete in the home market with foreign-made products— 
made where wages are only from one-half to one-third as high 
as in this country and where the manner of living of the wage- 
earners is such as no American citizen who is a wellwisher of 
his country would be willing to have his wage-earning fellow- 
citizen live—the rates of duty have been advanced. 

In addition to the revision or review of the whole tariff law, 
and the changes of rates of duty referred to, the committee has 
put in this bill a minimum and maximum proyision, and this I 
regard of the utmost value to all the people of this country 
engaged in gainful pursuits. The minimum rates are, accord- 
ing to our best judgment, only sufficient to cover “the differ- 
ence in cost of production at home and abroad, together with a 
reasonable profit to the American producer,” therefore the mini- 
mum rates of duty on all of the products of the farm, forge, 
and factory, mine and mill, thus enabling the workers thereon 
and therein to receive American wages in their various occu- 
pations, which are from two to four times as much as is 
received for the same work in other countries, consequently to 
live better, eat more and better food, wear more and better 
clothing, and altogether to be better men and women than the 
people occupying similar positions in any other country in the 
world. 

Also, we have made some changes in the administrative 
elauses which are beneficial, so that, as we believe, undervalua- 
tion of imported goods at our customs-houses will be made 
more difficult. Undervaluation is not only a crime in cheating 
the Government of revenue, but by it the American producer is 
robbed of the protection which is promised him by the schedule 
rates, and the effort of the committee is to stop this nefarious 
practice as far as possible. We have consequently established 
specific instead of ad valorem rates to guard against under 
valuations. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill presented by the committee is not per- 
fect—no tariff ever was and, as human knowledge is limited 
and human judgment is fallible, I assume none ever will be— 
but, as I have before said, this bill, taking into consideration 
all the difficulties and perplexities surrounding the formation of 
a tariff law covering 4,000 items, to be operative upon and touch- 
ing the industries and daily life of 90,000,000 of people, and ex- 
cepting the errors and omissions to which I have referred and 
which I hope will be corrected before final passage, I declare as 
my deliberate judgment that this bill will meet the requirements 
of present existing business conditions and the expectation of 
the American people. and not only bring to this country a re- 
turn of the prosperity which we enjoyed before the late panic, 
but a sufficient revenue to meet the expenses of the Government, 
thus justifying the confidence placed in the Republican party 
by the yoters of the country. [Applause.] 

LUMBER. 


Mr. Chairman, much has been said about the duty on 8 
The present rate of duty collected on pine and other lumber, not 


um to represent the normal measure of protection 
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including hard woods, coming into this country from Canada, 
British Columbia, and Mexico is $2 per thousand feet on rough 
sawed lumber, and on dressed lumber or planed lumber an addi- 
tional duty is added, 50 cents for each side or edge planed, 
and another rate of duty on lumber converted into flooring, 
ceiling, siding, and such like. 

The ad valorem rate of duty is 11 per cent, the lowest rate 
of duty collected on any prominent product coming into the 
United States. Every man who purchases lumber and does not 
produce it would like to have lumber placed upon the free list. 
The human family are all selfish. All want the highest measure 
of protection to their own product, whether it be agricultural 
or manufactured or labor, but belieye they could purchase 
the things they consume but do not produce, at a less price, 
if duties on such articles were removed. It is quite inconsist- 
ent for any man to ask for protection on his finished product 
and free trade on his raw material, when his raw material is 
the finished product of his neighbor. The tanners demanding 
free raw hides and protection on leather are most inconsistent 
in such demands. 

The lumber industry in the United States is one of the great 
industries of the country. The production last year reached 
the enormous sum of 40,000,000,000 feet, one-half of which was 
produced in the Southern States. The market value, at the 
point of manufacture, for this lumber is about $15 per thousand 
feet, or a total value of $600,000,000. The cost of production, 
not including stumpage, is about two-thirds of this total sum, 
or $400,000,000; labor receiving at least $300,000,000 of this 
amount. The average freight rate on the entire forty billion 
is about $7.50 per thousand feet. This industry furnishes a 
greater tonnage to transportation than does any other industry 
except agriculture. Seven hundred and fifty thousand to 800,000 
men are ei ployed in the manufacturing of lumber. About 
30,000 sawn.tis are scattered about the country in every State 
in the Union. More than 26,000,000,000 feet of the output is 
produced by small sawmills, none of which cut more than 
10,000,000 feet per year. Some small towns in many States 
are entirely dependent for employment upon this industry. 

It is true our forests are being rapidly depleted of their mag- 
nificent pine timber, and values of stumpage are increasing. 
The lumber industry needs protection only on low grades of 
coarse lumber. Our high grades compete in the markets of the 
world with any lumber from any part of the world, but a very 
large percentage of the product of the tree is low grade, and 
British Columbia is much interested in seeing the duty on lum- 
ber wiped out, that they might enjoy a greater proportion of 
our market. On the low-grade or coarse lumber the operator 
has the greatest struggle to realize a profit or the cost of pro- 
duction, and it is on this the lumbermen are making a desperate 
fight to maintain the small measure of protection now provided 
for in the Dingley law. 

I am a firm believer in protection to every American industry, 
lumber included. I know of no reason why lumber should be 
made the mark for free-trade argument. Men engaged in that 
business are just as honorable and fair in their dealings as any 
other class on earth, and no man, high or low, great or small, 
has any license to make any statement to the contrary. If he 
does make such a statement, he does it with absolute unfairness 
and prejudice and without cause or provocation. 

Under present conditions, prices in all lines of industry are 
depressed, none more so than in the lumber industry. No great 
industry can be mentioned or pointed to in the United States 
that has suffered more during our present financial disturb- 
ance than has the lumber industry. While the price of lumber 
to the manufacturer has fallen off fully 40 per cent in the last 
twenty months, values of agricultural products have practically 
remain unchanged, and there never was a time in the history of 
the Republic when a given amount of agricultural products 
would buy more lumber than they will to-day. Therefore, if 
this statement be correct, and I insist that it is, what reason 
is there in the contention that the values of lumber are out of 
harmony with other values at the present time? 

Mr. Chairman, in advocating a duty giving a fair measure of 
protection to lumber, I have in mind the army of laboring men 
employed in that industry and the amount of the purchasing 
power they may have in supplying the necessities of life and a 
few comforts to their wives and their children. I also have in 
mind and give due consideration to the men who spend their 
lifetime in the industry and have their capital invested. Much 
credit is due to any man in legitimate lines of industry who 
acquires wealth, if he is fair in his dealings, and no less credit 
should be given to manufacturers of lumber than to men engaged 
in any other line of industry. 

Some people haye gone into hysterics over the question of 
free lumber. I want to ask any man present or within the 


sound of my voice if he can pick out a single prominent industry 
in this country that has as low a rate ad valorem protection 
as has lumber. I defy any man to point it out. There is none 
in the entire tariff laws that has anywhere near as low a rate 
of protection as has the lumber industry. All kinds of manu- 
factures and farm products are used in the production of lum- 
ber in this country, consumed by the lumbermen or the people 
engaged in that business. Not one single article consumed by 
any man engaged in the industry has anywhere near as small 
an amount of protection as the finished product of the lumber- 
man—rough lumber. Wheat, oats, and corn, all kinds of farm 
products, haye somewhere from 25 to 60 per cent ad valorem 
protection. All those articles are used to a very large extent 
in the manufacture of lumber. Machinery, such as engines, 
cables, saws, belting, and all kinds of lumbering tools have 
the highest measure of protection. Every industry in the coun- 
try furnishing those supplies to the lumbermen has more pro- 
tection than has lumber. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I will be pleased to do so, 

Mr. FERRIS. Does the gentleman refer to the existing sched- 
ule or to the one in the proposed bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Either one. 

Mr. FERRIS. I wish the gentleman would, if he can do so 
without trouble, let me know how much revenue the Govern- 
ment has received annually from the lumber schedules since the 
enactment of the Dingley law. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I can give it to you in round numbers. 
The importations of lumber, which come principally from 
Canada, are somewhere in the neighborhood of 800,000,000 or 
900,000,000 feet, and the duty about $1,600,000 or $1,700,000. 
The dressed lumber, such as flooring, siding, and ceiling, ready 
for the use of the carpenter, pays a higher rate of duty, and on 
all kinds the total revenues amount to less than $3,000,000. 

Mr. TAWNEY. And the revenue for the whole amount im- 
ported from Canada is a little over a million dollars? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is the statement of the estimated 
revenues, $3,650,000. 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is what it is. 

Mr. GAINES. On rough lumber, $1,700,000 in 1906. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is the amount that is paid on the 
rough lumber. : 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman is aware that 
certain southern Atlantic and Gulf States are interested in 
yellow-pine lumber. Has the gentleman investigated and de- 
termined whether the freight rates from the lumber mills in 
the South, in Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee, 
are not so high as to prevent competition with Canadian lum- 
ber on that lumber coming from any of the States which I 
have mentioned coming into competition with Canadian lumber 
at Chicago and the West, and in States north of the Ohio River, 
and I suppose the principal amount of lumber from which these 
revenues were received is rough lumber? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would say to the gentleman that the total 
production of lumber in the entire United States last year was 
40,000,000,000 feet. Of that amount, nineteen billions, and about 
400,000,000 feet were produced in the 12 Southern States. 
The average freight paid on all lumber—all rough lumber, 
shipped, dressed, or planed in the United States—was about 
$7.50 per thousand feet. From the State of Mississippi the rate 
on lumber to the Canadian border is about 30 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. Where the lumber is rough, not dried, it weighs 
about 4 pounds to the foot, or 4,000 pounds to the thousand 
feet, or $12 per thousand freight. If it is dry lumber, it weighs 
about 3 pounds to the foot or $9 per thousand feet. Canadian 
lumber can be taken from any port on the Lakes by water ship- 
ment and delivered to Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Tonawanda, or any of the principal dis- 
tributing points upon the Great Lakes for about $1.75 to $2 
per thousand feet, whereas from the southern mills it will cost 
over $7.50 per thousand feet to the same distributing point. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Now, may I ask the gentleman 
another question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. If the tariff were taken off 
rough lumber and the other kinds, would not the freight rates 
that you have given be prohibitive, so far as permitting the 
lumber from southern mills to compete with Canadian lumber? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It would beyond a certain zone or terri- 
tory; but when you get to a certain zone or point between two 


Will the gentleman permit me 
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great distributing points of manufactured lumber, then there is 
a territory along which there is common fighting ground, and 
in this territory the southern lumber will be met by the Cana- 
dian lumber. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Now, if the gentleman will par- 
don me one minute more? 


Mr. FORDNEY. I will say that the better quality of lum- 
ber—the best lumber manufactured in this country and in Can- 
ada or in any other country—has a ready market and can com- 
pete with any lumber in the world in any market of the world. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Just one question more. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. What I was undertaking to 
arrive at and get an opinion on from the gentleman, who is so 
bountifully supplied with knowledge on the subject, is this: If 
this tax remain on the rough lumber at $2 per thousand under 
the Dingley bill, the people who are engaged in the production 
of lumber in the parts of the country to which I referred—the 
Southern States—can not compete with the Canadian lumber in 
the States north of the Ohio. : 

Mr. FORDNEY. You can not in certain territories. The 
best markets in the world for the consumption of lumber are 
the thickly populated States of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Iowa, and those territories. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Then the tax being left on or 
taken off would not aid our people to successfully compete 
for any of the lumber trade in the localities the gentleman has 
mentioned ? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I did not catch that question. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. That is, whether the tax of $2 
a thousand on rough lumber remains as it is in the Dingley 
bill or is reduced to $1.50 or is taken off altogether will not 
permit the people who manufacture lumber in the Southern 
States to compete with the Canadian lumber in the localities 
that the gentleman has stated? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will answer it in this way: The $2 duty 
now on lumber permits your southern lumber to ge to a certain 
zone in the markets, and there it meets the lumber from Canada. 
Any reduction in that duty that would give an advantage 
to Canada, forces you back to your second trench, and lessens 
your market for your southern lumber. [Applause.] 

Mr, BYRD, I understood you to say, and I think you are 
correct in it, that this duty does not do the southern yellow-pine 
dealer any good, except on his cheaper grades; that he can take 
the better grades of his lumber and compete with the world. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You do not need it in the lumber industry 
in any territory in the outside world on your high-priced lumber. 

Mr. BYRD. Now, the cheap lumber only costs about $9 a 
thousand to make it at the mill, does it not? Is not that all? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That depends on the kind of lumber you are 
making and the territory in which your timber stands. 

Mr. BYRD. You are in the lumber business in Mississippi, 
are you not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. It costs you $9 a thousand to make it, does it not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 
ae BYRD. Two dollars a thousand on $9; what per cent is 

at? 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
questions. 

Mr. BYRD. Then you are mistaken when you say that it is a 
less rate of duty than we have on any other product or article? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no, my friend. You can not give a 
fair comparison by picking out your mill culls or scoots, the 
lowest grade in the product of the log. You must take the 
entire product of the log in order to get a fair average. 

Mr. BYRD. I say, it does not do you any good except on the 
lower grades, according to your statement; and if it does not, 
and the lower grade is only worth $9, then $2 on $9 makes 
between 20 and 25 per cent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Whether it is low grade or whether it is 
high grade, you meet the Canadian high-grade lumber with 
your high-grade lumber, or you meet their low-grade lumber 
with your low grades, and free trade gives them just that much 
advantage over you. 

Mr. BYRD. Still, you do not answer the question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now wait a minute. My dear friend, if 
you must reduce the price on your high grade to a minimum, 
you then incur a loss on 60 per cent of the product of your log, 
and you can not exist or make a profit on the whole output 

Mr. BYRD. I want the gentleman to stand by what he has 
just said—that the duty does you no good on your high grades. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is not needed to compete with Canada in 
any foreign markets in the world on high grades, 


You figure it out. I will answer your 
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Mr. BYRD. Is it not true that the yellow-pine people and 
people principally from the States south of the Ohio River 
sell annually from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 worth of their lum- 
ber in Canada in competition with the Canadian lumber? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I do not think it is. Let me answer 
that right here. I am engaged in that business myself, and I 
think the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] did the in- 
dustry this much injustice, not intentionally, but as an error of 
judgment on his part: It has been said that southern lumber 
is going into Canada in large quantities. I say that statement 
is not correct, no matter from whom it comes, because there 
is no lumber going into Canada to-day, except on special bills, 
such as timbers 12 by 12, in long lengths. In Canada there is 
no longleaf pine, and there is no timber in the United States 
except Douglas fir from the Pacific coast that equals it in 
strength and lasting quality for building purposes, such as 
bridge timbers and bill timbers of all kinds. Canada comes to 
our market to get special bills and no other. 

Mr. BYRD. Now, will you answer this question: If we in- 
sist on this $2 duty and tax on the cheaper grades of Canadian 
lumber, is there not danger of Canada putting on a retaliatory 
duty so as to tax the yellow-pine timber out of Canada, so 
that they will get their own supply from the forests of the 
Pacific coast? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The great danger of removing the duty on 
lumber is of bringing in the competition of the low grades of 
lumber from British Columbia and from the maritime provinces 
of Canada, the low grades meeting our southern pine in Ohio, 
Indiana, and the territory along the line of those States. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the gentleman answer another question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will, in a minute. I will be pleased to 
answer any question the gentleman may ask, if I can have time 
to answer it. Now, in the preparation and manufacture of 
this lumber, such as I have mentioned, it is often found to the 
advantage of the sawmill men in taking a coayse log, if it is 
perfectly sound, to put it into bridge timber or building timber, 
which will admit of some coarse knots; and in putting that 
class of timber into bridge and building timber instead of into 
boards, a higher price is obtained for it, whereas if it is put 
into boards it goes into a low grade of lumber, or mill culls, 
and sells for six or seyen dollars a thousand at the mills. If 
you put it into bridge or building timber, you get $18 or $20 for 
it. That is the advantage the southern lumbermen have in pre- 
paring bills of that special character and shipping it into 
Canada. 

Mr. BYRD. Is it not a fact that the lumber association of 
British Columbia, one vf the provinces in Canada, can manu- 
facture a grade to compete with the southern pine, and that 
they are now petitioning the Canadian Parliament to put such 
a duty on yellow pine so as to enable them to supply the markets 
of eastern Canada, which is now cut out by the overland freight 
rates? 

Mr. FORDNEY. We have many kinds of timber in this 
country that will produce lumber which will compete with the 
British Columbia timber, but as I have said, for bridge timber, 
strength and lasting qualities, the longleaf pine and the Douglas 
fir from the Pacific coast are the best timbers in the country. 
But when you come down to common grades, such as box, shook, 
barn boards, and lumber that is sheltered from the weather, 
any kind of cheap lumber will do just as well as southern pine 
or the Douglas fir. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman said a while ago that the 
great consuming districts in this country were the States of 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The thickly populated States. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is it not a fact that less than 3 per cent of 
the shipments of lumber from the Southern States on the At- 
lantie seaboard are shipped into this great consuming territory? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I beg to differ with the gentleman. The 
firm in which I am interested in the State of Mississippi shipped 
last year 36,000,000 feet, and 95 per cent of it went into the 
States I have named. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But is not the market for the Atlantic sea- 
board States in the South, New England, the State of New 
York, and part of Pennsylvania and West Virginia? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The market for southern lumber is in the 
North. You have nothing to the south but the Gulf of Mexico. 
The amount of lumber consumed in the South—in the warmer 
climates, where people do not build as good houses to live in as 
they build in the colder climates, they do not consume the 
peat) of lumber per capita that the people do in the colder 
countries. 


Mr. KITCHIN. 
my inquiry. Do the shipments of lumber from the States of 
Virginia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia, that go 
into the great consuming States mentioned by you IIlinois, In- 
dinna, Ohio, and other Western States—amount to more than 
8 per cent of their output? 


The gentleman does not catch the point of 


Mr. FORDNEY. I think it is much larger. The great por- 
tion of the product goes north; I know it is so from our mill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman says that in the high grade 
of timber there is no need of protection. I agree with him. 
But what does he mean by low grades, and what prices do 
they bring f. o. b. at the mill? I recollect that it was stated 
before your committee that this low grade of lumber is lumber 
that sells for $6 to $8. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The distinction between high and low grade 
lumber is this, especially in the South, in the longleaf yellow- 
pine belt and the shortleaf pine belt of the South. The usual 
number of logs cut from each tree—say, 12, 14, or 16 feet in 
length, which are standard lengths—are about four logs to the 
average tree. The average height of the body of a tree is from 
50 to 60 feet. There is one log in every tree fallen—and that is 
the top log, among the limbs—that makes coarse boards when 
cut into lumber. So that in all cases the top log in every tree, 
and many times the second log from the top, has limbs and knots 
ix it, and the lumber cut from those logs is the low-grade coarse 
lumber. 

The high-grade lumber is that portion of the tree from the 
first or second logs in the tree, which is free from defects such 
as knots or ring rots, or, as lumbermen call it, “ punk knots.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. And that same kind of grade, low grade and 
high grade, pertains to the log of the tree in Canada just the 
same as in the United States? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, anywhere in the country. Now, my 
friend, the difference as to the price of your lumber depends 
on whether or not you can take the log from the woods, convert 
it into lumber and finish it, and put it on board of cars at a 
profit, or whether it pays you to leave that coarse log in the 
woods, 

When the price of your low-grade lumber is so low, $5, $6, 
$7, $8, or $9 per thousand, when put on cars at your mill, it 
will cost that much money to take the log from the woods and 
convert it into lumber and put it on the cars. Unless you can 
see some profit in it you are going to leave it lie where the tree 
has fallen in the woods, and therefore, instead of conserving 
your forests, you abandon the coarse logs in the woods and de- 
plete your forests by leaving 20, 25, or 30 per cent of the forest 
lying in the woods for the fire to destroy. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If this class of lumper which the gentleman 
speaks of as low grade will net at the mill f. o. b. from $10 to 
$12, the gentleman does not think that will need any protection, 
does he? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I believe that every piece of 
the tree, if it is no bigger than a match, is entitled to protec- 
tion, no matter what grade it is. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will this bill or does the Dingley bill pro- 
tect this low-grade stuff that will net $12 f. o. b.? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It gets a fair measure of protection, but 
not as much as I would like. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If, however, it nets from $7 to $8 at the 
mills, this protection is about 25 or 30 per cent ad valorem, is 
it not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I did not say net. I said the cost of pro- 
duction, figuring nothing for the stumpage—the timber, the 
price you pay for it in the woods. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You misunderstood the question. If your 
low grades net, selling price f. o. b. at the mill, from $6 to $8, 
then the ad valorem tariff now is about 25 or 30 per cent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes; on your low grades it is high, but 
how about your white pine that sells as Bigh as $70 per 
thousand? What is the ad valorem there? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It would be about 3 per cent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If you pick out low grades and measure 
the ad valorem as against the entire product of the log, why, 
when sorting beans, do not you put the duty on the hand-picked 
keans, and not on the beans that go to Boston for baked beans? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
high-grade lumber needs no protection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. In the foreign markets of the world we can 
compete with any lumber from any country in the world. That 
is the position. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is it not a fact that we export of boards 
and deals and low grades and high grades—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Wait a minute. Do we not export twice as 
much as we import from every country in the world of that 
same class of stuff that we import? 
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Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know of any exports of low-grade 
lumber from any part of the United States. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is it not a fact that last year we exported 
of the very kind of lumber, planks, board, and deals, rough 
and planed, more than twice as much as the whole outside 
world imported into this country? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have no doubt that that statement is 
correct. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And of the same class of material. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait; let me answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. The gentleman can stand here and ask me questions all 
day, and I will answer them courteously, but let me have time to 
answer them. Now, I say this: That we export our high grades, 
and in the foreign markets meet the lumber from any country 
in the world. The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] 
stated the other day that our exports from the Pacific coast far 
exceeded that from British Columbia, when it had been stated 
that it cost less money to produce lumber in British Columbia 
than it does in the great States of Washington, Oregon, and 
California. Let me tell you why that is trne. He is correct 
in that statement, but it needs an explanation. 

Only the high grades are exported. No sawmill man in the 
world can run steadily day after day and cut up the product of 
the log and pile up in his yard the low-grade lumber without any 
market for it and continue to export his high grades, and the 
British Columbia exporting market is limited absolutely by the 
market she has for her low grades; and she has been here this 
winter, through representatives of British Columbia ownership 
in timber, demanding that the tariff wall of $2 per thousand be 
taken down, so that they can enjoy the markets of the United 
States for their low grades, and thereby increase their export on 
their high grades. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman, speaking about zones, if it is not an indisputable fact 
that—as to southern lumber, and especially as to the lower 
grades of southern lumber—the lumbermen of North Carolina, 
Georgia, and the other Southern States do market their lumber 
in the markets of New York and Pennsylvania in competition 
with Canada? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Very little, indeed, sir; because the freight 
is prohibitive. Now, let me say something about freights—— 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. One minute. My informa- 
tion is that the lumbermen of North Carolina—and I take it 
also of other Southern States—do market their lumber, both 
the low grades and the high grades, in the markets of Pennsyl- 
yania and New York. That is my information. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Canada, you say? 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. No; I said in competition 
with Canada. I will repeat my question if necessary, but I 
do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Perhaps I understood your question, and if 
so I will answer, and if I did not you can ask me again. Low- 
grade lumber from southern mills comes in competition in 
the States of Pennsylvania and New York with the low-grade 
lumber of many varieties of timber, such as hemlock and hard- 
woods of all kinds. Hemlock, no matter where it is marketed, 
is low-grade lumber, and sells in connection with the low grade— 
from 30 to 40 or 50 per cent—of the product of the longleaf 
pine of the South, and you must meet that competition and a 
high rate of freight when you get into other territory; and the 
low-grade pine coming from Canada and the hemlock produced 
over there meets those low grades in these great consuming States, 
and therefore the competition is very keen and the profit ex- 
ceedingly small, if any at all. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. That is exactly the point 
I was making. The lumber cut, according to the figures of 
1906, in North Carolina, was worth $20,000,000. The lumber 
cut of the whole South is about one-half the product of the 
country. Now, my information is that the lumber of my 
State—and, I take it, of other Southern States—is marketed 
in the markets of New York and Pennsylvania, in that competi- 
tive zone to which the gentleman refers, and it is now marketed 
there and comes in competition with Canadian lumber. I am 
not speaking of any shipments into Canada. Now, one further 
question: Allusion has been made here te low grades of lumber. 
I think I understand fully what the gentleman means by the 
low grades—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Coarse lumber. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Yes; I am talking about 
the rough or coarse lumber of the lower grades. As has been 
stated on the floor, southern yellow pine can compete with the 
world, but is it not a fact that within the last decade the low 
grades of lumber, Nos. 2 and 3, have been most largely manu- 
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factured in the South, and that the southern mills have gone 
largely into the manufacture of low grades of lumber? Is 
that the fact or not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is the fact in many cases, let me say, 
gentlemen. The only men appearing before the Committee on 
Ways and Means and advocating a reduction of the duty or a 
removal of the duty on lumber were from a little territory in 
the State of Minnesota, and I want to tell you about that be- 
fore I go further in answering those questions. 

There came before our committee, and I will be plain and 
mention their names, a man by the name of Knappen, and, I 
believe he is in the city, and I hope he is in the gallery to hear 
what I have to say. There came with him a Mr. Lynch, who is 
well known to gentlemen from Minnesota as the campaign man- 
ager of Governor Johnson of that State, an elegant gentleman. 
There came with him a man by the name of Rogers, a lumber- 
man, and another gentleman by the name of Scanlon. Mr. 
Scanlon and his associates have large lumber holdings in the 
State of Louisiana. Those gentlemen advocated a removal of 
the duty on lumber. 

Mr. Knappen, a young gentleman who prepared a magnificent 
paper and presented it to the committee, was the spokesman of 
the crowd. He represented himself to be the secretary of the 
Great Northwestern Conservation Association. I asked Mr. 
Knappen who the men were that made up the association. He 
smiled and said, I am principally it.” 

It developed, however, that Mr. Knappen was here as the 
representative of the other gentlemen whose names I have men- 
tioned. I remember Mr. Rogers in particular advocating the 
abolition of the duty on imported lumber; and he stated, as I 
now remember it, that the consumer would get the benefit of a 
reduction, but that the yard dealer would be benefited in that 
$2 reduction by the fact that he would have less money invested 
in his stock of lumber in the yard, and therefore his investment 
would be less, his insurance would be less, and his risk in every 
respect would be less, but that the consumer would get all the 
reduction. Now, let me tell you, gentlemen, I believe Mr. 
Knappen would not know a sawmill if he met it in the road. 
[Laughter.] He never was a manufacturer of lumber, and ad- 
mitted that fact to the committee. I say that he was the spokes- 
man for the other gentlemen. Mr. Scanlon, Mr. Rogers, and 
Mr. Lynch all admitted they had exceedingly large holdings of 
timber in British Columbia and were manufacturing in British 
Columbia. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, did not those men 
testify that they owned timber both in Canada, or both in 
British Columbia and the United States? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Scanlon did, and I have just stated 
that he owned timber in Louisiana. A few days later a Mr. 
Bloedel, a lumber manufacturer living in the district of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY], at Bellingham, 
came across the country to Washington to request the reten- 
tion of the duty on lumber, because he is in the business and 
interested. On his way—at Minot, N. Dak.—a Mr. Murphy, 
whose letter I hold in my hand, got on the train with Mr. 
Bloedel, and in a conversation the question of the tariff came 
up. Mr. Murphy said that there was one thing in the tariff 
bill that he wanted to see put on the free list, and that was 
lumber. Mr. Bloedel stated: 


That is the one thing that I do not want to see put on the free list. 


Murphy said: 


If you had my end of the string you would want to see free lumber. 

I am a farmer, living at Minot, N. Dak. I own some farms about there, 

and in the last few years haye been putting up some buildings. I 
laced an order with a lumber yard at Minot, N. k., the other day 
‘or eleven hundred dollars’ worth of lumber, and I paid $24, $26, and 
28 per thousand feet for bill and dimension stuff, boards, and so 
orth, and it is too high. 5 


Bloedel said to him: 


What did you pay for those same grades two years ago, my friend? 
Absolutely the same price, sir— 


He replied. 

Mr. Bloedel then turned to him and said: 

My friend, let me tell 45 mercer a I know who you bought that 
lumber from. His name is Rogers, is it not? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLOEDEL., Mr. Rogers is to-day buying these des of lumber at 
from $5 to $8 per thousand feet less than he did eighteen months ago, 
and he is charging you the very same price per thousand feet you paid 
him when he paid a lower wholesale price for it. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 


him? 

Mr. FORDNEY. This is the gentleman, Mr. Rogers, that 
came before our committee and said that the consumer would 
get the benefit of the reducticn of the duty. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] I hold in my hand a state- 


ment prepared and presented to me after a thorough investiga- 
tion, I am told, and I will show you to what extent Mr. Rogers 
is interested in lumber yards in North Dakota, the gentleman 
who wanted free trade on lumber and said the consumer would 
be benefited by the removal of the duty. He is interested in 
and I am told is the president of four companies—the Rogers 
Lumber Company, the Meyers Lumber Company, the Long- 
worthy Lumber Company, and the Phoenix Lumber Company— 
which companies have 99 retail yards in that country. In 54 
out of 74 towns they own 1 yard; in 18 towns they own 2 yards; 
and in 2 towns they own 3 yards, and absolutely monopolize 
the retail lumber industry in that region. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me finish this statement. That gen- 
tleman is manufacturing lumber in British Columbia, and he is 
exacting from the Dakota consumer the same price to-day, $7, 
$8, and $10 profit above that which he received when the lumber 
industry was in its prime two years ago. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman know whether Mr. 
Rogers has the retail price of his lumber fixed by an association 
with headquarters in St. Louis, Chicago, or somewhere else, 
as I have been informed is done for retailers in the State of 
Texas? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Pinchot, of the Forestry Department, 
came before our committee, and while we know that that de- 
partment of justice has for two or three years been investi- 
gating, if I have it correct, have had at their disposal and spent 
about $500,000 of the Government's money trying to find and 
locate a lumber trust, admitted before the committee that he 
had not been able to find one anywhere. [Renewed applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have my information from lumber people 
in Texas that prices were fixed for our section of the country 
in St. Louis, and I know of numerous instances reported by 
reliable people charging that the price of lumber is fixed for 
them there, and that the retail dealers do not dare to depart 
from the schedule so fixed. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit a correction? The 
gentleman states that Mr. Pinchot has been making investiga- 
tion as to whether there was a lumber trust. No investigation 
has been made by Mr. Pinchot through the Forestry Service, 
but by the Bureau of Corporations. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, the gentleman may be correct. I 
think he is. Mr. Pinchot has access to the facts obtained by 
the investigation, and he has at his disposal all the information 
gathered by the Government. Now I am going to answer this 
gentleman as to the existence of a lumber trust. I have been 
in the lumber business since I was a boy and I have never 
known in that business any such thing to exist, and it is pretty 
certain that I would have known something about it if it had 
existed. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Rockefeller has the same sort of igno- 
rance with reference to an oil trust. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Do not class me with Rockefeller. I hope 
the gentleman does not dispute the correctness of my statement. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. You have just said that Rogers himself 
had a monopoly and controlled the trade. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, suppose you had a peanut stand and 
there was nobody else had one, you would haye a monopoly 
of the business, would you not? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Do you not know that the price of lumber 
is fixed by associations throughout the United States? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I do not. There is no such thing in 
this country, and I defy the gentleman to furnish any reliable 
proof of his assertion. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have at least been told that it was so. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, I have been told that there is a hell 
and a heaven, but I have never been there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have been told so by a number of people, 
and if the gentleman will be courteous and patient 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly I will. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have been told so by a man who is the 
owner of standing timber, who is a manufacturer of lumber in 
the State of Louisiana, who is a wholesale dealer in lumber in 
Texas; and, furthermore, he wrote me the other day that, in the 
interest of the people, I ought to vote for free lumber and free 
coal. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will be courteous with you, my friend; and 
let me say to you that if you will request that fellow to come 


forward with his proof of a combination, and if he furnishes 


the proof, I will show you a white blackbird. [Laughter.} 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. I think it very likely they cover their tracks 
so that you can not get witnesses; but that it exists is a matter 
of common knowledge. 

Mr. HARDY. I buy lumber, and we have retail lumber deal- 
ers in my town. I had one of those gentlemen come to me for 
the purpose of investigating this question of the lumber trust. 
He showed me circular price lists issued from a syndicate in 
St. Louis, by the month, and told me that every mill in south 
Texas that he went to had that circular price list, and he had 
to buy his lumber at those prices, and I have those circular 
price lists in my office to-day. It is simply a pricing machine, 
or combine or trust, or call it what you will; but it makes the 
market price. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, let me answer that. 

Mr. HARDY. And those prices are made from year to year 
and month to month. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me answer your question. I will re- 
peat that I have been in the lumber business since I was a boy, 
and I hope to remain in that business until I die, because I 
do not know anything about any other line of business; but I 
will demand from the people to whom I sell lumber the best 
price I can obtain, but deal fair with them. 

Mr. HARDY. Very well. Will you combine with all the 
other lumber producers to fix the price? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I never did and never will. 

Mr. HARDY. And if you do combine—— 

Mr. FORDNBEY. I think it would be unjust. I do not think 
it ever has been or ever will be done. I will tell you why it 
has not. In the United States there are to-day about 30,000 saw- 
mills, and out of the 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber cut last year 
26,000,000,000 feet were cut by small sawmills, none of which 
cut more than 10,000,000 feet in any one year. [Applause.] 

Now, in the face of that fact, will you say there is a lumber 
trust among the manufacturers of lumber? I am not a retailer 
of lumber. I am a manufacturer, and I know of no combina- 
tion, and there is none in existence, and I defy any man to 
come forward with proof to the contrary, 

Mr. HARDY. Then, I ask you, how do you account for this 
price list coming from St. Louis? What would you call proof? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, I never was in St. Louis but once in my 
life, and I do not know anything about the retail trade there. 

Mr. HARDY. But this is the retail trade in Texas—with 
prices fixed at nearly all the mills there by a mill men’s syn- 
dicate in St. Louis. 

Mr. FORDNBY. And I am not at all concerned in it, in my 
remarks, because I am ignorant of the conditions existing there. 

Mr. HARDY. But I am asking you about this circular that 
goes down to southeast Texas and fixes the price of our lumber 
there for the mills in southeast Texas—fixes the price at the 
mills for the retail dealer in lumber. I have not only the word 
of one retailer but of more than one retailer who showed me 
these circulars, and my own personal inspection of these 
monthly circulars. How do you account for that, if there is no 
agreement—no gentleman’s agreement or trust in lumber? It 
may not be a trust, but it makes a noise just like one. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know anything about your circu- 
lars. I have a circular here which I want to explain to the 
House. 

Mr. HARDY. Those are the facts anyhow. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to say that while some circulars may 
be unreliable, I want to show you how unreliable this one is, 
and it has the name of my friend Mr. Knappen attached to it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute, and I will yield. 

Mr. GAINES. Before my colleague goes on may I ask this 
question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les. 

Mr. GAINES. Have you stated that Mr. Pinchot testified 
before our committee that he had been for several years look- 
ing for a lumber trust and could not find one and did not believe 
that it existed in the country? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; he did so state. Now, my friend, let 
me state this, and then I will answer your question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan be allowed to complete his remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Michigan be allowed to 
proceed until he completes his remarks. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. There ought to be some limit on the time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman knows that I am answering 
questions. There are several other things I want to speak 
about besides lumber. I am endeavoring to answer all questions 
courteously, and all I ask is sufficient time, but I do not want 


2 take up more time than the patience of the House will accord 
me, 

ae MANN. Has the matter of time been closed, Mr. Chair- 
man 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair submitted the request and an- 
nounced that there was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. I did not hear the Chair. It seems to me there 
ought to be some limit of time where it is purely asking ques- 
tions, I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may pro- 
ceed for one hour. 

Mr. GAINES. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that the committee has already granted the gentelman time to 
complete his remarks. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to ask the gentleman one 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to ask a question in con- 
nection with the one asked by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia: Is it not also true that after we got through with these 
hearings it was announced in the public press that Mr. Weyer- 
hauser and Mr. Walker and others were down here at the 
New Willard Hotel forming a lumber trust? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I saw it in the papers the other day that 
King Edward was having an operation for appendicitis, but 
I do not know anything about the truth of the statement. 
{Laughter.] I will be courteous to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. Mr. Walker was here in November or December. I 
know also that Mr. Weyerhauser, junior, was here, but Mr. 
Weyerhauser, senior, has not been here to my knowledge this 
winter, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know that, because he is sick. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, this gentleman, Knappen, 
the only man representing the only interest here asking for free 
trade on lumber, as an American citizen demanding protection 
for the consumer, whose sole interest seems to be in the con- 
sumer, has sent out a circular published in the American Lum- 
berman, and I want to call attention to it. 

Mr. Scanlon, from Minneapolis, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Company, and Theodore Knappen, as secretary of a timber- 
holding company of British Columbia, say they have recently 
purchased 1,500,000,000 feet of standing timber, which I know 
ean be purchased for from 50 to 75 cents per thousand feet, 
have offered for sale stock in that company, capitalized at 
$6,000,000—I say, they offer to dispose of the stock of their 
company to American citizens, which means, at this price, $4 
per thousand on the billion and a half feet. That is the class 
of men that have been here asking for a reduction of the duty 
on lumber. If we have to go to British Columbia or England 
to get the opinion of King Edward or to the Czar of Russia as 
how to make up the schedules in the tariff bill, where does the 
wisdom of the members of the committee and this House 
come in? s 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota. 8 

Mr. GRONNA. Since the gentleman has referred to Mr. 
Murphy, of my State, whom I know very well, I want to ask 
the gentleman if it is not true, or if he knows anything to the 
contrary, that lumber is now being sold at retail in the State 
of North Dakota by the Retail Lumber Association? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have not the slightest idea of any such 
thing; I never heard of it. I have Mr. Murphy's letter with the 
figures stating the price he paid, and it was given to Mr. Blau- 
dell on the train. I have repeated just what he stated; and if 
the gentleman knows him, I ask him for the integrity of Murphy 
as a gentleman. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the gentleman will permit me, I will say 
that I haye been a retailer of lumber and have sold a great deal 
of it, and the price is regulated absolutely by the Minneapolis 
association. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Association of what? 

Mr. GRONNA. Association of lumbermen. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Producers of rough lumber or retailers that 
fix the price to the consumer? Will the gentleman be fair? I 
am pleading for the protection of rough lumber, and I know 
nothing about the retail business. Tell me whether or not that 
association is an association of manufacturers of rough lumber 
or a retail association. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the gentleman will permit me, I will ex- 
plain. The people of my State—I can not answer the question 
by yes or no—the people of our State have demanded free lum- 
ber, for they believe that by having free lumber it would be sold 
considerably cheaper than it now is. Of course, that is a ques- 
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tion we can not now decide. -But the retailers of the State of 
North Dakota, the individual retailers, are being driven out of 
business. 

Mr. FORDNBY. By whom? 

Mr. GRONNA, By these associations, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Who makes up the associations? 

Mr. GRONNA. I could give the gentleman the names if he 
would give me the time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Tell me who they are, if you know; and if 
you do not know, say so. 

Mr. GRONNA. Some of them are manufacturers. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Who are they? < 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman from Michigan permit 
me to ask the gentleman from North Dakota a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from North Dakota if it is not a fact that the price he 
speaks of being fixed by an association in Minneapolis is not 
fixed by a retail lumber dealers’ association; and is not this 
also the fact, or was it not the fact only a short time ago, that 
that association parcels out the territory in which the local re- 
tail dealer may sell lumber, and that if the manufacturer in 
Minneapolis sells direct to the consumer within that territory 
he is either blacklisted or must pay to the local dealer 10 per 
cent of the amount of the cost of the lumber sold by the manu- 
facturer to the consumer? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Michigan if I may have permission to answer that question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. GRONNA. But I would like to answer the question of 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I refuse to yield any longer. I am going to 
answer the gentleman. Gentlemen come here with generalities, 
but I wish to say to them to bring their proof, and if they 
know of any such thing they ought to do it. You have had 
for three months the oportunity to furnish the proof, and why 
do you not present it. Do not deal in generalities. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman need not address his remarks 
to me. I was talking about a retail lumber dealers’ association. 
I do not know that there is a combination among the manu- 
facturers. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Gentlemen should not attempt to prejudice 
the Members of this House with generalities without the facts. 

Mr. GRONNA. But I know personally of the facts. I have 
been a retail lumber dealer. 

Mr. FORDNEY. What proof has the gentleman? 

Mr. GRONNA. I know of my own knowledge. 

Mr. FORDNEY.. Bring the proof in here. I refuse to an- 
swer any further questions of that character, because the 
gentleman only makes statements. Now I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But the gentleman has just laid down a 
condition that I can not possibly comply with. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentleman’s inquiry is along the 
same line as the others, there is nothing to it except to prejudice 
some man within the sound of his voice without furnishing proof. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit me to put the 
question and let us see? The gentleman has yielded to me three 
or four times for a question, and then has turned his back ‘on 
me and declined to hear it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can ask his question without 
complaining about it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am addressing my remarks, Mr. Chair- 
man, to the gentleman from Michigan, and not to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. That is very fortunate. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And, Mr. Chairman, I appeal for protection 
from the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. And I hope the gentleman from Michigan will 
appeal for protection from the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Staypen], who unfortunately has lost his temper although he 
is one of the most genial Members of the House. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have asked the privilege, 
and invariably addressed the Chair, and I have not injected my 
questions into a conversation between other Members, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Please ask the question. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think it is a significant and suspicious circumstance when all 
the retail dealers in a particular commodity make a uniform 
price throughout a large given territory, and when that is fur- 
ther confirmed by credible and respectable people. with the 
statement that the prices are named by the lumbermen’s asso- 
3 755 5 Louls, and does not that make what we speak of 
as a trus 


Mr. FORDNEY. Good God, I have explained that in the 
plainest way, in my opinion, that it could be explained. Here 
is Rogers, a lumber trust within himself, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And there is another one in St. Louis, and 
that makes two. : 

Mr. FORDNET. Wait a minute. Do you blame the manufac- 
turer in Mississippi for what Rogers is doing in North Dakota? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No; but I blame the manufacturer who asso- 
ciates himself with them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
from Michigan is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Do not go too far. Do not come here and 
criticise a manufacturer of rough lumber in Mississippi, or in 
any other State, for what the retailer is doing in North Dakota. 
I know nothing about their associations, and the manufacturers 
of rough lumber are in no way responsible. I shall not answer 
any more questions along that line, because gentlemen do not 
furnish the proof. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman permit a slight inter- 
ruption right there? = 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and then I must go on. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman denies that there is a trust. 
Is it not a fact that most or a larger portion of the standing 
timber in this country is in the hands of a very few people? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; it is not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute. It was stated before the 
Committee on Ways and Means that those great timber holdings 
of the country amounted to about 2 per cent of the standing 
timber of the United States. I know, my friend, that some men 
do have large holdings of timber; and, so help me God, if I had 
the money I would be one of them, and I ought not to be criti- 
cised for it, either. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just one more question, so as to jog up the 
gentleman’s memory. Did not you state in the hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee that most of the profit arising 
under the protective tariff was made by the stumpage men, and 
that the stumpage of the United States had gone into “ strong 
hands?“ Did not you use that language? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I might have, but not just in the same line 
in which the question of the gentleman has been put. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman please explain what he 
meant by the timber holdings going into “strong hands?“ 

Mr. FORDNEY. Men who are able to hold and demand such 
a price as will bring to them a fair return or profit on their in- 
vestment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Another question right there 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I am not going to answer any more 
such questions. If you will ask me a question for information, 
I will answer it, but I do not want you to take any more of my 
time in this way. I will be courteous, but do not be afraid that 
I am alarmed about any question you may ask me, for I can 
answer the gentleman correctly and will answer it without fear, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I believe the gentleman will. Will you per- 
mit one question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Speaking about large stumpage holders, 
you attended the recent lumber banquet at the New Willard 


Hotel? 
No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You read the speeches. 
No; I did not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Have you not heard that Mr. Skinner, the 
chairman of a committee sent to Washington by the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, stated in his speech 
there that half of the standing timber of this country was in 
the States of Washington, Oregon, and Califernia, and 90 per 
cent of that half was in the hands of a few individuals and 
corporations? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know that Mr. Skinner made any 
such statement. If he did, I think it is entirely incorrect, be- 
cause I know better. I know as much about the business as 
Mr. Skinner, because I have been in the business since before 
he was born. 

Mr. KITCHIN. He is a larger lumber operator than you 
are 

Mr. FORDNEY. Perhaps he is. 

Mr. KITCHIN (continuing). And a strong protective tariff 
advocate? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes; he is a splendid fellow and satu- 
rated with the same theory of Republican principles that Mr. 
Crark said I possessed, and I am proud of it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘Then you would not mind his statement go- 
ing in the Recorp that 90 per cent 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I did not say anything of the kind. 
I admire Mr. Skinner for his advocacy of the protective tariff 
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to American industries; that is what I said. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr, Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I want to emphasize this 
question about a trust before the gentleman leaves it. If I 
understand it correctly, there are over 28,000 mills in this coun- 
try manufacturing lumber. - 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. There are a great many of 
them in my district. I want to ask the gentleman if it would 
not be practically impossible to get 28,000 manufacturing cor- 
porations to go into any trust; if it is not as nearly impossible 
as it is to get the cotton prođucers of the South to go into a trust 
to raise the price of cotton, which certain people down there have 
tried to do and have failed. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. Certainly there is no such thing as a 
lumber trust. It may be that certain men in the retail business, 
in local territories, combine to control prices to the consumer. I 
do not know anything about it. I have often heard it is so, but 
whether it is true or not I do not know; but I do know in general 
that the manufacturer of rough lumber, the man who takes the 
tree from the forest, who converts it into lumber and puts it on 
the market, knows no trust and never did, to my knowledge, in 
the United States. 

Mr. BYRD. I want to ask the gentleman a question in re- 
gard to a lumber trust. Is there not an understanding in 
Mississippi among the sawmills and retail dealers, your mill 
being one of the manufacturing establishments of the State, 
that if a manufacturer of lumber sells directly to the consumer 
that the retailers will boycott his mill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Nothing of the kind. It is absolutely bun- 
combe. 

Mr. BYRD. Let me say here that I know absolutely of what 
I speak. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I say that you do not know a blamed thing 
about it. 

Mr. GARRETT. I call the gentleman to order, Mr. Chair- 
man. I demand that his words be taken down. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, let me say to you that if I 
have used strong language, unbecoming a Member of the House, 
I wish to apologize. But I say this, that when the gentleman 
says that there is a combination of that kind, and that my firm 
belongs to it, then I say that he knows nothing about it. That 
is what I said, and that is what I repeat. No man has any 
license to say that my firm belongs to a lumber trust. 

Mr. BYRD. I did not say that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You asked me if my firm did not belong to 
that combination. 

Mr. BYRD. Among the lumber retailers and manufacturers, 
I said, was that not an understanding? And now, if you will 
let me explain, I will tell you that it is so, and give my reasons 
for it. The legislature of Mississippi investigated the question 
and directed the attorney-general to prosecute the lumber trust, 
and it was then discovered, namely, that there was an under- 
standing between retail dealers in the State that if the manu- 
facturers sold directly to the consumer the manufacturer would 
be boycotted by every retail lumber dealer in the State. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say, in the most courteous terms 
and if I have offended you I will most humbly apologize—that 
I never heard of such a thing until it was uttered from your 
lips. I say that you have no license to say that my firm belongs 
to a trust. That is what I said. 

Mr. BYRD. I did not say that it belonged to a trust. I did 
not say that. I said there was an understanding. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If you did not, then I will apologize, 

Mr. BYRD. Your mill is in Mississippi, is it not? 

Mr. SIMS. My district and State are interested in this mat- 
ter. I would like to ask how much of the duty goes to the owner 
of the lumber as such, and how much goes to the manufacturer, 
the mill man, so that it may go in turn to the labor he employs? 
I really want information. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will tell you, my friend. Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] has been exceedingly courteous. 
He has answered all inquiries that have been made of him. I 


want to inquire how long should this thing, in courtesy to the 
gentleman from Michigan, continue? 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY] is at liberty to decline to answer any question whenever 
he chooses. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think that gentlemen in the House are 
laboring under a misapprehension about the lumber industry, 


and I believe I know something about it, and would like to 
explain it, and explain it correctly, and be courteous in my 
explanation. I will just stay here and answer questions as 
long as the House will bear with me and give me time, but they 
must be in order in their questions and give me reasonable 
amo in which to answer; and I will be courteous, as before 
stated. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, I will ask the question over, because I am 
not asking it in the spirit of antagonism, but for information. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is all right, my friend. Go ahead. 

Mr. SIMS. Does any of the present duty of $2 go to the 
owner of the timber, the stumpage man; and if so, and in the 
judgment of the gentleman, about how much? If any of it goes 
to the manufacturer of lumber, in what proportion, to the best 
of the gentleman’s knowledge of the subject? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, just how much of that $2, if it is wiped out, would go 
to the consumer or to the man that owns stumpage or to the 
planing-mill man or to the sawmill man or to the retailer no 
man on earth can tell. But I will say that at one time I was a 
manufacturer of lumber in Canada when there was a duty on 
lumber of $2 per thousand feet. As an exporter to the United 
States, I often thought that if that $2 were removed on the 
30,000,000 feet of lumber that my firm produced annually we 
would be benefited to the extent of $60,000. 

We looked for it all, and so do the Canadians look for the entire 
benefit, and the retail lumber dealer expects to get it all, and 
the consumer expects to get it. Just how much each one along 
the line of the movement of lumber would get no man on earth 
can tell. The price of lumber in this country depends upon the 
supply and the demand; and if you wish to conserve the forests, 
let me say to you that bringing in foreign lumber to reduce 
the price of lumber to the consumer is not the correct method 
to be employed to conserve the forests of the United States. 
Let me explain this. Let me say, gentlemen, that 25 per cent 
of the timber in the tree is left in the woods and rots or burns, 
because there is no money in removing it, and the manufacturer, 
therefore, leaves in the woods that portion of the tree in which 
there is no profit to him. 

Mr. Swenck, I think a German, who is the chief forester on 
the Vanderbilt estate in North Carolina, stated the other day 
that in Germany the timber as it stands in the tree in the 
forest—and Germany is the mother of forestry countries— 
to-day brings from $17 to $50 per thousand feet in the forests. 
When the time comes that the timber in the forests of the 
United States is worth anything like that amount, then, gentle- 
men, it will be that American citizens or the American Gov- 
ernment or the various States can go into forestry conserva- 
tion. No private citizen, or set of men, can to-day raise timber 
or cultivate forests with the hope of realizing from it during 
his lifetime. But the time must come, I say, when high price 
of stumpage must prevail in order to conserve our forests, and 
I would suggest this plan. I have thought the matter over very 
seriously. I am too old to attempt to reforest any part of the 
land and expect to realize profit from it during my lifetime. 
Now, if a State or the Government, where reforestation is prac- 
ticable, will set aside certain land free from taxation until that 
timber is cut and then tax the man who owns the timber a 
certain amount per thousand feet, so that local political bodies 
can not tax the life out of his property before he is ready to 
market it, then you will engage in reforestation, and not until 
then. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. I got a letter from a gentleman living in one of 
the counties in my district that claimed seriously that if this 
$2 would come off, it would come off the people who owned the 
timber. He claimed that the entire thing would come off the 
owner of the timber and not off the manufacturer. I want the 
gentleman, if possible, to furnish me the information so that I 
may answer that letter. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman is wrong in his claim. One 
gentleman has said that a great deal of the lands in forests 
are to-day in the hands of moneyed men who can afford and 
will hold them until they get their price. I am one of the 
fortunate number of gentlemen. I own a little standing timber. 
I can furnish a livelihood for my wife and children and wait 
27 I get my own price for that standing timber, and I will 
do it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question for information? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les, sir. 

Mr. GRONNA. The gentleman has been very courteous in 
answering gentlemen’s questions. I want to know the mill 
price for the last five years—whether it has been increased 
or . on such lumber as we use—in boards and dimen- 
sion stu 
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Mr. FORDNEY. I can say to you that two years ago, when 
high prices were prevailing in all lines of industry, the average 
of Mississippi longleaf pine would be for all products of the 
log, except the lowest grades of mill culls, from $18 to $20 
per thousand feet. That same lumber is selling to-day f. o. b. 
at the mills for $12; and the firm in which I am interested last 
year, as I said, manufactured and sold 36,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber—and it cost us to produce it no less than $10 a thousand 
feet to take it from the woods and convert it into the finished 
product and put it on board the cars—and we sold it for less 
than an average of $13 per thousand, and we paid $3.50 per 
thousand for the timber in the woods, and at the end of the 
year we had lost money. 

Now, my friend, if by the removal of this $2 per thousand 
duty the consumer gets the entire benefit of it, how long do you 
suppose we would run and lose an additional $2 per thousand 
feet on 36,000,000 feet a year, or 140,000 feet per day? We 
would not run fifteen minutes. We would close our sawmills, 
discharge the 300 men employed, pay taxes on our timber, and 
hold it for a better day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to thank the gentleman for the in- 
formation. I have not said at any time that I laid all the 
blame on the manufacturers. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I wish to answer the gentleman’s question, 
and I mean to be courteous. I have not been sarcastic, have I? 

Mr. GRONNA. Not at all. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would not think of being so to my dear 
friend. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I want to ask the gentleman 
a question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. He stated that the total pro- 
duction of lumber in this country is 40,000,000,000 feet. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. And that 26,000,000,000 feet 
of that is produced by the small mills. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Now, I wish you would state 
for the information of the House—taking into consideration 
the production of all the mills of all classes of lumber, the 
black oak and the blackjack and all that sort of stuff—about 
what per cent of that 40,000,000,000 feet would be termed “ high- 
grade” lumber? 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
choicest grades, or clear lumber. It varies very much. On the 
Pacific coast, in the great redwood belt and the fir and spruce 
countries, the percentage of clear lumber of high grade runs 
from 40 to 80 per cent of the product of the tree. In the South 
it is not to exceed 5 per cent, and in the great white-pine belt 
in its palmy tays 10 per cent was an exceedingly high average 
of high-grade lumber; but the low grade, the grade that is in 
danger, consists of about 50 per cent of the product of the tree, 
taking the entire cut of the whole country. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Not to interrupt the gentle- 
man, I would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would be pleased to answer it. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I want to ask the gentleman 
if the principal clamor for free lumber does not come from 
sections of the Union which had a great deal of timber a few 
years ago and were very glad to receive the benefits, if there 
were any benefits, in the Dingley bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. But which have largely con- 
sumed the timber they once had? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. If those are not the sections 

that are complaining now? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. Mr. Chairman, in my home city, 
Saginaw, Mich., there were at one time in a territory not to 
exceed 13 miles away from that city 109 sawmills, and we 
manufactured one year of our greatest production about 
1,000,000,000 feet of lumber. To-day there is not 1 foot of pine 
timber being cut in that part of the country. When a boy I 
booked timber in that country, which I had an opportunity 
to purchase if I had had the money, at from 25 to 50 cents per 
thousand feet. To-day what white pine is left in the State of 
Michigan will readily bring $25 per thousand feet in the tree, 
and we are now bringing into the State of Michigan some lum- 
ber from the States of Mississippi and Louisiana. Some lumber 
from that section is going into my home city. To the price 
paid on board the cars at the mill in your State there is added 
$10 or $12 per thousand feet freight. Consequently the con- 
sumers of lumber in Saginaw, Mich., pay to-day two or three 
oa 5 puid for their lumber when it was in its bloom 
a e. 


Now, the great States of Iowa and Minnesota and the great 
prairie States of the country are here to-day complaining about 
the removal of the duty on hides. Gentlemen from those 
States, hides are the finished product of your farmers. I am 
frank to say that hides went on the free list against my earnest 
protest. [Applause.] 

My friend, when you come and ask protection on your fin- 
ished product and free trade on the things you wish to buy 
you are inconsistent. But that is human nature. I have a 
letter from a man in Moline, Ill., in which he said he was a 
manufacturer of farming implements, and especially plows, and 
he said he wanted the duty removed on lumber and removed 
from iron and steel and coal. But I say to you, my friend, that 
the products of the factory in the Middle West demand and 
must have the highest measure of protection in order to pay 
decent wages to our laborers. 

Great Goodness! How long was that man’s foresight? He 
could not see 1 inch beyond the end of his nose. He forgot 
the 800,000 men employed in the lumber camps of this country. 
[Applause.] He forgot the hundreds and thousands of men in 
the iron mines, the rolling mills, and the coal mines. He for- 
got all about the welfare of the miners hundreds of feet below 
the surface of the earth digging coal to get bread and butter 
for their wives and little children and who want some of 
the comforts. Ah, any man that will come and demand free 
trade on his raw material, which is his neighbor's finished prod- 
uct, and protection on his finished product is inconsistent. . 

Now, gentlemen, I want to do a certain member of our com- 
mittee honor and due credit, and that is the gentleman from 
Colorado, Mr. Bonynge. He is not now a Member of this 
House. He was a member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means up to the 4th of March. I want to say to the people of 
the country that his successsor, whom I have not had the honor 
of meeting, must get off from his free-trade or tariff-for-revenue 
theories if he wants to walk in the trail blazed for him by 
my friend, Mr. Bonynge. [Applause.] No man put more stren- 
nous, more determined, and honest effort for the cause of pro- 
tection in this country into this bill than did my friend from 
Colorado, Mr. Bonynge. I regret to see him go out as a Mem- 
ber of this House, and no matter who his successor may be, 
how fine a gentleman he may be, I hope to know him; but E 
want to whisper in his ear that I hope he will stand by us as 
loyally to the industries predominant in his State as did his 
predecessor, Mr. Bonynge. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman yield a few minutes to 
me for a statement? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, there is a reduction of 5 to 
30 per cent on the following classes of leather and leather arti- 
cles: Band and sole leather, from 20 per cent ad valorem to 
5 per cent ad valorem. Upper leather, calfskins, chamois skins, 
kangaroo, sheep, and goatskins, and other leather not provided 
for, from 20 per cent to 15 per cent ad valorem. Patent leather, 
weighing not over 10 pounds per dezen skins, from 30 cents 
per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem; weighing over 10 pounds 
and not over 25 pounds per dozen, from 30 cents per pound 
and 10 per cent ad valorem; weighing over 25 pounds, from 20 
cents per dozen and 20 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad 
valorem, all to 20 per cent ad valorem. Pianoforte leather, 
from 35 per cent ad valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem. Boots 
and shoes, from 25 per cent ad valorem to 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Shoe laces, from 50 cents per gross and 20 per cent ad 
valorem to 15 per cent ad valorem. Leather cut into shoe up- 
pers, and so forth, from 35 to 30 per cent ad valorem. All other 
manufactures of leather, from 35 per cent ad valorem to 30 per 
cent ad valorem, of which the American people consume about 

700,000,000 worth. The average will be about 10 per cent, or a 
reduction of $70,000,000, which the leather manufacturers are 
willing to give up for a difference of 15 per cent on the hides; total 
production of which is $70,000,000 dutiable, or a total of ten 
million. The consumers of leather are getting $7 saving where 
the others are losing a dollar on a hide. 

Book of Estimated Revenue, Schedule N, pages 113-114, gives 
the importation of leather and the amount of duty collected, but 
does not close the subject, showing that there was a reduction in 
the duty on heavy leather and leather goods made out of dutiable 
hides, but connects gloves with it, and on page 119 closes in the 
grand total, showing that there is an advance from 34.25 to 
39.09 in the proposed bill. 

It is an unjust and untrue statement to the heavy leather 
boot and shoe manufacturers and tanners and the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee, as they attach to this state- 
ment the duty on gloves, which has nothing to do with the other 
class of leather, and no doubt intends to carry and impress one 
that there is an increased duty on leather made out of dutiable 
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hides. The fact of the matter is that this is entirely on gloves, 
and we should not carry the burden of the outrageous increase 
of tariff in the glove schedule. 

The fact is, heavy leather is reduced more than hides in 
value. Hides, from 1888 to 1892, sold as low in Chicago as 
4} cents, and advanced to 10 cents a pound in 1896, and went up 
as high as 14 cents, and declined last year in panic to 6 cents a 
pound for No. 1. Buffs to-day are 11} cents a pound. 

Mr. FORDNEY. All I have to say about the duty on hides 
is this: The duty on hides is 15 per cent ad valorem on heavy 
hides. We import about 40 per cent of all the leather and hides 
that is consumed in this country, and furnish at home about 60 
per cent. The hide of an animal, as I have said, is the finished 
product of the farmer. A gentleman representing the Armour 
Packing Company, of Chicago, appeared before our committee 
and said that to-day cattle 3 years old were selling, in De- 
cember, for $96 a head, I asked him how much the hide from 
that animal brought in the market after it had been taken from 
the animal. He said that the price was about 10 cents a pound, 
and an average hide weighed from 60 to 70 pounds. Therefore, 
the hide would be worth about $7. 

The duty at 15 per cent would be $1.05, or around a dollar. 
He said the duty on the hide would amount to from 90 cents to 
$1.20. I asked him how much by-products there was in the 
animal and he replied 43 per cent, and that his firm made a 
profit out of every one of the by-products of the animal. 

When the hide of an animal is worth $7, and the total animal 
brings from $75 to $96, it seems to me the farmer must get 
something for the hide when selling the animal. He is not 
likely to throw away 10 per cent of the value of the animal. 
He is too shrewd a trader. 

Now, my friends, I was not willing to make certain reduc- 
tions, but I bowed to the will of the committee, and I say the 
bill is a great bill—a compromise among men—and I am going 
to stand by it; but I have a right to complain about some 
flings. I believe that the reductions we made on leather goods 
and leather were too severe and out of proportion to the remoyal 
of the duty on raw hides, but I have no opportunity to get into 
law my wishes on that and many other things in the bill, and 
therefore I stand by the bill. Now, I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. s 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Michigan a few questions in regard to the proviso found 
in paragraph 197, Schedule D—the lumber schedule. It reads: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government shall impose an export duty or other export 
charge of any kind whatsoever upon, or any discrimination against, 
any forest product exported to the United States, etc. 

Now, that is one subdivision of the proviso and relates en- 
tirely to the effect of the imposition of an export duty, and, as I 
understand that part of the proviso, if any Province in Canada 
imposes an export duty or discriminates against the exporta- 
tion of any forest product, then, and in that case, the duties 
under section 3, which I understand are the duties imposed upon 
lumber under the current law, would be collected? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Now, the next part of the proviso is as fol- 
lows: 

Or if any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of gov- 
ernment forbids or restricts the exportation of any forest product to 
the United States in any way, there shall be im upon all of the 
forest products of such country when imported into the United States 
the duties prescribed in section 3 of this act during the continuance of 
such export duties, charges, embargo, discrimination, or restriction. 

Now, I want to ask the gentleman, because I know he is 
familiar with the disposition of timber land in Canada, if it is 
not a fact that there exists to-day, and has existed for at least 
ten years, a condition in Canada or in the Provinces of Canada 
which would make it absolutely impossible for any forest prod- 
uct to be imported from Canada under the schedule as the com- 
mittee has reported? That condition is the one which is em- 
braced in all of the leases or contracts for the purchase of 
timber limits in Canada, namely, that the timber must be manu- 
factured in the Province, if it is provincial timber land that is 
sold, or manufactured in the Dominion of Canada if it is federal 
timber land that is sold by the federal government; and would 
not that limitation of the manufacture of the timber amount 
to such a restriction upon the exportation of forest products, 
namely, logs, as to put into force automatically the Dingley 
rates as soon as this bill became effective? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I will say this to the gen- 


tleman, that prior to the enactment of the Dingley law the for- 
est products of Canada were permitted to be taken across the 
border into the United States without restriction. Any Amer- 
ican citizen purchasing timber in Canada was accorded the 
same privileges as a citizen of Canada. 


i 275 TAWNET. That is, prior to the adoption of the Ding- 
ey law. é 

Mr. FORDNEY. Prior to the adoption of the Dingley law. 
There was no discrimination as against American citizens. 
When the Dingley bill was enacted into law, there was a pro- 
viso put into it which provided that if Canada placed an ex- 
port duty on logs or round timber, or discriminated in any way 
in the moving of logs by an export tax or a duty on logs or 
boom sticks or chains, whatever that export duty amounted to, 
imposed by Canada, the same should be added to the $2 duty on 
rough lumber. That proviso was put in there for this purpose: 
It was thought, I presume, that by putting then a $2 duty on 
lumber, because under the Wilson bill lumber came in free, 
that Canada would impose an export tax on logs, and at that 
time 400,000,000 feet of Canadian logs, or timber cut from the 
forests of Canada, were coming across the Lakes annually and 
were manufactured in the great State of Michigan in its mills. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman will pardon me, I at that 
time was a member of the Ways and Means Committee and 
drafted the proviso in the Dingley law myself; and I want to 
say to the gentleman, and for the information of the committee, 
that that proviso was put on there because the Michigan lum- 
berman, manufacturing lumber on the Michigan side but owning 
timber in the Georgian Bay district, feared that the imposition 
of the duty on lumber would prompt the Canadian government 
or the Provinces of Canada to impose an export duty on the 
logs on the free list. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Provoke them to do it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Provoke them to do it, and this proviso was 
inserted, and subsequent to the enactment of the Dingley law 
the Province of Ontario proposed an export duty on logs, where- 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Gage, announced that 
in that event the duty on lumber in this paragraph, rough and 
finished lumber, would be automatically increased by the 
amount of the export duty. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Thereupon the Province, several Provinces of 
Canada, abandoned the policy of imposing an export duty, and 
put in the timber limits contract a condition that the timber 
must be manufactured in Canada. Now, is not that a restric- 
tion such as is contemplated here? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will explain that fully; I want to do it, 
because I do not wish any man to misunderstand the purposes 
of the proviso. The Michigan lumberman did not want to 
prevent the bringing of logs from Canada to Michigan sawmills 
and to Ohio. The Cleveland Sawmill Company, of which R. G. 
Hawley was president, had a large sawmill at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and brought logs from the Great Lakes to that point to saw. 
Since then, or since this bill went into effect, the Dingley law, 
Canada readily got around that proviso by inserfing a clause 
in their timber licenses—for instance, in Canada no one owns 
the timber but purchases from the government the right to cut 
timber, paying a certain amount per thousand as stumpage when 
cut. One bids at public auction and secures a license to cut 
and you pay an additional $3 per square mile per year in some 
instances, the tax varies, for the right to have your license 
extended from the 1st of May each year to another year. 

Instead of putting an export duty on logs they put a proviso 
in the law that timber cut from crown lands must be manufac- 
tured in Canada and thereby prohibited the exporting of logs 
to the United States or any of its raw forests product, I am 
guilty of having used my influence to get this proviso in this 
bill, and I will tell you what is is for: Do not misunderstand me, 
for I wish to be absolutely fair to every man and to Canada. 
Canada to-day prevents her raw material coming to our mar- 
kets, but is clamoring for the removal of duty on her finished 
product lumber, and I am one of those who believe that Can- 
ada must relinquish her hold on her raw material or her fin- 
ished product shall pay the present rate of duty of $2 per 
thousand on lumber. [Applause on the Republican side.] If 
this bill is enacted into law with that proviso in there it means 
this, gentlemen, that the American citizens will have access 
to the raw material of the forests of Canada or she must pay 
$2 per thousand on her rough lumber. Is there any good rea- 
son why we should admit Canadian flour into our markets if 
Canada will not permit her wheat to come across tho line? Is 
there any reason we should take any finished product from 
Canada when she will not permit us to have her raw material? 
If so, I would like to have some reasonable explanation of it. 
This proviso, let me repeat, gentlemen, means that Canada 
must change her custom and stop the discrimination against 
Americans in her forests, or she must pay a duty on her fin- 
ished products, which is a protection to the 800,000 men em- 
ployed in sawmills in the United States. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 3 
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Mr. TAWNEY. Does the gentleman from Michigan believe it 
is possible by legislation of this kind to impose upon Canada a 
condition with reference to the disposition of the timber on her 
public domain any more than Canada or any other foreign 

country could impose upon the United States a condition with 
reference to the disposition of our public domain? I simply 
ask this for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not in the 
judgment of the gentleman from Michigan it would be possible 
for this proviso here to change the fiscal policy of Canada with 
respect to the disposition of her timber, and unless Canada does 
change that tiscal policy then the rates in the Dingley bill will 
continue to be in force notwithstanding this proposed reduction. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, let me say the United 
States imposes no such restriction on Canada. Canada has ac- 
cess to our forest products. There is no raw material in the 
United States excluded from Canada’s market. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] Canada has discriminated against Ameri- 
can citizens, and, by the heavens above me, I contend that we 
have the right to strike back at Canada when she strikes at us. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] And that proviso is in- 
tended for that very purpose. We have no right to say to Can- 
ada that she shall change the manner of disposing of her timber, 
but we have the right to say, Mr. Chairman, to Canada that she 
must make a change or pay a duty on the finished product. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman permit another inquiry? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TAWNEY. .Under the operation of this proviso, if any 
province of Canada proposes to continue its present policy in 
respect to the disposition of its timber, namely, prohibiting the 
exportation of it, then the rates of duty provided in section 3, 
which are the rates in the Dingley law, would apply as to all 
forest products coming from the entire Dominion of Canada or 
from any province in Canada, would they not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is just what the proviso says exactly. 
We meant to say that, and I hope it means everything it says. 
There are parts of the Canadian country, or provinces over 
there, that impose a crown-land charge of 65 cents per cord on 
pulp wood, but if that pulp wood is manufactured in Canada, 
25 cents per cord is rebated to the man that cuts it, but if it 
comes to the United States, to the great pulp mills in this coun- 
try, from the country to which our pulp mills must look for 
their raw material, they are discriminated against by the extra 
charge of 25 cents a cord. And I say that it is unjust for 
Canada to impose any such conditions, and she ought to be 
brought to understand that we will look after the interests of 
this country just as earnestly and correctly as Canada looks 
after her interests. [Applause.] A 

Mr. TOWNSEND. On the subject about which the gentle- 
man is now talking, the bill says: 

If there is any discrimination on any forest product. 

Now, that includes everything from saw logs to toothpicks, 
does it not? ; 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. So that if there should be a discrimination 
or restriction of any kind imposed by Canada upon toothpicks, 
for instance, that would put the tax of $2 on lumber? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir; any forest product. And if yon 
can give, my friend—and I am not quarreling with you—if you 
can give any good reason why we should sit by and look on, and 
allow Canada to discriminate against our citizens without re- 
taliating, I would like to have some man tell me why. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Would it not accomplish this if we re- 
taliated on toothpicks, for instance, if the restriction was on 
toothpicks? In other words, ought we to compel the imposition 
of the tariff of $2 if we believe in $1, upon boards, if there is a 
restriction upon some minor product? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; but I think the gentleman is picturing 
an extreme case. There is no disposition to impose a maximum 
rate of duty on Canada’s forest products unless she discrimi- 
nates against us in a substantial way. And I do not think any 
American citizen would ask to have the full penalty imposed if 
she discriminated in a single bundle of toothpicks, worth a 
penny. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Understand, I agree with the gentleman in 
this part of his discussion, and that we ought to protect our- 
selves against any discrimination on the part of Canada. But 
ought we to go so far as to pass a general law which could be 
considered to absolutely defeat the intention of the Congress in 
asking for $1 lumber? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to my colleague that I do not 
know how much or what kind of language to put in that bill 
that will be a basket clause that Canada can not get around 
unless you discriminate against the entire forest products, You 
can not single out from anything that Canada might make from 


her forest products and name them and have the proviso consti- 


tutional. I think it is couched in fitting language and strong 
enough so that Canada will understand that we have awakened 
to the fact that we have been discriminated against long enough, 
and we will stand it no longer. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wanted to carry this a little further. I 
agree with the gentleman, and I dislike very much to interrupt. 
I wish to say, without flattery, that no man has maintained him- 
self better than the gentleman from Michigan has, and under 
much provocation to become impatient. I think on this coun- 
tervailing proposition we might possibly agree. Suppose there 
should be a patent granted to some citizen of Canada under the 
general laws covering some wood production; now, would the 
collector of customs be entitled to impose a duty of $1 a thou- 
sand on lumber if there was that restriction or regulation, or 
whatever you call it, which somehow or other restricted the 
introduction of that article into the United States? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will read that proviso. It is as follows: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government shall impose an export duty or other export 
charge of any kind whatsoever upon, or any discrimination against, an 
forest product exported to the United States, or if any country, depend- 
ency, province, or other subdivision of government forbids or restricts 
the exportation of any forest produet to the United States in any way, 
there shall be im upon all of the forest products of such country 
when imported into the United States the duties prescribed in section 3 
of this act during the continuance of such export duties, charges, 
embargo, discrimination, or restriction. 

Now, just one minute and I will yield. I do not know how 
to put it in stronger language. Had I been able to command 
any stronger language I would have put it in there and, if pos- 
sible, gotten the committee to accept it, because I do not want 
to even leave a rat hole for Canada to get out of. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I just wish to say 
I do not see how it is possible the granting of a patent would in 
any way restrict the importation of Canadian lumber or force 
the product into this country. I certainly think if a special 
privilege in the way of a patent should be granted for the mak- 
ing of some article out of wood, it would be a strained con- 
struction of this statute that would make it apply to a case 
of that kind. I do not believe any Secretary of the Treasury 
or any court would ever put any such construction upon it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 1 will say to my colleague that I believe 
this—this proviso in paragraph 197, which applies to rough 
lumber, and rough lumber alone: I believe that the proviso if 
taken into court would be construed to mean—I am not a law- 
yer, and never studied law for a minute, and I have kept out of 
court all my life, with very few exceptions, and know very 
little about law—but, in my opinion, this proviso in the para- 
graph that relates to lumber, or some portion of the lumber in- 
dustry, the court would construe to apply to all the lumber 
schedule. There is a proviso in the pulp schedule. I be- 
lieve the courts would correctly say that it was not the in- 
tention of the proviso in paragraph 197 to be applied to the 
pulp schedule, which is entirely another product. 

Mr. DAWSON. I understand the gentleman says forest re- 
strictions. Now, does not the gentleman mean that if there is 
any restriction on the forests, it shall be restored upon the cor- 
responding product? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, the great difficulty in describing all 
forest products is this: Round timber, and shingle bolts and 
heading bolts, and pickets and posts, and telegraph poles all 
are forest products—forest products of some kind, and to de- 
scribe them in the law itself would make it longer than the 
moral law, and we might forget to cover some things of impor- 
tance, and therefore it is covered in as strong language and as 
few words as possible. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAWNBEY. I want to ask the gentleman if it was his 
intention under this proviso to affect the wood-pulp schedule in 
Schedule M? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I had in mind the lumber industry alone. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Pulp is a forest product, and there is a pro- 
viso which relates to pulp, and I think would be so construed 
by the court as to relate to pulp alone. In paragraph 197 there 
is a proyiso which the gentleman has inserted, which reads: 

That if any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of 


government forbids or restricts the exportation of any forest product 
of the United States in any way— 


That would certainly include wood pulp, and if there is any 
restriction on wood pulp or pulp wood, that restriction would 
operate and put in force and effect the rates of the Dingley law. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Can the gentleman suggest any language in 
that provision that he would strike out that would not leave a 
loophole for Canada to get away? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I can suggest no language that would more 
thoroughly carry out the purposes of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan than the language he has used, which would make the peo- 
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ple of the United States who desire and believe they ought to 
have rough lumber free of duty depend upon Canada for that 
benefit rather than upon the Congress of the United States. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, when a fellow comes 
along and hits you on the nose, you will strike back and hit 
him where you can; and if you wait for a chance to hit him 
on the nose you may not hit him at all. 

Mr. TAWNEY. But suppose the blow that you hit the other 
fellow hurts you worse than it does him? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I never hit a fellow in my life but that I 
hurt him more than it hurt me. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
this? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why is the reduction made from the Ding- 
ley rates to the Payne rates on lumber? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Why? Because the majority of the Repub- 
lican members on the committee so voted, but against my earnest 
protest. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am willing to believe that they had a 
reason. What I am anxious to get at is that reason. The 
gentleman has stated that he had a reason against their po- 
sition. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Those gentlemen on the committee who did 
not agree with me, I want to say for them that it is an honest 
difference of opinion. Perhaps they were right and I was 
wrong, but I disagreed with them. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, the assumption is this, is it not, that 
they voted for a reduction because they thought a reduction 
would be a benefit to the people of America? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say to you, my friend—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. You can say “yes” or “no” to that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, well, I will answer it in my way, and 
I will do it courteously. In the revision of the tariff, I want 
to say to you, there was a difference of opinion at times between 
the Republican Members as to how much reduction or whether 
any should be made in certain schedules. My friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK] did me the honor to tell the absolute truth 
about me. I sweat blood every time they reduced a schedule. 
[Laughter.] Because, as Mr. CLARK has said, if they had done 
me the honor to let me write this tariff bill I would have made 
it almighty short, and in deference to him it would have been 
almighty sweet to American citizens. I would not permit any 
article that can be produced in this country to have the duty 
upon it made so low that it could be produced abroad and come 
into this country and be sold at a price that would bring star- 
vation wages to the man who gives his brawn and brain to the 
making of it. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, will the gentleman come back to the 
issue? Is it not true that the reduction from the Dingley rate 
to the Payne rate on lumber was made with the idea of afford- 
ing relief to the American people? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I never thought for a minute, after getting 
the statement of the prices that Mr. Rogers is charging, that 
the consumer would get one farthing of the reduction, especially 
so if the retailers around the country are such fellows as some 
gentlemen have described them to be. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not asking the gentleman to change 
his view point; but for any sort of a logical argument we must 
have a basis to start from. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It must be assumed that that reduction was 
made for that purpose. Now, if it was made for that purpose 
is not the effect of the provision as to retaliation against another 
country that if they do not agree to give up something that we do 
not like, then we will punish ourselves by putting the rate back 
to where we took it from? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, it is my opinion that the $2 per 
thousand on rough lumber is not a sufficiently high tariff to be 
protection beyond an amount that would appear as reasonable, 
and I do not want to see it reduced. 

Now, I want to say this to you: I know of no interest in the 
United States that is producing an article for consumption on 
which I want to see the duty reduced to a point that the for- 
eigner can come in and enjoy our markets and take them away 
from the laboring men, or deprive them of their right to pro- 
duce that article in this country. Now, my friend CLARK did 
me simple justice yesterday in stating to the country that I 
was a standpatter on the tariff question. 

My friend CLARK is one of the best fellows that ever lived. 
He said to me one day, and I believed him and ee him now: 


Forpney, if Congress permit and make this tariff 
De z vahava wo. would ae one that both en ae the House would 
e for. 


[Laughter.] 
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I believe I could have persuaded my friend to be a protection- 


ist if we had been accorded that great honor, But whether 
that is right or whether it is wrong, I want to say to the 
gentleman that the industries of the South are of great 
importance to the people of that country. Cotton is one of- 
the greatest, amounting in volume to more than $450,000,000. 
I would have been pleased to see the duty on imported cotton 
fabrics increased. 


The total importation of all manufactures of cotton 


last year, dutiable___._.______________.._#_________._ $73, 059, 548. 93 
Cotton and cotton waste, not dutiable . 20, 791, 141. 00 
Total ee --. 93, 850, 689. 93 


Duty collected, $38,999,267.30. 


And those imported goods, to a very large extent, weré made 
in Europe from cotton raised in the United States, exported to 
Europe, there converted into the finished product by cheap 
labor—receiving, especially in Belgium, an average of the measly 
sum of 18 cents per day—and brought back to the United States, 
and after paying the rates of duty fixed by law on such imports, 
in some cases as high as 45 per cent ad valorem, and also paying 
transportation both ways, are sold upon our markets below the 
cost of production of the same fabrics manufactured in this 
country. It would have pleased me to see the duty on this class 
of goods materially increased. 

I would also have been highly pleased to see a paragraph in 
this bill providing for a duty on long-staple cotton. It is a 
growing and important industry in the South, and needs protec- 
tion to capital and labor to guarantee success. One hundred 
million pounds were imported in 1907. 

Fifteen years ago, and before the construction of cotton fac- 
tories in the South, cotton sold at 5 cents per pound, and at that 
time 10,000,000 bales of cotton brought not to exceed $300,000,000. 
The producers of cotton at that time were not at all prosperous. 
On the other hand, they gave a great deal of labor for the 
money received for their crop, and were poor. 

Gotton factories were built in the South, and immediately 
there became competition for raw cotton between the mills of 
the South and of the North and in Europe; and while the price 
of cotton is now somewhere about 10 cents per pound, it brought 
13 cents per pound less than two years ago. So that, for the 
same labor and outlay, the cotton raisers of the South are re- 
ceiving $600,000.000 for 10,000,000 bales of cotton, as compared 
with half that amount fifteen years ago. 

There are 10,500,000 spindles new operated in the cotton mills 
of the South and over 15,000,000 in the North, yet the duty on 
imported cotton fabrics is not sufficiently high to bring about 
conditions to enable the manufacturing at home of all the cot- 
tons we use. The establismment of these factories has diverted 
from the farm a large number of employees, thus finding a place 
in the factories for the surplus labor on the farm. ‘This labor 
so employed in the factory also consumed large quantities of 
other farm products, such as vegetables and meat, and creates 
a wider market for various farm products. The money paid to 
this labor goes to the South, which would not go there were it 
not for the cotton mills. Cotton is the predominating product 
of the South, and therefore should receive its fair share of pro- 
tection along with the products of other States. [Applause.] 

Oh, gentlemen, such a condition should not exist; and I would 
like to see our tariff laws so high that cotton goods of no for- 
eign country could enter our markets and make the shirt that 
is worn on the back of the man in Mississippi producing the 
raw cotton. [Applause.] Such goods ought to be made by 
American labor. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Is it not a fact that in this 
bill you have reported it reduces the tariff on articles made in 
the South and raises the duties on articles made in the North? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not think that is right. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I can prove it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not think that is right. As before 
stated, long-staple cotton is a growing industry in the South. 
Last year there were 100,000,000 pounds of long-staple cotton 
imported into the United States, 78,000,000 pounds of which 
came from Egypt. I would like to see a duty on long-staple 
cotton of at least 5 or 8 cents per pound to help that industry 
in the South. I think it needs it, and it is my earnest wish that 
before this bill becomes a law there will be a duty of some kind 
on long-staple cotton. 

The capital invested in manufacturing in the South has in- 
creased from $1,153,000,000 in 1900 to more than $2,100,000,000 
in 1908; and the products of the factories of the South have 
increased from Are nae ed in 1900 to the magnificent sum of 
$2,600,000,000 in 1908. ‘The population of the South has in- 
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creased from 23,500,000 in 1900 to 27,000,000 in 1908. In fact, 
the Southern States are to-day increasing rapidly in wealth. 

The lumber cut in the South in 1900 was less than 14,000,000,- 
000 feet, and in 1908 it was nearly 20,000,000,000 feet. Fifteen 
years ago the magnificent forests of the South were practically 
valueless, but the capital of the North, combined with that of 
the South, has opened up the lumbering industry of that 
country, and to-day it is one of the predominating industries. 

The railway mileage of the South has increased from 52,600 
miles in 1900 to 67,200 miles in 1908; and the true value of all 
property in the South has increased from about $14,000,000,000 
in 1900 to more than $20,000,000,000 in 1908. It can not be 
denied that under our present protective tariff laws the South 
has advanced in wealth and commercial activity quite equal to 
the advancement in the North. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. If this bill should become a law, 
would it apply to the shipment of forest products from Canada 
under the conditions that prevail in that country at the present 
time? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Was the gentleman here a few minutes ago 
when I explained that? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. No; I was not. 

Mr. FORDNBY. I went at great length into that matter. 
This proviso in the bill means, as I intended it to mean— 
and I hope it will be enacted into law—that Canada must give 
up to the United States her raw forest products or pay a duty 
of the present rate in the Dingley bill on her finished products. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I thought that would be the answer 
of the gentleman. Under the law as it exists at present is it 
not true that in the Province of Quebec there is 65 cents duty 
on pulp wood? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. And in the Province of Ontario 25 
cents, In the Province of Quebec if the wood is cut and manu- 
factured into wood pulp, there is a rebate of 25 cents. There 
is a discrimination in fayor of Canada at present, and when 
the special committee was considering the matter they reduced 
the duty on wood pulp, practically put it on the free list, and 
reduced the duty from $6 a ton to $2 a ton, or a little over, on 
print paper. In view of that fact, if this bill is passed as it now 
is, would not the duty on wood pulp go back where it is to-day, 
and would not the duty on print paper go back where it is to- 
day and thus the country get no relief in the prices of wood 
pulp or print paper? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I stated at some length, a few minutes ago, 
that it is barely possible that this proviso would apply to wood 
pulp. But it is my belief, however, that it would apply only to 
the articles enumerated in the paragraph in which the proviso 
is found, and not to wood pulp. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Let me ask the gentleman this fur- 
ther question. He is thoroughly familiar with this subject. 
What is the reason for the change in the language of the 
proviso that was in the Dingley bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will state to the gentleman, as I have 
stated to the House, that the proviso in the Dingley bill im- 
mediately caused Canada, instead of putting an export duty on 
logs, to put an embargo upon her raw forest products, and ab- 
solutely prohibit its coming to this country under an export 
duty or otherwise. It must be manufactured in Canada. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If that is true, can the owner 
of the standing timber who sells his logs to the sawmill in the 
United States possibly receive any part of the duty imposed 
upon that timber? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not quite get the gentleman’s idea. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If a log can not come into the 
United States from Canada, does not that imply that there can 
be no competition whatever between Canadian logs and the 
United States logs? 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is none now. They do not permit 
their raw material to come into the United States at all, but we 
want it to come in, and I will tell the gentleman why. If we 
could bring into the United States to-day saw logs or round 
timber, to be put through our saw mills and converted into 
lumber, American labor would get from $5 to $6 or $7 per 
thousand feet for the employment in converting that raw 
product into the finished product [applause], and I therefore 
want to help American labor that much. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. My question is, that if they 
can not come as the gentleman says they can not, does the 
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original owner of the log in the United States get any part of 
the tariff which is imposed? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, I explained a little while ago as to 
where the benefits might go if the duty on lumber were re- 
moved. There are so many points of exchange in the tree 
from where it stands in the woods until the sash and door and 
blinds are put upon the gentleman’s house, if he is building 
one, that it is very hard to tell which of the different hands 
that it goes through would receive the benefit; whether it 
would be equally distributed or whether it would go to the 
consumer. That is a question that no human being can intelli- 
gently answer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. As I understood the gentleman, 
he declined to say where the duty went. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no; I do not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Is it not believed that the 
actual application of the duty begins at the sawmill and not to 
the owner of the log? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I do not think so. I will tell the gen- 
tleman why. I stated once before that I was at one time a 
manufacturer of lumber in Canada, and paid a duty of $2 per 
thousand upon our entire product, thirty millions a year, and 
brought it across the Lakes to a yard in Toledo, Ohio. I often 
thought that if lumber was put on the free list that our firm 
would get $60,000 a year out of it. Whether I was correct in 
my thoughts or not, I do not know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That would be all of it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That would be all, absolutely. I believe 
that the Canadian believes to-day, if this tariff is removed, he 
is going to get the entire benefit. The consumer believes if it 
is removed he will get the entire benefit, and every man that 
touches that board or the board out of the log, from the time 
it leayes the woods until it goes into buildings, believes that he 
will be benefited. Where it may be distributed, no man can tell. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It is on the question of wood pulp and pulp 
wood. In one of the paragraphs of the bill pulp wood is 
enumerated with logs and other forest products in the rough, 
and is admitted free of duty. Pulp wood is now admitted free 
of duty. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Under section 3, however, there would be a 
maximum tariff imposed of 20 per cent on pulp wood if Canada 
should not come under the terms of the main provision, Does 
the gentleman think that the paper mills of the country can 
stand a duty of 20 per cent on pulp wood in any event? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, let me say that I have not 
given a very great amount of study to this print-paper and 
pulp-wood proposition. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] was the chairman of a special committee and gave 
it very careful consideration. I know that the papers of the 
country were demanding free trade on print paper. What 
right they have to ask that their raw material be furnished 
to them at a less price when they are putting up their rates 
of advertising I can not see. It does not seem reasonable to 
me. I will state to my friend that the newspapers of this 
country have no more right to consideration as to their raw 
material than has any other industry in the United States, not- 
withstanding the fact that this is a very unpopular position to 
take with the newspapers of the country. 

Mr. MANN. I do not wish to enter into any controversy 
with the gentleman on that point, but I was trying to attract 
his attention not to the raw material of the newspapers, but 
to the raw material of the paper manufacturers, now admitted 
free of duty—pulp wood. 

Mr. FORDNEY. They are discriminated against, my friend; 
they are discriminated against in the rebate on the stumpage 
they pay for their raw material over in Canada. 

Mr. MANN. Well, they admit it free of duty to the extent—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Whether you make it a duty or rebate in 
taxes, it amounts to the same thing. 

Mr. MANN. Well, if the gentleman will permit me to ask 
him the question 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well. 

Mr. MANN. They are now admitted free of duty to the ex- 
tent of a million cords a year. Under section 3 of this bill they 
may be required to pay a duty of 20 per cent on the value of 
the pulp wood, and if that should be the case, half the paper 
mills of this country would go out of business. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Mr, Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman a question 

Mr. FORDNEY. I wish to say to my friend here that he has 
had as much or more to do than any man in this House in 
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arranging your pulp-wood and wood-pulp and print-paper 3 creased materially if the schedule in the Payne bill became a 


ule. It has not been intended on my part to have paragraph 197 
conflict with the paragraph in which that proviso appears 
which you prepared. It might be so construed, but I desire to 
say I had in mind only the lumber question and not wood pulp, 
and I am trying to save that industry from the discrimination 
now placed against us by Canada. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not misunderstand 
me. I am not endeavoring to criticise the committee in any 
way. I think these conflicts in the bill are purely inadvertent, 
that is what I have supposed, and because the gentleman is 
authority on forestry matters is the reason why I have asked 
him that question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, well; have I answered your question? 

Mr. MANN. As far as you have gone. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois a question. If a tariff was put on that 
million cords of pulp wood, do you believe the mills would have 
to shut down, or could not they move down South in many of 
the Southern States where millions of cords of pulp wood are 
rotting annually and there continue in business? 

Mr. MANN. There is no pulp wood in the South that would 
take the place of the spruce wood that is imported from Canada. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I would like to ask my friend 
if he has ever investigated the spruce wood of the South when 
he makes that statement of fact? 

Mr. MANN. I have investigated it; there is very little of it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I would like to say to the 
gentleman that the Friend Paper Company, I believe one of the 
leading paper companies, is shipping pulp wood out of my county 
in my district, and that a thousand million cords of pulp wood 
have gone to waste throughout the South. 

Mr. MANN. Very likely, but not spruce pulp wood. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Spruce pulp wood—there are 
millions of cords of it standing in my district to-day. The only 
trouble is you have been trying to compete with Canada when 
Canada is closer to the mills than our spruce wood. Now, why 
not move them down South where there is wood, and there 
locate the mills? 

Mr. MANN. We have a number of paper mills in the South, 
but not one of them grinds wood, makes ground wood, because 
they have not got the spruce to make it out of. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. ‘There is not one in the State 
of Kentucky 

Mr. MANN. There are many things in which Kentucky is 
behind in many particulars. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Well, she is ahead of Illinois in a good 
many things, anyway. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I can get substantial con- 
tractors who will undertake to furnish them with the spruce 
wood if they will come down there and establish the mills. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I would like to ask out of the 40,000,000,000 
feet of finished lumber how much is exported from Canada into 
this country? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman asks how much lumber 
comes into the United States from Canada. Our imports of 
lumber from Canada are only about 2 per cent of the total con- 
sumption of lumber in the United States. Out of 40,000,000,000 
feet of lumber manufactured in the United States less than 
1,000,000,000 feet was imported last year. 

And I do not believe that, if that 2 per cent were permitted to 
come into this country free of duty, the consumer would get his 
lumber $2 per thousand cheaper. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Another question. Who, in your judgment, 
pays that duty on that 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber now? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that I explained it as best I could a little while ago, during his 
absence. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I was not absent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There are so many hands through which 
this lumber must go that it is so distributed, undoubtedly, that 
each and every man who handles it looks for the benefit. 

Mr. LOUD. Does not the Canadian pay it indirectly? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Canadian pays it indirectly. 

Mr. LOUD. By selling that lumber that much cheaper? 

Mr. FORDNEY. By selling that lumber that much cheaper. 
But, on the other hand, this 2 per cent, or 1,000,000,000 feet, 
that comes into our market comes in at points where it hurts 
on the low-grade lumber manufactured in that part of the 
country. 

Mr. GOULDEN. One more question, if the gentleman will 
be kind enough to yield. He has certainly been considerate and 
has stood the test remarkably well, and I have been here from 
start to finish. I would like to ask if the amount would be in- 


law? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not believe our imports would increase, 
but this is what would happen: At a time just like we have 
now, when there is a depression in the lumber industry, as well 
as all other industries, Canada is suffering the same as our- 
selves. And many men engaged in the business, who have large 
sums of money borrowed, must convert their forests into money 
in order to meet their obligations and sell, many times, below 
cost in order to get money to save them from bankruptcy. And 
just at such times, when this low-grade and cheap lumber from 
Canada is dumped onto our market and creates disaster among 
8 industries of this country, is when it hurts the 
worst. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The gentleman does not believe, as I under- 
stand, that the consumer would be benefited a particle by the 
reduction in the schedule proposed by the bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. From all the information at hand I should 
say that if the duty on lumber is removed no one in North Da- 
kota who buys lumber from the gentlemen who are here asking 
for free trade would be benefited a penny. And it is quite rea- 
sonable that other parts of the country would be treated in the 
same way. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Does the gentleman seriously 
contend that a man has any reasonable chance of escaping bank- 
ruptcy by selling his product for less than it cost him? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, let me tell you something. I 
have been in business since I was a boy, and during the panic of 
1896 I sold some of the timber that I owned at ruinous prices to 
meet my obligations and made sacrifices on what I sold in 
order to save what little I had left; just what every other man 
does in times of panic. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question right in that connection. My only excuse for 
asking him is that I believe he has more information on this 
question than any other man on the floor and perhaps in the 
United States, and the further excuse that my district is more 
interested in lumber than in any other product. 

Mr. FORDNBEY. I will be pleased to answer the gentleman, 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. The gentleman has stated that 
we produce about 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber annually, and 
that only 14,000,000,000 of that is produced by what are known 
as the “big mills.” Al this fight has been made on the monopo- 
lists, the big fellows. Now, I want to know if, in his opinion, 
the tariff was taken off of lumber the big mills would not be 
able to take care of themselves better than these men, who own 
this large stumpage, are not more able to take care of them- 
selves, and that the real hardship would fall upon the 26,000 
small sawmills in this country and the thousands of men who 
labor in the woods and in those sawmills? And is not that 
hardship distributed all over the United States, because nearly 
every State in this Union produces more or less timber and it 
is cut up by these small mills? 

Mr. FORDNEY. In answer to the gentleman, I will say this, 
that in the lumber industry in the country the cost of produc- 
tion depends entirely upon the character of the land on which 
the timber stands. 

In some localities the timber is much more favorably situated 
than in others. For instance, I know in California, from my 
experience there—I have spent a great deal of time in the 
forests of California near Eureka, Cal., which is near Humboldt 
Bay—there is a territory in which the timber stands within 
10 miles of the city, and which can be brought to the mill for 
not exceeding $3 per thousand feet; and there is timber on 
mountainous lands and deep gulches; and in felling that great 
mass of tall timber across gulches there is a great loss, and 
then it is very expensive to build log roads on such rough lands; 
and in some instances it costs $9 and $10 per thousand feet to 
get the logs from the woods to the mill. Then, in addition to 
that, instead of having level ground on which to fall a tree 
of 300 feet in length, it falls on the rough mountain side and 
is broken in the fall, and from one-quarter to one-half of the 
timber is destroyed by the splitting of the tree and breaking 
it up into pieces. A great loss is made. So that in times when 
prices are low the sawmills and manufacturers of lumber situ- 
ated where the advantages are much greater than at other 
places, those are the factories and men that can put lumber 
upon the market and survive when prices are low, when their 
less fortunate neighbor, who must go to twice that expense, 
must go out of business. These are conditions that control the 
prices of lumber, especially so when the price is low. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. If the gentleman will permit me, 
I think I understand his views on the subject of the duty on 
lumber. I want to know whether I am correct in believing that 
he would restore the old rates on lumber? 


1909. 


Mr. FORDNEY. If I had my way about it I would not make 
a change in the Dingley law by the crossing of a “t” or the 
dotting of an “i.” [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Under this provision there will be 
no change made, will there, in the judgment of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, I would have preferred to have a 
joker, with a club sufficiently strong enough to flail Canada into 
the line of giving us favorable conditions on raw material. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I do not think there is any ques- 
tion about the joker, and that it so plainly manifests itself in 
this bill as to carry out the wishes of the gentleman. Now, I 
want to ask the gentleman, How can Canada bring herself un- 
der the application of this bill, if it should be passed, with this 
proposition in here, in view of the fact that we know there is a 
tax on the crown lands of the Dominion in Quebec of 65 cents 
a cord and in the Province of Ontario of 25 cents a cord, that 
does not go to the Canadian government, but goes to the home 
Government, with which the Dominion government certainly 
has nothing whatever to do except to collect the tax and send 
it to the home Government? How can Canada bring herself un- 
der the application of this bill unless she previously secures 
permission for it from the home Government? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I know of no fair rule on the face of God's 
green earth that should not bring Canada to terms and give us 
the same kind of treatment that we give to Canada, and I be- 
lieve—do not misunderstand me, gentlemen—that if the provision 
in paragraph 197 remains and is enacted into law Canada will 
still pay the $2 duty upon lumber, but she may permit logs to 
come across from British Columbia on Puget Sound to the 
Washington mills; yet I say that if the embargo is removed 
to-day, I do not believe one log will come across the Great Lakes 
to the State of Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Would the gentleman be willing to have 
that proviso relate in express terms to paragraph 197? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, that is the lumber schedule, and 
there are three, four, or five paragraphs on lumber. I am quite 
willing to have the proviso so changed that it will not apply to 
pulp. I had no intention to cover that, but my friend from 
Michigan must remember that there are many paragraphs in 
which products of the forest are mentioned that in no way 
relate to wood pulp. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understand that; and I am free to say 
that I am not very much concerned as to the Canadian, but I 
want to protect the American producer of lumber and the manu- 
facturer and the consumer, and I want that proviso which you 
mentioned to apply to lumber and boards. 

Now, I think if the gentleman will confine his proviso to the 
items actually mentioned in paragraph 197 there will be no dif- 
ference between him and me on that. . 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to say to my colleague from Michi- 
gan that I am willing to say this: I have not made this state- 
ment before, but I will make it now, with the hope that it may 
go to the country, and that I may be understood just as I say it. 
I believe the reduction of the duty from $2 to $1 is too severe 
a reduction in the duty on lumber. Along with other reduc- 
tions made in the tariff bill, I am willing that lumber shall 
stand a fair reduction of the duty, and I believe that a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent of the present rate of duty on lumber would 
be quite a sufficient reduction. If you will give us $1.50 per 
thousand on rough lumber and retain the differential on dressed 
lumber as provided in our present law, which is equitable, I am 
quite willing now to strike out the proviso and wipe out from 
the minds of all men any doubt as to what I want or what 
that proviso may do; because $1.50 per thousand protection on 
rough lumber is, I say, a fair protection, and I will stand by it 
and be pleased with it. But I am not satisfied with $1. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. Does the gentleman believe, taking it all in 
et that the Payne bill is an improvement upon the Dingley 

w? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Iwill say to the gentleman from New York 
that I believe it is, and I will state why, briefly. It has been 
found by an examination of imports and exports that there are 
some rates in the Dingley law that are higher than the point of 
necessary protection to certain industries, and therefore can be 
justly and equitably reduced without injuring the industry 
affected. There are some rates in the Dingley bill that are too 
low and that do not afford sufficient protection to the industry, 
and therefore the duty should be and has been raised where, in 
the wisdom of the committee, it seemed correct and just. 
Therefore I do say that time has shown the Dingley rates were 
rather out of proportion as to some industries. It was as nearly 
correct as human beings could get it at the time it was drawn, 
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but the experience of twelve years on exports and imports has 
shown that in some paragraphs it was not distributed with en- 
tire equity. 

Mr. SULZER. Right there, is it not a fact that the taxes or 
tariff rates under the provisions of the Payne bill, taking them 
all in all, are greater than the prevailing rates under the pro- 
visions of the Dingley bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I think that computation, made by some 
gentleman on the other side, is not a just and correct percent- 
age. For instance—— 

Mr. SULZER. Is not that the fact, according to the investi- 
gations and statistics furnished by the Treasury Department? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If I understand the gentleman’s question— 
and I want to be absolutely fair—the ad valorem, taking it om 
all imports, is higher in the Payne bill than it was in the 
Dingley bill. 

Mr. SULZER. Exactly. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, when a given article comes into our 
market under an ad valorem rate of duty or a specific duty, 
when prices are low the ad valorem is high, and when the price 
is high the ad valorem is low. It depends upon when you take 
the figures for the comparison. I believe that in the present 
bill the duties have been so arranged that they are more 
equitably adjusted than they were in the Dingley bill, and I 
believe those percentages given by some gentleman on that 
side are entirely out of proportion, on account of the fluctua- 
tions of price at the time when they were taken. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have occupied much more time than 
I expected. I hope I have been courteous to-every man. I 
am exceedingly sorry that I have offended any gentleman of 
the House who seem to be exercised at something I said. I 
had no such intention. I thought a gentleman made a state- 
ment which reflected upon me, and I was denying his state- 
ment. He says that he did not so intend it. Therefore I wish 
most humbly to apologize to him, because I would not offend 
any man, either here or anywhere else, without reasonable 
cause, and I did not intend to offend him. 

I ask permission of the House to extend in the RECORD some 
remarks. I had prepared something to say on sugar and about 
Cuban reciprocity, but I will not trespass upon the time of the 
House much further. I wish to say, however, that I think 
Cuban reciprocity was the most unfavorable trade agreement 
ever made between the United States and any other country in 
the world. Let me say briefly that I have taken the record of 
our exports and imports to and from Cuba for five years from 
the adoption of Cuban reciprocity, and here is the startling 
statement: The balance of trade against us for the five years 
prior to the adoption of Cuban reciprocity averaged $15,652,000 
per year. Under Cuban reciprocity, which some gentlemen have 
lauded to the skies, the balance of trade against us for five 
years has reached the enormous sum of $43,781,000; and in 
addition thereto, in taking on an increased amount of imports 
from Cuba, the reduction of our revenues on goods coming from 
Cuba has amounted to more than $60,000,000. I believe, my 
friends, that the sooner we repeal Cuban reciprocity the better 
for the people of the United States. [Applause.] 

Now, one word and I will close. We are trying to do some- 
thing for the Philippine Islands. Let me tell you what the 
Philippine Islands are doing for us. I will stand by the bill 
and the compromise on sugar, the free importation of 300,000 
tons per year from the Philippine Islands into the United States. 

I am willing to stand by that, and the sugar men of the coun- 
try whom I have consulted are also satisfied. For the last ten 
years there has been turmoil in this House over the duty on 
sugar. There never has been a session of Congress in the ten 
years that I have had the honor to be a Member of this House 
that the question of the reduction of the duty on sugar has not 
been advocated in some manner or other, and our present good 
President, Mr. Taft, has agreed in my presence that during his 
administration he will not permit, as far as he can avoid it by 
his action, any further reduction in the sugar schedule if we 
will accept this agreement and let the 300,000 tons come in 
free from the Philippines. Last year the Philippine Islands 
exported $60,000,000 worth of stuff and fifteen millions, or 25 
per cent, came to the United States. She imported $30,000,000 
worth of stuff, and she took the measly sum of $5,000,000 worth 
from the United States. It is costing us, if I am correctly in- 
formed, $14,000,000 per year to maintain peace in the islands, 
and if you will look up the record you will find that our pension 
rolls amount to $23,000,000 annually for Spanish war soldiers. 
Great goodness! After doing all this for the Philippine Islands, 
she buys only one-sixth of her imports from us—the measly 
sum of $5,000,000 of our products—and then comes back and 
asks us for more, and complains because we reserve the right 
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to tax in excess of 300,000 tons of sugar and tobacco coming 
in here above the limited amount. 

I say the Filipinos have nothing to complain of after what 
the Government of the United States has done for them. As 
the humorist of the House last year, Adam Bede, said in speak- 
ing of the Philippine Islands: 

So far as I am concerned, I would be glad to change them for Ire- 
land and raise our own policemen, 

[Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Republican platform adopted in 1896 
contained the following plank on sugar: 

We condemn the present administration for not keeping faith with 
the sugar producers of this country. The Republican party favors 
such protection as will lead to the production on American soil of all 
the sugar which the American le use, and for which they pay 
other countries more than $100,000, annually. 

The administration to which this plank refers is that of 
Grover Cleveland, and the sugar schedule which it condemns is 
the one found in the Wilson bill, which levied a 40 per cent 
ad yalorem tariff on sugar. 

The general tariff plank adopted the same year was: 

We demand an equitable tariff on forei imports which come into 
competition with American products as will not only furnish adequate 
revenue for the necessary expenses of the Government, but will pro- 
ence American labor from degradation to the wage level of other coun- 
tries. 

The Republican party, in its national platform adopted in the 
year 1900, made this declaration: 

We renew our faith in the policy of protection to American labor. 
In that policy our industries have been established, diversified, and 
maintained. By protecting our home market, competition has been 
stimulated and production cheapened. Opportunity for the inventive 
genius of our people has been secured and wages in every department 
of labor maintained at higher rates, higher now than ever before, and 
always distinguishing our working poopie in their better conditions of 
life from those of any competing- country. 

The platform of the Republican party in the year 1904 stated : 


Protection which ards and develops our industries is a cardinal 
policy of the Republican party. The measure of protection should 
always be at least equal to the diference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad. 


President Roosevelt’s message sent to Congress in December, 
1907, contained this statement regarding the position of the 


Republican party: 

This country is definitely committed to the protective system, and 
any effort to uproot it could not but cause widespread industrial dis- 
aster. In other words, the principles of the present tariff law could 
not with wisdom be changed. But in a country of such phenomenal 
growth as ours it is probably well that every dozen years or so the 
tariff laws should be carefully scrutinized so as to see that no exces- 
sive or improper benefits are conferred thereby, that proper revenue 
is ATEH K and that our l trade is encouraged. here must 
always be as a minimum a tar ff which will not only allow for the 
collection of an ample revenue, but which will at least make good the 
difference in cost of an here and abroad—that is, the difer- 
ence in the labor cost here and abroad—for the well-being of the wage- 
worker must ever be a cardinal point of American policy. 

The Republican platform of 1908, under which that party has 
been returned to power, contains the following statement in its 
e inciple of tection is best i 

iff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tated by the imp sition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad; together with a rea- 
sonable profit to American industries. „» Between the United 
States and the Philippines we believe in a free interchange of products, 
with such limitations as to sugar and tobacco as will afford adequate 
protection to domestic interests. 

President Taft in a speech at Greeley, Colo., October 2, 1908, 
said: 

are interested here a great deal in beet sugar, and 
I E thar some people have intimated that I was against 
beet s5 r. I deny it. I would not do anythin that would injure the 
beet 8 in any way, and the Republican platform pledges the Re- 
publican party to take no action which will not leave adequate protec- 
tion to the beet-sugar interests. 

It appears from the foregoing declaration of party princi- 
ples that every platform adopted by the Republican party from 
1896 to 1908, both inclusive, contains a party pledge in favor 
of a protective tariff, and that two of them—namely, the plat- 
forms of 1896 and 1908 contain specific pledges that the domes- 
tic sugar industry shall be protected. Moreover, it appears, 
further, that the President of the United States is recorded as 
‘saying that he would not do anything to injure the beet-sugar 
industry and that the Republican platform pledges the Repub- 
lican party to maintain adequate protection to the beet-sugar 
interests. 

The purpose of the sugar schedule in the Dingley bill is clearly 
the protection of the domestic sugar industry of the United 
States, with a view of the ultimate production on American 
soil of all the sugar the American people consume, The framers 


of the Payne bill have drawn the sugar schedule with the same 
end in view. While the present sugar schedule yields a greater 
amount of revenue than does any other schedule in the entire 
bill, still the primary object of such schedule is the protection 
of an American industry. This was the intent of the Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means Committee in 1897, and 
it is the intent of the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee in 1909. 


THE SUGAR SCHEDULE OF THE PAYNE BILL. 


The sugar schedule in the Payne bill now before Congress 
provides that sugar testing 96 degrees shall pay a duty of $1.68} 
per hundred pounds, and that for each degree below 96 degrees, 
34 cents per hundred pounds shall be reduced, while for each 
degree above 96 degrees, 34 cents per hundred pounds shall be 
added until 100 per cent, or refined, sugar is reached, which 
shall add an extra 74 cents per hundred pounds, which excess 
is called a refiners’ differential. This makes the duty on re- 
fined sugar to be $1.90 per hundred pounds. This section of 
the Payne bill is identical with the corresponding section of 
the Dingley bill, except in the matter of the refiners’ differential, 
which, in the Dingley bill, is 124 cents per hundred pounds, mak- 
ing the complete duty on refined sugar in the Dingley bill $1.95 
as compared with $1.90 per hundred pounds in the Payne bill. 
A further concession in the sugar schedule is made by the in- 
sertion of a section which provides that there may be admitted 
annually into the United States, from the Philippines, not to 
exceed 300,000 tons of sugar in any one year duty free. Under 
the present law, Philippine sugar entering the United States 
is granted a 25 per cent concession from the rates fixed in the 
Dingley bill, and the 75 per cent that is actually collected at 
our customs-houses is returned to the Philippine treasury. 

Another section of the Payne bill provides that nothing in this 
act shall be construed to abrogate or in any manner impair or 
affect the provisions of the treaty of commercial reciprocity be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of Cuba of the 23d 
day of December, 1903. 

The above-described provisions cover the only changes in 
the sugar schedule as set forth in the Dingley bill of 1807. It 
would seem at first glance that the schedule established in 
1897 is practically unchanged. Not so, however. Since the 
passage of the Dingley law in 1897 the sugar schedule has been 
subjected to four distinct modifications prior to the ones enu- 
merated in the Payne bill. The conditions growing out of our 
late war with Spain have led to these modifications. Hawaii 
was the first to profit by the war. Prior to 1898 free trade 
between these islands and the United States depended upon 
treaty. In that year the islands were annexed to our country 
and our tariff laws extended to include them. The permanency 
of the relation thus established led to a more rapid development 
of the sugar industry in the Hawaiian Islands than ever before. 
At the time of the annexation the Hawaiian crop amounted to 
200,000 tons; this year it is 465,000 tons, all of which comes in 
free of duty. Such an influx of free sugar from Hawaii was 
not contemplated by the framers of the Dingley bill in 1897. 

Porto Rico came to us by right of conquest—a trophy of 
the Spanish war. Because of her low wage rate it was at first 
thought best to maintain a tariff on goods from that island to 
the United States. This plan was soon abandoned, and the 
Dingley law was extended around Porto Rico, and her products 
were admitted into the United States free of duty, and none of 
which the framers of the Dingley bill ever intended should 
enter the United States without paying full tariff. 

In 1903 a reciprocity treaty was made with Cuba, under 
which sugars from that island were admitted to the United 
States at 20 per cent reduction from the rates fixed by the 
Dingley schedule. Since the ratification of this treaty the en- 
tire Cuban crop of sugar has been sold in the United States. 
During the first four years of the operation of this treaty we 
received from Cuba 4,864,111 tons of sugar, as shown by the 
United States Annual Report of Commerce for 1907, page 340. 
On this sugar there was a concession of 20 per cent in the duty, 
or 330 cents per hundred pounds, the amount of the conces- 
sion for the first four years of the treaty being $36,718,204. 

Surely the framers of the Dingley bill did not contemplate 
that more than a million and a quarter tons of sugar should 
enter the United States from Cuba yearly at 20 per cent less 
than the schedule fixed by that law. 

A fourth modification of the Dingley sugar schedule was 
made for the benefit of the Philippines. Sugars entering the 
United States from those islands received a concession of 25 
per cent, and the 75 per cent that is actually collected is re- 
turned to the insular treasury, thus, as far as our National 
Treasury is concerned, establishing free trade with those 
islands. The framers of the Dingley bill certainly did not con- 
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template the importation of free or concessionary sugar from 
the Philippines. 

The combined effect of these tariff modifications is as follows, 
the figures being taken from page 10 of Willett & Gray’s Weekly 
Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, January 9, 1908, and from 
Senate Document No. 250, Fifty-ninth Congress, first session, 
compiled by O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics : 


to 

is, 

ped us, 

be 587,434 tons, and leering as the full 8 purar entering the 
n, * 


igley bill to be 1, 
In the calendar year 1907 
United States was 


was 847,000 tons and the domestic beet crop 410,000 tons, the differ- 

ence between the crop and the consumption g carried over and used 

early in the calendar year of 1908. 

In addition to the above domestic crop we used, free of duty, 418,102 
tons from Hawaii and 212,858 tons from Porto Rico. We also used 
from the Philippines, at 75 per cent of the maney rate, 10,700 tons, 
and from Cuba, at 80 per cent of the Dingley rate, 1,840,000 tons, mak- 
ing a total on which tariff concession is allowed of 1,982,655 tons, 
leaving a balance of 355,297 tons upon which the full rate of duty was 

d. This shows that the tariff con: ns gran since the passage 
of the Dingley bill in 1897 have resulted in increasing the free and 
concessionar angar imported into the United States by an amount in 
excess of 1,700, tons. These various concessions have reduced the 
average rate of duty collected on the entering the United States 
so that, if compu on the sugar orig intended by the framers of 
the Dingley bill to come in on payment of full duty, it is at present 
only $1.14}, provided by the Dingley tariff. 

The facts as stated aboye have been corroborated during the 
past winter by the New York market for Cuban sugars and the 
New Orleans market for domestic cane sugar. The Cuban quo- 
tation has ranged from 40 to 50 cents below the European 
quotation plus full duty, while the New Orleans or Louisiana 
sugars have ranged from one-eighth of a cent to three-sixteenths 
of a cent below the Cuban quotations. 

The average has been about 54 cents below the European 
price plus the full Dingley rate. If we subtract this 54 cents 
from the $1.68} provided in the Dingley schedule, we have 
$1,144 as the measure of protection afforded the domestic sugar 
industry during the past winter under the modifications of the 
sugar schedule of the Dingley bill as outlined above. The actual 
market conditions thus show conclusively the effect of the four 
different concessions already made in the sugar schedule of the 
Dingley bill. 

The Payne bill proposes now to admit a maximum of 300,000 
tons of raw sugar free of duty. This, added to the modifica- 
tions already made, will make a still further concession in the 
duty on raw sugar. The sum total of the concessions from the 
Dingley raw-sugar schedule, when the Philippine provision of 
the Payne bill becomes fully operative, will be at least 45 per 
cent. In view of this reduction in the tariff on raw sugar, it 
is only fitting that the differential between raw and refined 
sugar shall also be reduced. The Payne bill provides for a 
reduction of 40 per cent in the refiner’s differential. 

IS THE SUGAR SCHEDULE AS FIXED BY THE PAYND BILL IN HARMONY 
WITH THE DECLARED PRINCIPLES OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AS SET 
en IN THE PLATFORM OF 1908 AND INTERPRETED BY THE PRESI- 
DENT 
The present sugar crop of the Philippine Islands is about 

200,000 tons, of which approximately one-half is exported, the 

remainder being used for home consumption. The maximum 

export of sugar reached by the Philippines is 250,000 tons. It 
would, therefore, seem that a provision which permits them to 
export free of duty to the United States 300,000 tons of sugar 
annually would enable them to accomplish that which President 

Taft states he desires to see accomplished in the development 

of the Philippine Islands, namely, to enable their sugar indus- 

try to reach that degree of prosperity which it formerly en- 
joyed. 

It will not, however, permit anyone to exploit the islands with 
the intent to make of them a great sugar-producing region. To 
make of these islands a great sugar plantation would be to 
fasten on them forever a system of sugar estates ranging from 
25,000 to 50,000 acres, a system of absentee landlordism, and a 
system of semiservile or peon labor. Such is the universal re- 
sult following the establishment of great sugar interests in any 
tropical country. The history of Java, Porto Rico, and Cuba 
abundantly illustrates the truth of this statement. It is not the 
policy of our National Government, as now set forth by Presi- 
dent Taft, to exploit the Philippine Islands in any such way; 
rather it is the policy to encourage those industries which will 
canse the development of the individual Filipino, giving him the 


incentives which go with individual ownership of land and 
afford him the uplift consequent upon such ownership. By lim- 
iting the amount of free sugar imported from the Philippines 
into the United States the beneficial effects of access to our 
markets will be granted to the individual Filipino and not to 
the great corporations organized for the purpose of exploiting 
the sugar lands of those islands. This policy is in direct keep- 
ing with the enactment of the land laws of those islands, which 
prohibit any corporation from owning more than 2,500 acres of 
land. 

It must be remembered that a minimum of at least 25,000 
acres is necessary for the maintenance of a great sugar estate. 
The climatic and soil conditions of the Philippines are such 
that if there was no limit on the amount of sugar they could 
import, duty free, into the United States, the output of sugar 
from those islands would be such that it would result in the 
destruction of the sugar industry of the United States. 

By limiting free export to the United States to the amount 
named in the Payne bill, namely, 300,000 tons, it is 
that the development of these islands can go forward without 
the destruction of our domestic sugar industry in the United 
States. Hawaii and Porto Rico, by virtue of their limited area 
and small population, can not increase their sugar output much 
beyond the present yield. Cuba, with her 20 per cent conces- 
sion in the tariff, has the opportunity to develop her sugar in- 
dustry to its normal capacity, namely, about one and one-half 
million tons. If the Philippines ultimately export to the United 
States 300,000 tons annually, it will still leave, with the con- 
stantly increasing consumption in the United States, an oppor- 
tunity for the domestic beet and cane sugar industries to de- 
velop as rapidly as conservative business principles shall de- 
mand, 

It remains for us to consider whether the rates fixed in the 
sugar schedule of the Payne bill are based on the recognition 
of the principle that the protective tariff should “equal the 
difference between- the cost of production at heme and abroad, 
together with a reasonable profit to American industries.” Let 
us first consider the duty on refined sugar. Europe is the only 
eountry that makes refined sugar for export to the United 
States. The price of European sugar for export is governed 
by the Hamburg quotation. From Willett & Gray’s Weekly 


Statistical Trade Journal, December 26, 1907, page 7, the Ham- 
burg price per 100 pounds for refined granulated sugar for the 
past eight years is given as follows: 


This makes the average Hamburg price for granulated sugar 
for the past eight years to be $2.38} per hundred pounds f. o. b. 
Hamburg. A-careful comparison of these figures with those 
given by the great English authority, H. H. Hancock, pages 104 
and 105 of the International Sugar Journal, February, 1908, 
shows them to be practically the same as those quoted by the 
London authority. It is true that this $2.38} per hundred 
pounds is the export price and not the consumers’ price in Ger- 
many, but it is with this export price that the American pro- 
ducer must compete. 

From the uncontradicted evidence submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee, it appears that the average price paid by the 
beet-sugar factories of the United States to the American farmer 
for his beets is $2.40 per hundred pounds for the sugar in the 
beet before beginning the process of manufacture. In other 
words, our factories pay the farmer for the raw beets, when 
delivered to the factory, more money per hundred pounds of 
sugar than the European exporter asks for his finished product, 
refined granulated sugar. The chief witness who appeared be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee advocating the reduction 
of the duty on sugar was Mr. Atkins, of Boston. Hestates that he 
considered one of the most favorable localities for the produc- 
tion of beet sugar in the United States to be Utah, and gave 
$3.70 per hundred pounds as the cost of producing granulated 
sugar f. o. b. the factory in Utah. This price included the 
farmer’s profit in raising beets, but did not include the manu- 
facturer’s profit. Beet sugar produced in Utah and imported 
refined sugar would meet on common ground at Chicago. The 
freight on sugar from Utah to Chicago is 50 cents per hundred 
pounds, making the cost of such sugar, without any profit to 
the manufacturer, $4.20 per hundred pounds delivered at Chi- 


cago. 

If to the $2.38} per hundred pounds, the average Hamburg 
export price for refined sugar, we add 124 cents freight and in- 
surance from Hamburg to New York, and $1.90 per hundred 
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pounds duty, we have $4.41 as the cost of this sugar f. o. b. 
New York, which cost includes the cost of manufacture, the 
German farmers’ profit, and the German manufacturers’ profit. 

The freight rate from New York to Chicago is 24 cents, 
making $4.65 the cost of foreign refined laid down in Chicago, 
plus profit. This includes the profit to all foreigners engaged in 
the production of such sugar. Against this we have $4.20, the 
cost of beet sugar made in what is admitted the most favorable 
location of the United States and laid down in Chicago without 
profit to the American manufacturer. 

In view of such showing it certainly can not be considered 
that a tariff of $1.90 per hundred pounds on refined sugar is 
excessive or that the establishment of such a rate is not in 
keeping with the enunciated platform of the Republican party, 
governing the principles upon which a protective tariff should 
be established. 

Let us now consider the tariff on raw sugar. From the 
Report of Commerce and Navigation, 1907, page 1022, it is 
learned that the average consular price on raw sugar for the 
fiscal year stated was $2.10 per hundred pounds, and that the 
average price on imported Cuban sugar for the same year was 
$2.18 per hundred pounds. As the major portion of the sugar 
imported comes from Cuba, we should consider the operation 
of the proposed tariff on the kind of sugar imported from that 
island, namely, 96 degrees centrifugal sugar. Under the Cuban 
treaty such sugar pays $1.34 per hundred pounds duty. 

The freight rate and insurance from Habana to New York is 
10 cents per hundred pounds. When the Cuban sold his sugar, 
in 1907, for $2.18 per hundred pounds, he made a profit, as is 
shown by the fact that the sugar industry of that island, as 
reported by Governor Magoon in his report of December, 1907, 
was at that time in a more prosperous condition than ever. be- 
fore. If to the $2.18 we add 10 cents freight and the insurance 
and the $1.34 duty, we have the cost of that sugar, including 
planter’s profit, delivered at New York, to be $3.62 per hundred 
pounds. The average difference between raw and refined sugar 
for the past ten years is 88 cents per hundred pounds. 

This includes the refiner’s profit. We therefore have the cost 
of refined sugar made from Cuban raws, including profits for 
the Cuban planters and the American refiners, to be $4.50 per 
hundred pounds. This sugar is sold f. o. b. New York, Phila- 
delphia, or New Orleans with the freight rate added, whereas 
the domestic producer of sugar must pay his freight to the com- 
peting point. It will therefore appear that the Cuban planter, 
on the basis of the tariff provided for in the Payne bill, is not 
unduly taxed and that the schedule on raw sugar provides sim- 
ply for such protection as covers difference in cost of production 
at home and abroad, : 

IS THE SUGAR SCHEDULED LEVIED BY THE PAYNE BILL OPPRESSIVE? 


It has been shown that the average rate of duty on sugar 
provided by the Payne bill is about 40 per cent less than the full 
rate of duty provided by the Dingley bill. Since the passage 
of the Dingley bill, in 1897, the per capita consumption in the 
United States has increased from 60.9 pounds to 81.2 pounds. 
(See Willett & Gray’s Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, 
Jan. 7, 1907, p. 2.) 

This per capita consumption is greater than that of any 
other country in the world save England. The reason why 
England’s per capita consumption is greater than that of the 
United States is that England exports great quantities of 
jellies, jams, and preserves. The amount of sugar actually 
consumed in England is less per capita than in the United 
States. It would thus appear that as long as the Americans 
have increased their per capita consumption of sugar one-third 
in twelve years that they have not unduly felt the price paid 
for their sugar. If the price on sugar had been oppressive, our 
people certainly would not have thus increased their per 
capita consumption. 

It is interesting also to know the trend of market quotations 
since the Dingley bill went into effect in 1897. The wholesale 
price of granulated sugar f. o. b. New York City in 1896, the 
last year of the Wilson bill, was $4.53 per hundred. (See report 
of O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, S. Doc. No. 
250, 59th Cong., Ist sess., p. 93.) The average price for the 
same grade of sugar in 1906, the year on which the committee 
bases its computations for the Payne bill, was $4.514 per hun- 
dred pounds, and for the year 1907 $4.65 per hundred pounds. 
(See Willett & Gray’s Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, 
January 7, 1909, p. 8.) It thus appears that there has been 
practically no advance in the price of refined granulated sugar 
under the Dingley bill. 

Our present prices are substantially the same as those under 
the Wilson bill. Nearly every other necessity of life has had a 
marked increase in price during the past decade, Except during 


the times of war there is probably no ten years in our country’s 
history when there has been such a universal rise in prices as 
during the decade just closed; while during this same period 
the price of sugar has remained practically a constant quantity, 
notwithstanding the fact that the rate of duty has been changed 
from 40 per cent under the Wilson bill to $1.68} per 100 pounds 
for 96-degree sugar under the Dingley bill. 

There are two distinct reasons for this condition in the sugar 
market: 

1, The modification of the sugar schedule caused by the an- 
nexation of Hawaii, the free admission of Porto Rican sugar, and 
the reduction of the duty on Cuban and Philippine sugar have 
so modified the Dingley schedule as to bring it to nearly the 
same level as that fixed in the Wilson bill. 

2. During the operation of the Dingley bill, the beet-sugar in- 
dustry has developed to such an extent that during the winter 
months nearly 500,000 tons of domestic granulated sugar is 
placed on the market. Climatic conditions and carrying charges 
make it practically impossible to hold this sugar until the fol- 
lowing summer. During the winter months the demand for 
sugar is reduced to the minimum, and during these same months 
the Cuban and Louisiana crops of raw sugar are placed on the 
market. The influx of beet sugar lowers the price of standard 
granulated sugar, which in turn reduces the price of raw sugar, 
thereby establishing, not only a lower price for sugar during the 
winter months, but a lower price for raws, upon which a lower 
price for refined can be based during the remainder of the 
year. 

It has already been shown that during the past ninety days 
the price of Cuban sugar has ranged practically 50 cents per 
hundred pounds less than the world’s price, plus our full duty. 
Our price for refined sugar has accordingly been depressed, and 
the result is that our people have been getting their refined 
sugar for nearly one-half a cent a pound less than they would 
have been getting it had it not been for the combined influ- 
ence of the crop of domestic beet sugar and the Cuban raws 
both seeking the market at the same time. 

The price for sugar paid by the consumers in the United 
States is less than the price paid by consumers in any other 
country except England and some of her colonies. Sugar- 
producing countries of Europe have two prices for sugar. One 
for export and the other for home consumption, the export 
pae being 2} to 6 cents a pound less than the consumption 
price. 

It is with the export price that the prođucer in the United 
States must compete, but our laws are so adjusted that the 
consumer in this country actually gets his sugar at a less 
price than does the consumer in Continental Europe. If we 
should destroy our domestic sugar industry, it would not be 
rebuilt. Our consumers would then be at the mercy of the 
importers and the foreign producer. Every foreign country ex- 
porting sugar to us would then raise its export price and lower 
its domestic price, thus making us ultimately pay fully as much 
or more for our sugar as we do at the present time, and reduc- 
ing the cost to the European consumer, 

There is not the slightest doubt that this result would prac- 
tically follow the destruction of the domestic sugar industry in 
the United States. 

In view of the fact that the per capita consumption of sugar 
in the United States has increased one-third since the passage 
of the Dingley bill in 1897, and in view of the further fact that 
the cost of sugar to the consumer in this country has not in- 
creased since the Dingley law was passed, and in view of the 
further fact of the cost of sugar to the consumer of con- 
tinental Europe, and in view of the further fact that the tax 
on sugar in the United States is less than the tax on sugar in 
any other sugar-producing country of the world, we maintain 
that the rates of duty fixed in the Payne bill, which are prac- 
tically 40 per cent less than the rates fixed in the Dingley bill, 
can not possibly be construed so as to work to the detriment 
of sugar consumers in the United States. 


SUGAR DUTIES IN EUROPE. 


Every sugar-producing country of Europë maintains a higher 
tax on sugar than the full Dingley rate on that article, the tax 
per hundred pounds being as follows: 

In Austria-Hungary the tax is $2.86 on raw sugar, and on 
refined sugar $4.02. In Russia the tax is $6.39 on raw and $8.56 
on refined. In Germany the tax on raw sugar is $1.98, and on 
refined sugar $2.03. In Italy the tax on sugar aboye 94 degrees 
is $8.67, and on sugar below 94 degrees $7.70. In France the 
tax on raw sugar is $2.84, and on refined sugar $2.89. In 
Holland the tax is $4.82. In Belgium the tax is $2.23, and in 
Sweden the tax is $1.80 on sugar above No. 18 Dutch standard. 
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HAS THERE BEEN A REASONABLE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BEET-SUGAR IN- 
es IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE THE PASSAGE OF THE DINGLEY 
LAW 


When the Dingley tariff was passed in 1897 there were but 
six sugar factories in the United States, and the combined 
output was 37,500 long tons a year. There are now 65 beet- 
sugar factories in the United States, with a combined out- 
put in 1908 of 492,969 long tons (Willett & Gray's Statistical 
Trade Journal of January 7, 1909). These factories are scat- 
tered throughout 16 States, as follows: One in Arizona, 8 in 
California, 16 in Colorado, 4 in Idaho, 1 in Illinois, 1 in Iowa, 
1 in Kansas, 16 in Michigan, 1 in Minnesota, 1 in Montana, 1 
in Nebraska, 1 in New York, 1 in Ohio, 1 in Oregon, 5 in Utah, 
1 in Washington, and 4 in Wisconsin. The increase in the pro- 
duction of beet sugar since the passage of the Dingley law has 
been over 1,300 per cent. 

The fixed investment of the beet-sugar business has reached 
a total of nearly $100,000,000, and the American farmers and 
laborers received in 1908 over $40,000,000 from the factories. 
The production of sugar from cane grown in the Southern 
States in 1908 was 390,888 tons (Willett & Gray’s Statistical 
Trade Journal of January 7, 1909). The total consumption of 
domestic sugar in the United States in 1908 was nearly 900,000 
tons. 

ADAPTABILITY OF SOIL OF UNITED STATES TO RAISING BEETS. 


There is much misinformation concerning the sections of 
this country suitable for the growing of sugar beets. However, 
the Department of Agriculture has for years printed maps 
showing the “ beet belt” of the United States, and, undoubtedly 
Congress and the people will take the conclusions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, based upon the experiments of experts, 
rather than the prejudiced statements of any person interested 
in bringing about free trade for the benefit of a particular 
sugar-refining company. 

The following extracts from the Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture give, in a general way, the best area of the 
United States: 

It starts at the Hudson, takes In the southern half of New York and 
the northern portions of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Nebraska, the southern half of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota, all of South Dakota, large sections of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon, and the coast side of Cali- 
fornin. * * * A great deal of territory that is showing first-class 
conditions for growing sugar beets and for manufacturing them into 
sugar is lecated around our Great Lakes. 

A representative of the Department of Agriculture was asked 
by the Ways and Means Committee in the tariff hearings, No- 
vember 16, 1908: 

How much territory is there in the United States that is adapted to 
the growing of sugar beets? Can gog state how much territory of that 
kind there is in the United States 

To this he replied: 

It is adapted to a large part of the farming district of New York, 
Pennsylvania—I am talking about the real farming districts—in fact, 
you can take a line drawn across the country that will take in Chicago, 
the Northern States, say, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, the northern 
half of the State of Iowa, both of the Dakotas, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, and it is adapted to nearly all of the intermountain States 
where they can get water. 

This report of the progress of the beet-sugar industry in the 
United States and the adaptability of the soil in this country 
made by. the Department of Agriculture is based upon experi- 
ments recited in detail in the report, and was compiled after 
years of study and personal investigation by the representatives 
of the department. It should, in all fairness, put an end to the 
assertions that only a limited area of the United States is 
capable of producing beets to be manufactured into sugar. 

IS IT REASONABLE TO SUPPOSE THAT UNDER PROPER TARIFF REGULATIONS 
THE UNITED STATES COULD PRODUCE AT HOME ALL OF THE SUGAR IT 
NEEDS? 

Germany, with an area of 10,000 square miles less than the 
combined area of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, had in 
operation, in the manufacturing season of 1907 and 1908, 365 
factories, which produced 2,129,597 long tons of sugar. The 
actual area under cultivation in the season of 1907 and 1908 in 
Germany was 450,030 hectares. A hectare is 2.47 acres. The 
cultivated area giyen over to the raising of beets in Germany in 
the season of 1907 and 1908 was therefore 1,111,574.11 acres, 
which is considerably less than the area of three average coun- 
ties in any of the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, or Minnesota. 
Germany, as just stated, produced 2,129.597 long tons of sugar 
in 1907-S. The total consumption of sugar in the year 1908 was 
8,185,789 tons. Germany therefore produced from beets an 
amount equal to two-thirds of all the sugar consumed in the 
United States. 

In the manufacturing season of 1907-8, the production of 


tons; Austria, 1,425,000; Russia, 1,410,000; France, 728,000; 
Belgium, 232,000; Holland, 175,000; and other continental 
countries, 435,000. 

The grand total of cane sugar for the world’s markets manu- 
factured in the world in the manufacturing season of 1907-8 
was 6,909,481 tons, and the grand total of beet sugar manufac- 
tured in the same season was 6,972,200. (Willett & Gray's 
Statistical Trade Journal, January 7, 1909.) 

Beet sugar furnishes more than half of the world’s consump- 
tion of sugar, and, in spite of this fact, free traders are found 
asserting that the industry is not founded on permanent condi- 
tions. - 

The Department of Agriculture in the Report on the Progress 
of the Beet-Sugar Industry in the United States states: 

If we consider only these localities in this country that have the 
best facilities for taking up the beet-sugar industry, and limit the ter- 
ritory simply to that portion capable of productng our own consump- 


tion of sugar, it might be said that the United States possesses some 
material advantages over Europe. 


WOOL. 


Mr. Chairman, I am a great friend of the American sheep; 
in other words, the woolgrower. It has been my great desire to 
obtain the greatest measure of protection to American wool. 
Cheap cost of living and cheap men can never be made the 
basis of economic progress. Cheap production means cheap 
labor; cheap labor means low prices; low prices means disaster 
to American industry. There never has been, and there never 
will be, a time when labor received starvation wages that the 
American people were or will be prosperous. The business 
prosperity of this or any other country depends, to a very great 
measure, upon the purchasing power of the masses of the 
people, and what is true of one industry is also true of another 
industry. When high prices for farm and manufactured prod- 
ucts and American labor prevail, prosperity also prevails. F 

Mr. Chairman, when the duty on wool was less than it is now 
the number of sheep in this country decreased. In 1884 there 
were more sheep in the United States than ever before or since. 
The number, for some reason, fell off until, in 1892, statistics 
show there were about 47,500,000 sheep in the United States, and 
in 1897 that number had been reduced to 35,000,000 head. When 
the Dingley bill was enacted into law, which gave greater pro- 
tection to American wool, it stimulated the growth of the flocks 
in the United States, and to-day we are again back close to the 
highest point in number in the history of the country, or about 
47,500,000 sheep, and that industry is fairly prosperous. There 
is but one way by which this magnificent flock can be increased 
or retained—that is to give ample protection to wool and woolen 


8. 

The American woolgrower has no other market for his product 
except at the woolen mills of the United States, and unless the 
woolen mill is prosperous certainly the woolgrower will not 
receive a fair price for his wool. The American sheep and the 
woolen manufacturer are linked so closely together that it is 
impossible to separate them. They must and do go hand in 
hand. They must either prosper or languish as one. 

An ad valorem rate of duty has been suggested by some as 
being more equitable than a specific duty, but this can not be 
more truly demonstrated to be impractical than by a statement 
which I received from the editor of the Textile World Record, 
published at Boston. ; 

The editor of that journal gave me a report of a recent sale 
of wool in England, in which he stated that wools of the first 
class were sold on a certain day, and the maximum price re- 
ceived was 21 cents per pound, and the minimum price received 
the same day was 64 cents per pound. The duty on such wool 
is 11 cents per pound, which would mean for the highest prices 
prevailing that day, wool, duty paid, laid down in the United 
States, at 32 cents per pound, and the minimum price on that 
day, duty paid, laid down in the United States, of 174 cents per 
pound. 

Again, he gives me the highest price obtained December 5. 
1908, for 15,000,000 pounds of unwashed and scoured wool 
of the first class—Australian wool. On unwashed wool he gives 
89 cents per pound as the highest price obtained, and 33 cents per 
pound the lowest price obtained. This wool paid a duty of 11 cents 
per pound when brought into our markets. Thead valorem rate 
on the former is 28 per cent and on the latter 318 per cent. He 
complains about this high rate ad valorem. Again I say, on the 
lower-priced wool the tariff is 11 cents per pound, the same as 
on the high-priced wool. The lower-priced wools were ad- 
mitted to our markets at 143 cents per pound, while the higher 
were 50 cents per pound, duty paid, laid down in American mar- 
kets. Where, on the other hand, had there been an ad valorem 
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wish a change from a specific to an ad valorem, these cheaper 
wools would have been put upon our markets at the ruinous 


price of 5} cents per pound. No clearer demonstration could 
be made of the folly of an ad valorem duty on wool. 

Again, on scoured wool he quotes the highest price obtained, 
404 cents per pound. The duty on this wool is 33 cents per 
pound. The ad valorem rate is SI per cent. Where, on the other 
hand, the lowest price obtained on that day for scoured wool was 
634 cents per pound, the duty is 33 cents per pound, or 507 per 
cent ad valorem. Suppose the duty had been 50 per cent ad 
valorem, as above suggested, that Australian scoured wool 
would haye been placed upon our markets at a cost of 9} cents 
per pound. I believe all men well informed upon this subject 
will admit that our present specific duty upon wool furnishes 
better protection and a more equitable scale for prices than 
would an ad valorem duty. 

The total production of woolen goods in the United States 
last year was about $400,000,000. Of this total, there were 
imported foreign wools to the value of about $40,500,000 worth 
and of woolen goods about $22,400,000 worth. These yalues of 
course ure foreign values. The total amount of wools of the 
first, second, and third class imported last year was a little less 
than 200,000,000 pounds. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Since 1820 more than 26,000,000 immigrants have come to 
this country from all parts of the world; a population almost 
equal to three-fourths of the present population of Great Brit- 
ain. Since 1897 more than 7,000,000 of these people came to the 
United States, and within the last three years 3,500,000 immi- 
grants have landed on our shores. Never before in the history 
of the world has the percentage of immigration equaled this, an 
average per year of 300,000 for eighty-eight years and more than 
1,169,000 per year for the past three years. These people came 
to us because the United States furnishes more comforts to its 
people and gives greater opportunity for the accumulation of 
wealth than does any other country in the world. 

A man at work is certainly the most valuable asset of a 
nation. Idle men, consuming and not producing, burn the candle 
at both ends, and are worse than worthless. Individuals can 
not make conditions under which our industries may be success- 
fully conducted. Lawmakers must create the conditions. The 
duty of the lawmaker is to shelter industries from disastrous 
competition from outsiders, and to encourage and stimulate 
present and build up new industries. A protective tariff is in 
the nature of a wall around our garden to protect the worker 
and his product from foreign intrusion. 

The intent and principle of a protective tariff law is none 
other than to foster capital and labor at home. American 
markets are the best markets in the world for American prod- 
ucts, and great care should be taken in the enactment of laws 
to protect American industry from foreign competitive products. 
Domestic industries are none too prosperous to-day, and any 
revision of our tariff laws that would encourage greater foreign 
imports would be the most unwise act possible for Congress to 
perform. 

It is my belief that the strongest demand for a revision down- 
ward of our tariff schedules comes from men of selfish motives, 
or men not thoroughly informed as to the true situation as to 
the inactivity in some lines of industry, largely caused by too 
much gossip about tariff revision. 

There is no disputing that some of our tariff rates in some 
particular schedules are high enough to be beyond the point of 
mecessary protection, and it is the aim and purpose of this bill 
to make equitable adjustments, and I believe it is of great im- 
portance that Congress should as speedily as possible settle this 
tariff question and the Members of Congress at the earliest pos- 
sible date turn their backs upon the Capitol of the United 
States and hie away to their respective homes, so that our do- 
mestie industries may settle down to some fixed plan and know 
what they may depend upon, so that manufacturing industries 
may go forward as in the past. 

An equitably arranged tariff means no willfully idle men. 
On the other hand, it means stability to both capital and labor, 
and is our greatest safeguard to Americans against ruinous 
foreign competition. Gentlemen, I thank you for your attention. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I do not expect to consume a great 
length of time, and I ask now that I may have unanimous con- 
sent to conclude my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, forced to action by pressure of 


public sentiment well-nigh universal, a Republican House of 
Representatives, through its members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, has attempted to revise the present tariff law. 


In 1900 the present Dingley law was considered so perfect, so 
beneficent in its operation, so stimulating to business, such a 
splendid producer of revenue that the party in power looked 
with scorn upon any man who dared to suggest necessity for re- 
vision. We were told it was so wonderfully drawn that, while 
it put up wages, yet it kept down to a minimum by healthy 
American competition the price of those necessities the wage- 
earner was compelled to buy. While it insured large profits to 
the manufacturer, yet those who were compelled to purchase 
manufactured articles paid for such articles even less than they 
would have been forced to pay if this marvelous law were not 
on our statute books. 

It guaranteed the largest dividends to those engaged in pro- 
tected manufacturing industries the country had ever seen; 
guaranteed the highest wages to the American workingman he 
had ever received ; and, yet, by its operation likewise guaranteed 
to all the people the lowest prices they had ever paid for both 
the necessaries and comforts of life. In fine, even as Mr, Web- 
ster said of the Constitution, so the Republican party claimed in 
that campaign that this most marvelous piece of legislative 
handiwork was in itself “a copious fountain of national, social, 
and personal happiness.” 

In 1904, party leaders considered that they could not do better 
than base their hopes and claim of popular support upon the 
same foundation; so they solemnly warned the country that 
well enough had better be left alone. 

Between the years 1904 and 1908 some mysterious cause 
wrought a radical change in popular sentiment. The people of 
the Nation realized that, while they had enjoyed a period of 
prosperity, the people of other nations not protected by the 
Dingley tariff, or, indeed, by any tariff at all, had also enjoyed 
a prosperity equal, if not higher in degree, than that enjoyed 
by us. The workingman realized that he had been deceived, 
for when he examined his account book he found that the cost 
of living had advanced in proportion considerably beyond any 
advance in the scale of wages he was receiving. The great mass 
of people realized that it was contributions taken directly from 
their pockets which turned out our annual crop of millionaires. 

It should not be forgotten that the decade immediately fol- 
lowing the enactment of the Dingley law has been character- 
ized by the greatest extravagance in appropriating and expend- 
ing the people’s money in all the history of our national life. 
From a billion-dollar Congress in the years of the last decade 
of the last century we are now holding billion-dollar sessions of 
Congress, and the man who rises in his seat in this Chamber to 
call a halt is considered a demagogue merely playing to the gal- 
leries. 

To make a long story as short as possible, in 1908, while the 
country had not yet passed from under the black cloud of 
financial panic, the party in power realized that if it did not 
explicitly promise to revise our present tariff laws, then the 
people would intrust the performance of the task to some other 
political party or agency. 

A place at the pie counter is desired by us all, let us candidly 
admit, but I have often thought that our Republican friends get 
there quicker, stay longer, and are harder to force away than 
any class of people on the face of the earth. [Laughter.] 
Therefore, rather than lose its place at the counter of the na- 
tional restaurant, that party agreed to revise your Dingley 
tariff; and when you agreed to revise it you intended the people 
of the Nation to understand that you meant to revise it down- 
ward, in a manner fair and just to all sections, 

Let us examine how far you have performed your promise; 
whether or not you have performed it at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I make bold to assert here and now that the 
Payne bill is a worse measure than the Dingley bill, which all 
parties now admit must pass from the pages of our law books. 
In the teeth of your promise to the people to revise downward 
you have revised upward, for you have increased theaverege ad 
valorem rate of 44.16 per cent under the Dingley bill to 45.72 
per cent under the proposed Payne bill. 

You have a deficit in the Treasury confronting you—thanks 
to your unbridled extravagance—and, in order to cover that 
deficit, of course you have got to raise more taxes, which will 
come directly from the pockets of the people; but, as I expect to 
show, you have been careful not to legislate so that any of 
your great tariff-fostered trusts will be forced to surrender any 
part of their unreasonable profits or the protection against com- 
petition which has surrounded them like a granite wall. Even 
where there is the slightest danger of forcing your tariff-made 
trusts to meet competition you have made them secure by giving 
them free raw material. 

Those of you who support this bill may as well bring your- 
selves to realize in the beginning of this debate that all the in- 
crease in revenues provided by this bill is taken from the pock- 
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ets of the masses, with no compensating benefit in return, and 
that when you support the Payne bill you are voting for a 
higher ad valorem rate than that provided by either the McKin- 
ley or the Dingley bill. 

IRON AND STEEL. 


Probably more time was devoted by the committee to a con- 
sideration of the steel and iron schedule than to any other 
schedule in this bill. Do you gentlemen claim that your revision 
of this schedule will afford any relief whatever to the con- 
sumer? Do you suppose for one moment that the result of 
your work will save to the man who uses steel one single dollar? 
If so, I yenture the prediction that you will be disappointed. 

After all, Mr. Chairman, what are we here for? Is not the 
consumer entitled to some consideration? Must he be for- 
ever taxed and forever forced to buy in a market where all 
competition is killed? Such has been the position occupied by 
the consumer for many years. Special interests can afford to 
send their representatives here. Not so with the average citi- 
zen. If he is represented at all, you and I and all other gentle- 
men elected to fill seats in this Chamber must see that he has a 
square deal. Will any gentleman on the other side of this 
Chamber rise in his seat and declare his opinion that the man 
who is forced to buy and use steel and iron will actually get 
his steel and iron cheaper if the Payne bill shall become a law? 

Great is the reduction, indeed. The average ad valorem rate 
under the present law is 36.96 per cent. The Payne bill actually 
reduces this rate to 36.15—that is to say, less than 1 per cent. 

One of the most radical changes in the entire bill is that on 
steel rails. You have cut the import duty in half—that is to 
say, you have reduced the present duty of $7.84 per ton to $3.92. 

It would be interesting to know upon what evidence the ma- 
jority of the committee based their action in making this reduc- 
tion, If you acted upon the evidence of Mr. Carnegie, then you 
should have removed the duty entirely, for he said the steel 
manufacturers of this country need protection no longer. Even 
if you accept the evidence of Judge Gary, the head of the steel 
corporation, you would be justified in taking the same action; 
but if you acted upon the evidence of any other steel or iron 
manufacturer, you should have done one of two things—either 
raise the Dingley rates or permit them to remain as they now 
are. 

Mr. Carnegie spoke with great frankness, and evidently knew 
what he was talking about. More largely interested in steel 
and iron than any living man, he yet had the frankness to admit 
that the time has come when we can beat the world in the 
manufacture of steel and iron, and that it is idle to talk about 
our manufacturers needing protection any longer. 

Every man who travels a mile on a train or ships a pound 
of freight over a railroad is interested in the price of rails. Do 
you imagine that you have helped the man who travels or the 
man who ships by reducing the duty on rails 50 per cent? Let 
us see. 

In 1907 we imported railway bars of iron and steel to the 
value of $133,936, or 4,610 tons. Probably not a single addi- 
tional ton will be imported because of the reduction from $7.84 
to $3.92 per ton. Why? Because $7.84 is practically prohib- 
itive and $3.92 is also practically prohibitive. In the same year, 
1907, we exported rails to the value of $8,384,241, and a large 
proportion of rails exported was sold to foreigners considerably 
cheaper than the same rails were sold to our own people. 

In 1899, Mr. Charles M. Schwab, at that time president of the 
Carnegie Company, wrote in a letter to Mr. Frick: 

You know we can make rails for less than $12 per ton, leaving a 
nice margin for foreign business. (P. 4895, Hearings.) 

At that time the market price of steel rails for home con- 
sumption was $28.12 per ton, and has ranged since then from 
$27.33, the lowest, to $32.20, the highest. 

Does anyone wonder that we have been turning out each 
year a new crop of steel millionaires? I know Mr. Schwab 
has revised his figures so as to put up the present cost of steel, 
rails to $21.50 per ton. 

One who knows nothing about the steel and iron business, ex- 
cept such information as can be obtained from books, govern- 
ment statistics, and the like, has but little warrant to speak on 
the subject; but I wish every American citizen could read in 
full the evidence of Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Schwab, and Judge Gary 
before the Ways and Means Committee in framing the steel 
and iron schedules offered in this bill for the approval of Con- 
gress and the people. 

The reductions are paper reductions merely; will help the 
consumer little, if any, and certainly will not subject the steel 
corporation or any other concern producing iron and steel to 
that fair, just, healthy competition which the consumer has a 
right to expect. The Government can not pass laws which 


force such competition, but it can, at least, by law, remove ob- 
stacles which the Government itself erected. That is what the 
people expect. They will be satisfied, in my judgment, with 
nothing less, 

But for fear that the manufacturers of steel and iron might 
suffer some little inconvenience by reason of the change in 
schedules, behold how careful the majority of the committee 
has been to compensate for all possible or prospective loss! 

Actually, Mr. Chairman, the Republican majority of this com- 
mittee has placed iron ore on the free list. Just think what a 
boon this will be to the average American citizen! Iron ore on 
the free list! After this bill becomes a law you can buy your 
iron ore in open market, with no duty at all to force you to pay 
tribute to the man who owns the ore. Who will receive benefit 
from this change? Certainly not the consumer, for the price of 
iron and steel will be fixed in Pittsburg and Chicago, as it is 
now, largely by the Steel Corporation. The revenue which the 
Treasury will lose by reason of the placing of iron ore and the 
dross from burnt pyrites on the free list amounted to $344,511 
in 1906. This amount is a present to the manufacturer, pure 
and simple, and attests the tender solicitude of the Republican 
party in dealing with these who are so abundantly able to take 
care of themselyes. 

This fact was established by undisputed evidence during the 
progress of the hearings, to wit: The Steel Corporation fixes 
prices, and the independent concerns do not dare to vary those 
prices. That was admitted in the hearings before the commit- 
tee. Mr. King, of Pittsburg, representing the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Iron and Steel Company, was asked this question: 

As a 
RORA 9 Ph} price of steel is largely controlled by 

Mr. Kina. I think that is the fact. 

Now, here is this iron and steel schedule, practically prohibit- 
ive, under the control of a monopoly, and you leave it prac- 
tically prohibitive and under the control of a monopoly still; 
but for fear somebody would think you hurt the steel trust you 
are in this bill proposing to give them iron ore free, and when 
you do that you put your hand in the Treasury of the United 
States and take out $344,511, which is a present, pure and sim- 
ple, to the steel trust and its allied corporations. Now, gentle- 
men, that is what took place when you came to deal with the iron 
and steel schedule. Do you think that the people of the United 
States are going to say that you have made good your pledge 
when you go before them with the schedules you have written 
into this bill? If you do, I predict you will be mistaken. I 
know that your orators will throw up their hands and declare 
you put iron ore on the free list; but in Heaven’s name, whom 
is that going to help? The consumer does not buy iron ore; 
you do not buy iron ore; I do not buy iron ore. The average 
citizen has no earthly need for iron ore. The housewife re- 
turning from market has no iron ore in her basket. [Laughter.] 
It is the man who is engaged in the manufacture of iron and 
steel who buys the ore, and when you take off that duty you 
make him a present of $344,000; nothing more or less. 

It is no wonder that this business has turned out an annual 
crop of millionaires in our country. Let me give you, gentle- 
men, an extract from the evidence taken by the committee in 
these hearings. There was a gentleman who appeared before 
the committee who impressed me as trying to tell the exact 
truth whether it helped his cause or hurt it; my friend Mr. 
Grices asked him to tell the amount of the capital stock of 
his corporation, and he replied $30,000,000. Mr. Grices asked 
him then what his stock was selling for, and he said there was 
none of it for sale, but that he supposed it would be worth, cer- 
tainly, around 110. Then this same gentleman was asked how 
much capital his concern started with, and what amount do you 
suppose he named? He said he did not know, but the amount 
was less than $100,000. Then he was asked the further question 
whether anything had been paid in since the corporation was 
originally organized, and he said not a penny. Now, this cor- 
poration started with less than $100,000, not a dollar has since 
been paid in, and it is now capitalized at thirty millions, and is 
really worth far in excess of that stupendous amount. It is a 
close corporation, and none of the stock can be bought; and, ac- 
cording to one of the officers, it is worth at least 110 on the 
market. 

That is an illustration of the enormity of this schedule. This 
is but a small illustration of how the steel producers of the 
United States build up immense fortunes out of the pockets of 
the people. The next schedule that illustrates the love of the 
majority of the committee for the large manufacturer is the 
leather schedule 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I do not desire to inter- 
rupt the symmetry of the gentleman’s speech, but before the 
gentleman passes from the iron schedule I want to ask the 
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gentleman what you have done for the farmers in the way of 
cotton ties? 

Mr. POU. Cotton ties are still on the dutiable list. The 
bill reduces the duty from five-tenths to three-tenths of a cent 

r pound. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Is this corporation, of 
which the gentleman spoke as making millionaires every year, 
engaged in making cotton ties? 

Mr. POU. It is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Was there any evidence 
as to what it costs to make the ties? 

Mr. POU. There was evidence before the committee, but I 
will say to my friend that I have not investigated that and 
could not answer offhand; but the cotton-tie business is con- 
trolled by the Steel Corporation and the price of ties is fixed by 
the corporation, as Mr. King, the gentleman from whose evi- 
dence I read a while ago, admitted. I have the evidence here 
in this connection, and I suppose I might as well read that also. 
He admitted that prices were not only fixed by the Steel Cor- 
poration, but that, as a rule, the manufacturers of steel sold 
their products cheaper abroad than at home. 

I again quote from his evidence: 

Mr. Pov. As a rule, all of you do sell a little cheaper outside of this 
coun than you do inside, do you not? 


Mr. KI Nd. I think that is true; yes. 


Mr. Pov. And therefore all steel manufacturers have an export price 


and a domestic price? 


Mr. RING. Yes. 

Mr. Pou. The export price is less than the domestic price? 

Mr. KINd. I think that is true. 

Mr. Chairman, when this measure comes to be discussed be- 
fore the people of the country and its practical benefits are 
brought home to the thousands who toil and pay the taxes that 
go into the National Treasury, you will find that this steel 
schedule is still a fraud and a sham; that it protects the man 
who is able to protect himself; is still making the rich richer 
and the poor poorer all the time, and that you have failed to 
carry out the pledge which you made in your platform to re- 
vise your tariff, which everybody understood to mean to revise 
downward. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

DUTY ON SHOES AND HIDES. 

Now, take the item of shoes. I have not time to go over 
these schedules at length. Yes; you reduce the import duty on 
shoes. Do you think the reduction is going to help anybody? 
Does anybody think that any more shoes are going to be im- 
ported than are imported now? Your schedule is still prac- 
tically prohibitive. Yes; you cut it down a little. We brought 
in, I believe, last year, $155,000 worth of shoes. That was the 
entire amount of importations from abroad. That shows that 
the American shoe manufacturer has control of the American 
market. And what did you do for him? You put hides on the 
free list. 5 

Do vou think that is right? I wanted to ask the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] yesterday, when he was mak- 
ing his plea for free raw material, to answer this question: 
If it is right to put hides on the free list, tell us why it is 
not right to put wool on the free list also? I understand the 
gentleman did not want to be asked that question. Possibly our 
friend from Indiana had in mind a remark, the author of which 
I will not name— 

There's man 
Badly spoil 

[Laughter.] 

But if it is right to put one on the free list, it is right to put 
the other on the free list, and no man can—— 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. WEISSE. Does the gentleman believe that if there was 
not any duty on hides they would be any lower? 

Mr. POU. If there was not any duty on hides? 

Mr. WEISSE. Yes; if the price in this country would be any 
lower? 

Mr. POU. I think it would. 

Mr. WEISSE. When they put calfskins on the free list, 
they went up higher, and the markets of the world went up to 
our market. What caused that? 

Mr. POU. I suppose it was due to the great demand for calf- 
skins. There was a peculiar demand for calfskins that did not 
apply to skins generally. But the gentleman will not deny the 
proposition that putting an article on the free list affects the 
price of it, will he? 

Mr. WEISSE. I absolutely will in regard to hides and calf- 
skins, because we are the largest consumer of hides and calf- 
skins in the world and establish the price in the world’s mar- 
ket, and we will establish it if we have free hides and free 
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calfskins. Further than that, the market declined last year 
about 70 per cent, and it was not on account of the duty, but 
it was on account of the Republican panic, which was the 
cause of the decline in all merchandise, and now they are try- 
ing to bring in a tariff bill to brace up the prices that went 
down, even during the existence of the great Dingley tariff. 

Mr. POU. I can not defend the action of the majority of 
the committee in framing this bill at all, Mr. Chairman. I 
started out to prove that schedules in the bill are unjust, that 
they discriminate, and I stick to what I said, that no man can 
tell a reason why there should be discrimination against the 
cattle raisers of this country. That is what I am talking about. 
If you are going to put hides on the free list, then you ought to 
put wool there also. 

I have not heard a solitary reason assigned yet, and do not 
expect to hear any good reason assigned, because none exists. 
I believe that a duty on hides does affect the price of hides to 
some extent, though but little. And in the laying of duties for 
the purpose of raising revenue, I contend that the people who 
are engaged in the business of raising hides are entitled to as 
much, if not more, consideration than the manufacturer of 
the shoes. Why? Consider the people who are engaged in farm- 
ing, and there is a vast number of them. It is very much more 
difficult for them to unite and combine for their own protection 
and mutual advantage than it is for the large manufacturers, 
It is a hard matter for these people to unite for their own good. 
It is a comparatively easy matter for those that are engaged 
in the manufacture of the finished product. And if you are 
going to put hides.on the free list, no human being, in my judg- 
ment, can assign any good reason why shoes should not be put 
there also. Yet you leave a duty of 15 per cent on shoes, You 
put hides on the free list. You leave the cattle raisers in the 
mountains of North Carolina, on the prairies of Texas, and of 
the West open to competition with the entire world. When it 
comes to the man who is engaged in the business of manufactur- 
ing shoes, you shut out competition from abroad to the extent 
of 15 per cent, and you have made him a present of the duty 
that hitherto has gone into the Treasury that comes from the 
importation of 124,000,000 pounds of hides, which amounts to 
nearly three millions of dollars—$2,829,000, to be exact. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? i 

Mr. POU. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Do I understand the gentleman to 
2 set the duty on hides has been to the advantage of the 

armer 


Mr. POU. I say I think it has had a tendency to keep up 
the price of hides a little. j 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I have gone over the statistics as 
published by the Government, and I find that the price of cattle 
is practically the same to-day as it was before the passage of 
the Dingley tariff bill: I find that cattle sell at 4 and 5 centsa 
pound on the hoof, and the hide is taken off by the beef trust 
and sold to the people of this country at about 14 cents a 
pound. I would like to know where the farmer comes in? I am 
a merchant in New York, and in Pennsylvania am a farmer, 
To minimize the loss on the farm, I have for a number of years 
fattened steers. Last year, and for two or three years past, I 
sold them for about 43 cents a pound, and for the beef I bought 
back I paid about 16 cents, and the hide was sold for about 12 
cents. I would like to know where I, as a farmer, was benefited 
by the duty on hides? 

Mr. POU. That would involve too long an explanation for 
me to make here this afternoon. If the gentleman will ask me a 
direct question on a subject that I am supposed to know some- 
thing about, I certainly would answer him; but as to his private 
financiering as a farmer in Pennsylvania and as a merchant in 
New York, I would imagine that the balance was largely in 
favor of the New York merchant and against the Pennsylvania 
farmer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I can imagine that the cattle 
business is entirely controlled by a monopoly, and, as I under- 
stand that side of the House, it is absolutely opposed to monopo- 
lies and trusts. 

Mr. POU. What do I understand the gentleman to say is 
controlled by a trust? I understood the gentleman to state 
something about a trust. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. The price of beef and hides is 
controlled absolutely by a trust, the packers of the United 
States. 

Mr. POU. Then, if that is true, according to the gentleman’s 
own contention, the repeal of this duty on hides is not going to 
hurt or help the farmer, but will inure to the benefit of the trust 
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Mr. YOUNG of New York. It will give the world hide supply 
to all tanners. 

Mr. JAMES. In view of the fact that the gentleman has 
asserted that there was a trust, a beef trust, why did he not 
have that monopoly brought to the attention of this vigorous 
Republican administration, and haye the trust prosecuted and 
destroyed? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. In answer to that I will say that 
the Government has already prosecuted that trust. 

Mr. JAMES. I know they prosecuted the trust, but what did 
they succeed in doing with it? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. They did the best they could with 
the evidence procurable. 

Mr. JAMES. And what was that? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I do not want to interfere with 
the gentleman further, but to say just this one word. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman—— 

Mr. JAMES. Do not prevent him from answering that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. If you will permit one more in- 
terruption, I was talking to a large tanner from your own 
State within three days, and he told me that he found it was 
impossible to conduct his business as an independent tanner, 
and he has made arrangement with the trust to tan hides for 
them to keep in business. 

Mr. JAMES. I have not heard an answer to my question. 
The gentleman said he was going to tell us what was done with 
the beef trust. That the entire country is trust-ridden all men 
must admit, and why is it that his party, which is in power, 
does not do something to free the people from the oppression of 
monopoly? 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, the inquiries of the gentleman from 
New York were involved with so very many preliminaries and 
so many conditions I hardly think I could be expected to answer 
them. What I am arguing, and what I shall not be diverted 
from, is this: That in the framing of a tariff bill we ought, if 
possible, adhere to a principle, and no man has assigned any 
reason which, to my mind, is sufficient why hides should be put 
on the free list, unless you are going to put shoes, wool, and 
other raw material also on the free list. Why except hides? 
What conditions surround the farmer engaged in raising cattle 
that justify you in exposing him to a competition world-wide 
unless you require the shoe manufacturer to meet the same com- 
petition? You force the cattle raiser to sell his hides in com- 
petition with all the world, and you say that is right. But 
when that same cattle raiser goes to buy shoes you say to him, 
you must patronize a protected manufacturer or pay a duty of 
15 per cent; and I say that is wrong. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratze side.] 

I undertake to say that when you took the duty of $2,829,000 
out of the Treasury, which has been annually collected from 
124,000,000 pounds of hides, you made a present of just that 
amount either to the trust or to the shoe manufacurer; I do 
not care which. You have taken it out of the Treasury. The 
Treasury will no longer receive it. You have denied the 
benefit of it to the cattle raisers all over this country; and if 
your tariff is worth anything, it is worth as much to the cattle 
raisers, or ought to be, as to anybody else. You have told us 
it was a great blessing to all classes; that it was a fountain 
overflowing with benefits to everybody. If that is true, and 
we have heard that song ever since 1897, why is it that you 
take the cattle raisers of Texas, North Carolina, and the moun- 
tains, plains, and prairies all over this country and force them 
to compete with the world, when you have surrounded every 
trust and combination in the country with an all-sufficient wall 
to protect it against all competition? {Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I say that in the next campaign, when you go 
before the country, if you still have that injustice in your bill, 
you will find that the people will hold you accountable for mak- 
ing a discrimination against this large and respectable class of 
citizens. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The item is a revenue producer; and in the laying of revenue 
which must incidentally protect, I hold that the farmer is en- 
titled to exactly the same consideration as any other citizen of 
the Republic; and in changing this schedule I respectfully ad- 
monish you, here and now, that you have perpetrated a gross 
injustice upon thousands of American citizens which they ought 
to resent, and which they probably will resent as soon as they 
understand the treatment they have received at your hands 
and when the opportunity is presented. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

You haye taken nearly $3,000,000 from the Treasury of 
the United States and given it to the shoe manufacturers of 
the country. You have exposed the cattle raiser, as I have 
said, to competition with the entire world. The price of his 


hides will be fixed by the world-wide law of supply and de- 


mand, This being the case, I submit there is no 
reason why the price of the finished product should not be fixed 
by the same law. 


INEQUITY OF THE WOOL SCHEDULE. 


Again, Mr. Chairman, every man, woman, and child in Amer- 
ica is interested in the wool schedule. Whoever wrote that 
schedule in the Dingley law did great injustice to the people of 
this Nation. Here was your opportunity, Mr. Chairman, if you 
really intended to help the average citizen. The Dingley rates 
were ridiculously high, and I doubt if anybody in America really 
understands exactly what these rates mean, except Mr. William 
Whitman, of Massachusetts. 

Women’s and children’s dress goods protected by an ad 
valorem rate ranging from 71.43 per cent to 167.68 per cent, 
averaging 103 per cent; wearing apparel, clothing ready made, 
and so forth, with an average ad valorem rate of 94.54 per 
cent; flannels for underwear, with an average ad valorem of 
107.52 per cent; blankets, with an average of 80.78 per cent; 
knit fabrics, with an average of 101.94 per cent; yarns, with an 
average of 87.77 per cent; wool itself, with an average ad 
valorem of 42.61 per cent. 

Here was your opportunity, Mr. Chairman, if you really 
wanted to help the man who needs your help—the wage-earner, 
the salaried man, the farmer, the professional man—all classes 
in every station in life—here was the great opportunity which 
the American people offered to your committee when they took 
you at your word and returned a Republican Congress last 
November. In 1907 the American people imported $62,000,000 
worth of wools and woolen goods, and paid therefor an even 
hundred million dollars. How much they paid to the manu- 
facturer of woolen goods is beyond all calculation. 

Did you avail yourselyes of this opportunity? Here is how 
you did it: You reduced the present average ad valorem duty 
on wool and woolen goods from 60.02 per cent to 59.40 per cent. 
The reyenue you received under the present law during the 
last fiscal year was $37,973,891.34. 

The reyenue which you yourselves reported will be taken 
from the people under the proposed bill is $37,586,491.96. Wear- 
ing apparel you did not reduce at all, and still remains at 94.54 
per cent. Women’s and children’s dress goods you only re- 
duced one-tenth of 1 per cent. . Under the old law it was duti- 
able at 103.33 per cent, while under the new law it will be 
dutiable at 103.23 per cent. Blankets, which must be used by a 
large per cent of our people, where they are able to pay for 
them, are still dutiable, as under the old law, at 80.78 per cent. 

I wish every American citizen who can read would send and 
get Schedule K of your new bill and examine the same for him- 
self. The burden which the people haye borne so long, and 
which you have still left upon their shoulders, would so reveal 
itself that the people would rise up and require that you make 
an honest revision of this schedule in the interest of the con- 
sumer as well as the manufacturer. The outrage the people 
have endured would shock the conscience of the Nation, if fully 
realized, if the people fully understood how the prices of the 
very necessaries of ordinary everyday living have been doubled 
by the imposition of the unjust rates provided in Schedule K. 


MONOPOLY TO MANUFACTURERS OF GLOVES. 


Let us consider, also, the manner in which the majority of the 
committee has dealt with another very important article of 
wearing apparel—women’s and children’s gloves. Gloves worn 
by men are almost entirely of American manufacture, because 
the duty under the Dingley bill was placed so high that there 
has been practically no competition from abroad. In 1907, 108,- 
000 dozen men’s gloves were imported from abroad. The duty 
runs from $4 to $7.55 per dozen. The duty on women's and 
children’s gloves, of sheep origin and not over 17 inches long, 
under the present law is $2.50 per dozen, and the duty on this 
class of gloves likewise runs from $2.50 per dozen to $5.80, the 
ad valorem duty on women’s and children’s gloves being around 
the average per cent of 51.98. 

This condition of affairs was too much for the Republican 
party. The opportunity was too inviting; the stake was too 
large. The result was that this committee, pledged to revise 
and revise downward, actually increased the ad valorem duty 
on women's and children’s gloves from 51.89 per cent to 72.65 
per cent. Gloves under 17 inches in length are increased from 
$2.50 to $4.70 per dozen; kid gloves not over 14 inches are in- 
creased from $3 to $4, from $3.40 to $4.40, from $3.80 to $4.80, 
from $4 2 from $4.40 to $6.15, according to the lining, 


e 
If this schedule should be enacted into law, there is not a 
woman or a child in America who wears gloves who would not 


suffer by reason of the change, and the beneficiaries of the 
change would probably be confined within the limits of one city, 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

The change in this schedule is not surprising to some of us 
who have been in Washington for quite a while and have gained 
some little insight into the way in which things are done. Dur- 
ing the last days of the last session of the Sixtieth Congress the 
fate of the subsidy bill was hanging in the balance. The meas- 
ure had passed the Senate and had come to the House for ratifi- 
cation or rejection. It was known that the vote would probably 
be very, very close. In this exigency Republican leaders who 
had this measure in charge brought to their assistance all of the 
old guard within reach, who were supposed to have influence 
over the membership of the House of Representatives. One very 
genial gentleman in particular, who is largely interested in the 
glove business, was on the scene and, it is said, did yeoman serv- 
ice in bringing up Republican recalcitrants to the support of that 
vicious measure. Likewise, immediately preceding the assem- 
bling of the present Congress, when the organization of the 
House was in doubt, this same genial gentleman was on hand 
doing yeoman service to force back into line bolters from the 
regular Republican column. 

His town of Gloversville has control of the output of men’s 
gloves to a very large extent. His community enjoys a protec- 
tion against competition which is so complete that during the 
year 1907 only 108,000 dozen men’s gloves were brought into the 
United States from abroad. His community has had a monop- 
oly of this business. Now, lo and behold, he is to be rewarded 
with an additional monopoly probably of the manufacture of 
women’s and children’s gloves also. 

It will not be very long before the women of this Nation will 
experience an object lesson of Republican revision of the tariff 
on gloves. Woe unto the Republican party on that day when 
the wrath of the American woman is aroused! The rocks and 
the hills will not be sufficient to hide you from her vengeance. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

During a speech of Hon. CHAur CLARK, leader of the minority 
in the House of Representatives, on Wednesday last, a colloquy 
occurred between him and the present Speaker of this House. 
In that colloquy a statement was made by the Speaker which, 
when considered, will probably cause some people of this Na- 
tion to sit up and take notice. In a speech made by himself in 
the State of Missouri in the last campaign the Speaker stated, 
in substance, that he informed the voters of one of the zinc- 
producing districts of Missouri that if at the ensuing election 
that congressional district returned a Democrat, he would take 
it to mean that the people did not desire a duty on zine; but 
if they returned a Republican, he would interpret the result 
as meaning that the people did desire a duty on zine ore, and 
that he would vote in accordance with the politics of the gen- 
tleman elected by the people of that district at the ballot box 
in November, 1908. 

I have very great respect for the Speaker and can not believe 
he was speaking seriously when he made that statement; but 
if he was serious, the statement may throw some light on the 
action of the committee in framing this bill. 2 

The farmers of Virginia and North Carolina asked for an in- 
crease in the duty on peanuts. It was denied to them. The 
long-staple cotton raisers of Georgia and Florida asked for a 
duty on long-staple cotton, 300,000 bales of which are imported 
annually, A reasonable import duty on long-staple cotton would 
raise considerable revenue, but the request of these people was 
denied by the majority of the committee. 

Their cause was not worthy of consideration. They had sent 
a Democrat to Congress, not a Republican. If an import duty 
on long-staple cotton is a good thing for them, then they must 
be punished for recording their honest convictions at the ballot 
box. 

One of the important mining industries of the mountain dis- 
trict of my State is the mica industry. In 1902, 40 mica mines 
were reported in operation in the United States. Of these, 28 
were located in North Carolina, and 14 of them were reported 
idle. Those engaged in the industry earnestly begged the com- 
mittee not to change the import duties- provided in the Dingley 
Act; but they made their plea in vain, and they even sent a Re- 
publican to Congress. 

No doubt they had heard of what the Speaker of this House 
told the voters of the Joplin district in Missouri. By a very 
narrow margin they defeated one of the most useful Representa- 
tives in this Chamber. Now, lo! and behold! the Speaker has 
failed to keep his word; and, even though a Republican has 
been sent here—for only one term, however, I predict—the 
committee has recommended a radical reduction in the import 
duty on mica. 
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In the face of a probable annual deficit of $100,000,000, the 
committee was forced to provide for the raising of additional 
revenue. This additional revenue could easily have been raised 
by reducing the import duty on various articles in the Dingley 
bill to the competing point. Without inflicting one iota of 
injury upon the wool growers of America, much additional 
revenue could have been raised by an honest revision down- 
ward of the wool schedule. 

I have not time to discuss this proposition at length, but I 
have been told by those who have made a careful study of 
the Dingley schedules, that it is possible to raise much addi- 
tional revenues by an honest revision downward. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 


HOW REVENUE WILL BE RAISED. 


Let us consider how the additional revenues have been 
provided. First, by a tax on tea. Immediately upon the pas- 
sage of this bill there will be an advance in the price of tea, 
and every American citizen who is forced to pay that increase 
in price may understand that the majority in this House is 
directly responsible therefor. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Likewise, Mr. Chairman, the southern people are largely 
interested in the manufacture of lumber. We have a peren- 
nial growth of timber. The present rate on sawed lumber is 
only 12.94 per cent, but your committee has felt constrained to 
cut this in half, thereby reducing the ad valorem rate to 6.47 
per cent. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, the importa- 
tion of lumber and the manufactures thereof amounted to a 
trifle more than $28,000,000, paying into the Treasury revenues 
amounting to $3,650,054. 

In the last campaign, throughout the length and breadth of 
my State at least, Republicans were warning every voter who 
owned a bunch of trees not to vote the Democratic ticket, be- 
cause a Democratic Congress would certainly reduce or remove 
this duty entirely. Everywhere the promise was made that a 
Republican Congress would see to it that the duty on lumber 
should not be changed. 


LUMBER SCHEDULE. 


I am told by those engaged in the lumber business that a 
duty of $1 per thousand, practically speaking, leaves them at 
the mercy of the lumber manufacturers of Canada; that is, so 
far as the esatern market is concerned. They insist that the 
present rate of $2 per thousand has only benefited them to the 
extent of enabling them to find a market for their lower grades. 
In other words, they say it enables them to clean up the cut 
of the tree. Why strike at these people? Many of them voted 
your ticket in the last campaign. 

Why leave an average ad valorem import duty of 59 per cent 
on wool while you reduce the average ad valorem on wood and 
its manufactures from 16.03 per cent to 10.42 per cent? If the 
manufacturer of metals is entitled to a protection of 36.15 per 
cent, as proposed by this bill, is not the lumber manufacturer 
entitled to the same consideration? If the manufacturer of 
earthenware and glassware is entitled to an average ad valorem 
duty of 52.13 per cent, which is an actual increase, by what 
process of reasoning did you feel justified in reducing the aver- 
age ad valorem rate on lumber from 16.03 per cent to 10.42 per 
cent? 


The chemical schedule is protected to the extent of 28 per 
cent. Tobacco and the manufactures thereof are protected by 
an average ad valorem of 104 per cent. Agricultural products 
and provisions are protected by an average equivalent ad valo- 
rem of 39.08 per cent. The manufacturers of spirits, wines, and 
other beverages are protected by an average equivalent ad valo- 
rem of 74.92 per cent—increased from 71.18 per cent. Cotton 
manufacturers are protected by an ad valorem of 50.27 per cent. 
I challenge the majority of the committee to name a single indi- 
vidual who has received such a scant consideration as the lum- 
ber manufacturers of this Nation. 

Upon what evidence the committee based its action I do not 
know, but I do know that throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, with singular unanimity, a plea has come up to 
this committee from lumber manufacturers asking that the old 
rates of duty be permitted to stand. I charge that this is a 
discrimination against these people. If you are going to have a 
tariff at all, they are entitled to exactly the same consideration 
as any other class of manufacturers of this Nation. [Applause.] 

You gave to the woolgrower ample protection against compe- 
tition from abroad. Is not the man who has carefully protected 
his forests entitled to the same consideration? Why should you 
make a distinction? What has the owner of stumpage done 
that the value of his property must be impaired, as he contends, 
by the reduction of this duty? [Applause,] 
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This is another illustration of the discrimination and favoritism 
which characterizes the pages of this bill. I may be mistaken, 
but I believe that this large and respected class of citizens will 
hold you accountable for this discrimination against them at 
the first opportunity. If you had reduced all duties 50 per cent 
these people would not have one word to say. If you had made 
an honest revision as you promised to do, so that lumber manu- 
facturers would receive some benefit when they go upon the 
market to purchase necessaries, they would have no right to 
complain. 

I believe you had a deliberate purpose in view when you 
made this radical reduction in the duty on sawed boards, and 
so forth. Until a storm of protest was raised you intended 
to make lumber the scapegoat of this bill. You intended to 
sacrifice lumber to atone for all your other sins. No doubt you 
think you can go before the people in the coming campaign and 
use this as a justification of the promise made in your platform. 
Be warned, here and now, that it is a two-edged sword. The 
people to whom you will appeal believe in justice, fair play, that 
which a distinguished gentleman was pleased to denominate “a 
square deal.” You have not given to the lumber people of 
America a square deal in this bill—a bill that is far worse, asa 
whole, than the one you are proposing to repeal. Both are bad 
enough, heaven knows. But were conceived in sin and born in 
iniquity. The old bill, because it is unjust, has already risen up 
to curse and plague you. The day is not far distant when the 
favoritism of your new bill will become so apparent that the peo- 
ple will rise up and sweep from power those who are responsible 
for its enactment into law. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Reckless extravagance is the cause of the deficit of $100,000,- 
000 annually, which now confronts the party in power. You 
could easily have covered a large proportion, or perhaps all, of 
this deficit by an honest revision of the Dingley law. Possi- 
bilities of largely increased revenue are involved in the wool 
schedule alone. You have preferred, however, to raise addi- 
tional revenue by a tax on tea, by a tax on inheritances, which 
have been fully discussed in this Chamber. [Applause on the 
Democratie side.] 

The abuse which was heaped upon those who provided an 
income tax in the Wilson bill is yet fresh in the memory of 
most of us. This Congress, in less than thirty days, can pro- 
vide for submitting to the States an amendment to the Consti- 
tation providing for a tax on incomes. Very many prominent 
lawyers suggest that probably an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is not necessary; but even if you had proposed the amend- 
ment you would have done your part. You preferred, however, 
to impose a tax upon inheritances of the poor as well as the 
rich—a tax already provided by most of the States of the 
Union. You are, therefore, imposing a double tax upon inher- 
itances in most of the States. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the legislature of at least one State has passed resolutions 
protesting against your inheritance tax. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, before leaving this proposed inheritance tax, 
I will mention one peculiar provision. In the same spirit of 
discrimination and favoritism the Republican majority of the 
committee has provided in the bill that where any property is 
devised or bequeathed to any person who is a bishop, said bishop 
shall not be required to pay the tax. Why the majority of the 
committee was willing to extend this exemption to a bishop and 
not to the ordinary everyday preacher is something I would like 
to hear explained by those who drew the direct inheritance tax 
provision. [Laughter.] 


DEFICIT UNDER THE DINGLEY BILL, 


Mr. Chairman, desperate, indeed, must be the plight of a party 
which is willing to impose such burdens as these upon a long- 
suffering people. You have a deficit of a hundred millions an- 
nually on your hands, and the Dingley bill is still in force. A 
deficit, and the Dingley law still in force. I will tell you 
how you are going to cover your deficit, and you are going to 
have it allright. You may partly cover it by a direct tax on tea, 
you may partly cover it by a direct tax on inheritances, but there 
is one thing you are going to do about which there is no earthly 
doubt. You are going to issue bonds. Oh, how we have heard of 
the Cleveland bond issue! It has been rung in our ears in this 
Chamber to my knowledge for eight years; yet now, lo and be- 
hold, while the Dingley bill is still in force, which was all 
sufficient, we were told, to bring back prosperity, to furnish 
abundant revenue, when there is not a cloud that darkens the 
horizon of national peace, when there is an absolute calm 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, we are to pro- 
vide for issuing $250,000,000 of bonds annually! Do not forget 
that, if you please. 

That is the way you are going to raise your reyenue—by an 
issue of bonds and by a direct tax on tea and on inheritances, 


You could have raised, in my humble judgment, every dollar 
of this additional revenue if you had put down the wool sched- 
ule, if you had revised it honestly in the interests of the con- 
sumer. [Applause on the Democratic side.] You would have 
not had to put a tax on tea; you would not have had to put a 
tax on inheritances, which in 38 States is going to operate 
as a double tax. Take a body of experts, who are honestly 
favorable to a revision of this tariff in the interest of the 
masses and not in the interests of a few, and let them reyise 
the tariff. The tariff has always been revised in the interests 
of the few, and that has been the curse of this country dur- 
ing my lifetime. You can not put a dollar into one man’s 
pocket without taking it out of another man’s pocket. You 
can not establish a prohibitive protection without giving to 
the manufacturer a monopoly of the home market; and the 
party I belong to says that that is wrong. I am willing to 
have you put an import duty on almost any article, a duty suffi- 
cient to cover the difference in cost here and abroad; and when 
you have done that, you have done all that any man ought to 
ask you to do. 

When you put the manufacturer in America upon an equality 
with the manufacturer of the world, he has no right to ask you 
to do any more. When he asks you to surround him with a 
protection that kills off all competition, he is asking of you the 
privilege of putting his hand in somebody’s pocket and taking 
out dollars without giving the value thereof in return. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Such a principle as that can 
not last forever. I do not wonder the Dingley bill has risen 
up to plague the party responsible for it, and this bill will rise 
up to plague you, and if you pass it there will be an ever in- 
creasing restlessness among the masses, and the time will come 
when under God you will be forced to do justice between the 
masses of the people and the favored few. [Loud applause on 
the Democratic side.] That is the principle of the party I 
belong to. I would to God we could take the tariff question 
out of politics. I would to God we could submit the whole 
question to some commission or some body of men who would 
deal with it from a business standpoint, who would deal 
with it from the standpoint not of the manufacturer's in- 
terest, but from the standpoint of the people who dot the hills 
and live upon the plains, and who are forced to pay the taxes 
that run this great Government. 

I would be willing to favor almost any measure that would 
remove the tariff question as a football to be kicked back and 
forth between the two political parties. It is too great, there 
is too much involved in it. The whole country is waiting 
now while we are discussing this question in this Chamber. 
The American people are waiting to see what we do here. I 
say, let us act upon this question as quickly as the importance 
of the question will justify. Let us settle this spirit of unrest, 
this fear to do business that now exists throughout the land. 
[Applause.] 

OPPORTUNITY FOR FRAUD. 

One of the most important sections in this bill is susceptible 
of two or more constructions. If there is any gentleman on 
the other side of this Chamber, or on either side, who can ex- 
plain to us exactly what section 29 of the Payne bill means, 
he will confer a favor upon at least one Member of the House 
by making such explanation. This section corresponds with 
section 30 of the Dingley bill and section 22 of the Wilson bill. 
It is identically the same in both, and is not difficult of inter- 
pretation. The Dingley law provides that where imported 
materials on which duties have been paid are used in the manu- 
facture of articles manufactured or produced in the United 
States, there shall be allowed on the exportation of such arti- 
cles a drawback equal in amount to the duties paid on the 
materials used less 1 per cent. 

Before the exporter can place his hand in the Treasury, under 
the old law, he must show, first, that he has manufactured an 
article for export; second, that all or part of the materials used 
in the manufacture of such articles were imported; third, that 
he has paid the import duty upon such articles. Having shown 
this, he is entitled to recetve back 99 per cent of the duties paid 
out by him upon the imported material. 

Now, the Payne bill materially changes this section, and what it 
really does mean is certainly not plain. It may mean a great deal, 
or it may mean nothing. It certainly does provide that a drawback 
shall be paid, not only in cases where articles manufactused for 
export are made up of foreign material, but also where such 
articles are made up of domestic material, as well. If the sec- 
tion means that the exporter is entitled to a drawback where 
articles for export are made up, wholly or in part, of domestic 
material, then the committee has conferred upon the exporter a 
bounty, pure and simple. It is insisted by gentlemen in this 
Chamber that the section really means that the exporter is 
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entitled to a bounty wherever he exports articles made up of 


domestic material. If this construction be correct, it will be 
difficult to compute the amount of money this section will take 
out of the Treasury. 

I do not believe even a stand-pat Republican can afford to 
commit himself to such a radical departure as this. Certainly 
we are entitled to know what the section means, and up to this 
hour I submit there has been no sufficient explanation. 

Now, what do you say in section 297 

On the exportation of articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States, either in whole or in part, of imported materials, or from 
domestic materials of equal quantity and productive 3 

uality and value, such question to be determined by the Secretary o 
the Treasury, there shall be allowed a drawback equal to the amount 
of duty paid on the imported articles used, or where domestic ma- 
teriais are used, to the duties paid on the equivalent of imported ma- 
terial, less the legal deduction of 1 per cent. 

Does anybody know what that means? Now, I will tell you 
what I think it means or rather what I think it was intended to 
mean. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is that section 29? 

Mr. POU. Yes. I think that it was intended to mean this: 
That where articles are imported and afterwards exported the 
exporter gets a drawback, and it means that where a man im- 
ports an article for any purpose he credits himself with the 
amount of duty paid to the Government on that article and then 
if at any time within three years he exports anything, and has 
used therein either imported material or domestic material, he 
is entitled to be paid back out of the Treasury whatever amount 
he has theretofore paid out less 1 per cent. That is what 1 
think you intended to say, but you did not say it. 

The result is that a great many gentlemen construe this sec- 
tion to mean that wherever a man is engaged in the export busi- 
ness and uses domestic material he is entitled to be paid 
out of the Treasury a bounty to the extent of what would have 
been paid if he imported all the material used, and it looks as 
if the section might bear that construction. If it does, then 
during the next year or two after this bill goes into effect you 
may expect to see $200,000,000 taken out of the Treasury by way 
of bounties. Why enlarge this section at all? Was it not good 
‘enough? We paid out under the old law nearly $7,000,000 an- 
nually in drawbacks, and the Standard Oil Company got a large 
portion of it. Are you not satisfied with the operation of your 
drawback clause? I think it is broad enough now. Now, I may 
be obtuse and may not understand the English language suffi- 
ciently to construe this section, but I do think that some one of 
the able lawyers on the other side of this Chamber, and there 
are quite a number of them over there, ought to take this sec- 
tion and reform it so that it will be perfectly plain and nobody 
can misunderstand it. I know of no man who could perform 
that task better than my distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. 
BOUTELL]. 

Mr. HILL, If the gentleman will pardon me for just a mo- 
ment, I admit the thing is somewhat confusing, and must nec- 
essarily be, but if the gentleman will just bear this in mind, if 
instead of calling ita “drawback law” he would give the French 
title to it, “the law of temporary admission,” then I think he 
would find that all the difficulties would resolve themselves, 
the only difference being that in France the manufacturer pays 
no duty when importing his material, but gives a bond, which 
is canceled when the manufactured product is exported. Here 
the manufacturer pays the duty and gets a drawback when the 
manufactured product is exported, but if in discussing it you 
will simply bear in mind it is “a law of temporary admission,” 
I think the difficulties will resolve themselves. 


Mr. POU. I understand that; but with a period extending 
over three years 
Mr. HILL. Pardon me just a moment. That is a very great 


modification of the existing practice. To-day people are get- 
ting drawbacks on importations made ten years ago. This is 
a limitation, and probably the time would not be as long as 
three years, but for the necessity for providing for the con- 
struction of vessels, for instance, where it would require a 
year or two years or three years to complete the process of 
construction. It is a limitation rather than an extension, and 
a great limitation rather than an extension. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. Chairman, I would be very glad to ac- 
cept the challenge of my colleague on the committee in redraft- 
ing this section, providing I could have his cooperation in the 
matter, and we could sit down and do it in an entirely non- 
partisan way. I think there are some features of this bill—the 
administrative features, like the patent-law provision and this 
drawback provisſon—which would be entirely outside the realm 
of partisanship and would receive the unanimous approval of 
the House and the country. If this drawback provision does 
not carry out the intention which the gentleman from North 


Carolina, and I supposed the drawback provision should carry 
out, then I think we ought to make it clear. But I would 
like to redraft the provision with the knowledge that it would 
meet with such approval, and I will ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina if he does not believe in the wisdom of a general 
drawback provision by allowing a drawback for the exportation 
of imported goods when manufactured? 

Mr. POU. I believe the law as written in the Dingley bill 
and the Wilson bill is a reasonable and proper provision, but 
I do not believe in enlarging the drawback provision so as to 
cover domestic material. I do not believe that it should be 
enlarged to that extent. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Then, as I understand it, you belieye there 
should be no drawback except on the identical article imported, 
which must be identified all the way through the manufacture 
to the point of reexportation? 

Mr. POU. I believe that would be the safer route. I believe 
the enlarging scope of section 29 is fraught with too many possi- 
bilities of danger and fraud. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Of course the gentleman will recall that 
we had had a great many illustrations—the manufacturing of 
foreign cutlery, for example, from Norwegian steel, and manu- 
factured shoes from imported hides—where it is difficult to 
follow the raw material. That was the reason for the pro- 
vision. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? Now, 
suppose a case like this: A canner in Florida and a canner in 
California putting up goods for shipment abroad and for domes- 
tic consumption also. He has to do it quickly, when the fruits 
are ripe. He has to make an estimate as to what his foreign 
trade will be and what his domestic trade will be. 

He buys foreign tin for his foreign trade and domestic tin for 
his domestic trade. His foreign orders fall off in certain lines 
and increase in others. His domestic orders fall off in certain 
lines and increase in others. What harm can come from his 
shipping the domestic tin abroad and getting a drawback, if 
the can made from foreign tin, similar in every respect and 
to an equal amount, goes into domestic consumption? It is a 
great deal easier for him to fill his orders in that way, and no- 
body is harmed. In that case there is simply substitution from 
one to the other. In the other case, if the imported tin must be 
exported, he stands to lose on both the domestic and foreign 
business, for the export trade is oftentimes carried on at a profit 
less than the amount of the drawback. 

Mr. POU. The old law is a concession to the exporter any- 


way. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. POU. If I remember correctly, the Wilson tariff bill 
was the first tariff law that contained that provision. I will 
not state that positively, but if I am mistaken my friend will 
correct me. 

Mr. HILL. It is simply a question of securing the foreign 
orders and doing the work here, or of going without the business 
and without the work, too. 

Mr. POU. I think I have answered the gentleman's inquiry. 
I think I have answered the gentleman’s question as to what 
harm would come in a given case as stated by him. My answer 
is, as I stated a while ago, that I think the possibilities of fraud 
on the Government would be too great. I think it would open 
the doors too wide. But I respectfully submit that neither of 
the distinguished gentlemen, neither my friend from Illinois 
[Mr. BouTELL] nor my friend from Connecticut [Mr. HILL], both 
of them on the committee, has stated to us clearly and exactly 
what this section does mean. And at some time during the de 
bate I hope to hear from one or the other of these gentlemen, 
because I believe that they both feel about it as I do, and that 
is that all administrative features of this bill ought to be 
divorced from any political consideration whatever. I would 
like to hear them explain exactly what section 29 does mean, 
and if its meaning may be misconstrued, then it should be re- 
formed so that there can be no doubt as to its meaning. I sup- 
pose we will have no opportunity to amend it in committee. If 
we are to have that opportunity, I would like to be informed of 
it in advance, because there are quite a number of amendments 
which I have in mind and would like to offer to this bill. Is it 
possible, gentlemen, that you are going to pass a measure of 
such stupendous importance as this, so far-reaching in its re- 
sults, affecting such a vast number of people, without allowing 
a reasonable opportunity to amend it in the interest of the 
people? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

What are we here for if a committee is to be permitted to 
bring in a great measure, only reported to this House prob- 
ably once in a decade, and yet the majority on the other side 
of the Chamber appears to be so fearful of somebody or some- 
thing that it is not even willing to trust the American 
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House of Representatives? Even worse than this, you are not 
even willing to trust your own membership in this body. We 
have got to a pretty pass if we can not trust ourselves. 
[Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, I know as well as I know that I am stand- 
ing here this afternoon that there are enough men in this 
House who believe that this bill is radically wrong—that is, 
radically and inherently unjust—to change it if we will stand 
together. That is the plain truth, and you all know it. -[Ap- 
plause.] I challenge every man in this Chamber who believes 
that the bill is wrong to do his duty as an American Repre- 
sentative, to insist upon his right as a representative of the 
people, and thus let those of us who believe that it is wrong 
unite in changing it in the interest of justice and fairness, 
[Applause.] Let us eliminate the favoritism in this bill. 
us see to it that no committee, no matter what its member- 
ship may be or how powerful they may be, shall bring in a bill 
and force it through under gag rule, a bill which directly 
affects every man, woman, and child in this country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

It is humiliating to feel that when a man is elected here as a 
Representative to this House—the greatest legislative body in the 
world—his individuality must be dissolved and lost; that he 
must sit here and see wrong done, injustice perpetrated while his 
hands are tied by some rule reported from your all-powerful 
Committee on Rules. [Applause.] I say it is a proud privilege 
to be a Member of this body, and I do not feel like surrendering 
up my rights or evading any responsibility, and I know that 
there are gentlemen on the other side who feel exactly the same 
way. I predict now that a rule will be brought in here within 
the next week or two to force this bill through. The question 
is whether or not the men who want to see fair play to all 
classes, who want to see the toilers of the land receive a 
square deal as well as the rich manufacturers, shall unite and 
put this great measure above party, above and beyond all 
political considerations, or whether we will cringe to the lash 
of the machine [loud applause]—whether we shall see to it 
this measure is considered in a proper way with reasonable op- 
portunity for amendments, or whether it shall be put through 
under a gag rule. [Loud applause.] 

That question is coming; you can not escape it; you are 
going to be forced to confront it within the next ten days. On 
this side I hope you will find unanimous response to any pro- 
posal from any source that will change this bill in the interest 
of fairness and justice to all classes. The question is, as I 
said a moment ago, whether or not the independent men of this 
body will surrender their independence, whether or not they will 
submit to the power of the party lash. [Applause.] 

I do not subscribe to the doctrine we hear so often men- 
tioned—that no man is bigger than his party. I do not believe 
that. I believe a sovereign American citizen is bigger than 
any political party. I believe that the political party is but a 
machine to register the views and honest convictions of the 
sovereign voter, and when it ceases to do that it becomes the 
agent of tryanny of the party boss, and a curse rather than a 
blessing to a free people. [Applause.] I believe that in this 
Chamber our interests are very nearly identical. 

I represent an agricultural district largely, and there are 
gentlemen on the Republican side who represent districts with 
interests almost identical. The same things that I have in 
mine they have in theirs. Now, why is it that we must be 
divided by that middle aisle? Why is it we can not stand 
shoulder to shoulder in behalf of those who send us here? As 
God is my judge, I want to put this question above party con- 
sideration. No matter whom it operates to help or to hurt, I 
want this measure shaped according to a principle that is just 
and fair to all—the rich and the poor, the high and the humble, 
to the strong and to the weak as well; to all of God's creatures 
equally who dwell in this fair land. [Loud applause.] Now, 
Mr. Chairman, just one word in conclusion. It may not 
be exactly apropos just here, yet I desire to submit an ex- 
tract written by a véry distinguished gentleman, and bearing 
somewhat upon this subject. Just at this time I am not going 
to tell bis name. You may be able to guess it, however, while 
I am reading: 

When it comes to reward, let each man within the limits set by a 
sound and arau morality get what by his energy, intelligence, 
thrift, courage, he is able to get, with the opportunity open. We 
must set our face against privilege, just as much against the privilege 
which would let the shiftless and lazy laborer take what his brother 
has earned as against the privilege which allows the huge capitalist 
to take toll to which he is not entitled. We stand for equality of 
opportunity, but not for equality of reward unless there is also equality 
of service. 

Theodore Roosevelt, former President of the United States, is 
the author of this sentiment, which I commend to those gentle- 
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men in the Chamber who favor building our tariff schedules so 
high that they shut off all possibility of competition and leave 
the American people to the protected manufacturers for their 
legitimate prey. Equal and exact justice to all men; equality 
before the law; economy in the public expenditures, that labor 
may be lightly burdened; equal opportunity to all citizens, 
States, and sections; these are the symbols that make a nation 
great. We can do no better than to recur to them in the con- 
sideration of this measure. Let us address ourselves to this 
question conscientiously. Let us see to it that the gratuities, 
the favoritism, the unjust features of the Dingley bill are not 
magnified, not made worse than they are. That is what you 
have done in this bill, and the American people will hold you 
accountable for it at the first opportunity. Do not be deceived, 
gentlemen. You can not perpetrate such a legislative fraud as 
this upon the people. It is a gold brick, pure and simple, and 
rest assured the people will find it out. You had better let the 
law stand as it is than to put this measure on the statute books. 

You have helped not a single consumer, so far as I can judge, 
while, on the contrary, you have increased his burdens. You 
have taxed the poor man’s tea; you have taxed his direct in- 
heritances; you have provided for the issue of bonds; you have 
raised schedules; you have not changed a single schedule in the 
real interest of the consumer. You have put ore on the free list. 
Oh, yes; you have done that. When we go out in the market 
the average citizen has no need to buy ore. [Laughter.] He 
has no use for it. What you want to make cheaper are the 
things that the poor, the needy, the wage-earners, the salaried 
man, the thousands who have made this Nation great, the 
farmers, the toilers all over the Nation are compelled to use. 
[Applause.] These are the people who are entitled to our first 
consideration. I bring to you here this evening in my humble 
way this appeal to put this measure above all party consider- 
ations. Let us legislate under God in the interest of all the 
people. [Applause.] 

And, in conelusion, I say, as I began, that this bill is more 
oppressive, more vicious, than the present Dingley law, which 
all parties admit should now be repealed. There are gentlemen 
on this floor who insist that industries located in their districts 
will be absolutely paralyzed if this bill ever becomes a law. No 
doubt you are considering what you will do. There are gentle- 
men on the other side of this Chamber who, in private conversa- 
tion, will not deny that there is disaster lurking in the provisions 
of the proposed law. 

I hope I will live to see the day when no American industry 
will need any protection. I am opposed to the protective policy 
on principle. It has never been possible to administer such a 
policy in a manner fair and just to all the people. It is the 
same old, old story over again. The law can not put a dollar 
in your pocket without taking that dollar out of mine. I regret 
that the time has not yet come when either party can even 
consider the entire removal of all duties levied for the purpose 
of protection. The expenses of running the Government are 
so large that a system of import duties is necessary, and these 
duties are necessarily so high that they are protective in their 
operation, whether it is intended or not. I am not asking 
you for any favors for the State or the section I represent. 
I am opposed to your entire bill, but I also know you intend 
to pass it. It is no sacrifice of my Democracy or my principles 
to insist that in the laying of duties you ought not to dis- 
criminate against one State or section. Benefits, if there be 
any, should be equally distributed, and burdens should be, if 
possible, borne by all. 

The party to which I belong asks that in the laying of these 
duties, as far as possible, injustice shall be done no one. I 
call upon the independent membership of this body to unite in 
one common effort to defeat this, the worst of all tariff bills 
ever submitted for the consideration of the American Congress. 

I venture one thing more: I do not believe the President is 
favorable to the schedules in this bill, which kill competition 
and make the building up of monopoly all the more easy. The 
President is broad and patriotic, and wants a bill passed which 
will make favoritism and discrimination as nearly as may be im- 
possible. In instead of lowering some of these ridiculously high 
schedules, you permit them to remain, while you increase other 
schedules; if you permit your Standard Oil countervailing duty 
to remain; if you decline to change section 29, which may take 
millions out of the Treasury; if you permit your direct-in- 
heritance tax, operating as a double tax in 38 States, to remain 
unchanged; if you insist upon taxing tea instead of beer, I 
predict that William H. Taft will never sign your bill. 

Before it is too late, let us all put aside all considerations of 
party policy and party advantage. It is all right to be a good 
Democrat or a good Republican, but it is better still to be a 
patriotic American. 
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If, in readjusting duties some of our great manufacturing 
interests are required to meet a little competition from abroad, 
it is no injustice to them. All that anybody has promised to do 
is to levy duties so as to cover the difference in cost here and 
abroad. Nobody wishes to force American labor to compete 
with the pauper labor of Europe. I think we are all willing to 
leyy duties amply sufficient to accomplish this, but when you 
raise duties so high as to become absolutely prohibitive, you do 
an injustice to the wage-earner, as well as to everybody else, ex- 
cept the manufacturer who enjoys such favoritism; you are 
thereby unjust to the Treasury of the people, and you raise the 
standard of monopoly. [Applause.] ; 

It is hard to rise above party, and yet, when one does it 
political enemies as well as friends applaud. The President has 
called us together to deal with this great question. Shall we 
legislate for the benefit of special interests or for all the 
people of this great Nation? That is the question now pre- 
sented to every Member of the Sixty-first Congress. [Pro- 
longed applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, I propose to discuss a sched- 
ule in this bill in regard to which there seems to be a remarkable 
unanimity of opinion, to wit, the lumber schedule. No schedule 
in the Dingley bill has been the subject of such adverse criticism 
as the lumber schedule in that bill; and when the Ways and 
Means Committee approached the revision of the tariff, there 
was a great public sentiment in this country that looked forward 
to a revision—yes, a repeal—of the lumber tariff. In reporting 
a schedule which, as we supposed, cuts this tariff in two, the 
committee took a step in the right direction. If they had only 
taken another step in the same direction, they would have arrived 
at the proper destination and placed rough lumber on the free 
list where it belongs. If circumstances ever justified the lumber 
tariff, they do not justify it to-day, and on the contrary demand 
its immediate repeal. The agitation in connection with this 
matter has produced some very interesting literature recently 
upon this subject. I refer particularly to a letter by the Chief 
Forester of the United States, Mr. Pinchot, which has been 
placed in the hands of every Representative on this floor—not 
by Mr. Pinchot himself, but by Mr. Defebaugh, the representa- 
tive of the lumber interests here in Washington. 

If this had not thus been made practically a public docu- 
ment, I should hesitate to discuss it here on the floor; but inas- 
much as it has been placed in our hands by the lumber interests 
in order to influence our votes upon this question, I propose to call 
the attention of the House in a public manner to some of the 
thoughts which have occurred to me in connection with this 
letter. Before doing so, however, I wish to read a sentence 
from the Use Book, containing the regulations and instructions 
for the use of the national forests, issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture July 1, 1908, and edited by Mr. Pinchot. Remember 
that Mr. Pinchot is speaking in this book to the American 
people. The sentence to which I wish to call attention is on the 
first page of the book, and is, I might say, the text on which 
he chooses to lecture us. He says: 

We know that the welfare of every community is dependent upon a 
cheap and plentiful supply of timber. 

Bearing that sentence in mind, we will look for a moment at 
the argument presented by Mr. Pinchot to the American people 
upon this question to-day. This letter, Mr. Chairman, is ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and its ostensible purpose, as he says, is to avoid any chance of 
misunderstanding. I do not know that the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, or anybody else, misunderstood 
the distinguished gentleman when he was testifying before the 
Ways and Means Committee. No one was asking him to write 
this letter; and why, therefore, was it written? It was written 
so that it could be given publicity by the lumber interests and 
placed in the hands of Congressmen in order to influence their 
yotes upon this very question. 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. HOWLAND. With the greatest of pleasure. 

Mr. GAINES. I think the gentleman is not exactly correct in 
this statement of fact in connection with the Pinchot letter, 
and that is the only reason I interrupted him. Mr. Pinchot 
was examined before the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
after he had given his evidence he was asked whether he would 
revise it, and he suggested that probably it would be well to put 
what he said to the committee in the shape of a letter. I do 
not know whether he was asked to write this particular letter, 
but he was asked if he would revise his testimony. 

Mr. HOWLAND. Mr. Pinchot asked leave to revise his re- 
marks before the committee. 

Mr. GAINES. That is it. 

Mr. HOWLAND. Not to write a letter. What I am com- 
plaining of is that the day after the letter was written to Mr. 


Payne it appeared in the press all over the country, and the 
very next day was laid on the desk of every Congressman in 
this House, with a note from Mr. Defabaugh, representing the 
lumber interests in Washington. 

Now, then, Mr. Pinchot goes on further to say: 

The F. ce er d 
abollion ‘of tatit on Kamer." ! 

And I am reading his exact words— 
we have been at some to avoid takin 
— W until we complete a satisfactory 9 “Of the 

Mr. Chairman, ex-President Roosevelt hurled philippies at the 
head of Congress in season and out of season, recommending 
the placing of forest products on the free list in order to con- 
serve our forests. Who inspired the messages; from whom 
did the President get the information on this subject, except 
from the distinguished gentleman who is now advising 
to stand pat upon the tariff on lumber? [Applause.] Is it 
any wonder that there has been a misunde as to the 
position which the gentleman, the Chief Forester, occupies on 
this question? He says further: 

Many beli the Fo: 1 
abolition of the — on hoe ETS DOE SECEDE TR, ER Oe 

How in the world did they get such information, and how did 
many of us in conversation with the distinguished gentleman 
get that impression? The truth of it is, of course, that Mr. 
Pinchot has changed his mind, undoubtedly. He has a perfect 
right to do so, and in that connection has a right to submit to 
us the arguments which convinced him and changed his mind 
upon this subject. 

But imagine the peculiar situation in which Mr. Pinchot has 
been, according to his own statement, for the last seven years— 
sitting astride the fence while the President of the United States 
has been bombarding Congress in favor of the abolition of the 
duty on forestry products. [Laughter.] All of a sudden this 
distinguished gentleman, on the 10th of March, six days after 
the passing away of the last administration, sees a great light 
and jumps from the fence and tries to carry the whole Forestry 
Service into the ranks of the “standpatters” and lumber in- 
terests of this country. [Applause.] 

What is the reason for this sudden change? The reason is 
plain. On page 5 of the letter he says: 

By asking for the reduction of the tariff in order to protect the for- 
ests the lumber men have, in substance, entered into an agreement with 
the people of the United States to tuate their forests by wise use. 
This tacit agreement ig freely by many of the leaders. If 
the tariff is allowed to remain, the lumbermen should be held to their 
agreement, and if they should fail to carry it out— 

That is to say, if they should go ahead and cut down the 
forests— 
the people of the United States should take the matter in hand and 
enforce such control of lumbering as will protect the forests. 

What good will it do to take steps to protect the forests after 
they haye been cut down? 

He further says that— 

The lumbermen must recognize that the forests th own are not 
simply pieces of private property, but that they are a public trust. 

Mr. Chairman, this would be a most peculiar kind of a trust. 
The res, the subject of the trust, would be the forest; the trus- 
tee, the owner of the forest; and the beneficiary, or the cestui, 
would be the public. Whoever heard of a trust where the bene- 
ficiary, the cestui, had to pay the market price and then some 
more in order to have his own trust fund turned over to him? 
[Laughter.] Such an argument as that ought to be submitted 
to a graduating class in some high school on Arbor Day. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, now we want to turn right back to serious 
matters. We propose now to examine the reasons why this 
distinguished forester is insisting upon having a high tariff on 
forestry products, and he presents two arguments. 

On page 2, he says: 

If the tariff on tumber were to be removed, it would be done, I take 
it, for one or both of two purposes, either to reduce the price to the 
consumer or to preserve our forests. In my judgment it would accom- 
plish neither. 

If the removal of the tariff on lumber would not reduce the 
price of lumber, then what do they want it on there for? If 
the removal of the tariff would not reduce the price, it certainly 
would not raise the price. They must take one horn of the 
dilemma or the other, and he says it would not reduce the price 
to the consumer. Now, here is where the theory of protection 


to lumber, it seems to me, gets a very suicidal thrust at the 
hands of Mr. Pinchot: 

Free lumber would not materially reduce the price to the consumer. 
Most of the lumber that is now imported comes 
of it would if the duty were taken off. We are impor from 
per cent as much lumber as we are cutting from our own 


= most 
only about 2 < 
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forests. It is not likely that under free lumber more than 5 cent 


of our annual cutting would be imported. Contrary to the general 
impression, Canada, as compared with the United States, has no great 
timber supply. Her total amount of eee timber is probably not 
more than one-third of what is left of ours. In the end the Canadians 
will undoubtedly require for home use all the timber they can produce. 
Imports from Canada would not be enough, therefore, to limit the 
cutting from our own forests or to reduce the price of lumber to any 
important degree. 

Can it be that such facts as these are the cause of the hyster- 
ical argument that has been presented here on the floor to-day, 
fearful of this terrible inroad which Canadian lumber was going 
to make in the American market? This gentleman, Mr. Pin- 
chot, who now becomes the advocate of the standpatters on the 
lumber tariff, tells you there is no danger because they have not 
got enough timber up there to import more than 5 per cent of 
our annual cut, and they will need all their own timber for their 
own use, Then what in the world do you want a tariff against 
Canadian lumber for? Oh, but we have heard about these Hin- 
doos and these Japanese up there—trying to make out that the 
cost of production in Canada is cheaper than here in order to 
bring themselves within the ordinary rule of protection. But 
Mr. Pinchot is very careful not to leave any loophole there, for 
on the same page he says: 

The average cost of logging and manufacturing in Canada is prob- 
ably as great as it is here. 

Under these circumstances, with the cost of production as 
great in Canada as it is here, with no timber supply in Canada 
to be imported, and with what they have got needed for their 
own use, what in the world is the use of putting a tariff on 
Canadian lumber? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HOWLAND. With great pleasure. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it not true that Gifford Pinchot 
originally did more to build up the sentiment in favor of free 
lumber than nearly anybody else in the country? 

Mr. HOWLAND. I have so understood it, and while I do 
not know it to be a fact, I have said here to-day that I believe 
he inspired every word that President Roosevelt has said upon 
the subject of free forest products. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think so, too. 

Mr. HOWLAND. I do not know it to be so personally, but 
I believe it. Now, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Pinchot having demon- 
strated to his own satisfaction, at least, and I trust to the satis- 
faction of the distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpney] that there is no danger of any importation of lumber 
from Canada in any large amount, and that the removal of the 
tariff would not reduce the price of lumber, on page 8 of the 
letter he adopts the very ingenious argument which has been 
devised by the lumbermen that low prices for lumber increase 
waste, and he goes on to say that this tariff of $2 a thousand 
must be maintained in order to prevent low prices and keep 
down waste in the woods. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, we haye been operating under this very 
identical tariff for twelve years and it has not decreased waste 
in the woods. Mr. Pinchot says: 

The waste in logging is already enormous. 

We have been operating under the very tariff that he is asking 
to have retained to cure waste for twelve years. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOWLAND. With great pleasure. 

Mr. WHEELER. Could the gentleman tell us how he knows 
that that is true—that the waste is still as great under the 
Dingley bill as it was before? Has the gentleman any personal 
knowledge of that? 

Mr. HOWLAND. I am using now for my authority the re- 
cent recruit of the standpatters, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, 

Mr. WHEELER. Does he say that? 

Mr. HOWLAND. He says: 

The waste in logging is already enormous. 

And you have been acting under the Dingley law for twelve 
years. If you can not cure waste with a $2 tariff in twelve 
years, how long will it take to do it? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is true, just as he says. Does he 
say that it is as great as it was when we began, or does the 
gentleman know that or will any lumberman tell him that? 

Mr. HOWLAND. Oh, I am not claiming to be a lumberman. 
I am arguing this on economic principles, and I am showing that 
Mr. Pinchot's argument is pure moonshine from an economical 
standpoint. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHEELER. And yet that is supported by any forester 
who will talk about it, and practically supported by every 
ones in the United States who knows what he is talking 
about. 

Mr. HOWLAND. I have no doubt they know what they 
want, 


Will the gentleman allow me to 


Mr. WHEELER. No; in the preservation of the forests. I 
have been in the business all of my life, and I know that the 
waste is nothing like what it was thirty or forty years ago. 

Mr. HOWLAND. I will take up the question of waste in a 
minute or two, to the satisfaction of the gentleman, I think. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I feel possibly I ought to apologize for 
spending so much time upon this letter, but in view of the fact 
that it was thrust under the nose of all of us a day or two 
after it was written to influence our votes upon this question, I 
really take exception to it, and I must say that Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot as a standpatter on the lumber tariff is simply impos- 
sible. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is another very interesting docu- 
ment that has come into my hands as a result of the agitation 
in connection with this proposed revision of the lumber tariff, 
and that is the report of the banquet that was held at the New 
Willard Hotel some time ago, given by the lumber interests 
of the United States to all the Congressmen, and I was very 
sorry, indeed, I could not be present, because I was out of town 
otherwise I should have accepted the very courteous and kind 
invitation of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. However, in 
order to take care of all Members who were not present at the 
banquet some one very kindly had a stenographie report made 
of all the speeches and presented a copy to every Member of 
Congress, so that any absentees were taken care of in that re- 
spect. Now, Mr. Chairman, these forestry experts have come 
forward in force on this question, and the same argument in 
regard to waste in the forests was developed at the New Willard 
banquet by Doctor Schenck, I believe it is, a distinguished 
forester who was imported from Germany some fourteen years 
ago by Mr. G. W. Vanderbilt to look after his forest estate in 
North Carolina. 

In the course of his remarks at the New Willard banquet he 
laid down a law of economies which should apply to the con- 
servation of the forest products, I think he called it, and I will 
read from the remarks of Doctor Schenck on that occasion. 
Yon will find them on page 23 of the pamphlet. He said: 

We have to apply the economical rules to the management of our 
forests—- 

Everybody supposed that was true— 

Now, I ask you gentlemen, is it worth while to apply economics to 
save and husband a commodity so long as it is at a low price? When 
I am in a mountain at a 4, -foot elevation I do not economize in the 
use of water, because I have fine springs, pure crystal springs, moun- 
tain 5 nothing to compare with them; but when I go back to 
Asheville, where I have to pay water rent, we economize, we conserve, 
we husband only that commodity which commands a price. The buffalo 
hunter in the olden times did not economize in buffalo meat; he had 
plenty of it. But now we raise cattle in lieu of it, owing to the 

igher price of the beef 

Mr. Chairman, I have carefully locked over all the market re- 
ports in an endeavor to find out what the quotations are to-day 
on buffalo beef, but I have failed to find buffalo beef quoted in 
the market. The good doctor, it seems, would have us com- 
mence to conserve our forests when they are as scarce as 
buffalo beef; in other words, when they are all gone. 

Why, these forestry experts, it would seem, would have us, 
before they commence to conserve forest products, make them so 
valuable that we would be proud to wear wooden ornaments 
instead of diamonds, make the white pine as scarce as the cedar 
of Lebanon, and charge us admission to the grounds in order to 
see a real live white pine in the United States of America. 
[Applause.] Another argument, Mr. Chairman, was presented 
at this same dinner by Capt. J. B. White. He says: 

We ask that the tariff remain on lumber as a means of forest pro- 
tection. The upper grades of lumber will sell anywhere. They will 
— or on to the foreign market, but the bringing into our 

And this argument was developed this morning by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan— 

The bringing into our market from Canada of the lower grades is 
certainly against the interest of forest conservation. 

In other words, the Captain’s argument is this: That the 
lumbermen do not need a tariff on first grades and first quality. 
They can export that to the markets of the world and meet com- 
petition anywhere, yet they have got to have a tariff on seconds 
and culls, in order to enable them to sell seconds and culls to 
the American people. 

Mr. Chairman, when it becomes necessary to impose a tariff 
upon any commodity in order to enable the producer of the 
commodity to export their first grade and sell their inferior 
grade to the people by means of the tariff, I am against any 
such kind of a tariff, and I do not believe it comes within the 
scope of the protective doctrine anywhere along the line. 

Why, notwithstanding the frank statement—and that state- 
ment of Captain White was only equaled in frankness by the 
statement of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Fonpxxxj this 
morning—notwithstanding the frank statements of both those 
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gentlemen, it is urged by others interested in the retention of 
this duty that the American lumberman can not compete with 
Canada for one reason or for another. Under those circum- 
stances you would not expect that the American lumberman 
would be exporting lumber right into the Canadian market 
itself and selling in the Canadian market and holding the Cana- 
dian market against the Canadian manufacturer himself in his 
own market, 

Mr. HILL. If the gentleman desires it, I can tell him right 
now that the British Columbia manufacturers are petitioning 
Parliament to give them a protective duty against the American 
manufacturers. 

Mr. HOWLAND. They are in need of that. There would be 
some reason to ask protection against us. Our lumbermen are 
invading their market. Canada is the largest purchaser we 
have on the list, with the exception of Great Britain. I haye 
the figures right here, but I will not take the time to read them. 
But they are absolutely accurate, because I got them from the 
Forestry Bureau. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman answer another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOWLAND. With pleasure, if I can. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman kindly tell me what 
kind of lumber it is that is exported from the United States 
to Canada? 

Mr. HOWLAND. You have got a tariff on all kinds of lum- 
ber, and if you do not want to keep a tariff on your first grade, 
why 5 you not come in here and say so instead of insisting 
on it 

Mr. WHEELER. That is not the idea. What kind of lum- 
ber is it that is shipped from the United States to Canada? 

Mr. HOWLAND. No difference what the lumber is, you in- 
sist on a tariff on all grades and kinds of lumber. 

Mr. WHEELER. The gentleman has argued that the reason 
why we ship lumber to Canada is that it is cheaper here than 
there. Now, what are the facts? We do not export anything 
to Canada that they have there. We ship to them yellow pine, 
which does not grow there at all, and it is used for certain pur- 
poses and is better than anything they have got. That is the 
reason it goes there, 

Mr. HILL. The exports to Canada year before last were 
194,000,000 feet. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not object to that, but it is not the 
kind of lumber they have there. That is the reason they buy 
it in the United States. 

Mr. HOWLAND. We are exporting directly to the Canadian 
market, and Canada is the largest purchaser of forest products 
we have outside of Great Britain in the wide, wide world. Four 
million dollars and over was the amount Canada paid the 
American lumbermen for imports direct into Canada during the 
last year. So much for that. 

But we are exporting into the markets of the world, where we 
have to meet directly the competition of the Canadian lumber- 
men, and we are able to hold the markets of the world in com- 
petition with these Canadian lumbermen on an equal basis. 
Why, more than an equal basis! 

Let me call your attention in this connection to the testimony 
of Mr. D. E. Skinner, of San Francisco, who appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee on November 20 last, during 
the hearings. Mr. Skinner, according to his own statement, 
represents the Port Blakely Mill Company, a corporation that 
has the largest export trade of any in the United States. He 
said—and I am using his exact language as taken from the 
hearings: 


We ship all our products, at least, on an average of 20 per cent higher 
in the export trade f. o. b. the mill than we do to the American trade. 
We ship to Australia and to the west coast of South America 

9 5 the Orient. 


A question was interposed by a member of the committee: 


On that export trade you meet — 55 competition of British Columbia, 
so that Se msc prices are 20 per Ty 3 in full competition with 
. — rae ` mete and yet you prea “Britis Columbla shipping into the 

n es? 


He answered: 
Yes, sir; by all means. 


He goes on to explain, and the information is rather interest- 
ing. He says: 

We know the increase of population in British TONNIN is not large 
— to increase their output very rapidly. The result will be we 
will have that timber there ten or fifteen years from now without any 
cost to us, and it is a pretty good storehouse for us to keep it t in, too. 

Showing, Mr. Chairman, that in the export trade “American 
lumbermen go forth into the markets of the world and not only 
meet foreign competition, but add 20 per cent to the domestic 

rice, and with the 20 per cent added are able to hold the mar- 
et of the world in competition with the Canadian lumbermen. 


Under these circumstances, when we are invading the Canadian 
market itself, when we are going forward into the markets of 
the world, and adding 20 ner cent to our domestic price for ex- 
port, what becomes of all those Hindoos that have been injected 
into this discussion to try to show that we can not compete with 
the Canadian in cost of production? 

We are competing with Canadian producers, and that question 
of oriental labor is injected into this discussion to try and 
bring in some strange manner this peculiar industry within the 
realm of the protective theory. Why, my friends, the lumber 
interests contend that the annual cutting of the American forests 
is marketed for something like $650,000,000, which is undoubt- 
edly true. They compare it with the annual production of corn 
and wheat, and claim that because it is the fourth greatest in- 
dustry in the United States that therefore they must be pro- 
tected. Why, we used to approach this argument from the 
other side. The burden of proof was put on the industry to 
establish that it needed protection in order to protect American 
laborers, in order to protect it against ruinous competition; but 
to-day the lumbermen talk about the size of their industry and 
their great exports, and then demand protection against Can- 
ada, which sadly needs protection against them. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Why, there is nothing more erroneous than the statement of 
the annual cutting of our forests as an annual crop, and there 
is no more fallacious comparison that can be made than to com- 
pare the value of the annual cutting with the value of the farm 
products of the country. The annual cutting of the forests is 
simply changing one form of wealth into another, plus the labor. 
That is all you haye got. And instead of its being an annual 
crop, it is drawing so much from nature’s storehouse in deplet- 
ing nature's forest surplus in the United States. It has taken 
nature decade upon decade—yes, I might say, century upon 
century—to provide these forests for us, and the question of the 
net profit to this country arising from their destruction has not 
yet been settled and will not be settled for years to come. 

We are hearing to-day all sorts of questions and theories upon 
the effect the destruction of our forests is going to have on our 
climate and the fertility of the soil and the navigability of our 
rivers, and I tell you the net profit to this country can not be 
measured by the annual value of the cutting away of our forests. 

It is conceded by every one of us that the conservation of 
our forests is of the utmost importance to our people; and it 
is estimated that under present conditions our entire forests 
will be destroyed at least in a generation. The forests of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota are all gone. There is nothing 
practically but brush piles where once these splendid forests 
stood. The mills have been shut up, and most of them moved 
into the timber States of the South, or into the forest States on 
the Pacific coast. In a short time these splendid forests will 
rote followed in the wake of the forests of the older timber 

tates, 

I am going to trespass by reading a statement, referred to by 
the gentleman from Missouri the other day, of Mr. R. L. McCor- 
mick, on the condition of our forest supply. Mr. McCormick, 
president of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen's Association, 
and secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, as early 
as 1903, in an address delivered at that time, used the following 
language: 

Every man in the timber business to-day, whose dealings are of a 
sufficient extent to be sub rot to influences beyond those of purely local 
demand and that the lumber indu: is, in many 
regions, — h te a growing searelty of available timber. Statistics 
point to it. Estimates of tim resources still remaining point to it 


a but the strongest proof lies in the conditions which affect our 
ndustry. 


It is not necessary to turn to statistics to prove that supply 
of certain valuable timber trees of the United States is rapidly 
failing, of others is practically gone, and of still others has en- 
tirely vanished as a factor in the lumber market. In speaking 
of the great pinery of the Great Lakes region, he says: 

The forests of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota originally main- 
tained a stand of about 350,000,000,000 feet. Lumbering began there 
in the thirties and was of —. 8 importance until the early seventies. 
Since then the great pinery has been cut over in a way unprecedented in 
lumbering. 

Mr. McCormick estimated that there was not more than 
85,000,000,000 feet of marketable timber left in this territory. 
He says the end of the white pine is near, and that ten years 
will see it disappear as an important factor in the lumber 
trade. After calling attention to the supply of yellow pine in 
the Southern States and the consumption, he says these figures 
show that at the present rate of consumption the present stand 
of longleaf yellow pine will be exhausted long before a second 
crop can be produced to take its place. 


We have reached the point now where we are often wasps to o Ruppy 
the demand for lumber which we have fostered. We must look 
production of the second crop or prepare to stop lumbering when the 
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first crop Is gone. In the old days it was easy to lumber one forest and 
Lord wa to oe To-day we can not count, however, on new 
e turn to. 


This article was called to the attention of the gentleman when 
he was heard before the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
he said that he knew more now than he did then. Under the 
exigencies of the case it would be fair, I believe, to criticise that 
statement, and say that in 1903 he was reciting facts, with no 
interest at stake, and that in 1909 he was trying to shape the 
facts to secure the retention of a tariff upon his private business, 

Mr. Chairman, the retention of a tariff upon lumber can not 
help but hasten the destruction of our forests. The Canadian 
forests or our forests must go first. So far as I am concerned 
I am in favor, so far as possible, of allowing the Canadian for- 
ests to go first. We need not worry about them, however. They 
are trying harder to keep their own forest products at home 
than we are to keep them ont of the United States. 

The acute agitation which has grown up in this country in 
favor of the conservation of our forests has its basis in the de- 
plorable effects which have resulted in certain sections of this 
country from the depletion of our forests. And this has gone to 
such an extent that now they are knocking at the Federal 
Treasury, asking for an appropriation at the hands of Congress 
to buy back these denuded areas and reforest them. The for- 
ests of New England are gone, and our friends from New Eng- 
land are asking us to buy back the White Mountains and their 
adjacent drainage areas and reforest them. The forests of the 
Southern Appalachians are substantially gone, and the Repre- 
sentatives from that section of the country are asking us to 
appropriate money from the Federal Treasury and buy back the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains and reforest them. And now 
in a few years our friends from the Pacific slopes, when their for- 
ests have gone the same way, will be knocking at the doors of the 
Federal Congress, asking us to appropriate money to buy back 
the Rocky Mountains. X = 

Why can they not learn wisdom by the experience of the 
older timber States in this country, and before it is too late 
cease to place a premium upon the destruction of our forests in 
the shape of a tariff against Canada? [Applause.] The situa- 
tion is simply this: The lumberman is insisting that a tariff 
shall be placed upon lumber in order that he can sell his seconds 
and culls to his fellow-citizens, and after he has sold his 
seconds and his culls to his fellow-citizens at a high price, by 
means of a protective tariff, then the public is to be taxed again 
in order to buy back the very land from the lumberman at a 
robber’s price after the forests have been destroyed. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me the 
height of folly to vote a dollar out of the Federal Treasury in 
behalf of any reforesting project so long as the Federal Govern- 
ment in another department is placing a premium upon the 
destruction of our remaining forests. [Applause.] 

It has come out in the debate, and the truth is, that this tariff 
simply protects stumpage values in the United States. The 
manufacturer of lumber, unless he happens to be an owner of 
stumpage, would, perhaps, not get much benefit out of it. It is 
immaterial to the retailer or the middleman. The owner of the 
stumpage is the man who reaps the benefit. And in proof of 
that I want to again refer to my good friend Doctor Schenck, 
whom I hope to meet some day. Here is what he says upon this 
subject, and it gives you the meat of this whole controversy. I 
read from page 24 of the report of the banquet at the New 
Willard: 

We have in thi un altogether stum; amounting to a 
200,000,000,000 feet, cad 1e cheapen that by $2— ieee ot 

That is, remove the tariff. 


If we cheapen that by $2, it means a loss of about 84,000,000, 000 to 
the owners of stumpage in the United States. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish any harm to come to any 
particular person or any particular class of people; but if there 
is a speculative value of $2 in stumpage by reason of the Ding- 
ley tariff, that is no reason why we should continue that specu- 
lative value in stumpage by continuing the tariff upon lumber; 
for the owner of the stumpage is the only one it protects. 
[Applause.] Why, the prices which are charged for lumber 
now make it almost a luxury, while it still remains a necessity 
for hundreds of thousands of our fellow-citizens. The prices 
have increased 100 per cent in the last fifteen years according 
to the admissions of Mr. Defebaugh, in the American Lumber- 
man, last September. 

Mr, Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has twelve minutes. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. HOWLAND. Oh, I do not know that I care for any sug- 
gestions. I am getting along all right. [Applause] If the 
gentleman has any question to ask, I will be glad to answer it. 
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Mr. JAMES. I quite agree with the gentleman that he does 
not need any suggestions, and I am heartily in accord with his 
position. I merely wanted to call his attention to the fact that 
those gentlemen who are most urgent upon the floor in favor of 
the purchase of the White and Appalachian mountains, in order 
that they may be reforested, are likewise most strenuous in 
their opposition to the removal of the tariff. 

Mr. HOWLAND. No; I do not agree with the gentleman. I 
do not think so. I think the gentleman’s suggestion is not ac- 
curate. There has been no vote on that question, and possibly 
there will not be. I hope there will. 

Now, in regard to this question of prices and the explanation 
which Mr. Defebaugh gave in the American Lumberman of Sep- 
tember last. He said: 

Undoubtedly it is this sort of advance which has aroused the ire of 
many people and led to talk of a lumber trust. An average advance of 
100 per cent in fifteen years in a commodity based on natural resources 
seems enormous— 

I should say it was enormous— 


It is merely the expression of inflexible, economic influences. As any 
commodity of common use needed by the community mes scarce the 
pressure of competition is felt and prices advance, 

After some explanation the article concludes: 


In spite of all the explanations that can be made, the bald comparison 
is a startling case. It indicates how far the cutting away of the white- 
pine resources has 8 and is significant of the future that 
confronts Ste Arg of our great commercial woods. Yellow pine is 

to feel the influence of a restricted timber supply, and 
ew years more of the west coast woods—even fir, now so 
abundant—will their prices for stumpage to the fact that they 
will be the last great resource of our timber users. 

These are the words of Mr. Defebaugh in the Lumberman. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, scarcity of value which he refers to is 
now an element in the price of lumber and is bound to be for 
all future time, and the fear expressed by the lumbermen that 
they will be compelled to leave the tops and limbs in the forest 
are the nightmares that sometimes follow a New Willard ban- 
quet. [Laughter and applause.] 

Why, they are digging up stumps, the gentleman from New 
York said, to make shingles to-day. Everybody that knows 
anything about the industry knows that they are cutting sap- 
lings to-day. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] tells 
us that the lead-pencil manufacturers are going down into the 
State of Missouri buying up the old cedar fence rails in order to 
get cedar to manufacture lead pencils. 

The idea that the removal of the tariff will lead to wasteful 
logging methods in the woods, when we bear in mind the fact 
that this tariff has been in existence for twelve years, would 
hardly seem to appeal to anyone with any degree of force. 
Nobody would expect the simple continuation of this tariff to 
work any great reyolution in the manufacture of lumber in the 
United States. 

Since the enactment of the Dingley law our forests have 
simply been raided; millionaires have sprung up overnight. I 
am not complaining about that; they are lucky men; but the 
argument that the simple retention of the tariff on lumber 
would revolutionize existing conditions does not appeal to me. 
I do not claim that the removal of the tariff would reduce the 
price of lumber to the consumer $2, possibly not a cent. The 
lumbering interests may be able to take care of the supply and 
demand in such a careful way as to adjust themselves very 
satisfactorily to that changed condition, but it might possibly 
result in preventing an increase of 100 per cent in the next 
fifteen years. 

The argument that high prices tend to conserve forest prod- 
ucts is simply an attempt on the part of the lumbermen to take 
advantage of the sentiment in this country for the conservation 
of our forests, hoping that we will fail to distinguish between 
the utilization of forest products and the conservation of our 
forests. High prices undoubtedly would have a tendency to 
utilize forest products, but a tree cut for a butt log destroys just 
that much of the forest, no matter what disposition may be 
made of the balance of the tree. 

Why, if we are to make forest products so valuable that 
the lumbermen will cut up every limb and branch, it seems to 
me that if the limbs and the branches are so valuable, the bet- 
ter grades of lumber would be more yaluable still, and would 
result in simply a greater raid upon the better qualities of 
timber. Mr. Chairman, if the crumbs that fell from the rich 
man’s table were valuable to the hungry Lazarus, what would 
he have done to the feast if opportunity had offered? [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Everybody but a forestry expert knows that the more valu- 
able you make timber the more of it will be cut, as long as 
there is a stick standing, and you can not stop it. 

There is one industry left in this country which we desire 
to encourage, whether we are free traders or protectionists, 
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and that is the building of homes. The frame dwelling is still 
the type of building of the great majority of our people. The 
practice of our Government, as expressed by our homestead 
laws and in other ways, has been to do everything in its power 
to provide homes for our people, prompted by the belief that 
the man who owns his own home will be a better citizen. In 
my judgment the time has come when the Government should 
refuse longer to put a burden in the shape of a tariff on lumber 
on the home builders of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with this lumber tariff, I might 
be permitted in conclusion to compare the protective-tariff 
system to a tree, beautiful, symmetrical, and strong. On that 
tree a rotten limb appears, useless, a blemish, and dangerous. 

The good husbandman cuts off that limb, thereby increasing 
the strength and beauty of the tree. It is good advice, Mr. 
Chairman, when a rotten limb like the lumber tariff appears 
to cut it off lest a hurricane of hostile public sentiment destroy 
your entire tree. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, the tariff question has now got- 
ten to be practically as old as it is great, and it apparently has 
been discussed to a finality long ago; therefore, I will not under- 
take to discuss it academically. I find from a reading of the re- 
ports of the discussions of the tariff in 1846, before I was privi- 
leged to help make up the great population of this world, when 
the Walker tariff bill was being considered by Congress, that it 
is stated that the debate on the bill in the House commenced on 
June 16 and continued until July 3, that nearly all of the speeches 
were of the “set” variety, and that but few of them contained a 
syllable that was new. Therefore, if in that day and time of 
wise statesmanship and splendid oratory the tariff question was 
discussed from the 16th of June until the 3d day of July, and 
hardly a single new syllable was uttered in connection there- 
with, it is not to be expected that we at this time will be able 
to do much better than Members of Congress did at that time; 
but we of to-day have a responsibility resting upon us as Mem- 
bers of the House, and we owe it to our constituencies to let them 
know what we think about great questions of this character, to 
let them know whether or not we are trying to dodge this or 
that issue, let them know whether or not we have the courage 
to represent a brave constituency, and whether or not we are 
capable of contending with the important issues that confront 
the American Congress of to-day. It is often the case that 
Representatives seek to please their constituency for political 
purposes, and hence, sometimes they are induced to dodge a vote 
or the expression of an opinion upon an important question be- 
cause they do not know whether the way their vote would be 
cast or whether the opinion expressed by them would be pop- 
ular at home. I insist that whenever any matter confronts us 
in our representative capacity that we ought to be willing to 
walk up to the rack, “fodder or no fodder,” and do our duty 
as we see it as long as we have the honor of holding a commis- 
sion from the people of a congressional district, whether we 
know that our action will be popular at home or not. 

As stated, the tariff question is about as old as it is great. 
The first tariff bill was presented to the American Congress 
in 1789 by James Madison, of Virginia, afterwards an illustrious 
President of the United States. It was framed with a view of 
protecting infant industries and to assist in raising a revenue to 
help support the Government. The rate of duty carried in it was 
8} per cent ad valorem, which rate prevailed in all of our tariff 
laws until 1816. After the war of 1812 it was increased to 
244 per cent, and it kept advancing with the enactment of 
each revenue act until it reached the high rate of 43 per cent 
in 1828. The Clay compromise next followed in 1833, with a 
reduction of 23 per cent by a sliding scale, which terminated in 
1842, and, during that year, another revenue act was passed 
increasing the rate from 20 to 32 per cent. The next tariff 
law was known as the “ Walker tariff,” it being enacted in 1846, 
and reduced the rate from 32 to 22 per cent, which rate con- 
tinued until 1857. During the life of the Walker tariff that 
extended over a period of eleven years, the Nation prospered 
financially and industrially as it had never done up to that time 
or has done since that time. Under the 22 per cent tariff every- 
body and eyerything prospered normally, which is the only 
kind of true, equitable, and lasting prosperity. Such prosperity 
as that will always bring gladness to each and every home, no 
matter how exalted or how humble. Normal prosperity is the 
only kind that men of sense and honor ought to ever try to 
produce in any country. It does not produce millionaires over 
night, nor does it oppress the toiling masses of the country. It 
will bring smiles to the faces of labor rather than frowns, 
and it will put praises upon the lips of constituents for their 
Representatives for what they have done, rather than curses, 
and hence, Mr. Chairman, in the enactment of a tariff law, we 
ought to be very careful to levy a just and reasonable rate 
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that will produce just enough revenue to support the Govern- 
ment when economically and honestly administered-a measure 
that will, as nearly as possible, bridge over the great financial 
and social chasm that now so completely and unhappily divides 
what we are pleased to term the “classes” and the “ masses.” 

The revenue law that was enacted in 1857 set a pace for the 
rapid increase of our tariff rate that did not stop until it reached 
the high-water mark of nearly 50 per cent in 1897, under the 
law commonly known as the “ Dingley tariff law,” which is still 
in existence. Under the Dingley tariff there has been more 
wealth created on the one side and more poverty upon the other 
than at any other period of the history of our country. It has 
also succeeded in causing a panic that fairly shook the founda- 
tion stones of the great commercial institutions of the country 
when there was no apparent reason for a panic whatever. Ah, 
Mr. Chairman, it has completely emptied the “ full dinner pail” 
that we have heard so often glowingly described by orators who 
undertook to sustain it as the greatest piece of tariff legislation 
that was ever known to mankind. The Dingley tariff law, 
coupled with the Spanish-American war tax, produced a great 
deal of revenue for a time, which, when supplemented by the 
proceeds of the bountiful crops of the farmer—which have been 
kept at a fair price by the law of supply and demand, a law that 
has not made fortunes for a favored few at the expense of the 
toiling many—caused the so-called “government of the people” 
to enter upon a period of reckless extravagance and expenditure, 
the very thought of which was calculated to bring on a ruinous 
panic at almost any time, until we haye reached a point where 
we must have more than a billion dollars a year for the support 
of the Government; and hence it appears that any tariff that is 
levied with a view of only raising a revenue sufficiently large to 
support the Government wiil necessarily be tainted throughout 
with the bad odors and impurities of protection. 

Mr. Chairman, you will please pardon me for saying just here 
that since I have had the honor of occupying a seat in this 
House I have done everything that I could do, in an humble 
way, to keep down the extravagant expenditures that have 
brought on this unhappy condition. [Applause.] My course has 
not entirely pleased all of the Members of the House, perhaps, 
but I am sure no one will say but what I have been conscientious 
in what I have done in that regard, and that I have not known 
politics in connection therewith. If in doing what I have in the 
interest of right, as I saw it, I have unintentionally displeased 
anyone, I can not help it now; and, upon the other hand, if what 
I have done has met with the approval of my colleagues in the 
House, I appreciate it to the fullest extent. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] made the opening speech upon this side of the House 
against the Payne bill, he stated that the average minimum 
tariff rate carried in it would be slightly above 45 per cent. 
That would indicate that every consumer would have to pay 
only 45 per cent more for what he purchased, by reason of the 
tariff, than he would otherwise have to pay; but, sir, I insist 
that that rate of tariff would force him to pay a much higher 
per cent than that, and I will undertake to show it at this 
point. So let us suppose that our commercial affairs were free 
from tariff of any kind and that a wholesale merchant residing 
in Memphis, Tenn., were to go East to buy goods from the 
manufacturing establishments with which to supply the retail 
merchants of his community and that it was his purpose to 
buy $100,000 worth of goods at that particular time. He would, 
of course, have to pay $100,000 for them. He would then have 
them transported to his place of business in Memphis, and there 
he would add to the orzginal cost of the goods 10 per cent for 
cost and carriage, and then he would sell them to the retail 
merchants for a profit of 10 per cent; then the retail mer- 
chants would, when the goods were received at their places of 
business, add 10 per cent for cost and carriage, and then sell 
them to the consumers of their respective communities at a 
profit of 15 per cent. The consumers would therefore have to 
pay $153,065 for the $100,000 bill of goods, which would close 
up the transaction. Then let us suppose that the average 
tariff rate under the Payne bill will be 45 per cent if enacted 
into law and the Memphis wholesale merchant were to go 
East to buy the same $100,000 worth of goods that he bought 
when there was no tariff on them. He would select the $100,000 
worth just as he had done before, and when he went to pay 
for them the manufacturer would say, “ Why, sir, there is a 
tariff of 45 per cent upon these goods since the Payne bill 
became a law, and instead of paying us $100,000 for them, as 
you did before, you must pay in addition thereto $45,000 be- 
cause of the 45 per cent tariff rate.’ “ But,” replies the mer- 
chant, “they have not been imported; they have not passed 
through a custom-house where a tariff of 45 per cent has been 
collected upon them, and hence I think it is an outrsge for you 
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to require me to pay you $45,000 in excess of what I paid you 
for the same goods when I was here before when you have not 
paid a single cent of tariff upon them. I-can go to London and 
buy this identical bill of goods, in spite of the Payne bill, for 
$100,000.” „That is true,” replies the manufacturer, but 
after you have bought them you will have to pay freight and 
insurance upox them across the ocean, and when they get to 
the American ‘port at New York you will there have to pay a 
duty of $45,000 on them, so you see that by buying them from 
me you will save what you would have to pay for freight and 
insurance on them from London to New York.” 

The wholesaler accepts the statement as a fact and pays the 
$145,000 for the $100,000 bill of goods. He has them transported 
to his place of business in Memphis, and there he adds his 10 
per cent for cost and carriage to the $145,000; he then disposes 
of them to the retail merchants of his community at a profit of 
10 per cent upon the amount paid out by him for them, just as 
he did before. The retailers, when they reach their places of 
business, add their 10 per cent for cost and carriage, as before, 
and sell them to the consumers at a profit of 15 per cent, just as 
they did before. The consumers, therefore, would have to pay 
$221,944.25 for the $100,000 bill of goods that cost the whole- 
saler $145,000 at the factory by reason of the 45 per cent tariff, 
which would close up that transaction. Now deduct the $153,- 
065, the amount the consumers would have to pay for the $100,- 
600 bill of goods without a tariff, from the $221,944.25 that they 
would have to pay for the same goods with a 45 per cent tariff, 
and you will find that they would have to pay $68,879.25 more 
for them with the tariff than without the tariff. The following 
table will save Members the trouble of making the calculation 
to prove the correctness of the statement: 


Bill of goods without tariff of 45 per cent. 
(Example No. 1.) 


Bill of goods .. eee eee ei A eh 

Wholesaler’s 10 per yer cent for cost and earriage — 10, 000. 00 

110, 000. 00 

Wholesaler’s 10 per cent profit 11, 000. 00 

Amount paid Tor bill of goods by xetaller . 121, 000. 00 
Add retailer’s 10 per cent on $121,000 for cost and car- 
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133, 100. 00 

Add retailer's profit of 15 per cent — 19,965.00 

153, 068. 00 


Bill of goods, with 45 per cent tariff, under the Payne Dill. 
(Example No. 2.) 


Bill of goods =-= $100, 000. 00 
Add average tariff of 45 per cent under r Payne 1 45, 000. 00 
145, 000. 00 
Add wholesaler's 10 per cent for cost and carriage 14, 500. 00 
159, 500. 00 
Add wholesaler’s 10 per cent profit * , 950. 00 
Retailer's purchase price in the market. 175, 450. 00 
Add retailer's 10 per cent for cost and carriage... 17, 545. 00 
Retaller’s price in the store. 192, 995. 00 
Add retailer's profit of 15 per een. 28, 949. 25 
Total cost to eonsumer . ĩÄKÄK„— — 221, 944. 25 
Deduct bill of goods without 45 per cent tariff in example 
NO. So . ͤ .. 00 
Excess price of $100,000 n of goods to consumer 
on account of 45 per cent r Ea. S 


Thus you will see, Mr. Chairman, that the consumer will 
have to pay a tariff of 68.879 per cent instead of 45 per cent 
for every average dollar's worth of goods that he buys as a 
tariff tax if this bill becomes a law, and hence that the toiling 
masses of the country, who constitute by far the greater part 
of its consumers, will be tax ridden from year to yenr and from 
ocean to ocean [applause], and, sir, you will further observe 
that notwithstanding the consumers will haye had to pay 
$68,879.25 more for the $100,000 bill of goods with the tariff 
than they would have had to pay if there had been no tariff, 
that not one single cent of the amount will find its way into 
the Treasury to help pay courts and officers for protecting the 
goods and wares of the tariff barons against the competition of 
foreign-made goods and wares. It is my judgment that if the 
Payne bill is enacted into law the average rate under it will be 
decidedly greater than under the Dingley law, because of the 
maximum-tariff feature of it, which will be used to a — 
extent than the minimum. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I think 
it can be safely said that the minimum feature of it is a delusion 
and a-snare, and that no one need expect to receive any benefits 
from the minimum rate as long as the maximum rate äs left in 
the bill, A 


When the Dingley bill was enacted it was openly stated by 
its advocates that the rate carried in it had been deliberately 


made 20 per cent higher than was necessary so as to enable us 


to make terms with foreign countries whereby our goods could 
be exported into them and theirs into ours for a 20 per cent 
less tariff rate than would otherwise be levied against them, 
which was tantamount to the maximum and minimum tariff 
rate provided for in this bill, but no one has ever heard of that 
provision of the Dingley law having been put into force during 
its existence of twelve years. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. MACON. 

Mr. HARDY. By way ‘of suggestion, if I understand your 
proposition, you mean that in the Dingley bill the tax was pro- 
fessedly fixed 20 per cent higher than was necessary to allow 
the Government of this country to trade downward? 

Mr. MACON. Yes, sir. I mean that very thing. 

Mr. HARDY. While in the Payne bill they substantially 
take the average Dingley rate and allow 20 per cent rise for 
that purpose, so that there seems to be a 20 per cent higher 
rate in this bill than there was in the former bill, which was 
put into it for the purpose of trading downward? 

Mr. MACON. Yes; sir. 

Mr. HARDY. The Dingley bill provided for trading down- 
ward, but this bill fixes substantially the Dingley rate. It has 
a minimum clause in the bill and then it has a maximum; in 
other words, they have taken the maximum of the Dingley ‘pill 
and made it the minimum of the Payne bill? 

Mr. MACON. Yes, sir. That seems to be just what has been 
done. As I said a moment ago, I expect the average tariff rate 
in the Payne bill, if it becomes a law, to be higher than the 
average rate has ever been before in this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, as indicated a few minutes ago, the early tariff 
idea that prevailed in this country was for a rate just large 
enough to assist in supporting our Government when honestly 
and economically administered with an incidental protection to 
the infant industries, and that idea prevailed throughout most 
of the stages of our Government up to the time that the Repub- 
lican party became the dominant party, and conceived the idea 
of continuing to be the dominant party by extending special 
favors to a favored few by way of the high-tariff route, thus 
making sure of financial support from that source while they 
made themselves solid with labor by proclaiming that the high 
tariff was for labor’s benefit instead of for the benefit of a 
favored few that it had really been levied in favor of. Sir, it 
is a sin and a shame for them to try to make labor belleve that 
their wages were made higher than the wages of pauper labor 
abroad by reason of a high tariff when, as a matter of fact, 
supply and demand and their organizations have brought about 
their improved wage condition, and not the tariff that finds its 
way into the “tills” of the captains of industry. Why, sir, if 
labor did not haye a vote it would no more be thought of or 
mentioned in connection with the tariff arguments and arrange- 
ments of the country than would the horses or hogs of the 
country. IApplause.] 

Supply and demand and labor organizations have been the 
sole cause of the maintenance of the superior wage scale in this 
country to that prevailing in foreign countries, and the vote of 
the laborers has been the cause of labor’s mention in connection 
with the tariff legislation of the country. The whole tariff 
schedule as found in the existing tariff law, or in the Payne 
bill either, when carefully scrutinized contradicts every sugges- 
tion that is made by the tariff advocates that any of them are 
really and truly in the interests of labor. 

Under the existing law laborers in the highly protected manu- 
facturing establishments do not receive more than one-fifth 
of the profits of their toil, whereas the negro of the South en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits is given one-half of the profits of 
his toil where the landowner furnishes everything connected 
with the production of the crops except the labor, just as the 
manufacturer furnishes everything connected with the manu- 
facture of the finished product except the labor; and yet we of 
the South, who give the negro one-half of the profit of his toil, 
have been maligned and misrepresented for forty years con- 
cerning our treatment of him by the people who reside in the 
industrial districts of this Union and who loudly clamor for 
protection for labor's sake and yet only give to those that labor 
in industrial institutions one-fifth of the profits of their toil. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MACON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHISSE. Does the gentleman from Arkansas believe 
that the negro in the South is fed as well as the white man in 
the North? 
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Mr. MACON. If the gentleman from Wisconsin means the 
white man that toils in the industrial institutions of the North, 
I will say that I have no personal knowledge upon the subject, 
but that I have lived all of my life in the South and have never 
seen a negro in the South in a free soup house. Has the gentle- 
man ever scen a white man of the North in one? [Laughter and 
applause.] I have never seen a negro in the South standing in 
a bread line in front of a bakery waiting for some generous 
hand to pass him out a loaf of bread. Has the gentleman ever 
seen that sight among the white laborers of the industrial in- 
stitutions of the North? [Laughter and applause.] I will say 
further, for the gentleman's benefit, that if the manufacturers 
of the North will give to the industrial laborers of their sections 
anything like the same fair share of the profits of their toil that 
we of the South give the negroes that he will never see any more 
of them in soup houses or in bread lines, [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MACON. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Has the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas been able to discover a paragraph in this bill which pro- 
vides that any part of the tariff shall go into the pockets of the 
people whom the advocates of the measure say it is designed 
to protect? > 

Mr. MACON. No. There is not a single letter, word, line, or 
paragraph in the bill that provides, or even indicates, that any 
part of the tariff provided for in it will go into the pockets of 
the laboring men whom it is claimed to be designed to protect, 
and yet they tell us that the tariff is levied in the interest of 
the industrial toilers of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. MACON. Certainly. 

Mr. WEISSE. The gentleman is talking about the allegation 
that this bill will protect labor. Does he believe that if this 
bill is enacted in its present form, it will give work to more 
laboring men than the Dingley bill? 

Mr. MACON. I do not. I am firmly fixed in the belief that 
if this bill is enacted into law it will come nearer putting 
men out of work than it will to giving work to them, for the 
rates will be so very high that the trusts of the country will be 
able to “ gobble up” all of the independent enterprises and in 
that way destroy many opportunities for labor that now exist. 
Under this bill trusts can not help but flourish, and it stands to 
reason that where they do that all competition must perish. 
We have had many industrial institutions that once gave em- 
ployment to labor shut down by the strong arm of the trusts, 
and when that arm is strengthened by additional friendly legis- 
lation there is no telling what will be the result of its merciless 
onslaught. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MACON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that under 
the present law and under the proposed bill the laborers of the 
country, skilled workmen and common laborers, have to pur- 
chase everything they use in their household in a protected 
market and have to sell the only thing they have for sale, their 
labor, in a market that is open to all of the world, except 
China, practically? 

Mr. MACON. That is true. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylyania. Then it is not a fact that it 
is taking something out of the pockets of one class of labor to 
put into the pockets of another class, but simply taking out of 
the pockets of laborers and putting it into the pockets of capi- 
talists. [Applause.] 

Mr. MACON. Ofcourse. I have been insisting throughout my 
remarks that the tariff as now provided, fostered, and appro- 
priated was never intended to benefit the laborers of the coun- 
try. As I stated, the term labor“ would never have been 
heard of in connection with this bill but for the fact that labor 
has a vote. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If the tariff 
had been instituted for the benefit of labor, does not every one 
know tbat a commission would have been created, or some off- 
cer designated to collect that part of it to which labor is en- 
titled and pay it over to labor? Under existing law every 
cent of it is put into the hands of the manufacturer, and he 
pays to labor just such part of it as he, the manufacturer, 
thinks labor ought to have. That kind of procedure is unjust 
in every particular, and I can not understand how an honest, 
intelligent man could make up his mind to even attempt to try 
to sustain it. Gentlemen, it is a farce to talk about levying a 
tariff for the benefit of labor and then put it into the hands of 
the manufacturer for whom labor toils and allow the manu- 


facturer in his discretion to give to labor just such part of it as 
he, the manufacturer, thinks labor ought to have. That kind 
of a policy is contrary to common sense, contrary to all reason, 
and the friends of honest toil ought to rise up everywhere to 
proclaim against and condemn it. As long as it was believed 
that the tariff was levied to assist infant industries and to help 
support the Government, it was not so strenuously contended 
against as it must be from this day on, if the ordinary every-day 
human being of this Nation is to have any rights that are to be 
respected at all. The gigantic combines that have grown so 
prolificly under the nurturing and fostering care of a high 
protective tariff have become so arrogant that they no longer 
respect the rights of individuals, the rights of courts, nay, I 
may almost say, the rights of the Government. Sir, they have 
practically throttled the majority party that has nurtured and 
cared for them for forty years and more, and are now en- 
gaged in the business of writing its platform every four years 
and seeing to it that Congress carefully carries out the declara- 
tions that they have written into the platform and, in the writ- 
ing of the last one, they came out boldly for themselves, some- 
thing that they had not felt that they were strong enough to do 
before; in fact, something that they dared not do until they felt 
sure of their almost impregnable intrenchment. Here I read 
from the Chicago platform: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 


tween the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a rea- 
sonable profit to American industries. 


That means, if it means anything, that in addition to levying 
a tariff high enough to pay the difference in cost of wages 
abroad and in this country and to foster infant industries, that 
it shall be large enough to guarantee to every combine and 
trust, every manufacturing establishment and industrial institu- 
tion between the two oceans such a profit as they themselves 
would conceive to be a reasonable return upon their investment, 
whether it consisted of raw or manufactured products, ma- 
chinery, buildings, lands, stocks, and bonds, whether watered 
or not, while the poor farmer who produces everything upon 
which man subsists, and the toiling miner who digs everything 
out of the earth, and by their combined efforts produce every- 
thing that enters into manufacture, are not guaranteed a single 
fraction of a cent upon their investment. Coming from the 
South, I am necessarily more familiar with conditions there 
than elsewhere, and hence am better prepared to speak as to 
the accumulations of the farmers than I am of the miners, so I 
will state that there are thousands of farmers all over the 
South who have been toiling from boyhood until a time when 
they are practically standing upon the brink of the grave in 
order to make an ordinary living for their families, and to make 
for themselves a little home consisting of an humble house and 
40, 80, or 160 acres of land and upon which to exist during their 
declining years. They have been producing cotton all that time 
and sending it to the manufacturers without any protection 
upon their raw material whatever, and while they were doing 
it they barely eked out an existence because their profits were 
so small, while the manufacturers, having been highly protected 
all that time by a tariff upon the cotton goods that they have 
manufactured, have grown immensely rich, and now, when that 
unequal condition exists it is proposed that these thousands of 
farmers that have grown old and broken from toil and who are 
yet poor shall be called upon to pay an additional tax upon 
their small investment in order that the rich manufacturers of 
the country may have a guaranty of a reasonable profit upon 
their large investment, they, the manufacturers, to say what the 
amount shall be themselves regardless of whether or not their 
investment is real or fictitious. If that is justice, then God 
forbid that justice should much longer find favor upon the 
face of the earth. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see what the Payne bill proposes 
to do for the labor interests of the country and let us see how 
it is to help the masses. I have already stated that because of 
the maximum feature in the bill that the rate carried in it will 
be higher than that of any revenue bill since the protective tariff 
was fastened upon the country. I will not have time to dis- 
cuss all of its provisions, in fact, but a few of them, so I will 
call the attention of the House to some of those that strike me 
as being particularly obnoxious to the best interests of the 
masses, Take the oil schedule; it contains a countervailing 
elause that practically guarantees to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany that it shall be permitted to charge 75 per cent more for 
every bit of oil that it sells to the citizens of this country than 
it would otherwise be able to sell it for, and it is estimated 
that that advantage will guarantee to that great octopus not 
less than $12,000,000 more of profit for oil sold to the American 
people alone than it would receive if the countervailing provi- 
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sion was not in the law. The very thought of putting a provi- 
sion in a law for the benefit of so gigantic and so brazen a 
combine as the Standard Oil Company is enough to cause the 
people to rise up in their might and strike down the party that 
would accord it so great a benefit. This soulless octopus has 
been defying the courts and robbing the people year in and 
year out for a generation or two. It has been having con- 
ferences with and writing letters to Senators and Representa- 
tives about legislation fayorable or prejudicial to its interests 
and has been successful in its efforts, in some instances by 
reason of certain inclosures, and that success has caused it to 
feel that it could do as it pleased without being called to ac- 
count therefor, and it is just about that way. 

There is no danger of it ever being successfully called upon 
to account for anything that it does in violation of the law, 
either in the matter of influencing legislation or of disregard- 
ing it after it has been enacted, and to bolster up that sugges- 
tion it is only necessary for me to recite that about two years 
ago a certain judge in Chicago, who was fresh from the people, 
who had only been on the bench for a few months, and who 
thought that when he was told by the administration to try 
the octopus and to assess a fine against it, if it was found to be 
guilty, sufficiently large to warn it and all others of its kind 
that they must not longer willfully and premeditatedly violate 
the law of the land, that it meant just what it said; so when 
he found the octopus to be guilty, he assessed a fine of $29,240,000 
against it. Most people thought that fine would put an end to 
the open violation of the law by it, but somehow I had no faith 
in the good faith of the administration in the matter and be- 
lieved that it did not propose to see a single scar made upon 
this arrogant combine. And to convince you that my surmises 
and doubts were genuine, I will say that I had an occasion to 
address an audience of farmers, about 3,000 in number, about 
two days after the fine had been assessed by Judge Landis, 
and believing that it was all a fake, I could not help but criti- 
cise the administration for ordering a prosecution when it 
knew that nothing was to come out of it except a bluster that 
would attract the attention of the people and cause them to 
believe that the administration was doing big things along 
trust-busting lines. I told my audience that I thought it was 
all a hoax and that I did not believe a single cent of the 
$29,240,000 would ever find its way into the United States 
Treasury. I said to them that I might be wrong in criticising 
the administration, but I did not think so; but that I wanted 
them to watch the case closely, and if they ever heard of a 
single cent of the amount being paid into the Treasury that I 
wanted each and every one of them to telegraph me at my ex- 
pense, so I could immediately wire the administration an 
humble apology for having unjustly criticised it. Gentlemen, 
I have not had to pay for a single message telling me that a 
single cent of the $29,240,000 had been taken from the “till” 
of the octopus and placed in the United States Treasury up to 
this good hour. [Applause.] And I will never hear of such 
a thing being done, for only the other day they had a second 
trial of the case, and a verdict was returned in favor of the 
trust. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, is it not true that they 
would not even let farmers sit on the jury in the last trial? 

Mr. MACON. Of course; of course, they would not let 
farmers sit on the jury. They never let farmers sit on the jury 
when they do not want honest verdicts, for they know that the 
dear old farmer will return an honest verdict when he is on 
the jury. [Applause.] If we could have free oil it would 
benefit the laboring people very much. A 75 per cent reduction 
in the cost of any necessary commodity is of vital importance 
and great benefit to the consumers. It would especially be 
helpful to the farmers of the country, for they can not have 
any other kind of light, unless they resort to the old tallow dip 
of several decades ago, or to the old grease-and-rag light of a 
century ago. Mr. Chairman, it seems that the Standard Oil 
Company has been writing letters or having some other kind of 
communication with Members of Congress in regard to this bill, 
if there is any foundation whatever for the matter contained in 
the newspaper clipping headed “Deal in tariff bill” that I 
will insert in my remarks at this point: 

DEAL IN TARIFF BILL?—UGLY CHARGES RELATING TO OIL SCHEDULE AND 
BEER TAX. 
{Washington correspondence New York Journal of Commerce.] 

In connection with the soparo defects of the bill as a revenue 
producer, ugly charges are flying about the Capitol. It is alleged that 
the duty on beer was to have been Increased, but that this was re- 
frained from in return for votes cast on the side of the House organiza- 
tion in the rules fight. One Member of the House, who claims to 


have been W ge by F of the brewers, said: “ A rep- 
resentative of beer men told me on the eve of the contest over the 
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organization of the House, that if Cannon rules should win, the beer 


tax would be unchanged. If Cannon were defeated, the tax would be 
put up to $1.50. He wanted me to vote for the old rules. He see 
very positive in his information, and at that time I understood it had 
been determined to make the tax $1.50. The inference would seem to 
be justified that the restoration of the tax to $1 had some relation 
to the fight over the rules.” 

The Congressman who made this statement would not permit the use 
of his name, but he Is said to have made it to a number of Members, 
both Democratic and Republican, and the matter is expected to be the 
subject of further inquiry. 

The countervailing duty on petroleum and its products was also the 
subject of much comment and investigation. Until the very eve of the 
tariff bill construction it was said with the utmost confidence that this 
3 duty was removed that is, that petroleum was placed 
actually on the free list, instead of only nominally. 

At noon on Tuesday a western oil man, who was in Washington in 
the effort to get the countervailing duty restored, made the positive 
statement that the duty had been stricken out and was still out. He 
regretted the fact on the ground that it would be a serious blow at pro- 
ducers in this country, because it might let in the ofl of Russia and 
Mexico and injure the market for that product at home. 

Bad as it was, however, the oil men said the countervailing ji, Shale 
removed. It was expected at that time that the tariff bill would re- 
posted within an hour or two. Instead, delay was taken for one ant 

he bill being held for twenty-four hours, and when it was reported, it 
contained the provision for the countervailing duty. 

Democrats and a great 3 Republicans threatened to Insist upon 
detailed explanations as to when and why these changes were made, 
charging that both the beer tax and petroleum duty were involved in 
the deal for support of the Cannon rules. Of course, there is as yet no 
| sone ho evidence on any of these peints, but the charges are being 
reely made, and are as yet uncontradicted. 

If there is no foundation to the article, then somebody ought to 
be prosecuted for lying. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is iniquitous because it proposes to 
raise revenue by taxing the necessaries of life, and insures a 
large profit to the great industries by maintaining and increas- 
ing the cost of living for the American people. If enacted into 
law, it will greatly intensify the struggle for existence among 
industrial laborers, for it only apparently reduces a few ex- 
cessive duties, while it really seizes upon the necessaries of life 
and raises their price by taxing them. 

Take the coffee schedule, for instance; it is a striking exam- 
ple. All classes use it, and especially the laboring class. We 
have many toilers in this land who are willing to go forth 
in the morning and work until noon if they can but have a 
cup of coffee and a bit of bread. Now, in this bill it is pro- 
posed that they shall pay at least 3 cents per pound tax upon 
their coffee. The coffee paragraph is supposed to be upon the 
free list, but it has coupled with it, and it is a part of it, a 
countervailing provision to the effect that if any country, de- 
pendency, province, or colony shall impose an export duty or 
other export tax or charge of any kind whatsoever, directly or 
indirectly, upon coffee exported to the United States, a duty 
equal to such export duty, tax, or charge shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid thereon. Brazil is the chief coffee-preducing 
country of the world. Practically all of our coffee comes from 
Brazil, and that country has issued bonds based upon an export 
duty on her coffee, and hence she must charge an export duty 
to pay the interest on and to raise a sinking fund for the retir- 
ing of those bonds, no matter what kind of a revenue provision 
we should put in our tariff law upon the subject; so you see, 
gentlemen, that free coffee is a fudge, a fluke, and a fraud, as 
provided for in this bill. 

The glass schedule as provided for in the Payne bill is also a 
delusion. It represents that it has lowered the rate on common 
window glass, something that is absolutely a necessity to the 
poor man if his home is ever to be blessed by the penetrating 
rays of God’s sunshine, but when you figure it out the reduc- 
tion is less than one-half of 1 per cent, and the rate is left at a 
prohibitive point, just as it is in the Dingley bill, and hence 
there will be no way for the consumer to get the benefit of 
even the one-half of the 1 per cent reduction. Away with 
such tariff revision downward; it is enough to make a person 
sick. [Applause.] 

The bill is drawn so that it is almost impossible for even a 
“ Philadelphia lawyer” to tell what it means or just what will 
have to be paid as a tariff on many articles mentioned in it if 
it becomes a law. Paragraph 375 is fairly illustrative of that 
statement. I will read it to you and let you see what you can 
make out of it: 


On blankets and flannels for underwear composed wholly or in part 
of wool, valued at not more than 40 cents per pound, the duty per 
pound shall be the same as the duty imposed by this section on 2 
pounds of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 30 
per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 40 cents and not more than 
0 cents per pona, the duty ix popes shall be three times the duty 
imposed by this section on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first class. 
and in addition thereto 35 per cent ad valorem. On blankets composed 
wholly or in part of wool, valued at more than 50 cents per pound, the 
duty per pound shall be three times the duty imposed by this section 
on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 
40 per cent ad valorem. Flannels composed wholly or in part of wool, 
valued at above 50 cents per pound, shall be classified and pay the 
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same duty as women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian | portation of the foreign material used or checked : And 
cloths, and goods of similar character and description an by this | vided further, That EE of materials used 8 amount of 
section: Provided, That on blankets over 3 yards in gth the same th 

duties shall be paid as on cloths. ir exportation 


The glove schedule is another fine specimen of the work of pirogi paraz sa — rv Ped 1 6 5 4 — 
the committee in behalf of oe poor people of —.— er i in Pang Nn age quahty s ego 3 ne be — —— 
raises the rate on the gloves of the poor woman m to thereon Da o the manufacturer, 
per cent, while those worn by the “well to do” are raised | Buch. manutgetbrer, produces exporter of agent chat. in to Thom 
from 84 to 108 per cent; that is to say, the poor woman’s glove | order such drawback paid, under such regulations as the Secretary o 
is taxed 90 per cent, while the well-to-do” woman’s glove is | the Treasury shall prescribe. 
taxed 44 per cent, less than one-half as much as that of the It is clearly intended to allow the manufacturer to have free 
poor woman. That schedule seems to have been “fixed” in| raw material when it is his purpose to make a finished product 
the interest of somebody, if the information contained in the | and sell it abroad, thus discriminating against the people of this 
clipping headed “ Who is benefited?” that I will incorporate | country in favor of the manufacturer and the foreigner. Men 
in my remarks just here, has any foundation in fact beneath it: | who are capable of occupying seats in this House ought to be 

WHO IS BENEFITED? able to legislate more intelligently and justly than that, unless 


That, of course, can only be explained by the committee. But a bit | it is their purpose to “turn a legislative trick “ of some sort 
of light will perhaps be shed on it by the follow: letter which Rep- A 
— — —— ADAMSON of Georgia read into the p Than Recoup| There is one paragraph in the Payne bill, however, that is 


in a speech: easily understood, but the reason for its existence can not be so 
Hon: W. C. Anne M.C NEWNAN, GA., March 17, 1909. | easily comprehended when we consider it in the light of the 
pi aa Washington, D. O. great ability of the Republican party to run this Government in 
Dran Sm: We desire to call your attention to the schedules on kid | Such an efficient and prosperous manner as they claim to have 
upon you the importance of opposing increases 8 8 3 gs N pec itis hende that tae © 5 
tarif ial „000, 0 per cent inte -bearing bonds t the com- 

of ki 8 e 8 3 Wilk 1 a — mittee pleases to “dub” “certificates.” When Mr. Cleveland 


itor Š ‘or im ort, ana ee ped pag mercy of — 5 8 was President of the United States he issued $60,000,000 of 
ove „ Who Wo e e y ones to pro is measure. 
Gloves of this kind made in this country are far starih to the foreign- bonds at a time of profound peace, and every Republican voice 


made article. The proposed schedule will entirely shut out French- | in all the broad land was raised in righteous indignation against 


made lambskin gloves, such as now retail at $1 per pair, and will make | and condemnation of that act. The failure of his administra- 
the price on the better quality so high that their sale will be ve 
nite A Mike FORLOD A . to linoleums, which are better mad tion and his incapacity was heralded from the housetops, and 


abroad. We hope you will use every effort to prevent the passage of | now these same people are providing for the issuance of $250,- 
these schedules. 000,000 of interest-bearing bonds at a time of profound peace, 


Very sincerely, yours, P. F. CUTTING & Co. 
C0 „ ted. It and they say it is a wise piece of statesmanship. They may be 


tter of the commonest knowledge that the Gloversville gl able to justify their action in connection with the matter, but 
atst is the special beneficiary Groscten to gain by this remat ‘ble poor Cleveland could not. Gentlemen, if the issuance of the 
schedule. How did Gloversville manage to get such excellent treatment? | $60,000,000 of bonds was any evidence of the inefficiency of a 
F Democratic administration to administer the affairs of this 


That, again, is one of the things that only the Ways and Means | Government, then I would like to know what the issuance of 
Commitee, pecqumably, could answer, But a fom, things are susgestive | the $250,000,000 of bonds would be evidence of. 
of 5 is the recognized head of the great Gloversville glove- This bill is fatally deficient in that it does not admit the prod- 
making industry. ucts of the Philippine Islands free of duty. We forced our 
in 8 bg "ts cementation T 8 5 authority upon those helpless people and are now doing our best 
great fortune represents investment in it. to keep them helpless by restricting their opportunities as much 


Mr. Littauer is one of the closest personal and political intimates | as we can. We have destroyed their commerce with the rest of 
Of she’ present organisation which controls: the Housa: the world and are now restricting them in the matter of their 
As a Member of Congress he was one of the recognized spokesmen ; 
of gossen G. Cunan x ates a X AR selling their Sheet in 55 eee free of duty. In my judg- 
o was one of the men who made CANNON Speaker and one of the | ment the trade between the United States and the Philippine 
most effective representatives of the CANNON group in all political Islands ought to be as free as the trade between the various 
affairs. He is a politician of great influence in New York. 
When the great fight over the election of Epeakes Cannon and the | States of this Union, and I do not believe that a contrary policy 


readoption of the Cannon rules of the House started a few weeks ago, stifi as 
iit Vittauer was early sent for. He hurried on to Wastington, end | C20 de Justified on any ground in the world except that of high 


was one of the group of inside ma for Speaker CANNON and the | Way robbery. [Applause] 

old rules throughout the fight. No longer a Member of Congress, he I introduced a bill to that effect when I first came to Congress, 

used h | acquaintance and influence most effectively. To no and have kept it alive by reintroducing it at the beginning of 

contro, What induced If. Littauer to work so hard for the old 5 8 z — e in my remarks 
1 eee and leave o the r-m judgment of the world as to 


But it is on the to e of ev cynic in Congress that “ Littauer whether its provisions are just or not: 


got his reward in the glove schedule.” A bill to admit the products of the Philippine Islands into all of the 


He certainly got handsome treatment. ; 
But how will the poor woman whose gloves will, under this schedule, poris of the Waites: States of America. rea GEA 


be controlled by  Littauer’s tariff-proteeted monopoly feel about Be it enacted, ctc., That from and after the approval of this act the 
that sort of political logrolling? products, A ep os and refined, of the Philippine Islands 
Mr. Chairman, it seems that a whole lot of people not on the | Spau be admitted ana received into AIl of fne ports of the United States 
Ways and Means Committee have had something to do with the Sec. 2. That all laws or parts of laws in conflict with this act 
making of this bill if there is any truth whatever in the sugges- | and the same are hereby, repealed as specifically as though 
tions contained in these newspaper clippings. herein. 
The drawback clause in the Payne bill is about as confusing We may succeed for a time in spite of our unrighteous treat- 
as to its real meaning as the wool schedule embraced in para- | ment of these poor devils, but I firmly believe that our conduct 
graph 875 just mentioned. But as confusing as it is, it can be | toward them will some day return to plague us, 
fairly construed to mean that the manufacturer can import all Paragraph 462 of the Payne bill provides for the admission of 
of the raw material he wants, pay a duty on it, and then be| works of art and paintings more than 20 years old free of 
allowed a drawback that will equal the amount of duty paid | duty. I am constrained to think, Mr. Chairman, that that pro- 
on the importation of the raw material when it has been manu-| vision was not put in the bill in the interest of labor, but was 
factured into a finished product and exported, less a legal deduc- | put there for the benefit of the very rich who care to adorn 
tion of 1 per cent, provided the exportation shall be made within | their drawing rooms and parlors with the most expensive orna- 
three years after the importation of the foreign material. I | ments to be found in the world. 
will incorporate the section in my remarks so the people of the Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
country can read it and construe it for themselves. It surely | for a question? 
means all I have said. Mr. MACON. Certainly. 
Sec. 29. On the exportation of articles manufactured or produced in Mr, HARDY. I understand that Mr. J. P. Morgan has some 
the United States either in whole or in part of import very valuable pictures which he . a bring into the United 
States unless they are admitted of duty. 
—— Pry F 8 Mr. MACON. Les; I have heard so. 
To empane to tna eee n Te aa waa oe the 8 Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman think that labor will 
imported materials, less the’ legal deduction of 1 per cent: Provided, | WCD copious tears if Mr. Morgan does not bring those pictures 


1909. 


Mr. MACON. Just so. [Laughter.] The Morgans, the 
Rockefellers, the Vanderbilts, and persons of their financial 
standing are the only ones that will be benefited by the para- 
graph. Pictures, like wine, grow more valuable with age, and 
after they have stood the test of twenty years they become rare 
and are sought after by connoisseurs the world over, and fab- 
ulous prices are generally paid for them; and they, being among 
the rarest of luxuries, ought to pay a fair portion of the revenue 
tax of this Nation when they are brought into it. [Applause.] 

The Payne bill, however, does allow some articles to be 
brought into the country free of duty besides works of art over 
twenty years old. 

Mr. HARDY. For labor? 

Mr, MACON. Yes; if the gentleman insists that it should be 
that way. I am inclined to think, however, that labor will not 
rejoice because of their free admission, for none of them are 
necessaries, and all of them could bear a tariff if they were 
imported without injuring the interests or prejudicing the rights 

of a single human being in the country. 

I will call your attention to paragraph 548, which admits 
diamonds and other precious stones, rough or uncut, free of 
duty. They are certainly not admitted free of duty in the inter- 
est of labor, for laborers hardly ever wear diamonds. The other 
day while the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
[Mr. PAYNE] was speaking in the interest of the bill he became 
a little irritated when I interrupted him to ask what class of 
labor would be benefited by the importation of diamonds and 
rare works of art free of duty, and he actually called upon the 
Chair for protection against me. Now, gentlemen, there was 
no necessity for that; I did not intend to hurt him, and told 
him so at the time. [Applause.] The trouble with him was 
that he had been saying too much about the bill being drawn 
in the interest of labor, and he did not want the attention of 
the country called to the fact that it was drawn in the interest 
of almost everything else but labor; but, he said, they were 
rough diamonds and not prepared for use; but when we turn to 
paragraph 445 we find that only 10 per cent ad valorem is levied 
against the rarest of diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and so forth, 
irrespective of size, while imitations of precious stones, pearls, 
and so forth, composed wholly of glass or paste and not mounted 
or set are 20 per cent ad valorem. The first kind the very rich 
ornament themselves with, while the other kind are used 
largely by the poor colored people of the country whom the 
Republicans are continually calling upon for votes, A farce 
upon its face, gentlemen, and every one knows it, 

Let us look further into the free list, gentlemen, and see what 
there really is in it that is in the interest of labor. Right close 
to the top of it I find acorns unground, balm of Gilead, blood, 
catgut and worm gut [laughter and applause]; then we find 
divi-divi, gold, silver, and copper, all for the benefit of labor 
[applause and laughter]; and I find that fossils are admitted 
free; and I want to say in that connection that if they will put 
the duty on fossils high enough, and arrange it in such a way 
as to drive a lot of old high-tariff fossils out of the country I 
think it would be greatly in the interest of labor. [Laughter 
and applause.] I also notice they have some joss sticks on the 
free list. I suppose they are the Chinese joss sticks. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. They burn them in front of 
their protection idols. 

Mr. MACON. Is that it? I thought they must be in the in- 
terest of protection in some form, for it is harder for a Repub- 
liean hand to write anything that does not lean toward protec- 
tion than it is for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven. 
I notice we have leeches upon the free list also, Mr. Chairman, 
We have a great many old protection leeches that have been 
residing in this country for forty years and more, and there has 
not been a moment of that time in which they have not had 
their special interests fastened to the backs of labor, sucking 
lifeblood from them with all their might. We also have manna 
on the free list. I suppose it is left over manna that the Israel- 
ites could not use during their forty-years’ march through the 
wilderness, and now that it is too stale to eat they let it in free 
for labor to feast on. Then we have pulu on the free list. Now, 
who ever heard of pulu being good for labor? Who on earth is 
silly enough to think that allowing pulu to be brought into this 
country free of duty will benefit any class of labor to be found 
in it? Ah, Mr. Chairman, it is silly to put such things on the 
free list. They have no more business there than English spar- 
rows or African baboons. [Applause.] If they had desired to 
do anything for labor, why did they not allow wool hats, shoes, 
domestics, jeans, cotton stripes, coffee, tea, plows, harrows, reap- 
ers, mowers, and other things of that kind to come in free? 
They have thought to throw this free list to the toiling masses 
of the country as a sop, but, sir, I believe that it will be taken 
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as an insult when it is properly understood. There are a few 
articles on the free list that will be in the interest of the con- 
sumers, but they are so insignificant in number as to not be 
worthy of any considerable consideration. A good stiff tariff 
rate on our high-class ornamental and luxurious importations, 
such as silks, satins, the finer grade of woolens, high-grade arts, 
diamonds and other jewels, cigars, high wines and other bey- 
erages would produce a magnificent revenue, and the class of 
consumers that usually purchase them would hardly miss what 
they pay for them. 

It is true that the wool schedule has been made high in the 
interest of the woolgrowers of Ohio and other States in the 
West, but I am happy to say that some good has come out of it 
for the cotton growers of the South, on the principle that “it is 
an ill wind that blows nobody good.” The rate on wool is so 
high that the manufacturers are mixing cotton with it in the 
manufacture of what they call woolen goods,” thereby unin- 
tentionally furnishing an additional market for the cotton- 
growers’ cotton. It is only an indirect benefit, however, and was 
never intended to help the cotton producers in any way. 

One of the best evidences on earth of the iniquity of the pro- 
tective-tarif€ system is to be found in the fact that its bene- 
ficiaries are importuning legislative bodies year in and year out, 
by day and by night, in support of their unjust cause. If it 
were just, if it possessed that legislative principle of equality 
that ought to prevail in every free Christian land, the cause 
would stand for itself and Representatives would not have to 
be importuned, coerced, and bought to pass laws perpetuating 
the system. They have been importuning legislative bodies 
from time immemorial to not only put a tariff upon everything 
beneath the sky that would help their particular cause, but 
they haye even tried to poison its productions with their sys- 
tem. I remember to have read several years ago where the 
candle makers’ association of France sent a petition to the 
Chamber of Deputies asking that a tariff be levied upon sun- 
light, because it came in competition with the lights of the can- 
dles that they manufactured and sold. I also remember to have 
read that the brewers’ association of this country at an early 
period of its life petitioned Congress to not only lay a tariff 
sufficiently high to shut out all foreign competition to their 
business, but they insisted that Congress ought to go further 
and provide such means and measures as would encourage a 
more general use of malt liquors throughout the United States. 
{Laughter and applause.] Another petition was presented to 
Congress by the hat makers praying for a tariff on hats, in 
which it was stated that the failure to levy a tariff on hats 
would be taking meat and bread out of the mouths of them- 
selves and their families. I heard a gambling-dive keeper on 
one occasion give the same reason for opposing the administra- 
tion of the affairs of a certain city that had closed up his dive. 
He was cursing the mayor bitterly for having instructed the 
police to drive gambling out of the city, and said that he was 
taking meat and bread out of the mouths of his family. The 
gambler’s contention was just as logical and just as that of 
the hat makers. He had no privilege whereby he was entitled 
to take money wrongfully from others in order to put bread into 
the mouths of his family, and the hat makers had no such priv- 
ilege as to warrant them in doing so, and it was an insult to 
justice to even ask that such a privilege be given them. The 
requests contained in these petitions are no more unjust or 
outrageous, however, than the demand of the Standard Oil octo- 
pus that it be protected by a tariff of from 75 to 100 per cent. 

The Democratic platform writers of 1900 defined the tariff 
of this country, as now encouraged and promoted, to be a “ rob- 
ber tariff,“ and the Republican party became indignant at it 
and denounced the Democratic party from one end of the coun- 
try to the other for having used such a term in connection with 
it. Now, sir, I am not prepared to say whether all tariff is a 
species of robbery or not, but I have always understood that 
whenever a thing of value was taken from one person for the 
benefit of another without the consent of the person from whom 
it was taken, without force, that the act constituted ordinary 
larceny, but, if taken by force, that it was robbery; and, sirs, 
for the life of me I can not conceive of a greater exercise of 
force along that line than the enactment of a law to be upheld 
and enforced by courts and marshals compelling one man to 
give up a thing that belongs to him for the use and benefit of 
another. Whether that kind of proceeding is a species of rob- 
bery or not I will leave to others to say. The very name of 
tariff is suggestive of robbery within itself. It was taken from 
the city of Tariffa, the rendezvous and home of the greatest 
band of sea robbers that ever infested the earth. They filled 
their coffers with the treasure of the world by roaming the 
high seas and making every passenger that came their way 
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pay tribute to their nefarious business. The tariff barons of 
this country under the guise of the law are roaming over this 
fair land every hour and day of the year, and they are demand- 
ing tribute from its humblest citizens in order that they may fill 
their coffers just as the sea robbers filled theirs. [Applause.] 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have simply 
told what has been done and is being done; say for yourselves 
whether there is any element of robbery connected with the 
tariff business. The protective system was conceived in greed 
and has been fed on avarice and deep-seated selfishness, ele- 
ments of life that ought to be frowned upon at all times and 
throttled without mercy. The tariff has insidiously fastened 
itself upon this country and has grown to such an extent that 
it is almost impossible to realize its gigantic proportions or to 
estimate the great evil that it has visited upon the average con- 
sumer of the land. If the protective system was known to be 
what it really is, if the people really knew the great tribute 
that they are paying to the tariff barons of the country, if when 
they were required to make a purchase it was so ordered that 
they would deposit the tariff per cent of the purchase in one 
box and the commercial part in another, it would only be a ques- 
tion of time, coupled with an opportunity to get to an election 
poll somewhere, before they would cast their vote in opposition 
to a continuance of the great evil. [Applause.] 

The steel schedule in the Payne bill reduces the tariff upon 
that commodity, but it still leaves it prohibitory; in other 
words, according to the highest authority, it can be manufac- 
tured cheaper in this country than anywhere else in the world, 
and hence any tariff upon it would make importations of it 
absolutely prohibitory. Mr. Carnegie, who has grown rich by 
pilfering from the people under tariff laws, himself says that 
there is no necessity for a tariff on steel, but it is a powerful 
institution and can add many sinews of war to a political 
campaign; and therefore it is in a position to demand tribute 
from the American people. 

The lumber schedule purports to reduce the duty on that 
commodity 50 per cent, when, as a matter of fact, it has a 
countervailing clause in it that will prevent the reduction of 
the tariff on it one cent, but the schedule does not seem to 
please anybody. The lumber manufacturers and dealers of the 
country are not only clamoring for the retention of the Dingley 
duty, but are insisting that it ought to be raised 50 per cent, 
whereas those who are in favor of cheap homes for the toiling 
masses and who believe that the ownership of an American 
home is one of the greatest antidotes and panaceas for socialistic 
tendencies, those who believe that lumber is a prime necessity, 
and therefore, according to Democratic doctrine, ought not to 
bear a tariff, but if a tariff, just such as would make it an in- 
cidental revenue producer, and those who are opposed to trust 
control of any of the commodities of the country, are demanding 
that it be put upon the free list. Sir, the Democratic party, 
whose .commission I have the honor to bear upon the floor of 
this House, has instructed me, both directly and indirectly, to 
yote to put lumber upon the free list. The following language 
in the Denver platform is the indirect instruction given me. 
Hear it: 


Articles entering into competition with trust-controlled products 
should be placed upon the free list. 


Is there a lumber trust in this country and is it controlling 
the lumber products of the country? If so, then I am com- 
manded to do what I can to put that commodity upon the free 
list. Every bit of evidence that has been produced upon the 
subject clearly shows that we have a lumber trust in America 
and that it is controlling our lumber products without let or 
hindrance. But further down in the platform we find the fol- 
lowing specific instructions to all Democrats upon the subject. 
It reads: 

1 m: the immediate repeal of the tariff 
paper, {ates timber, and logs, — that these 5 . te taap, 5 — 
he free list. 

Do Members upon this side of the House have to go any fur- 
ther than that to obtain information as to what their vote 
should be upon this subject? If so, they are indeed a hazy body 
of individuals. I have been importuned by friends at home— 
nay, I have seen in the papers that I have been instructed by 
a commercial club—to vote to retain the present tariff on lum- 
ber. Of course I have not paid attention to the newspaper 
notice, for they are not always reliable; but to all communica- 
tions received, whether from individuals, companies, or other 
organizations interested in the lumber schedule of the bill, ask- 
ing me to yote to retain the present tariff on lumber, I have 
promptly replied that I was nominated as a Democrat, was 
directed to stand upon the Democratic platform, and was elected 


to Congress by Democratic votes, and hence that I was commis- 
sioned by the Democratic party to do its will, and that in the 
platform upon which I stood for election it had directly in- 
structed—nay, demanded—me to vote for the immediate repeal 
of the tariff on lumber and to place it upon the free list; and I 
have asked them to let me know what they would do under the 
circumstances. I have stated to them that I did not believe 
that they themselves would have any respect for or confidence 
in me if I were to deliberately and willfully trample the plat- 
form of my party into the earth. God knows that I would 
gladly, gladly do what my constituents, my friends and neigh- 
bors, want me to do if I could do so without violating the faith 
of my party; if I could do so without injury to others. I would 
be glad, doubly glad to place additional dollars in the pockets of 
every man, woman, and child in the First Congressional District 
of the State of Arkansas if I could honorably do so. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I have too much faith in the nobility of purpose and 
uprightness of character of the good people that I have the 
honor to represent to believe that they would ask me to either 
violate my party obligation or to snatch tribute from others in 
order that they might have gain. [Applause.] I am happy to 
say that I do not believe that I will lose a single friend because 
of the stand that I take upon this question; but if I do, it will 
be because I refuse to sacrifice the integrity of my party, the 
party that I have always loved and that has ofttimes honored 
me, the party that has proclaimed the cause of humanity from 
the day of its inception to this good hour; it will be because I 
refuse to be a traitor to that patriotic organization that was 
founded by Jefferson, sustained and supported by Jackson, by 
Tilden, and by Bryan; it will be because I prefer honor above 
privilege or place; because I prefer to hand back the proud old 
party banner that I haye honorably waved aloft for six years 
to the dear souls who placed it in my hands as stainless as it 
was when they placed it there; it will be because I refuse to 
further burden the sweat-begrimed and soot-stained toilers of 
this country by requiring them to pay a tariff tribute upon the 
lumber with which they construct their humble huts, under 
whose friendly roofs they lie down to rest when the shadows of 
night have fallen about them to warn them that their day's 
work is done. 

Mr. Chairman, I have lived in the atmosphere of the poor 
man all of my life. I have endured all that he endures and 
have partaken of that of which he is now partaking, and 
hence, sir, I know his condition and his necessities, and with 
God's help and guidance I propose to keep in sight of him 
and his cause as long as I am permitted to walk to and fro 
upon the earth. 

The fathers established a duty system as the means of raising 
a revenue with which to support our Government, and hence it 
is necessary for us who are left behind to conduct its affairs 
to lay a duty just large enough to support it when honestly and 
economically administered, and no more; that far I am a pro- 
tectionist, but no further. The protection of an article manu- 
factured or prodnced in any community of the United States, 
for protection’s sake, against the competition of like articles 
manufactured or produced in foreign countries is also a pro- 
tection against a cheaper and freer use of it by the citizens of 
every community in the United States except the one in which 
it is manufactured or produced. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, it is an outrage to prejudice 
the welfare of all the communities of this great Nation in 
order that a single community, company, or individual manu- 


‘facturing or producing a particular commodity may be made 


rich. Special interests are never satisfied with the favoritisms 
aceorded them, no matter how great their benefits or what 
hardships they cause to be visited upon others because of them. 
The selfishness of the world has always been and will ever be 
its greatest blight, and it thrives when fed upon favaritism 
just as animals thrive when fed upon choicest food, for which 
reason, if I had the honor of helping to found a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people, I would not 
provide for the raising of its reyenue by a tariff tax, because 
as long as selfishness exists the tariff duties will be so laid 
and collected as to take from one for the benefit of another, 
and all men know that that kind of a policy is a curse to any 
country that has ever been, or will ever be, afflicted with its 
baneful influences and effects. 

Mr. Chairman, I notice that my time has about expired, and 
hence it will be impossible for me to consider the pending 
bill more in detail than I have done. I think I have said 
enough to show that it is a tariff infamy, however, and that 
men who loye right more than they do wrong can not afford 
to support it. So I will conclude my remarks by saying that 
I believe that when God created man and placed him upon 
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the earth He intended that he should have a free and unob- 
structed race for the prize of life, and that if he could by his 
own honest efforts outstrip his fellows and possess it that he 
ought to be permitted to do so without hindrance of any kind 
from them. For my part, Mr. Chairman, I ask no protection 
for myself or for my business except as against the highway- 
man and the sneak thief, and, feeling that way about it, I can 
not possibly be in hearty sympathy with that class of our 
citizens who are so paternalistic in their desires and selfish 
in their views as to want their Government to throw around 
them a bodyguard of protection as against the honest competi- 
tions of life. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, at the request of a number of 
Members, I ask leave to print some tables and reports on the 
tariff on hides and business conditions and Bradstreet’s report 
on the panic: 


Way Hives SHovtp Be Free or DUTY. 
[By A. H. Lockwood, of Chicago.) 


The tariff on hides differs so 1 5 from all other duties levied 
upon Imported merchandise that it should always be considered alone. 
A careful consideration of the subject will convince any fair-minded 
man that the tax on hides serves no useful purpose, but works serious 
7 — to an important chain of industries that directly affect every 
citizen. 

Of all the many items on the free and dutiable lists of the revenue 
law the tariff on hides is perhaps the least understood. Senators and 
Congressmen, Lie pon sod tors, and the eral public have little con- 
ception of the justice and importance of the demand for free hides. 

he object of this book is to present in concrete form the facts and 
arguments in favor of the restoration of hides to the free list. 

There are chapters devoted to the different phases of the sub: A 
study of the succeeding pages will show that the hide tariff of 15 ye 
cent is a radical tay sober in revenue legislation. For twenty-five 

m 
fr 


F.... a ne Poa per ar earnan or te rineiple of 
ro on to American industry and labor is justified in favoring the 
free entry of hides into our ports. 

An examination of ail the revenue bills shows that hides and skins 
2 admitted free of duty for seventy-eight years, and were dutiable 


skins were first taxed August 30, 1842, the object of the bill being to 


to 4 per cent. The act of March-2, 1861, put the rate back to 5 per 
cent, and it so remained until the act of August 5, 1861, when almost 


pu 
At that time James G. Blaine wrote, under date of April 10, 1890, the 
following letter: 


“ DEAR Mr. MCKINLEY : It is a great mistake to take hides from the 
free list, where they have been for so many years. It is a slap in the 
face to the South Americans, with whom we aré trying to enlarge our 
trade. It will benefit the farmer by agang 5 to 8 per cent to the 
price of his children’s shoes. It will yield a profit to the butcher 
only—the last man that needs it. The movement is injudicious from 
begi to end—in every form and phase. Pray stop it before it sees 
light. movements as this for protection will protect the Repub- 
lean 3 into a ly retirement. 

“ Yours, Y, James G. BLAINE.” 


years previous to its imposition hides had been free, and there was no 
agitation or demand from anybody for a tax on hides, The Dingley 
bill as reported to the House and passed by that body retained hides 
on the free list. There was no protest from the farmers nor from any- 
one else. In the Senate, however, the tariff was put upon hides dur- 
ing the compromise hours just before final of the bill. The 
leather, shoe, and other leather-consuming ustries had little time 
or chance to present their side of the case. No hearings were had be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee. Neither the Democrats nor Re- 
publicans of the National ature favored the hide tax. If was 
admitted to be an economic blunder, but it was said the Republican 
bai. aY were compelled to accept the hide tariff to save the bill. 

e farmers derive no benefit from the hide tax, but really are in- 
jured, for the reason that agricultural communities are the largest 
consumers of leather. The principle of “ protection” can not be made 
to apply to hides, because they are not an article of manufacture made 
in response to demand, but result incidentally from the slaughter of 
cattle for food. 

Free hides would protect American labor by . ea, grag em- 
proyo to the people on the larger quantities lea: that would 

manufactured into shoes, harness, belting, furniture, and other 
articles for the home and export trade. 

Imports of cattle hides and exports of sole leather have decreased 
as a result of the tariff on hides. It is significant that during the 
, same period imports of kips and skins free of duty and exports of upper 

leather have increased. 

As a producer of revenue the hide tax is of small consequence. A 
little over $2,000,000 a year is all the Government derives from the 
hide tariff, while the of raw material to tanners and shoe manu- 
facturers and the price of shoes and other lea goods consumed by 
the public is ra by reason of the tax. 

Taane. and the manufacture of leather goods, such as shoes, 

Iting, etc., are carried on in almost every State of the 
Union. The demand for free hides is not a sectional issue, but is 
voiced in the West and South as well as in the East. 

Eve inhabitant of the country is a consumer of leather, and 
24,000, of horses and mules are of no use to the people until they 
are harnessed with leather. The hide tax touches every man’s feet 
and every man’s head. It increases the cost of his shoes and the 
sweat band in his hat. It hits the pocketbook as well as its contents. 
Every traveling man feels the hide tax upon his suit ease and bag, 
and every mill owner pays more for belts to transmit his power. 

The domestic hide sup ly of every civilized co is much too 
for its required quantities of leather. There is no possible way by 
which it can be made sufficient. Without —— of hides and skins 
there must be imports of leather, shoes, and o 5 3 
ar, 


As rted from the committee, and as it passed the . 
the Dingley bill left hides undisturbed on the free list. This, it shou 
be remembered, was in the spring of 1897, immediately following the 
first inauguration of President McKinley. At that time the balance 
of power the Senate was held several Populist Senators from the 
far West, whose terms of office had not yet expired. The Populist 
platform had a free-trade eas, so that there was no matter of princi- 
oe involved. The Republican leaders were on record for continuing 

hid and the Populists were pledged by their Pair Degen a to 
oppose tariffs not for revenue only. And yet conference 
hours before the final passage of the new revenue law a tariff of 15 
pe cent was put upon hides. Just how it was done has always been 


HIDE TARIFF CAUSES DECREASE OF SOLE-LEATHER EXPORTS. 


Under the baneful infiuence of the tariff of 15 cent on hea 
eatle hides our N of sole leather have declined, despite the wel 
known fact that the use of leather shoes has increased all over the 
world. In the year 1895, before the imposition of the present tax, 
our exports of sole leather were 45,364,349 pounds. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1908, rts of sole leather were only 31,189,897 

ere Is a loss of more than 14,000,000 pounds, notwithstand- 


compete for export trade, even with free access to the world’s mar- 
kets for raw material. 


Sole-leather exports. 


8 
F 


45,364,349 | 6,919,372 
41,818,508 | 7,474,021 
38,384,314 6,510, 404 
87,813,019 | 6,644,553 
37,120, 912 6,280,904 
34,000, 290 6,433,308 
85,180,266 6,577, 732 
36,454,284 | 6,569,857 
87,428,437 | 6,920,467 
36,830,717 | 6,978,497 
44,107,054 9,444,873 
40,548,767 8,186,279 
iwi | ac 
of unjust 
taxation has been carried for twelve —.— — —— it was not possi- 
ble to force revision upon a single without reopening the entire 
dutiable and free lists. 
HIDE TARIFF NOT A POLITICAL ISSUE. It isa that while the highly civilized nations consume 


The hide tax was never a political issue. 8 after 
2, when the Republican — was in comple control of al 


187 E hide supply. In the appendix m De found tables showing the number 
branches of the National Government hides were on the free list. It 


of cattle and other farm animals 
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but since the tariff only affects the hides of beef cattle, the argument 
may be confined to that class. 

The United States, with a population of 87,189,392, has 73,246,573 
cattle. tina, with a population of 5,410,628, has 30,000,000 head 
of cattle. Indeed, all the countries of South America combined haye a 
population of only 41,116,094, while they have 72,334,623 head of 
cattle. The supply of cattle in the United States is less than 1 for each 
inhabitant, while in South America cattle are about 1} to each inhabi- 
tant, and the per capita consumption of leather in the South American 
countries is very much smaller than in the United States. Only the 
wealthy classes in South America can afford to buy leather shoes for 
themselves and leather harness for their horses. 

Argentina, with her 6 head of cattle to each person and limited 
domestic consumption of leather, has a surplus hide supply needed by 
tanners of the United States for making shoes and other leather goods, 
not only for domestic consumption, but to develop the export trade. 
Unfortunately this raw material is diverted from our shores to the 
free ports of Europe by a foolish tariff on hides. England, France, and 
Germany combin have only 45,275,603 head of cattle, while their 
combined population is 138,546,810. In other words, these countries 
have less than 1 beef anima! to every 3 persons. These nations are, 
of course, highly civilized, and, hence, large consumers of leather. In 
the United States, where the cattle supply is much greater in relation 
to population (nearly 1 head of cattle to each inhabitant), our tan- 
ners and shoe and harness manufacturers would have a natural ad- 
vantage in competing for the world’s trade in leather and leather goods 
if the tariff of 15 per cent did not discourage the entry of hides into 
our ports and make it easier for competing nations, with free raw 
eg ve capture and hold a large share of the world's leather and 
shoe industry. 

All the great labor-saving and time-shortening inventions that have 
revolutionized the manufacture of shoes are of American origin. The 
production of leather and shoes has been carried to a high plane of 
efficiency in the United States, but the domestic supply of hides and 
skins is inadequate. The American poops would be compelled to import 
shoes and other leather goods in large quantities if foreign material 
were refused admission to our ports, thus closing many of our industries 
and shoe, harness, and belting factories for lack of raw material. As 
the case stands to-day their operations are greatly curtailed by the 
duty on hides. 


FREE HIDES WOULD PROTECT AMERICAN LABOR. 


With free raw material America would lead the world in the produc- 
tion of leather, shoes, and other leather goods. Advocates of the polit- 
ical theory of protection“ are prone to be suspicious af every indus- 
trial demand for free raw material. It is all „ and with much truth, 
that what is raw material to one industry is finished product to an- 
other. For example, the growing of wool, the mining of minerals, and 
the production of lumber are, to an extent, industries susceptible of 
development and expansion under the fostering influence of a pro- 
tective tariff. 

The radical difference between these commodities and hides seems 
never to have been recognized by our national legislators. The slaugh- 
ter of cattle in the United States is greater than the domestic demand 
for beef, as is shown by the exports of dressed and canned beef. On 
the other hand, the supply of hides and skins that results incidental! 
from the domestic slaughter is far too small to furnish raw materia 
for our tanneries. 

Free would be a very substantial measure of protection to all 
the industries connected with leather. No labor of consequence is ex- 
pended upon hides by cattle raisers or butchers. A tremendous amount 
of labor, however, is put upon hides and skins by tanners, shoe manu- 
facturers, the men who make harness, belting, gloves, furniture. 
and the thousand and one articles consisting wholly or in 0 
leather. It is becoming more and more a vital question to the chain of 
leather industries how to insure adequate and unfailing supplies of 
raw material. Imports of hides and skins into the United States 
amount to about 400,000,000 poun: a year, valued at upward of 

,000,000. Of dutiable cattle hides alone we sapere annually about 
20,000,000 worth. If we assume that the 140,000, pounds of heavy 
cattle hides we import yearly are dry and weigh 20 pounds each we 
have an importation of 8 like 7,000, hides, or more than 
the total yearly slaughter at Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
Omaha, the 8 packing-house centers. Does anyone in his senses 
suppose that a tariff of 15 per cent on hides will ever cause farmers 
to raise this ter number of cattle, unless there is created a similar 
expansion in the demand for 
here are certain fundamental points in this matter of the hide tariff 
that should be impressed upon Congressmen and Senators. 

Let us state them thus: 

First. The total production of hides and skins the world over is not 
too much to supply the world’s requirements for leather. 

Second. Leather is unique in that it has no substitute, and it can 


not be made except from the skins of animals. 


Third. The quantity of leather produced in the world is measured by 
Be. number of hides and skins taken off and offered for tanners“ eee i 
natura 


‘ourth. The quantity of raw material vang thus limited b; 
conditions, beyond the control of the leather industries, it follows that 
for every hide that one nation is enabled to tan, other nations must tan 
one less. Any tax that diverts raw material for making leather away 
from our shores is surely playing into the hands of the tanners and shoe 
manufacturers of foreign countries. It is protecting the labor of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, and discriminating against the labor of the 
United States. 

Since this method of stating the free-hide position may not at first 
glance be understood, it may be well to explain what is meant when we 
say that the hide tariff protects foreign labor. N 4 a hundred 
new tanneries and shoe factories were to be built in country, what 
would be the effect? The competition to buy hides and skins would be 
greater, but the 1 offe would not be increased, except as more 
raw material could be imported. If more hides and skins were to come 
into this country, the result would be that smaller quantities of leather 
would be tanned abroad and our domestic and export trade in leather 
and leather goods would be enlarged. 


FARMERS NOT BENEFITED BY THE HIDE TAX. 


It is evident to those who investigate. the matter that there is an 
attem Pg 3 the farmer a cat's paw to drag others’ tariff chestnuts 
out o e fire. 


Since it ma, 
protection or 
the farmer leads all other classes of citizens in the consumption of 


be made to appear that the tariff on hides affords some 
nefit to the farmer, it becomes necessary to consider that 


leather. Any tanner will testify that Texas consumes more harness 
leather than any other State in the Union, and everyone knows that 
farm work is especially destructive of shoe leather. 

The farmer gets no increase in the price of the beeves he sells by 
reason of the tax on hides. ‘The tariff, therefore, offers only a visionary 
benefit to the farmer to compensate for an actual injury in the form 
of higher prices for shoe and harness leather. 

Admitting, for argument's sake, that the farmer, by reason of the 
tariff on hi receives a higher price for his cattle, still the reduction 
in price of the shoes, harness, and other articles made of leather, 
cheapened by reason of the removal of the tariff on hides, would be of 
far greater consequence to him than any increase of price on his cattle 
by reason of the tariff. This argument may be extended further by 
by into consideration the benefits of lower prices of shoes, harness, 
etc., to the laborer, and we would have a vast aroy of beneficiaries 
as against a few large cattle raisers who receive an imaginary benefit, 
and a still smaller number of packers who receive it in reality. 

Cattle and hide prices are 8 every day in Chicago, and are 
thus a matter of record. Elaborate tables demonstrate that the higher 
or lower rates paid for hides have no relation to the prices paid for 
cattle on the hoof. It frequently happens that hides advance just at 
the time that beeves are declining. attle prices are regulated by the 
demand for beef for food and the 7 Se offered at the several stock 
yards. Hides fluctuate in response to the demands of tanners for raw 
material to make leather. Beef is perishable, and can only be held for 
a limited time, and then under great expense for refrigeration. Hides, 
after being salted, can be stored for several years, if necessary. In 
1895—two years before the hide tax was imposed—the packers paid 
from $6 to $6.40 2 100 pounds for native steers on the hoof at the 
Chicago stock yards. During that year native steer hides were sold by 
the packers at from 7} cents to 133 cents, the latter rate only being 
realized during a few weeks in the year. In 1908 we find native steers 
on the hoof selling at from $5.30 to $6.65 pee 100 pounds, while native 
steer hides are bringing 16 cents a pound. These examples could be 
multiplied, showing that the farmer does not fet the benefit of any 
higher prices the packers may obtain for their hides. 

Iides are not strictly a farm product. Farmers shear and sell their 
own wool, and the sheep can be turned out to raise more wool for the 
next shearing. The beef animal grows but one hide, and that is not 
—— off by the farmer, but becomes a by-product of the butchering 

usiness, 

There is a duty on live cattle imported. Clause 218 of Schedule G 
of the present revenue law reads thus: 

“Cattle, if less than 1 year old, $2 r head; all other cattle, if 
valued at not more than $14 per head, 83.75 per head; if valued at 
more than $14 per head, 273 per cent ad valorem.” 

Although the domestic supply of hides and skins is far too small to 
furnish raw material for making leather, there is no scarcity of cattle 
in the country, as gau; by the consumptive demand for beef for food. 
This is demonstrated by the exports of cattle on the hoof. The Year- 
book of the Department of Agriculture for 1907 gives this table: 


Imports and exports of live cattle, with average prices, 1892—1907. 


Imports. Exports. 
-— m — 

ER Average 
. Value. | import | Number Value export 
price price. 
$47,466 | $21,89 | 304,607 [$35,099,095 $88.95 
45,682 13.87 | 287,004 | 26,082,428 90.68 
18,704 11.75 | 359,278 | 33,461,922 98.14 
765,853 5.11 | 331,722 | 30,603,796 92.26 
1,509,856 6.93 | 372,461 | 34,560,672 92.79 
2,589,857 7.87 | 392,190 | 36,357,451 92. 70 
2,913,223 9.99 | 439,255 | 37,827,500 86.12 
2,520,362 11.62 | 389,490 | 30,516,833 78.35 
2,257,604 12.47 | 397,286 | 30,685,153 7.11 
1,981,433 13.23 | 459,218 | 37,566,980 81.81 
1,608,722 16.75 | 392,884 | 29,902,212 76.11 
1,161,548 17.£5 | 402,178 | 20,848,936 74.22 
310,787 19.35 | 598,409 | 42,256,291 71.21 
458,572 16.46 | 567,806 | 40,508,048 7.50 
548,430 18.90 | 584,239 | 42,081,170 72.08 
565,122 17.44 | 423,051 | 34,577,392 81.73 


The small imports of live cattle each year are for breeding purpose: 
and to improve the quality and quantity of beef produced or to rai 
the standard of stock for dairy purposes. 


8 8 


PROTECTION TO AMERICAN CATTLE RAISING. 


It is impossible for anyone to prove that stockmen and farmers realize 
more money for their cattle because of the duty on hides, but assuming, 
for the sake of the argument, that the tariff does increase the value of 
the hides on the backs of all the steers, bulls, and cows on the plains and 
farms, the real element of “ protection” still is absent. The consumers 
of both beef and leather, of course, Ruy outnumber the producers of 
cattle and hides. To justify the tariff on hides it must be demonstrated 
that the effect of it is to foster, increase, and develop an industry that 
otherwise would 1 ish because of the imports. Even at the high 
rates now ruling hides constitute but one-tenth of the value of the 
animals from whose backs they are taken. To produce a $9 hide it is 
necessary to raise an-animal worth $100. Under these circumstances it 
is not possible to increase the number of cattle raised by putting a pre: 
mium on the hide. There is no scarcity of beef. Cattlemen find if they 
ship large quantities of beeves to the stock yards that prices immediately 
are lowered. If the United States were a country 8 great quan- 
tities of beef, then some measure of protection“ or bounty would have 
the effect of keeping out foreign competition, thus enabling the Ameri- 
can stockman and farmer to increase the production of cattle. 
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which the policy of “ pro- 
in the manufacture of 
the butchering business. 


and 
ides and the other 5 of 
e e 


. Statistics covering a ae of years show that at 
des have brought the highest prices cattle on the hoof 
have sold at the lowest prices. Cattle are raised in vast herds by large 
corporations, and it would seem that sufficient protection to the live- 
stock industry is furnished by the Government in the form of free graz- 
ing lands and a tariff on the importation of live cattle from Mexico 
and other foreign countries. 

In an 


the times when 


y are bemp 
Intensive farming now is in order. 


loyed. As our country devel it is certain that we shall have to 
opac more and more upon the semicivilized nations for hides 
skins for making leather. 


CATTTLE AND HIDE PRICES, 


In the appendix are tables axing the receipts, 9 
on the hoof for live cattle at Chicago, together with 
It will be seen that live beeves brought about 2 cents more per 
pound during 1907 than in 1896, just before the tariff of 15 cent 
sag put — hides. Hide prices, on the other hand, advan from 5 
o 6 cen 
A careful study of these tables will show that the prices obtained for 
oes by the big packers do not affect the rates they pay for cattle on 
e hoof. 


and prices 


WORLD’S HIDE SUPPLY DECREASING. 


In recent years the relatively lessened sup of hides as a world’s 
commodity has become apparent. Of piy 

in the world than twelve years ago, 

tion to the expansion of 9 Th 

ent to all, that the world Is demand 


while the pop 
year. 


The supremacy of the United States in tann was largely owin: 
the vast . of bemlock trees that followed i the great Anpas — 
Mountains through New York and Pennsylvania to the South. The 
hemlock tree only grows in Canada and the Uni tates, so that hem- 
lock Am roduet. 


can tanners because the pre- 
viously i supply of our native tannins is becoming exhausted. 
The continued expansion of production of leather, shoes, harness, and 
other leather goods in the United States is irc Aon upon obtaining 
— 8 of raw material from forei; coun Imports of cattle 
hides are dec g use of the obnoxious tax. Durin 
imports of dutiable cattle hides were 130,396,020 


ply 1 because of the lessene 
rts of beef hi 
he . leather and shoe industries in this country are fa 


HIDES ARE A WORLD’S COMMODITY. 


Hides, like wheat, are a world’s commodity. They are taken off the 
backs of animals every day in the year and in almost every city and 
town in the world. In the leading commercial and manufacturing na- 
tions the production of leather for domestic consumption and export re- 
oe many more hides and skins than result incidentally from the cat- 

è slaughtered for food. The international movement of hides and skins 
Department of Agriculture for 1907, A study of these tating el ore 

ent o culture for 8 study of these tables will show 
remarkable facts that are little understood. 

The total rts of hides and skins from all the ports of the world 
amounted in 1906 to 1,570,003,744 pounds. Of this tremendous quan- 
tity of raw material, despite the tariff on cattle hides, the United States 
imported 370,983,815 pounds. It thus appears that almost one-fourth 
oe e. hides and skins exported throughout the world come into 

country. 

During the year 1906 Germany imported 367,682,005 pounds of hides 
and skins, which at first glance is only about 3,000,000 pounds less 
than the United States, but during the same year Germany exported 
pair rg pounds, thus lea for consumption only 348,379,331 
poun: 
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15.3 
pounds, would leave for consumption in this country 


pounds, thus showing that th 
next la 


e quotations for |. 
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rts of hides and skins from the United States during 1906 were 
806 pounds, which, deduced from the imports of 870,983,815 
355,587,009 
e tanners of the United States lead the 
tannin; panon by 107,207,678 pounds annually in the use 
and skins. 


Antwerp. Her imports in 1906 were 142,- 
s during the same period were 102,400,208 
showing that while Belgium is an important trading nation 
she does not in tanning. 
Great Bri also a large importer of hides, tak 122,898,432 
unds in 1906, but her exports that year were 69,195,195 pounds, 
eaving imports for actual consumption only 53,703,237 nds. 


All the commercial nations export as well as import hides and 


skins, and this important fact should not be lost sight of in endeavor- 


to estimate the world’s supply of raw material for tanning. 
des, being a world’s commodity, are, like wheat, infiuenced in 
rice by international conditions. erchandise patura flows to the 
ighest market. There is what may be called a world's level of values 
in hides and skins. When for any reason hides accumulate and decline 
in price in any country, the market is relieved by exports. Similarly, 
if hides and skins are advanced in price in any market above the world’s 
level of values, imports are increased until the eer, sagt is corrected. 
The hide tax yields no revenue of consequence to the Government, and 
yet the injury it does to the grow export traffic in leather, shoes, 

and other leather goods is of serious importance. 


HIDE TARIFF DECREASES USE OF CATTLE HIDES, 


hide tax, imports o 
ten years later, sports were only 98,353,249 poun a 


have decreased their consumption of cattle hides because of the duty, 
while using more horse hides, goatskins, calf and kip skins and other 
raw materials that are admitted free of duty. The reduction of im- 
ports of cattle hides caused by the tariff does not inure to the benefit 
of the stockman and farmer, but cause a curtailment in the production 
of the kinds of leather made from dutiable hides. 

These tables give the figures: 


Imports of dutiable cattle hides. 


PO sos crag Socratic ace Na 1898 to 


the 
markets of the world and their hides 
the tanners of other countries, which has a tendency to hold prices 
steadier and higher. 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DOES FOR THE FARMERS. 


The tariff of 15 per cent on cattle hides that works such injury to 
the great leather and shoe trades is defended on the hypothesis that it 
benefits the farmer. In other articles facts and figures are adduced 
showing that the hide tax does nothing for the farmer. Packers and 
rong ps are the only 8 Bu —— Ayo ae yr Matthey 

“ protects” manufacturing by a tariff sho armer, it 
may be well to consider the facts. > j 


HIDE TARIFF NOT A REVENUE PRODUCER. 


There are only two reasons for the imposition of a tarif—it must be 
shown that a duty either is intended to produce revenue for the Govern- 
ment or to furnish “ protection” to some struggling industry. Imports 
of hides and skins of all kinds, dutiable and free, for the fiscal year of 
the Government ending June 30, 1908, were 282,764,925 pounds, valued 
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importation onl pounds, 
bie. K 7 than 
an import any, 
stood that the duty only is charged upon hides of adult cattle. Calf 


id are 
in the 
exportation of such articles 
paia, on the materials used, 

at when the articles ex- 
materials, 


ntity of such materials used 
bo gy oe ig ne re x and facts of the manufacture 


rescrib 
paid on hides and skins ranges from $1,500,000 to $3,000,- 

annually. The drawback refund ranges from $500, to $900,000 
annually, i we take an average of five 1 1903 to 1907, inclusive, 
we find. the total amount of duty paid on hides was $12,624,579. 
Drawbacks for the same five years were $3,512,604, g a net 
revenue resulting from five years of $9,111,875. It thus spoar that 
the total revenue of the Government from the hide tariff not more 
than $1,500,000 annually. 


Duty, drawback, and net revenue on cattle hides for five years. 


The dut 


Year Duty paid. | Drawback. | Total reve- 
$907,386.83 | $2,207,904.11 

683,992.39 | 2.00, 528. 72 

565,514.99 1,619, 805.54 

631,443.91 990,383.37 

724,296.21 1,693, 192.63 

Total. 12, 624,579.70 8, 512,004.83 | 9,111, 875.37 


DUTY ON LEATHER. 


There is a reduction of 5 to 30 per cent on the hows class of 
leather and leather articles: Band and sole leather, from 2' r cent 
ad valorem to 5 per cent ad valorem. Upper leather, calf s, cha- 


mols skins, kangaroo, sheep and goat skins, and other leather not pro- 
vided for, from 20 per cent to 15 per cent ad valorem. Patent leather, 
weighing not over 10 pounds per dozen skins, from 30 cents per pound 
and 20 per cent ad valorem; weighing over 10 pounds and not over 25 
pounds per dozen, from 30 cents per poma aad 10 per cent ad valo- 
rem; weighing over 25 pounds, from 20 cents per dozen and 20 cents 
per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem, all to 20 per cent ad valorem; 
pianoforte leather, from per cent ad valorem to 20 per cent ad 
valorem; boots and shoes, from 25 per cent ad valorem to 15 per cent 
ad valorem; shoe laces, from 50 cents per gross and 20 per cent ad 
valorem to 15 per cent ad valorem; leather cut into shoe uppers, etc., 
from 35 to 30 per cent ad valorem; all other manufactures of leather, 
from 35 per cent ad valorem to 30 per cent ad valorem, of which the 
American people consume about $700,000,000 worth, the average will 
be about 10 per cent. or a reduction of $70,000,000, which the leather 
manufacturers are willing to give up for a difference of 15 per cent on 
the hides; total production of which is $70,000,000 dutiable, or a total 
of $10,000,000. he consumers of leather are getting $7 saving, where 
the sellers of hides are losing a dollar on a hide. 

Book of Estimated Revenues, Schedule N, pages 113, 114, gives the 
importation of leather and the amount of duty collected, but does not 
close the subject showing that there was a reduction in the duty on 
heayy leather and leather goods made out of dutiable hides, but connects 

loves with it, and on page 119 closes in the grand total, niet that 
ere is an advance from 34.25 to 39.9 per cent in the . bill. 

It is an unjust and untrue statement to the heavy-leather boot and 
shoe manufacturers and tanners committee, as they attach to this state- 
ment the duty on gloves, which has nothing to do with the other class 
of leather, and no doubt intends to any and — one that there 
is an incre: duty on leather made out of dutiable hides. The fact 
of the matter is that this is entirely on gloves, and we should not carry 
the burden of the outrageous increase of tariff in the glove schedule. 

The fact is heavy leather is reduced more than hides in value. 

Hides in 1888 to 1892 sold as low in Chicago as 43 cents, and ad- 
vanced to 10 cents a pound in 1896 and went up as high as 14 cents, 
and declined last year in panic to 6 cents a pound for No. 1 buffs, 
to-day are 11} cents a pound. . 

HOW HIDE DUTY WORKS. 

In the tariff hearin Cowan, as attorney for the cattle raisers, 
should be attorney for the packers, with the stand that he takes on the 
hide question. Not a_ single Sj epee does he ponini which would 

for less 


res, about 14,000,000 of 
the value of these hides 

consists of the large four, so- 
ifferent slaughterhouses in the 


n 

A heavy steer hide, marketed about December, 1908, by the 
113.7 weighing on an average about 80 pounds, would bring about 
13. A 


about 15 pounds and sell for 17 cents a pound, or bring about $2.55, 
which pl shows that every statement he makes is misleading in a 
wa, 


He also claims that the farmer gets the benefit of the 15 per cen 
and if the 15 per cent raised the price on hides in this country to tha 
extent, claiming that these advances entirely go to the farmer and 
not to the packer, which is untrue, and if it was true, as we sell about 
sixty to seventy million dollars’ worth of hides, it would Increase the 
value of about $10,000,000. 

The reduction, claiming that the farmer gets this and that the 


There is not a State in the Union where the people of that State, on 
the whole, would not receive a large benefit if the duty is removed from 
hides, and it would give them an opportunity to buy their leather as 
cheap as the foreigner and also giving the cattle feeder who exported 
his cattle alive an ope Canty to get more for his cattle than he does 
now, as on every head of 500,000 cattle now exported with the hides 
on, the hide sells in the foreign market for 15 per cent less than it does 
at home, which no doubt would be a loss of $2.40, and as we rt 

00,000 head it would be a direct loss to the farmers of this country. 
As it is now, about one and a quarter to one and a half million dollars, 
which difference goes entirely into the pockets of the packers and 

rs of American beef. 

As the farmer of Iowa can not buy the leather made from the hide 
of his steer, tanned by American labor, as cheap as the farmer of Eng- 
land, and this is the protection of the American farmer under the 
Dingley bill. 

ln 1888 to 1892 the low price of hides at Chicago was about 43 cents; 
in 1896 they went to 10 cents; neither was it the Democratic panic nor 
seis ogee prosperity that changed the price to any great extent. 

insert a letter from the Bureau of Animal Industry, which is ab- 
solutely misleading, as, if he wants to make a correct statement, he 
should show the value of all the hides sold by the pacers, Large and 
small, and the value sold direct by the farmer; and if could be 
obtained, I am satisfied that he would show about 80 per cent of the 
dutiable hides in value sold by the packer and about only 20 per cent 
by the farmer direct as the finished product, and I challenge anyone to 
deny this statement. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
March 24, 1909. 
Mr. CHARLES H. WEISSE, 
House of Representatives: 

Regret that neither Bureau of Animal Industry nor Bureau of Sta- 
tistics can give information desired. I can give exact figures only of 
meat inspection. During 1908 there were slaughtered under inspection 
7,249,837 adult cattle, 1,918,343 calves, practically all at packing 
houses. Other slaughter by butchers, farmers, and a few packers 
roughly estimated as 6,000,000 cattle, 3,500,000 calves. 

Census figures show average weight of hides about 56 pounds. 
Market quotation by trade journal show average Chicago price, 1908, 
packer hides about 11.6 cents pound, country hides, 9.9 cents. 


A. D. MELVIN, 
Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry. 
MORE LEATHER, LESS CATTLE. : 


* 


It thus appears that the growth of population is greater than the 


twenty-two years: 
Slaughter at four points for twenty-two years. 


3 
E 


1,259,000 | 120,000 | 165, 71,000 | 1,615,000 
1,591,000 185,000 211,000 | 134,000 | 2,362,000 

1,643,000 | 374,000 | 187,000 84,000 2,048,000 

1,763,000 | 476,000 | 210,000 | 239,000 | 2,688,000 

2,224,000 549,000 ,000 | 322,000 | 3,373,000 

2,184,000 532,000 | 315,000 | 325,000 | 3,356,000 

892. 2,450,000 669,000 | $36,000 | 456,000 | 3,911,000 
1893. 2,233,000 899,000 | 429,000 543,000 | 4,104,000 
1894. 2,924,000 | 925,000 | 492,000 | 518,000 | 3,950,000 
. 1,803,000 | 894,000 | 579,000 | 314,000 | 3,590,000 
1,782,000 | 895,000 | 605,000 | 345,000 | 3,627,000 

„ 1,711,000 | 942,000 | 595,000 468.000 3,711,000 
1,615,000 907,000 | 541,000 | 490,000 | 3,553,000 

1,702,000 | 998,000 | 512,000 | 519,000 | 3,736,000 

1,794,000 | 1,116,000 | 590,000 | 553,000 | 4,053,000 

2,000,000 | 1,195,000 | 717,000 | 579,000 | 4,491,000 

2,031,000 | 1,108,000 | 839,000 | 646,000 | 4,619,000 

2,163,000 | 1,029,000 | 871,000 | 770,000 | 4,833,000 

1,933,000 | 1,028,000 | 911,000 | 683,000 | 4,553,000 

2,000,000 | 1,267,000 | 877,000 | 682,000 | 4,828,000 

1,976,000 | 1,347,000 | 922,000 | 748,000 | 4,998,000 

1,853,000 | 1,264,000 897,000 797,000 | 4,511,000 
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THE POPULATION PROBLEM. 


At the conference of governors called by President Roosevelt and 
held in Washington it was predicted that the population of the United 
States in 1950 will be more than 200,000,000. Some writers are asking 
how the human race will be supplied with food and other necessities 
of life when the sparsely occupied areas of the world are populated 
and no longer have surplus raw material to export? At the present 
ratio of consumption the populous nations are becoming more and more 
dependent upon imports for wool, lumber, beef, hides, furs, and even 
wheat. James J. Hill estimates that in twenty years we shall be a 
wheat !mporting nation, paving pet from a nation that helps to 
feed the world to one that must import food to sustain life. 

This point already has been reached in respect of hides and skins. 
The imports vary, but we have imported as much as $83,000,000 worth 
of hides and skins in a year. As civilization advances it becomes 
necessary to penetrate farther and farther into the semicivilized and 
barbarous countries in search of raw material to clothe, feed, and 
house the people. The domestic supply of hides and skins is hopelessly 
inadequate and imports are vital to keep our tanneries and shoe fac- 
tories running. nder these circumstances the eg of — a 
tariff on hides is apparent. For years past the most inaccessible parts 
of the world haye n search for hides and skins. Increa de- 
mand and relatively lessened su ply have caused prices to advance in 
all the markets of the world. e raw-material problem is becoming 
acute for the tanning and leather-consuming industries. For twelve 
years we have been heavily handicapped by an obnoxious tariff of 15 
per cent on hides of cattle that discourages the importation of hides 
rom South America and other countries, and enables the paan to 
charge more for their hides than they otherwise could exact. 


RECIPROCITY THE REAL BASIS OF TRADE. 


In the early years of the Nation imports exceeded exports and “ pro- 
tection” was designed to enable the development of the country's in- 
dustries. This has been accomplished so successfully that our exports 
now exceed our imports by from $500,000,000 to $600,000,000 an- 
nually. Trade is only bartering with money as the medium of ex- 
change. It is axiomatic that the benefits of trade must be mutual or 
it will not long endure. As a nation we can not indefinitely continue 
selling more than we buy. The balance will be forced either by larger 
imports or smaller exports. Already our industries are feeling the 
effect of retaliatory tariffs imposed by nations whose products we 
keep out by our badly devised tariff system. 

It is admitted that the present revenue law needs revision. Every 
item on the dutiable list will be on trial. Since the continuance and 
further development of our export trade depend upon our reciprocal 
purchase of larger quantities of foreign merchandise, wise states- 
manship would suggest that the tariff should be taken off articles that 
we need but can not produce in sufficient quantities at home. Hides 
were free for twenty-five years prior to the enactment of the present 
law twelve years ago. The hide tariff is an experiment in revenue 
legislation that is economically unsovnd. The inadequacy of the 
domestic supply of hides is so great {at there is no possibility of in- 
creasing the domestic slaughter of cattle to an extent that would dis- 
courage the imports of hides and skins needed to keep our industries 
employed. 

BEEF TRUST MONOPOLIZING THE TANNING INDUSTRY. 


Since the imposition of a tariff of 15 per cent on cattle hides nearly 
twelve years ago there haye been developments in the tanning in- 
dustry that have radically changed the complexion of affairs. In 
recent years the big packers (sometimes called the beef trust) have 
extensively engaged in the tanning business. Swift & Co., Armour & 
Co., Nelson Morris & Co., and even some of the smaller packing firms 
are tanning a considerable proportion of the hides taken off the cattle 
they slaughter. 

hen tanners approach the packers to buy hides they frequently are 
told that * we have no hides to offer.” hen natural conditions of 
supply and demand tend to cause hides to decline, the packers send 
the surplus to their own tanneries, and thus sustain the prices they 
quote to independent tanners. The tanning industry is thus between 
two fires. On the one hand is a tariff of 15 per cent on imported cattle 
hides, while on the other are the packers, who monopolize the domestic 
slaughter of cattle and are refusing to sell their hides except at ex- 
treme prices, and even then only in limited quantities, because of their 
own extensive tanning operations. 

Tanners of heavy hides and the shoe, harness, belting, furniture, and 
automobile manufacturers, who require quantities of the leather made 
from such hides, with perfect propriety protese against the tarif of 
15 per cent on imported hides of cattle that enables the great pack- 
ing firms to obtain a monopoly of the tanning business. 

WHY CALF AND KIP SKINS ARE FREE OF DUTY. 


When the present revenue law went into effect in June, 1897, the 
Treasu Department, through its board of general appraisers, held 
that caif and kip skins were dutiable as hides of cattle and not free 
as skins. The tanners of calf and kip paid the duty under protest, and 
in September, 1898, a hearing was granted tanners at the office of the 
collector of the port of Chicago. Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
W. B. Howell listened to the arguments of those present, and upon 
his return to Washington issued the following circular, since which 
time calf and kip skins have been admitted duty free. Following is 


the circular: 
{Circular No. 173.] 
CLASSIFICATION OF CALFSKINS AND HIDES, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, September 23, 1898. 
To collectors and other officers of the customs: 


In G. A. 4052 the Board of General Appraisers held that ra skin 
are not dutiable as “ hides of cattle” under paragraph 437 ae ie tarif 


‘act of July 24, 1897, but are free of duty under the provisions in - 

graph ¢ for “skins of all kinds, raw (except shee skins “with the 

wool on).“ Toer found as a fact that “the term ‘hides’ in trade 
e 


covers skins of the larger animals weighing 25 pounds and over, while 
the term used in trade to describe the skin of a calf is ‘a calfskin’ 
weighing 25 pounds or under, and that the dividing line between dried 
skins and dried hides is 12 pounds—that is to say, dried hides weigh 
12 Ba hac and over, while dried calfskins weigh 12 pounds and under.” 
hile the department concu in the decision that calfskins were 

not dutiable as cattle hides, it desired to have the question of the 
line of demarcation as to weights between skins and hides further con- 
sidered, and therefore instructed custom officers to make up another 
case to submit of having the matter reviewed by the courts deemed 
visable. After a further hearing the board found as a fact, in G. A. 


ad 
4215, that commercially the dividing line between raw cowhides and 


all so- 
en dry 
the dividing line is 12 poe, and all weing 12 pounds being com- 


calfskins in weight is 25 pounds, the term ‘calfskins’ includi 
called * hides’ or ‘skins’ which weigh less than 25 pounds. 
1 known as skins and all weighing 12 pounds or over as 
hides.’ 

In order that this question might be further reviewed, the depart- 
ment directed an appeal from this decision to the circuit court, and on 
the recommendation of the conference of local appraisers recently held 
in New York adopted a table of weights, which are promulgated cir- 
cular 165, of August 27, 1898, to followed by customs officers in 
classif skins and hides. 

At the request of tanners and shoe manufacturers the department has 
further considered the subject and carefully reviewed e testimony 
taken by the Board of General 9 which was substantiall 
unanimous in fixing 25 pounds as the dividing line between hides an 
skins in a green, or wet condition and 12 pounds when dry. The coun- 
sel for the Treasury Department in cases before the Board of General 
Appraisers, reports that he thinks no trade testimony can be obtained 
to controvert the dividing line as decided by the board. 

The department concludes, therefore, to accept 25 pounds in weight 
as the dividing line between calfskins and hides when green salted, and 
12 pounds as the dividing line between dry hides and skins. You will 
be governed accordingly, and hereafter assess duty as hides on such 
skins weighing 25 pounds or over and 12 pounds or over, respectively. 

Circular No. 165 is hereby revoked. 

W. B. Howe, Assistant Secretary. 


USES OF LEATHER MADE FROM CATTLE HIDES. 


Hides that are taken from the backs of beef cattle are used for mak- 
ing sole, upper, harness, belting, furniture, upholstery, automobile, and 
bag and strap leather. 

t is sometimes made to appear that cattle hides are not used for 
the uppers of shoes. In a debate in Congress this year a Member from 
Ohio made such a statement. He probably would be astonished to 
learn that many of the largest tanneries in the country are devoted 
exclusively to making cowhide upper leather. 

Harness leather never is tanned from anything but cattle hides, and, 
as everyone knows, the farmers are the largest consumers of harness 
and saddlery. 

EXPORTS OF SHOES. 


Notwithstanding the tariff on hides the United States is enabled to 
export considerable quantites of shoes. The growth 


ing the past few 4 however, gland, France, and 8 under 
ree hides and ava de-tariff 
handicap, are competing successfull 
It has been found 5 to 
based upon exports of shoes, 


Year. Dollars. 
1,086, 235 1,436, C83 
1,224,484 1,708,224 
1,307,081 1,816 .528 
1.84, 277 2,711,885 
3,016,720 4,276,656 
3,492,041 5,526,290 
3,966,766 6,182,008 
4,197,566 6,665,017 
4,642,531 7,238,940 
6,315,699 8,057,097 
5,672,249 9,142,748 
5,833,914 | 10,666,919 
6,552,412 | 11,469,550 


HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS AND SHOES, AND THE TARIFF. 


[By A. Augustus Healy, vice-president United States Leather Com- 
pany New York. In “The Annals of the American Academy of 
olitical and Social Sclence.“] 


As at present conducted, tanning hides into leather and manufac- 
turing leather into boots and shoes are separate industries, but for the 
urposes of this article they may be considered as one. Together the 
‘orm a very great industry. There is none in the United States whic 
is naturally more capable of successful development. ‘There is none 
which has been more impeded by the tariff. This great industry now 
calls loudly for a reduction of the tariff. Especia does it call for 
Tie eer Ps the duty of 15 per cent imposed on hides by the Dingley 

riff o 3 

Hides are its raw material. Before 1897 they had always been free 
of duty, excepting the ciyil-war tax of 10 per cent, which was repealed 
in 1873. The effect of the duty on hides during the past ten years las 
been very injurious—injurious to the hundreds of thousands engaged 
in the industry and to the millions of consumers of boots and shoes. 
Here is a necessity of life whose manufacture is smitten with a blight- 
ing tax at the very point of origin. The United States does not pro- 
duce more than two-thirds of the number of hides required therein for 
making leather. Even with a 15 per cent duty, one-third of the needed 
supply must be imported from various parts of the world, principally 
from South America. The situation, therefore, is one to make such an 

post upon a raw material like hides pecullarly disastrous to the pros- 
pent of the industry, while peculiarly advantageous to the few who 

mefit from it. Where so large a proportion must be imported, the 
effect of the duty is not only to raise the cost of the imported supplies, 


but to give an advanced and artificial price to hides produced within 
the U States. T are concentrated for the most part in the 
hands of a few owners, to whom this advantage inures. be farmer 


or cattle grower gets little or no benefit from the artificial price of 
hides, because, being a by-product and constituting but a small part of 
the value of cattle when slaughtered, the increased price of the hide 
does not enter perceptibly into the amount received for cattle going to 
market. The injury, however, to the leather and shoe industry in put- 
ting it at so great a disadvantage in competing with foreign nations in 
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the hide markets of the world for the acquisition of its raw material 
is enormous. All those engaged therein realize this too well in its re- 
tarded growth and minimized profits. 

This injury was foreseen when the duty was Imposed in 1897, and 
a delegation of leather and shoe 8 went to Washington, while the 
new tariff bill was still in committee, and strongly argued against the 
8 of a duty on hides at a hearing given by the Committee on 

ays and Means. As the proposed duty was an entirely new feature 
in the tariff bill, hides having been free of duty for twenty-five years, 
and as there appeared to be no demand for such a duty, it was to be 
8 that Congress would require cogent and positive arguments 
in its favor before confirming a new impost to which strenuous objec- 
tion has been made. No one, however, appeared at the hearing in 
favor of the duty. The shoe and leather delegation were politely prom- 
ised that full consideration would be given to the arguments advanced 
in opposition, and went aver hoping and believing that they had won 
their case, because, as it had been develo at the hearing, it seemed 
to be a very clear and one-sided one in their favor. But some secret 
influence was at work, which did not come into the light, and the duty 
was pa A without publice reasons in its favor and against the pro- 
tests of the representatives of the great industry which it was bound 


vitally to affec That me has been ever since a source of constant 
and increasing dissatisfaction to all the leather and shoe manufac- 
turers of the United States. 


In November, 1905, a delegation of more than 30 individuals, zapen: 
us- 


that he might be induced, by the ha op & of the matter, 
to exert ess, at its then forthcoming 
session, in favor of the immediate repeal of the duty on hides. Noth- 
ing, however, resulted from this interview beyond the admission from 
the President of the importance of the subject and that it had given 
him anxious thought. Evidently he was then absorbed in other matters 
which he dee of more consequence. Besides, both Preisdent and 
Congress seemed to fear that any tariff change, even to correct a mis- 
take that had been made, might result in ing up the whole sub- 
ject of tariff revision, which was considered them most undesirable 
at that time. The duty on hides remained, and somewhat later, in 
co! uence of peer scarcity and the impediment offered to their 
pape ation by the tariff, the price of hides soared to an unprecedented 
height, causing disorder and confusion in the related ind es, which 
intensified the result of the violent reaction and adverse conditions 
following the pane of last year. The duty on hides still continues 
to exert its adverse influence upon the leather and shoe industries, 

those en ses- 


their eyes to the extra 

n immediately to follow the 
inauguration of a new President, in the hope that f will then be 
affo by repeal. 


It is the particular measure of relief which all those en in the 
manufacture of leather and boots and shoes have in mind when think- 
ing of tariff revision in connection with their own industry. Indeed, 
this removal of the tax upon their raw material can not be denied them, 
with any justice, by Con when it is rem 
further dica; in 


therein are now turning 
sion of Congress, which has been 


t they are 


Iky materials and upon their finished 8. 
It increases the cost of buildings, SN machinery, and general 

of the manufactured article and 
increases the 


Boots and shoes, factory produet . E 4 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished. 


ther goods, pocketbooks, trunks, and valises. 
Boots and shoes, custom work and repairing 
Boot and shoe cut. stock. 
Belting and hose, leather.. 
Boot and shoe 


otherwise would be We to us in exchange for a larger exportation of 


leather and boots shoes. As President McKinley said, in his last 
public utterance at Buffalo, We can not sell if we will not buy.“ 

It is therefore most desirable, in the interest of this industry and its 
further development, that there should be a general reduction of the 


present very high duties on imports, EA LAETA be by reciprocity treaties 
b 


with foreign countries, that would enable us to send them larger quan- 
tities of leather shoes, which this country is meal a ted to 
produce, in return for various commodities in the production of which 


the natural advan is with them. The manufacture of leather and 
shoes, in which our people are particularly skillful, is here capable of 
enormous development along these lines. 

On the other hand, unless tariff changes be made In the direction of 
liberality, there is imminent danger that we shall lose the valuable ex- 
port trade in these articles which we already possess. The markets of 
continental Europe are gradually being closed by exclusive duties, and it 
is now highly probable that England, our principal foreign customer for 
leather and shoes, will soon shut her rts to us unless her present 
liberal policy be met with tariff concessions on the part of the United 
States. An enlightened policy, such as is here suggested, it would surely 
seem to be part of wisdom for Congress to adopt, rather than one which, 
by heavy tariff duties, the avoidance of reciprocity treaties, and a vicious 
tax upon raw material, tends to nullify, in part, the great advantage 
which the country possesses for the production of leather and its manu- 
facture into boots and shoes. 

The great oak, hemlock, and chestnut forests of the United States 
supply abundant material of the best kind for the tanning of leather. 
Improved methods, the introduction of machinery, and the employment 
of chemical analysis have aided greatly in reducing the cost and improv- 
ing the quality of the product. Our shoe manufacturers are admitted 
to be the best in the world. Thorough organization, skill in making 
lasts adapted to all kinds of feet, and the ype of machinery to 
an extraordinary d „which is operated with a perfection and 
unequaled in any other country, have given to the United States the 
first place among the nations the manufacture of boots and shoes. 
Notwithstanding these advantages, the combined shoe and leather indus- 
try, as a whole, has not had the increase and development to which it 
was naturally entitled, nor has it yielded profits commensurate with 
those of more favored industries. e shoe and leather manufacturers 
have never asked for protection or governmental aid. They do ask now, 
ere to be relieved from the burdens which the tariff lays upon their 

ustry. 

Why should not the country be permitted to expand its industrial 
ng the line of least resistance, and why should not these shoe 
and leather industries be allowed full scope for the growth and develop- 
ment to which they are invited by natural conditions and the genlus of 
our people, and thus be enabled to give profitable employment to many 
thousands more of our citizens? 


MAGNITUDE OF THE LEATHER INDUSTRY. 


The magnitude and importance of the leather and leather goods in- 
dustries may be realized when it is considered that every inhabitant of 
the country from the cradle to tke grave is a consumer of leather sh 
and that purses, gloves, belts, and many other articles of utility an 
adornment are made wholly or partially of leather. 


According to statistics of the Government Department of Agriculture 
the number of horses in the country January, 1908, was 19,992,000, and 
of mules, 3,869,000 head. Here are upward of 24,000,000 animals of 
no use or service to man until they are harnessed; and ess and 
saddles, as everyone knows, must be made of leather. 

Statistics are given, but for those who prefer broad generalizations 
rather than tabulations it may be said that the production of leather 


and leather — in the United States amounts to about 8700, 000,000 
annually. e capital invested is about $400,000,000 and the annual 


wages paid more $100,000,000. 


bers, 
to 
80,000,000 worth of hides and skins. Annual exports of leather and 


amount of $8,000,000 year; gla i 4 „000 to $4,000,000, 
and pes leather, $15,000,000 to $18,000,000, exports are about 
$11,000,000 annually, x 


TANNERS’ PROTEST OF 1897. 


When the f daa revenue law was framed early in 1897 by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the National House of Representatives, hides 
were not taken from the free list. In the Senate, however, the Dingley 
bill, as it was called, was referred to the Finance Committee. Imme- 
diately upon it becoming known that a few Populist Senators favored a 


tax on impo hides, a convention of tanners was called to meet in 
1 The 8 statement was printed at the time: 

„ Chai and gentlemen of the committee: We appear before 

you, r t the shoe and leather industry, to res ully request 


epresen 

that hides and skins be allowed to remain on the free 4 
There has been no duty on hides since 1873, and nothing has oc- 
curred to render a ch: desirable. ag pep oy reports tell a con- 
c creasing exports of leather. 


The imports of shoe leather were $6,138,528 in 1874 and only $2,880,314 
in 1896. The exports of shoe leather other than sole leather were 
$232,884 in 1874 and $8,903,863 in 1896. The total exports of leather 
and leather now amount to more than $20,000,000 annually. 
American-m: shoes are being successfully introduced into London and 
the cities of continental Europe. The leather and shoe trades have ad- 
justed themselves to a system of free raw material that has existed 
and continuously during the past twenty-five years, and we submit that 
the basis upon which our great industry rests should not be disturbed 
without careful inves tion and serious deliberation, 

Leather is a mater: for which there is absolutely no substitute, and 
every man, woman, and child is to a greater or less extent a consumer 
of it. The imposition of a duty upon hides and skins would therefore 
directly affect every inhabitant of the coun by increasing the cost of 
his shoes, his purse; his . his bicycle saddle, the harness 
for his horse, and the leather-top board and trimmings of his car- 
riage. Place a raj on hides and every revolving wheel of Industry 
throughout the land would feel the strain of a taxed belt, and ever 
farmer would suffer the burden of a tax upon his horse’s harness an 
his 8 boots. Statistics show that there are 15,000,000 horses in 
the United States. All these — leather to harness them for work. 

The demand for a tari on hides should be specific and not general. 
The vague declaration that the imposition of a duty would help the 
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farmer will not suffice. Let the stockman show wherein he would be 
benefited by an impost on hides. Cattle are not raised for their hides, 


but in response to the demand for beef. The meat can not be come to 
without first removing the hide, and thus it is that hides are produced 
whether they are wanted or not. They are a by-product es which no 
labor is expended except what is necessary to prevent decomposition. 
The domestic take-off of hides and skins is inadequate, and the 
12,000,000 worth, exclusive of goatskins, imported from foreign coun- 
ries each year supplements but does not supplant the native supply. 
The prices of cattle on the hoof are determined by the demand for f, 
the.quotations for hides are made by the demand for leather. 
At the Chica stock yards it not infrequently ha that cattle 
prices are at the lowest when hide prices are at the highest point, and 
ce versa. 

If the stock breeders on the ranges derived any revenue from hides 
there would soon be a reform in branding. Thousands of steers are so 
badly branded that the hides are almost useless for conversion into 
leather. In point of fact hides do not become a merchantable com- 
modity susceptible of being benefited by a tariff until after they have 

been properly selected and cured and are offered in quantities from the 
cellars of the dressed-beef companies. - 

As practical manufacturers and merchants we protest against a move- 
ment that has nothing more than a mistaken sentiment back of it. The 
great dressed-beef firms of the West would not pay higher prices for 
cattle on the hoof delivered at the stock yards in Chicago and Kansas Cit 
simply because the imposition of a duty on foreign hides had 8 
domestic hides to advance in price. We have prepared a table showing 
the prices paid for cattle on the hoof by the Chicago packers during 
each week in 1896 and also the prices the packers obtained for the 
hides. This table demonstrates our position that the fluctuations in 
cattle and hide prices do not agree except as the general condition of 
business sometimes operates to cause all commodities to advance or 
decline at a given time. 

The people have some recourse from the t western packers who 
are popularly supposed to control the d -beef business. If beef is 
raised in price beyond a certain point, the demand diminishes as the 

consumers turn to mutton, pork, poultry, and other meat foods. There 
would be no escape, however, from the effect of hignes hide prices in- 
duced by a tariff, because, as we have shown, there is no substitute for 
leather. Apart from the immense exports of dry hides there is always 
a world's movement in green salted hides. Not one of the great indus- 


trial nations produces enough hides to supply the demand for leather, 
and all of them import dry hides from the semicivilized countries, but 
with hides admi free there is established a world's level of prices. 
It packers advance the prices of hides above the world’s 
level, green hides are imported from England, France, Germany, and 
the Scandinavian pau ula; and on the other hand, if the tanners 
neglect the domestic hide market prices sink In the United States and 
an export movement is developed. Hides are admitted free at the ports 
of the countries we have named, and the imposition of a tariff on hides 
in the United States would leave the tanners, shoe manufacturers, and, 

eed, the consumers of shoes and all articles of leather in this country 
at the mercy of the so-called dressed-beef and hide trust.“ 

It is sometimes erroneously made to appear that the demand for free 
hides comes from Massachusetts, or at least from New England. These 
States are first in the shoe production, but ey do not lead in tanning. 
In Maine, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Islan 
and Vermont there are 260 tanneries, against in the South an 
West. Pennsylvania alone has double e number of tanneries con- 
tained in all of New England. The primacy in tanning has passed from 
the East to the West and South. Tanneries are rapidly being estab- 
lished in Wisconsin and Michigan, where hemlock forests abound, and 
tanneries using oak bark are multiplying in the Southern States to draw 
their bark supplies from the immense forests of Virginia, Tennessee, 
and the Carol The tanning Industry is also established on a large 
and prosperous scale on the Pacific coast, where the supply of tan bark 
is almost unlimited. 

The principle of protection can not be applied to hides, because they 
are not a manufactured article. It would be impossible to make a tari 
high enough to cause cattle to be raised for their hides. To bring one 
hide to market that will sell for $5, it is necessary to forward at the 
same time $50 worth of beef. Sheep can be shea many times; cattle 
can be skinned but once. 

Canada is a keen competitor of the United States in the production 
of sole leather, The hemlock forests extend into the British possessions 
and hides are admitted free. If the ports of the United States were 
closed to the free entry of hides our export trade in leather would pass 
over the Canadian border. The hide tariff offers a visionary and 

thical advantage to the farmer, while dealing a deadly blow at one 
of the greatest American industries. 

The protest was made March, 1897, nearly twelve years ago, and is 
substantially the attitude of tanners to-day, j 


APPENDIX A. 
UNITED STATES CATTLE CENSUS. 
Number and value of milch cows and other cattle, 1867—1908. 


8,348,773 | $28.74 946, 11,730, 952 $1 850 
8,691, 26.56 | 230,816,717 | 11,942, 434 125.887 707 
9,247,714 | 29.15 | 269,610,021 | 12,185,385 228, 183, 001 
10,095,600 | 32.70 | 330,175,234 „388. 290, 400, 588 
10,023,000 | 33.89 + 700,528 | 16,212, 336, 859, 017 
0, 303, 29.45 | 303, 438, 398 6, 389, 800 296, 931, 664 
10,575,900 | 26.72 | 282,559,051 6, 413, 296, 448, 036 
10, 705, 25.63 | 274, 325, 680 6, 218, 1 284, 705, 983 
10, 906,800-| 25.74 | 280,700,645 | 16,313,400 275, 871, 664 
11,085,400 | 25.61 | 283,878,869 785, 285, 387, 123 
11, 260,800 | 25.47 | 286,773,030 | 17,956,100 287, 155, 528 
11,300,100 | 25.74 | 290,897,809 | 19,223, 321, 345, 601 

, 826, 21.71 | 256,720,779 | 21, 408, 1 329, 253, 631 
12,027,000 | 23.27 | 279,899,420 | 21,231,000 341, 761, 154 
12, 368,653 | 23.95 | 296,277,060 , 938, 710 362, 861, 509 
12, 611,632 | 25.89 | 326,489,310 | 23,280,238 463, 009, 501 
13,125,685 | 30.21 | 396,575,405 | 28,046,077 : 611, 549, 109 
13, 501,206 | 31.37 | 423,486,649 | 29,046,101 | 23.52 | 683,229,054 
13, 904, 29.70 | 412,903,093 | 29,866,573 | 23.25 | 694,382,913 
14,235,388 | 27.40 | 389,985,523 | 31,275,242 | 21.17 | 661,956,274 
14,522,083 | 26.08 | 378,789,589 | 33,511,750 | 19. 79 663, 926 


$24.65 | $366, 252,173 | 34,378,363 | $17.79 | $611, 750,520 
23.94 | 366,228,376 | 35,032,417 | 17.05 "236, 812 
22.14 | 353,152,133 | 36,840,024 | 15.21 | 560,6251 
21.62 | 346,397,900 | 36,875,648 | 14.76 844,127,908 
21.40 | 351,378,132 | 37,651,239 | 15.16 | 570.749! 155 
21.75 | 357,299,785 | 35,954,196 15.24 | 547.882.204 
21.77 | 358,998,661 | 36,608,168 | 14.668 | 538,789,747 
21.97 | 362,601,729 | 34,384,216 | 14.06 | 482999129 
22.55 | 363,955,545 | 32,085,409 | 15.86 | 508.928.416 
23.16 | 369,239, 30,508,408 | 16.65 507.629.421 
27.45 | 434,813,826 | 29,264,197 | 20.92 612,256,634 
29, 68 233, 27,994,225 | 22.79 | 637,931; 135 
31.60 | 514,812,108 | 27,610,054 | 24.97 | 689486250 
30.00 | 505,093,077 | 45,500,213 | 19.93 | 906, 644.003 
29.23 | 488,130,324 | 44,727,797 | 18.78 | 839,128,073 
30.21 | 516,711,914 | 44,650,206 | 18.45 824,054,902 
29.21 | 508,841,489 | 43,629,498 | 16.32 712,178,134 
2.44] 482,272,203 | 43,669,443 | 15.15 681,571,308 
29.44 | 582,788,592 | 47,067,656 | 15.85 | 746.171709 
31.00 645,496,980 | 51,585,731 | 17.10 | 881.557.308 
30.67 | 650,057,000 | 50,073,000 | 16.89 8645, 938, 000 


International trade in hides and skins. 
R international trade of the world. This table gives the classification as found in the original returns, and the summary 


atements for “All countries ” represent the total for each class only as far as it is disclosed 


in the original returns, ] 
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International trade in hides and skins—Continued. 


Year be- 
Country. —— Lad Kind of hides and skins. 1202. 1003. 1904. 1905. 1906. 


Pounds. Pounds Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
5 2% „ „ 88 asa 
. s 1, 740 
Hides, dried, n. e. s s. 14, 334, 210 16, 401, 080 23, 845, 672 IA — kp 
Jani Hides, salted, n. e. s.a 44,873,097 | 46,006,347 | 48,004,782 | 42,135,260 | 50,567. 124 
unn N E RMA monde — — o 85, 194 245, 716 28, 18, 
Lamb. ssi 67, 298 289, 196 5,143 64.218 
Sheep 615, 134 598, 573 1, 042, 429 959, 755 800. 
102 300, 604 104,922,113 120, 688,178 166, ered tee ae 
7 161, 155 | 174,202,118 
23,096,000 | 23,647, 418,000 | 31, 700 000 
13,710 0,317 | Go; Sor et ila sates 
2, 587, 990 1, 189, 172 2, 049, 398 2,970, 438 2,881 iôi 
4, 491, 204 5, 217, 449 4, 928, 951 5, 461, h 1 
16906 Bs 12,002,310 11, 602, 058 11, 713, $90 8, 750, 768 
39,360,667 | 32,309,600 | 37,330,133 |” “51,043; % 7 58 G15, 924 
3,605, 188 2, 351, 012 2, 438, 844 4, 622; 643 * — 
10, 453 84,032 52, 482 198, 299 207, 
14,895,515 | 15,520,748 | 16, 166, 351 19,345,629} 13,442, 353 
13,530,863 | 13,729,290 | 13,940,625 | 14,039,571 | 414,030. 571 
4,337, 137 4,331, 513 6, 841, 357 4, 547, 315 5,748, 384 
681, 118 697, 529 1, 084, 797 2, 620, 849 5,075, 462 
8 g 21,348,790 | 17,430,187 | 23,407, 700 
5 d 7, 613, 566} 10,333, 449 8, 400; 500 
1,014,770 1,198, 100 875, 649 626, 944 937, 800 
WYRE cs E A E PN, Jan. 1 903, 981 T, 146, 708 1, 096, 486 1, 446, 190 1,325, 000 
61,585,683 | 48,863,350 | 53,086,971 | 61,880,962 | 69, 136, 300 
9, 624, 639 8, 517, 409 9,047,394 | 10,000, 143] 11, 967, 300 
5 27,562,511 | 27,052 872 3,035, 932 7,776, 412 6,723, 900 
ess 10, 596, 516 9, 076, 870 8,618,308 | 10,235,619 | 15, 506, 157 
11, 096, 965 7, 410, 396 9, 228, 989 9, 504, 125 1.200, 421 
73,504,602 | 65,404,300 | 65,279,298 | 65,859,114 | 78,504,351 
wea gem tasei kmra) piein 
Germany 792 eee. d 11,023 12, 566 15, 432 ? 19, 401 9185 807 
9,690,416 | 10, 715,124 8,345,156 | 16,149,958 | 17, 730, 050 
1, 488, 501 1,711, 448 1, 782, 878 1, 629, 216 316, 804 
TREK 585, 543 811, 521 385, 147 823, 206 137, 568 
3 711,42 007, 814 698, 865 604, 507 610, 235 
20; 757,839] 24,070,283 | 23,639,941 | 19,357,463 | 25, 858,232 
eaa S 4,583,400 | 4,320,437 | 4,125,950] 4,616,038 | 4, 502, 500 
3 571, 658 765, 665 695,338 2,737, 700 910, 729 
3, 981, 600 5, 525, 600 4,755, 600 2, 273, 200 209, 733 
Korea — —— ee 3, 954, 667 5, 421, 200 4, 660, 533 5,507,867 |  & 5, 507, 807 
343,013 203,545 176,853 131,074 147,093 
14,808,550 | 11,692,993 13,122,915 15,690,473 | 19,715,538 
July 1 Deer 723,398 627,292 583,387 636,765 843,980 
Mexico e- „(dat 6, 518,637 5,798,853 5,934,503 7,098,334 7,705, 458 
Horse 41,213 35,020 28,418 N 
Sheep 2,273 2,657 1,466 16,885 27,655 
— mora m) matnej Mae) mae 
y * * 
Netherlands... . In. 1... Hides, aed——————— 32,387,467 | 33,893,118 | 31,865,968 | 32, 8, 34,507,035 
S pens | dee nual) | 1. eee 3,227,362 2,309,591 2,708,125 1,664, 402 1,322,985 
Calf e 50,152 23,136 29,862 103,286 276,056 
CCC A ATA 855,722 1,013,593 1,041,637 1,926,182 2,554,873 
13,795,190 | 15,074,406 | 12,833,612 | 42,500,292 | 14,364,574 
5,324,480 6,009,920 6,717,760 6,954,866 | 46,954,806 
9,001,743 | 12,774,759 | 16,660,202 | 14,284,165 | 731,093,121 
19,764,247 | 19,949,000 | 24,406,908 | 24,540, 778 726,226,231 
17,884,900 | 22,220,675 | 19,206,232 | 735,462,770 
8,604, 400: 6,919,733 7,288,133. | d 7,268,133 
2, 628, 269 2,014,515 1,748, 702 1, 017, 973 
5, 210, 152 6, 305, 843 8, 383, 804 8, 042, 360 
4, 248, 659 5, 965, 921 9,359,902 | 12,538. 488 
13,025,348 | 12,647,729 | 15,709,468 | 16, 247, 694 
12,201,260 | 11,750,194 | 12,095,438 | 13,414,023 
5, 041, 530 5, 544, 404 6, 062, 490 5,744, 584 
Tan t Hides. 17,451,168 | 21,128,464 | 20,427,328 | 31, 350, 776 
agian fee AEEA 795,145 | 49,864,593 | 40,964,937 37,835,419 
July 1 32,727,643} 10,208,722 10,752,827 15,396,806 
N 2,967, 2,074,655 1,795,344 | 41,795,344 
15,019,462 | 13,852,273 14,056,903 | 414,056,903 
3 a. W „875, 
—— 2 * 
Uruguay e I... 397,568 515,104 4515, 104 
1,751, 352 124, 608 d 124, 608 
3 608, 383 346,719 4346, 719 
19,397, 852 14,990,823 | 414, 990,823 
mo 1 SE 
E EA 3 x 
W coos cccncosnsosicccsvucscess July 1..... 1, 650, 675 1,479,815 41,479,815 
17, 486, 222 46,832,873 | J 46,343,144 
ELIT ue ence veka tock 80, 471, 232 b 384,143 
3 148,588 172 5245, 841 
+ IVE | SULO, hol ee „„ „ „„ „„ 
14, 085, 945 14, 384, 816 | 720,335, 50 
r E NEE EEE ETDAN Dant 2, 435, 640 12,448,174 
6,536, 130 8,010,735 | £4,897, 210 
21; 786 040,412] 71,634,845 
3, 313, 301 11,014,904 | 712,771,900 
6,048, 19,280,233 | 717,082,052 
— — 73.145 5,805,481 | 1. 381,611 
8 6,441, 8,597,283 | 17,849; 669 
88 RETT A ä 8 1, 213,000, 102 1, 318, 431,233 1, 342, 505, 785 1, 516, 304, 82 1, 570, 003, 744 


$ c Estimated. e Number of pounds computed from stated number of hides or skins. Average; 1902 and 1 
d Not separately stated. 4 Year preceding. Preliminary. * s 1 
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Country. 


Kind of hides and skins. 


45,723,352 
64,340,775 
395,112,666 


1,342, 588, 788 1,516,304, 852 


e 441 
80,509,184 | 80,040,102 
3,848, 128 3,032, 612 
28,625,723 | 28,990, 427 
23,836,198 | 18, 793, 521 
16,023,193 | 22, 039, 386 
46,048,822 | 60, 664, 363 
122,198, 450 | 146, 242,719 
Germany 4......... ss peuucesenpacve Jan. 1 187001 3 
3,721,181 4,427 101 
28, 144, 866 30, 128, 805 
502, 840 005 
2, 207, 268 3,032, 017 
Gies 3 5, 565, 407 5, 674, 975 
33,054,118 | 32, 555, 653 
o 3 9, 236, 484 9, 197, 903 
287, 703 136, 687 
Nn . bert 527585 
55 
Netherlands... ... . . ee 21,767,787 | 24,734,682 
z 2,578,708 1,631,356 
F e 1 882 
Pe cone o aces 2 Jan. 1 1,455,366 "507,616 
2,222 
o/ A 


gal me 

12, 831, 961 279, 
52, 627, 183 257233 
10, 275,333 10,28 000 
25,794,130 | 24,710 150 
15,676,710 | 15, 172, 306 
3, 546, 428 3, 557, 151 
e 73,856,912 | 62, 491, 856 
15 eer 
2 Sete 
102,340,303 | 103, 024, 752 
1 441,221 
1 20 
1,499 5011 
7 8,500, 463 8, 100, 685 
079 933 
8.05 12 85 
142, 253 423, 808 

@ Year preceding. 7 
d Average, 1902 and 1903. @ Not including free ports prior to March 1, 1906. Number 
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International trade in hides and skins—Continued. 


ImPorTs—continued. 
1903. 1904. 1906. 
Pounds. Pounds. nds, Pounds. 
1, 533, 850 1, 534, 647 a 646, 355 
22, 447 10, 416 a 61,619 
1,348, 347 1,277, 800 a 1,850,918 
3,330, 259 1, 321, 133 a 903, 410 


1, 287, 754,237 | 1,365, 305, 461 | 1, 466,343,284 | 1,556, 494, 545 


RECAPITULATION. 


422,935 160, 214 39, 361 83, 987 d 83,987 
355,827,894 | 346, 506, 908 841, 429,754,230 | 478, 850, 577 
33,054,118 | 32,555,653 | 42,876,501 | 39,240,949 | 44.204, 383 
32,623,401 | 35, 272, 927 011,870 31,073,688 | 38, 258,752 
Sere) MER) Se) KIRE mee 
, * * 

336,202, 580 | 350,903,610 | 332, 328, 635 |f 345,439,743 | 368, 440, 865 
All countries... 42, 082, 334 43, 873, 820 56,047, 447 64, 564, 498 69, 808, 289 
353, 188 A 73, 908 426,2 280928 
574,297 | 100,712,755 | 134,594,996 | 151, 102,570 149, 722, 660 

077, 428 5, 530, 5,418,930 , 680 5, 650, 
082,314 | 10,00, 388 10,608,907 8,980,988 | 10,923,275 
525, 048 „281, 872 | 46,200, 218 555, 873, 183 
984, 766 9,830,475 | 10, 407,936 8,902,269 11, 815,687 

249, 139 : 1,277, 800 2,003, 073 850, 
473,102 | 203,737,313 | 199, 388, 21 233,459,267 | 218,375,714 


8 


1, 682 1, 287, 754, 237 | 1,365,305, 461 | 1, 466, 343, 284 | 1, 556, 404, 545 


è Year preceding. 
Receipts and prices of cattle and hides at Chicago. 


Cattle at the Chi- | T. rice 100 pounds for 
tock cattle on th 


le on the hoof for each Hides. 


during w 
Saturday. 

Receipts. 2 . 

Number. | Number. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. 4 8 3 4 5 
61,005 37,953 7.20 5.75 5.75 1 1 15} 1 13 
71,475 44,604 7.15 5.75 5.25 1 1 15 1 13 
77, 266 47,841 7.30 5.75 5.85 16 1 15 1 13 
73,163 41,802 6.90 5.75 5. 50 1 1 15 1 12} 
50, 31,498 6.90 5.75 5.00 1 1 15 14 13 
68,207 41,275 7.25 5.75 5.40 1 1 14 1 13 
61,491 32,744 6.90 5.75 5.25 1 1 14 1 13 
61,826 32,708 6.75 5.60 5.10 1 1 14 1 13 
57,525 30,033 6.85 5.60 5.35 1 1 1 14 1 
56,068 30,833 6.85 5.60 5.60 1 1 14 14 12 
64,855 34,180 6.75 5. 50 5. 50 L 1 14 1 12 
61,755 32,665 6. 90 5. 50 5.35 15 1 13 14 11 
46,088 23,134 6. 60 5.50 5.40 1 1 13 1 11 
52,708 27,948 6.60 5. 50 5. 40 14 1 13 1 11 
50,500 31,190 6.75 5.50 5.75 1 15 13 14 11 
68,020 38,673 6.70 5.50 5.50 1 15 123 l4 1 
72,847 44,942 6. 60 5.50 5. 40 1 1 12 1 1 
58,339 31,978 6.25 5.40 5.35 1 1 13 1 1 
53,392 27,850 6. 50 5. 40 5.60 1 1 13} 13 11 
60,316 34,782 6.50 5. 40 5. 60 14 1 12} 
60,580 32,924 6. 40 5.40 5.30 14 1 11 
49,267 26,014 6. 50 6.15 5. 50 13 13 11 
64,716 35,424 6.75 6.25 5.75 13 13) 1 
69,028 39,793 6.90 6.25 5.30 13 13 10; 
53,892 28,334 7.00 6.25 5.60 1 1 
47,306 27,211 7.10 5.80 5. 60 1 13 1 
40,142 21,337 7.25 5.75 5.90 13 13 1l 
57,631 33,199 7.30 5.80 6.15 13 123 11 
67,686 43,414 7.35 5.75 6.00 13 12 11 
57,138 34,869 7.35 5.15 6.00 13 12 11 
45,928 26,715 7.50 6. 50 6.25 12 11 ll 
54, 437 34, 986 7.00 6.75 6.25 12 12 10 
64, 417 40, 255 7. 45 6.25 5. 65 12 11 10; 

„424 31,067 7.35 5. 80 5.00 12 103 10 
„516 32, 764 7.35 6.00 5.25 12 10 1 
, 280 39, 934 7.25 6.00 5. 40 ll 10 1 
73,895 42, 845 7.35 5.75 6.00 11 9 10 
79, 601 46, 537 7.15 6. 60 5.75 12 1 
, 251 33, 886 7.25 6.20 5. 50 12 9 10 
76,769 | 43, 080 7.30 6.20 5.30 12 9: 10 
87, 950 49,746 7.35 6.20 5.40 12 9 1 
90, 486 49,909 7.45 6.20 5.00 12 9 1 
93,110 53,100 7.35 4.60 4.00 12 9 1 
58,208 27, 879 7.00 5.45 4.75 12 9. 
51, 448 30,337 7.25 5.35 5.00 11 9 9 
74,489 | 41,951 6.70 5. 40 5.50 1 8 
67,652 38, 712 6. 65 5. 50 4.50 10 8 8 
72, 178 38, 695 6. 50 5.15 5.25 93 7 7 
66,224 | 31,016 6.35 5.75 5.25 y 7 7 
83,534 | 47,049 6.35 5.25 5. 60 9 8 7 
58,795 | 28, 310 6.15 5.70 5.00 9 7 7 
40, 001 22, 6.30 5. 80 4.75 8} 7 7 
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Receipts, slaughter, and prices of cattle, and the quotations cf hides for each week in 1896. 


100 pounds for 
Ciara gt stock et wa the hoof for each 
week. 


Pack- 
Pack- | Pack- pouty 
ers |? ers’ 
Fifty-two weeks of 1896. native | Texas light | brand-| coun- 
Cows | steers. | steers. native | native 
Receipts, Native | Texas and: steers. cows. | cows. | cows. | bufs. 


1 See: ae ee 


22,002 8,287 $4.75 $3. 75. $3.75 7 7¹ ik 8 9} 
Week ending January 11... 56,769 40, 537 5.00 4.30 4.00 8 7 7 8 7 7 9 
Week ending January 18... 62,025 44,617 4.85 4.25 3.75 7 8 7 7 9 
Week ending January 25... 50,036 33,923 4.80 4.13 4.10 7 T 7 9 
Week ending February 1... 47,075 22,272 4.70 3.85 4.00 8 T 7 7 6 6} 9 
Week ending Fe 39,475 23,387 4.75 4.00 4.00 7 7 T: 6 T 
50, 532 30,832 4.05 3.95 3.85 7 8 7 U 
56,778 37,340 4.50 3.90 3.85 7 8 6; 7 £ 
44,908 28,365 4.65 3.75 3.80 7 8 6 6 7 
44,116 26,802 4.75 4.10 3.80 f A 4 8 
43, 413 28,215 4.70 4.15 3.85 T: 8 
55, 565 37,250 4.70 4.40 3.85 7 6 6 6 6 8 
46,143 26,933 4.50 4.00 3.85 6 6 6 8 
28,883 18, 307 4.50 3.95 3. 95 6 6 6 7 
5 43, 006 27,741 4.75 4.00 3.80 6 6 6: 6 6 € 7 
— 44, 536 28, 811 4.75 4.10 3.95 6 6 6 6 6t 7 
50, 309 32, 643 4.20 3.80 4.00 6 6 6 7 
39, 913 19, 892 4.25 3.55 3.90 7 a a 6 7 
56, 202 38, 702 4.55 4.10 4.10 re} 6 8 
. —.— 43,310 30, 573 4.40 4.15 3. 90 8 8 7 7 7 7 a 
47, 492 31,827 4.30 3.90 4.10 8 7 71 7 7 7 8 
52, 803 41,381 4.40 4.25 4.25 8: 7 8 7 7 7 j 7 9 
47, 428 33, 683 4.50 3.85 4.00 8 7 8 7 uf 7 
44, 296 31,951 4.45 3.85 4.00 7 8 7 7 7: 
48, 963 36,782 4.50 3.75 4.00 8 7 7 7 7 
48,947 34. 365 4.55 4.08 4.10 7 7 7 7 
48,719 32, 884 4.65 4.10 4.10 7 7 7 7 7 
43,915 1,659 4.50 3.75 4.35 9 7 7 7 7 
51,994 37,247 4.55 3.50 4.00 8} 7 8 7 7 7 7 
53, 442 39, 131 4.45 3.50 3.90 8 8 7 7 7 7 7 
46, 542 31, $27 4.60 3.15 4.25 7 7 6 7 7 6 7 9 
51,411 35,338 4.65 3.25 4.15 7 7 6} 7 7 9 
52, 339 36, 671 4.75 3.15 4.25 5 6 63 6 5 5 7 9 
57, 469 40, 966 4.85 3.60 3.90 5 54 6 6 5 5 8 
56, 002 39, 085 4.90 3.50 4.25 7 6 7 
63, 079 42, 902 5.00 3.25 3. 60 7 7 7 6 7 7 
59, 233 40,040 5. 30 3.06 3.85 7 7 7 7 6 7 7 8 
61, 000 40, 357 5.10 3.00 3.25 7 7 8 8 6: 7 
tembe: 44,980 | 28,991 5.10 3.00 3.50 7 7 8 8 71 8 9 
57,683 41,282 5.10 3.30 4.05 9 74 7 7 8 
Week ending October 100 55,833 38,413 5.15 3.10 3.70 9 8 7 8 7 8 10 
eek ending October 177 7,883 39,919 5.25 3.15 4.25 8 7 8 9 9 8 1 
ber 2 608 5350 5.15 4.10 3.35 9 sł 7 8 
ber 42,714 | 23,848 5.15 3.50 3. 30 1 10 10 9 1 
„857 „440 5.25 3.95 3.85 ll 8 8; X 11 
„870 40,576 5.35 4.50 3.85 9 8 7 8 9 10 
62,061 43,859 5.10 4.25 3.85 8 sł 8 9 
1390 | 28,936 5.35 4.25 3.90 a 9 7 BE 11 
54,950 | 33,637 5.60 4.40 3.75 7 8t 7 8 1 
55,950 40,187 5.90 4.25 3.70 9 8 7 8 7 8 10 
42,156 26,774 5.85 495 4.15 9 8 7 7 7 10 
35,432 23,311 5.50 4,25 4.00 9 7 9 9 8 8 
41,354 | 27,622 5.35 415 3.80 7 9 . % 8 87 10} 


Total 1896, receipts of cattle at the stock yards, 2,600,746; slaughter, 1,782,420. Total 1895, receipts of cattle at the stock yards, 2,588,558; slaughter, 1,803,466. 
Farm animals and their products. 
Figures furnished by the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Agriculture, except where otherwise credited. All prices on gold basis.] 
LIVE STOCK OF COUNTRIES NAMED. 
[Africa incompletely represented, through lack of statistics for large areas, Number of animals in China, Persia, anistan, Korea, Bolivia, Ecuador, Salvador, and 


several less important countries wh. For Brazil, number of cattle alone estimated, but roughly. In general, statistics of cattle, horses, sh and swine much 
complete thant — of other animals, as statements for the world.) s 5 = i 9 N 


Cattle. 


s On farms, b Including mules and asses, Data for 1905. 
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Farm animals and their products—Continued. 
LIVE STOCK OF COUNTRIES NAMED—continued. 


Country. 


* 
Bede 


E 


Bins 


PPS s 


Sr 
82 


9,511, 170 44,7, 12 | 1,716,488 
6,605,365 | (3, 499, 724 2282 
a, 239, . 


22,234 | 13,974, 428 


1, 596, 267 0442, 866 


. SS — 
1, 788, 328 889,125 | 225,212 16,915 | WX 235,722 
d 1, 080, 073 


| 58,899,454 | 11,870,841 
3,006,444 | 875,557 
13,025,512 | 1,743, 863 

7 £29, 888 


„. > 


2.70, 246 
u 1, 560, 801 


18,039 


4 80, 083, 810 426,223,557 | 1,445,069 
: ža 3,743 


105,00 a 11,243 |. 
in 1904. t Data for 1905. 
Sate for 1903. u Cows and heifers in milk and with calf. 
c On December 31 of preceding year. © Used for agriculture and also unbroken, 
aCows. w Including native States, as far as officially shown, 
e Census for 1899. Statistics cover only7 districts of Bengal, collected be- 


J Official estimate furnished by the French embassy 
to the United States, under date of May 4, 1905. 

g Data for 1904. 

ħ Data for 1902. Including asses. 

Cos over 1 year old, including buffalo cows. s Including cows kept for breeding purposes. 


tween 1890 and 1900. 
z Including buffalo calves. 
y Of which 373,003 in Alwar include goats. 
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Farm animals and their products Continued. 
LIVE STOCK OF COUNTRIES NAMED—continued. 


AslA- continued. 


Central Aer / d 
Aire. y . 
‘Transcaucasia......... 
Other 


RRs ccna E ęꝶmpmdn ff 
Straits Settlements 
ee ß . 


2, 100, 000 
í 1 848,795 


418,471 
41,118,162 


Sen Nizeria Colony (Li Dos 
Bodan 1 (Anglo-Egyptian an) à — 


Victoria 
South Australia.. 
Western Australia. 


. den a 

1,303 | 103,807,163 | 1,062, 540 
Å S OS Oa 
91, 668,670 | 1, 284, 004 | 586, 827, 485 | 145, 374, 934 


Buffaloes, Camels. . Goats, Reindeer. 


United States: 
Con 


Total United States (except Philippine Islands) 


a Including mules and asses. * Excluding the province of Jubaland.’ 0 rthern terri 
wa Not igm fban er cent may bedded t Data r TO, paray ; ee eee nen. 
r those less year 0 in the public service. 
¢ On December 31 of preceding year, k On estates only. z including asses, S by 
4 Co Inclu asses; data for 1905. 0 On farms. 
e Data for 1903. m Official estimate furnished by the French embassy 
f Data for 1904. to the United States, under date of May 4, 1906. 
g Excluding animals owned by natives. n Animals assessed for tribute and tax. 


XLIV——24 . 
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Farm animals and their products Continued. 
LIVE STOCK OF COUNTRIES NAMED—continued. 


Buffaloes. 


NORTH AMERICA—continued. 


= 


r TTT... 
West Indies: 


> 
* . 


BRS 


BoB [Bless 
3 8888 8 


ussia: 
Central Asia (4 provinces)... 
Siberia (4 provinces) 
Transcaucasia 


© Qo December 3 of preceding year. g Of which 58,663 in ree wap aisle nag oper arg wai damaging ora 
d Census for 1899. > Not less than I year ol ; 30 per cent may be added for those less than 1 year old. 
¢ Official estimate furnished by the French embassy to the United States under date ‘Carabaos. 
of May 4, 1906. Number of domesticated elephants returned as 2,036. 
d Data for 1902. * Excluding animals owned by natives. 


¢ Census data December 31, 1900. 
7 Incl Native States, as far as oficially shown. Statistics cover only 7 
districts of |, collected between 1890 


1909. 
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Farm animals and their products—Continued. 
LIVE STOCK OF COUNTRIES NAMED—continued. 


Country. 


AFRICA—continued. 


Southern Nigeria Colony (Lagos). 
Sudan (Anglo Egyptian) Osnos ) 
22 EA RNN S 
Tunis 


ome Bene BBS 
8 


2, 800 116, 286 |. Sa 
1,866,976 | 90,828,284 | 656,295 
a Data for 1906. d Official estimate furnished by ae French embassy to / Including mules. 
> Not including animals in the public service. the United States under date of May 4, 1906. On December 31 of preceding 3 
c On sugar estates only. ¢ Animals assessed for tribute and tax. à Including animals owned by 2 


FAILURES AND THEIR CAUSES. 
[From Bradstreet's Journal, January 23, 1909.] 


For many years past Bradstreet's has published weekly, monthly, and 
yearly the results derived from and the lessons taught by its statistics 
of commercial failures, the aim being to supply the business community 
with necessary, if not exactly palatable, information regarding what 
have been termed the “ decrees of the courts of last resort in the busi- 
ness world.” In bringing together this vast mass of information many 
valuable data regarding the impelling causes of these trade disasters 
have been compiled and published for the benefit of those who are will- 
ing a Seiden rom the experience of others and profit by the lessons 
aug erein. 

Investigations by Bradstreet’s over a period of years have demon- 
strated that tendencies goni within the individual himself are largely 
responsible for four-fifths of all business failures, the remaining one- 
fifth being due to extraneous conditions over which he has little, if any, 
control. It has also been brought out that the amount of capital em- 
2 — bears a direct relation to the success or failure of the individual 

aders, those with limited resources having the smallest chance of sur- 
vival, as attested by the preponderance in the number haying very low, 
if any, ratings at the time of failure. By bringing down these compila- 
tions of the causes of failure, the 3 employed, the rati assigned, 
and the liabilities of those faili o include the records of 1908, the 
value of this investigation has naturally been enhanced. Believing that 
last year’s happenings along these lines have special interest for the 
business community, attention is directed to a few leading facts, some 
of them already published, regarding the failure records of the year fol- 
lowing the panic of 1907. 

Nineteen hundred and eight, like its immediate predecessor, was a 
year of extremes, but differed therefrom in that, after a very poor be- 
ginning, recuperation and repair asserted themselves, with a natural 
effect upon failures and failure damage. The number of casualties and 
the liabilities were alike the third la t on record, the number exceed- 
ing all years but 1893 and 1896, while the liabilities were smaller only 
than in 1907 and 1893. The opening month of the year witnessed the 
largest number of failures, while Sep ember saw the smallest number of 
suspensions and November the smallest liabilities. Every section of the 
country reported an increase in the casualties as compared with 1907, 
but the West and the Northwest oniy reported larger liabilities. The 
percentages of assets to liabilities indicated a partial return to normal, 
and while the commercial death rate advan and was the highest in 
ten years, it was considerably below the records of years preceding 1898. 
One conclusion is that compromise and enlightened consideration, alike 
for debtors’ and creditors interests, mitigated the worst after-effects of 
the pene of 1907. 

There were 14,044 failures of individuals, firms, and corporations re- 
ported to Bradstreet's in 1908, with liabilities of $295,901,940 and 
assets of $168,438,000. This marked an increase of 36.8 per cent in 
the number over 1907 and of 49.6 per cent over 1906, but was a 
decrease of 7 per cent from 1896, and of 9.4 857 cent from 1893. The 
liabilities were 22 per cent smaller than in 1907 and 1893, but 133 per 
cent larger than in 1906 and 20 per cent larger than in 1896. e 
proportion of assets to liabilities in 1908 was only 56.9 — cent, as 
against 75 per cent in the preceding year, 59.9 per cent in 1596 and 60.6 
per cent in 1893. As there were 1,487,813 individuals, firms, or cor- 
porations in business during the year, while 14,044 failures occurred, 
the commercial death rate was ninety-four hundredths of 1 2e cent, an 
increase over 1907, when the percentage was seventy hundredths, and 
over 1906, when the percentage was sixty-six hundredths. 
in the number in business over 1896, however, was 37 
the death rate was forty-six hundredths of 1 11 cent 
increase in number in business as compared wi 


The increase 
r cent, while 
ower, and the 
1893 was 40 per cent, 


while the death rate was over half of 1 per cent lower. Certainly there 
is lack of evidence here that the yearly increase in the number in busi- 
ness is bringing a proportionate gain in friction resulting in failure. 

Several suggestions as to the causes for this shrinkage in the death 
rate from other years of stress may be advanced. One is, that with 
the greater relative enlargement of the number in business a permanent 
loweri of the business death rate is taking place. Working toward 
this end, of course, was the unquestioned fact that extensions of time 
and compromises were influential in averting failure in 1907 and 1908 
to an extent unknown in earlier years of stress. Of course, improved 
agency reporting, resulting in conservative credit nting, must be 

ven due weight, because publicity will have failed of its purpose if 
he improvements along this line are not to be credited with making 
commercial life safer and longer. In this connection, the suggestion 
made in these columns in previous years may again be advanced, viz, 
that these and other improved conditions in the business world make for 
a permanently lower commercial death rate, just as discoveries in 
science, in medicine, and in surgery make for a smaller human mor- 
tality. Whatever the cause, however, the fact that the annual com- 
mercial death rate in years like 1908 and 1907 was less than 1 per 
cent and has never been above 14 per cent in any year completely 415 
credits the tradition that the larger number of persons entering business 
ultimately fail. 

A FAILURE DEFINED. 


Here it should be said that Bradstreet's definition of a commercial 
failure is that there must be some loss to creditors of individuals, firms, 
or 9 engaged in legitimate mercantile occupations. Under 
this classification failures of professional men—such as physicians, 
lawyers, and actors—as well as farmers, stockbrokers, real-estate deal- 
ers, and old bankruptcies passing through the United States courts, have 
no place. Any or all of the foregoing par be, in fact are, dissociated 
from the ized commercial life of the country, and are not in- 
cluded in Bradstreet's failure data. On the other hand, it should be 
clearly borne in mind that these statistics do cover and include all 
suspensions of banks and other strictly financial institutions, even if 
these suspensions prove only temporary. For these and other reasons 
comparisons of the commercial-failure reports made up by Bradstreet's 
with those issued by other concerns can not be properly made. Fail- 
ures merely to succeed, without loss to creditors, are not embraced in 
our data, use these are devoted to cases of insolveney alone, 


WHY MEN FAILED IN 1908. 


Many years of experience haye shown that eight leading causes are 
subjective and attributable to those who fail, while three others exert 
their infiuence from circumstances superior to the individuals them- 
selves. These causes are grouped as follows: 


A.—DUE TO FAULTS OF THOSE FAILING. 


Incompetence (irrespective of other causes). 

Inexperience (without other incompetence). 

Lack of capital. 

Unwise (pranting of credits. 

8 ation (outside regular business). 
eglect of business (due to doubtful habits). 

Personal extravagance. 

Fraudulent disposition of property. 


B.—NOT DUE TO FAULTS OF THOSE FAILING, 


3 conditions (disaster, etc.). 
Uure of others (of apparently solvent debtors). 
Competition. 
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a larger percentage of liabilities than in 1907, but a sli htly smaller 
proportion than in 1906. The smaller proportion of liabilities than of 
number, due to incompetence and inexperience, was in itself a test alike 
of credit reporting and of credit granting. Fraud, the fourth most 
notable cause of suspension, accounted for 11.5 per cent of all the 
failures in 1908, as against 10.1 per cent in 1907; but the By 
of liabilities due to cause was only 6.9 per cent, whi may be 
taken as indicating that knowledge of character may have limited 
money loss to some extent. In 1 , 10 per cent of the failures, but 16 
par cent of the liabilities, were due to this reason, and in this connec- 
n 


„lea 

p ullest effects of the disturbance, as regards the number of — —5 
pes, to be exerted in the year just closed. As poganie the liabilities, it 
is found that 62 per cent were due to the individual, as against 44.6 
per cent in 1907 and 72.9 per cent in 1906, while 38 cent were from 
causes beyond control, as against 55.4 per cent In 1907 and 27.1 pe 
cent in 1906. It will be recalled that very large suspensions in 
last quarter of 1907 swelled the agg! te of failure dam. very 
largely. In 1893 73.6 per cent of the failures and 43.7 per cent of the 
liabilities were due to the faults of those failing, while 26.4 per cent 
of the number and 56.3 per cent of the liabilities were attribu to out- 
side influences. 


Failures, assets, liabilities, and number in business yearly since 1881. 


8 
those in K Corsi eredit or higher wate up only seven-tenths of 1 per 
cent of all failures. Compared with 1907, a slightly larger propor- 
tion of the lower-rated concerns failed, these figures pointing to the 
wider distribution of the strain in 1908 affecting the smaller traders. 
It is found, al t 2 per cent of all those who failed had $5,000 
capital or less, the ae per cent being distributed throughout 
the Disan tantal rades, percentages also pointing to slightly 

proportion the smaller traders suspending than in 1907. The 
latter year, it will be recalled, saw some very institutions hurt by 
the acute stringency and complications of the latter part of that year. 
Of those EOE in the United States and Canada, 57.3 per cent had 
less than $5, lfabilities, the smallest percentage there fs record of. 
The figures indicate that the chief strain came upon the traders who 
had over $5,000 but less than $20,000 liabilities, and also to the fact 


1908 14,044 +36.8 $168.4 | $295.9 56.9 | 1,487,813 .% | that events of the two years made for a closer drawing of the lines of 
1907.. 10,265 + 9.3 287.9 883.7 75 1,447,680 -70 | credit among the smaller traders. 
1906... 9,385 — 6.9 63.1 127.2 50 1,401,085 0 
1905.. 9,967 — 4.8 65.0 121.8 68.3 1,352,947 .73 IN CANADA. 
wa] em teal rl ieej s| rame) R t ted in Canada. and X 
1903____.| , — 1. . . . 272, . Three-fourths of the 1,715 failures repor a ew- 
1902. 9,973 | — 6.3 50.4 105.5 47.7 | 1,238,978 -80 | foundland in 1908 were from causes inherent in or proceeding from the 
3901. 10,643 | + 7.4 61.1 130.1 46.9 | 1,201,862 -88 | individual, while one-fourth were due to causes beyond the subject’s 
1900 9,912 + 2.8 60.1 127.2 47.2 | 1,161,639 -85 | control. Of the liabilities, total! $17,582,304 in 1908, 86.8 per cent 
1800. 9,642] —16.9 60.1 119.8 50.1 | 1,125,873 85 from the fail trader himself, while 13.2 per cent were be- 
1808.— 11,615} —11.2 73.1 141.6 51.6 | 1,093,373 1.06 | yond his control. In 1 the rtion of failures due to faults of 
1897. 13,083 —13.3 86.5 158.7 54.5 | 1,086,056 1.20 ose failing was 86 per cent, and the share of Liabilities so caused was 
1890. 15,094 +16.4 147.8 246.9 59.9 | 1,079,070 1.40 | 92.4. In other words, after-panic stress was felt more strongly in 
189%5...| 12,958 + 1.8 87.6 158.7 55.2 | 1,063,683 1.23 | Canada than in the United States in 1908, and outside conditions be- 
180] 12,724 | —17.9 83.2 151.5 54.9 | 1,047,974 1.21 | yond the failing trader’s control seems to have had freer sway. 
893 15,508 +51 231.5 882.1 60.0 | 1,059,014 1.46 | Among the causes of failure lack of capital was preeminent, with 43.2 
1892...-.| 10,270 | —17.1 54.7 108.6 50.3 | 1,085,564 -9 r cent of the failures and 59 per cent of the Habilities proceeding 
1891_....| 12,304 +16.1 102.9 193.1 53.8 | 1,018,021 1.21 Pherefrom, as against 52.5 per cent of the failures and 60.6 per cent o 
1890._..| 10,673 — 9 92.7 175.0 52.9 989,420 1.07 | the liabilities in 1907. Specific conditions, the next most destructive 
18890.—] 11,719 +10.7 70.5 140.7 50 978,000 1.20 | cause, was responsible for 22.9 per cent of the casualties and 11.2 per 
1888___. 10, 587 61.9 120.2 62 955,000 1.10 | cent of the liabilities, as against 12.7 and 7 per cent, respectively, in 
1887 9,740 | — 7.8 64.6 130.6 50 933,000 1.04 | 1907. Incompetence, the third most important cause, accounted for 
1886 10, — 4.9 65.8] 113.6 49 820,000 1.15 | 18.2 per cent of the failures and 15.6 per cent of the abilities, a larger 
1885.—. 11,16] — 4 55.2 119.1 46 890,000 1.25 | proportion in each case than was recorded in 1907. 
11,620 | +13 134.0 248.7 5 875,000 1,82 The information upon which the foregoing data are based was pro- 
1883. 10,299 | +34 90.8 | 175.9 52 855,000 1.20 | eured and distributed by the Bradstreet Company while acting in its 
1882. 7,635 +28 47.4 93.2 61 820,000 -93 | capacity as an authority thro whose instrumentality credit is not 
1881} 5.529 35.9 16.0 47 780,000 -16 2 determined but fostered and its extension promoted wherever com- 
merce the activities of men. It should not be forgotten, how- 
omaa, the moat nolan. pottaoat CR PET eee 
Lack of capital was, as „ the most notable. p. cause | itself, without whose cooperation res a could n ve 
of failure, $42 per cent of the ber attributed to this cause, | been achieved; and the nature and extent of that cooperation reflect 
as against 37.1 per cent in 1907 and 35.9 per cent in 1906. Incom- | a triking way the confidence of the commercial community in the in- 
petence, with 21.6 per cent of the number; — with 4 per | tegrity of purpose of the institution, in the character of its administra- 
cent; neglect, with 2.3 per cent; and unwise ts, with 2 per cent, | tion, and in the of the functions which have been assumed by 
all claimed relati ewer victims than in the actu: ear, | it in relation to the world. ‘That confidence and that coopera- 
w. e condi og ye cover extraneous and tion have gr th the growth of this organisation itself- in the more 
ces, ced 18.9 per cent of the failures, as against 16.3 than half century of its existence, until offices of the Bradstreet 
per cent in 1907 and 17.3 — eent Fall Company, once confined to a few eastern cities of the United 
undue competition also claimed a lightly larger percen of the | States, now extend not only th the territory of the great Re- 
of capital was most important cause of | public, not omitting its latest acquisitions, in so far as they are com- 
suspension, it was not, however, as hurtful as regards as lly zable, but into the Dominion of Canada, Mexico, Cuba 
were specific conditions, which accounted for 31.3 per cent of the ag- | and other islan the United Kingdom, Australasia, and, through its 
egate failure „ as 27.2 per cent due to lack of capital, association with the Institute W. Schimmelpfeng, throughout the entire 
fhis percentage marked a of the liabilities due to specific | continent of Europe. In a word, this institution exercises its functions 
conditions from 1907, when the proportion was 51.7 per cent, Pat it | as a guardian of solvency and disseminator of commercial information 
was still heavily in excess of the 1 of liabilities in 3 wh er a condition of settled order marks the secure extension of 
the percentage was 17.9. Lack of capital, on the other hand, the sp of civilization, of law, and of commercial credit. 


Proportion of failures to those in business for the past four years. 


dd ————kkkñ— ——õ.ꝛ ————.—— 


Total United States and Canada ꝛĩͤꝛ́d a am 1,606,683 | 15,759 | 1,563,882 | 11,680 1,514,347 
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Failures in the United States and Canada, classified according to credit ratings, to Habilities, and to capital employed. 


CREDIT RATINGS OF THOSE 
WHO FAILED. 


Total number failures United 
States and Canada 
Wumber failing which had 


very moderate or no credit 
89.5 | 10,705 89 


9.6 1,214 10.1 


rating. 
Number i Lalling rated in good 


Number failing : rated in very 
good credit or higher. 


LIABILITIES OF THOSE WHO 
PAILED. 


Total number failures United 
States and Canada 
2 pomi less than 


100 12,027 | 100 
67.6 8,009 66.6 
2.4 4,018 83.4 
24.4 2,995 24.9 

5.3 5.5 
ET 182 1.5 
9 157 1.3 


8 8 4 8 


Mabilitiea: .. :....-=.<-25..---:. 1 2¹ 2 
Total Wien $1, 000,000 liabilities 
leer 0 7 06 
CAPITAL EMPLOYED BY THOSE 
WHO FAILED. 
Total number failures United 
States and Canada 630 100 12,027 | 100 
Total with $5,000 cg gear an- 469 98 11,022 | 91.6 
Total with over Aaa aa and less 
764 4.7 760 6.3 
225 1.5 156 1.3 
8 5 5i 4 
75 -3 34 3 
Total 805 14 01 i 01 
Total with $1,000,000 and over... ee eek) OS OR eee, OR AY OS] e, o S 1 OL 


Business failures classified as to causes. 
EASTERN STATES. 


5 


206| 218 $487,913 G61 | $1,259,860 | $1,157,374 | $1,143,402 | $1, 411,092 
116 142 42, 283,150 200 109,096 670, 422 481,271 527, 
769 | 657 2,913, 5,452,074 077 7,230,262 | 10,011,460 5,790,471 8,717,768 
39 38 48 460,066 242 774,704 641,498 237,360 475,701 
13 15 74 892,012 545 135,374 1,480,375 929,639 416,672 
9 7 12 $2,100 025 59,528 74,089 53,000 89,082 
20 18 54 26,602 839 118,212 74,733 202,165 211,748 
13 16 89, 57,000 900 68,430 147,900 61,601 219, 
52 65 590, 20,522, 965 191 7,088,272 | 224,002, 147 2,013,657 2,362,562 
15 14 462 1,071,975 663 690,817 2,366,671 560, 467 201,778 
62 71 130 410,491 940, 783,423 548,257 
1,314 | 1,261 663 | 17,945,016 | 41,575,622 256,456 


48 S51 $2,825,065 | $14,300,945 | $14,105,614 $6,800,062 
100 32 68,775 1,065,539 1,676, 646 289,057 
541 895 4,325,953 | 27,850,997 | 33,741,495 8,936,857 
57 21 599,756 2,960,660 8,121,335 1,126,250 
59 39 513,990 5,614,976 4,999,279 1,239,346 
20 17 183,688 577,481 258,473 485,099 
69 53 $8,139 743,096 1,006,255 276,953 
72 14 212,860 4,130,328 542,367 425,018 
1,006 | 1,002 8,501,432 | 65,117,082 | 124,391,026 8,861,755 
26 11 2,489,087 | 11,808,077 1,288, 528 257,974 5,428,215 
615 435 1,120,773 | 14,235,562 11,747,616 4,406,182 
383 | 2,920 | 2, 147,904,743 50,266,902 | 88,274,794 
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Business failures classified as to causes—Continued. 
SUMMARY—DOMINION OF CANADA, NEWFOUNDLAND, AND ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. 


Failures due to 


a 


Incompetence. ._....__. 257 457,792 
Inexperience.. 50 156,912 
Lack of capital.. 790 875,006 
Unwise credits 6 105, 962 
Failures of others. 12 106,200 
Extravagance._..... 14 74,425 
Pe ee AS. 64 219,565 
Competition — 11 57,950 
Specife conditions. 104 989,295 
Speculation 4 114,000 
i aS ae 118 010 
Woti 1,430 


Failures due to— 


3 
7 


In competence. 21.0 22.6 2.3 24.4 16 8.9 
Inexpertenee___.....__..-.--- 4 4.9 4.9 4.8 1.8 3.2 
Lack of eapital ..-....._._._ 34.2 87.1 35.9 33.4 27.2 18.4 
Unwise eredits. ....-..... 2 2.3 2.6 3.5 3.7 3.1 
Failures of others. 1.8 1.4 2 2.2 6 3.3 
Extravagance. 1 0 1 1.1 9 5 
Neglect. 2.2 2.5 2.2 2.9 8 6 
Oompetition. 1.8 1.2 1 1.5 1.7 4 
Specific conditio 18.9 16.3 17.3 16.3 81.8 51.7 
Speculation... 1 av 8 T 4.7 4.9 

———— SSSA Pee COEF 8 EE) FY 10.1 10 9.2 6.9 5.1 


Liabilities. 


5 


$1,633, 436 790,069 | $1,528,086 | $3,330,019 
1,045,935 420,112 527,020 | 1,838,226 
2,787,080 105,795 | 5,089,314 | 6,297,446 
47,500 156,748 158,227 105,100 
76, 300 58,900 1885 120,790 
49,602 62,578 29,285 77,341 
145,676 433,379 111, 901 678,147 
11,550 11,152 27,426 28,172 
526,060 825,660 984,261 | 1,049,700 
19,000 221,606 77,254 110,543 
241,902 640,275 620,334 736, 216 
6,584,191 5 9,450,098 | 13,879,700 


§ 


15.5 21.6 18.2 14.9 16.4 18 15.6 15.3 16.2 24.1 
2.2 2.1 2.8 3.7 8.3 3.5 2.2 3.6 5.6 9.6 
30.9 33 43.2 52.5 50.6 55.2 59 60.6 53.9 45.4 
2.1 4.2 1 8 1 4 1 1.3 1.6 7 
8.8 4.5 1.5 9 1.1 8 14 5 3.7 9 

9 1.2 4 6 7 1 7 6 38 5 
1.5 1.1 3.2 4.6 3.3 4.5 2.3 3.7 1.1 4.0 

1 9 5 4 7 8 6 1 3 2 
17.9 15.5 22.9 12.7 13.6 7.3 11.2 7 9.9 7.6 
3.6 7.7 5 1.2 . 3 1.4 1.9 8 38 
16.2 8.2 5.8 7.7 8.7 8.2 4.6 5.5 6.6 3 


CAUSES: OF FAILURES. 
[From Bradstreet’s Journal, January 25, 1908. 


For many years st Bradstreet’s has published very fully the re- 
sults derived from its statistics of commercial failures, the aim being 
to supply the community which it serves with necessary, if not exactly 
nego le, information regarding what might be termed the “ decrees of 
he courts of last resort in the business world.” In bringing together 
this vast mass of information much valuable data regarding the im- 
polling causes of business disaster have been compiled, and likewise pub- 
ished, for the benefit of those who are willing to learn from the 
y ES of others and profit by the lessons taught. 
vestigations by Bradstreet's over a long period have demonstrated 
that tendencies present within the individual himself are responsible 
for four-fifths of all business failures, the remaining one-fifth being due 
to extraneous conditions over which he has no control. It has also 
been brought out that the amount of capital employed bears a 
relation to the success or failure of the individual traders, those with 
limited resources having the smallest chance of survival, as attested 
by the preponderance in the number havin: inconsiderable ratings, if 
any, at the time of failure. By bringing down these compilations of 
the causes of failure, the ratings re stir and the liabilities of those 
failing to include the records of 1907, the value of this investigation 
has been very greatly enhanced by the special Incidents of that year. 
Believing that last year’s happenings have cial interest for the busi- 
1801 community, attention is directed to a few leading facts regarding 
te 
A GLANCE BACKWARD, 


Last year was a period of extremes—of immense activity in trade 
at the beginning, but with financial stringency, gems depression, and 
industrial stagnation marking the last quarter. ring the | don 10,265 
individuals, firms, or corporations demonstrated their inability or their 
indisposition to pay their creditors in full, this an increase of 
9.3 per cent over 1 and of 2.9 per cent over 1905, but a decrease of 
1.5 per cent from the total of 1904. The number of failures, therefo 
did not show any sharp di nees from the number reported in recen 
previous years. Compared th the precedin gue year 1893, a de- 
crease of per cent was shown ; but the liab es, owing to the occur- 
rence of a number of large suspensions in the closing months of the 
year, a ted $383,700,000, a sum three times that reported in 1906 
And ‘slightly exceeding the total recorded in 1893, hitherto the record 
year in this respect. That special strain was exerted upon otherwise 
apparently solvent concerns by the events of the year, especially as it 
neared the end, is made plain by the fact that the assets of the in- 
volved concerns totaled $ „000, or 75 per cent of the llabilities, 
as against a percentage of 50 in 1906, of 59.9 in 1896, and of 60.6 in 


BRADSTREET’S BUSINESS MORTALITY TABLES. 


ite the stress In 1907, and the fact that there were 4 

tions in business then —a gain of 3.3 per 
cent over 1906 and of 32 ao cent over 1898—only seventy hundredths 
of 1 per cent of these failed, as against sixty-six hundredths in 1 


Reasons 
are not far to The full force of the convulsions of 1907, ore: 
ex 


5 upon the smaller concerns, could har have been 

at 8 150 and the harvest of small and large ures alike since Janu- 
ary 1, 1908, lends color to this view. — De apparent causes for 
a decreasing commercial death rate is the fact that improved credit 


reporting, resulting in conservatism in the extension of credit, worked 
for a smaller ble mortality; in addition, the suggestion made in 
these columns previous years may again be advanced, namely, that 
these and other improved conditions in the business world act as an 
effective check on the commercial death rate, just as discoveries in sel- 
ence, in medicine, and in surgery are constantly accomplishing a reduc- 
tion in the rate of human mortality. Moreover, the fact that the 
annual commercial death rate is less than 1 per cent, and has never 
been above 14 per cent, disproves the tradition that the larger number 
of rsons entering business ultimately fail, and consequently this 
tradition can be pronounced both untrue and misleading. 


A FAILURE DEFINED. 


Here it should be said that Bradstrect’s definition of a commercial 
failure is that there must be some loss to creditors of individuals, firms, 
or corporations engaged in legitimate mercantile occupations. Under 
this classification, failures of professional men, like physicians, law: 
and actors, as well as farmers, stockbrokers, real-estate dealers, K old 
bankruptcies 2 through the United States courts, have no place. 
Any or all of the foregoing may be, in fact are, dissociated from the 
Sin ea commercial life of the country, and are not included in 
Bradstreet’s failure data. On the other hand, it should be clearly 
borne in mind that these statistics do cover and include all suspensions 
of banks and other strictly financial institutions, even if these suspen- 
sions prove only temporary. For these and other reasons, comparisons 
of the commercial failure reports made up by Bradstreet’s with those 
issued by other concerns can not be properly made. Failures merely 
to succeed, without loss to creditors, are not embraced in our data, 
because these are devoted to cases of insolvency alone. 


WHY MEN FAILED IN 1907. 


Many years of experience have shown that eight leading cau 
are subjective and attributable to those who fail, N 8 88 athar 
exert their influence from circumstances not made by the individuals 
themselves. These causes are grouped as follows: 


A.—DUE TO FAULTS OF THOSE FAILING, 


Incompetence (irrespective of other causes). 

Inexperience (without other incompetence). 

Lack of capital. 

Unwise ting of credits. 

Speculation (outside regular * 
eglect of business (due to doubtful habits). 

Personal extravagance. 

Fraudulent disposition of property. 


B.—NOT DUE TO FAULTS OF THOSE FAILING. 

Specific conditions (disaster, etc.). 

‘ailure of others (of apparently solvent debtors). 

Competition. 

In 1907 the eight factors above mentioned caused 81.1 cent of 
the failures, as against 79.7 per cent in 1906, while the three causes 
beyond control of the individual induced 18.9 per cent of the failures, 
as against 20.3 2 cent in 1906. Thus the individual was apparently 
more to blame 1 


responsible for 55.4 2 cent of the failure damage, as against only 27.1 
per cent in 1 n 1903, 26.4 per cent of the failures and 56.3 per 
cent of the liabilities were due to these three causes. When it is con- 
sidered that depression of 1893 was distributed throughout the year 
onward, while that of 1907 occurred became wide- 


“i 
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Marcu 26, 


ear, the variation from 1893 as regards the per- 


spread late in the 
centages of casualties is easily understood. 


of the num 


Failures, asscts, liabilities, and number in business yearly since 1881. 


Actual Total lia-| Pet cent 


assets to| Number in| Per cent 
assets, | bilities, 
— = Ha- business. | failing. 
-| millions.| bilities. 

10,265 + 9.3 $287.9 $383.7 75.0 1,447,680 -70 
9,335 — 5.9 63.1 127.2 50.0 | 1,401,085 66 

9,987 — 4.8 65.0 121.8 53.3 | 1,352,947 -73 

10,417 + 6.5 75.7 143.6 52.7 | 1,307,746 -79 
9,775 — 1.9 84.1 154.3 54.5 | 1,272,909 7 

9,973 — 6.3 50.4 105.5 47.7 | 1,238,973 .80 

10,648 +74 61.1 130.1 46.9 | 1,201,852 88 
9,912 + 2.8 60.1 127.2 47.2 | 1,161,639 -85 

9,612 —16.9 60.1 119.8 50.1 1,125,873 85 

11,615 —11.2 73.1 141.6 51.6 | 1,093,373 1.06 
13,083 a 85.5 158.7 54.5 | 1,086,055 1.20 
15,094 Y 147.8 246.9 59.9 | 1,079,070 1.40 
12,958 8 87.6 158.7 55.2 | 1,053,633 1,23 
12,724 8 8.2 151.5 54.9 | 1,047,974 1.21 
15,508 a 231.5 382.1 69.6 | 1,039,014 1.46 
10,270 8 54.7 108.6 50.3 | 1,085,564 9 
12,394 5 102.9 198.1 53.3 | 1,018,021 1,21 
10,673 — 9.0 92.7 175.0 52.9 989,420 1.07 
11,719 +10.7 70.5 140.7 50.0 978,000 1.20 
10,587 + 9.7 61.9 120.2 52.0 955,000 1.10 
9,740 — 7.9 64.6 130.6 50.0 933,000 1.04 

10,568 — 4.9 55.8 113.6 49.0 920,000 1.15 
11,116 — 14 55.2 119.1 46.0 890,000 1.25 
11,620 +13.0 134.6 248.7 54.0 875,000 1.32 
10,299 +34.0 90.8 175.9 52.0 855,000 1.20 
7,635 +28.0 47.4 93.2 51.0 £20,000 -93 

5 35.9 76.0 47.0 780,000 -76 


Lack of capital, as usual, was the most notable predisposing cause of 
failure, 37.1 r cent of all the casualties pene due to this. It is 
“worth noting that this cause has shown a steady rise year by year since 

4, and the percentage covered by it is, in fact, the highest reported 
since 1891. However, the liabilities due to this cause were not so large 
as in the p g year, and, in , this cause fell to second place as 
1 liabilities resulting therefrom, being supplanted by s; fic con- 
ditions, which, while inducing only 16.3 per cent of the failures, as 
against 17.3 per cent in 1906, were responsible for 51.7 per cent of the 
liabilities, as agaist only 17.9 per cent in 1906. The liabilities due to 
lack of capita aggregated only 18.4 per cent of the 1907 total, as 
against 30.9 per cent in 1906. Incompetence, which was credited with 
causing 22.6 per cent of the casualties, was responsible for only 8.9 per 
cent of the liabilities, as against 15.5 per cent in 1906. The unsettling 
events of the last quarter may here be said to have warped the proce. 
tions of the liabilities assignable to the various causes, while leavin: 
the percentages as regards number of failures at about the normal. 
Fraud, the cause fou in relative prominence, brought about 10.1 per 
cent of the failures—a proportion, by the way, which chan little 
from year to year—but resulted in amy 5.1 per cent of the liabilities, 
The large proportion of liabilities due to this cause in 1906—15.1 per 
cent—was occasioned by dishonesty, affecting the suspensions of some 
large financial institutions; and it may be said with apparent truth that, 
taking normal Fg the loss from fraud is smaller relatively than the 
number of failures ascribed to it. The other less important causes 
showed few changes, as will be seen by reference to the accompanying 
tabular exhibit. 


Proportion of failures to those in 


SOME TESTS OF CREDIT GRANTING AND REPORTINU. 


The collated figures of the capital employed by those who falled in 
the United States and Canada in 1907 show that 10,469 out of 11,630 
failures, or 90 per cent, were of those with $5,000 capital or less. This 
compares with 91.5 per cent in 1906, and it is the smallest proportion 
reported since 1897. Those with over $5,000 and less than $50,000 
capital numbered 764, or 6.6 per cent, the largest percentage reporteg 
in eleyen years, though closely 1 in 1904; and those with over 
$20,000 but under $50,000 capital failing numbered 225, or 1.9 per cent 
of all, a percentage not equaled since 1 . ‘These figures indicated that 
the larger concerns were hit relatively harder by the troubles of 1907 
than were the smaller ones; and it may be said that business mortality 
in that year, ratively speaking, chose shining marks. This becomes 
clearer when the large number of concerns failing with a capital of 
$1,000,000 or over is considered. Of these there were 12, a number not 
equaled since 1893. It is also found that there were 10,573 falling con- 
cerns, 90.9 per cent of all in this country and Canada, which had only 
a very moderate or no credit rating at all, while those in good credit 
made up 7.9 per cent of all failing, and 1.2 per cent were rated in 
very good or a still higher credit. e compilation as to the liabilities 
of these who failed shows that 59.6 per cent owed less than $5,000, as 
against 62.7 per cent in 1906, while 40.4 per cent of those falling had 
liabilities of 15.000 or over, as against 37.3 per cent in 1906. This in- 
dicates the percentage of those with minimum liabilities to have been 
the smallest reported since 1893, when 58.9 per cent in that class failed. 
These latter statistics again point to what has already been Indicated, 
viz, that the small trader and the one possessing the least ability to 
obtain credit escaped, in 1907 at least, the fullest effects of the con- 
vulsions, 

IN CANADA. 


There were 1,365 failures in Canada, Newfoundland, St. Pierre, and 
Miquelon in 1907, with liabilities of $11,735,272 and assets of $5,276,- 
698. This marked an increase of 10 per cent in number and of 24 per 
cent in liabilities as compared with 1906, and the percentage of assets 
to liabilities was 44.9, as against 45.5 per cent in 1906. Lack of capital 
caused 52.5 per cent of these failures, as against 50.6 per cent in 1906, 
and accounted for 60.6 per cent of the liabilities, as against 53.9 per 
cent in the preceding year. Incompetence, the next cause in int of 
amity provided 14.9 per cent of the number and 15.3 per cent of the 
liabilities. These two causes, both faults of those failing, therefore 
effected 67.4 per cent of the failures and 75.9 per cent of the liabilities. 
Specific conditions, the third cause in order—one, however, beyond con- 
trol of the individual—accounted for 12.7 per cent of the number and 7 

r cent of the liabilities, but this cause, like incompetence, was not so 
atal or so damaging as in the year 1906. 

The information u which the foregoing data are based was pro- 
cured and distributed by the Bradstreet Company while acting in its 
sapte as an authority through whose instrumentality credit is not 
only determined but fostered and its extension promoted wherever com- 
merce engages the activities of men. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that the source of that information is the business community it- 
self, without whose cooperation the results attained could not have been 
reached. The nature and extent of that cooperation reflect in a striking 
way the confidence of the commercial community in the integrity of pur- 

se of the institution and the character of its administration in the 

ischarge of the functions which have been assumed by it in relation to 
the business world. That confidence and that e have steadily 
grown with the growth of the organization itself in the more than half 
century of its existence until the offices of the Bradstreet Company, 
once confined to a few large eastern cities in the United States, now 
extend not only throughout the territory of the great Republic, not 
omitting its latest acquisitions in so far as they are commercially 
cognizable, but into the Dominion of Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and the 
Islands of the sea, the United Kingdom, Australasia, and, through its 
association with the Institute W. Schimmelpfeng, throughout the entire 
Continent of Europe. In a word, the institution exercises its functions 
as a guardian of solvency and disseminator of commercial information 
wherever a condition of settled order marks the secure extension of the 
sphere of civilization, law, and commercial credit. 


business for the past four years. 


1907. 1906. 1905. 1001. 


Number in Number Number in Number Number in Number Number in Number 
business. | failing. business. | failing. business. failing. | business. | failing. 
881,139 3,38 372,517 2,920 860,387 2,878 348, 8,041 
118,291 1,314 115, 1,261 112,919 1,491 100,919 1.001 
263,018 | _ 2,213 250,207 1,927 238,618 2,123 229,084 1,767 
401, 435 1,874 390,818 1,837 880,214 1,819 568,850 2,237 
166,624 697 163,201 658 158,529 747 154.885 785 
88,835 653 87,028 658 80,870 780 74,585 764 
24,408 131 22,729 129 21,410 129 21,780 132 
1,447,680 10,265 | 1,401,985 9,385 | 1,352,947 9,967 | 1,307,746 10,417 
116,202 1, 12,362 1,239 114,335 1,430 110,615 1,175 
1,508,882 11.630 | 1,514,347 | 10,624 


1,467,282 | 11,907 | 1,418,361 | 11,592 


APPENDIX B. 
EXHIBIT A. 
LEATHER SCHEDULE IN THE DINGLEY TARIFF BILL. 


437. Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, 
15 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That upon all leather export made 
from imported hides, there shall be allowed a drawback equal to the 
amount of duty paid on such hides, to be peig under such regulations as 
the agate’ f of the Treasury may 3 be. 

438. Band of belting leather, sole leather, dressed upper, and all other 
leather, calfskins tanned or tanned and dressed, kangaroo, sheep, and 
goat skins (including lamb and kid skins), dressed and finished, chamois 
and other skins, and bookbinders calfskins, all the foregoing not 
cially ores ‘or in this act, 20 per cent ad yaletem; skins for mo- 


rocco, tanned but unfinished, 10 per cent ad valorem; patent, japanned, 
yarnished, or enameled leather, weighing not over 10 2 r dozen 
fides or skins, 30 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad orem; if 


weighing over 10 pounds and not over 25 pounds per dozen, 30 cents 
per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem ; if weighing over 25 pounds per 
ozen, cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; pianoforte 
leather and pianoforte action leather, 35 per cent ad valorem; leather 
shoe laces, finished or unfinished, 50 cents per gross pairs and 20 per 
cent ad valorem; boots and shoes made of leather, 25 per cent ad 
valorem: Provided, That leather cut Into shoe uppers or vamps or other 
forms, suitable for conversion into manufactured articles, shall be 
classified as manufactures of leather and pay duty accordingly. 


GLOVES. 


439. Gloves made wholly or in part of leather, whether wholly or 
partly manufactured, shall y duty at the following rates, the lengths 
stat in each case being the extreme length when stretched to their 
full extent, namely: 

440. Women's or children’s “glace” finish, Schmaschen (of sheep 
origin), not over 14 inches in length, $1.75 per dozen pairs; over 14 


inches and not over 17 inches in length, $2.25 per dozen pairs; over 
17 inches in length, $2.75 2 sy pairs; men's “glace” finish, 
ozen 


Schmaschen (sheep), $3 per pairs. 

441. Women’s or children's glace" finish, lamb or sheep, not over 
14 inches in length, $2.50 per dozen pairs; over 14 and not over 17 
inches in length, $3.50 per dozen pairs; over 17 inches in length, $4.50 
per dozen pairs; men's “glace” finish, lamb or sheep, $4 per dozen 


rs. 
9 442. Women's or children’s “ glace“ finish, goat, kid, or otber leather 
than of sheep origin, not over 14 inches in length, $3 per dozen pairs; 
over 14 and not over 17 inches in length, $3.75 per dozen pairs; over 17 
inches in Jenguk $4.75 per dozen pairs; men’s “ glace” finish, kid, goat, 
or other leather than of sheep origin, $4 per dozen pairs. 

443. Women’s or children’s, of sheep origin, with exterior grain sur- 
face removed, by whatever name known, not over 17 inches in length, 

2.50 per dozen pairs; over 17 inches in length, $3.50 per dozen pairs; 
men's, of sheep origin, with exterior surface removed, by whatever name 
known, $4 per dozen pairs. 

444. Women's or children’s kid, goat, or other leather than of sheep 
origin, with exterior grain surface removed, by whatever name known, 
not over 14 inches in 28 83 per dozen pairs; over 14 and not over 
17 inches in length, $3.75 per dozen pairs; over 17 inches in length, 
$4.75 per dozen pairs; men’s goat, kid, or other leather than of sheep 
origin, with exterior grain surface removed, by whatever name known, 


$4 per dozen 9 777 

445. In addition to the foregoing rates there shall be paid the fol- 
lowing cumulative duties : On all leather gloves when lined, $1 per dozen 
pairs; on all pique or prix seam gloves, 40 cents per dozen pairs; on all 
gloves stitched or embroidered with more than three single strands or 
cords, 40 cents per dozen pairs. 

446. Glove tranks, with or without the usual accompanying pieces, 
shall pay 75 per cent of the duty provided for the gloves in the fabrica- 
tion of which they are suitable. 

447. Harness, saddles, and saddlery, or pasts of either, in sets or in 
parts, finished or unfinished, 45 per cent ad valorem. 


. Exursit B. 
THE DINGLEY TARIFF CUSTOM RATES UNDER ACT OF 1897. 


Alcohol, amylie, or fusel oil, one-fourth cent per pound. 

Barley, bushel of 48 pounds, 30 cents per bushel. 

Beads, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Beef, mutton, and pork, 2 cents per pound. 

Beer, porter, and ale, 20 to 40 cents per gallon. 

Bindings, cotton and flax, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Bindings, wool, 50 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Blankets, 22 to 23 cents per pound and 30 to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Books, charts, maps, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Bronze, manufactures of, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Brushes, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Butter, and substitutes for cheese, 6 cents per pound. 

Button, sleeve and collar, gilt, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Canvas for sails, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Carpets, 22 to 60 cents per_square yard and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Cattle (over 1 year old), 273 per cent ad valorem. 

Cigars and cigarettes, $4.50 per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Clocks, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

8 ready-made, 50 to 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Coal, bituminous, 67 cents per ton. 
` Confectionery, all sugar (if more than 15 cents per pound), 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Copper, maufactures of, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Cotton gloves and handkerchiefs, 45 to 55 per cent ad valorem. 

1 — — osiery, 50 cents to 82 per dozen pairs and 15 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Cotton shirts and drawers, 60 cents to $2.25 per dozen and 15 to 50 | 


per cent ad valorem. 

3 plushes, unbleached, 9 cents per square yard and 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Cotton curtains and cotton webbing, 50 and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Cutlery, 16 to 20 cents each, plus 15 to 45 per ome ae 

Diamonds, 10 cents and 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Drags) not crude, one-fourth cent per pound and 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Dyewoods, extract of, seventh-eights cent per pound. 

Earthenware, 25 to per cent ad valorem. = 

Eggs, 5 cents per dozen. 

Extracts, meat, 35 cents per pound. 

Fish, smoked, dried, three-fourths cent per pound. 

Flannels, 22 to 23 cents per pound, 30 to $8 per cent ad valorem. 

Flax, manufactures of, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Flowers, artificial, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Fruits, 1 cent per pound, 25 cents per bushel, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Fur, manufactures of, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Furniture, wood, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Glassware, plate, silvered, and bottles, 60 per cent ad valorem, 8 to 
11 cents per square foot, 1 cent per pound. 

Glucose, 14 cents per pound. 

Glue, value not over 7 cents per pound, 2} cents per pound. 
Ge'd, manufactures of, not jewelry, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Hair, 10 to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Hams and bacon, 5 cents per pound. 

Hay, $4 per ton. 

Hemp cordage, 2 cents per pound. 

Hides, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Honey, 20 cents per gallon. 

Hoops, iron or steel, baling, 5 to 10 cents per pound. 

Hops, 12 cents per pound. 

Horn, manufactures of, 33 per cent ad valorem. 

Horses, mules, $30 per head. 

toils rubber, manufactures of, vulcanized, 30 and 35 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Instruments, metal and musical, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Iron, manufactures of, screws, tinn 3 45 per cent ad valorem, 
12 cents per pound, 13 cents per poun 

Jewelry, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Lard, 2 cents per pound. 

Lead, pigs, bars, type metal, 24 cents, 14 cents per pound. 

Leather manufactures, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Linen manufactures, wearing apparel, 45 to 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Oilcloth, value over 25 cents, 8 to 20 cents per square yard. 

Oll, olive, whale, and seal, foreign, 40 to 50 cents, 8 cents per gallon. 

Onions, 40 cents per bushel. 

Opium, 40 per cent ad valorem and $1 

3 and marble statuary, engravings, 20 to 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


r pound. 


5 cent ad valorem. 
Pins, metallic, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Pipes of clay, common, 15 cents per gross. 

Poultry, dressed, 5 cents per 3 

Pulp wood for paper makers, 1 to 12 cents per pound. 

Quicksilver, 72 cents per pound. 

Rallroad ties, cedar, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Rugs, oriental, 10 cents per square foot plus 40 per cent. 

Salt, 8 to 12 cents per 100 pounds. 

Sauces, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

eames (except bologna), 25 per cent ad valorem. 

puk skeins, laces, wearing apparel, 35 per cent, 6U per cent ad 
valorem, 

Skins, tanned and dressed, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Slates, manufactures of, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

pare articles, except clay and meerschaum pipes, 60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Soap, castile, toilet, perfumed, 13 cents, 15 cents per pound. 

Spirits, except bay rum, $2.25 per gallon. - 

Straw manu yA a 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Sugar (raw, 96°), 1.68 cents per pound. 

Sugars (refined), 1.05 cents per pound. 

Tin plates, 13 cents per pound. * 

Tobacco, 35 cents to S280 pir pound. 

Umbrellas, silk or alpaca, per cent ad valorem. 

Vegetables, natural, preserved, 25 per cent, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Velvets, silk, $1.50 per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Watches, and parts of, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Wheat, bushel of 60 pounds, 25 cents per busha 

Willow, for basket makers, manufactures of, 20 [er cent, 40 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Wines, 50 cents per lon. 

Wines, champagne, $2 to $8 per dozen. 

Wool, 7 to 11 cents per pound. 

Worsted yarns, 274 to 383 cents plus 40 per cent. 

Woolen or worsted clothing, 44 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad 
valorem, 


APPENDIX C. 
[From the Shoe and Leather Reporter of January 18, 1906.] 
DUTIES ON HIDES, SOLE LEATHER, AND SHOES—EXPRESSION OF OPINION 

FROM SHOE MANUFACTURERS REGARDING THE REMOVAL IN WHOLE OR 

IN PART OF THE DUTIES AFFECTING THE RAW MATERIAL AND FINISHED 

PRODUCT. 

Early in December the Shoe and Leather Reporter sent a copy of the 
followin letter and questions to the leading shoe manufacturers of the 
United States: 

GENTLEMEN: We would respectfully call your attention to the in- 
closed letter from Mr. Charles H. Jones, president of Commonwealth 
Shoe and Leather Company, Boston, which appeared in the Shoe and 
Leather Reporter of December 7, and believe that you will be interested 
in reading his views on a subject of vital importance to the shoe and 
leather trade. In order to ascertain the pee views of the shoe 
manufacturers of the United States on the hide and sole leather ganen 
we ask the following gestions. An expression of opinion is desi 
from every manufacturer, and we uest the favor of an cati reply: 

Are you in favor of the repeal of the 15 per cent duty on hides and 
the 20 per cent duty on sole leather? : 

If you answer “yes,” are you willing to offer in exchange for these 
benefits to the shoe manufacturer the whole or any part of the 25 per 
cent duty on shoes? 

As a result of the canvass, 231 replies were received, as follows: 

In reply to the first question: 


Yes on arr 
Noncommittal, 


No ——— — S —— — 
A part of the duty, ranging from 10 to 15 per cen 
Noncommittal 

Of these replies 96 were from New England shoe manufacturers and 
the remainder from those in the other States. 

Quite a number commented on the topic, and believing that their 
views will be of interest, we publish some of the comments herewith: 


Snedicor & Hathaway, Detroit, Mich, : “ Our idea would be, first get 
hides free, after that sole leather, and then take duty off shoes.“ 

The Waynes-Webb Shoe Manufacturing Company, Denver, Colo.: 
“We certainly believe that the duty on hides, especially, should be 
abandoned. e would like to see a new bill put in effect.” 

Fargo Shoe Manufacturing Company, Belding, Mich.: “Am satisfied 
with condition that is best for the majority, only so it is settled and 
not brought up every little while to keep everyone guessing.” 

Andrews & Co., erett, Mass.: “ We have made no answer to the 
second question. The benefits are all for the public and not the 
manufacturer.” 

Wichert & Gardiner, Brooklyn, N. Y.: “We have your circular letter 
of the Sth instant, relative to the repeal of duties, but are disinclined 
to express a lengthy opinion on this matter, as we have not gone sufti- 
ciently deep into its details. Our ition would naturally incline us 
to favor a repeal of the 15 per cent on hides and 20 = cent duty on 
sole leather, believing that these measures would not of very great 
disadvantage to those concerned in this line of business. s 

“ With regard to the offering in exchange a surrender of the whole 
or any part of the 25 per cent duty on shoes, we should hesitate to 
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express an opinion on a matter of so grave an — — until some of the 


figures connected with it, and also some of the facts, 
on which a competent opinion might be b: 

“It seems to us from very fact that the United Shoe Machinery 
Company is placing its newest types of shoe machines in large quan- 
tities in all parts of the civilized world, that this fact, taken into con- 
sideration with the low price of labor prevalent in foreign countries, 
8 be a good reason why the duty on shoes should remain undis- 

ed. 

John A, Frye Shoe Company, Marlboro, Mass.: “ We do not believe 
a reduction or repeal of the duty would benefit us at all, and so ews 4 
as all shoe manufacturers are running to their fullest capacity wi 
good profits, as they evidently are at the present time, we are in favor 
of ‘letting the tariff alone.’” 

The Company, Detroit, Mich.: “ We are bending our energies 
to getting hides on the free list, and feel that at this time it is unwise 
to take up the question of free sole leather or free shoes, both of which 
would entail considerable inquiry. We do not feel competent to answer 
zonr 8 concerning this without more information than we have 
at han 

M. F. Hammond, Pleasantville, N. Y.: With cheap material we can 
make a fair profit; with high material we stand a ce to get part 
of it back, but a very small proportion. The condition of the shoe trade 
to-day could hardly be worse, so far as the manufacturers are con- 


cerned,” 

The Comfort Slipper Company, New York: “A reduction of duty on 
slippers, especially on cloth and felt slippers, which are classified under 
shoes, will paer cally ruin our business, no matter how cheap sole 

. Therefore, if the reduction of duty can only be reached 


were before us, 


leather may 
by_a reduction of duty on shoes, we must be against it.” 

Jerolemon-Oliver Company, Rochester, N. Y.: “I should not be in 
favor of taking the duty off shoes coming to this country.” 

Hanan & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y.: “If the duty of 15 per cent on hides 
is removed and the duty on sole leather reduced to 10 per cent and duty 
for shoes reduced to 10 per cent, I believe it would meet with all the 
si es tae and necessities of the situation.” 

e Rich Shoe Company, Milwaukee, Wis.: “ We favor most emphat- 
ically the repeal of the 15 per cent duty on hides, which, in our opinion, 
is nothing more nor less than an arbitrary tax on the American boot 
and shoe manufacturer, and is a protection only to the meat packer and 
incidentally to the foreign boot and shoe manufacturer, who receives a 
drawback on American-made leather of imported hides. 

“We would further say that, while we favor the removal of the 20 
per cent duty on sole leather, we would not object, as a fair compromise 
with the tanner, to return to the McKinley 10 per cent duty on sole 
ae ede of demanding the repeal of the entire present duty of 

per cent. 

“In consideration of the above we would be willing to take our 
chances to compete with the world in the sale of shoes without any 
protective duty whatever. We believe that with the exception of a 
small 8 of fancy slippers, etc., in which a good deal of hand 
work utilized, the American ma: eturer, in spite of higher labor, 
can produce goods of superior fit and style that would give the Ameri- 
can goods such preference as to command the trade of the world; at 
least so it appears to us at the present time.” 

Pontiac Shoe Manufacturing Company, Pontiac, III.: We believe it 
would be a good thing for the people to have free hides. We are a part 
0 ê e”? 

wiliam ne & Son Company, Rochester, N. Y.: We are in 
favor of the repeal of the duty on hide and sole leather, and, in further 

nse to your inquiry, would state that we are in favor of such a 
revision of the duty on shoes as can be consistently made . — 
o su. 


proposed 
would enter into the cost 
Ghenocko iy Omics HATS 


Pe 
e 
ty from shoes, as 


inion by les 
3 Shoe Manufacturin any, Lynn: “S need no pro- 
tection. Foreign shoes could not be given away in this country. they 


he D. M. Jones Shoe jcc TAA TRE g Company, Columbus iga 
“Yes, we are in favor of the repeal of all duties ing ok 
leather industry, willing to do what we can t end.” 


heim & C Chie 
Florsheim 0., . 7 se 
immediate repeal of the per 
per cent duty on sole leather. 
“Te is a fact patent to almost all ple identified with the shoe or 
leather industries that the repeal of the duty on hides without the re- 


eal of the duty on sole leather would be more or less ineffective. It 1 
—.— —. — that both the duty on hides and the duty on woke 
leather should be ed in order to conserve the future of the shoe, 


ther, and harness business of the United States, 
75 n we would be more than pleased to see the entire 25 per 
cent duty on shoes taken off. We require no protection as far as shoes 
are concerned. There should be none. It is a mere makeshift and sop. 
It does no good. 

“We should have lower tariffs and more reciprocity, particularly with 
Canada and South American republics.” 

Noyes-Norman Shoe Company, St. Joseph, Mo.: “If hides and leather 


should go much higher, would favor free list for hides, leather, and 
shoes. ft a steady leather market now continues on about present basis, 
9 revision ; shoes, leather, and hides are h enough; 


would be opposed to 
t 2 — high. 
not much too cid Ae 


Company, Ra Wis.: “We believe the 
1 of duty om hides is unanimous 


shoe manufacturers. 


repea a 0 i 
4s to the duty on shoes, our trade is growing, with every country under 


the sun in open competition, and it does not seem that a duty on shoes 
ecessary. 


is n A 
Ro Johnson & Rand Shoe Com „St. Louis, Mo.: The repeal 
of the duty on hides will help. It ie gust as important that the daty 
. also 5 
m 


ddock pany, Lynchburg, Va.: We heartily concur in Mr. 
Jones's forceful views on this subject.” if 
Wertheimer-Swarts Company, St. Louis, Mo.: “ We favor the repeal 
of the duty on hides and sole leather. Lowering the cost of making of 
shoes, competition will take care of prices.“ 


Chure: Alden Company, Campello : „Am anxious to have the du 
taken of.” (This firm replied “yes” to both questions.) 2 
M. D. Wells Company, Chicago, III.: “If we can have free hides, 


would be willin 8 
. o; O., Geo town. 
rial, we will risk all "competition." 


F. M. Hodgdon, Haverhill, Mass.: It would seem that possibly in 
the far-distant future a duty of 10 per cent might be an advantage to 
— 1 difference in cost of labor on shoes, but believe the probability 

o the con ty 

Friedman Brothers Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo.: “The duty off 

hides and sole leather will benefit everyone. The duty on shoes very 


few at present, and with the muhirn of free hides the American 
Sera rer can meet any conditions that may arise through foreign 
com on.“ 


„R. Ford & Co., Lynn, Mass.: We are heartily In favor of repeal- 
ing the duty on hides and sole leather, and are willing to have the 
whole aay on shoes taken off, as we do not fear competition on Suap 
shoes, e know that the manufacturers of this country can hol 
their own in this line.” 

J. G. Hynds Shoe Manufacturing Company, Nashville, Tenn.: “ The 
shoe duty does not help us any, and we do not believe it helps any 
other shoe manufacturer in the United States. 

“The hide duty enables the beef trust, Big 4, to dictate prices on 
hides in the United States. Abolish the hide tariff and the beef and 
7 monopoly will not be enabled to hold up” tanners as they now 

0.“ 


THE PROBLEM OF FUTURE PRICES. 


As the old year draws to a close and will soon sink into histo 
as the new year looms on the horizon, thoughtful men in our trade are 
mingling th their holiday rejoicing serious conjectures as to what 
may be in store for the leather and leather-consum industry. Every- 
one, from the hide dealer to the consumer of shoes, harness, ete., real- 
izes that 1905 was a year of advancing prices. 


WILL PRICES DECLINE OR ADVANCE? 


The past is an open book that all may read, but the future Is a blank 

age. ill prices stick or will they decline? These are pertinent ques- 
Pons: but a more sensational interrogation presses for an answer— 
will the advance continue and will present prices look small and cheap 
a per hence? 

t is difficult to set aside self-interest and consider trade movements 
dispassionately, but it would seem necessary at this time seriously to 
decide whether the higher prices already established resulted from natu- 
ral causes that will continue operative or whether the advance move- 
ment has reached its apex. If the disruption in leather values logically 
resulted from world-wide conditions, why should it not continue? 

NO AX TO GRIND. 


Hide and Leather has no interest except to hold the mirror up to a 
great industry and faithfully to reflect things as they are. We do not 
venture to predict, but we do call attention to world-wide conditions 
that are likely to t future prices. For two years Hide and Leather 
has been printing articles demonstrating that the per capita consump- 
tion of beef is not eg oe pee with the per capita consumption of 
leather, with the result that hides and skins under the operation of the 
law of supply and demand are increasing in cost in all the markets of 
the world. 


and 


MORE SHEEP, LESS BEEF. 


8 
we have interview M. F. Horine, official statistician of the Union Stock 


reason that the demand for beeves on the hoof and 2 poe 
eir herds. 
Horine gives a variety of reasons 1 5 


e adduces 
t receipts and slaughter of sheep have increased In much 
than those of cattle. In 1888 receipts of cattle at the 

, Omaha, and St. Louis were 
centers amounted to 

27 
hea 


receipts o almost q 


NO BEEF FOR BREAKFAST. 


ction of cereal breakfast foods has probably not been 
3 as a factor in revolutionizing the f supply of 
the American people. There are said to be -two manufacturers of 
cereal foods at Battle Creek, Mich., alone. It is only necessary to 
visit any one of the thousands of small grocery stores and glance at 
the shelves to form some idea of the tremendous consumption of pre- 
pared cereals. 
EFFECT OF IRRIGATION AND REFRIGERATION. 
tion has become an important factor in the food supply. 
Thons nas of acres that formerly were used for cattle teenin are now 
yielding cereals and table ve es. The refrigerator car has made 
possible the transportation ishable articles from long distances, 
and the cold-storage plant es ag ire to hold such merchandise 
SEs, and 


ces tend to lessen the per capita con- 
hides stins avail- 
eather. 
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MORE LEATHER, BUT LESS RAW MATERIAL. 


Coincident with this or eaten of raw material is the tly expand- 


as come into 


CHEAP BEEF—DEAR HIDES. 


Hides and skins are in less mony and gerater demand in all the 
markets of the world, a condition that is faithfully reflected in the 
markets. The increasing demand for hides and the decreasing demand 
for beef are reflected in the selling prices of hides and cattle on the 
hoof. During 1893 native steer hides ranged from 51 to 9 cents in 
pere, while the steers themselyes brought from $5.25 to $6.50 per 

undred pounds. To-day we find beeves on the hoof bringing about the 
same prices as twelve years ago, while the hides are closely sold up 
at 16 cents. Years ago hides sold for little more and sometimes for 
even less than beef, but to-day steers that sell for 53 cents per pound 
on the hoof yield hides that easily bring 16 cents per pound. 

It must be admitted that the increasing cost of leather has a substan- 
tial basis in conditions affecting the quantity of raw materia! available. 
As we said at the outset, the question for o thoughtful man in the 
trade to endeavor to answer for himself is, Will the upheaval in prices 
during 1905 continue ia the same or greater degree during 1906? 


APPENDIX D. 
[From the Shoe and Leather Reporter.] 


BRITISH POLITICIANS ON AMERICAN SHOE TRADE—-EFFECTS OF OUR TARIFF 
AS SEEN THROUGH ENGLISH SPECTACLES. 


As I have said, opinions on the tariff question are much divided, even 
among manufacturers; as far as the operatives are concerned, however, 
I fancy the vote will go solid for free trade at the election. British 
shoemakers have always been advocates of liberal principles, and it 
seems most unlikely they will be won over by any arguments in favor of 
protection. Speaking at a small army-shoemaking center called Raunds 
recently, F. A. 8 the late member for the division, dealt exten- 
sively with the aspect of the American shoe trade and its position under 
a protective tariff. The speech appears to me to be so directly interest- 
ing to your readers that I am tempted to give rather copious extracts 
from it. Mr. 8 prefaced his remarks by observing that he had 
only recently returned from a tour of the Unit States, which included 
an inspection of the shoe industry of Massachusetts—“ the Northamp- 
tonshire of the United States.“ He said this district was exactly in 
the same position, and had been for the past ten years, in which Mr. 
Chamberlain wanted to place the whole of this country. He went on 
to say Massachusetts resembled England in the sense that the greater 
portion of its food and raw material came from outside. She had been 
placed under a complete scientific tarif protecting every industry in the 
country. They had had ten years of protection, and what was the 
result? The whole of the workmen and nine-tenths of the manufac- 
turers of that State engaged in the shoe industry were eagerly demand- 
ing a complete and absolute withdrawal of the system. The feeling 
was of the strongest possible kind against protection, because it was 
felt its burdens were far greater any advantage the duty gave 
them. Mr. Channing went on to say that whilst he was in the State 
an election was in pro „ and that turned on the question which of 
the two parties—Republicans and Democrats—were the most in earnest 
in getting rid of protection from that highly protected State. Until 
the Dingley tariff was adopted the boot and shoe industry was going 
up by leaps and bounds. he increase was 80 or 90 per cent in the 
ten years before the tariff, but now the growth of the industry was 
almost suspended and the number of employees and the amount of 
wages had decreased. They got the advantage of 25 per cent duty yet 
they had to pay an enormous duty on coal, 8 a could other- 
wise have coal for very little by sea from Canada. They were pre- 
vented from A perit steel and timber at terms reasonable enough for 
the construction of factories and machinery, and the raw materials, 
hides, or finished leather, were subject to a heavy duty, which largely 
increased the cost of production. 


TRUSTS FROM A BRITISH STANDPOINT. 


This champion of the British shoemakers was particularly caustic In 
his observations on American trade combinations. Alluding to the beef 
trust he said it had bribed the legislators to 3 a ony of 15 per 
cent on raw hides, and were thus enabled to pose a blackmail of 
£2,000,000 on every Ipang of which leather was the raw material. 
Passing to the leather trust, he said that no sooner did it become power- 
ful than the beef trust bought them up. The leather trust had a duty 
of 20 per cent on all leather imported into the United States, and got a 
rebate of 90 per cent on the rawhide, which they converted into leather 
and exported to England. The result was that English manufacturers, 
with their happy system of free trade, got the American leather 15, 20, 
to 25 per cent cheaper than the American manufacturers could get their 
leather, which was manufactured in America. At the conclusion of his 
8 to these British army shoemakers, Mr. Channing said these pre- 
clous tariffs handicapped the American manufacturers and gave the Hng 
lish command of the markets of the world. They need not be afraid,” 
he added, “that these poor American manufacturers were going to sli 
out of the toils and compete with them in the near future, for no toa 
under the harrow was half so badly off as the American shoe industry 
under the combined forces of the gigantic trusts which used protection 
as their weapons.” 

I give the above opinions for what the: 
8 a Phy pers tant pore a ha ing the desti f British i 
are playing an important par shaping the destiny o economic 

Ie. Mr. Channing may be “ 8 the if 

nand, but his opinions are giyen with a fran 
doubt as to his opinions. Whether his probabli 
of American industrial conditions was suficien 
thority on the effects of protected leather it is difficult to say, 
leave American readers to form their own opinions. 


APPENDIX E. 
LEATHER TRUSTS. 

The United States Leather Company, a corporation formed under the 
laws of New Jersey, February 25, 1893, acquired the properties of a 
large number of companies and firms engaged in the manufacture of 
leather. The property consists of real estate, tanneries, bark lands, 
hides, bark, etc.; stock, par $100; authorized, common, $64,000,000; 
12822823 $64,000,000; issued. $62,882,300; preferred, 
62,282,300 ; total, $125,164,600. 

The preferred stock is 8 per cent cumulative. Stock is transferred at 
the _— “a = company, New York. Registrar, Central Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 

The amount of stock originally authorized was $60,000,000 each of 
preferred and common. In July, 1895, an increase of $4,000,000 in 
each class was authorized to provide for purchase of bark lands, ete. 

During 1895 6 per cent was paid on preferred, and in 1896 1 per 
cent. In 1897 4 pa cent was paid on preferred, and in 1898 41 per 
cent. In April, 1898, dividend was increased from 1 to 13 r cent. 
In 1895 5 referred. In 1900, 1901, 1902, 
1903, and 1 ‘he dividend paid January, 1905, 
was 13 nt, being also on the 6 r cent annual basis. The 
amount of dividends overdue on the preferred Janua 1, 1904, was 
about 41 ae cent. Dividends on the preferred are paid quarterly, in 
January (1), April, July, and October. (See below regarding details 
of the reorganization plan dated December 17, 1904.) 

On December 17, 1904, a committee—P. Anderson Valentine, chalr- 
man; Edward C. Ho A. et, Pas Healy, W. G. Garritt, Eugene Hor- 
ton, Samuel P. Davidge, Lewis H. Lapham, Frederic P. Olcott, Alvin 
W. Krech, and George Foster Peabody—submitted a plan of reo i- 
zation. It provided for a new company to acquire the assets of the 
old one, or to control it through a majority of the stock, the new com- 
pany to have $45,000,000 twenty-year 5 per cent bonds, $40,000,000 7 
per cent, cumulative, pretera stock, and $40,000,000 common stock. 

Under the plan, holders of the old preferred were to exchange it 
for 50 per cent in new preferred, 50 per cent in new bonds, and 234 
per cent in new common, and the old common stock was to be ex- 
changed for the new in the proportion of one share of new for three of 
the old common stock. The old 6 per cent debentures were left un- 
disturbed. The capitalization of the new 5 would be as fol- 
lows, if all holders of the stock accepted the plan: Five per cent bonds, 
$31,141,150; new preferred, $31,141,150; new common, $14,636,340, 
the latter including $6,200,000 of stock to be given to new interests fn 
the company for cooperation and for all services and expenses in carry- 
ing out the piau 

The depositary of the committee was the Central Trust Company, 
New York, and its of the old stock were to be made over before 
February 15, 1905, the plan having been declared operative. 


FUNDED DEBT. 
Debentures, 6 per cent, due May, 1913, May and November, $5,280,000. 
The issue of debentures was to provide the company with workin: 


capital. The bonds are subject to redemption by a sinking fund of 
per cent annually, and bonds can be drawn for it at 110. There were, 


common, 


1 an was paid on the 
6 per cent was paid. 
ce 


on December 31, 1904, $600,000 of the bonds in the company's treasury. 

Report for the year ending December 31, 1902, gave profits $4,702,384. 
In 1903, profits, $4,784,998, 

— Balance sheet December 3, 190}. 
ASSETS. 
:!:. v ...... BA MR $2, 420, 667 
Due by customers_ 5, 757, 802 
Bills_receivable_________ __ 549, 117 
Doubtful debtors, valued at. — 10, 735 
Sundry other debtors and book accounts 41, 906 
Hides leather on hand and in process of tanning. 9, 814, 944 
. 559, 485 
Bark at tanneries.. 2, 262, 860 
Sundry personal propert; 595, 987 
Advances to other compan 343, 696 
Tannery plants and lands.. 6, 696, 069 
Stocks of other companies — — 50, 515, 442 
Bonds of Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company. = , 035, 
Bonds of Susquehanna and New York Railroad Company 879, 888 
ines e 7 a 0, 
Treasury stock „„ẽ: 100, 000 
Unexpired insurance 56, 570 
Good will, account, ete 62, 832, 300 
TTT — 152, 672, 468 
LIABILITIES. 

EE TTT—T—Tb—T—dTkT—T—.... ̃ ͤ— —— nae 26, 2 
Current accounts.. —.— 285, 261 
Bills payable - — 2,100,000 
Exchange not due — 1,098,297 
D 80 


Less in treasury STE Se ae oe LS OS $ É 


American Hide and Leather Com 
laws of New Jersey in August, 1899. 
and ess of 22 diferent establishments engaged in the manufacture 
= 1 of upper leathers, particulars of which are given in the manual 
‘or 5 

The establishments acquired represented 75 ps cent of the business in 
upper leather in the United States. In each case the properties ac- 
quired were taken in fee clear of all incumbrances. e aggregate 
annual net earnings of the se te concerns before consolidation were 
$1,085,748. Stock, par, $100; authorized, common, $17,500,000; pre- 
e $17,500,000. Issued, common, $11,274,100; preferred, $12,548,- 
300; total, $23,822,400. 

The stock preferred is 7 per Merk cumulative, and has a preference as 
to assets. At the ing of 1905 the accumulated unpaid dividends 
amounted to about r cent. 

sfer agents, No: American Trust Company, New York; Colonial 
Trust Company, New York, 


y, a corporation formed under the 
The company acquired the plants 
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The first dividend on the preferred stock was 1 per cent, paid Feb- 
ruary 15, 1905. It was understood that this was a quarterly dividend, 
and that the stock had been placed on a 4 per cent basis. 


FUNDED DEBT. 


Quotations of No. 2 corn, No, 2 oats, and native steers at St. Louis for 
twenty years—Continued. 


3 mortgage, 6 per cent, due September, 1919, March and Septem- ag eS ti ier oe Stl 5 0 a 
The ‘first mortgage is for $10,000,000. Of the bonds outstanding, 
ee in’ payout © $3,200,000 isposed Cents. 
company in payment for same, $3,200, were 5 
n 2,800,000 face sold in January, 1900, by public subscription. t — 5 eee ea 
the bonds held in the treasury, 81.000,00. 1 be 28 to 847 8.70 to 6.10 
acquisition of new properans, 27 to 50 3.50 to 6. 30 
ge. The trustee of the m 107 to 45 | 3.00 10 6.50 
ork, interest being paid at 17} to 25} 2.00 to 4.85 
of $172,500 per annum. Bonds may be bought for the sinking fun 21 to 37 2.10 10 6.10 
= e there’ but Tea ⸗800 ande in the wink — 251 to 32 2.75 to 5.00 
ere were ji n e . 
In the year ending June 29, 1901, 304 to 403 10 81 2.85 to 5.65 


377,139. In the year ending J 
1,411,511; interest and deductions for depreciation, ete., $1,004,634; 


Yearly ra ding grad prices 
balance, $406,877. In 1902-3 profits were $886,114; interest, deduc. DTN Sax ns inden > Lo 2 · Rm 


wau ee market for the past twenty years. 


tions, etc., $965,748; balance, deficit, 879,634. In 1903-4,’ profits, 

$1,204,601; deductions, $913,829; balance, surplus, $291,273. Total 

Surplus, June 30, 1904, $838,155. Year. Corn, No.3. 9 
APPENDIX F. 

TABLES SHOWING AVERAGE ANNUAL PRICES OF STAPLE PRODUCTS IN ST, Cents. Cents. 


LOUIS, MILWAUKEE, AND CINCINNATI FOR ABOUT TWENTY YEARS. 


Quotations of No. 2 corn, No. 2 oats, and native steers at St. Louis for 
twenty years. 


{Furnished by George H. ey? of the St. Louis Merchants’ 


301 to 45} 221 to 281 
36 214 to 31 
24 1038 203 to 


No. 2 corn, No. 2 oats, Native steérs, 
vund. — 1 


244 to 55 17} to 33 
to 


324 to 60} 27 52 
Cents. Cents. 
41} to 58} 25) to 34} | 85.25 to $7.10 2170 81 277 to 27 
42} to 57 304 to 44 4.90 to 6.65 36 to 75 275 to 60 
881 to 55 325 to 54 5.00 to 6.00 26 to 55 9 pe 
404 to 693 264 to 59 5. 15 to 8.75 28 to 87 220770 0 
874 to 70 26 to 50 4.75 to 8.25 80 10 88 27 to 39 
803 to 423 21 to 30 4.00 to 6.50 27} to 81 
sigs] Zes io be “SES | cass 
. 0 5. 

19} to 294 16} to 23} 3.25 to 5.25 pus xe * 
18 to 271 15 to 21 3.00 to 5. 10 
23} to 53 16} to 31 2. 90 to 6.25 a No. 2 White. 

Average annual prices of staple products at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

[From the report of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 1904.) 

Leather, Wool, per 


83. 99 84.44 80. 82 81.00 89. 50 810.42 89.22 829. 87 828.52 
4.18 8.82 -83 97 8.00 9.17 4.82 9.70 29. 46 30. 07 
4.10 4.28 . 8¹ 87 10. 80 9.72 4.22 9.17 30. 78 81. 10 
4.58 5. 18 78 94 15.00 9. 83 4.56 7.98 29.25 27.87 
4.46 5.15 +85 98 10. 25 10. 24 5.12 7.00 29.49 29. 55 
2. 90 4.81 8.74 83 90 9.25 11.04 4.52 6.77 27.82 30.15 
3.28 4.83 38.64 79 - 98 9.00 9.25 4.90 5.75 27.70 29. 67 
8.17 4.79 3.90 -70 2 9.75 7.60 4.67 4. 66 26. 87 25. 87 
8.22 4.86 5.05 21 «92 10.00 7. 73 4.65 4.44 26.31 28. 50 
8.61 4.20 6. 90 76 89 11.85 8. 88 5. 56 4.00 23.84 25. 70 
3.85 8.10 5. 10 79 8⁴ 10. 05 6.93 6.15 8.66 22.44 19. 60 
3.85 3.80 4.35 +78 84 9.40 7.04 4.67 6.62 26. 60 18. 53 
3.40 8.15 3.50 “81 75 6. 95 7.57 8.75 6.52 23.96 17.81 
3.54 3.78 3.30 -80 «75 8.05 6.96 3.59 7.73 25. 92 24. 45 
3.70 3.87 8.85 80 77 9. 10 5. 69 3.90 8.71 25.96 24. 95 
3.85 3.77 4.65 71 82 7. 95 6.30 4.71 8.57 27.27 21.85 
4.00 3.72 5.10 -70 1.04 8.52 9.38 5.13 7.99 29. 11 25. 64 
3.78 3.34 5.95 78 1. 03 7. 90 8. 88 5. 56 7. 63 20.14 28.35 
3.80 6.80 92 80 8.10 8. 65 6.75 7.70 30. 50 23. 50 
3. 80 6.05 99 83 8. 85 10. 95 5. 05 7.00 28.10 25.50 
3.70 5.25 1.03 90 10. 05 11. 60 4. 80 8.25 30.10 30. 00 

Butter, Butter Cheese, | Eggs, se- Potatoes, | Apples, e 

* p Or- 

Year dairy, factory, | lected, per standard, | green, ew 
pound. per pound.|PeF Pound. | perpound.| dozen. |perbushel, : — ta 
Cents. Cents, Cents. Cents. Cents, | Cents. 

16.45 25.34 14.56 9.24 16. 59 50 $2.15 $3.31 * $7.29 $7.00 48.70 
14.12 20. 07 11.93 9.41 13.58 48 1.35 2.40 3.20 7.16 43.03 
18. 24.52 14. 50 11.19 14. 60 53 2.59 3.99 5. 58 6.51 42.31 
17.49 23.99 15. 19 10. 39 15.84 88 2.20 6. 03 6.97 7.40 41.50 
14.66 22.01 36.29 9.69 13.50 40 1.54 3.01 2.82 8.49 41.21 
13.50 20. 81 15. 50 9.00 13.54 52 2.82 3.73 8.11 7.39 40. 39 
14. 98 2. 89 16.23 9. 60 16. 30 97 8.49 9.07 8.16 6.12 34. 60 
16. 53 23.92 17.25 10.17 15.77 45 2.14 3.40 2.74 4.89 34.31 
17.08 24.27 18.09 10. 00 15.66 55 2.50 3. 85 3. 10 5.04 31.73 
19. 00 25.00 16. 90 10. 18 16. 30 74 2.90 5.04 4.58 5.64 33.27 
12.88 18. 92 14.97 9.75 12, 41 66 3.30 5.55 5.65 5, 06 32.11 
10.54 17.13 14.25 9.00 18.79 49 2.02 4.52 7.40 5.03 28. 97 
8.60 14.50 12. 50 8.85 10.75 28 1.80 2.25 6.25 4.73 31.86 
9.65 15.45 12.80 9.05 10.79 48 1.97 2.64 7.18 5.29 26.13 
11.03 16.46 13.75 8.68 12.14 57 2.76 4.31 8.05 5.74 31.82 
12.56 18.60 14.08 10. 66 13.55 49 2.59 4.81 10.22 5.57 32. 00 
13.99 19.90 16.02 10. 88 13. 43 43 2.54 8.4 8.85 6.15 38. 46 
11.97 19. 36 13.25 10.28 14. 98 62 2.78 3.31 8.18 5.82 34.25 
15.52 21.88 16. 80 11. 60 | 18.00 62 2.90 4.20 8.36 5.22 33.46 
13. 65 20,95 33.80 11.40 17. 80 59 2.40 4.50 7. 00 5. 53 82. 62 
11. 40 20. 70 13. 00 9. 40 19. 60 78 2.30 4.45 7.85 5.80 82, 66 
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Yearly range and average prices of grain, in cents, at Cincinnati, Ohio. Average price of live hogs, winter seasons, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
[From the report of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 1904.] 
[From the report of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 1905.] 


5 5. 15 
"ear. 7 
3. 65 
3. 90 
64 44 82 55 4 6. 60 
5⁴ 45 35 52 60 5.35 
66 ål 27 63 56h 4.35 
72 27 20 38 36 3. 80 
89 26 21 41 39 3. 35 
86 34 27 5¹ 47 3. 60 
72 36 27 62 52 8. 55 
75 41 25 59 53 4,40 
77 52 u 60 64 5. 05 
30 61 41 58 64 6. 00 
— 47 87 = 62 5 = 
Z z sè — 4. 80 
Average annual prices of staple products at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
[From the report of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 1905.] 
Nerd 0 
Tear. anthracite, 
— n. ber ion. 


1884-88 $8.02 $1. 41 $12. 81 $12. 96 $14. 49 8.04 7.43 $3.03 $2.98 87. 05 
3 9.27 1.83 12.16 11.76 13.26 6.58 6.24 2.79 2.68 6.62 
1886-87. 7.05 1.87 11.17 12.85 e 1321 9.55 7.26 3.06 3.01 6.78 
1887-88 6.77 2.44 14.79 15, 66 8 16.56 10. 01 9.75 3.68 3.68 7.63 
7.78 1.50 12.74 12.07 13. 86 12. 66 6.71 6.10 2.76 2.68 7.00 

l 5.64 1. 80 10.56 11.16 12.78 11.49 6.78 6.37 2.69 2.69 6.46 
6.88 1.30 10.58 16. 64 19.57 18.27 7.23 6.75 2.84 2.84 6.36 

8.43 1,27 11.25 14.25 16.20 15.55 7.63 7.09 2.87 2.87 6.41 

9.70 1.47 11.10 13.67 15.11 13.94 72. 2.88 2.88 6.79 

1898. 10. 67 1.68 12.55 18.35 14.76 13.18 7.58 7.20 3.07 2.94 7.23 
1894. 8. 80 2. 10 10. 95 18.15 14.10 13.40 6.34 6.69 2.53 2.55 6.35 
1895 7.64 2.07 12.70 13.25 14.60 13. 30 6.00 5.42 2.51 2.49 6.16 
1896 6.74 1,39 12.20 8.90 9.50 9.00 5.73 5.28 2.34 2.34 6.44 
1897 5.82 1.20 9.80 9.55 10.55 10.10 5.70 4.91 2.25 2.26 6.42 
1898 5.08 1.11 8.67 11.92 12, 52 13.23 5.66 4.89 2.23 2.27 6.20 
1899 5.48 1.05 10.10 12.70 13.75 13.20 Ta 5.58 2.64 2.63 6.50 
1900. 7.75 1.37 13. 95 14. 60 15, 90 15.35 „50 7.48 2.03 3.05 6.90 
1901. 9.27 2.21 18. 60 16.75 18.15 17.45 7.50 7.15 2.82 2.78 6.70 
1902. 7.92 2.20 13.35 17.35 19.50 18.60 7.92 7.86 3.25 8.25 9.00 
1908. 9. 66 1.45 15.40 17.00 19.00 18.00 9.25 9.25 3.66 3.66 8.00 
9.75 1.25 13.00 18.65 21.20 19.60 8.50 8.50 3.20 3.20 7.30 


EXHIBIT G. 
[From the Statistical Abstract for 1904.] 

In 1891 the ay farm value of hogs was $4.15. Jan 1, 1893, 
under Democratic e, was $6.41, and 1901 07 88 one was $5.98, two 
Democratic years, against January 3 i , and January 1, 
1905, $5.99, in these pecanercns years. How mia 0 are the farm: 
ers’ hogs worth than 


had 
How much aie: off is the farmer — — a bushel of timo 
ae he was able k for in 1893 an average price of $3.85 and in 
— gA. 80, in 1898. $4.84, in 1896 $3.04, against $2.88 last year, under 
ese prosperous meat 
How much better off are the farmers who owned, to the 
agricultural report, January 1, 2 35,954, 198 head of cattle other 
than milch cows, at a value of 7,882.20. an av of “$15.25, 
— — the ponn who owned January, 1 571.500 i 8,669,443 8252 z 
other than m: cows, ued a an aye 0 
How much better off are the farmers who anes 1893 had 16,424,087 
milch cows, at a value of $357,299,785, or an average of — pe 
t 16,292, oo in 1900, at a value s that had’ in 18 
ut $31.50, and the farmers t ha 1905 en 7872.464 
head, at a value of $482,272,203, or an a of -$27.50 
18 rice of sheep, of “which there was 47,273,553 in 1893, valued at 
823. an peel of $2.70, inst 41,883, 065 in 1900, valued at 
12266801 3, an ave of about $2.90, and in 1905, 1 
rous year, 45,174,423, 7 — at 127,331,880, an average of ut 


2.80. 
In 1893 we had 72 2 9 o roses oe = 185, = a 


= 62 603,06 head, and d nd 18,537,524, v anes 
9,442. an, average ay 45, and in "10085 5 — 17, 1787 702, 
f£ about $70. Was it Republican ty that made "the 
price $4 in 1900 “and $62 In 1893, and 70 ta 1 5, or was it due to 
fhe wars all over the world that crea an extra demand for them, 
that they sold for an average price of $80. 072 in 1906, or was it be- 
cause the horses are better, as most of are sold for working on 
the farms, no doubt? 


thly ran, ‘or 1 to J. und 
9 = „„ ok” ith —— Faradh ii ee e 


From Yearbook of Live Stock ree, 1881 Chicago Daily 
E Drovers’ Journal, OREN; 1905. by 


Monthly range of prices at Chicago for 1,200 to 1,800 pound native beef 
cattle during 190}, with yearly prices—Continued. 


Steers, 1,200 to 
1,800 pounds, 
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e International show cattle. Highest on open market, $7. 
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native corn-fed western steers for 1904, with yearly averages. 
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Monthly average prices for grass western steers at Chicago for seven 
years. 
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while western range receipts were over 90,000 larger than 
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Classified receipts of cattle at Chicago for the last eighteen years. 
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Green hide prices since 1854 in St. Louis. 


Year. Year. 


Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
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Prices of hides at Chicago, with comparisons of previous years. 
CHICAGO PACKER HIDES, 1905. 


D o 9 A 3 
> 3 2 E — > 2 — 8 
3. 3. 388 | | & 3 8 
ag an 8 3 88 8 2 8. 
33 3 3 S 4 
Date. 3 a3 3 2 = 2 2 2 
— 3 8882 p3 8 8 2 s 
pa 2” pa ga — 2 3 
if i 1% |sti¢ |S |} 2/3/12] 2 
M ja im la | lm 1a 4 24 
al EIAN, E | 
Jan ......../$13. 80 $12, 50 $13. 81 $12. 87 812. 87 $12. 03 $11. 75 811. 99 819.50 $9. 25 $11. 993 
Feb. «| 13.49) 12. 47) 18.81 12. 65, 10.50, 9.25) 11.993 
Mar 13.00 12.41 13.98) 13. 10| 12. 11.92 10.87 9.37} 11. 969 
12.65 14.75 13.76 12. 10.25 9.50 12.282 
eres 4 13.25 1.11 14. : 10.37 9.02 12. 658 
2 13.42 13.08 14.63 14.15 13.12 12.55 10.25 9.46) 12.586 
13.11 14.50 13. 12 13. 10.27) 9.56] 12. 712 
13.65 14. 73| 14.37 13. 10.82 9,95) 18.401 
14.30 14.47 11.29 10.00 13.433 
14.41 14.5% 11.25) 10.04 13.520 
14.57 14. 60) 11.85 10.50) 13. 7 
14.75) 14.75 11. 70 10.67 13. 864 
14.44 13.91 10.77 9.76 12. 847 
12. 65| 11.67 9.10 8.15 10. 633 
12.64 11.19 9.610 7.69 10.283 
14.41 12.42 0.50) 9.10 11.549 
12.88 11. 53| 0.19) 8.54 10,878 
11.89 11.09) 9.93) 8.42 10.614 
12.07 11.55 0.01] 8.50 11.021 
10.74 10.43 9.50 7.32) 10.045 
9.33 8.94 8.27 6.36, 8.810 
7.4 6.94 6.63} 5.25 6.980 
9.48 8.60 7.410 6.42 8.475 
894 6.39| 5.41 4.880 3.81 5.156 
1898. 6.45 5.49 5.20 4.07 5.505 
1892... 7.46) 6. 5.87 4.31) 6.318 
Average prices of Chicago packer and country hides for 1908 with 


comparisons. 
PACKER HIDES. 
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3 233 33 34 

: a |3 5 3 a 2 2 = 

Z — * i=) zZ E a zZ a 
Cents.| Cents.| Cents.) Cents, Cents. Cents.) Cents.| Cents. Cents. 
Ki 9.46 11. 25 9.75 9.09 | 8.53 | 7.78 | 9.62 | 7.69 
9.88 11.40 10. 20 8.08 | 8.49 | 8.45 | 8.97 7.45 
8.97 10. 75 | 9.81 8.34 | 7.81 | 8.31 | 8.37 | 6.96 
10. 31 |12. 08 10. 93 9.18 | 8.93 | 9.08 | 8.93 | 7.58 
11.15 13. 60 12. 00 9.60 | 9.3) | 9.40 8.90 7.75 
-50 12.56 14. 93 13. 87 10. 82 10. 82 {10.82 | 9.18 | 8.18 
15.06 13. 81 15. 25 |13. 81 12. 25 12. 87 11. 50 10. 079. 00 
15.75 14. 17 15.45 13. 95 13. 70 13. 25 11. 95 10. 75 | 9.70 
15.81 14.31 15.50 14. 00 18.96 13. 43 12. 00 25| 9.68 
15.65 14. 15 15. 25 13. 75 13.60 12. 90 11. 75 10. 95 9.70 
15. 87 14. 44 15. 43 14. 06 13. 81 13. 12 12. 00 11. 31 10. 00 
16.00 14. 43 15. 81 14. 43 14. 12 13. 43 12. 81 11. 75 10. 50 
13.43 12. 30 13. 89 12. 55 11. 42 11.02 10. 40 10. 00 8.69 
14. 56 12. 20 [14.09 13. 23 13. 12 12. 72 11. 88 11.85 9.99 
15.43 18.99 14. 88 14. 85 14. 96 14. 88 14. 11 12. 20 10. 59 
14.36 13. 26 14. 45 13. 91 13. 18 13. 10 12. 90 10. 80 9.78 
11.77 10. 93 12.67 11. 71 10. 62 10. 47 10.27 9. 12 8. 13 
11. 72 10.62 12. 71 11. 14 9.92 | 9.59 | 9.19 | 9.61 | 7.68 
13.37 12. 33 12. 45 12. 40 11. 21 10. 14 10. 02 10. 62 9.15 
40 11. 48 12. 93 11. 52 10. 68 {10.12 | 9.91 10. 17 8. 52 
00 11. 08 12.09 11. 16 10. 68 10. 59 10. 24 9.93 | 8.46 


Average prices of Chicago packer and country hides for 1908 with 
comparisons —Continued. 


CHICAGO COUNTRY HIDES, 1905. 
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37 10.14) 10. 9.20 8. 10.747 
. 9. 71 10. 9. 8. 0. 718 
. 50 9. 92 10. 9. 8. 0.792 
. 94 10. 25 11. 9. 8. 11.032 
35] 10.86 11. 10.84 9. 11.263 
12. 10. 62 12. 11. 9. 11.872 
12. 11.260 12. 96) 12. 07 9. 12. 532 
N 11.87 13. 25) 12. 9. 985 
13. 42 11. 95 13.38 12. 10. 13. 187 
65 12.28 13. 12.78 10. 13.504 
12. 52 11. 13. 407 


: i 8.19 7.84 14.43 9.91. 
. 10. 9.88 9.86) 15.81 11.4 
: : 12. 45 11. 07| 15.76, 13.78 . 
i : 10.96| 9. 11. 897 
; i 8.40 7. 9.734 
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41 8,55 8. 7.78 8. 9.404 
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9.30 8.73 9. 8.26 8. 9.400 
10.13 9.58 10. 9.58 8. 10.276 
9.90 8.85 9. 9.4 8. 9. 986 
8.65, 7.88) 8. 8.8 7. 9.009 
6.86] 6. 21 6. 6.36} 5. 6.996 
7.97% 7.26 7. 7.860 6. 8.205 
441 4.02 4. 3.78 8. 4.917 
4.57] 3.91] 4. 3.6 4. 5.072 
5.30 4.49 4. 4.28 5. 5.764 


The price of hides is, after all, the best index of supply and demand. 


It will be observed that South American hides were dearer in 1905 and 
1904 than at any time in twenty years. It should be interesting and 


instructive to readers of Hide and Leather to discover that conditions 
affecting the supply and cost of hides are substantially the same in 
South America as in our own country. 

THE SUPPLY OF PACKER HIDES. 

The actual slaughter of cattle at five leading western packing points 
for 1905 shows an increase of 295,000 head from 1904, but a decrease 
of 127,772 head from 1903. This table gives the detailed figures: 

Slaughter of cattle at five points for three years. 
1904. 1903, 
1.939, 152 2,163, 031 
1, 012, 665 1, 083, 384 
642, 766, 870 
406, 467 404, 937 
766, 232 821, 433 
4,766, 793 | 5,189, 655 


It is evident from this showing that the supply of packer hides is 


not keeping pace with the inc consumption of leather caused 
by the increased population and prosperity of the country. 
APPENDIX I. 
EXHIBIT A. 


{Letters from harness manufacturers showing quantity and value of 
leather used in heavy harness.] 
Sr. Louis, January 18, 1906. 
Mr. CHARLES H. WEISSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Your kind favor of 15th to hand. In response to same 
we give you herewith weight of the leather used on the heavy farm- 
team harnesses. Weight of same would be from 35 to 45 pounds, ac- 
cording to the grade. The value of the leather would be 45 cents per 
pound for cut stock, based on to-day’s prices of harness leather. In 
order to make one dozen heavy full-leather horse collars it would take 
2 85 to 90 feet of collar leather, which is worth to-day 19 cents per 


‘oot. 
Trust information is satisfactory. If anything further is required, 
we shall be pleased to furnish same, and remain 

Yours, very truly, 


— — 


1909. 
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Sr. PAUL, MINN., January 19, 1906. 


Hon. CHARLES H. WEISSE, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sm: Replying to your communication of the 15th, would state 
the amount of leather used in a heavy team harness ran according 
to the style and dimensions, from 35 to 60 pounds. Think the average 
for this section is about 45 poneis per set, for two horses, and costs 
(cut stock), not counting labor for cutting, if average good stock is 

sed, $22.50 at the present price of leather, The labor on an average- 
priced team harness, by hand, about $6.50 per set. A good ordinary 
team horse collar has 85 feet of leather, and which is worth $17 per 
dozen. Labor, from $5.50 to $6.50 per dozen. 

It seems to the writer, when we consider, according to the best statis- 
tics at hand, there is a world shortage on hides, and especially when the 
price of cattle is not at all based on the value of the hide, which is 
considered a by product only and really benefits only the large packers, 
who control both the hide and leather market to-day, the tariff ought 
to come off. There is no considerable number of people benefited by 
high-priced hides, as the percentage of country hides taken off is very 
small indeed compara to a few years ago, before the time when large 

ackers inaugurated their pesar system of furnishing dressed beef 
o all the small markets throughout the country, thereby cutting off 
the local killing by the small butchers. ‘The gre 4 increased demands 
for different kinds of leathers has, during the past two years, made it 
very difficult for manufacturers to secure sufficient quantity of certain 
kinds of leather to supply their needs. Tanners outside of what is 
ordinarily called the “ trust” claim that they afe unable to secure hides 
at a price sufficient to run their tanneries at a full capacity. 
Very truly, yours, 


CHICAGO, January N, 1906. 
Hon. CHARLES H. WEISSE 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: In reply to yours of 15th instant, the cost of leather in 
roducing heavy farm team harness is from $10 to $20 per set; the 
abor from $3 to $6 per set. For heavy full-leather horse collars cost 

8 leather is from $15 to $20 per dozen, and labor from $4 to $10 per 
ozen. 

This information is not definite, but there is considerable difference 
as to both cost of materials and labor, depending upon the grade and 
heft of the harnesses and collars. 

Very truly, yours, 8 


Kansas City, Mo., January 19, 1906. 
Hon. CHARLES H. WEISSE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: Replying to yours of the 15th, will say that in a single 
set of heavy farm team harness there is about 40 pounds of leather, at 
about a valuation of 45 cents per pound. In a dozen full-leather horse 


` collars there are about 100 feet of collar leather, at 21 cents per foot. 


Trusting this will be satisfactory, we remain, 
Yours, very truly, 


EXHIBIT B. 


Letters from manufacturers of plow shoes and plow boots, sh 
I quantity of leather used and its value per pair.) cre 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A., January 20, 1906. 
Mr. CHARLES H. WEISSE , s Boies 


Sheboygan Falls, Wis, y 

Dear Sin: We have your favor of the 15th Instant, inquiring as to 
a 5 of leather used in producing heavy grain-leather plow shoe 
an = 

It takes fully 23 feet to cut a regular height (6 inches low sh 
and for the lowest plow boot we make, which 14 inches, it Bka fully 
43 * eet The leather we are using now costs 19 cents a foot. 

fours, truly, 


CHICAGO, January 18 
Mr. CHARLES H. WEISSE : ry 18, 1906 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Replying to yours of the 15th, figures such as you ask for 
necessarily will vary in different institutions, according to "the size of 
the last, height of shoe, and quality. Those we give below are the ones 
in use in our establishment, and apply to standard height, last, and 
quality made for workingmen. $ 

in is used, for which we 


Six — Se cents to T opice ye aris 5 : Ang: 

are as cents per foot, w e usual discount. It requires’ 

2h feet per pair; about quarter of a foot for the at te apas 

which is cut out of 7-cent leather. The strap on leather is usually got 
e sides. On shoes made 


out of serap which falls from the cutting of 
the above constitute all the leather in 


erie without any trimmings, 
he upper. 

In sole leather it is hard to give any idea of the amount, for differ- 
ent stocks are used for outsoles, slip soles, counter, and heels, and the 
total weight in the shoe can only be arrived at by footing up the esti- 
mates for these different parts and divid by the average cost of the 
leather. In this way we arrive at about pounds. As to cost, there 
is considerable variation, according to the quality of the leather used. 
An outsole cut from leather tanned from uth American dry hides, 
at 244 cents per pound, to-day’s market, would cost about 24 cents per 
pair on our dies; inner soles, about 73 cents; slip soles, 63 cents: the 
counter, at 73 cents; the heel and top lift, 10 cents; total of 56 cents. 
If domestic-slaughter sole leather is used, about 23 cents should be added 
to the allowance for the outsole. 

The amount of stock used in boots varies according to the height. 
We have made boots which take only 53 feet per pair, and from that up 
to 6. These would be cut from 


„ 


heavier weight 


Trusting that this information will be satisfactory, and ready to 
serve you farther, 
Yours, truly, — 


XLIV——25 


APPENDIX K. 
EXHIBIT A. 
[Telegrams showing weights of western hides.] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., January E, 1906. 

CHARLES H. WEISSE, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 
Three thousand October hides shipped by one dealer average 50 
pounds, including all selections 25 pounds and up. 


~~ Gutcaco, ILL., January 15, 1908. 
Hon. CHARLES H. WEISSE, 


Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: Shipments of hides received from small packer in Mon- 

tana to-day. After sorted 25 pounds and up, the hides, 1,055 green 

salted, averaged 564 pounds. 
Yours, truly, 


KANSAS Crry, MO., January 16, 1906. 
Hon. CHARLES H. WEISSE, 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: The hides sold in Kansas City during the month of Octo- 
ber * Sopranai this year, 25 pounds and up, averaged 48 to 50 pounds, 
ours, truly, 8 


Darrox, OHIO, January 16, 1906. 
Hon. CHARLES H. WEISSE. 
Deag Sır: Our hide collections in September, 1905, averaged 52 
ponds for 25 and upward. Indianapolis collections averaged about 
e same, 


Exursir B. 
[Letters quoting freight rates of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway on green and dry hides.] 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND Sr, PAUL RAILWAY, 
icago, January 20, 1906. 


Confirm my telephone message of this date, following are present 
rates from nyer, Colo., to Chicago, III.: 
Hides, green : 
a ig: OE RS TTTTkT—T—T—. ̃ ——̃̃̃ —-—-— 81. 25 
FE an oe a 10 
Hides, dry: 
Ia G-to "Se SE Ry a oe 2. 05 
pO ae CO” REE ee a BE ee — - 95 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAILWAY, 
Chicago, January 20, 1906. 
Confirm! my telephone message of this date, following are present 
rates from Butte, Mont., to Chicago, III.: 
Hides, green: 
T a ee $2.10 
a a 5 der 100 pounds „„ 1. 157% 
FFVVFPCUCCCC P 3. 10 
, eine.. 1. 80 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAILWAY, 
Chicago, January 20, 1906. 
gr Ena 3 NA message of this date, following are present 
a 2 


rates from e City, Utah, to Chicago, III 
Hides, green: 
E. C. Jas. per: 100: pounds. —2 — $2.20 
5 C. 2 per 100 pounds- mi = L39 
Hides, 8 
L. CL, per 100 pounds Pes AER — B80 
C. L., per 100 pounds_--__--___-- —üä 1. 57 


Exursir C. 
showing ocean freight rates on m and dry hides, 
[Letters g 5 a baled} gree: y loose 


c H.W: New York, January 22, 1906. 

Hon. CHARLES H. WEISSE, 

y Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In reply to your esteemed favor of the 20th instant we 
beg to quote pa the following freights : 
ry hides from Mexico, loose, 20 cents each and 5 per cent primage. 
Dry hides from Mexico, when baled up, three-fourths cent per pound 
lus r cent. 

p W. SP hides from Mexico, three-eighths cent per pound plus 5 per cent. 
Dry hides from Central America, in bales, 14 cents per pound net. 
Dry hides from South American ports, aes cents each plus 5 per 

cent, and light-house dues 86 cents per ton, wharfage 12 cents per ton. 

These are export entry ae 
If we_can get you any further information, please command vs. 

Yours, truly, 


New York, January 23, 1 
Hon. CHARLES H. WEISSE, d y 23, 1906. 
H 


ouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Refe to your previous inquiry about freight rates, we 
give you below the following quotations which we received this morning, 
ang whieh ratte, Buffalo’ bid — — 914 n dred weig! 

From cutta : Buffalo es, per un weight; goatsk 
70s. per 14 hundredweight. nnn 


Nore.—Sixty shillings equal $14.75; 70s. equal 817.20. 5 
New Tonk, January N, 1906. 


— 


on. CHARLES H. WEISSE, 
x Congress, Washington, D. O. 
Dear Sie: Referring to our communication regardin 
rates, our freight t gets us the following: = ig the freight 
London to New York, goatskin hides, 15s. plus 10 per cent for 2,240 
pounds (on deck), 
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New York to Milwaukee, goatskin hides, 80 cents per 100 pounds, 
um 30,000 pounds; less than carload, 35 cents per 100 pounds. 
London to New York, dry hides, loose, 27.6s. plus 10 per cent; in 
bales, 22.6s. plus 10 per cent. 
New York to peo yr dry hides, loose, 50 cents per 100 pounds; 


in bales, 35 cents per 100 3 20,000 pounds. 

If we can be of any service to you here, please command us. 

We are importing dry Batavia cowhides, Meet dB TAT about 8 pounds 
average, which we have sold very extensively your neighborhood, and 
we expect some in next month, and can offer gea about 1,000 of them, 
subject to previous sale, at 36 cents per pound. 

If you are interested in them, y advise us. 

Hongkong-New York rates are not obtainable here, but we estimate 
25 per cent for green salted. 

Yours, truly, 

{According to the above letter of January 17, the rate on green 
salted hides from London to New York is 15s. plus 10 per cent for 
2,240 pounds (on deck), which is about 33 cents per’ hundred, or 68 
cents pee hundred to Milwaukee in less than carload lots, against a 
rate of $2.10 for less than carload lots from Butte, on green salted 
hides to Chicago, and a rate of $2.20 on less than carload lots on green 
salted hides from Salt Lake City, making a difference in the stock 
about the same as the difference in the tariff, or, according to the aver- 
age country hide prices since the duty has been on, a difference 
in the value of hides from there about the same as the duty, and the 
man from Butte, Mont., doesn't receive any more for his hides if he 
ships them to Chicago than the man from ndon. d, who ships 
to Chicago, which is the greatest hide market in the world. How does 
the 15 per cent duty protect the man in Butte, and is it not the rail- 
roads that fix the price 71] 


APPENDIX L. 


A COMPARISON OF THE WoRLD’s CATTLE STATISTICS—TABULATION OF 
: OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


[By Alfred Seymour Jones in the London (England) Leather Trades Re- 
view. Reprinted in Hide and Leather, issue of January 27, 1906.] 


WHY HIDES ARE DEARER. 


“I am Inclined to say that the increase in cattle has not kept 
with the constantl 3 demand for leather brought about by 
increase in population, new industries, factories, and wealth.” (Alfred 
Seymour Jones, English leather trade authority.) { 

uch has been said and written to explain the cause of, or causes 
for, the advance in the values of hides during recent times. Among 
the causes advanced the following have been especially urged: That 
the birth rate of cattle has not kept pace with the birth rate of human 
beings. That when a country becomes a manufacturing area it does 
so at the expense of the depletion of the head of cattle. That rinder- 

t and drought have caused serious losses. That more people to-day 

uy leather n formerly. That war, during recent years, has, at 
least in two countries, accounted for large declines in local herds. 

In order to ascertain whether these causes are we must take the 
official returns for all those countries which at present furnish them 
and, at the same time, compare in a relative sense the demands of the 
population for leather. 

n all cases I give the maximum head first, then the minimum, and 
when necessary the latest returns. he are extracted from offi- 
cial returns during the past twenty-five years. The comments following 
each are my own. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


6575. p Oe at a ae 11, 674, 026 
22222 . eo 9. 832, 417 
The progress of increase has been steady for over twenty-five year 
and the total head has never been so large as it is 5 aad 

It is 88 note and to remember when comparing the res 
for the United States that the British board of agriculture say: 
live imports of cattle for 1904 numbered 8 550,000 head, or 27,000 
more than for 1903. The increase came from the United States, whence 
100,000 more cattle were received than in 1903, equal to 72 per cent.” 


We will now turn our attention to the four leading continental coun- 


Russia in Europe, including Poland and Caucasia. 
RUSSIA. 


tries. 


1888 2 

1903.————k 2. 88 

1904 (estimated) — re ots 
CAUCASIA. f 

1992 . 625, 600 

55 3, 515, 590 

1904 (estimated) 2; 892) 841 


The official Russian returns for 1904 show a decline, and from my 
knowledge of that country I should put the reduction down to the un- 
satisfactory yee situation which has existed there for some years 

t 


ast, but with the establishment of good government the total head of 
Pattie should be largely augmented. The country is especially suited 
to the rearing of cattle. 
GERMANY. 
1900 (latest) _--------------------------------------- 18, 939, 692 
Le eee recone CaP eRe aN STEEN a Pw ERENT E AD A OS 


I have gone back thirty years in the case of Germany to ascertain if 
there is any justification for the plea that “when a country has become 
a manufacturing area it does so to the depletion of the head of cattle.” 

I think no one will deny that the Fatherland, since the war of 1870, 
which brought her unity, has become a large manufacturing country. 


Yet from 1873 up to date each year shows a steady and progressive 
increase in her cattle. 
FRANCE, 
— 14, 928, 550 
— 13, 104, 970 
TOE 14, 103, 090 
been continuous up to 1902. 
AUSTRIA. 
1900 (isst) ᷑᷑O———ʃ 298998828 


— 7,425,212 


—— ͤ ne — — 


en T.. ie 783, 365 
DET Se NOE SN IN a een Rae er eae 8. 279, 193 

In the instance of Austria I had to go as far back as 1869 to find the 
minimum. It is regrettable that both countries afford no later dates 
than those given, but each country shows a remarkable and steady in- 


In referring to the above countries, the British board of agriculture 
says: “So far as the head of the five leading European countries are 
concerned, viz, Russia in Europe, Germany, United Kingdom, France, 
and Austria, there would ap to have m a general adyance in 
numbers. The combined h are greater by nearly 22 per cent than 
they were some thirty years ago. If the older figures may be trusted, 
the percentage of rise in Austria was the greatest, or something like 28 
per cent, as against 20 per cent in France and Germany and 13 per 
cent in our own country.” 
UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 


a A A SA RSE SE EO RS a S e] 
23, 820, 608 
61, 241, 907 
“The heads of the United States have, according to the official data, 
shown no growth whatever since this country began,“ say the British 
board of agriculture. 
It will perhaps be of interest if I give the statistics since 1870: 


r p REPS SSR SAS IR RRS eS 


22, 336 
The census of 1900 included spring 


The above are census figures. 
calves, a procedure, it is explained, adopted in only a few instances in 
the enumerations of 1890, 1880, and 1870. 


r SIN I . OO ID Py os SIS a SY 61, 424, 599 

—— 61, 764, 433 

RE 61, 049, 315 

RMS RA er Oa 61, 241, 907 

It appears to me that had the annual census been taken on 1900 

basis there would have been no falling off, but a fairly steady total 
during the past five years. 


CANADIAN DOMINION. 


1901 (last) — 5,576,451 
ar.) OS SE) eee ‚ — eee 6 „80 

The data collected at the census for the following provinces do not 
agree with those published by the provincial governments, consequently 


are not comparable with above: 


ONTARIO. 

—— I SIE ̃7˙ p. rrr ey 1 “hy BEET 
T ͤ ͤ SRS Le Set I eee 

The increase has been constant annually. 

MANITOBA. 

0 ee — 810, 577 
282, 343 
306, 943 
591, 739 
231, 827 

$ NEW BRUNSWICK. 
3 . 5 227, 196 
181. — ůlw— — 204, 692 

, NEWFOUNDLAND., 

1901 (laat ü maa eaea t 82, 767 
1891___--_-__.-----------_-__-- — — 23, 828 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
1891___-----.__---.~----------~-----—--------.-----. 324, 772 
1901 (last) — —— 316, 174 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


112, 779 
90, 722 


1, 365, 829 
969, 312 
With the exception of two Provinces, Canada as a whole has steadily, 

year by year, increased her store of cattle. 


Australian commonwealth. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


1898 2. 150, 057 
1902 = 1.741.226 
Tt — 1; 880, 578 


This State every three years reaches 2,000,000 head, and in subse- 
quent two years loses ground. Drought possibly has something to do 
with it. 


VICTORIA. 
1, 782, 881 
1, 286, 267 
+ „384 

Census taken every ten years. 
QUEENSLAND. 
1805.._.-----—----—-—..-=--~-----------.-.----=------- 6, 822, 401 
1903 (last)------------------------—_-----------.---. 2,481, 717 


This State has reduced her head of cattle steadily since 1895, and 
appears to be going out as a live-stock producer. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA, EXCLUDING NORTHERN TERRITORY. 


1891... —— — 859, 938 
1 213, 343 
1 244, 610 


This State has been declining in head of cattle for some years, fall 
below 300,000 in 1897. Fears Calling 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Gr 0 =- 497, 917 
1887 4 


—— . ESS — „ 


This State shows an annual increase since 1887. 


1909. 


TASMANIA, 


NEW ZEALAND. 


1, 736, 850 
1, 203, 024 

Here, too, the increase has been year by year. 

It can scarcely be maintained that the vast area of Australia, 
1,902,447,000 acres, and of New Zealand, 67,041,000 acres, are cattle- 
raising countries; yet, excepting Queensland, the total head of cattle 
has been fairly maintained in spite of the drought, etc. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPS. 


2, 303, 582 
1, O77, 044 


NATAL. 


— 626, 727 
ee IT —— 278, 558 
This colony shows a continuous increase since 1898. 
. RHODESIA. 
2 ae CE ES (SOEs E EN S E E SS E EES N 114, 592- 
r ̃ SE AR ESR RADIA E A 544 
A new colony with great promise. 
TRANSVAAL, 
200, 000 
K 50, 000 


These are official estimates. 
URUGUAY. 


Returns show a fairly continuous advance up to 1900. 
ARGENTINA. 


21, 961, 657 


1888 
2 RD) | tine ew Be el Se ot Sen ee ST 21, 701, 526 


Unfortunately this important cattle-raising state provides no regular 
or recent statistics, but we may reasonably expect a further decline, be- 
cause as agriculture increases it is the invariable rule for live stock to 
make way for the plow. 


1, 233, 051 
1, 004, 175 
1, 035, 104 


5, 142, 457 


1, 282, 341 
1, 044, 976 


It is doubtful whether Japan, in spite of her 94,499,000 acres, will 
ever be a serious cattle-raising country. The area of the pasture land 
is limited, and the prevalence of bamboo grass a constant source of 
danger to live stock; nor is she likely, in my opinion, for many years 
yar to vecais; outside of her army and navy requirements, a large user 
of leather. 


SIBERIA AND STEPPES. 

4, 946, 800 
4, 154, 450 
4, 483, 585 


942, 087 
819, 251 


2, 217, 659 


2, 588, 526 
2, 138, 315 


1, 767, 974 


1890 estimated by authorities. 
SWITZERLAND. 


1, 340, 375 
856 


2, 594, 359 
2, 227, 757 
2; 586, 204 


1, 016, 617 
950, 201 


1, 720, 150 
1, 242, 445 


Increase slow, but steady throughout. 
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INDIAN EMPIRE. 


India plays no small part in influencing hide values. The number of 
bovine animais is so large that I give the totals for the past five years 
of enumeration returns: 


87, 069, 789 
— 87, 737, 930 
— 87, 288, 933 


In comparing these figures we must bear in mind that in 1899 Sind 
was not included, and in 1902 and 1903 the largest 83 of Bengal 
was not included. Had it been enumerated I think it would have been 


found that India shows little or no decline in numbers. 
CEYLON. 


1, 476, 747 
1, 347, 827 
1, 421, 533 


CONCLUDING SUMMARY. 


The foregoing official returns, though not up-to-date, will furnish 
us with some indication of the position of the cattle herds of the major 

rtion of the world. It omits such important countries as China, 

orea, Manchuria, Malay States, Africa (general), and many South 
American states. A careful study of the figures will show that the 
herds have been fairly maintained, if not increased, in many important 
instances, and that when a country becomes a manufacturing area the 
tendency is to increase the herds. If that is true, what are the causes 
for the apparent scarcity? I am inclined to say that the increase in 
herds has not kept pace with the constantly increasing demand for 
leather brought about by increase in population, new industries, fac- 
torles, and wealth. 

This increased demand has been met somewhat in the past by the 

litting machine, which made a hide or skin from two to four 
times as far as formerly, but even that limit has m passed. ‘The in- 
troduction of electricity was heralded as the abolitionist of leather 
belting, . more belting is being made to-day in leather, textile, and 
rubber than ever, and electric works have become large users of leather. 
In boots and shoes we have become extravagant. Our forefathers were 
not content if a boot did not last a few years; it had to be soled and 
heeled until the 1 5 was done. Where are the boot-repairing shops, 
the cobbler, Clogs in Lancashire and Yorkshire are giving 
place to boots. n the Continent sabots no longer find favor. In- 
creased facilities of locomotion—electric cars, motor cars, palatial 
steamers, etc.—all make for increased consumption of leather, even to 
alteration in style of footwear. 

We have, in my opinion, to recognize that the social and mechanical 
revolution during the past two dedes accounts for a very large share 
of the increased demand. 

The wars in South Africa and Manchuria must have depleted the 
world’s accumulation of leather, and while raging brought grist to the 
suppliers; but war always leaves evil effects on commerce which time 
alone can repair. : 

In conclusion, the fo: ing statistics do not in all cases bring us up- 
to-date; but looking at the various countries in the light of their his- 
tory and over the events of the past few years, especially where we 
have no returns, I think that we may reasonably sum up the situation: 
“The herds of the world have increased in proportion to demand in a 
declining ratio.” 


APPENDIX M. 
Imports of cattle. 


Dutiable. 
Number. Value. 
134,825 | $666,749 
217,092 | 1,494,765 
$28,773 | 2,565,497 
291,012 | 2,856, 592 
199, 128 | 2,225, 009 
179, 961 | 2,055,079 
144,773 | 1,657,706 
94,099 1, 233, 626 
64, 694 935, 673 
15,372 | 230,751 
d Esports of cattle. 
[From Agricultural Year Book, 1904.] 
Average 
Year. Number. Value price. 
894, 607 | $35, 099, 095. 00 888. 95 
237,094 | 26,082, 428. 00 90. 68 
859,278 | 33, 461,922. 00 93.14 
831,722 | 80, 603, 796. 00 92.26 
$72,461 | 84, 560, 672.00 92.79 
$92,190 | 36,357, 451.00 92. 70 
439,255 | 37,827, 500. 00 86.12 
389,490 | 30, 516,833.00 78.35 
$97,286 | 80, 635, 153.00 77.11 
459,218 | 37,566, 980. 00 81.81 
392,884 | 29, 902, 212. 00 76.11 
402,178 | 29, 848, 986. 00 74.22 
593,409 | 42,256, 291. 00 71.21 
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Maron 26, 


tai — 2 of cats per cent added to the price of these cattle, no doubt, 
accord * the man from Iowa’s idea, the home mar ket, and the 
ag of 15 per cent on hides added to the price of these cattle when = 
hides are sold in the foreign market and must pay 15 21 cent gg Ohad 
get back in the United States. Won't the hide be worth less the duty 
and freight in the foreign 8 and then don't the cattle sell for 
less here than they would if h ides’ came og here oo we being the 
largest tanning country in the world, and use them? Or was it because 
we imported $28,773 head in 1897 and only ly 15,372 in 1904 t that caused 
these large exports and the difference in price of $21.50 lower in 1904? 


Imports of hides and skins. 


Value. 

$64, 763, 146 

52, 006, 
58, 031, 613 

3 85 

* 
57, 985, 698 
41, 988, 043 
36, 068, 932 
27, 868, 026 
80, 520, 177 
26, 122, 942 
16, 784, 152 
28, 847, 896 
26, 850, 218 
27, 930, 759 


In 1898 we tanned 126,243,595 pounds of imported hides, with = 
duty on. In 1904 we tanned 85, 370,168, or a decrease of over 50 
cent of hides that we pay a duty on, which shows that in the tann 
business this class of stock has been decreasing use we can't get 
the raw material free. In 1898 we tanned hides that come in free, 

so-called “skins,” to the extent of 54,607,534 unds, and in 1904 
103,024,752 pounds, an increase of almost 1 Per cent, showin: 
plainly th ‘that vee we have the raw material free we can compete wi 

e world in producing leather, and if we have free hides will tan 
sufficient leather to 2 the needs of the whole world, employing 
American capital and American labor. 


Ezport of hides. 
Value. 
643 $3,246, 887 
949 | 1,224,409 
947 906, 504 
749 | 1,064,952 
256 804, 674 
840 929,117 
073 | 1,015,082 
166 2,338, 580 
3824 |- 3,858,946 
859 2,310,323 


Export of hides is caused by the use of different grades of es for 
diferent purposes, as, in orđer to make the different Bides of shoes, 
they must have leather made out of different kinds of hides to produce 
the shoe at the lowest possible price. 


Imports of all kinds of leather and kid gloves and — other manu- 
factures of leather. 


2 
55 
& 


$12,952,519 | $6,571,344 
4,909,231 | 6, 190,984 
5,173,566 | 6, 120, 601 
5,021,846 | 6, 295, 989 
9122 2.68851 
5,287,707 | 5,878, 940 
5,625,145 | 5, 788, 980 
6,337,664 | 6,945,507 
6,098,005 | 7, 362, 137 
6,868,343 | 6, 959, 695 


rts of leather consist ee of fine ss manufactured kid shoes, 

taney. gloves, and fine glish rein and saddle leather, which is 
— s used for the fine trade in the large cities, and costs a are deal 
more than the American goods, and d not be produced in America 
on account of the difference in tanning and currying. Enameled 
leather, which we have never been able to make successfully on account 
of our tanning, Germany and France having the quality ot bark that 
is necessary to make these goods, which we can not secure except by 
going over there and buying it from them. 


Exports of leather and manufactures of leather. 


1G Bre en — — — —— . 


1897. $19, ety a8 
i EET ES OE ae Ra 20,242, 7 
18 15, 615, jor 
18: 4, 283, 492 
i Rae esd 1 ee ee a oS H, 912, 154 
189: 12, 084, 781 
p U7 TTT A AOTER URT SS Fs 278, 847 
Exports of leather increased about 90 per cent in =e four 2 from 
1893 to 1896, so-called “ dull and panic years,” and from 1897 to 1905, 


such prosperous years, only increased about 95 per cent, showing plainly 

that when hides were on the free list the exports of manufactures of 

leather increased more rapidly. = 
Statistics of boot and shoe manufacture in the United States. 


{From the Census Report of 1900.] 


1, 257, 746 994 
1,740, 175 2,280 
789, 618 719 
683; 100 995 

5, 851, 482 5, 563 
3,781,476 8, 992 
254, 882 207 
280, 166 296 
289, 345 397 
293, 244 788 
8 

* 

499; 609 895 
863, 965 1,182 
37,577,680 | 58, 645 
44,567,702 | 67,874 
1, 185, 961 1,117 
972, 584 1,309 
8,123,481 | 12,007 
3, 956, 774 7,912 
3; 153, 255 4,421 
2; 811, 098 5, 162 
11,983,239 | 15, 796 
11,950,891 | 15, 361 
"7,549,142 | 12,718 
3.170, 318 5,743 
6, 860, 480 9.144 
5, 394, 799 7,616 
2, 478, 626 2,507 
2, 621, 606 2,036 


Exports of boots and shoes. 


Year. Pairs. Value, 
5,315,699 | $8,057, 697 
4,642,531 | 7, 238, MO 
4,197, 566 6, 665, 017 
3, 966, 766 6, 182, 098 
8, 494, O41 5, 526, 290 
3,016, 720 4, 726, 656 
1, 881, 277 2, 711, 885 
1, 307, 031 1, 816, 538 
1,224,484 | 1, 708, 224 
1,086,235 | 1, 436, 686 

822,412 1, 010, 228 

a e 500,754 
* 

745,112 914, 974 

551, 661, 343 


Boots and eg from 1893 to 1896, increased about 100 per 
and from 1901 to 1904 increased only about 30 per cent, showing 
the percen — in was much larger when we had free hides 
when we ha uty on. 


THREE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-NINE DOLLARS A YEAR IS WHAT ILLINOIS 
MINERS GET—BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS REPORT SHOWS THIS WAS 
AVERAGE PAY FOR 1905—199 WERE KILLED AND 535 INJURED AT 
WORK—WHILE THE OPERATORS CRY “ OVERPRODUCTION,” THEY ARE 
OPENING NEW MINES. 


[By W. C. Roberts.] 


SPRINGFIELD, April 8, 1906. 

The bureau of labor statistics demonstrates in glaring figures why 
the Illinois miners are seeking an advance in w. e 386 em- 

loyees who work T eiA in the mines an sans of only 
gar 9 last year. receiyed an average of only one hundred 
seventy-five days’ . They earned an aggregate of $20, 214.344. 

The value at the mouths of the pits of the coal they mined was $38,- 
689,514. What the operator received for his coal in the different mar- 
kets to which it was shipped is not given. The figures are taken from 
npa made by the operators and the amount for which the coal was 

d omitted by them. 

Another feature of the report that establishes the 8 of the min- 


d 
This was before the shot-firers ows —— enacted. ‘Since the law went 


into effect there have been fewer violent deaths. The operators do not 
like the law, because the miners In their new t demand t 
the operators pay the shot firers. The miners 


of the operators to make a in mines as safe as 
therefore they should pay the shot firers, who, 
were necessary for that purpose. 


WHAT THE REPORT SHOWS. 
„ 1d ie 25 Th fol tg table cane many peara — 
re v oss. e follow es 
facts ot ret the miners : 


Table showing mining statiatics for 1905 and 1904. 


1904. 
Number of counties producing coal. 56 54 
Number of mines and openings of all kinds......... 990 932 
New mines or old mines reopened during the year... 168 106 
Mines closed or abandoned since last re 110 109 
Total outputof all mines in tons of 2, 87, 183, 874 37, 077, 891 
Number of shipping or commercial 397 
Total output o shipping mines 35, 956, 543 85, 779, 517 
Number of mines in local trade only... 593 
del 1, 226, 831 1, 298, 580 
Total tons of mine-run coal. 9, 248, 558 10, 627, 904 
Total tons of lump coal 16, $19, 321 16, 888, 010 
Total tons of egg coal.. 1,716, 219 1,014, 700 
Total tons of nut coal.. 2,036, 152 1, 602, 380 
Total tons of 2 6,247,511 5. 751,570 
Se WAAꝓ⸗A 1,115, 613 1. 193, 334 
Son .tsecentavcvusavcaveonss 31, 667, 073 31, 778, 260 
Tons su 1,178, 237 1,223, 099 
Tons sold to local GS 2, 600, 808 2, 521, 612 
Tons consumed or wasted at the plant... 1, 787, 256 1,554, 926 
Average days of active operation a 198 213 
Average days of active o tion for all mines 175 197 
Average value per ton, es, at the mines. 81.041 81. 10 
Average value per ton of mine -· run coal at mines $1, 062 $1.08 
Average value per ton of lump coal at the mines $1. 291 $1.37 
Average value per ton of egg coal at the mines.. $1. 237 $1.39 
F . 80. 865 81.0491 
veruge value per of pea or a 
RENO SHINER Ss AET ET TL T A TO ARN $0. 48 $0. 5613 
Average value per ton of slack coal at the min $ $0. 301 $0. 5336 
Aggregate home value of total product............... $38, 689, 858 $40, 774, 223 
Number of mines in whichmining machines are used. 78 66 
Number of mining machines in use 784 609 
Number of tons undercut by machines 8, 202, 345 
Number of tons mined by Band 981, 554 
Averagenumberof minersemployed during the year. 987 
Average number of other 8 underground. 812 
Average number of boys employed underground 562 
Average number of employees above ground........ 413 


Number of men at work underground............... 
Number of men on surface 


PHI DINE WDE A —˙—˙——ꝛ—ꝛ:! $0. 
Average price paid per ton for machine mining. $0. 
Number of kegs of powder used for blasting coal 938, 

4 


Number of kegs of powder used for oth 
Number of men accidentally killed 
Number killed inside of mines 
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c! ST CE E TA E EET 507 
Number of gross tons mined to each life lost 86, 236, 165 
Number of employees to each life lost........... 0 349 
Number of deaths per 1,000 employed d 8 3.4 2.87 
Number of gross tons mined to each man injured 69, 502 73,132 
Number of employees to each man injured 111 108 


NEW MINES BEING OPENED, 


up with the 
they stored in 


n an average of $379, they in- 
creased this during the months of 3 8 They were 


Iven all the work they could do, but they received no more ton. 

‘hey simply mined more coal. But for the next sixty days — axe 
not likely to have any employment, and the average for year will 
be as low as that of the last. 

Mining is different from almost every other occupation. The miners 
work out in the country, far from factories and large towns. When 
not employed in the mines they can not get work at 8 calling. 
They must remain idle. 3 are therefore slaves their trade. 
The 9 knows this, and he can take advantage of the miner by 
throwing him out of employment whenever 8 strikes him. 

There are several thousand miners in m County. They are 
nearly all idle. A number of smail mines are working. But the a id 


anticipation o 
While the miners lived last year 


who are waiting the pleasure of the o tors declare they intend to 
stand out for the advance in 2 7 77 They have no doubt they will get 
Even the operators admit this. But not now. 


“Let us sell our coal first,” they say. 
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Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. OLMSTED, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 1438, 
the tariff bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Joyce, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 
sence indefinitely, on account of important legal business. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 6.o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials of the following titles were introduced and severally 
referred as follows: - 

By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 5153) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Punxsutawney, Pa.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 5154) prohibiting the issu- 
ance and operation of federal liquor licenses in communities 
where state or local laws forbid the sale of intoxicating 
liquors—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 5155) to provide for the gov- 
ernment of the Canal Zone, the construction of the Panama 
Canal, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 5156) to provide 
for the improvement of the Appomattox River, in Virginia— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5157) to provide for the improvement of 
Willis River, in Virginia—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5158) to provide for enlarging and im- 
proving the United States building at Staunton, Va.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5159) to distribute the surplus in the 
Treasury of the United States to the several States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia for the sole purpose of improving 
the roads therein—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5160) to establish a fish-cultural station in 
the State of Virginia—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5161) to repair a portion of the roadway 
to the national cemetery at Staunton, Va., and to keep said por- 
tion of said road in repair—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5162) to constitute a commission to investi- 
gate the purchase of American-grown tobacco by the govern- 
ments of foreign countries—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5163) to construct a highway from the sta- 
tion in the town of Appomattox, Va., to the battlefield of Appo- 
mattox and other points of interest near said battlefield—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5164) providing for the erection of a public 
building in the town of Waynesboro, Va.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5165) to create a commission to prepare 
a code of laws for the regulation and control of insurance com- 
panies doing business within the District of Columbia—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SISSON: A bill (H. R. 5166) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Winona, in the State of Mississippi—to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5167) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Grenada, in the 
State of Mississippi—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5168) to authorize a survey of the Yalo- 
busha River, Mississippi, with the view to making same navi- 
gable—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 5169) to regulate the inter- 
state-commerce shipment of intoxicating liquor—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 5170) to 
regulate corporations, joint stock companies, and other associa- 
tions engaging in interstate and foreign commerce in food and 
fuel supplies—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WEEKS: A bill (H. R. 5171) for the relief of officers 
of the navy retired for disability incident to the service, em- 
ployed on active duty—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HUFF: A bill (H. R. 5172) to amend an act to amend 
the pension laws by increasing the pensions of soldiers and 
sailors who have lost an arm or leg in the service, and for other 
purposes, approved March 3, 1883—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5173) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Butler, Pa.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. : 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 5174) to 
regulate corporations, joint stock companies, and other associa- 
tions engaging in interstate and foreign commerce—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: A bill (H. R. 5175) for the erection of 
a monument to Admiral Esek Hopkins—to the Committee on 
the Library. : 

By Mr. COCKS of New York: A bill (H. R. 5176) providing 
for the regulation, identification, and registration of motor 
vehicles engaged in interstate travel—to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 5177) for the purpose 
of exempting lime nitrogen, an agricultural fertilizer, from im- 
port duties—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5178) for the erection of a monumental 
statue in the city of Florence, Ala., to Gen. John Coffee—to the 
Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5179) to regulate the removal of causes 
from the state courts to the federal courts on account of preju- 
dice or local influence—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5180) to make it unlawful for certain 
federal officeholders to serve as delegates in a convention called 
to nominate a President of the United States or other elective 
United States officers—to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 5181) to create in the War 
and Navy departments, respectively, a roll to be known as the 
civil war officers’ annuity honor roll, to authorize placing there- 
on with pay certain surviving officers who served in the Volun- 
teer or Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States in the civil war and who are not now on the retired list 
of the Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 5182) to amend an act 
to increase the pensions of those who have lost limbs in the 
military or naval service of the United States, approved March 
2, 1903—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 5183) for the continued im- 
provement of Caney Fork River, Tennessee—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5184) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Fayetteville, in 
the State of Tennessee—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 5 

By Mr. KEIFER: A bill (H. R. 5185) to provide for the 
erection of a monument in the city of Washington, in recognition 
of the services of regular and volunteer enlisted men in all the 
wars of the United States—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 5186) to provide for the con- 
struction of a federal building at Petoskey, Mich.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5187) for the purpose of constructing a 
breakwater in Lake Huron at Rogers City, Mich.—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5188) for dredging the inland water route 
in Michigan—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5189) to dredge a channel in the Saginaw 
River, Michigan—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5190) for the construction of a dredge for 
use on the western shore of Lake Huron, State of Michigan—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5191) to provide for opening a channel at 
Rogers City, Mich.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5192) to create a third federal district 
court in Michigan, to be known as the northern district—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 5193) for the erection of a 
public building at Pulaski, Tenn.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5194) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
have erected at Hohenwald, Tenn., a monument in honor of 
Meriwether Lewis—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5195) establishing the Franklin National 
Military Park—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5196) to establish a fish-cultural station 
in the county of Hickman, in the State of Tennessee—to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. REID: A bill (H. R. 5463) to amend an act approved 
September 30, 1890, providing for the building of a bridge across 
the Arkansas River at Dardanelle, Ark.—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 5464) fixing the return days 
in the circuit court of the United States for Connecticut—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 5465) for the erection of a 
public building at McAlester, Okla.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5466) for the acquisition of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Ardmore, Okla.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MANN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 38) repealing joint 
resolution to provide for the distribution by Members of the 
Sixtieth Congress of documents, reports, and other publications, 
approved March 2, 1909—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Memorial of the legislature of Wyoming, 
in opposition to any reduction in the present tariff on wool or 
hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 5197) granting a pension to 
Franklin Barbour—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5198) granting a pension to William H. 
Scheer—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5199) granting an increase of pension to 
James Helme—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5200) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Skaggs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5201) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Condon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5202) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ASHBR®OK: A bill (H. R. 5203) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Wise—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5204) granting an increase of pension to 
Lemuel Jefferies—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 5205) granting an increase of 
pension to William J. Byerley—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5206) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Schaick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5207) granting a pension to Sue C, Bar- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5208) granting a pension to Jane Henry— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5209) for the relief of John T. Brown—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5210) for the relief of Frank B. Smith—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H. R. 5211) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. Stephens—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5212) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Hildebrant—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5213) granting a pension to Jonathan F. 
Titus—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 5214) granting an increase 
a pension to Theodore D. Risser—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5215) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Vanbuskirk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5216) granting an increase of pension to 
James G. Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5217) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. McGuire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5218) granting a pension to Martha J. 
Austin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5219) to correct the military record of 
Otis B. Vanfleet—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5220) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Burnes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 5221) for the relief of Luther 
H. Potterfield—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5222) for the relief of James K. Skinker— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5223) for the relief of Mason Shipman— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5224) for the relief of John Mann—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5225) for the relief of John W. Fairfax— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5226) for the relief of George M. Fry—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5227) for the relief of James W. Ficklin— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5228) for the relief of Richard K. Hugh- 
lett—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5229) for the relief of the estate of Robert 
Brockett, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5230) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam Fletcher, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5231) for the relief of the estate of Sina 
Hughlett, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5232) for the relief of the estate of Charles 
A. Newlon, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5233) for the relief of the estate of Dr. 
Bailey Shumate, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5234) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
S. Williams, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5235) for the relief of the estate of James 
P. Yancey, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5236) for the relief of the estate of Lewis 
Shumate, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5237) for the relief of the estate of Mary 
E. Binns, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5238) for the relief of the estate of Ade- 
laide Withers, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5239) for the relief of the estate of Harriet 
Sudduth, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5240) for the relief of the estate of Alex- 
ander F. Dulin, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5241) for the relief of Elias E. Conner, 
sole heir of Mary C. Conner, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5242) for the relief of Gordon Jones, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of William M. Jones, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5243) for the relief of Emma C. Franner, 
George W. Seaton, Hiram K. Seaton, Howard Seaton, Mary 
Seaton, Blanche Seaton, George W. Taylor, Edward Taylor, and 
Catharine Pomeroy—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5244) for the relief of legal representatives 
of James M. Streshley—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5245) for the relief of the heirs of John D. 
Rawlings, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 5246) granting an increase of 
pension to Franklin King—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5247) granting an increase of pension to 
John Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5248) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel C. Hoover—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5249) granting an increase of pension to 
Enos D. Messimore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 5250) granting an increase of 
pension to Ephraim A. Bard—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 5251) for the relief of Susan 
D. Frame—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5252) for the relief of Rufus L. King—to 
the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5253) for the relief of Mrs. Sallie L. 
Minter, formerly widow of C. L. Campbell, deceased—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 5254) granting a 
pension to James Manning—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5255) granting a pension to Walter Eng- 
lish—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5256) granting a pension to Myers Fertig— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5257) granting a pension to Emma L, 
Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5258) granting a pension to Louis H. Pen- 
nington—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5259) granting a pension to Luther M. 
Southall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5260) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Conner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5261) for the relief of J, Terry Dillard—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5262) for the relief of J. D. Rodgers, deputy 
United States marshal for the western district of Virginia—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5263) for the relief of Bolser H. Pullin, 
w McDowell, Highland County, Va.—to the Committee on War 

ims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5264) for the relief of Virgil A. Fitz- 
gerald, of Montebello, Nelson County, Va.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5265) for the relief of the estate of John 
Gibson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5266) to reimbnrse the estate of Gen. 
George Washington for certain lands of his in the State of Ohio 
lost by conflicting grants made under the authority of the United 
States—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 5267) granting a pension to 
Mary E. T. Barber—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5268) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph W. Shirey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5269) for the relief of Alexander Ever- 
hart—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 5270) granting an increase 
of pension to Elisha S. Singer—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 5271) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Sydney W. Moss—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 5272) for the re- 
lief of the Bridgeport National Bank, Bridgeport, Ohio—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5273) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Pitner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 5274) grant- 
ing a pension to William F. Johnson—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5275) granting a pension to Cornelia 
Jamison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5276) granting an increase of pension to 
Ferdinand H. Wurdemann—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5277) granting an increase of pension to 
Chartes P. Worthley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5278) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander A. Yard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5279) granting an increase of pension to 
Pierson Hendrickson, jr—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5280) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Dillon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5281) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus J. Robbins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5282) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Salmon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 5283) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Bryan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HUFF: A bill (H. R. 5284) granting an increase of 
pension to John Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5285) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Keefer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5286) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5287) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Bruner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5288) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilson Kennedy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5289) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel C. Burkholder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5290) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Peters—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5291) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan H. Fleming—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5292) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Gibson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5293) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew McMurry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5294) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas B. Lucas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5295) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Sober—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5296) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrier Thompson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5297) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5298) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Leasure—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5299) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas G. Gillespie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5300) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Harbison—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5301) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. De Haven—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5302) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Geissenhainer—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5303) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Kelley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5304) granting an increase of pension to 
William Jellison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5305) granting an increase of pension to 
John Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5306) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos Feathers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5307) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Dewalt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5308) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5309) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Roques—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5310) granting an increase of pension to 
John Keller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5811) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Kelly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5312) granting an increase of pension to 
John Y. S. Minerd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5313) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Park—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5314) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Doutt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5315) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Campbell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5316) granting an increase of pension to 
Gabriel Duffy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5317) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas T. Spence—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5318) granting an increase of pension to 
John Schiermann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5319) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5320) granting an increase of pension to 
John Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5821) granting an increase of pension to 
William Beck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5322) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Burkhart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5323) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Carns—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5324) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Hazlett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5325) granting an increase of pension to 
George M. Hobaugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5326) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert D. Humes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5827) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Neighly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5328) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel M. Peer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5329) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Sutton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5330) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert R. Beatty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5331) granting an increase of pension to 
William Eberhart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5332) granting a pension to Samuel S. 
Jamison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5333) granting a pension to Ernest W. 
Hilliard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5334) granting a pension to James Em- 
mett Lawson—to the Comnsittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5335) granting a pension to James H. 
Stone—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5336) granting a pension to Edith Pat- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5337) for the relief of Joseph M. Coch- 
ran—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5338) to correct the military record of 
James Green—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5339) to correct the military record of 
Joseph R. Berg—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5340) to correct the military record of 
Aaron Loughner—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5341) granting an honorable discharge 
oe x pension to W. Scott King—to the Committee on Military 

airs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5342) granting an honorable discharge and 
a pension to William Conner—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5343) granting an honorable discharge 
and p pension to Daniel Foust—to the Committee on Military 

airs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5344) granting an honorable discharge 
ren 3 pension to Jacob Gaffney—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5345) granting an honorable discharge to 
Milton Vandevort—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 5346) granting an increase 
5 pension to James Miller —to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 5347) for the relief of the 
one of Q. K. Underwood, deceased—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. NICHOLLS: A bill (H. R. 5348) granting an in- 
crease of pension to A. M. Dershimer—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 5349) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Horner—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5350) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Morris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5351) granting an increase of pension to 
James K. Nichols—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5352) granting an increase of pension 
Walter C. Clark—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5353) granting an increase of pension 
Louis M. Franklin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5354) granting an increase of pension 
George W. McKim—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5355) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph Beiser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5356) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph J. Pritchett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5357) granting an increase of pension 
Gustave Freudenthal—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5358) granting an increase of pension 
Robert McNeal—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5359) granting a pension to Stephen An- 
derson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5360) to correct the military record of 
Edward W. Gobble—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5361) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against Merida Mealor—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5362) to remove the charge of desertion 
against W. A. Kilburn—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5363) to remove the charge of desertion 
against J. W. Teas—to the Committte on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5364) for the relief of J. S. Woody, Mar- 
tins Mills, Wayne County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5365) for the relief of S. H. Bailey, sr.—to 
the Committee on War Claims, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5366) for the relief of Thomas J. Lawson, 
sr.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5367) for the relief of George Pillow—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5368) for the relief of James P. Sprott— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5369) for the relief of H. J. Brewer, of 
Wayne County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5870) for the relief of P. H. Nelson—to the 
Committee on War Claims. Ñ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5371) for the relief of W. T. Kinkaide, alias 
Kincade—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5372) for the relief of Holly Prater, alias 
Plater—-to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5373) for the relief of Capt. J. W. Han- 
ner—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5374) for the relief of William Mont- 
gomery—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5875) for the relief of W. H. Francis—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5876) for the relief of William M. Beas- 
ley—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5877) for the relief of William G. Tid- 
well—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5378) for the relief of Mrs. Jane Henry—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5379) for the relief of Henry Harris—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5380) for the relief of N. F. Cheairs—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5381) for the relief of Jonathan Amis—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5382) for the relief of Marcus Stevens—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5883) for the relief of Richard Workman— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5384) for the relief of the estate of Mitchell 
J. Childress—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5385) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam B. Smith—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5886) for the relief of the estate of Blythe 
Sprott—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5387) for the relief of estate of E. C. 
Overton—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5888) for the relief of the estate of B. H. 
Caldwell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5389) for the relief of the estate of Benja- 
min Bolton, late of Maury County, Tenn.—to the Committee on 
War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5390) for the relief of the estate of J. A. 
Milhous, deceased, late of Giles County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5391) for the relief of the estate of Nathan 
Perry—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5892) for the relief of the estate of Robert 
Thompson Williams—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5393) for the relief of the estate of F. T. 
McLaurine—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5394) for the relief of the estate of Jona- 
than Mills—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5395) for the relief of the estate of David 
H. Hays, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5396) for the relief of the estate of John 
W. McKissock, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5397) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. 
Martha B. Skillern, late of Giles County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5898) for the relief of the estate of John 
H. Birdsong, late of Giles County, Tenn.—to the Committee on 
War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5399) for the relief of the estate of Daniel 
Foresee—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5400) for the relief of the estate of John 
W. Neely—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5401) for the relief of the estate of Banks 
C. Wells, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5402) for the relief of the estate of J. J. 
Brison, deceased, late of Wayne County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5403) for the relief of the estate of Lemuel 
Long—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5404) for the relief of the estate of Nancy 
P. Garrison, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5405) for the relief of the estate of S. J. 
Stockard, late of Maury County, Tenn.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5406) for the relief of the estate of N. E. 
Perkins, deceased, late of Williamson County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5407) for the relief of the estate of John 
H. Grimes, deceased, late of Wayne County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5408) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
Kelly, late of Giles County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. zi 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5409) for the relief of the estates of Bolling 
Gordon and Richard Gordon—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also a bill (H. R. 5410) for the relief of the estate of Sarah 
Pewitt, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5411) for the relief of the estate of Edwin 
Grant—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5412) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam Johnson, late of Maury County, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5413) for the relief of the estate of N. M. 
Buyers—to the Committtee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5414) for the relief of the estate of Andrew 
Scott—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5415) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. 
Henly Patton—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5416) for the relief of the estate of Andrew 
Roberts—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5417) for the relief of the estate of James 
H. Huey, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5418) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam Grigsby, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5419) for the relief of the estate of Isaac 
Johnson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5420) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam Grigsby, deceased—to the Committtee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5421) for relief of heirs of Joseph W. 
Baugh, sr.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5422) for the relief of heirs of Amasa 
Ezell, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5423) for the relief of the heirs of James 
Henderson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5424) for the relief of the heirs of Michael 
Holoran—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5425) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
Hiram Gailey, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5426) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Mary E. Haygood, heir of John 
M. Lawson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5427) to carry out the findings of the 


Court of Claims in the case of Woodson H. Webb, administrator 
of the estate of Harriet Day (late Litteral), deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5428) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, of Columbia, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5429) for the relief of the trustees of 
Mount Olivet Methodist Episcopal Church South, at Nolensville, 
Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5480) for the relief of Mumford Smith, ex- 
ecutor of James H. Cecil, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5431) for the relief of John D. Reed, ad- 
ministrator of J. P. C. Reed, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5432) for the relief of Randall Buck, for- 
merly called Randall Conn, of Williamson County, for services 
as blacksmith during the civil war—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5483) for relief of James W. Hardin, and 
to remove charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5484) for the relief of G. M. D. Alexander, 
administrator of the estate of R. M. Alexander, deceased—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5435) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of W. B. Long, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5436) for the relief of W. S. Reid, admin- 
istrator of Mrs. F. M. Harris, deceased, late of Franklin, Tenn.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5437) for relief of Missionary Baptist 
Church, of Franklin, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5488) to pay Thomas S. Truett the sum of 
$340, the value of property taken from him by the troops of the 
United States Army—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5439) to pay to the heirs of Nathan Curry, 
deceased, the sum of $1,508, for property taken and used by the 
United States Army—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5440) to vay to the heirs of Pleasant 
Hines, deceased, the sum of $1,000, the value of property taken 
from him by the troops of the United States Army—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5441) to pay Josephine O. Anderson the 
sum of $175, the value of property from her taken and used by 
the troops of the United States Army—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5442) to pay the heirs of James Ramsy, 
deceased, the sum of $250, the value of property from him 
taken and used by the troops of the United States Army—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RHINOCK: A bill (H. R. 5443) granting a pension to 
Herman Beyland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 5444) for the relief of 
Oliver P. Boyd—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5445) for the relief of J. P. Clark—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5446) for the relief of John H. Claiborne— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5447) for the relief of William H. Taylor— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5448) for the relief of F. P. Brower—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5449) for the relief of C. W. Reid and 
Sam Daube—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5450) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Dr. Thomas B. Waters, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5451) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Samuel Dickins—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5452) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Samuel Dickins—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5458) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of M. N. Swofford, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5454) for the relief of Mrs. M. E. Ezell, 
feme sole, and only heir at law of Eli Splawn, deceased, of 
Clarksville, Tex.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5455) for the relief of the estate of W. C. 
York—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5456) for the relief of the estate of Ran- 
som Cunningham, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNAPP: A bill (H. R. 5457) granting an increase of 
pension to Carlos B. Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WEISSE: A bill (H. R. 5458) granting an increase 
of pension to Peter Scherschel—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5459) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Hart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5460) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Stenger—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG of New York: A bill (H. R. 5461) granting an 
increase of pension to George W. Smith—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5462) to correct the military record of 
Andrew Gafiney—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: Petitions of Charles E. 
Hayes and others, and Dunston Lithographic Company and 
others, of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring higher tariff duties on litho- 
graphic products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of the Cincinnati Boot and 
Shoe Makers’ Association, to abolish all duties on hides—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Defiance and Henry counties, 
Ohio, against duty on teas and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of business men, of Altoona, 
Kans., against proposed increased duty on zinc ore—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
John W. Bryant—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Wyoming state legislature, against repeat 
of duty on wool or hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Cincinnati Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, favoring remoyal of duty on hides—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of Piercefield Local, No. 65, of 
International Brotherhood of Paper Workers, against reduction 
of tariff on print paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of Louis Walker and others, of the 
Seventh Congressional District of Pennsylvania, against a duty 
on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CLINE: Petition of citizens of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. COOK: House joint resolution of the legislature of 
Wyoming, against tariff reduction on wool or hides—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of employees of the Angola Dyeing Company, 
Pilling & Madeley, E. G. Chester, Bower & Kaufmann, John 
Blood & Co., all of Philadelphia, Pa., for retention of the duty 
on hosiery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania: Petition of voters of the 
Twenty-third Congressional District of Pennsylvania, for re- 
moval of duty on hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of David H. Cook and others, of the Twenty- 
third Congressional District of Pennsylvania, favoring a na- 
tional highways commission and appropriation for federal aid 
in construction and improvement of highways—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. A . 

Also, petition of H. J. Heffman and other citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, for national highways commission—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petitions of E. A. Elderkin, 
Ed Taylor, Robert Orme, W. H. Webb, and N. G. Eadus, of 
Racine, Wis., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: Petitions of Common Council of 
Tell City and Tell City (Ind.) Improvement Association, favor- 
ing inland waterways improvement—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky: Petition of General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, of Louisville, Ky., expressing disap- 
proval of attacks on Dr. H. W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Z. G. Merchants and other citizens of the 
Eleventh Congressional District of Kentucky, favoring reduc- 
tion of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of Lewiston (Pa.) Lodge, No. 663, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, favoring a reserve for 
the American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Huntington County, and S. S. 
Woods and others, of Lewiston, Pa., against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. D. Byron & Sons and others, of Mercers- 
burg, Pa., for removal of duty on hides—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of Merick & Co., of New York, 
against reduction of duty on salicylic acid—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Machine Printers, Local Assembly No, 1, of 
North America, and Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the 
United States, Ameriean Federation of Labor, favoring increase 
of duty on wall paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of National Coffee and Tea Association, against 
a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of committee of wholesale grocers, favoring pro- 
tection of the beet-sugar industry—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Elisha S. Singer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Chicago Packing Box Company, of Illinois, 
against reduction of tariff on lumber and its products—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Erickson & Strong, of Morris, III., favoring 
repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Illinois Manufacturing Association, of Chi- 
cago, for admission of 300,000 tons of Philippine sugar per year 
free of duty—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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Also, petition of the Casein Manufacturing Company, of New 
York, favoring removal of lactarine and casein from the free 
list and placing a duty thereon—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Schifflisticker Union, No. 12768, of American 
Federation of Labor, favoring increase of duty on embroideries— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Petition of citizens of Lawton, Mich., 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Also, petition of citizens of Niles, Mich., urging a duty on 
lithographic products—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of citizens of San Francisco and 
San Jose, Cal., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of Jefferson County 
(Ohio) Wool Growers’ Association, for retention of present 
tariff on wool—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: Petitions of residents of 
Monmouth County and New Brunswick, N. J., against a duty 
on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUFF: Petition of Jeannette (Pa.) Business Men’s 
Association, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petitions of Paul Taylor Brown Company, of New York, 
and the Porto Rico Canning Company, against increase of 
duty on preserved pineapples—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Casein Manufacturing Company, favoring a 
duty on casein—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Petition of citizens of the 
Sixth Congressional District of New Jersey, against a duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOYCE: Petition of C. J. Tullins and other citizens 
of Lowell, Ohio, favoring removal of duty on hides—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Petition of citizens of the 
Ninth Congressional District of New Jersey, against a duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petition of citizens of Reynoldsville, 
Pa., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of William L. Sanson, of Clarion, and other 
voters of the Twenty-seventh Congressional District of Penn- 
Sylvania, favoring removal of duty on hides—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of G. W. Snyder, of New Mayville, and E. S. 
Gilnore, of Blairsville, Pa., favoring reduction of duty on raw 
and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of M. F. Irvine, favoring parcels-post and postal 
savings bank laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Ronds. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: Petition of citizens of the Thirteenth 
Congressional District of Illinois, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMORRAN: Petition of residents of the Seventh 
Congressional District of Michigan, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLINGTON: Petition of various residents of 
Utica, N. Y., against a tariff on tea, coffee, cocoa, or spices—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of residents of Sutton, Nebr., 
against legislation for pareels-post and postal savings bank 
laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. REID: Paper to accompany Dill for relief of James 
M. King, Udora E. Moore, and Noah Hayes—to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of J. H. Sykes—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
R. C. Robison (H, R. 5119)—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RHINOCK: Petition of Jonesyille (Ky.) American So- 
ciety of Equity, favoring a national highways commission and 
appropriation for federal aid in construction and improvement 
of highways—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petitions of Seth B. Rubert and 

7 others, of Howell, and 26 citizens and business men of the 
Sixth Congressional District of Michigan, against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Adirondack Lumber Manufac- 
turers and Shippers’ Association, against reduction of the duty 
on lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of New York, for legis- 
lation to deepen and widen, in the plan of river and harbor im- 


of the bill H. R. 1438— 


provements, the Hudson River up to Troy—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of New York, favoring 
provisions of bill for buildings for diplomatic and consular 
service—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of legislature of Wyoming, against removal of 
duty on wool and hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Bellevue and allied hospitals, favoring re- 
moval of tariff from medical and surgical instruments—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Wyoming legislature, for legislation enabling 
settlers to prove up land when they have reclaimed a portion, 
ete.—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Subordinate Association No. 1, Lithographers’ 
International Protective and Beneficial Association of the 
United States and Canada, favoring adjustment of equalization 
of rates to bring the specific duty to a uniform ad valorem 
equalization to conform with amendments as submitted to the 
Ways and Means Committee—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of H. Behlen & Bro., against raise of duty on 
steel, wool, and steel shavings—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petitions of citizens of Denver 
and Durango, Colo., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, March 27, 1909. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, the Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
daily hour of the meeting of the House be 10 o’clock a. m. until 
further order of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the daily hour of the meeting of the House 
be 10 o'clock a. m. until further ordered. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from New York, because so many men ask me, can he give us 
any idea about how long the general debate will run? 

Mr. PAYNE. Unfortunately, I can not. 

nat CLARK of Missouri. The reason I ask is that everybody 
asks me. 

Mr. PAYNE. I know, and I am trying to answer the gentle- 
man, but unfortunately I can not do so. I am told that there is 
a list of forty or fifty on the list of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole of gentlemen who desire to speak. I wish 
to accommodate as many as I can, and I would like next week, 
or as long as general debate lasts, to commence at 10 o'clock 
a. m. and run until 6 o’clock p. m., and then take a recess for a 
couple of hours. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri; Are you asking for both? I have 
no earthly objection to it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I desire to make progress on this bill and pass 
it as soon as possible, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A man asks me how long the debate 
is going to run, and when I can not tell him half the time he 
will not believe me. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to tell the gentleman that I am embar- 
rassed the same way. I add to the request that the daily hour 
of meeting be 10 o'clock a. m. and run until 6 o'clock p. m., and 
then that the House take a recess until 8 o’clock in the evening 
and run until 10.30 p. m. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection, 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1438. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. OLMSTED in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
e tariff bill, 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I approach the subject of 
tariff revision with some hesitation. I have been for only ten 
days a member of the Committee on Ways and Means; but it 
so happens that I am the only Democratic Representative upon 
that committee from the great section east of the Mississippi 
River and north of Mason and Dixon’s line. Under those cir- 
cumstances, I think it is only proper that I should endeavor to 
express the sentiments, as I understand them, of the great con- 
suming section of the country of which I have the honor to 
represent one district; but I have a still further hesitation in 
this discussion of the tariff, because it seems to me that what 
has been said about the law might be equally applied to the 
tariff. It has been said that no law has ever been devised by 
human ingenuity but human ingenuity could circumvent. It 
Seems to me almost equally true that no argument has been 
advanced on either side of a tariff discussion but what, ap- 
parently, almost an equally good argument can be opposed to 
it. With this disclaimer of any pretensions to universal wis- 
dom on the subject of the tariff, I shall present to you my 
views about the present revision. 

We are in a time of great financial stress. At the end of the 
present year it is anticipated that there will be a deficit of 
$150,000,000 in the National Treasury, and this after twelve 
years of uninterrupted Republican rule, executive and legislative. 
We have been told in many campaigns that the Republican party 
was the party of the business man. If that be so, I am sorry for 
the American business man, for there is not a man of business 
in my city who would not be ashamed to show so large a gap 
between his receipts and expenditures as will be shown by the 
present Republican administration. 

Under the circumstances they were driven to what they call 
a “revision of the tariff; ” but in their proposed tariff bill one 
of the remedies which they offer for the present situation is 
the very thing for which they have for so many years assailed 
us in national campaigns. During a recent period in our his- 
tory a Democratic administration came into power and received 
from the hands of its Republican predecessor the legacy of a 
bankrupt Treasury. Under these circumstances that Demo- 
eratic administration had struck from the plates ordered to be 
prepared by the outgoing Republican Secretary of the Treasury 
bonds to supply the deficiency in the Treasury. In the present 
proposed bill they do not call them bonds, they have a more 
euphonious term, “ certificates of indebtedness; but the fact re- 
mains that the Republicans are now resorting to the very 
remedy for which they have so roundly abused Mr. Cleveland 
in many recent. campaigns. 

One of the amusing features of the situation is that the 
Republican majority in the Senate, alarmed at the increase of 
national expenditures and the impending bankruptcy, has ap- 
pointed a committee to “sit on the lid” of House expenditures, 
whereas it is a well-known fact that the gentlemen at the other 
end of the Capitol are responsible for most of the great extrava- 
gances in appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no evidence that I can discover that 
Democrats wish to delay the passage of the tariff bill. On the 
contrary, I believe that all that we demand is a sane and sen- 
sible discussion of the paragraphs of this bill. During the 
agitation over the rates in this bill business is practically at a 
standstill in many branches of industry. Nothing will cure this 
unhappy situation except sane and speedy consideration of the 
bill. In fact, I think I may say that the Democrats of this 
country realize that the burden of the cure for the present 
finaneial unrest lies equally upon the Democrats and upon the 
Republicans of the Congress. Not so very long ago the business 
men of this country intrusted to the Democratic party the man- 
agement of national affairs. There are still many prominent 
business men within our party 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The statement the gentleman made 
a moment ago I do not think is full enough with reference to 
the opportunities Democrats might have for a sane discussion 
of this bill, but also for the opportunity to offer amendments to 
each of the paragraphs of the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am glad the gentleman called my atten- 
tion to that. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. You made no reference to oppor- 
tunity to amend the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. I intended to say most emphatically that 
we demand an opportunity to offer amendments to the para- 
graphs of the bill also. 

Business men in the Democratic party are entitled to a voice 
in these proceedings, and I hope that they will make their infin- 
ence felt, as I believe they will. 

I can find no radical demand in the Democratic ranks to-day 
for free trade. The point upon which, @s I judge it, the Demo- 


erats of this Nation can unite is the sound Democratic doc- 


trine of & tariff for revenue with free raw materials. For- 
merly high protectionists were able to delude some of the people 
into believing that the tariff on imports is a tax levied upon 
the foreigners; to-day the people of the United States under- 
stand that tariff taxes are levied not upon the foreigner but 
upon the consumer here at home. His rights can be best se- 
cured and his interests preserved by a tariff for revenue and 
free raw materials. This is especially desirable when the raw 
materials constitute the necessaries of life. No plea of revenue 
requirements, however seductive, should prevail which demands 
the retention of any duty taxing the necessaries of the people 
in behalf of monopolies. Conspicuous examples of this class 
are the existing duties on food, iron ore, coal, lumber, hides, 
and petroleum. 

To the proposition of free raw materials I can see no ground 
for dissent. As to the question of a tariff for revenue, I be- 
lieve it is a ground upon which moderate men of both parties 
can unite for the common welfare. I have not yet heard a 
speech from the gentleman from Masssachusetts [Mr. McCatr], 
my colleague on the committee, but I doubt very much whether 
his position on the tariff revision, even though he is a Repub- 
lican, would be much different from mine, and I believe that 
there is a growing feeling in the United States that the mod- 
erate wings of both parties are coming together on the subject 
of tariff revision. The protection afforded by our revenue law 
should be simply and solely incidental to the necessity of procur- 
ing revenue sufficient honestly and economically to administer 
this Government. Show us where the revenue can be secured 
upon manufactured articles of import and we will not begrudge 
you the incidental protection necessary to such a tax. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that a very instructive sample of 
unfair argument in tariff revision is being presented by some 
of the manufacturers of the United States to-day. In their 
appearance before the Committee on Ways and Means many 
selfish and greedy men raised a loud clamor for increase in the 
protection on the articles they manufactured so as to amount 
to a complete prohibition. A tariff creates in men an appetite 
to feed upon themselves. In the course of time every tariff 
impoverishes somebody. Capital is attracted, competition in- 
creased, and there are only two means of relief—one, an in- 
crease of the duty, and the other, a trust or combination of 
manufacturers to save operating expenses and to hold the 
prices up. The very arguments of the early protectionists 
were that the tariff would stimulate industry, and thus cause 
a fall in prices. Nowadays the most inconspicuous business 
man can employ a lawyer to teach him how to evade the 
statute and common law against combinations in restraint of 
trade. Protection is now demanded for the very purpose of 
keeping up the prices. 

Some American manufacturers, angered by apparent reduc- 
tions in some schedules of the proposed tariff, are to-day raising 
a threat of reduction in the wages of labor in case this bill is 
enacted into law. Now, I do not propose to detain the gentlemen 
of this committee with a lengthy academic diseussion of tariff 
matters. I doubt very much whether this country as a whole is 
as interested as it used to be in these academic discussions, but I 
think it is only fair to say that, in my opinion at least, the rates 
of wages are not and never have been permanently established 
by tariff regulations. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the gentleman will permit, I want to 
suggest that the announcement has already been made by one of 
the large tariff-protected concerns—the Republic Iron and Steel 
Company—of a reduction of wages under the present tariff. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am glad the gentleman has called atten- 
tion to that, and, in my opiinon, that reduction was made for 
the purpose of being used as a club during the tariff revision, 
and if the reduction is permanent it will contribute to the profit 
of the manufacturers. 

The laborers of this country are assumed by the radical cam- 
paign orators to be radical. In my opinion, the laboring men 
are conservative. They can see that up to a certain point the 
interests of capital and labor run side by side, but beyond that 
point they are often unable to see. Gross abuse of that situa- 
tion is made by unscrupulous manufacturers. At the present 
moment many laborers are unable to see beyond the threat of 
the reduction of their wages. Similar tactics have been un- 
fairly adopted in several recent political campaigns. In many 
of the manufacturing sections of our country a notice is sent 
out by employers of labor in industrial plants that if the 
Democratic ticket is successful the plant will be shut down. 
2 laborers have been reduced to political and industrial 
slavery. 
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It is undoubted, in my mind, that the high protective Dingley 
tariff would never have been enacted had not the support of a 
considerable portion of laboring men been secured for a high 
protective tariff, with the idea that their wages depended on it, 
These men seem to be unable to appreciate that wages are now 
and always have been higher in the United States than any- 
where else; that they have been so because of the character and 
intelligence of the American laborer and because of the extraor- 
dinary services he renders in the marvelous expansion of our 
industries; that they were higher here than anywhere else 
before the protective tariff was adopted; that the wages of the 
laboring men are higher to-day in free-trade England than they 
are in protected Germany; and that the wages of the laboring 
men in the United States depend, like all other commodities, 
upon the law of supply and demand, and not upon the form of 
our taxation; and, finally, that they are able to hold up the 
high prices of their labor by reason of the strength of labor 
unions operating upon the law of supply. 

The American laboring man is entitled to the highest wages 
in the world because he earns them; he has played a tremendous 
part in the development of our country, and will continue to do 
so whatever may be the threats of the angry manufacturers 
used for selfish purposes to operate as a club on Members of 
Congress during a tariff revision. 

But what do his wages mean to the workman except as a 
medium of exchange? In a country where a prohibitive tariff 
has enabled firmly intrenched industries to charge the highest 
prices ever known in the world for the necessaries of life, the 
laborer is the chief sufferer, whether it be that his money goes 
only for the bare necessaries of existence or for the luxuries 
which his wife and family regard as almost equally necessary. 
It is generally true that the workingman in our country has laid 
by very little in the savings bank. He can not save much 
mouey; it costs him too much to live, and until the prices of the 
necessaries of life are reduced to a point within the reach of 
every industrious man, “something is rotten in the State of 
Denmark.” This reduction can only be accomplished by a 
genuine reform of the tariff by unselfish men animated by the 
soundest of Democratic doctrines. 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. GAINES. Accepting the gentleman's theory as the cor- 
rect one, that the rate of wages is a question of supply and de- 
mand, does the gentleman think that the demand for American 
wages would be as great as it now is if we lowered our tariff to 
such a point as to admit a considerable increase of importation 
of foreign goods? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will answer by saying that in a specific 
instance it might be true for the time being that there would be 
less demand for laboring men in that line of goods; but I do 
not believe the economic prosperity of this country depends upon 
the stimulation by a tariff for American industries. I think 
better of American industries than that. I think they can 
stand on their own footing and that they will. 

34 eee Will the gentleman permit another inter- 
ruption 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it not a fact that at the present time 
there is far more surplus of idle labor in tariff-protected in- 
dustries of the United States than in those industries and occu- 
pations not protected by any tariff? 

Mr. HARRISON. I believe that to be entirely so. I believe 
the same principle would operate in the case of all the over- 
protected industries. 

Mr. NICHOLLS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. NICHOLLS. Is it not true that foreign Jaborers have been 
coming in at the rate of a million and a quarter to take the 
work from the Americans who are already here? 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, I believe that there is work enough 
for all. I do not believe that the works of this country are 
half done yet. 

Mr. NICHOLLS, Is it not true that there are a lot of 
Americans idle now, and that there are likely a lot of foreign 
laborers who came in recently who are at work. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know as to that, but I believe 
that there is a coming recrudescence of industrial operations in 
this country, and that there will be work enough for all. 

Mr. NICHOLLS. Is it not true that while the manufacturers 
are protected by the tariff, the workmen are not protected from 
competition with foreign laborers, because they are allowed to 
come in here almost unrestricted and compete with us on our 
own ground? 

Mr. HARRISON. So far as the gentleman’s statement goes, 
I believe it is an accurate statement, but I believe the laboring 


man of this country is able to look out for himself and has 
abundantly proved so at all times in our past. The gentleman 
also makes no allowance for the tens of thousands of foreign 
laborers who return to their home country in times of industrial 
depression—again following the laws of supply and demand— 
nor does he make allowance for the great number of laboring 
men who have taken up public lands in the West and become 
farmers. 

Mr. REEDER. Win the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. REEDER. Does not the gentleman regard it as a fact 
that every article of manufacture which is furnished to citizens 
of the United States from outside labor decreases the labor of 
the American workingman? In other words, whenever any 
material in the way of manufactures is furnished to the United 
States market, does not that decrease the possibilities for Amer- 
ican labor? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am inclined to think it does not. 

Mr. REEDER. When the work is done some place else, does 
not that take the labor from our people? 

Mr. HARRISON, I believe there is a demand for all. Ex- 
cept in certain economically unhealthy industries, the American 
laborer need fear no competitors in the world. 

Mr. REEDER. Suppose there is a number of days’ labor 
done in any other country to manufacture certain goods, does 
not that take that much labor from our people, if those goods 
come to this country? 

Mr. HARRISON, No; I do not believe the labor market 
of America can be regulated by the arithmetic of the gentle- 
man because so many other elements enter into it. I want 
to say to the gentleman that he must be quite oblivious of 
the fact that the laborer’s wage represents not only so much 
cash, but a medium of exchange, and it does not profit him to 
attain a certain figure if every one of the necessaries of life is 
raised behind the wall of a prohibitive tariff. Let me say that 
the consumer of this country is entitled to a voice on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, and however unworthy I may 
be to voice his sentiments, I believe the country recognizes to-day 
that the consumer pays the tax and not the foreigner, as the 
gentleman’s party formerly would have us believe. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] And I want to say further to the 
gentleman that upon the necessaries of life—the prime neces- 
saries, food, clothing, and shelter—this tariff bill will offer no 
further reduction in the cost of those necessaries of life to the 
consumer, and, pro tanto, it is a sham reduction. [Applause on 
the Democratie side.] 

Mr. REEDER. That has nothing to do with the question 
which I asked. I asked this question: If there is a certain 
amount of work to be done and that work is done in Germany, 
can that work be done by the American workmen here at the 
same time? 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggested to the gentleman before, and I 
repeat, that he can not regulate the laws of supply and demand 
of this country by any such arithmetic, I believe that if there 
is demand for the article we can take all we-can get, and his 
tariff ought to let some more of it in. 

Mr. REEDER. Neither does that answer the question I pro- 
pounded. 

Mr. HARRISON. It answers the question as well as J can, 
and in addition I will say his contention is only justified by the 
condition in certain lines of industry entirely the result of tariff 
“ hothousing,” in which the employment of labor is economically 
artificial and unjustifiable. It would be much better to allow 
our workingmen to purchase articles cheaper by importation 
under a revenue tariff and to furnish to other countries that 
enormous list of articles in which American labor can compete 
triumphantly with the rest of the world. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman explain to 
the House why there is such an influx of labor, a million and a 
quarter a year, as has been called to his attention by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. NICHOLLS], if the laborer is not 
relatively better off in this country than he is abroad? 

Mr. HARRISON, I will say to the gentleman that I think he 
is relatively better off, but that it is due to his own energy 
and intelligence and not due to the protective tariff. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
I have the figures taken from the Census Department. In 1890 
the laborer received 20 per cent of what he produced in manu- 
facture, in 1900 he received 18 per cent, and in 1905 he received 
only 171 per cent. In 1890 it took the work of a laborer five 
days to buy what he produced in one day. In 1900 it took five 
days and seven and one-half hours; in 1905 it took five days 
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and eight and one-half hours to buy the same amount of his 


products. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, when this bill was first in- 
troduced in the House there was a general impression that a 
genuine revision of the tariff was being undertaken. A senti- 
ment for tariff revision forced the managers of the last Re 
publican convention to put into their platform a plank for the 
revision of the tariff. Until the public sentiment developed dur- 
ing the campaign they were somewhat equivocal upon the point 
as to whether this was to be a revision upward, as they have 
always revised it in the past, or a revision downward. Public 
sentiment showed plainly that the latter was the course that 
the people of the United States demanded of the Republican 
party. The people of this country have had in that respect the 
powerful support of the successful Republican candidate, the 
President of the United States. However sincere or insincere 
may have been the motives of the managers of the Republican 
convention, their candidate was and is a sincere man, and he is 
doing his best to secure a downward revision of the tariff, and 
in that effort he should have the support of all patriotic citizens 
without regard to party. 

This bill does contain some substantial reforms. Would that 

all of them had been real, and not merely apparent; but for the 
moment, at least, our antagonists seem to have yielded from 
their former advanced position of high protection and have come 
some little way to meet the Democratic ideas and to satisfy the 
demands of the people. Seem to have yielded, I say; but in 
many, if not most, of the proposed reductions in the rates, the 
new figures are equally as prohibitive as those of the existing 
law. If, for example, a rate is 50 per cent and prohibits the im- 
portation of any article and is then reduced to 25 per cent, at 
which point it still prohibits the importation of any article, the 
public is no better off than before and the manufacturer is no 
worse off. That seems to me to be about the condition of affairs 
in this bill. Were I convinced that this was a genuine repent- 
ance and reform, and that a general revision of the tariff down- 
ward was attempted and was likely to remain the fixed policy 
of the Republicans, and did I believe that certain high priests 
of protection in the Chamber at the other end of this Capitol 
would leave the bill even in the shape that it is now, I would 
venture to prophesy in the future an elimination of the tariff 
from politics. My opinion is, however, that when this bill 
comes out of the Senate its own father will not know it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to proceed to a discussion of some 
specific schedules in this bill, I shall first dwell a short time 
upon the chemical schedule. This is not a matter of very great 
public interest, but it happens to be a schedule upon which I 
personally have spent some time and about which I have en- 
deavored to inform myself at some length. The present chem- 
ical schedule of the Dingley bill produces a revenue of $9,743,468. 
The proposed chemical schedule of the Payne bill, it is hoped, 
will produce a revenue of $10,029,339, an increase of $285,871 
in the annual revenues. In my opinion they could have secured 
a vastly greater revenue upon this schedule by a reduction of 
the rates to a point where importations would come in in some 
considerable quantity and a considerable amount of revenue 
might be collected thereon. They have made in the chemical 
schedule about five raises in the rates, They have made 60 
reductions in the rates. 

In almost all those instances the rates are still as prohibitive 
as they were before. They have also transferred 5 articles 
from the dutiable list to the free list and have taken about 
15 articles from the free list and put them on the dutiable 
list. The increase in the revenue which is expected is not 
counted upon to arise by a reduction in the rates in the chemical 
schedule to a revenue point, but is expected to arise from in- 
creased taxation, and so we are back again in the same old 
vicious circle. I do not mean to say I think all of the items 
which they have selected in this schedule for increased taxation 
are unjustly taxed, because the fact is that they have selected 
in the main luxuries for that purpose. For instance, the new 
increased taxes are partly upon fancy soaps and perfumeries 
and the essential oils going into the making of those articles, 
and they are proper articles to tax, but there are many in the 
chemical schedule from which revenue might have been de- 
rived and which are still prohibitive. 

In my opinion, the rates could have been lowered still fur- 
ther in many of these items, the better to secure more revenue. 
This could have been accomplished, moreover, while upholding 
the principle enunciated by the Republican platform, that the 
object of their tariff is to be protection in an amount equal to 
the difference in the cost of production here and abroad, even 
adding, as they boldly demanded, a reasonable profit. The rate 
they adopted in the chemical schedule averages 28.48 per cent 
ad valorem, which, to be sure, is considerably lower than the 
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average ad valorem rates of this proposed tariff, but which, in 
my opinion, should have been 15 per cent ad valorem, which 
would have been ample to provide for the difference in wages 
here and abroad. 

Also, I could have wished that some scientific arrangement of 
the items in this schedule might have been undertaken, It is 
especially disappointing to find that the classifications in this 
schedule have not been rearranged and simplified. There still 
seems to be no fixed principle of taxation upon chemicals, They 
are still carrying items inserted in the old bill of 1883, for which, 
in some instances, the reasons for existence have long disap- 
peared. The whole thing is artificial, and, in my opinion, inac- 
curate, and many articles specifically mentioned in the chemical 
schedule might well have been stricken out and allowed to come 
in under the omnibus clause of paragraph 3, which taxes at 25 
per cent all chemical compounds not otherwise specifically 
mentioned. 

I now take up some specific items of the chemical schedule. 
Four of the acids of paragraph 1 have not been reduced to a 
revenue point. They are acetic acid, citric acid, salicylic acid, 
and sulphuric acid, which is the basis of the manufacture of 
more chemicals than any of the others. 

In paragraph 7 blacking is carried at 25 per cent, which was 
the same in the Dingley bill. Whereas the value of all blacking 
products produced in the United States in 1905 was nearly 
$6,000,000; in the same year the value of the imports was only 
$35,000; and the rate is evidently prohibitive. „ 

Another article of interest is in paragraph 9, blue vitriol or 
sulphate of copper. This is of great importance to the farmers 
of the United States, because it is used in making Bordeaux solu- 
tion, in truck gardening and in preventing wheat smut. Now, 
blue vitriol is still taxed at one-half of 1 cent a pound, the same 
as in the Dingley bill. The production in the United States in 
1904 was 39,101,151 pounds. In that year we imported 527,329 
pounds, and in the same year we exported 17,936,801 pounds. 
And witnesses testified before the committee that a trust in the 
United States keeps up the price on this article and sells it 
much cheaper abroad. This was an article curiously enough 
overlooked by them in their so-called “revision of the tariff.” 
It should have gone on the free list. 

Another article is chloroform, taxed at 10 cents a pound, a 
reduction from the Dingley rate of 20 cents a pound. Even at 
the lower rate the ad valorem equivalent is 40 per cent. The 
importations in 1904 were 2,202 pounds. In the same year in 
the United States the manufactures were 616,670 pounds. The 
rate was then evidently prohibitive, and, in my opinion, will 
still be so. Now, chloroform in this country sells for 25 cents 
a pound. They used to make it from alcohol, but now they 
make it from acetone, which is produced from acetate of linie, 
which is largely produced in the United States. It is evident 
that they do not need any duty at all upon this article. 

An article that they have selected for a raise in the rates is 
the quebracho extract. I have not time under this general de- 
bate to go deeply into the subject of quebracho extract, but I 
want to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
in the higher form of this extract, which is used by the tanners 
of the United States, namely, that having a density above 28° 
Baumé, the rates haye been raised from half a cent a pound 
to seven-eighths of a cent a pound. 

The chairman of the committee, in submitting his majority 
report, in which he called attention to what he enumerated as 
raises in the rate, skipped gently over this point and did not 
mention the raise on quebracho extract. The fact is that the 
extract manufacturers of the United States put up a tremendous 
clamor before the Committee on Ways and Means for a raise 
in the duty on quebracho extract, hoping to keep out the im- 
portation of it from South America. The advantage that que- 
bracho extract has over domestic tanning extracts is that it 
can be produced more cheaply, not only on account of the 
difference in labor, but on account of the difference in the 
method of production in South America. Down there they 
seeem to employ something like a portable plant and move 
around in the forests, consuming their raw materials as they 
go. The fact is that the tanners of the United States will have 
to pay the piper for this great raise in the tax. The same is 
true of the raise in the rates on extract of nutgall. 

Mr. GAINES. Will my colleague upon the committee per- 
mit me? 

Mr. HARRISON. With pleasure. 

Mr. GAINES. I think he has overlooked the facts with ref- 
erence to the particular item he refers to. The only source 
of supply for the tanners of this country of tanning extract, 
except the extract of the Argentine Confederation, is the chest- 
nut extract produced by a number of mills throughout this 
country. 
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It is true that the recent development of the quebracho ex- 
tract business would enable the people of the Argentine Con- 
federation to produce and sell their extract at a lower price 
than the cost of production of chestnut extract in America, but 
the tanners would get no relief if we left their industry in 
America at the mercy of the foreign producers of extract, be- 
cause the control of the situation there is such that they will 
charge in this country all that they can, the only limit being 
that if they get up to the chestnut price then they meet the 
American product. Now, I submit that when we are undertak- 
ing to give American trusts foreign competition it is bad legisla- 
tion to give a foreign trust American competition. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman is submitting a familiar Re- 
publican argument. He does not take into account the fact that 
there is an enormous industry in the United States in tanning 
acids, and that will regulate the price in spite of the South 
American extract. 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman tell us 
whether the European tanner can buy quebracho extract cheaper 
than the Americans now or whether they add the duty when 
they sell it to the foreign tanner? 

Mr. GAINES. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, that anybody 
can answer that question. What price shall be charged is in the 
hands of these people who control the quebracho extract. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is in the control of the laws of supply 
and demand. 

Mr. GAINES. My point is this: That since these people have 
no suflicient competition but American competition, and since 
they can drive absolutely out of business, if they choose, the 
American producer, as soon as they drive him out of business 
then the American consumer will be at the mercy of the foreign 
companies. 

Mr. WEISSE. Is it not a fact that the European tanner buys 
that extract for less than the American tanner can, and they 
make leather cheaper out of it than the tanner in this country? 

Mr. GAINES. If the gentleman is correct, that prices are so 
manipulated, then I appreciate an additional argument for the 
proposition which I have laid down. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, another instance in which 
the tanners will have to pay more for tanning acid is in the 
rates on extract of nutgalls, which used to be carried in the 
Dingley bill under paragraph 20 as a drug. It is now placed 
upon the Payne bill at what amounts to a 20 per cent duty, in- 
stead of 12 per cent, as formerly. 

Now, I have a number of other instances which I would be 
glad to discuss, but I fear my time is rapidly elapsing. To 
select only a few of them: 

-aragraph 31, castor oil, taxed now and ever since the Wilson 
bill at 35 cents a gallon. In 1904 the value of the American 
production of castor oil was $642,665, and the same year the 
imports amounted to only $4,790. It is evident that the tax is 
out of all proportion to the rates of the schedule, which equals, 
at the lowest computation, 354 per cent ad valorem. It is im- 
possible to understand why no reduction was made in this item 
of the schedule. 

The testimony shows that castor oil costs 68 cents a gallon to 
manufacture, and is selling at 76 cents. Foreign castor oil can 
be imported for 48 cents a gallon, less the duty. It should be 
realized that this paragraph and the one immediately preceding, 
alizarin assistant, which is chiefly composed of castor oil, are 
not only used as medicines but in the manufacture of dyestuffs, 
and are therefore yastly important in the textile trades. It is 
believed that there is a trust in the United States that manu- 
factures these articles, and the price is made only sufficiently 
low to keep out a foreign article. No reason is apparent for 
retaining the duty at this rate. 

Paragraph 33, flaxseed, linseed oil, and so forth. A reduction is 
made from 20 cents a gallon in the Dingley bill to 15 cents a 
gallon in the Payne bill. We export at least ten times as much 
as we import, and there is no reason why any duty should be 
maintained upon this item, except for the purpose of keeping up 
the prices. The tax still equals 85 per cent ad valorem. 
1 LASSITER. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 

m? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. LASSITER. I have a letter from a constitutent desiring 
to be informed on a nut oil which is largely used in manufac- 
turing varnish, which is transferred from the free list in the 
Dingley bill to the dutiable list in this bill. I would like to 
inquire of the gentleman of the committee whether this transfer 
was intentional on the part of the committee? 

Mr. HARRISON. I can not interpret the intention of the 
Republican members of the committee, because they did not do 
us the honor to take us into their confidence; but a general 
reduction of the rates on varnishes has been made, which will 


be of great advantage to the American consumer. Therefore I 
surmise that this particular item was carried, along with the 
essential oils, from the free list, where they are in the Dingley 
bill, and made dutiable in this bill at 25 per cent ad valorem as 
an expressed oil. It was probably transferred under a general 
principle or theory that most of these oils go into the manu- 
facture of perfume or fancy soaps, and are therefore articles 
of luxury and properly dutiable. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, another article, and one in which New 
York is particularly interested, is olive oil, which was again 
made dutiable in this bill at 40 cents a gallon, which amounts 
to 52 per cent ad valorem, and is twice as high as the other 
articles on the chemical schedule. 

It is a gross injustice to the Italian and Greek and other 
foreign-born populations on our eastern seaboard. It is levy- 
ing a tax upon the poor man’s food. The Italian Chamber of 
Commerce of New York requested a reduction on the rates, 
which was not given them. This is an example of taxing the 
poor man’s belly, for olive oil is as indispensable to the people 
from the Mediterranean countries as is butter to the native 
American. The only reason I can conceive why this tremen- 
dous tax is still retained in this bill is because out there in 
California they manufacture about 5 or 10 per cent of the con- 
sumption of the United States, and for that reason they desire 
to keep up the rates where they are. They are making the poor 
people of the east side of New York City pay their freight rates 
on olive oil from the Pacific coast. 

In this bill another absurdity is the 25 per cent on pepper- 
mint oil; this should be on the free list. The impertations in 
1907 amounted to 13,642 pounds, while during the last ten years 
the yield of peppermint oil in the United States-has averaged 
from 150,000 to 400,000 pounds annually. More than three- 
fourths of all true peppermint oil of the world is produced 
within a radius of 75 miles of Kalamazoo, Mich, and about 
one-fourth of our production is exported to the continent of 
Europe. There is no excuse whatever for a duty on this 
product. 

In the section of the chemical schedule relating to paints 
there are several apparent reductions, but it is doubtful whether 
the rates even as reduced are not still practically prohibitive. 

In paragraph 46, orange mineral is reduced from 3% cents 
per pound to 2f cents per pound. The importations now are 
only one-half of what they used to be under the Wilson bill, 
when they were taxed 11 cents. Less than 8 per cent of the 
consumption is imported. It is evident that this rate is still 
practically probibitive. 

The same may be said of red lead, in paragraph 47; reduced 
from 25 to 23 cents per pound. Under the Wilson bill it was 14 
cents per pound, which is more than ample protection. The rate 
of the Payne bill is still prohibitive, importations amounting to 
between 3 and 4 per cent of the consumption and being less than 
half of what they were under the Wilson bill. 

Again, in paragraph 48, ultramarine blue is unchanged at 3% 
cents per pound. This equals from 30 per cent to 40 per cent ad 
valorem and should be cut in half. 

Paragraph 51, white lead reduced from 2} cents per pound to 
2% cents per pound. Under the Wilson bill it was 14 cents per 
pound, and importations are less than one-half of what they 
were then. Importations average less than one-fourth of 1 per 
cent of the consumption, and the duty is still prohibitive. 

Paragraph 53. Dry oxide of zinc is still carried at the same 
rate as under the Dingley bill, namely, 1 cent per pound. The 
present duty on this is prohibitive. The imports averaged less 
than 3 per cent of the production, and the duty imposed is 
greater than the cost of producing the material from the ore, 
exclusive of the cost of the ore. Under the circumstances, it 
is fairly evident that the New Jersey Zinc Company, the great 
trust, is receiving extended protection. 

Under the heading of “Medicinal preparations,” paragraph 
63, is a combination of paragraphs 67 and 68 of the Dingley 
bill. The retention of the general rate of 25 per cent is unfair. 
It should be 15 percent. In most instances the duty is prohibitive, 
and the industry has not grown substantially in the United States 
in twenty-five years. This protection enables the American man- 
ufacturer to put up his prices at least 25 per cent above those 
of European competitors. Difference in the cost of production 
is greatly exaggerated. When the duty was taken off of quinine 
the American manufacturers continued to make it, and do so 
to-day successfully in competition with foreigners. The same 
state of affairs was true after the reduction in the tariff on 
strychnine, Medicines which are taxed under this paragraph 
are of importance to the whole community—rich and poor 
alike—and inasmuch as it is believed that there is an absolute 
combination of manufacturing chemists in the United States, 
this protection of 25 per cent is useful to them chiefly for the 
purpose of keeping up the prices to the consumer. , 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, to turn from the chemical schedule to 
some other matters of more general interest, I will discuss for 
a moment the schedule on steel and iron. This is a more spec- 
tacular schedule, and in this they have enacted something re- 
motely resembling gallery play. It is true they have put iron 
ore on the free list, and for this relief much thanks. But it 
is evident that this was not done from any economic principle, 
but only to give certain manufacturers on the Atlantic seaboard 
cheap raw materials. Next, on steel rails there is an absurdity 
which still exists. The old duty of $7.84 a ton was prohibitive, 
but the present rates of 55 per cent less than that, or $3.92 a 
ton, are, in my opinion, still prohibitive. It is a notorious fact 
that the steel company transports to most of the foreign coun- 
tries American steel rails, pays the freight on them, and sells 
them not only cheaper than the foreigners can, but sells them 
to foreigners 20 per cent cheaper than they sell them here at 
home to Americans. 

Under the circumstances, is not this apparent reduction a 
farce? I have not the slightest doubt that the American manu- 
facturers of steel and iron are strong enough to enter every 
market of the world. They have passed far beyond the stage 
where they need any protection. Infant industries of the time 
of Alexander Hamilton have become the giant trusts of the time 
of Joun Datzett. It is shameful to see their representatives 
cowering behind a tariff wall and whimpering for protection. 

Of all the witnesses who appeared before the Committee on 
Ways and Means on this schedule, no one carried more weight 
with the people than Andrew Carnegie. He stated, as a result 
of a lifetime experience crowned with the most successful career 
known in the annals of the trade, that the American steel and 
iron industry.to-day needed no protection whatever. He warned 
us further not to believe the witnesses who testified for their 
own pockets. Before any other jury the motives of some of 
the witnesses would have discredited their testimony. Before 
the jury of the House of Representatives we can assign to them 
their true value now. 

Every item on the steel and iron schedule should be carried on 
the free list, in order to cheapen the price of the products to 
the American consumer and put him on a level with the for- 
eigner, to whom our corporations now sell their products so 
much cheaper. 

Two other trusts have come practically unscathed from the 
hands of the Republican majority. One of these is the Standard 
Oil trust, which retains its countervailing duty on petroleum. 
The Republican boast is that the Standard Oil Company re- 
ceives no protection; that petroleum is on the free list. But 
thereby hangs a joker. The countervailing duty upon petroleum 
came into operation with the importation of a small amount of 
oil from Russia. It has been frequently asserted that this im- 
portation was made by the Standard Oil Company for the very 
purpose of putting up the tariff barriers on oil. Thereupon a 
countervailing duty of 99 per cent became a fixed part of our 
tariff schedule, and behind that wall the Standard Oil Company 
can rest immune from competition. I hope that an opportunity 
will be given us to strike this countervailing duty from the bill, 
and I am sure that when the American people understand the 
nature of this special favor they will cordially support such 
action. 

Another example is the sugar trust, which retains its differ- 
ential upon refined sugar. The reduction of five one-hundredths 
of a cent in the duty on refined sugar is a farce. The differ- 
ential itself really amounts to about one-eighth of 1 per cent. 
That should haye been struck off, and opportunity should have 
been given to the consumers of America to get their sugar 
cheaper. The Englishman gets his now for about half of what 
the American pays for his sugar. This is due partly to the duty 
upon raw sugar, but also because of the differential. The 
differential is the amount per pound the refiners can collect 
from consumers over and above the amount of duty which the 
refiners have to pay on the raw sugar used. Seventy-five-degree 
sugar pays a duty of ninety-five one-hundredths of a cent a 
pound and thirty-five one-thousandths of a cent is added for each 
additional degree of purity. The duty, therefore, on 100 de- 
gree, theoretically, pure sugar is 1.825 cents per pound. But the 
actual duty on refined or pure sugar is 1.95 cents, or one-eighth 
of a cent per pound more than the equivalent duty on sufficient 
raw sugar to make a pound of refined sugar. But in fact the 
net protection to the sugar trust is more than 12.5 cents per 100 
pounds, because of the hidden protection in the scale of duties 
on raw sugar, for the graduations in the duty on raw sugar 
are greater than actually cover the impurities. Thus sugar 
testing 90 degrees should be about 1.60 cents per pound, instead 
of 1.47 cents, as the law provides. The sugar trust gains that 
advantage over and above the differential of one-eighth of a cent 
a pound, and also gets the sugar from Hawaii and Porto Rico 


free of duty, and importations from Cuba at 20 per cent less 
than the regular duty. 
Mr. Chairman, the charge is advanced that this is a sectional 


bill. In my opinion it is so. 

Mr. SMITH of California. May I interrupt for a question 
before the gentleman leaves the sugar question? 

Mr. HARRISON. If the gentleman will confine himself to a 
question. 

Mr. SMITH of California. With reference to the sugar duty, 
do I understand you object only to the differential? 

Mr. HARRISON. Personally I object to the whole duty upon 
refined sugar. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SMITH of California. Upon all brands of sugar? 

Mr. HARRISON. To all duty on refined sugar. Mr. 
Spreckels, of your State, testified that the refiners did not need 
any duty on refined sugar. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Do you object to the duty on raw 
sugar? 

Mr. HARRISON. I personally do object to it, but until the 
time comes when we can provide other sources of revenue, such 
as an income tax, you are not going to be able to take the duty 
off raw sugar, because it produces an income of about $60,000,000 
a year. 

Mr. SMITH of California. 
to the differential? 

Mr. HARRISON. It is to reduce the cost of sugar to the 
American people. The present high price is due partly to the 
duty on raw sugar, but chiefly to the differential and to the 
duty on refined sugar. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I was about to instance some of the items in 
which I considered this bill to be sectional. One of them is 
in the abolition of the duty upon hides and the retention of the 
duty upon boots and shoes. Hides are on the free list, where, 
in my mind, they should be, and boots and shoes should go upon 
the free list, too, in common fairness and decency. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] And I will say, in justice to the 
manufacturers of Massachusetts, who are deeply concerned, that 
I believe most of them will meet that proposition fairly. There 
are very few exceptions to that statement. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question in regard to that? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. WEISSE. Would it not be equally just, then, to have 
everything go on the free list that enters into the manufacture 
of leather and shoes? 

Mr. HARRISON. That is my opinion. 

Mr. WEISSE. And we could compete with the world on that 
proposition. 

Mr. HARRISON. Undoubtedly. I was merely dealing with 
it for the moment as presenting a sectional proposition. 

Another sectional proposition is the increased duty on lem- 
ons from 1 cent to a cent and a quarter. The representatives 
of the lemon interests testified before the Ways and Means 
Committee that as to all that section of our country west of the 
Allegheny Mountains the present rate was prohibitive, and the 
California lemon growers had the markets to themselves. 

They came before the committee and demanded an increase 
in the duty, which will give them also the market of the At- 
lantic seaboard. Now, I do not begrudge my brethren in Cali- 
fornia anything, but I do resent the imposition of this tax upon 
the people of our seaboard, the imposition of the freight rate 
all the way from California to New York in the interest of the 
California lemon growers. This is protection run mad. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Incidentally, I believe that this 
new_rate will become prohibitive as to the importations on the 
Atlantic seaboard as well, and I believe that a million and a 
half dollars of revenue will probably be swept out of the budget. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of California. As a matter of fact the duty on 
oranges has been very nearly prohibitive, but oranges have 
sold cheaper, have they not, of recent years, than they formerly 
did? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; along with a great many commodities, 
not due to the tariff in any way, and probably in spite of that. 

Mr. SMITH of California. But due to the home competition 
among the producers of oranges. 

Mr. HARRISON. Due to the laws of supply and demand, and 
not to the tariff. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Is it not a fact that they could 
not form a trust in that particular commodity? 

Mr. SMITH of California. We hope to produce all the lemons 
that will be produced in the United States, and by the same 


Then your criticism now is only 
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process of home competition, or supply and demand, the price of 
lemons will be reduced below what it is now. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; you propose to do it at the expense of 
the consumers. If you will take your hands off, we will get 
lemons cheaper than you can ever sell them to us, because then 
we will not have to pay tbat 4,000 miles freight rate. 

Mr. SMITH of California. The consumer pays less for his 
oranges now than he did formerly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and he would have paid a mighty 
sight less if the California growers had kept their hands off. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I do not think so. There is 
nothing to show that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Again, why have they given us free iron 
ore and taken zinc ore from the free list and taxed it at 1 cent 
per pound? 

What interests are served by such an inequality? Firmly en- 
trenched in the old Democratic principles, we welcome iron ore 
on the free list. Why, then, did they offset that act of economic 
virtue by a wrongful transposition from the free list to the 
dutiable list of another raw material—zine ore. The rest of 
the country is to be taxed, it seems, to provide protection to the 
zinc mines in Missouri. 

Another example in this bill of revision which does not revise 
is in the reduction of the rates on barley from 30 cents a bushel 
to 15 cents. This is an industry of great importance to the 
farmers of New York State. The duty of 30 cents was pro- 
hibitive; so is the duty of 15 cents. It should be not more than 
10 per cent ad valorem, thus producing a revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and permitting once more the importation of Canadian 
barley. By what seems almost a paradox in Republican tariff 
principles, the value of barley has fallen enormously since the 
imposition of the prohibitive rate of duty. For the seventeen 
years before 1890 the average price paid to farmers was 61.6 
per bushel; for the seventeen years since 1890, the average price 


The explanation of this is 
that the presence in the American markets of Canadian barley 
raises the standard. Let us lower the rates still further, and 
restore barley to its former value. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill appears to me to be aimed at the 
women of America. The increases in taxation on women’s 
stockings and women’s gloves and on tea and coffee are a blow 


for barley is 43.4 cents a bushel. 


at the women. It is a direct provocation to woman suffrage, 
and if this bill does not bring about equal franchise for women, 
I consider their cause is hopeless. [Laughter and applause.] 

The more serious aspects of this raise in these necessaries of 
life is that it will fall more heavily upon the poor than upon 
the rich. These new taxes are chiefly specific, and that means 
that they are levied equally in amount upon the cheaper grades 
as well as upon the expensive grades, and therefore that the 
poor person will pay more in proportion than the rich. Take, 
for instance, the tax on tea. The New York Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin quotes the present prices of 
tea at 14 cents to $1.20. The tax of 8 cents a pound will be 8 
cents on the 14-cent tea used by the poor man, and only 8 cents 
on the $1.20, or $2, or $3 tea used for the rich man’s table. That 
is a striking example of the disproportion of specific taxation and 
the way the burdens fall more heavily upon the poor, instead of 
equally on all classes, as should be done. 

The new tax on stockings is one of the most extraordinary 
provisions against the poor people of this country. On the 
cheaper grade of stockings the new ad valorem rate is raised 
from 67 to 117 per cent; upon the next grade from 58 to 83 per 
cent; upon the next grade from 51 to 91 per cent; and upon 
the next grade from 59 to 84 per cent. The two highest grades 
are left unchanged, so that the woman who can pay $1 a pair 
for her stockings is not taxed any more under the Payne Dill 
than under the Dingley bill, while the poor woman will now be 
obliged to pay from 25 to 40 per cent more for her stockings. 


Stockings, hose, and half hose, selyedged or Rate of duty, Payne 
seamless, clocked, ete. Rate of duty, law 1897. bl ses area 
der pro- 
bill. 
PARAGRAPH 818. 
Dollars.” Dollars. cent. 
Valued not more than $1 per dozen 50 cents per dozen 70 cents per dozen | 2, 449, 277. 67 | 2,350, 249.77 | 1,577,176. 36 117.11 
and 15 per cent, and 15 per cent. 
PARAGRAPH 326 IN PAYNE BILL, 
Valued more than $1 and not more than $1.50....| 60 Naa and 15 per | 85 5 and 15 per 1, 155, 698. 75 1, 600, 634. 75 933, 511. 51 1.37 58. 32 83 
Valued more than $1.50 and not more than $2. .. an’ = and 15 per | $1 5 5 15 per cent ... 1,330, 226. 67 2, 557, 341. 40 1,314, 759. 94 1.92 51.41 91. 41 
Valued more than $2 and not more than 88 $1.20: 8 15 per cent.. $1.50 and 15 per 5 131, 433. 33 354, 188. 55 210, 848. 31 2.69 | 69.53 84. 52 
Valued more than $3 and not more than $5....... $2 and 15 per cent.. $2 and 15 per cent 28, 578. 00 114, 625. 56 74, 349. 81 4.01 | 64.86 Same. 
Valued more than ' se 85 per ent.. 55 per cent ........... 6, 379. 67 42, 356. 17 23, 295. 90 6.64 55 Same 


4,133, 941. 83 


The aboye figures are from the official returns reported by the 
1307, page 27. Adother feature of this tax is that a revenue of over 240800 


The proposed rate in the schedule on women’s gloves is 
equally unjust. The taxation upon the cheaper grades is raised, 
and I want to say to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Payne], the chairman of this committee, that I understood his 
position to be, as an excuse for this raise in the taxation of 
women's gloves, that the production of women’s gloves in this 
country was to be established and promoted through this new 
duty. The gentleman from New York lives about 100 miles 
from Fulton County, N. Y., in which for the past twenty years 
from 25,000 to 30,000 people have been engaged in the pro- 
duction of gloves, and they have produced women’s gloves as 
well as men’s gloves at a great profit; so his argument seems 
to me to fall to the ground by the weight of its own absurdity. 

On the cheaper quality of gloves, not exceeding 14 inches in 
length, the duty has been increased from $1.75 a dozen to $4 
a dozen, which will add to the cost directly 19 cents per pair, 
plus the additional profit the importer, wholesaler, and retailer 
will see fit to add for their investment in the extra duty. The 
increased duty on extra lengths to over 17 inches will add $3.55 
to the cost per dozen pairs, or about 30 cents per pair, and on 
intermediate lengths in proportion. If lined with fur or skin, 
the cumulative duty is increased from $1 extra per dozen pairs 
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rtment of Commerce and Labor of duties collected for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
0.0 will be nearly wiped out. 


to $2.50 per dozen. The ad yalorem increase of duty on the 
lower grade of gloves will therefore be from the present duty 
of 41 per cent to nearly 80 per cent, and on fur-lined gloves to 
over 100 per cent. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask whether my time will 
elapse at the end of an hour, or whether, under the rules, I 
ean proceed a little longer. 

The CHAIRMAN, The rule is that no gentleman can speak 
longer than one hour without unanimous consent. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from New York have thirty minutes 
after his hour has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may proceed 
for thirty minutes after the expiration of his time. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thank the gentleman from Missouri and 
the committee and assure you I will not abuse your patience 
to that extent. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 
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Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. WEISSE. Can the gentleman tell me the percentage of 
st total cost—that enters into the manufacture of 
gloves? 

Mr. HARRISON, I can not; I will be glad to have the gen- 
tleman tell me. 

Mr. WEISSE. The census Report of Manufacturing, 1905, 
under the heading “ Glove and mitten manufactures,” at page 
82, gives the following figures: 


W: 8 . ls aed 10, 645 
Wotal ap POA. oo y eee 
Amount of production____--________--.__._- ~~. —817, 740, 385 
Per cent of labor (about) per cent. 22 
Average yearly wages for labor $360 


Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and I may add that the Book of Esti- 
mates on the Payne tariff bill shows the duty on gloves in 
Schedule N, pages 114 to 120, ranging from 26 per cent to 594 
per cent, excepting one grade, where the value of importation 
has been only 34 cents, the duty is 11.33 per cent, and the duty 
remains the same in the new bill. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. Before the gentleman from New York leaves 
the subject of gloves, will he yield for a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. If we produce both women’s and men’s 
gloves in this country, why is it that nine-tenths of the gloves 
used by women are imported, while practically nine-tenths used 
by men are produced here? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know whether the gentleman’s 
figures are correct, but I believe that the glove industry in my 
own State can hold its own with any glove industry in the world. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. The most of the importations come in under 
the bracket “schmasen” in order to get the cheap rates. That 
is supposed to be the skins of prematurely born kids. 

Now, there is no such thing. There are not millions of kids 
born in that way, so that such an importation should come in 
here. Does the gentleman believe in keeping up that fraud? 

Mr. HARRISON. I believe in keeping down the price of 
women’s gloves, and the gentleman evidently does not believe 
in it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the first press announcements of the proposed 
Payne bill were to the effect that they had put coffee upon 
the free list. It is upon the free list ostensibly, but with a 
countervailing duty which is leveled directly at Brazil, from 
which comes most of the coffee used in the United States, Im- 
mediately upon the passage of this bill, if it contains this pro- 
vision, a tax equal in amount to the Brazilian export tax will 
be laid upon all coffee coming into this country from Brazil, and 
2650 duty will bear entirely upon the American consumers of 
coffee. 

The price of coffee has already begun to rise. It has gone 
up 2 cents, or 33 per cent already, I understand. I do not be- 
lieve that a cent of revenue will be derived from this new tax 
for some years to come, because it is understood that enormous 
quantities of coffee have been imported into the United States 
already, and are being held for the rise in prices, and the ulti- 
mate effect of this section of the bill will be to make the people 
pay the increased price on the coffee. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 3 

Mr. BATES. I will ask the gentleman from New York what 
the export duty on coffee is from Brazil to the United States? 

Mr. HARRISON. I believe it is about 3 cents a pound, though 
I may be mistaken. I have tried to find out. 

Mr. BATES. I would like to inform the gentleman that the 
export tax on coffee from Brazil to the United States is less 
than one-half of 1 cent per pound, or 47 per cent, 

Mr. HARRISON. ` The gentleman is right as to a particular 
part of their export duty, namely, the surtax; but the bulk of 
the coffee, as the gentleman will find if he reads their law, is 
taxed at 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. BATES. Not the bulk of the coffee which comes from 
Brazil to the United States. The general provision of the Gov- 
ernment is less than one-half of 1 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the gentleman will examine it again, I 
think he will find that the tax is different as it comes from 
different provinces of Brazil, and, although at first blush it 
would seem that his statement is correct, the fact is that the 
bulk of the coffee exported from Brazil is taxed about 3 cents 
a pound. 5 

Mr. BATES. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. HARRISON. As to that I will be very glad to hear from 
the gentleman when he speaks. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, whatever it is, the 
upshot of the thing is that the American consumer pays both 
taxes, the export and the import. 


Mr. BATES. If it is only one-half a cent per pound, will the 
gentleman explain why coffee has just risen 2 cents a pound? 

Mr. HARRISON. Still disputing the accuracy of the gentle- 
man’s figures, he now appears to me to misapprehend the nature 
of the “infinitesimal amount” we hear so much about. A tax 
may be only one-half a cent per pound upon each specific 
article, but when you take into consideration the extra inyest- 
ment required by the wholesale and the retail dealers and their 
profits, the ultimate increase in the price by an apparently in- 
finitesimal increase in tax is three, four, five, and ten times as 
much as the tax itself, and that runs through this whole scheme 
of taxation, Mr. Chairman, they say the middleman will pay 
the new tax. We had a tax on tea during the war with Spain 
and in consequence the price of tea to the consumer rose about 
15 cents a pound. Already the price of tea has begun to rise 
I believe 2 or 3 cents, in anticipation of this new proposed tax. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentleman that 
coffee should actually be upon the free list, and I hope this 
legislation may be so framed as to put it there. I have re- 
ceived 5 in circular form and through news- 
paper articles, ere have been la uantities o - 
ported 11 ee of this tax. 8 N 

ow, ope the gentleman can furnish to the House eyi 
other than newspaper accounts that touches the case. I helices 
such importations have been made, but can not the gentleman 
furnish some positive proof that there are large quantities of 
coffee now lying in the city of New York and elsewhere recently 
imported free of tax that would have a tendency to stop any 
revenue coming from this proposed tax for sometime to come? 

Mr parogi S can aor furnish any evidence. I am 
merely ng the gentleman what is my opinion on thi 
I believe that is true. y N 

Mr. DAVIS. I believe so myself; but I would like to have 
some facts. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man from New York will permit, I would state to the gentleman 
from Minnesota that a gentleman known to me, and in whom 
I have the utmost confidence, being in the coffee business, tells 
me himself that he was laying in a supply of coffee in anticipa- 
tion of this new tax, although he hoped that Congress would 
not lay it upon the people; but in anticipation of what might 
happen he, in common with many other coffee handlers, was 
getting ready for the work. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
New Jersey very much for the information, That is the best evi- 
dence I have heard on the subject. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
from New York will permit, I would state, in reference to the 
statement of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BATES] 
about the duty on coffee, that I have not the pamphlet at hand— 
but I will have before this debate is through—which will show 
that the export duty is 5 francs per bag of 60 kilos, and if you 
figure it out it will be seen that the Brazilian tax is 34 cents 
per pound and over, 

Mr. HARRISON. I am very glad to have the gentleman's 
statement, which I will still further supplement by the follow- 
ing detailed statement of the Brazilian export duty on coffee: 
Export duty on coffee: 

Rio de Janeiro, kilo, 29.75 reis=$0.0162335. 
Minas Cerne ad valorem 0 cent. 
Sao Paulo, 41.4 reis 580.6226044. 

In addition to the duty above, coffee exported from the above- 
mentioned Brazilian States is subject to a duty of 5 francs per 
bag of 60 kilos—about $1 per bag. According to the decrees 
of September 12, 1908, an additional tax of 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem is to be levied on all coffee exported from the State of 
Sao Paulo in excess of 9,000,000 bags during the’ crop year 
commencing July 1, 1908; in excess of 9,500,000 bags during the 
crop year beginning July 1, 1909; and in excess of 10,000,000 
bags during succeeding crop years. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this in 
reply to the query of the gentleman from Minnesota: I was 
talking to a large coffee dealer in Philadelphia, and he told me 
that if this tariff bill passed, the coffee he had on hand would 
be worth $4,000 or $5,000 more to him than now under the old 
bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. This is the first time since the war be- 
tween the States, when the great national peril required re- 
course to unusual methods of taxation, that the Republican 
party has dared to place a tax upon coffee. I think it will 
have a considerable effect on the next congressional election, 
and I hope it will have. In the humblest homes of America 
all else has been taxed while coffee remained free; for that ex- 
emption, at least, our countrymen could render up thanks be- 
fore the altar of high protection, but not so now, 
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The Republicans will go far to put the price of one of the 
prime necessaries of life beyond the reach of the very poor. 
Let them excharge their senseless cry of the full dinner pail 
for the slogan of the empty coffee pot. 

Another subject that is dealt with in this bill is the inheritance 
tax. This is substantially a copy of the inheritance tax of the 
State of New York. In itself I believe it is a most estimable tax 
and a proper way to collect a revenue. It not only offers a 
method of increasing the national revenues, but it is a step in 
the direction of keeping down swollen fortunes. Now, I hope, 
Mr. Chairman, I will not be said by anybody to be a demagogue, 
but I fear the effect of some of these great mushroom fortunes 
upon the future. Accumulated by men of intelligence and ca- 
pacity; who are able to direct and maintain them while they 
live, they pass by means of the law to children who, in too many 
cases, are utterly unfit for the responsibility intrusted to them, 
and who have in their keeping the fate of all the people who 
depend upon the stability of the finances of which they have so 
large a share. This, in my opinion, is a considerable menace to 
the Republic. f 

I believe, therefore, this is a just tax in itself, and that it 
does not go nearly far enough. But I have a specific objection 
to the appearance of an inheritance tax in a federal bill 
Thirty-three of the States of the United States already have a 
tax upon inheritances. My own State has one, and they have 
found it a most satisfactory source of revenue. I believe that 
more than one-fifth of the revenues of the State of New York 
are already gathered in this way. But, Mr. Chairman, if this 
bill becomes a law, in those 33 States we will have either 
ousted the State from its own tax or else we will have estab- 
lished the odious principle of double taxation. We can not 
stand for that. What wé should do now is to strike out the 
inheritance-tax feature of this bill and to enact into law a 
graduated income tax. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
At a very recent period in our political history an income-tax 
provision contributed in no small degree to a sweeping party 
victory. The Supreme Court of the United States held that 
particular tax to be unconstitutional. It is my opinion that un 
income-tax provision can now be drafted which will be consti- 
tutional. I have been informed that this is a part of the pro- 
gramme of the present administration. I hope that that is so; 
and when it does become a law, if ever, we will see the first 
blow struck at the root of prohibitive tariff duties. 

High protectionists will then be unable to secure a hearing 
before the American people, as they have done in the past, since 
abundant revenues from another source will displace that tariff 
which they now subvert to their greedy and selfish purposes. 

Another feature of this bill upon which I wish to dwell for a 
moment, Mr. Chairman, is the maximum and minimum rate. This 
seems to me to be one of the most iniquitous provisions of the 
bill. It is highly probable that it will plunge us into commer- 
cial wars with some of the countries of the world just at a 
time when we are most in need of industrial peace. We are 
just attempting to emerge from the effects of an industrial 
panic, and yet we are writing into our statute books, if we 
enact this into law, a provision by which, automatically, an in- 
crease of some 20 per cent in the whole tariff rates will go into 
effect against any other nation which receives from elsewhere 
any goods at a lower rate of duty than they charge us for simi- 
lar articles. 

This is an instance of just what we ought not to do in our 
foreign trade relations. Not since the days of the embargo act 
has a more foolish policy in our foreign trade been enunciated. 
We need an administration conscious of its strength and moder- 
ate in the use of it. We do not want a government standing 
like a schoolboy with a chip upon his shoulder, provoking quar- 
rels. I will show you just how the blow may fall. Germany 
and France are now engaged in revising their tariffs. In the 
revision of their tariffs consideration of this provision will 
play an important part. If the Germans resent this proposed 
threat against them, as I suppose they would be inclined to do, 
they will put into operation against us their maximum rate, and 
the chief sufferers would be the American agriculturists, be- 
cause the German maximum rates bear more heavily upon 
the products of the American agriculturists than upon any- 
thing else. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this does away with any possibility of 
real reciprocity. If you are going to have a maximum and a 
minimum feature of the bill, in my opinion the maximum rates 
should be the stated rates in the tariff, whatever they are, and 
the minimum rates 20 per cent below, so that the administration 
can use this 20 per cent concession for the purpose of securing 
reciprocity treaties with other countries. 

That would carry into effect the noble idea enunciated by 
President McKinley in his last speech, and would afford, I be- 


lieve, an opening up of our foreign commerce, of which we are 
sadly in need. The day is fast passing when the American 
manufacturer is going to be entirely content with what he can 
sell at home here, and he is going to branch out in competition 
for all the markets of the world. And when he does that, it 
must be done according to the principles of fair play in inter- 
national trade. We can not go around like a bully, with a club, 
threatening to beat the other nations over the head. 

Do not let us provoke the wrath of our industrial rivals and 
call down upon ourselves trade wars, sometimes more disas- 
trous in their ultimate effects than the more loud sounding com- 
bats of armed forces. 

Another administrative feature of this bill which has struck 
me as being capable of gross abuse is the new provision for the 
yaluation of goods. It says that in the collection of custom 
duties upon goods consigned for sale here, where there is no 
established market value abroad, the value upon which the 
rate is to be based is to be taken as the market value in the 
United States, less the duty and insurance and a reasonable 
commission of 10 per cent. Now, it is true that in the collection 
of the duties in the past there have been abuses of undervalua- 
tion. It is probably equally true that this section will create 
abuses of overvaluation. It is true it applies only to goods that 
are sent to a consignee for sale, but he will be interested in get- 
ting the highest price he can, and the probability is that a higher 
tax than was intended by the law will be collected upon many 
articles of import. This method, moreover, increases the inquisi- 
torial powers of the Government's agents and the scope of their 
interference in priyate business affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, I rejoice that the recent amendments to the 
rules have given to the Democrats, or to the minority, rights 
which it was originally intended they should have under the 
rules, but of which they have been heretofore deprived. For 
the first time in many years, if ever, the minority will now be 
able to secure an expression of their party position on the 
amendments to a tariff bill. By the Fitzgerald amendments, 
which we adopted, our side of the House will have an oppor- 
51 to force a record vote upon proposed amendments to the 

ill. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] will be expected 
and the country will watch eagerly to see whether we are stand- 
ing by our Democratic principles—to move to recommit the bill 
with certain instructions. That motion, under the new rules, 
must be recognized by the Speaker, and Democrats must be 
given the right to vote upon certain amendments to the Dill. 
In my opinion, some of those items 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman permit a ques- 
tion there? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. My curiosity having been much 
excited by the remarks of the gentleman. I would like him to 
explain, if he has a mind, how it is under the rules, called the 
“ Fitzgerald amendment to the rules,” this side of the House will 
be accorded the privilege of making amendments and haying 
amendments made to different items of this bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. Because one of the principles of the new 
rules adopted was to the effect that upon the passage of the bill 
a Member of the opposition is entitled to recognition upon the 
floor for the purpose of moving to recommit with instructions to 
make certain-amendments. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. As to this point, I know that 
they permit a motion to recommit with instructions; but the 
gentleman certainly understands that that would not supply the 
place and the need, the urgent need, of this House to vote upon 
the bill by sections and to amend each paragraph. 

Mr. HARRISON. I now understand my colleague's position 
on the subject, and I am in hearty accord with him. We must 
have a recognition of our right to amend the bill, paragraph by 
paragraph, as we go through it, under the five-minute rule, and 
I am going to stand for that just as vigorously as the gentle- 
man from Texas or anybody upon our side. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Have we any assurance that the 
Republican party will give us any such chance? 

Mr. HARRISON. We have no assurance, but we must de- 
mand assurance to that effect. The amendment to the rules 
recently secured will enable us to force a record vote upon the 
passage of the bill, even if we also have the right to go through 
the bill paragraph by paragraph, which I insist we should have. 
In Committee of the Whole no record yote is taken, and now 
we can force a record vote upon these amendments when the 
bill passes the House. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 


Mr. HARRISON. Yes, ? 
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Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Suppose in the vote taken on the 
passage of this bill the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY], who spoke here yesterday in opposition to the lumber 
schedule, should vote against the bill; is there anything in the 
Fitzgerald rule, then, that would prevent the Speaker from 
recognizing him to move to recommit the bill with instructions? 

Mr. HARRISON. That rule of Mr. FITZGERALD was designed 
to prevent that very thing being done. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman will find before 
this bill is disposed of that it will be used for that purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. It will not be. It would not be permitted 
by the House for a moment. Such a move would be a travesty 
upon the rules, and a decision of the Speaker to that effect 
would be overruled by the House. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. It will become manifest before 
the session ends that the Fitzgerald resolution is not worth a 
baubee. 

Mr. HARRISON, 
that point. 

Mr. Chairman, some of the amendments which I hope will be 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri, the scope of which will 
be eagerly watched by all Democrats throughout the country, 
are the following: To put upon the free list the whole steel and 
iron schedule, for reasons that I have adduced. To put upon 
the free list boots and shoes; to put upon the free list lumber, to 
which the Denver platform specifically pledged us. To put 
upon the free list zinc ore, where it used to be, and where it 
ought to be. To put tea and coffee on the free list; to strike off 
the countervailing duty on petroleum and the differential on 
refined sugar. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, the newspapers have been filled 
with statements as to supposed differences existing in the 
Democratic ranks on the tariff question. I, for one, am con- 
vinced that when the votes come to be taken here Democrats 
will stand by Democratic principles. Our party platforms have 
been too clear in the past to permit of equivocation now, and I 
believe that there will not be found in the Democratic party 
to-day men clamoring for their share of spoils during a tariff 
revision. 

It can not have come to pass that Democrats are for high 
protection in their own districts and free trade everywhere 
else. The only way for us to win a national victory is to win 
it upon principles and not upon expediency. It is for us to 
recognize that there are only two reasons for which men are 
sent to this House: First, to serve the interests of the American 
people or, second, to serve some special interest clamoring for 
protection in his own district. Many of the latter will be found 
in the ranks of the Republicans. I fondly hope that none of 
them will be found in the ranks of the Democrats, [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield one minute to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. REEDER]. 

Mr. REEDER. I just want to make a statement suggested 
by my question not answered by the gentleman from New York. 
I want to say if you can make men believe that you can have 
work done in foreign countries and the same work done in the 
United States, you can always have Democrats; or if you can 
make men believe it is better for Americans to have foreigners 
get the pay for work we need done, you can always have a few 
Democrats; not many, but some. 

I wish to add that in my opinion the more nearly we permit 
Americans to do all the labor necessary to supply our needs 
and get good wages for this labor, the more prosperous all our 
people will be. I say this as a representative of a section which 
consumes a large amount of the goods manufactured by Amer- 
ican workmen; and we prefer to have those goods made by our 
own people, giving them their wages for their labor, rather than 
insist that our laboring people shall stand a cut in their wages 
to compete with pauper labor abroad, [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, my colleague on the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hargison], has made 
a very interesting and instructive speech. The gentleman from 
New York has large opportunities and large responsibilities, for he 
is called upon to fill the shoes of one whom I regard as one of the 
greatest Democrats in this country, and I want to reecho every- 
thing that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] so eloquently 
said about Mr. Bourke Cockran. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] The gentleman from New York spoke of the approach to an 
agreement in views that is now taking place between the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties upon the tariff question. He 


The gentleman and I can not agree upon 


said that he believed that the views of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MCCALL] and his views are pretty close 
together. 


If it is true, Mr. Chairman, that the Democratic 


and Republican parties are coming closer together in an agree- 
ment about tariff policy, it is because they are coming over to 
our side, not because we are going over to theirs. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. S Is it not true also that the corollary of this 
is that the new bill reduces the protective features whick are 
a burden upon the consumer? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. On the contrary, the very essence of 
the protective policy as enunciated in the Chicago platform 
is that there shall not be excessive duties, and this bill aims to 
reduce excessive duties, and does so. It is perhaps—— 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman answer a 
question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from Texas let me 
get fairly started? If so, I will be very glad to yield to him 

r. 

Mr. Chairman, it is, perhaps, unfortunate that a question 
of such importance to the American people should haye to be 
conducted on partisan lines. And yet it is absolutely necessary, 
because the two parties differ fundamental y upon the very 
essence of a tariff. As the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK], the leader of the minority, explained the other day, 
there are only two committees in this House which divide on 
partisan lines—the Committee on Rules and the Committee 
on Ways and Means—and in the Committee on Ways and 
Means that is illustrated by the fact that the chairman of that 
committee is the leading Republican on the floor of this House 
and the first minority member is the leading Democrat. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that both parties are for- 
tunate in their leadership on that committee. The chairman 
of that committee [Mr. PAYNE] knows more about the tariff 
and can talk more intelligently about it than any other man 
in this country. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], while he may 
not know quite so much as the gentleman from New York, 
nevertheless is able to say a great deal about it, and to say 
it in a most instructive way, and with a humor that is abso- 
lutely irresistible. I have the greatest admiration for the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. I regard him as a typical American, 
and I am proud to know him. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, is the practical fulfillment of the 
pledge made eight months ago by the Republican party in con- 
vention assembled at Chicago. We are here to deliver the 
goods. The Republican party have been in control of the Goy- 
ernment of this Nation almost continuously since the civil war, 
and it is because they have played square with the people. 
This practically continuous control of government affairs can 
be well illustrated by a story we have sometimes heard of the 
school teacher who had a class of 50 boys, whom she was in- 
structing in the rudiments of American history. She told them 
that every little boy born in this country had some day a chance 
to be President of the United States; and at the conclusion of 
her remarks she asked every boy who thought that he might 
some day be President to hold up his right hand. Forty-nine 
hands went up. To the lone boy that had made no sign she 
said: Johnnie, don't you think you will ever be President of 
the United States?” and he said, No, ma’am; I can’t. Iama 
Democrat.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri rose. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 1 need not ask whether the gentleman 
from Missouri is a Democrat. I know he is. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman is illustrating his 
speech with a story. Will he pardon a question which I de- 
sire to ask? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman, in paying a well- 
merited tribute to the leader of the Republican party, chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, said, as I understood, 
that he knew more about the tariff than any other man living. 
I want to suggest that whatever the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Payne] knows about ladies’ stockings must be a mere 
reminiscence or he would not have practiced that infamy upon 
them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has 
just interrupted me is from Missouri, and he must ask the 
chairman of the committee and not me to show him. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I have no doubt the gentleman is 
fully informed. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Ohio is barred 
from saying how he voted in the committee upon that question, 
but he will say that he has never been accused of lack of gal- 
lantry toward the fair sex. 

In the Republican platform we declared for a protective tariff 
based upon the difference in the cost of production at home and 
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abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American industries. 
We declared for maximum and minimum rates—the maximum 
to meet discrimination by foreign countries against American 
goods, and the minimum to represent the normal measure of 
protection at home. The Republican platform declared for the 
measure of protection which will preserve, without excessive 
duties, that security against foreign competition which Ameri- 
can manufacturers, farmers, and producers are entitled, and 
which will also preserve the high standard of living of the wage- 
earners of this country. It declared for free trade between the 
United States and the Philippines, with reasonable limitations 
on sugar and tobacco. I will insert the full text of the plat- 
form: 


The Republican party declares unequivocally for the revision of the 
tariff! by a special session of Congress immediately following the in- 
auguration of the next President, and commends the steps already taken 
to this end in the work assigned to the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress which are now Investigating the operation and effect of existing 
schedules. In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is 
best maintained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the dif- 
ference between the cost of production at home and abroad, to; 
with a reasonable profit to American industries. We favor the establish- 
ment of maximum and minimum rates to be administered by the Presi- 
dent under limitations fixed in the law, the maximum to be available to 
meet discriminations by foreign countries against American goods enter- 
ing their 3 and the minimum to represent the normal measure 
of protection at home, the aim and purpose of the Republican policy 
being not only to preserve, without excessive duties, that security 
against foreign competition to which American manufacturers, farmers, 
and producers are entitled, but also to maintain the high standard o 
living of the wage-earners of this country, who are the most direct 
beneficiaries of the protective system. Between the United States and 
the Philippines we believe in a free interchange of products with such 
limitations as to sugar and tobacco as will afford adequate protection 

domestic Interests. 

I maintain that this bill is a literal compliance with those 
declarations. As an earnest for the performance of this 
pledge the Republican convention named for President the man 
best fitted in this country to carry out this and every other 
pledge of the platform, and in whom the people soon afterwards 
showed their confidence by electing him President of the United 
States by the largest majority but one ever given to any 
President, [Applause on the Republican side.] 

In his speech accepting the nomination, President Taft re- 
iterated the declarations of the Republican platform almost in 
terms, and I want to be pardoned for going into this question 
in some slight detail, because, if I can judge from a question 
asked the other day by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
James], the insinuation is thrown out that the President has 
departed in some degree from his views as expressed at that 
time. 

The President, in accepting the nomination, spoke as follows 
on the tariff question: 

The a pec doctrine of protection as definitely announced 5 
the Republicans this year and by previous conventions is that a ta 
shall be im d on all imported products, whether of the factory, 
farm, or mine, sufficiently great to equal the difference between the 
cost of production abroad and at home, and that this difference should, 
of course, include the difference between the higher wages paid in this 
country and the wages paid abroad and embrace a reasonable profit 
to the American producer. 

A system of protection thus adopted and put in force has led to the 
establishment of a rate of wages here that has greatly enhanced the 
standard of living of the laboring man. 

It is the policy of the Republican party to 1 continue that 
standard of living. In 1897 the Dingley tariff bill was passed, under 
which we have had, as already said, a period of enormous prosperity. 

The consequent material development has greatly changed the condi- 
tions under which many articles described by the schedules of the tariff 
are now produced. The tariff in a number of the schedules exceeds the 
difference between the cost of production of such articles abroad and at 
home, manang a reasonable profit to the American producer. The 
excess over that difference serves no useful purpose, but offers a tempta- 
tion to those who would monopolize the production and the sale of such 
articles in this country to profit by the excessive rate. 

On the other hand, there are other schedules in which the tariff is 
not 3 high to give the measure of protection which they should 
1 ance epublican principles, and as to those the tariff should be 

creas 

A revision of the tarif undertaken upon this principle, which is at 
the basis of our present business system, vagus promptly upon the in- 
of the new administration and considered at the special session, 


comin 
with the preliminary investigations already begun by the appropriate 
committees of the House and Senate, will make the disturbance of 


business incident to such a change as little as possible. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. James] said the other day, 
if I understood him correctly, that the President in his inau- 
gural address had omitted any allusion to the profits of the 
manufacturer, and that therefore he was going back on what he 
had said and what the Republican party had provided. 

In a speech delivered last December, after the election, at the 
Sag ennai in New York, the President spoke as follows about 

e tariff: 


Now, the most important plank, or at least the most press lank, 
is that declaring for a revision of the tariff at an extra — te be 
called as early as ible after the 4th of March. That plank fixed 
the standard by which that revision shall be governed. It declares 
that the tariff shall be revised on 1 of protection, and then 
the principla of protection is defi by stating that the tariff rates 


the difference between the cost of production abroad 
roduction here, aprige a reasonable profit to the 
ow, what that means, as I understand it, is that the 
rofit or interest 


are measured by 
and the cost o 
manufacturer, 
cost of production in both places includes a reasonable 
on capital; that is, you include in the cost abroad at least the cost of 


raw material, the cost of labor, interest on capital, or the 
in the foreign coun ; and so on this side you include the cost of 


try 
material, the price of labor, and also the profit usually earned in this 


country by manufacturers. The difference between the cost abroad 
and that at home is the proper duty. It means that the Con shall 
make every effort to dete e the difference thus constituted and then 


fix the tariff accordingly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, I would like to ask the gentleman 
one question right there. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will yield with pleasure to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not the gentleman think that 
the declaration of the Republican platform wanting the cost of 
labor equalized and also a reasonable profit would turn Con- 
gress into an insurance company for manufacturers and leave 
the rest of the people to take care of themselves? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have never thought that that meant 
in any sense a proposition to insure, as the gentleman has 
stated. I do not see how you can determine the cost of pro- 
ducing any article except on the basis on which it is manu- 
factured. No man is going into any business or can stay in any 
business in which he can sell his article only at the mill cost of 
production. I understand that basis is the one adopted by this 
committee—in determining or trying to arrive at the cost of 
production to include a reasonable profit in estimating that 
cost—and I am perfectly willing to say that by so much, per- 
haps, as the wages of the American labor exceed the wages of 
any other country just so much are our manufacturers at home 
entitled to profits at least as great or greater than their com- 
petitors abroad. 

Mr. GRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. GRIGGS. In view of the statement just made, do I un- 
derstand the gentleman from Ohio is afraid of Belgium? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not think that I have that great 
terror of Belgium that the gentleman from Georgia has. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Whether or not in the preparation of 
the bill the Ways and Means Committee took into consideration 
as to what would be a reasonable profit to the manufacturer? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think so. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Take the manufacturers of steel—the 
steel industry of the United States—did the committee determine 
what would be a reasonable profit for the manufacturer on his 
investment? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. When we asked any man who was be- 
fore us what the cost of any particular article was, I have no 
doubt that he included in his estimate a reasonable profit. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Did the committee get any concrete 
information from any steel manufacturer as to how much profit 
they thought they ought to haye upon their investnrent—say 10 
per cent, or 20 per cent, or 25 per cent? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I should say that the average steel 
manufacturer before us stated that his average profits did not 
exceed 10 per cent. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. In framing up this bill, whether or not 
the committee that reported it to the House thought that any 
manufacturer should have 10 per cent on his investment? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In estimating the cost of the production 
of an article in this country we took into consideration that a 
pars of the cost of that article was a legitimate and reasonable 
profit. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. One more question, whether or not 
the Ways and Means Committee arrived at the profits which the 
manufacturer should have by deduction, whether they took 
into consideration the cost of the raw material, the cost of man- 
ufacture, or whether or not the Ways and Means Committee 
took the statement from the manufacturer of what his profit 
should be? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Indiana knows 
that there was a great diversity of testimony on every con- 
celvable schedule. 

Mr. COX of Indlana. But I want to know what the Ways 
and Means Committee's rule was. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say that the committee tried to 
make up its mind from the best information that it could get 
and balance one statement against the other. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. And drew its own deduction as to 
what the profit should be? 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. We took the manufacturer's word in 
most cases that his profit in the steel business did not exceed 


10 per cent. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Whether or not the same rule obtained 
through all the schedules that the committee reported on? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course, there are different profits in 
different manufactures; generally speaking, I should say that 
we considered the reasonable profit in the manufacture. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. In the evidence presented to 
the committee by the steel manufacturers the gentleman states 
that they gave as a maximum profit 10 per cent. Was it 
stated to that committee, or had the committee any information 
to show whether or not that 10 per cent was based on a phys- 
ical valuation of the property or upon stocks and bonds out- 
standing? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I should prefer, Mr. Chairman, not to 
get into a discussion of the steel or any other particular sched- 
ule. It is very difficult to answer a question of that sort cate- 
gorically. I am willing to concede that large profits should be 
considered fair in the steel business because of developments 
every year, new methods of production, and the consequent 
need of new plants to keep abreast of the times, and to keep 
up also with the new inventions and improvements constantly 
taking place. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will permit, I do not 
care to discuss these specific schedules along this line. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, there is an- 
other phase of the gentleman's discussion upon which I would 
like to have a statement from him. The gentleman has stated 
that the purpose of this bill is to furnish sufficient protection 
to enable the manufacturer to pay the difference between the 
wages here and abroad and still have a reasonable profit on 
the investment. I want the gentleman to state wherein in this 
bill it provides any protection whatsoever to American labor. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentle- 
man I will say that every article which is not on the free list 
provides protection to American labor. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that labor 
is admitted practically free of duty from all countries in the 
world except China? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, Mr. Chairman, that is not a ques- 
tion that has anything in the world to do with this question of 
tariff discussion, and I must decline to answer it. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit 
another interruption? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I will ask not to be in- 
terrupted for a few moments, at least. I would like to get 
ahead. I have quoted from the President’s recent speech to 
show that he stands to-day exactly where he stood before the 
convention which nominated him, on the stump after that con- 
vention, and to-day. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has already stated his de- 
sire not to be interrupted. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I claim that this bill is 
exactly in the words of the President in the speech from which 
I quoted a few moments ago, an honest attempt to find out that 
difference of cost on the proposition as laid down in the Re- 
publican platform, and that we have substantially succeeded. 

Mr. DIES. Before the gentleman leaves that 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr, Chairman, I can not yield at this 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
has stated his desire not to be interrupted, and he is entitled to 
the floor. : 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, from the time of the 
Republican convention until the election, the Republican party, 
on the stump and in the newspapers and through the mails, 
reiterated to the people that the tariff would be revised in ac- 
cordance with those principles. The Democratic party also 
promised a speedy revision of the tariff, but that party laid 
down only one rule. It mentioned specifically only wood pulp, 
print paper, lumber, timber, and logs, and made the general 
declaration that all articles entering into competition with 
trust-controlled products should be placed upon the free list. 
It was manifest at that time, Mr. Chairman, that this promise 
to revise the tariff was impossible of performance, even if they 
were successful in electing a President and a House of Repre- 
sentatives, because, admitting the possibility of their being able 
to get together on this basis, the Senate was and was bound to 
remain Republican, and any bill designed on those principles 


could never become a law. It would seem, however, that the 
very least the Democratic party could do in this House, under 
all of the circumstances, would have been to bave drafted a bill 
which would have shown to the country what they would have 
done had they been successful. 

Gentlemen of the minority on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee had just as much opportunity as had the majority for draft- 
ing a bill. They were present at the hearings, to which they 
contributed greatly—and I am glad to say it—by their very in- 
telligent and able cross-examination. They had at their com- 
mand all of the information that we possess, and yet they now 
complain that they had only a few days in which to make a 
report. They complain of the secrecy of the Republican meth- 
ods. Will any fair-minded man say that it would have been 
proper for the Republican subcommittee to have given out from 
day to day what they proposed to do respecting the various 
tariff schedules? Mr. Chairman, it would have been nothing 
short of a scandal if the Republican subcommittee had given 
this sort of information to the public. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT. There is much force in the suggestion of 
the gentleman that the subcommittee should keep secret their 
work. That is in accordance with the history of tariff legis- 
lation, is it not? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is it not also in accordance with the, prac- 
tice in regard to tariff legislation that the minority has never 
reported a bill as a substitute? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not think so. I am not certain of 
that, however. What I am criticising is the complaint of the 
subcommittee that they had no opportunity in which to make 
a report. 

Mr. GARRETT. I understood the gentleman to also criticise 
the minority for not presenting a bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am criticising the minority for that; 


yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Has not the practice followed by the minor- 
ity in that respect been the usual practice with respect to tariff 
legislation? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think inasmuch as the Democratic 
party laid down certain fixed principles, inasmuch as they are 
now complaining about the lack of sufficient revenue, and speak- 
ing of the deficit that must be met, it was their duty to present 
to this House a complete bill drafted on the principles laid down 
in the Democratic platform, and one which would provide enough 
revenue for the Government. 

Mr. GARRETT. It is my understanding that when the Mor- 
rison bill was made up, when the Mills bill was made up, the 
McKinley bill, the Wilson bill, and the Dingley bill, no minority 
bill was offered. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It seems to me that the direct issue that 
could and should have been made between the two parties would 
have been by a bill offered by the minority and a bill offered 
by the majority. 

They have complained that we spent three months in an in- 
cubating process that they were not invited to join. We should 
have much enjoyed their company, but what would have been 
the use? How could two bodies of men differing absolutely on 
the very foundation of a tariff have met on any common ground 
in the preparation of this bill? They say in their report that 
the only legitimate function of a tariff is to raise revenue. We 
say that it is equally its function to protect American industries 
and American labor. No tariff bill that I have heard of in his- 
tory was framed by Republicans and Democrats acting together. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, is it not true 
that in two instances the majority of the committee permitted 
the minority of the committee to have a real discussion in the 
arrangement of the schedules? I am not saying that they were 
able to outvote the majority, but I am saying they did meet in 
actual conference over the items of the bill in two instances— 
once on a Republican bill and once on a Democratic bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, I can not answer that question; 
it may be so; I do not know. I do know, however, that the 
leader of the minority said at the close of the hearings that he 
had no doubt, according to the precedent, that the Republican 
subcommittee would meet together, apart from the minority 
members. . 

Mr. SHERLEY. That precedent is a recent precedent, and 
the gentleman will find on examination of some of the earlier 
bills that what I said is the fact, that there was an actual 
frank conference between all the members of the committee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman state how long ago 
that was and what bill it was? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think one was the Wilson bill and the 
Republican bill following that. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] would know—— 

Mr. PAYNE. It was not the case when the Wilson bill was 
framed, and was not true of the McKinley bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not saying the majority members did 


not draft their bill. But when that bill was drafted, there 
was a legitimate opportunity given the minority members for 
criticism and discussion in the committee prior to the reporting 
of the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will tell the gentleman about that. When 
the McKinley bill was presented to the full committee the 
minority offered a few amendments. Finally a motion was 
made to report the bill as it stood. The vote was taken, and 
that was done. When the Wilson bill came in, we of the 
minority offered some amendments. By and by some one moved 
to report the bill as it was, and while some one of the commit- 
tee was offering an amendment on the part of the minority, 
Mr. Wilson, chairman of the committee, properly enough, I 
think, proceeded to put the motion to report the bill as it stood, 
and that was carried by a majority vote. 

Mr. DALZELL. And that at the first meeting. 

Mr. PAYNE. And that at the first meeting of the Wilson 
committee. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think the gentleman is clearly mistaken as 
to the facts. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman was there. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That may be, but 

Mr. PAYNE. And the gentleman from Pennsylvania was 
there. 

Mr. SHERLEY (continuing). The facts that show in the 
debate at that time do not bear out the contention of the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not remember the debates show anything 
of the kind, but I know my remembrance is—— 

Mr. DALZELL. Was that on the floor? 

Mr. PAYNE (continuing). That the motion was put by Mr. 
Wilson and carried. 

Mr. SHERLBEY. Mr. McMillan, in answering the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania upon consideration of the rule upon which 
the bill was considered—the Dingley bill, I think it was—stated 
the fact, and I can cite the gentleman to the exact page. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, the minority of this committee, relying 
on those precedents, did not even offer amendments to the bill. 
They offered no objection to the motion which was made to 
report the bill, and a vote was taken in the committee. 

Mr. DALZELL. On the contrary, they asked us what was 
our pleasure; what we wanted to do. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think that is correct. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can not believe from my experience 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] did not know 
what was going on at that time. I do not think that he was 
asleep at the switch. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think he probably did know at that time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. My criticism of the minority is simply 
not that they did not ask to meet with us then, but they now 
criticise us for not having invited them, and complain about 
lack of time in which to present a report. They content them- 
selves merely with opposing a few features of this bill—very 
few in comparison with all its provisions—giving us the reason 
that they have had no time to examine them and hazarding a 
suggestion that the chances are that they would have found 
them as objectionable as those discussed in the report. It is 
for that reason that I ask, Would not the effective way of an- 
nouncing opposition have been to have drafted a complete bill? 
Is it by any chance possible that they may have feared the sad 
fate of the Williams currency bill, of recent memory, which was 
knifed to death by its own friends? I do not make that asser- 
tion. I merely offer it as a question. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman want the question 
answered? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, I would not mind. I would like 
to hear it; yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It may be that we had in mind the treach- 
ery of the Republican party that undertook to force a bill as 
a minority bill which was not the minority bill. And is it not, 
to be perfectly frank, and laying aside partisanship, the prov- 
ince of the minority to criticise the affirmative propositions of 
the majority party, and does it He legitimately within their 
province, and has it been so considered, to always present an 
affirmative proposition as against an affirmative proposition? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It seems to me that in a question so 

t as this, in which so many elements enter, and principally 
at this time the element of the revenue, it is the duty of the mi- 
nority to state their position fully and frankly to the country. 
How can you tell what revenue a bill will raise unless you have 


a complete bill? If you have a better method than we have of 
raising the necessary revenue to run this Government, why do 
you not show it to us? 

Mr. SHERLEY. When we have power to put our recom- 
mendations into law we will. The gentleman knows that it is 
purest buncombe to talk about a minority bill. Whenever we 
have control of legislation we will propose it, and you gentle- 
men will criticise it; and that is the true function of the two 
sides. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the next time the Democratic 
party comes into control of this House and drafts a tariff bill, 
the Republican party will have the courage to draft a bill, too. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, the gentleman is prophesying against 
the previous history of his party. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And he is prophesying against the prob- 
abilities, I will say to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SHERLEY]. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am free to admit the gentleman’s prophecy 
is usually against the probabilities. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, it has been fairly accurate for the 
last six years. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will postpone it for a 
little while, I will be very glad to yield to him. 

Then, besides, it is a matter of personal regret to me that I 
have not had the pleasure of seeing that complete bill. I have 
always had a deep feeling of curiosity to know upon what basis 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RANDELL] would meet. I confess to the greatest curiosity to 
see a metal schedule as framed by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UnbErwoop] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAN- 
DELL]. 

I would not mind seeing a hide schedule as framed by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RANDELL]. One of my criticisms is perhaps a selfish 
one, in that I am to be deprived of the pleasure of satisfying 
my natural curiosity. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does not the gentleman get enough pleasure 
at seeing the attitude of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpnery] and the attitude of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCatrt]? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will admit without argument that it 
does not give me such personal pleasure to see gentlemen on 
this side disagree as it does to see disagreement between gentle- 
men on the other side. 

Mr. SHERLEY. An honest confession is good for the soul. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Nevertheless, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan and the gentleman from Massachusetts have, in fact, col- 
laborated upon a bill, and the gentlemen to whom I have alluded 
haye not. All the time since the date of election, and even be- 
fore election, every resource of the National Government was 
at work to furnish information upon which a tariff bill could 
be based. We hear a good deal nowadays about the necessity 
for a tariff commission—a commission of experts to advise Con- 
gress in tariff matters. I venture to say that this Government 
has to-day the best tariff commission in the world in its various 
executive branches and in the extremely efficient clerk and the 
assistants of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Five days after election the Committee on Ways and Means 
met and proceeded to hold hearings and investigate a mass 
of information that had been gathered from experts all over 
the world. People interested as manufacturers or consumers 
were invited to attend, and in many cases those possessing 
special knowledge were commanded to attend. 

These hearings, as the chairman of the committee has re- 
cited, were most exhaustive. All sorts and kinds of people 
appeared before us, from the man whose motives were purely 
disinterested in behalf of the welfare of the community to the 
man whose motives were purely selfish, and I am willing to 
admit here that the latter were in the majority. There was 
the man who did not care what was done to anybody else so 
long as he was looked after. There was the man who asked 
frankly, not for protection, but for prohibition. There was 
the man whose product already controlled 99 per cent of the 
American market, who wanted to make it an even hundred. 
There was the man who wanted the customs duties of all kinds 
abolished; and while he did not use the phrase originally 
written by Sir Walter Scott and quoted by a distinguished mem- 
ber of the minority, “from turret to foundation stone,” he 
meant the same thing. 

We had arguments on everything, from steel rails to anti- 
septic toothpicks, and from pearls down to peanuts, and finally, 
after the public hearings were over, we were deluged with com- 
munications and briefs upon every conceivable subject. In fact, 
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this committee has had, it is estimated, five times as much in- 
formation as any other committee in history, and if this bill is 
faulty it is not because of lack of thoroughness or of informa- 
tion. Then we began to receive visits from that type of gentle- 
man who talked in whispers, who, when you asked him why he 
did not present his views in public to the committee, would re- 
spond in a yoice scarcely audible that he feared that he might 
be asked inconyenient questions. I have respect for the man, no 
matter how selfish his purpose may be, who asks for what he 
regards as a legislative favor frankly and openly. I have no 
respect whatever for the man with the rubber soles, who sneaks 
uninvited into your rooms and whispers his wants into your 
ear. I suppose that this sort of thing is necessary in the 
formation of any tariff bill, just as what is called the “ lobby ” is 
a necessary incident to all legislative halls. But I divide the 
lobby into two classes. There can be no objection to the man 
who frankly and openly opposes legislation or advocates legisla- 
tion in which he is interested. 

I am speaking of the whispering lobby—those who do not 
like the bright light and fear the sound of their voices. Now, 
while this thing has been going on, I venture to say—and I say 
it with absolute sincerity—that those arguments were unavail- 
ing in any schedule as adopted in this bill. I say that there 
is not a schedule which, whether advisable or not, can not be de- 
fended from something that appears in the public hearings and 
in the printed documents in the committee. 

This Congress was called together by the President of the 
United States in accordance with his promise and the promise 
of his party. In his inaugural address the President, in dis- 
cussing the tariff question, used this language: 

A matter of most pressing importance is the revision of the tariff, 
In accordance with the promises of the platform upon which I was 
elected, I shall call Congress into extra session, to meet on the 15th 
day of March, in order that consideration may be at once given to a 
bill revising the Dingley Act. This should secure an adequate revenue 
and adjust the duties in such a manner as to afford to labor and to all 
industries in this country, whether of the farm, mine, or factory, pro- 
tection by tariff equal to the difference between the cost of uction 
abroad and the cost of production here, and have a provision which 
shall put into force, upon executive determination of certain facts, a 
higher or maximum tarif against those countries whose trade policy 
toward us equitably eo such discrimination. It is thought that 
there has been such a c nge in conditions since the enactment of the 
Dingley Act, drafted on a s nee geet f protective principle, that the meas- 
ure of the tariff above stated will permit the reduction of rates in 
certain schedules and will require the advancement of few, if any. 

The proposal to revise the tariff made in such an authoritative way 
as to lead the business community to count upon it necessarily halts 
all those branches of business directly affected, and as these are most 
important it disturbs the whole business of the country. It is im- 

ratively necessary, therefore, that a tarif bill be drawn in 
aith in accordance with promises made before the election by the 
pey m power, and as promptly passed as due consideration will 
pR 5 * 7 s > * * 

In the making of a tariff bill the prime motive is taxation, and the 
— 4 thereby of a revenue. Due ae to the business depression 
which followed the financial panic of 1 , the revenue from customs 
and other sources has decreased to such an extent that the expendi- 
tures for the current fiscal year will exceed the receipts by $100, 000. 
It is imperative that such a deficit shall not continue, and the framers 
of the tariff bill must, of course, have in mind the total revenues 
likely to be produced by it and so 3 the duties as to secure an 
adequate income. Should it be impossible to do so by import duties, 
new kinds of taxation must be adopted, and among these I recommend 
a 5 e tax as correct in principle and as certain and 

collection. 

“The obligation on the part of those responsible for the expenditures 
made to carry on the Government, to be as economical as possible and 
to make the burden of taxation as light as possible, is plain and should 
be affirmed in every declaration of government policy. This is espe- 
cially true when we are face to face with a heavy deficit. But when 
the desire to win the x ular approval leads to the cutt! off of 
expenditures really n to make the Government effective and 
to enable it to accomplish its proper objects, the result is as much to 
be con ed as the waste of government: funds in unnecessary ex- 
penditure. The scope of a modern government in what it can and 
ought to accomplish for its people has been widened far beyond the 
principles laid down by the old laissez faire school of political 
writers, and this widening has met popular approval. 

We claim for this bill that it is practically a literal compli- 
ance with the pledges of the Republican party and of the re- 
peated declarations of the President of the United States, not 
only in his original speeches but in his inaugural address. 

It must be realized that this bill has presented difficulties 
which did not confront the framers of the Dingley law. They 
had to make a bill which was to succeed one which had proved a 
dire and dismal failure. We had to make a bill which was to 
succeed one which had proved a most phenomenal success, one 
under which this country has grown and prospered to an extent 
that has dazzled the eyes of the world, and beyond even the 
dreams of the men who drafted the Dingley tariff bill. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman be good enough to point 
out a difference between the Payne bill and the Dingley law, 
showing wherein the Payne bill is better than the Dingley law? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am coming to some instances later 


on. I say that it is better, generally speaking, than the Dingley 


aw, in that it has made very substantial reductions of excessive 
rates. 

Mr. SULZER. The Payne law increases the taxes on the 
necessaries of life more than the Dingley law. So I would like 
to know, as a Member of the House, wherein the Payne bill is 
better than the Dingley law, so far as the taxpayers of the 
country are concerned. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. On the contrary, I believe that the 
Payne bill substantially reduces most of the necessities of life. 

Mr. SULZER. You put a tax on tea and a tax on coffee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We have put some items in this bill 
which were not necessary in the Dingley bill simply and solely 
for revenue purposes, and for that reason I should have liked 
to have seen how the Democratic party proposed to raise reve- 
nue, for you can not show how you are going to raise revenue 
from one schedule or item of the bill, or a criticism of the en- 
tire bill, but you have got to produce a complete bill. 

Mr. SULZER. Answering for myself, I would say very 
briefly that I would be in favor of putting some of the bur- 
dens of the Government upon idle wealth, and not all the bur- 
dens of government upon consumption. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. For that reason we have put an in- 
heritance tax in this bill, which I think is a measure in the 
right direction. 

Mr. SULZER. I am in favor of the inheritance tax, but why 
not put a provision in the bill in favor of creating a constitu- 
tional income tax? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am not prepared to say now, because 
it is not a question at issue in this bill. I will ask that I be not 
interrupted for a little while. I will be glad to yield later. 

Mr. SULZER. I shall not interrupt the gentleman again. 

z 2 LONGWORTH. I shall be glad to answer the gentleman 
er. 


Now, in the second place, the Dingley law was designed to 
produce additional revenue, which was at that time demanded, 
by a revision of the schedules upward. This bill is intended to 
produce a revenue even greater than the Dingley law by a revi- 
sion of the schedules, where possible, downward. I want to be 
frank upon this question of a downward revision. I am aware 
that many of my Republican brethren say that there was no 
promise given, either express or implied, in the Republican 
platform or during the campaign, for a downward revision. I 
do not so interpret it. I think the true interpretation of the 
platform and the utterances of our leaders conveyed a promise, 
at least implied, that the schedules should be adjusted, at least 
in part, downward; not that the Republican party has aban- 
doned one iota of its policy of protection, but that the lopping 
off of excessive rates and useless excrescences, wherever they 
might be found, would help rather than interfere with true 
protective policies. i 

The Republican party always has and always will favor pro- 
tection, but we do not favor rates so high as to shelter monopo- 
lies and amount in effect to prohibition. That is my construc- 
tion of the Republican platform. 

The President of the United States, in his inaugural address, 
said that on account of the changes in conditions since the 
passage of the Dingley Act, a measure could be drawn on a 
principle equally protective which will permit the reduction of 
ed in certain schedules and require the adyancement of few, 

any. 

This bill illustrates the truth of that statement. A number 
of gentlemen on that side have said that this bill in effect was 
not a reduction measure; that the reductions were insignificant 
in number; or that the ad valorem in this bill is higher than 
it was in the Dingley law. I propose to show that neither of 
those statements is founded in fact. 

Gentlemen have stated vaguely that there are 4,000 items in 
this bill. I do not know what they mean by items. As a matter 
of fact, every duty that is imposed under this bill is imposed 
in a bracket. 

Very often a number of articles are included in that bracket 
at the same duty; but those are not items of the bill in the 
sense in which “items” should be used. “Items” should be 
used in the sense of brackets, or that phraseology which imposes 
a duty. Now, the fact is that there are 763 brackets, in round 
numbers, of articles on the dutiable list, and including the 
entire free list there are less than a thousand brackets. Of 
those brackets contained in the dutiable list in this bill there 
are seven hundred and sixty-odd. Of those, 225 have been 
reduced, 51 have been increased, 469 have been left unchanged, 
and 17 have been put on the free list. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? Can 
the gentleman tell us how many of the rates which are reduced 
from the Dingley schedules would be above or equal tọ the 
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Dingley rates if the maximum provided in this bill went into 
effect? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can not answer that absolutely now. 
I should say in a great many of these schedules the Dingley 
rates would be the maximum, I think that is true throughout 
the steel schedule. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I was not asking for criticism, but for in- 
formation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understand. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Because no gentleman has yet shown what 
the effect would be of the maximum in the Payne bill as com- 
pared with the Dingley rates except here and there. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can only answer on the dot for the 
metal schedule. I think it is a fact that in the metal schedule 
the maximum rates under this bill are the rates fixed in the 
Dingley law. 

Of the duties in the paragraphs of the bill in which duties 
were changed, 130 were reduced, 30 only were raised, 282 left 
unchanged, and 17 put on the free list. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. How many new articles have been added 
10 the dutiable list? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Very few. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Pepper and coffee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Very few. Thus, 31 per cent of all the 
brackets and paragraphs of this bill haye been lowered, and 
only 6 have been increased. In other words, the Payne bill 
reduces 5 duties for every 1 that it increases, and if you include 
the free list, it reduces 15 for every 1 that it increases. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman pardon an interruption 
right there? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course it is apparent that these figures, 
either one way or the other, do not necessarily indicate any- 
thing. Has the gentleman worked out the value of commodities 
that will be affected by the reduction and increase in specific 
cases, because that will determine whether the bill is a revision 
up or is a revision down? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] the other day claimed that this bill was an increase in 
the ad valorem. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Frankly, I do not think that argument has 
any more weight than the gentleman’s argument. Neither has 
any value unless you take into consideration the amount of 
goods affected—the total value. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not see any better way to de- 
termine whether a tariff bill in fact reduces duties than to take 
the number of duties it reduces, and, as I say, the Payne bill has 
reduced 5 duties for every 1 that it has increased; and if you 
include the whole free list and include these articles trans- 
ferred from the free list for dutiable purposes it reduces 15 
articles for every 1 that it increases. If that is not a genuine 
reduction I do not know how there can be one. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], as I said, stated 
that this bill raises the ad valorems of the Dingley law, and he 
quotes the estimate made by the committee upon the actual 
receipts of 1906, which, under the Dingley law, were 44.16 per 
cent ad valorem, and in this bill they are 45.72. 

Now, if we are to admit that ad valorems are a proper basis 
to estimate whether duties have been increased or reduced, the 
facts are these: The ad valorems under the first ten years of 
the operation of the Dingley law—these being the only figures 
available—were 47.92, and so this bill is a reduction of the 
ad valorems under the Dingley law of 2.20 per cent. The ad 
valorems under the Wilson bill was 43.48 per cent, and this is 
an increase over the Wilson bill of only 2 per cent, and yet gen- 
tlemen talk about this being a high tariff. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I ask that the gentleman may have half an 
hour further time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Ohio be ex- 
tended thirty minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, if the gentleman from Ohio will per- 
mit one more question, and I do not wish to take up his time, 
the point I make is that, figuring on an average of ad valorem 
does not necessarily indicate anything unless you also figure 
the quantities and values of the imports, and it does not matter 
whether the changes are one way or the other. You may have 
made a reduction on some article where the import and con- 
sumption is very small, or, on the other hand, you may haye 
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raised the duty on some article where the import and con- 
sumption is very great. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have not made an accurate calculation 
of that, but we have put hides and many other things on the 
free list, and the whole steel schedule has been reduced. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not mean to be understood as denying 
the gentleman's contention one way or the other, but the only 
information that would be accurate would have to be based on 
these other elements that have not been presented. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I agree with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that this basis offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
is very faulty because, in the first place, it is based only on 
one year, and the ad yalorems change very largely from year to 
year. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Did the committee in placing hides 
on the free list act in response to the demand of the Republican 
platform at Chicago? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Not in any direct terms, no. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Does the Chicago platform justify 
it in putting hides on the free list? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not think that is a question that 
needs an answer. I ask to be allowed to go on, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield further. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, to show the utterly 
flimsy basis of the statement that this is a high ad valorem bill, 
I might merely call attention to the fact that the ad valorem 
rate of Great Britain is 77.11 per cent, and the per capita from 
customs in Great Britain in 1905 was 4 per cent and with us 
in this country about 3. Now, to fake a concrete example, the 
sugar schedule, according to this report, is advanced on the ad 
valorem from 61.13 per cent to 61.39, and yet the only two 
things we did in the sugar schedule were, in the first place, to 
reduce the differential on sugar and, in the second place, to 
admit Philippine sugar free; and the ad valorem shows an in- 
crease, because we put on the free list those articles which for- 
merly came in and were considered dutiable. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Has not the gentleman proved himself out 
of court? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think I have proved the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] out of court. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does not the gentleman come in the same 
class? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, I should be glad to be considered 
in the same class with the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK]. Now, if this bill is shown to be an honest readjust- 
ment of the tariff schedule, such as has been rendered neces- 
sary by changes in conditions throughout the last seven years, 
it must also be shown that it will produce an adequate revenue, 
a revenue not only sufficient to wipe out the present deficit, but 
sufficient also to meet with the growing demands and increas- 
ing expenses of the country, It is easy to talk of economy in 
governmental expenditures. It is easy to berate the party in 
power for extravagance, It is another thing to point out ex- 
actly where these expenditures can be cut down. You gentle- 
men criticise us for extravagance, but you always vote for our 
appropriation bills; and not only that, but you urge upon Con- 
gress the expenditure of vast sums of money in addition. 

Where can the expenditures of this Government be in any 
substantial degree curtailed? Shall we in our present position 
as one of the great powers of the world cut down our army 
appropriations? Shall we stop building our navy? Shall we 
cut down our appropriations for pensions? I am one of those 
who believe, Mr. Chairman, that it is idle to talk of reducing 
the expenditures of this Government in any substantial degree. 
I haye no doubt that much can be done in the direction of 
practical economy. I do not doubt that our system of making 
appropriations through various committees which are entirely 
unrelated to each other is faulty, and I believe that the adop- 
tion of a budget system or something in the nature of a com- 
mittee on general control of expenditures might have the effect 
of reducing useless expenses somewhat. But with all these re- 
forms, and with the most rigid economy, I can not avoid the 
conclusion that the expenditures of this Government will in- 
crease from year to year. 

I also believe that the time will soon come when we shall be 
making appropriations for governmental objects which are not 
now in immediate contemplation. One thing I certainly think 
calls for larger appropriations than we are making now. I 
firmly believe that the time is at hand when we must make far 
larger expenditures on our inland waterways. [Applause.] 

Day by day the need is becoming more pressing, and it must 
be met either by a bond issue in some cases or by far larger 
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appropriations. The people of my State and of the whole Ohio 
Valley, and no one knows it better than the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], are vitally interested in this ques- 
tion. The Ohio River ought to be a great national highway. 


To-day it is only so at certain seasons of the year. For some 
reason or other, perhaps from the wanton destruction of the 
forests, the Ohio River seems to be more of a menace to the 
people who live along its shores in winter and less of a benefit 
in summer. For three months last year the Ohio River was 
not navigable for any kind of a boat. It was navigable only 
for automobiles, which requently crossed it at various points. 
We feel that it is just to ask from the Government that the 
Ohio River shall be in fact a navigable stream at all seasons 
of the year, winter or summer, to boats of reasonable draft. 
After many years of effort the people of the Ohio Valley have 
obtained from the Government a recognition of the policy that 
the 9-foot stage shall be permanently established, and a few 
small appropriations haye been made for building dams to pro- 
vide a 9-foot stage, but at the present rate of expenditure our 
grandchildren will hardly liye to see the time when there is 
a 9-foot stage in the Ohio River from Pittsburg to Cairo. 

This project is worth something more than work at hap- 
hazard and piecemeal. The improvement of the Ohio River is 
a great and a concrete whole. Until all is done, nothing is done. 
A chain is no stronger than its weakest link, and a river is no 
deeper than its shallowest place. What is the use of starting 
off in a deep channel at Pittsburg if you are going to run 
aground at Cincinnati or Louisville? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that that is 
a mighty good place to stop. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Cincjnnati; yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; Louisville. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Why is not this a legitimate subject for 
the issue of bonds? It is a project in which posterity will 
benefit for all time, but we hope that some one now living may 
benefit with posterity. 

But it is idle to talk about this or any other great national 
improvement unless we have the funds to meet it, and the ques- 
tion is whether this bill will provide revenues sufficient to meet 
our present financial necessities, to meet the expenses of the 
ordinary affairs of the Government economically and efficiently 
administered, and provide ultimately, not for a great surplus, 
but a revenue sufficient to meet the expenses which the growing 
demands of this country will justly make necessary, and my 
answer is that it will. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. I was out of the Chamber when the gentleman 
commenced his speech, and some reference, so I am informed, 
was made to the statement I made upon the floor with reference 
to the inaugural address of President Taft. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes, 

Mr. JAMES. Do you dispute the statement I made that he 
did not refer to that provision in the Republican platform which 
provides for a tariff not only equal to the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad, but, in addition thereto, a 
“reasonable profit to the manufacturer?” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I regret the gentleman was absent at 
the time, because I went fully into that subject. 

Mr. JAMES. In other words, did he not leave out the words 
“reasonable profit to the manufacturer,” which appear in your 
Republican platform? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘There is no question those words do 
not appear in the inaugural address, and that is what I took 
a good deal of time to discuss, and I regret the gentleman from 
Kentucky was absent. 

Mr. JAMES. Did he not also use the other part of the Re- 
publican platform? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will pardon me, the 
statement I made was that the President of the United States 
stands exactly where he did before that convention, after that 
convention, and before and after election on that proposition. 
Now, the gentleman was absent and I read very fully 

Mr. JAMES. That is all right. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I read very fully from the President's 
recent speech and the gentleman, when he examines the 
Recorpb—— 

Mr. JAMES. I will read what the gentleman says with a 
great deal of pleasure. Now, I want to inquire, was this present 
bill formulated upon the proposition in the platform providing 
a tariff not only to equal the cost of production abroad and at 
home but in addition thereto “a reasonable profit to the manu- 
facturer?” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have gone into that very fully, and if 


sa ee from Kentucky had been here he would have 
eard me. 

Mr. JAMES. I would like to know how much tariff was 
provided in the bill for “the reasonable profit to the manu- 
facturer.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman reads my remarks in 
the Recorp he will see all that. The total appropriations made 
in the last Congress for the fiscal year 1910 were, in round 
numbers, $1,044,000,000. This is a huge sum, but when viewed 
in the light of genuine actual expenditures for the support of 
the Government for which revenue must be provided, many 
deductions must be made. 

It contains, for instance, an appropriation of $60,000,000 to 
the sinking fund, $30,000,000 for bank-note redemption, and 
$35,000,000 for the Panama Canal, all of which items must be 
deducted in considering the necessary amount to provide by 
way of revenue. Besides this, there must be deducted the 
amount which was appropriated, but which will not be, in fact, 
expended, which experience for many years has shown to aver- 
age nearly 6 per cent a year. Deducting only 5 per cent, to be 
on the safe side, it would amount to about $46,000,000, and there 
remains $872,000,000, which represents the sum for which reve- 
nues must be provided. The estimates of this committee are 
based upon the year 1906, on the theory that that was a good 
average to show the revenue-producing power of the Dingley 
law. Upon this it is estimated that the bill will produce revenue 
from customs $312,000,000; inheritance tax, $20,000,000; in- 
creased tax on cigarettes, 81,500,000 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the gentleman will allow me right there, 
what do you estimate the revenue will be from the coffee tax? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Nothing. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I mean if we do have the import duty 
equal to the export duty? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There is no chance of having a revenue 
from coffee; there is no estimate made; it is a cipher. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The Treasury Department estimates that 
the receipts from internal revenue will be $250,000,000; for mis- 
cellaneous receipts, $62,000,000; and postal revenues, $223,- 
000,000. Upon this basis the deficit for the year 1910 would 
only be about $3,000,000, which, if this bill should have its full 
effect during that year, would be more than wiped out. Now, 
it seems to me that in this estimate the committee has erred 
upon the side of conservatism, because they have failed to take 
into account both as to customs revenue and internal reyenue 
the increase of population, and also a consequent increase in 
the revenues which will have taken place between the years 
1906 and 1910. I base this statement upon the yearly average 
increase in the revenues under the Dingley Act during all the 
years that it has been in operation, 

In 1898, after the Dingley law had been in operation a year, 
the year after its enactment, when it may be presumed to have 
shown its full effect, the receipts from customs and internal 
reyenue were $320,000,000. Ten years later, in the year 1907, 
the receipts from customs and internal revenue were $602,000,- 
000. This represents an increase over 1898 of approximately 
$282,000,000, or at an average increase of $28,000,000 a year, 
To be entirely conservative, let us take the year 1908 as a basis. 
We are accustomed to talk about 1908 as a disastrous year, a 
year of great business depression, and yet it produced a revenue 
from all sources greater than any year in the history of this 
country, except alone the year 1907. In only one source of reve- 
nue did 1908 fall below 1906, and that was in customs, and it 
only fell below it by $4,000,000; but in total receipts 1908 ex- 
ceeded 1906 by more than $6,000,000. Thus the year 1908, with 
all its financial disturbances and panic, or whatever you may 
be pleased to call them, was far and away the best year, from 
the point of view of the money that it turned into the Treasury, 
of any year of our history except the boom year of 1907, 

Mr. SHERLBY. Is that the calendar year of 1908 or the fiscal 
year? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have taken it from the actual receipts, 
which I presume is the fiscal year, as reported in the Treasury. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That would be ending June 30, 1908, and 
that was before the panic. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, no; on the contrary. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I merely want to know which year the 
gentleman is referring to. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘This publication is entitled “Receipts 
and Disbursements of the Government. Recapitulation of. Re- 
ceipts by Fiscal Years.” Therefore, the full effect of the panie 
is shown in these receipts. The total receipts from customs 
and internal revenue in 1908 were $537,000,000, or an increase 
over 1906 of 5217,000, 000, or an average increase of more than 
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$20,000,000 a year. I have recently read that a distinguished 
financier told his son that any man who was a bear on the 
future of this country would “go broke.” And I think it is in 
the highest degree conservative, unless we are bears about the 
future, to estimate that the average increase in receipts from 
customs and internal revenue will at least continue during the 
next ten years. If it does, we are greatly underestimating what 
this bill will produce. 

Another way of estimating the receipts under this bill for ten 
years is this: The total receipts of 1906, upon which this bill is 
based, excluding postal, were $594,000,000. Add to this $1,500,- 
000 for cigarettes, $8,000,000 for tea, $20,000,000 for an in- 
heritance tax, and we have a total of about $624,000,000. If we 
should add to this $40,000,000, representing the normal in- 
crease of four years at the rate of only $10,000,000 a year, we 
have a total of $664,000,000. The amount of revenue to be pro- 
vided is $872,000,000, as I have indicated. Deducting fram this 
$235,000,000, being the postal appropriation, there is a balance 
left of $637,000,000. If we subtract this from $664,000,000, the 
balance is $27,000,000. As the estimate for postal expenditures 
is $223,000,000 and the estimated deficit in postal revenues will 
hence be $16,000,000, we deduct $16,000,000 from $27,000,000, 
which leaves $11,000,000 as the net surplus of revenues over 
expenditures for the year 1910. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What does the gentleman do in regard to 
the sinking fund—anything? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The $60,000,000 appropriated for the 
sinking fund is a permanent appropriation and is deducted from 
the total appropriations for the year 1910 for the purposes of 
this estimate. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In other words, you make no provision 
for the setting aside of $60,000,000 under the sinking-fund act? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In estimating the amount for which it 
is absolutely necessary to provide revenue for the year 1910, we 
haye deducted $60,000,000 from the total appropriations. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. With pleasure. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. The gentleman made the statement that 
he was not counting on any revenue being derived from coffee, 
Am I correct in that? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. That you had denominated the sum 
total of your revenue from that direction with a cipher. Now, 
if you can not control the situation with reference to Brazilian 
exportations, and coffee does come to us taxed, and you derivea 
large sum of money thereby, will you tell me, please, whether 
you mean to spend that money, or, as a matter of good faith, do 
you intend to reduce the taxes on sugar and tea? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, I do not believe that there is any 
chance of a revenue on coffee being forced on us against our will. 
I have no idea of a surplus on account of that kind of a tax. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. But if we do derive several millions 
from that source, will that money be expended or, as a matter 
of good faith, will you reduce the tax on sugar and tea? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, I will say to the gentleman that 
I can not predict what may happen should contingencies of 
which I have no idea arise. This countervailing duty on coffee 
is simply put on to compel Brazil to take off her export duty 
and to prevent the consumers of the United States from paying 
Brazil’s export duty. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. 
question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Suppose Brazil does not take off the 
export duty; then, has your committee made any estimate as 
to the probable amount of revenue that we would derive from 
the duty on coffee? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. How much will it amount to? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is safe to say for every cent a pound 
that you put on coffee you will have a revenue of ten millions 
a year. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. From that item? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. On that item. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then, as I understand the gentleman, 
the committee that framed the bill framed it under the im- 
pression that the time would come when Brazil and the other 
coffee-growing countries would take off the export duty? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Unquestionably, the only reason that 
that provision referred to by the gentleman was put in was to 
prevent Brazil keeping up her export tax, and hence raise the 
price to the consumers of this country, if we have no means of 
retaliation. I have no question, certainly I have no question, 
but that if we impose against Brazil the same tax which she 
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imposes by way of export tax that she will immediately take 
off the export tax. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman permit another 
question? I want to get information on that if I can. Has 
the gentleman individually or did the committee collectively 
receive any assurance from any of the coffee-growing countries 
on earth which export coffee into this country that they would 
remove that export duty? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We have had no communications ex- 
cept such as we got from American citizens. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then it is a matter of speculation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is not a matter of speculation to say 
to Brazil, “ If you tax our consumers of coffee, we are going to 
tax you to pay for it.” 

Mr. GAINES. Does not the gentleman also understand that 
the Brazilian Government buys the coffee of Brazil and is a 
seller of Brazilian coffee, and that the situation is this, that 
when our people have untaxed trade between that country and 
this in coffee they find out at first Brazil has levied an export 
tariff on coffee and then put a tax on the trade and trans- 
ferred the revenue that is received from that trade into its own 
treasury, and then it created a government monopoly of the 
coffee trade? The purpose of this feature of the bill was to see 
if we can not drive out that government monopoly and give us 
free trade in coffee. It seems contrary to all reasonable prob- 
ability, if the gentleman from Ohio will allow me, that Brazil 
will continue this monopoly, and that monopoly is what the 
Ways and Means Committee have struck at in this provision. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. GAINES. I really ought to apologize for taking so much 
of the gentleman’s time as I have. 3 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield to the gentleman with pleasure. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then, as I understand the gentleman 
from West Virginia, as a matter of last resort and last analysis, 
if Brazil absolutely refuses to take off the export duty, then 
we propose to put a duty on the coffee while the coffee users 
pay for it? 

Mr. GAINES. To that question I will say to the gentleman 
that probably to a considerable extent we would buy from the 
countries that do not levy an export tax, such as Java and 
Arabia. The gentleman must understand that we are now deal- 
ing with a governmental monopoly in buying Brazilian coffee, 
so that the result of a countervailing duty would be to cut off 
the oppression that that government monopoly imposes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. LonewortH] has again expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. I ask unanimous consent that his time be ex- 
tended half an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Ohio be ex- 
tended half an hour. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. If the gentleman from Ohio will yield 
to allow me to ask one more question of his colleague [Mr. 
GAINESI, then I will not interrupt him again. I did not catch 
fully the gentleman’s answer to my question. Probably I did 
not make my question as plain and specific as I could. 

Mr. GAINES. The question was quite plain. If there was 
any fault, it was with the answer. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. No; I think probably the fault was my 
own. Supposing, now, that as an ultimatum Brazil flatly re- 
fuses to lift her export duty, but continues to keep it on? Then 
is it the gentleman’s idea that wo will impose a duty upon cof- 
fee and make the consumers of Brazilian coffee in this country 
pay that duty? 

Mr. GAINES. I will repeat that my answer is this: In the 
first place we would have a considerable amount of trade prob- 
ably in such an event with other countries which do not put on 
an export duty, instead of trading to that extent with Brazil. 
But even if there were no other trade to come in and moderate 
the situation, yet we are paying to-day every cent for Brazilian 
coffee that Brazilian coffee will command. There is an absolute 
governmental monopoly. There is no competition of Brazilian 
coffee with Brazilian coffee in the market of America; and that 
governmental monopoly is to-day exacting the last penny Bra- 
zilian coffee can exact from the American consumer. So that 
in no possible contingency can the price be raised by any slight 
tax. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Can the countries of the world which 
raise or produce coffee, outside of Brazil, furnish American 
producers and consumers of coffee with a sufficient quantity of 
it? In other words, must we not buy a large proportion of our 
coffee from Brazil? 

Mr. GAINES, I will tell the gentleman what I think of the 
coffee situation and how it will work. I am inclined to tbink 
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that if we were to put a tax of 5 or 6 cents a pound upon Bra- 
zilian coffee—or 4 cents, possibly—it would increase to some 
extent the price to the consumer. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. No doubt it would. 

Mr. GAINES. There is grave doubt whether it would. There 
are many people who think, in view of the difference between 
the cost of Brazilian coffee laid down in New York and the 
price which the consumers of the country pay, that the middle 
men have the situation in their own hands in this country, so 
that it would make no difference. There is doubt about it, but 
it seems to me that that would increase the price. 

But now, so far as the slight countervailing duty is concerned 
that we have put on, in my opinion it would in any event do 
no more than either, as we hope, break up that governmental 
monopoly and give us untaxed coffee, and give us cheaper cof- 
fee; or if so slight an increase of duty could be added to the 
price of Brazilian coffee, the Brazilian governmental monopoly 
would add it now. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman kindly answer my 
question, whether or not, in his judgment, there is enough coffee 
raised in the world outside of Brazil to comply with the 
demand for coffee in the United States? 

Mr. GAINES. Why, of course there is, though our source 
is generally Brazilian. We seem to be the only people in the 
world who will drink in any great quantity the rather inferior 
Brazilian coffee; but if our conditions required us to purchase 
a part of our coffee from other coffee-producing regions, of 
course the supply would come in from other sources; and they 
would increase their supply in order to meet our demands. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I think the briefest way 
of answering the gentleman from Indiana on the question of 
the countervailing duties, and also the proposition of the gentle- 
man from New York this morning with reference to the maxi- 
mum and minimum, is by the statement that by this bill it is 
not intended to place a tax on any of those articles to wield the 
club against any foreign nation, but it is simply a way of 
genteelly forcing other nations to do business with us on the 
most favorable terms and has no relation whatever to the ques- 
tion of revenue. 

I have given as an estimate $11,000,000 as the probable net 
surplus of the receipts over expenditures for the year 1910, 
based on an average increase for the four years from 1906 to 
1910 of only $10,000,000 a year. I have pointed out the fact 
that the increase for the last eleven years under the Dingley law 
of customs in internal revenue was more than $20,000,000 a year. 
I therefore say that the committee was very conservative in 
only estimating an increase to continue at $10,000,000. If it 
should continue at $20,000,000, we would have a surplus of 
$31,000,000 a year at the conclusion of the fiscal year of 1910. 

Of course, while it is true that the revenues during the last 
ten or eleven years have increased, it is also true that the ex- 
penses have increased. The total expenditures, not including 
the postal department, were, in 1898, $443,000,000; in 1907, 
$576,000,000, and $660,000,000 in 1908, an increase of $135,000,000 
for the year 1907 over 1898, or an average of more than 
$13,000,000 a year. For 1908 it was $217,000,000, an average 
of about $20,000,000 a year. But this amount includes all that 
has been spent for the Panama Canal, in the neighborhood, as 
nearly as I can find, of about $100,000,000, an investment pure 
and simple not properly chargeable against the running ex- 
penses of the Government. If we deduct this amount from the 
excess of expenditure of 1908 over 1897, it leaves 5117, 000,000, 
or an average of about $11,000,000 a year. Thus, for the period 
to which I have referred, the average inerease of receipts has 
exceeded the average increase of expenditures for governmental 
purposes, properly considered, by nearly 2 to 1. 

I believe firmly that this bill will be a far greater revenue- 
producing law than the Dingley law, and that when it has had a 
chance to show its revenue-producing power it will not only wipe 
out the deficit, but will enable the Government to embark on 
legitimate projects for which it ought to provide and for which 
the people will demand that it shall provide. 

Since the passage of the Dingley law, and within the last few 
years, a new question of most far-reaching importance has eome 
prominently before the people of the United States, the ques- 
tion of the conservation of our natural resources. The country 
has progressed so rapidly and our people are so immensely indus- 
trious that many of our natural resources are being used up to 
an alarming extent. The time is coming to call a halt and look 
the situation in the face. 

This question was considered in the formation of this bill, 
principally in regard to three great staples of national wealth— 
iron ore, coal, and wood. Coal and iron ore haye been placed 
on the free list, and the duty on lumber has been cut in half. 

I am aware that there is a great difference of opinion as to 


whether the change in the tariff law will have any effect in re- 
ducing the waste of resources; but I, for one, believe that it is 
a self-evident proposition that the larger the area from which 
the American people can draw for iron, coal, and lumber, the 
less rapid will be the destruction of coal, iron, and timber in 
this country. [Applause.] 

So far as lumber is concerned, I am well aware that I am 
running counter to the opinion of the man who is, without doubt, 
the greatest authority in this country on forestry; but, with all 
respect for his opinion, I agree with my colleague from Ohio 
[Mr. Howraxpl that there are certainly two sides to this 
question. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman means counter to the sec- 
ond opinion of Mr. Pinchot, I presume? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Counter to the only opinion of his that 
I haye seen. The proposition was advanced early in the hear- 
ings by those interested in maintaining a tariff on lumber that 
the high price of lumber tends in the direction of less waste in 
the cutting of standing timber than the low price of lumber; 
and they argue from this that as a reduction of the tariff on 
lumber would tend to lower its price, it would tend, therefore, 
to increase the waste and hasten the destruction of the forests. 
If we take the converse of the proposition, then if the raising of 
the tariff would raise the price of lumber it would be apparently 
wise, from the forest-conservation point of view, to raise the 
tariff so high that no lumber could possibly be imported, and 
this, according to their argument, would tend to prevent the 
destruction of the forests in this country. If this is not a 
reductio ad absurdum I never met one. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Is the gentleman familiar with 
the practice of the Forestry Bureau in conserving the cut of 
the forest in Minnesota in what is known as the “ Cass Lake 
Reservation,” where the Forestry Bureau requires that the 
trees should be cut as required by the regulations, and that 
those regulations provide for using all of the material in the 
trees, and burning and disposing of the waste? Is the gentle- 
man familiar with that? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have heard of it. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. And that the prices obtained 
for such lumber were as high as the stumpage outside, so that 
the work has actually been done, and no attention has been paid 
to any tariff on that at all. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It seems to me that the defense of this 
proposition must rest upon this ground, that if the price of lum- 
ber is raised much higher than it is now—as high, for instance, 
as it is in Germany, where the ideal system of reforestation pre- 
yails—then lumber would not be used for some of the purposes 
for which it is now used. If people stop building frame houses 
and wooden fences and sheds, then, of course, the destruction 
of the forests would be lessened, because the uses to whieh 
lumber could be put would be few. I am not willing to sub- 
scribe to the theory that this is the proper way to protect the 
forests. On the contrary, I believe that a reduction in the duty 
on lumber is at least a step in the direction of conserving the 
forests. 4 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in ac- 
cord with the gentleman’s statements; but if a reduction will 
be one step in tending to conserve the forests of this country, 
would not a complete abolition or removal of the duty on lumber 
be two steps in the right direction? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gen- 
tleman that I am not at liberty, under the circumstances, to 
state how I may have voted upon that or any other question 
in the committee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the gentleman state about how much 
the present duties, the duties as provided for in the present 
bill, would tend toward the conservation of the forests of the 
country? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think that possibly the reduction of 
the duties would tend to increase the imports. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. To what extent? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think Mr. Pinchot says it would be very 
slightly increased. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh. I understand that Mr. Pinchot says 
there will be no change whatever. The fact is, I am putting 
my opinion against Mr. Pinchot's, and I know it is not worth 
nearly as much. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman, then, has not given suffi- 
cient thought to the subject to enable him to answer the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; I regret that I can not answer the 
question. Mr. Pinchot stated categorically that the placing of 
lumber on the free list would have no effect whatever on the 
price of lumber or on the question of reforestation. I can not 
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believe that that is so, though, as I say, his opinion is worth 
far more than mine. 

Mr. Chairman, one other feature of this bill I am going to 
allude to, and then I shall close. That is the maximum and 
minimum as provided in this bill. Since the passage of the 
Dingley law many countries have adopted the maximum and 
minimum, and it is now in successful operation in almost every 
country in Europe which has a protective policy. Gentlemen 
are accustomed to allude to this as a“ joker,” and have charged 
that it was intended to raise duties. Mr. this sort 
of criticism either is not sincere, or if sincere, it is based on 
misinformation. Let us see what the maximum and minimum 
means. It means simply that any country which admits our 
goods on as favorable terms as it admits goods of any other 
country is entitled to all our minimum rates, and any country 
which treats any other country better than she does us will 
have to accept our maximum rates. All we ask is to be treated 
as well as anybody else, as any other nation. Any nation that 
so treats us we will treat as well as we do any other nation. 
Gentlemen say this may provoke retaliatory measures from 
other countries. The fact is that it is designed to prevent re- 
taliatory measures, and it will do that and nothing more. 

Far from forcing upon any, other country our maximum rates, 
it is designed to allow them the enjoyment of our minimum 
rates, and it would be the height of folly for any country which 
does any business with us to voluntarily debar herself from our 
market, For instance, as soon as the maximum and minimum 
features of this bill go into effect there is one country certainly 
which is immediately entitled to their benefit, and that is Eng- 
land. Does anyone suppose that France or Germany or any 
other country is going to let England come into this market on 
substantially better terms than they do? It would be cutting 
off their nose to spite their face. Far from being a challenge 
to a tariff war, it is an invitation to do business on the most 
favorable terms. We make no threat and demand no conces- 
sion. We merely ask for as fair treatment as anyone else. 

Reciprocal trade agreement, as provided in section 3 of the 
Dingley law, has not proved a success. Under it we have ac- 
quired few valuable concessions, and it has had the effect of 
unsettling prices, because the duties might at any time be 
changed by negotiations, and importers could not plan far in 
advance. 

I do not believe that there can be the least doubt that as 
soon as our agreements have been determined after the passage 
of this bill that there will be no country in the world with 
whom we have trade relations of any substantial size that will 
not be enjoying all the benefits of our minimum tariff. To say 
anything else would be to impugn their good sense. 

I would like, if I had the time, and I have already taken 
up a good deal too much, to have alluded to some of the sched- 
ules of this bill. I should like, for instance, to have at some 
length expressed my commendation of the placing of genuine 
works of art on the free list. I should have liked to have 
spoken at some length of the Philippine tariff provision, which 
I regard as a measure of long-delayed justice to the Filipinos, 
but I shall conclude in only a few words more. The title of 
this bill is, “A bill to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 
encourage the industries of the United States, and for other 
purposes.” It will do these three things. It is a literal com- 
pliance with the pledge made in the Republican platform. It 
is in line with the most enlightened leadership of the Re- 
publican party. It adopts the suggestions made by the former 
President and the present President of the United States. It 
will produce a revenue amply sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of this, the most progressive government in the world. 

It protects every American industry North, South, East, and 
West that needs protection. It will guarantee to every man 
who wants to work steady employment at steady wages, and 
wages immensely higher than those paid in any other country 
under the sun. It is a revision downward. It has reduced five 
rates of duty for every one that it has increased, and fifteen for 
every one that it has increased except for revenue purposes 
alone. It recognizes the principle of the conservation of our 
national resources. It provides for true reciprocity as under- 
stood by Blaine and McKinley. It is an enlightened and pro- 
gressive Republican tariff measure and as such should receive 
the vote of every Republican in this House, and of every Demo- 
crat who believes in the principles of protection to American 
industries and protection to American labor. [Loud applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick] is recognized for thirty minutes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, while it is undoubtedly 
true that an academic and theoretical discussion of the tariff 
question is of at least doubtful utility just at a time when we 
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are in the very act of considering and passing upon a tariff 
bill which presents many difficult and perplexing practical ques- 
tions for immediate and practical answer in the votes that each 
of us must soon cast, yet I do think that a brief statement of 
the principles that govern and control our actions and votes in 
this most important matter can not fail to be of interest not 
only to the House and to the country, but is also an absolute 
necessity, so that from the maze of involved schedules and rates, 
of intricate provisions and teeming figures, the motives which 
govern our actions and control our votes may be known to the 
people whose servants and agents we are. Some brief, clear 
statement of those principles is, to my mind, as necessary as 
is a clear and precise statement of the legal principles which 
8 a law case before application of the law is made to the 
cts. 

When this Government was founded, it was the clear and 
undoubted design of our fathers that its expenses should, under 
ordinary circumstances, be raised from customs duties imposed 
upon imports into the country and from what is now generally 
known as internal-revenue taxation. It was intended that all 
other sources of reyenue should be left to the States and their 
various local subdivisions, untouched by the hand of the federal 
tax collector and undrawn upon by the General Government. 
No man who has studied the history of our country or who is 
familiar with its wonderful dual system can either doubt or dis- 
pute that proposition. 

From the very earliest days of the Republic all statesmen 
and all political parties were agreed that a large proportion 
of the revenue required for the General Government must be 
raised from the customs duties. This is still admitted every- 
where and by everybody. It was once seriously contended, how- 
ever, that the customs duties would come out of the pockets of 
the foreign importer, who would receive no remuneration there- 
for when he sold his wares to the domestic purchaser. 

Alexander Hamilton himself lived long enough to admit the 
fallacy of this contention, and even the brilliant Henry Clay 
was never able to establish its soundness when confronted by 
the cold logic of established facts, and the proof that the Ameri- 
can price was in almost every case, the foreign price plus the 
cost of transportation, plus the duty. The contention has been 
long since abandoned and it is difficult indeed to find an intelli- 
gent man anywhere who will deny that the tariff is a tax on 
consumption and that the customs duty comes finally and ulti- 
mately out of the pockets of the American consumer. 

The tariff being a tax, and a tax on consumption, there are 
few thoughtful and disinterested men who are willing to sub- 
scribe to the wondrous doctrine, so often and so plausibly ad- 
vanced by our friends on the other side of the Chamber, that it 
is really a blessing in disguise and that the more you tax the 
masses of the people the happier and more prosperous they 
become. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

There are even fewer disinterested men who will seriously 
contend, with any hope for respectful attention, that the. sov- 
ereign power of taxation, the supreme and kingly attribute of 
power, should be prostituted for private purposes, lent to pri- 
vate and selfish interests, and used, not for the purpose of rais- 
ing necessary revenue for the Government, but for the purpose 
of enabling the domestic manufacturer or producer to charge a 
higher price for his goods and wares by shutting out his for- 
eign competitors. 

In the early days of our history it was generally conceded 
that customs duties ought to be levied not only for the primary 
purpose of raising governmental revenue, but also for the sec- 
ondary and hardly less important purpose of enabling our infant 
industries to compete with powerful and long-established Euro- 
pean rivals. In those days this country was almost an entirely 
agricultural country, and some protection, always incidental, 
was considered necessary in order to diversify its interests, ren- 
der it independent of foreign trade and self-sufficient in times of 
war. This view was generally entertained at that time by all 
political parties and by men who agreed with each other on 
little else. 

But it was never contended in those days that protection ought 
to be continued, for protection’s sake, to these favored infants 
long after they had grown to giant size and strength, had con- 
quered and monopolized American trade, had reached out 
toward every quarter of the globe in spectacular trade cam- 
paigns of foreign conquest, and were sighing, like the great 
Alexander, for more worlds to conquer. It has remained for 
latter-day Republican statesmanship to present and elaborate 
this amazing doctrine. 

Taxation is the price we pay for orderly and well-admin- 
istered government, It should be the lightest, whether direct 
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or indirect, that is consistent with honest and efficient ad- 
ministration. It is not a blessing, but a burden. No amount of 
sophistry about building up and diversifying industries, pro- 
tecting ” home enterprises, or paying higher wages to the Ameri- 
can laborer can long obscure that truth, and the day is not 
far distant, in my judgment, when the advocate of protection for 
protection’s sake will stand unmasked before the American 
people in all the naked and hideous ugliness of his selfishness 
and à 

If the Republican party and its leaders upon this floor and 
at the other end of the Capitol continue to legislate as they 
have in the past and as they propose to legislate in this bill, 
with an eye single to the interests of the producer and blind to 
that of the consumer, the day is not far distant when the un- 
protected consuming masses of the people will at last open their 
eyes and drive from power the party and the men who have so 
atrociously abused that power. 

It may be that I have expressed my sentiments on this ques- 
tion somewhat warmly. If so, it is because I feel deeply. The 
particular constituency that I represent on this floor, and in 
large part and by a vast majority the people of the State and 
section of the country in which I live, have been the most op- 
pressed, the most heavily burdened of all the people in the 
United States by the high-tariff policy that sprung from revenue 
necessities at the time of the civil war and has since been per- 
petuated by the greed and cunning and money of its beneficiaries. 
Cotton, their principal product, is sold in the unprotected mar- 
kets of the world. All they have to sell must be sold at a 
world price, without tariff protection, and all that they have to 
buy must be bought in the most highly protected market on 
earth. 

The cruel injustice of this situation is apparent at a 
glance. The treatment which caused their fathers to rebel 
against King George’s Government was not more unfair, and 
the fact that they have borne so much so long and with such 
patience is the highest tribute that loyalty and patriotism has 
yet laid on the American altar. If the South has prospered 
during all these years, it has not been because of your tariff 
laws, but in spite of them. If she has sprung, Phcenix-like, 
from the ashes of the civil war and from the desolation of an 
overturned system, it has not been with the aid of any helping 
hand that you have extended to her on this great question, but 
by the courage and energy of her unconquerable people [ap- 
plause] and with the greatest burden fastened to her massive 
shoulders under which a brave people eyer labored. She is not 
always understood. A few chambers of commerce in our cities 
may resolye and declaim in favor of ship subsidy, for instance. 
Let no man deceive himself, however, with the delusion that the 
great South has spoken. 

A few of her manufacturers, or all of them; a few of her lum- 
ber kings, or all of them; a few of her iron barons, or all of 
them; a few of her citizens, with special interests to serve and 
special favors to ask, or all of them, may come to Washington, 
appear before your committees and parade in the newspapers 
as in favor of a highly protective tariff, but let no man deceive 
himself into the belief that these men, or any of them, or all 
of them, speak for the great, toiling, suffering, burdened South. 

Let me assure you to-day, as a representative of the South, 
a resident of one of her smaller towns in the very heart of her 
great cotton belt, that the South of to-day is no more inclined 
to bless the system that loads her down with great and grievous 
burdens than she has ever been. Human nature is about the 
same in the South as anywhere else, and there are doubtless 
many men and many interests in that section who would be 
willing to see all the rates and schedules raised until they kiss 
the skies, provided only they can get their own particular sched- 
ules fixed to suit themselves. These men by no means speak 
for our toiling, unfavored, and unprivileged millions. They 
speak for themselves and for their own pockets. 

Let this be clearly understood and you will get a pretty clear 
idea about the worthlessness of all this talk, so often heard and 
so often seen in print, that the South is turning toward Taft, 
is eager to embrace Republicanism, and is hungering for the 
fleshpots of protection. Taft, the man, we like immensely. 
Taft, the statesman, we respect and admire, even while dis- 
agreeing with him. For the honest Republican we have the re- 
spect which one manly man entertains for another with whom 
he can not agree. Protection we still condemn and denounce, 
as we have always tried to condemn and denounce wrong and 
injustice whenever and wherever it may be found. 

While we deplore the necessity for taxation, we admit its 
existence, and bow our backs as cheerfully as may be to the 
burdens that must be imposed in order to secure honest and 
efficient administration of government, but we are unwilling to 


see a single duty imposed, a single rate raised or maintained, 
where the purpose and effect of such rates and duties is not to 
fill the Treasury, but to fill the pockets of the domestic manu- 
facturer or producer out of the pockets of his unprotected fel- 
low-citizen. To paraphrase somewhat the immortal expression 
of an early and glorious Virginia orator, we will cheerfully pay 
“millions for necessary governmental revenue, but not one 
cent for tribute” to the trusts and monopolies that swarm and 
infest the land. 

The five great rules for tariff legislation laid down by Robert 
J. Walker in 1846 have never been improved on, or equaled, for 
that matter, since; and if the Democratic party were to-day 
framing the tariff bill it could not, in my judgment, act more. 
wisely than to follow them religiously. It would need no other 
rule except that contained in the Denver platform on the subject 
of tariff-protected trusts. Without stating all five of these 
rules, there are two of them to which I now wish to direct your 
especial attention as worthy of the most serious consideration 
when we come to carefully examine and finally act upon the 
pending bill. 

Walker's second rule was as follows: 


No duty should be imposed upon any article aboye the lowest rate 
that will yield a just amount of revenue. 


His fourth rule was that— 
The maximum revenue rate should be placed on all luxuries, 


If these two yardsticks could be applied, particularly the one 
suggested in Walker's second rule, it would be a great triumph 
for the right. 

Now, as I understand the difference between the Republican 
and Democratic position on this matter, the Democratic position 
is well stated by Mr. Walker when he advocated the lowest rate 
that can be imposed in order to raise a just revenue, and the Re- 
publican doctrine, as I understand it, and I think I will express 
it in a way that will meet the approbation of every Republican 
in this House, is that a duty shall be imposed which carries the 
maximum of protection and at the same time raises the necessary 
revenue for the Government. That is the doctrine which I have 
heard them advocate generally, and if any gentleman here takes 
issue with that I will be glad to have him do so now. The issue 
between the parties thus stated is plain and simple enough. 

I realize full well that in following the Democratic tariff idea, 
incidental protection is often, if not usually, afforded. But the 
protection so afforded is not only incidental, but one might say 
almost accidental. If the strict free-trade theory were fol- 
lowed, the tariff would necessarily be levied on articles which 
are not produced in this country, which is, I believe, the Eng- 
lish tariff system. This system has, however, never been ad- 
vocated in this country by either of the great parties, and 
neither of them contends for it now. The Democratic idea of 
the tariff has always been, in whatever words expressed, that 
the tariff should be imposed for the purpose of revenue only, 
that it should be levied on the largest number of articles, so as 
to distribute as generally as possible among all the people and 
all the sections of the country the burdens of taxation as well 
as such incidental benefit as might come through the imposition 
of even a purely revenue tariff upon competitive articles. A 
hardly less important article of faith is that the tariff shall be 
high on luxuries and as low as possible upon necessities. To 
this theory I sincerely and honestly subscribe, and I shall, if 
given the opportunity, vote in accordance therewith on every 
proposition in the bill. 

So far as I am concerned, I shall make no effort to “ get my 
share of the pie;” if there are any interests in my district or 
in my State that think they ought to be given “ protection,” 
because a protective-tariff bill is being passed, I can only say 
that they will not get it by my vote at least. I shall vote for 
nothing more than a revenue duty on any product or any ar- 
ticle, whether the same is produced in the North or in the South, 
in the East or in the West. While I might be willing to vote 
for a proper revenue duty on any article for which imperative 
reasons could not be given for placing on the free list, yet I 
will never vote for a duty that is primarily protective or even 
partially prohibitive, even if the purpose and effect thereof 
should be to protect some product of my own State or even of 
my own district. 

I am opposed to the Payne bill as a whole, and shall vote 
against it for many reasons, a number of which I shall now 
undertake to state. 

The Republican party, in the platform upon which it went to 
the people in the election of 1908, declared “ unequivocally ” for 
“the revision of the tariff by a special session of Congress im- 
mediately following the inauguration of our next President.” 
While pledging itself to maintain the principle of protection in 
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whatever revision was undertaken, the fact that it promised a 
revision at all was conclusive evidence that it had heard and 
proposed to heed, or at least to promise to heed, the loud mur- 
murs of the discontented American consumer against the unjust 
and oppressive rates and schedules of the Dingley bill—schedules 
so high that many of them kissed the heavens, to which their 
injustice cried. 

There was no clamor in the Republican party or out of it for 
revision upward. That was not the Iowa idea; that was not 
the demand of the West; that was not the cry of the burden 
carrier. Oh, no! There can be little doubt that the platform 
was intended to mean, and was generally construed to mean, 
in most parts of the country, at least, revision downward. 
What the beneficiaries of the protective-tariff system themselves 
were told that it meant I know not, but generally the people 
believed it meant downward revision. Upon this subject let 
me quote from the speech of President Taft, delivered at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on July 28, 1908, accepting the Republican nomina- 
tion for the presidency: 

The consequent material development has greatly chan the con- 
ditions under which many articles described by the schedules of the 
tarif are now produced. The tariff in a number of the schedules ex- 
ceeds the difference between the cost of production of such articles 
abroad and at home, including a reasonable profit to the American pro- 
ducer. The excess over that difference serves no useful purpose, but 
offers a temptation to those who would monopolize the production and 
the sale of such articles in this country to profit by the excessive rate. 

On the other hand, there are some few other schedules in which the 
tariff is not sufficiently high to give the measure of protection which 
they should receive upon Republican principl and as to those the 
tarif should be raised. A revision of the thrift undertaken upon this 
principle, which is at the basis of our present business system, begun 
promptly upon the incoming of the new administration and considered 
at a special session, with the preliminary investigations already begun 
by the appropriate committees of the House and Senate, will make 
the disturbances of business incident to such a change as little as 
possible. 

It must be remembered that this speech of the President 
was not one of many campaign utterances, delivered on the 
spur of the moment and without due deliberation and careful 
consideration. It was a solemn and formal declaration of prin- 
ciples upon which he and his party stood before the country, ask- 
ing the suffrage of its people, almost approaching a state paper 
in its dignity, solemnity, and importance. Can any man be- 
lieve that the average voter who read it understood that we 
were to have tariff revision upward at the extrao ses- 
sion? Can any man fairly and justly deny that it amounted 
to an indorsement of that portion of the Democratic tariff 
declaration that dealt with the tariff-sheltered trusts? Can 
any man doubt that its deliberate purpose, and in view of 
the result of the election, its undoubted effect, was to eliminate 
as a campaign issue that phase of the tariff discussion? 

What has happened? Our new President is inaugurated amid 
general good will and with the best wishes of the entire coun- 
try, regardless of party lines; the extraordinary session of 
Congress is called, according to promise, to revise the tariff. 
After months of labor the Payne bill is born, and lo! according 
to the figures of the accurate, careful, and painstaking clerk of 
the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Evans, given in the re- 
capitulation on page 126 of his Comparison of the Payne 
Tariff Bill with the Present Tariff, it appears that, instead of 
revision downward, we are presented with revision upward, the 
ad yalorem minimum duties under the Dingley law being 44.16 
per cent and the average under the Payne bill being 45.72 per 
cent. The maximum duties provided are 20 per cent higher 
than the minimum duties, which average 45.72 per cent, as 
stated. Not only that, but I defy any gentleman in this House 
to name or to point out a single trust that has been killed or 
eyen slightly wounded by the bill. If there are any, they are 
so few in number and so insignificant in size that they have 
escaped my attention. Surely the sugar trust is not sorely af- 
flicted when you have left the duties on raw sugar unchanged 
and have decreased the duty on refined sugar but 5 cents per 
hundred pounds. 

Sure the steel trust is unhurt, although you have taken off 
the present duty of 40 cents per ton on iron ore, have cut the 
duty on steel rails in half, besides having made numerous other 
reductions of lesser importance. It is unhurt, because the 
duties, as you have left them, are still prohibitive, for the reason 
that the American steel and iron industry is easily the first in 
the world and needs no protection whatever. Even if no duty 
were imposed the foreigner could not compete with the Ameri- 
can producer, because steel and iron are produced more cheaply 
here than anywhere else on earth. The foreign importations 
are already of small volume and value and are yearly decreas- 
ing. You have left the Standard Oil untouched; the counter- 
valling duty by which Russian competition was shut out being 


left unaltered and unrepealed in the very words in which it 
was tucked away in the Dingley law. 

And so on down the line; when the great tariff battle of 1909 
is fought out and ended, if the Republican party can work its 
will, as it doubtless can, and the roll is called of all the great 
industrial trusts to see which of them have survived the bloody 
assault made upon them by their friends, I have no doubt that 
each of them, of any size or importance, will come up smiling 
and answer “here,” and that, too, in spite of the awful but 
somewhat Pickwickian threat of President Taft and his party to 
shave off the tariff “ excess,” which “serves no useful purpose, 
but offers a temptation to those who would monopolize the pro- 
duction and sale of such articles in this country to profit by the 
excessive rate,” 

I now desire to invite your attention to certain particular 
provisions of the Payne bill upon which I wish to make some 
observations. 

First, let us take sugar. Under the Dingley law there were 
imported into the United States during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1907, 2,329,564 long tons of raw sugar. This sugar 
is classified as follows in reference to the duty paid by it: 
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The total duties collected on all raw sugars during that year 
were $54,310,082. All of this sugar must, of course, be refined 
hefore it is used, and it is well known that the sugar trust owns 
and controls the vast majority, indeed almost every one of the 
refineries, The sugar trust therefore had to pay this $54,000,000 
(round numbers) to get its raw sugar. For that amount of 
money paid in duties they were allowed to import free and 
dutiable raw sugar to the amount of 2,329,564 long tons, so that 
it will be readily seen that the average duty actually paid on 
all raw sugar was $23.31 per long ton, or 1.04 cents per pound. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, there were refined 
in the United States 2,843,923 long tons of sugar. During the 
Same period there was imported into the United States only 
4,318,995 pounds, or 1,928 long tons, of refined sugar, that paid 
a duty of $84,220.43. The importations of refined sugar had 
dropped from 101,198,512 pounds in 1900, yielding a revenue of 
nearly $2,000,000, to the pitiful figures already given for the 
fiscal year 1907 under the joint and beneficent operation of the 
Dingley tariff and the sugar trust. 

It is thus seen how completely the heavy duty on refined 
sugar has shut out importations of refined sugar and compelled 
the importation of raw sugar only. The sugar trust, owning 
and controlling the refineries of the country, pays the duty on 
the raw sugar and then sells to the American consumer the re- 
fined sugar that appears upon his table at the foreign price plus 
the American duty, which for the fiscal year 1907 was $1.95 
per hundred pounds, or $43.68 per long ton. During that year 
we consumed 2,843,923 long tons of sugar refined in this country 
(besides the comparatively trifling amount of 1,928 long tons 
imported), and upon eyery ton and every pound of this sugar 
the American consumer paid to the sugar trust a bonus equal 
to the protective and prohibitive tariff imposed on refined sugar; 
a duty so useless as a revenue producer that during the fiscal 
year 1907 it yielded to the Government of the United States but 
$84,000 in revenue, and yet so powerful as a bulwark, behind 
which the sugar trust lies sheltered, that it cost the people of 
the country $124,202,956.64, or the number of long tons of sugar 
refined in this country (2,843,923) multiplied by the duty per 
long ton ($43.68). 

So that if our account be cast up with the sugar trust, and 
that concern be given credit for the $54,000,000 that is paid in 
duties on raw sugar and be charged with the $124,000,000, the 
extra price which it is enabled to charge the consumer on re- 
fined sugar by means of a miserable and fraudulent duty which 
yields the Government but $84,000 per year, it will be seen that 
the net result of this delectable process is to demonstrate that 
this beautiful system results in a clean gift to the sugar trust 
of $70,000,000 per annum out of the pockets of every man, 
woman, and child in America. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
for a suggestion? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The bill also provides 
that certain 300,000 tons of sugar shall come in from the 
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Philippine Islands absolutely free of duty, which I think has 
paid a duty. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly; but that is raw sugar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The sugar trust can get 
the benefit. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The sugar trust, of course, will be glad 
to have all the free raw sugar possible, because the more free 
raw sugar you let in the less money you force them to pay to the 
Government. But whenever you talk about letting refined sugar 
in, then the sugar trust begins to squeal; and the fact that you 
haye left it so high that you are not going to let refined sugar 
in is the reason why the sugar trust is so satisfied with the pres- 
ent situation and so intensely delighted with the Payne bill. 

As far as the sugar matter is concerned, the Payne bill will 
hurt the sugar trust hardly a penny. When you consider the 
constantly and yearly increasing consumption of sugar, my pre- 
diction is that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, the 
sugar trust will actually get a larger bonus under the operation 
of the Payne bill, even at the slightly decreased rate, than it 
now gets under the Dingley law. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman from Georgia state defi- 
nitely how much the tariff upon refined sugar adds to the cost 
to the consumer? 

Mr. HARDWICK. One dollar and ninety cents a hundred 
pounds. 

Mr. JAMES. Nearly 2 cents a pound? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Nearly 2 cents a pound. And what rem- 
edy is proposed in the Payne bill? What relief, if any, and how 
much relief is to be given? As to the remedy, none is proposed, 
none suggested. As to relief, it is so pitiable, so insignificant, 
so trifling, as to suggest that the party in power either has a 
yery low opinion of the intelligence of the people or has grown 
callous to their wrongs and overbold in their favoritism to the 
privileged and powerful. 

The Payne bill leaves the rates on raw sugar unchanged and 
grants the pitiful reduction of 5 cents a hundred pounds on the 
duty on refined sugar, fixing the duty thereon at $1.90 per hun- 
dred pounds instead of $1.95, as fixed by the Dingley bill. Let 
us see just how much relief this tremendous reduction will 
give. If the amount of sugar refined this year is, in round num- 
bers, 3,000,000 long tons, and that is somewhere near what it 
will be, then this duty on refined sugar will enable the Ameri- 
can sugar trust to add $127,680,000 to the price it charges our 
people for their refined sugar, while the refiner will not pay to 
the Government more than $57,000,000 at the outside as the duty 
on raw sugar he imports, and from the transaction he will clear 
not less than $70,000,000 as a net gift from our tariff system 
over and above his legitimate profit that he would make in any 
event, tariff or no tariff. Where the Dingley bill operated to 
make the sugar trust a clear gift of $70,000,000 during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, the best that the most hopeful 
advocate of the Payne measure can claim is that under that 
splendid bill that is to be enacted in pursuance of the solemn 

Promise of the party of the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Payne] and of its presidential candidate that the excessive 
rate behind which the trusts are sheltered were to be “ shaved” 
off, we will not make the sugar trust a larger gift during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, than we did in 1907, the in- 
crease in consumption of refined sugar at least compensating 
it for the trifling reduction in the duty. 

Let us next consider the tax on tea and coffee as carried in 
the Payne bill. According to section 295 of the bill, tea, if 
imported directly from the country of its growth and production, 
is taxed 8 cents per pound; if otherwise, 9 cents per pound. It 
is estimated by the committee that this duty is equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty of 54.54 per cent and will produce a revenue of 
$8,000,000 (round numbers). Tea was free in the Dingley law. 
When King George undertook to tax our tea, nearly a century 
and a half ago, revolution followed. Our people of to-day will 
submit, of course, because if the tax is imposed at all it will be 
put upon them by the act of their own duly elected representa- 
tives, but I much mistake their temper if a political revolution 
does not follow that will drive the Republican party from power. 

Coffee, with great ostentation and parade, is placed upon the 
free list, but a significant and fatal proviso is attached to this 
deceptive action which completely destroys both its generosity 
and its value. This proviso is contained in paragraph 533 of 
the bill and is in these words: 

ri , That if any country, dependency, 
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rectly, upon coffee exported into the United States, a duty equal to 
export duty, tax, or charge shall be levied, collected, and paid thereon. 
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The gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] contended on the 
floor the other day, when he made his elaborate and exhaustive 
speech, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoxdwokrH] and the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Gaines] repeated and rein- 
forced his contention to-day that after all coffee would be 
free, because the countries that now impose this export tax would 
be forced to repeal it in order to meet the competition of other 
countries that export coffee into the country and impose no 
export duty thereon. In other words, according to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Payne], we are not only to have 
free coffee, as we had in the Dingley law, but this great proviso 
will, in the end, actually give the American consumer coffee at 
a cheaper price than he has ever gotten it before. What is the 
real situation? I append hereto as “Exhibit A” a statement 
recently furnished by the Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, showing the amount and value of the 
coffee imported into the United States from every country in 
the world during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908; also the 
rate of export duty of each country which imposes an export 
duty on coffee. 

From this statement it appears that of $67,682,901 worth of 
coffee imported into the United States during the fiscal year 
1908, $48,317,377 came from Brazil, or about 72 per cent of all 
our coffee. It must be recalled, also, that the coffee of the 
middle classes and of our poorer people comes almost entirely 
from Brazil, the finer grades being imported from Java and 
Ceylon. 

The statement also shows that three States of Brazil—lRio 


Janeiro, Minas Geraes, and Sao Paulo—levied a specific export . 


tax on all coffee exported from their ports—and practically all 
of the Brazilian coffee comes from these three Brazilian States 
and its ports—that average at least 2 cents per pound, besides 
a provision that an additional export tax of 20 per cent ad valo- 
rem shall be levied on the excess of the crop of 1908 above 
9,000,000 bags (132 pounds each), and on the excess of the crop 
of 1909 above 9,500,000 bags, and on the excess of all future 
crops above 10,000,000 bags. With this 20 per cent added it is 
carefully estimated by competent experts that the average Bra- 
zilian export duty will not net very far from 21 cents per 
pound. The American consumer already pays this, or will be 
forced to pay it, and now the Payne bill comes along and pro- 
poses to double his burden by imposing an American import 
duty of 21 cents per pound, thereby taxing his coffee 5 cents per 
pound and increasing by that much the price he must pay for it. 

But the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] ventures 
into the realm of prophecy and predicts substantially that the 
Brazilian Government will be forced to repeal these export du- 
ties by our action in imposing an import duty on coffee. That 
prediction is repeated this morning by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Lonewortu] and the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
GAINES]. ‘ 

It seems to me that this prophecy is not based on a correct 
understanding of the present condition of the coffee industry in 
Brazil and of the situation of the Brazilian Government in 
reference thereto. An examination of consular report No. 336, 
page 192, September, 1908, and of consular report No. 339, page 
743, December, 1908, will disclose those facts. Briefly stated, 
it seems that in 1908 the three great Brazilian coffee States, 
Rio de Janeiro, Minas Gaeres, and São Paulo, purchased in 
1908 about 8,400,000 bags of coffee from the immense crop of 
1906-7 and warehoused it so as to defend the price of coffee 
by holding it and selling it in other seasons when the crop is 
short. This action was taken as the result of a broad, compre- 
hensive, and well-considered plan to regulate both the produc- 
tion and price of coffee by controlling the acreage and limiting 
exportation as much as possible over a fixed amount by im- 
posing thereon a heavy tax. 

The Government has now gone out of the business, but the 
plan has been financed by certain American, English, German, 
and French financiers, who make advances to the coffee pro- 
ducers on the coffee so warehoused through the middlemen. 

The Brazilian Government, in order to get out of the coffee 
business, had to borrow over $93,000,000 from these financiers, 
and has pledged its faith to levy an export tax of at least 5 
francs per bag and 20 per cent ad valorem in addition on all 
coffee exported in excess of amounts that have been agreed 
upon and which I haye already stated. This plan is called 
the “ valorization scheme,” and while I believe that I have stated 
it with substantial accuracy, I will append as an exhibit to my 
remarks a full extract giving the substance of the information 
on this subject contained in the consular reports that I haye 
already referred to. 
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Now, I submit to the House and to the country: Has the 
gentleman from New York sufficient grounds upon which to base, 
the prediction that he so confidently made, that Brazil would 
be forced to repeal her export duty on coffee? It seems to me 
that she can not do so unless she is willing to break faith with 
the financiers who have advanced many millions to her upon 
the faith that she will comply with her contract to levy this 
export tax. It seems to me that she can not do so unless she 
is willing to abandon her well-considered, deliberately planned, 
and immensely popular, in Brazil, at least, “ valorization 
scheme.” 

I do not believe she can be forced to do so by competition, 
because, I believe, and the reports prove it, that as to the pro- 
duction of the middle-grade coffees she has so many natural ad- 
vantages and produces at a comparatively cheaper price coffee 

- of comparatively so much better a grade and quality that she 
has little to fear from any foreign competition, even after the 
American consumer is forced to pay the export tax that Brazil 
imposes and the import tax carried in the Payne bill. Her posi- 
tion as to foreign competition in that matter is almost as inde- 
pendent as that of our cotton grower. 


For these reasons I firmly believe that the result of it all 
will be that the American consumer will not only pay from 8 
to 9 cents a pound more for his tea, but at least 23 cents a 
pound more for his coffee because of the Payne bill, thereby 
giving us, in spite of alleged “free coffee,” the most heavily 
taxed breakfast table on earth. The duty on whisky and beer 
is left unchanged, though much more revenue might fairly and 
justly be obtained from both, and the highest of all public 
policies at the same time be subserved, but in order that the 
whisky decanter and the beer bottle may not be further bur- 
dened with taxation, the necessity for governmental revenue 
has turned us to the coffee pot and to the teakettle. I do not 
approve of this, nor do I believe that the American people will 
approve of it when they make up their judgment about it. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not undertake to go into many more of 
the specific wrongs and injustices carried in the bill. In my 
judgment it is teeming with them, and in many particulars not 
only unfair and unjust, but shamelessly sectional. 

Let me give you one or two instances of that. Jute bagging 
for covering cotton is now taxed six-tenths of a cent per pound, 
or 73% cents per 100 yards. Every cotton farmer who uses an 
average of 64 yards per bale pays a duty of nearly 5 cents on 
the bagging that covers every bale of cotton that he makes. 
The more fortunate wheat grower of the West gets his binding 
twine free. Yet, in spite of this discrimination, which has 
been clearly pointed out to Congress and the country, the Payne 
bill still preserves and still continues this most unjust and par- 
tial discrimination. If I am given the opportunity, I shall, when 
the proper time arrives, move to amend the bill so as to put 
jute bagging on the free list. It is true that the Payne bill 
practically cuts in two the duties on the steel ties used in 
baling cotton, but it leaves a duty of at least 12 cents per bun- 
dle on cotton ties, or a tax of something like 23 cents per bale. 
If I have the opportunity I shall move to amend by putting 
them on the free list. The result is that the cotton farmer 
still pays a tribute of about 74 cents per bale to the bagging 
and tie trust, and when it is remembered that this year we pro- 
duced about 13,500,000 bales of cotton, it will be seen that this 
tribute while apparently small is really quite a considerable 
sum, amounting to almost a million dollars. On this subject I 
will print a very strong letter from Mr. W. B. Thompson, presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

It appears from the recapitulation in the statement issued by 
authority of the Ways and Means Committee that the average 
duty on cotton manufacture is raised from 46.29 per cent ad va- 
lorem in the Dingley law to 50.27 per cent in the Payne bill. 
Professor Taussig, in his History of the Tariff, says of the cotton- 
manufacturing industry : 

Probably_as early as 1824, and almost certainly by 1832, the industry 
had reached a firm position in which it was able to meet foreign compe- 
tition on equal terms. : 

This opinion was also expressed in 1833 by Mr. Nathan Apple- 
ton, a large cotton manufacturer. Only last summer one of the 
largest and brainest cotton manufacturers in the South, a resi- 
dent of my own State, told me that the cotton manufacturers 
could very well afford to see the duty on the articles they made 
lowered or even removed, provided the duty on the machinery 
and oil which they had to buy was lowered or removed. 

Be that as it may, it is undoubtedly true that this oldest of 
our industrial “infants” is no longer entitled to the protective 
and prohibitive duties that are given it in this bill, averaging, 
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as I have shown, more than 50 per cent ad valorem. . The im- 
position of such high duties is not only not in the interest of 
revenue, but against it, for if the duty were lower the revenue 
derived therefrom would be much larger. 

It enables the manufacturer of cotton goods to charge 50 
per cent more than he is entitled to charge, or could otherwise 
obtain, for his wares. It renders dear the clothes that the 
masses of our people wear, but which they will soon be un- 
able 8 buy unless these rates are arrested in their skyward 
march. 

I have always thought that this was a particularly pathetic 
and a lamentably unjust thing when viewed from the standpoint 
of the cotton producer. In the first place, one natural result 
of these protective and prohibitive duties on cotton goods is 
to narrow his market and decrease the demand for his raw 
cotton. Again, be sells his raw material in the unprotected 
markets of the world, at a world price, and yet when he comes 
to buy back the very article that he originally produced and 
does buy it back in the shape of cotton clothing for himself 
and his family he must repurchase what is, in large part at 
least, the product of his own toil in the dearest and most highly 
protected market on earth. As a net result the Georgia farmer 
who makes the cotton is forced to pay a much higher price for 
cotton goods than the Englishman or the German or the French- 
man or, I believe now, eyen the Japanese, who transport 
Georgia-raised cotton across the broad oceans and make it 
into cotton cloth and clothing, which they sell to their own 
people cheaper than the cotton producer in Georgia can buy 
similar articles. It is unjust; it is unfair; it is inherently 
wrong. 

Others may embrace the doctrine and engage in the “ grab 
game,” the “ log-rolling system” that is constantly going on in 
Congress and throughout the country in order that they may 
get as much as they can for their own districts. That is a mat- 
ter for each man to decide for himself. As for me, I can not 
do so, and never will. If certain gentlemen and certain inter- 
ests are right, and it is indeed the demand of the so-called 
“progressive business man’s South” that her Representatives 
shall engage in this game, then I confess that, though young 
in years, I am too old-fashioned in principle to subscribe to 
the doctrine and my district needs a more “ progressive ” Rep- 
resentative, for I can never support in whole or in part any 
legislation that but places a heavier burden upon the backs of 
my people, as this Payne bill does. [Applause.] 

Mr. GAINES. I understood the gentleman to say that Bra- 
zilian coffee was a superior coffee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I did not. I said that when com- 
pared with the Mexican coffee, which is a cheap coffee, and the 
other cheap grades of coffee, that the Brazil coffee was the best 
and cheapest. 

Mr. GAINES. If the gentleman will permit me. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have not but a minute or two more, 
unless the gentleman is very anxious to ask the question. 

Mr. GAINES. I will refrain. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield anyway. 

Mr. GAINES. What I wished to say to the gentleman was 
this, that this country takes the great bulk of the Brazilian 
coffee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I want to say to the gentleman, from 
a study of the consular reports I am satisfied that is not 
true. 

Mr. GAINES. But, at any rate, Mr. Chairman, the Brazilian 
coffee is sold only by the Brazilian Government. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The truth of it is, if the gentleman will 
permit, that the Brazilian Government has gone entirely out of 
the coffee business. If the gentleman will read the consular 
reports, he will see that the Brazilian Government is now out 
of the business. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman will find that the coffee of 
Brazil is sold by a monopoly and that the monopoly now exacts 
the last possible penny that their coffee will bring in the mar- 
ket up to the point where people buy coffee from other 
countries. . 

Mr. HARDWICK. That monopoly is just like all other mo- 
nopolies; it exacts the last penny they can out of the consumer 
and will not sell to him for a penny cheaper than it is forced 
to pay by competition. 

Mr. GAINES. And it can not charge any more under that 
countervailing duty. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes; it will make a difference of two 
and a half cents a pound more in the cost of coffee imported 
from Brazil. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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APPENDIX A. 
Imports coffee by countries, quantities, and values during the fiscal 
5 of n N year ended June 30, 1908. 2 


[Compiled from report published by Bureau a Statistics, Department of 
Commerce and r.] 
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APPENDIX B. 
VALORIZATION SCHEME. 
The State of Sao Paulo, with assistance from the 1 of Rio — 
Janiero and Minas Gerea rchased in 1908, 8,400,000 b 
from the Immense 3 906-7, warehoused it, and is nefaing it to 
defend the pries of coffee by selling in other seasons when the crop is 
short. This is called “ valorization of coffee,” and prohibits further 


33 of acreage, Umits the 8 beyond W gn fixed amount b 


ive on exports in excess of 9,000, bags in 1907, 
9, the et 78 dpe and 10,000,000 each succeeding year, the last 
— mt covering thè maximum annual average produced in the State of 


The excess of the amount 8 over that allotted for export will 
be stored in Sao Paulo warehouses and made the basis of advances of 
money to the middlemen, and by them to the producers. 

The coffee is not held by the Government, but : the middlemen and 
roducers. Certain American, German, and financiers agreed 
o take ba orb ort the ae Faso „000,000 loan asked Js by the Sao Paulo 

Government, and anciers the balance. Under the loan con- 
tract the State goes hig of the coffee bu so far as present con- 
tracts admit. Prior to this the Government met all the expenses in- 
ay Fr dn Rie the treasury and partly by loans. 
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. — 5 by the Government and stored. 
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In 1907 the average im soonest price of coffee at New York was 7.9 cents 
p pound, and 6 cents. Twenty per cent of this is about 
6 cents per pound, vs — a total tax of about 24 cents. 
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See Consular Report, No. 336, September, 1908. 


See Consular Report, No. 339, 2 1908. 


APPENDIX c. 


New ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE, 
New Orleans, January 30, 1909. 
Hon. THOMAS W, 


Harpw 
Member of OATES, Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Sin: I am in receipt vd P psoas favor of the 20th instant, acknowl- 
edging my letter aay gen Ap lig ago of the 2 — exchange to the 
honorable Fee of Agriculture to institute an investigation looking 
toward increasing the uses of cotton. I also note 9 request for some 
data in the matter of the tariff on jute bagging. beg to thank you for 
the interest you are ta n both of these matters, and in relation to 
the latter I Etre you the plowing deta 

Jute bagging for covering cotton is —.— pow poteri of a cent 
pei square yard, or, say, 3 cents per 100 ae costing the cotton 

er (who uses an average of 63 America. o per bale) in duty 41 cents on 
every bale of 1 en in Ame 
cotton ties a 


a cent und, or F cont per bundle, which contains enough for 
five bales of cotton, 3 in duty 4% cents on each 
bale of cotton grown, —— — e above-mentioned duty on 


„ b the — „ Aterdes the American trusts en- 
gaged mak bagging and ties 9 cents a cotton bale, which is taken 
out of the southern farmers’ kets, while the more fortunate growers 
of wheat in the Northwest 

Pin bagging 


industry of America is under the ao ‘three con- 
D the American Manufacturing Compa of Hew. York; 
the the Ladiow 3 rg aang on of Benton ey and d the Peru 
Manufacturing e 5 „ Who for’ many years a 
worked under an to prices, ou oat ete. Inde ent miis 
have been Dought dismantled. 


The tmpertations poi sgin or of of axing 1 20,000,000 


uare yards, or, — . 
Sion of ne were IDOR FEE of ot Mho Ameren Stam; 
ng meee, ew Yo! year the same c on o 
affairs will bee of hea purchases abroad already of this 
8 E Company. 
N bom imported for several years, as the Car- 
negle aiaa Company 8 the al geek ata oe ee! equal to ‘cost of im- 
For several y and sale of e 
es made by me — Tost Tas: been in the hands of those in contro 
of the The present cott 
bales, so you may 
as a = tribute 28 
erable. 


he extension o 
at the same time declares in ris of 7 sg bagging. Se eee 
7 


satisfactory met has been manufacturing 23 
g, and, in the second 33 we believe that it will to the 
interest of the American producer of cotton to buy his as 
3 as possible. Inasumuch as the cotton farmer is the only user 
„ any increase in the price thereof would fall directly and 

Hike; It is our opinion that any advance the price of 
cotton t might be brought about by the compulsory — thereof for 
would more offset by the increased cost to the farmer 


of marketing his cotton 
If I can give you any further information on this subject, com- 


mand me. 
Very truly, yours, W. B. Tompson, President. 
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Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, a great philosopher and pub- 
licist, and former Speaker of this House, Thomas B. Reed, in 
discussing the tariff, once declared that he cared not for pe- 
dantie maxims, nor for theory, nor for how the proposition 
might sound, or how it would look; what he wanted to know 
was, How does it work? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe the tariff enactments by the 
Republican party have all worked out well. I propose to vote 
for this measure, as presented by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, but, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to one para- 
graph in that bill to which I am obliged to raise objection. 

It is proposed to take the duty from hides for the reason that 
we do not produce enough to supply the consumers. I also find 
that it is proposed to take the tariff from bituminous coal, 
when it is known to every Member of this House that we pro- 
duce bituminous coal in nearly every State in the Union. The 
propositions seem to be absolutely contradictory, and inasmuch 
as the last will impose disaster, if not complete ruin, on the op- 
erators of my district, if I have no other opportunity than this, 
I desire to enter my protest against taking the tariff from bi- 
tuminous coal. I desire also to file several letters on this 
subject. 

HUNTINGDON COAL COMPANY, 
Huntingdon, Pa., March 23, 1969. 
Hon. B. K. Focut, Washington, D. C. 4 

Dran Sin: Your telegrams received this evening. In our judgment 
free coal will be a very decided injury to our district. Thanking you 
for your inquiry, we are, 

Yours, very truly, JOHN LANGDON, 
JohN WHITE. 


E. A. MILLER. 


ROCKHILL IRON AND COAL COMPANY, 
OFFICE OF PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, 
Orbisonia, Pa., March 26, 1909. 
Hon. B. K. Focur, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Focur: After making careful inquiry, I have wired 
you, in reply to your esteemed inquiry, as follows: “ Bituminous-coal 
operators in the central Pennsylvania district, so far as I can ascertain, 
are opposed to reciprocal free trade with Canada.” 

The Payne bill would probably benefit the bituminous-coal operators 
of northwest Pennsylyania and also of New York State, where freight 
rates would admit of their shipping coal into Canada, but Canadian 
coal shippers would knock out the trade of central Pennsylvania oper- 
ators in the New England States, and we would have no opportunity to 
compete with them in their own territory. 

ith assurance of our appreciation of the interest you have taken in 


our behalf, 
Very truly, yours, R. S. SEIBERT, President. 

In attempting the important task of revising the tariff, an 
undertaking the effects of which will be so far-reaching that 
the keenest prophet will hardly venture to be too precise in his 
predictions, it will be the part of wisdom not to lose sight of 
the landmarks that indicate the economic progress of the United 
States ever since the beneficent policy of protection has blessed 
both the manufacturer and the workingman. By virtue of the 
operations of the protective tariff we have attained a degree 
of national opulence never dreamed of fifty years ago. Before 
that time we were almost wholly an agricultural people. To- 
day we are a nation of manufacturers than whom the world 
knows no greater. The product of our factories in the aggre- 
gate is the maryel of the world. Under the Republican policy 
of protection the wealth of the country has increased nearly 
sixfold; its foreign trade threefold; the value of manufactured 
products nearly sevenfold; wages in manufacturing establish- 
ments nearly sixfold; the number of wage-earners more than 
three-fold; and our mileage of railroads more than sixfold. 
When the Republican party came into power our wealth per 
capita was about one-third of what it is now. Then the bal- 
ance of trade against us was something like $20,000,000 a year. 
For the year 1908, our imports were $1,116,449,681, and our ex- 
ports $1,728,668,188, a balance in our favor of $612,218,507. 

HOLD ON TO A GOOD THING. 


While, of course, a reversal of such a policy would be almost 
national suicide, and does not enter the imagination of anyone 
save the most harebrained free trader, even a serious modifica- 
tion of it would spell ruin to a number of important domestic 
industries. I do not hesitate, Mr. Chairman, to admit that I am 
fixed in my belief that there can not be put into successful 
operation free trade between the nations of the earth until labor 
and other conditions are equalized. Far better wait for the 
elevation of the European standard than lower our own. I be- 
lieve when you have a good thing you ought to keep it. All this 
talk about it being necessary to reduce our tariff rates in order 
to enable us to acquire new markets for our manufactured prod- 
ucts is, in my opinion, the merest moonshine. Other nations who 
have become converted to the doctrine of protection do not seem 
to be impressed with that sort of argument. Germany has a stiff 


protective tariff, and yet she is giving free-trade Great Britain, 
with all the latter's commercial prestige, the closest rub in the 
competition for foreign trade which that nation has eyer expe- 
rienced. France is not moved by any altruistic folderol when 
she raises her tariff rates in such manner as to discriminate 
almost viciously against the products of the United States. 
Bismarck, the greatest statesman Europe has known in the last 
half century, and who was most accomplished in the game of 
international politics, used to say that dealing with the tariff 
was a game in which the other fellow is duped. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, if that is true, then let us see that we are not “the 
other fellow.” 

It was due to Bismarck that Germany adopted the protective 
tariff policy, and to it she owes her present commanding position 
in the world of commerce. England has been a free-trade na- 
tion ever since Cobden formulated her commercial policy. She 
was forced to be such, because she needed the raw material of 
the world for her great diversified manufacturing industries, 
and was willing to become the dumping ground for the surplus 
of the world’s fields so as to give her manufacturers their 
material as cheaply as possible. But of late a new light is 
shining even there. A constantly increasing number of British 
economists are of the opinion that the time is rapidly approach- 
ing when free trade must make way for protection, and when 
that time comes, Mr. Chairman, we may be sure that “John 
Bull” will look out for number one, as he always does. 


WHAT THE DINGLEY TARIFF HAS DONN. 


The Republican party by its latest national platform and 
through the utterances of the distinguished citizen who now 
sits in the presidential chair, is committed to a revision of the 
tariff. It ought to make good its pledge. It ought to and will 
revise the schedules of the Dingley tariff, under the operations 
of which the capital invested in manufacturing industries, the 
number of wage-earners, and the aggregate of wages paid have 
increased by hundreds of millions. They say that the steel and 
iron business is a pretty good barometer, so far as the prosperity 
of the country is concerned, and I guess that comes very near 
to being the truth. Well, then, Mr. Chairman, the Dingley tariff 
went into effect actually in 1898. In that year our exports of 
manufactures of iron and steel, according to the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, were $70,406,885; in 1907—ten 
years later—they were, so the Monthly Summary of Commerce 
and Finance of the United States informs us, $197,066,781, an 
increase of nearly 300 per cent. Not so bad for a tariff created 
in accordance with a policy which, its adversaries claim, makes 
foreign markets inaccessible. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY’S PLEDGE. 


Though revision is the slogan of to-day, and we are bound to 
live up to our promises, I doubt if the revision which some people 
seem to have in mind, which would play the mischief with some 
of our industries, and would simply compel us to devise new 
taxes to cover the deficit in our Treasury, is just the thing the 
people of this country are hankering after. The tariff plank of 
the Republican national platform declares that— 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a 
reasonable profit to American industries, * * the aim and pur- 
pose of the Republican policy being not only to preserve, without exces- 
sive duties, that security against foreign competition to which American 
manufacturers, farmers, and producers are entitled, but also to maintain 
the high standard of —— of the wage-earners of this country, who 
are the most direct beneficiaries of the protective system. 


In view of this declaration, it is of interest to give a few fig- 
ures showing how the tariff of 1897—the Dingley tariff—has 
operated in regard to wage-earners. Again I take the year 1898 
as the year in which the Dingley tariff actually went into effect. 
The following table shows the increases for each year until and 
including 1906, as given in the Statistical Abstract for 1907: 


Full time 

Hours | Wages vers 

per per earn 

week. hour. | per ae 

ployee. 
—— 2 ů 106.4 99.7 100.2 99.9 
soon 112.1 99.2 102 101.2 
000 115.6 98.7 105.5 104.1 
TTV 119.1 98.1 108 105.9 
123.6 97.3 112.2 109.2 
126,5 96.6 116.3 112.3 
125.7 95.9 117 112.2 

133.6 95.9 118.9 114 
142.9 95.4 124.2 118.5 
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We see from this that since the Dingley tariff took effect the 
number of wage-earners has steadily grown; their relative hours 
of labor have greatly diminished, and yet their earnings as 
steadily and considerably increased. This increase in the num- 
ber of wage-earners is directly traceable to the operations of the 
protective tariff which has been the cause of the investment in 
this country of hundreds of millions of foreign capital, which, 
under a policy of free trade, would have been invested elsewhere. 
Many foreign manufacturers shut out of our market or heavily 
handicapped by the heavy duties imposed by our tariff, but at- 
tracted by the business our home market offers, bave established 
plants here or invested their money in stock in plants already 
existing, thereby enlarging their capacity. 

THE WORKINGMAN’S OPPORTUNITY. 


No statistics are -available to show just how much of such 
foreign capital has been brought here, but it is safe to say that 
hundreds of millions of dollars haye in this manner found their 
way to our shores. The foreign capitalists would undoubtedly 
have preferred to keep their capital at home if they could have 
reached our home market in another way. But the protective 
policy compelled the investments, and thus American labor was 
given the opportunity to make many products that foreign labor 
would have made but for the tariff. There is comfort in the 
contemplation of the fact that even if the cost of living on this 
side of the water is somewhat greater than it is in England or 
France or Germany yet the earnings of the American working- 
man are so much better that he can afford to maintain a very 
much higher standard of living. Again it is the tariff that has 
made wages higher and placed the American workingman where 
he is envied by all his fellow-workers the world over. 

Look at our immigration. In 1898 there came to our shores 
229,299. Year by year the number grew until in 1907 there 
came a host of 1,285,349. What does this prove, Mr. Chairman? 
Why, that the opportunity to earn a livelihood was here; that 
the demand for workingmen was steadily growing, and that the 
wages paid here were alluring. People do not go to places 
where there is no work for them, and again it is the protective 
tariff that gave birth to, or made it possible, to enlarge the in- 
dustries in which all these millions found ready employment. 
Some of these immigrants do not make desirable citizens, but 
they would not come if it were not for the inducement of better 
conditions. This is the house that “Jack Tariff” built and 
which he filled full of everything that man needs for the com- 
forts of life. 

There is in the tariff clause of the Republican platform which 
I have quoted, a declaration that the duties to be imposed should 
be such— 

As will equal the difference of the cost of production at home and 
abroad, toge! with a reasonable profit to American industry. 

That is the crux of protection. Our tariff does nothing more 
than “ equal the difference of the cost of production at home and 
abroad.” It protects the American manufacturer against the 
importation of articles made by the poorly paid labor of Europe 
and the Far East, and it protects the American workingman 
against having to come down to the level of that poorly paid 
labor. It insures that reasonable profit to American industries ; 
only that and nothing more. It behooves us, therefore, in 
taking upon ourselyes the revision of the tariff schedules, to 
be careful not to disturb the balance in the one scale of which 
is the welfare of the American manufacturer, and in the other 
the welfare of the American workingman. 

The dairy business is among the leading industries of my 
district. Pennsylvania ranks sixth in the list of dairy States, 
and the counties composing my district are in the very fore- 
front of the business in the Keystone State. I shall trespass 
upon the time and patience of the House long enough to show 
by census statistics the great proportions of that business in this 
country and in my State. In the census of manufacturing in- 
dustries, taken in 1905, we find the following as to butter, 
cheese, and condensed milk: 


Increase, 
1880-1905. 
Per cent. 

Number of establishments 8,926 127 

Oapital „%%, $47,255,556 392 

Salaried officials, clerks, ete__________ 3,507 

Salaries. — $1,376,097 

Wi arners, average number — — Nd 

] wages. > 

— us $4,074,268 

Cost of materials used. $142,920,277 

Value of products.. ..--- $168, 152,789 


For Pennsylvania the figures show the extent of the industry 
and its growth from 1900 to 1905: 


Pennsylvania dairies produced in 1905 butter and by-products 
to the amount of 288,540,218 pounds of the value of $9,298,311; 
cheese and its by-products to the amount of 41,664,181 pounds 
of the value of $1,024,574, and condensed milk and its by- 
5 the amount of 40,729,400 pounds of the value of 


FREE TRADE IN DISGUISE. 


Our exports of these commodities amounted in 1904, accord- 
ing to the report of the Bureau of Statistics on “ Commerce and 
navigation of the United States,” to 10,717,824 pounds of butter, 
valued at $1,768,184, and 23,335,172 pounds of cheese, valued at 
$2,452,239. Now, the present tariff imposes a duty of 6 cents per 
pound on butter and the same on cheese. Reduce that tariff and 
you destroy the differential of the cost of production at home 
and abroad, which to maintain the Republican party has given 
its solemn pledge no less than the pledge to revise the tariff. 
I realize full well that it will be practically impossible to con- 
struct a tariff that will please everybody. Even the Republican 
tariff builders, with all their experience and all their painstak- 
ing labor, will make mistakes. Of course, they will not bring 
forth anything so ill fitting as the Wilson tariff, which even 
President Cleyeland, when he unwillingly signed it, declared 
to be a crime against the country and which, for the period of 
its operation, cast a blight upon the industries of our land. 

But as there is nothing perfect that is made of human hands, 
so this tariff, which is to be the fruit of this extraordinary 
session, will lack perfection. Recognizing the fallibility of our 
judgment, it behooves us to be all the more careful as to possi- 
ble mistakes, and so to guide our final decisions that no injury 
shall be done to any of the industries which by virtue of the 
protective tariff have reached their present degree of pros- 
perity and have unmeasurably benefited the American working- 
man. 

There is a school of political economists, Mr. Chairman, whose 
contention is that the reduction of tariff duties would bring 
more revenue to the Government by increasing the volume of 
imports. Let us see how this would work. We imported in 
1907 in dutiable goods $773,448,834; our duty-free imports 
amounted to $641,953,451. Of the total imports of $1,415,402,285 
(see Statistical Abstract for 1907), therefore, 45.35 per cent 
came in free of duty. Our average ad valorem duty on dutiable 
articles was 42.55 per cent. Cut this in half and we would 
have to import $1,546,897,668 in order to bring into the Treas- 
ury the same amount of revenue derived from present tariff 
rates. Or, to put it another way, with a tariff only half as 
high as the present, instead of importing $1,415,402,285, we 
would have to import $2,830,804,570 to raise the same revenue, 
and would have to deprive American capital and American 
labor of their legitimate activity to just that extent. No, Mr. 
Chairman, this deceptive argument of your tariff-for-revenue- 
only economist, charm he ever so wisely, falls upon deaf ears 
as far as I am concerned. It is free trade in disguise, and that 
flower by another name smells just as bad. 


REDUCTION IN THE IRON AND STEEL SCHEDULE. 


We have heard a good deal, Mr. Chairman, in the course of 
the recent tariff hearings about Mr. Carnegie’s statement before 
the Ways and Means Committee, to the effect that there is no 
further need for import duties on steel and iron. Mr. Carnegie 
is no longer in the iron business. He has made his pile and 
sits snug and warm, and the marvelous income which he de- 
rives from the underlying bonds, not of the United States Steel 
Corporation but of the properties which he sold to that concern, 
enables him to scatter far and wide throughout this blessed 
country libraries, large and small, for the benefit of its people. 
That is all right; and yet, Mr. Chairman, this opinion of the 
Laird of Skibo reminds me much of the story of that wealthy 
lady who, coming in from the street on a raw, cold, winter day, 
called her butler and directed him to send a ton of coal to a 
certain poor family. She sat down by the cozy open grate fire, 
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had a dainty luncheon, and felt warm and comfortable. Her 
butler entered and asked for the address of the poor family, 
when the lady said: 

You need net mind sending the coal now, Jeffries; the weather has 
moderated a good deal. 

I truly believe that the weather has moderated considerably 
for. Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

There may be a schedule here and there, Mr. Chairman, a 
slight reduction of which may not work irremediable injury to 
the industries affected by it. It may be that our supply of iron 
ore is so abundant that it will more than supply the demand 
at home and from abroad. It may be that our iron and steel 
manufacturers haye attained such a degree of skill in the pro- 
duction of their wares that they can hold their own against all 
foreign competition, even if the duty on such imports should be 
reduced. 

I shall not be so presumptuous as to constitute myself their 
mouthpiece. They are fully competent to state their own case 
and state it much more effeetively than I can possibly make it. 
I shall simply point to the testimony of Mr. Gary, the president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, and others now actively 
engaged in the iren and steel manufacturing business, and put 
their contention that the industry can not prosper without the 
protection of the tariff against Mr. Carnegie’s opinion to the 
contrary. But this particular instance will serve quite accept- 
ably as an illustration of how great minds do not always run 
in the same channels, and how doctors may differ, especially 
when one of them has gone out of practice and the others are 
still in it. 

NOT A NEW ISSUE. 
In 1904 the Republican platform said, as did the platform of 
1908. that 

The measure of protection should alwa 
ence in the cost of production at home an 

But it added: 

Rates of duty should be readjusted only when conditions have so 
changed that the public interest demands their alteration. 

And still further on: 

When the only free-trade country among the great nations 
return to protection, the chief protective country should not 
maintaining it. 

In the Republican Campaign Book of 1904 will be found the 
following utterance: 


Much has been said dur: )). 
„ in 


at least equal the differ- 
abroad. 


tater a 
falter in 


revision of the present tariff. necessary to 
ly Har’ s epublican party has adjusted, revised, ——— b or 
ze tarif whenever such ustmen or decrease 


during all of the forty 8 it papa Steet govern- 
ment i etn n 1861. a that “period, of Sean Th years there have been more than 
20 diff. tariff changes. erable number of these have been 
changes ae a broad, fine, w 8 many of them 
creases all along the line, while others were of less importance and re- 
lating to certain classes of merchandise only, but any of them suffi- 
auc fo ake e be be fe 8 SPY e 
which, in view of new conditions, may be demanded by public opinion. 

The declarations of the platform of 1904 and the citations 
from the campaign book are all on a line with what we—I 
mean Republicans—have contended for and admitted during 
the last presidential campaign. 

In the industrial and commercial fields there are continually 
warring and changing ideas as to the exactness of one schedule 
or another, and as to the propriety of making the free list 
eontain a larger or a smaller number of articles. Congress 
responds to the demands of the people, while the people deter- 
mine the whole matter according to their varying interests. 
Transpositions from the free to the dutiable list, and vice 
versa, are constantly occurring, all depending at last upon a 
real or supposed advantage to the people and responding to 
their demands. N 

NO STEP BACKWARD. 

I have already adverted in passing to the deficit with which 
the National Treasury is confronted. There will be no actual 
deficit at the end of the current fiscal year, because of the cash 
balance in the Treasury of $250,000,000. At the close of the 
fiscal year 1910, however, the deficit will be actual at the 
present rate of income and expenditure, and it behooves the 
Republican party to provide for that contingency. We may 
as well familiarize ourselves with one fact: Our tures 


consequently will also become larger. 
WE ARE GROWING. 
As a nation, Mr. Chairman, we are still in our 
Uncle Sam is a lusty youth, and not only does 
time to time an enlargement of his garments, but also such 


adornment as will make it possible for him to hold his own 
among the nations of the world. You may talk as you please, 
but our navy is bound to increase; you may talk as you will, 
but our army will not get smaller. 

The agricultural interests of the country will demand what 
is due to their importance. Good roads must be built for the 


greater convenience of the farmer. Commerce will demand the 
establishment of interstate waterways, of canals that shall join 
the waters of the Great Lakes with those of the Gulf, and that 
also will make it possible to load a vessel at Chicago and send 
her straight to the Atlantic Ocean without a transshipment of 
her eargo. Our rivers must be maintained or made navigable, 
as the case may be. The Panama Canal must be completed, no 
matter how great a cost, for the pride of the American people 
will not permit a halting there. The national capital must be 
made truly national in that it must keep step with the growth 
of the Union, and herein, too, the people at large must take a 
part. All this costs money, and while for some enterprises— 
such as the Panama Canal, the inland waterways, and the build- 
ing of good roads—a bond issue would be permissible and, I 
think, practical, as a partial solution of the fiscal problem, there 
is yet not much room for a radical reduction of tariff duties. 

As I said at the beginning of my remarks, the pledge for a 
revision of the tariff has been given. We must not go back on 
our promise. But I venture to express the hope, Mr. Chairman, 
that there will be no revision that will not be wholly in keeping 
with the time-honored shibboleth of the Republican party— 
protection for American industries and American workingmen. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, the im- 
pression seems to prevail in this House and to some extent 
throughout the country that the boot ard shoe manufacturers 
have always said that if they should be given free hides they 
would be willing to see the duty removed from boots and shoes. 
Now, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], in speaking 
the other day, said that he had searched through the evidence 
given on the leather schedule before the Committee on Ways 
and Means and that it had been somewhat altered. I do net 
think he was correct, because I have the original print under 
my hand. I acknowledge, however, that I was present at the 
hearings and heard with some dismay the evidence given by 
makers of certain kinds of leather and by makers of fine boots 
and shoes. I feared lest the committee might think from the 
evidence offered that the whole shoe and leather trade was 
willing to abandon all protection for its product in return for 
free hides. 

VIEWS OF THE BOOT AND SHOE TRADE. 


In examining the evidence, however, I found that in but a 
single instance did any witness speak for any one except him- 
self in venturing the opinion that free raw materials would 
enable him to face the world’s competition without protection. 
It is true, however, that Mr. Charles H. Jones, representing the 
New England Shoe and Leather Association, our best-informed 
witness, probably, made answer to Representative Cockran, of 
the committee, in a manner which needs some explanation. 

Mr. Cockran said: 

ae assume, and for the purpose of the 


argum 
‘our remark, that the giving of free raw ma 
to tobe your DANONE withens Protection, 


Mr. Jones replied: 


I an glad to say that I am on record in a statement to the effect 
por dee = be very wes Ne to see ‘chose 8 ee if all the leather 
materials oat The 


gland Association is 
inited in t that view at ‘his time. 


I was surprised at this view of the matter, as I believed that 
many of my constituents who did not make fine shoes felt 
quite differently on the subject. Nevertheless, as I entirely ap- 
preciated the difficulties under which even so good a witness as 
Mr. Jones labored, I felt that he probably missed the drift of 
Mr. Cockran’s question. 

Five days later, those hearings were held on November 28, 
1908, the New England Shoe and Leather Association, through 
their president and their secretary, filed with the Committee 
on Ways and Means this letter, of which I shall read the be- 
ginning: 


ent you can assume it 


would enable you 


Dear Stn: It has been tedly stated by the local press since 
the on the hide ‘cat anther schedules held before your com- 
mittee on November 28 that the — and shoe manufacturers pres- 

oes tae Coon ot Cae tate ie ie pres. 
materials could be admitted free. As such articles 
seem to be based on the statements made by our representatives before 
your committee, we e think it 1 wise that they should be corrected, 
— the attitude of members of our association should be 
ma 


Then the letter goes on to say that certain grades of fine shoes 
probably need but little protection, but that other grades re- 
quire a tariff of from 10 to 25 per cent. 
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The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] called attention 
to the fact that I myself three years ago in this House asked 
him if he would support a proposition for free hides, coupled 
with a proposition to take the duty off the products of leather. 
That was on January 5, 1906. I asked that question of him 
in the middle of his speech, because I wanted to ascertain his 
position, not because I wished to give my own. 


Eight days later, January 13, 1906, when I addressed the 
House on this subject, I definitely stated my position, and this 
is what I said: If I thought that such a rule could be brought 
in, I should go before the Ways and Means Committee with a 
bill for free hides, free sole leather, and a duty of 10 cents per 
pair and 10 per cent ad valorem on boots and shoes. 

In that same speech I stated that 35 per cent of the manu- 
facturers in my district could not stand free boots and shoes. 
On January 19, 1906, I reiterated this statement in a discus- 
sion with the gentleman from New York [Mr. PERKINS], when 
he told the House that the shoemakers in his district did not 
care for any protection. I thought then, as I think now, that 
the gentleman’s enthusiasm had run away with him. Again, 
in debate with the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Williams, 
I stated specifically that 35 per cent of the makers of shoes 
in my district could not afford to exchange free shoes for free 
hides. The percentage to-day is much greater. This discus- 
sion of March 6, 1906, with Mr. Williams, of Mississippi, con- 
tains some very significant matter. 

In December, 1905, Mr. Williams introduced a bill to amend 
the leather schedule. A copy of that bill I hold in my hand. 
I questioned Mr. Williams about that bill on the floor of the 
House, and this is what he said in reply: 

It is in absolute keepifig with the Democratic doctrine of the Walker 
mo greatest distinctive tariff that this country ever saw in all its 

That sentence makes mighty interesting reading at the pres- 
ent time, because the Williams bill is almost exactly like the 
leather schedule reported by the Committee on Ways and Means 
in the Payne bill. 

To be sure, Mr. Williams did not provide for free hides. He 
provided for a 5 per cent duty on hides, but subsequently, I 
believe, he introduced a bill for free hides. He provided for 7 
per cent on sole leather, and your committee has reported 5 
per cent on sole leather; he provided for 123 per cent on upper 
leather, and your committee has provided for 15 per cent on 
upper leather; he provided for 15 per cent on boots and shoes, 
and your committee has provided for 15 per cent on boots and 
shoes. The leather schedule of the Payne bill, of which you on 
the opposite side of this Chamber complain, bears a singular re- 
semblance to the bill which Mr. Williams told the House was 
absolutely in accord with Democratic doctrine. 

Mr. Chairman, this House has been given so much misinforma- 
tion as to the facts that a short account of the history of the 
hide duty and the leather schedule will do no harm, 


HISTORY OF THE HIDE DUTY. 


During the civil war, when it was necessary to tax everything 
possible, a 10 per cent duty on hides was imposed, but in 1872 
hides were put on the free list, and there they remained during 
the tariffs of 1875, 1883, 1890, and 1894. Meanwhile the duty 
on boots and shoes varied from 20 per cent to 30 per cent, and 
the duty on upper leather remained pretty constantly at 20 per 
cent, while the duty on sole leather never has been lower than 
10 per cent. 

Even in the Wilson Act the Democratic party only reduced 
the duty on boots and shoes to 20 per cent, leaving the duty on 
upper leather and sole leather where it stood in the McKinley 
Act. 

In 1897 the Dingley Act imposed a duty of 15 per cent on 
hides and at the same time raised the duty on boots and shoes 
only from 20 per cent to 25 per cent, leaving upper leather un- 
changed. 

I ee examined hearings held during the preparation of the 
McKinley Act, the Wilson Act, and the Dingley Act, and find 
that not one single individual, be he farmer or be he butcher, 
even by letter or by word suggested the imposition of a hide 
duty. Whence came the pressure which resulted in this anomaly 
no one can now discover. 

The Dingley bill passed the House with hides on the free list, 
but in the Senate a high duty was added. Subsequently the con- 
ference reduced the figure to 15 per cent. 

IS THE LESTHER SCHEDULE SUFFICIENTLY REDUCED? 


Whether or not this duty was imposed at the instigation of the 
great Chicago packers I do not know. Whether or not a hide in 
the hands of a packer is entitled to the same protection as a 
hide in the hands of a farmer I do not pretend to say. Whether 
of late years the packers have financed a campaign which has 


created an artificial sentiment among the farmers in favor of 
this duty is beside the question. 

The fact remains that this sentiment undoubtedly exists, and 
it must be reckoned with. I impute no blame to you Members 
who honestly admit that you oppose free hides because your 
people oppose free hides, but I confess that I lose patience with 
gentlemen who conceal themselves behind the pretext that they 
can not vote for free hides because, forsooth, the leather duty 
and boot-and-shoe duty have not been sufficiently cut. How 
much would you have them cut? Would you ruin men before 
you were satisfied, for ruin is spelled by free calfskin leather 
and free patent leather, and ruin is spelled by free boots and 
shoes, so far as a substantial minority of manufacturers is 
concerned. 

It is not a fair trade, you tell me, because the duty is entirely 
removed from hides, and yet the duty on shoes is only reduced 
40 per cent and the duty on upper leather only 25 per cent. 
Why is it not a fair trade, pray? The duty on shoes and 
leather is reduced to a point lower than it has been for half a 
century, lower than it was before the duty on hides was im- 
posed in 1897. 

If the duty on upper leather was raised not at all, and the 
duty on shoes was raised but from 20 per cent to 25 per cent 
when hides were made dutiable, surely more than justice is 
done if we reduce those duties now by more than they gained 
under the Dingley Act. 

It is an old, old question as to the difference that the duty on 
hides makes in the cost of a pair of shoes. I am coming to that 
question later, but for present purposes we can all agree that 
no one believes it amounts to as much as 15 cents. Yet the 
reduction in this bill of the duty on shoes from 25 per cent to 
15 per cent curtails the shoemakers’ protection by from 15 to 
50 cents. The duty on a pair of $5 shoes to-day is $1.25. 

The duty on the same shoes under the Payne bill would be 
75 cents, or 50 cents less protection for thé pem kerk. Sup- 
pose that shoes as cheap as $1.50 a pair should be imported. 
To-day they would pay 374 cents duty; under the Payne bill 
they would pay but 223 cents, a loss of 15 cents protection. On 
the one hand we know that free hides could not help the manu- 
facturer as much as 15 cents per pair, and on the other hand 
gentlemen draw long faces because the shoe trade thinks that 
from 15 to 50 cents a pair is quite enough of their protection to 
forego in return. 

I have talked enough about trading and trades. If a duty 
can not stand on its own merits, it should not stand at all, no 
matter whether gentlemen wish to tie it up with some other 
duty or not. 

DOES THE HIDE DUTY SQUARE WITH THE PROTECTIVE DOCTRINE? 

That which is raw material for one man is the finished prod- 
uct of another. True enough; and protectionists admit that 
every finished product presents a prima facie claim for protec- 
tion, provided that it can prove that it needs it; but no product 
may claim a rate of duty in excess of its need of protection. 
Neither should any protection be afforded when the resultant 
harm offsets the utmost possible good. 

We protectionists believe that duties should be imposed for 
two distinct reasons: First, to encourage additional home pro- 
duction of a given article; second, to prevent domestic goods 
being supplanted in our market by foreign goods. Few of us 
believe that a protective duty should be so high as materially 
to exceed the difference in the cost of production abroad and at 
home. 

Let us see how nearly the duty on hides conforms to these 
requisites. Does it encourage the breeding of a single addi- 
tional animal? It certainly has not done so as yet, for our 
population is increasing faster than the number of our cattle. 
Who ever heard of a farmer consulting the quotations on hides 
before deciding whether to raise more stock or not? It is the 
price of beef that governs. The hide is but a small part of the 
value of an animal. If the people demand more beef, the 
farmer breeds more animals; but if the people demand more 
leather, no one raises more hides, for such an act would simply 
result in overstocking the market with beef. 

Does this duty furnish a market for a single American hide? 
Not for a single one. We use all our own hides and also a great 
many more which we import. The world’s demand for leather 
is outstripping the world’s demand for beef. Every hide taken 
off every animal in the world finds a ready market, and hides 
continue to rise in price because the supply fails to meet the 
demand. 

Prophecies are dangerous, but, in my opinion, whether this 
duty is removed or not, hides will gradually rise in price. Of 
this we may be sure, that whether the scale be up or down the 
price in this country will be just so much lower as the duty 
is less. 
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Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Do I understand from the force of the 
gentleman’s argument that the rising price of hides will be gov- 
erned exclusively by the law of supply and demand? ; 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I think it would be largely 
governed by the law of supply and demand. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then, if the constant rising price of 
hides is governed exclusively by the law of supply and demand, 
why will not the same law of supply and demand govern the 
price of other commodities? 

Mr, GARDNER of Massachusetts. I think the law of supply 
and demand at any one particular time governs the price of 
most products, especially by-products. I am not one of those 
people who think that the laws of trade are substantially inter- 
fered with by attempted or imaginary manipulation of the 
market. 

Mr. WEISSE. May I answer the gentleman’s question, I will 
ask the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, we being the largest tanning 
people in the world, no doubt we will establish the price for 
hides in the world. We tan and can tan probably 80 per cent of 
the hides produced in the world, provided we can get them in 
here at the same price foreign countries can get them. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, in answer 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox], I do not want to go 
into an economic discussion. Therefore I will briefly outline 
my views by saying this: I believe that the law of supply and 
demand fixes the price of any article for the time being. This 
economic law, of course, is modified by considerations of future 
cost of production. In the long run, except in the case of arti- 
cles whose production is limited by a law of nature or in some 
other way, cost of production must ultimately control value. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield in this con- 
nection? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. If the law of supply and demand in- 
evitably fixes the price of an article, in the gentleman's opinion 
or judgment, can that law of supply and demand be controlled 
by legislation? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Oh, that is an academic 
question, and, besides, the gentleman misquoted me. I said 
“at any particular time” the law of supply and demand gov- 
erns, under certain modifications. Everybody knows that the 
cost of production must of necessity in the long run control 
the value of products which can be produced in unlimited quan- 
tity. Supply and demand themselves are, to a great degree, 
determined by cost of production. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, just one question: 
Is it not true that notwithstanding the higher wages paid to 
men and women working in these shoe shops, yet, on account 
of their extraordinary skill, American shoes are really produced 
much more cheaply than the shoes of anyone else? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Certain kinds. I will 
come to that later if my time is not cut off. I shall go very ex- 
tensively into that question. Let me get ahead a little with my 
argument. 

That the protectionist’s doctrine of the equalization of labor 
cost does not enter into this hide question, I need hardly point 
out. If the United States is at any disadvantage in comparative 
labor cost, the difference is infinitely small and quite indis- 
tinguishable from the general cost of raising beef. Does any 
one seriously maintain that this difference amounts to 15 per 
cent of the value of the product? 

WHO REAPS THE BENEFIT? 


I realize perfectly well that there are other reasons than 
those already given which impel Congressmen to vote for the 
protection of a given article. The foremost reason of all is the 
fact that their constituents are human and therefore desire a 
duty, right or wrong, on whatever article they produce. No one 
knows better than I that the great obstacle which impedes the 
repeal of the hide duty lies in the fact that in this country there 
are more cows than shoemakers. I see clearly enough that we 
must persuade the farmers that they shoulder the curse and 
not the blessing of this duty. 

Touching the question as to whether the packer or the farmer 
gets the benefit of the tax, reams and reams have been writ- 
ten smothering arguments in figures. Yet neither side is con- 
vinced. One party claims that there is no thought of anything 
except the beef value when the bargain is struck between the 
farmer and the packer, and that the latter reaps the whole bene- 
fit or takes the whole loss if hides rise or fall. The other party 
claims that if the hide is worth an increased price to the 
packer, the laws of competition and trade necessitate a higher 
payment to the farmer. In all the mass of argument one fact 


stands out preeminent. A carload of steers badly and care- 
lessly scarred by branding brings the same price as a carload 
of similar steers whose hides have not been ruined. If the 
stock raisers on the ranges really believed that they derived a 
revenue from hides, do you not suppose that they speedily 
would reform their method of branding? 

Perhaps the farmer may get some part of the profit on the 
hide duty. I can not proye that he does not do so, but I will 
wager that he will agree with me that the packer gets the 
lion’s share. 

But whether the packer or the farmer gets the profit, whether 
it goes into few hands or into many, the production of hides 
in this country has all the economic results of a monopoly. 
The output is limited and the demand is great. The only 
limit on price on the one hand is, “ what the traffic can bear,” 
or on the other hand the price of importation duty paid. When 
times are fair and the demand normal, given equal quality, 
American hides will be 15 per cent higher than the world’s 
quotation. 

Mr. MOSS. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question there? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. If the gentleman will wait 
just a minute, I will; I want to find my place. 

Mr. MOSS. You were speaking of the fact that hides had 
nothing to do with the price of cattle. Why will a carload of 
cattle with horns cut off shipped to the market bring more 
money than the same carload of cattle with horns on? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I admitted that no one 
can prove whether or not the increased value of a hide is meas- 
ured in the price the farmer receives for his cattle. I merely 
gave an illustration of two carloads of steers side by side to 
show that the packer got the lion’s share. 

Mr. MOSS. Does not the gentleman know that it is a fact 
that if you ship cattle with horns on it reduces the price of those 
cattle on sale in the market? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. No; I do not know it; 
and if the gentleman will pardon me, I think he is mistaken as 
to the fact. N 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that his statement that branding 
the hides of cattle so as to impair their value exercises no infiu- 
ence on the price of the steer received by the seller is distinctly 
and positively denied by the largest shippers, men who are sọ 
intelligent that they are generally thought to know their own 
interests. I contend that the hide is an important element of 
value and recognized in every transaction. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I did not know that even 
Judge Cowan denied that fact. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I do not know whether he did or not; he is 
a lawyer, and may not always agree with the shippers. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I have never heard one 
word in denial of my contention from gentlemen on your side 
of this question. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. WEISSE] 
continually buys these hides. I ask him to inform the gentleman 
from Texas as to the facts. 

Mr. WEISSE. Is not this the fact, that the farmer or cattle 
raiser appears to be under the impression that the packer will 
give the additional 15 per cent on hides if he sells his beef, but 
the shoe manufacturer who sells him the shoes he is able to 
buy, and the tanner who sells him leather for less money, so to 
speak, will not give him anything? Do they think that the 
packer trust will give it quicker than ten or twenty thousand 
shoe manufacturers? I would like to have an answer to that 
from the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I can say to the gentleman that they do not 
expect a donation from either of the parties, and if we do we 
will not get it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I take it that the gentle- 
man from Texas thinks that the farmer is going to get an 
an value from these hides in consequence of the duty, does 

e not? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Undoubtedly part of it; he may not get the 
whole 15 per cent. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Is it a large part? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am not a shipper, and I can only say what 
gentlemen who are interested in the trade say about it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The reason I asked was 
because I have heard so many of the Texas gentlemen recently 
take the same position that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SLAYDEN] has taken, I was rather interested to find this state- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON], made on 
the floor of this House on January 19, 1906—three years ago. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. PERKINS] said: 


I have always been told that two or three Senators from some of the 
small western mountain mineral States held up the Dingley bill until 
they got the duty on hides, because they thought it would of some 
advantage to them. 
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To which Mr. BURLESON replied: 


They were mistaken about it, and the farmer and stock raiser were 
handed a gold brick. 

There has been a change in the attitude of some of the gen- 
tlemen from Texas since that time. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Does the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts contend that the farmer gets no benefit from this? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. If the gentleman has done 
me the honor to listen to my address up to the present point 
he must be quite aware that “the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts” makes no such contention; but distinctly states that the 
proposition is neither subject to proof nor to disproof. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Does the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, then, believe that this squares with the Republican plat- 
form adopted at Chicago? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Bless my soul! do not ask 
me conundrums like that. [Laughter.] 


THE CONSUMER’S SHARE. 


And now a new Richmond has entered the field of tariff dis- 
cussion, our friend the ultimate consumer. I am prepared to 
admit that this gentleman has been somewhat neglected in 
previous tariff discussions. Perhaps that fact is not to be 
wondered at. Americans have made money easily and have 
earned good pay. The result has been that we have been some- 
what indifferent in regard to our own expenditures unless they 
should happen to be expenditures incident to our business. 

I admit, then, that the interests of the ultimate consumer 
must be shown to be on our side, and that fact seems to me to 
be as susceptible of proof as any future proposition can be. 

At the risk of thrashing over old straw, I have a word to 
say as to the extra cost which the present duty on hides adds to 
a pair of shoes. Of course, it all depends on what kind of 
shoes you are discussing. If you mean a pair of thin-soled 
Sunday shoes with a calfskin upper, the difference may not 
be over 3 cents. If, however, you mean a double-soled, fine 
street boot with a grain top, I doubt if 11 cents is an exaggera- 
tion. If you mean a farmer's pegged shoe, that some of you 
gentlemen call a “brogan,” the extra cost would probably be 
about 9 or 10 cents with hides at the present prices. 

Farmers’ peg shoes in my part of the world are made with 
a good, heavy sole and heel, while the upper is frequently made 
of what is called a “split.” It takes from 2 to 2} pounds of 
sole leather for a pair of such boots, and it takes about 3 feet 
of “split” leather for the uppers. Now, do not mistake me 
and go home and weigh some soles and heels and measure the 
leather in uppers. You would come to the conclusion that I 
had joined the Ananias Club. You probably would forget to 
send for all the scraps that have been cut off and weigh them 
also. I will not guarantee my figures, as I never made farmers’ 
shoes, but that which I tell you is my conclusion after much 
cross-questioning. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Will my colleague please state what the pro- 
portion of cost would be on a shoe of that kind? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The factory cost is some- 
thing I have had difficulty in finding out. I know the retail 
price of these shoes. They run from $2 to $2.50. What the 
factory cost amounts to depends a good deal on bookkeeping; 
but I will say, for a guess, that the factory cost does not run 
over a dollar on the $2.50 shoe. It may run up as high as $1.25. 
People make more shoes of that sort in the gentleman’s district 
than they do in mine. Down my way they make more cheap 
and medium grade women’s and misses’ wear—shoes and 
slippers. 

Mr. TIRRELL. The cost of these shoes sold in the factory 
is from 67 cents up to a dollar. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Let us suppose, then, for 
the sake of argument, that the extra-duty cost on a pair of 
$3.50 shoes amounts to 5 or 6 cents. Is the ultimate consumer 
going to get the benefit of the reduction of the duty? Now, 
do not ask me any such absurd question as to how much cheaper 
a pair of $3.50 shoes will be sold if hides are free. You might 
just as well ask me how much cheaper a dollar dinner would 
be if the price of beef were to fall. You will get a better dollar 
dinner for your money in the one case and you will get a better 
shoe for your money in the other. The real question is this: 
Will you get as much more for your money as you have a right 
to expect? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the gentleman will allow me. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NORRIS. The point that I would like to get some in- 
formation on is this: Why is it that he believes that the re- 
moval of the tariff would improve the grade of shoe made 


here—that we will get a better character of shoe? Certainly 
the tariff has nothing to do with that. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I see that the gentleman's 
mind works the same way as mine. He sees the natural 
sequence of this argument. He has anticipated the exact ques- 
tion which I am just approaching. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. On what figure do you estimate the hides? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I estimate dry salted 
imported hides at 20 cents a pound. The imported hide makes 
up, on an average, 1.7 of a pound of sole leather to the pound 
of hide. A packer hide, the domestic hide, makes about eight- 
tenths of a pound of sole leather to the pound of hide, Figure 
a first-class domestic hide at 15 cents per pound. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, did the gentleman mean to 
say that they got 1.7 pounds of sole leather out of a pound of 
imported hides? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Just about one pound and 
seven-tenths. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to have the gentleman explain 
how that is possible. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Because the imported 
hides I speak of are dry; they are shriveled up. That is why 
they sell at 20 cents a pound, when the best packer hides, of 
infinitely superior quality, sell at only 16 or 17 cents. All the 
weight has gone out of the dry salted hides. That is one of 
the facts which confuses many of you gentleman when you start 
to figure. 

The hide that weighs 70 or 80 pounds when it is taken off 
the animal would not weigh more than 35 pounds when im- 
ported dry salted. When it comes out of the tanning liquor 
most of its weight has been regained. 

Now, coming to the question as to whether cheaper raw ma- 
terials will improve the quality of boots and shoes, I can not 
positively assert that the consumer of shoes will get all the 
benefit if the price of raw material falls, but I can positively 
assert that he is always obliged to shoulder the whole loss 
when the price of raw material rises. Let me explain to 
you just what happens when a raise in cost of production faces 
a shoe manufacturer. As an illustration, let me take a typical 
ease in my own district, where most of the establishments are 
small and where a member of the firm frequently goes on the 
road to sell directly to the retail trade. 

Our typical manufacturer has a list of regular customers 
who are in the habit of purchasing from him a certain grade of 
ladies’ $2 shoes. The price of raw material goes up, and he finds 
that he can not make that shoe at a profit. A meeting of all 
hands is called—the head of the firm, the traveling member, the 
foreman, the forelady, the bookkeeper, and the office boy. The 
shoe is put on the middle of the table and they all sit around 
and look at it. The head of the firm suggests a cheaper sole, 
cut, perhaps, from the neck of the hide. The traveling man 
suggests the use of a little “leather board” where it will not 
show. The foreman suggests a sheepskin top, and the fore- 
lady suggests cheaper trimmings and laces. By the time the 
office boy has had his say the shoe has been skimped enough to 
meet the rise in materials. The consumer pays that bill, does 
he not? 

Good customers’ orders are filled with that skimped shoe 
and the shoe manufacturer sits trembling, for he knows full 
well that those chickens are coming home to roost before he 
fills his orders for the next spring trade. The only consolation 
he has is that the manufacturer next door is in the same boat. 
Time goes by, the ultimate consumer is protesting to the re- 
tailer about the poor wear of the shoes, and the retailer is pass- 
ing the complaint upward to the manufacturer. The retailer 
will give that firm just one more show. Meanwhile, material 
goes up once more, and with sobs and sighs the $2 shoe is 
skimped again. Then comes the deluge. The ultimate con- 
sumer changes his retailer and the retailer changes his manu- 
facturer. Can anyone wonder that the manufacturer leaves no 
stone unturned to keep down the price of his raw material? 
Now, if I am right in supposing that the general tendency of 
leather prices must be upward, anything which can be done to 
stay it must of necessity stay this skimping process and so will 
benefit the ultimate consumer. Of course the manufacturer 
will get the profit if he can; but he can not. He must content 
himself with holding his customers. So long as the shoe trade 
is not controlled by a trust competition will keep the profits 
down. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have listened with much interest to what 
the gentleman has said. I should like to know what is meant 
in the trade by “leather board?” 
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Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts, Oh, it comes about as 
near 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to ask the gentleman 
a question. s 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let him answer mine. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I thought he had. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. No; I have not yet. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then I waive my question. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I should say that leather 
board is mostly thick paper, or something of the sort, which has 
been waved within sight of a steer. [Laughter.] It has shreds 
of leather running through it. ‘ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it a substitute for leather? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. It is stiffening. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If it will interest the shoe houses 
in America any, I will make the statement that if we get a 
chance to amend this bill, I am going to offer an amendment 
that there shall be stamped on each shoe the materials which go 
into its manufacture. Are you in favor of that proposition? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Oh, I will vote for it, and 
down in my district they will take my head off for voting for it, 
if the gentleman wants to know. He is right about it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, I do not want the gentleman to 
lose his head. 

Mr. WEISSE. If the gentleman will allow me to answer 
the question of the gentleman from Ohio, leather board is com- 
posed of wood pulp and scraps of old leather. When the stuff 
is ground up it is put under high hydraulic pressure and made 
a solid sheet of so-called “ leather board.” 

BENEFITS TO THE SOLE-LEATHER INDUSTRY. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Although I know more 
about the shoe and upper leather business, yet I should not 
omit to say a word of the great boon that free hides would 
prove for the manufacturers of sole leather. Our exports of 
this commodity have actually diminished since the Dingley 
bill was passed. Whether this diminution is or is not caused 
by the duty on hides is a matter of dispute. Personally I 
believe that, to some extent, it certainly is the result of the 
duty. To be sure, if a tanner imports a foreign hide, converts 
it into sole leather, and ships it to England, he is entitled 
to a drawback of the amount of duty the hide has paid. 
Hitherto the collection of this drawback has not been simple, 
but that is not the worst of it. There is no drawback on 
exported sole leather made from packer hides, and yet, if my 
argument is sound, the price of packer hides is raised 15 
per cent by the existence of a duty on foreign hides. Be this 
as it may, the fact remains that our exports of sole leather in 
1907 and 1908 were less than three-quarters of our exports of 
the same articles in the two years prior to the passage of the 
Dingley Act. 

The loss of a foreign market is bad for our sole-leather tan- 
ners, but they are now confronted with a situation which is 
alarming. The great packers themselyes haye extensively en- 
tered into the tanning business, with the result that the inde- 
pendent tanners must buy their raw materials from their own 
competitors. 

Hides fell sharply as a result of the business depression in 
1907, but the independent sole-leather tanner did not reap the 
benefit. Large quantities of hides were held out of the market 
by the packers, and were either tanned in their own tanneries 
or let out for tanning on contract to the independents. The 
result is that there are very few independent tanners to-day in 
this country who have not, at one time or another, been com- 
pelled to compromise with their powerful rivals on account of 
the scarcity of their raw material. 

THE BOOT AND SHOB INDUSTRY. 

A sketch of the boot and shoe industry and I am done. We 
make in this country between three and four hundred million 
dollars’ worth of boots and shoes annually, and of this amount 
we export less than 3 per cent. How is it that we need protec- 
tion if we can export 3 per cent, or any other per cent, of our 
shoes? The bulk of our exports are light-weight shoes, often 
made partly of canvas, and they are sold in Cuba and in Central 
and South America. The others are mostly exported to Europe 
and are high-grade shoes, with well-known names like the 
Walkover, the Regal, and the Hannan. A few manufacturers 
like Rice & Hutchins, of Boston, and Florsheim, of Chicago, ex- 
port a shoe of even higher grade. These shoes are sold mostly 
to American customers traveling abroad at American shops es- 
tablished for the purpose. To suppose that we are really 
seriously cutting into the sales of European shoes to European 
customers is a very great mistake. I believe that the sales of 
American shoes in France is only one-seventh of 1 per cent of 
the whole French product. A few years ago it really looked as 
if we were going to break down the native shoemakers of 


Europe, especially in England, but to-day the tendency is all 
the other way, and our English trade is retrograding instead 
of increasing. 

The cause of all this is not far to seek. Nearly every man 
in this House, I will venture to say, is wearing a welt shoe at 
the present instant. The welt is the strip of leather to which 
the upper and the sole are both fastened. It is the welt which 
makes a shoe elastic, comfortable, and noiseless. The Good- 
year patent for welting shoes by machinery is at the bottom of 
our leap into foreign markets. Until recently, foreigners never 
welted shoes by machinery, and we easily undersold their hand- 
sewed shoes of similar quality. There are many other valuable 
patents beside the Goodyear; but I mention it for the reason 
wat our European trade grew out of it more than out of any 
other. 

Even after foreigners began to install Goodyear machines, 
nevertheless, our rapid inventive power until a few years ago 
kept us far in the lead of European shoemakers. 

A few years ago the United Shoe Machinery Company ob- 
tained control of the best patents and in one way or another 
has developed a situation by which it has become the best cus- 
tomer for new inventions. Inasmuch as the United Shoe 
Machinery Company has agencies all over the world from which 
it provides instructors and equips factories, a new machine may 
be installed in Switzerland or even in far-off Finland just as 
promptly as in Haverhill. With my own eyes I saw last sum- 
mer in Nuremberg a shoe made in that town from an American 
pattern by American methods with American machinery. I ex- 
amined it as thoroughly as an amateur could do, and I knew 
the right questions to ask. That shoe sold for 7 marks, or $1.75 
at retail. Outside of a sample shop I do not believe that the 
same shoe could be bought in this country at retail for less than 
$2.25. 

It was precisely along this line that Mr. George E. Keith, of 
Brockton, Mass., spoke at a meeting of shoe men in Boston 
just befdre the hearings before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Mr. Keith is the largest exporter of American shoes. He 
makes the Walkover shoe. He had just returned from a trip 
to Europe when he spoke in Boston. While he felt that he him- 
self was in no danger, he warned the medium-priced men that 
they werd in great danger. Mr. Keith came on to Washington 
to the hearings, accompanying the leaders of the boot and shoe 
industry. I ‘asked Mr. Keith to go on the stand and tell the 
Committee on Ways and Means the facts about European shoes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may be permitted to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not be very long. I have very nearly finished. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I remind the gentleman that he was 
speaking about the testimony of Mr. Keith, and I hope he has 
not lost track of it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
a moment, Mr. Chairman. I asked Mr. Keith to make a state- 
ment. I lunched with him. He was modest and seemed to 
feel that a great many of his fellow-manufacturers of fine 
shoes did not agree with him. At all events he did not go on 
the witness stand. At a meeting of the boot and shoe men in 
New York, held a little while later, men spoke their minds 
more freely. 

At that meeting some Swiss shoes were exhibited. I am told 
that they were a revelation to those gentlemen. Be that as it 
may, the meeting passed resolutions, which they sent to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, asking a minimum duty of 15 
per cent on their product. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague allow me 
to ask him this question: If it is not a fact that Mr. George E. 
Keith, of whom the gentleman has been speaking, has more 
American shoe stores in England and on the Continent than 
any other shoe manufacturer in this country? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. He is the largest exporter 
of shoes in this country. , 

Mr. TIRRELL. And also one of the largest manufacturers in 
the United States. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. One of the largest. 

Mr. TIRRELL. And did he state to the gentleman—and if 
so, will the gentleman state to the House, having that Euro- 
pean knowledge of the situation—why he objected to the tariff 
being taken off shoes? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. He stated those views in 
public in Boston. I do not recollect correctly enough to repeat 
his private conversation with me. 


I had forgotten that for 
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Three years ago I spoke in this House on the hide question. 
At that time this world-wide development in shoemaking was 
but just underway, and yet even then I stated that 35 per cent 
of the shoemakers in my district would be driven to the wall 
by free boots and shoes. ‘To-day the proportion is infinitely 
greater and the percentage will continue to increase just as 
fast as the rest of the world develops our methods in the dif- 
ferent grades of shoes. 

Now, do not deceive yourselves with the idea that Europeans 
are not good machinists. Any automobilist can tell you better 
than that. I do not know how many automobiles are imported 
into this country to-day, but the number is large, and yet every 
one of them must surmount a tariff wall of 40 per cent. I have 
heard many Americans claim that our automobiles are just as 
good as the foreign car. I have yet to hear anyone claim that 
ours are the better. We have excellent workmen in the shoe 
trade, and we pay them high wages. ‘They have excellent work- 
men abroad, and they pay them low wages. Formerly their 
labor cost was higher than ours. Since the introduction of 
American machinery in Europe that statement is no longer true. 

Formerly we could defy the world, in spite of our high wages, 
for two good, substantial reasons: First, the superiority of 
American methods of manufacture; and, second, the superior 
style, fit, and finish of American shoes. We have lost the first 
advantage, but we retain the second. We still produce shoes 
of superior style, fit, and finish, and a great protection it is in 
fine shoes; but it is a poor reed to lean upon in the cheaper 
goods. Cheaper grades are not bought for their style, fit, and 
finish, but for their durability and usefulness. 

The American maker of fine shoes can still challenge the 
world. The maker of cheaper grades must be protected or go 
to the wall. 

CONCLUSION. 

Lastly, gentlemen, let me impress on you that the demand for 
free hides is based less on a desire for profit than on a sense 
of injustice. We believe that the cattle industry is thriving; 
we believe that the cow is amply protected in other ways, and 
we believe that the profits from this duty go mostly into the 
pockets of the man who needs them least. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ANnsBERRY] 
is recognized for twenty minutes. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, the consideration of this 
or any tariff bill from even the constitutional view point, that 
is considered under a strict construction of the section of the 
Constitution of the United States from which the Congress de- 
rives its power to levy and collect taxes, duties, and imposts, 
always presents to the legislators attempting to frame the bill, 
not one, but a series of vexatious questions; but when, as in this 
ease, there is added the difficulties attendant upon apportioning 
the spoils produced by a tariff bill, not framed for revenue 
alone, but with a view to protecting special interests, then, 
indeed, is the task an onerous one. It is the special interests, 
great and small, that in these days and the days that imme- 
diately preceded the public consideration of this bill, infested 
congressional halls and committee rooms seeking their own 
selfish interests, and not, as some of them urged, the public 
weal that add new difficulties. 

However, if the membership of this House are permitted to 
pass upon the various schedules of this bill untrammeled by 
caucus action, it is my opinion, gathered from the debates that 
I have heard, that the demands of at least some of these selfish 
interests will be denied. 

In the current issue of the American Magazine, Ida Tarbell, 
in commenting on the difficulties I have mentioned, called atten- 
tion to the fact that much of the evidence adduced before the 
Committee on Ways and Means was ridiculous and unreliable. 
She also pointed out the well-known fact that a cursory reading 
of the testimony taken before this committee would easily re- 
veal the interests which each witness represented, as well as 
their narrow and selfish view and the ends sought by these men. 
Miss Tarbell says, and the records bear her out, that “the in- 
fant-industry ” argument is more alive and persistent than ever. 
From New York came a woman who wanted the duty increased 
on basket willows because she was compelled to compete with 
foreign-grown willows, sent into this country by the shipload 
and sold far below what willows can be grown for in this coun- 
try. From Virginia came a cry that mountain-ivy root, for 
making pipes, be protected from the competition of briar wood. 

There were many more industries like this which in the na- 
ture of the case should affect but a small number of people that 
ask that the whole country be taxed that they be taken care of. 
There has never been a more general and complete demonstra- 
tion of how eral the notion has become that, no matter how 


few are benefited, it is fair to ask the whole mass to subscribe 
to the fund. Hundreds of pages of testimony are given to 


requests not to disturb the present schedules unless it be to 
increase the duty, and the reason for the requests when sifted 
down has invariably been that of Mr. George O. Bower, of 
Philadelphia, in asking for an increase on a certain product 
handled by his firm, that it was not for protection but for pro- 
hibition, to increase his profits by securing more of the market. 
But, of course, most of the witnesses pretended that they were 
solicitous for the American workmen, and various other philan- 
thropic motives. The “laird of Skibo” appeared before the 
committee and gave away some of the secrets of the game. It 
was said by the steel men that Andrew violated the rules of 
the game; that after he had gotten all he wanted he was un- 
willing to permit them to continue. 

Among other things he hit the nail on the head when he said, 
with reference to the testimony of the magnates of the steel 
trust who had preceded him: 

They are incapable of judging; 
in a —— in which he i DENSA a pro sepa tie S 
in your life if you attach importance to an interested witness. 

Rather crudely put, but no one could misunderstand his 
meaning. 

Judge Alton B. Parker, in a speech recently delivered, gave 
utterance to a truism when he said: 

The instant we impose a tariff on the importation - 
dise, not for the p of raising — — the potting A ‘the oe 
ernment, but solely for the napone of shutting out competition, that 
instant we tax unjustly every other class in the community, not for the 
common good but for the undue benefit of those engaged in producing 
the particular article. Immediately on dol so as to one article, the 
manufacturers or producers of another Asale earnestly to pass into 
the favored class. Example furnishes precedent; precedent creates new 
example. This is but the working out of ordinary human impulse. 

The ideal way of collecting taxes to pay the expenses of gov- 
ernment would be a system whereby those who can best afford 
it would carry the heavy end of the burden, instead of, as it is 
now, the reverse; those who can least afford it are paying the 
big end of the taxes. And the procuring of this desired end, it 
seems to me, is not so hard if we will go about it earnestly and 
intelligently. The inheritance tax can be made to yield a larger 
return. Then, there is the income tax, on the authority of no 
less a man than the President of the United States in his speech 
accepting the nomination tendered him by the Republican con- 
vention, when he said that, in his opinion, an income-tax law 
could be placed upon the statute books without amending the 
Constitution. Of course this should be graduated, and probably 
the lowest income taxed should be about $4,000. It is true that 
the possessors of these incomes might have to forego some of 
their luxuries, but they will be able to derive satisfaction from 
the fact that they are thus enabling their less fortunate brethren 
to obtain a few more of the necessities of life. Of course we 
would still levy duties on imports, but they could be levied 
highest on luxuries and lowest on necessities. 

The Democratic party, in convention assembled, at Denver 
last summer adopted as a plank în its platform a demand for 
the repeal of the tariff on wood pulp, print paper, lumber, tim- 
ber, and logs, a departure from its position for tariff for reve- 
nue only, but it seems to me that our party was justified in 
trying to put consumers of the articles mentioned in the privi- 
leged class just by way of giving the greatest number a taste 
of what the other infinitesimally smaller group, the manufac- 
turers of lumber and the owners of stumpage, had enjoyed so 
long. It also had in mind the conservation of the forest and 
the prevention of the great losses due to freshets, which we 
were assured by authorities were caused by the destruction of 
our forests. For we, like President Roosevelt, had sat at the 
feet of that great conservator, Gifford Pinchot, and had learned 
our lessons well. Gifford Pinchot attained his high position in 
public life by reason of the fact that he was a protégé of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and because of the confidence that the Ameri- 
can people had in him as an unselfish worker with high aims. 

But he has fallen from his high estate. About the time of the 
so-called“ lumberman's banquet,” held in this city on February 
13 last, rumors began to be current that Mr. Pinchot was waver- 
ing, but it was not until Mr. Roosevelt had retired from the 
presidency that Pinchot finally lined up on the other side. 
There is an old saw which runs, When the cat's away the 
mice will play;” and any person gifted with imagination can, 
in his mind’s eye, see a short but strenuous gentleman rest- 
lessly pacing to and fro on the captain’s bridge of an African- 
bound steamer and ever and anon, Napoleon-like, gazing with 
far-away and saddened look toward the fast receding shores of 
far-away America; the while an embryo Binns, perched high 
in the wireless cage, is sending a message addressed, “ Pinchot, 
Washington: The lumbermen will get you if you don’t watch 
out. Signed, T. R.” [Applause.] But it is too late. The 
lumbermen advanced on Washington. They saw, they con- 
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verted; and when they left the Nation’s Capital, it is said that 
Gifford Pinchot was chained a captive at their chariot wheels. 

Lumber enters in some form or other into the absolute necessi- 
ties of the daily life of every man, woman, and child of our great 
country; and now, in this season of depression, in the midst of 
the terrible panic, while the great mass of our citizens are com- 
pelled by dire necessity or the fear of it to skimp and save and 
exercise the greatest care in their expenditures and to practice 
all forms of pitiful and petty economies, it seems is a splendid 
time to grant them the boon of unprotected lumber. But we are 
told that lumber is now comparatiyely cheap. My answer is, let 
us make it cheaper, and if there be anything in the insistent 
demands of the lumber and stumpage interest removal of the 
tariff will make it cheaper. If it is made cheaper, it will stimu- 
late building operations, and that means renewed activity and 
the employment of men, not only in the lumber and building 
lines, but in all its allied industries. We are told by some so- 
called “ authorities” that the tariff has nothing to do with the 
price of lumber. Common sense teaches the contrary, else why 
is it that the most powerful and far-reaching lobby that this 
city has ever seen has been diligently at work for the purpose 
of preserving a prohibitive tariff? The concern exhibited by 
the lumber interests either refutes the proposition or is evi- 
dence that these men know nothing about their business. 

Government statistics show that less than 2 per cent of our 
lumber supply at present comes from Canada, and that fully as 
much lumber is exported from this country to Canada. The 
American lumberman will not much longer be permitted to 
“eat the cake and keep it also.” The lumbermen of Canada are 
so incensed at the absence of all reciprocity in our lumber duty 
that unless the bars are thrown down and the importation of 
lumber into this country permitted, there will be a prohibitive 
import duty levied by Canada which will deprive our lumber 
interests of the market which they have been enjoying there. 
It is notorious that for many years lumber from this side of 
the line has been shipped into Manitoba and the other prairie 
provinces in great quantities; also that the southern pine has 
flooded the maritime and eastern provinces. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway purchases practically all of its car material 
from our Southern States, and only this last season the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway, after calling for bids for timber to be 
used on the western end of its line, placed the contract on 
Puget Sound. How can it be possible that our lumbermen are 
unable to compete on a parity with Canadian lumbermen in 
their home market when they are constantly shipping their 
lumber into the Canadian market? 

We are astonished to learn that the sidetracks of the rail- 
roads of the country are crowded to their utmost to furnish 
standing room for 305,000 idle cars and locomotives. Think of 
it. Idle cars and engines enough to make a solid line from 
Washington to San Francisco. : 

Now, no one will dispute that if a movement is started in the 
lumber industry but that these cars, or a large portion of them, 
will start, will once more be engaged in carrying out the designs 
for which they were constructed, and to man them will give 
employment to idle trainmen and others formerly engaged in 
the railroad business. 

But the case of the consumer versus the lumber trust, the 
lumber manufacturer and producer, and those interested in 
. stumpage, it seems to me is proven beyond peradventure. The 
last word on the subject was spoken by my friend and col- 
league [Mr. HowLanp], when yesterday for one hour he held 
the attention of this House and exposed the fallacies of the 
opposition with clear and convincing argument based on incon- 
trovertible facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always been proud of the fact that I 
was born in the Buckeye State; that my ancestors, as pioneers, 
helped to drain her swamps and to clear her trackless forests. 
Northwestern Ohio, which I have the honor to represent, was 
referred to contemptuously in the long ago as the hoop-pole 
district,” but it has now developed into the fairest garden spot 
in that fair State. Ohio is sweet music to my ears. Her 
statesmen sons, whether as Chief Executive of this Republic, 
in the Senate of the United States, or upon this floor, have 
always faced and performed every duty with singular ability, 
high courage, and strong endeavor, and my colleague [Mr. How- 
LAND] proved by his masterful handling of the task which he 
yesterday essayed that he is no exception to the rule. 
[Applause. ] 

It has been urged by the opponents of free lumber that it will 
result in wasting in the woods all of the cheaper grades of tim- 
ber, for the reason that it will not pay to move it from the place 
of felling it to the point of manufacture. That this argument is 
mere speculation and contrary to the facts I know from per- 
sonal knowledge, for in my own home city among its largest and 


most successful enterprises is a concern, the Defiance Box Com- 


pany, which manufactures into crates and boxes timber that our 
opponents would have us believe would be entirely wasted; and 
this was the one manufacturing plant within my knowledge 
which increased its business and was not compelled to shorten 
its working days during the panic, or depression, as my friends 
on the other side prefer to call it. A striking refutation of the 
dismal prediction of the standpatters.” 

That the lumber industry needs no protection, except from the 
rapacity of some of those engaged in it, is proven by the advance 
in the price of the commodities handled by them between the 
years 1892 and 1907. Facts admitted and published to the 
world by the publication known as the American Lumberman, of 
Chicago, the mouthpiece of the lumbermen of America, show the 
advance in these commodities as follows: 


1892. 1907. 


Fencing: 
6inch, No $15.00 $82.00 118.33 
inch, No 12.00 30.00 150.00 
4inch, No 9.00 26.00 188.88 
4-ineh, No 7.00 19.00 171.42 
Cinch, No. et 12.00 29.00 141.66 
OM EG a AE aae EA, 9.00 21.50 138.88 
Common boards: 
&inch, No. 1 12.50 30.00 140.00 
8-inch, No. 2 11.00 28.00 154.00 
&inch, No. 10.00 25.00 150,00 
10-inch, No. 12.50 31.50 160.00 
ne A 11.00 28.00 154.54 
JO NO Daanen a aaa a 10.00 25.00 150.00 
12-inch, No. 14.00 37.00 164.28 
12-inch, No. 12.50 31.00 148.00 
12-inch, No. 9.50 26.00 173.68 
Flooring: 
// SS 16.50 83.00 100.00 
Par n a scorns wen dotene a S a A A AA, 25.00 47.00 88.00 
Piece stuff: 
2 by 4, 12, 14, and 16. 11.50 23.00 100.00 
2 by 6, 12, 14, and 16. 10.00 27.50 175.00 
2 by 8, 12, 14, and 16... 11.00 27.50 150.00 
2 by 10, 12, 14, and 16. 10.50 29.00 176.19 
2 by 12, 12, 14, and 16. S . 11.50 30.50 165.21 
3 by 12, 12, 14, and 16......... 11.50 31.50 173.91 
White pine TAa anaana E N 2.00 5.00 150. 


It has been proven that there is no need of protection for the 
American lumber industry and that the present tariff is an un- 
necessary and galling burden upon the people and a premium on 
more rapid destruction of our forests, and this the more glaring 
when conservation of these natural resources is one of the prob- 
lems of greatest national importance, and attention has been 
time and time again called to this fact by Mr. Pinchot, and he 
has painted a dark.and gloomy picture of the price that future 
generations will pay for this wanton destruction. 

As to the plaint that labor engaged in the lumber business 
can not compete with the Hindoo and other oriental labor of 
Canada—and it seems that Canada is practically our sole com- 
petitor in the lumber business—as my colleague [Mr. How- 
LAND] well said yesterday, this is an illusion and a dream, 
for testimony of credible witnesses before the Ways and Means 
Committee shows conclusively that white labor is paid better 
prices in British Columbia than in Washington and Oregon; and 
while it is admitted that some of the western Canadian mills 
employ oriental labor, it is not through choice but necessity, 
because of the scarcity of white labor, and while the wage per 
day per man paid to the oriental is somewhat lower than to 
the white man for the corresponding work, still the superiority 
and efficiency of the white man make his labor cheaper. Mr. 
F. V. Lynch, a lumberman of St. Paul, Minn., manufacturer of 
lumber in Canada and the owner of timber in the United States, 
testified before the Ways and Means Committee that he was 
interested in two large sawmills in western Canada; that the cost 
of these mills and equipment was about $400,000 apiece; that 
similar mills and equipment in United States cost $150,000 
less, and that the difference in cost was accounted for by the 
tariff charged by the Canadian government on American machin- 
ery, with which his company’s mills are equipped, the high 
freight rate in transporting machinery, and the high cost of 
labor which prevails there, together with the lack of efficiency 
of the Canadian mechanics as compared with the American. 

He further said they employed no oriental labor; that most 
of the employees were Americans, highly skilled employ- 
ees, including manager and superintendents. That they had 
learned their trades and business in the United States, and that 
they were induced to go to Canada for Mr. Lynch’s com- 
pany because they received higher wages in Canada than at 
home, and it follows, I think, that Mr, Lynch’s company, like 
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thropic motives, but because they were more efficient than could 
be obtained in Canada. Mr. A. J. Scanlon, a lumberman of 
Minneapolis, scouts the claims of the “standpatter.” He says 
that he and associates are heavily interested in Canadian stump- 
age, but are likewise owners of timber in Oregon, Florida, and 
Louisiana, and are interested in the manufacture of lumber on 
large scale at Scanlon, Minn., and Kentwood, La., and that 
proportionately for every hundred dollars invested in Canadian 
timber they had more than a thousand dollars invested in tim- 
ber and mills on this side of the line. 

Now, it seems to me that Mr. Scanlon, interested as he is in 
the manufacture of lumber and the ownership of stumpage 
both here and in Canada, would make an ideal witness. He 
said: 

If I had any reason to believe that our business would be seriously 
affected by a removal of the tariff on lumber, I would not be here adyo- 
eating it. I am of the opinion that the tariff on lumber should be re- 
mo use It is not a protection to American manufacturers of 
lumber or American labor, except so far as they are owners of stump- 
age. A large part of the timber of this country is in the hands of in- 
dividuals and corporations, and is held as an investment, and also not 
purchased with a view to manufacturing it. Such investments have 


— ke proven very fitable, and will continue to do so, regardless of 
whether there is a 


uty on lumber coming into this country or not. I 
do not consider it equitable and just to afford tection to that form 
of investments at the expense of the public at large. 

In 1894, 1895, 1896, and 1897 it was e to purchase timber in 
Minnesota at from $1 to $2 per thousand for white and Norway pine. 
The tamarack, jack pine, and spruce, if there was any on land, was 
included im the sale without cost to the purchaser. To-day oe a 

ousan 


per 
12 per thousand, depen on the and the 
S23 pe n 


sibility of it f loggi and th 
access: ‘or logging purposes, ere is e 
The k pine, spruce, and tamarack aboye mentioned. 
y included in the purchase . oe now paid 
S e same condi- 
the pine districts of Michigan and Wisconsin, 
especially good bunches 


I have on my desk clippings from over 100 prominent news- 

pers and farm journals published in every portion of the 
United States that are calling upon the American Congress to 
put lumber and the products of logs and timber on the free 
list, among them one from the Ohio State Journal, a progressive 
and independent Republican newspaper, of my own State. In 
the light of this insistent demand from the great body of 
the American consumers, in the light of this call from an en- 
lightened press, in the light of the testimony of these lumber- 
men and what amounts to almost common knowledge, logs 
and the products of logs should be placed upon the free list. It 
will enlarge the opportunities of thousands of men to own 
their own homes. Even though it should worka temporary hard- 
ship to the few, manufacturers of lumber and owners of stump- 
age, it will have the effect of benefiting the many. It will en- 
courage the home builder, and everyone concedes that a man 
who owns his own home is a better citizen. It may have the 
effect of reducing the number of mansions on the hill, but it 
will undoubtedly increase the number of cottages in the valley. 
As to which state of affairs is preferable, determine by your 
yote. 

There are many other things in this bill that I would put on 
the free list; notably, all of those natural products of which we 
have but one crop—coal, iron ore, petroleum and its products— 
as well as coffee, tea, and many other necessities. I can not sub- 
scribe to the “ standpatter’s” doctrine that anything that will 
make it harder for the workingman to own a little home, 
through high prices for lumber, nails, hardware, glass, and 
everything that enters into the construction of a house, will be 
a good thing for the country. I will add that the products of 
steel should be on the free list or very near it. A fallacious 
argument of the “standpatter” when driven to bay, as they 
are on the lumber and steel question, is that while a protective 
duty on these things is almost Indefensible, still when woven 
into a systematic whole is perfection itself, as though by com- 
bining many things, wrong in themselves, good could result. 

And, Mr. Chairman, if by an effort of mine I can encourage 
or be of assistance to an American home builder, I will feel 
that I have not lived in vain. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 


question. 
Mr. ANSBERRY. I will be very glad, indeed, to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WEISSE. For just a single question. On March 26 I 
asked the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corr] whether the decline 
in the price of horses from 1893 to 1900 was not $17 per head. 
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all others, pays these Americans higher wages, not from philan- 


d to a more uniform, healthy condition of the it wi 


He denied that statement in his answer to me. He has inserted 
in the Recorp a statement showing that horses did decline $17 
from 1893 to 1900. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I believe the gentleman from Wisconsin is 
right; I agree in that. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
insert in the Recorp a letter I received recently from the editor 
of a farm and stock journal, which is self-explanatory, and for 
that purpose I ask that my remarks may be extended in the 
Recorp. I do not care to trespass further on the time of the 
House, as I have already had the time allotted me extended 
fifteen minutes, for which courtesy I thank the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The letter inserted is as follows: 

FARM AND STOCK, 


St. Joseph, Mo., February 16, 1909. 

Hon. TIMOTHY T. ANSBERRY, Washington, D. C. È 

Dear Sin: Now that tariff revision is impending and the Ways and 
Means Committee is at work on a bill for a new tariff law, we have 
sometimes wondered whether Members of fully understand how 
deeply interested the farmers of this country are in the tariff on lum- 
ber and other forest products. 

Rightly or wrongly, the farmers believe that what amounts to a 
lumber trust practi 


Is there objec- 


y controls the price of lumber all over the coun- 
try. They know that the price of lumber has increased anywhere from 
75 to r cent in the last ten or fifteen years; they also know 
from the publications of the Department of Agriculture that our forests 
are nearly exha and they can not understand how Congress can 
for a moment se any portion of the tariff on lumber, whether 
rough or finish to remain at a time when our forests are dwindling 
and the price of lumber is endlessly ascending. The way the farmer 
figures it out, he is taxed 10 per cent on every post he buys, 30 per 

every box shook, $2 a housand feet on every rough board, and 
ousand on the finished lumber he may require, 
a tariff wall which makes his lumber 


the r ing for- 
y be regarded as a national disaster. 
à you under another cover a copy of Farm and Stock, 
containing a marked editorial on this subject, Which voices our views 
views of the great masses of the farmin. opula- 
one feature of the tariff ic on 
„it is In regard to lumber, and 
il be impossible to placate them with any tariff which merely takes 
some kinds of lumber off the dutiable list and leaves others. Fully 
half the lumber the farmer buys for a new house is finished and the 
present tariff on it is absolutely hibitive. 

The farmer knows full well that if he could not raise cereals and 

rovisions enough to feed the country the consuming millions would 
5 iff off these commodities in a flash. He very 
Se ee cee eee aay meee ot 
he can not eee any 5 of — ppi which — e to 
defend the tariff on these commodities. 
Very truly, yours, 

FARM AND STOCK, 

Frev. J. WRIGHT, Editor. 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, it is pleasant to be able in gen- 
eral debate to violate the usual custom here by speaking on the 
subject before the committee. 

If Members desiring to ask questions can contain themselyes 
until I conclude what I desire to say, I will be thankful to 
them. My remarks will be confined mainly to the history of 
tariff legislation and the wisdom of its revision. I will have 
something to say on the subject of a duty on hides, also a little 
on wool and sugar. 

I shall waste little time in answering the long since exploded 
academic free-trade theories still reiterated here. Their fallacy 
was demonstrated in actual practice by the operation of the 
Wilson free-trade tariff of 1894, which produced unparalleled 
distress in this country, and by the operation of the present 
protective tariff, which restored universal prosperity to this 
country. 

With a limited time and an unlimited subject for discussion, 
I am warned that I can not hope to more than touch on a few 
of the many important things involved in this tariff bill. 

SOME TARIFF HISTORY. 


A tariff on imports to this country came first chiefly on ac- 
count of England’s unjust laws by which her colonies were pro- 
hibited from manufacturing even necessary articles in common 
use and compelling the inhabitants thereof to buy their goods 
„manufactured in England across the sea.” 

I think the Ways and Means Committee of this House and 
the country are to be congratulated upon the general fairness 
of the bill reported and the evident desire of the committee to 
maintain the principle of protection to American labor and 
American industries. I say this much in justice to the com- 
mittee, although there may be parts of the bill which I think 
should be amended. 

The task devolving on a Republican Congress of revising the 
Dingley tariff act of 1897, a Republican measure, is a vastly 
more difficult and delicate task than a revision of any former 
tariff act. This because, for the first time, a party of protec- 
tion is called on to revise a protective tariff act exclusively of 
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its own creation. Without now going back to the earlier tariff 
acts and the history of their repeal or revision, we commence 
with the Walker tariff act, passed July 30, 1846, in President 
Polk's administration, which embodied only the principle of 
tariff for revenue only, based on ad valorem duties, and for that 
purpose it proved a signal failure. It was entitled “An act re- 
ducing the duty on imports.” The Democratic platform of 1908 
uses almost the same Janguage. There was no general revision 
or repeal of that act until the passage of the Morrill tariff act 
of March 2, 1861, at the close of Buchanan's administration, 
and this latter act was largely in the nature of an emergency 
act to provide for an empty Treasury and the payment of then 
existing Treasury notes and loans and to authorize a further 
loan, as well as to fix the duties on imports. The Treasury of 
the United States was not only then empty by reason of the 
operation of the Walker tariff; but money could not then be bor- 
rowed by the United States, at home or abroad, at 10 per cent 
per annum. This pretended revenue tariff had prevented new 
industries from being started and had destroyed the few that 
had been struggling for existence. The fires had gone out of 
the furnaces and the wheels of industry had ceased to hum, 
and labor was scarce, and what little there was in mine, field, 
or shop was cheap. The price of imported inferior railroad 
iron—not steel rails—was then usually above $100 per ton, and 
many other imported articles were equally high, compared with 
present prices paid for American protected like products. 

The Morrill tariff act was largely a Republican measure, 
though it had the approval of President Buchanan only two 
days before Abraham Lincoln’s first inauguration. The clouds 
of the civil war were then darkening the political sky. Seven 
States of the Union bad already passed ordinances of secession, 
and the so-called “ Confederate States of America” had been 
(February 8, 1861) christened. War was in the air. Under 
such existing and impending conditions the Morrill tariff bill 
was enacted into law to provide for and to meet them. The 
financial conditions that arose during and incident to the war 
and the general business conditions which also necessarily then 
arose were so unusual in character as to prevent our accurately 
calculating the normal effect of a protective tariff act, even of 
the moderate kind then existing. 

The Government was a buyer and consumer of agricultural and 
all kinds of home products. Eleven States of the Union joined 
the Confederate States. The whole business and productive 
power of the loyal States of the Union were devoted to sustain- 
ing it, and foreign commerce, especially in American bottoms, 
disappeared from the seas, Our surplus products, in so far as 
we had any, were not sold in competition with other nations 
of the world. Our able-bodied men were in the army or navy, 
and the demand for labor was great and wages were high. 
Grain, forage, and meats from the farms brought high prices. 
So of manufactured articles of all kinds. Yet, notwithstanding 
all the unusual or abnormal conditions, the Morrill tariff act 
of 1861 and other less general tariff acts of the war times 
helped largely to start up business on favorable lines, conducive 
to higher wages for the wage-earner and more stable prices 
for the products of the agriculturists—in short, to Americanize 
our productive powers and resources. The war marks strongly 
the beginning of a period in this country when the tendency 
was for our people to remove from the farms to cities and 
towns, to change from a bucolic life to a city or to a more gre- 
garious one. About 75 per cent of the people of the United 
States in 1860, before slavery was abolished, were engaged 
in agriculture, and now, according to the best statistics obtain- 
able, not over 35 per cent of them are engaged directly or indi- 
rectly in agriculture. 

Three of the five counties, Madison, Fayette, and Pickaway, 
of my district in Ohio, unexcelled for richness of soil and 
productiveness, have decreased in population since 1880. The 
two counties, Clark and Miami, with large manufacturing 
interests have increased in population. It must not be inferred 
from this statement that the number of farms in the three 
counties has decreased or that their productiveness or yalue 
has depreciated or that the dignity of labor thereon has 
been affected by any social, business, or political changes. On 
the contrary, farmers now are better housed, have better barns, 
do their field work easier, possess better implements, have bet- 
ter roads for travel and over which to transport their products 
to market, have more and better carriages and buggies to 
ride in, enjoy more and better facilities for improvement and 
the education of their children, and have better mail advan- 
tages through rural delivery and otherwise than at any prior 
period. Their lands are generally cleared and are easier culti- 
vated than in earlier times. 

It is highly important that the probably now 30,000,000 of 
our agricultural people should haye their interests carefully 


protected in any tariff legislation, for on our food supply de- 
pends largely the success of all other pursuits. The farmer has 
the least representation here and before our committees, and 
his interests are the most likely to be neglected. All other 
general or special interests seem to be represented by agents, 
attorneys, or lobbyists. The sheep or wool interests seem to be 
the only ones concerned in agriculture who are represented here. 

But I have strayed somewhat from the history of tariff legis- 
lation. There were a number of partial or amendatory tariff 
acts passed between the Morrill tariff and the next general 
tariff revision. The tariff act of March 3, 1883, was a general 
one, and it was largely prepared on the report of a tariff com- 
mission. It was generally moderate in its protective provisions, 
and though favored in the course of its preparation by sup- 
posed strong advocates of protection, some of them—William 
McKinley, a member then of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and others—voted against the bill. Some of this unexpected 
opposition came through the persuasion of Mr. Blaine, of 
Maine (not then in Congress), who was then of the opinion that 
free trade was about to become popular. Mr. Blaine, and some 
Members of Congress who failed to support the 1883 tariff act, 
later changed their minds and became somewhat famous as 
protectionists. 

The Mills tariff bill was reported to this House April 2, 1888, 
and to the Senate with amendments January 22, 1889. The 
House disagreed to a conference on the Senate amendments 
January 26, 1889, and the bill failed. 

The House bill, popularly known as the McKinley bill,“ was 
reported by him April 16, 1890, and it became, with some amend- 
ments, a law October 1, 1890. It, too, was not extremely radical 
as a protective tariff act. 

Next came the Wilson-Gorman Act of August 27, 1894. On 
December 20, 1893, Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia, reported the 
bill to the House, and the House passed it February 2,1894, and 
the Senate passed it with amendments July 3, 1894; and on the 
conferees of the Senate and House failing to agree, the House 
discharged their conferees and concurred in the Senate amend- 
ments August 13, 1894, and the bill was presented to President 
Cleveland for his approval August 15, 1894, and it became a law 
without his approval. He neither vetoed nor approved the bill, 
but expressed his condemnation of it in a letter to Mr. Wilson 
July 2, 1894, which was read to the House August 13, 1894, 
roundly scolding his party friends for their failure to carry out 
Democratic free-trade principles, 

The consequences arising from the fact that it was understood 
that the Democratic party, when it came into power in 1893, 
would pass a free-trade tariff act, and the further fact that it 
soon did so in principle, necessarily proved most disastrous to all 
the business interests of the whole country and produced more 
distress, especially among the laboring classes of our people, 
than eyer occurred in a like period before. The previous good 
protective times helped to intensify the real business depression 
that followed this act. It destroyed business confidence, with- 
out which prosperity can not exist. 

The country awaited anxiously the revision which came when 
the Republican party was restored to power and the Dingley 
tariff of July 24, 1897, became a law. The Dingley bill was re- 
ported to the House from the Committee on Ways and Means 
March 19, 1897, and passed it March 31, 1897, and the Senate 
July 7, 1897, and by both the Senate and the House July 24, 
1897. It was debated eleven days in the House and forty-two 
days in the Senate. It was approved by President McKinley 
July 24, 1897. 

This act speedily brought prosperity to the whole country 
with the assurance that a protective system would continue in- 
definitely. Although its operation has been violently assailed 
here and elsewhere for a dozen years, its protective principle 
has proved a blessing to our people, especially to the laboring 
classes of all occupations, and in six successive congressional and 
in three presidential elections the people have approved it. Dur- 
ing its existence there has been more universal prosperity, greater 
increase in wealth, more general employment of our people, more 
money spent and donated to support, establish, and maintain re- 
ligious, charitable, and educational institutions; to encourage 
art and science; to upbuild the Army and Navy of the United 
States; to fortify our coasts; to extend the mail service to all 
our inhabitants, and so forth; and to provide for the general 
welfare of our people than in any other like period in our his- 
tory. In the same period the expense of the war with Spain 
has been mainly met and the United States has expanded into 
a world power, and new possessions haye been acquired, with 
consequent large expenditures. The map of the world has been 
changed. We have built a navy to cope on the high seas with 
the most powerful nations of the earth. The building of the 
Panama Canal has been entered on, and is being fast pushed 
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toward completion. The Dingley tariff act made these and other 
great things possible. 

The claim that monopolies and trusts have also prospered 
during the existence of the Dingley tariff and that particular 
individuals have amassed a disproportionate share of wealth 
and power is more apparent than real, and the Dingley tariff is 
not responsible for them. The number of.these is comparatively 
small when the whole number of our inhabitants engaged in 
business are taken into account. The common people never be- 
fore enjoyed so much general prosperity as in the last ten years, 
and never before, in this or any other country, toiled so few 
hours per day and yet possessed so much of the Nation’s wealth 
and so many homes. All parties profess to favor legislation 
that will secure universal prosperity. This can not be brought 
about without some of the more enterprising acquiring large for- 
tunes. Poverty of the masses of our people is not the panacea 
185 omnes individual wealth, as our Democratic friends seem 

o think. 

If trusts and monopolies were necessarily incident to our Na- 
tion’s prosperity, then general poverty and distress would seem 
to be the only way to get rid of them. But, happily, they are 
not necessarily the offspring of prosperity, nor is poverty the 
true remedy for them. Trusts and monopolies, whenever found 
5 pe an evil, should be separately dealt with by proper legis- 
ation. 

The financial panic of 1907 bore no relation to the tariff, and 
but for the tariff its evil effects would have been more calami- 
tous and far-reaching than they were. Bad business methods 
brought it about, and a return to honest methods soon stopped 
its disastrous progress. We have learned some wholesome les- 
sons from it. The large business corporations, such as con- 
trolled the railroads and the larger operations of the country, 
were the first and principal sufferers from the panic. These 
same corporations are here denounced as monopolies and in the 
same breath their condition is pointed to as evidence of the 
hard times supposed to still exist. 

It is, however, somewhat misleading to point out that rail- 
ways have large numbers of idle cars on sidetracks and that 
there are now large numbers of unemployed men. If through 
short crops and want of business confidence cars are not in use 
and men are unemployed, a protective tariff is net to be blamed 
for it. The remedy certainly will not come from free trade; 
that is, by turning our laborers out of mills and shops at home 
and by buying our supplies of manufactured articles from other 
countries, and by compelling our farm people to sell their grain 
and food animals to pauper-paid laborers in distant parts of the 
world. 

In even ordinary prosperous times, in certain seasons of each 
year, there are necessarily many idle cars to be seen on side- 
tracks, and there are always a considerable number of people 
unemployed; some through misfortune, some by accident, some 
because their chosen occupation does not continue the year 
round, and some by choice or indisposition. Business can not 
continue to boom perpetually, even in the United States. 

If there are, in exceptional times, apparently many unemployed 
persons in a great business center like New York, Pittsburg, 
Chicago, or other great city, where large, varied, and numerous 
industries exist, it is because there is in it a large population 
and many employees. When conditions, from any cause, be- 
come unfavorable throughout the whole country, it naturally 
seems that more people are thrown out of work at such a center 
than elsewhere, though, relatively, this is not the case. It is 
only where large numbers are brought together that unfavor- 
able conditions are clearly observed. And what would the con- 
dition of unemployed people be if they were located where no 
manufacturing or producing enterprises existed? What would 
or could they do if mining or manufacturing were not con- 
ducted anywhere? What would be the effect on these people if 
they could only be employed as farm hands or as agriculturists? 
If so employed, where would the market be for their surplus 
farm products, if they had any? If they were not able to get 
work at all on farms, then where? 

But the real cause of trouble never arises in the great active 
business centers, but always in consequence of a general busi- 
ness depression and a failure of confidence in the future, or for 
some other controlling cause over which the producers at such 
centers have no control and which are not connected with or 
dependent on any American tariff law. The trouble, if trouble 
comes, is always with the consumers of a particular product 
rather than with its producer; not on account of any protective 
duty on any special thing. And the general result is that as 
soon as confidence is restored business revives, and those who 
were in enforced idleness are given work, and usually at the 
same wages formerly paid them. Wages no not in such cases 
go, or have not usually gone, down for men employed in the 
principal industries. 
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Free trade which prevents the establishing of important in- 
dustries at great centers, or generally anywhere, is the only 
remedy proposed to prevent idleness. It is the mother of idle- 
ness. That is, to prevent natural laborers, in exceptional times, 
from the danger of becoming temporarily unemployed, the free 
trader would so legislate as to prevent his being employed at 
good wages at all; or if employed in a prosperous business, the 
free trader would destroy it, to make certain that by no possi- 
bility could they obtain employment at all where their genius, 
skill, and industry would be properly rewarded. 

The annual values, stated in round numbers, of products 
of all kinds in the United States are: 


. te. ee sek PS SN ee $7, 500, 000, 000 
GR cs SEES Oa Sire eae ane a EREN 2, 000, 000, 000 
Forest and fish produets———— 1, 000, 000, 000 


Manufactured products. 


28, 500, 000, 000 

The value of our annual exports is $1,700,000,000. The for- 

eign market for our products is only 5.9 per cent. The value of 
our home consumption is $26,800,000,000. 

The home market for our products is 94.1 per cent. 

Our prosperity depends on maintaining the home market as 
much as on home production. 

When capital and labor are employed our people are inter- 
dependent producers and consumers, and necessarily enjoy 
prosperity. The value of material used, cost of production, 
and the wages earned and profits made then remain in tbe 
United States. 

Revision that will lessen either our home production or our 
home market will be unjust, unwise, un-American, and will 
endanger our prosperity. 

Some of our capitalists and business men who are slow to re- 
sume their former business enterprises in their full scope are 
now only waiting for a new tariff act to be passed to restore 
confidence and in order that they may know what business 
policy is to permanently prevail. Business confidence must be 
general to bring general prosperity. 

Having said this much as to the history of past tariff legis- 
lation and its effect upon labor and business, I come to the 
position of the two principal parties on tariff revision. 

REPUBLICAN V, DEMOCRATIC TARIFF POLICIES. 


A tariff is a duty on goods imported from a foreign country. 
It is of early origin in the United States. The first Congress, 
as its first general law in its first session, July 4, 1789, enacted 
the first tariff act. It had the approval of George Washington, 
the first President of the young Republic. It was professedly 
protective in character. Its first section opened with a pre- 
amble expressing its objects thus: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of Government, for the dis- 
charge of debts of the United States, and the encouragement and pro- 
tection of manufactures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise imported. 

During Washington's Presidency 14 acts were passed, and re- 
ceived his approval, relating to the collection of duties on 
imports. 

The tariff acts of March 3, 1791, and May 2, 1792, established, 
in the main, our administrative system of collecting import 
duties through customs officers, ports of entry, and so forth, the 
existence of which some of our Democratic Members bere so 
much deplore. 

That there must be from time to time a careful revision of 
any tariff law all should agree. Changes in the condition and 
development of new and the going out of old industries in our 
still new and highly progressive Nation necessarily require this, 
but it should not be so revised as to destroy or impair existing 
industries or to reduce the wages of laborers engaged therein. 
A business that has been honestly built up with labor, skill, en- 
terprise, and capital under the operation of a wise law has 
vested rights, and those dependent on its continuing for their 
employment at remunerative wages are justly entitled to have 
it maintained. It would be criminal in character to repeal or 
modify a law on the faith of which a business has been estab- 
lished so as to destroy it. Revision of the present tariff law does 
not imply a reversal of our existing tariff system of protection. 
An abnormally high duty should be reduced, but to reduce any 
duty below a reasonably protective level would invite disaster. 

The Republican party, though strongly committed to a tariff 
revision in its last national platform, promised a continuance of 
the present protective tariff system and laid down the central 
principle upon which the revision should be had. This is 
clearly stated in its platform thus: 


In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best in- 
tained 5 the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween e cost of production at home and abroad, 


togeth ith 
reasonable profit to American industries. We favor the establishment 


of maximum and minimum rates to be administered by the President 
under limitations fixed in the law, the maximum to be available to 
meet inations by foreign countries against Amercan goods en- 


I am, in considerable part, responsible for the language used 
in the essential portions of this plank. 

The difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American industries, 
is promised, and anything short of that will work wrong and 
injustice and will not keep the faith. 

Reasonable security against foreign competition to which 
American manufacturers, farmers and producers are entitled 
is also promised, and if this Congress does not secure this it 
will be recreant to its duty. 

These cardinal principles for revision have had the recent 
approval of the people. But for countervailing things that came 
into the last national election, it is believed that a more sig- 
nificant and overwhelming indorsement of them would have 
been shown. Temperance and other state and local issues had 
much to do with results in many parts, especially in the Northern 
States, and, of course, the real or pretended fear of the people of 
most of the Southern States that in some way they were in 
danger of the negro dominating the white race, or becoming 
entitled to some right to live if the Republican party was con- 
tinued in power, led many persons there, who would not other- 
wise have done so, to vote the Democratic ticket, free-trade 
principles and all. 

Notwithstanding they so voted, the stronger and better busi- 
ness men of the South are now boasting of a “new South,” 
a “greater South,” and they are rejoicing over its recovery 
through protective tariff laws from effete and free-trade business 
notions which prevented the establishing of healthy and pros- 
perous industries and the development of its natural resources. 
They will no longer seek to prevent manufacturing and general 
business industries being established and maintained in their 
midst and to prevent well paid independent free labor, as was 
long the rule in the South. The expression of this rule was 
embodied in the constitution of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, which ran thus: 

Nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from foreign nations 
be laid to promote or foster any branch of industry. 

Under this provision duties on imports were prohibited for the 
express purpose of preventing the establishing or fostering of 
any branch of industry. Slavery was bucolic, and any industry, 
likewise progress, was inimical to it. 

It was most gratifying to see, as I did to-day, a sign on a lot 
on the northeast corner of Fiftenth and H streets, of this city, 
reading: 

On this site will be erected the building for the Southern Commercial 
Congress for a greater Nation through a greater South. 

Under this should have been written: 

Who would have thought it: 
The Dingley Act brought it. 

A little reference here to some facts shown by statistics will 

be more eloquent and convincing than any declamation. The 


wealth of the United States as shown by recent and the most 
reliable statistics is shown for the years stated in the following 
table: 


It appears by these statistics that our national wealth has 


about doubled since the present tariff law went into operation. 

Experience has also shown that both our exports and imports 
ha ve increased under protective tariff laws. An example show- 
ing this will be found in the following tables giving the value of 
imports and exports of merchandise in three successive years 
under each of the Wilson and Dingley tariff acts: 


Values of importa and exports of a under the Wilson tariff 


September 1, 1894, to August 31, 1895. 
September 1, 1895, to July 31, 1898. 
August 1, 1896, to July 31, 187 
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3, 770, 783,057 


It will be seen by these tables that both imports and exports 
were almost double in the three protective over the three practi- 
cally free-trade years. 

The balance against us of imports over exports under the 
Wilson act, it is seen, was $645,641,642, while the balance in our 
favor under the Dingley act was $596,775,446, the difference 
being $1,242,417,088. 

Comment is unnecessary. The lesson was long ago learned 
that under protection our people enjoy prosperity, indulge in 
more luxuries, and hence purchase more in value of certain 
articles abroad than in times of free trade and its necessary 
business depression. But I must hasten to a more significant 
lesson shown by conditions at home as to which the new South 
is awakening. 

Manufacturing industries have been unknown or have existed 
in a languishing way in large parts of the United States. What 
has been the result in such parts in an economic sense? 

Where the raw material has been dug from the earth and 
utilized in manufacturing useful things, where mills and fac- 
tories have been established and made to flourish and skilled 
and all kinds of labor has commanded good living wages, there 
prosperity and wealth are found largely in excess of any and 
all other parts of our Union. 

Mainly the manufacturing section of this country is in area 
north of the Potomac and Ohio rivers and east of the Missis- 
sippi, and including the New England and Middle States, Mary- 
land, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and the 
District of Columbia, containing of the total area of continental 
United States only 14.1 per cent, and wherein was produced in 
1900 of the total manufactures produced 77 per cent, the gross 
value of which in that year was $10,021,718,161, while in the 
other States, comprising 85.9 per cent of the whole area, it was 
only $2,988,318,053, and then paying out in a single year in 
salaries and wages in manufacturing $2,194,936,683 as against 
only $536,471,656 in the other States; employing then in manu- 
facturing industries 4,437,714 persons as against only 1,273,917 
in the other States, and wherein the average per capita de- 
posits in savings banks then were $56.90 as against $6.67 in 
the other States, and with a total savings bank deposit of 

2,200,439,838 as against $249,108,047 in the other States, and 
with an average per capita deposit in all banks of $153.80 as 
against $37.10 in the other States, and with a total deposit in 
all banks of $5,949,934,845 as against $1,384,666,395 in the other 
States, and with banking resources more than four times as 
great as in the other States; and so in like proportions as to 
the value of lands, real-estate improvements and personal 
property, and the number of schools, colleges, and universities, 
and of salaries paid to professors and teachers. The contrast 
holds good throughout, and demonstrates the wisdom of diversi- 
fying, protecting, and fostering industries. 

There are always, relatively, less employed people in the 
smaller than in the larger area, though the population is about 
the same in each. 

The foregoing evidence of the wonderful comparative pros- 
perity of a small area of our country over the remaining area 
is a most important and interesting study, and the lesson there- 
from is most gratifying. It will be noted that in the larger 
area, almost 86 per cent of the whole area, many of the old 
States are found, also many of the older as well as some of the 
really prosperous newer cities, including the southern, northern, 
and western cities of New Orleans, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma, 
and others, and this large area includes the richest mining 
regions, especially of gold and silver, of the United States. 
Yet for want of a diversity of manufacturing industries being 
mingled with agriculture, the larger area described is only 
about equal in population to the smaller area—about 14 per 
cent of the whole—and produces only about 23 per cent of the 
total manufactures and less than one-third of the whole value 
thereof, pays cut in wages only one-fourth and employs only a 
little more than one-fourth as many laborers as the smaller 
area; and wherein the average per capita savings bank de- 
posits is not one-eighth and the total of such deposits is only 
one-ninth and the average per capita deposit in all banks and 
the total deposits in all banks is less in each case than one- 
fourth in the smaller area, 
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This answers completely the common cry of the free traders 
that a protective tariff only enriches the few at the expense of 
the many—that “ protection is a robbery.” 

The large per capita of deposits in savings banks in the 
manufacturing regions referred to shows the general distribu- 
tion of wealth among the people and its great excess over that 
of the people of the other regions. The importance of locating 
the producer and consumer side by side is shown in this com- 
parative statement. The price of farm lands in the manufac- 
turing region is, all things considered, much higher than in the 
other parts. Every spot of the once nonmanufacturing South 
that has been touched with a mining or manufacturing industry 
has prospered in contrast with the other parts, and this is the 
case elsewhere in this country. 

Whoever produces something from his mechanical or inventive 
skill immediately becomes a patriotic American protectionist, 
and whoever does nothing or produces nothing is a natural free 
trader, and he always pretends to believe that he has, in some 
way, been robbed by tariff protection of what he never had or 
deserved to have. He pretends to believe that if he could buy 
cheap foreign pauper-made things he would still prosper, al- 
though he had nothing and earned nothing to buy anything. 
There must be earning power and capacity and opportunity to 
exercise them to acquire money, and without money nothing can 
be purchased. There is no practical difference between high 
and low prices to a would-be purchaser who is without money. 

If an article costs a dollar and is needed by a person who has 
not and can not earn the dollar, it might as well be offered to 
such person at $2, but if a person has not the dollar and 
somebody is standing ready to employ him at two, three, or four 
dollars per day, the acquisition of the needed article is easily in 
sight. This is well understood by the intelligent wage earners 
of this country, and appeals to excite prejudice against their 
employers have been, and will continue to be, vain. And where 
the operatives in mills and factories are employed at good 
wages, all classes of mechanics and farm hands necessarily 
are in like manner employed, and when everybody is so em- 
ployed general prosperity in all pursuits prevails. When em- 
ployed, our people become interdependent producers and con- 
sumers and all enjoy prosperity. 

Our market for all kinds of products of farm and factory is 
approximately 94 per cent of it at home. This is the market 
to promote and make secure. To do so is both wise and patri- 
otic. “America for Americans” should be the watch cry until 
the millenium comes. 

We still hear some talk about our manufacturers selling some 
of their product abroad for less than at home. ‘This is rarely 
true save in appearance. Goods are generally sold to go abroad 
at wholesale and bring to the manufacturer more in net cash 
than he can realize if sold at home through agents and commis- 
sion houses. The sales abroad are also generally of a surplus 
or remnant, and the goods are often made to sell in a foreign 
market to keep a home plant in operation. The proposed Demo- 
cratic remedy for these foreign sales is to totally destroy our 
home producing power and prevent our people from selling 
anything at home or abroad. 

The small area in which so much of our national and indi- 
vidual wealth and prosperity exists has no superior or natural 
advantages over the other parts of the United States. The dif- 
ference is represented in business enterprise, energy, spirit, and 
faith in the success and development of our institutions. 

In spite of the past and of adverse party affiliations, the 
South has awakened to new and better business life and is now 
prospering, and is further to prosper in comparison with its 
past, in which I heartily rejoice. The South’s great resources, 
incident to its climate, rich soil, abundant minerals, water 
power, and other like natural resources and conditions, are cer- 
tain to develop when her people have awakened to modern and 
progressive business methods and to her opportunities and pos- 
sibilities. When she produces from her soil and manufactures 
through her own natural resources what she needs at home and 
a surplus for foreign markets her day of business resurrection 
is at hand, and universal enterprise, and not cotton, will reign 
as king. Through a protective policy, practically applied, pros- 
perity will come to the South not hitherto dreamed of. Plant 
the factory beside the farm” is a good motto for all sections of 
our country. 

The position of the Democratic party is impossible of defini- 
tion on the tariff question. Its late national platform gave us 
only one declaration of policy for revision. It reads: 

We favor immediate revision of the tariff by the reduction of import 
duties. 

This appears to baye been copied from the title to the Walker 
tariff act already mentioned. 


This declaration admits of no consideration of the effect of 
revision on the needed revenues of the Government or of the 
wisdom of protecting the American wage-earner or of main- 
taining any branch of American industry. The only thing 
declared for is “reduction of import duties,” and this regard- 
less of consequences. No vested rights of property, no estab- 
lished industry, no scale of wages for the skilled mechanic or 
the common laborer in this country would be respected if 
Democratic revision could prevail. American interests and 
markets would be slaughtered to promote foreign interests and 
markets. American mines, mills, and factories would be closed 
and capital sacrificed or remain uninyested, all to promote 
foreign industries and investments. 

The farmers’ surplus product would be left to perish, or to 
be sold, if at all, at home to a largely idle people at very low 
prices, or transported for a like market, if any, to foreign parts, 
the farmer paying the cost of transportation and then selling, 
if at all, to pauper-paid classes of people. Democratic revision 
would have the consumers of American farm products located 
as far as possible from where they are grown. Such policy 
would separate as widely as possible the producer and consumer, 
reversing the axiomatic prosperity maxim, Farm and factory 
side by side.” 

This Democratic policy would not only turn the laborers 
from mining, mill, factory, and shop, but, in time, would drive 
them to agricultural pursuits and, by increasing the number of 
farmers, lessen their chances for profits, and thereby reverse 
existing conditions. 

In the proportion that the consumers of products of the field 
and farm exceed the number engaged in agriculture will the 
business of farming pay. The people in continental United 
States engaged in agriculture is about 35 per cent of the whole 
number. I remember when they were about 85 per cent of the 
whole number, and then farmers generally were poor and their 
products brought comparatively little. 

The theory that our markets abroad for farm products would 
be increased by our buying manufactured or other goods abroad 
is not even plausible, and it has never been supported by ex- 
perience. No country or people buy from us what they have or 
can produce at home. Not a bushel of wheat, a barrel of flour, 
a pound of beef or pork, or other product of agriculture or any- 
thing else ever was purchased from the United States by any 
foreign people unless they needed it and could not produce it 
themselves. And we have just seen that we both buy and sell 
more abroad in protective than in free-trade times. í : 

The further Democratic un-American theory that if we buy 
our goods from abroad and thereby enrich the foreign manufac- 
turers and keep the foreign masses employed that they will be 
better able to buy of us needs only to be stated to show its 
fallacy. Is it not a better and wiser policy to establish and 
maintain flourishing mills, shops, and factories at home, filled 
with American well-paid laborers, and then rely on home con- 
sumption of our farm and other products? Anything that sac- 
rifices home industries and thereby drives our mechanics to the 
streets, idle, is business suicide and un-American. 

The Democratic party, judged by its legislative history and 
by its platform declarations, can only be regarded as a free- 
trade party and inimical to all American protection of labor eva 
capital. The individual views of certain Democrats only indicate 
their desire to abandon a party that has done so much to pre- 
vent universal prosperity throughout the Union. When in 
power its legislation proved disastrous to the people. When out 
of power it has had some apparent success as a party of criti- 
cism, which is the last and lowest stage of party existence. 

In 1892 its national platform read: 

We denounce protection as a robbery of the many to enrich the few. 


It then denounced reciprocity as a jugglery; and the Wilson- 
Gorman Act repealed all of the provisions in the McKinley Act 
of 1890 relating to reciprocity, and declared that everything 
done or attempted to be done to enforce it should be held to be 
null and void. By this our Government could not keep its re- 
ciprocal tariff agreements with certain foreign countries, and 
was compelled to break faith with them, to our great dishonor. 
Yet in 1904 that party in its national platform indorsed reci- 
procity as sound in principle if coupled with free trade, as 
though reciprocity could be practiced or would be necessary if 
our ports were open for free importations to all the world. Reci- 
procity is only possible as an incident to protection. Reciprocity 
relates to a concession of existing duties between countries that 
levy duties; and consequently, if no American duty exists, there 
can be no concession, and none is needed or could possibly be 
made. 

I understood the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLank] to announce in his recent speech that he and his party 
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were not now in favor of putting raw material on the free list. 
I congratulate him and his party over this conversion and, I 
may say, progress. It was the platform policy of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1892, and later, to class many things as raw 
material and then put them on the free list. President Cleve- 
land, in his memorable letter of July 2, 1894 (see RECORD, vol. 
23, pt. 3, p. 8494), to Mr. Wilson, then chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of this House, after soundly and truth- 
fully denouncing and trouncing his party for its failure when 
in power to be able to act wisely and in the interest of the 
people, proceeded to declare: 


We have in our platforms and in every way possible declared in 
favor of the free importation of raw material. 
* * „ * >» * . 


It must be admitted that no tarif measure can accord with Demo- 
cratic principles and promises, or bear a genuine Democratic badge, 
that does not provide for free raw material. 

Wool, hides, and some other things were then commonly 
treated as raw material. 

I agree, in the main, with the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] in his recently expressed views here that there is no 
such thing as raw material in the hands of its producer, and 
that everything is raw material to the user or consumer in 
manufacturing or otherwise. I also like his convenient policy 
of favoring a protective duty on anytLing, raw material or not 
(salt only excepted), provided such duty will produce a revenue. 
He says he stands for free trade on salt under all circumstances 
as a Missouri ancient tradition, and on that alone. I heard 
him with interest discuss the policy of a duty on zinc, a product 
of Missouri, and I would call a 10-cent limit on the proposition 
that his mental show down will disclose that he has reached 
the conclusion that zine needs a protective duty against Mexi- 
can zine because such a duty will produce a revenue. I hope 
he and his party will work the same mental racket on some 
other things that should be protected. 

In a broad sense there is no such thing as raw material, and 
in a narrower sense almost everything is, to somebody, raw 
material, An article or commodity is never raw material in 
the hands of its producer, and in the hands of a manufacturer 
thereof or of its consumer it is, to him, raw material. 

WHAT REVISION SHOULD AND SHOULD NOT BE. 

The principle of protection must be generally maintained 
with reduction of duty on articles in the interest of revenue and 
without endangering the perpetuation of our home industries 
and the employment of our laborers at fair and remunerative 
wages. The farmer as well as the manufacturer and laborer 
should have his interests safeguarded. Our diverse and local 
interests, regardless of section, must be honestly cared for. If 
revision means a scramble for protection of one section or 
industry to the exclusion of other sections or industries, or if 
the struggle is to be to put products of one section or class 
of our people on the free list because they are desired to be 
cheapened for manufacturers in other parts or by other classes, 
then when such revision comes, if it can come, there will be 
great cause of complaint and it will prove a failure if it does 
not promptly and inevitably lead to great business disaster. 

Free trade, universal free trade, would be preferable to such 
revision. 

Let us not deceive ourselves in advance. Most, if not all, our 
established industries are of a character that, from their very 
nature, were not established and built up in a brief time, or 
cheaply, nor can they be abandoned or restored at will. If 
once put out of business, plants can not again become going 
concerns in any short period of time, and in no case without 
great expense and loss. A failure to foster established indus- 
tries will destroy confidence and drive capital from them as an 
investment. Experience has shown that if the doors are open 
for ftee foreign competition as to any generally needed thing 
in this country, and that if the price thereof should be lowered 
thereby, that it would be only for a time sufficient to destroy 
American competition and to drive our capital and labor out of 
the business involved, and then that the price would go back to 
a point higher than it had been produced for at home. For ex- 
ample, the Wilson tariff act (1894) put cotton ties on the free 
list, and the result was that they ceased to be made in the 
United States, and the price thereof soon just about doubled. 

The contention that products may be bought more cheaply 
abroad, through free trade, is fallacious; but, if so, are we will- 
ing to abandon our policy of establishing, maintaining, and 
diversifying our own industries, and our policy of upbuilding 
and extending the employment of our own people, and thereby 
enabling them to receive living wages, and to permit our capital 
to be invested at a fair profit? 

A tariff may seem only to protect a particular industry or oc- 
cupation, yet if it is protected and made to flourish all classes 
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of our people will be, directly or indirectly, benefited. So of 
all industries. They should, as far as possible, all be equitably 
protected. It is impossible, especially in this country, for any 
large body of our people to follow successfully one occupation ; 
and in so far as they do the country as a whole will not fiour- 
ish financially or mentally. 

My friend from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER], in his recent 
speech, commented on the so-called “ raw-material producer” as 
though he was of a favored class, entitled to no consideration 
in American tariff legislation. But for this class all other in- 
dustries would be impossible. If this class did not produce a 
surplus for sale, there would be no other class of producers. If 
there are abundant consumers of the farmers’ products, they 
will flourish, and the more steady and higher the wages paid 
these consumers the more prosperous will be the farmer class, 
and the more will they purchase of the products of other labor 
and industries. There must be mutuality in all protective tariff 
legislation or it will largely fail. 

It must not be forgotten that all history, from the earliest 
times, teaches that a nation of people mainly engaged in one 
pursuit is always poor and, in general, its people are poor, and 
their mental and progressive condition is dwarfed. People thus 
employed live too much on a dead level to flourish or progress. 
The Egyptians were, from the beginning, agriculturists. They 
flourished only in the period when the Pharaohs forced them 
from the fields to work in quarries and in erecting pyramids 
and monoliths. So as to other purely agricultural countries, 
Many of them have, in a large sense, passed away. Their 
people languished and degenerated mentally, physically, and 
financially. Commerce, trade by land and sea, diverse pursuits, 
and sometimes war, have given vital energy to nations, and 
have brought spirit, enterprise, and prosperity to their people. 
The condition of Egypt to-day, as well as of certain countries of 
Asia, such as Persia, China, and especially India under English 
rule, afford striking examples of people becoming and remain- 
ing effete, helpless, and hopeless failures in any desirable or 
progressive form of civilization, and they generally and easily 
surrender their liberties. ‘These countries cut no figure in the 
exaltation of humanity in the world. Italy even dates her 
passing away as a world power or as a nation of influence 
from the time her people sought to dominate in painting, sculp- 
ture, and generally in works of art. 

It is only through diversified industries and ambitions that 
this country can continue to hold its commanding position and 
to exercise its controlling influence in the mental, moral, and 
business affairs of the world, or its people can generally prosper 
and be happy. 

The example and the statistics I have already given suffi- 
ciently demonstrate the difference between the general and 
individual wealth of the manufacturing over the nonmanufac- 
turing parts of our country. Of course I believe that the occu- 
pation of the farmer is as elevating in every way, if not more 
so, than any other. I only want to emphasize the fact that 
our state would be bad if we were principally farmers, mer- 
chants, or of any other one class of producers. 

But to return to the matter of tariff revision. We have 
operated for about a dozen years under a fairly protective sys- 
tem, and this should continue. Revision, as we have seen, is 
interpreted by our Democratic friends to mean reduction of 
import duties in all cases. Their theory is that this country 
can prosper only when we are able to buy at lower rates goods 
of foreign manufacture or can buy them of domestic manufac- 
ture after forcing the American laborer in mines, mills, fac- 
tories, and shops to accept lower wages. Revision downward 
might temporarily produce this result, but it would not last. 
Such revision would soon destroy our industries and leave our 
consumers to pay whatever price the foreign producer might 
demand. Such has been the experience of the past. If a 
necessary commodity or article is needed by our people and 
they, or some of them, can produce it, we do not have to send 
gold abroad to pay for it; if we do not produce it, we must 
send the gold or do without it. If it is made or grown abroad, 
all the labor attending its production is foreign, and to that 
extent labor is idle or lessened at home. The principal part 
of the prime cost of production of all manufactured articles, 
or of agricultural products even, consists of skilled and un- 
skilled labor. 

A reduction of import duties that does not result in bring- 
ing foreign goods into our country not hitherto in competition 
with domestic goods will benefit nobody nor will it produce 
any additional revenue. To the extent that foreign goods take 
the place of our homemade goods our laborers and capitalists 
must suffer. For every article purchased abroad that could 
be purchased of home production, gold or its equivalent will 
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go abroad and our laborers and industries will be deprived of 
it. If revision is not such as to bring foreign and domestic 
goods in competition, then it will mean nothing. If this does 
not result, then the revision will lead to no good nor do no 
harm, save in destroying confidence. And even free trade or 
any approach to it that does not secure pauper-manufactured 
foreign goods and the dispensing of a like amount of our own 
goods will be equally vain and prices will not be reduced by it. 

Jf an industry has reached a point in production that it can 
undersell, at home or abroad, in competition with the same in- 
dustry of other countries, then a reduction of import duties will 
bring no results. In such case it would bring little or no 
revenue, and any revision will be deceptive, and time would be 
misspent in doing it. 

It follows that any revision that does not destroy or injure 
some home industry by inviting cheaper foreign manufactured 
goods to be brought here to take the place of our own, or to take 
the place of what is called “raw material,” such as hides, wool, 
and so forth, would not stop our own home production, and 
would likewise produce no useful results, not even revenue. So 
a revision of duties by reduction on what we are now able 
through protection to produce would only have the effect to 
seriously injure or destroy our own industries, turn our laborers 
out of them, or compel them to accept reduced wages. 

If the duty is reduced only so as to threaten the coming in of 
foreign products and so as to require the reduction of the price 
of our own home products, then the laborers, farmers, and 
manufacturers will still suffer the penalty in reduced wages, 
lower prices, and in the value of home products. 

The 1908 Republican platform gives us the only safe or satis- 
factory rule by which Congress can now be guided, namely: 


The imposition of such duties as will equal the difference between 
the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a reasonable 
profit to American industries. 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, is it agreeable to the gentle- 
man to submit to an interruption at that point? 

Mr. KEIFER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. I want to ask this of the gentleman be- 
cause I know he is very familiar with the history: Has that 
clause as to “a reasonable profit to American industries” ever 
been in a Republican platform before—that particular phrase? 

Mr. KEIFER. I think not in exactly that form. I can tell 
the. gentleman I am, I think, the author of this clause of the 
platform myself. It first appears, and I am sure of that, in the 
Republican state platform of Ohio. I think the Republican 
state convention that first adopted it met in March, 1908, and 
then it was carried into the national platform at Chicago in 
the June following. I do not recall whether or not it is in just 
that language in both platforms, but my recollection is that 
it is. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman understands that I am ask- 
ing as a matter of historical interest 

Mr. KEIFER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. Whether it has been in any Republican 
platform before. 

Mr. KEIFER. I think not in that language, but in principle. 

We should not depart from this rule for revision, and it 
should be liberally applied in the interest of the American 
wage-earners and industries. 

So much of a misleading character is said of President Me- 
Kinley’s last (Buffalo) speech (September 5, 1901) in which he 
talked of tariff revision, that I think best to try to have his 
then real views better understood. This speech was delivered 
after the present tariff law had been in force only four years. 
Listen to some of the things he said in that speech had been 
accomplished by it: 
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to encourage and protect our industries at home, why should they not 
be employed to extend and promote our markets abroad? 

Whatever of suggestion the speech contains as to extending 
trade to other countries through reciprocity or through an inter- 
change of commodities is conditioned upon first protecting and 
increasing our home industries, upon preserving fair and exist- 
ing wages to our laborers, and upon securing a needed revenue 
to the Government. 

Of course, on such condition, it should be our highest ambition 
to secure a market for all the surplus commodities we may or 
can produce. President McKinley, in that speech, uttered no 
word showing a purpose to lower the banner of protection he 
had so long upheld. 

I have thus far refrained from speaking of particular sched- 
ules or items thereof in this bill, and I would remain silent as 
to all of them if I could reconcile my views to what I regard 
as manifest inequities, and as serious omissions from any duty 
which, if not corrected by amendments of the bill, will lead to 
gross inequality among and injustice toward certain classes of 
our people, and to consequent dissatisfaction of a serious char- 
acter, The exceptional commodities are commonly miscalled 
“raw materials.” 

RAW MATERIALS—HIDES, WOOL, ETC. 

The committee adopted no general rule, even as to the so- 
called “raw materials.” Some are protected in whole or in 
part and others are put on the free list. A striking example 
of this is hides. I shall speak here principally of them. Under 
the Dingley Act the duty on “ hides of cattle, raw or uncured, 
whether dry, salted, or pickled,” is 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Under this bill such hides are put on the free list, while leather, 
dressed skins of all kinds, and manufactures of leather are to 
be made dutiable, ranging from the lowest, sole leather and so 
up, at 5 per cent ad yalorem to 15 per cent on dressed and 30 
per cent on manufactures of leather. This is severely dis- 
criminating. It will protect the American tanner and shoe and 
harness makers and other manufacturers of leather goods with- 
out cheapening them to the buyers or consumers of the product. 
Shoes and harness will continue to sell to the “ ultimate con- 
sumer,” to use Mr. Bourzix's new-coined phrase, at the 
former and not reduced prices. If this should not prove to be 
true, still a great injustice would be done to the cattle raisers 
and stockmen of this country, and it will work a manifest in- 
justice to the whole people, whether interested in cattle or not, 
regardless of class in the United States. The meat, as well as 
the hide product, will be lessened by the removal of the duty on 
hides. Less neat cattle will be raised. 

Mr. WEISSE. I do not like to interrupt the gentleman from 
Ohio, because he has stated that he did not want to be inter- 
rupted. I am satisfied that he does not want to make a mis- 
statement, however, in any way. He does not understand the 
leather business. 

Mr. KEIFER. Wait until I am through, and then you will 
see. 

Mr. WEISSE. I will just say this, that the cut in leather is 
twice as large as it is in hides. 

Mr. KEIFER. That is a very commonplace statement. I 
do not know very much about making leather shoes. I could 
once, as an amateur, make a pair of shoes for a horse's feet, but 
I could not make a pair of shoes for the gentleman’s feet. 

Mr. GARRETT. You would not make the shoes for a horse’s 
feet out of leather. 

Mr. KEIFER. Out of iron or steel; but I would not fall into 
the mistake that the distinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GARDNER} did a little while ago, when he pretended 
to know all about shoes, leather, hides, and all, and made a 
calculation showing that there would be 11 cents duty on the 
leather in a pair of shoes, when only the leather in the heels 
and the soles of them came from cattle hides or other articles 
dutiable at all under the law. He calculated on all of the 
elements that entered into the shoes, when there was but a 
small fraction of them that was dutiable at all under the Ding- 
ley tariff law. But that comes from an assumed overknowledge, 
overinformation, or overlearning, or from only a little learning 
on the subject. I believe it was the poet Pope who said: 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
Drink deep or taste not Pierian spring: 
These shallow dra ts intoxicate the phon Be 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

The term “free hides” is misleading, as only “hides of 
cattle” are dutiable under existing law, and other hides and 
skins now on the free list, used largely in making leather for 
shoes, and so forth, such as horse hides, goat, sheep, kangaroo, 
porpoise, and calf skins. All hides save of cattle are on the free 
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list. Calfskins are distinguished from cattle hides by the 
weight. All green salted hides weighing each 25 pounds or less 
and all dry hides weighing 12 pounds or less are regarded as 
calfskins, and all over these weights as cattle hides. And there 
is no actual duty on leather exported made of imported hides. 
There were imported in 1905 cattle hides in value $18,384,650 
out of a total import of hides and skins (excluding fur skins) 
of $73,397,418, so it will be seen that about three-fourths of the 
hides and skins used for leather are now imported free of duty, 

Trade reports show that in free-trade England the price of 
hides is constantly in excess of the price in the United States. 
The price of hides here, it would seem, is not advanced by the 
duty on them, while the 15 per cent duty on “ hides of cattle” 
slaughtered here are in number about 12,500,000 and of a value 
of about $75,000,000, the duty value thereon being $11,250,000, 
which, if it at all inured to the cattle raisers, would go far 
to encourage cattle breeding to supply both meat and hides. 

The pretended erudition displayed to prove that hides are 
raw material and should not be protected is more amusing than 
instructive. I have not taken the pains to read the testimony 
of the shoe and leather men who advance such views. 

Why should not the breeder, grower, or feeder of cattle have 
protection on his production as well as the tanner and shoe- 
maker and all manufacturers of leather goods, however hides 
may be classed? He invests his capital in his land, in his 
breeding stock, or in purchasing his cattle to feed, in the feed 
to raise and fatten them; deyotes labor, involving much ex- 
posure, on their care, drives or transports them, generally to a 
distant market, or slaughters or causes them to be slaughtered 
for him, and in various other ways takes care of them, and 
always at much risk of loss by exposure, disease, accident, or 
otherwise. By the time the hide is taken from the animal and 
ready for the tanner it represents a substantial cost and, at 
least relatively, equivalent to the cost of any ordinary manufac- 
tured article of equal value. This is accomplished by the 
farmer investing his own labor and capital, and he is not to be 
regarded as a speculative dealer or tradesman, though he may 
have more of capital, skill, labor, and risk involved in the hide 
product, according to its value, than a person usually has in 
any product manufactured from it. 

A bullock, ready for sale and slaughter, is the finished 
product of his owner, and his parts can not be segregated and 
regarded as raw material. 

I am in favor of a reasonable and equitable duty on hides, the 
leather made therefrom, and the manufactures thereof. The 
producer of either promotes a large industry and a great in- 
terest at great cost, each employing much labor and capital; but 
if hides are not to be dutiable, then leather and the manu- 
factures thereof should go on the free list. The line and policy 
of protection should, in that respect, be broken. 

The statement that the duty on hides does not tend to the 
increase of cattle or the number of hides, like the further state- 
ment that the cattle owner receives no part of the duty, and 
that it all goes to the packer and enables him to have a 
monopoly on hides and the tanning business, is the picked-up, 
common talk of interested or ignorant parties. There is no 
more reason or logic in saying that a duty on hides does not 
promote the breeding of cattle for the market than to say that 
the price of beef or of the animal ready for slaughter does not 
have anything to do with encouraging the breeding and raising 
of cattle. Why not say the value of the whole hide of an ani- 
mal or the tallow in him does not have anything to do with his 
being bred for market? Commonly, the value of a hide of a 
beef animal is one-sixth the value of the whole animal, and the 
value of the hide of a calf is more nearly the one-fourth of its 
whole value, 

I have here a bill actually rendered for the carcass of an 
animal sold for slaughter subject to a post-mortem inspection 
of the meat on account of his having a lump on his neck. The 
meat was found to be good, and the whole animal was accounted 
for in its several parts, the value of each being given. Here is 
the bill as rendered: 


CHICAGO Live Stock EXCHANGE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 

Statement of the disposition of one carcass of beef and its offal, pro- 
nounced fit for food by the state veterinarian of the State of Illinois at 
Z 5 examination thereof held in the city of Chicago on Octo- 

r 23, 3 
Owner, Lee L. S. Com. Co. Tag No. 8. 

Sold to M. C. Dea. 


CREDIT. 


DEBIT. 

To slaughtering, dressing, chilling, and delivering carcass. $0. 97 

To feed and petty incidental et ee RE aa (SF j $2.15 
JJ TT 0 tO aS 


RADCLIFFE BROTHERS, Dezter, Kans. 

This bill is an old one, and not made for the use I now make 
of it. : 

The understanding is that packers usually never sell the meat 
of a fat steer for as much as they pay for him. Their profit 
comes from by-products—all of his parts, even the hair, are 
conserved and turned into value. 

The 15 per cent ad valorem duty provided in the present law 
has been in force for nearly twelve years, and cattle raising 
has been largely promoted thereby, and its repeal will cause the 
business to fall off materially, thereby reducing the supply 
and increasing the price of beef, and probably of hides, all over 
this country. The beef consumer will be seriously affected 
by putting hides on the free list—he will soon pay more for 
his meat because of its scarcity. 

Cattle breeding, raising, and feeding have wholly changed in 
recent years in most parts of the United States. Few large 
herds are found on open, unowned, or uninclosed lands. They 
are raised, grazed, and fed in inclosures and in small lots. 
The lands on which they are kept are now valuable; also the 
feed and grain required to fatten a bunch of cattle often will 
sell for more at a near-by market than the bunch of cattle will 
bring when fattened. There is seldom a considerable lot of 
cattle gathered for feeding, as in former times. Cattle and 
hogs are now marketed in every month in the year. It is easy 
for a farmer to go out of the cattle business. But for the duty 
on hides many farmers and cattle feeders would now be out of 
the business, and the number of hogs raised and fed for market 
would likewise be much less, as cattle and hogs are generally 
kept and fed together. Cattle are often fed for the sake of the 
hogs. The price of pork would also be materially increased by 
putting hides on the free list. 

Enough has already been said and shown to demonstrate the 
fallacy of the claim that the packer only gets the benefit of the 
duty on hides. The packer has to be interested in the producer, 
and the price he pays for his butcher stock must be such as to 
stimulate its production or his business would languish. The 
aggregate value of the elements in an animal are what deter- 
mine its whole value. The price meat is sold for at wholesale 
or retail, the price tallow brings, and the price other parts, as 
well as the hide, are sold for, augmented, if you please, by the 
duty thereon, all go to make up the value of the animal and 
eee the price the packer can afford to and usually does pay 

‘or him. 

It is convenient for some persons to advocate a bad cause by 
finding somebody to denounce for dishonesty, and then assume 
that he is the only beneficiary of something they oppose. The 
packers, though large dealers, are as honest as other business 
men, And the farmer is not wholly dependent on them for a 
market for his fat stock. A large portion of the beef cattle 
are butchered by small operators; and farmers are themselves 
taking steps to secure a fair market for their fat stock, even to 
establishing convenient packing facilities for themselves. Cattle 
are bred and fed for meat in all parts of the Union on almost 
every farm and by millions of farmers, all of whom must suffer 
if hides are put on the free list. 

Mr. WEISSE. If the gentleman will allow me just a ques- 
tion again. He claimed and I claimed that ‘the price of hides 
does enter into the price of the cattle. He and I agree on that 
absolutely. Then, I just want to ask him a fair question, namely, 
If he does not believe that the 500,000 head of cattle that are 
exported from this country every year—or about that number 
every year. 2s it varies—that the farmer loses the 15 per cent 
on that hide when it is sold in London and has to pay a duty 
tq come back to this country, which is $2.40 on a $16 hide taken 
off the steer raised in Ohio and Iowa? 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, the answer to that I can give 
very briefly. I do not believe the assumption of the question. 
I am sure it is inaccurate, though not intentionally so. 

Mr. WEISSE. If the gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. KEIFER, I can not yield further, because my time will 
soon be up and I will haye to hasten through. I do not want 
to get off on a side track. 

It is a still more feeble theory that a duty on hides enables 
the packer to create a monopoly on hides and their tanning. 

The facts show this theory has no basis to rest on. The big 
packers slaughtered only about 5,000,000 of the total 13,000,000 
cattle, and about 1,000,000 of the 5,500,000 calves slaughtered 
last year; the large balance of 8,000,000 of cattle and 4,500,000 
of calves were slaughtered singly or in small lots by farmers 


themselves and small butchers, as the necessities of population 
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and the production and distribution of cattle and the consump- 
tion of beef require. The big packers, therefore, as slaughterers 
of cattle, do not control two-fifths of our cattle hides and but 
little over one-fifth of our calf hides. And there are about 
1,000,000 “fallen hides” secured in this country yearly with 
which the packers have nothing to do. 

It thus appears that of the 19,500,000 hides annually pro- 
duced only a possible 6,000,000—less than one-third—are con- 
trolled by packers by reason of their business. While on most 
of the calf and on all of the “fallen hides” there is no duty, 
all hides must be taken into account in demonstrating that the 
claim that the big packers have a monopoly on hides and their 
tanning is not true. As a matter of fact, the big packers regu- 
larly sell to the tanner trade about 50 per cent of the hides they 
take from animals they slaughter, retaining only a small per 
eent of the total hides of this country for tanning. 

Without a duty such a monopoly could at least as easily be 
formed. Such a monopoly may be as promotive of honest prices 
ns a monopoly composed of dealers in imported hides from the 
pampas and other vast plains of South America and other 
regions where the cattle cost nothing comparatively to raise, 
the land where they graze being generally open and without 
market value, and where the cattle are often killed alone for 
their hides, and where labor is cheaper than in any other part 
of the world. 

Hides from these distant parts, like wool from the Argen- 
tine and the Cape of Good Hope, can be transported by steam 
or sail vessel to our Atlantic ports for less money than they 
could be transported to the same ports by rail from Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WEISSE. I move that the gentleman's time be ex- 
tended. 

Mr. KEIFER. It will take very little time for me to finish. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman have time to conclude his remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. How long? 

Mr. GARRETT. That he have time to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. KEIFER. It will not take ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAR- 
RETT] asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman 
from Ohio be extended for ten minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEIFER. It is also said that the bringing in of foreign 
hides does not affect the industry of cattle raising or the price 
of hides. If this were true, but it is not, it seems strange that 
principally the tanners of imported hides do not deal in do- 
mestic hides, and thereby encourage home production. Every 
foreign hide that comes in must take the place of a domestic 
one; and if the removal of the duty will let in, as is supposed, 
enough hides to supply the demand, then the hides of domestic 
animals would not be worth the cost of taking them off. To 
remove this duty will prove more disastrous to our people 
universally than any other thing we are likely to do by the 
passage of this bill. 

Others will speak at length upon the effect removing the duty 
on hides will have on the price of boots and shoes to the 
wearer. In so far as this duty may be paid by the wearer of 
shoes, it would not amount to as much on a pair of $4 shoes— 
on which the hide duty is only about 2 cents—as the advance 
price is likely to be on the meat of a single meal by reason of 
the supply of meat being lessened and its price increased by 
the removal of this duty. 

If the tanners and shoe dealers who are weeping just now so 
copiously over the burdensome tax the shoe wearers are suffer- 
ing from, why do they not give up some of the duty on leather 
and the manufactures thereof put on for their protection? 

Douglas, the manufacturer of a $3.50 pair of shoes, long ago 
said in effect that he had to add 50 cents to the retail price of 
each pair on account of the duty on hides—how philanthropic— 
only about 2 cents of such duty could possibly be in the leather 
of a pair of his $3.50 shoes. This alone, it seems, warranted him 
in adding 50 cents to the price of a pair of shoes, the protective 
duty on the leather therein being about equal to one-fourth of 
its whole value. Also on the shoes. 

Allow me, Mr. Chairman, to say here that I am surprised 
to find that the advocates of the duty off of cattle 
hides are driven to the exigency of claiming or pretending 
that there are duties on hides of all kinds, and on skins used in 
making various kinds of leather, all of which are on the free 
list save cattle hides; and in the calculation made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] he 
proceeded on the theory that all kinds of hides and skins from 
which the leather is made for all the things that are in a 
lady’s shoe are taxable, and on the same basis that the tax is 
on leather, not hides. The 15 per cent ad valorem duty 


on hides, raw or dry, is on the value of the hides at the time 
they were imported. And the 5, 15, and 30 per cent duty that is 
on leather is on it in the state it is in just before it is ready 
to be put into harness or shoes, and the one is very small and 
the other comparatively large. But there is no duty on most of 
the leather articles that go into ladies’ shoes and much of the 
leather that goes into many of the others. If you will look 
at the schedule, you will see that skins and various kinds of 
hides that are used to “make leather,” as we call it, are not 
taxable at all. There is only a duty on cattle hides, and it is 
so construed as to be very limited. 

I here adopt the statements of Hon. Henry Bannon, of Ohio, 
found in an exhaustive speech made by him in the Fifty-ninth 
Congress on the subject of a duty on hides. He shows the in- 
accuracy of the calculations made here as to the amount of 
such duty entering into a pair of shoes and other things, and he 
gives the true rule for obtaining the amount of it: 

AMOUNT OF TARIFF IN LEATHER MADE FROM CATTLE HIDES, 


The method of computing the amount of the tariff on raw hides used In 
the manufacture of leather is as follows: One hundred pounds of dry 
hides will produce from 150 to 185 pounds of leather, and we can safely 
pot it at an average of 175 pounds. At the present high prices of dry 

ides they are worth 20 cents per pound, and if the duty has increased 
the price 15 per cent such increase would be 3 cents per pound, or for 
the 100 pounds the duty would amount to $3. This quantity of raw 
hide will produce 175 pounds of leather, and the duty in this quantity 
will, of course, be $3. If the duty on 175 pounds of leather is $3, on 
1 pound of leather it is 1¢ cents. At normal prices this small amount 
is greatly reduced. When we apply this to any particular pair of boots 
or shoes we find that the tariff represented therein must necessarily be 
very small indeed. e, for instance, the shoes of women and children. 
bey are not made from cattle hides, but the leather in the gga is 
made from sheepskin, goatskin, and, 5 calfskin. The only 
portion of their shoes that contain any cattle hide whatever are the 
soles and heels, and inasmuch as the weight of these is very light, be- 
cause such soles are quite thin, it will be seen that the duty represented 
in these soles and heels is not appreciable. 

In all the higher grades of men's and bose shoes worn in this 
eountry—and they are the ones now commonly worn—the leather in 
the soles and heels is also the only portion race | mr tarif, because 
the sopas of this grade of shoes are made of kid, calf, kangaroo, or 
goat skins, or horsehides; and the way to determine the amount of 
the tariff such shoes is simply to take the weight of the soles and 
heels and multiply that by the amount of 1$ cents, and you have the 
result. It will readily be seen that it is so small it can not affect the 
retail price of shoes, use In no case does it exceed 2 cents per pair, 
The only boots and shoes made altogether from cattle hides are worn 
principe ly by the farmers, and in order to determine the amount of 

e tariff thereon multiply the weight of a pair of such boots or shoes by 
1$ cents. Even in this case the amount is too small to affect the reta. 
price; but granting that it does, the farmer raises the cattle from 
which the hides are taken, and when he sells them he gets the ad- 
vantage of the in price. The shoe known as “ Little's brogan ” 
is worn largely by the farmer. It is made from cattle hides, the 
weight of a pair of these shoes is 3 pounds; so the tariff represented 
in them can not exceed 5 cents. 


Mr. Bannon is from a large shoe-manufacturing district and 
thoroughly posted in the business. 

Now, I have heard something said to-day and heretofore abont 
there not being sufficient hides in this country. If that be true, 
Mr. Chairman, I would encourage the breeding of cattle until 
I got enough of them, and this would also increase the quantity 
and reduce the price of meat at the same time. 

A circular which has been sent here in the form of a bill 
rire large enough to cover a barn door has at the head of it 
this: 

No civilized country on the face of the earth breeds enough cattle 
to furnish sufficient leather for domestic use. 

Where do the hides and leather come from? From barbaric 
countries, we may conclude. We are asked to legislate to pro- 
mote barbarism and barbarie production. This is the limit in 
efforts to find a reason for free trade. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party has had tasks enongh 
assigned to it to undertake by a protective policy to take care 
of American industries and American labor against and in com- 
petition with civilized people and civilized nations, but now it 
is said the Republican party should not continue a duty on 
hides and thereby shut out competition coming from barbaric 
people in some distant and unknown lands. Free trade with 
savage tribes should be secured. Has it come to this? [Long- 
continued applause.] 

But I must desist here. 

WOOL, SUGAR, ETC. 

The already great length of this speech compels me to omit 
a discussion of other items of the bill worthy of attention. 

A passing reference to one or two must suffice. Wool, com- 
monly classed as raw material, is in the main reasonably well 
protected by the duty fixed in the bill. It is substantially like 
that of the Dingley Act, save possibly in a few particulars, to 
which others here may eall attention. 

But, inasmuch as the free raw material advocates are abroad, 
with the purpose of putting wool on the free list, and some of 
our Republican brethren, for the same or other reasons, threaten 
to join them, I will be pardoned for a bare reference to the 
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necessity of a duty on wool, Like the leather dealers and 
manufacturers, the wool dealers and manufacturers are plead- 
ing loudly for free wool and high protection for American 
woolen goods. “Consistency, thou art a jewel!” ‘They like- 
wise plead for the consumer of woolens and only deplore his 
oppression on account of a duty on wool. If wool, like hides, 
must go on the free list, its manufactures should go there also. 

The present duty on wool or hides is far from prohibitive. 
The world’s production of wool in 1908, in round numbers, was 
2,600,000,000 pounds; the production of wool in the same year 
in the United States was 311,000,000 pounds, and the consump- 
tion thereof was in excess of 600,000,000 pounds. It will be 
observed that the United States produces about one-eighth of 
the world’s supply of wool, consumes about one-fourth of it, and 
imports an amount about equal to its home production. The 
wool imported comes mainly, like hides, from regions where 
sheep are bred on open, almost valueless unimproved lands, and 
labor is extremely cheap. American farmers and wool pro- 
ducers can not compete, with their high-priced lands, grain, 
and other feed, and the cost of American labor, with the wool 
producers of the Argentine Republic and the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Sugar is also protected in the bill, but the free traders here 
seek to place it, too, on the free list. It is an American prod- 
uct—both from cane and beets. We annually send abroad in 
gold, or its equivalent, about $125,000,000 to buy sugar, much 
we buy being beet sugar. The existing and proposed duty on 
sugar is not prohibitory. It might be more nearly so, 

I would not violate any Cuban treaty or other reciprocal 
arrangement for trade with her or any other country, and I 
would keep faith with our territorial and island possessions; 
but as far as consistent with these obligations, I would approach 
nearer and nearer to the prohibitory line to the supreme end 
that this country should produce its own cane and beet sugar, 
and, if possible, haye some for export. By doing this it would 
not be necessary to export annually the $125,000,000 in gold. Our 
climatic and soil conditions, covering a vast area of continental 
United States well adapted to beet culture, are such as to 
enable us soon to do this. Our principal drawback comes from 
the difference in the cost of labor, and that is being largely 
overcome by improved machinery used both in cultivating the 
beet and in making sugar therefrom. 

It is said that Germany consumes of sugar about 17 pounds; 
Italy, 8 pounds; France, 15 pounds; England, 25 pounds; and 
the United States, 73 pounds per ‘capita. This disparity in 
greed in its use should stimulate us to produce what we need 
at home, and a reasonable duty should be maintained on sugar 
to this end as well as for needful revenue. 

One of the principal causes producing high prices of food is 
our great consumption of it in comparison with a like consump- 
tion in any other country of the world, the instance of sugar 
consumption being only a marked example. 

This session of Congress will have kept the faith; redeemed 
the promises made by the Republican party on the faith of 
which the majority of the Members of this House was recently 
elected; will maintain public confidence; will have secured and 
promoted prosperity to the masses of our people; will have given 
assurance to them of continued employment at good American 
wages; will have encouraged capital to more generally embark 
in industrial enterprises, thereby enlarging, extending, and 
multiplying those we now have and establishing new and im- 
portant ones; will have assured the agriculturists of this 
Union an enlarged near-by home market for all their products; 
will have kept the furnace fires lighted in shops and mills, and 
the wheels of industry whirling and the cars of transportation 
trundling behind steaming locomotives throughout the land; 
will have insured a surplus of farm and factory products for 
sale abroad; and will have generally secured continued pros- 
perity to all our people by the enactment into law of this bill, 
with a few amendments thereto, thereby continuing a protective 
and revenue policy such as has in the last dozen years done 
more to promote the universal prosperity and happiness of our 
citizens and to extend American influence and blessings abroad 
than was ever vouchsafed by any other policy. [Applause.] 

With our large developed and undeveloped area of lands; 
with our almost divine genius for discovery and invention; with 
our inexhaustible mineral and other available natural materials 
beneath and above the earth’s surface; with our unparalleled 
industry, energy, and enterprise in all directions; with our un- 
limited ability for production of all things useful to mankind ; 
with our millions of intelligent, independent, skilled, and un- 
skilled laborers, able, ready, and anxious to toil for fair wages, 
let us continue to hold our banner of liberty and progress on 
un 415 to do business in our American Republic. [Loud ap- 
plause. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, as a southern Republican in 
hearty accord with the policies of my party, I desire to address 
myself to some practical observations on the pending tariff bill 
and the interests and issues involved in it, with special refer- 
ence to its application to the South. 

In so doing I wish to detail at some length and with some 
particularity what may seem to many the surprising industrial 
development which that section has of late attained, and to 
call attention to the radical change that has quietly and almost 
imperceptibly taken place in the sentiment of its people on the 
subject of protection as a prime principle of business and eco- 
nomic policy. In that connection I desire to set forth earnestly 
the propriety and necessity of a continuance of that policy, 
especially as to those industries which are identified with the - 
production of raw materials. Incidentally I wish to show by a 
brief sketch that such a continuance will promote and confirm 
that militant sentiment which is now operating in the South in 
behalf of a broad protective policy, since it can not fail to 
quicken in the minds of the good people of the South a fuller 
appreciation of the historic and consistent relation which that 
policy bears to the South as a part of our common country, to 
its proudest memories and traditions, going back to the begin- 
ning of the Republic and extending over four decades there- 
after, when the South took the lead in our national councils 
and in the conduct of our national policies, with the noble Com- 
monwealth of Virginia in the very forefront of service, respon- 
sibility, and distinction. 


EARLY SOUTHERN STATESMEN FOR PROTECTION. 


Historically, the principle of protection to American industry 
may be said to have had its origin in the South, and the adop- 
tion of that principle as a measure of fundamental national 
policy was effected primarily through the instrumentality of 
statesmen from the South. Beginning with the first tariff law 
enacted by the First Congress at its first session, the initial 
basis for the practical conduct of our newly founded Govern- 
ment in the sense of a truly independent nation in fact, approved 
by President George Washington with zeal, gladness, and alac- 
rity—significantly so—on July 4, 1789, the thirteenth anniver- 
sary of the paper Declaration of Independence, the fathers and 
founders of the Republic, both North and South, seem to have 
had no more disagreement as to the aptness and soundness of 
the principle of protection to American industry than they had 
as to the soundness of the principle of self-preservation. 

The act of July 4, 1789, was entitled “An act for laying a duty 
on goods, wares, and merchandise imported into the United 
States,” and the language of its preamble is pregnant with 
meaning for us: 

Whereas it is necessary sapport of 2 5 for the 
E A ine’, ie Seas oo 
8 imported, etc. 8 

The Members of that First Congress, in House and Senate, 
who had been largely members of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787, which framed the great guiding instrument under which 
we live, and President Washington, who had presided over its 
deliberations, may safely be assumed to have known what they 
were about when they formulated and signed the first revenue 
act under that Constitution. If there had been any possible 
question or scruple as to the propriety and constitutionality of a 
tariff levied for protection, it would have been there expressed 
and developed. But not a whisper, not a syllable, of protest 
was uttered or heard upon that point, and the reason and object 
of the act are boldly and simply stated—so simply that a child 
may read and understand: 


For the support of the Government, for the discharge of the debts of 
fact United States, and the — — and protection of manu- 


SOUTHERN PRESIDENTS FOR PROTECTION, 


Subsequently, from that time onward during the sixty fate- 
ful and formative years that followed that historic enactment, 
of the seven illustrious and duly-elected Presidents which the 
South contributed to the Union—Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Monroe, all of Virginia; Jackson and Polk, of Ten- 
nessee; and Taylor, of Louisiana—all save Polk were earnest 
and consistent advocates of the policy of protection, and as- 
sisted to the full extent of their power in effectuating that 
policy as the law of the land. 


PRESIDENT WASHINGTON. 


Let me quote briefly from their opinions and observations 
on this specific subject. President George Washington, of Vir- 
ginia, in his first annual message, speaking of our Nation as 
“a free people,” said: 

Their safety and interest require that they 


as tend to pona. them independent of others 


te “i 
omote such manufac. 
ticularly military supplies. 


for essentials, par- 
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In his seventh annual message he said: 


Our agriculture, commerce, and manufactures prosper beyond ex- 
ample. very part of the Union displays indications of rapid and 
various improvements, and with burdens so light as scarcely to be per- 
ceived, is it too much to say that our country exhibits a spectacle of 
national happiness never surpassed, if ever ‘ore equaled? 

In his eighth and last annual message he said: 


Congress has repeatedly, and not without success, directed their at- 
tention to the encouragement of manufactures. The object is of too 
much consequence not to insure a continuance of their efforts in every 
way which shall appear eligible. 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON. 


President Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, our third President, 
the second chosen from the South, and regarded as the founder 
of the Democratic party, mentioned the following as one of 
the indispensable lines of policy by which we are to guide our- 
selves as a nation: 

To protect the manufactures adapted to our circumstances. 


In his sixth annual message he thus expressed his views 
as to the best method of disposing of the surplus then antici- 
pated to arise under the original tariff act that had been en- 
acted in 1789: 

Shall we suppress the imposts and give the advantage to foreign 
over our domestic manufactures? On a few articles of more 9 
and necessary use the suppression in due season will doubtless be 
right, but the great mass of the articles on which imposts are laid 
are foreign luxuries, purchased by those only who are rich enough to 
afford themselves the use of them. 


Again he wrote: 


The general inguiry now is, Shall we make our own comforts, or 
without them at the will of a foreign nation? He, therefore, who is 
now against domestic manufactures, must be for reducing us either to 
a dependence upon that nation, or to be clothed in skins and live like 
wild beasts In caves and dens. I am proud to say I am not one of 
these. Experience bas taught me that manufactures are now as neces- 
sary to our independence as to our comforts. 

The prohibiting duties we lay on all articles of foreign manufacture, 
which prudence requires us to establish at home, with the triotio 
determination of every good citizen to use no foreign article which can 
be made within ourselves, without regard to difference of price, secures 
us against a relapse into foreign dependency. 


In his letter to Colonel Humphrey, January 20, 1809, he said: 


My own idea is that we should encourage home manufactures to the 
— 5 our own consumption of everything of which we raise the raw 
materials. 


Again, in his letter to Mr. Leifer, January 21, 1809, he said: 


I have lately ineuleated the encouragement of manufactures to the 
extent of our consumption, at least. 


Again, in a letter to Governor Jay, he said: 


An equilibrium of sprauta, manufactures, and commerce is cer- 
tainly become essential to our independence. Manufactures sufficient 
for our own consumption, of what we raise the raw materials, and no 
more; commerce sufficient to carry the surplus produce of agriculture, 
beyond our own consumption, to a market for exchanging for articles 
we can not raise, and no more. These are the true limits of manu- 
factures and commerce. To go beyond them is to increase our de- 
pendence on foreign nations and our liability to war. 


Mr. GARRETT. Would it be agreeable to the gentleman to 
submit to an interruption right there? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARRETT. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
Thomas Jefferson was a protectionist? 

Mr. SLEMP. Iam giving statements taken from the writings 
of Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. GARRETT. You do not mean to say that those state- 
ments indicate that he was a protectionist? 

Mr. SLEMP. I do mean to say that many of his writings 
show that he was a protectionist, although he may not always 
have entertained such views. These are verbatim extracts taken 
from the writings of Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly, I know that is correct; but I do 
not think it is a fair construction. 

Mr. SLEMP. It may now be a question of inference. But 
President Jackson so interpreted Jefferson’s words and actions. 

In 1817, after the close of the second war with Great Britain, 
in accepting an election to membership in a “ Society for the 
Encouragement of Domestic Manufactures,” Jefferson wrote: 

The history of the last twenty years has been a significant lesson 
to us all to depend for necessities on ourselves alone, and I hope twenty 
years more will place the American Hemisphere under a system of its 


own, essentially peaceable and industrious and not needing to extract 
its comforts out of the eternal fires raging in the Old World. 


PRESIDENT MADISON. 


President James Madison, our fourth President, and the third 
chosen from Virginia, recognized as “The Father of the Con- 
stitution,” in a special message to Congress, May 23, 1809, said: 

It will be worthy of the first and provident care of Con to make 
such further alterations in the laws as will more especially protect and 


8 the several branches 1 manufacture which have been recently 
tituted or extended by the laudable exertions of our citizens. 


Again, in a special message of February 20, 1815, he said: 

But there is no subject that can enter with greater force and merit 
into the deliberations of Congress than a consideration of the means to 
preserve and promote the manufactures which have BUTINE into exist- 
ence and obtained an unparalleled maturity throughout the United 
States during the period of the European wars. This source of national 
independence and wealth I anxiously recommend, therefore, to the 
prompt and constant guardianship of Congress. 


PRESIDENT MONROE. 


President James Monroe, our fifth President, and the fourth 
President chosen from Virginia and the South, in his inaugural 
address, said: 

Our manufactures will likewise require the syatcmatic and fostering 
care of the Government. Possessing, as we do, all the raw materials, 
the fruit of our own soil and industry, we ought not to depend in the 
degree we have done on supplies from other countries. ually im- 
portant is it to provide a home market for our raw materials, as by 
extending the competition it will enhance the price and protect the 
cultivator against the casualties incident to foreign markets. 


Indeed, continuously in all his messages President Monroe 
recommended protection and the encouragement of American 
industries. In his special message of May 4, 1822, he said: 

Duties and imports have aways been light, not greater, perha than 
would have been imposed for the encouragement of our manufactures 
nad there been no occasion for the revenue arising from them ; and taxes 
and excesses have never been laid except in cases of necessity, and re- 
pealed as soon as the necessity ceased. 


In his seventh annual message he said: 


Having formerly communicated my views to Congress respecting the 
encouragement which ought to be given our manufactures and the prin- 
ciples on which it should be founded, I have only to add that these 
views remain unchanged. I recommend a review of the tariff for the 
purpose of affording such additional protection to those articles which 
we are prepared to manufacture, or which are more immediately con- 
nected with the defense and independence of the country. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON, 


President Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, our seventh Presi- 
dent and the fifth from the South, in his second annual message, 
in 1830, expressed in clear language his concurrence in the views 
of his predecessors thus: 

Among the numerous causes of congratulation, the condition of our 
import revenues deserves special mention, inasmuch as it promises the 
means of See the public debt sooner than was anticipated and 
furnishes a strong illustration of the practical effects of the present 
tarif upon our commercial interests. 

The object of the tariff is a pra to by some as unconstitutional, 
and it is considered by almost all as defective in many of its parts. 

The power to impose duties on 7 ee belonged to the sev- 
eral States. The right to adjust those dut th a view to the en- 
8 of domestic branches of industry is so e e inci- 
dental to that power that it is dificult to suppose the existence of one 
without the other. The States have delegated thelr whole authority 
over imports to the General Government without limitation or restriction, 
saving the very inconsiderable reservation relating to their inspection 
laws. This authority having thus entirely passed from the States, the 
right to exercise it for the purpose of protection does not exist in them, 
and consequently if it be not possessed by the General Government it 
must be extinct. Our 8 system would thus present the anomaly 
of a people stripped of the right to foster their own industry and to 
counteract the most selfish and destructive policy which might be 
adopted by foreign nations, and this surely can not be the case. This 
indispensable power, thus surrendered by the States, must be within the 
scope of the authority on the subject expressly delegated to Congress. 

And he adds: 

In this conclusion I am confirmed as well by the 
dents Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, who have each re- 
peatedly recommended the exercise of this right under the Constitution. 
as by the uniform practice of Congress, the continued acquiescence o 
the States, and the general understanding of the people. 


This same objection to the enactment of a tariff for protec- 
tion on the claim of its being unconstitutional had been an- 
swered unofficially but still more forcibly, indeed in a way that 
ought to have effectually disposed of it for all time to come, by 
ex-President Madison two years before, in 1828, then in his 
seventy-sixth year, enjoying the ripe wisdom and unrivaled ex- 
perience of his active public life, after having served succes- 
sively as a member of the Continental Congress, as a member of 
the Federal Constitutional Convention, as a Representative in 
Congress for four terms, as Secretary of State for eight years, 
and as President of the United States for eight years. No other 
man in all the world could possibly be picked out who was in a 
better position to say the final word on that subject, since it was 
Madison who, shortly after the close of the Revolution and 
before our present form of government was created, not only 
made the first suggestion of a stronger government for the 
régulation of trade and commerce, such as was developed under 
the Constitution, replacing the old Articles of Confederation, 
but it was he who largely helped to frame the Constitution and 
secure its adoption, who wrote the only contemporaneous com- 
mentary thereon, aided in the enactment of the first protective 
tariff act under it, while a Member of the First Congress, 
served in the Cabinet of President Jefferson during his satis- 
factory administration of that act, and later as President him- 
self continued its effective administration; and lastly, it was 
he who approved and effectively administered the protective 


5 of Presi- 
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tariff act which superseded it in 1812, doubling the rates of duty 
imposed by that first tariff act of 1789. 
In his famous letter to Mr. Cabell, in 1828, Madison wrote: 
That the encouragement of manufactures was an object of the power 


to regulate trade is proved by the use made of the power for that 
object in the first session of the First Congress under the Constitu- 


tion, when W te Members present were so many who had been 
members of the Federal Convention which framed the Constitution, 
and of the state conventions which ratified it, each of the classes con- 
sisting also of members who had ge Seog and who had espoused the 
Constitution in its actual form. It does not appear from the printed 
roc: ngs of Congress on that occasion that the wer was denied 
p soy of them. And it may be remarked that Members from Vir- 
Gia n particular, as well of the anti-Federal as the Federal party— 
fhe names then distinguishing those who had approved and those who 
had opposed the Constitution—did not hesitate to propose duties and 
to suggest even prohibitions in favor of several articles of her pro- 
duction. By one a duty was proposed on mineral coal in favor of the 
Virginia coal pits; by another a duty on a, was rte to en- 
courage the growth of that article; and by a third, a prohibition even 
of foreign beef was suppested, as a measure of sound policy. 

A further evidence in support of the constitutional power to protect 
and foster manufactures by regulation of trade, an evidence that ought 
of itself settle the question, is the uniform and practical sanction given 
to the power by the General Government for nearly forty years, with a 
concurrence or M e of avery state government throughout the 
same period, and, it may be added, through all the vicissitudes of party 
which marked the period. No novel construction, however ingeniously 
devised or however respectable and patriotic its patrons, can withstand 
the weight of such authorities or the unbroken current of so long and 
universal a practice. And may it not be fairly left to the 
unbiased judgment of all men of experience and of intelligence to decide 
which is the most to be relied upon for a sound and safe test of the 
meaning of the Constitution—a uniform Interpretation by all the suc- 
cessive authorities under it, commencing with its birth and continued 
for a long period through the tried state of political parties, or one 
warped, as often happens, by the eager pursuit of some favorite object, 
or carried away, possibly, by the pra l eloquence or captivating ad- 
dress of a few popular statesmen, themselves, perhaps, influenced by the 
same misleading causes? 


Here, then, are succinctly stated the views of our early south- 
ern Presidents, all statesmen of the first order and accepted 
leaders of political thought throughout the Union for forty 
years, the period during which the protective-tariff law of 1789 
and its immediate successors remained in force, and thus laid 
the initial basis for the prosperity that followed. 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR. 


_Coming down to a later date, President Zachary Taylor, of 
(Louisiana, our twelfth President, and the seventh duly elected 
from the South, born in Virginia and reared in Kentucky, in his 
inaugural address, delivered March 5, 1849, said: 

It shall be my study to recommend such constitutional measures to 
Congress as may be necessary and proper to secure encouragement and 
ee to the great interests of agriculture, commerce, and manu- 

Again, in his first and only annual message, he said: 


I recommend a revision of the tariff and its adjustment on a basis 
which may augment the revenues. I do not doubt the right or duty 
of Congress to encourage domestic industry, which is the great source of 
national as well as individual wealth and prosperity. I look to the 
wisdom and patriotism of Co ss for the option: of a system which 
may place home labor at least on a sure and permanent footing, and 
by due encouragement of manufactures give a new and increased stimu- 
lus to agriculture and promote the development of our vast resources 
and the extension of our commerce. Belleving that to the attainment of 
these en as well as to necessary augmentation of the revenue and 
the prevention of frauds, a system of specific duties Is best adapted, I 
strongly recommend to Congress the adoption of that system, fizing the 
duties at rates high enough to afford substantial and sufficient encour- 
agement to our own industry and at the same time so adjusted as to 
insure stability. 7 ` 

These statements of President Taylor are a candid exposition 
of the protective doctrine as held and inculcated by the Whig 
party, which had a large following in the South as well as in the 
North, and was no more to be characterized as a sectional party 
than was the Democratic party. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 
the idolized Whig leader, was preeminently an ardent and en- 
thusiastic protectionist and the ablest and most persuasive cham- 
pion of home industries in his day. For more than a generation 
he was the foremost exponent of what he termed “ the American 
system” of protection, whereunder he contended that the entire 
Nation should be profitably occupied in developing our limitless 
resources in all practicable lines, thus upbuilding on this con- 
tinent a great and free people, self-centered and self-supporting, 
happy, intelligent, and prosperous, the like of which the world 
had neyer seen before. 

EARLY SOUTHERN STATESMEN THOUGHT PROTECTION CONSTITUTIONAL AND 
SATISFACTORY, 

In none of the expressions quoted of the earlier Presidents 
from the South do we find any distrust on their part of the 
principle of protection, no hint of dissatisfaction with its work- 
ings, no suggestion for a repeal of the tariff laws, and no inti- 
mation of a need for their modification except to give them a 
more“ prompt and constant guardianship” and to assure “ addi- 
tional protection to those articles we are prepared to manufac- 
ture.“ Indeed, in Madison's elucidation we find a complete and 


perfect answer to that later school of statesmen in the South, 
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under the leadership of Mr. Calhoun, who developed the strange 
and divergent theory that tariff duties levied for purposes of 
protection, aside from mere revenue, were unconstitutional. 
Even Mr. Calhoun in the earlier days of his statesmanship was 
a vigorous protectionist. It was at a later date that, intent with 
a marvelous concentration upon the perpetuation and exploita- 
tion of slave labor—in the righteousness and fitness of which 
he implicitly belieyed—he invented and perfected with almost 
superhuman ingenuity that system of economic and political 
doctrine which embraced as cardinal factors inseparably bound 
together human slavery, state rights, nullification, secession, and 
free trade. 
RISE AND FALL OF THE FREE-TRADE IDEA IN THE SOUTH. 

As part of a system of policy founded and dependent upon 
involuntary slave labor, free trade was undoubtedly a sound 
principle as applied to the agricultural South, whose interest as 
such lay in cheap imports of goods manufactured abroad aud 
paid for with the products of the plantation operated by slave 
labor. But as a policy for the whole United States, bound to- 
gether in a coherent union, it was unsound and impracticuble, 
and the growing apprehension of that fact gave rise to “the 
irrepressible conflict” of interest and policy between the North 
and the South which grew to its dreadful culmination in armsas 
the years progressed. 

From the year 1830 to 1860, a period of thirty years, there 
was a gradual and progressive development of that doctrine in 
the South in almost exact ratio with the development of the 
twin theory of the right of secession or disunion. Both the- 
ories, it should be repeated, were inextricably interwoven with 
the increasing development of plantation-slave labor as contra- 
distinguished from free labor in the manifold and diversified in- 
dustries which now nourish our expanding civilization, From the 
moment when the philosophy of Mr. Calhoun gained ascendency 
in the South the Democratic party as then constituted be- 
came more and more committed to the advocacy of a tariff for 
revenue only, not for protection, while in that section the sup- 
port of the old protective doctrine of the fathers was remitted 
to the ranks of the Whigs until it became submerged and lost 
in the colossal civil conflict of 1861. So far, indeed, had the 
pendulum of southern thought swung at the beginning of that 
conflict in the direction of absolute free trade and implacable 
hostility to protection that the sons and grandsons of the early 
statesmen who helped to enact the first tariff law “for the en- 
couragement and protection of manufactures” deliberately in- 
corporated in the constitution of the southern confederacy a 
provision expressly prohibiting the imposition of any tax or 
tariff duty on foreign importations “to promote or foster any 
industry.” (Sec. 8, par. 1, Const. Southern Confederacy.) 

In the long titanic struggle that then ensued the theory of 
free trade, together with its underlying base in the Calhoun 
philosophy—the institution of slavery—was annihilated in the 
wreck and ruin of war, and the South on emerging from that 
unprecedented contest was stripped of all save honor, the reccrd 
of unexampled valor in the field and heroism at home, but so 
crippled, spent, and exhausted that it could not at once enjoy 
the freedom from the benumbing incubus of slavery, of which it 
had been forcibly relieved. 

It is not my purpose here to revive the memory of those 
harrowing five years of fratricidal strife, nor of the fifteen 
years of painful reconstruction that followed them. I simply 
refer to the cause and result of that huge tragedy in order to 
repeat the lesson that if ever a proud and mighty people suf- 
fered grievously beyond description in consequence of the pur- 
suit of an erroneous economic theory, it was the good people of 
the Southland. It is equally far removed from my purpose to 
cast an aspersion upon the name and fame of Calhoun and the 
doctrinaires who sincerely but mistakenly carried out his 
theories. My object is solely to emphasize for the benefit of my 
fellow-citizens of the South and the country at large the edify- 
ing fact that whereas the teachings of Calhoun, one southern 
statesman, led to unspeakable disaster, ruin, and misery, the 
contrary teachings of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Jackson, and Taylor, all southern statesmen at least equally 
distinguished and equally sincere, as exemplified in their cre- 
ative labors and their conduct of the Federal Government, and 
as followed by their Republican successors, have invariably led 
to success, happiness, wealth, and prosperity, and are still lead- 
ing unerringly in that direction. [Applause.] 

PROTECTION AN UNCHANGING PRINCIPLE. 

A true and correct economic principle, such as that underlying 
the policy of a protective tariff to a country situated and con- 
stituted as is the United States, is abstractly and immutably 
true at all times. It is automatic in its action. It is uniform 
and impersonal in its application, like the principle of gravita- 
tion, or that mysterious law of physics that holds the planets 
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in their courses. It is impartial in its operation, like the sun 
and the rain, shining and falling upon the broad earth, with its 
hills and valleys and plains, without distinction of artificial 
boundary lines between townships, counties, and States. Once 
true, it is always unchangeably true, yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. Provided conditions remain the same, the lapse of time 
makes no fundamental difference. The passage of a day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years are as one day. With it— 
An age shall fleet like 8 year; 
Its years as moments shall endure. 

The value of the policy of protection to domestic industry in 
all its forms was demonstrated in the South at the beginning 
of our history as a Nation, and its value during the past three 
decades, and especially to-day, I shall proceed presently to show. 
A protective tariff was beneficial in the days of Washington, 
of Adams, of Jefferson, of Madison, Monroe, Jackson, and Tay- 
Jor. It has been beneficial under all Republican Presidents— 
and they have all been protectionists—from Abraham Lincoln 
to William H. Taft. [Applause.] 

SOUTH RETURNING TO PROTECTION. 

The full realization of the truth of this reflection is gradu- 
ally dawning upon the progressive people of the South. Tradi- 
tions of the olden time still linger, and prejudices begotten of 
suffering and loss are difficult to remove. But they are steadily 
wearing out and are being forgotten. And already it is growing 
clear to the people of the South that, in turning from the bit- 
ter memories of the past generation and adopting the approved 
economic principles of to-day they are in reality only getting 
back to the safe and beaten highway which their immediate 
fathers had left, but which their grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers had trodden. The sound and successful economic 
principles of this present hour are precisely those of the 
founders and builders of the Republic, as I have shown, and 
in following these we are simply availing of the heritage estab- 
lished and bequeathed to us and to our children’s children from 
the beginning of our National Government. 

Let the dead past bury its dead. Over the issues of the 
past let us draw the veil. While we of the South revere 
the memories of our gallant confederate soldiers—in the 
care of whose graves the North now magnanimously shares— 
whose valor was demonstrated upon and whose blood christened 
unnumbered battlefields, yet we are proud to-day to take our 
place among our sister States in the glorious Union, one and 
inseparable. We of the South have set and are setting our faces 
cheerfully and hopefully toward a brighter day, and the new in- 
dustrial era that began in the South in 1880, under Republican 
economic policies derived from the wisdom of our forefathers, is 
growing more splendid and wonderful each year, evoking expres- 
sions of astonishment and delight from those who witness its 
visible manifestations. 

This is our time of thrift, of commerce, of art, and of science, 
And nature, our nursing mother, healeth the hurts of war. 
SOUTH’S MARVELOUS GROWTH. 


The growth of the South under protection has been marvel- 
ous, despite the opposition to it from most of its representa- 
tives, themselves distinct beneficiaries thereof. In all that in- 
dicates progress it has made giant strides. The present popu- 
lation of the South is estimated to be about 27,000,000. The 
area of the South is 850,000 square miles, of which 530,000 are 
agricultural land, 200,000 of which are improved. It is esti- 
mated that the value of the farm products this year will be 
one-fourth of the farm products of the entire country. 

Its principal raw materials are cotton, iron ore, timber, and 
fuels. In 1907 it produced, in round numbers, 12,000,000 bales, 
or 6,000,000,000 pounds, of cotton; 6,000,000 tons of cotton seed; 
6,000,000 tons of iron ore; 20,000,000,000 feet of lumber; and 
95,000,000 tons of coal. There were manufactured during the 
same period 1,000,000,000 pounds of cotton, or one-sixth of the 
total; 4,000,000 tons of cotton seed, two-thirds of the total; 
4,000,000 tons of pig iron, one-sixth of the total; and 9,000,000 
tons of coke. According to Mr. H. von Schon, an eminent con- 
sulting engineer of Detroit, the cotton manufacturing industries 
of the South now represent one-third of the total in the United 
States. In 1900 the total was one-fifth; in 1880, one-sixteenth. 

Mr. M. R. Campbell, geologist of the Geological Survey, pre- 
pared a map, which was published in May, 1908, showing that 
the known coal areas of the Southern States embrace a total of 
165,166 square miles, the original contents of which were 532,- 
438,000,000 short tons, of which 300,000,000,000 short tons are 
available and 1,800,000,000 have already been extracted. 

The mileage of railroads in the South increased 92.1 per cent, 
from 36,209 miles in 1887 to 67,556 miles in 1907, or an increase 
of 33,347 miles, equal to the entire mileage of the country at 
the close of the civil war. It is estimated that this increase 
gives steady employment at good wages to an army of 166,735 
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men, whose families number fully 750,000 persons. Increase in 
value of adjacent property, $5 an acre, has added 52,137, 408,000 
to the wealth of southern landowners. In step with this rail- 
road development, says Mr. W. J. Meaney, an expert statisti- 
cian, the farms of the South have been rehabilitated, her rich min- 
eral deposits opened, her forests tapped of their wealth, mills 
and factories have been put in operation, trade and commerce 
extended, the latest labor-saving and wealth-producing devices 
adopted. The manufactures of the South now exceed the agri- 
cultural products, and thus a complete change has been effected 
in the character of her industries. 

The following statement, prepared by Mr. Meaney, shows the 
marvelous development of the South within the past thirty 
years: 


Manufacturing capital 
Value of manufactures... 
Farm products-_-......--.. 
7 


In a recent interview Secretary Wilson, of the Department 
of Agriculture, in a comprehensive statement on agricultural 
conditions in the South, said: 

The business of agriculture has made wonderful progress throughout 
the whole United States in the last ten or twelve years. In this ad- 
vance the South has richly shared. The turning point of better prices 
for farm products came about 1897, and since that time the financial 
condition of the farmer has steadily improved. The production of cot- 
ton increased 53 per cent from 1896 to 1908 and the value of the crop 
133 r cent. An immense load of mortgage indebtedness has been 
lifted from southern plantations by this great advance in the value of 
cotton, and I see no reasons why the old conditions should ever return. 
The South has her feet solidly planted on an improved and improving 
agriculture, is sensible of past mistakes, and is greedily ahaor < bd the 
new knowledge that science has placed before her. 

In the words of President Taft, The South has become rich, 
and only the surface of her wealth has been scratched. Her 
growth has exceeded that of the rest of the country, and she is 
now in every way sharing in its prosperity.” 

Hon. John Barrett, Director of the International Bureau of 
American Republics, in an article on the meaning of the Panama 
Canal to the South, said: 


The South has within the past few years experienced a great awaken- 
ing. Anyone making a trip through the regions below the Ohio River 
will have this truth emphasized in the most astonishing way when he 
sees the great improvements already accomplished or projected in every 
direction, The South has become one of the great factors in the growing 
strength of the Nation, and the natural resources have only begun to be 
appreciated. Already they are hay oa) to reach out for something be- 
sides local markets. The coal and iron are going all over the country. 
The output of the factories is sold farther and farther away from home, 
ane these products must be exchanged for products originating else- 
where. 


If we take the period from 1S97 to 1907, we observe that the 
capital invested in southern manufacturing enterprises bas ac- 
tually doubled within that period; twice as many spindles go 
their ceaseless rounds, sending their products to all parts of 
the civilized world; twice as much homemade coke enters to 
make twice as much homemade pig iron, as was made ten years 
ago. Within that period the value of farm products, lumber 
products, and mineral products in the Sonth has doubled, 
while the resources of our national banks have increased more 
than 100 per cent, and yet our development has only just begun. 
We need more railroads, we need more industries, we need a 
larger population, we need more home markets; in short, we 
need the diversified industries with the resultant good that 
would be brought about by the maintenance of truly protective 
principles. It is no wonder, therefore, that we have looked with 
deep concern upon any change in our tariff system or its appli- 
eation that might injuriously affect our material condition. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? It 
has been stated on the floor that the decline in the yalue of 
hides was on account of the tariff agitation during the last 
two years. I will make the question as short as I can and ask 
if it is not on account of the panic which existed, involving 
failures to the extent of $679,000,000 in the last year, that has 
made the value of hides decline from 14 cents to 6 cents a 
pound—twice as much as they were worth in 1890? 

Mr. SLEMP. That panic was world wide. 

Mr. WEISSE. It is certainly not on account of agitation? 

Mr. SLEMP. I do not think that it will be necessary for me 
to deal with that in a speech on an altogether different line. 

Mr. WEISSE. You spoke about the prosperity of the coun- 
try. I wanted to know if all this shutting down of factories 
and all the idle workmen were not on account of the panic and 
the Dingley bill? 

Mr. SLEMP. No, sir. The panic, which was å money panic, 
doubtless caused some industrial depression, but the Dingley 
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law, in my judgment, had nothing whatever to do with it. 
The effects of the panic—thanks to the prompt remedial meas- 
ures adopted both by the Secretary of the Treasury and by 
Congress—were soon dissipated in this country. That panic 
has been described as having been largely “a state of mind,” 
and, as I said, it was universal. While we have recovered from 
it in part, full recovery, I think, has been delayed, not by the 
operation of the Dingley bill, but by agitation for a revision 
of it. The effects of the panic of 1907 are still painfully ap- 
parent abroad. 
SOUTH'S DEMAND FOR PROTECTION. 

But to resume: Coincidently with this development, and as a 
most logical conclusion therefrom, has been a change in the at- 
titude of the South toward protective principles. It realizes that 
it needs their application to its situation in order to give it the 
further industrial development which that policy has given the 
North and West. This is best exemplified by the statements of 
southern men in the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. No Democratic legal doctrinaires appeared before the 
committee advising that protection as a policy was uncon- 
stitutional. Can it be possible that constitutional theory has 
yielded to candid reflections on the gradual enrichment of the 
South, in which each and all participate? 

No sooner was the result of the recent presidential election 
announced than southern lumber interests, cotton interests, 
citrus interests, tobacco and peanut interests, barytes, mica, 
tannin, coal, and iron interests became active. Boards of trade, 
business men’s organizations, chambers of commerce, fruit 
growers’ and cotton growers’ associations, lumbermen’s clubs, 
and similar commercial bodies met and protested against the 
lowering of the tariff, and many asked for higher duties. My 
sympathy is with every one of these interests that have made 
such appeals, and I do not care to make many refinements of 
thought as to distinctions between a competitive and a prohibitive 
protective tariff when the life and existence of an American 
industry is at stake, 

I will insert at the end of my remarks extracts from the 
hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means; also let- 
ters, resolutions, and so forth, showing a general demand 
throughout the South for protection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

REPUBLICAN GAINS IN THE SOUTH. 

Mr. SLEMP. This growing demand for protection in the 
South is reflected in the recent national political contest, in 
which the principal gains made by the Republican party were in 
the South. Examining the results of that contest, we observe 
that Republican gains were registered in eight Southern States 
and Democratic loss sustained in eight Democratic States. 
Three Republican Congressmen from North Carolina, two addi- 
tional Republicans, and some from Missouri (one of whom was 
formerly a Democratic Representative) are here for the first 
time to advocate the cause of protection, not only for their own 
districts, but as a great American national policy. 

DEMOCRATIC CRITICISM OF PAYNE BILL, 

The demand for protection in the South is still further made 
evident from the fact that the Democratic leaders in the House 
instead of preparing a tariff bill on the basis of tariff for 
revenue only, omitting entirely the protective feature in keep- 
ing with the declarations of their Denver platform, have con- 
tented themselyes with a perfunctory criticigm of some few 
details of the present Payne bill. Had they presented such a 
bill the country, and particularly the South, could have known, 
through proposed changes in schedules and articles proposed 
to be taxed and those proposed to be admitted free, what is 
really meant by a tariff bill for revenue only. Would not it 
have been a part of political wisdom to present such a bill in 
response to the many requests coming from the South if the 
tariff-for-revenue-only theory be economically correct and all 
these demands for protection both a delusion and a snare, or 
is it safer for the Democrats to say that we are all, Democrats 
and Republicans alike, protectionists of different degrees of 
intensity, remembering that there are gradations even in 
heaven; and, following the line of cleavage indicated by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpEerwoop] in his competitive and 
prohibitive theory. 

The Richmond News-Leader, a paper haying a large circula- 
tion in Virginia and Democratic in faith, has this wholesome 
advice to give to the Democratic Members of this House: 

ADVICE TO THE DEMOCRATS. 
[From the Richmond News-Leader.] 


The Democrats can gain nothing by standing back and hurling fierce 
and fine rhetoric at measures suggested by the Republicans. They 
should do one of two things. They should go to work heartily and 
earnestly to es the Republicans cure the defects in the tariff bill, as 
presented, and to make it acceptable to the country, or they should 
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construct a better bill and bring it in as a Democratic measure, repre- 
senting the ability and principles of the Democratic party. If they do 
not intend to do elther of these, the next best thing for them to do is 
to zeep ther mouths shut and let people who are not afraid to do busi- 
ness do it. 


DEMOCRATS WITH “ PROTECTIVE PROCLIVITIES ” FOR LOCAL PRODUCTS, 

I believe the true attitude of the southern Democratic Con- 
gressman, at least deep down in his heart, is responsive to the 
sentiment expressed by a distinguished Member of the House 
from Florida [Mr. Lamar] when he said before the Ways and 
Means Committee: 

I am a Democrat from a Democratic State with protective pro- 
clivities for Florida products. 

I think there are some here from Virginia with protective 
proclivities for Virginia products—peanuts and tobacco, for ex- 
ample. Some from Louisiana for rice and sugar, and some from 
all over the South for lumber. 

It does not require a great stretch of the imagination to sup- 
pose that, sooner or later, a broader vision will come to these 
gentlemen, and that they would have protection not alone for 
their state products, but would also apply this protection na- 
tionally and have protection for all American products. We 
no longer hear from the South that protection is robbery, as 
declared in a recent Democratic national platform, but we do 
hear about the inequitable distribution of the benefits of pro- 
tection. Horned protectionists and robber barons may be stalk- 
ing through the land with evil designs against all mankind, 
but since we have entertained a few of them in the South, 
others are cordially invited to follow. We do not feel quite 
so unfriendly to our northern neighbor who puts his money 
in a southern factory, gives employment to our laborers, and 
a home market for our farm products, as we did when, forty- 
five years ago, we were trying to keep him out of Richmond. 
President Taft aptly said, in Atlanta, January 18, 1909: 


The man who is prosperous and successful forgets his traditional 
enmities and causes of bitterness and yields easily to the conciliatory 
advances of his neighbors. ° 


THE SOUTHERN DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSMAN’S DILEMMA, 


And when our good southern people themselyes try the same 
experiment of building a factory—and many of them have done 
so—and a revision of the tariff is announced, forthwith they 
write their Congressman, usually a modern-day Democrat, and 
ask him for protection, I imagine they get a reply something 
like this: “You know I am a Democrat and have made 
speeches all my life against the protective tariff principle. 
But I must confess that my views have undergone some change, 
and I now have ‘protection proclivities’ for products in my 
own district. What you demand is contrary to our Democratic 
platform declaration, but is essential to us locally, as a busi- 
ness proposition. Without appearing to be inconsistent, which 
really I am not, I believe we can get the desired protec- 
tion by a duty, apparently for revenue only, or one simply 
for competitive protection. I have never had opportunity pub- 
licly to favor this sort of protection, because, during campaigns 
when, in order to preserve the purity of our race, I have given 
exclusive attention to the ‘negro question.’ ” 

We realize their political dilemma, and while their incon- 
sistencies may be amusing, yet I feel they ought to be pitied 
rather than censured. But why should the cry of our southern 
interests for help in the way of fostering protection be lost to 
the ear of the great Republican party because, forsooth, that 
call has had to come mainly through Democratic channels? The 
Republican party has a great opportunity to do a just and mag- 
nanimous act, the effect of which will be not only life-giving 
to these industries and uplifting to a great Nation, but the 
consequence of which will be far-reaching to the advancement 
of the benign policies of our party among these people. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, addressing myself to the particular 
measure before the House and the country, permit me to say 
that the Ways and Means Committee has in general done its 
duty, and done it well. I for one am desirous of extending to 
them my own and of invoking for them from others a broad 
and generous review of their labors, a view, also, which will 
be free from provincial circumspection or individual interest. 
Everything that is protective in the bill has my heartiest ap- 
proval, and what criticism I venture at all is that in many 
cases we have not secured the measure of protection actually 
needed by our industries, and to which they are entitled by 
every consideration of equity and fair dealing. 

OPPOSED TO FREE IRON ORE, COAL, LUMBER, AND HIDES. 


The tendency toward free raw materials, referred to by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] as iron ore, coal, 
lumber, and hides, I greatly deplore and most heartily disap- 
prove. The whole theory of free raw materials is that the 
manufacturing interests shall be permitted to secure them here 
or abroad as cheaply as possible in order that they may be the 
better able to compete in the world’s markets, and that in our 
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own eduntry the ultimate consumer of the finished product may 
buy more cheaply. 

It has been well said that one man’s raw material is another 
man’s finished product, and the motives seem to me purely 
selfish that would give to the manufacturers the home market 
of goods and not give the producers of raw material the home 
market of raw materials. Likewise, nothing can be more absurd 
than to predicate independence of goods upon dependence for 
materials of which to make them. The drawback principle, 
which allows a remission of duty on foreign raw material 
when that material, made into finished products by American 
labor, is exported, should be all the advantage that the American 
manufacturer should ask in regard to raw materials which we 
ean or do produce. He can thus enter the markets of the 
world with all the advantages that foreign cheaper raw material 
can give him; but I enter my protest against giving them our 
home markets, with the producers of our raw materials in open 
competition with the cheaper labor of foreign countries. I 
submit that the man who extracts ore from the bowels of the 
earth is as much entitled to protection as the man who works it 
into pigs and into shapes above ground. This wise provision 
has been a part of the American system of protection, and it is 
Republican doctrine as well. It was preached in recent po- 
litical campaigns by Republicans and enunciated in the Re- 
publican text-book for the congressional campaign of 1906, at 
which time many Members of this House were elected for the 
first time. I quote the following from that text-book: 


When it is understood that a considerable more than half of the 
value of our products in manufacturing is made up of the value of 
ed “raw material,” and that fully two men are employed upon 

the preparation of that raw material where one man works in turning 
it into the finished product, it will be seen what a delusion is the 
free-trade cry for free raw material, or even cheap raw material. We 


have free cotton, and yet we buy $50,000,000 worth of cotton goods 
from abroad. lan free raw material and cheap labor, and 
yet we have her in the possession of foreign markets. There is 


no example in all history where free or cheap raw material and cheap 
labor has any advan whatever over our own-system of protection 
to all our labor and all our industries. In every section of the country, 
fortunately for our people, the predominant party to-day is har- 
monious and united upon the central idea of main g a protective 
tariff. A mere handful, however, of the Republican party has been 
asking that the duty be removed or reduced upon certain materials 

ring into the products of their own locality. It is believed that this 
demand has been made more for litical than economical results. 
We have heard perhaps more of free hides than of anything else, 
though some have asked for free lumber, free wool pulp, and free coal. 
It is not claimed by those who asked for free hides that consumers 
would get their boots and shoes for a single cent less in price. It is 
not promised that the laborers in that industry would get a cent more 
in wages. There is but one inference, then, and that is that if any- 
one gained any ep esa H it would wholly into the pockets of the 
manufacturers, and yet it can read 7 be shown that even that could 
not be true, for the demand for their wares would fall off from the 
consumers, who would lose the benefit of the moderate tarif now 
imposed upon the material which they sell. 


As a broad nation-wide protective principle, we should advo- 
cate the free importation of both raw and finished products, 
which we do not produce, and the protection of both raw and 
finished products which we can produce. This principle was 
carried out under the Dingley bill very effectively. We placed 
a duty on tin plate and allowed the raw product—blocked tin 
to come in free of duty, because we mined no tin, and a duty on 
tin would neither help nor injure anyone; but we do mine 
$60,000,000 worth of iron ore a year, and hence there was a 
duty on that product, as well as on the finished product of iron 
and steel. In order to build up a great domestic silk industry 
which employs 65,000 wage-earners and turns out an annual 
product valued at over $100,000,000, and because we produce no 
raw silk at home, we allow $60,000,000 worth of raw silk to 
enter our ports free; but we place a duty on every pound of 
imported wool which goes into the manufacture of our 
$400,000,000 worth of woolen goods, and as a result of so do- 
ing, out of the $232,000,000 of raw materials used in this coun- 
try, but $13,000,000 is imported wool. Cinnamon oil and pepper- 
mint oil are both raw materials, and while we allow cinnamon 
oil to come in free of duty, because we can not produce it our- 
selves, we tax pepperment oil 50 cents a pound in order to pro- 
tect home producers in New York and Michigan. 

This same principle, while in some respects doubtless has 
been a basis for consideration in the Payne bill, yet in other 
respects the principle has undoubtedly been violated. I am 
fully conscious that the Republican party is committed to tariff 
revision, and by many this is construed to mean a reduction in 
tariff rates. The underlying principle, however, of this reduc- 
tion would not be to simply reduce the tariff rates in all cases 
for the sake of reduction, but only to reduce them in cases 
where the reduction can be borne by the industries affected, 
and in no case should the reduction destroy or cripple an 
American industry. 


No better application of this idea can be had than in the 
case of the iron ore and pig iron schedules as arranged in the 
Payne bill. 


I beg now to call attention, Mr. Chairman, to a letter I 
haye received on this subject from Mr. Horace L. Haldeman, 
second vice-president of the Pulaski Iron Company, which sets 
out clearly and forcibly the effect of free iron ore and the re- 
duction of duty on pig iron so far as our section is concerned. 

I beg also to file as a part hereof a letter I have received 
from the Low Moor Iron Company of Virginia with reference 
to the same thing. 


I wish also to file a letter from the Tug River Lumber Com- 
pany to me of March 22, and one from the Oakes Lumber Com- 
pany of March 22, with reference to the tariff on lumber. 

I could also, no doubt as every other Congressman could do, 
file numbers of protests in regard to the various changes con- 
templated in the bill. I only file these, however, because they 
are illustrative of the kind received, and because they repre- 
sent a policy that it seems to me ought to be carried out not 
only for the Southern States, but for the entire section of the 
country. 

EVERY CONSUMER A PRODUCER AND EVERY PRODUCER A CONSUMER. 

We hear much about the ultimate consumer. In our anxiety 
to benefit him let us not forget the ultimate producer. Every 
consumer is a producer and every producer a consumer, 
While we are answering the demands of one for cheaper goods, 
let us not destroy the market of the other. To sell at all, even 
cheaply, is predicated upon the ability to purchase. Let us 
guard, therefore, the interests of all American producers as 
well as all American consumers. Failure to recognize this 
principle in the Wilson bill was chiefly responsible for the 
period of industrial depression that followed its enactment. 
The features of the pending bill relating to free raw materials 
will, I hope, be open to amendment. : 


RAW MATERIALS SHOULD BEAR ONLY PROPORTIONATE REDUCTION. 


Before leaying this branch of the subject, I will read an arti- 
cle appearing in the Lynchburg (Va.) News, editorial column, 
which expresses my own personal views, particularly with 
reference to the difficulty of the consumer in even participating 
in the ultimate cheapening of production through the operation 
of free raw materials: 


FREE RAW MATERIALS—A PROTEST IN BEHALF OF COAL AND IRON INTER- 
ESTS OF VIRGINIA. 


Should the Payne bill when finally enacted retain its present pro- 
visions in regard to free raw material, the result will be that various 
manufacturing interests will be enabled to produce at less cost than is 
now the case. With duty-free coal, timber, and iron ore, they will 
Pies i hold the key to the situation, in so far as the benefits of the new 
tarif bill are concerned, for it will be for them to say whether the 
saying they realize in the cost of production will be reflected in the 
price of the product when sold to the consumer. Are the American 
people wil to have these interests vested with such power? Are 

5 pre) to approve legislation which in essential leaves it 
with one class of producers to determine to what extent, if any, the 
public shall enjoy its of tarif reduction? 

This question was made the subject of exhaustive discussion when the 
Wilson bill was pending, and the proves ia inyolving free raw mate- 
rial was presented. At that time all southwest V a rang with 
protest. e coal, iron, and timber interests in that territory were 
regarded as being threatened solely in behalf of the manufacturers who 
used coal, iron ore, or timber in turning out their wares. Certain inter- 
ests were to stand between the consumers and the raw material—on the 
one hand enjoying free trade in what they bought and on the other 
enjoying protection upon what they sold. 

It strikes us that the Payne bill follows very closely these same in- 
consistent and indefensible lines and that those interested in the devel- 
opment of the country’s resources, as well as the eral public, have 
just right of complaint thereat. A fair tariff reduction on raw material, 
accompanied by corresponding tariff reductions upon the products into 
which raw material en would indicate a principle in which at least 
the element of justice resi ; but that policy does not seem to find any- 
thing like a reasonable degree of recognition in the provisions of the 
Payne measure. 


It seems to me that instead of removing the duty entirely 
from our raw materials we should simply permit them to share 
in the reduction proportionately and not take off the duty en- 
tirely. " 

_ FREE COAL AND IRON ORE. 


The proponents of free coal propose to open the New England 
market, where there are 57,941 manufacturing establishments, 
to Canadian coal, in return for the market in the Province of 
Ontario, where there are only 6,543 manufacturing establish- 
ments. They propose to exchange a market where there are 
5,592,017 people for a market where there are 2,182,947 people. 
The proponents of free iron ore, absolutely disregarding any dif- 
ference in labor cost in this country and elsewhere, the principle 
on which this Payne bill is supposed to be framed, and disre- 
garding any revenue to be derived from foreign importations, 
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base their reasons for admitting iron ore free on the ground that 
the present iron-ore importations are so very small as not to 
affect our markets, being at the present time only 2 per cent of 
the total. There is nothing to show that an importation of 
20 per cent of our iron-ore consumption would not affect seri- 
ously, if not disastrously, many of our iron-ore industries. By 
similar fallacious reasoning they argue that hides are raw 
material, but wool is not; that coke is raw material, but zinc 
spelter is not. In urgent need of revenue they propose to lose 
$3,000,000 on hides, $400,000 on iron ore, $1,000,000 on coal and 
coke, $700,000 on lumber, and make up for it in other ways, 
such as a tax on teas, pepper, cocoa, chocolate, probably coffee, 
and on inheritances. I had rather see an additional tax placed 
on beer, and a stamp tax on proprietary medicines, telegrams, 
bonds, stock certificates, and the like. And this process would 
yield infinitely greater revenue without hurting a single in- 
dustry. 

It has been urged that the principle of free raw materials 
should be adopted in order to conserve our natural resources. 
As a national policy this is commendable. Yet it should not be 
done at the expense or destruction of American industries. 
Even this argument, however, is not applicable to hides. The 
hide is one of the farmer's finished products, capable of annual 
reproduction, and the loss occasioned by the remoyal of the duty 
would fall on him as the ultimate producer. 


DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES OF SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA. 


This provision. for free raw materials has another aspect. 
The South is rich beyond measure in so-called “raw materials“ 
and primary products. I represent a district, Mr. Chairman—the 
Ninth Virginia—that now produces practically all the coal that is 
mined in the State of Virginia, having an area of coal deposits 
alone estimated by the Geological Survey as approximating over 
1,500 square miles, from which is fed the hungry mouths of thou- 
sands of coke ovens that dot the hillsides and valleys; that 
has within its limits seven iron furnaces, four barytes mills, 
several tanneries, several extract plants, one pulp mill, great de- 
posits of iron ore, zinc, gypsum, barytes, limestone, and marble, 
and large bodies of standing timber—a splendid agricultural 
country, from which is shipped annually approximately seventy- 
five to one hundred thousand head of cattle, nearly 200,000 
lambs, and many carloads of hogs, and, besides supplying home 
demands, large quantities of farm products. In no part of this 
country have we seen exemplified the effect of diversified in- 
dustries any more than we have in this section of Virginia. The 
mills are literally located in close proximity to the farms. Near 
the coal and coke plants, near the iron furnaces, near the zinc 
furnaces are fertile valleys inhabited by a prosperous and con- 
tented people, who are thus afforded a home market for their 
agricultural products. Practically all the development in south- 
west Virginia has occurred since 1897, and I dare say there is 
no section in all the Southland that has developed more rapidly 
under the protection afforded by the Dingley tariff bill than this 
immediate section of Virginia. 

In behalf of this enterprising and progressive section of the 
South, which illustrates the possibilities of southern develop- 
ment, I most earnestly appeal for a just measure of encourage- 
ment, and protection for our raw materials as well as for our 
manufactured products. 


AN APPEAL FOR FAIR PLAY AND JUSTICE FOR THE SOUTH. 


Will the North and the East and the West, now more hap- 
pily advanced than the South in their manufacturing enter- 
prises, but less favored as to raw materials, reverse their past 
policy and favor the withdrawal from the South of protection 
for those products of the mine, field, and forest, in which the 
South is most vitally interested and from which they them- 
selves have grown rich? Having in a measure themselves 
passed the raw-material stage, while the South has not, will 
those sections abandon the ground they have hitherto main- 
tained, when it was to their advantage so to do, and advocate 
now a policy that will injure and retard the activities of the 
South, operating in the self-same products upon which they 
themselves haye enjoyed protection? We do not believe it. 
In asking that the rate on lumber, coal, iron ore, and hides, 
so-called “raw materials,” be*restored, or at least be only pro- 
portionately reduced, I have in mind what I conceive to be the 
interest of the whole country as well as of the South, for we 
have a country now one in all its parts. And I base this appeal 
upon the broad Americanism always to be found in the atti- 
tude of the Republican party upon an economic policy that 
has hitherto been recognized as one of our party tenets, upon 
the necessities of our situation, and upon the principles of 
eternal justice. [Prolonged applause.] 


APPENDIX, 


Letter of Mr. Horace L. Haldeman, second vice-president of 
the Pulaski Iron Company, in part as follows: 


+ © œ Free iron ore means a loss of revenue to the Government, 
with no benefit to the consumer of pig iron, but a loss to labor, the 
mine owner, and transportation lines in this country. The rigs d ap- 
parent benefit derived through free iron cre would be to the blast fur- 
naces near tide water, which, owing to their situation, no longer have 
an ore or fuel supply near and are unable to compete during periods of 
depression with the blast furnaces that do have such facilities, with 
short hauls for the raw materials, and were for that reason erected at 
such points. The blast-furnace owners near tide admit, when pressed, 
that ey do not purpose reducing ed ag of pig iron to the con- 
sumer to correspond with the duty saved on free ore, as in that case 
they would derive no benefit themselves; therefore, as the consumer of 
pig iron does not use iron ore, these would be no gain to him through 
free ore and a loss of revenue to the Government and trade of other 
regions of this country to support an artificial condition. The supply 
of iron ore in the United States is so great that the argument of the 
necessity for raw material does not enter into the question. The price 
of pig iron is governed not by the furnaces near tide, but by the com- 
petition of the furnaces in various other regions haying the raw ma- 
terial near, among which are those of Virginia and Alabama, notwith- 
as the high freight rates on pig iron of from $3 to $4.60 per ton. 

The tide furnaces simply follow the others in price so long as they 
can; therefore the consumer of pig iron near tide, who neither buys nor 
mines iron ore, would derive no benefit either as to supply nor price 
of pig iron through free fron ore. About one-half of the product of 
the blast furnaces in Virginia is marketed in Pennsylvania, New York, 
and the New England States. As the value of the iron ore in the 
ground in Virginia only 3 about 25 cents per ton, any reduc- 
tion in cost would have to at the expense of labor, which, as shown 
by the brief of Mr. Joseph G. Butler, 20. to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House filed January „ 1909, runs in Virginia from 
$2.05 to 82.30 per.ton of ore. 

The foreign ore imported into this country under existing duties 
amounted to 1,229,168 tons in 1907. 


With reference to pig iron, I again quote from the letter of 
Mr. Haldeman: 


The duty on pig iron should not be reduced below $4 per ton, which 
is far from excessive. We do not believe that there is at present any 
region in this country that can place pig iron at tide at a less than 
actual cost of $17 per ton. The best of foreign pig iron, including $4 
duty, can be delivered here at $18 per ton, allowing a good profit to the 

roducer, and, during seasons of industrial depression at much lower 
gures. It is claimed by reliable authority that German pig iron can 
now be delivered at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, or Baltimore 
without any loss to the producer at $15.21 per ton, and English iron 
at $15.98, including $4 duty. The greatest competition we have to 
fear is from Germany, where industrial conditions are weak. The 
United States would be an attractive 2 ground for German sur- 
lus stock, even at prices which would yield less than the cost of pro- 
uction there. 

If you will refer to the brief of Mr. Joseph G. Butler, jr., above 
mentioned, 3 will note that from the reports furnished him the 
cost of all labor to produce a ton of pig iron in Virginia, ineluding 
that for the ore, fuel, and limestone entering into the same, but ex- 
eluding that for transportation, ran from $6.22 to $9.42. Every ton 
of forel iron that takes the place of Virginia fron means the labor 
alone of your State would lose that much, exclusive of the losses of 
the manufacturers and transportation companies. 

A portion of the trade could be saved to our country if we went back 
to the wage scale of past years, but to do so at present would mean 
that the laborer could not decently support his family. When trade is 
prosperous foreign pig iron is freely imported. The presene duty is 
sufficiently low to prevent excessive prices here, and the Government 
derives a duty of $4 per ton. 

The result will be that the only interest deriving any material bene- 
fit in the end from the reduction in the tariff below $4 will be the 
foreign producers of pig iron, with the risk to us of financial disaster, 
which, if that should unfortunately occur, will enable the foreigner to 
later advance prices after killing our industries. The argument of 
Abraham Lincoln would here apply when he said: 

“Tf I understand the tariff question, when we buy a ton of rails 
abroad we get the rails and the foreigner gets the money; but when we 
. a ton of rails at home we get both the rails and the money.“ 

he new tariff practically eliminates the duty on scrap iron, as it Is 
reduced from $4.50 to 50 cents per ton. This means that our country 
woua become the dumping ground for scrap for the rest of the entire 
wor 


The same general principle is involved in the coal schedule, 
which, under certain conditions likely to be accepted by the 
Canadian government, is to be placed on the free list. I beg, 
in reference thereto, and as an expression of my own views on 
this subject, to again quote from the letter of Mr. Haldeman: 


The reciprocity clause for bituminous coal, eliminating the duty on 
same, will injurious to the Virginians. This change is in the interest 
of western Penhsylvania coal operators who, desire to reach Cenadian 
points distant from British provincial coal mines. This policy would 
enable the latter to have free trade for coal in New England, where a 
very large tonnage is shipped from the Virginias and none from western 
Pennsylvania. 
These Pennsylvania interests are also at this time endeavoring to 
force the Virginias’ coals out of the Lake trade through the manipula- 
| tion of ari railway interests by an advance by our lines of freights 
from the Virginias to the Lakes to an excessive rate, the effect of which 
would be that we could not retain the trade, and the cost to the con- 
| sumer would be increased. The railways are now considering the ques- 
| tion and have intimated the advance would be made. ‘The rates now 
| paid are the highest that have ever been in existence, and there is no 
necessity for the advance, other than to force our coal out of this mar- 
ket in the same manner that it has already been forced out of some 
markets and attempted to be out of others. 
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It seems to us that the interests of 
that its Representatives in Congress should feel compelled to rise above 


rtisanism. 
Pave trust this country will not abandon a tariff policy that has made 
it the atest and the envy of the world and rn to policies that 
have A roven disastrous and which Europe is now, or contem- 
plating, abandoning. 


nia now at stake are so vital 


Tue Low Moor IRON COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, 
Low Moor, Va., March 22, 1909. 
Hon. C. B. SLEMP, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Siz: I wish to thank you for H. R. 1438 and for your letter 
calling attention to same. 

The Virginia furnaces are very much interested in the retention of the 
duties on pig iron and iron ore. In the brief submitted by Mr. Joseph 
C. Butler to the Ways and Means Committee, there were letters from 
three Virginia furnace com ies, going into the question of show- 
ing the necessity of protection for our eastern seaboard trade. e re- 
port was by the Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Company, one by our own 
company, and one by a company “south of the Mason and Dixon line,” 
which, Tanderstan was the laski Company. I do not have a copy 
of Mr. Butler’s brief or I would send it to you. 

Although in the northern district and in Alabama there has been a 
great increase in the production of pig iron in the last ten years, I do 
not know of a single new furnace ha been built in V a. This 
speaks for itself of the uncertainties making pig iron Virginia. 
In other words, it is proof that there is not sufficient profit in the busi- 
ness in Virginia to warrant additions to the number of furnaces which 


re built prior to ten years a 
"Dorme the present 3 fully ht-tenths of the Virginia pig 
iron has been sold in the eastern territory. 
Virginia furnaces are located at such a distance from tidewater that 
it is not probable that they will be able to use imported ores if same 
de free of duties. e other hand, it would 


fron with r ore, and place 
8 at present to 


er in 
are to-day N pig iron in Lynchburg at lower prices than we 


— 
the Virginia furnaces at a grea 


can e and deliver iron there. 

As you are money aware, the rr diem laborers the Vir- 
ginia — as low as it should be, considering cost of living, and 
with an active demand for labor there would be a ed shortage in 


Yours, truly, E. C. Means, General Manager. 


As to lumber, the following letters are illustrative of the 
situation ; 


Tuc River LUMBER COMPANY, 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn., March 22, 1909. 
Hon. C. B. SLEMP, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sin: We our 22 of the 17th 
pally hemlock and low-grade 

Removing the duty on any portion of it at this time will work 
hi he hem stum 


which you are familiar. 
the stumpage stands us $2 
whatever in the manufacture of hem! with a protective 
tariff of $2 per thousand; iaria Br tariff will let in from foreign 


companies a great deal o ma , or lumber that can be substi- 
tuted for hemlock, yellow pine, and low-grade oak and chestnut, and, 
in our opinion, it would have the effect of reducing the price hem- 
lock a more than $2 per thousand. 
It n can be done but reduce the tariff on lumber, we 
that it should be removed gradually; that is, at the rate of 25 cents 
th each year, until the reduction a upon has been 


it is possible, 


Yours, truly, Tuc River LUMBER COMPANY, 


OAKES LUMBER Company (INCORPORATED), 
Gladys, Va., March 22, 1909. 
Hon. C. B. SLEMP, 


‘House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DrAR MR. SLEMP: We have your letter of the 17th, asking for our 
Pane on the question of the proposed reduction of the tariff on sawed 


r. 
In reply thereto we to state that the lumber situation with us 

and others similarly situa is this: The southern mills 
umber than we can find a local market for, so that in order to keep 
lus product we must sell 


F. 


thus compelling 
our local markets with cut-throat competition and ruinous prices. 

iness is one of the principal industries 
that business is dest: believe it will be by the 


proposed will mean great loss to those of us 
who have already invested timber lands, as well as the loss 
of employment to man 
facturin 

Then, too, the 
pose of them except 


ig lumber and lumber 
farm 


at a great sacrifice, and as these people 
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brunt of tariff duties more heavily in rtion to the benefits th 

2 Cpe aed other, og ae that they should tays the burden 
lized as possible tting some 

what they have to onli 1 85 Na ARES ee 


In short, it seems to us that if we are to pay protection prices to 
northern manufacturers for what we buy of them, it is no more than 
7 hor the 1 1 pa Soy Cheeses ar 5 — — — . they buy of us. 

ou suecesstu our efto: our 0 
are, with ‘best —— z Po} 


Very truly, yours, 


OAKES LUMBER Company (INCORPORATED). 


By W. T. Oakes, Secretary-Treasurer, 


SOUTHERN DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSMEN URGE PROTECTION. 


{Extracts from statements of Mr. William B. Lamar, a Representative 
from the State of Florida.] 

I am a Democrat and resent a Democratic State, with protectio: 

8 3 Florida pronunte 5 i s 7 
nder the uences o e Dingley tariff unquestionably the price of 

tobacco was raised in my district and in the southern part of . — 
where they have wn a tremendous amount of domesticated Sumatra 
tobacco, nder that element of protection afforded our people many 
8 2 5 engaged in that business in my district and the vicinity baye 

I stand squarely on the ground that since the American people haya 
not — from the principle of protection to 3 ustries, 
then, as a Representative from a State which raises an article which 
will be directly in competition with an article from Egypt, raised with 
Egyptian labor and skill and science, I simply want to say that so 
far as this article is concerned I want to vote against that Egyptian 
cotton so as to prevent its importation into this country. So tos ag 
that policy is to be continued I want a reasonable protection to tha 
poops of my district and I want them to get the advantages inuring 
to the people of the North and West through this protective policy. 

Mr. GAINES. Su e come out of this committee twa 
bills, one con g the protection that you ask for now, and the 
other a bill for revenue only, which one would you support? 

Mr. Lamar. I would support the one granting protection to cotton. 
I had a bill before this committee to that effect. I will answer some 
uestions propounded by Zax distinguished friend from Missouri, Mr. 

LARK, and say that you should protect our citrus fruit. When the 
committee begins slashing the duty on steel or on zine made in the 


State of Missouri, or when the committee slashing, either hori- 
zontally or icular' other article, then it will be all 
to i r eagai tar ia 7 = 


The doctrine of the Republican party has been that American indus- 
tries can be expanded under a protective tariff, and that it will re- 
sult in direct to the producer and consumer; and I simply make 
an appeal for t treatment for this article and others grown in the 
States of Florida, Geo: and North Carolina, which States have not 
at the present time cient margins between the costs of production 
and the prices as against foreign competition. The 
sufficient amount to tee some profit over and above 
production as against the foreigner. If the minority of the committee 
are not in favor of this proposition, I should be pleased to have the 
r consider it. 

Mr. HILL. Has it ever been proposed to pow this sea-island cotton 
anywhere else in order to meet the demand 

r. LAMAR. I am that they raise 5,000 bales of this cotton 

to-day in my State, and that they have not sufficient profit on the arti- 
cle to meet the cost of production. 


resentative in 


(Extracts from statement of Hon. Frank CLARK, a 
C the State of 


0 from the Second Congressional District 
Florida.] 


it have, in my opinion, forever 
the indirect scheme of taxation, viz, the levy and 
1 Into this country 
from foreign lands. ly of the opinion that 
this matter ought to be removed from the domain of partisa: 
and hereafter treated as a business ition, 
or other proper tribunal created to deal dh It. 


MEMORIAL NO. 2. 


Memorial to the Congress of the United States, asking that a duty 
of at least 10 cents pound be levied on all importations of Egyptian 
and et long-sta: cotton brought into the United States as raw 
ma 

Whereas the present price of In etapi or sea-Island cotton is below 
the standard table production and has for some years 


so 
t, causing a area of our State to be uncultivated and our 
interests to : and 
Whereas the li: of protection to American interests, if to be 
continued, should em the tillers of the 


race within its fostering care 
Soll who are now amd must ever be the smalsstay 
form of government; and 

Whereas the — tg ed 
is used 3 in 


of our republican 


—.— those well able 8 4 it, aaa at the Livery ae en 
greatly en a ion of our farming pop on; an 
Whereas we eve the 1 of such a duty would materially 
ald in en e Aie factories — in the manufacture of the 
finer cotton while at the same time protecting our farmers 
from the r labor of : Therefore be it 

Resolved, t it is the sense of this legislature that a duty of 10 


cents per pound on all E and other long-staple cotton imported 
into the United States should be levied by Congress. 

ae wed further, That our ee = 1 in Congress 
are hereby- earnestly requested use a onorable means accom- 
plish this end: Be it further 


Resolved, That the secretary of state is hereby requested to furnish 
each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress with a certified 
copy of this memorial. 


1909. 
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convention adopted certain resolutions, which are as follows: 
wers of and Flor- 


The 
In convention of the sea-island cotton gro Georgia 
ida held at Lake City, Fia., this the 25th day of November, 1908, the 


growers of cotton finding, after years of experience, that tian cot- 
ton without a tariff on it on account of the cheap labor of 8 or 10 
cents per day required to produce said Egyptian cotton, is injuring the in- 
terest of the sea-island cotton growers By placing the value or selling 
price of his cotton below the cost of production, which at present is from 
22% to 24 per pound, and thereby jeopardizing the indus and output 
of the yield of sea-island cotton necessary for the world's consumption 
and needs: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That a committee of four from Georgia and four from 
Florida be eleeted to meet the Ways and Means Committee at Wash- 
ington, December 1, and ask that a tariff of 10 cents per pound be 
placed on Egy tian cottons. 

“ Resolve: Verther, That it is the sense of this convention that we 
want our American industries protected, and that we want the pro- 
ducer to share equally in such protection with the manufacturer. 

“ Resolved further, That Hon. Harvie Jordan, president of the Sea 
Island Cotton Association, and Hon. C. S. Barrett and Hon. R. F. Duck- 
worth, of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, be requested 
to cooperate with any committee selected by this meeting. 

Mr. CLARK (continuing). In addition, along this line, I 
to say, Mr. Chairman, that when I came here to Con 
time I eame here through a long-drawn-out primary election contest, in 
which there were four other 5 and in that contest from ev 
stump I openly and publicly promi the people that, if chosen, 
would use ery legitimate and proper effort to secure the duty on cot- 
ton for which I am now before you contending. My election then by 
quite a large majority and In my return twice ce then without 
opposition elearly establishes, in my opinion, the wishes of my con- 
stituents on this subject. 

During the present year, In a hotly contested primary election for 
United States Senator m Florida, the Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER was 
chosen by a large majority, and Mr. FLETCHER announced himself on 
this subject as favoring exactly what I stood for four È a ago. 

Having, I feel, established that the people of Florida desire the ask- 
ing here madđe, I now invite your attention to existing conditions, upon 
which we base our insistence. 

We are not asking any special favors, Mr. Chairman; we are not 
insisting upon any 8 posg granted to us that are not granted 
to the remainder of the citizenship of this country, but we do believe 
that when we toil in the sun of a semitropical climate for twelve months 
in the year to produce a crop of cotton, and when ing we pur- 
chase for our own consumption, even if manufactured from the iden- 
tical sea-island cotton which our sweat and ip call ping cog we are 
forced to bear the burden of paying the price i by 
of a tariff, that we should at least be permitted to enter, with the 
article which we produce, the markets of our own country upon an 
equal geet | with Egypt and the West Indies, conscious that we are 
asking nothing but that which our patriotice and ublican fellow- 
citizens, with full knowledge of the facts, will gladly aceord us; I 
submit to this committee the case of my constituents. 


Extract from statement of Hon. Jonx H. SMALL, a Representative 
[ from North Carolina.] 


Mr. HILL. In case we have a protective tariff bill and peanuts are in 
it, does the gentleman from Noi Carolina expect to vote for the bill? 
He makes that the ground of his claim. 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman thinks that is entirely appropriate in 
the Hne of aa, § argument. 

Mr. HILL. I did not until you made the a 
were going to have it, and theref 


If they can prove the a 


is shown rn ot is it not, by the Sore 
tive importations and exportations 
Mr. SuALL. I 


Are you? 

Mr. SMALL. I prefer not to answer 1 
for DORON, and. sakina thA COMER WRAY 1: SRE asto peanu 
industry. 


some 


what would be my 
Mr. HILE will pu 
favor an increase in 
have not a vote on the framing of the tariff bill, but after 
and I know what is in it, then I will decide whether I 
vote for it in its entirety or not. I never to vote for 
I do not know what I am voting for, but we do get an 
protection for peanuts, I will vote for it. 


en was asking a witness 


{Extract from statement of Hon. Francis R. Lassirer, a Representative 
in Congress from Virginia, on peanuts.} 

Mr. DALZEŁL. What are you advocating? 

Mr. Lassirer. I am advocating an increase in the duty on both 
shelled and unshelled. 

Mr. DaLzELL. How much? 

Mr. Lassrrer. Two cents on one and 3 cents on the other. 

The CHAIRMAN, Do you want to have an increased duty of 2 cents 
on the unshelled? 

Mr. Lassrrer. And 3 cents on the other, for the reason, gentlemen 
of the committee, that this product has arrived at a point where our 
farmers can not produce them at a profit. 

The e N You advocate that as a protection against Japa- 
nese peanuts? 

3 I suppose it would operate in a measure as a protect- 
ive duty, but the Japanese can raise peanuts so much cheaper thao 


deen 
tariff for 


draw a comparison betwee 
and Spain and Africa with the labor of the white man of the South, 
which now produces these peanuts. 
Mr. RanDELL. When the present bill went into effect, in 1898, im- 
g a duty of one-half a cent a pound, the importations increased 
77,000 right str: t along by leaps and bounds to 10,000,000 
pounds. Now, — say that interference on account of the difference in 
the quality of the ppan if you put on 2 cents a poung, that would be 
absolutely prohibi Would you not say so? 
Mr. LASSITER. I do not think so, because there is a difference in labor 
that did not exist twenty years ago and certainly did not exist ten years 


ago. 
Mr. RANDELL. Does it not indicate that somewhere between half a 

cent and a cent would bring most revenue to the Government? 
Mr. Lasstrer. I think not. I intended to emphasize the fact that 

labor in places where these nuts are raised has increased from 30 to 35 

cents for women to 75 cents for women and for men from 40 to 45 to 50 

—-* day up to $1.25 a day, and scarce at that, almost impossible 
ge 


[Extract from statement of Hon. STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from Florida.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, being 
neither a nor a manufacturer of tobacco, I shall have very 
little to nag, Hea the subject now before the committee. M urpose 
in ee is to say that, representing a district in whick more 
clear H cigars are made than in any other district of the coun- 
try—indeed, one city, that of Tampa, in which more clear Habana 
cigars are made any other city or place in the world—I am 
here for the purpose of saying that the manufacturers of my district 
do not desire pant Be whatever made in the tobaceo schedule. They 
are perfectly sa with it as it is, and, speaking for myself, I can 
not see that there is any . that could acerue either to the 
elgar industry of the country or to the Government by a change. 


[Statement of Hon. H. L. Gobwix, a Representative from North 
Carolina.] 

Upon the question of re the present duty on lumber, or plac- 

ven considerable study of late and made 

tio both in person and by corre- 

consideration am thoroughly convinced that 

of the present duty of $2 per thousand on rough lumber 

hardship to the manufacturers of the be- 

cause of our mill men ship their entire output in the rough to 

various points in the Northern and Western States to be reworked into 

dressed stocks. From the very nature of the case this would produce 

more or less em the business interests of practically 


barrassment to 
communi pe Spr the South, for, according to the statistics 
of the y rpne le otherwise, the lumber business at this time 


e removal 
will work a 


the present specific 
ncn tap ac alent pte Wp ge erg 
erats every 
pe hi 1 d labo in. 
sense of duty to my own people, whose capital and labor are in- 
21 in milling and lumber properties, as well as thousands of em- 
ployees with dependent families on their hands to take care of, force 
me to take my stand with those who believe the present tariff is none 
too high. I am a Democrat and believe in a tariff for revenue only, 
but as a North Carolinian, with a large lumber constituency, it seems 
to me it would be very poor poles on the part of the Democrats of 
the House to demand at the ds of a Republican Congress a tariff 


for revenue on southern products while we are powerless to 
t them from supplying the r of a high protective tariff 
on products in other sections of the country. 
I 


understand it, all of the machinery and ee gee of every 
used in the manufacture of lumber are protected on an average 
of about 45 to 48 per cent, which is practically prohibitive, while 
lumber is protected less than 12 per cent, which is not prohibitive, and 
as an illustration of this fact more than 950,000,000 feet of Canadian 
lumber was imported into this country last year. Thus we have a live 
example of the fact that the present tariff of $2 per thousand on rough 
lumber is a tariff for revenue only, and as the Democratic pany has 
known, from my earliest recollections to the present time, as a 
revenue only” N I. for one, propose to stand for the 

le in North Carolina and other Southern States as 

well. with many other Representatives from the South 
on the question, and I find a good many ressing views that coincide 
with my own, as outlined above. As a matter of fact, if duty to our 
constituents the first consideration with a resentative in Con- 
gress, then I do not see any other alternative offered me but to sup- 
port the ohana! pag Sir 5 t, files, belting, 
I e on 8 cement, saws, ~ 
into the — were 

lumber 
with other 
‘our, and five 


foot 
else- 


times aa bist. os lamber, then te tE a 


testing against any re or 
As a matter of fact, Dae ant 


many, they 
wishes to for up to this time I have not had a single request from 
all my constituents the repeal of the present tariff on 
On the contrary, I have hundreds of letters, also man 


lumber. tele- 
ms, memori titions, and other expressions of opinion, asking— 
— 6 instances—that I use my Vest efforts and 
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influence to prevent any repeal or reduction whatever in the present 
lumber schedule. 

I am conrcious of the fact that the last national Democratic con- 
vention adopted a platform with a plank in it demanding the repeal of 
the duty on lumber, logs, and forest products; but throughont that 

latform there were such demands for a general revision of the tariff 

ownward, that many articles, together th lumber, would have been 
placed on the free list had we been fortunate enough to elect a Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives. But we failed this, and as the 
Republicans are in a majority in the House, we need not expect any 
redaction of the tariff; they may revise it, but they will never reduce 
it on articles of the North and West. For them to retain a high pro- 
tective duty on products of other sections and remove the duty on 
products of the South would be grossly unfair to our section, and 
would be a serious blow to our industries, of which I am very much op- 
posed, and I intend to vote and work against such unjust discrimination. 


[Letter of Hon. F. M. Sramons, United States Senator from North 
Carolina.] 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1909. 


Mr. Z. W. WHITEHEAD, 
Editor Southern Lumber Journal, Wilmington, N. O. 

My Dran Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
esteemed favor of recent date, containing co of resolutions adopted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Wilmington in opposition 
to the removal of the duty upon lumber, and giving the reasons 
therefor. 

During the last two or three weeks I have received a large number 
of communications from various manufacturers of lumber in and out- 
side of North Carolina, all opposing the removal of the present duty 
on lumber. I have answered these promptly and frankly. None of the 
letters received by me has advocated a reduction of the present duty 
on lumber. 

Replying to your letter and these resolutions, I repeat, with some 
additions, the substance of my answer to the correspondents above 
referred to as defining my position with respect to this question. The 
duty on steel, iron, cement, and most other structural and bailding 
materials that come in competition with lumber, some of which, in 
the form of machinery, enter largely into the cost of its manufacture, 
— under the present law from 25 to 60 per cent ad valorem, 
while the duty on lumber is only about 12 per cent. There is as 
much, yea, more reason, in my ju ent, why there should be a duty 
upon lumber as upon the articles with which it necessarily competes 

+ oes enter so largely as an element in the cost of its manu- 
‘facture. 

The present duty upon lumber is upon a revenue basis; that is to 
say, that notwithstanding that duty lumber is imported into this 
country and the Government derives considerable revenue therefrom, 
while the duty upon iron, steel, etc., is protective almost to the point 
of prohibition; that is to say, that under that duty practically no 

Iron or steel is imported into this coun and the Government realizes 
no revenue from it. Doubtless there will be some slight reductions at 
the extra session of Congress of these highly protective or prohibitive 
duties ; but even if that reduction is large, and there is not much proba- 
bility that it will be, they will still be highly protective and largely 
in excess of that now upon lumber, the present duty upon lumber being 
only about one-fourth of the average rate of duty imposed by the 
Dingley Act. 

If we are to have a tariff for proteto treating the duty upon lum- 
ber as a protective duty, it would seem unjust to protect one industry 
and not another, or to protect the industries of one section of the 
country and not those of another. 

ain, by reason of the proximity to the large lumber-consuming 
markets of the North and by reason of water connection with the large 
lumber-consuming markets of the West, Canada has a decided advantage 
in transportation charges and rates over the southern lumber produce: 
which is a proper subject of consideration in connection with a tari 
bill which will be conf y constructed ee lines. 

These, together with other reasons, which I n not now recount, 

impel me to support a duty upon lumber; and if there is to be any duty 

upon it, it would seem that the present duty, certainly as compared 
with probable duties upon articles of the same general classification, 
resent duty upon lumber being, as before stated, 


is not excessive, the 
of the average duty imposed by the present 


res about one-fourt. 
tariff law. 

I am not unmindful of the declaration of the Democratic platform 
adopted at Denyer upon the general subject of the tariff. That plat- 
form declared if the mocrats were given power they would so revise 
the tariff as to put the whole system upon a revenue basis. The 
declaration in that platform with reference to the duty upon lumber 
must be construed in connection with this Pu promise with refer- 
ence to the tariff. If we had been successful, we would, I assume, have 
revised the tariff along the lines indicated. Iron and steel and such 
other structural materials as either directly or indirectly compete with 
lumber, or as enter as an element of cost into its manufacture, would 
either have been put upon the free list or the duty upon them reduced 
to a revenue basis. But the election having eventuated against us, it 
is impossible for us to carry out our general declaration or promise with 
reference to the tariff, and therefore the conditions upon which our 
declaration or promise with reference to lumber was predicated do not 
exist and will not exist. A new tariff bill will be framed by the Re- 

ublican party, and while there may be some slight reduction of duties 

fe will be like the McKinley and Dingley tariffs—a highly protective 
measure. Did the Democrats mean to promise free lumber without any 
regard to the character of the general measure of which it was to be a 
part or the discrimination that would result if that measure covered 
with highly protective or prohibitory duties other articles in the same 
general classification? I think not. To give the declaration in ques- 
tion that construction would be holding to the letter of that promise 
while disregarding its spirit; at least that is my view of the matter, 
and with the lights before me I shall act upon that view. 

I wish to say in conclusion that the resolutions you have sent me, 
both in their general statements with reference to the principles which 


should control in the construction of tarif laws and in the analysis of 
that question as it affects lumber are exceedingly forceful and lucid and 
in the main coincide with my views. 


Very truly, yours, F. M. SIMMONS. 


[Extracts from speech of Hon. J. E. RANSDELL, Member of Congress 
from Louisiana, before the national tariff commission conyention at 
Indianapolis, February 16, 1909.] 


In discussing the southern farmers’ interest in a tariff commission I 
assume that the aim of this convention is to secure a nonpartisan, 
business commission which will help to remove the tariff problem from 
party lities, and elevate it to the high plane of economic statesman- 
ship where it properly belongs. It is most unfortunate that this great 
question which concerns so vitally the welfare of our Nation should 
ever have been a partisan one and policies and schedules should have 
been adopted in many cases for political effect rather than economic 
reasons. 


Under the fiscal system of our Government from Its earliest days 
customs or import duties have been one of the recognized means of 
raising revenue for paying national expenses. The imposition and 
collection of these duties were necessary to carry on the Government. 
They constituted a very material part of our annual bank receipts, and 
without them the Nation’s wheels could not have turned unless we 
had devised and replaced them with some other system. Hence, all 
political parties have advocated a tariff in some form. The division 
of 5 or came in the preparation of the tariff schedules, and the 

litical fights have been long and bitter. It would be wise for our 
awmakers to unite on some sensible, businesslike plan, just and fair 
to every section of the remota f, for providing money on which to run 
the Government, and political differences should not be allowed to enter 
into the financial question. Surely the mere raising of revenue is a 
commercial problem—not a political one—but along with the financial 
feature of tariff bills is the more serious one of protecting home in- 
dustries, either directly or as incidents to the revenue, and on this 
problem comes the rub. If a tariff commission can be devised which 
will remove, even in part, this great business matter from the storm 
sea of partisan politics, it will confer a boon on the Nation and all 
patriots should welcome it gladly. 

The South feels a deep interest in the tariff. It has not secured 
financial returns from_the protective features of the system equal to 
those sections of the Union largely engaged in manufacturing; never- 
theless it has many industries which are affected, and is therefore glad 
to participate in this convention and do what it can to aid in solving 
the very important questions before it for discussion. 

The tariff is well described as a “local issue,“ and a man's views 
thereon, be he ocrat or Republican, are very much influenced by 
his surroundings. Being a citizen of Louisiana, which has so many 
protected industries—sugar, rice, lumber, etc.—I can not 2 leaning 
somewhat to that side, and, in my opinion, the whole South is rapidly 
changing its ideas on this subject. incoln once said: “I don't know 
much about political economy, but I do know that when we purchase a 
ton of steel rails from Great Britain for $100, we get the rails and Great 
Britain gets the money; and when we produce the rails from our own 
mines and in our own mills, we have both the money and the rails.” 
Now, surely the latter condition is much better than the former, and 
it seems ngne and proper to assist in procuring and maintaining it 
by wise ta enactments whenever possible. Partly as a result of such 
laws we have for years been producing our “own rails from our own 
mines and in our own mills,” and innumerable factories of every kind 
and sort have sprung up and prosperon in such manner as to make the 
United States the richest and most marvelous commercial nation on 
earth. Great abuses, however, have crept in. This is 1 true 
of articles controlled by trusts, where the protective tariff is so high 
as to shut out forei, imports entirely; to promote combinations at 
home that prevent all local competition; and to 
our manufactures abroad much cheaper in many ins 
country. These things are very wrong and br 
the whole system. y radical an gs 1 
sary, and we should all strive hard to 
from the good wheat in our tariff basket. 

The South was for many years a purely agricultural community, and 
as most of the direct benefits of the tariff go to manufactures rather 
than to | Racin: of the soil the southern peopie leaned strongly to free 
trade. hey wished to sell their cotton in the highest markets of the 
Old World and supply their needs untrammeled in the same markets. 
But since the civil war a vast change has taken place. In 1908, the 
United States manufactured, in round numbers, 3,849,000 bales of cot- 
ton, of which 2,119,000 bales, or considerably more than one-half, were 
used by the southern cotton mills. Compare this with 1860, when of 
a total for our Union of 845,000 bales the factories of Dixie consumed 
only 117,700, or less than one-seventh. 

The revenue in 1907 from imports on articles of cotton manufacture 
was $38,999,267—one of the best of our revenue producers—and from 
the revenue point a reasonable tariff on them seems warranted. But to 
the southerner there are other strong reasons for retaining this duty. 
He believes there is much benefit to him in having the cotton factory 
adjacent to the cotton farm. Transportation charges and fees of middle- 
men would be saved thereby; the producer would receive better prices 
for his raw cotton, and the factory employees would become heavy 
consumers of the diversified crops of the farm, which can not be raised 
with profit now because the markets are too far. The southerner is 
convinced that his superior advantages will ultimately cause practically 
all the cotton factories to go South. He starts with an initial adyan- 
tage of fully $2 a bale on transportation from the field to the factory; 
he has the cheapest and best power on . from his liv- 
ing waters—and his labor is cheaper because of his mild climate, short 
winters, and rich food supply of the adjacent farms. He confidently 
expects in the future a surer and more rapid wth in cotton manu- 
facturing than even the phenominal increase of the past, which, as [ 
showed above, grew from 117.700 bales in 1860 to 2,119,000 in 1908. 
He would pladly welcome to Dixie these cotton factories and factories 
of every kind, for he has learned the benefits of diversified industries, 
and become a firm believer in the wealth-producing 
finished and ready for consumption as compared wit 
the crude materials of mine, forest, and farm.. He still loves agricul- 
ture, and cotton is still his king, but manufactures are dally receiving 


rmit the sale of 
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more and more of his allegiance and the sway of King Cotton” may 
be in danger ere long. 

There can be no direct tariff In favor of the cotton grower because 
we are heavy exporters of cotton rather than importers, but I submit 
that if the present protective tariffs are to be maintained there should 
be a reasonable duty on long-staple cotton in order to protect our 
sea island and other long-staple varieties against the importations 
from Egypt and other countries, which amounted in 1907 to 198,924 
bales, and threatens to destroy the sea-island cotton industry. 

Another large revenue producer of the southern farm is tobacco, 
which brought an income duty in 1907 of $26,125,037. 
crop of the Union that year was valued at $76,234,000, of which the 
South grew $51,639,000 worth, or two-thirds thereof, and I am sure 
sa W tobacco growers would not relish any reduction in this 

e. 

Cane and molasses are exclusively southern products, con- 
fined principally to Louisiana, and beet sugar is a very important in- 
dustry in the North and West. Sugar is incompara iy our la 
producer of customs revenue, yielding in 1907 the sum of $60,284,059, 
about one-fifth of our total import duties, which amounted that year 
to $332,233,363. Even the most confirmed free trader would not in- 
terfere with the r schedule because of the large revenue it pro- 
duces. It is conceded that neither the cane nor beet sugar in- 
dustries could exist without protection, for cane sugar is made in 
Cuba and Java for less than one-half of its cost in Louisiana, and 
beet sugar costs much less in Ramey and other European countries 
than here. Our annual consumption sugar is about 3,000,000 tons. 
We made in 1907 about 350, tons of cane sugar and 490,000 tons 
500,000 rom Porto Rico and 


and the remainder, some 400, 
South America, South Africa, 
and Java. 

Rice is produced in Lays quantities In Louisiana and Texas, their 
combined yield being 574,791,000 pounds in 1908, and with proper 
encouragement the industry will read rapidly, as there are many 
sections in the South where conditions for rice culture are favorable. 
We imported in 1907 ee from Japan 209,603,180 
pounds of rice, on which the duty was $1,254,297. 

If time —- I might discuss the citrus fruits and vegetables 
of our Gulf coast, which have to compete with those of the Tropics: 
our peanut and cotton-seed oil, that are extensively used to adulterate 
foreign olive oil, which is admitted free of duty to the great injury 
of these southern oils; our rapidly growing cattle and sheep industries. 
and the importance to many Southerners of the duty on hides and 
wool; but a mere suggestion must suffice. 

I can not refrain, however, from 3 few words about lumber, 
though a little foreign to my subjec' he South leads the Union 
to-day in the production of 


fully 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the convention, the South bids you 
godspeed in your efforts, and earnestly hope u can devise some 
wise, comprehensive plan for the best settlemen 
the greatest of our na problems, a plan that will cure it of its 
pami serious defects and make it a business and economic system 
t will oppress none of the people, but benefit all alike. 


FACTS ABOUT THE SOUTH, 


I am indebted to Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, editor of the 
Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, Md., for the following 
statistical information extracted from his exhaustive and illu- 
minating review of Facts about the South.” 


of the. greatest 3 oi 
$300,000,000. 


Bird's-eye statistics of southern progress. 
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Southern agricultural progress in twenty years. 


Value of farm products. 
State. 
Alabama 108, 81, 307 6179, 399. 882 $56,872,904 | 891,887, 400 
Arkansas 99,259,577 | 181,416,001 | 43,796,261 79,649,490 
District of Columbia.. 3,792,501 11,585,876 514,441 870,247 
— —— 27, 902, 481 53,929,064 7,439,392 18,300,104 
Georgia... 143,158,308 | 228,874,637 | 67,023,929 | 104,304,476 
Kentucky. $58,708,832 | 471,045,850 | 63,850,155 | 123,266,785 
Louisiana 76,770,547 | 198,588,006 | 42,883,522 72,667, 902 
Maryland. 187,157,206 | 204,645,407 | 28,839,281 43,823,419 
Mississippi 122,016,268 | 204,221,027 | G, 701.844] 102,492,283 
North 164,286,787 | 233,834,693 | 61,729,611 89,809, 
South Carolina 84,079,702 | 153,591,159 41,108,112 68, 266,912 
259,456,170 | 341,202,025 | 62,076,311 | 106,166,440 
Texas.. 256,084,964 | 962,476,278 | 65,204,329 | 230,823,244 
V: 5 247,476,530 $23,515,977 45,726,221 86,548,515 
West Virginia 208,907,349 | 19,300,049 44,708,979 
Total South. 600,131,452 | 1,271,654, 273 
Total United 
States 180, 501, 588 20, 420, 901, 164 2, 212, 540, 9274, 717, 009, 878 


r!!! —. — . . 
Norz.—In comparisons in this table of for 1880 and 1900 
those for Alaska and Hawall are not include n the general : 
the United States. 


Southern manufacturing progress, 1880—1900. 


totals for 


Value of products. 
State. 
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AeA $9,668,008 | $70,370,081 | $18,565,504] $80,741,449 
— 2,953,130 | 235,960,640 6,756,159 45,197,731 
5,552,526 | 41,981,245 | 11,882,316 47,667,622 

3,210,680 | 33,107,477 5,546,448 30,810,243 

20,672,410 | 89,789,656 | 36,440,948 | 108,654,527 

45,813,089 | 104,070,701 | 75,483,377 | 154,146,305 

11,462,468 | 113,084,294 | 24,205,183 | 121,181,083 

58,742,384 | 163,147,260 | 106,780,563 | 242,552,990 

4,727,600 | 35,807,419 7,518,302 40,431,386 

13,045,639 | 76,503,894 | 20,095,087 91,519,863 

11,205,894 | 67,356,465 | 16,738,008 58,748,731 

20,092,845 | 71,814,088 | 37,074,856 | 108.144,55 

9,245,561 | 90,438,882 | 20,719,928 | 119,444,982 

26,968,990 | 103,670,988 | 51,780,992 |  132'172.910 

FR 33,883,390 | 55,904,238 | 22,867,126 74,888,330 
257, 244,564 | 1,188,002, 308 | 457,454,777 1, 48,648, 177 


2.790, 272,600 on 45,20 b mn 13,010, 036, 514 


Twenty years of lumbering. 


Alabama.. $1,545, 655 '$13, 020,183) $2,649,634 $12,867, 551 
— 1.007, 840 21, 727, 710 1, 798, 848 23,959,983 

Florida. 2,219, 14,937,693} 3,060,291) 10,848, 408 
aS awy 3,101,452) 11,802,716) 4,875,310) 13,704,923 

Kentucky 2,290,558) 9,805,404) 4,084, 801] 13,774,911 
—— 903,950) 20,098,044) 1,764,644 17,408,513 

Maryland. = 1,237,694) 2,622,928) 1,813,332) 2,650,082 
Mississippi 922,585) 17.337.588 1,920, 335 15,656,110 
North Carolina 1,743, 217 13, 885,007 2,672, 706 14,962,593 
South Carolin 1.058, 205 5. 187, 727 2, 81,507 5, 207, 184 
2,004,503) 12,900, 3,744,905) 18,127,784 

TOTAR ee 1,660,952) 19,161, 3,673,449) 16,295,473 
Virginia 2,122,925) 9.290, 0460 3, 484, 103 12, 187,177 
West Virginia.. 1,068, 10, 421.5 2,431,857) 10,612,837 
Total South 23,516, 0780181. 702,626) 39, 880, 482188, 114,521 
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: roduction of pig iron in this section has increased from 397,301 
ons 9 


1880 to 1,744,162 tons in 1890, to 2,604,671 
and to 3,467,216 tons in 1906 

In coal mining has been 
ahead of the South. 
1890 this had increased to 21,214,233 tons; 
and in 1906 to 84,000,000 tons, or twice the total production of 
bituminous coal in the entire country as late as 1880. tween 1887 
and 1896 the 10 coal States of the South produced a total of 236,494,017 
tons of 2,000 pounds each, and between 1897 and 1906 nearly ce as 
much, or 571,629,336 tons. It is conservative to say that in the next 


ten years this section will produce 1,000,000,000 to 1,250,000,000 tons, 


or an average of from 100,000,000 to 125,000,000 tons a year. As a 
matter of fact, the figures will doubtless exceed this. 
The coal output. 
State. 1880. 1800. 1900. 1906. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Murrland 2.228, 917 „231,185 4,024,688 | 5,014,995 
Virginia 45, „250,000 2,393,754 4,500,000 
West Virginia.. 1,839,845 424,904 | 22,647,207 | 42,500,000 
225,000 333,291 342,469 
200,000 | 8,394,275 | 12,851,775 
900,000 | 3,509,562 | 6,200,000 
500,000 | 1,447,945 | 1,875,569 
300,000 968,373 1,800,000 
483,144 | 5,328,964 9,526,425 
214,233 | 49,048,059 | 84,111,233 


Scout! «4««õk e nen en nn nn eeeneneescese 


a Estimated. 


The assessed value of real and personal property In the South in 
1906 was 8 or 582.824.839.678 more than the assessed 
value of 1860. The increase in assessed value in the six years between 
1900 and 1906, 82.507, 497,463, was greater than the increase of twenty 
years between 1880 and 1900. 


Assessed values of southern property. 


8 


State. 


eee 8203, 778,62 $270, 408, 482 878, 468. 402 
eee 174,787, 7 201,908, 788 4821, 700, 000 
ict ot Co- 

W 148,649, 190,958,987| 268,131,287 
Florida 91,983, 96,685,954] 142,018,871 
Georgia 415,828,9 433,323,001 624, 405, 472 
Kentucky 517,506, 7 610,688,240 808,041,918 
Loulslana 234,350, 7910 276,659, 407 459,271,270 
Maryland 482,184,824) 619,719,782 738,762,161 
Mississippi____- 165,347,334) 215,765,947) 366,799,080 
Dorth Carolinas 129.5024 176,423,288) 24076947459 
Eon oE 382.758.188 309.383.566 474,416,887 
782,111, 914,007,341, 221,159,830 
415,249,1 480,425, 629,641,533 
S S 186,964, 240,634, 857, 889, 858 
„025,050, 490 

e Estimated. 
ue value of southern property is now more than $20,000,- 
000.880, hearty $5,000,000,000 eater than the true value of all. the 


property in the country in 1860, and the increase in value since 1900 


as been at the rate of $3,000,000 a day. 
The South to-day by comparison. 


Southern 
States in 1906. 


Population 
Cotton mills: 
Capital invested 
Number of spindles.. 
Bales used. 
Pig iron made 
Bituminous coal mined. - 
Coke made 
Petroleum 73 
Lumber products 
Manufactures: 
Capital invested. 
Products 
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9, 288, 214, 108 $7,505,000,000 
0⁰⁰ 


1880. 1890. 1896. 1900. | 1906. 
REER 1,843 2,105 8,422 3,676 4,197 4,746 
859 1,586 2,208 2,518 3, 109 4,499 
518 1,506 2,490 3,103 3,256 4,088 
2,459 3.828 4.601 5,280 5,730 6,641 
1,580 2,763 2,942 3,067 3,094 8,405 
652 1,660 1,740 2,252 3,801 4,292 
1,040 1,246 1,391 1,342 1,364 1,496 
1,127 645 2,471 2,553 2,934 3,836 
1,486 1,84 3,128 3,898 8,733 4,196 
1,427 1,723 2,289 2,624 2,919 8,133 
1,843 2,805 2,767 8,136 8,185 3,668 
3,244 6,504 8,710 9,489 9,992 | 12,689 
Virginia — 1,803 3,006 3,360 3,005 3,795 4,082 
West Virginia 691 681 1,433 2,084 2,485 3,264 
l 20,612 42,947 | 48,133 | 52,504 | 64,085 
United States, ex- 
eluding South 71,084 118,751 | 134,467 | 141,727 | 155,965 


Such progress here reviewed, which has been most rapid during the 
past ten years in agriculture, mining, lumbering, manufacturing, trade, 
88 has naturally been reflected in an increase in the wealth 
0 e South. 


1800. 1880. 


36,137,000, 


The South’s demand for protection is shown in the hearings 
before the Ways and Means Committee and by appeals to Con- 
gress through commercial bodies and representative business 
men and citizens, The following are samples: 


FLORIDA WANTS PROTECTION FOR SHA-ISLAND COTTON, WRAPPER TOBACCO, 
RED CEDAR, CITRUS FRUITS, AND LUMBER. 


[Extract from statement of Mr. John W. Hatcher, of Lake City, Fla.] 


The true conditions of the country have been that we have raised our 
cotton with our family, with free labor, as we might say. In other 
words, you see, iti is raised by a very cheap labor; but you go at it 
from a business standpoint and you find you can not raise it. I am a 
failure. I have had to quit it, almost. I have tried it; I have bought 
it; I have raised it; I have produced it; I have sold it; and I have lost 
the better part of my life trying to get a living out of it. 

So I would like to fixe you the figures, and I will endeavor to be 
conservative, because I do not want to overestimate anything. I sim- 
ply want to give you the real facts as I know them from my experience. 

. HATCHER. The reason, Captain, that we Sope to you here for 
this protection is because we feel like our labor is competing with a 
foreign labor—putting up cotton side by side without duty—that we 
can not exist and raise it under our present price of labor. It is impos- 
sible for us to compere with the other fellow if the Egyptian cotton is 
worth within a cent or about a cent a pound what ours is worth. 

Mr. Gnidas. Won't you answer my question? My question was, Do 
you not think you had better go to work and lower the cost of 
production ? 

Mr. HATCHER, I think it is a good idea, but it Is hard to do. 


{Extract from statement of the supervising expert of the Jefferson 
Covnty (Fla.) Sumatra Tobacco Company.] 
MONTICELLO, FLA., December 30, 1908. 
Millions of dollars are now invested in the business of 8 
bel od tobacco in northern Florida; millions more are needed an 
will invested to develop this industry to the point and position it 
merits in the world's market. The larger portion of the present 
investment in the seeming of shade tobacco is in the hands of farm- 
ers, and from the small beginning of several years ago has gradually 
developed under the protective duty. The lowering or removal of 
this duty would stop all further efforts to build up this very impor- 
tant industry, whi has brought portions of our country from un- 
profitable conditions (with the absence of all social and intellectual 
advantages) into their prenent thrifty state, with great promise, under 
further protection, of still greater advancement. 


{Extracts from statement of Joshua C. Chase, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
relative to citrus fruits and pineapples.) 


WEDNESDAY, November 18, 1908. 
Mr. CHASE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, before 
ing I would. like to know whether it would be the pleasure of 
the chairman to hear me on citrus fruits, and then follow it with 
9 and tables in their natural state? 
Mr. DALZELL. Take your own course, Mr. Chase. 


Mr. CHASE. Thank you. 
Mr. UNpERwoop. You are from California, Mr. Chase? 
Mr. CHASE. No; I am from Florida. 
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I would like to open my remarks reading a tel that I 


Dd: 
received this morning from the Tacen tile Board of Trade: 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., November 17, 1908. 
J. C. CHASE, 


Care of Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D: C. 


At special meeting board trade held to-day following resolutions 
unanimously adopted : 

“ Whereas the Committee on Ways and Means of the National Con- 
gress is now considering a revision of the tariff; and 

* Whereas the Florida fruit and vegetable growers fear that the tariff 
— 3 and eitrus fruits may be abolished or reduced: Therefore 


t 

“ Resolved, That the Jacksonville Board of Trade heartily indorses 
the efforts of the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation to see that, if any changes are made at all, the tariff be in- 
creased, Be it also 

“ Resolved, That we delegate Mr. J. C. Chase, a member of this board, 
to represent us at the meeting of the Committee on Ways and Means 
and convey to them the views of this the largest commercial organiza- 
tion in the South.” - 

H. H. RICHARDSON 
Becretary Board of Trade. 

The Florida Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Protective Association 
comprises in its membership fully 75 per cent of the orange and pine- 
apple growers and a large reentage of the vegetable producers. I 
Was requested to appear before your honorable body to present in a 
concise form, for your consideration, facts and figures surrounding 
these Florida industries, representing estimated values as follows: 
Vegetable and garden products, $4,420,392; fruit crops, $7,773,500. 

. * . * * 


* . 

Mr. UxDsRWwOOD. You had a telegram from the Board of Trade at 
Jacksonville? 

Mr. CHASE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Bating that they desire to maintain the present rate 
of protection, or increase it, on citrus fruits? 

pineapples, they 

in the telegram. 


Ir. CHASE. Yes; citrus fruits, 
enumerate everythin 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is the sentiment of the Board of Trade at Jackson- 
ville in favor of a protective tariff throughout the industries of the 
United States? 

Mr. CHASE. I should jodee so from that message. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I want to know whether those people that you 
represent stand for the general principle of protection or only for pro- 
tection on the article you mentioned? 

Mr. CHAasE. Well, I think that they feel that as long as they have 
some articles that should be protected they should get the protection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is their sentiment in favor of the general policy of 
protection, or do they stand for a policy of tariff for revenue? 

Mr. CHase. Well, now, you know I am a grower and a shipper, and I 
am not in political touch with the people. But I know they are busi- 
ness men, that they look at this question in a business way, and would 
prefer seeing protection on their industries that need it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, do they want protection on other at indus- 
tries of this country, such as wool, iron, and sugar, or do they want a 
tariff for revenue? 

Mr. CHase. Well, as coming from the solid South, and knowing that 
some others in the solid South are favored on wool, and some other in- 
dustries, I suppose Florida, as long as she has not any wool, would like 
very much to have her citrus fruits protected. They look at it on the 
same basis as they do cn others. 

Mr. Unperwoop. I am satisfied of that, but I was trying to find out 
whether you favored protection on citrus fruits, and yet expect Congress 
to write a reyenue bill in other directions. 

Mr. Cuasr. I think it is more of a give-and-take proposition. If 
their Interests are protected, they are perfectly willing to support a fair 
bill that would protect all parts of the country, and conserve the Ameri- 
can market for American products as long as there is no injustice to the 
consumers. 

Mr. Unprewoop. Is that the sentiment of the Board of Trade of 
Jacksonville? 

Mr. CHASE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wanted to find cut what it was. 

Mr. CĦAsE. That is it. 

Mr. BouTELL. That is practically the sentiment of all the people of 
Florida. is it not? 

Mr. Cuase. Yes, sir; that is, all the thinking ple. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wanted to find out the special status of Florida on 
this question, was the reason I asked you these questions. 

Mr. Cuase. Well, I think they are dually being reformed. The: 
feel that way now, or they never would have sent me that telegram, 
am quite sure. 


and vegetables; 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, CRYSTAL RIVER, FLA., ASKS RETENTION 
OF PRESENT DUTY ON LEAD PENCILS. 


CRYSTAL River, FLA., November 21, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 


Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin: We understand that the tariff will shortly come up for 
discussion, and we would request of = not to make any change in 
Schedule N, graph 456, for the following reasons, viz: 

1. Since the last tariff went into effect the Dixon Company has in- 
vested a great deal of money in the purchase of cedar lands, and we 
represent a great number of farmers this city in the purchase and 
sale of timber. This timber is used almost exclusively Ín the manu- 
facture of lead pencils. The Dixon Company owns a 2 N mill here in 
Crystal River and have a financial investment in other mills, as well as 
taking the output of still other cedar mills. 

2. The Dixon Company is now e 
timber for lead pencils, and in the purchase and sale of same, and in the 
manufacture of rds ready for the manufacture of pencils. 

While we speak for ourselves in this specific matter, yet we speak 
for many others as well, and we would ask you to bear in mind that in 
the tari estion nearly all the southern people are high protectionists 
and do not wish any change in the tariff. 

3. If the tarif on the above paragraph is reduced, many of the cedar 
mills will have to shut down, as lead pencils made out of cheaper and 
ar- wood would then be imported from foreign countries, to the great 

e 

4 


in the growing of red-cedar 


triment of southern farmers enga in this industry. 
. Aside from the mill ind , the timber land on which this cedar 
is grown has more than doubled in yalue, and we can see no reason 
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why the farmers and others who are owners of this land should suffer 
by reason of a reduction in the tariff. The farmers, especially, have 
to depend almost entirely for the sale of this product on those who 
manufacture lead pencils. 

Respectfully, JOSEPH Dixon CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


By C. E. HERRICK, Manager. 
Letters similar to the above were received from the following: Hous- 
ton & Liggett, by W. G. Liggett, Houston, Tex.; Hudson Lumber Com- 
pany, by J. A. Elledge, manager, Springfield, Mo. 


STATEMENT OF MR. J. L. M’PARLIN, QUINCY, FLA. 


Mr. McFartry. I am president of the Florida and Geo! 
Tobacco Association and a member of the firm of Kraus- 
Company, of Chicago, growers and packers of Florida tobacco. 

la 3 before the Ways and Means Committee at the time that 
the Philippine tariff was discussed. At that time you were fully in- 
formed as to the manner in which we grow tobacco—that is, under 
the shade, which is made by suspending cloths 9 feet above the ground 
or by e e between wire, and the tobacco is grown artificially. 
There are at the present time at least 5,000 acres of this shade tobacco 

wn in Florida and Georgia. It represents capital of at least 

7,000,000 invested in barns for curing and shade apparatus erected 
alone. Taking the cost of the lands, teams, and farm implements 
ee for the production of this tobacco, with packing houses to 
nish the article for the market, there is invested in Florida and 
Georgia over $20,000, „and this gives employment to twenty or 
thirty thousand people directly in the tobacco business. 

* * * . * s * 

This great industry started in 1906 and has had the encouragement 
and assistance of the Government through the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. With the = condition of the count any change in the 
tariff would be disastrous to Florida and Georgia, and not alone to 
those States but to Texas and to Alabama. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment has encouraged the industry, showing to the people the advantage 
of such an investment, and without the present tariff there would be a 
great loss to all who are interested in this industry. I do not go into 
any statement of figures; you gentlemen can easily obtain them. 

. . a * * s * 


I view the matter from a selfish standpoint and also from the general 
standpoint, and for the life of me I do not see how a reduction of the 
tariff will benefit anyone in the United States. On the other hand, it 
will almost ruin the industry in Florida, Georgia, and Connecticut, and 
will be of no advantage to anyone. 

* * . 


* . . . 

Mr. BOUTELL. What is the name of the Chicago firm with which you 
are connected? 

Mr. MCFARLIN. The Kraus-McFarlin Company. 

Mr. Bourett. You yourself are a citizen of Florida? 

Mr. MCFARLIN. Yes, sir; and I am president of the Georgia and 
Florida Tobacco Association. 

Mr. BOUTELL. You said that you spoke not only from a selfish stand- 
point but from a general standpoint against any reduction in the 
tariff. I take it that the maintenance of the present duty would meet 
with the general approval of the people of Florida? 

Mr. MCFARLIN. Yes, sir. 


a Leaf 
eFarlin 


STATEMENT OF MR. W. M. CORRY, OF QUINCY, FLA. 
+ s „ * . La * 

Mr. Corry. I have been a resident of Florida for twenty-one years. 
I was sent there by Mr. Duval, of the Florida Central and Peninsular 
Railroad, to develop the possibilities of the tobacco industry in Florida, 
and in 1887, after a very careful and thorough canvass of the State, we 
found 362 acres of tobacco actually being cultivated in Florida. The 
farmers did not have the means to put up barns and erect buildings and 
go into the business extensively, and yet the possibilities of Florida 
tobacco appealed to us. So the industry was practically started in 
1887, and was gradually developed until we had the McKinley tariff 
of $2 ee pound. Afterwards it was lowered to $1.50 under the 
Wilson bill, and the business languished at that time. 

Then the shade-tobacco industry was begun in 1896, and the Dingley 
tariff came back to $1.85, and that was a great encouragement to the 
people to develop the business, to erect shades, and to go into it on a 
very large scale. The individual farmers in Florida, not having money 
to morore and develop their lands, could only start at first with per- 
haps half an acre, and then an acre, and then 2 acres; but gradually 
the shading of the land has developed until we have to-day over 5,000 
acres of land under shade. 

e + * * — . * 


The duty of $1.85 per pound stimulated the production and has 
encouraged the farmers to improve their lands, to build barns and 
put up sheds, and to go into the business very extensively. 

Now, t y we that the duty be permitted to remain as it is; 
that agitation be prevented, and under the present rate of duty we 
believe the business can expand still further. 

> * — * > * s 

The money that has been made out of tobacco has gone back to 
swell the acreage. We have over 5,000 acres there to-day, with fine 
barns and good shade structures and good dwelling houses for the 
employees. A great deal of this land is irrigated, and pumping sta- 
tions are established, and all the way through we have had the aid 
and advice and cooperation of the Agricultural Department; and to 
some of you gentlemen here who are shag ae for the Dingley tariff 
we certainly owe a great debt of gratitude, and we believe if the 
resent rates are maintained and no change takes 

velop a ve arpe business down there. We can hol 
of the money this country that now goes to Holland. 


lace we can 
a great deal 


{ Telegram. ] 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., February 8, 1909. 
9 PAYNE, 


irman Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


The Jacksonville Clearing Association, by unanimous resolution, wish 
to enter protest against the removal of the tariff on lumber, believing 
that such action would seriously affect the business Interests of the 
South, and especially the lumber interests. 

THOMAS P. DENHAM, 
President Jacksonville Clearing Association, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


MRO 27, 


GEORGIA WANTS PROTECTION FOR LUMBER, RED CEDAR, AND KAOLIN. 


[The Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association submits resolution objecting 
to change in duty on lumber.] 


(Telegram.] 


. TIFTON, GA., January 7. 
Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. O.: 

The regular meeting of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, 
held in Jacksonville, Fla.. the 5th instant, adopted the following: 

“Whereas the press cispatches from Washington forecasting the 
action of the Ways and Means Committee on the various tariff sched- 
ules recite the fact that lumber is being named as one of the com- 
modities to go on the free list; and 

“Whereas such action would mean serious and widespread de- 
moralization to all business interests, in that further depression of 
lumber prices would permanently cripple many of the sawmill and other 
woodworking indust „ and at the same time affect disastrously the 
wage-earning power of an army of day laborers: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, in con- 
vention assembled, representing 1,400 sawmills and woodworking in- 
dustries, do most earnestly protest against any change in the present 
tarif on lumber. ` 

“Resolved further, That the 13 of this association be, and he 
is hereby, instructed to transmit a copy of this preamble and resolu- 
tion to Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, at Washington, by wire. 

“H. H. Trrr, President. 


E. C. PARRELL, Secretary.” 


MEMORIAL OF THE GEORGIA KAOLIN COMPANY. 
Macon, Ga., November 28, 1908. 
Members of the Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Sins: Your committee having announced its readiness to receive on 
the 23d instant memorials from those interested in the proposed tariff 
legislation as it may affect imported earths, etc., the undersigned, repre- 
senting their various enterprises located in the State of Georgia, respect- 
fully submit the following statement, with their petition that the duties 
on imported clays be increased, circumstances and conditions having so 
combined that the present duty affords very little, if any, protection to 
the industry in which they are interested. 

The duty upon imported clays was at one time $5 per ton of 2,240 
pounds, and s was reduced to the present rate of $2.50 per 2,24 
pounds, Since this reduction the competition of trunk lines and ocean 
steamers has combined to place the miners and refiners of clays located 
in the interior parts of the country at a decided disadvantage as com- 
pared with the foreign miners, whose plants are really all located con- 
venient to shipping points in England: 

> 0 * * * * * 

In conclusion, your memorialists beg to state with all the emphasis 
of which they 5 capable, that the deposits of domestic clays of dif- 
ferent character located between the Hudson and Mississippi rivers on 
the Atlantic coast are of sufficient abundance and of such qualities as 
to answer every necessary requiremtnt of every trade and manufac- 
turer in the country, and that their general use is only a question 
of time, provided those whose enterprise leads them to develop these 
deposits are assured a fair working profit; and we beg further to state 
that there is no combination, pooling arrangement, or trust manage- 
ment of any of these existing enterprises, each of which is working 
independently. 

Z AMERICAN CLAY COMPANY, 
P. W. MARTIN, President. 
ATLANTA MINING AND CLAY CONPANY, 
YOUNG A. GRESHAM, General Manager. 
THE GEORGIA KAOLIN COMPANY, 

By CECIL Morcan, General Manager. 


LEAD PENCILS AND PENHOLDERS, 


O. F. CHICHESTER, FREDERICA, GA., REQUESTS THAT PRESENT DUTY BE 
RETAINED. 
FREDERICA, GA., November 21, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. PAYNE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin: I am the owner of Little St. Simons Island, in this State, 
and in view of the new tariff desire to state that I have invested a 
large amount of money in acquiring this island for the purpose of cut- 
ting the cedar timber. 

I would respectfully request that no change be made in the tariff on 
lead pencils and penholders; and I have an important contract with one 
of the large pencil manufacturers to deliver them this cedar, which it 
would be impossible to carry out for any fair remuneration if pencils 
could be imported from Germany. In making this request I represent 
other 5 land r pencil cedar, out of which slats 
are made in the mills for pencils. 

I hope that you will protect us in order to enable us to start a mill 
and thus 1 sy a good deal of labor which is now idle, as there are no 
manufacturing industries in this neighborhood. 

Yours, respectfully, O. F. CHICHESTER. 


STATEMENT OF MR. H. H. TIFT, OF TIFTON, GA, 


Mr. Ttrr. Mr. Chairman, I am here in response to your invitation to 
appear before this committee, and [ am here, sirs, at your service. 
The CratRMaN. One of the members of the committee asked to have 
you invited to come here on the subject of lumber, or timber, or both. 
Mr. BOUTELL. Judge Grices, of Georgia, gave his name to the com- 
mittee. 
The CHAIRMAN. And Judge Griecs seems to be out of town. 
Mr. Trrr. I regret very much that the judge is not here this morning, 
for I was in hopes of meeting him here. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is whether the duty should be kept 
upon lumber. I do not know which side of that proposition you are 
on, but—— 
Mr. Trrr. I am in favor of maintaining the present duty on lumber. 
= > * . * > © 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, there is another question, although I do 
not know whether it bears very bene gS on this question; I never 
thought it did in my endeavors to adj tariff; but it Is a curious 
circumstance, and I would like to know why you pore in the South 

uty, 


are always here asking for the highest rates of 


0 
dered 
hanges. 
5. That th 
i 
is 


the time voting for the lowest rates of duty. Can you explain that 


little inconsistency among your people? 
Mr. Trt. Mr. Chairman, for myself I want to say that I did not 
vote that way. 
* > 


> . + * . 
The CHAIRMAN. Well, I am glad to find one; but why is it that 
most of your pepe vote that way, and yet they come here and ask 
for the very highest protection? There is no section in the whole 
United States asking for as high protection. as you people of the 
South, and vee is it that you vote the other way? 

Mr. Trrr. Mr. Chairman, the record shows that Mr. Taft got some- 
thing over 40,000 votes in Georgia. 

The CHAIRMAN. Forty thousand—well, he ought to have had an 
overwhelming majority. considering the number of your people who 
are asking for protection. 

Mr. Tirt. Mr. Chairman, there was no campaign made in Georgia 
for Mr. Taft, and it is my firm belief that if there had been and the 
oe had been educated—we haye to educate our people, you 
2 {Telegram.] 

SavannauH, GA., February 2, 1909. 
Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, bu 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
At a meeting of this association, yaar the entire banking In- 
terests of Savannah, Ga., held on January 28, it was unanimously 
voted to protest against the removal of the tariff on lumber, believing 
that such removal would injuriously affect the lumber and other busi- 
ness interests of the South. 
F. D. BLOODWORTH, 

President Savannah Clearing Association. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 0 BOARD OF TRADE JANUARY 5, 


Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be, and 
are hereby, requested to use their best efforts to prevent the unjust 
discrimination against the lumber trade which would result from re- 
moving or still further reducing the present low tariff on lumber. 

Resolved, That they be, and are hereby, requested to call attention to 
the following facts in this connection : 

1, That the present tariff on lumber is only 11 per cent, while the 
tariff on other heavy building material with which lumber comes in com- 
petition ranges from 32 to 45 per cent, and that the present duty of 11 

r cent on lumber is therefore strictly a tariff for revenue only. This 

isparity becomes even more: striking when the extremely heavy duty 
oa the articles necessarily used in the manufacture of lumber is con- 
sidered. 

2. That practically one-half of the total lumber output of the United 
States comes from the South, and that its volume is so great that much 
injury must inevitably result to allied industries, as well as to the 
lumber trade, if the tariff is removed or lowered. 

3. That the parts of the United States that consume rather than 
produce lumber will not be materially benefited, as past experience has 
shown that the foreign timber owners, importers, and middlemen, 
rather than the consumers, are the only ones that profit by such 
changes. 

4. That conservation of the forests will not be promoted, as tariff 
remoyal or reduction will affect almost exclusively the lower grades 
whieh are manufac m the tops and slabs of the trees, so that prac- 
tically the same number of trees will be cut down, the only difference 
being that those portions which can no longer be marketed at a profit 
will be left to decay and meanwhile increase the fire hazard to the 
young growing timber. 

Š e net result of removal or further reduction of the tariff 
on lumber will be to help foreign labor and the foreign manufacturer 
at the expense of our own manufacturers and domestic labor without 
benefiting consumers anywhere in the United States, and to cause waste 
instead of consevation of our forest resources. 


KENTUCKY WANTS PROTECTION FOR HEMP. 
[Extract from statement of Mr. Hamilton Scott, of Lexington, Ky.] 


Mr. Scorr. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I am here in the interest of 
the American hemp ME spac Most of the product is grown in central 
Kentucky, but not of it. I am, like most Kentuckians, very modest 
n my demands. We simply ask that the duty on raw materials be left 
as it is. You may wonder why we ask a duty at all on raw materials, 
We are simply interested in the duty on raw materials for this reason: 
If you remove the duty, say, on flax, then a cheaper grade of flax, called 
“Russian flax tow,” will be introduced into the market, and it will 
mean practically the wiping out of the American mys — 75 There 

now being ee into the United States and being sold in com- 

etition with us what is known as flax tow,” and this product is not 
ocal at all. It is 8 introduced into Indiana, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Nebraska, and California very successfully. What has retarded the in- 
dustry heretofore has been more the want of a machine for separating 
the fiber from the lint. We think now that there are three or four 
machines that will accomplish that purpose. There is no reason in the 
world 8 American hemp should not be doubled yes, any quantity of 
it grown in the United States—-with a moderate protection. e do not 
think it unreasonable to ask that the duty be retained. 


LOUISIANA WANTS PROTECTION FOR RICE, SUGAR, AND LUMBER. 
Representative Broussard, Democrat, of Louisiana, member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, voted in favor of the 
Payne tariff bill in the committee. 


WELSH, LA., November 14, 1908. 
II. G. CHALKLEY, 
Lake Charles, La. 

Dear Sm: I am very glad to know that you are to be one of the 
committee to go to Washington and appear before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and make a showing 37 5 the present tariff on our 
staple crop—rice—should not be reduced in the proposed new. tariff 
bill. Your pas as mana, of large canal interests, as well as 
land interests, especially qual. you to act in this matter, and I sin- 
cerely hope for your success. 

In reference to the of 2 a rice crop, I herewith give 
a detailed statement of such and fro 


expense, m an 1 of twen 
years in rice farming, both on canal and well irrigating, feel that it z 


and yet all of eonservative in every item. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


Per acre. 
Cost Gf PlOWINE..- y a a — $1. 25 
Cost of preparing the land for seeding 1 
Cost of ing, on basis of $4.50 per barrel for seed. => 2. 20 
Cost of drilling and Areg eca 1. 00 
Cost of fertilzer 1, 00 
Cost of euttingg 1.50 
Cost of shocking 60 
Cost of twine. =o ee 50 
Machine hire for thrashing 80 
Labor for thrashingzz 8. 20 
Sacks for thrashing g 80 
Hauling rice to warehouse 1. 20 
Warehouse charges 80 
Irrigating, average, either well or eanal 5. 00 
21. 40 
The average yield per acre in this locality will not exceed 73 bags 
r acre. 
5 Very truly, L. E. ROBINSON. 


We, the undersigned rice farmers of Welsh, most of us with long 
personal experience in growing rice, have carefully read the above 
statement as to the cost of making a crop of rice, and certify that it 
is conservative and well within the actual cost of making a crop, with 
many instances and seasons when the op is much above. 

G. W. PATTERSON (300 acres). 

PATTERSON Bros, (300 acres). 
Per E. R. PATTERSON, b 

PAUL W. DANIELS (1, acres), 

E. M. CLARK 005 acres). 

A acres 


. F. Day (3 z 
W. T. Hurcurson (1,500 acres). 
ARCENAUX ( acres). 


F. A. 
H. E. WESSON, 
A, T: 


— 


[Extract from statement of the Southern C. 
ciation, New Orleans, 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION AT SAVANNAH, GA., NOVEMBER 24, 1908. 


Whereas the present duty on lumber of $2 per thousand amounts to 
an ad valorem tariff of about 12 per cent, in comparison with 40 i 
cent on fron and steel, 32 per cent on cement, and 45 per cent on build- 
ing stone, all of which enter largely into competition with lumber for 
construction purposes; and 

Whereas this 12 per cent ad valorem tariff on lumber is already so 
much lower than all other articles coming into competition with it that 
5 amount in reality amounts only to a tariff for revenue: Therefore 

eit 

Resolved by the Southern Cypress Manufacturers in convention as- 
sembled, That, as business men, we here and now register our most 
solemn protest against any appeal or modification of the lumber sched- 
ule in Dingley tariff, on the ground that it is already reduced to the 
basis of a revenue tariff, and therefore needs no further revision. 

Resolved (2), That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be, 
and are hereby, requested to use all reasonable means to prevent any 
repeal of the present lumber tariff, and thereby conserve the best in- 
terests of their constitutents at home, who are bearing their full share 
of the burden of taxation and other responsibilities. 

Resolved (3), That we renew our pledge and support to the Forestry 
Department and call upon the officers of that department to cooperate 
with us in not only reforesting our cut-over lands, but at the same time 
to further cooperate with us the enhancement of our timber after it 
is grown, by the enactment at this time of such legislation as will pro- 
tect our present as well as prospective holdings from the cheap lumber 
of Canada and other foreign countries, as produced by Hindoo, Chinese, 
and Japanese labor, from stumpage costing 50 cents to $1 per thousand, 
in comparison with $2.50 to $4 and $5 per thousand in the United 
States, where labor costs from $1.25 to $2.25 per day, as against 80 
cents to $1.20 per day for foreign labor. 

Resolved (4), That our governors in the Southern States, who com- 

ose in part the American Conservation Congress, be, and they are 
ereby, urgently requested to investigate for themselves and to use 

their good offices in our behalf at the 1 meeting of that body 

in Washington next month, to prevent this threatened injustice to the 

South's second greatest industry, since the South now pronaos prac- 

yeay one-half of all the lumber produced annually the United 
ates. 


ress Manufacturers’ Asso- 


NEW ORLEANS ORGANIZATION REQUESTS RETENTION OF TARIFF. 
New ORLEANS, LA., January 21, 1909. 
Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, 


Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. C0. 

The New Orleans Progresiva Union, representing business interests 
and professions of all political parties, earnestly requests the retention 
of the present tariff on lumber. The yellow-pine industry is one of 
the most important in the South, and delivers the greatest tonnage to 
our common carriers. We are convinced that a reduction in the tariff 
would exert the most injurious effect not only upon this industry but 
the business and financial interests of the entire South. 

= PHILIP WERLEIT, President. 


New ORLEANS, LA., J * 
Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, F tala dia IR 


Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


9 that the yellow-pine manufacture is one of the most im- 
portant industries of the Southern States, affording the greatest ton- 
nage to our railroads, we earnestly recommend the retention of the 
resent tariff on lumber. Under peer conditions we do not believe 
e industry can stand reduction of tariff, and a reduction would injuri- 
ously affect business and financial interests of the South. 
GERMAN AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. 
W. R. IRBY, President. 
o a similar to above were sent by all the banks in New 
rleans. 


NORTH CAROLINA WANTS PROTECTION FOR TOWELS, YARNS, 
LUMBER. 
{Extract from statement of J. W. Cannon, Concord, N. C.] 

We have 3 built at Kannapolis, N. C., one of the largest towel 
mills in this. country for manufacturing towels, and we very much de- 
sire that the tariff on all foreign towels be made so that it will allow 
the American industry to expand and manufacture all the goods used 
in this line that are now vg ‘rags and with the tariff high enough to 
keep out the foreign goods it would aid the American manufacturers 
to 5 up their goods to the highest state of perfection, and also ex- 
pand the industry so that all these goods would be manufactured in 
the United States, thereby giving more work for the American opera- 
tives and also a greater demand for cotton that enters into the con- 
struction of these towels. 

Most respectfully, yours. J. W. CANNON, President, 
Cannon Manufacturing 8 Concord, N. C.; Cannon 
Manufacturing Company, Kannapolis, N. C., towels, 
sheetings, the celebrated Cannon cloth; Gibson Manu- 
facturing Company, Concord, N. C., madras, blankets, 
etc.; Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C., brown 
sheetings and domets; Franklin Cotton Mills, Con- 
cord, N. C., weaving yarns; Patterson Manufacturing 
Company, China Grove, N. C.;: Patterson Manufactur- 
ing Company, Kannapolis, N. C., brown sheetings and 
crashes; Kesler Manufacturing Company, Sal 1 1 5 

N. C., brown sheetings and crashes; Wiscassett Mi 
Company, Albemarle, N. C.. hosiery yarns and weav- 
ing yarns and hosiery; Efird Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Albemarle, N. C., hosie yarns and sewing 
ines; Tuscarora Cotton Mills, Mount Pleasant, 

N. C., hosiery yarns. 


MICA, AND 


[Extract from statement of Mr. R. M. Miller, jr., of Charlotte, N. C.] 


Mr. MILLER. I simply want to say that I am a new spinner of fine 
yarns. I am attempting to spin fine yarns in the South, and in order 
to do so I find that we need some protection from the old country. I 
went over the schedule paragraph as prepared by Mr. Weld, and it has 
my approval and indorsement. I believe that I am one of the first 
ones to arempi high-grade spinning, in the South, and having said 
that, I do not know that I have anything more to say. 


{Extract from statement of C. W. Burleson & Son, Plumtree, N. C., 
who wish present duty on mica retained.] 


PLUMTREE, N. C., December 10, 1908. 
Ways AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 


Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: We write to say that if the tariff is lowered or taken 
off of mica, great harm will be done the poor class of people in western 
North Carolina and other southern sections that produce mica. 

We trust you will use your influence to have the tariff on mica re- 
tained at its present mark. 

In most cases the producers of mica are of the poorer class, whiie 
those consuming it are in most cases the money class, and for this 
reason, if for no other, we trust the tariff may be retained, 

Yours, truly, 
C. W. BURLESON & Son. 
[Extract from statements of the Asheville Mica Company, 
ville, N. C.] 

We trust, therefore, you will give full consideration to the plea we 
have made in the interest of the American miner for protection, both 
as against the Canadian amber product, as well as the product of India. 

Yours, respectfully, 


Ashe- 


ASHEVILLE MICA COMPANY. 
Great SOUTHERN Mica COMPANY. 
W. Vaxce Brown. 

B. C. GRINDSTAFF. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., November 21, 1908. 
WILLIAM K. PAYN 


E, 
Olerk Committee on Ways and Means, 
‘ House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Your letter of the 17th received during my absence. 

I would like to be heard on the subject of mica on November 25. My 
pornoa address is Asheyille, N. C., and the Raleigh House, in Wash- 

on, my temporary address. I represent the Asheville Mica Company, 

being one of the partners. I wish to advocate the retention of the duty 
on mica, and believe that ten minutes will be long enough time to state 
what I desire. 

I inclose herewith a copy of a brief which I wish to be filed with the 
committee. 

Thanking you, I am, 


Yours, truly, W. Vance Brown. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Newbern, N. C., February 27, 1909. 
Hon. C. B. SLEMP. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: Herewith you will find copy of resolutions passed by the 
Newberne (N. C.) Chamber of Commerce, which you will, note are di- 
rected against the 5 az of the present tariff on foreign lumber, and 
which are submitted for your consideration. 

As this is a ios es of vital importance to our section of the coun- 
try, where the lumber industry is our principal means of support, wo 
beg of you to use your influence to the end that the present tariff be 
maintained. 

The loss to this community by reduction of this tariff would be incal- 

able. We have bad a desperate struggle in our section for the t 
year and a half on account of the terrible panic; crops have been a Pail 
ure for the past three years, and if we are to have our principal indus- 
14 8 5 upon which we lean principally for support, cri pied. and par- 
soo to the point of bankruptcy we will be very greatly embarrassed 


Your earnest consideration of this great and momen 
8 5 gr tous question is 
Yours, very truly, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


W. G. Borp, Secretary. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Newbern, N. C., February 15, 1909. 
Whereas Jumber and forest products throughout this State and 
throughout the South furnish the basis of it and sinews of war 
for many other lines of commerce and ‘trade; and 
Whereas we are advised that the Congress of the United States is 
‘to-day consider! 
such action would 
medium and low trade stocks, for the reason that with 
moved Canada would su ply American markets, 
the advantages she woul ave over other mills in the South th h 
lower freight rates to all eastern and Lake state ports, and, secondly, 
because the low price of 12 in that pire and the differ- 
ence in the scale of wages in Canada and the Uni States; and 
Whereas the present duty amounts only to an ad rem tax of 12 
r cent as compared with 40 cent on all commodities entering 
to competition with lumber: erefore be it 
Resolved by the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Newbern, N. O., 
dn special session, That as an organization, designed to aid capital in 
finding remunerative investments in our midst, regular employment, 
and a general expansion of our trade and commerce, we here and now 
do register our protest ms pers any repeal or reduction in the present 
tarif on lumber, and call upon our ators and Representatives in 
‘Congress to exercise their best efforts to protect our people and sec- 
tion against such an injustice and discrimination as the repeal of the 
tariff on lumber would work, and prevent such legislation at all hazards. 
Resolved further, That the president and secretary of this organiza- 
tion be, and they are hereby, arena to send a copy of these resolu- 
tions to our Senators and Representatives in Congress from North 
Carolina and other Southern States. 


THE WILMINGTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Wilmington, N. C., February 4, 1909. 
Hon. CAMPBELL SLEMP, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Drar Sm: I to inclose herewith copy of resolution passed 
nre Wilmington C ber of Commerce, to which I invite your 

htful attention. 

I have no personal interest whatever in the lumber industry, but 
‘the resolution in question was drafted and offered myself as a 
legitimate expression of the views of disinterested business interests. 
Personally, I am a free trader in theory, but a revenue-tarif man 
from necessity, and I can conceive of no case coming more clearly 
within the purview of this penegi than the lumber schedule, when 
considered in connection with all the facts set out in the resolution. 

I am sure that you can uopo: the resolution with perfect con- 
1 with unanswerable logic from your political view point. 

ours, very truly, 
J. A. TAYLOR, President. 

In view of the approaching revision of the tariff, and disclaim an 
purpose to consider partisan political 8 it is within the ti- 
mate province of commercial organizations to consider —— in the 
law which affect commercial interests. Both of the present political | 
parties of the country, and all the political parties the past, have 
adhered to the policy of laying a di on imports as a revenue meas- | 
ure, and it is, therefore, the settled policy of this country, by whatever 
political party administered, to raise a large part of the revenue through 
tax on imports. ‘The present exigencies of the revenues do not permit 
of a reduction of income from customs source unless some other form 
of taxation, either direct or excise, is laid, and for this the ro mind 
is not prepared. Under such a situation it is obvious that the proposed 
revision of the tariff will be more nominal than real, but, notwithstand- 
ing, there is a strong intimation from authoritative sources that the 
duty on lumber will entirely removed, and inasmuch as the South 
produces one-half of the lumber supply of the country, and as the duty 
on lumber is now only $2 per thousand, or about 12 per cent ad valorem, 
and is in fact as well as in theory a revenue tariff, it would be essen- 
tially inequitable to remove the tariff on lumber while leaving undis- 
turbed practically all other schedules. ‘The situation can be analyzed 
as follows: 

First. The need for revenue does not warrant the placing on the free 
list of revenue-producing articles unless some other form of taxation 
is to be substituted, which public sentiment is against. 

Second. The duty on lumber being only about 12 per cent and being 
in fact on a revenue basis, there is no justification for disturbing this 
schedule on the ground of excessive rate. While the duty on lumber is 
only 12 per cent, the duty on articles that enter largely into the con- 
struction of sawmill plants, such as iron and steel, cement and buildin 
stone, are 40 per cent, 32 per cent, and 45 cent, tively, an 
there is no likelihood that these schedules will be materially reduced or 
reduced at all. Moreover, while the ave duty on iron and steel is 
40 per * the duty on such articles as saws and the like are as at 
as from cent to 75 per cent, so that to cut these schedules 
in two would still leave a rate on these articles of 30 per cent above 
the rate on lumber, 

Third. The markets for southern lumber, and ‘especially the low 
grades, such as are produced from the short leafpine, are principal! 
in the Northern States, which, being remote, subject shipments to a hig 
freight rate; and to remove the duty from lumber would, because of the 
proximity of Canada to these northern markets, introduce ruinous :com- 
petition with southern mills. 

Fourth. To remove the duty from lumber would force southern mills 
to the manufacture of higher grades of goods, thus at once rapidly 
depleting the long-leaf tim supply and leaving unutilized the cheaper 

rades, which, unless used promptly, would in many cases mean a total 


oss of this pro A 
Fifth. There 88 no article in the tariff schedules which 
nterest as that of lumber. Every farm in the 
is directly affected. 


touches so numerous an 
cotton belt of the Atlantic States and of the Gulf 
This view of the matter is distinguished from the character of owner- 
ship in such schedules as steel, ore, coal, etc., in which interests are 
largely concentrated; and where the disturbance of a condition affects 
so large an area and so numerous interests, the public well-being forbids 
the dislocation unless a serious evil is to be remedied thereby. 

In consid on of the foregoing statement of facts and conditions, 


t is— 

Resolved by the Wilmington Chamber of Commerce: 

First. That in view of the preamble herein set out there is no justi- 
fication for removing or changing the prous duty on lumber. 

Second. That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to our Senators 


tives in Congress, with the request that they use their | 


influence to defeat any change in the lumber rate. 


Third. That we believe that in making this uest of our Senators 
and Representatives we are asking no of pe ke that they can not 
tiously grant and, in franting, render a service to the 

‘public revenues and 1 dustry. 


SOUTH CAROLINA WANTS PROTECTION FOR CLAYS. 
AUGUSTA, GA., November £0, 1908. 
Hon. SERENO PAYNE, 2 K d 


Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: For nearly twenty years I have been interested in the 
clay business at Langley, S. C., and on account of the very low duty 
and the fact that they bring English clays in as ballast, it has virtually 
put us out of business. 

We understand that these clays are washed clays of Cornwall, Eng- 
land, which can be manufactured very cheap, and it is very hard indeed 
for us to compete with these clays, considering the amount of earth 
that is removed, the high price of labor, and the higher freight rates 
that we are forced to pay. It reduces our profits on these toa 
minimum, for the last few years our company has been unable to 
make a dividend on account of the low prices which was brought about 

competition of these English clays. 

Such being the case, I. reduce the tariff 

on the English clays, but will raise ee least 81 per ton. ‘Thanking 


Yours, ‘truly, 
Hu T. G. Lamar KAOLIN Company, OF LANGLEY, S. C. 


By J. 8. NIXON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


TENNESSEE WANTS PROTECTION FOR LUMBER, BARYTES, AND TANNING 
EXTRACTS. 


[Extract from statement of H. E. Graves, Bristol, Tenn.] 


Germany and Nova Scotia have just about put all the mills and mines 
of ap en Tennessee, and Kentucky out of business. There is no pos- 
sible chance for us to compete with the foreigners and their chen 
labor and who are getting a rate by water to New York and Philadel. 
phia of less than one- of any rail rate we can get. I am frank to 
say to der that if we can get a duty 5 upon foreign barytes and 
its products it would mean millions of dollars to east Tennessee and 

west Virginia, both sections having large and valuable deposits of 

—.— ara . on the —— spre but a not be worked, 

w: tremendous amount of foreign material com to our 
shores without duty. * 


{Extract from statement of J. M. Greer, Knoxville, Tenn., adv 
retention of present duties on timber and lumber.] rip ie! 
With all due deference to the opinion of the politicians to the con- 
22. ae Rea 
on for their tim and lumber. xce cotton, 
the largest asset they have to- day. e 


PRECIPITATED CARBONATE OF BARYTA. 


WILLIAM D. GILMAN ‘Company, 
Sweetwater, Tenn., November 25, 1908, 
To the honorable Committee on Ways and Means. 


‘GENTLEMEN: We have been enga in the manufacture of 
cipitated carbonate of baryta, as well as mining crude barytes, native 
sulphate. On November 16, 1901, the Board of General Appraisers 
held that the precipitated carbonate of baryta was dutiable at the rate 
of 25 per cent ad valorem as a chemical ee oe under the provisions 
of pa ph 8 of the act of July 24, 1897, which uires that all 
chemical compounds not specifically provided for in this act shall 
be assessed 25 per cent ad valorem. Soon suit was brought by Gabriel 
& Schall in the southern district of New ‘York, the court reversed the 
decision of the board (T. D., 24331), holding that the said article 
was free of duty under paragraph 489 of said act, and we were com- 

Ued to discontinue the manufacture of precipitated carbonate of 


aryta, as we could not meet the price of German goods com in 
free o. ag Our factory stood idle from May, 1902, until July, 1907, 
when the ury ent instructed (see T. D., 27525) e col- 


lector of customs at New York to assess duty again upon precipitated 
carbonate of baryta at the rate of 25 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 8 of the act of July 24, 1897. We at once resumed the manu- 
facture, but Gabriel & Schall again protested, and on March 81 the 
board very unwillingly sustained the protest on the doctrine of stare 
decisis,” stating at the same time: “As an original proposition our 
conclusion would have been different.“ (See No. 18633, Lunt, General 
r, Mar. 81, 1908.) The Treasury D t up to last 
(4th) was still levying duty -on precipita carbonate of baryta. 
We are still running our plant, but we find it quite impossible to 
meet the German goods on account of the importers largely evading 
the duty by undervaluation. We ask that your honorable committee 
recommend a duty of $10 pe, ton on the precipitated carbonate of baryta, 
the same rate as is now force on the precipitated sulphate of baryta 
or blanc fixe. Also, that you give us protection on crude barytes of $5 
ton instead of 75 cents, the present duty. We assure yon that 
rman crude barytes ore is laid down in New York and Philadelphia, 
including the duty of 75 cents, for $6 to $7 per ton, while the freight 
alone from our mines is $5.25 ton. The Germans sell their ore for 
a good price in their home mar and use us far a dumping ground for 
their surplus ore. 

We are producing chemicals never before made in the United States, 
and the ans are selling in this market at a lower price than they 
do at home in order to try to run us out. We only ask this duty in 
order to force them to sell at the fair market price, and do not ask any 
more than enough ito protect our investment of $200,000, so that we can 
manufacture our goods at a fair profit and furnish a supply to our home 
trade. Most paint manufacturers and color makers who have appeared 
before your honorable committee have, I see, expressed themselves as 


esirous of seeing the barytes industry enjo: the same protection which 
b 


has enabled other lines of manufacturing business to be developed in 
this country. The writer has for the past twenty years devoted his 
time ‘to ‘the study of this business and is in a position to manufacture 
all the eompou of baryta which are at this time imported, and this 
to the advantage of many lines of business which make constant use of 
them. I can not make these goods (except at a loss) without the duty 
asked for, and will have to quit, leaving many men idle and at a great 
loss to ourselves. Nay, more, we can not sell our crude ore in New 
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le protection 
which will give em 8 to man 2 — pier 
workingmen, and be tee growing benefit to several sections of our country. 


Respectfully submitted. 
WILLIAM D. GILMAN COMPANY, 
By W. D. GILMAN, Vice-President. 


Exar A. 
. f — — Missouri 4, Illinois 
3 Carolina 1, Virginia 4, Tennessee 3, New York i Total. If 
or ies. 


Nore.—The New York factory is the eee e is owned by a 
compan N AA 3 
tuccessful. 

3 d for labor 1 shippers of barytes: 1905, 
8128 503; 1006, $160,307; 150 . 2251.77 

This 9 105 rowing business with ‘a heaithy increase. The 89.621 
tons mined in T was 75 per cent of the amoznt used in the United 


States that —.— 
We have ample ore to oa ihe a 
equal to the best imported. 
ship to any user, but will tend, by 
new mines and enlarge the output o 
time result in lower gens 
into the United States 


In 1907 there were barium c 
pounds valued at $357, 117 At least two factories are being put Sate 


position to manufacture these goods if protected by duty. 


HON. NATHAN W. HALE, M. C., SUBMITS LETTER OF C. E. LUCKY, OF KNOX- 
VILLE, TENN., RELATIVE TO TANNING EXTRACTS. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., December II, 1998. 


hurled D. C. 

rtant question affectin; 
sc BE Si: tr ea at Ways and 
Bre bly Wednesday or a 
y sessions, differen 


home trade and our quality is 
ty aked, oe — — 

a mar! oj u 
old ones. Competition will in 


the tannic-acid 
eans this week, 


Pec arp is holding 
upon the tariff They 
wii kate en tha bene aoe ion, as I Wednes- 


day or Thursday of Pag week. 
ithin the last ten years there has been two or three million dol- 
lars invested in tannic-acid plants in east Tennessee. There is a 
plant at Newport; p piant here at Knoxville, run by the two Obernes 
both of whom voted for you); a plant at Tellico Plains, Monroe 
ounty; and a plant at Bristol, Tenn. All of these plants are vitally 
interested in the 8 ven tannic acid and other leather-man- 


ufacturing acids. The Dingley tariff only levies an import of one- 
Daf Cont Pee oe ee Fo ign extracts, N 
upon bark extracts, and five-eighths cent pound upon other wood 


extracts. The importation of what is call 
ject to a duty of only one-half cent per now threatening and 
endan g all the tannic-acid plants in Tennessee, North Carolina, 

and West Virginia. quebracho. is ico a 
tannic-acid plant in this 


* 
chestmut oF chestnut oak, and unless t 
pound every 

te will be endangered, and 4A now seriously affecting all of them. 
Germany gives her tannic-acid people a protective duty cents pe 
ponn, opi ~ . before stated, ours have a protection of Saku 
cen 

yan GAE not 2 ante that would strengthen you man: in east 

than to h these tannic-acid people, who will be i Waan. 


Wednesday or Thursday. The pecans pn of anni acid is 
. — all done south of the 17 and these 80 


2 Tennan extract,” sub- 


B T Coan, toe. INEN Wik DOE hate toes oat 

rol Ww. ear, w no e! 

hone you — help before the the Ways and Means mmittee this 
Yours, very truly, C. E. LUCKY. 


CYRIL F. HERFORD, TELLICO PLAINS, TENN., ASKS FOR INCREASED PRO- 
TECTION POR TANNINS. 


TELLICO PLAINS, TENN., December 18, 1908. 


Hon. Sereno E. PAYNE 
Chairmen Ways and Means 9 


ashington, D. C. 

Sin: I have been requested by the Tellico Extract 
piace, who manufacture tannic acid from native chestnu 

letter to you as to gt ore of what influence the ind 
had on this n, ete. It be proper to state 

peculiarly conversant with the as my 
sold $ this local 3 some 20, 
used by re and 8 was instrumen 
to this section. already sold them the stumpa; 
sonally not as rien interested, from the pecuniary poin 
if‘we were still trying to sell to them, but until the advent of this 
concern (with a very investment) the a as regards labor 
and use for this wood was that any kind of rough labor could be 
C and to-day the same aber 
is in full demand at $1.50 oe) The chief use ; a great many 
old tracts of mountain lands, w. have been cut over for saw 
stumpage, has been and is for chestnut by the cord for extract, and 
the same all over the mountains of eastern Tennessee. Nearly 

every small farmer and landowner has some small or scrub chestnut, 
which te-day has a market in addition to the uncut chestnut tracts, 
and while we are in favor of conservation of timber resources, yet to a 
pernan owner the 1 of th business using chestnut is 
: 5 the same as that of the owner of saw stumpage or large 

mber. 

The chestnut grows up and reproduces itself once in 3 tow 
years for extract pu and the extract company 
pint ang. Hts NOE W, 777... ee Maat aie Shoat tee 


game resu 
We pore it as weal oo! fe porns that sufficient prooton should be 


afforded the 8 ition with 
foreign producers, and the fact Let ths ost a e 


, We are per- 
nt of view, as 


these mountains have | 


from chestnut and other timbers, and 
here are to-day employed in various 
getting out the wood, is a very 


view is applicable to all other immediate 
under the same conditions, and it must 
chestnut used and paus for is eut down to a 
This of itself ine explain why 
large extent on this industry who 


of the extract business, the argu- 
ould, when the trees are cut down 


115 
ni 
8 
up 
a 
ie 
i 
1271 
Hi 
i 


When the eee Extract Company first proposed coming in this sec- 
tion the sny o ployment was from sawmills and small mountain farms. 

These mills cut oon the he large timber and very little chestnut. It 
was therefore apparent that a small owner could not look for more 
value from his mountain lands when the cream of his large saw timber 


The com ten be takin of this 2 and other kindred extract plants changed 

e small chestnut down to 4 inches and giv- 

— — 8 in its 3 to the manufacturing point to numbers 

a 

This situation is mage svete pl one that recurs once every five years, as 

—.— seems —— ave: growth of small chestnut attains its size for this 

vit Ts five years, and to anyone conversant with the mountain 

Eituntion it i ere that inne — many 8 way are either too 
steep or to grow an cept such 

It is — 5 . to m 1 erai aia of these ents, but it is in- 

ited on in this industry would automatically 


e F. Hxnronp. 


Lununznuxx's CLUB OF MEMPHIS, TENN., 


January 16, 1909. 

Hon. C. Bascom Stemp, Washington, Pe oa 

Dean Sm: herewith I han copy of resolutions re- 
garding the proposed reduction in tarif on aie adopted at the last 

eeting of our club on January 2. 

Por your information, I beg to advise that the Lumbermen's Club of 
M is, Tenn., comprises a * ag of 172, all of whom are repre- 

manufacturers and dealers in hard-wood lumber in his 
and vicinity. Lath — — p represents in the aggregate a vast in- 

an volume of business, being the largest local 
rag —.— of its ki Kind in the Sonti th Re 
nelosed resolutions present, I believe, the unanimous sen 

of this club cee tn the proposed change tats tariff on lumber. Rest 

I recommend this mat most careful consideration. 


J. MCCLURE, 
1 and Treasurer. 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF MEMPHIS. 
Whereas the members of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem 
been advised of an effort to reduce the tariff on lamber : * 
Whereas the past year having been one of great hardshi 
munerative to all lumber manufacturers, any reduction 
increase these hardshi 


and unre- 
bound to 


ps; 
ereas 50 per cent of the Iumber aha st in this territory i: 

8 character, and any further posed will be o t x 
permitting at least 30 eent of this 1 — Iumber to remain on 
alf | the land, to the great detriment of labor, merchants, and communities 


the average cent of duties on all commodities imported 
is — — = 8 on ber, i ee a — per Sie Th at th 
e80 y Lumbermen’s 0 a e 8 
of this club be to 38 to the 8 


that this works no hardship to the consumers 


` Resolved, =n seth menor this resolution be forwarded to all Members 
cts are producers of lumber. 


Joux T. 8 & Sox, 
Bristol, Tenn., January 2, 1909. 


Hon. — Bascom SLEM 
ommittee on 5 House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

I have del your letter of 8 17, 
the ackno pipat © — receipt, owing to the Paced 
. Williams, the ‘sie r member of our firm, 

to refer the matter to him before nig — 2 


this letter of = “barytes in m 
this business might be divided. ae 8 
peg nufacture of what is known as “ manu- 
es and the other the manufacture 
e are 3 Rowe only people 
poppe ee gto barium nesting in this country. Groun rytes, or, as it 
is called, “ manufactured barytes,” we also make, and this, is also made 
largely in St. Louis and in several places through North Carolina and 
southwestern Virginia. With us the manufacture of the ground 
has been almost entirely discontinued, in consequence of the 
the German product brought into the United States at 
price. The other manufacturers in St. Louls and at the 
ints in North Carolina and Virginia have also felt the 
of this competition from abroad and have taken up the at 
of a duty on this material very earnestly, poping to get the Ways and 
Means Committee to recommend a duty of $5 per ton on the crude 
ore and $12 per ton on the ground ore or manufactured article. The 
duty on these two at present is 75 cents ton on the crude ore and 
5. per ton on the ground or manufactured barytes. We were 
asked some time ago to join with the . in St. Louis in 
a petition to have this higher duty imposed, and also a duty of $25 
per ton on all barium salts. 
We have not taken this action with them, as at about this time we re- 
ceived your letter and, appreciating the interest that you have taken in 
this matter, preferred to take it up direct with you. e do not believe 


Dear Sm: 
further than 
that our Mr. John T. 
New York, and I 
definite TAT 

You speak in 


probably know, 
ape areal nae the 
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ton on the crude ore and $12 per ton on the 
ground barytes would be at all excessive, and it would tend to give the 


that a duty of $5 


ulk of the business to the home manufacturers and would very mate- 
rially increase the amount of ore produced in Missouri, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, and Georgia. The cost of producing this ore is 
almost entirely labor, and if the above duties were im instead of 
this industry languishing, at it does at the present time, we believe that 
it would start up the production of barytes and there would be a 7 — 
deal of activity in the districts mentioned above in co uence of the 
shutting of of some of the foreign competition. You will understand, 
of course, that in order to get the crude ore or manufactured product to 
the market, which is large ain the Eastern States, at such points as 
Boston, New York ping 8 Uadelphia, Baltimore, etc., the product 
has to stand a railway freight of from $4 to $6 per ton, while for- 
eign product is landed at these various ports with only the water trans- 
rtation, and this is a low item of cost, as it is largely brought over 
for the purpose of ballast. 
BARIUM SALTS. 


Of these there are several made, as follows: Chloride of barium, blanc 
fixe, carbonate of barium, binoxide of barium, and lithopone. 

Lithopone is a combination of 70 per cent of barium sulphate and 30 
per cent of zinc arg. muse 

The duty on the foregoing barium salts is as follows: 

Chloride of barium, per cent ad valorem; blanc fixe, ġ cent per 
pound ; Dinoxide of barium, 25 per cent ad valorem; lithopone, 14 cents 

und. 
On the carbonate of barium we are not certain as to the correct 
duty. We have not produced any carbonate, but are contemplating the 
roduetion of the same. At the present time we believe there is a suit 
Between the Government and some of the importers as to the correct 
amount of duty on the carbonate. The importers, we believe, claim 
that the correct duty on the precipitated carbonate of barium should 
be the same as on the crude ore, which is called “ witherite,” and 
which is also a croone ie of barium, but not suitable for the same 
rposes as the precipitated. 
ipen we 9 above, the St. Louis manufacturers asked us to 
oin them in a tition asking for $25 per ton on all barium salts. 

e do not consider that such a duty is necessary, nor that it would be 
wise to ask Congress for such an increase. e do believe, however, 
that the duty on blane fixe, chloride of barium, and carbonate of barium 
should be 1 cent per pound and on the binoxide 40 per cent ad valorem ; 
while the duty on 1 of 11 cents per pound we consider to be 
ample. No binoxide of barium is manufactured in this country at the 

resent time, and unless the duty is increased it will not be manufac- 

red here. The cost of this, as well as of the other barium salts, is 
largely in the labor item, which, of course, in Germany and England is 
much cheaper than here. In regard to the carbonate of barium pre- 
cipitated, we believe that the duty should be the same as on the 
Shioride of barium and blanc fixe, and that all of these should be raised 
to 1 cent per pound. This would encourage the manufacture of these 
articles here, but the duty on the crude carbonate of barium, or “ with- 
erite,” we should say would be ample at $12 per ton. This latter ore 
is not produced in the United States in any 5 quantity. and 
where it has been found it has been difficult of access and occurs in 
small quantities, so that it will not be handled in this country unless 
it is protected against the German product, which is mined cheaply near 
the seacoast and brought over here as ballast at a very low rate of 
freight. 

In reference to your inquiry as to the extent of the deposits in south- 
west Virginia, I do not know exactly what kind of an estimate you 
would like to have on this. There are deposits of barytes all W the 
line of the Norfolk and Western Railway from Bristol to Pulaskl, 
which were worked several ras ago, but which are not now worked, 
principally owing to the fact that the deposits are small, and the labor 
cont at the present price of ore, renders it prohibitive to work this 
section. There are quite extensive deposits on the Clinch Valley divi- 
sion of the Norfolk and Western from Tazewell to Norton, which have 
been worked by the Clinch Valley Barytes N. mate located at Honaker, 
Va., and by the Tristate Mining and Manufacturing Company at Rich- 
lands, Va. There are also extensive deposits at, or near, Roanoke of 
low-grade ore, and there are quite extensive deposits located along the 
line of the new Tidewater Railroad, and, while we have investigated 
these, they are so located that at the present price of ore they can 
not be worked to advantage, being 3 to 4 miles from the railroad, 
which makes the item of hauling prohibitive at the present prices. 
There is no question that a lar, tonnage of ore could be mined through 
southwest V pginia if the conditions of the business were improved by 
a higher tariff. 

We appreciate greatly the interest that you have shown in this mat- 
ter, and I have written to the other manufacturers in southwest Vir- 
ginia, notably the Clinch Valley Barytes Company at Honaker and the 
Tristate Mining and Manufacturing Company at Richlands, and to a 
number of property owners in regard to this same matter, but so far 
without reply from them, and assume that you may have taken the 
matter up direct with the other manufacturers. 

Should you wish to take this matter up any further, or to have a 
clearer understanding than I may have given you in this letter of the 
conditions as they now exist, our Mr. Williams, sr., would be pleased 
to meet you at Washington to go over the matters with you. I would 
like tọ know also when this subject will come up again before the 
Ways and Means Committee, and if you would care to prepare a brief 
to submit to this committee, Mr. Williams would be glad to take the 
matter up in any way that you saw fit, or if you could submit a brief 
to him he would be Pp eased to go over it and make any su; tions that 
would seem to fit the case better from his practical knowledge of the 
subject. 

2 I assume that the time is short in which anything could be done, 
I would suggest that, if these suggestions appeal to you, p com- 
municate direct with Mr. John T. Williams, sr., at 114-118 Liberty 
street, New York City. 

Again assuring you of our appreciation of the interest you have 


taken in this matter, 
Very truly, Joun T. WILLIAMS & Sox. 
Joun T. WILLIAMS, Jr. 
TEXAS WANTS PROTECTION FOR WOOL, COTTON, RICE, AND HIDES, 
[Extract from statement of John G. Cawlfield, Stockdale, Tex.] 
If the cotton raisers living in Messrs. GARNER’S and SLAYDEN’S con- 
ional districts would call their attention to their deplorable condi- 
ion, they would defend them with the same zeal that they have shown 


for producers of horses, mules, cattle, and sheep. They heretofore | be built up more. 


have shown that they intend to represent their constituents as best 
they could. They said if we are bound to have a protective tariff 
and it is a good thing we want our people to have all the benefit 
there Is to be got out of it. Congressmen of other districts by their 
action seem to say we represent a principle regardless of the interest 
of our constituents or State. This article is offered for the consid- 
2 of = ublie ana 8 of those so These are 
v not of a writer, but one whom 
= Pb ae ode ee s adversity has forced 


[Extract from statements of Prosser & Le Min, of Sanderson, Tex. 
think American woolgrowers are entitled to protection.] 9 
We beg to submit the following statement in regard to the capital 
invested necessary to produce wooh for the — of showing that 
1 in- 


little taxes to the State and can never be used but fo i 
so believe we are entitled to protection for our 3 8 
Capital invested in sheep ranch in Terrell County, west Tera i 
northeast of Rio Grande. * ee 
For 20,000 acres patented land, with improvements constistin 
of five 600-foot wells and veservolre, buildings, — 
lant, corrals, etc. (with 40,000 acres land leased, mostly 
tL) UES SEES AEE Se 
14,000 head merino sheep, wi 
c 


Total invested - 


[From tariff hearings.] 


Prerc 
Mr. S. Locke Breaux, E 
New Orleans, La. 


My Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of 10th instant, regarding the 
cost of making a rice crop or crops, I beg to give te the following, 
which, as you are fully aware, is compiled from a thorough system of 
bookkeeping. Some eight years ago I planted the first crop in this sec- 
tion, close to the town of Bay City. From that year until the present 
time I have increased my acreage, until at present I have in about 
4,000 acres. Taking as a guide the past four years and on a land 
valuation of $40 per acre, which is conservative seeing that land is 
changing hands round here at from $40 to $50 cash, I hand you the 
undermentioned figures which I hope will be of service to you: 


Per acre. 

Interest at 8 per cent on $40 land —ͤ4«4ͤ„„„„ĩ„%ũ,::᷑Q $3. 20 
Cost of breaking land — 00 
Cost of preparing and seeding — Re 
Cost of seed — 12 
Cost of water rent — 6.00 
Cost of levee hand — 1.00 
Cost of cutting — 2 00 
Cost of shocking man 75 
Cost of tw ine ĩ/„̃c'!ꝓ“„«„„4 . 25 
Cost of sacks ~-~-~~-~--- Fy a IS 
Cost of thrashing -----~-- — 8.50 
Cost of hauling gg — 189 
Cost of warehouse rent for one month ————————— 55 
Fot. [——ü—ff——. eenn 24. 75 


the acre 


speaking. 
h the interest 


Aad 10,000 acres of my own land, but, to 
tariff is in any way reduced I will never turn a wheel. 


sou ey tee A. P. BORDEN. 


[Extract from brief of argument against putting cattle hides on the 
ta. list, by S. H. Cowan, representing the Cattle Raisers’ Association 
of Texas. 

The Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas is composed of cattle 
raisers throughout the Southwest, in Texas and the trans-Missouri 
States and Territories. 

We — placing hides on the free list. We demand equality of 
opportunity. 


VIRGINIA WANTS PROTECTION FOR PEANUTS, TOBACCO, BRIAR ROOT, PIG 
IRON, IRON ORE, GYPSUM, BARYTES, LUMBER, AND COAL. 
{Extracts from statements of Mr. J. P. Holland, of Franklin, South- 
ampton County, Va.] 

Mr. Hotranp. Colonel Day was asked if he was a protectionist. I 
am one of those fellows that has objected to protection, but I am con- 
verted, not altogether on the theory that pro ion is right, but that 
protection is here to stay; that pie fron and all the other products of 
all the other parts of the Unit tates are protected, and that their 
labor is protected, and that this labor is as sacred and has as much 
right to be protected as your labor, or our labor, or any other labor. 


{Extract from statements of Mr. E. J. Raiford, Conley, Va.] 

We want to have 2 cents paced on the foreign nuts, so we will be 
able to get a living profit and induce our boys to stay on the farm and 
help to develop our lands and build up home industry. I believe the 
revenue on foreign nuts will be just as much, and our own country will 


1909. 


[Extracts from statements of Mr. Day, of Virginia.] 


Mr. Day. I am not interested in the revenue. We want Pci e 
Mr. UNDErwoop. You want protection, even if we do not get any 


revenue? 
Mr. Dax: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Uxprerwoop, If we apply that proposition right along the line, 
to every manufacturing (te, th e ut probably have to build a Chi- 
. — around the United States and levy whatever tax t be 


8 Day. The i 


ortation uts is very small, and the revenue 
would be very small; but the ‘eect t on 


the 


Mr. DaLzxLL. Do you believe in a tariff rotection ? 

Mr. Day. I want protection on peanuts. 1 1 
i Mr. DALZELL. Do you believe in a tariff for the protection of anything 
else? 

Mr. Day. Well, yes; LS must say I do. 

Mr. DALZELL. You do? 

Mr. Day. Yes. 

Mr. DALZELL. Then you are a protectionist? 

Mr. Dax. No; I am not. Arauzhter.] 

Mr. DALZELL. To what iment e are you a 8 

Mr. Day. I believe that certain the country ought to be 
9 

Mr. Danzenn. What are they? 


Mr. Day. I think Virginia tobacco is one. 

Mr. DALZELL. And you think Virginia — is another? 

=a Ran P — is another. 

Anything else? Do you believe tm that any of the growers 


outside of $ “i Wi virginia ought to be protected? hter. 
ere ony a good many things that grow outside of Virginia 
t rotec 
that are ‘protected 5 vou think that anything that grows 
outside of Vi 5 ought to be protected? 
Mr. 15 iy, yess I reckon se. I can not tell what they are, 
h. ter. 
me at What are they? 


Mr. Day. I ean not tell —.— sey are. [Laug 

Mr. DALZELE. But you on advance ee 00 per cent and 
300 per cent in Fan for =e 15 a reasonable request — make of 
this committee? 

ME Berz erbat is all. 

r. DALzxLL. a 

Mr. CLank. If you will state what it is you want, I will ask you a 
few questions. 

Mr. Day. All right, sir. 

Mr. CLARK. That is, if sep _ wants to ask them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed, M 

Mr. Clank. What is it you er Mr. Day? 

Mr. Day. We want the tariff on peanuts Dat at 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. CLARK. What for? 

Mr. Day. For the sake of protection. 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1908. 
Hon. C. Bascom Stemp, 
Big Stone Gap, Va. 


Yf i blocs for making “French briar-root pi 
matter pipe sines h 7 ; 2 
shipp 0 
0 Shag plants In ‘th 


local eople in the mountains in getting out, — ig and selling 
these iy . — When the Wilson tariff Dill was writer 
ig advised, these pipe — ae were put "the free jist, 


Yours, very truly, W. E. MINGEA. 


Extract from statement of Mr. A. B. Carrington, of Danville, Va.] 


Mr. CARRINGTON. At a recent meeting of the Tobacco Association of 
ee: the following preamble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

“Whereas the no ar age a ionic tobacco 5 this country has 
increased enormously in the n years and is being manufactured 
and sold in — direet eom tition with the tobacco raised in 


Virginia and North and South Carol and 
Turkish tobaccos is so low that it 


“Whereas the Importation tax on 
does not appreciably affect the price at which they are sold in direct 
com tition with V and North and South Carolina tobacco; and 
ereas the Tur Government does not allow American tobacco 
to be imported into the Empire of Turkey, absolutely excluding same 
from her markets: Be it therefore 
“Resolved, That a Magoo posi be a . by the association to present 
these facts before the W Committee of the House of Rep- 
ashington, requesting them to increase 
tobacco imported into this country to the same duty 
— charged by this Government on the importation of Sumatra wrapper 


Henry E. McH: of the Virginia Iron, Coal, and Coke Company, asks 
- 5 — rien duty on pig iron.] 


New York, N. Y., November 30, 1968. 
Hon. Sereno E. PAYNE, 
Chairman, 


Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: In the published reports of the newspapers — the pro- 
ceedings before your committee it has seemed to me steel and irom as 
affected by the . es have for the most part been considered 
as one subject, whereas, to my mind, the latter is upon a very different 
basis from the former, and it will be my endeavor in as concise a manner 
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This com pach nine blast furnaces—seven in the State of Vi 
and two at lesboro, Ky. It owns and leases a large a of iron- 
ore lands, y in the State * . —— but some few of the properties 
are „ and Geo: 


‘oms 

and 80,000 or 90,000 acres of lands 
Kentucky, these latter being mostly at long distances from the rail- 
road, and all being undeveloped. We practically no coke, it being 

made and used in our furnaces in producing pig iron. 
On February 6, 1901, I was appointed one of the receivers of the 
5 all by the United States court at Harrisonburg, Va. On January 
3 .— N ome — —.— the property was restored to the 


t The com . — has never een any 
. dividends tc to 11 to stockholders When our furnaces, ore mines, coke 


ny made 202,453 tons of pig 
„443 tons of coal, and g 

have not the official feos at hand—I believe it to be very 
conservative when I make the statement that we paid out for labor alone 
between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 

We use no foreign ores, and practically our entire consumption is fur- 
nished by mines in three States—Virginia, Tennessee, and Georgia—in 
the past, probably 95 per cent Virginia alone. With few exceptions our 
ores are 8 some cases it takes 20 cars of mataa af 
state to pe uce 1 ear of iron ore that will assay 4 ie geal 
— n, and our cost for making pig Tm for the yee named, 

uly 1, 1906, to July 1, 5 ug $14.1 

23 ge, where we have two furnaces, 2 our 8 
tide a and to points in New England, 50 per cent of 
our fron finds a market. Our average railroad —.— oi New England 
— — per ton; ae Radford and Pulaski, which are 60 to 75 

miles f. er west on the Norfolk and Western road, our rate is 25 
eents additional, and from Max Meadows and Bristol, which are, re- 
spectively, about 100 to 125 rates farther west from Roanoke, the rate 
is 50 cents addi —— At *. of these pace we have one furnace, 
and considering the additional distance and additional haul, the above 
rates a are fully 8 8 7 fact, although our all-rail rate to New 

England, in which way 9 "Bag cent of 2: shipments are made, aver- 

— ne about $4 a Shag . 88 it practically a haul of miles, which 

ves ton a inte, and is as low as the 
gre — can gig expecteđ to —— andled. 

Let us look now to the foreign market for irom. The New York 
Ros pers give the quotation as 49s. 6d.; this is practically $12. It is well 
own that it is a habit fer vessels bound to the West from England, 


A ce, bound for Boston, New York, P el- 
15 ia, and Baltimore to come y in ballast, = Cunard 
ine teng lately quoted $1.22 per ton from Live ew York. 


pend a they can obtai 
they receive all gain. hey en 
at our ocean ports. eer ao 


riee less than our cost p to at our furnaces 

Virginia. This is the basis 12 my hp seman Tibet it is unfair, under 

conditions which prevail ow to subsidies given by some foreign 
nations to their mercantile 


— — In an unfair dae rag in 
per ton to place our 


April, For . isch — 5 began 1 
pers e same, es have and a rela once 
more in ferce. It is — remind — 


um, Germany, and France for common labor. 
aws very justly reserve to American bottoms the coastwise trade, which 
preciudes our shipment by ere north from Norfolk, except at . — as 
mi by six or seven times greater than England or Nor- 
tram will ri it from foreign ports. There can never 


wegian p ships 
be 2 combination of ——— producers; they are too many in number 
and their location and condition surrounding them = so widely differ- 
ent, and because iron is the basis of steel. Should the interest of those 
that have their money invested in the p: pun- 
ished for the sins of the latter, which in some lines of production are 
eontrolled —ꝗ— a few com in 
As mg present 
Belgium, 2 Germany, and 


I believe any reduction of duty on pig iron will co 


entire tions, with the cronos of our eon mines, peor. 
necessa: a large n of worthy American workingmen out 
employment. 


d manufac 


5 Henry K. MeHand. 
E ²˙ received from’. large importing firm 
following sta a 
dee and 1907 steamers with 


ere eet 
nd to Lay York, — — an 


i —— and ithe highest. rate rate paid. was eee now 


— | 
and 9 pence—the lowest 
an they were then.“ 
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ALEXANDRIA, VA., November 20, 1908. 


CHAIRMAN WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I desire to request, on behalf of myself and others inter- 
ested with me in the production and shipment of baryta in eastern 
Tennessee, that there be a tariff of $5 per ton placed upon baryta im- 
ported from other countries. This is made necessary in order to operate 
our mines at a fair and reasonable profit. We have the finest grade of 
ore, and haye been compelled to produce this ore ard deliver same in 
market at a loss in consequence of foreign competition. By reason of 
this competition we have not been able to ship any ore to market for 
the past two years. 

Very truly, yours, J. F. DOHERTY. 


[Extract of statement of George E. Roberts relative to gypsum.] 
s * . * a s 


s 

Mr. Roperts. I would like to say in addition and in conclusion, re- 
ferring to this mill in Virginia that has been built within the competi- 
tive territory reached by foreign plaster: The plaster manufactured 
from foreign rocks goes all along this coast and back for some dis- 
tance, and the Mn Song gypsum comes in direct competition with it. 
That industry has n put there within the last year, a building and 
a little community of several hundred people where there was absolutely 
nothing before, and the removal of the duty on gypsum would very 
seriously imperil that enterprise and others like it along the coast that 
have been established under the policy adopted in 1897. 


THE MEADOWS STOCK Farm, 
Abingdon, Va., March 5, 1909. 
Hon. C. Bascom SLEMP. 

Dear Sin: I am sending you a paper from the Plaster Manufac- 
turing Association, giving a tariff showing of conditions connected with 
the plaster business of the United States at this time. It speaks 
for itself, and representing our district, in which lies the only gypsum 
or plaster deposit in Virginia, it is respectfully submitted for your 
consideration. With cheaper labor and all-water transportation, it 
should seem apparent that the present tariff of 50 cents per ton affords 
but little protection to the home manufacturers in competition with 

anada. 

5 Yours, very truly, 2 Frank S. ROBERTSON, 
President Buena Vista Plaster Company. 


BOARD OF TRADE AND BUSINESS MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION OF NORFOLK, VA., 
January 30, 1909. 
Hon. C. Bascom Stump, M. C. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sır: The attached resolutions, which are self-explanatory, are sub- 
mitted to you for your kindly consideration. 


Yours, very truly 
j Jos. A. HALL, Secretary. 


Whereas the question of placing lumber on the free list is now being 
considered by the honorable Ways and Means Committee; and 

Whereas the Board of Trade and Business Men's Association of Nor- 
folk, Va., feels a keen interest in an industry which is of such import 
to this section: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Board of Trade and Business 
Men's Association (in special meeting assembled) this 29th day of Janu- 
ary, 1909, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be, and are 
hereby, requested to use their best efforts to prevent the unjust discrim- 
ination against the lumber trade which would result from removing or 
still further reducing the present low tariff on lumber. 

Resolved 12 10110 That they be, and are hereby, requested to call at- 
tention to the following facts in this connection: 

First. That the present tariff on lumber is only 11 per cent, while the 
tariff on other heavy building material, with which lumber comes in 
competition, ranges from 32 to 45 per cent, and the present duty of 11 
per cent is strictly a tariff for revenue only. This disparity becomes 
even more striking when the extremely heavy duty on the articles neces- 
sarily used in the manufacture of lumber is considered. 

Second. That practically one-half of the total lumber output of the 
United States comes from the South; and from this market alone there 
is handled more than 600,000,000 feet annually, by far the largest 
amount handled by any other city on the Atlantic seaboard; and with 
these facts in view, the injury to the allied industries, as well as to the 
lumber trade, if the tariff is removed or lowered, would be disastrous to 
this entire section. 

Third. That the parts of the United States that consume rather than 
produce lumber will not be materially benefited, as past experience has 
shown that the foreign lumber owners, importers, and middlemen, rather 
than the consumers, are the only ones that will pe by such changes. 

Fourth. That conservation of the forests will not be promoted, as 
tariff removal or reduction will affect almost exclusively the lower 
grades, which are manufactured from the tops and slabs of the trees, 
so that 8 the same number of trees will be cut down, the only 
difference being that those portions that can no longer be marketed at a 
profit will be left to decay and meanwhile increase the fire hazard to the 
young growing timber. 

Fifth. That the net result of the removal or further reduction of the 
tariff on lumber will be to help foreign labor and the foreign manufac- 
turer at the expense of our own local manufacturers and domestic labor, 
without benefiting consumers anywhere in the United States, and to 
cause waste instead of conservation of our Zorest resources. 


AKERS LUMBER COMPANY (INCORPORATED), 
Lynchburg, Va., February 11, 1909. 
Hon. CAMPBELL Stemp, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Referring to the lumber tariff now being agitated by Con- 
gress, beg to say that if the tariff is removed it will seriously affect 
the lumber industry of the entire South, and we earnestly recommend 
that the | preg tariff be retained. Lumber is probably the greatest in- 
dustry of the Southern States, affording the greatest tonnage to the 
railroads and giving employment to a large number of persons. We 
don't think the removal or reduction of the present tariff would 
benefit anybody but the Canadian manufacturers and timber holders. 


The latter, we understand, constitute the rank and file of the National 
Forest Conservation League, which is spreading broadcast over the 
United States reasons why the duty on lumber should be removed. 

We understand the present duty of $2 p thousand on lumber 
amounts to only an ad valorem tariff of about 12 per cent, in compari- 
son with 40 per cent on iron and steel, 32 per cent on cement, and 
45 per cent on building stone, all of which enters largely into com- 
petition with lumber for construction purposes, and as this 12 per cent 
ad valorem tariff on lumber is so much lower than all other articles 
coming into competition with it in reality it amounts only to a tariff 
for revenue. 

If the tariff is removed, Canada and her provinces will monopolize 
the lumber trade in the Northern, New England, and Middle States, 
thus depriving the lumbermen of Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina of their best markets. 

We trust it will be your pleasure to cooperate with us to the extent 
of using your influence to prevent any medification whatsoever of the 
lumber schedule of the present Dingley tariff. 


Very truly, yours, 
? Axers LUMBER COMPANY. 


; STONEGA COKE AND COAL COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 22, 1909. 
Hon. o B. SLEMP, 


oom 299, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. SLEMP: If the provisions of paragraph 424 of the 
pro; tariff bill are enacted by Congress, Nova Scotia coals will 
unquestionably drive a large tonnage of Virginia and West Virginia 
pont from the North Atlantic seaboard. It is problematical how far 
south Nova Scotia coals will go. I believe that Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania will be more seriously affected if the duty is 
removed from bituminous coal than will any other coal-producin 
States. Pennsylvania and probably West Virginia will find an increase 
market for coal in Canada, via the Lakes, should the reciprocity feature 
of the 8338 bill become operative. Because of „ 
situation, ig ae will be unable to profit by the lake trade with 
Canada, and it will be a direct and heavy loser by reason of reciproci 
with Canada. I therefore believe it to be vitally important to the co: 
interests of Vir, that the present tariff on coal maintained. 


Very truly, yours, 
D. B. WENTZ, President. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MoMonnax having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. OLMSTED, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, and had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 
14 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until 10 o’clock a. m. on 
Monday next. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 5467) to establish a fresh- 
water mussel hatchery on the banks of the Clinch River, in the 
State of Tennessee—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5468) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. : 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 5469) fixing 
the pay of Senators and Representatives in Congress—to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. COUDREY: A bill (H. R. 5470) regulating adver- 
tisements in interstate commerce or within the District of Co- 
lumbia or Territories or dependencies of the United States, and 
prohibiting and providing penalties for such as are objection- 
able, pernicious, false, fraudulent, or misleading—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 5471) to create in the War 
and Navy departments, respectively, a roll to be known as the 
Volunteer officers’ retired list, to authorize placing thereon 
with pay surviving officers who served in the Volunteer Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in the civil war, 
and who are not now on the retired list, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 5472) to 
allow certain persons who have made second homestead entries 
the right to commute—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 5473) provid- 
ing for a low common postal tariff on the local business of 
the free rural mail routes and for the reduction of the Treas- 
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ary deficit by placing the rural mail service on a paying basis 
to the Cemmittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 5474) to increase the na- 
tional reyenues by the reduction of the postal tariff on general 
merchandise and the consequent increase of postal business—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: A bill (H. R. 5475) to secure the repay- 
ment of all money owing to the United States, repayment of 
which has been pledged—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 5476) to authorize the 
Parkersburg Bridge Company to construct a bridge across the 
Ohio River connecting Parkersburg, W. Va., with Belpre, Ohio— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5477) granting pensions to teamsters of the 
war of the rebellion, from 1861 to 1865, inclusive—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5478) granting an honorable discharge to 
the Independent State Scouts, or Guards, of West Virginia—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 5695) to further protect the 
public health and imposing additional duties upon the Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Seryice—to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 5696) making the 12th day 
of October in each year a legal holiday—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAMB: A bill (H. R. 5697) providing for a military 
highway between the city of Yorktown, Va., and Jamestown, 
Va., via Williamsburg, Va.—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5698) to authorize citizens of the District of 
Columbia to vote on an excise law—to the Committee on the 

-District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURLESON: A bill (H. R. 5699) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Lockhart, Tex.—to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5700) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Taylor, Tex.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5701) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Austin, Tex.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LAMB: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) directing a 
suitable shaft to be placed at the grave of John Tyler—to the 
Committee on the Library. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 40) directing a suitable shaft 
to be placed at the grave of George Wythe—to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the legislature of Hawaii, 
praying that it may have the power to legislate concerning the 
public lands of Hawaii—to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, praying 
for legislation to provide for the sinking of experimental arte- 
sian wells on arid lands—to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, praying 
for the reduction of the duty on lumber—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, praying for 
the establishment of a national park in the White River region— 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the assembly of Arizona, protesting against 
the annexation of any part of the Territory to the State of 
Utah—to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, praying 
for the cession of certain lands for the benefit of certain schools 
for Indians—to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Minnesota, praying for 
national aid in the improvement of highways—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, praying 
for the establishment of hospitals for the examination of per- 
sons intending to immigrate to America—to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Arizona, praying for an 
investigation with a view to improve the Colorado River for 
nayigation—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Colorado, praying for an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide for the election of 
Senators by the people—to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Colorado, praying for 
legislation for the creation of a bureau of mines—to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 
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By Mr. FULLER: Memorial of the legislature of Wyoming, 
in relation to the provisions of the United States reclamation 
act—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: A bill (H. R. 5479) 
granting a pension to James Lee—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5480) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Dell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5481) granting an increase of pension to 
John Wichterman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 5482) granting a pension 
to Daniel Weimer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5483) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Dine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 5484) for the relief of 
Josiah Williams—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 5485) for the relief of Sabini 
Jones—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 5486) granting an increase of 
pension to George W. Sanders—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5487) granting an increase of pension to 
Leslie H. Kellogg—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 5488) granting 
a pension to Richard Nelson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COUDREY: A bill (H. R. 5489) granting an increase 
of pension to Oscar Messick—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 5490) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Peter Hoover—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5491) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Nolan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: A bill (H. R. 5492) granting a pen- 
sion to Jacob L. Simmons—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5493) granting an 
increase of pension to Edward Furrow—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5494) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Price—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5495) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert J. Andrews—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5496) granting an increase of pension to 
Alonzo L. Reed—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5497) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Schonert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5498) granting an increase of pension to 
Felix M. Wheat—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5499) granting an increase of pension to 
William Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5500) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Ashmore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5501) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. McGaughey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5502) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Speer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5503) granting an increase of pension to 
John Wingert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5504) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel B. Bowman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5505) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas Hingson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5506) granting an increase of pension to 
John Gross—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5507) granting an increase of pension to 
Bryant Higgins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5508) granting an increase of pension to 
Edmond W. Spear—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5509) granting an increase of pension to 
David Bowers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5510) granting an increase of pension to 
B. M. Laur—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5511) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Mills—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5512) granting an increase of pension to 
James Fagan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5513) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon P. Boyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5514) granting an increase of pension to 
George M. Vincil—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5515) granting an increase of pension to 


Elisha R. Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5516) granting an inerease of pension to 
Henry Riley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5517) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph M. Ashcraft—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5518) granting an increase of pension to 


John H. Steele—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5519) granting an inerease of pension to 
Joseph Tewell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5520) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Brashier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5521) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry V. Stewart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5522) granting a pension to E. B. McMil- 
len—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5523) granting a pension to Jacob Kuntz— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5524) granting a pension to W. A. Long 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5525) granting a pension to Sarah 
Groves—to the Committee. on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5526) granting a pension to Auguste Eis- 
serman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5527) granting a pension to Harriet 
Kitchell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5528) granting a pension to George W. 
Irvin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5529) granting a pension to W. A. Dob- 
bins—to the Committee om Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5580) granting a pension to Mary T 
Baugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 5531) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles McCallister—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 5532) to correct the military 
record of William H. Seward—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 5533) for the relief of 
Timothy Elisworth—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 5534) granting an inerease of 
pension to Martha J. Hill—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 5535) granting an inerease 
of pension to George H. Young—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 5536) for the relief of A. G. 
Duncan—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5537) for the relief of James Gothard—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5538) for the relief of Dr. J. J. Crunk, of 
Marshall County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5539) for the relief of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, of Tullahoma, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5540) for the relief of S. M. Gentry—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5541) for the relief of Joseph B. Johnson— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5542) for the relief of Hiram B. Crowell 
and William H. Jones—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5543) for the relief of the legal heirs of 
Mrs. George M. Goodwin—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5544) for the relief of heirs or estate of 
W. T. Garrett, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 5545) for the relief of 
Mrs. Blizabeth A. C. Galloway—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOWELL of Utah: A bill (H. R. 5546) for the re- 
lief of Marion B. Patterson—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5547) for the relief of Marion B. Patter- 
son—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 5548) for the relief of Sarah 
Spaulding—to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

By Mr. LOVERING: A bill (H. R. 5549) granting an increase of 


pension to John Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 5550) for the 
relief ef Acencion Lucero, widew of Gabriel Lucero, deceased— 
to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5551) for the relief of Felipe de Jesus 
Cantee—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5552) for the relief of the heirs of Kit 
Carson, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 5553) granting a pension 
to William R. Pryor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5554) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac M. Martz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: A bill (H. R. 5555) granting an increase 
of pension to Nathan Yingst—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REID: A bill (H. R. 5556) granting an increase of 


pension to Noah Hayes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5557) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Ault—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5558) granting a pension to Udora B. 
Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5559) granting a pension to James M. 
King—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5560) granting a pension to James H. 
Sykes—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5561) granting a pension to William A. 
Pollard—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 5562) for the relief of 
Mrs. Bathsheba Gordon—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5563) for the relief of Salina E. Lauder- 
dale—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5564) for the relief of Elisha Stogsdill— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5565) for the relief of Mary J. Bailey—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5566) for the relief of R. D. Crosthwaite, 
administrator—to the Committee on War Claims. s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5567) for the relief of Henry C. Haynes— 
to tħe Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5568) for the relief of Martha J. Sibley—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5569) for the relief of James Eli Schrim- 
sher—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5570) for the relief of John T. Graves—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5571) for the relief of Mrs. Nancy Coffey— 


to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5572) for the relief of John Thomas Owen— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5573) for the relief of William M. Hilliard— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5574) for the relief of Mrs. H. H. Cribbs— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5575) for the relief of George M. Harra- 
way—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5576) for the relief of B. G. Chandler—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5577) for the relief of Nancy M. Weaver— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5578) for the relief of B. F. Hembree—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5579) for the relief of Boling King—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5580) for the relief of Alfred O. William- 
son—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5581) for the relief of James G. Porter—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5582) for the relief of Littleton McCloud 
and Bill Mull—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5583). for the relief of Mary Tullis—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bilt (H. R. 5584) for the relief of James Henry and 
Porter Henry—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5585) for the relief of William C. Bragg— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5586) for the relief of John C. Thomas—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5587) for the relief of Stephen Fanning— 


to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5588) for the relief of Amanda M. War- 


ren, of Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the Committee on War 
| Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5589) for the relief of Mrs. W. E. Trous- 


| dale—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5590) for the relief of Houston L. Bell—to 


the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5591) for the relief of Mary B. Dancy—te 
the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5592) for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Raney— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5593) for the relief of John T. Lehman—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5594) for the relief of John Smaw—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5595) for the relief of Anderson Malon— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5596) for the relief of John W. McAfee—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5597) for the relief of Xantippe Jackson— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5598) for the relief of John T. Graves—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5599) for the relief of Mrs. Cassa Simp- 
son—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5600) for the relief of J. W. Smart—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5601) for the relief of William M. Under- 
wood—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5602) for the relief of William J. Wilcox- 
son—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5603) for the relief of Francis Wilkes—to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5604) for the relief of Phillip D. Wright— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5605) for the relief of Griflin Callahan— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5606) for the relief of William Cunning- 
ham—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5607) for the relief of James A. Allen— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5608) for the relief of James T. Dowdy— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5609) for the relief of William W. Calla- 
han, administrator of the estate of Thomas Gibbs—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5610) for the relief of M. G. Jetton, J. P. 
Jetton, D. M. Jetton, B. H. Jetton, and M. G. Williams, heirs 
at law of Mitchell Jetton, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5611) for the relief of Samuel H. Yar- 
brough and the estate of John Jones, deceased—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5612) for the relief of Leroy P. Walker, 
sole heir at Jaw of Eliza D. Walker and L. P. Walker, her 
husband—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5613) for the relief of Samuel W. Shackel- 
ford, trustee of Susan A, Shackelford—to the Committee on 
War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5614) for the relief of the legal heirs of 
James I. Donegan—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5615) for the relief of Jonathan Morris, 
executor of Jonathan Morris, deceased—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5616) for the relief of William Moseley, 
administrator—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5617) for the relief of Bettie Linder, ad- 
ministratrix of B. Franks, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5618) for the relief of B. F. Ludwig, 
former postmaster at Huntsville, Ala.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5619) for the relief of Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church of Pleasant Springs, Ala.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5620) for the relief of heirs of Andrew C. 
Legg, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5621) for the relief of heirs of J. P. 
McGaha, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5622) for the relief of heirs of Mathew 
N. Grimmett, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5623) for the relief of the heirs of Ken- 
non H. Steger, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5624) for the relief of heirs of Preston 
Smith, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5625) for the relief of heirs of Marcus M. 
Massengale, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5626) for the relief of heirs of Mary 
McCaa, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5627) for the relief of heirs of W. J. 
Langston, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5628) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
Logan, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5629) for the relief of the heirs of Enoch R. 
and Louisa J. Kennedy—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5630) for the relief of the heirs of A. E. 
Mills, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5631) for the relief of the heirs of Jane 
McCartney—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5632) for the relief of the heirs of Eliah 
Matheny—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5633) for the relief of heirs of Elizabeth 
Thompson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5634) for the relief of heirs of Sidney 
Tate, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5635) for the relief of the heirs of James H. 
Ware, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5636) for the relief of the heirs of J. R. B. 
Eldridge, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5637) for the relief of heirs of Alexander 
F. Perryman, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5638) for the relief of heirs of William 
Wann, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5639) for the relief of heirs of Andrew J. 
Peacock, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5640) for the relief of heirs of Alfred 
Hambrick, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5641) for the relief of the estate of Isaac 
Winston, deceased—to the Committee on Military Affairs. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5642) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. 
Melissa Gathright, deceased, late of Riverton, Colbert County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5643) for the relief of the estate of Benja- 
min B. Coffey, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5644) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam P. Tanner—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5645) for the relief of the estate of Jesse 


Vann, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5646) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
Ingram, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5647) for the relief of the estate of Alfred 
Hambrick—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5648) for the relief of the estate of A. L. 
Logan, deceased—te the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5649) for the relief of the estate of Mathew 
N. Grimmett, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5650) for the relief of the estate of Marius 
B. Cawthon, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5651) for the relief of the estate of Peter 
S. Baker—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5652) for the relief of the estate of Brad- 
ford Hambrick—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5653) for the relief of the estate of Peter 
S. Baker—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5654) for the relief of the estate of John 
Sibley, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5655) for the relief of the estates of 
Stephen Cordell and Elizabeth Cordell, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5656) for the relief of the estate of John 
Walston, of the State of Alabama—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5657) for the relief of the estate of Thomas 
Knight, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5658) for the relief of the estate of Enoch 
R. Kennedy, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5659) for the relief of the estate of Joseph 
A. Martin, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5660) for the relief of the estate of James 
Williams, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5681) to refer the claim of Nancy Taylor 
against the United States to the Court of Claims—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5662) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the.claim of the estate of 
David B. Johnson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 5663) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Ahmuty—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. $ 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 5664) 
granting an increase of pension to William Ward—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILEY: A bill (H. R. 5665) granting an increase of 
— to Charles M. Sarles—to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 5666) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Drury Badgley—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5667) granting an increase of pension to 
William Satow—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5668) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli W. Metcalf—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5669) granting an increase of pension to 
William Weavyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5670) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Fouce—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5671) granting an increase of pension to 
Salathial S. Stalnaker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5672) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Bachus—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5678) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Kerr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5674) granting an increase of pension to 
Linden Batten—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5675) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Thom the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5676) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham Hickman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5677) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus Gilmore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5678) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Blair—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5679) granting an increase of pension to 
Gideon Mason—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5680) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin L. Willets—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5681) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel W. Bartlett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5682) granting an increase of pension to 
Jordan McKee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5683) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew H. Boon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5684) granting an increase of pension to 
Ann J. Ward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5685) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Bee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5686) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas A. Black—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5687) granting a pension to Oma Harsh- 
barger—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5688) granting a pension to Dora Brown— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5689) granting a pension to Dovie Vance— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5690) granting a pension to Ida M. Ster- 
ling—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5691) granting a pension to Eliza J. Gay 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5692) for the relief of Marcellus Troxell— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5693) for the relief of John W. Trader— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5694) to correct the military record of 
William M. Cheuyrout—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Fathers and Mothers’ 
Club, of Boston, praying for the establishment of a federal 
children’s bureau in the Department of the Interier—to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, memorials of the members of the order of United Ameri- 
can Mechanics at Aurora, Ind., and North Hampton, Ohio, pray- 
ing for legislation to prevent the immigration of Asiaties into 
the United States—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the citizens of Boston, assembled in Faneuil 
Hall, March 14, 1909, protesting against the action of the courts 
in the case of Messrs, Mitchell, Gompers, and Morrison—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Owensboro (Ky.) Business Men's Asso- 
ciation, praying for the improvement of the Ohio River locks 
and dams—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Mound City (III.) Board of Trade, pray- 
ing for liberal river and harbor appropriation—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, memorial of the Cairo (III.) Lodge of Elks, praying for 
the establishment of an elk reservation in the State of Wyo- 
ming—to the Committee on the Public Lands, 


Also, memorial of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, praying 
for assistance for the establishment of steamships between 
Panama and Pacific coast ports—to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the German-Austrian Benevolent Society of 
St. Louis, Mo., protesting against the passage of any prohibition 
legislation—to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, memorial of the Owensboro (Ky.) Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, praying for the careful consideration of legislation 
relating to the building and operating of railroads—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorials of Alida Frankfother and 21 others, and Wil- 
liam Beecher and 21 others, of Jerry City, Ohio, and E. Charles 
Hughes and 28 others, of Dighton and Leroy, Mich., praying a 
constitutional amendment to enable women to vote—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Northeast Washington Citizens’ Associ- 
ation and the quarterly meeting of the Society of Friends at 
Baltimore, praying for legislation to change the day of the in- 
auguration—to the Committee on Election of President, Vice- 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

Also, petitions of C. F. Garrison, W. G. Pickle, W. M. Enlow, 
J. H. C. Scurlock, and ethers; the Business Men's Association 
of Shelbyville, Ky.; and R. E. Andrew and 12 others, of East 
Andover, N. H., praying for federal aid in the construction of 
highways—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorials of the mine owners and mine workers of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, praying for the estab- 
lishment of a direct duty on crude oil not less than the present 
countervailing duty—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, protesting against any departure from the present 
method of fixing ad valorem rates of duty—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Oronogo Circle Mining Company, pray- 
ing for tariff on zinc ore—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Girard (Kans.) Local Union of the 
United Mine Workers of America, praying for the enactment of 
a direct duty on crude oil—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the American Lumbermen, protesting against 
the reduction of the duty on lumber—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, A 

Also, memorial of the paper makers of Watertown and Pierce- 
field, N. X., protesting against the reduction of the duty on 
print paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorials of the Wichita Grange, of Connecticut; the 
Mohawk Valley Cooperative Company, of New York; and other 
firms, corporations, and individuals of the United States, pray- 
ing for the removal of the duty on sugar—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDRUS: Petition of Peekskill (N. Y.) Lodge, No. 
744, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, for a reserve in 
Wyoming for the American elk—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the Fourteenth and Nineteenth 
Congressional districts of New York, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petitions of Carriage Makers’ Club of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in conjunction with the tanners, harness manufacturers, 
carriage manufacturers, and leather and shoe dealers, repre- 
senting over 700 firms, favoring repeal of the duty on hides— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of members of Oak Grange, 
Topeka, Kans., favoring postal savings bank and parcels-post 
laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Commercial Club of Pittsburg, Kans., fa- 
voring reduction of duty on zine ores or corresponding in- 
crease on spelter—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of J. H. Shields, of Utica, and 
J. T. Buxton, of Walhonding, Ohio, favoring reduction of duty 
on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Samuel Dine and 
Daniel Weimer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: Petition of citizens of Hubbard, 
Tex., against parcels-post and postal savings bank laws—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: Petition of Sanford, Chamberlain & 
Ackers Company, favoring same duty on scrap as on pig iron— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. DAVIDSON: Petition of 75 or more laboring men 
of Menasha, Wis., favoring retention of present duty on print 
paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: Paper to accompany bill for relief 
of David McGehee and William S. Trader (H. R. 4451) —to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of United Mine Workers of Windsor, Mo., 
favoring duty on crude oil not less than the present counter- 
yailing duty—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of citizens of Troy, N. Y., against 
aduty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of Pennsylvania Free Hide League, 
favoring removal of duty from hides—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of citizens of Mercersburg, Pa., and citizens of 
Eighteenth Pennsylvania district, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Oronogo Circle Mining Com- 
pany, of Oronogo, Mo., favoring tariff on zinc ore—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Liberal Immigration Lengue, of New 
York, relative to American missionaries in Russia—to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of American National Live Stock Association 
and cattle raisers, against placing hides on free list—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Landers & Sheehey, of Utica, III., favoring 
repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of British Columbia Mountain Lumbermen's 
Association, against reduction of the duty on lumber—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Charles McCallis- 
ter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of citizens of the ninth district of 
Pennsylvania, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HAYES: Petition of numerous citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, against duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of Croxall Chemical 
and Supply Company, of East Liverpool, Ohio, against proposed 
duty on lithographic prints in ceramic colors—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the American China Company, of Toronto, 
Ohio, against proposed change in the duty on decalcomania 
transfer—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Gill Brothers Company, of Steubenville, Ohio, 
for retention of present duty on carbonate of potash and glass- 
ware—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of E. E. Richards and others, of Bellaire, Ohio, 
against tariff duties on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWARD: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Elizabeth A. Galloway—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LAMB: Petition of Hon. John Lamb, of Virginia, 
praying for a tariff on dog puer—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Third Congressional District 
of Virginia, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petition of Charles Battles and others, 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LASSITER: Petition of citizens of Petersburg, Va., 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of residents of Harvard, Nebr., 
against parcels-post and postal savings bank legislation—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: Petition of citizens of the Eighteenth 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER: Petition of citizens of the 
Twenty-sixth Congressional District of Pennsylvania, against a 
duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of electors of the Thirty-first Con- 
gressional District of New York, favoring reduction of duty on 
Canadian barley—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REID: Paper to accompany bill for relief of W. H. 
Hicks, administrator of estate of John Diehl—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: Petition of 275 citizens of the Nine- 


teenth Congressional District of Pennsylvania, against a duty 
on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: Petition of citizens of the Thirteenth 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of residents of Bucks and Lehigh counties, Pa., 
against a duty on tea and coffee to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 


By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Jed, Frye & Co., of New York 
City, for a reduction of duty on -canned sardines—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Castle Braid Company, of New York 
City, relative to braid and dress trimmings—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: Paper to accompany 
bill for relief of William Ward—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: Petition of A. N. Wilson & Sons, of 
Greenville, Ohio, against increase of tariff rates on cotton 
hosiery and women’s leather gloyes—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of 30 citizens of Ohio, against duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILEY: Petition of residents of Sixth Congressional 
District of New York, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Monvay, March 29, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Edward E. Hale, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Thursday last, when, on request of Mr. Kean, and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


Several messages, in writing, from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. M. C. Latta, his 
assistant secretary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to Senate concurrent resolution 2, granting the use of the 
Rotunda of the Capitol on the occasion of the removal of the 
remains of Maj. Pierre Charles L’Enfant from the present rest- 
ing place, the Digges farm, in Prince George County, Md., to 
Arlington National Cemetery. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 


Mr. HALE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day, it 
be to meet on Thursday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION, 


Mr. HALE. I offer the following resolution or order, and ask 
for its consideration. 
The resolution (S, Res. 12) was read, as follows: 


Senate resolution 12. 


Resolved, That until otherwise ordered, no legislative business, except 
the consideration of the census bill, shall be transacted at the sessions 
of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I ask that it may go over. 

Mr. MONEY. Does it require unanimous consent? I wish 
simply to ask a question about it. Would it prevent bills from 
being introduced? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the object of the resolution or 
order is to carry out what I think is the general understanding 
of the Senate, that no business shall be transacted at least for 
the present except the consideration of the census bill. Sena- 
tors are very busy; the sessions which we have twice a week 
are yery thin, because with the understanding that no general 
business will be taken up Senators do not come here; there is 
an immense amount of departmental business required to be 
transacted as a new administration has come in; and many new 
Senators, and old Senators for that matter, have said to me 
that it would be a relief if the Senate would establish the situa- 
tion outlined by the resolution which I have introduced. 
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I do not expect that its operation will extend over a great 


length of time. The Committee on Finance is early and late 
wrestling with the provisions of the tariff bill. It is not wait- 
ing for the action of the House, but is proceeding upon the 
House bill as reported to that body, and it is the hope of the 
committee that almost as early as the tariff bill reaches the 
Senate that committee will be able to report. Of course when 
that situation arises, and the Senate grapples with the tariff bill 
nobody will want to consider any other business, and every 
Senator representing, as he does, a constituency here, will have 
his hands full of business. 

So this resolution or order, if it shall pass, will only carry 
into effect what I believe, from what has been said to me in my 
talks with Senators upon both sides, is the general under- 
standing. 


Now, Mr. President, there are two ways of doing this. It 
can be done, as it has been thus far, by adjourning. over each 
Monday and Thursday until the next Thursday and Monday. 

Mr. MONIY. Will the Senator from Maine permit me to 
interrupt him there? 

Mr. HALE. I am very glad to be interrupted. I -would be 
glad to have any questions put that would bring out any light 
on this subject. 

Mr. MONEY. I was about to ask the Senator if he would 
not consent to let the resolution go over until Thursday. There 
will be no business done to-day. > 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. Mr. President, I am no more in- 
terested in this matter than every other Senator. 

Mr. MONEY. I know. 

Mr. HALE. I am entirely willing to let it go over, and I 
think it better at this time that it should go over. 

Mr. MONEY. I think we generally agree with the Senator 
from Maine, but there are a great many here who have bills 
and petitions that they want to get rid of. 

Mr. HALE. I was at fault undoubtedly in drawing the reso- 
lution, that I did not except routine morning business, because 
that will help business in the future. The introduction of bills 
und their consideration before committees will help business 
hereafter; it will help it in the long session beginning in De- 
cember. The report of bills, which I seek to shut off, makes a 
calendar here, and with it comes the interest of one Senator 
and then another and of many Senators to take up special bills. 

If the resolution goes over, which I think it is entirely proper 
it should, I will, when the matter comes up, remedy in the con- 
struction of the resolution what has been a fault of mine in not 
excepting morning business. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. CULBERSON, I was in the rear of the Chamber when 
the resolution was introduced, engaged in conversation, and 
I did not hear it, as probably other Senators did not. I 
will ask the Senator from Maine if he will not permit the Sec- 
retary to read the resolution again at this point, so that we 
may understand exactly what it is? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly, I will. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the resolution. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That until otherwise orde: no legislative business, ex- 
cept the consideration of the census bill, shall be transacted at the 
sessions of the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. The additional words “and the routine morn- 
ing business” should have been inserted, so that bills can be 
introduced and sent to the appropriate committees. I will 
modify the resolution in that way, and then let it go over 
until Thursday. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to be heard before the resolu- 
tion goes over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
to the Senator from Idaho? 
Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. When the resolution was read, I asked that 
it might go over, in order that it might not be speedily adopted 
without consideration. There is one matter before the Senate 
that ought to be placed within the same class as the census 
bill. It is the work of the joint committee on the revision 
and codification of the laws. That committee is working 
steadily, and will have the judiciary title ready to report in 
the very near future. It seems to me to be particularly appro- 
priate that the Senate should place the consideration of that 
title within the same class as the census bill, so that it may 


Does the Senator from Maine yield 


are consideration when we have leisure to give it consid- 
eration. 

It would not probably receive the same careful, deliberate 
consideration at the next regular session of Congress that we 
would be able to give to it at this session of Congress. 

It is a peculiar work, not within the ordinary class of legisla- 
tion. It is one where those who are lawyers will particularly 
desire to be present and give it consideration. Perhaps there 
may be other members of this body who will be inclined to 
leave it largely to those who are versed in the law. 

Before the resolution is adopted I desire that the Senate shall 
consider carefully the question as to whether the door will be 
open for the presentation of the report of the Joint Committee 
on the Revision of the Laws. The other House is entitled to 
be considered in determining whether that report shall be 
brought before the Senate, because it is the work of a joint 
committee of the two Houses. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Idaho is undoubtedly sincere 
in his statement and desires that the work of his committee 
shall be made an exception to the general rule. Several chair- 
men of committees have indicated to me a desire that im- 
portant measures to come from their committees shall be ex- 
cepted from this rule. There is important business to come 
from the Joint Committee on Printing. I have said to the Sen- 
ators who seek, as the Senator from Idaho does, to have bills 
made an exception, that all that must be left to the Senate. If 
we make a general rule and except none of the committees no 
one can find any special fault. 

But all this matter, Mr. President, goes over, and I wish 
Senators would keep it in mind, so that we may have on Thurs- 
day a reasonable number present to consider what shall be the 
policy for the rest of the session until we feach the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill. 

The resolution or order does not, of course, interfere with 
executive business in any way. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I would also suggest that I may feel in- 
clined to urge upon the Senate on the occasion when this matter 
is up for disposition, the importance of making the considera- 
tion of the revision of the laws an exception. 

Mr. DICK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. DICK. The term “legislative business” under our pro- 
cedure here is a very broad one. May I venture to suggest 
that when the resolution or order is amended it should be made 
quite specific as to what we shall or shall not do in our ses 
sions? 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator from Ohio is right. I have 
already found that my original draft of the order is very im- 
perfect. One good result of its going over is that if the reso- 
lution or order is to pass there will be an opportunity to per- 
fect it so that it shall carry out the reasonable intention of 
this body. That is all I desire to accomplish. I shall call it 
up on Thursday next. 

Mr. STONE. May I ask the Senator from Maine a question? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. I understood the Senator to say a moment ago 
that in reframing his resolution or order he would except from 
its operation what is called “routine morning business.” Re- 
ports from committees—— 

Mr. HALE. No. 

Mr. STONE. Reports from committees are a part of the 
morning business. Is it the idea of the Senator to exclude 
those? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. - 

Mr. STONE. To prevent reports from being made? 

Mr. HALE. That is the very thing. 

Mr. STONE. That is the principal reason for the order? 

Mr. HALE. That is the principal reason for it. My own 
excuse for not having the resolution in better form is that I 
am so occupied with the Committee on Finance, having just 
left the committee room, where there are some thirty or forty 
disaffected or dissatisfied Pennsylvanians, that I have not had 
time to consider the form of anything that I write. I am not 
able to write decent letters. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me, the question 
as to whether the Senate will consider any business is always 
within the control of the majority of the Senate. It seems to 
me that the only purpose of the resolution is to give Senators 
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the opportunity to be safely absent from the Senate. My 
observation has been that Senators do not need any encourage- 
ment in that line. 

Mr. HALE. It is undoubtedly the desire of a great many 
Senators just now, and for the next two or three weeks, to at- 
tend to other business, which they will not be able to attend to 
when we begin to consider the tariff bill, for then we shall have 
to have early sessions, late sessions, night sessions. The order 
proposed is rather in accordance with the expressed feeling 
of a great many Senators to me that they may not be obliged 
to come to every one of the sessions that are now being held. 

Mr. BACON. Do I understand the Senator from Maine to 
say that the Senate Finance Committee is now having sessions? 

Mr. HALE. Now. That committee has been in session early 
and late, with the exception of the Democratic Senators. 
Through an arrangement such as has always been made, it is 
a subcommittee, consisting of the Senators who happen to sit on 
this side of the aisle. 

Mr. BACON. That is the particular point to which I desired 
to call the attention of Senators. I understood the Senator just 
now to say that the Finance Committee was very busily 
and had been this morning engaged, with a very large number 
ef witnesses, some thirty-odd, before that committee. y 

Mr. HALE. You can hardly call them witnesses. 

Mr. BACON. Well, persons who are here for the purpose of 
giving information to the committee. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. BACON. I was very much gratified by the statement of 
the Senator, because I think that the committee ought to have 
all the information it can get. I have been under the erroneous 
impression, from information which I had received, that the 
Finance Committee was not in session, but that certain mem- 
bers of the committee were taking this information, to the ex- 
clusion of the Democratic Senators, who are not permitted to 
have any participation in the meetings of the committee or any 
enjoyment of the information which might thus be given. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is well able to give expression to 
his feeling at being early, perhaps, displaced—— 

Mr. BACON. I am not a member of the committee. 

Mr. HALE. I was going to say that I might have better 
used the word subcommittee. 

Mr. BACON. I understand it is usual, when subcommittees 
are appointed, that both sides of the Chamber shall be repre- 
sented on a subcommittee. 

Mr. HALE. Not in a proceeding of the Senate on the tariff. 
I will say, Mr. President, that this whole matter of the sub- 
committee, consisting of Senators who sit on this side of the 
aisle, was gone over with the Senators on the committee who sit 
on the other side, who made no objection and said that they 
understood very well that the course which had been pursued 
heretofore would be taken now. When this subcommittee ar- 
rives at a conclusion—if it ever does, and it hopes to do so ere 
long—it will not attempt to report its conclusions to the Senate 
until a meeting of the entire committee has been held. 

I am inclined to think that a subcommittee of Senators who 
sit on the other side of the aisle is at the present time engaged 
in some form of consideration of this matter, and that finally 
when the two subcommittees pass over the space between them 
and into one room and one committee meeting the subcommittee 
of Senators on the other side of the aisle will have certain sug- 
gestions to make to the whole committee, which will be con- 
sidered before it reports. But I ean say that what is being 
done now is what has been done in the framing, I think, of 
every tariff bill, so far as I know anything about them, since 
the beginning of my service in this body. 

Mr. BACON. What I want to ask the Senator is this: The 
Senator states that a large number of persons are now before the 
committee giving it information, whatever may be the character 
in which they appear, whether as witnesses or as volunteers. I 
wish to ask the Senator whether what those parties are now 
saying to what he denominates the subcommittee is being taken 
down stenographically, in order that all the Senators who be- 
long to the committee may hereafter have the advantage of what 
those persons present to the subcommittee? 

Mr. HALE. Yes, Mr. President; we have a stenographer there 
all the time, and when we tire one stenographer out another one 
takes his place. 

Mr. BACON. That being the case, does not the Senator think 
when parties are thus giving information before the committee 
the minority members, as well as the members of the majority, 
should haye the opportunity to cross-examine those witnesses? 

Mr. HALE. It is a matter of conyenience—— 

Mr. MONEY. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. HALE. I wish to answer the Senator from Georgia. 
But I will yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 


Mr, MONEY. I was going to say that I am a member of the 
minority of that committee, and we were not consulted about 
whether we were to sit and examine witnesses. We were told 
about the arrangement, to which we assented. We did not 
make any objections; we did not think it was worth while to 
dissent. We were informed by the distinguished chairman 
that the hearings would be taken down, and we were to have 
the liberty to read them, of course. I am corrected by my col- 
league on the committee [Mr. Tatiarerro]. It was what the 
committee thought was important that would be taken down. 

Of course the minority is deprived of the privilege of question- 
ing these so-called “ witnesses.” They are really parties in inter- 
est who have come down here to look after what their interests 
most desire, as has been the custom, I believe, heretofore. We 
have had no opportunity whatever, and will have none, to shape 
the hearings by any interrogatories we might put to these in- 
terested witnesses. We have also been notified that they would 
2 to report just as soon as the House had completed the 


We were also told that we could have such experts as we 
desired, and read the testimony as taken down. I inqutred of 
the chairman of the committee whether he had asked for the 
use of a certain accountant and expert in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, whom I found very useful once in the Committee on For- 
eign Relations on a reciprocity treaty with France and in 
treaties with other countries. He said “no.” I said we would 
like to have him. He said we could have him. I asked the 
Secretary of the Treasury for him, and he declined to give him 
to the minority, but said if the committee requested it, then 
we should have him. The chairman very readily asked the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury that that man might be sent to us when- 
ever we wished him. 


So at last it is the majority providing for the minority not 
only all the testimony, but all the experts, and we are at this 
disadvantage—that we will not have time to confer, or debate, as 
I understand it, with the majority when they are ready to report 
to the Senate. I do not know that a great deal is going to be 
lost by a failure to join with them in conversation, but a great 
deal will be saved in time. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubiedly. 


Mr. MONEY. As far as I am concerned, I will say, as one 
of the minority, that I have no expectation of joining in a sub- 
stitute bill or anything of that sort. I will simply struggle to 
have certain principles of taxation recognized by the Senate 
when the bill comes into the Senate, and not by the committee, 
because we know very well that we are here upon antagonistic 
principles. It is the difficulty of agreeing upon those general 
principles that I presume led the majority to take the bill into 
their own hands to save time. I do not know that they have 
acted badly in that; I will not say that they have; but I am 
simply stating the disadvantage the minority labor under when 
they have no experts except those which can be granted as a 
matter of courtesy on the part of the majority or of the Senate, 
and we must go and ask for them, and we must take that 
evidence which they themselves have shaped. 

I want to say that, looking a little bit over the testimony 
taken before the Ways and Means Committee, there are many 
questions that were asked by the minority, and many more that 
could haye been asked probably that would in some measure give 
a better understanding of the motives that induce these witnesses 
to come down here and testify. I do not know a single witness 
in the interests of the great body of the consumers of this 
country. But I do not want to go into that discussion here. I 
wanted to let the Senate understand exactly the relation of the 
minority to the coming bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Nevada? 


Mr. HALE. In one moment. The Senator from Mississippi, 
in his characteristic way, has stated the question with entire 
fairness. There has been no departure from the course that 
has been pursued in the past. The Democratic members, if 
I may use that term, were fully consulted, and both sides felt 
that it was reasonable. The members who are now at work on 
the bill have felt, as the Senator has said, that it is the proper 
course for the expedition of the publie business, although it 
does cut out what might be granted if we had all the time 
in the world, the valuable privilege of the other side of cross- 
examining. On the whole, considering the saving of time and 
the importance of expediting the business of revising the tariff, 
we believe that this is the most fitting and the wisest eourse. 

Mr. BACON. Does the Senator understand, if he wil! pardon 
me, the Senator from Mississippi to say that the minority were 
satisfied in being excluded from the privilege of examining the 
witnesses? 
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Mr. HALE. I leave that, Mr. President, to the impression 
which the Members of the Senate received from the remarks 
of the Senator from Mississippi. He did not say that he was 
entirely satisfied; he was not, I think, called upon to make the 
statement, but he stated the question with great fairness, and 
disclosed in what he said just what was the attitude of the en- 
Jire committee on this subject. I leave that to the impression 
received by the Senate from the remarks of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Maine whether it has not been the custom for the entire com- 
mittee do participate in the examination of witnesses and the 
securing of information essential to the framing of a tariff bill? 
Is it not the fact that the exclusive action of the majority 
party has related heretofore only to the framing of the bill itself 
after the information has been secured? 

Mr. HALE. No, Mr. President, I was not a member of the 
Committee on Finance at the last revision twelve years ago, 
but I was here and I was repeatedly before the committee. I 
may be mistaken, but I am confident the same course was taken 
then as now, with the exception that the consideration was even 
narrower then than now, and that a subcommittee of five, I 
think, upon only one side of the committee politically, considered 
the whole subject, not only the conclusion to be arrived at, but 
the hearing and examination of schedules; and not only was the 
other side not called in, but the balance of the committee upon 
the same side politically with the subcommittee were not called 
in until the consideration had been completed and the form and 
extent of the schedules fixed by the subcommittee. That, I 
think, has been the general way. I do not think it is the ideal 
way. 

It is my recollection that the same thing was done and the 
same course followed by the Senate when the other side of the 
Chamber had the majority. It is felt and has always been felt 
that it is better, it being in a way a political question, that the 
majority, whichever it is, shall first have the opportunity to 
perfect, so far as it may, its own policy on the tariff bill. That 
is the practice in the Senate. It is different in the House. 

Mr. NEWLANDS and Mr. CULBERSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 
Maine yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should like to continue my inquiry of 
the Senator from Maine. I am not as familiar with the practice 
of the Senate as the Senator from Maine is, because I was not 
here when the Dingley bill and the Wilson bill were considered. 
I was at that time a Member of the House. 

I call the attention of the Senator to the fact that the exam- 
ination which is now being held is not an examination by a 
committee of this body; that the hearings are not entitled even 
to publication as a public document of this body; that the hear- 
ings are purely voluntary hearings conducted by certain mem- 
bers of this body without its authority; and that hence the in- 
formation is absolutely under the control of a few individuals 
and is not under the control of the Senate itself. 

_It seems to me that that is a bad practice, and that if the 
practice has been pursued in the past it is a practice that 
should be discontinued in the future. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, within my experience, the practice was entirely to 
the contrary. I am aware that whatever party has been in 
power it has been the custom of the majority party to frame a 
bill and then call the committee together and submit the bill to 
the entire committee, consisting of the members of both major- 
ity and minority parties. That practice existed when the Dem- 
ocratic party was in power and when the Republican party was 
in power, and it is a practice which has existed only, I believe, 
with reference to a tariff bill. 

I have always regarded it as a bad practice, but when you 
go beyond it and exclude the minority members of the committee 
from participation in reaching the very sources of information, 
it seems to me that we are only extending a bad practice, and 
we not only exclude the minority members of the committee, 
but we exclude the entire Senate from the very information 
which is under the control of four or five members, acting 
voluntarily. 

It seems to me that this is a practice that ought to be dis- 
continued. If I were a member of the minority of the Finance 
Committee I would make a vigorous protest against it, and I 
think it would be quite becoming in this body to make a pro- 
test against it. The practice itself of framing the bill outside 
of the committee by only a few of the majority members is a 


bad one, but when you go beyond that and exclude the minority 
members of the committee and the entire Senate from partici- 
pation in the information within their command, it appears to 
me that we are carrying a bad rule to a very bad extent. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
the floor? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINS]. j ‘ 

Mr. ELKINS. I have the floor in my own right, I think. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair asked the Senator from 
Maine if he had yielded the floor. 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ELKINS. Can I not get a chance to speak? 

Mr. BACON. I want to call the attention of the Senator from 
Maine to the fact that the Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLner- 
son] asked the privilege of interrupting before the Senator from 
West Virginia did. 

Mr. ELKINS. I should like to have the floor in my own 
right. Can the Senator from Maine get the floor, speak, then sit 
down, and yield time to other Senators? I want to know when 
he is through. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hate], as the Chair understood, had not yielded the floor, but 
was sitting during the period that he had temporarily yielded 
the floor to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newianps]. The 
Senator from Maine now yields to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ELKINS]. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, I agree with my brethren from 
the South that it is a most extraordinary proceeding that a 
Senate committee is in session holding hearings with the minor- 
ity of the committee excluded. I have never before heard of 
such a method of making a tariff bill being adopted in the 
Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has always been adopted. 

Mr. LODGE. It has been adopted every time a tariff bill 
has been considered. 

Mr. ELKINS. If this is the case, then how does the minority 
have any chance to set forth the claims of their people and 
their great industrial interests and defend them against dis- 
crimination. Why have minority members on the Finance Com- 
mittee if they are excluded from the hearings and the making 
of a tariff bill? I want to know where they have any show 
unless they join New England in securing free trade or low 
duties on all southern products and the highest protection for 
New England products. 

That is what I suppose the Senator from Massachusetts wants, 
as also the distinguished senior Senator from Maine and the 
chairman of the Finance Committee. I was told in a somewhat 
semiconfidential way that the part of the Finance Committee 
now in session in the new Office Building of the Senate would 
have no hearings; that nobody and no interest would be allowed 
to be heard and present their case. I ask, “ Might a Senator 
not be permitted to be heard?” I was told he did not know, 
but I might be permitted to do so if I would just come under 
the yoke, be good, be obedient, and promise to report every 
morning- at a certain place to which all roads in the Sen- 
ate lead, and there get instructions, I might be heard and have 
a chance to defend the interests of my State. I then asked if I 
promised all these things, in addition to being heard before the 
Finance Committee, would I have a chance, perhaps once a 
week, in open Senate to make a motion to adjourn? He said, 
“You might get permission once a week to move to adjourn.” 

Mr. President, I come from the South, was reared and edu- 
cated amongst her people. For two hundred and fifty years my 
ancestors were born and lived on the soil of that grand old 
State—Virginia. 


I love the South, her people and interests are dear to me, and 
I will defend both as long as I have a voice in this body. 

I consider again, as in the long past, her interests and prop- 
erty are to be put in jeopardy by hostile influences now in con- 
trol of the Senate, and here and now I stand ready to resist 
these sinister influences and defend southern interests. 

I sympathize with my brother Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber in their efforts to serve their people and will join 
hands with them and stand for the protection of the interests 
and industries of West Virginia and the South. They have not 
had a fair chance in Congress in fifty years. The southern 
Republicans—there are four of them in the Senate 

Mr. PERKINS. Six. 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes; there are six, counting the able Senators 
from Delaware. Not one of these Senators has been per- 
mitted to go on the Finance Committee, and now we are told 
that this same austere, resistless, remorseless, and dominating 
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power has excluded the minority, the Democratic members, 
from hearings before the committee or helping make the tariff 
bill, although they are an integral part of the committee. It 
seems it has been determined by the powers that control the Sen- 
ate that the South shall not now, at the end of forty years of 
unjust treatment in tariff matters, have a Republican member of 
the Committee on Finance, but that even the Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee shall not take any part in making the 
tariff in the committee. I admit that I want to make the tariff 
a little different from what my brethren on the other side wish 
to make it; but whatever our differences may be on policies and 
economic questions, West Virginia and the South only want fair 
treatment in framing a tariff bill, affecting industries, interests, 
and property valued at twenty thousand millions of dollars, and 
I will do my best to see that they get it. I see some signs in the 
South of encouragement in the direction of protection, at least 
for the articles that the South produces and raises. 1 hope this 
may go on, and the South, through her able statesmen on this 
floor, learn to ask and demand the same protection that other 
portions of the country enjoy. She pays her portion of the high 
duties that afford protection. Why not have the benefits that 
follow? 

Mr. President, this whole tariff proceeding in the Senate looks 
like a kind of secret war against the South and southern in- 
terests and industries. The five Members from the South on 
the Finance Committee, able, loyal, and distinguished states- 
men, by reason of their traditions and their professed faith, 
have to vote with New England for free trade, or a very low 
tariff, on southern products, when that question comes up and 
submit not only to high protection on all New England products, 
but worse than all this, as consumers pay the high duties levied 
to protect these products. This has been going on for forty 
years since the Morrill tariff bill. In effect, New England says: 
“You poor, miserable, deluded people of the South and Sena- 
tors, go on and vote for free trade or low duties, stand by 
your principles, and we will be good to you and give you free 
trade or low tariff on your products, which is our raw material, 
and we will have the highest duty put upon the manufactured 
articles we produce and you buy.” Strange to say, for forty 
years the South and portions of the great West have in this 
way been cajoled and imposed upon by New England. 

Mr. President, it looks as if the Finance Committee was fash- 
ioned to keep the South for the next forty years in that thral- 
dom and subjection to free trade or low tariff on her products 
that has so long obtained. The dominating force in the Senate, 
the ruling power, was not satisfied with two Members on the 
Finance Committee from New England, but added another to fill 
a vacancy from the great State of New York, making three, 
while the South and the great Middle West were denied repre- 
sentation on that great committee. 

The South has not a Republican Member on the Finance 
Committee. Now, we are told by the distinguished member of 
the Finance Committee from Maine that the Republicans on the 
committee are now hard at work with the three Members from 
New England, eight in all, in the committee room making a tariff 
for a continent holding 90,000,000 people. I was never more 
surprised when I heard this statement from the Senator from 
Maine. There must be some time when one can be heard before 
the full committee; for instance, in a hearing before eight mem- 
bers of the committee five might be against what I propose and 
three favor it, and I would lose, but if the five Democrats 
were present with the three Republicans my proposition would 
carry and be a part of the bill as reported to the Senate. It is 
a great advantage to have an item reported favorably in the 
bill. In effect this method of procedure would allow five mem- 
bers a minority to make and report the bill to the Senate. If 
the Finance Committee can do this, why not every other com- 
mittee of the Senate? 

I suppose when the bill comes from the other House it will 
be sent to the Finance Committee. Then there will be some 
sort of method found to report it back in a few days, giving the 
minority Members from the South and friends of southern in- 
terests no sufficient time to consider it. Then it will be rushed 
through the Senate under some other method or practice that 
we do not understand. In this way neither the Democratic 
nor Republican Members from the South will have a fair oppor- 
tunity to be heard in an effort to do the South justice in making 
the tariff. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. ELKINS. I yield. 

. Mr. CLAPP. I simply want to put in the Recorp the as- 
surance of the perfect innocence of the relation of the Senator 
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to any method of rushing measures through the Senate. 
L[Laughter.] 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, I do not know how it is done, 
but New England manages, somehow or other, to control and 
shape things all the time in the Senate. It has dominated this 


Senate and, indeed, Congress for forty or fifty years. Yet I 
can say most heartily that I am proud of New England. I do 
not wish to do injustice to her truly wonderful people and am 
willing always, here and elsewhere, to do them full justice and 
help protect their interests and industries. I do not forget that 
New England gave the ideas and thoughts that shot the rebellion 
to death and saved the Union. 

I know, however, as a matter of history, New England has 
joined with the South on all occasions to have free trade or low 
tariff on what the South produces, thereby, from an economic 
standpoint, injuring her interests. During the last forty years 
Congress has taken from the South, in the way of taxes, 
three or four thousand million dollars to pay for protec- 
tion to manufactured products, and the South has gotten noth- 
ing in return; worse, the South has been compelled to pay 
duties the same as if it were a foreign country and imported 
New England and Eastern products. Protection has been the 
backbone of the Republican party for fifty years. Without 
protection the Republican party could not have succeeded so 
often in electing the President and Congress, and the chief 
reason for Democratic failure during all this time is because 
it has opposed protection, while the majority of the people 
bave favored it. I know when I say this that southern 
statesmen have, as a matter of principle, agreed to all this, 
but the time for a protest is at hand. The South recognizes, 
though tardily, that protection is the policy of the Ameri- 
can people and of this Government, and as long as this is the 
ease her people and her industries should share in the benefits 
of this protection, and the time is at hand when southern states- 
men should, and I think will, claim and demand that share of 
protection they are entitled to by reason of the high duties the 
people of the South are compelled to pay. We have reached a 
point, owing to our reckless extravagance in government ex- 
penditures and the expanding needs of the Government, where 
we must raise large revenues, sufficient, if duties are properly 
adjusted and distributed to afford ample protection to àll Ameri- 
can industries. Then why should not southern statesmen insist 
on a fair share of this protection they help pay for, to help 
southern industries? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. ELKINS. I am glad, however, to feel that after forty 
years of mistakes and doing just what Republicans have desired 
them to do the southern Senators and the Democratic states- 
men on the other side of the Chamber are beginning “to take 
notice,” and are ready to stand by southern industries as never 
before. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. ELKINS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The statement of the Senator 
from West Virginia is most astounding. I desire to ask the 
Senator whether the Senate is to anderstand that the Com- 
mittee on Finance are now framing a free-trade measure? 

Mr. ELKINS. No; not at all. I did not say that. The 
Senator from Michigan is mistaken, but need not be astounded. 
He will get over it. The able Senator is always right and alive 
to the interests of his people. [Laughter.] I want to astound 
the Senators from New England on the Finance Committee, but 
I can not do it. I said the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hater] said 
that a portion of the Finance Committee was having hearings 
and framing a tariff bill. This is all the information I have, 
but I regard it as authentic, coming as it does from the leader of 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the bill is in the nature of a 
free-trade measure, which I doubt, I should think, in the 
interest of the country, that Senators who are not members of 
the Committee on Finance ought to organize in fayor of an 
acceptable protective-tariff bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ELKINS. I do. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia that when the majority of the com- 
mittee finally agree, possibly the minority will be called into 
consultation. 
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I understand that that course was pursued in another branch 
of Congress. The Senator suggests that the South has had very 
little opportunity in the other House in the consideration of the 


tariff bill. I desire to correct the Senator with reference to that 
statement. I am reliably informed that when the majority 
agreed as to what the bill should be, the minority was afforded 
an opportunity to deliberate and to confer with them, and that 
they occupied in that deliberation and in the revision of the 
measure as prepared by the majority fourteen minutes. That is 
the opportunity which was given them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ELKINS. Iagree with the Senator from Oklahoma, but I 
do not want that to happen in the Senate, and Democratic Sena- 
tors should see to it that it does not happen; they will have help. 

Mr. President, this is a serious matter. The South has 
about twenty-four million of people out of the ninety millions of 
this mighty Republic. I do not know how many New England 
has—six millions, I believe. 

The South has one-fourth of the wealth of the United States. 
From 1870 to 1904 the taxable value of property in the South 
increased 839 per cent; in the remainder of the Union 312 per 
cent. Her railroads increased 382 per cent; balance of the 
country, 312 per cent. From this splendid showing the South 
should be consulted somewhere in the making of a tariff as to 
what taxes should be paid, what duties should be levied, and 
what amount of protection should be guaranteed the industries 
of the South. 

I can understand how New England is now traveling in the 
direction of low tariff or free trade on articles she does not 
produce and why it is to her interest to do so. I can under- 
stand why her statesmen, who are amongst the ablest that have 
ever appeared in the Senate, sympathize with my Democratic 
brethren on the other side of the Chamber on low-tariff or free- 
trade propositions. The people of New England want and need 
free trade in what they call raw materials and their Senators 
and Members of the House can not emancipate themselves from 
their environment; they have to respond to the sentiment and 
wishes of their constituents. New England does not produce 
what is called “ raw material,” which is often the manufactured 
and finished product of the South and West. She wants raw 
material free or as low as she can get it, so as to make as cheap 
manufactured goods as possible and at the same time enjoy pro- 
tection at the hands of the Government, so that the profits and 
fortunes of her trusts and people may be swollen at the expense 
of the whole people. 

Mr. President, for my part, I believe in a fair, just, and 
equitable revision of the tariff, advocated by the President and 
demanded by the Republican platform; not high duties on some 
products and low duties or none at all on others, but as near 
as may be on all industries and products alike, having regard to 
the difference in cost of production in this and other countries, 
thus making lighter the burdens of taxation and at the same 
time protecting American industries and the American wage- 
earner. 

I believe in good wages and am opposed to everything that 
tends to reducing wages. I believe in making the tariff, the 
ultimate consumer should be considered. I believe in taxing 
wealth, not poverty. I believe in making the necessaries of life 
not dear and high, but as cheap as possible in the interest of the 
poor people. I do not believe the tariff should be so made as 
to take money from the people to enrich the trusts; I do not be- 
lieve the trusts need help; they can and always do help them- 
selves; but I do know the American wage-earner, American 
industries, and the interests of the people do need all the help 
they can get. 

I am for that protection which protects all industries alike. 
I am not for protection in spots, but protection all around, 
treating all industries as to levying duties and taxation as near 
as may be fairly and alike; this would be a fair revision of the 
tariff. I stand with President Taft and the Republican platform 
and his promises as our candidate in the campaign, which was 
that the people should have a fair, equitable, and just revision of 
the tariff. Such a tariff would not only raise sufficient revenue, 
but afford sufficient protection to our home industries and 
lighten the burdens of taxation. Take notice—the majority 
in the next House depends on carrying out the Republican 
platform and doing justice to the whole people. Of late the 
American people have gone mad with extravagance and the 
Government wild with reckless expenditures. Both should stop 
and the most rigid economy should begin in every department 
of the Government. New England says coal is raw material 
when we send it for use to her factories. When coal comes to 
the mouth of a mine and is ready for shipment, it becomes a 
manufactured product as much as New England's manufactured 
products and is not a raw material. Iron ore the same, In the 


ground it is raw material; when ready for shipment it becomes 
a manufactured product. <A tree in the forest is raw material, 
but when it is cut down and put into sawed lumber it becomes 
a manufactured product. Cotton in the field is raw material, 
When gathered and baled ready for shipment it becomes a manu- 
factured product. Wool, when ready for shipment, the same. Now, 
these so-called “ raw materials ” should have no lower duties im- 
posed upon them than manufactured products of other sections. 
More people are employed and more money expended in pro- 
ducing lumber, coal, iron ore, hides, cotton, and wool than in 
manufacturing these products into other articles. Then why 
not afford them the same protection as afforded to other manu- 
factured products? Why discriminate? Why make a differ- 
ence? One industry should under the law be as sacred as 
another. Protection and the tariff should maintain some sort 
of relation in an equal way to all products of the country and 
not have a distinction made, as has always been the case against 
the products of the South and West, in favor of some sections 
and against others. We want no mountain peaks and depres- 
sions in the tariff. We must stand by the President and the 
Republican platform and make a fair tariff—a just revision. 
Thank heaven, we have a President who wants to encourage and 
help the poor South and lift her up, and he is doing this every 
day, and both Republicans and Democrats in Congress should 
en sustain him in this portion of the great work he has in 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. ELKINS. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from West 
Virginia has in better words than I have ever employed argued 
the tariff question very lucidly and convincingly, to my mind. 
I want to remind the Senator, however, when he is delivering 
his lecture to New England, that there are some Senators repre- 
senting States of New England who are all-around protection- 
ists precisely as the Senator asserts that he is, and that when 
he talks about New England having changed its attitude and 
being prepared to-day to argue in behalf of free trade he is 
doing a great injustice to at least a portion of the men who 
represent New England constituencies. I do not think New 
England has yet come to the point when she is going to change 
her protection policy for a free-trade policy. If the Senator 
from West Virginia will only possess his soul in patience until 
the tariff bill, which is now being considered and that will 
hereafter be considered, is reported to this body, I think he will 
find that he is quite mistaken in his assertion that it will be, 
even for New England, a free-trade bill. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, I am glad to say I agree in the 
main with the Senator—and there are only a few New England 
Senators who, I fear, will stand for low duties on southern 
products and high protection on what their people manufacture. 
Now, mind you, I do not want to say these Senators willingly 
want to do injustice, but the interests of their constituents com- 
pel them to stand for New England interests, and this hurts 
the interests of the South—but these few govern. It is this that 
brings on a conflict of interests between sections of the great 
Republic which nothing but broad statesmanship can reconcile 
on a basis of fairness and justice. I have something to say here 
in behalf of the many important industries of my wonderful 
State and those of the South, and I say it because this is the best 
way that I know of to reach the Finance Committee. They are 
holding their meetings, according to the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Bacon], and this is concurrred in by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. CLAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. ELKINS. I do. 

Mr. CLAY. Does the Senator from West Virginia undertake 
to say—I am not aware of what is the situation—that the ma- 
jority of the Finance Committee of the Senate is having hear- 
ings daily in regard to the tariff bill? I presume they have 
taken the bill that is in the House with a view of amending it, 
and that other Senators are not to have access to such hearings? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. ELKINS. I yielded to the Senator from Georgia, and I 
do not see that it is the time of the Senator from Maine to 
intervene. 

Mr. HALE. But I was going to ask the Senator from West 
Virginia to allow me to answer the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. ELKINS. But the Senator from Georgia asked me the 
question. 


Mr. HALE. Answer it, then. You can answer it. 


Mr. ELKINS. You see, Mr. President, you can not move 
or speak here but what New England wants to answer for you. 
{Langhter.] This contest between the South and New England 
has been going on eyer since the time of Webster and Hayne. 
You can not speak as to standing by a southern interest but 
what New England is right up and ready to contest. You can 
not make an appeal for the South but what New England is 
right here to oppose it with its three able members on the 
Finance Committee while the Republicans from West Virginia 
and the South have none. That is what I am trying to talk 
about and to make plain, and this is precisely what 1 mean to 
oppose. 

Now, I will answer the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Cray]. 
Here is an able Senator, though a sort of a free trader, yet he 
wants justice for his great State and for the South. I was 
told—the Senator was not in the Chamber when I stated it be- 
fore—I was told 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine yielded 

Mr. HALE. No, Mr. President; I have not yielded the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine yielded to 
the Senator from West Virginia. R 

Mr. HALE. Yes; I yielded to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, but I did not yield the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine, as the 
Chair understood, yielded to the Senator from West Virginia 
without limit, and the Senator from West Virginia still has the 
floor. 

Mr. ELKINS. And I am trying to enjoy it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator, at least, is enjoying it. 

Mr. ELKTNS. I hope the Senator from Maine will possess 
himself in patience, and try to learn the lessons of justice and 
fairness in his leadership of the Senate. From his great and 
powerful position in this body he can not afford to be unjust. 
Injustice can not last; it works its own destruction. If there is 
any place where there should be justice and fairness it is in the 
Senate of the United States. 

The Senator from Georgia has asked me a question, and I am 
going to reply if the Senator from Maine will allow me to do so. 

Mr. HALE. I will wait. 

Mr. ELKINS. The Senator from Georgia, as I understand, 
asks if the Finance Committee are holding hearings. I only 
know what I was told here by the Senator from Maine this 
morning, that they are, or, rather, that a certain section, the 
Republican section, of the committee are now holding hearings. 
The minority members are not present, he admitted, but in due 
season the minority and the majority would get together, and 
then consider the bill. I believe this is a fair statement of 
what the Senator from Maine said, and what is now going on 
in the making of a tariff bill. How long the minority would be 
allowed to consider the bill the Senator from Maine did not say. 
I do know, however, that as to the hearings and what experts 
say the Senate will never know, except as members of the 
Finance Committee may see fit to tell the Senate. 

Mr. CLAY. Now, with the Senator's permission, my under- 
standing from the newspapers—I do not know it to be true—is 
that when the tariff bill was framed in the House the Ways and 
Means Committee held hearings for days and weeks and months, 
and those hearings were printed daily, and Senators and Rep- 
resentatives had access to them. So far as I am concerned, I 
have found this tariff bill and all other tariff bills I have tried 
to study very complicated affairs, and if the Committee on 
Finance, or a part of the committee, is daily having hearings in 
regard to different schedules, certainly those hearings ought te 
be printed and copies ought to be given to each Senator, if he 
desires them, with the view and purpose of understanding what 
changes the Committee on Finance intend to make when the 
House bill gets here. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will allow me to answer—— 

Mr. CLAY. I will let the Senator answer right there. 

Mr. ELKINS. I want to know if I lose my right to the floor, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator yielded to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. ELKINS. No; I did not yteld to the Senator from Maine. 
I want to answer the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from West Virginia—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
has the floor. He yielded to the Senator from Georgia and de- 
elines to yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President 

Mr. HALE. I ask the Senator from Georgia if he will let me 
answer his question? 

Mr. CLAY. Certainly; I have no objection. 
Mr. ELKINS. Do I lose my right to the floor? 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia has the 
fioor, and temporarily yields to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. I am very glad that the Senator from Georgia 
has brought up the question. There is no mystery about the 
course being pursued by the Senators who are considering the 
tariff bill. There are ne public hearings, as there were in the 
Honse, but the chairman of the committee and the members of 
the committee have advised every Senator who has approached 
the subject that if he desired to appear before the committee or 
bring any constituent or constituents before the committee, he 
could have that opportunity. In the interest of the expedition 
of the public business, there are not public hearings, open to 
large numbers of men and to audiences and all of the consid- 
erations that take up time, but any Senator who desires to 
appear before that committee will be welcomed, and any sugges- 
tions that he or any of his constituents may make will be re- 
ceived. Those who haye appeared there were brought in in 
that way. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understand the Senator from Maine to 
say that any Senator may appear while this present inquiry is 
going on before the subcommittee of the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Finance? 

Mr. HALE. No; before the entire majority. The portion of 
the committee that is considering this subject has no subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understand, then, that the majority of 
the Committee on Finance, representing the Republican party, I 
will say, to be clear 

Mr. HALE. Yes; that is what it is—— 

Mr. CULBERSON (continuing). Are now considering the 
tariff, and any Senator may appear there. I will ask him if it 
is not a fact that the minority of that very committee is ex- 
cluded? 

Mr. HALE. Oh, well, that we have all been over. It is ex- 
cluded for the time being from its deliberations, but it is not 
excluded from appearing, making suggestions, and bringing 
parties in that are interested in the tariff bill. 

Mr. CULBERSON. So far as that particular matter is con- 
cerned, it is not very important. The most important thing 
about it, so far as the minority of the committee is concerned; 
is that they should be present and hear the testimony and cross- 
examine or make inquiries of witnesses themselves, rather than 
submit to ex parte examination along protectionist lines. 

-Mr. HALE. That we have already gone over, and I will not 
repeat it. That is being done, as it has always been done, in 
every tariff bill. 

Mr. CLAY. With the permission of the Senator, right there 
the point that I wanted to make is this: I presume the majority 
of the Finance Committee is having daily hearings, with a view 
and purpose of completing the tariff bill at as early a date as 
possible after it comes to the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. Yes, 


Mr. CLAY. Now, Mr. President, does not the Senator think 
it just, proper, and right that the hearings in regard to the 
different schedules that are under consideration should be 
printed daily and that each Senator should have access to them, 
with a view and purpose of aiding Senators in understanding 
the bill after the Finance Committee shall have completed it? 

Mr. HALE. That is a new question, which the committee has 
not considered. I do not think that has ever been done. 

Mr. CLAY. Otherwise, I would say to the Senator, those of 
us who are not members of that committee would not have the 
information necessary to aid and assist us in examining the 
new bill, for I presume it will practically be a new bill. The 
House hearings we could read every day, and see what they 
were, and they have been a great deal of aid to many of us in 
understanding the bill pending in the House. 

Mr. HALE. Those were public hearings, The course now be- 
ing pursued is the same that has always been pursued in the 
consideration of tariff bills. 

Mr. BACON. In that particular does the Senator assert that 
heretofore in either the Senate or the House—I will say the 
Senate—there have been hearings where witnesses were ex- 
amined, from which hearings the minority were excluded? I 
am not speaking of the deliberations of the majority; I am 
speaking of their hearing witnesses. Has that ever occurred 
before? 

Mr. HALE, That depends upon what the Senator calls 
“ hearings.” 
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Mr.. BACON. 


I am talking about where you have parties 
coming before a portion of the committee, giving information 
and views and arguments with reference to the framing of a 
tariff bill. 

Mr. HALE. The same thing has been done heretofore when 
I was not a member of the Finance Committee that is being 


done now. I have appeared before the committee with a con- 
gtituent 

Mr. ELKINS. I rise to a point of order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. ELKINS. I want to know who has the floor? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia is 
entitled to the floor; but the Senator from West Virginia tem- 
porarily yielded the floor, as the Chair understood. 

Mr. ELKINS. But only temporarily. Now, I do not want to 
lose the right to speak. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
can reclaim it at any time. 

Mr. NELSON. I rise to a point of order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. NELSON. Except for the purpose of asking a question, 
there is no such thing in the Senate as yielding a portion of one 
Senator’s time to another. 

Mr. ELKINS. I understand that to be so. 

Mr. NELSON. Such a rule prevails in the other House, but it 
can not prevail in the Senate and never has prevailed here. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. NELSON. When a Senator has the floor, he can yield 
for a question, but he can not parcel out the time to other 
Senators. 

Mr. ELKINS. I understand that to be the rule of the Sen- 
ate. Now, I should like to proceed with my remarks. 

Mr. RAYNER. I rise to a point of order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. RAYNER. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. ELKINS. The regular order is the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution has gone over until 
Thursday, under the objection of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
HEYBURN]. 

Mr. ELKINS. I want to discuss the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho objected 
to the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. ELKINS. I want to speak on the resolution. I desire t 
finish my remarks. . 

Mr. LODGE. The resolution has gone over. 

Mr. ELKINS. If New England will allow me to go on, I 
want to reply to some criticisms made by the Senator from 
Maine and some statements he made. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair begs to inform the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia that the resolution has gone over until 
Thursday, under the objection of the Senator from Idaho, and 
that all the discussion that has taken place has been under 
unanimous consent, theoretically, at least. Now, objection has 
been made, and therefore the discussion is ended. The Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez] moves that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. SCOTT. I call for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

Mr. ELKINS. I should like to finish my remarks. Such a 
thing as cutting off a Senator in the midst of his remarks has 
never been done nor attempted before in the Senate. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is not fair to take my colleague off the floor. 

Mr. MONEY. I rise to inquire whether or not we are to 
have a morning hour? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate has not entered upon 
the consideration of morning business. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, I will withdraw the point of 
order, if the Senator from West Virginia desires to finish his 
remarks. 

Mr. ELKINS. I should like to finish my remarks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loper] has moved that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

Mr. ELKINS. I hope the Senator will not press that motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon that motion. 

Mr. CULBERSON. On that motion I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from Massachusetts did not have 
the floor for the purpose of making that motion. 

Mr. ELKINS. I was on my feet. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the resolution went over, and 
all this debate was out of order. The Senator from Maryland 
made an objection. That ended the debate. 

u 1 Taa then I withdrew the objection. 

Y. am speaking of what ha not of what 
has been done since. pomes 
5 — RAYNER. I had a right to withdraw the point of 
order. 

Mr. LODGE. Any Senator can renew it; and I will renew 
it, if necessary. 

Mr. MONEY. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. What has 
become of the morning hour? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business has not been 
entered upon. 

Mr. MONEY. Then I demand that we go on with the morn- 
ing business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Lopcr] has already moved that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. MONEY. I ask the Senator from Massachusetts if he 
will not withdraw his motion? 

Mr. CULBERSON. On motion of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on a point of order, I under- 
stand that the regular order has been called for. The regular 
order is the morning business, as I understand. 

Mr. MONEY. That is it. 

Mr. LODGE. In that case, of course, I withdraw the motion 
to proceed to the consideration of executive business. I was 
not here early, and did not know that morning business had not 
been concluded. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
withdraws his motion. The order of business is the presenta- 
tion of petitions and memorials. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I have not heretofore wit- 
nessed a proceeding of this kind in the Senate. The Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] had the floor and was ad- 
dressing the Senate. A point of order was interposed and the 
Senator temporarily discontinued his remarks. That point of 
order was subsequently withdrawn, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, during the pendency of the point of order, still insisting 
that he held the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator forgets that the regular order was 
demanded. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopan] thereupon interposed a motion to proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. The Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Rayner] withdrew the point of order. Now, I 
concede that technically, in that juncture, the Senator from West 
Virginia was deprived of the floor; but, while assenting to that 
proposition, I do insist that such a discourtesy has not hereto- 
fore been offered a Senator within my observation. I certainly 
hope that the Senator from Mississippi will withdraw his demand 
for the regular order, to the end that the Senator from West 
Virginia may conclude his remarks. 

Mr. MONEY. I certainly will do so. I did not understand 
the situation. I understood that we were about to go into ex- 
ecutive session without transacting any routine morning busi- 
ness. I had no desire in the world to cut off the Senator from 
West Virginia; on the contrary, I was very much enjoying 
his remarks, and he can continue just as long as he pleases, 
and I will be here to hear him. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, it is an unwritten rule—a 
rule that all Senators have observed, and it has not been neces- 
sary to write it—that no Senator should be ruthlessly taken 
from the floor while addressing the Senate, and I realized 
fully the Senator from Mississippi would, upon being advised 
of the exact parliamentary situation, withdraw his demand for 
the regular order, as he has done. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to state that the 
debate has been proceeding by unanimous consent, theoretically. 
Objection was finally made. That ended the debate, whereupon 
the Chair announced that the resolution went over until Thurs- 
day, and announced the regular order of business to be the pres- 
entation of petitions and memorials. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I desire to have it distinctly 
understood that my remarks are not to be taken as in any 
manner reflecting upon the actions of the Chair. The Chair 
had no course whatever to pursue save the course pursued by 
the Chair. The matter of courtesy rested with the Senate. It 
rests with the Chair to enforce the rules of the Senate when any 
Senator demands that they be enforced, and that the Chair very 
properly did. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The order of business now is the 
presentation of petitions and memorials. 
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Mr. BACON, I hope the Senate may consent that the Senator 
from West Virginia proceed. 

Mr. ELKINS. I should like to finish my remarks. I may 
not be here on Thursday. 

Mr. HALE. I hope there will be no objection to the Senator 
from West Virginia going on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the Senator 
from West Virginia proceeding with his remarks? No objection 
is heard. The Senator from West V. 

Mr, ELKINS. I am delighted that the portion of New Eng- 
land represented by the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] allows 
me to speak in the Senate, although his distinguished colleague 
[Mr. Loper] would cut me off and not allow me to be heard. 
{Laughter.] I do not mean to say this as applying to all New 
England Senators. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

Mr. ELKINS. I rejoice in the greatness and history of New 
England. She leads in culture, music, literature, and art; she 
leads in great ideas and lofty ideals, in education, in great seats 
of learning, and in everything that makes American civiliza- 
tion grand and glorious; but when New England, or any por- 
tion of New England, or three Senators from New England on 
the Finance Committee, or the Finance Committee as a whole, 
try to hinder, destroy, impair, and set back the progress and 
prosperity of the great State of West Virginia and the South by 
denying both fair representation in making a tariff and impos- 
ing duties I stand here to object, whether my colleagues and 
brethren from the South on the other side do or not. 

Mr. President, such a procedure as has been followed in this 
case is unknown and unheard of. That it should come from 
New England is evidence of what I am trying to say to the 
Senate, that in the making of the tariff bill the South is to 
have but little show. It is known that some of the Repub- 
lican Senators from the South, known to be protectionists, 
did their best to become members of the Finance Committee. 
They begged, appealed, and implored to be put on it; but 
there was a New England chairman of the caucus committee; 
there was a New England chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, and he was made chairman of the committee on commit- 
tees; and then there was another New Englander put on the 
committee on committees. These three, with some other Sen- 
ators here—strong Senators, and men I admire and respect— 
were also put on the committee on committees. Can this sort 
. of procedure and leadership in the Senate of the United States 
last? This is one place where there should be justice and fair 
dealing between Senators, sections, and States. 

Not satisfied with two members, New England gets a third 
in the person of the distinguished senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loner], one of the most accomplished and able 
Statesmen of his time, not to fill a vacancy from Massachusetts 
but from New York. What is this for? What does it all 
mean? My brethren on the other side of the Chamber had 
better open their eyes and not keep on voting with New England 
to impose high duties on the products of New England, which 
the southern people purchase at high prices, and on what they 
produce impose low or no duties. There is no surer way of re- 

the progress and prosperity of the South. 

Let us see how the Finance Committee is fashioned and made 
up, and then we can understand where the South is coming out 
in the making of the tariff. I hope it is not a violation of the 
proprieties of the Senate to read the names of the members of 
the committee—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no. : 

Mr. ELKINS. I did not have any voice in selecting this 
committee. I could not get on the committee. In the first 
place, it is something to a Senator's credit, in the State and the 
country at large, to be on the Finance Committee. It is a cer- 
tain promotion. Besides, it enables a Senator to look out for his 
own State and section. Naturally, therefore, I do not want three 
Senators from New England to be put on that committee to the 
exclusion of Republican Senators from my State and the South. 

Then again, Mr. President, I wanted to be on the Finance 
Committee, or have my colleague [Mr. Scorr] or some Repub- 
lican Senator from the South to speak and protest against high 
‘duties for the East and New England and low duties for the 
manufactured products of the South. That is why I wanted 
to get on the Finance Committee, apart from the personal inter- 
est I had. But our appeals were not heard, and, now, as consti- 
tuted, the South has not a solitary Republican member on the 
Finance Committee, which will deal with questions affecting not 
only her interests but the interests of 90,000,000 people. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to another matter. 
Here is the great Middle West, where each State is an empire in 
itself. You could put New England down fifteen or twenty 


times in that vast country. But the Middle West has no repre- 
sentation on this committee. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 
ee LODGE. What does the Senator call “the Middle 

est?” 

Mr. ELKINS. I will tell the Senator if he will give me a 
chance. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to know—— 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Presiden 

Mr. ELKINS. Now, you see two New England Senators at 
a time interrupting me when I am trying to answer a question 
one of them asked. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LODGE. I asked a question, and I should like the Sena- 
tor to answer it. 

Mr. ELKINS. I will name the States of the Middle West. 
I am sorry the Senator does not know the geography of the 
country, living in New England, but it is far away. I readily 
excuse the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. Call the Middle Western States, as you de- 
scribe them. 

Mr. ELKINS. I call Colorado and the Dakotas, Wyoming, 
the great State of Iowa, that has for twenty-five years had a 
representative on the Finance Committee, and now has none, 
although the State has two able and distinguished Senators in 
this body, one of them of long experience in the House and the 
Senate, one of the foremost orators and statesmen of his time. 
Why could he not be made the successor of his dead colleague— 
the mighty Allison, always just and fair as a leader on this 
floor? Be it said to his memory he was a great protectionist 
and knew no sections but the whole country. 

Mr. LODGE. Let the Senator name the Middle Western 
States that he says have no representation on the committee. 

Mr. ELKINS. Iowa has none. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
8 who sits next to me, is a member of the Committee on 

ance. 

Mr. ELKINS. One of the Dakotas does not mean both. 

Mr. LODGE. You can not have a member of the Finance 
Committee from each State. 

Mr. ELKINS. No; but New England can have three, where 
the Senators can speak to each other from their front porches 
in the morning and be easily heard, at least on the phone. 
[Lanughter.] 

I do not stand here for the South alone, but for the Middle 
West. Why is it that, although for twenty-five years the State 
of Iowa has had representation on the committee, this time her 
appeals were strangled, as were those of the South, West Vir- 
ginia, and Iowa? I name Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Wisconsin—great States, great empires, puis- 
sant nations. How is it possible that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts did not know these great States were in the Middle 
West? They can not get representation on the Finance Com- 
mittee. Michigan, fortunately, had one member, a great states- 
man, but if she had not I doubt if she would have secured one. 
New England then might haye taken four. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. LODGE. And Illinois also has a 
member, 5 

Mr. ELKINS. Tllinois has one, and I am proud of him. IIII- 
nois is a great State, the third in the Union. Is it possible that 
these two New England Senators are jealous because Illinois 
has a member on the Finance Committee? He is a grand old 
Republican, a protectionist, and stands for a fair tariff. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is three. 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes; I can count that much. [Laughter.] Let 
us see how this looks. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH] is chairman of the Finance Committee, 

Mr. GALLINGER. And a good chairman. 

Mr. ELKINS. None abler; none more adroit and more 
alert. Then comes the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate]. And 
then there is the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 
There were two Senators from New England on the committee 
before. Why did they add a third? Was it not enough to have 
these two able men, the. greatest leaders the Senate has had in 
twenty-five years, full of experience and the highest ability, 
alert as tigers, dominating the Senate? They had a monopoly. 
Why should they take in another partner? [Laughter.] I do 
not know why—to fill a vacancy not from New England, but 
New York. 

Mr. President, where is the great State of New York in this 
transaction? New York, with 9,000,000 people and a greater 
manufacturing State than all of New England put together 
and one-third more population, is not represented. I ventured 
to remark—and I am not a new Senator, either—that New York 
was not heard. I was told, “ Never you mind about New York, 
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New England will take care of New York.” I said, “New Eng- 
land has got her hands full now.” However, New York was not 
given representation on the Finance Committee, although there 
was a vacancy on the committee from the State of New York, 
And think of denying that great State representation on the 
Finance Committee, great and leading in every way, but most of 
all in the experience, ability, and high character of her two most 
able, distinguished, learned, and brilliant Senators, known all 
around the world as great men and great statesmen. This 
passes all understanding. Then comes the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Burrows], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], and the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. FLINT]. 

Mr. President, look how far they kept away from the South 
and Middle West in selecting the Committee on Finance—Cali- 
fornia, North Dakota, Utah—just as far from the South as they 
can well be without locating one in Alaska and the other two in 
Canada. Then New England, with her three members, as far 
away in one corner of the Republic as she can be. Now, as to 
the personnel of the committee, I have not one objection. They 
are all good men and able Senators and my personal friends 
whom I admire, but as much as I like each and all I would have 
preferred having one member from the South and one from the 
Middle West. 

Mr, KEAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. ELKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. KEAN. I call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that he has failed to mention Pennsylvania, which is pretty 
close to West Virginia. 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes; and I am glad this great State has a 
member in the person of one of the ablest and best Members of 
the Senate. What point, however, I may ask, is there in that? 
What do you mean by that? I know Pennsylvania is close to 
my State. I do not see that throws any light on the sub- 
ject. If the Senator wants to help New England and he always 
does—— 


Mr. KEAN. He is merely a member of the committee. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, I understand and appreciate the 
solicitude and the anxiety of the South about her industries and 
her prosperity. She has just about emerged from the condition 
of a conquered people from the awful demoralization, destruction, 
and disaster following the greatest war in the tide of time. A 
great future is before the South and her wonderful and liberty- 
loving people. All the South needs is a fair show in making 
the laws affecting her industries. Her people have suffered and 
been tried as no other people have been. She has been chastened 
by fire, poverty, and the sword, and now stands forth in her new 
life and strength asking no favors but simple justice. 

The personnel of the Finance Committee, as I said before, is 
as good as it could be. The members are able, hard working, 
good Republicans. But I would feel better if they had some of 
the same kind of Republicans from the South and some from 
the Middle West or some nearer to the South. 

I think I understand the situation. New England has to be 
helped. So far as concerns maintaining her industrial position in 
the country the committee, in fashioning a tariff bill, will 
respond to her wishes. This means thousands of millions 
of dollars to the people of the South, if the South could only 
see it from a purely economic point of view; southern statesmen 
should stand by the South—I do not mean to abandon their 
traditions altogether—but in whatever is good for the progress 
and industrial interests of the South, and if the country is to 
have protection, let the South get her share. 

The natural tendency of things is that New England should 
want what it calls “ raw materials” free. But what it calls “ raw 
materials” are the manufactured products of the South and 
West; and the great statesmen from New England, though de- 
siring to do justice, can not emancipate themselves from their 
environment. They respond to it and the interests of their con- 
stituents, and naturally the highest kind of duties are put 
upon manufactured articles—hosiery, cotton goods, gloves, 
shoes, cutlery, and so forth—with a small duty on cotton, wool, 
lumber, coal, iron ore, and wood pulp. This low duty is a sop 
to the South, in order that it may come in and agree to the new 
bill. Why should there not.be a reasonable duty on every 
product of the South, as well as the products of other sections, 
having due regard to condition and locality? 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. ELKINS. I do. 


Mr. TALIAFERRO, I should like to ask the Senator where 
this bill gives any duty on cotton? 

Mr. ELKINS. I supposed it would, but I find it does not. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. Cotton is a raw product. There is 
not a cent on it, that I have heard of. 

Mr. ELKINS. The Senator is right; great injustice has 
been done the cotton interests of the South. It is in the in- 
terest of New England to have all manufactured goods—cotton 
goods, woolens, glass, needles, button hooks, machinery, shoes, 
cutlery—protected. It is to their interest to get what they call 
the “raw material” free or as low as they possibly can. The 
people of New England want free coal, free hides, free lumber, 
free iron ore, and free cotton, low duties on steel and pig iron, 
Now, if the Democratic statesmen of the South see that pro- 
tection is the rule and policy of the country, and they can not 
help it, why not as Senators stand and demand a fair share for 
the products of the South; otherwise the South must fall be- 
hind in her industrial progress. 

I do not mean to say the representatives from New England 
are going to vote for free raw materials in every case. If I 
were a New Englander I would want free lumber, iron ore, coal, 
wool, and cotton. The Senate is a body that can not afford to 
be unfair. Why should there be three members, able Senators 
as they are, put on the Finance Committee from New England, 
and the whole South, with 24,000,000 people, excluded from 
membership? 

Mr. President, this is not fair, and this injustice will not 
endure forever in the Senate, in iny judgment. The appeals of 
the Middle West and the South for membership on the Finance 
Committee were not heard. I predict they will be heard some 
day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Some of us do not think so. 

Mr. ELKINS. I honor you for that. 

Mr. HALE. We are very much against it. I certainly am. 

Mr. ELKINS. I will say for Maine that she is sound as to 
lumber and pulp. 

Mr. GALLINGER. New Hampshire joins Maine. 

Mr. ELKINS. New Hampshire is generally right and her 
yery able Senators always right. 

Mr. President, I thought this was a suitable opportunity to 
make an appeal for a fair and just revision of the tariff and 
place before the Senate what I think has been an injustice to a 
tremendously growing part of this Republic. The South to-day 
is in natural resources the richest part of this Union, the 
West is growing in mining, manufacture, and agriculture as 
well; and why these two great sections should be excluded 
from the consideration of this bill in the Finance Committee I 
ean not tell, and I can not understand. I have heard no ex- 
planation whatever for this strange proceeding. When the 
time comes to consider a bill repurted by the Finance Com- 
mittee, it will be difficult for a Senator to be heard intelligently 
on this floor. The committee collects data and holds hearings of 
which we have no knowledge, documents which we have never 
had a chance to see. Then there are experts waitinng upon them 
now, I understand—three or four—detailed tv inform the com- 
mittee. 

We have no opportunity to know what these experts say. 
We are not represented on the committee. I mean by sections. 
All the States, I know, can not be represented on the committee. 
But I insist again and again that a fair distribution would 
give the South at least one member and the Middle West an- 
other member or two members. 

I omitted to mention the great State of Wisconsin. What 
has become of that State, with able Senators on this floor—able 
to defend it and to speak for it? Wisconsin has no part in the 
tariff, except through speeches and persuasion on the floor of 
the Senate. 

It is an immense advantage, Mr. President, for a section of 
the country to have a member on the Finance Committee. If 
it is not so important, why put three on from New England? 
Why was that so important and the Middle West entirely over- 
looked? I hope the Senator from Maine, the next time he comes 
into the Chamber—after he gets the usual adjournment and 
fixes matters to suit the workings of the majority of the Fi- 
nance Committee—will be able to inform us and to draw a reso- 
lution acceptable to the Senate, and that Senators and the great 
interests of all sections of the country may be afforded a fair 
hearing before the Finance Committee in making the tariff. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 
The regular order is the presentation of petitions and memo- 
rials. 

Mr. SCOTT. I desire to say a word. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that he may proceed. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAYNER. Will the Senator from West Virginia permit 
me to introduce morning business? It is necessary for me to 
leave the Chamber. 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 


Mr. MONEY. I wish to ask the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia to consent to wait on us while we introduce some bills. I 
should like, myself, to hear the Senator, but I am anxious to 
introduce some measures and have them referred. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Mississippi? No objection is heard. 


FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION, 


Mr. MONEY. I introduce a joint resolution, and ask that 
it be read and lie on the table until it shall be called up, and 
also that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Mississippi? The Chair hears none. 

The joint resolution (S. J. R. 9) directing the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to submit to the Supreme Court all information avail- 
able bearing on the validity of the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, was read the first time at 
length, as follows: 


Senate joint resolution 9. 
Whereas the ends of justice and obedience to law alike require 


“ When the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors 
for President and Vice-President of the United States, Representatives 


in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of the State, or the 
members of the legislature the: is to any male inhabitants of 
1 years of age and ci nited States, 


S 

onstitution of the United States 
containing the above provision is valid and binding and the privileges 
and immunities conferred said amendment should cease if said 

amendment is not valid and binding; and 
Whereas the official Journals of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of the Thirty-ninth and Fortieth Con- 
show that there was neither a two-thirds vote of said two 
Fouses nor yet a three-fourths vote of the States in ratification of 
required by Article 5 of the 


Whereas it is pighly important that any doubts on this 
should be removed hi 


subject to said Supreme Court in an appropriate s 
A rie 2 — gp Dee eg 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The request of the Senator from 
Mississippi is that the joint resolution be printed in the RECORD 
and lie on the table for future action. 

Mr. MONEY. To be called up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is that the Senator’s request? 

Mr. MONEY. That is the request. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I rise to object to the second reading of 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has not been read the second time. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I want the objection to appear in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The joint resolution was not read 
the second time. It was read at the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi, and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, and 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I object to its being printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. GALLINGER. The joint resolution having been read, 
the Senator can not object to its appearing in the RECORD. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It goes in the Rxconb as a matter 
of course, having been read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The request was that the joint 
resolution should lie on the table for future action. Is there 
objection to that request? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Before the matter passes I desire to do 
what may properly be done in the premises to prevent any 
action, even the receiving of the joint resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution was received 
out of order and has been read, and therefore goes into the 
Recorp. The request was that it should lie upon the table for 
future action, not after it had been read the second time, but 
before, 
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Mr. HET BURN. Had the contents of the joint resolution 
been known, unanimous consent would not have been given even 
to its being received out of order, and inasmuch as its contents 
could not have been known until the instrument was read the 
objection should apply as though made to the request for 
unanimous consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It seems to the Chair that the joint 
resolution having been read in full, and no objection having 
been made at any period during the reading, it must go into 
the RECORD. 

Mr. MONEY. Will you allow me to say a word on that 
point? What difference does it make to the Senator from Idaho 
or anybody else whether or not it is done by consent? I could 
do it in the regular order. But I presented it now simply in 
order that the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr] might 
proceed. I could have stopped him by an objection. I could 
put it in in regular order, whether anyone consented or not. 
I need not have asked the consent of anybody. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am well aware of the full rights of the 
— from Mississippi under the rules in regard to the 
matter. 

Mr. MONET. I did not think the Senator was, from his 
remarks. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I merely desire that the Rxconp shall show 
that the joint resolution was recelved without notice by the 
Senate, and that it does not go into the Recorp by unanimous 
consent. 

PUBLIC LANDS IN IDAHO. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I ask leave to present a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the legislature of Idaho. I ask that it may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. MONEY. I object to the printing in the Recorp. I do 
not know what it is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then I ask that it may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading 
of the resolution? : 

Mr. MONEY. Yes; I object. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I take it there is no valid objection to the 
reading of a resolution of a state legislature. 

Mr. MONEY. I make no objection whatever. I merely 
wanted to show the Senator how easy it is for anybody to ob- 
ject to anything. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I do not desire a suggestion 
of that kind to appear in the proceedings of this body without 
any response at all. The remark of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi was doubtless called forth by the objection which I made 
to the introduction into this body of a joint resolution calcu- 
lated to attack the amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States that were proposed, made, and ratified by the 
loyal element of the United States at a time when it was 
proper to make and adopt those resolutions; and never, so 
long as I am a member of this body, will such a joint resolu- 
tion receive any consideration that I can prevent. 

I have no personal feeling whatever in the matter; but I 
have not forgotten the lessons of loyalty to the Government of 
the United States, and I will, if the question comes before this 
body for more extended and responsible consideration, make 
my position so plain that no Senator, not even a Senator upon 
the other side of the body, will deny my right or the justice of 
my cause. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi with- 
draws his objection. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

(Certificate of certified copy.) 


STATE OF IDAHO, DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

I, Robert Lansdon, secretary of state of the State of Idaho, do hereby 
certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript of 
senate concurrent resolution No. 8, by the judiciary committee, which 
= a in this office the 9th day of March, A. D. 1909, and admitted 
O recor 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
gart seal of the State. Done at Boise City, the capital of Idaho, this 

day of March, A. D. 1909. 
[SEAL.] ROBERT LANSDON 
Secretary of State. 


Senate concurrent resolution 8. By the judiciary committee. 


lature of the State of Idaho: 

July 3, 1890, Congress granted to the State 
3,000, ublic lands, including sections 16 
and 36 in_every haries À of the State, for the support of common 
schools and in aid of various public institutions, with the right where 
sections 16 and 36, or any part thereof, had been sold or otherwise 
disposed of by or under the authority of any act of Congress to select. 
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other lands equivalent thereto in legal subdivisions of not less than one 
quarter section and as contiguous as may be to the section in lieu of 
which the same was taken; and 

8 an act dated August 18, 1894, Congress granted to the 
State of I o the right to apply for the survey and withdrawal of 
townships of public lands then remaining unsurveyed, and that such 
8 should be reserved upon the filing of the application for said 
survey from any adverse appropriation by settlement or otherwise, ex- 
cept under rights that might be found to exist of prior inception, for a 
period to extend from such application for survey until the expiration 
of sixty days from the date of the filing of the township plat of survey 
in the proper district land office; and, pursuant to said act of Congress, 
the State of Idaho made application for the survey of a large number 
of townships of public lands within the State of Idaho for the purpose 
of selecting the quota of lands donated the State; and 

Whereas the President of the United States has, by proclamations, 
established certain forest reserves within the State of Idaho embracing 
more than 28 per cent of the total area of the State, including sections 
16 and 36, aforesaid, and the Department of the Interior has, by rules 
and regulations, denied the right of the State of Idaho to perfect its 
selections of ponite lands in townships now included in the forest re- 
serves, but which were not included within the forest reserves at the 
time of the State’s application for the survey thereof; and 

Whereas approximately 1,000,000 acres of lands so donated to the 
State of Idaho have not been selected and there are not sufficient un- 
appropriated public lands within the State of Idaho outside such forest 
reserves of the value of $10 per acre to enable the State to make selec- 
tion thereof; and 

Whereas the State board of land commissioners of Idaho have here- 
tofore pretended to renounce the title of the State of Idaho to certain 
sections 16 and 36, amounting to more than 200,000 acres, and an- 
nounces its intention of using such relinquished lands as a basis 
for making selections of other public lands, and such action of the 
state board of land commissioners was not authorized by any act of the 
legislature of the State of Idaho and was in violation of the express 
Meg of the admission bill and the constitution of Idaho: Therefore 


Resolved, That the State of Idaho hereby proclaims, declares, and as- 
serts its ownership and title to all sections 16 and 36 in every township 
ted by the United States to the State of Idaho and not heretofore 
isposed of by the State in accordance with the donation act and the 
constitution and laws of the State of Idaho: Be it further 
Resolved, That the state board of land commissfoners is hereby re- 
gared to insist upon the right of the State to complete and perf the 
tate’s selection of public lands in the forest reserves where the State 
made application for survey prior to the creation of such forest re- 
seryes, and that the board take all necessary proceedings to establish 
such right in the State: Be it further 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United States is hereby memorial- 
ized to require the Department of the Interior to ascertain what por- 
tions of sections 16 and 36, or any subdivision or portion of any smallest 
subdivision thereof, in ney. township may be mineral lands, and to cer- 
tify the same to the State of Idaho, so that the State may select in 
legal subdivisions an equal quantity of other 3 lands in 
said State in lieu thereof for the use and benefit of the common schools 
of said State; be it further 
Resolved, That the Representatives of Idaho in Congress be, and they 
are hereby, directed to aid the state board of land commissioners in 
establishing the right of the State to complete and perfect its title to 
public lands in forest reserves, initiated by filing an application for the 
survey thereof: Be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state forthwith transmit a copy of 
this resolution to each Representative in Congress from the State of 
Idaho: Be it further 
Resolved, That the state board of land commissioners and the legal 
department of the State of Idaho is pays A advised to take such ste 
as will bring about an 23 determination by the Supreme Court ot the 
United States of the question of the rights of the State to the sections 
16 and 36 included within forest reserves as hereinbefore stated. 
I hereby certify that the above senate concurrent resolution No. 8 
originated in the senate chamber of the legislature of the State of Idaho 
during the tenth session. 


F. A. Saaw, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
The above senate concurrent resolution No. 8 passed the senate on the 
2d day of March, 1909. 


L. H. SWEETSER, 
President of the Senate. 
The above senate concurrent resolution No. 8 passed the house of 
representatives on the 4th day of March, 1909. 
PAUL CLAGSTONE, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Madison, Wis., praying for the repeal of the duty on hides, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Poynette, 
Wis., praying for the enactment of legislation to regulate the 
interstate transportation of intoxicating liquors in prohibition 
districts, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented. memorials of sundry citizens of Vernon, 
Rock, Dane, Sauk, and Cranford counties, all in the State of 
Wisconsin, remonstrating against the importation free of duty 
of tobacco and cigars from the Philippine Islands or other in- 
sular possessions of the United States, and also against the 
repeal of the present duty on tobacco imported from foreign 
countries, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Osseo, 
Augusta, Melrose, Chaseburg, Genoa, Stoddard, River Falls, 
New Richmond, Stanton, and Deer Park, all in the State of 
Wisconsin, remonstrating against any reduction of the import 
duties on barley, wheat, or other grains, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 
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He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Neenah, 
Wis., and a memorial of sundry citizens of Kaukauna, Wis., 
remonstrating against the repeal of the duty on print paper and 
wood pulp, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HEYBURN presented a paper to accompany the bill 
(S. 40) granting an increase of pension to Lafayette Piatt, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 
720, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Nashua, N. H., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to create a national 
reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance 
of the American elk, which was referred to the Committee on 
Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Ellsworth, Conn., praying for the passage of the so-called 
“rural parcels-post” and “ postal savings banks” bills, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented petitions of Local Lodge No. 97, of 
Portsmouth; of Local Lodge No. 720, of Nashua; and of Local 
Lodge No. 876, of Laconia, all of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, in the State of New Hampshire, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to create a national reserve in the State 
of Wyoming for the care and maintenance of the American 
elk, which were referred to the Committee on Forest Reserva- 
tions and the Protection of Game. 


EMPLOYMENT OF STENOGRAPHER. 


Mr. ELKINS, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
reported the following resolution (S. Res. 15), which was rè- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate resolution 15. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce or any sub- 
committee thereof be, and the same is hereby, authorized to employ a 
stenographer from time to time, as may be necessary, to report such 
hearings as may be had on bills or other matters ding before said 
committee, and to have the hearings, bills, and such papers and docu- 
ments as may be deemed necessary printed for the use of the committee, 
es ogg such stenographer be paid out of the contingent fund of the 

nate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first and 
second times by unanimous consent, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SCOTT (by request) : 

A bill (S. 820) authorizing a resurvey of the interior of the 
east half of township 3 south, range 86 west from the sixth 
principal meridian, in Eagle County, State of Colorado (with an 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAYNER: 

A bill (S. 821) to provide for the appointment of an additional 
district judge in and for the district of Maryland; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONEY: 

A bill (S. 822) for the relief of the estate of William Joslin, 
deceased; and 

A bill (S. 823) for the relief of Louis T. Barnes; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 824) granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (S. 825) providing for the promotion of assistant pay- 
masters in the navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 826) for the relief of Frances Gurley Elderkin; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 827) granting an increase of pension to Martin V. 
Worden; 

A bill (S. 828) granting an increase of pension to John Ryan; 

A bill (S. 829) granting an increase of pension to Horace 
E. Russell; 

A bill (S. 830) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Rowe; 

A bill (S. 831) granting an increase of pension to Orrin W. 
Reed; and : : 

A bill (S. 832) granting a pension to Mariette Roach; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 833) for the erection of a monument to the memory 
of Gen. John Sullivan; to the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 834) for the relief of Walter F. Rogers, executor 
of the estate of Sarah Edwards; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. ‘ 

A bill (S. 835) to refer to the Court of Claims the war claims 
of the State of New Hampshire; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 836) authorizing the purchase of a site for a build- 
ing for the accommodation of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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By Mr. HEYBURN: 

A bill (S. 837) authorizing the county commissioners of Mal- 
heur County, Oreg., and Canyon County, Idaho, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the town of Ontario, Oreg., to construct a 
bridge across the Snake River at the town of Ontario, Oreg. ; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 838) granting an additional pension to soldiers who 
were confined in confederate prisons during the war of the re- 
bellion (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 839) granting an increase of pension to John B. 
Lydick (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 840) granting an increase of pension to Eagar A. 
Kent; and 

A bill (S. 841) granting a pension to Amelia Xandry; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM: 

A bill (S. 842) granting an increase of pension to Jacques 
Lapp (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 843) granting an increase of pension to William D. 
Tonne (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill S. 844) granting a pension to William J. Clark (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 845) granting an increase of pension to Jacob Ross 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 846) granting a pension to Jennie Simpson; 

A bill (S. 847) granting an increase of pension to Matthew 
Paul; 

A bill (S. 848) granting a pension to James C. Sellers; 

A bill (S. 849) granting an increase of pension to James W. 
Nelson ; 

A bill (S. 850) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Wilsey ; 

A bill (S. 851) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
H. Williams; 

A bill (S. 852) granting an increase of pension to Charles R. 
Crouch ; 

A bill (S. 853) granting an increase of pension to Oliver 
Hand; 

A bill (S. 854) granting a pension to Elizabeth F. Faught 
(with an accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 855) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Elwood (with an accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 856) granting an increase of pension to Mahala A. 
Brumley; to the Committee on Pensions, ~ 

By Mr. BULKELEY: 

A bill (S. 857) granting a pension to Isabella S. Hull; 

A bill (S. 858) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Lester ; 

A bill (S. 859) granting an increase of pension to John Fagan 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 860) granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
Buckingham (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 861) granting an increase of pension to William 
Ford (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A bill (S. 862) to reimburse John G. Foster and Horace M. 
Sanford (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (S. 868) to correct the military record of John M. 
Miller (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 864) to correct the military record of John Oates 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 865) for the relief of Elizabeth Muhleman, widow, 
and the heirs at law of Samuel A. Muhleman, deceased; and 

A bill (S. 866) for the relief of the heirs of John S. Chenoweth 
(with the accompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (S. 867) to establish a fish-hatching and fish-culture 
station at Dell Rapids, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

By Mr. BACON: 

A bill (S. 868) for ascertaining the feasibility and probable 
cost of constructing a canal from the Tennessee River, at or 
near the city of Chattanooga, in the State of Tennessee, to the 
navigable waters of the Ocmulgee River, in the State of Georgia, 
by which there will be furnished adequate water communication 
by the shortest and most practicable route between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the navigable waters in the rivers of the Mississippi 
Valley; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 869) to establish a fish-hatching and fish-cultural 
station for the hatching and propagation of shad upon or near 
the seacoast in the State of Georgia; to the Committee on 
Fisheries, 


A bill (S. 870) to parole United States prisoners, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 871) for the relief of heirs of Gunther Peters, de- 
ceased ; 

A bill (S. 872) for the relief of James Peek; 

A bill (S. 873) for the relief of the heirs of George W. Per- 
kerson, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 874) for the relief of Mary Perkinson ; 

A bill (S. 875) for the relief of the heirs of J. S. Perkerson, 
deceased ; 

7 (S. 876) for the relief of the heirs of James Peek, de- 
ceas 

A bill (S. 877) for the relief of heirs of Gabriel Parks, de- 


ceased ; 
A bill (S. 878) for the relief of the heirs of Larkin Nash, de- 


ceased ; 

A bill (S. 879) for the relief of heirs of Duncan Murchinson, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 880) for the relief of the heirs of Willis Miller, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8. 881) for the relief of heirs of Charles P. McLain, 
deceased; 

A bill (S. 882) for the relief of heirs of Solomon Kemp, de- 


ceased ; 

A bill (S. 883) for the relief of the heirs of William Kile, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8. 884) for the relief of the heirs of John M. King, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8. 885) for the relief of heirs of James M. Lawrence, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8. 886) for the relief of the heirs at law of John G. 
Lawton, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 887) for the relief of the heirs of Elisha Lowry; 

A bill (S. 888) for the relief of the heirs of Elisha Mashburn, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 889) for the relief of the heirs of Anderson May- 
field, deceased ; 

A bill (8. 890) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. Ellen Me- 
Allister, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 891) ‘for the relief of the heirs of William McCon- 
nell, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 892) for the relief of heirs of D. M. McCurry, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8. 893) for the relief of the estate of Abraham M. 
Weaver, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 894) for the relief of Mary Wellmaker; 

A bill (S. 895) for the relief of the heirs of William Wil- 
moth, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 896) for the relief of P. A. Wingate; 

A bill (S. 897) for the relief of the estate of William F. 
Youngblood, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 898) for the relief of Jesse J. Bull; 

A bill (S. 899) for the relief of B. C. Green; 

A bill (S. 900) for the relief of the estate of James Hart, de- 
ceased ; 

A bill (S. 901) for the relief of the heirs of William H. Har- 
vill, deceased ; 

A bill (8. 902) for the relief of the heirs or estate of Jackson 
Higginbotham, deceased, and others; 

A bill (S. 903) for the relief of the heirs of Matthew Hig- 
ginbotham, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 904) for the relief of Jane Holbrook; 

A bill (S. 905) for the relief of heirs of James Johnson, 


deceased ; 

A bill (S. 906) for the relief of the heirs of James Jordan, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 907) for the relief of heirs of Mark M. Shipp, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8. 908) for the relief of heirs of Zebudee Slaton, de- 


ceased ; 

A bill (S. 909) for the relief of Burrel C. Smith; 

A bill (S. 910) for the relief of the heirs of Lawrence Smith, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 911) for the relief of the heirs of Blueford D. 
Smith, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 912) for the relief of heirs of John W. Stallings, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8. 913) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph Summer- 
lin, deceased ; 

A bill (8. 914) for the relief of the heirs at law of Allen 
Tarver, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 915) for the relief of the heirs of A. K. Tribble, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 916) for the relief of Walter Wadsworth; 
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A bill (S. 917) for the relief of the heirs of Robert H. 
Walthour and Taylor Walthour, deceased; 

A bill (S. 918) for the relief of the heirs of Mary E. Wash, 
- deceased; 

San (S. 919) for the relief of heirs of James Watts, de- 

cea ; 

ae (S. 920) for the relief of heirs of William Fenn, de- 
ceased ; 

A bill (S. 921) for the relief of the heirs of John Fisher, 
` deceased; 

AD (8. 922) for the relief of heirs of Wiley Franks, de- 
ceased ; 

A bill (S. 923) for the relief of the heirs of Noah Fugate, de- 
ceased ; 

A biit (S. 924) for the relief of heirs of W. M. Gamel, de- 
cea 

A bill (S. 925) for the relief of heirs of William R. Poole, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 926) for the relief of Mary A. F. Preston; 

A bill (S. 927) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. Hannah 
Pruett, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 928) for the relief of heirs of William B. Quinn, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 929) for the relief of Micajah Rasbury; 

A bill (S. 930) for the relief of George T. Reeves; 

A bill (S. 931) for the relief of heirs of Bennett Robert- 
son, deceased ; 

pee ae (S. 932) for the relief of heirs of C. E. Rosser, de- 


ae wri (S. 933) for the relief of the heirs of Nancy Scroggins, 
deceased ; 

A bill 0 S. 934) for the relief of Otto Seiler, administrator of 
the estate of Carl Weiland, deceased; 

A bill (S. 935) for the relief of the heirs at law of Mary A. 
Cameron and John Cameron, deceased; 

A bill (S. 936) for the relief of the heirs of Andrew J. Casey, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8. 937) for the relief of the estate ‘of Cornelius P. 
Cassin, deceased ; 

A bill (8. 938) for the relief of the heirs of Nancy Cates, de- 
ceased ; 

A bill (S. 939) for the relief of Thomas S. Causey; 

A bill (S. 940) for the relief of Mrs. Susanna M. Clay; 

A bill (S. 941) for the ef of the heirs of Mrs. Eliza A. 
Clay, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 942) for the relief of the heirs of Carr Cox, de- 
ceased ; 

A bill (S. 948) for the relief of the heirs of Benjamin F. 
Crowley, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 944) for the relief of the heirs of Eliza Ann Davis, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 945) for the relief of Mrs. S. A. Dunn; 

A bill (S. 946) for the relief of the heirs at law of William 
C. Dixon, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 947) for the relief of the heirs at law of Charles 
Evans, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 948) for the relief of Mrs. Mary Fagan; 

A bill (S. 949) for the relief of Virgil H. Burns; 

A bill (S. 950) for the relief of the heirs of Greenberry 
Backus, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 951) for the relief of heirs of William A. Baggs, 
deceased ; 
an A bill (S. 952) for the relief of heirs of Aleck Baswell, 


eased ; 
A bill (8. 953) for the relief of the heirs of Henry Bennett, 
sed; 


decea 
à A bill (a 954) for the relief of the heirs of John C. Bowden, 
eceas 
A bill (8. 955) for the relief of the heirs of L. G. Brantley, 
deceased; 
A bill (8. 956) for the relief of William B. Brooks; 
A bill (S. 957) for the relief of the heirs of W. S. Brown, 
deceased ; 
A bill (8. 958) for the relief of the heirs of William Bullard, 
deceased ; 
A bill (S. 959) for the relief of the heirs of Seaborn J. Burk, 
deceased ; 
A bill (8. 960) for the relief of the heirs of Lydia Golasby, 
deceased ; 
A bill (S. 961) for the relief of the heirs of Clark Gorham, 
deceased ; 
A bill (S. 962) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Anderson Abercrombie, deceased ; 
A bill (S. 963) for the relief of the heirs of E. H. Abercrombie; 


A bill (S. 964) for the relief of heirs of William Adams, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 965) for the relief of heirs of George N. Anderson, 
deceased; and 

A bill (S. 966) for the relief of Elizabeth A. C. Galloway 
(with an accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 967) granting an increase of pension to Clifford 
Fetter (with the accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 968) granting an increase of pension to Samuel R. 
Shirley (with the accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WETMORE: 

A bill (S. 969) granting an increase of pension to Asa B. 
Henry (with the accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 970) granting an increase of pension to Reuben R. 
Wilkinson; and 

A bill ( S. 971) granting a pension to Betsey A. Lockwood; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 972) granting a pension to Augustus E. Davis (with 
the accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on.Pensions. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 978) for the relief of the heirs of Lewis D. n 
aud 

A bin (S. 974) for the relief of A wert S. Henderer; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 975) to establish a fis.-cultural station in the 
State of Delaware; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 976) granting a pension to William H. Burton 
(with the accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 977) granting a pension to Samuel C. Bailey (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 978) granting an increase of pension to George E. 
Ward (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 979) providing for the erection of a public building 
at McAlester, Okla. ; 

A bill (S. 980) providing for the erection of a public building 
at Tulsa, Okla. ; 

A biil (S. 981) providing for the erection of a public building 
at Shawnee, Okla 

A bill (S. 982) to provide for the erection of a public build - 
ing at Vinita, Okla.; 

A bill (S. 983) providing for the erection of a public building 
at Chickasha, Okla.; and 

A bill (S. 984) providing for the erection of a public building 
at Ardmore, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: 

A bill (S. 985) granting an increase of pension to William S. 
Smith; and 

A pill (S. 986) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
Evans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 987) for the relief of Florence Lambert; and 

A bill (S. 988) to compensate the estate of Eber Currie, de- 
ceased, for damages sustained by said estate by reason of the 
death of said Eber Currie while in the service of the United 
States as a locomotive engineer in the construction of the 
Panama Canal; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 989) granting a pension to Nellie A. Getchell; and 

A bill (S. 990) granting an increase of pension to Gus D. 
Robison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DICK: 8 

A bill (S. 991) authorizing the appointment of Col. T. J. Kirk- 
man, United States Army, retired, to the rank and grade of 
brigadier-general on the retired list of the army; 

A bill (S. 992) authorizing the appointment of Col. H. R. 
Brinkerhoff, United States Army, retired, to the rank and 
grade of 5 on the retired list of the army; 

A bill (S. 993) to remove the charge of desertion against 
Adam B. Ackerman; 

A bill (S. 994) to amend the military record of Charles W. 
Fillmore; 

A bill (S. 995) authorizing the President to place William 
Welsh on the retired list with the rank of captain; 

A bill (S. 996) authorizing the appointment er Col. S. A. Day, 
U. S. Army, retired, to the rank and grade of brigadier-general 
on the retired list of the army; 

A bill (S. 997) to correct the military record of Samuel Cole; 
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A bill (S. 998) to correct the military record of Lora E. Reed; 

A bill (S. 999) for the relief of John W. Lewis; 

A bill (S. 1000) for the relief of John F. Lewis; 

A bill (S. 1001) for the relief of William W. Johnson; 

A bill (S. 1002) for the relief of Theodore D. McCaddon; 

A bill (S. 1003) to correct the military record of George W. 
Pellon; 

A bill (S. 1004) for the relief of Edward Byrne; 

A bill (S. 1005) for the relief of Harlow L. Street; 

A bill (S. 1006) for the relief of John A. Wanless; 

A bill (S. 1007) for the relief of William H. W. Krebs; 

A bill (S. 1008) to correct the military record of George G. 
Patterson ; 

A bill (S. 1009) to correct the military record of Erwin M. 
Harley, alias Erwin M. Bergstresser ; 

A bill (S. 1010) to correct the military record of Frank 
Wempe; ; 

A bill (S. 1011) to correct the military record of Willlam H. 
Garrett; and 

A bill (S. 1012) to correct the military record of James Kane; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1013) for the relief of David W. Stockstill; to the 
Committee on Glaims. 

A bill (S. 1014) for the relief of John Thomas Power; and 

A bill (S. 1015) authorizing the appointment of dental sur- 
geons in the navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1016) for the relief of the Bridgeport National 
Bank, Bridgeport, Ohio; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BACON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. R. 10) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States respecting the succession to 
the Presidency in certain cases; to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. NELSON (for Mr. CLarr) submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 13), which was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate resolution 13. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be, and the same is 
hereby, authorized to employ a stenographer from time to time, as may 

necessary, to report such hearings as may be had on bills er other 
matters pending before sald committee and to have the same printed 
for the use of the committee, and that such stenographer be paid ouf 
of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 


Mr. BACON. I offer the resolution I send to the desk. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. I suggest the absence of a quorum. I 
think the Senate ought to hear the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida suggests 
the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bacon Culberson Heyburn Rayner 
Bankhead Cullom Hughes Richardson 
Bradley Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Brandegee Curtis Jones Scott 
Briggs Depew ean Simmons 
Bristow Dick La Follette Smith, Md. 
Brown Dillingham McCumber Smith, Mich, 
Bulkeley Dolliver Martin Stone 
Burnham du Pont Money Taliaferro 
Carter Elkins Nelson Taylor i 
Clapp Frazier Oliver Warner 
Clay Gamble Overman Warren 
Crane F Page Wetmore 
Crawford Hale Paynter 

Mr. JONES. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. PILES] 


was called out of the city on account of sickness in his family. 

Mr. MONEY. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. 
McLaurin] is absent, sick. 

Mr. STONE. I have been requested to announce that the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis] is absent by reason 
of very serious illness. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. The resolution 
submitted by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] will be 
read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 14), as follows: 

Senate resolution 14. 
in the opinion of the Senate all h 
e Committee of the Senate, or by the majority of sale’ cone 
mittee, for the pu of examining witnesses or of hea the 
statements or information from them to aid in the framing of the 
tariff bill or amendments thereto should be open to all the members 
of the Finance Committee, in order that any member of said Finance 
Committee may have the opportunity to question or cross-examine said 
witnesses or parties. : 

Mr. HALE. Let it go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine objects, 
and the resolution will go over. $ 


Mr. BACON. I think I have the floor. 
lution. I was not going to ask for present consideration. I 
simply desire to say one word. 

Mr. HALE. I do not object. 

Mr. BACON. I am not going to ask for present considera- 
tion. I had no such intention. 


I offered the reso- 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over. 
Senator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. BACON. I desire, before the resolution goes over, simply 
to say this: I am not a member of the Finance Committee, and 
therefore have no personal interest in the purposes of the reso- 
lution. I very freely and frankly recognize the propriety of 
the majority of the committee holding their deliberations, if 
they desire to do so, separately and apart from the minority 
of the committee. But when it comes to the question of hear- 
ing witnesses who may be formally summoned or parties who 
may voluntarily appear for the purpose of giving information 
or presenting views which they may think important to be 
heard by the committee in order that they may properly frame a 
bill, I think it is scarcely open to argument that the entire 
committee ought to have the opportunity to be present at the 
time the information is given, and that it is not sufficient that 
the testimony or the information shall be taken down steno- 
graphically and that other members of the committee who are 
debarred from the hearing may afterwards haye the oppor- 
tunity to read it. It is of the utmost importance that Senators 
may be present for the purpose of examining those who are 
there as witnesses or who may be there voluntarily to give 
information. I do not desire to say more than this, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because the resolution goes over, and doubtless there will 
be a full discussion upon the question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over. 

Mr. HALE. There is no objection, of course, and can not 
be, to the resolution formally coming before the Senate, as it 
will at its next session; and then there will be full opportunity 
to debate it and to show what is the course of the proceeding 
now going on and what it has been heretofore, 


EMPLOYMENT OF ASSISTANT CLERK. 


Mr. BRADLEY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
16), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate resolution 16. 

Resolved, That the Committee on 3 in the Department of 

Justice and is hereby, authorized to employ an assistant clerk to 


be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate at the rate of $1,440 
per annum. 


CONFERENCE ON CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I offer a concurrent resolution and ask 
for its present consideration. I do not think there will be any 
objection to it. 

The Secretary read the concurrent resolution (S. C. Res. 3), 
as follows: 


The 


Senate concurrent resolution 3. 

Resolved by the 8 House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed 10, additional copies of Senate Document No. 
721, Sixtieth Congress, second session, being a report of the proceedings 
of the conference on the care of dependent children held at Washington, 
D. C., January 25 and 26, 1909; 5,000 copies for the use of the Senate, 
and 5,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, 

Mr. KEAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin whether he has made inquiry as to the cost. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not made inquiry as to the 
cost. I made inquiry as to the number in the document room. 

Mr. KEAN. If the cost is over $500, the Senate has no right 
to order it except on a report of the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then I will ask to have the resolution 
go over until the next meeting of the Senate. 

Mr. KEAN. Let it go to the Committee on Printing. It can 
then be reported back. - 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. All right; let it go to the Committee 
on Printing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be, 
without objection, referred to the Committee on Printing. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twelve minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 2 o'clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, 
April 1, 1909, at 12 o’clock m. z 


NOMINATIONS. : 
Eæecutive nominations received by the Senate March 29, 1909. 
CONSUL-GENERAL. 


James T. Du Bois, of Pennsylvania, now law clerk of the 
Department of State, to be consul-general of the United States 
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of America of class 5, at Singapore, Straits Settlements, vice 
Thornwell Haynes. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Charles Dyer Norton, of Illinois, to be Assistant Secretary of 

the Treasury, in place of Beekman Winthrop, resigned. 
Sorrcrror-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Lloyd W. Bowers, of Illinois, to be Solicitor-General of the 
United States, vice Henry M. Hoyt, whose resignation has been 
accepted to take effect March 31, 1909. 

Associate JUSTICE or THE SUPREME COURT or NEw MEXICO. 

Ira A. Abbott, of Massachusetts, to be associate justice of 
the supreme court of New Mexico. A reappointment, his term 
having expired on January 9, 1909. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


CAVALRY ARM. 


Second Lieut. George E. Price, Tenth Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from January 8, 1909, vice Chapman, Fourteenth Cay- 
alry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Isaac S. Martin, Fifteenth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from January 28, 1909, vice Lippincott, Fourteenth 
Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Raymond S. Bamberger, Seventh Cavalry, to 
be first lieutenant from February 26, 1909, vice Parker, Second 
Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George A. Somerville, Third Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 23, 1909, vice Winters, Thirteenth Cay- 
alry, promoted. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY, 


Ensign Bradford Barnette to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, upon the com- 
pletion of three years’ service in present grade. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Bradford Barnette to be a lieutenant in 
the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, to fill a vacancy 
existing in that grade on that date. 

Asst. Paymaster Edward R. Wilson to be a passed assist- 
ant paymaster in the navy from the Sth day of July, 1908, to 
fill a vacancy existing in that grade on that date. 

Second Lieut. Clayton B. Vogel to be a first lieutenant in the 
United States Marine Corps from the 25th day of February, 
1908, vice Second Lieut. William L. Burchfield, who was due 
for promotion, but failed to qualify therefor. 

Boatswain Edwin Murphy to be a chief boatswain in the navy 
from the Sth day of September, 1908, after the completion of 
six years’ service in the present grade. 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Jose Gonzales, of Las Cruces, N. Mex., to be register of the 
land office at Las Cruces, N. Mex., vice Eugene Van Patten, 
resigned. 

POSTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA, 


Cyrus F. Demsey to be postmaster at Mojave, Cal. Office 
becomes presidential April T, 1909. 


ILLINOIS. 
Willard C. Magner to be postmaster at Morris, III., in place. 
of Henry C. Claypool, deceased. 
INDIANA, 
Charles H. Bell to be postmaster at Ossian, Ind. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1909. 
IOWA. 
. Colvig to be postmaster at Lake City, Iowa, in place 
of Tilia ©. Snyder. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 14, 1909. 


KANSAS, 

Charles Friskel to be postmaster at Frontenac, Kans. 

becomes presidential April 1, 1909. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Benjamin W. Brown to be postmaster at Northbridge, Mass. 

Office becomes presidential April 1, 1909. 
MICHIGAN, 

Thomas A. Dailey to be postmaster at Adrian, Mich., in place 
of Frank E. Priddy, deceased. 

Robert E. Newville to be postmaster at Boyne, Mich., in place 
of Robert E. Newville. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 8, 1909. 

M. Byron Pierce to be postmaster at Farmington, Mich. Office 
becomes presidential April 1, 1909. 


Office 


MINNESOTA. 


Lewis O. Norheim to be postmaster at Montevideo, Minn., in 
place of Lewis O. Norheim. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1908. 

Harry E. Woodis to be postmaster at Amboy, Minn., in place 
of David E. Cross, resigned. 

NEVADA, 5 

Katherine Cannon to be postmaster at Rawhide, Nev. 

becomes presidential April 1, 1909. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Frank I. Morrill to be postmaster at Contoocook, N. H., in 
place of William A. Patterson, resigned. 


NEW YORK. 


Edward V. Baker to be postmaster at Marcellus, N. Y., in place 
25 ee J. Matteson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

Benjamin E. Jones to be postmaster at Nunda, N. Y., in place 
of Benjamin E. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 12, 1907. 

Frederic J. Merriman to be postmaster at Madrid, N. Y., in 
place of Frederic J. Merriman. Incumbent’s cofnmission expired 
January 11, 1909. 

Ambrose C. Montrose to be postmaster at Larchmont, N. Y., in 
place of Ambrose C. Montrose. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 27, 1909, 


Office 


OHIO. 


Charles H. Ellis to be postmaster at Yellow Springs, Ohio, in 
place of Charles H. Ellis. Incumbents commission expired 
March 1, 1909. 

Emley B. Gatch to be postmaster at Milford, Ohio, in place 
of Emley B. Gatch. Incumbent's commission expired February 
10, 1909. 

Seymour S. Tibbals to be postmaster at Franklin, Ohio, in 
place of Seymour S. Tibbals. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 10, 1909. 

OKLAHOMA. 


James L. Admire to be postmaster at Fairview, Okla. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1907. 

A. M. Brixey to be postmaster at Mounds, Okla., in place of 
William R. Casteel, resigned. 

Edward O. Butler to be postmaster at Durant, Okla., in place 
of William H. Hilton, deceased. 

John C. Byrd to be postmaster at Wagoner, Okla., in place of 
Samuel S. Cobb. Incumbent's commission expired February 12, 
1907. 

William N. Walker to be postmaster at Stillwater, Okla., in 
place of Charles F. Neerman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1906. 

Frank V. Wright to be postmaster at Lawton, Okla., in. place 
of Josiah T. White. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1906. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


Helen P. Howell to be postmaster at West Alexander, Pa, 
Office became presidential January 1, 1909. 

Arthur H. Rider to be postmaster at Freedom, Pa., 
of Arthur H. Rider. 
6, 1909. 


in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


James F. Hunter to be postmaster at Lancaster, S. ©., in place 
of James F. Hunter. Incumbent's commission expired March 
1, 1909. 

VIRGINIA. 


Robert Irby to be postmaster at Appomattox, Va. 
came presidential January 1, 1909. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
J. F. Hudson to be postmaster at Charleston, W. Va., in place 
of John E. Dana. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
12, 1908. 


Office be- 


WISCONSIN, 


Thomas H. Wylie to be postmaster at Owen, Wis. 
comes presidential April 1, 1909. 


Office be- 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Esecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 29, 1909. 
CoNnsUL-GENERAL. 


Edward D. Winslow to be consul-general of the United States 
at Stockholm, Sweden. 
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COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS. 


Edward W. Durant, jr., to be collector of customs for the dis- 

trict of Charleston, in the State of South Carolina. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

Cadet Engineer Charles Edward Sugden to be third lieu- 
tenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 

Cadet Engineer Benjamin Curtis McFadden to be third lieu- 
tenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 

Cadet Engineer Francis Ellery Fitch to be third lieutenant 
of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 

Cadet Engineer Kurt Wolfgang Krafft to be third lieutenant 
of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Hilary Williams to be a lieutenant. 
Commander De Witt Coffman to be a captain. 
Commander Thomas D. Griffin to be a captain. 
Lieut. Commander Charles M. McCormick to be a commander. 
The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 
David McD. Le Breton, 
Carl A. Richter, 
Husband E. Kimmel, 
Robert A. Dawes, 
Arthur G. Caffee, 
Clyde S. McDowell, 
Charles C. Soule, jr., and | 
Luman E. Morgan. e 
The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants: 
David McD, Le Breton, 
Carl A. Richter, 
Husband E. Kimmel, 
Robert A. Dawes, 
Arthur G. Caffee, 
Clyde S. McDowell, 
Charles ©. Soule, jr., and 
Luman E. Morgan. 
Second Lieut. Allen M. Sumner to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps. 
CHAPLAIN IN THE NAVY. 
Hugh M. T. Pearce to be a chaplain. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


John ©. Ing to be receiver of public moneys at Sacramento, 


POSTMASTERS, 
ARIZONA, 
Trank E. Smith, at Jerome, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA, 
Ora R. Miller, at El Centro, Cal. 
Flora B. Reynolds, at Mill Valley, Cal. 
ILLINOIS, 
Edgar N. Carter, at Oakland, IN. 
Edward Cole, at Marshall, III. 
R. E. Mabry, at Fairfield, III. 
Milton M. Pate, at Sandoval, III. 
IOWA. 
William Stuart, at Armstrong, Iowa, 
KANSAS. 
Elva B. Hilton, at Attica, Kans. 
Charles S. Raines, at Galena, Kans. 
KENTUCKY, 
Mike Hughes, at Shelbyville, Ky- 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
William R. Brooks, at Beverly Farms, Mass, 
Fred D. Walker, at Belchertown, Mass. 
MINNESOTA. 
Charles G. Spaulding, at Mapleton, Minn. 
Robert S. Tucker, at Lake Benton, Minn. 
MISSOURI. 
Sebastian Netscher, at Pacific, Mo. 
James F. Rhea, at Dixon, Mo. 
MONTANA. | 
Eugene R. Clingan, at Belt, Mont. | 
Paul C. Long, at Taft, Mont. i 
NEW YORK. 
William L. Cooke, at Edmeston, N. X. 
Peter S. Krum, at Afton, N. X. 


Isaac M. Smith, at Alden, N. Y. : 
Charles M. Walrath, at Ellicottville, N. T. 
Nathan P. Wild, at Valatie, N. ¥. 
OREGON. 
Byron A. Wasħburne, at Springfield, Oreg. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
James C. McGregor, at Indiana, Pa. 
Frank A. Springer, at Belle Vernon, Pa. 
TEXAS. 
George W. Crossman, at Garland, Tex. 
Thomas H. Danforth, at Goliad, Tex. 
Joseph Fohn, at Hondo, Tex. 
Mary S. Parish, at Huntsville, Tex. 
James B. Seargent, at Orange, Tex. 
S. P. Stubbs, at Lubbock, Tex. 
WASHINGTON. 
DeWitt C. Hostetter, at Sumner, Wash. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
J. F. Hudson, at Charleston, W. Va. 
WISCONSIN. 
Christian A. Hansen, at Stoughton, Wis. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Zæecutive nomination 9 from the Senate March 29, 
Lt 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 


Thomas R. Lyons, of Alaska, to be United States district 
judge, first division, district of Alaska. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay, March 29, 1909. 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of Saturday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 
THE TARIFF, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for gen- 
eral leave to print on House bill 1438 up to ten legislative days 
after the final vote on the passage of the bill in the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The vote on this bill, and when it 
passes the House? 

Mr. PAYNE. ‘The final vote on this bill in the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is this particular bill pending 
here now? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not mean after the conference report comes 
in, or anything of that kind, but after the passage of this bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I just wanted to have it clear. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for general leave to print on this bill for ten days 
after the passage of the bill by the House. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. Upon the subject of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. On this bill. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. PAYNE. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1438. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. OLMSTED in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill. 

Mr. FORNES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be as brief as possible 
in calling the attention of the House and the country to what, 
in my judgment—formed by many years of business experience 
and observation in our country and abroad—are grave defects, 
and consequently unjust conelusions of facts, in the pending 
tariff bill. If tariff is a tax, as it truly is, then the bill proposed 
may well be defined as a dishonest tax on the many for the bene- 
fit of the favored few. The difficulties existing and ever arising 
in obtaining the necessaries ef life and the comforts of home 
ever have been, and ever will be as long as the world exists, the 
life struggle of the masses against vested advantages of special 

of the masses against vested advantages of special 
classes. If this bill becomes a law, then I predict that the van- 
tage of the favored classes will be mere pronounced and that 
the laborer, the mechanic, the agriculturist, the small manu- 
facturer, and the commercial house will meet greater difficul- 
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ties in earning a fair livelihood. The necessaries of life are 
agricultural products and provisions. Schedule G of the con- 
templated tariff bill increases the taxation on these from 
$18,161,265 to $32,171,658, an increase of $14,010,393, and on 
cotton products, the poor man’s wearing apparel, and largely 


house furnishing material, $1,056,847. The greater amount of 
the fourteen-million increase consists of the proposed duty on 
tea, namely, eight million. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been, and still is, a proverbial rule 
that only about 5 per cent of commercial men are successful; 
that is, gain a fair livelihood and accumulate enough for old 
age and family demands. The record of time has established 
few exceptions to this calculation, hence we may assume 
that 95 per cent of the people must render lifelong labor for 
self-support. Two items alone in the bill submitted by the 
Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee im- 
pose an additional cost of $15,060,240 annually upon the labor- 
ing classes. Is this just? Is it honorable? It may be, ac- 
cording to the doctrine and practices of the Republican party— 
to protect the interests of the favored few at the cost of the 
many, to enrich the rich and impoverish the poor. When 
compared, how noble and beneficent seem the doctrines of 
Democracy to-day, and as they have ever been—watchful of 
the welfare of the masses, lessening their costs of necessaries 
of life, and so increasing the value of their labor and business 
interests. 

I admit the necessity of sufficent revenues for the effective 
and economical support of the Government, but I do not for one 
moment admit the justice of the Republican doctrine as again 
exemplified in the so-called “ Payne bill,” of a protective tariff 
and only inasmuch as affects the difference of cost of labor. In 
this respect I may properly quote the excellent theory of Daniel 
Webster, pronounced in his great speech in Faneuil Hall in 1820, 
referring to the policy of protection. He stated: 

To individuals, this policy is as injurious as it is to the Government. 
A system of artificial eres lends to the people too much reliance 
on the Government. If left to their own choice of pursuits, they de- 
pend on their own skill and industry. But if the Government essen- 
tially affects their occupations by its systems of bounties and prefer- 
ences, it is natural, when in distress, that they should call on the 
Government for relief. Hence a perpetual contest ed on between 
the different interests of society. Agriculturists taxed to-day to sus- 
tain manufacturers, commerce taxed to-morrow to sustain the agricul- 
turists, and their impositions, perhaps, on both manufacturers and 
agriculturists to support commerce. And when the Government has 
exhausted its invention in these modes of legislation, it finds the re- 
ie favorable than the original and natural state and course of 

He could hardly conceive of anything worse than a policy 
which should place the great interests of the country in hostility 
to one another—a policy which should keep them in constant 
conflict and bring them periodically to fight their battle in Con- 
gress. A protective tariff never has and never can give stability 
and satisfaction to its own beneficiaries. Its natural aim is to 
attain a prohibitive figure. For instance, consider the demands 
of our woolen manufacturers to-day—demanding the same pro- 
tection they now possess and have since 1897—and are promised 
it, because I believe the Ways and Means Committee at the 
hearings, it seems, heard only those witnesses who were favor- 
able to the retention of the present tariff, excepting on the very 
low grades of woolens. I have frequently visited important 
sections of woolen factories in Europe, purchasing from the 
manufacturer; and from information obtained there, declare 
wages in the mills there are not 100 per cent lower than in our 
woolen mills, as stated at the hearings. 

Forty per cent higher is an extreme figure. Owing to im- 
proved machinery, lower rate of interest, lower rate of freight, 
greater skill of our weavers, lower cost of material, it seems 
to me preposterous for our manufacturers to claim that they 
need or will need in the future as high a tariff as the present 
law imposes. When I note the statements and demands of 
the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, how verified 
become the predictions made by Daniel Webster in 1820, how 
significant the patriotic declaration made by the wool manu- 
facturers in 1857, when it was proposed to increase the duty on 
woolens, stating, “Let us alone.” The fact should not be 
overlooked that a hundred per cent tariff on woolens prevents 
fair competition; hence increases the price to the consumer, 
which is again a burden on ninety-five out of every hundred 
people of our country. To justify their request to retain the 
present tariff, they call attention to the small dividends paid 
by the mill corporations, but they do not allude to the over- 
eapitalization or gross profits. Why should the duty on wool 
remain nominally the same? Is it to help the meat trust? Is 
it to prevent our wool manufacturers selling in the markets of 
the world, thereby gaining wealth for our country and a larger 
demand for labor? In 1908 the wool production was 311,000,000 


pounds. The normal demand of our wool manufacturers is 
quoted to be 500,000,000 pounds annually; hence we im- 
port about 200,000,000 pounds, realizing a revenue of about 
$20,000,000. Suppose the manufacturer could obtain his wool 
10 per cent cheaper; then it would eliminate the $20,000,000 
tariff outlay and, reducing the ad valorem duty on imported 
cloth from 50 to 40 per cent, it would, I feel confident, still 
enable the American manufacturer to protect wages and, 
moreover, sell in the foreign markets. Again, why should the 
woolgrowing industry receive a bounty of fully 30 per cent? 
Surely the trifling expenditure of cost of labor to feed and 
shear a flock of sheep does not warrant it; nor does the higher 
cost of grazing land in our country as compared with similar 
land and shipping facilities in other sections of the world. 
The wool schedule ought to be reduced fully 20 per cent. It 
would be no injustice, and it would reduce the cost of clothing 
to the millions only earning a bare existence. When we con- 
template the principal sources of our wool production and find 
that of the 311,000,000 pounds produced in 1908 271,000,000 
pounds were grown in so-called “safe” Republican States, 
about 20,000,000 in doubtful States, and the balance in Demo- 
cratic States, the tenacity with which the Republican party 
adheres to its policy of pretended protective tariff on wool is 
very clear and significant. 

It can not or will not understand that the wisest commercial 
policy is and ever will be for any nation having the natural 
resources we possess to so apply them that the finished product 
thereof can be sold in the markets of the world, and if so, 
home consumption can be obtained at the least cost. The ex- 
pansion of trade creates an active and steady labor market. 
Reduced cost of living and steady employment more than 
equalizes a slight reduction perchance of wages. Our cotton 
mills compete successfully with the manufacturers of the 
world, pay relatively as high wages as are paid in any indus- 
try, and why? Simply because they obtain the raw material 
as cheap as do their competitors. American genius, coupled 
with the best mill equipments, has made our cotton products 
the foremost in the world’s market value. An unbiased, scien- 
tific, just tariff on our wool and woolens would soon place our 
wool manufacturers in the same proud position. Even if it 
would increase importation, it would not only proclaim to all 
the people our conception of the best and broadest “ interna- 
tional commercial policy ™ is to sell in all markets possible, and 
not prohibit foreign markets on account of our excessive tariff 
to sell to us. To “live and let live” is as good a motto be- 
tween nations as between individuals. If our woolen manufac- 
turers could, under a just and liberal tariff, sell but 5 per cent 
of their four hundred millions of annual production in foreign 
markets and importations would be increased by that amount 
it would not only stimulate international trade, but it would 
add to the Government’s revenue at least fifteen millions of dol- 
lars, thereby making it entirely unnecessary to put the ex- 
tremely unjust tariff of 8 cents a pound on tea or any tax on 
coffee and lumber. In this connection I desire to express my 
emphatic disapproval of a specific tax on tea. If it is to be 
taxed, it should be on an ad valorem basis, thereby increasing 
the cost only as the value increases. Mr. Chairman, a further 
study of the bill shows only an increase of 3} per cent on im- 
ported spirits and wines. If the proclaimed object of the revi- 
sion of the tariff is to raise sufficient revenue to meet the gov- 
ernment expenditures is true, then, in all fairness, why was not 
the duty raised at least 10 per cent on such a luxury as cham- 
pagne? It surely would not affect the poor man's pocket as 
will the tariff on tea, coffee, chicory, also women’s wearing ap- 
parel, or an increased tariff on beer, the people’s beverage, 
and already excessively taxed for local and national revenue. 

The increased duties average fully 50 per cent on many fam- 
ily necessities, but champagne, a prominent item in the spirit 
and wine schedule, pays a duty of about 40 per cent of its 
value, as heretofore. ‘The several petitions I received, signed 
by hundreds of honored citizens, residents of my district, pro- 
testing against the contemplated unjust tax on tea and coffee, 
should be heeded by Congress, because their appeal is most 
considerate and just. In place of an inheritance tax, which is 
already imposed by most of the States of the Union, and justly 
so, because the property is subject to the jurisdiction and re- 
sponsibilities of the state or local government, the National 
Government could properly impose a tax of 2 per cent on divi- 
dends paid by all corporations, whether incorporated by na- 
tional or state laws. It would be least burdensome and uni- 
formly collected at a minimum cost. In this connection I desire 
to state that I have always been of the opinion that a graded 
income tax for national revenue is proper, based on property 
value, because the peaceful possession and protection of 
such property of a citizen, wherever situated, is guaranteed by 
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the Government. The greater the extent and value of such 
property, the greater the degree of responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment, and therefore the justice of a varying percentage on 
a personal income. The proper schedule, in my judgment, 
would be one-half of 1 per cent on an income of less than 
$1,000 annually, 1 per cent on $1,000 to $2,000, 14 per cent on 
$2,000 to $4,000, 2 per cent on $4,000 to $6,000, 24 per cent on 
$6,000. to $10,000, 3 per cent on $10,000 to $20,000, 34 per cent 
on $20,000 to $40,000, 4 per cent on $40,000 to $60,000, 44 per 
cent on $60,000 to $100,000, 5 per cent on $100,000 and over. I 
am fully aware that objections are made to an income tax on 
account of its doubtful constitutionality and also its inquisitorial 
nature. In answer to such objections, I will state regarding 
the first one, if it is illegal it should be legalized by a consti- 
tutional amendment; the second one, that it is no more of a 
personal nature than is a personal tax. I haye full faith in the 
honesty of our American citizenship, therefore believe it would 
be readily and conscientiously paid. It would at all times 
produce sufficient revenue for urgently needed improvements of 
our waterways and the creation of new ones, especially the 
proposed ship canal connecting Lake Erie with Lake Michigan, 
thereby lessening freight charges, hence decreased cost to the 
consumer, and the enlargement of exportations, and thus a 
rapid increase of the Nation’s wealth. I sincerely believe that 
the suggestions contained in these brief remarks are worthy of 
the serious consideration of Congress, to the end that taxes 
should be levied where they are least burdensome. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, the various schedules of the 
proposed tariff bill, known as the “ Payne measure,” have been 
thoroughly thrashed out since its introduction a week or more 


ago. 

I shall not confine myself strictly to the bill, but discuss the 
principles on which the fabric rests. 

Of recent years the so-called “economic interpretation” of 
history has been making headway among the students of the 
human race and its civilization; and beyond question there is a 
great measure of weight back of the principle that human 
progress and uplift from savagery has been furthered more by 
economic desires than by any other measure of progress or 
civilization, with the possible exception of religion. ‘The desire 
to soften the hardships of life by the good things which nature 
affords, rather than by intellectual indifference or by the re- 
ligious promise of rewards in a future life, is surely a natural 
and, at the same time, a grand conception. The wrestling of 
prosperity from nature and the protection of each man in the 
happiness thus earned is a sufficient aim in life for individuals 
and governments, and may be the key to all future progress. 

But without going to the full lengths of the advocates of the 
economic interpretation of human history, we know that 
nothing so concerns us as the compensation we receive for our 
labors and the limitations put upon this compensation in the 
way of cost of living, taxes for protection against all other 
creatures, and the liberty we enjoy in the use or distribution of 
any excess or surplus. 

And it is for these very reasons that the tariff question is of 
such grave importance to the American people. Besides provid- 
ing for the expenses of government by taxation, it touches the 
pockets of the people in so many other ways under present con- 
ditions as to have become a means of embarrassment to some, 
misery to many, and oppression. to all. 

It is astonishing that the question is so little understood, in 
spite of the fact that it affects the entire country, and has been 
the shuttlecock of the political parties for years. But here is 
some jusification for this lack of knowledge when we consider 
how little the real purpose of a tariff is mentioned in the discus- 
sions of it. 

In the past year an immense mass of matter on this sub- 
ject has pervaded the country; the newspapers have been filled 
with it, associations and societies have discussed it, many peo- 
ple baye issued their views in interview or pamphlet, or have 
addressed meetings or talked at dinners. But always and 
everywhere the tariff has been spoken of in its relations with 
trade and commerce and industry and manufactures; its effects 
on prices and wages, on cost of living, on trade balances, have 
been feelingly referred to; and blood has almost been spilled 
over questions of increased or decreased schedules, and their 
ability to open new markets or their tendency to cripple infant 
industries. 

And yet all these things are merely incidentals to a tariff; 
it is necessary to raise funds for the expenses of government, 
and a tax on imports is one of the methods. The internal- 
revenue tax never seems to excite anybody, nor lead to party 
disputes. The raising of revenue is the only excuse for such 
a tax on imports, and is the only constitutional authority for 
Congress to thus tax the consumers, But this essential of a 
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tariff is never mentioned, and the merely incidental features 
have grown apparently into the principal place, and in this 
conflict over incidentals the people are distracted from the truth. 

Another regrettable feature of the tariff discussion is the 
inconsistency of the various organized bodies of standpatters; 
they can not agree among themselves as to just what they want, 
except a general higher scale of schedules; and they fill the 
public prints with their petty quarrels and expect the American 
people to feel deeply interested. Perhaps their real intention 
is to fool the people into a forgetfulness of the real nature of 
the question, and to keep them committed to a tariff for the 
protection of American capitalists. The old, old story of pro- 
tection to infant industries is no longer used to deceive the 
voters of the country. 

Let us hope that the time has arrived when the people can 
no longer be fooled by such Punch and Judy methods; the manu- 
facturers and capitalists should be told once for all that tariffs 
were not. intended for their special benefit, but for the raising 
of necessary revenue with the least hardship to the individual 
taxpayer. This is the only ground upon which a tax can be 
justified at all, and is the only ground upon which Congress can 
legally impose the tax. . 

When it comes to the actual imposition of such a tax on im- 
ports, and the selection of articles for the purpose, it has been 
customary in all countries to afford a certain measure of as- 
sistance to new or struggling industries, as well as to give aid 
in the payment of living wages to the workingman. The method 
is well known and hardly requires explanation; but these prin- 
ciples have never been used by any government, or eyen per- 
mitted, beyond the initial stages of an industry, except in the 
matter of wages. 

It was reserved for the Republican party to carry this pro- 
tective principle to its logical conclusion, the use of an import 
tax as a protection to capital, or, to put it in their words, as a 
“protection to infant industries.” We see the logical conclusion 
of this principle in our country to-day. In the past twenty years 
the infant industries have grown into gigantic corporations, the 
wonder of the world. Are these great manufacturing industries 
still “infant industries?” No; but they have become the arro- 
gant masters of trade and commerce. Hundreds of millions 
have been wrung from the people in the shape of abnormal 
profits, destroying the very foundation on which the whole tariff 
spoliation fabric rested. 

From whence came the gigantic wealth of the steel magnates, 
the fron, coal, and glass barons? How did men, from a small 
pittance, in fifty years or less become the possessors of hundreds 
of millions? By what means did these men become the owners 
of residences costing $5,000,000? The answer is easy—the pro- 
tective tariff of the Republican party did it. The beneficiaries 
were not to blame. True, they were frequently called on for 
campaign funds to save the country. 

The Republican party principle has heretofore been asserted 
to be the protection of American industries, especiaHy infant 
industries, but in default of the infant ones, then any old indus- 
tries, so long as they are dignified by the country’s name and 
their promoters ask for protection. In their last national party 
platform, however, they have gone one step further, and their 
principle is now declared to be the equalizing of the difference 
in production cost between American and foreign manufactures, 
the usual protective principle, plus a reasonable profit to Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 

Thus for the first time in history it is declared to be the 
purpose of the Government to so use the taxing power as to 
guarantee the American manufacturer and capitalist his prof- 
its, The tax is imposed on the people, but it must be so im- 
posed as to give the profits to these favored few. It is a great 
pity that the American people are not permitted to understand 
this up-to-date Republican doctrine because of the great noise 
made by these favored ones in their struggles over the di- 
vision of the profits. 

Some hope for the people is in sight, however. It has been 
decreed that there shall be a revision of the tariff schedules, 
and the Committee on Ways and Means has been endeavoring 
to frame a bill which will permit of the execution of the decree. 
But in the hearings on this bill the same conflict of testimony 
has been apparent; practically no one has been heard except 
representatives of the Republican favored classes, the protected 
few, and while most of them want the tariff revised, yet they 
insist it shall be done in the schedules which affect the other 
fellow. Their particular industry still needs protection, but 
the industries of the other fellows can stand a little revision. 
They are willing to have the tax burden of the people lightened 
somewhat, but not at the expense of their own profits, which 
the newly formulated Republican principle guarantees to them. 
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Let me adduce a few remarks from these hearings and from 
statements of some of the sincere revisers: x 

Mr. CARNEGIE (in answer to a bg a by a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee). My dear sir, allow me to tell you just what 
happened about that. I purposely refrained from reading the state- 
ments of interested parties. hey are incapable of judging justly. No 
judge should be permitted to sit in a cause in which he is interested ; 
and you make the greatest mistake in your life if you attach impor- 
tance to an interested witness. You would not do it in a court of 
justice, would you? If the judge were interested in a cause, would you 
respect his decision? [ No response.] Silence in the court. [Great 
laughter.] Upon my word, I must laugh at you people. 

7 8 H. E. Miles, the well-known Republican and manufacturer, 
said: 

For relief from the Infinite grasp and hurt of the present tariff; a 
tariff that is not a protective tariff in any sense; a tariff that is in 
truth and in fact a bastard tariff, many of the schedules having no rela- 
tion whatever to the principle of protection, or if related, then misap- 
plying and abusing them. 

In an article in the North American Review of last January, 
published the month before he came to Washington as the rep- 
a of the industrial interests of the country, Mr. Miles 

We make small objection to the three hundred millions of tariff 
revenue that went last year into the Government Treasury, but we 
make very great objection to the five hundred millions or more that 
went into the pockets of the favored few who collected the revenue for 
their personal and pavers gain, with the connivance and approval of 
Congress, in products made within this country. 

Imagine for a moment the significance of this statement; 
grasp its shocking import. This Republican, this manufacturer, 
this protectionist, and withal this critical student of public 
affairs tells us that the present system is taking from the 
American people in sheer plunder five hundred millions a year 
or more. 

Some of the testimony at the hearings were startling to the 
Republican members of the committee and to the country at 
large. After years of preaching about the sacredness of the 
tariff and the disasters bound to follow in the wake of any re- 
duction, some of the favored ones have boldly declared that the 
favored industries no longer needed protection. Mr. Carnegie 
stated, and reiterated in many ways, that the steel industry no 
longer needs protection; that the day has passed when any for- 
eign country can seriously affect our steel manufactures, tariff 
or no tariff. In another place Mr. Carnegie stated positively 
that the Republic has become the home of steel and this is the 
age of steel. 

Judge Gary, in his testimony, was willing to admit that the 
United States Steel Corporation no longer needed a tariff on 
steel as a protection against foreign competition, but feared 
that some of the smaller concerns might still need it. The 
smaller concerns he referred to are all gigantic plants, capital- 
ized at millions and paying dividends on the millions. Judge 
Gary’s testimony was a case of willingness to reduce the tariff, 
but at the expense of some other industry; of admitting that 
he no longer needed protection, but appealing for help for his 
weaker brothers. 

There was much other testimony of the character of Mr. Car- 
negie’s, to the effect that many industries were now so large and 
powerful that protection could be dispensed with; that our coun- 
try was competing with the world in many lines and beating 
them with cheaper cost of production; and that, in the interest 
of the American taxpayers, the tariff should be scaled down. 

That these standpatters have been willing to admit in any 
way that the tariff needs revision is due to the long-continued 
agitation of the Democratic party, the real champion of the 
people. It has shed some light in the dark places and made 
some of the people realize the iniquity of present conditions. 
This has brought the dominant party to the point of revising 
the tariff or forfeiting its power; and under duress it has con- 
sented to some revision, on the principle that it is better to have 
nine-tenths of the loaf than none of it. 

In conformity with this decision of the Republican party 
and under pressure from President Taft, the majority mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee have presented the 
bill now before the House. Apart from all partisan differences 
of opinion, I think it can safely be said that the introduction 
of the bill and its indorsement as a government measure 
marks a turning point in the economic history of the country. 
After twelve years of a prohibitive tariff, it required some 
courage to admit that the schedules were too high and needed 
cutting down in the interest of the American people: it re- 
quired courage to admit that the arguments relied upon for 
twelve years were not as sound as believed and are now 
ineffective from one cause or another. 

As the bill in the main, so its framers claim, provides for 
some radical reductions, it can be indorsed to that extent with- 
out violation of party pledges; and in so far as the pending 


measure provides for real reductions in the tariff, especially 
free raw material, I am willing to support it. I am particu- 
larly pleased with the reduction of the steel schedules, an indi- 
cation that the members of the committee must have been 
convinced that Mr. Carnegie was right in his contentions. 
The putting of hides on the free list is also a proyision that 
meets with sincere approval, as well as the reduction in the 
leather, shoe, wool, coal, and lumber schedules; even if these 
pleasing results were an effort to stop the harmful agitation 
of New England Republicans in their efforts to bore holes 
in the tariff wall, yet the effort will be of benefit to the people, 
and its incorporation in the pending bill is praiseworthy. 

But it is a pity that the committee could not put away the 
temptation to tax tea; surely there is no American tea industry 
to be protected, and the few experiments in its culture now 
carried on have not asked consideration as an infant industry; 
a tax on tea can benefit no one in a Republican sense and is 
purely and simply a new burden added to the tax load of our 
people. Apart from the historical associations of a tea tax 
which England once tried to levy on certain colonies of hers, 
and from the general history of tea in the world’s commerce, 
the fact that tea shares with coffee the distinction of being 
about our only untaxed articles of food or drink should have 
saved it from the arm of the tax gatherer. 

I am opposed to this tax, and hope it will be eliminated from 
the present bill, or, if retained, changed to an ad valorem duty 
of, say, 20 per cent instead of 8 and 9 cents per pound. 

Another general provision of this bill, that for a maximum 
and minimum tariff, should be condemned without reservation. 
It is a scheme to force the Government into tariff wars with 
other countries, and can have no other than evil effects. 
Whether used as a threat or a retaliation, it will be harmful, 
and, as is always the case, it will result in increasing the taxes 
on imports, making the American people, the consumers, on 
whom the heaviest burden of taxation always falls, foot the 
bills. In addition to that, it will more than offset all the good 
done by reducing some of the schedules and destroy the hope 
created by putting a few things on the free list. Saddest of 
all to contemplate is the working of this provision on coffee 
imports, for it will surely sweep away this last untaxed article 
of food and drink and make the dining table groan with its 
last burden. Let us be fair in this matter of tariff schedules; 
let us haye one price for all and a square deal; not a shifting 
scale of prices, with the consequent bargaining and jobbing and 
constant conflicts with every nation willing to sell us things. 
The coffee schedule will result in an increase in price, as Brazil, 
from which the bulk of our coffee comes, charges an export 
duty, which is to be added as an import tax. 

The hand of President Taft is again visible in this bill in 
the provisions for reciprocal free trade with the Philippines, and 
all honor is due him for the hand. One of the most incompre- 
hensible things about the standpat attitude was its blind in- 
justice to its own ward. The Republican party was responsible 
for the retention of these islands, yet would not lift a hand to 
help them to become self-supporting. The free trade which 
the States enjoy, and which is now enjoyed by Porto Rico, was 
denied to the other ward; annexed to us without consent, with- 
out a voice as to their wishes in the matter, these islands asked 
for a little help from us. Sternly refused, they were forced 
to sell their products to the world in order to live. The Re- 
publican party forced the islands into the position of being 
owned by us, but begging a living from the rest of the world. 

But the sugar and tobacco men had their pocketbooks to look 
after, and could not be bothered about a few islands out in the 
Pacific; the sacred tariff must be left inviolate, even though a 
few million people must starve to death. President Taft under- 
stood the matter, however, and has never taken the trouble to 
conceal his views; and these have now been incorporated in 
the present bill, at least to some extent. The Philippines will 
not have free trade with us, to which they are entitled; but 
they will get a good measure of it, and they will find the taste 
so good that only the full measure will satisfy them. True, 
the sugar and tobacco men will howl, but it will be the cry of 
the stuffed pig when some little morsel slips away from it. 

The admission of error made by the standpatters in the new 
attitude toward the Philippines is at once offset by the pro- 
vision for a tax on inheritances. This latter is a distinct in- 
vasion of the rights of the States, and, as a Democrat, I protest 
against it. Senator Roor informed the States a few years ago, 
while speaking for President Roosevelt, that unless the States 
exercised the rights and powers reserved to them by the Con- 
stitution, that the National Government would take them away 
by constitutional interpretations in the Supreme Court. Are 
we here confronted with an effort to take away one of these 
rights, not by judicial interpretation, but by the taxing power? 
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The right to tax inheritances is not mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion either directly or indirectly as a right reserved to the 
States; but as it is a means used by some 36 or 37 States at 
present for the raising of revenue, surely they have settled 
their claim to have it considered as a right. And the States 
have deprived Senator Roor's suggestion of its force by actually 
exercising the right. 

The States can even set up the doctrine that the taxing of 
inheritances is a vested right, in which they should be protected 
by law. But the very Government which should protect them 
is now determined to enter their field, and to utilize one of 
their means of raising revenue; it will be an invasion of vested 
rights of the most heinous description, and should be denounced 
in unmeasured terms. 

The States will surely look to their rights in this matter, and 
will undoubtedly protest against this provision of the present 
bill; and, as a Democrat, with the instinctive jealousy of my 
party against all encroachments on the reserved rights of the 
States, I protest against a national taxing of inheritances, direct 
and collateral. 

I might give my active support to the administration tariff 
bill now pending if such changes were made in it as already in- 
dicated, particularly the elimination of the maximum and mini- 
mum provision, and the taxation of inheritance, and the grant- 
ing of immediate free trade to the Philippines, and the placing 
of tea on the free or the ad valorem list as well as that of 
coffee by removing section 533 of the Payne bill. I would also 
ask for the placing of wool and steel on the free list. As these 
would be a much fairer revision, and more in line with public 
sentiment than seems to be provided for by the present bill, they 
might receive my vote, which I would not feel inclined to give 
to the present bill as long as it carried with it such objectionable 
features as stated. 

On several occasions I have felt it my duty while opposing 
the ship-subsidy schemes, mooted in this House, to point out 
how our American shipping might be stimulated by a reduction 
of the tariff. And now that an actual reduction of the tariff 
seems to be in prospect, I am encouraged to prophesy as to its 
beneficial results in shipping; if the reduction of schedules was 
absolute and not deprived of their genuineness by the sliding 
scale, I might almost figure out how Americans could engage in 
the shipping business without the help of grants from the Public 
Treasury. The tariff reduction may prove after all to be a 
false hope, and the sliding scale precipitate us into greater tax 
burdens than ever, but that remains to be seen when the new 
schedules go into effect. 

Like railroad transportation, shipping rates are cheapest to 
‘the shippers wheu there is a cargo both ways. At the same time 
this double cargo enables the shipowner to net a good profit. As 
the tariff has paralyzed American shipping both ways, and made 
it impossible for American shipowners to realize a profit unless 
they charged exorbitant rates for the one-way transportation, 
the foreign owners got the business. But with transportation 
both ways the American owners could well afford to reduce their 
prices to American shippers and be assured of their trade. The 
problem is simple enough, but the standpatters would not learn 
the lesson here any more than they would in the case of the 
Philippines; but as they have come to the latter, so they must 
come to the former if American shipping is to be revived. 

Profitable shipping requires trade and cargoes, and unless these 
can be furnished the ships will rot at the docks. Giving the own- 
ers subsidies does not solve the problem, for that is merely taking 
from the Treasury profits which should be earned by the ships; 
it is guaranteeing profits to the owners by robbing the public 
funds. No; the only way to make the idle ships pay is to put 
them into use carrying cargoes, and the only way they can se- 
cure cargoes is to stimulate trade and commerce by cutting 
down some of the barriers. This view is so simple as to be 
easily grasped by the uninitiated, and yet the trusts and combi- 
nations of the country will not see it. Yet if the present reduc- 
tion proves to be genuine and effective, it will surely result, 
among other things, in some revival of our shipping trade in 
American ships. Foreign-built yachts owned by Americans 
should pay a duty. On this subject I have attached some letters 
fully explaining the matter. All in all, the pending bill is only 
a step in the right direction. It should force some of the trusts 
to stop fattening on the American people; the standpatters, so 
pungently and pointedly classified by Charles Francis Adams, 
will have to back out from the tariff swill trough and give up 
their signed and sealed licenses to defraud the American con- 
sumer. And when the people will send up a sigh of relief for 
even the little relief—if any should accrue from the present 
bill—the regret must be that the Republican party will claim 
the credit, and the good old Democratic party, the consistent 
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and persistent advocate of tariff for revenue only, will be 
cheated of its dues. ; 

The lesson taught by the trusts has been learned by the Re- 
publican party; as the trusts have fattened on the people, so 
has the Republican party fattened on the agitation of the 
Democrats, and will now try to reap the gains which properly 
belong to the party of Jefferson, Jackson, and Cleveland. The 
Republican party has reached the point where the people were 
angry at its stand-pat attitude and threatened to deprive them 
of their long-continued enjoyment of power. The Republicans 
stole the tariff reduction plan from the Democrats, and are now 
throwing it to the people as a sop to keep them quiet for a while. 

President Taft is undoubtedly sincere in his determination 
to afford the much-needed relief to the masses. Whatever 
benefit is derived from the proposed legislation when enacted 
into law will be due to his influence and to the determined and 
persistent efforts of the Democratic party in Congress. This 
effort to revise the tariff should speedily become an accom- 
plished fact, so that the industries of the country may again 
assume their normally prosperous condition. No improvement 
of business can be expected until this matter is finally settled. 


Gas ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY AND 
CHARLES L. Srasury & Co., 
Morris Heights, New York City, November 30, 1908, 
Hon. JOSEPH A. GOULDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. GOULDEN: I suppose at this time you are in receipt 
daily of some thousands of letters, and the question of tariff revision 
has become rather a monotonous one. 

While I do not know how you feel on this matter, I do think it 
fair to call your attention to a condition which I believe very few of 
the Con men or Senators know about. I am quite sure that com- 
paratively few Americans know about it either. 

Perhaps you have sometimes wondered why we builders of yachts 
were so poor, did not ride around in automobiles, and blow ourselves 
out generally, but the secret of all this is that our yards are idle a good 
deal of the time, because the wealthy men who can afford to own lar 
yachts go over to the other side and have them built. Now, you would 
naturally suppose that such a luxury of luxuries as a steam yacht 
being brought into a country where we have protection should pa 
some duty, but the fact of the matter is not one cent of duty is col- 
lected from such a source. Of course labor is cheaper abroad and the 
materials 2 do not cost any more, and the result is that yachts 
ean be built abroad for very much less money than in this country, so 
that every year several millions of dollars are spent abroad for ‘such 
purch while the yacht builders in this country can only look on 
and see their yards lie idle. A conservative estimate during the year 
1908 would be a loss of employment in the American yards of from 
5,000 to 10,000 men, 

Not only the component parts of the yacht, such as hull, spars, iron- 
works, joiner work, and machinery are ny free, but also all the acces- 
sories, the lighting giant. furniture, upholstery, bedding, china, silver 
and glassware, nautical instruments, and even the uniforms for the 
crew. 


8 by the 
existing laws, as foreign-built merchant vessels can not be brought into 
this country, even by paying a duty, whereas a 8 Pleasure 
vessel can be n country with- 
out paying one cent of duty. 

You will understand that this condition affects not only the yacht 
builder, but manufacturers of every accessory that goes into making a 
yacht complete. I do not understand why this condition could have ex- 
isted as it has for so many years without some protest, but I am under 
the impression that the different builders have hesitated to call atten- 
tion to this fact, fearing that it might militate against their interests 
by the loss of poine orders from these wealthy people who can af- 
ford such playthings. 

The matter should be brought up very forcibly, it seems to me, and 
something be done to eradicate this evil. 7 

I know well your ability and push to at a wrong where it is 
patent, and I feel that in your hands this thing should be made ap- 
parent to everyone who has a voice in deciding the matter. 

Pardon this long letter, and accept my kind personal regards. 

Yours, very truly, 
JOHN J. AMoRY. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 13, 1909. 


Hon. J. A. GOULDEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: As a reply to your letter of the 9th instant, in which you re- 
quest to be informed whether materials, fittings, and supplies used in the 
ballding of ships, sloops, yachts, etc., for coastwise and foreign trade 
would admitted without the payment of duty, I have the honor to 
inclose herewith a copy of the tariff act and invite your attention to 
sections 12 to 14 thereof, with special reference to the first section men- 
tioned, which provides that all materials of foreign production which 
are necessary for the construction of vessels built in the United States 
for the purpose of being employed In the foreign trade, including the 
trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, and 
all such materials necessary for the building of their machinery, as well 
as the articles necessary for their outfit and equipment, may be im- 
ported in bond, and upon proof that such materials have been used for 
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such no duty will be exacted. The section yain provides 
that vessels receiving the benefit thereof shall not be allowed to engage 
in the coastwise 5 of — 8 — than two months 
any one year except upon the payment o 
Reetion 4 of the act of January 1 16, eg 39 But, 625), ponas * 
no licensed yacht shall eres: SS e, yer section 12 refers to 
fittings and suppi for use the Pullding at — en gaged in trade 
the rtmen of the opinion that a yacht would not be entitled to 
the privileges of this section. 
Respectfully, BEEKMAN WINTHROP, 
Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
BUREAU OF aia 


Washington, December 21, 1908. 
The Hon. JOSEPH A. GOULDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Dear Mr. GOULDEN: I have recetred by reference from the Super- 


vising Inspector-General, E Service, a 1 35 dated 
November 80, 1908, from John J. Amory, president of the Gas Engine 
and Power Company and Charles L. Sea & Co. Mr. 

ts a duty upon foreign-built yachts brought into this coun 

rican ci This subject was presen’ to the Ways and 
Committee by the Hon. L. E. Payson about a week ago, and comeing — 
with your henge for suggestions, I think it would be te — for you to 
confer with Suneno E. Payne, chairman, and other members 
of the Ways and eens Committee, 7 with them a copy of Mr. 


Amory's letter. 
Y: E. T. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Commissioner. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal said 
about the Republican platform and its provisions with reference 
to the question under consideration. The truth of it is that the 
last utterance of the Republican platform was the highest pro- 
tective-tariff declaration ever written by any party. All the 
other Republican platforms heretofore have contented them- 
selves by declaring for a protective tariff that would equalize 
the cost of production at home and abroad; but the Republican 
platform adopted at Chicago in 1908 goes a step farther in 
this pillaging of humanity and declares not only that the tariff 
shall be high enough to equal the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad, but in addition thereto there 
shall be given to the manufacturer a “reasonable profit.” 
What is a reasonable profit? Who shall decide how much it 
shall be? Shall it be left to Mr. Carnegie, who started with a 
pittance and whose wealth, from the profit of his protected 
industry, increased by leaps and bounds until it became so great 
that he was not able to give it away? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Pricked by a conscience that has allowed him to 
loot for many years, he commenced to establish in the various 
cities and towns of the country libraries where hungry, ragged 
men might read of feasts they could not attend and of comforts 
they could not enjoy. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Will 
you leave to Mr. Carnegie the right to say what is a reasonable 
profit? The country need not be surprised at this tariff bill. 
I know you won this last campaign, not upon your platform, 
but upon the popularity of the man who was then in the White 
House. You played the proposition in the West that you in- 
tended to revise the tariff downward, but the wise men still 
were in the East who had written your platform, and they 
provided that the tariff rates should be greater than ever be- 
fore; and when this tariff bill comes in with a provision 2 per 
cent greater than the Dingley bill, the country need not be 
surprised. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But they tell 
us that a reasonable profit should be added. You allow these 
gentlemen to fix the reasonable profit upon their watered stock, 
upon their fictitious values, upon their miscellaneous accounts. 
You allow the reasonable profit in the tariff bill to be so ar- 
ranged. 

I called the attention of the House to the fact that Secretary 
Taft in his inaugural address had left out the words“ reason- 
able profit,’ and I had hoped, as he had gotten in the presi- 
dential chair to rule all the people, that he had seen the mis- 
take of his party in that declaration, and that he might go back 
to the stand of Blaine and of Harrison and of all your illus- 
trious leaders heretofore and stand by that. But my friend the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loncwortu], evidently speaking for 
the President, being the son-in-law of the man who did more to 
elect Mr. Taft than all other forces combined and coming from 
the President’s home district in which the Chief Executive lives, 
we must believe that he speaks authoritatively when he says 
that President Taft stands where he always stood and where 
the platform puts him—in favor of a reasonable profit to the 
manufacturer. 

Let us see how the Republican party applies the platform 
declaration relative to the tariff and the “reasonable profit to 
the manufacturer.” I have here three columns, one the cost of 
labor to produce the article; another, the protective-tariff rate 
in this bill; and subtracting the cost of labor from the tariff rate 


we get the “ reasonable profit” you so n give the trusts 
of the land. It is as follows: 


Cost of 


Protection | Profit tor 
labor. inthis 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


99 
45 
45 
72 
104 
45 
49 
30 
70 
40 
79 
83 
104 


Standard Oil, on crude o. 
Brass 
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The above table shows the operation of the present bill now 
under discussion. I allow the total cost of labor, when the 
platform of the Republican party only demands a tariff pro- 
tection to equal the “ difference” in the cost of labor at “ home 
and abroad.” Yet, behold the “profit for the manufacturer” 
which is carried in this bill. The trusts are all most abund- 
antly provided for; the license to pillage the whole people is 
plainly given. Is there any wonder that they contribute mil- 
lions to the Republican campaign fund. But I beg you to be- 
hold how it is returned to them, even a thousandfold. 

What right have you to provide that a certain class of our 
people shall receive a reasonable profit from all the rest? If 
the farmer down in my country happens to meet with a mis- 
fortune in the growing of his crop, the price of his crop is not 
so high, and he fails to make a reasonable profit, has any gen- 
tleman risen upon this floor advocating a law that guarantees 
to him a reasonable profit? No, indeed; but the mortgage upon 
his home is foreclosed and it is sold, and the Treasury is not 
open to him nor the taxing power given to him, in order that 
he may have a reasonable profit. The laboring people of this 
country, who live in tenement homes and work for a pittance 
a day; how much have you given to them for a reasonable 
profit? Oh, no; this favored class of humanity—these men 
whose fortunes you have built up—you carefully take care of 
them in your platform utterance of a reasonable profit given 
to them. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I notice one thing—that in the free list in this bill there is a 
provision which places fossils on the free list. I looked in the 
dictionary to find out the exact definition of a fossil. I won- 
dered why it was that the gentlemen upon the other side had 
placed fossils upon the free list. Here is the way that Webster's 
Dictionary describes a fossil: 

A anI a a Doina WAO VAWE. coe Cee, are Sacreealy anti- 


quated; one whose sympathies are with a former rather than the 
present. 


[Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, it was a scheme on your part to get more protection- 
ists into this country free of duty, because we all know if there 
is a class of people whose views are extremely antiquated and 
whose sympathies are with a former time rather than the pres- 
ent, certainly it is the protective-tariff advocate. [Laughter.] 
And why? 

Mr. REEDER. I understand that proposition was purely in 
the interest of the Democracy. 

Mr. JAMES. Your understanding, as usual, is very vague 
[laughter], for the reason that if it had been in favor of the 
Democracy you would not have put it in the bill. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] But the reason you want fossils here is 
that you want to go back to a former time. And when was 
that? A time when you contended that the tariff was for the 
protection of infant industries; that they should be protected 
until they were able to stand upon their own feet; and now 
they have come to stand on everybody else’s feet. [Applause.] 
You want to give them more protection than ever in this bill. 
There is one difference I would make in this definition, and that 
is, instead of saying “one whose sympathies are with the past 
rather than the present,” I should amend it and say, “one 
whose sympathy is with the trusts against the people; and I 
believe you would have a much better definition of protection 
advocates. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But there is another article I notice you have taken from the 
free list in the Dingley bill. You had “cultch” upon the free 
list. Lon have stricken that from the free list in the Payne bill. 
I looked it up and found that “cultch” meant oyster shells. The 
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poor, the unemployed people of this country, driven into idleness 
by your Dingley bill, were cultivating some sort of a taste for 
oyster shells, and you at once took them off of the free list and 
placed them on the protected list. [Laughter and applause.] 

But what do you offer the farmer in this bill? Why, Mr. 
Chairman, I can hear our friends across the aisle go before the 
farmers and say, “ This bill gives you protection on your farm 
products. The Republican party has put a tariff of 25 cents 
per bushel upon wheat.” But let us examine this question. The 
farmer can not be the beneficiary of a protective system; he 
must necessarily be its victim. 

His wheat must be sold in the open markets of the world at 
prices fixed by them. Last year he exported 76,569,423 bushels 
of wheat. What benefit could protection be to him upon his 
wheat? Who will deny that the price the surplus brings in the 
open market fixes the price at home? Wheat in June, 1907, 
sold in Liverpool as follows: White, 33s. 6d. per quarter (504 
pounds), or 96 cents to $1.04 per bushel; red, 33s. 6d. per quar- 
ter (504 pounds), or 96 cents to $1.01 per bushel. 

The New York price in June, 1907, was 90 cents. 

The freight rate from New York to Liverpool in June, 1907, 
was 3.74 cents per bushel, making the American wheat in Liver- 
pool 93.74 cents per bushel, 

By this statement it will be seen that while wheat was 
bringing 90 cents in New York, which market our Republican 
friends tell the farmers they have so generously protected 
with a tariff of 25 cents per bushel, it was bringing from 96 cents 
to $1.04 in free-trade England. It cost the American farmer 3.74 
cents per bushel to transport his product from New York to 
Europe. What a fraud this discloses the protective theory to 
be when it is said to benefit the farmer in the sale of his wheat. 
Every sensible man knows very well that no farmer, no dealer, 
no person would be exporting his wheat to Liverpool if it did 
not bring more there than it would bring at home, for the 
simple reason that it cost him nearly 4 cents a bushel to ship 
it there, to say nothing of the cost of insurance and the hazard 
of transportation. [Applause.] 

And so it is with corn. Our Republican friends go to the 
great corn producers of the West and attempt to justify the 
protective-tariff robbery upon everything that they must buy 
by saying to them, “ We gave you a tariff duty of 15 cents a 
bushel on corn.” We exported last year 83,300,708 bushels of 
corn; we exported, in 1906, 117,718,657 bushels of corn. We have 
exported as high as 209,000,000 bushels of corn in one year, 
loading it upon ships, paying transportation to get it to for- 
eign markets, where there is no 15 cents protection afforded 
to it. What fools these men must have been if the 15 cents 
per bushel tariff makes the farmer's corn sell for more at home 
than abroad. Why did they not sell it here? For the very 
simple reason that there was no market for it here. 

We produced more than we could consume. It was worth 
more abroad than it was at home. Corn in 1907 sold in Liver- 
pool at 23s. 6d. per quarter of 504 pounds, or 62 to 63 cents per 
bushel. At the same time corn was selling in New York at 59 
cents, which, with 34 cents added for freight, would make it 
worth about 63 cents delivered in Liverpool. The May export 
price was 57} cents, which, with 33 cents added for freight, 
would make about 61 cents per bushel in Liverpool. From this 
it will be seen that corn was bringing from 62 to 68 cents per 
bushel of 56 pounds in Liverpool, while the New York price was 
59 cents per bushel. And so it is upon all these articles on 
which they pretend to benefit the farmer by a tariff. So, gentle- 
men, the truth of the whole matter is that the tariff, so far as it 
relates to the farmer in affording him protection when he must 
sell in the open markets of the world, is not only a delusion and 
a snare, but a most consummate fraud. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] And, Mr. Chairman, when the farmer has shipped 
his wheat to J.iverpool and sold it in that open market in com- 
petition with the world, he makes a purchase of farming imple- 
ments, of household goods, of the necessities of life, and they are 
shipped back to him. He comes down to the port in New York, 
and what is the result? You furnish him with a list which he 
must fill out, showing the character and quantity of goods he 
has. He must swear to this, and then he must pay an exorbitant 
tariff duty, fixed upon all these articles which he bought in the 
same market where he sold, before he can take them home to use 
them upon the farm where he raised the products that he sold. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And the ontrage of this protective tariff system is not fairly 
illustrated even by this example, because the amount the farmer 
would pay in this instance would go into the Treasury; but 
under the provisions of this bill the tariff is so high in most in- 
stances that all the protective tariff duties are added to the 


price of the article he must buy, and go into the pockets of the 


monopoly and not into the Treasury. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] For when a tariff becomes prohibitive the result 
is to keep out imports and to keep up prices, the result of which 
is the manufacturer acts as a collecting agent. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Can you tell the House what amount of 
corn or wheat was imported into this country last year? 

Mr. JAMES. About 10,000 bushels of corn. I have not the 
amount of wheat. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I suppose that was for seed purposes. 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. One further question: Is it not a fact that 
the market at Liverpool fixes the price of both corn and wheat 
as it affects this country, and, in fact, the whole world? 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman is correct. 

When this Republic was formed and the States associated 
themselves into a union the right of taxation was understood to 
be given to the Federal Government for the purpose only of ad- 
ministering the Government economically. No human being 
dared then to assert, no representative of monopoly assumed to 
proclaim, that the taxing power of the Government could be 
used for any other than the purpose of raising sufficient revenue 
to defray the expenses of the Government, administered in hon- 
esty and economy. The idea that the governmental power or 
the legislative decree could be invoked to aid some and pillage 
others, to enrich some and despoil others, was never dreamed 
of. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Such a contention 
that the taxing power of the Government could be used to en- 
hance the price of articles or protect them from competition 
was a species of Republicanism that had not then been born. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] No one can contend that 
the States could have been associated together under any such 
doctrine. 

The true position of the Democratic party upon the tariff 
question, stripped of all verbiage, is that the tax shall be gath- 
ered, first, from the articles of luxury, from the fortunes and 
incomes of the rich; then, if this does not prodfice enough, from 
the comforts of life, and if this does not produce enough, then 
from the necessities of life. The position of the Democratic 
party has always been that that class of our countrymen who 
prosper most are most greatly indebted to the Government, and 
therefore should bear more of its burdens. No party free from 
the domination of plutocracy would dare advocate any other 
doctrine. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In the days gone by you have pretended the tariff system was 
all for the laboring man, yet you are now forced to admit that 
the American laborer is the most intelligent, the most skilled, 
the most industrious of all the world. He turns out over one and 
a half times as much work in the same hours as any other 
toiler on earth. He receives less for his labor, with this con- 
sidered, than any abroad, to say nothing of the increased and 
much greater cost of living in the United States. The laborer 
here owes the wages he now gets to his own good sense in 
organizing. The labor unions have done more to keep his 
wages at what they are than all the tariff laws ever written. 
Destroy the union and, though the tariff law remain as high as 
the sky, he would become an industrial slave. The Republican 
party refused to exempt the laborer’s organization from the 
antitrust law; they placed the toiling millions of the Jand, who 
have hearts that beat, hands that work, and lips that pray, 
along the side of merchandise, the droves of cattle, or tons of steel. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] You refused to give him 
the same protection from oppressive injunction that you afford 
the rest of humanity; you refused to allow him to stand with 
all the rest when they come to the oppressive power of the 
federal court in the matter of injunctions. The Republican 
party gives to the manufacturer the power of the law to en- 
hance the price of his product, but at the same time it denies 
to the laboring man the right to publish the truth for his pro- 
tection. The manufacturer is given the protection of the law; 
the laborer is denied the publicity of truth. [Applause.] 

But there is a provision in this bill placing fluor spar on the 
taxed list—50 cents per ton on crude fluor spar. Mr. Van Cleave, 
the high priest of protection, complains that the steel trust has 
been hit hard by this bill; that the article that goes into the 
manufacture of steel as one of its ingredients—fluor spar—has 
been placed upon the taxed list at 50 cents per ton. I had a 
gentleman figure that out for me. He tells me that 5 pounds of 
fluor spar go into each ton of steel, and the amount of increase 
in this tariff bill upon the steel trust is one-tenth of 1 cent, or 1 
mill, per ton, and I know that you all must agree with me that- 
that will ruin the steel trust if it is to stand a thing of that 
sort. [Applause on the Democratic side.] No wonder that Mr. 
Van Cleave feels that the country has been outraged, and ospe- 
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cially the steel trust, when you add to the price that it costs 
them to make a ton of steel one-tenth of 1 cent, or 1 mill. 
[Laughter.] You ought to be ashamed of yourselves for impos- 
ing upon this pitiless corporation in that way. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] The truth of it is this tariff upon fluor 
spar was placed in the bill, in my judgment, for the purpose for 
which it is used by Mr. Van Cleave—to undertake to justify the 
steel trust in trying to maintain its robber tariff duties upon 
steel, which have enabled the steel monopoly to charge the Ameri- 
can people $28 for a ton of steel, and then ship across the sea 
the same article and sell in competition with the whole world 
to the foreigner at $18 to $20 per ton; a system that has pro- 
duced so many millionaires, who are only equaled in numbers 
by the paupers the policy has made. 

The Republican party for many years maintained its su- 
premacy by the fraudulent pretense that a tariff was not a tax 
paid by the consumer. Our forefathers knew better than this, 
for when they pitched the tea into Boston Harbor it was be- 
cause England had put a tax upon tea, which they had sense 
enough to know they would be compelled to pay when they 
bought it to place it upon their tables. Then, the Republican 
party justified the tariff upon the contention that if it were a 
tax it was paid by the foreigner. But all of these contentions 
and pretensions have been exploded. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi, Will the gentleman yield 
for me to make a statement at this time—— 

Mr. JAMES, Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi (continuing). On the sub- 
ject of the benefit the farmer is getting out of this tariff? There 
is a tariff on cotton ties which amounts to about 5 cents a bale, 
on every bale of cotton, and which does not yield to the Federal 
Treasury one nickel of revenue. In other words, under this 
tariff bill, they permit the steel trust to collect a royalty of 5 
cents on every bale of cotton produced in this country. [Ap- 
plause.] . 

Mr. JAMES. Les; and in connection with that I might say 
this, that if these gentlemen of the East, in New England, who 
have imposed this tariff tax upon the people of the Northwest, 
the West, and the South, produced cotton like the southern 
States do and had to sell it in the open markets of the world 
in competition with the poorly paid labor of Egypt and India, 
you would be taking out of the Treasury a bounty and giving 
it to your producers of cotton. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] But what is the contention? You say that the tariff 
increases the price of wool to the grower, and to the consumer 
you say that it cheapens the price of clothes. You say to the 
farmer that the tariff increases the price of wheat, and to the 
consumer you say that it decreases the price of flour. You say 
to the farmer that it increases the price of corn, and to the 
man who buys the meal that it decreases the price of meal. 
To the cattle grower you say that it increases the price of his 
cattle, and to the consumer you say that it decreases the price 
of beef. You say to the farmer that it increases the price 
of hides, and to the consumer that it decreases the price of 
shoes. And so on, all through your list, you are forced, when 
you go from one class of our countrymen to another, from the 
producer to the consumer, to entirely change your contention 
upon the tariff question in order to meet the divergent views 
held by the people in the various localities, whether they are 
consumers or producers. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. WEISSE. Is it not a fact that through the rebate sys- 
tem the foreigner can buy American leather cheaper than the 
American, who produces it, through the Dingley bill? 

Mr. JAMES. That is undoubtedly true. He can do that. 
Upon this question of reasonable profit that you give to the 
manufacturer you have a provision also that fixes a maximum 
rate in this bill and a minimum rate. What is that? Your 
idea in having a maximum rate is that it will make govern- 
ments deal with us fairly in trade relations. Your contention 
in haying a minimum rate is that it will offer them a reward 
for fair dealing. But what is the result? I never did believe 
in the contention that in order\to treat our people fairly we 
had to treat somebody else unfairly. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I never did believe in the doctrine that we ought 
to tax our people because others tax their people. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] I never did believe that we ought to 
give fair play to our people only when fair play is given by other 

governments to their people. [Applause.] We reversed that 
doctrine of governments one hundred and twenty years ago, 
when our fathers upon this continent gave to our people some- 
thing other people did not have and were refused by their gov- 


ernments, and that was the right to be free and to enjoy the 
blessings of liberty. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, upon the maximum and minimum rate provision of the 
bill, let us see. You are going to punish the consumer in this 
country; and why? Because the governments across the sea 
will not deal fairly with our manufactures. Your whole vision 
Sees only the manufacturer. You see the manufacturer when 
you place the tax upon our people here. You see the manufac- 
turer when you go to the maximum rate—always for the bene- 
fit of the manufacturer. Now, let us see if we can not get fair 
play for the consumer. I am going to offer an amendment, if 
I have an opportunity, when this bill is under consideration, 
and I shall read it here: 

Provided, That whenever the President of the United States shall 
be satisfied that the price of any commodity or article of merchandise 
has been enhanced in e of any monopoly or trust in the 
United States, he shall issue proclamation s ing the collection 
of all customs duties or import taxes on like articles of merchandise or 
commodities ht from foreign countries. Such suspension shall 


continue as long as such enhancement in R airig ot such commodity or 
article of merchandise exists and until revoked by the President. 


Will you gentlemen be in favor of that? That is the mini- 
mum rate of free trade and a minimum rate in favor of and 
for the benefit of the consumer, when the manufacturer does 
not deal fairly with our people here. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] You want to punish somebody when the manu- 
facturer is not dealt fairly with. Now let us punish the manu- 
facturer when he fails to deal fairly with the people who build 
this protection wall around him and protect him from competi- 
tion with the world. This amendment is in the interest of tha 
people. It can not be invoked against any commodity except 
when that commodity has been monopolized by the lawless, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] What objection can be 
offered to this? Who is willing to contend that the maximum 
rate should be invoked in the interest of a manufacturer be- 
cause some government has done wrong, and deny that the free 
list should be the protection of the American consumer when 
the manufacturer has become a brigand, pillaging without con- 
science from the people whose laws afford him protection and 
strength? Who is willing to contend that it is just that the 
manufacturer should be permitted to monopolize a certain 
article of necessity to our people, raise the price as high as they 
can stand, and then ship the same article across the sea and sell 
it in competition with the open world at a less price than he 
sold it for at home? 

Let the minimum rate of the free list be invoked in the in- 
terest of untrammeled trade and open competition for the bene- 
fit-of the consumer, the one at last who makes his country great, 
as well as invoke the maximum rate in the interest of the manu- 
facturer to punish another people. Some gentlemen may say 
this is too much power to place in the President’s hands, I 
deny it. This is not the power of “oppression.” It is the 
power of “suppression” of monopoly, the power to relieve the 
people. Our Republican friends were willing in the Dingley 
bill to place in the hands of the President the power to declare 
a tariff duty which did not exist to become operative. - It was 
not a power that was too great to place in the hands of the 
Chief Executive then, because if he exercised it it redounded 
to the interest of the manufacturer. So then, I ask that the 
same proposition be reversed and the President be permitted 
to exercise this power in the interest of the people, for the 
benefit of the people and against the men who oppress them 
with monopoly. The provision that you have in the Dingley 
tariff bill—it is section 3—provides that whenever the Presi- 
dent, with a view to securing reciprocal trade relations with 
countries producing coffee, tea, and tonka beans, whenever 
any such government shall not be treating us fairly in trade 
relations, shall have the right to do what? Put the tariff up 
on tea and on coffee, articles that all the people must consume, 
You yourselyes lodged in the hands of the President the power 
to increase the price of the poor man’s tea and coffee, on tea 
10 cents per pound, on coffee 3 cents per pound, on tonka beans 
50 cents per pound. Now, will you deny the right when op- 
portunity comes, in order to destroy the trusts or monopolies 
or combinations, to the President in the interest of the people, 
to say to these great manufacturers, “ You have got this pro- 
tection thrown around you and you are using it for bad pur- 
poses. You are using it to rob the American consumer, and 
therefore we provide that the tariff under such conditions shall 
be declared off by a proclamation of the President of the United 
States.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


When Alexander Hamilton advocated a tariff for protection, 
he did it upon the contention that there would always be com- 
petition enough in the protected boundary to keep prices reason- 
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able; but Alexander Hamilton’s day was before the trusts; it 
was before a monopoly ever existed, and no man believes that 
if he had known then that the competitors, protected by the 
tariff, would amalgamate themselves into one octopus, known as 
a “trust” to oppress the people, he would ever have advocated a 
protective tariff at all. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr, COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I desire to ask the gentleman whether 
or not the same doctrine was not advocated and believed in by 
such stalwart Republicans as James A. Garfield and John Sher- 
man? 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly; and not only that 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And Horace Greeley. 

Mr. JAMES. Yes; and Greeley, also. And in regard to the 
position of Garfield and Sherman, I desire to read from a 
speech made by Mr. Garfield. 

The late President Garfield said: 

Duties should be so high that our manufacturers can fairly co 
with the foreign product, but not so high as to enable them to ve 


out the foreign articles, enjoy the monopoly of the trade, and regulate 
the prices as they please. s $ 


Senator Sherman, discussing the tariff commission bill in 1883, 
said: 


The measure of prore should extend only so far as to create 
competition, and not to create home monopoly. 


I am by this tariff bill and the position of the Republican 
party declaring it to be a revision downward like the fellow 
down in Metcalf County, Ky., of whom I have often heard Mr. 
Eugene Newman, better known as “ Savoyard,” the most learned 
and gifted biographical and political sketch writer in the 
United States, speak. [Applause.]. 

He said down in Barren County, Ky., there lived a man after 
the order of “ Black George,” in Fielding’s immortal novel. He 
was a squatter-sovereignty person and his domicile was on the 
southwestern slope of Pilot Knob, near the Green County line. 
His name was Creedall—Bluford Creedall. He wasa noted char- 
acter, and, like Ancient Pistol, he held to the creed “ Base is 
the slave that pays.” A heavy forest extended from his very door 
clear down into the Devil's half acre and far into Lick Swamp. 
There were the giant white oak, the prolific post oak, the fruit- 
ful beech, the productive chestnut. The undergrowth was thick 
with hazelnut. It was a hunter’s paradise and in autumn a 
fine “range for swine.” The title to the soil was in Waddy 
Thompson, a prosperous farmer, who dwelt some miles off. 
Every fall Thompson drove some five score thrifty shoats to 
the forest, where they fed on the “ mast,” grew, and developed 
into fine porkers. One bright October morn Thompson rode up 
to Mr. Creedali’s cabin and a dialogue like this began: 

“ Good morning, Blufe.” 

“ Good morning, Wad.” 

“Blufe, I have just brought over a bunch of hogs to take the 
mast on the range, and have chosen you to look afterthem. You 
know there is a mighty shackling set around here, and some of 
them don’t mind stealing a hog when they are not watched. 
Now, Blufe, if you will keep an eye on my hogs and take care 
of them for me, I'll make you a present of the pick of the lot at 
killing time. You may have five of the very best, your own 
pick.” 

“Wad, that seems reasonable; we have always been the best 
of friends in the world, you have done me a heap of favors, and 
I guess I'll have to accommodate you; but PI be dd if I don’t 
lose pork by it.“ [Laughter.] 

So I think if this is the character of bill which is to be the 
revision so long promised by the Republican party—downward 
revision, as they please to say—then I think we had better put 
the trusts and monopolies of the country upon their honor and 
let them formulate a bill along tariff lines, for I will swear I 
believe we would save pork by it. [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, this bill presents the much-heralded, long- 
promised Republican revision of the tariff. Its provisions more 
firmly intrench monopoly than ever before. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In that connection I would like to 
ask the gentleman if the government experts themselves have 
not figured it out that the average rates in this bill are 1.56 per 
cent higher than in the Dingley bill? 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman from Missouri is entirely cor- 
rect. The average rate under the Dingley bill was 44.16, under 
this the average rate is 45.72 per cent. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And I want to ask you another 
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question. When this maximum goes into effect, if it does, that 
elevates it 21.56 per cent above the rate of the Payne bill? 

Mr. JAMES. That is undoubtedly true, and in addition to 
your increase upon that, whenever they put in operation the 
maximum rate it will sweep off of the free list at least 50 arti 
cles that are now there. 

Gentlemen here have discussed the lumber question. We 
heard from a manufacturer the other day, a man engaged and 
interested in the business, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ForpNexy]—my personal friend. He pleaded the cause of pro- 
tection. Why? Why, he says he is acquainted with the busi- 
ness. He is interested in lumber, but the poor man who is with- 
out a home has no one to speak for him except the Representa- 
tives upon this floor. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

A great banquet was given by the lumber trust a few weeks 
ago at the New Willard Hotel in this city. A most sumptuous 
feast, I am told, was offered to the guests. They were lobbying 
to keep the $2 tariff on lumber; but, gentlemen, I am in favor of 
free lumber. The millions of people in our country who are 
without homes have no banquets to offer you, no sparkling wine 
for you to sip, no hot birds for you to eat. They have a ballot, 
though, and can reward you at the polls with their love, their 
vote, and their confidence; and I appeal from the banquet of the 
lumber trust to the homeless of the land and ask you to 
choose which side you will serve. [Loud applause.] But our 
friends, and many of them from New England, have told us 
that we ought to go into the Treasury and take out millions of 
dollars and buy the White and Appalachian Mountains for the 

of reforesting them; that the lumber is being cut off, 
and it is the only way we can save our timber and our forests. 
And yet some of these gentlemen, I regret to say, are most vigor- 
ous in their opposition to a reduction of the tariff upon lumber. 
Gentlemen, think of refusing to allow a man to build a home, 
refusing to give him a spot of earth where he may plant 
his own vine and fig tree, and sit under his own roof unless 
the clutch of monopoly is laid upon him. I desire to call your 
attention to the fact that the home is the world’s great ciyi- 
lizer. The home makes a man a good citizen; it encourages him 
in the battle of life. And how can gentlemen here upon this 
floor see only from the lumber dealer’s view, a monopoly which 
has increased the cost of lumber 100 per cent in the last five 
years, rather than look at the millions who are without homes. 
I take from the census reports of 1900 the following statement: 


Census of 1900. 


ae GWOT GN ann pre ren ern nen anaes — 474, 777 
ta — —— 16, 239, 

Total homes owned free . | Me A 
Total mor . REESE IRATE 180, 229 
Total tenants or hired_______________ 8, 246, TAT 
Total unknown homes_______________ 298, 612 


Of the 6,920,143 homes owned in 1900, 5,064,842 were native 
whites, 1,730,970 were foreign whites. 

So, by this we will see that there are 8,246,747 families who 
are living in homes they do not own, tenants who have to pay 
a monthly rent. Virtually 42,000,000 of our people do not 
own their own homes, but live in tenement houses. This is an 
appeal, to my mind, stronger than any music that eyer swelled 
in the banquet hall; this is a mute, silent appeal in favor of 
free lumber. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And right here I want to say that no Democrat can justify 
his position before his people in undertaking to get a protective 
tariff upon something the people of his district produce, for 
when he does this he strengthens the bands of protection every- 
where. No man can advocate that his people may be permitted 
to rob under the guise of a protective tariff without conceding 
the same privilege to all others. They might loot the rest of 
the people in a small way, but they must remember that all 
other people are being looted in a greater way upon every 
necessity of life. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, there is another provision in this bill to which 
I wish to refer, and that is the one relating to sugar. The 
amount of raw sugar imported into this country in 1907 is as 
follows: 

Raw sugar imported in 1907. 


Concession „ Cuba 


Total imported TENS eM 


The total duties on all raw sugar were $54,310,082. 
Refiners got all of this raw sugar at a tariff cost of $54,310,- 
082 or $23.31 a long ton or 1.04 cents per pound. 


The raw 
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sugar duty when equalized in this way amounts to 1.04 cents per 
pound, 

In fixing the present rate for refined sugar, five hundredths 
of a cent was deducted from. the old rate of 1.95 cents, so 
that the present differential is twenty-one and a half hun- 
dredths. 

If twenty-one and a half hundredths be added to 1.04 cents, 
the actual duty rate on all sugar, the refined duty rate would 
be 1.255 instead of 1.90, as the Payne bill fixes. The refiners 
get 0.645 more than they are entitled to, even on protective 
principles. 

There is no reason whatever for adding the differential, 
0.215 cent to 1.685 cents, the duty rate on 96° sugar. This 
assumes that the refiners pay 1.685 cents for all imported raw 
sugar, when, as a matter of fact, they only pay 1.685 cents on 
264,961 long tons. 

On all dutiable sugar they pay 0.0137 cents per pound, and 
on all imported sugar 0.0104 cents. 

If 0.00214 be assumed as the proper differential, and the 
Payne bill makes that assumption, then it should be added to 
what the imported raw sugar as a whole costs refiners—0.0104 
cents—and not to what a particular item costs them—0,.01685 
cents. 

The duty on refined sugar should therefore not be more than 
0.01254, instead of 0.190 as the bill proposes. The duty on re- 
fined sugar proceeds on the idea that the refiners have actually 
paid 0.01685 cents per pound duty on all the 2,320,564 tons of 
imported sugar, when, as has been shown, they pay on but 
264,961 tons. They actually get 2,329,564 tons of raw sugar at 
a duty of 1.04 cents per pound, and the differential 0.213 
should attach to this and not to 0.1684, as is proposed. 

One hundred and twenty-five and a half hundredths and 
not 1.90 should be the rate on refined sugar even on your pro- 
tection principles, and less than this on sound revenue prin- 
ciples. : 

The truth is that this bill gives the sugar trust a tribute of 
nearly 1 cent per pound on every particle of sugar used in the 
homes of this land, while if we had free sugar, which is a 
necessity to our people, they could buy it for half the price they 
now pay. 

The import prices for sugar, not above No. 16 Dutch standard 
in color, cane, were for the year 1906-7, as follows: 


1906. 


Average for a year, 0.0208 cents per pound. 


The wholesale price for Standard A for 1907 was 0.0445 per 
pound, and for granulated 0.0465. The export price of sugar 
refined in 1907 was 0.0386 cents, or about 4 cents a pound. 

In other words, the average foreign cost per pound was 2.08 
cents in 1907, while the wholesale price of granulated sugar in 
New York for the same year was 4.65 cents per pound, and 
the export price of all refined sugar was 3.86. 

The consumption in the United States for 1907 was 2,993,979 
long tons, or 6,706,512,960 pounds, an average of 77.5 pounds 
per capita, or 887.5 pounds per family of five. 

So this shows that under this bill the sugar monopoly is al- 
lowed to reach into every home, to every cottage and cabin in 
the land, and take the sum of almost $4 from each family per 
year, while if we had free sugar it would save all families who 
use 387 pounds per year more than $7. 

There is another provision of this bill to which I wish to in- 
vite your attention. The Ways and Means Committee three 
times reported favorably a bill taking the tax off tobacco in the 
hand or unmanufactured state. Many of you are familiar with 
the conditions in Kentucky. The tobacco trust, which is pro- 
tected in this bill in the sale of its manufactured tobacco by 
more than 100 per cent, went down into my country and they 
monopolized and trustized and organized all the competitive 
buyers. And what did they do? They fixed the price at which 
the farmer had to sell his tobacco. They laid the country off, 
and they said to one man, “ You can go this road,” and to the 


other, “ You must go that.” They said to one man, “ You can go 
and buy on this side of the road,” and to the other, “ You must 
not go.” What was the result? They fixed the price of the 
farmer’s tobacco, and forced it down from $12 to $3 a hundred. 
I am speaking of the dark tobacco. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman permit a statement 
right there? 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. In my own county there are instances of 
farmers owning land on both sides of the road and having to- 
bacco on both sides of the road. I know of several such cases, 
but I speak of one that I remember of just now, when a buyer 
from town went to the barn on one side of the road and bought 
the tobacco in it, and refused to look at the same kind of 
tobacco on the other side of the road because, he said, under his 
orders he was not permitted to do it. 

Mr. JAMES. That is undoubtedly true. The reason he would 
not look at it was because it was not in his territory, the terri- 
tory fixed by the trust. What is the result? Our people, patri- 
otic people who love the Government as well as.any of your 
people, do not ask your aid; we do not want a bounty from the 
Treasury; we do not ask legislative aid to make our tobacco sell 
for more; we only ask that you do not use the power of the Gov- 
ernment against us in favor of the trust. [Applause.] We only 
ask the right to sell what we grow to whom we please in its 
natural state. We demand that you repeal the law that forces 
us to sell to the tobacco trust and denies us the right to sell to 
the people. [Applause.] You say to our farmers that they 
shall not be able to sell their tobacco to anybody but the trust. 
[Applause.] The farmer has had this tariff racket worked on 
him in two ways: To increase the price of the necessities of life, 
which he must buy from the manufacturers, and decrease the 
price of the article he has to sell. The Committee on Ways and 
Means reported the bill unanimousy, and unanimously it passed 
the House three times, in the Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, and Six- 
tieth Congresses, taking the tax off unmanufactured tobacco. 
But in the Senate it halted. They never would give it consider- 
ation, and when this tariff bill came before the House I asked 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. Payne] 
if he would agree to an amendment taking the tax off of tobacco, 
and he said, “ Well, we better not load this bill down too much.” 
I said, “It will not be loading it down; it will lighten it up.” 
{[Applause.] It would lighten the hearts, lighten the homes, and 
lighten the lives of our people. [Applause.] I want to call 
the attention of my friend across the aisle to the Republican 
platform upon the question of the tobacco tax, which is not 
included in this bill. Your party said this in 1888: “ We pledge 
ourselves to repeal the tax upon tobacco, which is an annoy- 
ance and burden to agriculture.” When was that? In 1888. 
Twenty years and more haye gone and the pledge remains un- 
redeemed. 

We had almost an industrial war in Kentucky caused by the 
merciless oppression of this tobacco trust. The people have 
stood the grinding. They were almost driven to desperation, 
gouged and oppressed, and their children made ragged by this 
trust. Our people are law-abiding, law-loving, church-going peo- 
ple. I have always appealed to them to abide by the law; that 
their remedy was in an appeal to you, to your conscience, to 
your idea of fair play and justice; I have told them that they 
would get justice, that my appeal to you would not be in vain. 
[Loud applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I very much regretted to see this bill brought 
in without any provision for an income tax. I know that when 
you talk of an income tax it may be said, “ Oh, an income tax 
is unconstitutional.” But, gentlemen, remember that, though 
that law had been held to be constitutional for a hundred years, 
the wealth of the country never stopped its battle, and when the 
tax was imposed, as it was in 1894, the wealth of the country 
believed in perseverance, and went to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and fought again to have that tax declared un- 
constitutional. What was the result, gentlemen? In this coun- 
try to-day, out of $110,000,000,000 of wealth, $80,000,000,000 of 
the wealth of this country does not pay a dollar to help keep 
up this great Government whose beneficence it enjoys. Why, 
let me read you briefly from a statement made by this author: 


In a modest, old-fashioned building in Wall street, so modest that it 
seems out of pusen in the locality of the canyon-like streets of America’s 
t financial center, there gather occasionally about a directors’ table 
men who all but own the United States. They are the directors of 
the National City Bank, of New York, the greatest bank of America, 
and they represent a total financial power of $11,000,000,000, or about 
one-tenth the entire wealth of the United States of America. 


How much does that wealth pay to keep up this Government? 
Practically nothing; yet you take it off of those people and put 
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it on those who consume the necessities of life. [Applause on 
the Democratie side.] 

But, further, there are in this country 7,305,448 depositors in 
the savings banks.of America. How much have they under this 
glorious system of protection about which yow tell us so much? 
By lives of self-denial, travail, and toil, they have been enabled 
to save $3,060,000,000 of money, representing, as they do, about 
40,000,000 of our people; but here 23 men under your system of 
protection, exempt from taxation, have four times as much con- 
trolling power of money as nearly 40,000,000 of our people in 
the United States of America. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 3 

An income tax is tħe most just of all taxes. There is not a 
civilized country in the world that does not impose an income 
tax. The man who is making money is able to pay of his profits 
more than the poor fellow is able to pay of his earnings. Let us 
see what Secretary Taft said upon the income tax. The other 
day when the gentleman from New York was speaking and this 
question was brought up, he said he doubted if Secretary Taft 
made a statement like that. I went to the paper owned by 
Secretary Tafts own brother, and his own brother’s paper pub- 
lished this statement as coming from Secretary Taft, who is 
now President of the United States. It was in a speech that he 
prepared and gave out, and it was published in every paper in 
the United States, and here is what he said: 


A graduated income tax would also have a tendency to reduce the 
motive for the accumulation of enormous wealth, but the Supreme Court 
has held an income tax not to be a valid exercise of power by the Federal 
Government. The objection to it from a practical standpoint is its 
inquisitorial character and the premium it puts on perjury. In times 
of great national need, however, an income tax would be of 
assistance in furnishing means to — on the Government and it is 
not free from doubt how the Supreme Co 


was nearly evenly divided in the last case, and during the civil war 
grons sums were collected without judicial interference, and as it was 
en supposed within the federal power. 


Let us analyze this statement briefly; let us see whether or 
not the objections given are good; let us see if the time for an 
income tax has not arrived. President Taft says: 


In times of great national need, however, an income tax would be of 
greut assistance in furnishing means to carry on the Government. 


What is a time of great national need, Mr. Chairman, in the 
affairs of a government? Is not this such a time? Why, Presi- 
dent Taft himself told us in his message that the deficit in the 
Treasury amounted to more than a hundred million dollars, 
and in this very bill we are now considering there is a provision 
for the issuance of $250,000,000 worth of interest-bearing bonds, 
bonding the property, the earning capacity, and the patriotism 
of the American people to this great extent, which bonds are to 
bear interest at the rate of 3 per cent. Is this a time of great 
need, with an empty treasury, a deficit of more than a hundred 
million dollars, and the issuance of bonds pending to this great 
extent? Let us strike out this bond issue, let us call upon these 
great fortunes, made by monopolies, trusts, and combinations, 
to bear some of the burdens of this great Government. Al- 
though it is not inquisitorial to inquire of the poor man how 
many hogs he has, how many horses he has—you are not in- 
quisitorial then—but when you approach a man with a mighty 
fortune, you are inquisitorial when you ask him what he has, 
[Applause on the Democratie side.] But let us proceed. 


And the premium it puts on perjury— 


According to that objection, in order to keep the millionaires 
honest and keep them from committing perjury, we must allow 
them to go untaxed, because if we tax them they will swear to 
a lie about it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But let us examine this statement further— 


and it is not free from doubt— 


Mark the language 


It is not free from doubt how the Supreme Court, with its chan: 
membership, would view an income-tax law under such conditions. fen 
court was nearly evenly di in the last case, and during the civil 
war at sums were collected without judicial interference, and, as it 
was then believed, within the federal power. 


How many men are on the bench who were there when this 
income-tax law was declared unconstitutional, when one judge 
changed his mind between the setting and the rising of the sun? 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] How many upon that bench 
were for an income tax, and how many against it? How did 
they stand upon that case? Two of them were in favor of an 
income tax and two of them were against it who now remain 
upon the bench. Five new members are upon the bench, who 
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have been appointed since this decision. I believe that when 
this income tax again comes before our federal court they will 
declare it constitutional. President Taft says it is not free 
from doubt, and he is a great lawyer; but my sincere regret is 
that President Taft did not rise to the occasion and send to 
this House a message calling upon us to place upon the incomes 
of the rich, the corporations, and monopolies an income tax. 
[Applause.] 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEVENS], who was in 
consulation with the President, tells us that he will introduce a 
bill for an income tax. I asked him, Will you introduce it as 
an amendment to this bill?” “Oh, no,” he said, “we do not 
want to embarrass this bill.” Is it an embarrassment to a bill 
that taxes the poor man’s coffee, his sugar, his farming imple- 
ments, his clothes, and ali that he consumes—is it an embarrass- 
ment to that bill to provide an amendment taxing in some de- 
gree the mighty fortunes that pile up like Pelion on Ossa? [Ap- 
plause on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for an answer? 

Mr. JAMES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARDY. I wish, in my way, to answer that it is an em- 
barrassment to this bill tọ tax the rich, because this is a bill 
simply to tax the poor. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. JAMES. I entirely agree with the gentleman’s state- 
ment; it is a good answer. I was in hopes that it might come 
from the other side of the aisle in the same spirit as it was 
given by my friend from Texas. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly. y 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I want to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Kentucky, the House, and the country to the 
fact that what the gentleman has read from Secretary Tafts 
speech in Ohio in reference to an income tax is about what was 
in the Democratic platform of 1896; and for so declaring the 
Republicans and some Democrats criticised it as an assault on 
the court because we said it indicated that the court might 
change its opinion. 

Mr. JAMES. That is undoubtedly true. But gentlemen have 
observed the political events that have followed, and the Demo- 
cratic party stood out in the wilderness and advocated this 
doctrine when it was unpopular, and now the Republicans come 
along and try to advocate the same thing by innuendo, but not 
in the real spirit in which it ought to be incorporated into law. 
They promise, but never perform. You say you will present an 
income-tax law. When are you going to do it? Thirteen years 
have gone and no income-tax law has been presented. I want 
to say that one will be offered to this bill as an amendment, unless 
the machine of this House denies us this right by a rule, and 
you gentlemen will have an opportunity to vote upon it, and 
then we shall see how you will line up on this question. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. What I wanted to call attention 
to was the fact that what we did in 1896 was called an attack 
upon the court, and that we have been followed in that attack 
by men who are now chiefs in the Republican party. 

Mr. JAMES. Of course, nobody can attack the court except 
a Democrat. The Republicans can talk about the court any 
way they please and it is no attack; but if a Democrat says 
anything about a decision, it is a terrific assault on the integrity 
of the court. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

When you view this bill, up one side and down the other, it 
reminds me of the old lady who had the only spring in the 
neighborhood, and she always gave freely to everybody who 
came for water. She was most generous, and when the drought 
came on she was just as liberal; and finally the neighbors said: 
“She is such a good old woman and has never seen anything 
of the world, but has always so longed to see the ocean; we 
will make up some money and send her to the seashore.” They 
did so, and put her on the train, and she made the journey to 
the seashore; and as she stood looking out upon its broad, toss- 
ing, rolling bosom, a broad smile spread over her face, and she 
exclaimed, as she threw up her hands: “ Thank God, there is 
water enough for us all.” [Laughter.] 

And so it is with the trusts of the United States. As they 
gather about this bill, looking over its various items, seeing 
safely written upon its pages their continued license to steal, a 
broad smile spreads over their faces, as they throw their hands 
up and exclaim, Thank God, there is loot enough in it for 
us e ” [Laughter and continued applause on the Democratic 
side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Washington [Mr. 
CUSHMAN] is recognized. [Applause.] 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is with more hesi- 
tancy than usual that I rise this morning to add my few words 
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to this debate upon the all-absorbing topic of tariff revision. I 
do so rather from what I conceive to be a sense of duty than 


from any personal inclination. It is known to all my col- 
leagues on this floor on both sides of the Chamber that I am 
the “baby member” of the Ways and Means Committee—the 
committee having this important bill in charge. 

Speaker CANNON recently appointed me to this important 
place. It has been an observation of my life—frequently con- 
firmed by experience—that gratitude in this world usually runs 
in the inverse ratio to our deserts. The less capacity a man 
has for a place the more grateful he feels when he gets it. I 
merely allude, in passing, to this general trait of mankind, and 
in that connection state that my gratitude for this appointment 
can only be measured in the superlative degree. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

I felt when I received this appointment that I had been 
handed a larger portfolio than I merited. But I recalled that 
when I was a boy my father purchased a certain pair of 
trousers for me. And did they fit? Not on your life! No 
American boy ever had a suit of clothes bought for him that 
fitted him at the time. Those trousers hung around my 
emaciated form like a collapsed balloon, but dad said they 
would be all right, because I “was goin’ to grow.“ It may be 
that the Speaker of the House indulged in a similar fond antici- 
pation when he appointed me to a place on this committee. He 
may have thought that I “was goin’ to grow.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, the thanks not alone of the membership of 
this House but of the country at large are due to these older 
members of the Ways and Means Committee. They have 
labored hard and long to produce a bill that in their judgment 
will meet on the one hand the necessities of the United States 
Treasury, and upon the other hand the necessities of the con- 
sumer—and that contains provisions that maintain the doctrine 
of protection to American industries. 

My remarks on this bill to-day will be personal. By that I 
mean I do not presume to speak for the committee nor for 
anyone else save and excepting myself. 

I shall speak upon my own responsibility and according to my 
light, granting a similar privilege to all others. 

I was not appointed a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee until March 16, 1909. And it so happened that when I 
was appointed that that great committee had then been at work 
almost continuously for five months framing this lengthy bill. 

Immediately after my appointment I went to the committee 
room and was then advised by the older members of the com- 
mittee that the bill had been entirely prepared and was then 
ready to be introduced. I thought of the old Spanish proverb 
to the effect, “ When buying a horse or selecting a wife, shut 
your eyes and commend your soul to God.” [Laughter.] And 
the committee, in a sense at least, invited me to close my eyes 
and commend this bill to the tender mercies of this great House. 
I did so, and here we are. 

I make this statement in order that it may be understood in 
future days that while this bill in some degree reflects my ideas, 
I had no chance in the committee to attempt to make it in all 
respects what I think it ought to be. 

Before leaving that subject I would like to add that when as 
a brand new member I reached the Ways and Means Committee 
room the great Democratic leader of this House, my friend from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] paid me one of the most priceless and 
cherished compliments I ever received, and I shall cherish the 
memory of it all the days of my life. 

He came forward graciously, seized my hand warmly and 
shook it cordially, and then said with evident feeling: “And 
Satan came also!” [Applause and laughter.] 

When I consider the tariff-for-revenue views of that eminent 
gentleman as contrasted with my belief in the doctrine of pro- 
tection to American industries, I consider that quite a compli- 
ment. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF SORROW. 


I read, when I was a child I think it was, one of the fables 
of Addison, which he called the “ Mountain of Sorrow.” 

There was in those days, according to that fable, a god who 
was in charge of the destinies of the people. 

He was not the god Billiken, who is the “ God of Things as 
They Ought to Be,” but he was eyidently the god of trouble. 

Because the people were discontented, the multitude was 
murmuring. They were discontented, each complaining of his 
individual trouble or burden. And the god called them together 
one day in a great valley in the mountains. He invited each 
sorrowing son of Adam to lay aside his own particular burden 
and frolic all day unhindered and unhampered. 

Each laid off his particular sorrow, his misfortune, or his 


affliction, and the pile rose like a great mountain in the midst 
of the plain. 

The old women threw away their wrinkles and the young 
women their freckles; one laid down his sickness and another 
his deformity—and one man cheerfully added to the heap as his 
contribution a quarrelsome wife. 

After they had frolicked all day and evening came the god 
informed them that each must return to that pile and pick up 
and carry away not necessarily the burden that he had laid 
down, but one burden, either his or another man’s. 

That sorrowing throng walked round and round that aggrega- 
tion of human misery, and finally each one picked up and car- 
ried off with him the same individual sorrow and burden that 
in the morning he had laid down. 

That fable was destined to teach us that heavy as our own 
burden seems it may in reality be no heavier than that which 
our neighbor carries. 

If I should attempt to apply that fable to this tariff revision 
trouble of ours, I should certainly confer upon the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PAYNE] the distinction of the title rôle, and 
designate him as the “ god of trouble,” because we are all mur- 
muring at him, and each of us claiming that the burden which 
his bill casts upon us is heavier and more grieyous than that 
borne by any other. 

When I think of the mighty lumber and coal interests of my 
State and the thousands of people depending upon those indus- 
tries for bread, and think of the provisions of this bill regard- 
ing those industries, I confess I think my burden is heavier 
than that of others. 

But perhaps if each of the 391 Members of this House were 
given a chance to lay down his own particular complaint and 
take instead the troubles of another, it might be that, like the 
people in the fable, each sad son of Adam might pick up again 
his own particular burden. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many embarrassments surrounding 
the formation of any tariff bill. 

It is even a gigantic task to comprehend a tariff bill after it 
has been framed. As I stand here to-day trying to discuss this 
bill I feel like one trying to grasp a globe larger than his hand 
could hold. 

There are some provisions in this bill which do not meet my 
views, chief among them are the provisions regarding lumber 
and coal—and also hides. 

I shall before I sit down probably make some adverse criti- 
cisms relating to several schedules of this bill. I trust that in 
so doing I will not be considered discourteous, or unfair to my 
fellow-members on the Ways and Means Committee. I do not 
intend to make any unjustifiable onslaught on this measure. 

The only reason that justifies any man in rising to speak on 
this or any other bill is that he may give expression to his 
honest views. If we all sit here and conceal rather than express 
what we believe, then our deliberations become a mockery and 
a failure. 


If I criticise some of the provisions of this bill I want it 
understood that I still have a great and high regard for all 
the members of the Committee on Ways and Means who have 
labored so hard on this measure, not for the benefit of any 
particular section, but for the benefit of the entire country. 

The framing of a tariff bill is surrounded with difficulties 
and embarrassments that are not understood by all the people 
of this nation at large. It is not easy to revise the tariff and 
produce a perfect bill. 

Thomas B. Reed once said: 

Did a rfect tariff bill ever exist? Oh, yes. Where? Why, in 
our mind, of course. Ever y has a perfect tarif bill in his mind, 
ut unfortunately a bill of that character has no extra-territorial juris- 

diction, 

[Laughter.] 

THE HOME BY LARAMIE PEAK, 


I had an experience in my youth that I think illustrates some 
of the difficulties that surround the building of an American 
tariff. 

The present populous and thrifty State of Wyoming twenty- 
five years ago was a sparsely settled territory possessing a few 
towns that struggled on with the ambition to be cities, possess- 
ing many frontier settlements, each surrounded with a fringe 
of empty tin cans, a horizon of sage brush, and an unlimited 
destiny. [Laughter and applause.] The great Laramie Plains 
stretched out on the bosom of that broad domain like the open 
hand of the Infinite. Along the northern border of these plains 


rose the Laramie Mountains, and from out the surrounding and 
lesser hills rose old Laramie Peak standing like a mighty senti- 
nel upon the horizon. 
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A quarter of a century ago, a lad in my teens, barefooted and 
footsore, I walked across those plains and toward that old 
mountain peak that seemed to beckon to me when I had nowhere 
else to go. 

Underneath the shadow of that majestic mountain my mother, 
my brother, and I built our little cabin home. It was only a 
eabin built of logs, but it sheltered hearts as pure and hopes 
as exalted as ever existed beneath the sweep of the Almighty 
stars. [Applause.] 

But it is not of those things that I intended to speak; but I 
do want to refer for a moment to the building of that cabin, 
because I think it points a moral and adorns a tale. That struct- 
ure in my judgment to-day constitutes the eighth wonder of the 
world. Certain it is that on all the wide bosom of the planet 
it has no counterpart, because the ordinary dwelling is rectan- 
gular in shape and the opposite sides and ends are of the same 
length. Not so with that structure. There were four of us 
who builded that cabin—one to each side—and each fellow made 
his own particular side of the length he thought it ought to be 
without any reference to the length that the other fellow was 
making his side. [Laughter.] And when we got through and 
took the exact measurements we had a cabin that was 164 by 17 
by 224 by 24 on the ground, and sloped up at different angles 
and dimensions as it rose toward the roof. 

Jack and Jim and brother Ed and I were the four workmen 
who builded that mighty structure. And for the past quarter 
of a century each one has contended that it would have been a 
monument of architectural perfection and a dream of symmetrical 
beauty had it not been for the other three fools whose lack of 
sense spoiled it. 

But, sir, there it stands on the hillside to-day, hospitable but 
hideous. It is a monument to the fact that when four men 
start to build a house that the final product will be a composite 
photograph of the brains, or lack of brains, of all of them. 

And the same thing, my friends, is true of a tariff bill. We 
have here in this House 391 boss carpenters, each with a tariff 
broadax, who will whittle and chop away at this measure to 
their hearts’ content, taking orders from no one else. And then 
we have 92 eminent gentlemen in the Senate, at the other 
end of this Capitol, and after we have finished with the bill each 
one of them will hew away at it unrestrained by anything save 
the fear of God and the approaching election! [Laughter and 
applause.] 

And thus it sometimes happens, sir, that when the American 
Congress after a fierce and prolonged struggle brings forth a 
so-called “ finished tariff bill” and sets it up on the hillside for 
the inspection of the American public it is found to be like 
that little cabin out in the valley of the Laramie Mountains—a 
little out of plumb. [Laughter.] 

The tariff question is a practical question. Why? Because 
the adjustment of our governmental revenues and expenditures 
is a practical question. 

One of the nation’s chief sources of revenue is the tariff—that 
is, the duties levied on imports. Therefore the tariff is the 
thing which to a large extent fixes the amount of our govern- 
ment revenue, and it will continue to be a source of argument 
and controversy- as long as that system of raising revenue 
continues. 

There are theorists and dreamers of dreams who say they 
expect to live to see the day when the tariff question shall be 
removed from the domain of American politics. 

So long as our revenues are derived from the tariff, just that 
long will the tariff question remain a live issue in American 
politics, 

American politics with the tariff left out would be like peach 
pie without any peaches, or like the play of Hamlet with the 
melancholy Dane omitted. 


I AM A PROTECTIONIST. 


Speaking for myself, sir, I am a protectionist, without any 
qualifying adjectives. I am not only a protectionist, but a high 
protectionist. 

I believe in the protection of American industry and the pro- 
tection of American labor—yes, I believe in it like the heathen 
believes in his idol. 

That may sound a little strange in these degenerate days, 
when a great many men don’t seem to have any fixed convictions 
on any subject but act like human weather vanes trying to 
point in any direction that the shifting breeze of popularity or 
prejudice may temporarily indicate. 

When I say that I am a protectionist, I thank my God I don't 
have to apologize to anybody for that belief. I can plant the 


feet of my faith on the pages of my country’s history. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Time and again in experience, and by the light of history, I 
have seen the industries of my nation flourish under protection, 
and I have seen them fade under free trade—or tariff for 
revenue only, which is another name for free trade. 

If a man is a genuine protectionist he believes in protection 
all the way through—and not in spots. A genuine protectionist 
wants the industries of his own region protected, and is willing 
to grant that same right to other people and other industries. 

Frequently you will hear a man say, “I am a protectionist, 
but I am in favor of free lumber,” or “ I am a protectionist, but 
I am in favor of free hides.” The man whose Republican con- 
victions are not any deeper than his selfishness is not a protec- 
tionist. The man who wants his own industries protected, but 
who is willing to leave his neighbor’s industry naked to the 
competition of the world, is not a Republican; he is just a com- 
mon political cannibal, willing to eat up his neighbor. 

For the man who really believes in protection, I have the 
greatest admiration. 

For the man who honestly believes in free trade, I have at 
least respect. I do not agree with him, but I respect his con- 
sistency. 

But for the spotted animal who wants his industry protected 
and his neighbor’s industry left naked to the industrial winds of 
all the world, I have neither admiration nor respect. 

The two great achievements of the Republican party in its 
political lifetime have been, first, the settlement and adjust- 
ment of those vexed questions which grew out of the great civil 
war—now happily forgiven if not forgotten; second, the build- 
ing of a great and prosperous industrial system under the pro- 
tecting wing of an American tariff law. 

If you take away from the record of the Republican party all 
the splendid fruits that have grown under its system of protec- 
tion, you will find but little left. 

The Democratic leaders may rail about the system of protec- 
tion and promise grander returns to the laboring man under 
their chosen plan, but there is an old saying that “the proof 
of the pudding is in the chewing of the string.” The promises 
of the Democratie party have been infinite—but where are its 
performances? 

I have heard a number of eminent gentlemen on the Demo- 
cratic side of this House speaking in the last few days in behalf 
of a tariff for revenue. I heard the young gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] deliver one of the most finished and 
beautiful orations I have heard in many a day. As a literary 
product, pure and simple, I am willing to add my leaf to the 
wreath which the Democrats of this House laid at his feet 
when he concluded. 

But as a historic justification of the policy and the perform- 
ances of the Democratic party it was as empty as the seashell 
which sings in your ear from sheer emptiness. 

My Texas friend spoke feelingly of two Democratic free-trade 
laws which had vindicated themselves in operation. What 
two laws were they? He spoke of the acts of 1824 and 1847! 
The last of those laws was enacted sixty-seven years ago. Has 
the Democratic party no history since sixty-seven years ago? 
My young friend does not appear to be an old man, and yet I 
marveled much at two things: First, how he was able to re- 
member so accurately the effects of a tariff bill that was enacted 
some thirty years before he was born, and, second, how he could 
so utterly forget the Democratic Wilson bill that was enacted 
during his lifetime. 

He appealed to the imaginations of men. I appeal to their 
recollections. He sought to vindicate a theory. I refer to a 
demonstration. He wandered in the realms of fancy. I turn 
the pages of history to recently recorded facts. 

In 1894 we tried the same policy that is to-day advocated by 
the free-trade or tariff-for-revenue side of this House, and tke 
question rises before us to-day, “How did your theory work 
when you tried it last?” It was a humiliating failure. 

Well, we have the same country here now that we had then; 
we have the same people that we had then; we have the same 
industries that we had then; we have the same soil beneath us 
and the same sky above us. If it did not work then what makes 
you think it will work now? [Applause.] 

I regret that there seems to be growing up in this country a 
disposition on the part of some of our Republican brethren to 
drift away a little from the doctrine of protection. 

That same disposition was manifest in this nation just before 
the last Democratic victory. Their victory was due then more 
to our weakness and vacillation than to the strength of their 
own cause. Are you going to help create a similar result again? 
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What the Republicans of this nation need to-day more than 
they need all things else is to have their faith renewed. 
There is an old saying that “the blood of the martyr is the 


seed of the church,“ By that it was meant that the blood of 
the persecuted strengthened the faith of the living. The church 
was stronger after the sacrifice than before. 

If I might paraphraze that old saying I would exclaim that 
“the destruction of American industries is the seed of Repub- 
licam faith.” 

In other words, some Republicans seem to require a disas- 
trous demonstration of Democratie doctrines about every ten 
ag gaa years in order to strengthen their faith in their own 

elief. 

So far as I am concerned I don’t need to have my faith half- 
soled. My memory is still working. 

I have certain fixed convictions, and one of those convic- 
tions is in favor of a high protective tariff law, and on that I 
am willing to plant my feet and go up or down with it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Some man asks, “ Well, how high ought protection to be?” 
My friends, you can not figure out in degrees or percentages 
how high a tariff ought to be. In my judgment an American 


protective tariff ought to be high enough to protect the indus- | 


tries that it was built to defend; and no tariff wall, however 
altitudinous, that has that object in view has any terrors for 
me. 


I was raised on the farm. We had a breachy“ old mare in 


those days that was in the habit of jumping into the corn field. 
We started in to raise the height of that rail fence. We raised 
it from five rails to six rails, but that did not stop her; we 
raised it from six rails to seven rails, but that did not stop 
her; we raised it from seven rails to eight rails, but that did 
not stop her; but when we added the ninth rail we reached 
the limit of her vaulting capacity. For the purposes of pro- 
tection, had that fence been one rail less, it might as well 
have been “a painted ship upon & painted ocean.” [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

The way to build a tariff wall is to build it high enough to 
protect. I knew a man once who fell into a cistern. He was a 
very tall man. He was 6 feet tall. Now, the water in that 
cistern was only 6 feet and 2 inches deep, only 2 short inches 
over his head; but he drowned as effectually as if he had 
been dropped into the depths of the unfathomable ocean. 
[Laughter.] 

You talk about lowering the tariff wall by degrees or per 
cents, You may only lower the tariff on a given article 2 per 
cent, but that 2 per cent may be like the last two inches of 
water in that cistern—just enough to destroy. And when you 
lower a tariff wall enough to destroy an American industry, 
the blood of that industry is on your hands. 

I say these things in order that it may be understood that I 
have not lost either my faith in protection nor my courage in 
proclaiming what I believe. 


STICK TO THE DIET THAT AGREES WITH YOU. 


In its inception in America the protective tariff found its 
justification in the fact that it built up our infant industries. 

In its maturity the protective tariff finds its justification in 
the fact that it is the mightiest single instrument in this nation 
for maintaining the prosperity of all classes and all sections of 
our common country. 

Some men will say, “Well, I did not object to it when our 
nation was young, but how long are you going to continue to 
protect these industries?” 

Let me tell you a little story that answers that question: 

A few years ago I had a very fierce attack of indigestion. I 
had been eating all kinds of truck that no human stomach 
should ever try to assimilate. In the midst of my troubles I 
went to a doctor who put me on a yery simple diet of rice and 
boiled eggs and brown bread and fresh beef, etc. 

I soon got into first-rate shape again. And then my old appe- 
tite returned. I longed to eat plum pudding and fruit cake; 
I had a hankering for hot mince pie, and the contents of the 
seductive chaffing dish—that tastes so good going down and so 
bad coming up. 

Finally one day I spoke to the doctor and said: 

“How long do you expect me to keep on this diet you have 
prescribed for me?!“ 

He said to me: “ Young man, don’t you think it would be a good 
idea for you to stick to that diet as long as it agrees with you?“ 

And I say to the American people that it will be an almighty 
good idea for us, as a nation, to stick to the protective tariff as 
long as it agrees with our welfare and our prosperity. 


And when men tell you that protection does not agree with 
us as a nation, ask them to point out to you some other national 
diet that when tried agreed with us better. 

Some of these free-trade notions are like the contents of the 
chafing dish—they are fair to look upon, but are followed by 
terrible results when absorbed into the system. 

Men will talk about things being “cheap” and being dear.” 
Did it ever occur to you that the two terms “cheap” and “ dear” 
are relative terms and not absolute? Nothing im this world is 
dear at any price if you can procure it with financial ease. And 
nothing in this world is cheap at any price if you haven’t got 
the money to get it. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

My beloved friend from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] appealed in his 
speech to the farmer and the laboring man, because he said he 
wanted them to have an opportunity to get things cheap. 

To my mind that argument constitutes the fundamental and. 
underlying weakness of the whole Democratic theory. You go 
to the man who is receiving high wages, when employment is 
abundant and industry universal, and you say to him, “ My 
friend, the only trouble with you is you have to pay too much 
for what you buy. You vote the Democratic party into power 
and we will scale down the price of what you have to buy.” 

You leave that man under the delusion that while you are 
sealing down the price of everything which he has to buy, that. 


‘his own product and his own wages shall remain alone and un- 


disturbed on the high scale they occupy. 

He votes you into power, and then he discovers that you do 
reduce the price of what he has to buy 50 per cent, but at the 
same time you have reduced his ability to buy it 100 per cent. 


. [Applause.] 


You say you are going to bring down the price of products 


and the price of living. How are you going to doit? The price 


of products in all free countries on earth rests upon the price of 
Iabor—because it is labor that makes the product. The only 
kind of a country on earth where the price of labor does not 


control the price of products is in a slave country where labor 


is unpaid. When labor is high, the things that labor produces 


| are likewise high—they are bound to be. Lou talk about keep- 


ing down the price of commodities without lowering the price 
of labor. 

It was old Archimedes who once said that given a fulcrum on 
which to rest his lever he could move the world. When you 
attempt to adjust your lever to bring down the price of living 
expenses and commodities, there is only one fulcrum on earth 
upon which you can rest that lever, and that is the price of 
Tabor and wages. 

And when you rest your lever on that fulerum, for every inch 
you pry down commodities you will lower labor two inches. 
[Applause.} That is the place where your philosophy lands you. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the aisle have talked unceas- 
ingly upon what they choose to call the iniquities of this Payne 
tariff bill. 

Gentlemen, let me ask you where is your bil? Have you any 
bill here that you propose as a substitute for it? It is am easy 
thing for a man to stand up and make an onslaught on some+ 
body else’s bill. It is an easy thing to criticise, but it takes 
genius to create. And I say to this nation to-day, that it would 
be a most interesting contribution to the political literature of 
this nation to have printed side by side in deadly parallel 
columns exactly what bill you gentlemen propose as a substi- 
tute for this bill. 


TWO PICTURES OF PACIFIC AVENUE. 


My Democratic friends, you are always telling the American 
people what you are going to do for them in the future when 
you get into power and revise the tariff. Why don’t you tell 
the American people what you did do to them when you were 
last in power and did revise the tariff? 

I have lived in the city of Tacoma, in the State of Washing- 
ton, since and before the year of 1894. 

In the year of 1894 the Democratic Wilson free-trade law was 
working in this country—and it was the only thing in the nation 
that was working. 

Pacific avenue is the main business street in my home city. 
And there rises in my mind two vastly different and contrast- 
ing pictures of that great avenue. 

Every time I walk down Pacific avenue in these good days 
my mind harks back to those old Democratic days of 1894. 

In those days, in the gloom and the silence of that desolate 
and all but abandoned highway, no sound of genuine progress 
stirred the stillness. 

The only hammer that was heard in those days was the ham- 
mer of the sheriff, who with remorseless haste was foreclosing 
not only the property equities but the human hopes of men. 
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To-day along that avenue I can hear the eyer-increasing hum 
of established commerce, mingled with the click of the builder's 
hammer repairing old and building new structures in a frantic 
effort to keep pace with the nation’s increasing business and 
prosperity. 

Permit me to remind you that this mighty change was not 
wrought by that much-heralded Democratic panacea, “The 
free coinage of silver at 16 to 1.“ [Applause.] 

In 1894 the only industrial (?) demonstration that occurred 
along that avenue was when Jumbo Cantwell, with the left 
wing of Coxey's industrial army,” passed that way—and the 
echo of their misguided tread resounded through empty build- 
ings and amidst deserted market places. 

To-day along that dear old avenue I see a mighty throng 
of my countrymen, so many and so busy that they elbow each 
other off the pavement and into the street in an effort to get 
along. The sides of that street are lined with stores full of 
things to sell, and the middle of that street is filled with people 
who have money to buy. [Applause.] 

Permit me to remind you that the idiocies and idiosyncrasies 
of the Democratic party did not produce these great results. 

In 1894 honest but hungry men fought each other and cursed 
their country because of the misunderstandings born of those 
desperate days. 

To-day the toilers of America, in peace and plenty, look out 
upon an industrial field of more work and better wages than 
mankind has ever known before. 

Permit me to remind you that William Jennings Bryan is not 
responsible for that mighty industrial resurrection. 

In the midst of these distressing scenes and disheartening 
days there came to us as a Nation a voice sounding from the 
midst of our industrial wilderness, 

It was the voice of William McKinley. That voice reached 
the ears, touched the hearts, and moved the understanding of 
the American people. He had God-given sense enough to know 
that you can not legislate a nation into wealth by cutting in 
two the purchasing power of the money. 

His voice sounded like a bugle call across a field of strife 
whereon the battle had been all but lost. 

Ah, sir, that bugle call sounded a distinct double note. It 
sounded retreat for those politicians whose false policies had 
brought disaster to this Nation and its people. But it also 
sounded a grand forward movement for Americans all along 
the line. 

Once again the unnumbered millions of our countrymen formed 
into the ranks and battalions of labor’s peaceful army and 
moved out again to occupy the vast and fruitful plain of 
American industry. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WEISSE. I am glad the gentleman says his country is 
in such great shape. According to Bradstreet’s reports for the 
last two years the total failures have been $679,000,000, against 
$533,000,000 in two Democratic years. [Loud applause on the 
l side.] Is that difference the result of the Dingley 


Mr. CUSHMAN. I have not examined the figures the gentle- 
man refers to. I do not know whether they are correct or not; 
and, to my mind, they would not prove much if they were con- 
ceded to be correct. 


Let me give the gentleman a few instances that do not deal 
with capital, but deal with labor conditions. We have heard a 
great deal of talk in these last two years about Republican 
panic and the depressed conditions that existed. I confess I 
have failed to see it. 


Last fall in the city of Spokane, in the State of Washington, 
in September, 1908, I noted the following signs along the street: 


Wanted.—Enaville, on Idaho Northern: 10 teamsters, $2.25 per day; 
15 trackmen, $2 per day; 25 laborers, $2 per 77 7 
Wanted. — Idaho Northern Electric Road: 10 teamsters, $2.25 per 


day. 
Wantea.—10 men for surfacing, free 225 82 per day. 
Wanted.—5 men east to-day, free pass, $2 per day. 
Wanted.—2 men for brickyard, $2 per day. 
Wanted.—5 steam-shovel laborers, free pass, ship to-day, $2 per day. 


Wanted.—3 yard men, S per day. 

Wanted.—Extra gang, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, $2 per day, 
company work, fare advanced. 

anted.—10 spikers, See Milwaukee and St. Paul, $2.50 per day. 

Wanted.—Government ditch, Montana: 15 teamsters, 25 cents per 
hour; 10 scraper holders, 25 cents per hour; 10 wood choppers and 
6 laborers, $2.25 per day. 

Wanted.—Plasterers wanted, union wages. 

Wanted.—Plane men, $3 per day. 

$2.50 per day. 


Wanted.—15 railroad spikers, 
nters’ helpers, $2.25 po day. 
lose in, 


Wanted.—Car 
Wanted.— Mil , $35 and board. 


Wanted.—Lumber piler, $3 
Wanted.—3 — abo ey? 


est, $2.25 
Wanted.—4 cable men, $2.25 per 
Wanted.—6 pitmen, $2.25 per day. 


Now, can the gentleman refer to any condition similar to 
that when he and his party were in power? And if that 
is the condition of the laborer in this Nation, with the oppor- 
tunity to work, what significance have your figures? 

Mr. WEISSE. If the gentleman will allow me, I will answer 
his question. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I shall be most happy. 

Mr. WEISSE. I am glad that those conditions exist in the 
State of Washington; but according to labor reports 40 per 
cent of manufacturing American labor has been out of work 
for the last eighteen months. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. That is not true. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. WEISSE. There are thousands of them to be had, and 
all the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad is paying to-day 
is $1.25 to section men in Wisconsin; but instead of work- 
ing them nine hours as they did in 1893, they work them 
ten hours for the same wages. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Of course I am not familiar with the con- 
ditions that may exist in Wisconsin, but I can give the gentle- 
man a few facts regarding the conditions in the State of Wash- 
ington. The common labor that built much of the Pacific 
coast extension of the Milwaukee road was paid $2.50 per day— 
and they had trouble often getting laborers for that. I do not 
believe that the conditions to-day are quite so prosperous as two 
years ago; but when the gentleman attempts to make the 
country believe that the conditions now are similar to the condi- 
tions that existed when he and his party were in power, he 
has taken on his broad shoulders an almighty large job. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

There sits above and beyond all figures and statistics the 
common sense of mankind. When I went over this Nation in 
1894 the dominating feature of the human landscape was rags. 
Nearly every man had his American posterior ornamented with 
either a patch or a puncture—and sometimes both. [Laughter.] 
In the last few years I have traveled up and down this country 
lengthwise, sidewise, and otherwise, and I have scarcely seen 
an idle or a ragged man. Now, if the multitude of American 
laborers are being pressed and ground down the way you say 
they are, they are about the best dressed and best fed assembly 
of down-trodden patriots that I have ever seen. 

Occasionally in my home city of Tacoma on Saturday evening 
I take my wife and my mother and go down into the city and 
watch the throng along Pacific avenue. And I defy any man 
on earth who is a stranger in that city to tell from looking at 
that crowd by their clothes or any other way who is the banker 
and who is the artisan, who is the business man, or who is the 


machinist. They wear as good clothes as anybody, and they 
wear them as well as anybody. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 


Mr. WEISSE. The gentleman has not yet answered my ques- 
tion. Does the gentleman say that 40 per cent of American 
labor has not been idle? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I do. 

Mr. WEISSE. Then you deny the statistics. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I deny emphatically that 40 per cent of the 
men in this country are idle. I know itis not true. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WEISSE. Do you deny Bradstreet’s report that there 
were $689,000,000 worth of failures in the last two years of 
panic? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I have not seen the figures that the gentle- 
man refers to, but I have seen the country. There is an old 
saying that figures won't lie, but the converse of that is that 
liars will figure. I do not apply that to my friend, but I say that 
youcan juggle with figures and prove or disprove almost anything? 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman—— 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I would like to talk a little now, myself. 
I will be glad to yield to the gentleman a little later. 

Any man who walks abroad over this Nation to-day will find 
employment far more abundant than it was when your party, 
the Democratic party, was in power. You appeal to the Ameri- 
can laborer to-day with an imaginative condition. You display 
before his eyes some kind of a Utopian condition under which 
you say that wages shall be high and all other things shall be 
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cheap. That condition never has existed in six thousand years 
of the world’s recorded history and it never will exist. 

The conditions that the Republican party have created in this 
Nation in the past twelve years are not only recorded on the 
pages of industrial history, but, what is more, they are en- 
shrined in the grateful hearts of 90,000,000 American people. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 


PRICE OF REPAIRING THE COTTAGE. 


Now, then, my friend from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] has spoken 
very feelingly about his desire to have the price of commodities 
and living expenses and lumber come down, but the gentleman 
never raised his voice to congratulate the laborers of this 
country on the fact that wages were high. If anybody ever 
hears of a leading Democrat in this Nation congratulating some- 
body because wages are high, industry universal, and employ- 
ment plenty, please wire me at once at my expense. [Laughter 
and applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, then, it is not very often that I have occasion to hire 
a man to do some work, but once in a while I hire a man to do 
something that I am too lazy to do or can not do myself. There- 
fore if I refer to a few prices that have come within my per- 
sonal observation I trust you will not consider it egotistie on 
my part. I only refer to them because they have come within 
my personal observation. 

In the city of Tacoma, my home, I purchased a little cottage, 
which I have decorated with a mortgage—and other permanent 
improvements. [Laughter.] I have had occasion once or twice 
to have a few repairs and changes made on that dwelling. Let 
me quote you a few prices. 

That cottage is not much bigger than a railroad box car, but 
a short time ago when I wanted the outside of it painted it cost 
me $98, all right. But I am not complaining about that, because 
I like to see people get paid for what they do. 

I concluded that I wanted the two front rooms repapered. 
What we call the“ large“ room in our house is about 9 by 11 
feet. [Laughter.] It cost me $54 to get those two front rooms 
repapered just the same. Am I complaining about it? Not at 
all. I like to see people get paid for what they do. 

A little later I concluded that I wanted our dining room re- 
tinted. The dining room in my palatial mansion is about 8 by 9 
feet. [Laughter.] But it cost me $40.20 to get it retinted. But 
I am not complaining. I like to see people get paid for what 
they do. [Laughter.] 

One day there was a piece of plaster came loose on the ceiling 
of my dining room, and, as God is my witness, that piece of 
plaster was not much bigger than the rim of my old slouch hat, 
but it cost me $5.50 to get new plaster put over that hole. 
I could have taken five $1 bills and almost covered the hole. 
{Laughter.] But I am not complaining. I am one of those 
individuals who like to see people get paid for what they do. 
[Laughter.] 

I wanted an extra doorway cut through the wall from the 
kitchen into the pantry. It was to be an open doorway—just 
a hole. It cost me $7.95 to have that hole made. But it wasa 
good-looking hole. [Laughter.] I never saw a better looking 
hole. [Laughter.] And I do not regret the money. And if I 
want another carpenter in the future, I will send for the same 
man. I am not complaining, because I am one of those peculiar 
individuals who like to see people get well paid for what they 
do. [Laughter.] 

I wanted a hot-water boiler moved from one room to another, 
and I subsidized a plumber friend of mine to the tune of $16 
for moving it. But I am not complaining, because one of my 
personal peculiarities is that I like to see people get paid for 
what they do. 

I had a wire fence built along one side of my lot; perhaps the 
fence was 90 or 100 feet in length. I paid a workman $53 for 
putting up that fence. [Laughter.] Well, I am not complain- 
ing. It is a good-looking fence, and I look at it every day. 
[Laughter.] I was glad to have it built, and glad to see the 
man who built it get paid for his work. 

You can’t hire a drayman with one horse and a dinky wagon 
in my town short of about $6 per day, or $4 for a half a day. 
I have paid that much, and I know. I do not regret the money, 
because I like to see people get paid for what they do. 

Last summer I walked out into the alley to the rear of my 
house one morning where I had had a wagonload of wood un- 
loaded. A man came along and told me that he had just got 
into town and asked me if he could split some of that wood 
and pile it in the woodshed. It was nearly 10 o'clock in the 
morning. I told him to go to work. He worked until noon, 
a trifle more than two hours, and I paid him for that $2 and 


gave him his dinner and offered him a pair of my old shoes, 
He took the $2, he ate the dinner, but he declined the shoes— 
because he said they were not as good as the pair he already 
had. [Laughter.] I never regretted the $2; I am glad I gave 
him his dinner, but I confess it did grind my pride a little to 
have that fellow refuse the shoes of a genuine “ statesman” be- 
cause they were not as good as he was in the habit of wearing. 
[Great applause and laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Well, I am getting along fairly well, and 
my time is limited, but what does the gentleman want? 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. How does the gentleman ac- 
count for the discrepancy between the $6 and $8 per day he is 
required to pay out there for labor and the advertisements he 
has just read for labor for $2 and $2.25 a day? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. There is no discrepancy between the two. 
In one case it was skilled labor and the other it was common 
labor. And in that connection I might remark at the very time 
I read those figures on the streets of the city of Spokane the 
Democratic party in that part of the State was trying to make 
a campaign by claiming that a panic was on, and nobody could 
get work. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman aware of 
the fact—— 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Oh, let me talk a little of the time. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman aware of 
the fact that the United States Steel Corporation in its report 
for the year ending December 31, 1907, shows that it has a total 
number of employees of 210,000, and that for the year ending 
December 31, 1908, it shows it had but 165,000 employees? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Well, what would all that prove if it is true? 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Does not that show there are 
a large number of men out of employment? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Not necessarily. I have never known a time 
yet in this Nation under the best of circumstances when wages 
were high and employment abundant, that some men were not 
claiming that times were hard and wages were low. If you find 
something in the report of the Steel Corporation that you think 
helps your side of the case, you are willing to give it full credit. 
And yet if on to-morrow some Republican should read some 
figures from that same report the Democracy would hoot and 
say it wasn’t worthy of belief. 

I refer to certain things that have come directly under my 
observation. You say that wages are low and that employment 
is scarce. These conditions now are far better than when your 
party was in power. I recall now one little incident that to 
my mind illustrates the difference between the conditions that 
exist now and the conditions that existed in the days of 1894-95. 
Within three blocks of my cottage there is a little meat market. 
My friend Geiger, who keeps that meat market, charges good 
high prices for his meat, too, but I never object, because I like 
to see people get good prices for what they sell. [Laughter.] 
I occasionally drop in there to buy a bit of meat. I dropped 
in there one Saturday night, and a laboring man came in and 
said to the butcher, “Cut me off a couple of slices of that 
porterhouse, medium thick, and take the change out of that,” 
and he threw down a $10 gold piece. I saw that same man go 
into a meat market in that same town in 1895 and ask for a 
dime’s worth of liver on credit. [Applause and laughter.] You 
ean talk all you want to about the conditions that have existed 
under your party and mine. I tell you that the laboring man 
of this Nation has traveled a mighty distance since the Demo- 
cratic party was last in power. He has traveled all the way 
from a dime’s worth of liver on credit to a dollar’s worth of 
porterhouse for cash—and that represents a mighty and an un- 
measured distance on the chart of domestic economy and 
national prosperity! [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 
Friis WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, is it not a 

et 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Chairman, I regret that I must decline 
to yield, because—— 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that there are 
thousands of men trying to get meat on credit to-day? 

Mr. CUSHMAN, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be dis- 
courteous to my friend, but I must insist upon using a little of 
this time myself. Many gentlemen have spoken recently on his 
side of the Chamber and said many things I did not agree with, 
but I did not continually interrupt them. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
I thought he had yielded. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I did not yield. 


Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. I certainly beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon. 
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Mr. CUSHMAN, I do not mean to be discourteous, but my 


time is limited. 
THE AMERICAN FARMER AND THE TARIFF. 


Mr. Chairman, a good many things have been said about the 
farmer’s prosperity in this Nation, and it has many times been 
stated that a protective tariff does not help the farmer. That I 
deny, and if my observation and my experience goes for any- 
thing I can prove it. 

In the first place what does the farmer do? He raises crops. 
What for? To sell. To sell to whom? Wot to sell to other 
farmers, because they are engaged in the same kind of industry ; 
they are his competitors and not his customers. The farmer 
raises products to sell to other people engaged in different kinds 
of industries. His customers are the clerks in the stores; 
the laborers on the railroads; the laborers in the factories; 
the workmen in the mine, and the men who work in the 
sawmills, and all other men in the Nation who do not raise 
products. 

Therefore the price of the farmer’s products are high when 
all these men are at work and are on a pay roll, because 
they are then buying the farmer’s products. A laborer may 
be just as hungry when he is “broke” as when he has 
money, but his custom lacks profit. The laborer must have 
- money or he can not buy. He must have work or he hasn’t got 
money. 

Now, then, it has been by reason of the fact that our fac- 
tories have been running, that the mills have been running, 
that our mines have been running, that all our men are em- 
ployed, that wages are high, that employment is plenty, that 
industry is universal—these are the things that have made the 
prices of the farmer’s products high. 

That is what makes eggs in my town worth 50 cents a dozen. 
That is what makes butter worth 45 cents a pound. That is 
what makes a spring chicken no bigger than your fist and 
mostly neck and pin feathers worth 65 cents. [Laughter.] That 
is what makes strawberries worth 20 cents a box—and the 
bottom of the box is a good deal nearer to the top than it is 
close to the bottom. [Laughter.] That is what makes Uncle 
Tom’s old brood mare, 16 years old and blind as a bat, worth 
$100 in gold. I have been buying some of the farmer’s products 
in the past few years and I know the prices that I have quoted, 
because I have paid them; but I am not complaining, because I 
like to see people get well paid for what they produce. 
[Laughter.] 

I also had some knowledge and some experience with the 
price of the farmer’s products in the State of Washington in 
1894 and 1895. You could buy horses in that State then, good 
sound horses, that weighed 900 pounds for $15 per head. You 
can absolutely sell a fat hog to-day in my State for more than 
a small horse would bring in those days. Eggs were then 
worth about 8 cents a dozen. I saw strawberries offered for 
sale in those days on the streets of Tacoma 9 boxes for 25 
cents, but mighty few people were eating strawberries in those 
days at any price. 

Oh, there does not anybody need to sit up nights worrying about 
the condition of the American farmer these days. He is laying 
away the gold coin with every revolution of the sun, and at the 
same time the price of his farm land is soaring into the sky 
until an acre of good farm land is worth more than a city lot. 
[Applause.] 

My friend from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] has been talking on this 
floor about cheap things. He wants the price of lumber to be 
cheap so the laboring man and the farmer can build homes. 
Mell, we had cheap lumber in this Nation in the years of 1894 
and 1895—the cheapest lumber that was ever known in recent 
years. Did people build homes in those days? Oh, no; they not 
only did not build new homes, but most of them lost the homes 
that they had already built. [Laughter and applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Ce you think that it is an ideal condition when things are 
eap? 

Horses were never so cheap in the world before as they were 
then—but everybody went on foot. [Laughter.] 

Food was never so cheap as it was then—but everybody was 
hungry. Clothes were never so cheap—but the whole human 
landscape was patched and ragged. And the free-trade party 
was never so cheap as it was then—because nobody wanted it 
at any price. [Laughter and applause on the Republican 
side.] 

I tell you that high wages is a sign of good times. It is the 
wage scale, and not the price list that is the barometer of a 
nation’s prosperity. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


THE AMERICAN TARIFF ON COAL. 


I want to talk for a few moments on the provisions of this 
bill that relate to coal. As I said in the beginning, if I raise 
my voice against some of the provisions of this bill, I do so 
because I feel it is my duty to my constituents and to the 
mighty coal industry in my State of Washington. 

Anthracite coal is now and has been on the free list for many 
years—no tariff at all on anthracite. 


The present tariff under the existing Dingley tariff law on 
bituminous coal is 67 cents per ton. 


As far as the coal traffic is concerned, we can practically elim- 
inate all the rest of the world from our consideration except the 
United States and Canada, because the largest amount of coal 
that comes into the United States comes from Canada, and the 
largest amount of coal that goes out of the United States goes 
to Canada. 

Therefore, it becomes important, first, to understand what 
the law of both countries is regarding coal, and, second, to 
understand what the conditions are in each country. 

The American tariff on bituminous coal is 67 cents per ton. 
Neither Canada nor any other nation can ship a ton of coal 
into the United States without paying a tariff of 67 cents. 

The Canadian government maintains a tariff on all coal 
imported into Canada, but it has two different rates. The 
Canadian government levies a tariff of 53 cents a ton on all coal 
coming into Canada, except in the case of coal coming into 
Canada from some other British possession, and then the tariff 
is 35 cents a ton. 


So much for the laws of the two countries as they now exist. 

Now, the American Congress can not change the Canadian 
law. That is beyond our reach. 

But the Payne tariff bill, which we are now considering, 
proposes one very important change in the coal tariff. Section 
524 of this bill relates to bituminous coal, and it leaves the 
tariff at 67 cents per ton, with the following proviso: 
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There are two very important things to bear in mind regard- 
ing this provision: First, whether coal comes into the United 
States free or with a tariff of 67 cents a ton depends on circum- 
stances. Second, the “ circumstances” which settle this matter 
are (under this bill) left in Canadian hands and not in Ameri- 
can hands. The Canadians, by repealing or refusing to repeal 
their 53 cents a ton coal tariff, can make this bill work either 
way they want it to. 

I do not complain of a provision of that character where the 
advantages derived will correspond in degree with the ad- 
vantages conferred, but it is a dangerous provision to insert in 
a bill when the other fellow has the chief advantage. 
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The only other portion of the world from which the United 
States imports any amount of coal worth mentioning is from 
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British Oceania, which consists of Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand. 

The figures during these last five years show that we import 
from British Oceania about one-fifth to one-tenth as much coal 
as we do from Canada. We practically export no coal from the 
United States to British Oceania. 

The chief reason why we import any coal from Australia and 
these other islands comprising the group of British Oceania is, 
that vessels which are bound from Australia to the United 
States for cargoes of any description can carry coal as ballast 
for the ship, instead of any other substance of worthless dead 
weight. 

Now, where are the main coal deposits situated, both in Can- 
ada and in the United States? 
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I desire to call the attention of the committee to this map of 
the United States and Canada. I regret that it is not a better 
map, but I prepared it with some haste. 

The black spots on this map indicate the chief coal deposits, 
both in the United States and in Canada. The chief coal de- 
posits in Canada are in Nova Scotia—away over here on the 
northeast coast. About three-fifths of all the coal produced in 
Canada is produced in the Nova Scotia mines. The only other 
deposits of coal in Canada of any magnitude or importance 
(which are now developed) are clear across the continent in 
British Columbia, quite near to the Pacific Ocean, and also— 
as you will notice—quite near to the northern border line of the 
United States. These mines produce nearly all the remainin 
two-fifths of Canada’s coal, ; 

When you look at that map you will notice that the great 
central portion of Canada between Winnipeg and Montreal is 
far removed from the Canadian coal deposits on both the At- 
lantic and the Pacific coasts. Coal is a very heavy commodity 
and transportation charges are necessarily high, and, therefore, 
freight rates always control in the coal trade. 

Look again at this map, and look now on the American side 
of the line. Notice the black spots in Michigan, in Ohio, in 
Pennsylvania, and in West Virginia, which indicate the prin- 
cipal coal deposits in the eastern portion of the United States. 

You can see at a glance that those black spots on the American 
side are a great deal nearer to the great central portion of Canada 
than are the black spots in Nova Scotia. You will at once say 
to yourself, “ Why, American coal is a great deal nearer to 
central Canada than Nova Scotia coal.” You are right. The 
deposits of American coal are a great deal nearer to the coal- 
consuming population of Canada than her own Canadian coal is. 

Briefly, those are the facts. Now, what are the results? The 
result is that to-day, in spite of the Canadian tariff of 53 cents 
per ton, American coal dominates the coal market of all central 
Canada. Our coal-mine owners in West Virginia, in Ohio, in 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan practically control the coal market 
now in central Canada. They do that because God Almighty 
placed American coal nearer to central Canada than Nova Scotia 
coal. Therefore we don't need to do anything to help the Amer- 
ican coal miner on the Atlantic coast and in the Middle States 
get into the Canadian market. He is already there with “both 
feet.” And the only place where the Nova Scotia coal competes 
with our coal is along the New England coast and down as far 
as Boston. 

If this bill is passed with the coal provision in it as it is 
now written, it will accomplish one thing: It will enable the 
American coal-mine owner on the Atlantic coast and in the 
Middle States not only to continue to dominate the Canadian 
coal market, but it will give him 53 cents a ton more for his 
coal in Canada (providing Canada accepts the proviso and re- 
moves her 53-cent tariff in order to have our 67-cent tariff re- 
moved). 

Some one will say, Well, I don't see that American interests 
are injured by this proposal.” If the United States extended 
no farther west than the Mississippi River, I am free to con- 
fess that, as far as I can see, this bill would be in the interest 
of the American coal miner and coal-mine owner. 

But I think I can prove to you that the effect of this pro- 
vision will be to sacrifice absolutely the American coal interests 
on the Pacific coast in order to give an additional advantage 
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to the American coal interests on the Atlantie coast—which 
they don’t need or require. I think I can prove that statement. 

Look at the map again. Away out here toward the Pacific 
coast the coal mines on the American side and the Canadian 
side are both near the international boundary. As you look at 
the map you will say to yourself, “ Well, the conditions on the 
Pacific coast seem nearly balanced.” It does not appear that 
way to the eye on the map. s 

It will at once become apparent to you that any slight advan- 
tage possessed either by the Canadian or the American will give 
the lucky possessor of that advantage complete control of the 
coal market of the Pacific coast, on both sides of the interna- 
tional line. 

The facts are that the Canadian mine owners on the Pacific 
side possess not only one advantage over their American 
cousins, but they possess all the advantages. What advantages 
do they possess? I will enumerate some of them: 

First. Their coal lands are cheaper. 

Second. Their taxes are not so high. 

Third. The quality of their coal is better. 

Fourth. The formation of their mines require less work to 
mine a ton of coal. 

Fifth.: The wages for labor are less in British Columbia than 
in the United States. 

Sixth. The American coastwise shipping laws afford an addi- 
tional advantage to the Canadian in water shipping rates. 

Seventh. In some instances the Canadian has a cheaper rail 
rate to American points than the American has. 

Their deposits of coal in Canada on the Pacific slope are near 
our border line. They have a better quality of coal than we 
have. They have a better formation; it takes less work under 
ground to get out a ton of coal, and it takes less work on top of 
the ground to separate the shale from the coal, because they 
have more clear coal and less refuse. They also enjoy another 
advantage over us because the American coastwise shipping 
laws apply to us and do not apply to the Canadian. Every ton 
ef coal shipped from the State of Washington to the State of 
California must go in an American vessel, but every ton of 
coal from Canada can go to California in any kind of a vessel. 
It is a notorious fact that all rates on American vessels are 
necessarily higher. 

Why? First, the cost of building the boat fs higher, and, 
second, the cost of the labor employed in sailing the ship is higher. 

All of these advantages taken together have given the Cana- 
dian such a tremendous advantage that the American coal- 
mine owners in my country are to-day struggling for their very 
existence, even with the aid of the 67 cents per ton tariff on 
every ton of Canadian coal that comes over the border. 

If you take off that 67 cents per ton tariff, or place the 
Canadian. in a position where by his action he can force it off, 
and that action spells “ RUIN” in big letters for the American 
eoal-mining business in Washington, Oregon, Montana, and 
Wyoming. 

A large number of Asiatics at cheap wages are employed in 
the Canadian coal mines. No Asiatic labor is employed in the 
coal mines of the State of Washington. 

I quote the following significant sentences from Mr. F. A. 
Hill, an American, a coal-mine operator, who for the past twenty 
years has been familiar with all coal- conditions in the 
United States and in Canada—especially on the Pacific coast. 


Mr. Hill says: 
Removing duty on coal could not poms benefit the New 
England States to offset the loss to the Northwestern States. 8 


t 
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The Canadian coal fields lie in the extreme east of Canada, princi- 
pally in Nova Scotia; and @ extreme west on the western side of 
Alberta and in British Columbia. Pittsburg and the Middle 
fields from Montreal 
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Sir, knowing the conditions as I do, when I read this bill 
suspicion deepens into certainty that the provisions of this bill 
will trade off the interest of the western coal miner and coal- 
mine operator in order to give the eastern American mine opera- 
tors a further advantage, which they do not need. 

In what I have said thus far in these remarks upon coal 
I have spoken exclusively of the coal-mine operator and the 
coal miner. Some one might say that I had never thought of 
the consumers of coal in the United States, Indeed I have. 
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Forty years of life as an American citizen and ten years’ 
experience as an American legislator have taught me one lesson 
that I can not forget and that I do not want to forget. And that 
is that the interests of the consumer and the producer in Amer- 
iea are mutual and not hostile. 

There are 6,000 coal miners in my State of Washington. They 
make their daily bread by digging coal. Ah, yes, more than that, 
they have their families to support. On an average there are 
about four in the family. That makes 24,000 mouths to be fed 
in the State of Washington alone from this coal-mining industry. 

If you make 24,000 paupers in one State, don’t you think that 
that condition will be reflected in every other branch of human 
industry in my State? Indeed it will. 

When you appeal to the merchant and the business man and 
tell him you are going to give him cheaper coal, don’t forget at 
the same time to tell him that in the decrease of his business he 
will lose ten times as much every year as he makes on the de- 
crease in the price of his coal. 

That is universally the pathetic effect that all this miserable 
free-trade theory produces whenever it is put to the test. 

A burnt child dreads the fire and a wise man learns by ex- 
perience. My memory is still intact. 

On August 27, 1894, the Democratic Wilson free-trade bill 
went into effect. It remained on the statute book till it was 
repealed by the Dingley tariff law of July 24, 1897. 

The Wilson bill reduced the American tariff on bitumineus 
coal to 40 cents per ton. I lived in the State of Washington in 
those days and I know what the effect of that Wilson bill was 
upon our coal-mining industry. 

Many of our coal mines closed. The wages of all our coal 
miners dropped. Why? Because inside of ten days after that 
bill went into. effect British Columbia coal was selling on the 
streets of Seattle and Tacoma for less than coal mined in 
Washington State. 

Well, you may say, that was a good thing. But it did not 
work out that way. First, the Canadians pressed down the coal 
market to the point where the Washington State mines were 
obliged to close, and as soon as they closed the Canadian 
raised the price of coal to the American consumer. That game 
of hide and seek soon wore out the Americam coal-mine operator, 


because of the total advantage in the hands of the Canadian. 


In order to mine coal a mine operator must have 
a known market to supply and a reasonably steady demand for 
his product. He can’t operate a coal mine successfully on the 
plan of “now you see it, and now you don’t see it.” 

He can’t open his mine and run two days and then shut down 
for a week, and then open up and run two days more, and then 
elose for two weeks. 

Under the Wilson bill our mine operators struggled along as 
best they could until they lost heart playing a game where the 
other fellow held all the trumps. Then they quit. And imme- 
diately the Canadian raised the price of coal to the consumer. 
The result was our miners starved, our good money went to Can- 
ada, and the dear consumer still paid the same price for his coal. 


PAYNE ON FRED COAL-—-EMERGENCY, 


One of the triumphs of this session of Congress, I think, came 
to the gentleman from New York IMr. Payne] when he stood 
upon the floor here for two days and answered all comers from 
both sides of this Chamber who made attacks upon his bill. 

I think he made a wonderful defense of this bill, and I believe 
that his standing in this House rose immeasurably as the result 
of that speech. I know he rose in my estimation very greatly. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Therefore, do not deem if discourteous in me if I say that in 
reference to one or two of the schedules in this bill that the 
gentleman’s logic was a little faulty. 

When somebody attacked a schedule relating to a product in 
the State of New York as being too high, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Parner] said, with great warmth and vehemence: 
“We had to raise that to protect. the industry; we had to raise 
it in order to protect American wages; we had to raise it in 
order that these products might be produced in the United 
States.“ That sounded good to me, and I agreed absolutely with 
the gentleman. 

A little later on I raised the question of the necessity of pro- 
tecting the coal miners of the West and the. sawmill men of the 
Northwest, and he then said: “ We can’t do that, because we 
must consider the 90,000,000 consumers.” 

Mr. Chairman, those two answers taken separately are abso- 
lutely unassailable—but taken together they are absolutely 
irreconcilable! [Laughter.] I can take two bottles and fill 
them with different logic of that kind, and by refreshing myself 
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first from one bottle and then from the other, I can defend any 
tariff bill that was ever framed by anybody. 

Free coal is not a Republican doctrine to-day, and it never 
has been. 

I have detailed how when the Democratic party reduced the 
tariff on coal to 40 cents a ton that it ruined our coal-mining 
industry in the State of Washington. 

Now, here comes the Payne bill (which is supposed to be a 
Republican measure) and it don’t give our coal-mining industry 
as much consideration as the Democratic bill did. 

And yet my Republican brethren seem to be surprised that 
I am not throwing up my hat for that portion of this bill. 

When the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] who has 
charge of this bill was on the floor the other day when I ob- 
jected to the free-coal provision in this bill he said that coal 
was placed on the free list for a year in 1903, and intimated 
that I had never found it out. 

Indeed I remember it distinctly. I not only remember that 
in January, 1908, Congress passed a law placing coal on the free 
list for a year, but my memory of that transaction is so clear 
that I remember what the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Payne] said about that emergency bill at the time we passed it. 

Let me read you what he said 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I was just going to read a brief extract, and 
after doing that I will gladly yield to the gentleman. 

I read from the ConGressIonAL Recorp, Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress, second session, page 788, under the date of January 14, 


The bill under discussion was as follows: 

An act to provide rebate of duties on coal, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury. be, and he is hereby, authorized and required to make 
full rebate of duties imposed by law on all coal of every form and 
description imported into the United States from foreign countries for 
the period of one year from and after the passage of this Act. 

Sec. 2. That the provisions of paragra four hundred and fifteen 
of the tariff act of July twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
seven, shall not hereafter be construed to authorize the imposition of 
any duty upon anthracite coal. 

The bill was finally passed, it was approved by the Presi- 
dent January 15, 1903, and became a law. And it remained 
on the statute book in force for a year. 

Mr. Payne rose on the floor of the House as a Republican to 
support that bill. He said: 

As has been said, in the case of the Chicago fire, a rebate of all 
duties was granted upon everything used in building there except lum- 
ber; and in the case of the Eastport (Me.) fire a rebate of duties was 
granted upon lumber alone. Those cases were emergencies. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Richardson] says that we (the 
Republicans) are adopting Democratic doctrine. Why, no; to meet an 
emergency is not Democratic doctrine. 

You will note that the gentleman from New York was defend- 
ing that bill because it was strictly an emergency measure. 
Continuing he said: 


I simply want to know whether this bill is sufficient to meet the 
emergency in this case. 
* 0 . * . * 


* 

But we bring it forward simply as an emergency measure. 

And Mr. Payne then said—and please mark this well: 

We do not bring it forward as pad eigen, Paap ideas upon the ques- 
tion whether there shall be a duty on coal. e do not bring it forward 
with that idea, Mr. Speaker, because of the conditions upon the Pacific 
coast, because of the conditions in the State of Wyoming, because of 
the conditions where our white labor in the mines is brought into direct 
competition with the Chinese labor in the British North American and 
western possessions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Washington be allowed 
time in which to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would not ask for that. I 
do not think it would be courteous in me to ask for unlimited 
time, when there are many other gentlemen who desire to 
speak, and who can only secure limited time. I do not wish 
to be unfair to any other Member. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GARD- 
NER] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. CusuHMaN] have time in which to conclude his re- 
marks. Is there objection? No objection is heard, and the 
gentleman from Washington is granted time in which to con- 
clude his remarks. [Applause.] 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I thank the gentleman from Michigan for 
his kindness and the House for its courtesy. I will endeavor 
not to impose upon your good nature by prolonging my speech 
to an unreasonable length. 

Those remarks which I have just read were the remarks which 
my friend from New York [Mr. Payne] made on the floor of 


this House when we had before us for consideration the bill 


which was to place coal on the free list for a year. He said’ 


he brought it forward at that time merely as an emergency 


measure. Well, there is no similar emergency in this country, 


to-day. I have a high regard for that gentleman. But it does 
not lie in his mouth to question my Republicanism, because 
when I raise my voice to-day for a tariff on coal I am preaching 
the doctrine which he himself taught me. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

I am bound to say that it fills me with some alarm when the 
gentleman from New York even looks toward the Democratic 
side of this Chamber. He first repudiates a Democratic doctrine 
entirely. Then he accepts it temporarily on the ground of 
emergency. And then he swallows it whole. Which reminds 
me of the lines of the poet: 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
But seen too oft’, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


THE TARIFF ON LUMBER. 


Now, I want to speak for a few moments on the subject of 
lumber and in relation to the tariff. The present tariff on com- 
mon lumber is $2 per thousand feet. If this Payne bill in its 
present form shall become a law it will reduce the tariff on 
common lumber from $2 to $1 per thousand feet. 

The other day when I objected to this reduction the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Payne] said with evident feeling 
that I would better accept that reduction or lumber might go on 
the free list entirely. 

That reminds me of an incident that happened in the good 
old State of Iowa a good many years ago: 

On a very hot summer day there was a small boy hoeing 
potatoes in a farm lot near the roadside. A very fine, magnifi- 
cent looking gentleman rode by in a covered buggy with soft 
cushions. He looked over the fence at the boy who was per- 
spiring freely, and said: “Bub, what do you get for hoeing 
these potatoes?” 

And the boy said, “I get nothin’ if I do—and hell if I don’t!” 
[Laughter.] 

Well, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that that incident pre- 
sents a very graphic picture of the mental attitude of my friend 
from New York in reference to the lumber schedule. 

He proposes to give me nothing if I submit—and something 
worse if I don’t. : 

I asserted on this floor that the witnesses who came before 
the Ways and Means Committee and asked for free lumber did 
so because they expected to get timber in Canada and ship it 
into the American market for their profit. Therefore, I asserted 
that they were selfish, and had an interest in the matter. 

That argument of mine was answered very flippantly by the 
counter statement that the American lumbermen who were 
resisting the removal of the reduction of the tariff on lumber 
were likewise interested. The man who attempts to make that 
comparison of interest“ between these two classes of individ- 
uals either isn’t wise or he isn’t candid. 

My friends, if I wake up in the middle of the night and find 
a burglar trying to break into my house, I know that he is 
interested. [Laughter.] I don’t deny that. He is intent on 
stealing my property, perhaps infinitely worse, destroying my 
household. Of course he is interested. He has the interest of 
a rapist or a robber. 

But when I meet that invader at the threshold willing to lay 
down my life in the defense of my home, I admit that I am 
interested. Of course I am interested. But do you pretend to 
compare the interest which a man has in defending his own 
rights and his own home to the interests of a bandit or a 
brigand who is intent on despoiling another man’s home? 
(Applause. ] 

CONGRESSMAN KINKAID ON FREE LUMBER. 

Mr. Chairman, the Sixth Congressional District of Nebraska 
is represented ably on this floor by a gentleman from that 
district [Mr. KINKA]. 

I have known him for many years. Something like twenty 
years ago he and I were in a sense pioneers in that region. 
Therefore, I have the kindest personal feelings for him. 

Some of his political ideas, however, do not impress me in a 
similar way. He comes from a great prairie State where farm- 
ing is supreme, but where they have no forests of any great 
consequence, 

My friend is, or at least claims to be, a Republican, who be- 
lieves in protecting American labor and American industry. 

On the 22d day of February, 1909, that distinguished gentle- 
man put into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a very adroit and able 
speech, in which he freely admitted and feelingly portrayed the 
splendid benefits which had come to this Nation from the pro- 
tective tariff policy. He vowed that he was in favor of continu- 
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ing that protection on the products of the State of Nebraska— 
but he was in favor of placing lumber on the free list. 

The inconsistency and transparent selfishness of a declaration 
of that kind ought to defeat itself. 

The gentleman attempted to justify his inconsistent position 
by saying that protection was well enough when afforded to an 
“infant industry,” but that the lumber business had grown be- 
yond the stage of infancy. I wonder if the gentleman is willing 
to apply his own logic to his own industries. I find on the pro- 
tective tariff list to-day the following articles and items, all of 
which are produced in Nebraska, and which are on the high end 
of the tariff list—and none of these relate to an industry that 
is in its infancy: 

[At this point Mr. Cusuatan displayed on the floor of the 
House the following chart.] 


CHART No. I. Infant industries” of Nebraska. 
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This chart shows a few of the protected “infant industries ” 
of Nebraska. [Laughter.] 

Aules. Great Lord, nobody will contend that the raising of 
mules is an infant industry. [Great laughter.] 

People have been engaged in raising mules since the days 
when Balaam wandered with the Children of Israel and sad- 
dled his ass on the plains of Moab on this side of the Jordon. 
[Laughter.] 

Hogs, protected by a tariff of $1.50 per head. No well- 
informed man will claim that the raising of hogs is an “ infant 
industry.” People haye been engaged in that industry ever 
since the Biblical swine ran down the steep place into the sea. 

Sheep, protected by a tariff of $1.50 per head. The raising of 
sheep is not an “infant industry.” Men have been engaged in 
raising sheep since and before the days when Lot tended the 
flocks of Abraham on the plains of Canaan. 

Corn, protected by a tariff of 15 cents per bushel. The raising 
of corn is not an “infant industry.” People have been raising 
corn ever since Joseph went down into Egypt and cornered the 
corn crop in the days when there was no Sherman antitrust 
law to stay his hand or interfere with his enterprise. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That was wheat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUSHMAN. They called it corn. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They call it corn, but they do not 
know what they are talking about. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Well the Bible calls it corn. But if it was 
wheat instead of corn it is all the better for my argument on 
this bill, because wheat is protected by a higher tariff than corn, 

Poultry. I also see there is a tariff on chickens, 3 to 5 cents 
per pound. Now, the raising of chickens is not an infant in- 
dustry. People have been raising chickens on this planet since 
the cock crew after Peter had thrice denied his Master. 
{Laughter.] 

Now, if the eminent gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. KI NK Am] 
wants to apply the logic of infant industries to all the schedules 
of this bill, then he and his industries are off the map before 
we start, because his industries were old—indeed they were 
yenerable—before the world ever heard the music of a band 
saw or listened to the hum of a shingle weaver. 

Yes; I lived in Nebraska years ago. And there comes to me 
to-day, rising like a beautiful phantom from those broad and 
sunlit prairies, the most touching and beautiful memory of my life. 

In all the years that have intervened, when I have heard that 
prosperity had reached the old home in Nebraska, it filled my 
heart with joy and satisfaction. I was glad to learn that the 
gentleman and his people were all prosperous, 

I make no onslaught on his State or her industries, and it ill 
becomes him to make this onslaught upon lumber, the chief 
industry of my State. 

At one place in his speech the gentleman from Nebraska 
turned loose this wonderful piece of original wisdom. He said: 


“The manufacture of lumber, Mr. Chairman, has become overdeveloped 
because, as I contend, that when the consumption of any product is 
much greater than its production it is essentially overdeveloped as far 
as a resource to be continually drawn upon is concerned.” 
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To my mind that is the most remarkable specimen of dis- 
torted logic that I ever read. The ordinary man would say 
“that when the consumption of a product was much greater 
than its production” that that particular industry was under- 
developed and not overdeveloped. 

But, Mr. Chairman, a great many years ago I learned that 
when a person makes up his mind to do a thing that he wants 
to do, that he is not overparticular regarding the logie that he 
uses to justify his action. 

I recall the old fable of the wolf who stood by the stream 
when the lamb came down to drink. The wolf said to the lamb: 
“You have muddied the water that I am drinking, and I am 
going to eat you up.” The lamb replied: “ That can not be, be- 
cause I am standing in the stream below you and not above 
you.” Whereupon the wolf replied: “ Well, I am going to eat 
you up, anyway.” 

That fable did not state what kind of a wolf that was. 
But since I have discerned the great similarity of logic between 
the arguments of the gentleman from Nebraska and the logie of 
that animal, I am willing to bet that the animal mentioned in 
that story was a genuine Nebraska wolf. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. KINR Aw] in his speech 
made complaint because the price of lumber has advanced in 
the past few years. 

If the price of lumber has advanced any faster than the price 
of farm products, then the fact has escaped my attention. 

The people in his State are complaining because lumber pro- 
duced in my State is high in price. 

And the people of my State are complaining because the food 
products which we buy from his State are so high in price. 

In my town, Tacoma, Wash., I pay 50 cents for a dozen eggs. 

I pay 45 cents a pound for butter. . 

I pay 65 cents for a spring chicken, and other prices in 
proportion. 

My friend from Nebraska does not complain because the price 
of farm products have soared into the sky. On the contrary, he 
points to that as an evidence of our wonderful advance in pros- 
perity. 

But when the price of lumber goes up he thinks it is time 
that the Government should rise up and smite my industry. 

In the very next paragraph of his speech the gentleman from 
Nebraska said that lumber had not risen in any case 100 
per cent, then admitted that stumpage or standing timber 
had risen in many instances 1,000 and 2,000 per cent. 

This standing timber is what the sawmill man has to buy to 
make the lumber out of. 

And yet Mr. KINKAID complains that lumber had advanced 
from.64 to 77 per cent which was made from standing timber 
that cost the mill man an advance of 1,000 and 2,000 per cent. 

These statements which the gentleman placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD in his speech absolutely refute the very 
conclusions which he attempts to draw therefrom. 

He tries to make out that the price at which the millmen 
sell lumber is the thing that controls the price of standing 
timber, whereas it is the price at which the standing timber 
is held which fixes the price of lumber. 

Will the gentleman contend that it is the price of flour that 
controls the price of wheat? He knows that it is the price at 
which wheat is held that controls the price of flour. 

I would not for the world say anything bitter about my good 
friend from Nebraska. But if eyer there was a man who has 
a bad attack of twisted figures and inverted logic that man is 
the gentleman from the Sixth Congressional District of Ne- 
braska. 

The gentleman also complains bitterly of the rise in the price 
of lumber in the last seven years, but I looked in vain in his 
speech for any complaints about the rise in the price of farm 
lands in Nebraska during the same period. 

He puts into his speech a table showing the rise in the price 
of several kinds of lumber. 

His table covers a period from 1899 to 1906, which is a period 
of seven years. Let us examine this table of his, which is as 
follows: 


Advanced— 
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You will note that none of these lumber prices of which he 
complains have advanced ås much as 100 per cent in these 
seven years. 

How much, sir, has farm land advanced in price in the State 
of Nebraska? Mr. KINKA and I both lived in that region many 


years ago. I lived in Rock County, and that was part of the 
judicial district over which he then presided as judge. 

When I left Nebraska I went to the Pacific coast. I guess it 
was six or seven years before I wandered back that way for a 
visit. And when I got back to Rock County, Nebr., on that visit 
all my old friends told me how much the value of lands had 
risen since I had gone away; land values in that region have 
advanced 100, 150, and in some cases 200 per cent. 

J have never complained because the price of farm lands and 
farm products in the State of Nebraska have soared into the sky. 

I do not begrudge the people of Nebraska one whit of the 
prosperity they have enjoyed. I hope it may continue and 
increase. 

Why, then, does my Nebraska friend attack the chief industry 
of my State, the product of which has not advanced in price as 
rapidly as much of the farm lands in his own State? 

Now, if the values of farm products and farm lands have 
increased about as much as lumber has increased in the same 
time, then it is manifest that the farmer has no just complaint. 

I desire at this time to exhibit another chart, which is as 
follows: 


Values of farm produce and stock at the farm. 
[ Yearbook, Agricultural Department, 1907.] 
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You will see by examining that chart 
years during which gentlemen complain that lumber has ad- 
vanced that there has also been a wonderful increase in the 
price of the farmer’s products. These have not been “seven 
Jean years” for the American farmer. 

There was (as shown by my former chart) no increase in the 
price of any kind of lumber in these seven years that reached 
as much as 100 per cent. Wheat increased 41 per cent; corn 
increased in price 44 per cent; oats increased in price 71.6 per 
cent; hay increased 31 per cent; and mules—I ask particular 
attention of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], for I 
am talking about his product now—mules have increased about 
109 per cent in price. 

Now, then, I ask any man to look these two charts in the face 
and then say whether the price of lumber has risen unfairly 
and out of proportion to other products in the United States— 
including the products of the farm. And I also call attention 
before I leave this chart to the fact that not only the price of 
farm products has risen, but the price of farm land has risen as 
well. This chart shows the advance in the price of farm prod- 
ucts during seven years, but it only shows the advance in the 
price of farm land in five years. That is because the Agricul- 
tural De t only take the farm values once in five years— 
and the next date will therefore be in the year 1910. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I understand the gentleman to 
say that there has been a great increase in the value of farm 


products. Let me ask the gentleman if it is not true, and if 


statistics do not show the faet, that, for the ten-year period 
beginning 1895 and ending in 1904, as compared with the 
ten-year period just before that, the total loss to the farmers 
of this country in the six great cereal crops was great enough 
to pay half the national debt? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. No, sir; I do not have any such under- 
standing. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I say the statistics of the Census 
Department will show it, and the gentleman can find them. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. It is a matter of notorious and common 
knowledge among all men that, in recent years, the price of all 
farm products has advanced wonderfully. I said a while ago 
it is possible to juggle with figures and prove almost anything. 
During the very period the gentleman has mentioned we have 
had all the outward evidences of prosperity, and during that 
time the price of farm products has been so high—— 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I repeat the statement, that dur- 
ing the ten-year period referred to the loss to the farmers by 
depreciation in the value of the six great cereal crops alone, as 
compared with the average price for the ten years next preced- 
ing, was half enough to pay the national debt. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What was the period? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 1895 to 1904, compared with the 
ten-year period preceding. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I will frankly say that I never heard that 
statement before, and without intending any reflection upon the 
gentleman I do not believe it to be the fact. It is the common 
knowledge of all men that shortly after 1894—about 1897—all 
prices in this Nation began to rise, and rose very rapidly all 
the time up to 1904, and past that date. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman says from 1894 to 1904. 
Now, in 1896 I sold, as well as the rest of the farmers in Ne- 
braska, corn at 9 cents a bushel, but it has been four or five 
times that high since. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Yes; and we sold shingles in the State of 
Washington at from 80 to 90 cents a thousand, and they are 
about twice that high now. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A few years ago, under a Republi- 
gn administration, we burned corn in Nebraska and Kansas for 

el. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I have lived in Nebraska for the last 
twenty-two years—from 1887 up to the present time—and we 
have never burned corn at all, notwithstanding that it went as 
low as 9 cents a bushel. [Applause on Republican side.] 

PRICE OF HOGS ADVANCES FASTER THAN PRICE OF LUMBER. 


Mr. CUSHMAN. I would like to show you at this point the 
newspaper advertisement of an Iowa lumber yard that to my 
mind is the most convincing argument that I have seen on this 
question of the price of lumber. 

Here is the newspaper advertisement: 


PRICE OF THE FARMER’S HOGS ADVANCES FASTER THAN PRICE OF LUMBER. 


[Columbus Safeguard, the leading newspa of Louisa County, W. 
Whetstine, editor, Columbus — Iowa.] z. * 


YES, LUMBER IS HIGH, BUT LET THE PORKER FIGURE A LITTLE FOR YOU. 


When everything was 
cheap it took two big fel- 
lows like me, 325 pounds 
each, at 3 cents buy 
1,000 feet of lumber. 


Now it only takes two little fellows like 
225 pounds each, to buy the same 1,000 feet. 


You can better afford to build a good house or barn now than then, and 
it will please 
Reangy & ELiason 
to load the lumber. 

Mr, Chairman, Columbus Junction, Iowa, is a little city 
located on the Iowa River in Louisa County. I have been 
familiar with that town and ifs people for the past thirty-five 
years—as the town is near my grandmother's farm. 

The Columbus Junction Safeguard is a weekly newspaper 
that has been published in that town for thirty years or 
more. The town is located in the midst of a typical 
Iowa farming community. The farmers haul their produce 
into town and sell it for top-notch prices, and then sit around 
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and “cuss” and discuss because the price of lumber has gone 
up some, 

Reaney & Eliason run a lumber yard in that town and sell 
lumber principally to the farmers. 

The picture which I haye displayed was the paid advertise- 
ment of these lumber-yard men in the newspaper. And I assert 
that this hog picture answers most convincingly the farmer’s 
complaint that the price of lumber is advancing faster than the 
price of farm commodities, because the farmer can get more 
lumber now for a given amount of pork than he could when 
lumber was somewhat cheaper—and pork was a great deal 
cheaper. 

The farmer, of course, wants the price of hogs to stay up 
where it is now, and at the same time he wants the price 
of lumber to come down. What a dream! What a reverie 
that is. 

THE DOG WHO LOST THE BONE. 


Mr. Chairman, a great many years ago when I was a child in 
school in my primer there was a picture of a dog crossing a 
stream with a bone in his mouth. 

There was a story about that picture to the effect that the 
dog saw in the water the reflection of that bone and he grabbed 
for the bone he saw in the stream and he lost the bone which 
he had in his mouth. 

Let me say this to the Representatives on this floor of the 
great prairie States, some of whom are being urged by their 
constituents to vote to take the tariff off lumber: 

Your constituents are now possessing a great boon in the way 
of the mighty trade which they enjoy with the lumber-producing 
regions of the United States. 

If they think they can reach out with one hand and take 
the duty off lumber, thus destroying the prosperity of the 
lumber industry, and at the same time not feel the disas- 
trous effects of that action in the price of their own prod- 
ucts, they will wake up to find what a mighty mistake they 
have made. 

I do not make the comparison in any offensive sense, but like 
that historic dog they will wake up and find out that they 
grabbed at a shadow which they saw, and that they lost the 
substance which they had. 

Great God, it seems to me that our Nation has existed long 
enough and that we have all lived long enough to have learned 
by experience that we all enjoy prosperity together, or we all 
suffer depression together. 

Whenever any man or any Representative stretches out his 
hand to drag down his neighbor’s industry he may be sure that 
sooner or later he will find his own industry engulfed in the 
common ruin which he himself has created. 

Let us not start in then to crucify one another. Let us pro- 
tect with an adequate measure of protection every legitimate 
industry of every section of our beloved country, and we will 
all march along the blessed highway of prosperity keeping step 
together. 

Before leaving this chart I want to call attention to the fact 
that during this same time the price of farms and farm build- 
ings has increased enormously. 

Now, do you contend seriously on this floor that the price of 
other products ought to go up, the price of labor ought to go 
up, the price of everything the sawmill man has to buy should 
go up, and at the same time the price of the only product on 
earth that he has to sell ought to be coming down? There 
ean not anybody on earth proclaim a policy of that kind and 
defend it with his brains. You may appeal, gentlemen, to the 
passions and prejudices of men, and that, to my mind, is one 
of the most unfortunate phases of the discussion about lumber. 
There never have been more honorable men engaged in any 
branch of American business, nor in any branch of manufac- 
ture, than the men who are engaged to-day in making lumber. 
They come to us in the State of Washington from all over 
the Union; they have in their veins your own blood; they came 
from Michigan, from Minnesota, and some from Nebraska, and 
some from the far away South, and when you rise on this floor 
and attempt to inflame the minds of the people against the 
men who are manufacturing lumber I say to you beware, you 
are sowing the wind and you will reap some day the whirl- 
wind. 

Some day a spasm of popular reform will attack your par- 
ticular industry, and then the seeds of discord and malice which 
you have sown will spring up like the crop that grew from the 
dragon's teeth to annoy you. Men have endeavored to make 
the American people believe that the American lumberman is 
a kind of monster, like Attila, the Hun, who boasted that the 
grass never grew where the foot of his war horse had trod. 
It isn’t true. [Applause.] The American lumberman is not 


an agent of devastation. If any gentleman on this floor 
knows of any way to manufacture lumber without cutting 
down trees, I wish he would put that information on rec- 
ord, [Applause.] It is necessary to a certain extent to de- 
stroy a forest in order to create lumber. Let me call attention 
to another thing. 

Whenever a forest reserve is created, that takes off the market 
the timber that is in that forest reserve. I know that it does 
not do that theoretically, but I know that it does so for all 
practical purposes, because I live in a State more than one- 
quarter of the total area of which is a forest reserve. Yet men 
have stood upon this floor on one day and thrown up their 
hats and applauded when a million acres were put into a forest 
reserve, and they were in favor of that, and the next day when 
the price of lumber went up they yelled against that. In 
other words, they yell to-day in favor of a certain policy 
and they will cry out to-morrow against the logical effects of 
the policy they yell for to-day. Could anything be more incon- 
sistent? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman one question, not for the sake of controversy, but 
for the sake of information, because I really don’t know much 
about the thing. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is not the whole theory of this con- 
servation of forests built up on what is supposed to be the fact 
that they are going to cut and market the timber in a scien- 
tific manner, preserving the crop of young timber, whereas 
they claim on the other hand that the way that timber 
is cut and marketed now it is a great waste of the young 
trees? I am not defending anybody. I am asking for informa- 
tion solely. A 

Mr. CUSHMAN. That is unquestionably true that that is 
the theory, and I regret to say from my own observation it does 
not work out in a very practical way in my country. I con- 
cede that it was conceived with good ideas and intentions. 
Practically I fear it will not work out for this reason: When- 
ever you go into the forests in my State and cut down large 
quantities of trees, it will be found that they stand very close 
together. The foliage is heavy, it makes a heavy mass of shade, 
and that protects the hillside. Almost invariably, after logging 
operations haye been carried on, a fire will break out in that 
district, and it will sweep through that region, destroying every- 
thing that is left, dead tops, young trees, and old trees. Men have 
claimed that the Forest Service prevented and stopped forest 
fires. I am frank to say I believe they do the best they can, but 
I have lived in that State for twenty years, and no man ever 
lived that stopped a forest fire in my State. You may pre- 
vent a man from building a camp fire and thereby prevent 
a subsequent fire that sweeps through the forest, but when 
that forest fire once starts, it rages until Almighty God 
puts it out with the rains or the combustible material gives 
out. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is not part of their theory this: 
That by their system, whatever it is, they use up carefully these 
tops that produce the forest flres and thereby do the very thing 
that you say can be done to prevent them? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. They try to, and I pay to them the meed of 
my praises by saying they are trying to accomplish what they 
can, but you can not go into an immense forest of heavy trees 
interspersed with small trees and fell those big trees without 
crushing and destroying many of the smaller ones. Further 
than that, experience shows that while many of these hillsides 
have been devastated in that way the remaining timber does 
not grow nearly as well as it did when it stood in the natural 
shaded condition, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I understand perfectly well, and 
know it to be true, what the gentleman says about one big tree 
breaking off the tops of half a dozen little ones. Is it not also 
true that these men that are running these forest reserves have 
prevented fires to a large extent? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. They have prevented some fires by posting 
notices warning campers to be careful about building fires. They 
have posted these notices all through the woods, and they haye 
had a good effect. To a certain extent, I think, they have 
lessened the building of fires, but they never stopped one after 
it got well under way. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. One other question. Is it not true 
that this same system they are trying to introduce into the 
United States has been practiced in Germany and France and 
some of the old countries in Europe for more that a century, and 
that they have more timber now there than they had when they 
started, notwithstanding the fact that they have cut a supply 
of timber all of the time. 
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Mr. CUSHMAN. That is largely true. The difference, how- 
ever, is this: There is no comparison between a country the 
size of this and a country the size of Germany or France. If 
we had a forest service in this Nation that could take care of 
all the forests, prevent all fires from starting, or stop them after 
they were started, we would have a pay roll in this Nation 
that would stagger human imagination. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Suppose we did have a big pay roll. 
If the paying out of that money on the big pay roll not 
only preserved the timber, but increased the timber supply, 
would not we get back the money that we pay out on the pay 
roll? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. If that policy did increase the supply of 
timber, it would be of some benefit. But I am very skeptical 
about the forest policy of this Nation as it is now administered 
increasing the timber supply or bringing down the lumber 
price. 

We are spending millions of dollars every year now on our 
national Forest Service—but the price of lumber is going up 
instead of down. Unless we go into the forest-raising business 
on a tremendous scale the population of this Nation is bound to 
increase faster than the timber supply. 

The timber in the western part of the United States, with 
which I am familiar, grows somewhat slowly, of course. And 
yet I recall one instance that proves to my mind that the tim- 
ber supply of this Nation is not in as grave danger as some 
men imagine it is. 

When I was in the city of Aberdeen, in my home State of 
Washington, one afternoon last summer a friend of mine, Ed 
Benn, took me to witness a ball game. The ball ground was in 
a little valley surrounded by a sort of natural amphitheater of 
hills covered with green forest. As we sat on the “bleachers” 
my friend called my attention to one point of timber. He said, 
“Mr. CUSHMAN, the timber was cut off that point about forty- 
five years ago; I call your attention to it now.” There stood a 
number of magnificent trees, some of them I guess as large as a 
foot and a half thick, that had grown up during the lifetime of 
one man. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will my colleague yield, 
although I dislike to interrupt him 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. In regard to the conserva- 
tion of the forests, I wish to remind my colleague of this con- 
dition, in regard to the question propounded by the gentleman 
from Missouri, that the conditions are different in our State 
from anywhere else perhaps in the world in that respect. After 
you cut out a portion of the timber in Washington in many 
districts, perhaps it is not true in all, the timber grows so thick 
after a portion is gone the rest of it is very apt to be blown down 
by the wind, and that is especially true in regard to the hemlock 
which is mixed with cedar and fir. Everywhere you cut out the 
cedar and fir the hemlock will not then stand of itself, 
as it is a tall tree and slightly rooted and the wind blows 
it down, and and the only conservation of the forest in 
my country is you cut it off clean as you go. If you do not the 
wind and fire destroy it. I know that it is not the condition 
in other portions of the country, but that is true in regard to 
Washington. 

Mr. REEDER. I would like to say to the gentleman, if he 
will permit me, that I have been looking into the forest con- 
servation matter somewhat and I find that Switzerland, for 
instance, is making a clear profit of $5 an acre on their forests 
after seventy-five years of care of their forests. They are 
spending about $4 an acre in caring for their forests. Of course 
such care would make an immense pay roll in the United States, 
but we could well afford such a pay roll in this country to take 
care of our forests if we could make the same net profit as the 
Swiss do, for with our great area of forests and consequent 
greater expense we would yet have enough clear profit from our 
forests alone to run this Government without even the sale of a 

stamp. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Well, the forests of this country, a certain 
portion of them, would reproduce themselves, I think, within 
fifty or sixty years. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. They do down South in twenty years. 

Mr. REEDER. I understood the gentleman from Maine, now 
dead, one of our colleagues, stated that they secured timber in 
northern Maine, when it had been used over—of course they 
used it when it was rather small—in twenty years. I do not 
think there is any question but what we will in a short time 
learn how to use our forests as has been suggested, so that we 
will make an annual profit on the forests, and I am very much 
in favor of using all the lands for the forests that are not fit 
for anything else. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I think the gentleman is correct. I want to 
call attention 


Mr. STANLEY. Will my friend yield to me for a question? 
I very much dislike to interrupt him. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Certainly. 

Mr, STANLEY. Can the gentleman from Washington give me 
the figures as to the comparative rate of destruction by fire 
between government reservations and the rest of the forests of 
the country—private lands? 

Mr: CUSHMAN. No, I can not, and the figures even if ob- 
tainable would not shed any light on the controversy for this 
reason: When the Government created the reserves they went 
into the States having the largest remaining forests and took 
into their reserves those portions of the States where the heavi- 
est timber remained. For instance, there is a map of my State 
of Washington [displaying map of State of Washington]. The 
green patches on the map show the forest reserve. There is 
over one-fourth of the entire area of my State in the forest 
reserve. ‘These areas are largely areas that have never been 
cut over, where the forests are green in their virgin form, and 
there is less danger of a fire breaking out there than there is in 
the areas that have already been cut over, leaving the dead tops 
and other brush. It may be there have been less fires within 
the Government forest reseryes than outside of them. If so, 
Almighty God is responsible for that condition, and not the 
United States Forest Service. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, if the gentleman will permit, the 
figures produced by the Conservation Commission did show 
that there had been a great saving in fire losses. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Let me say this to my friend from Ken- 
tucky: I do not like to impugn anyone’s veracity, and I be- 
lieve that the agents of the conservation service were honest 
in their compiliation of those figures. But I have had 
some experience with forest rangers, and the chief func- 
tion that some of those gentlemen have is to send con- 
tinual reports to Washington City proving the absolute 
necessity of their being continued on the pay roll. They put 
out a good many fires in their imagination that they never put 
out actually. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, well, we all can discount their 
statements to a certain extent; but it is hardly an answer 
to a statement of figures to say that a man does not tell 
the truth, unless the gentleman himself can present opposite 


figures. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I do not think the figures would show up as 
the gentleman contends in my State. When a forest fire starts 
it does not pay any attention to an imaginary line. When a 
forest fire is raging and comes up to a place where the Forest 
Service has drawn an imaginary line, the line does not deter it 
for a minute. As the old colored fellow said about the train 
when a man asked him if it stopped at his town, he said, 
„Boss, she didn’t even hesitate.” [Laughter.] That is the 
way of a forest fire. When a forest fire starts in our State it 
does not even “hesitate” when it reaches the line of a forest 


reserve. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman from Washington permit 
a question? 

Mr. CUSHMAN, I will. 

Mr. FORDNBEY. In one of the President's messages during 
the last session of Congress it was stated that 50,000,000 acres 
of forests in this country were burned over every year. When 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot appeared before the Committee on Ways 
and Means I asked him if that was not a misprint. He said 
that it was not, but that it meant all of the country that had any 
forests. Now, the fact is, gentlemen, that there is less than 
8,000,000 acres of land in the United States stripped of its tim- 
ber each year for the purpose of lumber. What the President's 
message meant is that in the Southern States longleaf pine 
burned over every year without any injury to timber at all, and 
the area burned in that manner was taken in in those figures. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I thank the gentleman for the sugges- 
tion. Bearing in mind that I must not detain the House 
too long—— 

Mr. STANLEY. I have in mind another question that I 
would like to ask the gentleman. I do not care to throw any 
bouquets at a trust, but I have been advised that the Inter- 
national Harvester Company has tried an experiment in for- 
estry, and it might be valuable both to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. CusHman] and to the Forest Conservation 
Commission, if I am correctly advised. They have a forest 
reservation of their own on the Mississippi River, extending up 
and down that river for about 30 miles and containing an 
enormous acreage. What it is I am not advised definitely 
enough to give it. It is enough, however, to supply the 
immense demand of the International Harvester Company 
with all the wood that it uses in its vast business. It is 
in charge of the most expert foresters in the world. They 
cut over that reservation every forty years—that is, they 
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have calculated that at the end of forty years they will have 
cut over it. 

With each succeeding cutting they leave a more magnificent 
forest than before, by a system of careful selection and preserva- 
tion of the young timber. I am also advised that in the ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years that they haye had charge of this vast 
area, containing both hard-wood and coniferous forests, they 
have never failed either to prevent or to put out a forest fire of 
any consequence. I would like for the gentleman to advise me 
whether or not these statements are correct. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I am not familiar as the gentleman is with 
the conditions to which he refers. I will say that the conditions 
in the western part of this country, in my State of Washington 
and the State of Oregon, are far different. 

I am not impugning the people of our forest service when I 
say that they can not put out a forest fire in my State. It can 
not be done by anybody. Men have no idea of the tremendous 
magnitude of those trees, and of the density of the undergrowth. 
When a forest fire once starts, you might as well attempt 
to take hold of the tail of a cyclone and control it as to con- 
trol a forest fire in our State. It simply burns until it 
burns out. 

Mr. STANLEY. One other question, Mr. Chairman. Does the 
gentleman refer now to hard wood or to coniferous wood? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I refer to the pines and the firs in our 
State. We have practically no hard woods there. 

Now, I want to conclude my remarks in a reasonable time, 
and I refer to the chart that I have here. 


A tariff picture of the sawmill man. 
WE he sells: 


mmber.__--.--.---------On free list. 
What he buys: Payne bill tariff. 
En ile -...45 per cent. n 


— POE OE 

Si other saws . 25 per cent. 
Belting— 

Cotton and rubber 30 per cent. 

Leather for 5 per cent. 
U fo eS 45 per cent. 
eiatchets— 45 per cent. 
* t a. 

chalns . cent per poun: 

Small chains Iz cents per pound, 
Iron One ROSS EAA ITO. cent per pound. 
Rope 2 cents per pound. 
H: ee eee es 
Emery wheels 25 per cent. 
Fire hose 15 cents per pound. 


I want to state in the first place that across the top of this 
chart I have written “A tariff picture of the sawmill man, 
what he sells and what he buys.” I am aware that lumber is 
not placed on the free list in the Payne bill. But I am aware 
that there are many men in this House that think that lum- 
ber ought to be placed on the free list in the Payne bill, 
Therefore, I haye drawn this little chart to give you some 
kind of an idea of what situation the lumberman would 
be left in if lumber were placed on the free list. You can 
not expect 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does that chart give the ad 
valorem on machinery at 45 per cent? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Forty-five per cent. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have paragraph 468 of the 
Payne bill— 

eee mowers, horse aka euleiatota a 
— gins, 15 — ad valorem. ci 

Is that only sawmill machinery? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I refer only to sawmill machinery. This 
chart, when it says “lumber on the free list ”—I am aware that 
lumber is not on the free list in the Payne bill in its present 
form, and it is not expected to put it on the free list, but I 
draw this chart in order that men on this floor may have some 
kind of an idea of the situation the mill man would be in if 
his product is placed on the free list. Lumber is the only thing 
he produces. It is the only thing he has got to sell. And out 
of the price of his product he must secure the money with which 
he buys everything that goes into his industry. He must buy 
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his machinery and his food supplies and everything of that 
kind. Look at this chart and you will see everything that a 
sawmill man has to buy is on the high protective tariff list. No 
man could look that chart in the face and vote for free lumber 
without his check mantling with the blush of shame. [Ap- 
Dlause.] 

I do not ask for anything unfair here; I only ask for the same 
measure of protection of our industries that I am willing to 
afford to the gentleman from Kentucky in his. 

Mr. SHERLEY of Kentucky. When “the gentleman from 
Kentucky“ asks for protective duties for something because it 
is in Kentucky, then he will be willing to accept the gentle- 
man's statement. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I do not think the gentleman will do that, 
because he does not belong to the same political school that I 
do. I am fond of the gentleman from Kentucky, which State 
is famed for fair women, fast horses, and fine liquor. They tell 
me, sir, they produce whisky in Kentucky so fine that a man 
has to shut his eyes when he takes a drink, because if he looked 
at it it would make his mouth water, and that would spoil the 
drink! [Great laughter.] 

Now, then, gentlemen, I call your attention, not only to the 
ordinary tariff duties that are imposed here, but to the extra- 
3 duties that are imposed on everything the sawmill man 

s to buy. 

Mr. STANLEY. While the gentleman is talking about pro- 
tection of Kentucky industries, I want to remind him that that 
same whisky cheerfully stands a tax of $1.10 a gallon, that 
horses have been put out of business by the operation of law 
and I am not complaining of that—and that Kentucky women 
will never ask for any protection until the angels in Heaven 
oe g beauty contest against them. [Great laughter and ap- 
plause. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. To all of which I cheerfully agree. 

I do not wish to worry the committee with a continual 
display of charts. I only wish to say in explanation that 
ore reason I prepared these charts is I think in a cer- 
tain sense it saves time. The chart speaks to a man’s 
mind through his eye. When you are talking to an audi- 
ence you can only reach the mind through the ears, but when 
a man can look at a chart he can grasp through his eyes 
the comparative statement of the figures contained there- 
on. 

Now, then, I have another chart here that I have entitled: 
“Tariff picture of the sawmill man; what the sawmill man 
sells to the farmer; what the farmer sells to the sawmill man.” 


A tariff picture. 
What sawmill man sells to the farmer: 
Ds eae EN SS SERENE DG D A 
What farmer sells to sawmill man: Payne bill tariff. 
Horses and m . ee RD per “ne we 
ag = | SILER OOM eee 6 
Hogs- SS per 3 
Fresh beef —ß—ß—r5rßvð˖·bç —— 1j; cents per pound. 
Bacon and hams. —ö 4 cents per pound. 
Poultry —.— — — to 5 cents per pound. 
FElour 2 per cent. 
Wheat 
rg: Bice tee RU ea ae dna COU Song te Ai cents per bushel. 
Oats — 
2, 
Potatoes. 
Butter 
7 — — 
%%% aan ad ee CS per bushel. 
Fao 
— — 
001 — — — Der 
Woo! z e a Pe ns pound. 
FF. cents each. 
I call attention to these figures because T think they are im- 
portant. 


Here is a chart showing almost every known product of the 
American farmer protected by a tariff as high as the pyramids; 
the farmer's prices for his products have soared into the sky; 
he is willing and anxious that the tariff shall be continued on 
nis iter products—but he thinks that lumber ought to be on the 

e li 

Every product mentioned in this list is a product which the 
sawmill men of my State buy from the farmers, and they buy 
large quantities, too. 

And so far as I have observed the sawmill men always pay 
cheerfully for what they buy, too. They expect to get a decent 
price for their lumber, and they are always willing to pay 
everybody else a decent price for his product. 

The lumber men of this Nation are to-day standing in an en- 
tirely consistent position. They are willing that the labor and 
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the products of other men shall continue to be protected, and 
they likewise ask protection for their own product. 

The people who are inconsistent are the people who desire 
to retain protection on their own product and take all protec- 
tion off lumber. K 

I say to you that if the lumber men of my State occupied as 
inconsistent a position as some other people do in this contest 
I would desert their cause in a minute. [Applause.] 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman seri- 
ously contend that those tariff schedules on the natural and 
inevitable products of Nebraska are of any benefit to the people 
of Nebraska or any compensation to them whatever for the enor- 
mous burden they bear by reason of the great tariff on coal and 
lumber and on the products which they must buy from eastern 
factories? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I do; and I will ask you if the tariff did not 
benefit the Nebraska people and their products, what price did 
they get for those products when you and your Democratic 
party were last in power? [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Did they get the same prices they are getting now? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to tell the gentleman that we need 
no protection, and we are selling those products in competition 
with all the world to-day, in all parts of the world, without 
the protection of any tariff. The prices we get are based 
on the prices in the countries to which we export our sur- 
2 as you very well know. [Applause on the Democratic 

de.] 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Let me say to the gentleman that he only 
shows one side of the picture. When industry is univyersal in 
the United States our working people have money to buy, and 
then we consume at home the largest portion of what is pro- 
duced at home. But when labor is out of work and has no 
money to buy, that forces abroad an ever increasing part of 
your products, and that brings down the price. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] The gentleman talks about the market 
of the world as if we had nothing to do with it. The biggest 
factor on earth in controlling the market of the world is either 
prosperity or poverty in America. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to say in reply to the gentleman 
that the question is not whether we can get prices for our 
western products, but whether enough western products can be 
raised to feed the world. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. How did it come, then, that the people of 
this Nation, when you and your party were in power, rose up 
and kicked you out because they did not like the way your 
policies affected the Nation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I reply to the gentleman that the tariff 
on hogs and corn and wheat has nothing to do with the case. 
It is like the flowers that bloom in the spring. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. That may be your judgment; it is not mine. 
My friend from Nebraska [Mr. Krnxarp] wanted lumber on the 
free list, because he thought the price of lumber was too high. 
The people of Nebraska are complaining because they say lum- 
ber is too high; but the people of my State are complaining 
because the price of the products that they get in Nebraska are 
too high. I say to you, my friends, that this is a proposition 
that reaches you as well as me, This is a mighty industry in 
this Nation. It employs 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Washington whether the State of Washington is not self- 
sustaining as to its breadstuff? I will ask him if it is not one 
of the greatest wheat-producing States in the Union, pro- 
ducing wheat over a very large area and of an excellent 
quality? I will further ask him if it does not export big 
quantities of wheat? I will likewise ask him if it does not 
raies a great many cattle, more than enough for home con- 
sumption? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. If the gentleman will just step around here, 
I happen to have prepared a chart that answers his question 
perfectly. I call his attention to this chart: 


RECIPROCITY. 
Farmers’ sales of products and purchases of lumber for the year 1908. 
Iowa sells fo Washington: 
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This chart shows very graphically the “reciprocity” that 
exists between the sawmill man and the farmer. In the first 
place, I put at the top of this chart a statement regarding the 
amount of lumber that the Iowa people bought from the State 
of Washington in the year 1908—$1,600,000 worth of our lum- 
ber went that year into the State of Iowa—but during that 
same time we people of the State of Washington bought of Iowa 
farm products practically three and a quarter million dollars’ 
worth, leaving the great balance in favor of the Iowa farmer 
of $1,660,000. In that single year the Iowa farmer got more 
than twice as much monéy out of the State of Washington as 
ke sent into it. [Applause.] 

This chart was not large enough to permit me to make a 
detailed showing of the reciprocal trade of each of these States 
with the State of Washington, but the chart does show the 
total of your products which we buy, and in every instance the 
figures which relate to Iowa will be borne out in the other 
States. We buy about twice as much of your products as you 
buy of our lumber. 

I call the attention of the gentleman from Nebraska to the 
fact that we bought of the products of Nebraska in the last 
year over six and a third millions of dollars’ worth, and we did 
not sell into Nebraska during that time one-half that much 
lumber. 

And, sir, when you tear down the lumber business and the 
sawmill industry of this Nation for the benefit of the Nebraska 
farmer, I bid you remember Samson of old: 

He pushed the pillars out from the temple to destroy the 
Philistines, but most of the bricks lit on him! 

I say to you that when you get through destroying the saw- 
mill industry of the State of Washington, you will find that 
most of the wreck lit on you and your people, and I won’t put 
any crape on my hat either! [Great laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

The State of Washington is a great producing State; we do 
produce lots of wheat and other products, but lumber is our 
big industry. The lumber industry in my State is not only 
larger than any other single industry, but it is larger than all 
the other industries combined. Do you wonder that I am 
interested in this subject? 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. 
question? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I will. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. A few years ago the Pacific 
coast shipped but very little lumber east of the mountains to 
the prairie States, but the amount of lumber which the Pacific 
coast has been shipping east has been constantly increasing, as 
the forests east of the Rocky Mountains and east of the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi rivers have been becoming exhausted. 
As the lumber product in the east has been decreasing, com- 
mensurate with that have the shipments from the Pacific coast 
been increased to the eastern country. It is not just what has 
occurred heretofore. That is not a fair criterion. There is 
rapidly taking place a great change in conditions. The lumber 
product first came from the Northeast—— 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I thought you said you wanted to ask me 
a question, and not to make a speech in my time. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska, Perhaps this is going too far, 
und if I am to answer the gentleman from Washington, who is 
making a very able and creditable address upon the lum- 
ber question, perhaps it would be more fair for me to 
defer and ask the privilege of taking the floor at some other 
time. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I have no disposition to cut the gentleman 
off; the House has been kind to me in giving me unlimited time, 
but I have been on the floor for more than two hours, and there 
is a limit to my strength, if not to the indulgence of the House, 
I hope to conclude within a reasonable time now. 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman will yield to me, I am in the 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


same trouble he is. I live in a lumber district, and I want to 
ask two or three questions bearing upon this subject. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I will gladly yield to the gentleman for a 
question, and answer it if I can, although I am not putting 
myself forward as a great lumber expert. 
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Mr. SIMS. I will make a statement of facts, so the gentle- 
man will understand: The Tennessee River runs through my 
district from the south to the north. Time out of mind a large 
business has been done on the Tennessee River by cutting and 
rafting logs to Paducah, on the Ohio, and to Cairo, at the mouth 
of the Ohio River, and to other points between. The rafismen 
buy timber all up and down the river from the farmers or who- 
ever will sell it, then they transport it by rafting down the river 
to the sawmill man. Now, I get a letter from the timberman 
and he says, “If you take the $2 tariff off it will come off my 
timber, because the raftsman will give me $2 less for my logs.” 
That looks reasonable. Then I get a letter from the raftsman 
saying, “ If you vote to take the tariff off it will come off of we 
raftsmen, because the farmer and the landowner are able to 
hold their timber for higher prices, while we must continue our 
business in order to live.“ And then I get a letter from the 
Sawmill man, who is a real manufacturer, and he says it will 
all come off him, because he can not get his logs any cheaper, 
but he will have to sell his lumber cheaper because of competi- 
tion with Canada. 

Now, I do not know which of these gentlemen is right, or 
whether either of them is. Taking it all together, I would like 
to have the gentleman’s opinion as to whether the removal of 
the duty will come off the man who owns the timber, or the 
man who prepares it and gets it to the mill, or the millman 
who saws it. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. The man don’t live who can accurately 
and absolutely answer that question. 

Mr. SIMS. Then, you see, I am up against a pretty hard 
proposition. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUSHMAN. In all human probability the loss would be 
borne largely by the man who owned the timber. But the exact 
situation of the timber, and the freight rate on the product when 
Sawed into lumber, and other elements, including distance, 
would all be matters that would have to be considered in each 


case. 

The pathetic feature of the whole thing is, in my judgment, 
that the loss would be borne chiefly by the timber owner, and 
some of it by the sawmill man, but the duty of $2 on lum- 
ber would be entirely absorbed by the retail dealer in many 
instances, and the consumer would get no relief. I do not 
believe that the ultimate price of lumber when it reached the 
consumer would be less, even if the tariff were removed, but it 
would be sufficient in my Judgment to put the sawmill man out 
of business in my State. You may say that is rather strange 
logic. I admit it. But under an actual trial that is just what 
happened under similar cireumstances to the coal-mining indus- 
try of my State when the Wilson bill reduced the tariff on coal 
to 40 cents a ton. The coal didn’t get any cheaper to the con- 
sumer, but it put the coal miner out of business, because it 
closed up American coal mines in my State. 

Mr. SIMS. Upon the theory of a protective tariff, supposing 
we are going to make this bill on that theory, have we any right 
to vote for protection on standing timber that has cost nobody 
any labor, hut which has grown in value like the interest on a 
mortgage? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. A great many men seem to have the idea 
that as timber is a kind of natural product, that it never cost 
anybody anything, and that you can go out into the forest 
and pluck bunches of shingles off the trees like you can 
reg bananas in a tropical forest. That is not correct. The 

iff on lumber was not placed thereon for the purpose of 
increasing the value of the timber, but to protect the wages of 
the men who manufacture that timber into lumber. It is 
true that the tariff has operated to a small extent to raise 
the price of timber, but chiefly it has operated to protect 
American wages, 

My observation is that while timber may have grown in the 
first instance in response to the command of Almighty God, that 
it is very expensive to hold after a man acquires it. The tax 
on standing timber in my own State is something enormous. 
That is where the Canadian has another advantage over us. 
In the first place labor in Canada is cheaper than in the United 
States. In the second place, the timber can be bought in Canada 
for a cheaper price than it can in the United States. And last, 
they do not have the exorbitant taxes to pay that we do. When 
they buy timber in Canada they do not buy it outright as we do. 
They get a timber lease from the Canadian government. They 
hold these leases for many years, and they only pay for the 
timber as they cut it, and in the meantime they don’t pay taxes 
on the standing timber as we do. In my State you pay taxes on 
— timber every year, and likewise in all other States in 
our Union. 


Recently a man called my attention to two instances—two 
tracts of timber, one on the Canadian side and one on the Amer- 
ican side, approximately the same acreage and about the same 
amount of standing timber in each tract. The man on the Amer- 
ican side paid $90,000 in taxes in one year on his timber; on the 
Canadian side of the line the total cost for taxes was about $300 
per year. . 

Now, I referred a moment ago to this chart showing the reci- 
procity between the farmer and the lumberman, because I 
think it is most interesting. 

My friend from Missouri [Mr. Crank] said yesterday that 
he wanted the price of lumber to come down, so the farmer 
could get lumber cheap, in order to build a home. 

The tariff on lumber is only $2 per thousand feet. You can 
build an ordinary house large enough for a man and his wife 
and two children with 10,000 feet of lumber. ‘Therefore, if 
the tariff of $2 per thousand were removed, and the home 
builder got all the benefit of that removal, he would only save 
$2 a thousand on 10,000 feet, or $20. He would save $20 once 
in his lifetime. 

For the farmer usually builds one house and one barn in 
his a he raises a crop to sell every year. [Ap- 
plause. 

When you get ready to save the farmer and the wage-earner 
that $20 on the house that he builds, you will rob them of ten 
times that much in wages and depreciated products every year, 
and five hundred times that much in a lifetime. You will find 
that you are saving at the spigot and losing at the bunghole. 
You are taking away from the laborer more in wages and tak- 
ing away from the farmer more in markets than either gain 
in the transaction. [Applause.] 

I listened with interest and amazement when my friend said 
he wanted to smite Weyerhauser and my friend Mr. McCor- 
mick, because they were large timber holders. They are both 
estimable men, and I am glad to know them—and they had 
more sense than I had. 

They bought the same timber which I might have bought if 
I had had sense enough. I hope the time will never come when 
I will raise my voice in an attempt to confiscate the property 
that another man honestly acquired because I did not have sense 
enough to buy it when he did. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will ask my friend if there was 
not something else he and I both lacked besides brains in this 
Iumber transaction, and was not that the money to buy? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Yes; I will admit that there was a little 
temporary embarrassment on my part in that connection. 
(Laughter. ]} 

Weyerhauser came to America in an emigrant ship when he 
was a boy. He has wronged no man and defrauded no man. 
His rise from poverty through his own efforts ought to be the 
subject of congratulation and not abuse. 

Mr. McCormick is an honored citizen of my home city of Ta- 
coma. When he began life for himself as a typical American 
boy he had no fortune save his two willing hands—not a dollar 
in money. His career has been both honorable and successful, 
and it ill becomes us to speak lightly of him. His neighbors 
in Tacoma think well of him, and so do I. 

There are a very few large timber owners in this Nation, and 
when my friend from Missouri [Mr. CLARK} tries to smite those 
few timber owners he will find that he has hit in the face 
800,000 laboring men who carry dinner pails and make their 
living out of this industry. [Applause.] 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF WOOD PRODUCTS. 


Many men who want the tariff taken off lumber frequently 
say, “ We are exporting more wood products than we are im- 
porting.” A wise man once said that, “A half truth was worse 
than a whole lie.” That very aptly characterized this state- 


ment. 

It is true that we are shipping out of the United States more 
timber and wood products than we import. 

The truth about it is, that so far as imports and exports of 
lumber and shingles are concerned the big end of that business 
is between the United States and Canada. 

There are certain woods in the United States which Canada 
does not have to any extent, yellow pine and hard-wood floor- 
ing, and so forth. She buys those products from the United 
States because she has to; she can not get them anywhere 
else. 

And at the same time she is dumping into our market vast 
quantities of common lumber and shingles, bought from cheap 
crown lands, and manufactured by cheap oriental labor. She 
only buys from us what she has to, and we buy from her the 
same kinds that we can make at home. 
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That is reciprocity—like a jug handle, all on one side. 
Let me call your attention to a chart I have prepared showing 
various importations and exportations of wood products. 


1908.—Wood and wood products. 
TOTAL IMPORTATIONS AND EXPORTATIONS, UNITED STATES. 


Year. 


1908 | All wood exported from United states. 
1908 | All wood imported into United States.. 


(/// Acc 


1908.—Timber. 
BOARDS, PLANKS, DEALS, AND SAWED LUMBER. 


Year. Amount. Value, 
Feet. 

1908 | Imported into United States from Canada 779, 645, 000 | $14, 953, 158 

1908 | Exported from United States to Canada ........ 142, 776, 000 4,115, 785 
Excess of Canadian imports. .........-...- 636, 869, 000 0, 837, 

SHINGLES. 

1908 | Imported into United States from Canada ...... 987,266,000 | $2,376,349 

1908 | Exported from United States to Canada 2, 955, 8, 878 
Excess of Canadian Imports 2, 367, 476 


The upper part of this chart shows that we are sending 
abroad more timber products than we import. These products 
which we send abroad, as I before said, are those products 
which Canada and other countries must have. 

The only advantage we get from that is the advantage which 
God Almighty gave to the United States—of giving us some tim- 
ber products which other nations do not have. 

And yet we are invited by some statesmen to swap off the 
advantages, which God gave us, to Canada—and get nothing 
from Canada in return. 

Are we to run this Government on business principles and 
demand trade advantages when we give them; or are we to 
stand the United States up among all the nations of the earth 
like a universal Christmas tree from which everybody helps 
himself and give us nothing in return? 

Now, then, look again at this chart. Boards, planks, deals, 
and sawed lumber.” That is the commonest kind of common 
lumber. Yet Canada sent to us in the year 1908 five times as 
much in quantity and three and one-half times as much in value 
as we sent to her. That means that we sent that much money to 
Canada that ought to have remained at home. Canada has no 
woods that we do not possess or have a suitable substitute 
therefor. 

This is what Canada is doing to us in the lumber business 
right now while the $2 per thousand tariff is on. What do you 
think she will do to us when we give her a further advantage 
by taking it off? 

Look at the part of that chart that deals with shingles. In 
the year 1908 Canada sent into the United States 329 times as 
many shingles as we sent into Canada in the same year. And 
yet we boast that we believe in protecting home industries and 
home labor. Any American who has any red corpuscles left in 
him can not look at that chart and not blush. The American 
tariff on shingles ought to be raised from 30 cents to 60 cents a 
thousand, and then we would begin to manufacture our own 
shingles at home, and the price to the consumer would be little 
if any greater than it is now. 

I will add another table of figures showing the lumber and 
shingles exported and imported between the United States and 
Canada during the past five years: 


Shingles imported into the United States from Canada and exported 
ci P from the United States to Canada. = 


AMOUNT. 
1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908, 
Imported...} 770,372,000 | 758,725,000 | 900,806,000 | 880,903,000 | 987, 266, 000 
Exported... 7, 069, 000 6, 867, 000 8, 905, 000 2, 013, 000 2, 955, 000 


Total imports shingles for five years from Canada 
Total exports shingles for five years to Canada 


Excess imports over export 4, 270, 263, 000 


In five years one hundred and fifty-eight times as many. 


Valuation of shingles imported and exported between the United States 


and Canada, 
VALUE. 
1904. 1905. 1906, 1907. 1908. 
Imported............ $1, 602, 998 | $1,581,421 | $1,852,512 | $1,939,791 | $2,376,394 
ported............ 14, 186 13, 212 16,377 4,265 8,873 


Total value shingles imported, 5 years, from Canada 
anada 


$9, 353, 071 
Total value shingles exported, 5 years, to C; 56, 913 


Excess imports over exports $9, 298, 158 

In five years, value one hundred and sixty-four times as much. 

Please note the steady increase in the quantities of the stuff 
that Canada is sending to us, and the steady decrease of similar 
products we are sending to her. If that chart was a little wider 
and contained the record of a few more years, the United States 
would be clear off the commercial map! 

CONSERVATION OF THE FOREST. 

Mr. Chairman, I know I have already detained the House 
longer than I should. As I draw toward a close I want to speak 
a few words regarding the subject of the conservation of the 
forest. 

I presume that all men will concede that the Hon. Gifford Pin- 
chot, the Forester and Chief of the United States Forest Service, 
is the best and most reliable authority in the United States upon 
the subject of forest conservation. What does Mr. Pinchot say 
upon this question? Mr. Pinchot says that the removal of the 
tariff on lumber would not conserve the American forest and 
would not make lumber cheaper to the consumer. I have not 
time to read his entire letter on this subject now, but I want 
to quote the following sentence from Mr. Pinchot's letter on this 
subject. He said: 

If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, it would be done, I take 
it, for one or both of two purposes—either to reduce the price to the 
consumer or to preserve our forests. In my judgment, it would accom- 
plish neither. 

[Mr. Pinchot's entire letter appears in the appendix to Mr. 
CusHMAN’s speech. ] 

When I say “conservation,” I want to make my meaning 
plain. When a sheep is butchered if you kept the meat and 
threw away the wool that wool would not be “conserved,” it 
would be wasted. 

If when a butcher killed a beef he saved only a few choice 
cuts and threw the remainder of the carcass away, that would 
be waste and not conservation of beef. i 

Strange as it may seem to you, the higher the price of lumber 
goes the more of the forest is saved or used—because when you 
use timber you are saving it. It is only when you throw it 
away that you waste it. 

Now, the lumber business is like any other business on earth. 
The lumbermen use whatever portion of the tree that it will 
pay them to use. But, if they find that the top cuts of a tree 
are costing them $10 per thousand to make into lumber—and 
that after it is manufactured they can only sell that lumber for 
$7 or $8 per thousand—they will leave those top cuts in the 
forest to rot or burn. 

You may say they ought not to do that. But applying this to 
your own business, let me ask you if, from purely philanthropic 
motives, you would continue any part of a manufacturing busi- 
ness in which the return was not equal to the outlay? Of 
course you would not, and neither would any other man. The 
lumbermen many times leave the top cuts of the tree in the 
forest, not because they want to, but because they have to. As 
the price of lumber goes up, the more of the tree is brought to 
the mill from the woods to be manufactured. 

Therefore, when men cry out for low-priced lumber, and at 
the same time for the conservation of the forest, they may be 
honest, but they are crying aloud for two policies which are 
diametrically opposed to each other. ; 

Mr. STANLEY. I would like to ask my genial friend a 
question, 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Very well. 

Mr. STANLEY. If that argument were carried to its logical 
conclusion, and chickens were as high as canyas-back ducks, 
there would be fewer chickens killed, because we would pick the 
bones cleaner. Is not that right? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Very likely. But those are facts that I 
have stated, nevertheless. I wish to call your attention to a 
chart that I have drawn that illustrates very clearly my con- 
tention, that cheap lumber leads directly to waste of forest 
products. Let me invite your attention to this chart. 

As the price of lumber advances less timber is wasted and 
more is saved, 


1909. 


Record of logging firm on Columbia River. 


Feet. 
Timber ‘cut: in‘ year! of 108. 97, 808, 825 
Estimate of logs left on ground wasted 41, 671, 175 
Average selling price of logs = 71 
Timber ent In! ves? (Gh) TBC ESTEET 165, 852, 000 


Estimate of logs left on ground wasted 
Average selling price of lo 
Timber cut in year of 1 
Estimate of logs left on 
Average selling price of logs 

This chart shows the operations of a logging firm on the Co- 
lumbia River in the State of Washington for three years—for 
the years of 1905, 1906, and 1907. 

The price of logs and the price of lumber run side and side. 
When lumber is high, logs are high. 

Therefore I first invite your attention to that portion of this 
chart which shows the price at which logs were selling, which 
prices you will observe were as follows: 1905, $6.71; 1906, $9.41; 
1907, $9.87. 

You will observe that the price of logs was increasing all the 
time, and quite rapidly between 1905 and 1906. 

Now, let us look at the other figures on this chart and see if 
my contention is true—that higher-priced lumber brings a 
greater portion of the tree out of the forest. 

In the first year—1905—when logs were low in price, this 
logging company brought out of the woods about 97,000,000 feet 
and left about 41,000,000 feet of top logs lying in the woods 
to rot and burn. They left almost one-half as much as they 
brought out. But they had to cut the whole tree down to 
secure what they did bring out. You may call that criminal 
waste, but if the price of lumber was not high enough to pay for 
bringing out these top logs would you have brought them out? 

Next year—1906—the price of logs rose very much; the price 
rose from $6.71 to $9.41, which was a raise of $2.70 per thou- 
sand feet of scaled log measure. 

Under the stimulation of this high price in the year of 1906 
the logging company brought out of the woods 165,000,000 feet 
of logs, and only left in the woods about 25,000,000 feet. That 
is, they only left one-seventh as much wasted as they saved, 
whereas in the former year they left almost one-half. 

The third year—1907—the price of logs was still rising, and 
that year the logging company brought out of the woods about 
230,000,000 feet of logs, and left only about 18,000,000 feet of 
top-cut logs to rot; that is, they only wasted about one-thir- 
teenth of the entire cut, whereas two years before they had 
wasted almost one-half. k 

Those figures and that logic prove conclusively that I am 
right when I say that low-priced lumber and conservation of 
the forest not only do not go together, but are directly opposed 
to each other. 

When a man in Nebraska buys lumber at about $30 per thou- 
sand he has an idea that that is all clear profit to the sawmill 
man, but it is not. About $15 of that is freight, and a good slice 
of it is the profit of the local lumber-yard man. 

The sawmill man gets mighty little out of this transaction. 
Common lumber is about $8 per thousand in my home town, 
and the sawmill man, when he piles up in his yard a thousand 
feet of lumber, can then go into his office and charge up about 
90 per cent of that to labor alone—to say nothing of the cost 
of his mill, the high taxes on his timber, loss by fire in the 
woods—and a rate of insurance of his mill that is higher than 
anything you ever dreamed of in insurance matters. 

The sawmill men in my State have not become wealthy, as 
many men seem to think. I have lived in that State for the 
past twenty years. I recall one of the biggest mills in that 
State, which I am reliably informed never paid a dividend in 
fourteen long years. And that was not a matter of juggling 
with bookkeeping either. They simply did not make the 
money. 

The biggest sawmill in my home town practically paid no 
dividend for ten long years. Men have drawn in their minds a 
fanciful picture of sawmill operators “becoming immensely 
wealthy in the lumber business. It is not true, and that is 
proven by the fact that more men would go into it if fortunes 
were waiting for them. Instead of making immense fortunes 
with ease they sit up nights whittling up lead pencils trying to 
figure out how to make the income meet the pay roll. 

You draw pictures of these lumbermen grinding money out 
of poor people. Let me draw you a picture from life: 

Col. C. W. Griggs, of my home city, was the moving spirit in 
building the biggest sawmill in Tacoma. Shortly after he got it 
built the panic of 1894-95 came on. Lumber was so low there 
was no profit at all in running the mill. But the workmen 


were standing around that mill who had no other source for 
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their bread than their day’s work. Griggs ran that mill for 


years, wore his machinery out, and sawed up his timber. He 
helped many a man to get bread, but during those years he 
never made a dollar. 

That is history and not fancy that I am giving you now. 


ORIENTAL SAWMILL LABORERS IN CANADA. 


Before I close I want to call attention to two pictures, one 
showing an American sawmill in the State of Washington and 
the other a Canadian sawmill in British Columbia. Look on 
this picture and then on that. 

[The illustrations referred to appear on following page.] 

Gentlemen, what separates these two conditions shown in 
these pictures? I will tell you. 

All there is between these two conditions is 250 miles of 
thin air, one imaginary geographical line, and a $2 lumber 
tariff. The thin air and the imaginary line will not stop any- 
thing—they have no deterrent effect. 

Therefore, we of the State of Washington want to protect 
ourselves and our industry from cheap oriental labor in Canada 
by having this tariff on lumber at least maintained where it 
is now. 

CLOSING. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, I have detained this House far longer 
than I expected to. 

I will say to you all, in conclusion, that the matters upon 
which I haye spoken to-day—both lumber and coal—are indus- 
tries that are very close to my heart. 

We have 110,000 people in my State of Washington who work 
as laborers in the sawmill industry. Counting four members to 
the family, that makes 440,000 mouths that are fed by this in- 
dustry in my State alone—practically a half a million people. 
This is not a trifling matter that I have been discussing. 

We do not ask anything that is unfair. We ask only the same 
measure of protection for our industry that the Republican 
party accords to other people and other industries. 

I realize that my side of this question is the unpopular side, 
but as God is my witness I know it is the right side. It has 
been my duty to present these matters to you as best I could. 
I ask gentlemen not to be swept away from what is right by a 
temporary tide of popularity. 

Unfortunately, as it seems to me, there are some men in pub- 
lic life during these days who are more anxious to find out 
what is popular than they are to determine what is right. 


I have known men in my lifetime who made themselves 
hump-shouldered and wry-necked keeping one ear to the ground 
listening for the rumble of popular approval—but who never 
raised their eyes toward heaven searching for the signals of 
the truth. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, speaking for myself, I have certain fixed 
political beliefs and convictions. They may not be the wisest, 
but such as they are I entertain them honestly. I am so con- 
stituted morally that I can not put these convictions on a 
wheelbarrow and trundle them around after any political 
acrobat, however exalted his position or pleasing his person- 
ality. One of the convictions I have cherished since my young 
manhood is my unshaken belief in, and my unwavering adher- 
ence to, the policy of protection to American industries, and 
where the pathway of my youth led there the feet of my 
manhood are still marching. And the history of this Nation 
throughout all the years that lie between amply vindicates my 
judgment. 

And if, perchance, some people in this Nation to-day may be 
wavering in their allegiance to that splendid principle that con- 
stitutes no reason for me to change—that is all the more reason 
why those of us who have the courage of our convictions should 
stand by our principles. 

Political death has no terrors for me when it looms athwart 
the path of duty. He who has the faith to march to political 
death for an immortal principle is sustained and soothed by an 
approving conscience, and he sees in the sun as it goes down the 
blessed reflection of a coming dawn that shall be the signal of 
his political resurrection. [Applause.] But the political infidel 
who has no economic conyictions, save the changing murmur of 
the multitude, when political death overtakes him his miserable 
image passes forever into the changeless night, uncomforted by 
the companionship of heroic recollections or the blessed hope of 
a future day. 

Sir, in the political life of America those who have eternally 
chased shifting public opinion at the sacrifice of principle are 
not those who have eventually planted their feet upon the serene 
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and lofty summit. The men who are willing to accept defeat | woven from the fairest garlands ever garnered in a republic. 
for principle rather than to capitulate for the spoils of office are | [Loud and continued applause.] 
the men whose treasured memories to-day constitute the noblest 


heritage of this Republic. APPENDIX. 
Such a man was William McKinley. [Applause.] Let me Wood and wood products. 
remind you, my countrymen, that William McKinley once in 
his lifetime stood exactly in the same position that the Repub- [Total importations and exportations from United States.] 


lican party stands to-day. He was framing the McKinley tariff 


bill. The political enemy was filling the air with wild denuncia- Exports (domestic). 
tions of that bill and its author. The public was wavering in 
its belief. Some political dodgers and primers in his own Vege. Value. 


party were deserting the ship. But there stood McKinley, with 
principle in his hand and courage in his heart, and all the world, 


sir, can not stand against that combination. [Applause.] And $65,428,417 
was McKinley defeated? Ah! yes. His political ship went 58,002,977 
down, but the last thing that greeted the gaze of his country- 83,349,575 
a perore toe- wonton 1 ene rolled over inat feen 81,521,305 
craft was Mc ey standing on the deck with the flag of pro- per oP 
tection held aloft in his hand. That flag was the last thing to t 
go down—and therefore it was the first thing to come up! 

[Applause.] And, sir, when that flag and that matchless eee Cor 


standard bearer came once more into view, the loyal and loving 


hands of his countrymen placed on his brave brow a wreath 177, 803, 363 


i 


Lumber and timber products imported into the United States en rom 288 Porth oper ste from the United States to Canada during the fiscal year 
une 30, 


IMPORTS INTO UNITED STATES FROM CANADA. 


All other unmanufac- 
ood Logs and 


Boards, planks, deals, ‘Timber, hewn, squared, Pian Palp w Wotal. 
“ ber 


ong other sawed lum- or sided 


9 A Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
3 8,729,135 129,447 29, 200 596,210 


„956, 10,714,417 182,225 28,514 12,436 „ RSE pause 
944,153,000 | 14,589,804 256,015 46, 168,016 LLA EEDA ASES 
873,000 rete — — 407 932,027 | 2,792,751 


6, 
51,554 | 1,245,005 | 4,989,919 


801,817 | 4,207,004 | 7,782,670 | 84,485,504 


Five years’ total wood 1 rted to United States from Canada (except shingles) ...... Sawa dankeuabs ( 3 . 884. 485, 504 
Five years’ total shingles im W United States from Camas UW . F 2,376, 849 
D E T E PAETE S ß Soin oieneraoawes ae enu mp peNed sok sees 3 86, 801, 853 
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Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the interest that 
has been manifested in this debate has been great. The debate 
itself has been very pleasant, and I regret that I must take the 
advantage of license offered in general debate on the great tariff 
question to speak, not of the tariff, but of other matters that 

‘seriously affect this House. Under no circumstances would I in 
this presence discuss differences of the Democratic party in con- 
nection with the rules of the House in conference or elsewhere, 
unless in my judgment the action of that party affected the in- 
tegrity and the orderly administration or procedure in this 
House. It has been a number of days since the Sixty-first Con- 
gress was organized, and that intolerance manifested here on 
the part of some gentlemen is almost unspeakable. But that 
time is sufficient for men to cool down, to return to a calm and 
deliberate consideration of the questions involved in that con- 
troversy as they affect the welfare of the people and the true 
and proper conditions that should maintain in the House of 
Representatives. 

I propose to state the cold facts alone that the public may 

understand where the error was, and if any be to blame, who 
they were. What was the question on the organization of the 
House? What was the question long before the organization 
which had aroused the American people to a belief that the great 
Tiouse of Representatives, the forum in which all the battles of 
the American people had been fought on behalf of liberty and 
independence, was trammeled and held in subjugation by a 
clique within the dominant party. The country believed that 
the rules of this House ought to be modified, but when we speak 
from the standpoint of the people of the United States, respect 
for them and honor to ourselves demand that we state the issue 
upon the great question upon which we may be divided. Who 
made the rules of the House of Representatives? Bad as we all 
concede they are in many respects, the substantial rules of this 
House to-day have been in existence since the organization of 
the Government itself. The Federal party, the Whig party, 
the Democratic party, and the Republican party have been par- 
ticipants in the making of the rules for the government of this 
body. 
The present rules in their present shape, or in the shape in 
which they were when this Congress met, are the product of the 
Republican party, but necessary in many respects to maintain 
order and carry on legislation proper in a great body like this. 
But let us be fair; let us be just. The last Democratic Congress 
not only passed these same rules, but rigidly enforced them to 
the letter. 

The Republican party has since been in power and has en- 
forced them. Of what do we complain? In what respect is 
this House deprived of its power at the hands of the Speaker 
or the Committee on Rules? We have said, and we say yet, 
that the chief trouble is in the matter of recognition of a Mem- 
ber upon the floor from the Chair. We have said that the 
Speaker, when once having turned to a Member of the House 
and him, should not have the power to turn away 
from him and decline to recognize him because, forsooth, he 
presented a question that did not suit the interests of the party 
in power or the Speaker for consideration at the moment. We 
have said that this House ought not to be compelled to go to the 
Speaker and obtain the right to stand on this floor and ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration of a proposition. 

We have said that this House ought to have a fixed day on 
which its Union Calendar, on which its House Calendar as well, 
and the Private Calendar of the House should be called. We 
have said that the minority ought to have the right to have a 
vote at some stage of the legislative proceedings upon a proposi- 
tion of the minority, and at the close of a contest on this floor 
the rule of the House that permits only one motion to recommit 
with instructions ought not to prohibit the minority from pre- 
senting its views, but that the power ought to rest with the 
minority party, at least at that stage of the proceedings, to pre- 
sent to the House Its views upon a given question. 

What has been done in the way of the reform of these rules? 
Let us take the facts just as they occurred, and I must discuss 
in this connection not only the action of the House but of the 
Democratic caucus. The Democratic party on the meeting of 
this Congress had not chosen their leader, and yet word had gone 
to the country, through the public press, that every Democrat 
who did not appear on that day and stand by the movement to 
correct the rules was to be pilloried and driven from this body. 

They came. The caucus met. The plan had been made. 
The Democratic Representatives in this House were not con- 
sulted, save a few. The caucus chairman was elected. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] was chosen as our can- 
didate for Speaker, and then the rule of a Republican Congress 
was invoked to gag the minority. Secrecy was maintained as 


to what was to be done, No authority had ever been given by 


the Democrats of this Congress to enter into an alliance for 
any purpose with any portion of the Republican party. At 
that stage of the proceedings, having been advised that things 
would be done in that caucus that did not meet with my ap- 
proval, my judgment, or conscience, there being no binding obli- 
gation upon any man, but for fear that some caluminator 
might pervert the facts, at least, I rose on the floor of that al- 
leged caucus—for the Democracy had never had a caucus but 
a conference heretofore—and I asked if that was a conference 
of Democrats or a binding caucus. The chairman of that 
caucus, without the authority from the caucus itself, declared 
that it was a caucus, and binding. 

In obedience to the dictates of my own conscience, my judg- 
ment, and my duty to my party and my country, I walked out 
of a conference in which Democrats were not to have the confi- 
dence of the alleged leaders and a plan of secrecy was to be 
carried out. 

Let us see what occurred then. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Howard], I am informed, realizing that the plan outlined 
there by the Democratic leader, who had just been chosen, a 
plan by which every Democrat was to blindly follow a leader 
in such action as he saw fit to take in this House, asked if 
another Democrat should offer an amendment to the rules along 
the same line would it be held as yiolative of the caucus obli- 
gations for Democrats to yote for it? I am informed, for I 
was not present and know not, that the answer was that such 
amendments might be made. What was that caucus for, that 
it had to secrete from its membership the policy of the party 
to be pursued? To what straits has Democracy come in this 
House that the Representatives of equal rights in that party 
can not be taken for a moment into the confidence of its lead- 
ers? Who told them to make the alliance that they were 
proposing to make with the Republican party? Where and 
whence came their authority? And what developed? 

For the very first time on the floor of this House, after the 
hasty adjournment of that caucus, there was presented by the 
Democratic leader, after a motion had been made to elect the 
Speaker, and every Democrat had voted for Mr. Crarx, and 
nearly all of the Republicans for Mr. CAN NON, and Mr. Cannon 
had been elected, and after the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Daze] had offered a motion to the effect that the rules of the 
Sixtieth Congress should be the rules of the Sixty-first Congress, 
and after the Democratic party, voting as a unit, presenting one 
hundred and seventy-odd votes as against thirty from the insur- 
rection Republicans, had stood against the rules and voted them 
down, when, for the first time, the organized Republican party in 
the House had been defeated, what was to come for the consider- 
ation of this House, what was to come as an appeal to the in- 
telligence of its membership, what relief was to be offered by 
this Democratic caucus to their representatives for the emanici- 
pation of the American House of Representatives from the 
domination of a coterie in the majority party. 

Let us see what it was. A resolution for the appointment 
of a Committee on Rules to consist of 15 members; the old 
rules of the Sixtieth Congress were to be enforced during this 
session, during the pendency of this great tariff debate, and the 
disposition of this question under the rules of the House. And 
who constituted that 15? Sir, for the first time the Democrats 
in this House were advised, for they had not been informed in 
the caucus who the committee of 15 were to be. Yet it de- 
veloped that 9 Republicans, 5 of whom were organization Re- 
publicans and 4 alleged insurgent Republicans, and 6 Demo- 
crats were to constitute that committee to sit during the vaca- 
tion and hear proof as to the change of rules. Oh. what in- 
competency! Should not ten years have been enough to know 
in what respect, if any, the rules should be changed? Was that 
the real purpose, or was there an ulterior purpose? Shall the 
fortunes of the Democratic party through its leadership in this 
House be committed to the keeping of 9 Republicans and 6 
Democrats? Did we expect any such thing to occur? Could 
it have occurred if Democrats had been consulted in the caucus 
and the truth made known to them? 

What Democrats have insisted on for the party and the 
country for ten years was against the usurpation and power 
of the Speaker's chair. Their leaders should at least have 
been prepared to present to the country those amendments nec- 
essary for the protection of the public welfare and the main- 
tenance of the rights of representation upon the floor of the 
House of Representatives. But, ah, not one word of relief in 
the language of that resolution. 

Let us examine that resolution for a moment and see whether 
it was wise or not. I would not be understood, Mr. Chairman, 
as reflecting for one moment upon the political integrity and 
wisdom, ordinarily, of the Democratic leader and the gentle 
men who followed him in that controversy. We know that 
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mere blind following of admirers in many a campaign has 
brought defeat. Examine that resolution as a mere matter 
of policy for a moment and see if it carried out the views of 
the Democratic party. The demands of Democrats were for 


immediate revision, not for revision a year hence. The people 
expected a statement of the reasons why revision was necessary. 

It did not come. Do not my friends know that if six or 
eight months are given that a committee composed of 15, of 
whom 9 are Republicans—5 organization Republicans, 4 in- 
surgents, and 2 of those insurgents suspected of being with the 
organization—that the committee would fall to pieces by rea- 
son of the party discipline in the Republican party, supple- 
mented by the patronage of the federal administration, if so 
desired? But if it held together, are they not aware of the 
fact that it could breed naught but dissension, strife, and party 
disorganization? Is there nothing more for us to contend for 
than mere political, factional supremacy? These rules as they 
are, amended if necessary, are yet rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and they should not be given into the hands of 
men to toy with and to devise ways and means for House dis- 
organization. When Mr. CLARK offered his resolution, 23 Demo- 
erats voted against it and in favor of the motion to amend 
the resolution made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD]. Why? Because the minority leader’s resolution 
offered nothing. It made no statement of the case of the party 
against the rules, 

The resolution of the gentleman from New York did offer a 
unanimous-consent calendar without the consent of the Speaker. 
It did offer a day for a call of the calendars of the House; it 
did offer the right of the minority to a vote on a motion to re- 
commit on any bill in this House. It ought to have offered fur- 
ther a remedy for the old cause of complaint about recognition 
to be made by the Speaker only at his will. It should have 
offered a remedy for that, but it did not. It might have of- 
fered—properly ought to have offered—other amendments, but 
it did not. But, incomplete as was the Fitzgerald resolution, it 
presented something to the country as a measure of relief in this 
House. The other resolution offered nothing. 

Mr. GRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 


Georgia. 

Mr. GRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee know the fact that three out of those reform Republicans 
on the committee voted for Josera G. Cannon for Speaker? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I imagine they all did, but I do 
not know. 

Mr. GRIGGS. And does the gentleman from Tennessee fur- 
ther believe that any number of Democrats-elect to Congress 
have the right to bind any other number of Democrats-elect to 
Congress to a fusion with any party or any part of any party? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I had hoped that I had expressed 
my views upon that question sufficiently strong to show my 
position or will do so. 

Mr. Chairman, the policy pursued was not wise if victory was 
the object. Let us look a little bit further and see the underlying 
purpose. Was it a desire to make an honest reform in the rules 
of the House of Representatives, or was it to secure through this 
new committee—this mongrel committee to which the fortunes 
of our country and party were committed—a committee on com- 
mittees, by which every man in this House of standing to-day, 
in any position of rank or credit on committees, would be over- 
thrown by this new and unprecedented secret movement? 

I do not say that is true. I say there are those who sus- 
pected that it was true. Let us see if, in view of the facts, the 
suspicion was in a measure justified. The Clark resolution 
met defeat. The Fitzgerald resolution was carried. What 
then? Did the leader take advantage of the situation? Did he 
not know that the Democrats to a man had voted against the 
old rules? Did he not know that the insurgents had voted 
against them, and that those rules had gone down before a tri- 
umphant majority in this House? He did not press the contest. 
He did not propose other necessary amendments. Why did he 
not proceed to further amendment? It was not fair to the 
allies. It is true that they had been defeated in one contest, 
but was he not prepared to trust them for another? The result 
of the contest was a triumph for the revision of the rules, 
Who are the allies? Are they honorable allies, or are they 
men from whom hostages must be taken for good faith? Can 
they not be trusted? 

Were they like the barbarians, willing to stand for one con- 
test only and then flee unless driven to the struggle before the 
battle-axes and javelins of a Tenth Legion? Ah, no; you did 
not trust them. You do not trust them to-day. If they are 
ready to stand, rally your forces, and every Democrat in this 


House will stand with them for the abrogation of the rules that 
are still obnoxious. 

They tell us there was no ulterior purpose. I do not say 
there was. But look further and let us see what occurred. The 
second caucus met hastily, not for the purpose of devising new 
means and methods, not with any intention to press the victory 
that a portion of the minority had won—a victory not the result 
of a combination, not coming from contaminated political alli- 
ance. What did they do? They passed resolutions of indigna- 
tion, They denounced every Democrat who had stood for some- 
thing and who had opposed inaction and inefficiency in the party. 
They denounced the Democrats who had stood by the national 
Democratic platform and demanded relief for the American peo- 
ple’s representatives, not twelve months hence, but now, on this 
bill under consideration. 

Ah, what was that resolution? We will discuss it, in view of 
the suspicion that has been suggested. They solemnly resolved 
in caucus that no Democrat should accept a position on a com- 
mittee in this House te which he had been appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives without consulting 
first and obtaining the consent of the Democratic leader. What 
does this mean? Escape it if you can. Does it mean that you 
have surrendered your individuality? Does it mean that you 
haye surrendered your rights as individuals into the keeping of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]? The public will 
unquestionably so conclude. 

But it might be well for gentlemen who had pressed upon 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] a losing conflict to 
give up their rights into his keeping, for he is a very competent 
and good man, against whom I have not the slightest feeling 
and for whom I have the greatest admiration. It might have 
been well for these gentlemen to have turned over their power; 
but why should they attempt to turn over the power of men 
that have not agreed with them? Why should they denounce 
men as traitors to the party who have stood for Democracy in 
its purity and the platform of their party in its integrity? 

Let us analyze this case a little further. It meant—and there 
is where the serious question comes—not the mere surrender 
of individual’s rights, but the surrender of the representative 
rights of the people upon this floor. How dare you surrender 
to any man or to any party your conscience or the representa- 
tive power delegated to you by your constituency upon this 
floor? Is it wise, gentlemen? Do you now, after the lapse of 
two or three weeks, feel that your action was considerate? Ah, 
that resolution meant more. What! Accept no position in the 
organization of this House without the consent of one man? 
Tell me if that is Democracy! That is the result of unwise 
political fusion. You meant to say, then, did you—that is what 
the resolution means in its last analysis—that you refused to 
obey the law of the land; that you refused to perform your 
duty as representatives in pursuance of appointment by the 
Speaker, the only lawfully constituted authority to make that 
appointment? Ah, you put yourselves outside of the pale of 
law. In your desire to express your enmity to those of your 
own party who disagreed with you, in your hatred of the 
Speaker, you declare yourselves for a programme of lawlessness 
and revolutionary conduct in this House. 

Suppose, indeed, that Mr. CLARK should tell you not to per- 
form those duties. He is a man of too much sense and integ- 
rity, I think, to do that; but assume that he said to you when 
appointed upon an important committee, Tou shall not dis- 
charge the duties to which you have been assigned by virtue 
of the law of the land.” What answer would you make to your 
constituency on your return, when they said to you, We sent 
you to the American Congress, where great local and public 
interests were to be guarded; we sent you as a man of con- 
science, of honor, and judgment; a man whom we thought would 
preserve the integrity of our institutions and the purity of rep- 
resentation in the House of Representatives. Why did you 
refuse to perform public service? Why did you agree to dis- 
obey the law of the land, like a criminal? Are you in a con- 
clave, are you in the society of outlaws, or are you standing in 
the interests of a great constitutional party, contending for the 
liberty of the common people on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives?” Ah, your answer can only be, “ Mr. CLARK told 
me I could not do it, and I did not.” 

Will it be satisfactory, will the great and brave American 
constituencies consent for their Representatives to yield their 
individuality, their representative power, to any man? Shall 
you yield to a mimic czar of mock sway? Is this the part of 
Democrats? I think not. These things might all be said of 
you. Do not you feel, in view of the attitude you are in, in 
view of the position you occupy before your country, in view 
of your defiance of the principles of your party, that you 
ought to wipe from the records of your party caucus that dis- 
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honored and dishonoring declaration that no man shall serve 
his country in this House save at the behest of the minority 
leader? 

Again, was there a well-founded suspicion that an ulterior 
purpose existed—the purpose of reorganizing the committees 
of this House and overriding the precedents of a century? 
I can not believe that any such purpose existed. But I do say 
that the facts justified men, whether the merits of the situa- 
tion did or not, and I insist that they did, in withholding sup- 
port for the time from an unauthorized caucus dictation. 

Review the facts, will you? See the caucus, the election of 
its chairman, the election of its minority leader, the election of 
the secretary, the secrecy of the purpose. A gentleman rises on 
the floor, presents a resolution that did not accord with the es- 
tablished policy of his party, forces by action of the caucus its 
adoption. The caucus adjourns, its members still in ignorance 
of what was to be done except to obey the leader. The leader 
presents to the House for the first time a resolution that meant 
nothing except the establishment of a committee of 15, 9 
of which were Republicans, names not known before; unwilling 
to trust the allies in a second vote; the denunciation of Dem- 
ocrats who had disagreed; and at last the humiliating, dishonor- 
able, contemptible, and pusillanimous suggestion that a Repre- 
sentative upon this floor should not perform his duties except 
at the behest of a single man. 

Gentlemen, these facts and circumstances speak to you, par- 
ticularly in connection with the fact that nothing was to be 
done for twelve months; the old rules should remain in this Con- 
gress, the language of suspicion. Does it not indicate to you a 
well-founded suggestion of an ulterior purpose? 

I said you are not guilty, notwithstanding these facts point- 
ing strongly to your guilt. Why? Because of the existence of 
that rule of law applicable alone to circumstantial evidence that 
if there exists any reasonable hypothesis consistent with your 
innocence and facts proven, then there must be an acquittal; 
and that other most merciful law of the land, that city of 
refuge to which the law in its mercy permits men to flee when 
almost proven guilty, but not quite—the citadel of reasonable 
doubt. 

Will you go to this asylum, will the American people 
attach to you forever the ignominy and disgrace of trying to 
destroy the lawful organization of the House by illegitimate 
and improper methods, by a coalition which you did not dare 
to trust to your fellows? Shall the Scotch verdict be rendered, 
“ Guilty, but not proven.” 

What next? Let us see. They met again in caucus. Wonder- 
ful caucus! King Caucus would be triumphant. They meet. 
What for? To consider further methods for the alleviation of 
the House from the condition it is alleged to be in? Not so; 
but by solemn resolution, notwithstanding the attitude in which 
they were placed, they resolved that they disavow the acts of 
23 men who voted for something and against nothing, on the 
question of relief in the House of Representatives. 

You do well to disavow that act; but disavowal was to be ex- 
pected. The action of the twenty-three stands clearer and brighter 
and more patriotic in the light of disavowal of a dubious coalition, 
an angry and intolerant minority. But you made the rules, did 
you? Never before had you caucus rules, You confessed then. 
that very night, that you needed caucus rules to bind the con- 
science of men who would not submit to the dictatorial power 
of one man or of a coterie of men within the Democratic party. 
Did you say that we had violated any pledge? No, no. You 
dared not say it, because it was not the truth. No pledge had 
been made, no caucus rule had been made, therefore there was 
none to disobey, and, for one, I was not within the portals of that 
caucus. But you did say that we had voted in conflict with 
your views. Yes; in conflict with your views did we vote, and 
when the independence of this House and the independence of 
these Representatives on either side is so crushed that men can 
not stand for their representative rights and their conscientious 
convictions of duty, indeed, have evil days fallen upon the 
Republic. 

While I am talking I may just as well speak of some other 
matters. Who is it that makes these denunciations? Who is 
it that loads the press with these false insinuations? Men who 
have always been true and loyal to the party? I think not. 
Looking over here, I can see those who one day voted against 
the Loud bill on this floor, Democrats who stood firmly and 
bravely against the throttling of the country press of the Re- 
public; but in the very next Congress, when the identical ques- 
tion was up, voted exactly and spoke exactly on the other side 
of the question. Did we question them? Did we question 
their motives or integrity? No. We accorded that right which 
belonged to every one, to vote and act and speak as he believed 
to be right regardless of what may have occurred. Again, 


these gentlemen are solicitous, some of them, of the integrity of 
the Democratic party in organization. Tell me, did you not 
stand on this floor and vote for that most consummate of public 
plunders, railway subsidies; and who called in question your 
honor, though, indeed, men differed very seriously upon that 
question? Again, in violations of the policies and the doctrines 
of the party, there are some who have voted twice within my 
knowledge for a ship subsidy and some who have supported it 
all along. 

Are these men the only guardians of my party and my party’s 
interests? Are they safe advisers of a cohesive and powerful 
party that has for its base that democracy which rests upon the 
Constitution and the Declaration of Independence of my coun- 
try? Ah, you have made a mistake. Go back to your constitu- 
ents, honestly confess that mistake, and then if, indeed, you 
want our assistance we will not denounce you as traitors to your 
party or your country, but we will say to your constituents—not 
like you inferentially say to ours, that we are not worthy to be 
returned to this House—we will say to them, they are good men; 
they have made these mistakes; forgive them, for they knew not 
what they did. [Applause and laughter.] 

Are you ready now to take up the battle-axes of democracy? 
You know that every Democrat voted against the rules. Will 
you lie supinely and press not the victory? Are you not willing 
to stand by your allies on the other side, or have they so soon 
deserted? You can not remain in a position of inertia without 
a confession of ntter incompetency and inability to control the 
affairs of this House. There are 80,000,000 people in this coun- 
try devoted to the principles of free government, and in my heart 
of hearts I believe the vast majority of the American electorate 
is ready to support the Democratic party if among its leadership 
there can be found the slightest betrayal of a desire to return to 
common sense. 

Ah, yes, I am not against organization. I am for organiza- 
tion, firm, compact, indissoluble organization; an organization 
not in secret; an organization that will call every Democrat 
upon the floor of this House into its councils; an organization 
in support of the principles and policies of my party, resting 
on the Constitution of my country, to the honor and glory of 
the Republic, and for the preservation of life, liberty, and 
property. Give us an organization that will stand for individ- 
ualism; an organization that looks upon the common citizen as 
the only lawful sovereign of a great republic; an organization 
that will drive from its council boards those twin scions of a 
bastard democracy, federal paternalism, and state socialism. 
Give us a democracy that will stand for law and order, a de- 
mocracy that will stand for the equal rights of men on every 
foot of American soil. Give us an organization, if you will, so 
great and so powerful that it will hold forever ajar the gates 
that lead to the temple of American liberty and justice; that 
will permit every man to pass its portals and stand proudly 
erect under the emblem of his country’s power and under the 
Constitution, as the shield of the Nation’s liberty, which will 
protect him in all the rights of citizenship; an organization 
that will permit no one to minister at the sacred altar of jus- 
tice who loves not his country and his fellow-man. [Applause.] 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
the most intense interest to the speech of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon], who has just concluded his address. As 
I sat here and listened to that speech there kept running 
through my mind that old psalm— 

Behold how good a 3 18, 
And how becoming well, 
e such as brethren are, 
unity to dwell. 
Apropos of the question he was discussing—the rules—I do not 
think that when we are reading the history of this session 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest to 
the gentleman that he did not get his quotation right. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Maybe not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The proper language is— 

1 9 good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
y. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. I quoted Watts’s version of it. 

Mr. GARRETT. May I ask if the gentleman applied it to his 
side of the House or ours? i 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. To both sides. It is applicable to 
both sides. But apropos of this question of the rules, which 
the gentleman so ably discussed. Even the friends of the Reed 
rules have never regarded them as anything but a necessary 
evil. We endured them just as a man who is vaccinated en- 
dures the sickness that follows vaccination in order that he may 
escape that which he dreads much more, the terrible scourge of 
smallpox. 

You upon that side of the House have declaimed against the 
Reed rules in the most strenuous way for the past twelve 
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years, until your party wrote into your platform a declaration 
of what you were going to do when you got an opportunity 
to change them. But when your opportunity came you were 
as unprepared as were the foolish virgins. You realized then 
that it was easier to criticise than to reform. You had ab- 
solutely no concrete change for the better that you could 
recommend—only the suggestion that we should debate them for 
six months longer. Your leader stood upon the floor of this 
House covered about by darkness and uncertainty, and had not 
a single drop of oil in his lamp. Then when you were saved 
from utter confusion by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD], who proposed certain amendments to the rules that 
I do think relaxed those Reed rules at a point where the 
rigidity of the rules produced the most friction, most irritation, 
you upon that side of the House voted against them. 

Now, I did not, however, rise to talk about the rules, but can 
not refrain from saying that it would be impossible ever to 
pass a tariff bill in this great assembly without rules to control 
the discussion here. Without those rules we would be talking, 
talking, talking a year from now with nothing done. 

I am like the gentleman from Washington [Mr. CusHMAN]. 
I am a protectionist. I was reared in an environment of pro- 
tection. I represent a district which was once represented by 
McKinley upon the floor of this House. We are protectionists 
there. We believe in that same principle which McKinley so 
ably advocated and wrote into our tariff system. 

Gentlemen upon the other side of this House are continually 
talking about the law of supply and demand and that all tariffs 
ought to be placed upon a competitive basis. The protectionist 
is not troubled about the constitutional power vested in Con- 
gress to, by a revenue bill, do many other things than merely to 
raise revenues. By a tax law, the primary object of which was 
not to raise revenue, we put out of circulation a character of 
bank currency which the people wished to have retired, and we, 
as Republicans, believe that we have ample power to and ought 
to stimulate production within our country by limiting the zone 
of supply for our internal demands, Thus we have and do, 
every time the Republicans pass a tariff bill, modify and amend 
that old law of supply and demand. The Dingley bill was an 
amendment to this law of supply and demand about which 
Democrats are forever talking. The great apostles of protec- 
tion in this country have said that by limiting the zone of supply 
we would indefinitely increase the production of certain articles 
so that the supply would equal the demand. The Dingley bill 
was such a bill, and how it carried out and verified the predic- 
tions of the old Republican masters! 

The Dingley bill has been criticised by the able gentleman 
from Alabama because, as he said, in the year 1905, while there 
was only a little over $500,000,000 worth of goods affected by 
certain schedules, which he criticised as prohibitory sched- 
ules, which were imported into this country and upon which the 
Government received a revenue, there were ovér $13,000,000,000 
worth of such commodities manufactured in our country. By 
the clearest inference in the world, it was and is admitted by 
the opponents of the protective principle that production was 
wonderfully stimulated in all these protected articles which 
were produced within the restricted zone of supply by this legis- 
lation, which did amend the law of supply and demand. Do 
gentlemen upon the other side, for the mere. purpose of get- 
ting a larger revenue out of these schedules, wish to close down 
the great American factory—reduce its output so that the de- 
mand for manufactured goods in America shall be met and sat- 
isfied by goods produced by the labor of strangers living in 
other lands? To what extent would they increase the zone of 
supply? What aliquot part of the $13,000,000,000 worth of man- 
ufactured goods which we now produce would Democrats take 
from the iron and steel workers of my district and yours, to 
have those goods manufactured in some other country and 
shipped in here so that we could get some revenue by the 
change? 

The law of supply and demand has been amended by the 
Dingley bill, and the question of paramount interest now be- 
fore the American public is: To what extent this law of supply 
and demand as amended shall be changed in this new legislation, 
and to what extent shall we give the splendid markets of our 
country to the manufacturers of other lands to stimulate im- 
portations for the purpose of raising revenue. Shall we throw 
down our barriers of protection so as to permit a large or a 
small pecentage of those articles, the manufacture of which 
furnishes labor in the cotton mills of New England? Each sec- 
tion of the country, while considering the subject of the re- 
adjustment of the tariff, wishes to be favored, and feels that it 
is its right to have its supply first taken to meet the great com- 
mon demand which we call the American market. Representa- 
tives should be actuated by the spirit of reciprocity and should 
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not forget the needs of other communities, and the Payne bill 
should be so framed before its passage that it should not need- 
lessly disturb and injure any great industry which has had the 
benefit of protection. It is a law as universal as the law of supply 
and demand that production increases as the demand becomes 
greater. The Dingley bill restricted the zone of supply for all 
those goods which were highly protected in that bill, and as the 
demand increased production increased. Many industries drew 
to them capital and laboring men who, through a long period of 
years, have trained themselves until they have become skilled in 
their art, and until we were able, wholly within our own bound- 
aries, to produce sufficient to supply the whole Nation’s demands. 

It does violence to every sense of fairness which I possess 
to hear people on this floor talking now of changing again this 
law of supply and demand for the purpose of bringing goods 
from other lands merely for the purpose of getting revenue 
upon them. I do not believe that any effort should be made to 
place our protected industries upon a competitive basis. The 
competition which foreign goods in those lines of production 
where we can and ought to produce all that we consume has 
never benefited anyone and always has been productive of in- 
dustrial unrest and discontent, so that when prices have been 
reduced by the influx of foreign goods into our country, those 
great factories, workshops, and mills, where labor is all or- 
ganized in this country, where it is rightfully contending for its 
just dues in our civilization, industrial war commences. When 
we have home competition, labor and capital have been able to 
go forward in peace. They adjust their differences without 
trouble. But when menaced by foreign goods, there comes a 
danger which they can not anticipate or measure; then natu- 
rally and necessarily follow misunderstanding and disagree- 
ment about the raising or cutting of wages. I say those things 
for the reason that I am profoundly impressed with the great 
importance that rests upon us in the duties which now confront 
us. The interests which haye been highly protected under the 
Dingley bill have adjusted themselves to that law. They have 
invested money in accordance with it. They have generally 
entered into a fair and generous rivalry, which we call home 
competition,” and now any change which we make from the 
schedules in the Dingley bill affecting these interests should be 
made with the greatest care. 

Opponents of the principles of protection forever contend that 
protection necessarily enhances prices. They give entirely too 
much oredit to the importation of foreign goods for lowering 
prices in the past. 

The encouragement by past legislation of great manufactur- 
ing enterprises has all along the line lowered prices of such 
articles in this country to a point where now it can be asserted 
with confidence that never before in the history of this 
country was the price of like articles so low in comparison 
with all other articles of value as it is to-day. When I left 
home to come down to attend this session of Congress a 
farmer could exchange 4 pounds of butter for a hundred-pound 
keg of wire nails; 40 dozen of eggs would buy a ton of pig 
iron. It almost seems that one would be better off to own a 
little chicken farm near some great industrial center than to 
own a blast furnace. A farmer out in Nebraska is said not 
long ago to have gone to a general merchandise store to pur- 
chase a buggy. He was shown a very nice buggy, and told 
that its price was $62. He said: “I bought a buggy like that 
in 1896 for $50.” This was promptly denied, but the farmer 
insisted that he was right. The storekeeper consulted his 
books and returned, saying he was mistaken, “but you paid in 
exchange for that buggy 500 bushels of corn at 10 cents per 
bushel. Corn is now 60 cents per bushel, and if you will bring 
in 500 bushels of corn now I will give you that buggy at $62. 
I will give you a sulky cultivator at $25, I will give you a 
reaper and binder worth $125, I will give you $50 in money, 
and I will have still $38.” 

There is abundant evidence that in every line of merchandise 
that is imported into this country the importers are most thor- 
oughly combined, and, as in the case of pottery, other prices are 
most exorbitant where we have not home competition. We are, 
then, at their mercy absolutely, and they do exactly what the 
Government of Brazil is now doing with respect to coffee. 
Brazil substantially has our coffee market, and believing as 
they do that we must buy our coffee from them, they are putting 
on coffee an export duty, and the limit of their extortion will 
be reached only when the American consumer refuses to use 
Brazilian coffee. This fact justifies the countervailing duty 
upon coffee. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been contended on the floor of this House 
that there was some pledge of the Republican party to revise 
the tariff downward, and if that understanding had not gone 
broadcast all over the country that we would have failed in the 
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last election. That is not my experience. I was right in the 
great industrial center in this country and I know that the 
Democrats upon the stump all over my State and all over that 
section of the country attempted to make the people there be- 
lieve that there was no difference between the two parties upon 
the subject of the tariff. It was the burden of every Democratic 
speech made in Ohio, 

True, the platforms of the two parties were somewhat alike, 
both declaring for revision, and the contention upon the part 
of every Democratic speaker through that section of the coun- 
try was that our platform upon that subject was the same as 
the Democratic platform; and we were being thrust backward, 
were in retreat, defeated, until the ambiguity of our platform 
was resolyed and made certain by the great representative of 
our party. And I want to call attention to the situation at that 
time in the contest. 

Secretary Taft, now President Taft, in his speech said that 
the Republican platform in declaring for a revision meant that 
where the tariffs were too high they should be revised down- 
ward, and where they did not afford sufficient protection they 
were to be revised upward. That made definite and certain 
what the Republican party meant at a time before the votes 
were cast. I immediately saw a different look upon the face of 
the man who was carrying his dinner pail to work from that 
time on. There was a change. You could feel it in the air. I 
deny that there is a sentiment abroad or that that sentiment is 
at all dominant in this country, to depart one iota from the 
principle of protecting American interests. 

The protective feature of a revenue bill performs the func- 
tion of a barrier or wall to prevent the coming in of goods. 
Where our tariffs should be protective the greatest care should 
be exercised in keeping them high enough; when they relate 
to these things which our people should produce they should be 
prohibitive. I fear that in making reductions that the Ways 
and Means Committee have given too much weight entirely to 
the statements with reference to better equipment of the fac- 
tories and milis of this country than in the mills of Europe. 
Much emphasis is placed upon the ability of our manufacturers 
to sell at low prices because of the excellent character of the 
machinery they have, although they pay a high rate of wages, 
and no one seems to consider at all the fact that Europe is 
rapidly equipping its great plants with our machinery, copying 
our methods, and will in a short time have every advantage we 
have in the way of labor-saving devices. To base a tariff that 
is competitive upon the actual cost of production now, when we 
are using the very best of machinery, and the mills of Germany 
and Belgium not having yet discarded that which they are about 
to throw away and adopt our better ones, is, in my judgment, 
yery careless legislation. 

It is almost sure to bring to our protected industries a com- 
petition that will prove ruinous in a short period, indeed. It is 
a matter of most vital importance that the bill we are now pre- 
paring should be prepared with a distinct reference to this 
thought, else it will have to be revised in a few years again, 
and revisions of the tariff always will bring on business un- 
certainty and depression. If I am correct in the position I have 
urged to your attention, that in those industries which we de- 
termine to protect tariff rates should be high enough to keep 
out foreign goods, it becomes imperative that our revenues be 
derived upon other articles upon which it is our policy to levy a 
tariff for the purpose of raising revenue and giving incidental 
protection. Taxation is always distasteful. No one cares to be 
taxed, but it is necessary, and it will produce far less dissatis- 
faction if revenues are raised upon goods which compete in the 
market with out own products, either of a class of which we 
can not produce sufficient for our demands or, like iron ore, 
taken from our natural resources, which will never reproduce 
itself, and which should be our policy to conserve for future 
generations. 

I think that the wool schedule is all right. It is upon a 
reyenue-producing basis and gives incidental protection. That 
is true aiso of the tariff upon lumber. It is practically upon 
a revenue basis as carried in the Payne bill. 

I believe we should place a tariff on iron ore great enough 
to get considerable revenue from that source, and low enough 
so that not a ton of ore from Cuba may be excluded by reason 
of it. 

Both coal and hides should stay, in my judgment, in this 
class, and should be taxed for the purpose of raising revenue. 
Many people in the United States earnestly ask their retention 
upon the protected list; and a tax raised in this way will have 
some friends, at least, whereas to raise the revenue upon tea 
and coffee would meet with universal disfavor. 

I took occasion to address the House, because I believe that 
certain changes should be made in this bill. I want to express 


my approval in the main of the bill that the Ways and Means 
Committee, haye presented to the House, but I think its best 
features are where it kept closest to the Dingley bill. 

I invite the committee's attention, first, to a section of this 
bill which I believe ought to be changed. It is section 116, un- 
der Schedule G-“ Metals and manufactures of.“ The bill, as 
written, provides for a tax on iron in pigs coming into this 
country of $2.50 per ton. The Dingley bill provided $4 per ton 
on pig iron and scrap iron of every form. Now, this bill makes 
a difference between pig iron and scrap iron. It says: 

Wrought and cast scrap iron and scrap steel, 50 cents per ton. 

Every pound of scrap iron, either cast or wrought scrap iron 
that is remanufactured takes the place of pig iron. Every 
pound of wrought-iron scrap and cast-iron scrap supplants so 
much pig iron. 

I have read the hearings of the Ways and Means Committee 
on this subject, and the committee evidently allow a difference 
between pig iron and scrap iron because certain manufacturers 
insisted that there was a lack of wrought scrap iron in our 
market. 

The great percentage of all the iron that goes out to be used 
will come back in six, seven, or eight years to be remanufac- 
tured. Thousands of tons of railroad rails will return after the 
lapse of about seven years. Seven years is about the average 
life of a steel rail, and it will come back into our scrap-iron 
market. The manufacture of open-hearth steel requires a cer- 
tain percentage of wrought iron or wrought steel. The idea 
of the committee in framing this schedule as it is framed was 
to afford sufficient scrap iron to help the manufacturers of 
open-hearth and basic steel to have sufficient scrap iron for 
them to carry on their operations. 

It seems to me that if there is anything that is just and fair, 
it is to afford those people who use steel rails and who are 
compelled to buy their steel rails in a protected market, a pro- 
tected market in which to sell their scrap. There will be an 
abundance of it, The matter came up in the committee in its 
hearings, and the pig-iron manufacturers did not seem to sus- 
pect that there would ever be a disposition to make any differ- 
ence between pig iron and scrap iron. 

There is another thing that evidently escaped the attention of 
the committee, The language in this bill is: “Iron in pigs.” I 
call the attention of the committee to the fact that every pro- 
vision in a tariff bill is construed most favorably in favor of 
the importer. Every taxing law belongs to that class of laws, 
which are strictly construed. It is a law in derogation of pri- 
vate right, and is strictly construed. If there be even any am- 
biguity, it will be resolyed in favor of the man paying the tax. 
If there be two meanings, that meaning must be accepted which 
is most in his favor. 

This bill says, “iron in pigs.” Most gentlemen know how pig 
iron is manufactured. Now, the blast furnaces in Europe im- 
porting pig iron into this country would simply run its metal 
into some other form—break it up into scrap—and it could not 
bear the duty on “iron in pigs.” I think an amendment should 
go through, correcting this, 

Mr. GARRETT. May I ask the gentleman, have not there 
been decisions clearly stating and defining what is scrap iron? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes; this bill defines what scrap 
iron shall be. There is no trouble about that. But the metal 
that I speak of, being broken up and brought in here, if it is 
not 3 the 50 cents tax as scrap iron it will not pay duty 
at all. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is it the gentleman's contention that under 
this bill iron can come in here that had not really been manu- 
factured in some product? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes, sir; it would come in here and 
pay a duty as scrap or come in free. That is my judgment. It 
could not pay a tax as “iron in pigs,” because they would take 
G re oat it had never been molded into pigs. That is the point 

make, 

Now, on page 28, there is a proviso, on line 8, paragraph 118, 
which is: 

Provided further, That all iron bars, blooms, billets, or sizes or shapes 
of any kind, in the manufacture of which charcoal is used as fuel, shall 
be subject to a duty of $6 per ton. 

The old duty, in the Dingley law was $12, and this reduces 
the tariff on charcoal iron bars from $12 to $6, while it leaves 
the ordinary merchant bar iron at $8. 

Now, the only thing that I can find in the hearings that would 
seem to justify so extraordinary a change of law, placing this 
higher grade of iron below the ordinary merchant iron, seems 
to be a letter which I find on page 1944 of the hearings, of Mr. 
James A. Coe, an importer, I take it. He is called an “iron 
and steel merchant,” of Newark, N. J. The point he makes in 
his letter is that Swedish iron smeltered by the use of charcoal 
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is necessary to make our high grade of cutlery, and therefore 
that it ought to come in free. Now, this matter seems to be one 
that was overlooked by these people who have, in this country, 
been manufacturing iron by precesses that make as good iron 
as charcoal iron and as good iron as the Swedish iron. The 
new process of making steel, known as the “basic and open- 
hearth process,” makes as good iron as the Swedish iron by 
keeping out of the metallic iron the impurities that are brought 
into it by smelting the iron with coal. 

Phosphorus and sulphur in coal depreciate the value of iron. 
By the basic process of making steel the heat is blown down 
on top of the iron, and the sulphur and other impurities do not 
pass into the steel at all. So that by our modern processes 
we make as good iron as they can make in Sweden or anywhere 
else by the charcoal process. I think that that should be cor- 
rected, because in making changes from the Dingley law they 
ought to be made in a sort of uniform way, so as not to misad- 
just and make trouble for the manufacturers who make steel 
by the open-hearth and basic process. If any industry in this 
country should be protected, it should be those using new meth- 
ods, which are being perfected every day. 

There is one other thing I would like to call the committee's 
attention to. When the Dingley law went into effect there were 
a great many tin-plate mills started in my district. 

A great industry was built up. Thousands of men learned 
the trade of making tin plate. I think, perhaps, capitalists and 
workingmen overestimated the needs of this country in the 
matter of tin plate. At any rate, the tin-plate mills throughout 
the North are idle a greater part of the year than any other 
mills we have that are interested in the iron trade. The labor- 
ing men come through me with a petition to this House. They 
ask the American Congress to amend this bill so that one-half 
the rebate paid on tin plate manufactured into cans and sent 
out again shall be retained, and it seems to me that their appeal 
is reasonable and that it ought to be acceded to. They tell-me 
that they are willing to throw off 25 per cent from their scale 
of wages if the Congress will only do this, to help them to 
manufacture the tin plate that goes into export tin. Tin cans 
are made from the tin plate that is brought into this country. 
There is scarcely any labor in making the tin cans, A machine 
has been invented and is in operation which is so perfect that 
all the work that is done is to feed the tin plate into the ma- 
chine. An engineer, a fireman, and one man to feed the plate 
into the machine and another to take the completed cans away 
as they come out completely made, soldered up, and everything, 
is all the work there is about it. 

There is another thing that I want to call to the attention of 
the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Before the gentleman 
leaves that tin-plate proposition I should like to ask him who 
gets the benefit of the drawback on tin cans? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Do you want that answer from a 
Democratic standpoint or a Republican? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No; I want the facts. I 
do not care what standpoint it is from. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. It is the same old question. I 
would say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I am not talking about 
consumers and producers, but I want to know who the people 
are that really get this tin plate manufactured into cans and 
send it abroad. Is it not the Standard Oil Company? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. I am told that they are the ex- 
porters of 85 per cent of the tin cans that go abroad. Now, I 
have no definite knowledge on that subject, but it seemed to me 
that that was an overestimate. I know there are a great many 
cans that go abroad from the different canning establishments 
throughout the North. A great many are used by the meat 
packers, and I know that the export tin, going from this country 
back to Europe, is very considerable. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question for information? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. What would be the effect on the manufac- 
ture of cans, especially by the Standard Oil Company, if these 
rebates were cut in half? Would the oil be shipped abroad in 
large tanks and put into cans in foreign countries, or would they 
necessarily be forced still to put it in cans here? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. I hope they would be forced to put 
it in cans here, but I do not know. It seems to me there would 
be no economy in putting their oil in cans here. But having 
those cans made here is of no advantage to this country, or very 
little; it is negligible. The labor expended in making the cans 
amounts to nothing, and we are paying out more in administer- 
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ing this tariff that we collect than the 1 per cent which we 
retain. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. You mean this tariff which we 
collect and pay back? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes; it costs far more to administer 
the law, so far as the export tin is concerned, than we get out 
of it; and I think it would produce more revenue to retain 50 
per cent, or a larger per cent, at all events, than we now retain. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Do we not also get the benefit of 
the manufacture of the tin plate from which the cans are made? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. That is what I want. If a rebate 
is not given to so great an extent on this tin plate, we will 
make the tin plate here. i 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. But if the effect is to transe¢ 
that industry across the water, we will not only lose the making 
of the can, but the making of the tin plate from which the 
can is made, 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. 
not a particle of it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. 
but we make the tin plate. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Not a bit of it that the Standard 
Oil Company uses. Not a bit of the tin in the cans that go 
abroad is made in this country. All that tin plate is shipped 
in from abroad. The tin plate that we make is for domestic 
consumption. There is $1,800,000 of tariff collected on tin im- 
ported into this country, and all except $100,000 of that money 
is paid back when it is exported again in the form of tin cans, 
by the Standard Oil Company and by the beef packers and the 
other canning establishments that send peas and corn and 
products of that kind abroad. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Does the gentleman mean that no 
American tin plate is used to make cans that are sent abroad? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Not a particle. Nobody would use 
American tin with such a law as this. They do not use a single 
pound of American tin to export abroad. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman would hardly want to go 
as far as he appears to go in saying that no domestic tin cans 
are exported. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. I mean no appreciable amount. 
There may occasionally be a can go over in some fellow's trunk. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, a great deal more than that. I suppose 
that what the gentleman is endeavoring to show is that the tin 
plate imported is all exported, although I have no doubt from 
my own knowledge that a large amount of tin cans are shipped 
abroad which are made of tin plate of domestic manufacture, 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Possibly so, but I doubt if there is 
any considerable amount of domestic tin that goes abroad, 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman said that 85 per cent of the 
Standard Oil Company tin plate—— 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Eighty-five per cent of imported 
tin, I said, goes to the Standard Oil Company. 

Mr. MANN. But there are a great many other concerns that 
use tin plate now on a large scale. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. I do not believe that that state- 
ment of 85 per cent being used by the Standard Oil Company 
is correct. It seems to me the number of cans used by packers 
of meats and fruits and cereal products is so considerable that 
that must be a misstatement. It would be of great benefit to 
the workmen in my district if they might make the tin plate 
that goes into the meat packers’ cans and into the cans of the 
different canning factories that are exported abroad. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. Would not that principle hold good through- 
out the manufactures; and if the drawback provision ought 
to be amended in regard to tin plate, ought it not also be 
amended as regards all of the manufactures, from a protection 
standpoint? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Not in the same way. There are 
things that come in where the principle would be different. 
There might be iron and steel come to this country for the 
manufacture of a ship and the work be done in our great yards, 
and as to that material to manufacture the ship it would be as 
much in line with our policy of so amending and changing the 
law of supply and demand as to compel the work to be done 
here. Now I would not urge this at all if the manufacture of 
tin cans amounted to anything in the way of encouraging 
American labor or bringing work here for them. It is only be- 
cause there is no labor furnished by these manufactures here, or 
so nearly none that itis negligible. Take the item of machinery 
brought back to this country to be repaired—that is in accord 
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with the policy of our party in framing a protective tariff; we 
want to compel, if need be, certain things to be made here. 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. I see that the gentleman is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his subject, and I am very much interested in it. 
Speaking accurately, there are two kinds of tin plate used in 
this country, plate that is used for domestic consumption and 
that used for foreign export. 
ss Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. They are the same kind of plate, I 

elieve. 

Mr. STANLEY. One is tin plate and the other is tinned plate. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. There is no tin plate in the sense 
that it is all made of tin. All tin plate is simply a steel sheet 
coated with tin. 

Mr. STANLEY. Is there not a yast difference between the 
process used in the plate for export and the process used in the 
plate for domestic consumption, in the quantity and character of 
the tin used in the covering for the steel sheet? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Not that I know of. They make tin 
plate in Wales the same as we do here, and we make it here the 
same as they do in Wales. We started to make tin plate by 
employing skilled workmen from Wales. 

Under the Dingley bill all exporters of anything that was 
packed in tin got their tin plate from Wales, paid the duty, 
made their tin into cans, filled the cans, sent them back, and 
drew the money back, all but 1 per cent. 

Now, if this bill can be amended so that this tin plate, or a 
considerable portion of it, can be made here, it will start our idle 
tin-plate mills to work again; and I think, under all the condi- 
tions, it should appeal to every man on this side of the House 
that that should be done. 

Mr. GARRETT. If I understand correctly, the distinction be- 
tween the tin that is exported and the other products that are 
exported is largely in the fact that the tin is not exported for 
sale abroad, but to carry within it some of our goods, while 
boots and shoes, for instance, are exported to be sold abroad. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. That is a fact. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I am intensely interested in hearing 
that drawback section of the law discussed. As I read section 
23 of the law, it gives to the ship manufacturers in this country 
the right to import free raw material and work it into a ship 
for foreign ownership, or a ship that is to be sailed in foreign 
trade and under foreign flags. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does not the gentleman believe that 
the same law should giye the shipbuilders in this country the 
right to have free raw material to build ships for American 
ownership and to sail under the American flag? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. No. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. In other words, does not the gentle- 
man believe that that is a discrimination in favor of the foreign 
owner of the ship or the foreign trade, as against the American 
shipowner or American trade, and free raw material is given to 
one and not to the other? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. We are all tied up together. If 
this policy of the Republican party is at all tenable, every in- 
terest must submit to it. The shipping, the ships that carry 
the trade of this country and carry the American flag, ought 
to, as much as any other interest in the country, patronize and 
employ the materials that are made by workmen of Youngs- 
town and Pittsburg. If it is at all tenable that is so, and I 
believe its justification is the fact that we do so control the law 
of supply and demand that we can and ought to make this 
country prosperous when they have hard times and panics in 
other countries. I believe that if it is worked out carefully 
by studious men, in a scientific manner, there is no reason why 
we in America should be plunged down to the depths every 
time bard conditions afflict Europe and the rest of the world. 
America is an empire in herself. We would do mighty well 
if every other country in the world would sink to-morrow 
beneath the sea. We could live in and of ourselves and by our 
own resources, and to allow cheap goods to come in here and 
plunge us into hard times, make strikes in our factories, and 
paralyze operations here is not statesmanlike. I believe in a 
protective tariff. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I am not trying to bother the gentle- 
man, Mr. Chairman, but I am trying to elicit information if I 
can get it. Will not the gentleman agree to this proposition, 
then, that if the shipbuilders in this country get free material 
to construct and build ships for foreign ownership, or to ply 
in foreign trade, that is giving to that class of people a cheaper 
vessel over the American owners?. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Certainly; there is no question 
about that. 
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Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman believe that is 
right, to discriminate in favor of the foreigner as against the 
American? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. We get even with the foreign ves- 
sel by keeping her from engaging in our coastwise trade, and 
the foreign vessel is not worth as much as though she carried 
the American flag and were chartered an American vessel. We 
give that drawback to get foreigners to build vessels in our 
shipyards. If we did not do this, they would have their vessels 
built abroad. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman believe that be- 
cause the foreign vessel that is constructed for either foreign 
trade or foreign ownership is eliminated from the coastwise 
trade ten months in the year, that will equal the difference 
between the cost of the vessel into which those free raw mate- 
rials are put, as compared to the cost of the vessel into which 
those duty-taxed raw materials go? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I have no informa- 
tion on that subject, I think, other than the gentleman has. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I will say to the gentleman that I have 
not any, and I am trying to find out some information. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Now, I want to call the attention 
of the committee to another thing in this tariff bill, and I want 
to congratulate the committee on having immensely improved 
upon the Dingley bill in section 11, found on page 211 of the 
printed bill. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow a question right 
there? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. Can the gentleman see any reason why the 
same principle that permits free tin to come into the United 
States for the benefit of the Standard Oil Company's canning 
process should not allow free steel and free material of every 
kind to come into the United States to build ships for our mer- 
chant marine? 


Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. The tin was permitted to come in 
free, practically free, paying only 1 per cent of the duty—— 

Mr. HARDY. Well, we call that free. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes; it is substantially free—on the 
theory that there would be a great amount of labor expended 
and employed in this country in the manufacture of tin cans, in 
the manufacture of that tin before it is reexported. That has 
turned out to be a good deal of a delusion. 

Mr. HARDY. Would not the same theory prompt the idea 
that free importation of shipbuilding materials would permit 
laborers to build ships? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. That is the same idea carried in 
this bill, to allow foreign material to come in here to build 
ships, provided they do not engage in our coastwise trade; that 
should be monopolized by the American vessel, built with Amer- 
ican steel and American material, and it is the American idea, 
gentlemen, that I think wil! prevail in this country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have in my district a large industry in 
pottery. They have been making pottery of all kinds—dishes 
and tableware. They have built up a great industry in Amer- 
ica, and they have had a particularly difficult row to hoe of 
late years, because of undervaluation. I have never been able 
to understand why it is in the levying of an ad valorem duty 
that we have paid any attention whatever to foreign values, 
but we have, for some unaccountable reason. It seems to me 
to be unscientific; it leads to all kinds of inconsistencies. 

For instance, the protective idea has always been that our 
tariff should be sufficient to bridge the space between the cost 
abroad and the cost here. Our ad valorem duties, as at present 
based upon the foreign market value, do not do this, and it is 
impossible with any certainty to bridge the distance between 
the cost price abroad and here. This was brought out in the 
hearings upon the pottery schedule in the most remarkable way. 
Pottery comes from England. The English seem to give a fair 
home price and invoice their goods at a price that seems to be 
fair. The very same articles, the identical things, coming from 
Germany in the last nine years have paid a duty of a little 
over one-half of the duty that same thing coming from Eng- 
land would pay, because the Germans in some way undervalue 
their pottery. The Holland tea is a specific thing that is made 
by the German potters, and made by the English potters as well. 
It is a teacup and saucer. The English invoice price, coming 
to this market for the payment of duty, was 35 and a fraction 
cents per dozen. The same thing of exactly the same material, 
made in the same way and selling at the same price in this 
country, but coming from Holland and Germany, was appraised 
for taxation and paid a tariff at a valuation of 19 cents 

Mr. MANN. Where from? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. From Holland, Germany, and 
France. That it is the deliberate intention of the foreign ship- 
pers to nullify the effect of our tariff laws is fully proven by 
the following, being part of an address made behind closed 
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doors by the chairman at a meeting of the National Chamber 
of Commerce, held at Berlin: 
ADDRESS AT BERLIN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

As a fact, the United States is not dependent for its existence upon 
the collection of duties, and it can afford to allow the falling off of 
revenues in this direction for what they claim “the general good.” 
From this standpoint it is clear that the administration of the 
tariff is concealed the power and purpose to make the entry of certain 
competing articles as difficult as possible, and to carry out the 
United States government agents resort to the meanest and smallest 
measures. 

The first of these is the certification of the invoices by consular offi- 
cers stationed in various districts of the Empire. Second, the investi- 

tions by customs officials as to the correctness of statements in the 
nvoices which have not the force or effect of an oath in the German 
Empire. Third, the reexamination in cases where there is reason to 
doubt values by agents of their treasury department; and fourth, by 
the high penalties added for undervaluation. Naturally we all admit 
that an actual swindle is incorrect in any business transaction, but 
“undervaluation"” should not be treated as such unless positively 
proved. However, no such elasticity is to be found in the minds of 
American customs officials, who treat “undervaluation,” as they call 
it, as fraudulent, and 3 at once apply the usual ee Our 
goods have been exported to England and the United States at lower 

rices than those for the home market, and there have been more or 
ess low values for the state, and in some cases what would be there 
termed “ fraud,” and such are the conditions at the present time. 

“ Market value,” as defined under American law, is the wholesale 
price at the time of export, and our trouble lies in having two sets of 
prices—one for export and the other for home trade. We haye to resort 
to a division of shipments under the so-called “$100 clause” to keep 
our matters secret, save fees, and avoid control on that side. 

Declarations in invoices compelling all sorts of statements as to how 
the goods were obtained, whether by purchase or otherwise, values in 
detail, and charges of every character are the crowning point in the 
prying curiosity practiced under the American customs laws. 

hese thin all lead to abuses, and we are promised that the 
means of gaining information through American consuls and agents will 
be shut off. Our boards of trade are fully awake to the dangers that 
surround us, and in making every effort to close the doors against this 
abuse they are hoping for the whole support of the Government. 
rience has taught that the workings of paragraph 8 of the 
Dingley tariff has not fulfilled the purpose for which it was created, 
but, on the contrary, the information gained under this regulation 
concerning costs of production has been so defective that in many cases 
it has been misleading, because through the prudence of our officials 
we have taken care that investigations of this character shall throw 
little light upon the actual value of their consignments. 

In many cases trouble has been avoided by having invoices con- 
sulated remote from districts in which the goods are manufactured, 
but we must follow up this whole question as to the rights of consular 
and other officers to pry into our business for the sole purpose of keep- 
ing out our merchandise, and in this we are asyured of the cordial 
support of our Government. Such treatment on the part of American 
officials and the cause for it is plain, and now that concessions must 
be made by the American Government, if we stand together firmly 
as a body, aided and supported by our board of trade, we can brin 
BBO a change that will be of untold benefit to our American export 
trade. 

Our ad valorem duties have been levied always in the most 
unscientific way. Every ad valorem duty should be based on 
the price in this country. The ad valorem duty should be the 
ideal duty. Every just tax is based upon the value of the 
thing taxed and should be the value at the place where taxed. 
Goods are coming now to this country from Japan that are sell- 
ing here at wholesale at an advance of 500 per cent of the price 
in Japan upon which they pay duty. Great potteries are be- 
ing constructed now in both China and Japan intended to man- 
ufacture pottery for our market. Under the vicious method 
which we follow we are now taxing England, the fairest of all 
our trade rivals, more than any of the other nations. The 
way in which we, in the last series of years, have treated Eng- 
land in this regard, if we had not the justification of our own 
blundering ignorance as a defense, would almost justify war 
against us. Their pottery has been driven out of our market 
-by pottery coming from the Continent, and to show the way in 
which such pottery was appraised for taxation I shall print in 
the Recorp in this connection a statement showing the valua- 
tions placed upon pottery by our Treasury Department, com- 
ing from Germany to the United States from 1900 to 1907, as 
given in the statistics of our own Treasury Department. In 
another column will appear the valuations as given in the offi- 
cial statistical reports of exports from Germany to this country 
during the same period as shown by German statistics. 

STATEMENT. 


Domestic exports from Germany to the United States, and general im- 
ports into the United States from Germany, of earthen, stone, and 
china ware during the calendar years of 1800 to 1907. 


Exports from] Imports into 
any to | United States 
United States. from Germany. 


Lear. 


$4,307,100 $38,307,966 
5,217,900 3,650,974 
5,800,300 3,725,383 
6,432,000 4,508, 487 
7,756,200 4,694,691 
8,069,900 5,042,605 
6,845,400 5,135,913 
8,171,500 5,585,580 


The vicé of it all is that if the protectiye tariff is intended 
to bridge the distance between the cost abroad and the cost here, 
we are putting the lower tax upon the countries where labor is 
cheapest. Take any article—take the hat I wear. If its cost 
in France was $1 and its cost here is $2, the tariff ought to be 
a dollar. If you base it upon the cost in France, we would 
say 100 per cent; if we base it on the wholesale price at which 
it sells here, it should be 50 per cent. Fifty per cent on our 
price would produce $1, and 100 per cent on the price abroad 
would produce $1. But, now, suppose it costs but a quarter to 
make it somewhere else. Under the vicious method which has 
obtained in this country we have taxed the lowest-priced goods 
least, whereas if there is anything in our policy of protection, 
we should have taxed them most. Now, it may be interesting 
to know] 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. May I ask the gentleman to 
give us some instance of where we tax the lowest-paid labor 
less? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Why, we tax, for instance, a dinner 
set of pottery made in Japan a certain percentage ad valorem 
upon the cost of that dinner set in Japan, and the cost of it is 
only one-fifth of what it sells for wholesale in our market. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Now, does this bill change that? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. It changes it materially, but I want 
to call the committee’s attention to the fact that it will not pro- 
tect us, the potters of my district, from the ruinous competition 
which they fear will come in the near future from China and 
Japan. I will call the committee's attention to the change made, 
I believe this is the way the ad valorem duties should be as- 
sessed: I think that the duty should be assessed upon the price, 
the specific price, at which the importer sells his goods in our 
market. That is the correct and ideal way of taxing. We 
should value the property at the place where taxed. If that 
method were adopted, there would be no trouble in finding out 
what the market price was. A simple provision that the im- 
porter should simply make declaration giving the invoice of his 
goods, a sworn statement of what goods he is bringing in, and 
a statement of what he expects to sell them for, wil! 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then, I understand the gentleman, that 
would be the home price in the United States? 

as KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes; what he expects to sell whole- 
sale for. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. That is the uniform practice upon 
which all taxes are based. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes; if you view this tax as some- 
thing paid for the privilege of exploiting our market, if he sells 
high he ought to pay more. Then let him pay the duty on the 
price he expects to sell the goods at. Require him under pen- 
alty to report immediately upon sale or report, at all events, 
within a certain time just what he sold them for and to whom. 
If he is compelled to sell under the value, give him a rebate; 
if he sells for more, let him pay the surplus duty; and the bill 
would execute itself. An army of taxgatherers, possibly, would 
be out of business, but that is no reason why we should not get 
ad valorem duties to a scientific basis. 

This section 11 down to a certain point is the same as section 
11 in the Dingley bill. Then, it has this added proviso; there 
are some other changes, but this one I wish to call to the com- 
mittee’s attention: 

The actual market value or wholesale price, as defined by law, of 
any imported merchandise which is consigned for sale in the United 
States, or which is not actually sold and freely offered for sale in usual 
wholesale quantities in the open market of the country of exportation 
to ail purchasers, shall not in any case be appraised at less than the 
wholesale price at which such or similar imported merchandise is 
actually sold and freely offered for sale in usual quantities in the 
United States in the open market to all purchasers, due allowance by 
deduction being made for estimated duties thereon, cost of transporta- 
tion, insurance, and other necessary expenses from the place of ship- 


ment to the place of delivery, and a reasonable commission, not exceed- 
ing 10 per cent, if any of the same has been paid. 


This is limited, you will notice, to goods that are consigned. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. If the gentleman will 
allow me, I think it is not limited entirely to goods that are con- 
signed. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. It includes more than that. It in- 
cludes goods that are consigned and also goods coming from a' 
country where there is no market value, 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Although, in fact, they 
are sold and not merely consigned. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes; where there is no market. 
If the importer can not show that there is a wholesale open 
market in the country where the goods are made, now, that will 
give to our people protection for their industries, so far as 
European goods are concerned, but as to China and Japan, I 
fear it would be wholly inadequate. 

I had a very close and intimate friend who operated a steel 
plant a few years ago in Hankow, China. He told me that in 
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that steel plant labor cost him 7 cents in our money per day, 
and that was not an eight-hour day, either. 

Now, all of the value that is in pottery consists in labor. 
The clay costs nothing, except the labor to get it out. So that 
it is all labor, we may say. They make pottery to-day as 
they made pottery in Job’s time, namely, on a wheel. They 
have different methods of decorating, but the formation and 
the making of the pottery has not changed in its method for 
four thousand years, I expect. They used to run a wheel by 
tramping a treadle. Now they have a shaft and a belt to 
operate that wheel. 

But it is substantially all labor. And it seems to me prepos- 
terous to pay any attention to a market in countries where men 
work for 7 cents a day, and base an ad valorem duty upon that 
to bridge the difference between the cost price there and here. 

I want to call the attention of the committee again to the fact 
that an ad valorem duty that would protect the potters against 
ruinous competition from those eastern countries would be so 
high that it would exclude every piece of pottery coming from 
any other country saye China and Japan. 

Now, it has occurred to me that if the committee would but 
amend this so that it would read: 

The actual market value or wholesale price, as defined by law, of any 
imported merchandise which is sold or consigned. 

Writing in the words “sold or” before the words “ consigned 
for sale in the United States” would be an improvement. Then 
strike out all words after the words “ United States” down to 
the word shall.“ in line 9. That would enable us to have pro- 
tection against the goods coming from China or Japan. 

Failing this, there ought to be a specific duty of so much per 
pound placed upon pottery in the alternative, providing that 
our duties fixed earlier in the bill should not in any case be 
less than so much per pound, so as to give some protection. 
Make this specific duty low enough so that it will not affect 
pottery coming from European countries. This request seems 
to be not unreasonable, and I urge it with all earnestness, be- 
lieving and feeling that it ought to be granted. The potters of 
my district have a right to claim it as their due by reason of a 
specific pledge in the platform of the Republican party. The 
platform as written at Chicago did not go so far, but at a time 
long before the votes were counted, the platform was au- 
thoritatively interpreted by the only one who had authority 
to pledge the party's faith, or to interpret doubtful provisions 
in that platform. Our leader said upon the stump that revi- 
sion in the Republican platform meant that when duties were 
too high they should be lowered; that where they were too low 
to give adequate protection they should be raised, and in that 
same speech the only industry which he specifically named as 
inadequately protected was the American potter. His inter- 
pretation was everywhere accepted and the votes were cast with 
that understanding. [Applause.] 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, many able and 
interesting speeches have been made in the House since the 
tariff bill made its appearance. The speeches have ranged all 
the way from three minutes to nine hours in length, and almost 
every conceivable phase of the tariff question has been discussed. 
It is not my purpose to go into detail in a discussion of this 
important question, but I propose to take up certain articles 
in which the people of my section of the country are interested 
and to tell you briefly of a few things that they want in the 
way of tariff legislation. I feel that I would be very unfaithful 
indeed were I not to speak out at this time for what will be of 
benefit for my section. Of course I can not hope to go into detail 
in the short time allotted to me, but I can and will refer gener- 
ally to a few things of vital interest to my people and our 
industries. 

I am indebted to our distinguished leader, Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
of Missouri, for the suggestion made in his speech on the 25th of 
this month that “ Nobody can blame people for wanting to take 
care of themselves.” Indeed, self- preservation is the first law 
of nature. This is true in commerce, in legislation, and in 
everything. The people of my section of the country want to be 
taken care of, and I think that a Representative should be com- 
mended for striving to take care of the interest of the people 
whom he represents. 

In his great tariff speech to which I have just referred, Mr. 
Crarx also said that every man has a theory as to how a tariff 
bill should be built, and yet nobody has ever adhered strictly 
to a theory for framing one, and, what is more, nobody ever 
will.” I regard Mr. CLARK as perhaps the best authority, from 


a Democratie standpoint, in this country on the tariff question. 

Mr. CLARK also said: 

Up to a certain point, on any article that is made in the United 
States as well as abroad, a tariff rate is both a revenue rate and a pro- 
tective rate, and no 
separate them. * 


being ever had or can have the ingenuity to 
For instance, I might say that I am in fayor 


human 
. 0 


of putting a 25-cent rate on a certain article for the 8 of rey- 
enue, and my friend from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] might ay that = 
ro on. 0 


in favor ot 8 25-cent rate on the same thing as 
upshot of it would be that I would get my revenue and the gentleman 
from Michigan his protection, whether I wanted him to get it or not. 

I take it that it would be next to impossible to get a bill in 
here that would satisfy everybody, because there is such a 
diversity of interest represented in this House. That is the 
reason for haying congressional districts and a Representative 
from each of those districts, because no one man, nor even a 
few men could, or would, know the needs of every section of the 
country; and while I regret to see the elections roll around so 
rapidly, I take it that it was a wise provision to keep the Repre- 
sentatiyes closely in touch with the people in order that their 
needs might be better understood and taken care of, and in 
order that the interest of no section might be neglected. 

Where there is a diversity of interest there is bound to be 
a difference of opinion, even among Democrats. I take it that 
there is a wide difference of opinion as to many schedules of 
the tariff bill on both sides of the House, for there are over 
4,000 articles referred to in the bill. 

The true object of a tariff should be to raise revenue only 
to meet the expenses of the Government. The tariff is un- 
questionably a tax, and taxes should only be levied to meet 
necessities. [Applause.] 

My idea is that instead of increasing the tariff and placing 
additional burdens upon those who are the least able to stand 
it, that the expenses of the Government should be substantially 
reduced. The expenses of this Government are enormous. The 
tendency has been to raise salaries all along the line for several 
years; it should have been to decrease them in many cases and 
follow a strict plan of economy. By strict economy a great 
saving could have been made in many ways. It was, in my 
opinion, a great mistake when the salaries of Senators and 
Congressmen were raised from $5,000 to $7,500, for it has been 
an excuse for increasing hundreds of other salaries. I was not 
in Congress when this salary increase was made or I would 
have opposed it, and I have at this session introduced a bill 
to reduce it to $5,000. I have consistently opposed all increases 
preposed since I have been here. If we increase our own sal- 
aries how can we consistently refuse to increase others? 

We are now, through Republican extravagance and misrule, 
confronted with the largest deficiency that the country has 
eyer faced. It will have to be met, and now the Republicans 
propose to increase the tariff, in many instances upon the neces- 
saries of life, and raise this huge fund. There should be no 
tariff on the necessaries of life, and if a tariff is placed on those 
necessaries it should be the lowest possible rate, so as to reduce 
the cost of living, while on the contrary I favor a high tariff, 
for revenue, on the luxuries of life. 

I wish to quote from the report submitted by the minority 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means the following: 


SCHEDULE G. 


The treatment of the farmer — 05 this bill is along the same lines as 
have characterized Republican methods in the past. He gets practically 
no relief, and the laborer and producer have greater burd posed 
upon them. ‘The cost ef living for the average man is increased; the 
5 — of wealth and power is also increased. Heavy taxes are laid 
on coffee, tea, and substitutes for coffee, which, with cocoa, butter, 
mustard, pepper, cinnamon, and all sorts of flavors for food, are de- 
clared to luxuries. While figs, lemons, etc., are raised in price with- 
out hope of increasing the revenue, barley is reduced 15 cents and 
barley malt 20 cents, the reason for which it would be interesting to 
know. Every article of food the laborer must have to live comfortabl 
is heavily taxed; even the salt on his table is not exempt. This sched- 
ule was evidently poper by the same mind which has dominated this 
bill—a mind certainly not unfriendly to the great trusts. 

As this bill places hides on the free list, to be consistent it should 
also a the duty on leather, shoes, harness, and other manufactures 
of leather. 

That the bill is a sectional one Is shown by the fallure of the majority 
of the committee to lift any burden whatever from the shoulders of 
the southern farmer. The grower of cotton must sell his product in 
the open markets of the world. In order, however, to benefit the manu- 
facturer of cotton the Republican party makes him pay a heavy tax on 
every pound of it that me, 2p ac and comes back into the United 
States in the sha of manufactured goods. Thus, he sells in free- 
trade markets and buys in a protected market. Not only have these 
burdens not been lifted, but additional ones have been placed on him. 
By a lately discovered process, a fabric known as “ mercer: fabrics " is 
now being made. ‘This is a very fine article of cotton goote, lookin; 
very — like silk, and is largely worn. In order to further en 
the manufacturer and to further tax the masses of the people, a tax 
has been laid on these goods. 

Cotton hose have fallen under their greedy gaze and the tax on 
them, already too much, has been greatly increased. Cotton goods 
are more generally used any other class of by the masses 
of the American people, and every cent of duty laid on such fabrics 
is an additional tax on the people least able to pay it. 

The tea tariff is a tax of 8 and 9 cents pe count on consumption 
and is in direct contradiction of that “ free t table,” about the 
blessings of which we heard so much when raw sugar was put on the 
free list in the McKinley bill. If a free breakfast table was a desirable 
thing in 1890, and it undoubtedly was, it is an equally desirable 
thing now. ‘This tea tax will probably bring into the Treasury some- 
thing like $7,000,000 per annum, and it the cost =i living 
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by the same amount. That sum, or twice or thrice that sum, could 


have been added to the revenues by reducing the exorbitant rates on 
woolen arp hg pe en alone, and at the same Agena the cost of 


tarif cof l to th rt duty | vied ping 1 Tar 5 rs 
a ta on ee equa! e expo uty le u e export- 
ing country from which it comes. For Paine MET Brazil leven: 


rtin; 
fix our tariff duties on coffee. This may be a del htful 
situation for the coffee rting countries and for our Treasury 
5 but it will no bring 17. to the heart of the American 
coffee consumer, who must pay th the export duty levied by the 
other countries and the import duty levied by our own Government. 

Indeed, the whole maximum and minimum tariff scheme as set 
forth in the Payne bill enables 2 countries to force us to raise 
the rates of the Payne schedules 20 per cent, which would, after 
making ample allowance for all reductions in the Payne bill, increase 
our tariff rates on the aver much above the rates of the Dingley 
law, a prospect which will sorrow and dismay to the great 
body of the people. We are most heartily in favor of such a maximum 
and minimum tariff as will enable our Government to negotiate tariff 
arrangements by making concessions to other governments by re- 
du the rates of the statute when such other countries will make 
equally valuable concessions to us; the maximum rates should be 
the rates of our statute, whatever they are, and mi 
reasonable rate below our statutory rates; but as it stands the 
maximum and minimum tariff plan of the Payne bill is an open 
challenge to a trade war with every other nation on earth. It is 
seeking trade with a club or meat ax. We are opposed to such 
an unwise and unnecessary performance. In this connection it may 
be well to ponder thoroughly our relations with Cuba. Does any 
sane man suppose for one moment that the great commercial nations, 
our competitors for the world’s trade, will concede that Cuba is one 
of our “dependencies?” It is a thing incredible. To ask that 
question is to answer it. 

The tariff arrangement between us and the Philippine Islands has 
no proper place in a general tariff bill. The legit nte function of 
a 1 tariff bill is to set forth our trade tions with foreign 
nations; but fore nations have absolutely nothi to do with our 
relations to the Philippines, which relations should most carefully 
and prayerfully considered by us in a separate bill. There are some 
schedules and many items which we have been absolutely precluded 
from considering by the short space of time allowed for the exam- 
ination of this voluminous bill and the preparation of this report. 
On them we pronounce no opinion and as to them we make no sug- 
postion at this time; but our silence as to them is not to be construed 

to an indorsement, for the chances are that they are as objectionable 
as those which we have discussed in this report. 

The bill is in many respects crude, indefinite, sectional, and pro- 
hibitive. It seems to ns from our examination, which was necessarily 
hasty, that on the whole it Increases the cost of living. For example, 
it will increase the price of hosiery about 30 r cent, and certainly 
nobody will claim that hosiery is a luxury in this day and generation. 
Many increases of the sort might be mentioned. In numerous instances 


the protection exceeds the entire labor cost of production. This can 
not — defended on any ground whatsoever, even Wy a standpatter. In 
e substan- 


all, the reductions both apparent and real fall far short of 
tial relief which the people were led to expect. 


Every tariff bill which has been gotten up by the Republican 
party has greatly discriminated against the South. They have 
also discriminated against the farmer, the wage-earner, and 
the laboring man. This is unjust and should not be. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 


We are face to face now with the Payne tariff bill that will 
soon become a law, whether the Democrats want it to or not, 
for it is purely a Republican measure, and they are greatly in 
the majority. It is like others of its origin, and is full of sec- 
tional protections and discriminations, I quote here again 
from Mr. CLARK: 

In such joint work no man could have gotten into the bill or out of 
it all that he desired. I will bond for the proposition that no mor- 
tal, reputable man, not even Mr. Chairman PAYNE, will stand up in the 
light of day and assert that this bill contains everything he desired or 
that it does not contain certain undesirable things. ere was no 
danger of our outyoting them, for they had 12 members to our 6, our 
seventh Democratic member, Mr. Granger, of Rhode Island, being ab- 
sent bY reason of the sickness which proved fatal to him. But we 
might by mutual concessions have agreed on all the items, or at least 
a large part of them, for let it not be forgotten that the tariff of 1857 
was passed by the consent of all parties and practically without op- 
position. Had we in whole, or even in part, it would have 
greatly expedited the passage of the bill, thereby shortening the busi- 
ness suspense now pervading the land. 

I do not believe that we should sit idly by and see the present 
tariff bill literally cut the throats of our southern industries, 
nor do I propose to be a party to any such disastrous policy. 
If there is to be protection for one section or for certain sections, 
it should be for all; there should be no unjust discrimination. 
The South, with all of its great possibilities and industries, 
should no longer be burdened with this unjust discrimination, 
and should no longer be made to bleed and suffer by forcing her 
farmers, laborers, and industries into competition with cheap 
and slave labor, and products of that labor, of foreign conn- 
tries. This applies forcefully to lumber and cotton, of which 
there is much produced in my district. I do not believe that the 
present rate on Inmber is an unreasonably protective one, nor 
do I think it should be reduced, for I am of the opinion that it 
is not more than a revenue rate. To take that rate off lumber 


means a calamity to the people of my section of Georgia unless 
there is a reduction in all articles which the people of that sec- 
tion are forced to use, as was contemplated by the Democratic 
platform. It will reduce the price of stumpage, and thus affect 
the selling price of timber, and injure’ every man who owns a 
foot of land with trees on it. It will almost paralyze the saw- 
mill business, which is large, and gives employment and bread to 
thousands of people in my district. Besides, there are many 
towns in my district that are almost wholly kept up by sawmills 
located in them or near them. It would be a blow to those 
towns and to the farmers who furnish supplies to the mills, for 
what hurts one great industry hurts us all in that section. To 
remove the tariff from lumber would force the sawmill man to 
do what the farmer, under this bill, is going to be forced to do 
also; that is, to sell his product in a free market and buy ina 
highly protected market. [Applause.] 


There is a lot of sea-island cotton raised in my section of 
Georgia, and its chief competitor is Egyptian cotton. I favor 
a tariff for revenue on cotton from foreign countries in order 
that our farmers will not be forced into competing with the 
cheap foreign labor and the slaves of the Nile. This would 
bring our cotton more in demand, in my opinion, and would in- 
sure better prices to our farmers for their product. The pro- 
posed Republican scheme, to force our farmers and sawmill 
men, whose interests are closely related, to sell their products 
in a free market and compel them to buy everything they use 
in the way of necessaries and supplies in a highly protected 
market, is the rankest kind of high-handed robbery, and I for 
one will not keep quiet and see any such crime perpetrated 
against the people whom I represent. I believe they are confi- 
dently looking to me to protect their every interest here, and, 
God being my heiper, I shall not disappoint them. You take the 
people who are clamoring in Congress for free lumber and 
opposing a tax on foreign cotton and, as a usual thing, they 
have not a stick of timber or a boll of cotton in their districts. 
They are the same gentlemen, too, who, as a usual thing, are 
trying to keep a tariff upon cotton bagging, ties, farm imple- 
ments, sawmill machinery, chemicals for making fertilizers, 
and upon all supplies and necessaries that our people are forced 
to buy. I am in favor of all these things being placed on the 
free list. It will mean the saving of thousands of dollars every 
year to our people and a great reduction in their daily living 
expenses. If all these necessaries and supplies were on the 
free list, then the people of my section would not demand a reye- 
nue upon products that compete with theirs. They demand that 
these necessaries and supplies shall be put on the free list or 
that their products be not discriminated against. 

The tariff bill, then, is the tax bill. It is the levy of the tax 
out of which the revenues for the running of the Government are 
raised. The passage of this bill affects every hearthstone in the 
United States, and it should be made as light on the shoulders 
of the poor and the laboring classes as possible. 

This is a hard, hard day for the laboring man. By way of 
digression, but germane to the discussion, I want to refer to the 
jail sentence that was imposed upon certain prominent labor 
leaders, who, standing by their convictions and standing up for 
the rights of millions of laboring men, dared to express them- 
selves concerning the iniquities of an injunction case pending in 
a federal court, and without a trial by jury, in the discretion of 
the enraged judge, were adjudged in contempt of court and given 
jail sentences. I want to go on record as branding it as one of 
the grossest outrages of the age. It is simply another powerful 
argument why the use of the injunction should be abridged 
and why no man for contempt of court or any other charge 
should be deprived of his liberty or rights without a trial by 
jury. Very little is offered in this bill to the laboring man. 

I have received many letters, telegrams, and petitions from 
prominent men, trade and commercial bodies in my district, 
among whom I might mention William B. Stillwell, of Savannah; 
E. F. Hartfelder, of Savannah; Garbutt & Donavan Manufac- 
turing Company, of Lyons, Ga.; Harvey Granger, vice-president 
of the Savannah Board of Trade; W. W. Williamson, president 
of the Savannah Chamber of Commerce; F. D. Bloodworth, 
president Savannah Clearing Association; the Georgia and 
Florida Sawmill Association; and hundreds of others, urging 
that the present rate on lumber be left as it is; stating that 
“npward of 50,000 men protest earnestly against interfering 
with the present tariff rate on lumber; that the effect would be 
disastrous to employers and employed; and that the agitation 
has already been more hurtful than could be estimated: and 
that “southern pine timber has been turpentined and will have 
to be sawmilled or go to waste, means a loss of millions if not 
worked up rapidly, and a great loss if present rate is inter- 
fered with;” and many more along the same line, indicating, 
as was stated in some of the letters and telegrams, that to dis- 
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turb the present rate“ would be a calamity” to that section of 
the conntry. 
I wish to read to you two editorials from the two leading 
newspapers of my section of Georgia. 
This one I read now is from the Savannah Press, and is as 
follows: 
WHERE IT IS UNJUST. 


The Press can not blame the Democrats in the House, especiall 

Democrats from the South, in not submitting to the reductions p 

by the Ways and Means Committee upon southern products. 
Protection seems to be the setti: 


“ distribute the benefits as well as the burdens of taxation throughout 
the country,” If the principle of subsid 
to reduce the duties on southern produc 
northern products. This section has sustained a heavy burden of taxa- 
tion a long time. It has received very little in return. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars float back into northern cities and States through the 

nsion bill. Little of this comes South, so there are few rebates or 

rawbacks or rake-offs this side of the Potomac. The first duty of a 
low-tariff bill, in the eyes of a northern Congressman, is to cut down 
the bounties given to lumber and cotton and rice. Naturally this cre- 
ates resentment and “ brings on more talk.” 

The Press does not believe in the principle of protection. Although 
we think free trade is impractical, still we hold that a tariff bill 
ought to bè framed for the purpose of raising revenue and not for the 
parpose of affording protection. That is the only excuse for a tax 

ill; any other theory is repugnant to good sense and sound principles. 
Where a system has prevailed for a long time, and duties have n 
piled up for years, it is hard on the interests which have grown up 
under them to cut down these bounties, and to discriminate against 
one section and in favor of another. Protection is a dangerous and 
an unsound stimulant. But human nature is the same, North and 
South, and it is just as natural for the lumbermen of Georgia to protest 
against discrimination as it is for the lumber camps of chigan. We 
believe that protection in the end does an industry just as much harm 
as it does good, but if protection is to be continued for the benefit of 
one class of people, it ought not to be abandoned in the case of an- 
other class. 

As a sample of the 
bill, it 


the 
ced 


rinciple which has been employed in the Payne 
is said that New England mills which manufacture the finer 
fabrics are seeking to have the tariff on this grade of goods increased 
and at the same time favor a reduction on coarser cotton goods, which 
are manufactured principally by southern mills. A higher tariff on 
the finer cotton would give to the New England mills a monopols, 
whereas a reduction in the present tariff on coarse cotton goods would 
force the southern mills to compete with foreign countries which have 
the advantage of cheaper machinery and cheaper labor. 

This one is from the Savannah Morning News, and is as fol- 
lows: 

THE REDUCTION OF THE TARIFF ON LUMBER. 


The Georgia and Florida Sawmill Association is determined to leave 
no means untried to have the present tariff on lumber retained. In our 
dispatches from Tifton yesterday an indication was given of its efforts 
to hold on to the protection which the lumber interest now has. The 
sawmill men haye gone over the situation very carefully and they know 
to a fraction what effect the reduction of the lumber tariff provided for 
in the Payne bill would have on that interest, and they are satisfied 
that if the reduction is made there will be but little, if any, profit in 
manufactured lumber, particularly in the lumber that is manufactured 
here in the South. 

If there were to be a reduction in the tariff schedules on all articles 
which enter into the cost of manufacturing lumber equal to that in the 
tariff on lumber the sawmill men would not have so much reason to 
complain, but there is to be no such reduction. The cost of manufactur- 
ing lumber will be as great in the event of the ag oa of the Payne bill 
as it is now. Hence the reduction of one-half in the protection that 
lumber now receives means that much reduction in the profits on lumber. 

Sawmill men claim that under such conditions it would not be possible 
to manufacture lumber in the South at a profit. The Canadian com- 
petition would practically force 8 sawmill man to shut down his 
argh rar Pe ition of affairs would bring hard times in this section 
of the South. 

The National Forest Conservation League is contending that the 
proposed reduction of the lumber tariff would not hurt the sawmill in- 

erest; that the tariff 8 would be sufficient to keep out Cana- 
The league has in mind onl 
In its sweeping statement 


lumber manufactured in 
t makes no distinction be- 


dian lumber. 
the Northwest. 


tween the lumber of the South and that of the Northwest. It is, there- 
fore, a misleading statement; and Congressmen should not rmit it to 
influence them. They things to think of, however, in 


have so many 
connection with the pending tariff bill that it is difficult to get them to 
center their attention on any one interest. 

It is noticeable that the Congressmen from this section of Georgia 
are alive to the importance of guarding against the threatened injury 
to the lumber interest. They have been supplied with the facts bearing 
upon nee 5 and can depended upon to do all it is possible to 
do in its alf. 


I read these editorials to you to show you the sentiment of 
the people of my section of the country. I fully agree with 
both of these good editorials, and they are directly in line with 
my appeal for the advancement of the interest of that section 
of the country. 

In a letter from Hon. F. C. Battey, of the firm of Hunter, 
Pierce & Battey, of Savannah, Ga., he says, in part: 


If I am correctly informed by the exporters here, France is prac 
tically the only producer of naval stores that comes into competition 
with the American product, and I am now told that not a barrel of 
rosin or spirits is sold by us to France, on account of the fact that 
the tariff there on American naval stores is prohibitive. I am informed, 
on the other hand, that quite a large amount is shipped from France 
into this country, and that it is hurtful to our people. 


Mr. Battey is substantially correct, as is shown by govern- 
mental statistics. The Hon. W. G. BRANTLEY, my colleague, 
has made a strong appeal along this line before the Ways and 


Means Committee, every word of which I heartily indorse. We 
should have a reasonable tariff rate for reyenue on the import- 
ing of naval stores, certainly as long as France, our chief com- 
petitor, has a rate against our products, in order that our, 
operators may live. 

I have also received many letters, telegrams, and petitions 
from farmers and farmers’ unions, urging me to stand for a 
revenue tariff on Egyptian cotton. I have just received a 
letter from Hon. A. L, Tippins, of Daisy, Tattnall County, Ga., 
along this line. He is one of the most progressive and business- 
like farmers of that county, and he has made some strong argu- 
ments why this tariff should be placed on Egyptian cotton, and 
the opinions of men like him are worth something. 

In looking over the Statesboro News, of Statesboro, Ga., I 
find the following: 


WILL ASK FOR DUTY ON EGYPTIAN COTTON. 


A movement is on foot to ask Congress to embody in the new tariff 
bill an bey ye duty on Egyptian cotton. A committee of south Georgia 
and Florida planters and business men will go to Washington and urge 
such a measure. 

The present crop of sea-island cotton has been estimated at 04,000 
bales. All of this, except about 10,000 bales, has been sold, and 90 

er cent of this is used 11 mills. In addition to this 25,000 
ales of Egyptian cotton has been imported into this country from the 
farms of the pauper laborers in Beypt. This cotton sells at 17 cents, 
and drags our prices on sea islands down. It is argued that a tariff 
of 5 cents a pound on imported Egyptian cotton would protect our 
south Georgia product and raise prices to at least 25 cents per pound. 

A new demand has been created for the product of our sea-island 
cotton belt in the manufacture of automobile tires. It is estimated 
that this industry alone uses 20,000 bales of sea-island cotton. With 
a duty on Egyptian cotton and the increased demand in the home mar- 
kets, there Is no reason why prices should not be raised. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Statesboro is taking the initiative in 
this matter. President J. G. Blitch has taken the matter up with our 
Representatives in Congress, and he and others from here will accom- 
pany the delegation to f las where they will appear before the 
committee having this matter in charge. The fight started here will 
be supported from all sections of the sea-island cotton belt. 


Along the same line I read an editorial from the Savannah 
Morning News: 


Why are not the growers of sea-island cotton just as much entitled 
to protection as the manufacturers of sea-island cotton products? Can 
anybody give a good reason why the manufacturer and the operatives 
in his factories should be protected against the manufacturer and the 
cheap labor of Burope, and the sea-island cotton grower should not be pro- 
tected against the farmer of Egypt and the cheap labor of that country ? 

It is a notorious fact that the growers of sea-island cotton have to 
compete with the growers of Egyptian cotton, and the competition is so 
fierce that the farmers growing sea-island cotton find it difficult to 
make a living because of the low price which their product brings, due 
asc to the free importation of Egyptian cotton. 

it were not for this Egyptian cotton the demand for sea-island cot- 
ton in the home market would be very much greater than it is. Of 
course the increased demand without any material increase in the sup- 
ply would bring about an increase in the price. 

The sea-island growers are going to make a determined effort to have 
a duty of at least 5 cents a pound pencon on their product. They be- 
lieve that justice is on their side, and that Congress will listen to them. 

f course the manufacturers will offer a strong opposition, but that is 
to be expected. But if the manufacturers get protection, their argument 
against protection for the raw material ought not to have much weight. 

The southern farmers are getting nothing practically out of the pend- 
ing tariff bill. The framers of the bill appear to have overlooked their 
interests entirely. And their interests will continue to be overlooked 
unless they hustle for themselves. They may not believe in the princi- 
ple of protection, but if 7 is the policy of the Government they 
must have their shar- of it if they are to live and prosper. They can 
not adhe ‘oe under a policy that makes them pay protection prices for 
all they buy, including labor, and sell their products on a free-trade basis. 


Mr. R. W. Mattox, of Green Cove Springs, Fla., an expert on 
the subject, gives it as his opinion that 1 pound of No. 150 spool 
cotton thread manufactured from sea-island cotton is worth 
over $20. The farmer is forced to sell his raw product in an 
open market at from 18 to 22 cents per pound, and if he buys it 
back in thread he pays an enormous difference. The farmer 
gets yery little for his cotton when he sells it, but he pays dearly 
for it when he buys it back in manufactured articles, and there 
is the flagrant injustice to our people. 

In this connection, I wish to say that I have also received the 
following letter from Senator H. S. White, of Sylvania, Screyen 
County, Ga.: 


WHITE & LOVETT, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT Law, 


Sylvania, Ga., March 24, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES G. EpWArDs, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: I herewith inclose you three petitions or requests for a 
reduction of the duty now placed upon sugar. We think that you can 
do our country a great service in assisting in getting a reduction of the 
duty upon sugar. While some of yr constituents are producers of 
sugar and would be somewhat bonefited directly in the maintaining of 
the high duty upon the same, the A majority of them are only con- 
sumers, and would be greatly benefted by a reduction of the duty. Per- 
sonally I think it would be to our interest also to haye a reasonable 
duty placed upon the importation of cotton. 

5 these views for your consideration and hope you may agree 
w me, 

With kindest regards, I am, 


Yours, truly, H. S. WHITE. 


1909. 
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I am also in receipt of the following from Messrs. H. S. White 
aud A. B. Lovett, of Sylvania, Ga., and W. M. Parker, Wood- 
cliff, Screven County, Ga.: 

The 333 respect fully ask for the removal of the duty from 
Taw and refined sugars, in the interest both of the 80,000,000 consumers 
of the country and the manufacturing industries, in which it is an im- 
portant material. This tax amounts to 2 cents per pound on refined 
sugar, equivalent to an 80 per cent ad valorem duty. 

e would submit that such an exorbitant tax is not 2 by the 
conditions relating to the production or refining of sugar in this country. 
Leading sugar refiners have testified that they need no tariff protection 
against foreign refiners. The production of sugar in this country is very 
small in comparison with the annual consumption, and there is no good 
Pep papay why all the people should be heavily taxed in the interest of one 

ustry. 

The relatively high price of sugar operates to 1 its more general 
use in the manufacture of preserved fruits of all kinds, and by adding 
to the cost of these articles limits their consumption. While this is the 
greatest 88 country in the world, our exports of jams, jellies, 
ete., are comparatively smell, as we can not compete in neutral markets 
with countries like Great Britain, which have the advantage of cheap 

. The removal of the sugar tax would greatly increase domestic 
consumption of these articles, and would give us a much lar share of 
the export trade. In many cases the canners would be enabled to buy 
and preserve fruits that would otherwise be wasted for lack of a market. 

We believe that this is a matter which should be decided by Congress 
in favor of the policy which will benefit the greater number of the people, 
and that the interests of the consumers should receive the consideration 
to which they are entitled. The tax on sugar is paid wholly by the 
consumers, and is an unnecessary burden on one of their principal arti- 
cles of food. The repeal of this tax would therefore be an unquestioned 
advantage to the people of the entire country. 

I beg also to submit a petition from many prominent citizens 
and business men of Savannah, Ga., which is as follows: 

Hon. CHARLES G. EDWARDS 
Member of Congress, First District of Georgia: 


Blake, P. A. 
Harry T. Wil 
Holland, Dr. Geo. W. 

ro. W. H. Murdi 
G. P. Talbott, J. A. 
W. G. Morrell, W. H. Bol 

These are only a few of the many appeals that are coming to 
me from the first district of Georgia. I know the conditions 
down there. I know something of the needs of those people; I 
sympathize with them, and I shall not turn a deaf ear to their 
appeals. [Applause.] 

I hope I have made myself clear. I do not want to be mis- 
understood. There are always those who had a great deal 
rather misunderstand, or appear to misunderstand, one’s posi- 
tión than to really understand it. There are those, as long as 
the devil continues his wicked influences and forces in this 
world, who had a great deal rather criticise and condemn than 
to approve and commend. They are the kind who tear down 
and destroy what other men build up. 

I yield to no man in my loyalty to the Democratic party, and 
to the principles of Jeffersonian Democracy. I was born a 
Democrat and have walked and lived as one, and will advocate 
the principles of Democracy as long as I live. It is that prin- 
ciple of “equal rights to all and special privileges to none” 
that I have advocated here to-day. I have advocated equal 
rights to all sections, which I hope will be granted. I appeal 
to the House not to discriminate against the South and her 
industries in this bill. We have patiently borne all the burdens 
you have laid upon us for lo, these many years. How long, 
oh, how long, do you want us to submit to these unjust dis- 
criminations against our people? It is that simple justice that 
should be accorded to all for which I am pleading to-day. I, 
with my party, advocate a tariff for revenue only, and if you 
will put everything upon that basis, as was contemplated by the 
Denver platform, then we will be satisfied. There is no justice, 
however, in forcing us to buy everything we use in a highly 
protected market and to sell everything we produce in an open 
and unprotected market simply because it is in your power to 
force this upon the South. 

It is my opinion that before this tariff fight is over you will 
see every Congressman who is loyal to his constituents taking 
the position of looking after their interest and trying to get all 
he can for his people. That is the platform upon which I was 
reelected to Congress, namely, “to do all I can and get all I 
can all the time for the first district of Georgia and its people.” 
I have tried to live up to it and am going to keep it up until the 
people of my district tell me that I am wrong. 

I conceive my first duty to be to my people and my district, 
and to that duty I shall be faithful to the last. I am answerable 
only to the people whom I represent for my stewardship here; I 


hold my commission from the governor of Georgia, through the 
will of the free and enlightened people of the first Georgia dis- 
trict, and I shall be true as long as I am here to their every 


interest. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to enter on a 
general discussion of the tariff bill. That is being done amply 
by the members of the Ways and Means Committee, and I want 
especially to express my admiration for the exhaustive and satis- 
fying explanation of the bill given by the chairman [Mr. Payne]. 
His fullness of knowledge and reasonableness of tone and fair- 
ness in answering questions illuminated the bill and proved that, 
while it probably was not free from errors, its preparation had 
not lacked laborious and intelligent and high-minded application. 

I think in general the bill well meets the expectation of the 
country, and while there are some amendments which I shall 
press and support, yet I think we shall be fortunate if, when it 
emerges from the various dangers which beset its thorny path, 
it is as satisfactory as when reported by our committee. 

This committee which provides the revenue for the Govern- 
ment has no jurisdiction or responsibility for the expenses of 
the Government, a curious and unfortunate anomaly, but this 
bill has been prepared with reference to our probable expendi- 
tures, and its authors have found their greatest difficulty in pro- 
viding revenues which shall prove sufficient. This it seems to 
me is not so much because our revenues now are small as be- 
cause our expenditures are excessive and extravagant. The 
vital problem for us to solve is not so much how to raise revenue 
as it is to raise it in such a manner as to impose a check on 
needless appropriations. It is along that line I intend to speak. 

One of the most marked and obvious developments of recent 
years has been the enlarged scope of the activities of the Na- 
tional Government, and the subject has been debated as inces- 
santly as such an interesting phenomenon deserves, and I do not 
intend to add my comments to the general discussion. Though 
being by tendency a federalist, I see nothing disquieting. or 
alarming in most of the new features of federal power. But 
there is one phase of the situation or trend which is seldom 
mentioned, but which, as a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, has attracted my attention and concern, and that is its 
effect on our national expenditures. I do not mean so much 
the expense of these new activities—though in some cases that 
is vast enough—but I mean more the constantly growing and un- 
checked and endless expense which results and will result from 
the new attitude of the people toward the National Treasury. 

I doubt if there is any phase of the new federalism where 
the growth is more prodigious or to me so appalling as here. 
The people seem of late to be learning to look on the Federal 
Treasury as a vast reservoir from which they can draw end- 
lessly without exhausting it, which will be kept full without 
any burden on them, and consequently each person’s interest 
and constant endeavor seems to be to get for himself as large 
a share as possible of this free and gratuitous outfiow. 

Such a state of mind on the part of our constituents is dan- 
gerous in several ways. It is demoralizing in the same way 
that gambling is demoralizing to the individual, by inducing the 
belief that work and industry and self-sacrifice are superfluous, 
that wants can be gratified without effort, and that it is not 
honest exertion alone that is rewarded, but that there is an easy 
way by which the same reward will fall in your lap without 
struggle or self-denial; that there is a father of boundless 
wealth who can gratify all your wants without expense to 
you and that self-denial and economy are as superfluous as they 
are inconvenient. 

Nothing is so fatal to industry and enterprise as such a feel- 
ing. It is most unfortunate for man or nation to learn to rely 
for success on anything except his own steady effort. Yet such 
a feeling is spreading all over the country. I suppose we Re- 
publicans are partly to blame for it because of the tariff doctrine 
which we have so zealously and successfully preached that 
the law can ruin industry; and the corollary has too often been 
drawn that law alone can also create prosperity; and hence has 
arisen a dependence on laws alone, and in time of trouble all 
turn at once to the lawmakers of the National Government for 
relief. 

That I have always felt was the most dangerous feature of the 
protective doctrine—and no system is without its drawback— 
that it cultivates in the citizen a.leaning on government and a 
lack of self-reliance which is harmful and dangerous. 

And now the people seem to be learning to believe not only 
that federal laws make prosperity, but that they keep the 
Treasury full without expense to them, and that their special 
occupation is to decide how that Treasury can be emptied 
with most direct benefit to their locality. The very immensity 
of our country makes such a belief and habit dangerous. It is 
impossible for different sections to understand the comparative 
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needs and claims of each other. Their knowledge of con- 
ditions is not accurate enough to give them a sound basis for 
judgment, and there is not enough mutual sympathy and ac- 
quaintance to make them fair minded in their decisions, so that 
there is a constant struggle of each to obtain all that it can; and 
this, of course, leads to combinations, mutual concessions, and 
shameless logrolling, all of which adds expense and outlay to 
the Nation. 

The fact that our national taxation is largely indirect and its 
burden unfelt by the mass of the people increases this tendency 
and encourages the desire to enlarge the national activities and 
divert as far as possible burdens from the state and municipality 
to the Nation. 

I remember an incident in the political history of my own 
State which illustrates the change in the popular feeling toward 
national expenditures. A prominent and popular candidate for 
the Republican nomination for the office of goyernor was de- 
fented because as a member of the Forty-seventh Congress he 
had advocated their river and harbor bill of the large and ex- 
travagant and outrageous amount of $18,000,000. Recently a 
similar bill of $87,000,000 was greeted with universal acclaim 
and enthusiasm throughout the State, and I have no doubt the 
popularity of our Members of Congress would have been in- 
creased if it had been $100,000,000. So long as the Nation pays 
the bill, the State and the people concern themselves little about 
the amount of it. Their interest is only to appropriate as large 
a share as possible for themselves. 

In local matters an era of extravagant expenditure is attended 
or followed by an era of increased taxes, and the relation be- 
tween expenditure and taxation is so immediate and direct that 
the people feel it and recognize it, and a very wholesome check 
on extravagance is thereby constantly maintained. 

But there is no such relation in our national finances because 
the taxes are not direct and the burden of them is largely un- 
felt, and so an administration can rush into expenses beyond its 
income without incurring that severe rebuke which would be 
such to follow if the people had to directly open their purses to 
make good the deficiency. The only check here is the impending 
disgrace of a bond issue. In England an administration whose 
expenditures exceeded its income by $20,000,000 would be 
thrown out of power as incompetent and extravagant, and yet 
we allow our expenses to exceed our income by $100,000,000 and 
the people, instead of being disturbed and rebuking us and de- 
manding a stricter economy, are clamoring loudly for still larger 
outlays and are heedless of the deficit. 

And now to remedy our impoverished condition this bill sug- 
gests an inheritance tax. I heartily favor the principle of 
such a tax. I know of none more easily paid and which in- 
volves less hardship or injustice. I was in the legislature of 
Massachusetts when such a tax was first adopted, and I fa- 
vored it then and believe it can be broadened and increased there. 
But I do not think both State and Nation ought to cultivate 
the same field and extract taxes from the same source. There 
would be a rivalry in which ideas of fairness and justice would 
be apt to be ignored. I think that field of taxation ought to be 
left to the State, where, under the enlightening and socialistic 
tendencies of the age, expenses are largely increasing and new 
fields of expenditure are constantly opening and increased 
sources of revenue are indispensable. Moreover, an inheritance 
tax strikes so few that it is felt as little by the masses of the 
people as indirect taxes; and what the Nation needs to make 
it pay some heed to economy is a tax which the people will 
directly feel, which they will see results from large expenditures 
and can only be removed by retrenchment, and therefore they 
will pay some serious attention to questions of appropriations. 

Now, all they ask is generous appropriations, the larger the 
better if they get a local share; and any critic is considercd 
small and parsimonious. But if they felt in their pockets that 
they were paying the bills and that outgo must be balanced by 
income, I believe a healthier sentiment would grow up toward 
the National Treasury. I see no way of effecting that result 
except by haying taxes which the masses of the people di- 
rectly feel, although they are really no more burdensome to 
them, and which will increase or diminish, according to economy 
of administration. 

Taxes on tea and coffee, it seems to me, would accomplish this 
end. They are purely revenue taxes, and their increase or 
decrease affects no industry here. They should be so heavy 
that it could not be shifted onto the middleman, but should bear 
directly on the people. They should be emergency taxes. When 
the Treasury was empty they should increase, and when it was 
full they should fade away. Then the people would have a 
direct interest in the cqndition of the Treasury. They would 
feel in their tenderest point, their pockets, the conduct of an 
administration or a party which allowed appropriations to 


exceed income, and would be very apt to punish and rebuke 
such conduct, and we here, their Representatives, instead of 
feeling as we do now, that the only road to popular favor is 
liberal appropriations and that a spirit of economy is foolish 
and out of date, would be obliged, if we wished to keep the 
confidence of our constituents, to plan our expenses so that 
they could be met without the imposition of unpopular taxes. 

England acts on this principle. The bulk of her revenue is 
raised by permanent taxes which require no action by Parlia- 
ment from year to year. But in order to adjust the income 
closely to expenses, certain taxes are voted only a year at a 
time, and the rate is raised or lowered according to the neces- 
sities of the year. For many years the only taxes so treated 
were the income tax and the tax on tea, but recently beer, 
tobacco, and spirits have been included in the same class. These 
are all taxes which the people feel at once, which they fret 
under and wish to be relieved of, and will only endure when 
satisfied of their necessity, and so the popularity of the admin- 
istration is always concerned in their reduction, and there is a 
constant stimulus toward economy. 

England needs such a stimulus less than we do because she 
has a tremendous influence for economy in the fact that no 
appropriation can be made except when recommended by the 
Crown, which means by the ministers, so that Parliament can 
reduce expenditures below the estimates, but can never in- 
crease them. This gives vast power to the ministry and is a 
prodigious buffer against extravagance. 

We see too often in our appropriation bills illustrations of 
the danger pointed out by Lowell in his work on the govern- 
ment of England, that “expenditures directly caused by the 
irresponsible action of private members may originate in per- 
sonal or local feeling, and then be adopted through heedless 
good nature or skillful logrolling.” I think we should do well 
to borrow from the longer experience of England and have 
some purely revenue taxes which the people would directly and 
keenly feel, which should move up and down automatically 
with the condition of the Treasury, and which would act as a 
constant admonition to the administration and the party in 
power to be thrifty and economical. 

I think it would be well if it became the theory of our laws 
that emergency revenue should be raised by taxes on articles 
of universal use which would be universally felt and univer- 
sally unpopular; that in cases like the present, when expendi- 
ture is largely outrunning revenue they should be resorted to 
for the deficiency, and the party in power should be held re- 
sponsible for the conditions. 

So I believe there would be a much needed impetus to the 
practice of economy in appropriations and the present deplora- 
ble state of public opinion might change. I see no other means 
of checking the constantly increasing raids on the Treasury 
which the broadening exercise of federal power is developing. 
and which if continued will lead to national bankruptcy. [Loud 
applause.] 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I had expected to discuss at 
some length the questions involved in the subject of tariff re- 
vision, as proposed in the bill now under consideration; but hav- 
ing listened to the debate as it has thus far progressed, it does 
not now occur to me that there is any real occasion for further 
discussion of the subject, or that there are any new ideas which 
I might possibly advance that would tend to enlighten the com- 
mittee on the subject under discussion. It has been repeatedly 
said, in the course of this debate, that this is no time for an 
academic discussion of the tariff. In that opinion I concur. 
It seems to me, further, that this is no time for an extended dis- 
cussion, during the time allotted for general debate, of the par- 
ticular schedules of this bill. In my judgment, this debate 
might well have closed with the elaborate arguments and state- 
ments of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, and of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], ranking Member of the mi- 
nority on that committee. They left little to be said, pro or 
con, as to the bill under discussion. I say this without dis- 
paragement to any other gentleman who has discussed the meas- 
ure, but certainly it seems to me now that the discussion ought 
to close and early action be taken on the bill. 3 

The country waits for such action, and prosperity is halted 
until it can be definitely known under what conditions the busi- 
ness of the country is to be conducted. More important tban 
any schedule or any rate of duty is that the matter should be 
definitely settled, and that every business interest in the coun- 
try should know what to expect and to depend upon as to tariff 
duties and taxation. I only desire to say now that I am a 
Republican, and therefore a protectionist. I believe, as firmly 
as I believe anything, in the Republican doctrine of protection 
to American industries and to American labor; protection of 
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the one is necessarily a protection of the other. Under all the 
circumstances, I am for this bill as it is. 

In my opinion the members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means have labored honestly and faithfully to bring into this 
House the best bill possible in the interests of all the people of 
this country. I would amend the bill and change it in many par- 
ticulars if I could; so would every other Member of this House, 
only each one would amend it in different particulars, and no 
two would agree upon all the schedules of the bill; and where 
one would give more protection the other would give less or 
repeal the duty entirely. Every tariff bill calculated to raise 
revenue or to protect the industries of the country must neces- 
sarily be a compromise, and we must each give up something 
to the opinions and interests of the others, and each separate 
section of the country must waive something for the general 
good. On the whole, I doubt if, with all the amendments that 
could be offered or which might be adopted, a better bill than 
the one now presented could be formulated, or one more nearly 
fayorable and just to all interests and to all sections of the 
country. Therefore I say I am for this bill as it is, and hope 
in the interests of all our people and for the great business in- 
terests of the entire country that it may be speedily passed and 
enacted into law. The business of the country waits and pros- 
perity halts until final action is taken by this Congress. There- 
fore I hope the debate upon this bill may soon be brought to a 
close; that the bill, with such amendments as may seem neces- 
sary, may as soon as possible become the law of the land. I 
hope it may prove that the law when enacted will produce 
sufficient revenue for the needs of the Government, and that at 
the same time it may reasonably protect all American indus- 
tries and give full employment to all American laboring men. 
Then, indeed, shall we reasonably expect a return of the great 
prosperity that has heretofore been the good fortune of this 
Nation, and which has made the progress and development of 
this country the wonder and admiration of the world. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, there are many of the features 
of the tariff measure now unger consideration which do not meet 
the approval of a majority of the membership of this House. 
Some of them have been the objects of the severest condemna- 
tion by Members on both sides of this Chamber. Few, indeed, if 
any, have been generally commended. I shall not attempt any 
general analysis of this wonderfully constructed measure. What 
I shall say will be confined to one of its provisions, which, thus 
far in this debate, has strangely enough escaped attention; but 
which, owing to the vastness of the interests to be affected 
thereby, deserves, in my opinion, the most serious consideration. 
I refer to sections 23 and 24, which purport to admit free of duty 
all material, equipment, and fittings entering into the construc- 
tion and repair of vessels built in America to be employed in 
our foreign trade, including the trade between the Atlantic and 
Pacific ports of the United States. These sections correspond in 
exact words with sections 12 and 13 of the Dingley Act, and 
are therefore intended to continue those sections of the present 
law in full force and effect. 

It may be true, Mr. Chairman, that when these sections were 
written into the Dingley law it was believed by those responsible 
for this legislation it would result in reducing the cost of 
American-built vessels to be used in our foreign commerce to 
such an extent as to contribute largely to the revival and re- 
habilitation of our decadent ocean merchant marine. If so, 
great, indeed, must have been their disappointment, since the 
experience of twelve years bas demonstrated it to have been a 
veritable snare and delusion. 

But whatever the authors of the Dingley law believed or 
hoped would be the effect upon our shipping interests of these so- 
called “ free-material” provisions, those interests have long 
since renlized their utter ineffectiveness; and the reenactment 
now of sections 12 and 13 of that law can only carry despond- 
ency and gloom to the hearts of the men who, with indomitable 
energy and unfaltering courage, have for years striven against 
tremendous odds to avert the bankruptcy and ruin which long 
has threatened the great shipbuilding industries of the country 
and the utter and complete annihilation of the small remnant of 
that splendid ocean merchant marine, once alike the mainstay 
of our commercial supremacy and the glory of the Republic. 

If, therefore, the reenactment of this legislation is to consti- 
tute the full measure of the relief hoped for by the shipping 
interest of this country at the hands of the party in power, and 
it seems that it is, then, indeed, may it well be written over the 
portals of this Republican Congress, so far as that interest is 
concerned.“ Let those who would enter here abandon hope.” 

The chief if not the only reason no material is being imported 
by our shipbuilders and no ocean vessels being constructed in 
American shipyards out of tariff-free materials is that there is 
a strong string to this “free-material” provision of the law, 


not visible to the ordinary eye, in the shape of a very important 
proviso, which declares that vessels receiving the benefit of the 
act shall not engage in the highly remunerative and thoroughly 
protected coastwise trade of the United States for more than 
two months in any one year except upon the payment to the 
Government of the remitted duties. It is this apparently innocent 
little proviso in the Dingley Act which has mainly operated to 
prevent American shipbuilders from taking advantage of the 
“ free-material” privilege, thus rendering inoperative and nuga- 
tory the entire section, inoperative because the experience of 
twelve years has abundantly demonstrated that the owners of 
American-built, American-owned, and American-mauned ships 
will never consent to be perpetually barred from participating in 
the domestic trade of the country whose flag they fly in return 
for the privilege, which as a natural right should be theirs, of 
purchasing the material out of which their ships are constructed 
free of duty. Under the navigation laws of the United States 
the ship that touches at even two domestic ports, although vir- 
tually wholly engaged in foreign trade, is deemed to be, on that 
account, engaged in the coastwise trade. For instance, if an 
American-built vessel engaged regularly in our foreign com- 
merce between the home port of Philadelphia and that of Liver- 
pool, England, should touch at the port of New York on either 
its outward or its homeward voyage, it would be deemed to be 
also engaged in the coastwise trade, and if so engaged for sixty 
days in one year, and if the materials out of which it was con- 
structed had been admitted free of duty, its owner would be 
compelled under this law to pay to the United States the duties 
which had been rebated. 

The same would be true of the ports of Norfolk and Newport 
News, in my State, although those ports are in close proximity 
the one to the other. It is this unjust and burdensome, un- 
American, and unpatriotic restriction which has so effectually 
prevented the use of tariff-free material in American-built ships, 
and which will continue so to do so long as this law is in exist- 
ence. It is because of this that I urge the Republican member- 
ship of this House not to stultify themselves by the reenactment 
of the twelfth section of the Dingley law. It will accomplish 
absolutely nothing for our shipping interests and it will deceive 
absolutely nobody. No good purpose can possibly be accom- 
plished by reenacting a law which is a dead letter upon our 
statute books. The owners of one, and only one, American 
ship—the Dirigo, as I am informed, built by Arthur Sewall & 
Co., of Maine—have ever availed themselves of this absurd and 
preposterous, if not intentionally deceptive, free-material“ 
clause of the Dingley bill, and that vessel, I am also informed, 
has proven, as might have been anticipated, a complete financial 
failure. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if what I have said about these two sec- 
tions has not convinced every Doubting Thomas of their utter 
ineffectiveness and futility, I will add that several, at least, of 
the best informed of the high priests of Republicanism at the 
other end of this building are upon record as admitting the 
truth of my contention. 

In a voluminous report from the Committee on Commerce at 
the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress, submitted by 
Senator GALLINGER, in which the effect of this identical free- 
material” privilege is considered, I find this sentence: This 
free-material privilege has had no appreciable success in check- 
ing the decline of ocean shipbuilding in America.” And this 
report goes even to the length of saying: “The truth is that 
tariff-free materials do not touch the root of the difficulty at 
all.” 

And yet it is by the reenactment and continuance upon the 
federal statute books of such Republican discredited legislation 
as this that that party now proposes to redeem its many solemn 
platform pledges to the people of tbe United States to restore 
the American merchant marine. It is such insincere, idiotic, and 
impotent legislation as this through which the pledge of the 
last national Republican platform “to advance the merchant- 
marine prestige of the country” is to be fulfilled, and this is 
the legislative means it proposes to employ to “ encourage and 
build up the American merchant marine,“ which it is further 
declared, with brutal frankness, in the platform upon which 


Theodore Roosevelt was nominated, “has not for many years, 


received from the Government of the United States adequate 
encouragement of any kind.” 

It was in 1897, Mr. Chairman, that this legislation was en- 
acted, and yet, three years later, the platform upon which the 
late William McKinley was nominated had this to say on the 
subject of our merchant marine: 


Oun present oye ves ee upon foreign shipping for nine-tenths of our 
foreign carrying trade is a great loss to the industry of this country. 
It is also a serious danger to our trade, for its sudden withdrawal in 
the event of Euro; war would seriously cripple our expanding for- 
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compelling reason for legislation which 


, moreover, supply a 
apr 8 former place among the trade-carrying 


will enable us to recover our 
fleets of the world. 

What stronger Republican testimony can be adduced to es- 
tablish the insincerity of Republican professions on the sub- 
ject of our merchant marine, and to convince the blindest ad- 
herent of that party, that it has not done and does not intend 
to do anything to restore our ocean shipping to its once proud 
position of preeminence upon the navigable waters of the 
globe. 

It is not necessary, I think, that I attempt to depict the de- 
plorable condition of the American shipping industry. It is 
admittedly the one great American industry which has received 
absolutely no protection, yea even no encouragement, at the 
hands of the party which boastfully proclaims itself the great 
party of protectionism. It not only has been afforded no pro- 
tection, but, as I shall later on attempt to show, it has been de- 
livered bound and helpless into the hands of the most grasping, 
rapacious, relentless, and powerful of all the great trusts that 
afflict humanity. Let me read to the House how this Gallinger 
report describes its condition.» It says on page 4: 

The decline of our ocean ss cae gy one unprotected Industry, 
has ruined shipowners and shipbuil alongshore from Eastport to 
Galveston and from San Diego to Puget Sound. It has impoverished 
and scattered our shipyard mechanics, the most skilled in the world. 
It has rebbed the country of the hardy officers and seamen who should 
constitute our naval reserve; but it done more than this—it has 
choked the normal growth of the export trade of the United States 
to four of the five other great continents. Therefore, there is not a 
wheat farm in the Dakotas, a cattle ranch in Texas, or a cotton planta- 
tion in Mississippi, Georgia, or the Carolinas where the loss of Ameri- 
can shipping has not made itself felt In shrunken sales and opportu- 
nities for profit. 

This, Mr. Chairman, according to very high Republican testi- 

. mony, was the condition of the American merchant marine a 
little over three years ago. Was there ever a severer or a more 
accurate and truthful indictment framed against Republicanism 
than this? It is no exaggeration to say that the condition of 
our ocean merchant marine is infinitely worse to-day than when 
it was drawn. During the fiscal year ending June 30 last less 
than 10 per cent of our exports and imports were carried in 
American bottoms. Thus far in the current year the percentage 
has been even lower, and the tendency is steadily downward. 

For sixty years prior to the civil war Democratic statesman- 
ship directed the policies of our Government, and during all 
that period the growth and prosperity of the American mer- 
chant marine was the marvel of the maritime world. Under the 
wise legislation, just treatment, and fostering care of the Dem- 
ocratic party, American vessels not only carried the great bulk 
of our foreign commerce, but a considerable proportion of the 
ocean commerce of the universe as well. 

The first measure for ship protection was passed in the year 
1789, it being embodied in the original tariff act of the First 
Congress. It provided that all goods imported in American ves- 
sels should pay lower rates of duties by 10 per cent than those 
imported in foreign ships, and it thus established the Demo- 
cratic doctrine of discriminating duties. A little later in that 
Congress additional protection in the form of discriminating 
tonnage dues was given to American yessels. In 1794 the 
method of discriminating in favor of our ships was changed. 
Instead of a rebate of 10 per cent of duties on goods brought in 
American ships it was provided that 10 per cent be added on 
those imported in foreign ships. These acts gave an immediate 
impetus to the shipbuilding industry in the United States, and 
for many years thereafter American vessels carried more than 
90 per cent of our foreign commerce, and their sails whitened 
the seas of every country on the globe. 

To recite the various acts and changes of the succeeding 
forty or more years would require more time than is at my 
disposal as well as tax the patience of the House. It is sufficient 
to say that the underlying principle of the whole of this legisla- 
tion was that the standard rates should be for goods “imported 
into the United States in ships or vessels of the United States.” 
In the year 1825 our merchant vessels carried 92.4 per cent of 
all our exports and imports, and two years later they carried 
94.8 per cent of our imports and 87.5 per cent of our exports. It 
was not until 1849 that Great Britain accepted the reciprocity 

. provisions of an act passed by Congress in 1828, and even in 
that year 75 per cent of all our foreign trade was carried in 
American bottoms. Indeed, even as late as the beginning of the 


The decade between 1850 and 1860 was truly the golden age of 
the American merchant marine. Surely this is a record of 

structive statesmanship and high achievement 
Democratic party may well be proud. What a contrast it 


sents to that of the Republican party during the almost half 
century that it has controlled the policies of this Republic! 

The least thoughtful consideration of the history of the 
American merchant marine, which I have so briefly outlined, 
can not but force every intelligent mind to the alarming con- 
clusion that the last vestige of American vessels engaged in 
foreign commerce is in imminent danger of being swept from 
the seas, and that our ocean shipbuilding industries are seri- 
ously threatened with utter extinction. 

Facing these alarming conditions, it may well be asked if the 
reenactment of the provisions of the Dingley law, to which I 
have called attention, is to constitute the full measure of that 
relief which the Republican party has promised the shipping 
interest in all of its recent national platforms, and which we 
have been assured over and over again by every Republican 
President, from Harrison down to the present administration, 
would be afforded if that party were continued in control of the 
Government. 


Does this Republican Congress realize that but recently 2 
of the only 7 American vessels which during last year were 
engaged in regular trans-Atlantic commerce haye passed under 
a foreign flag? Two years ago there were 15 American 
steamships regularly crossing the Pacific. Now, we are told 
by the Commissioner of Navigation, there are only 6. And 
there is not a solitary steamship flying the Stars and Stripes 
on any route to Africa, Australia, or even to South America be- 
yond the Caribbean Sea and the Isthmus of Panama. The with- 
drawal of considerably more than half of the American mer- 
chant fleet from the trans-Pacific trade within so short a period 
has an even more important bearing upon the commerce of this 
country than would at first appear. As the Hawaiian Islands 
are now possessions of the United States, all trade and com- 
merce between them and ports of this country, under the naviga- 
tion laws which have existed since 1817, is confined to vessels 
of the United States; so that if the time shall come when the 
Pacific Mail Company's ships are either withdrawn from their 
present route or pass under some foreign flag, neither of which 
contingencies is by any means improbable, it will be up to Con- 
gress either to establish a line of government owned and oper- 
ated ships between San Francisco and Honolulu, or to repeal to 
this extent at least our coastwise laws. 

If under such a condition of affairs neither of these courses 
should be adopted, the only means of communication, so far 
as passengers, at least, are concerned, between this country 
and Hawaii would be such as our ships of war might afford. 
Then, too, these five ships of the Pacific Mail Company are all 
manned by Chinese sailors, and in the event of any serious 
trouble with China it must be expected that they would quit 
their employment, in which event not one of them could be prof- 
itably operated. These ships, with the single exception of the 
Minnesota, to-day constitute our entire trans-Pacific merchant 
fleet, and when they vanish, what then, may I ask, is to become 
of the American trade with the Orient, of which we have heard 
so much in recent years upon this floor? 

But, Mr. Chairman, to me the most serious aspect of this 
deplorable situation is the fact that we are practically without 
regular, direct, and certain means of communication with our 
sister Republics of South America, the enormous trade possibili- 
ties with which can not be overestimated. ‘There is not, as I 
have said, a single line of American steamships engaged in this 
trade. Even the vessels of the foreign lines running out of New 
York to South American ports are so poorly equipped, of such 
slow speed, so infrequent, irregular, and uncertain in their 
voyages, that most of the passengers, much of the freight, and 
practically all of our mails for South America go by way of 
Liverpool and London, thus twice crossing the Atlantic Ocean. 
Such a serious handicap to our South American commerce as 
this means is beyond expression in mere words. It is sim- 
ply an intolerable condition, the contemplation of which is sad- 
dening to every patriotic American heart. It is a burning 
shame and a reproach to the American people. It is a reflection 
upon the patriotism, as well as the statesmanship, of the Re- 
publican party. 

It will be recalled by Members of this House that some of 
the delegates from this country to the Third Pan-American 
Congress, held in Rio de Janeiro in 1906, were compelled by 
force of circumstances to sail from New York direct to South 
America. As there was, and still is, no American line, they 
were obliged to go by a foreign line. In order to accommodate 
them, it became necessary to consume three weeks in scouring 
and cleaning the best ship by which they could secure passage 
before the voyage could be The remainder of the dele- 
gates, fortunately for them, had gone by way of Europe, and it 
is scarcely necessary for me to add that all returned by that 
more expensive and most circuitous route. The experience of 
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these delegates is but confirmatory of the undeniable fact that 
nobody who can avoid doing so ever travels on the regular 
liners plying between New York and South American ports. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican panacea for these lamentable 
conditions, as embodied in sections 23 and 24 of the free list of 
this bill, when fully understood and realized, will, if I mistake 
not, arouse the just indignation of all honest and patriotic 
people against the party of false promises and broken pledges. 

There are, Mr. Chairman, at least three remedial policies 
which Congress might pursue if it really were the desire of the 
Republican party to restore our ocean merchant marine to its 
former prestige. No one of them, however, I think, could alone 
accomplish this purpose; but, taken together, in my judgment, 
they would go a long way toward solving this admittedly 
difficult problem. 

There are some people who insist there is but one way by 
which our ocean shipbuilding industries can be resuscitated. 
This class favors the adoption by Congress of a tremendously 
expensive, general, and comprehensive system of subsidization. 
There are others, too, who think that the true remedy lies in 
free ships. They hold that American citizens should be per- 
mitted to purchase ships wherever they can be bought cheapest, 
since, as is well known, ships not built in American yards can 
not now receive American registry and fly the Stars and 
Stripes. In this respect, at least, our navigation laws are 
unique. 

I grant you that “ subsidies,” “ subventions,” or “ bounties "— 
these being the terms indifferently applied, according to indi- 
viđual taste or fancy, to describe those payments out of the 
Public Treasury in aid of private enterprise, which are neither 
more nor less than direct gifts or gratuities—if sufficiently 
large, assuming that they will be applied with some judgment 
and discretion, would greatly stimulate our shipbuilding inter- 
ests. I question whether free ships would accomplish as much, 
but I do not believe that either policy will ever be resorted to— 
certainly not in the near future. Those who think that free 
ships alone would restore our ocean merchant marine fail, I 
think, to take into account the great difference in the cost of 
operating American and foreign ships. 

As a general if not invariable rule, the advocates of sub- 
sidies are opposed to free ships, and vice versa. They can no 
more unite in favor of the one or the other of these two propo- 
sitions than water can mix with oil. 

At any rate it is to be hoped that the old ship-subsidy propo- 
sition, which was before Congress for ten years or more in one 
form or another, will never again be brought forward. It was 
not only vicious in principle, but it would never have accom- 
plished what was claimed for it by its advocates. 

No one, I think, should fail to distinguish between ship sub- 
sidies paid in direct bounties out of the Public Treasury in aid 
of purely private enterprise and payments out of our postal 
funds for services actually rendered in carrying our ocean mails 
in American vessels. I am as heartily in favor of the latter 
as a legitimate means of extending our foreign commerce and 
aiding in the upbuilding of the American merchant marine as 
I am wnalterably opposed to the former. 

Mr. Chairman, the more study and thought I have given to 
this problem the more firmly am I convinced that a return to 
the time-honored Democratic policies of discrimipating duties 
and discriminating tonnage taxes would be two long steps 
toward the restoration of our ocean merchant marine. If, in 
addition to the imposition of such discriminating duties and 
tonnage dues, as I have indicated, Congress will remove the in- 
defensible duties upon all material which goes into the construc- 
tion of a ship, especially those upon wire rope, plates, tees, 
angles, beams, and shapes, this country will, I firmly believe, 
witness such a revival in our shipping industries as has not been 
known for many long years. 

The objections which are urged to the imposition of discrimi- 
nating duties and discriminating tonnage dues by those who 
offer in their stead only gratuities and bounties to be paid di- 
rectly out of the Public Treasury are that there are commercial 
conyentions or agreements with certain foreign nations which 
stand in the way of this course and that, eyen were these obsta- 
cles to be overcome, conditions are so changed that the imposi- 
tion of discriminating duties would not give to our vessels the 
same measure of protection which was «afforded in the early 
days of the Republic. 

It is true that there are quite a number, thirty-nine in all, of 
these conventions with Great Britain and other maritime coun- 
tries which provide for reciprocity in the treatment of American 
and foreign vessels in their respective ports; but it is equally 
true that they all provide in terms for their abrogation upon 
one year’s notice given by either party. If their modification 
can not be effected, then this notice should be given. These 


agreements surrender our commercial independence, hamper 
and fetter American enterprise; and they should be either modi- 
fied or entirely abrogated at the earliest possible moment. 

It is a melancholy fact that since our misnamed reciprocity 
policy was first inaugurated we have been steadily losing our 
foreign carrying trade. Indeed, the whole history of our reci- 
procity legislation proves that the United States have been 
steadily the losers, for genuine reciprocity can not exist where 
there are not mutual and equal concessions. 

It would be an easy task to point out just where the United 
States have suffered by reason of their various so-called “ reci- 
procity trade agreements” with Great Britain and other mari- 
time countries. I shall content myself with citing one instance 
in which the advantage has been wholly on one side, and that 
side not our side. The act of Congress of June 19, 1886, ex- 
empts from tonnage taxes in American ports vessels coming 
from foreign ports in which American vessels are exempted 
from tonnage or light-house dues. Because of the small extent 
to which American vessels participate in our over-seas carrying 
trade there is more apparent than real reciprocity involved in 
the terms of this act. So far as it applies to Holland and the 
Netherlands there is absolutely no reciprocity involved, for ships 
from Holland and the Netherlands escape all tonnage taxes in 
this country, and none of our ships go to those countries. This 
is a fair illustration of the practical working of many of our 
idiotic so-called “ reciprocity laws and treaties.” The very bill 
we are now considering directs the President to take the neces- 
sary steps to abrogate one of our treaties. Will any intelligent 
man claim that this law should not be modified, if not repealed? 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that conditions are somewhat differ- 
ent now from what they were in the first part of the nineteenth 
century. We now have, what did not then exist, a large free 
list. But the dutiable list is still very large, and likely to re- 
main so, and, besides, the percentage of the discriminating duties 
could and should be materially raised, if necessary, to meet 
these altered conditions. If 10 per cent would not now afford 
the amount of protection needed, it could be raised to 20 per 
cent, if necessary to do so. Our tonnage taxes are now, I 
believe, lower than those of any other maritime country, so that 
practically about all we are now doing in the foreign shipping 
business is to furnish wharf and dockage privileges for the ac- 
commodation of our foreign rivals, and light-houses, light-ships, 
and life-saving stations for their safety and protection. These 
dues, if raised to foreigners, would afford much relief to Ameri- 
can shipping, as well as increase the public revenues, 

The real reason—and it may as well be admitted because it 
is apparent to eyerybody—why the Republican party persistently 
and obstinately refuses to resort to these time-honored and 
obviously wise methods of reviving our ocean shipping is that 
the great, highly protected, and all-powerful United States Steel 
Corporation will not permit a trust-ridden Congress to give 
tariff-free material to American ocean shipbuilders. And, as 
everybody knows, all the trusts and other highly protected in- 
dustries of the United States are opposed upon general princi- 
ples to the lowering of duties upon importations in American 
bottoms. Under conditions such as these it is, I fear, too much 
to hope that any Republican Congress will ever adopt the legiti- 
mate, just, and effective measures which long experience, com- 
mon sense, plain duty, fair dealing, and simple honesty all 
suggest. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the present attitude of the Repub- 
lican party in regard to discriminating duties, it may not be 
amiss to recall to the memory of the Republicans of this body 
the significant fact that the national platform of 1896—that 
upon which William McKinley first became a candidate for the 
Presidency—declared in the clearest and most unequivocal 
terms in favor of “discriminating duties for the upbuilding of 
our merchant marine.” Lest it be thought, in view of the sub- 
sequent declarations and history of the Republican party on 
this subject, that there must be some mistake about this, let me 
read the entire merchant-marine plank of this platform: 

We favor restoring the American policy of discriminating duties for 
the upbuilding of our merchant marine and the protection of our ship- 
ping in the Seas earrying trade, so that American ships—the prod- 
uct of American labor, employed in American shipyards, sailing under 
the Stars and Shad and manned, officered, and owned by Ameri- 
cans—may regain the carrying of our foreign commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, “commercial agreements” and “free lists” 
did not appear to present such obstacles in the way of discrimi- 
nating duties in the year of our Lord 1896 as they did only one 
year later, when the Dingley tariff measure was framed, if the 
declarations of Republican platforms are to be seriously ac- 
cepted. For let it not be forgotten that each and every one of 
these reciprocity agreements had been signed, ratified, and pro- 
mulgated prior to the adoption of this solemn platform pledge. 
The last of them all, that with Japan, was promulgated as early 
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as March 21, 1895, and the Republicans who composed the con- 
vention which adopted this discriminating-duty“ declaration 
must therefore be presumed to have known of their existence. 
In view of this record it would seem to be pertinent to inquire 
when the Republicans who now regard our reciprocity conven- 
tions as insurmountable obstacles in the way of returning to 
the “American policy of discriminating duties“ made this rather 


surprising discovery? My guess is that it was made when the 
steel trust and the other beneficiaries of a high-protective tariff 
informed the framers of the Dingley tariff bill that such a prop- 
osition would not for a moment be tolerated by them. Evidently 
the Republican view of party platforms is that they are like 
those of the railroads—good things to get in on, but not safe 
to stand on when once in. 

The facts which I have presented bearing upon the decline of 
our foreign shipping interests are incontestable. ‘The best- 
informed Republicans not only do not deny that their party is 
responsible for the present lamentable conditions, but they have 
been forced to admit it. Gen. Charles H. Grosvenor, for many 
years prior to the last Congress a distinguished Member of this 
House and chairman of the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, declared in a letter, which has been printed as 
a public document, that the shrinkage of our ocean merchant 
marine to a third of what it had been in 1861—he might with 
truth have said to less than a sixth—was “a disgrace to the 
Republican party, the one great Republican failure, the one 
deepest blot on Republican administrations.” In an eloquent 
panegyric upon the alleged achievements of the Republican 
party, delivered upon this floor a few weeks ago by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Fasserr], that gentleman said, 
speaking of our foreign shipping: 


This industry of carrying 
can industry that has been s 


‘oods upon the high seas is the one Ameri- 

1 gous upon the altar of protection. I 
have no qualms in facing it. a with the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi for once, and I agree with the tleman from Missouri for 
once, that the protective tariff has slaughtered our American merchant 
deep-sea marine. 


Mr. Chairman, the enemies of the Republican protective-tariff 
system have justly laid many sins at its doors; but it has been 
left to two of the most eminent members of that party—two of 
the ablest of the defenders of the system of legalized robbery— 
to paint it in its blackest and most repulsive colors. 

It is undeniably true that the Republican party, at the behest 
of the steel trust and its allied interests, has sacrificed our 
foreign shipping upon the altar of protection, for whilst there 
are many flourishing shipyards in this country engaged exclu- 
sively in building and repairing vessels employed in our pro- 
tected coastwise trade—that were, at least, prospering up to 
the beginning of the present fiscal year—there are only some 
ten that build ships for the ocean foreign-carrying trade. For 
years, owing to the handicaps under which they have labored, 
they have almost wholly ceased to build this character of mer- 
chant ships, and but for the nayal construction which they have 
been able to secure they would all long since have been driven 
into bankruptcy. These great shipyards represent a capital of 
$50,000,000, and at the beginning of the current fiscal year were 
giving employment to 20,000 skilled mechanics and laborers, 
Seven of these yards are located upon the Atlantic seaboard 
and three on the Pacific coast. The great Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company, the largest single shipbuilding 
concern on this continent, and the best equipped, if not the 
largest, on the globe, is located within the district which I have 
the honor to represent here. It has suffered in common with all 
the others, if not to the same extent as some of them. Nine 
months ago it had upon its pay rolls 5,700 men. ‘To-day there 
are only about 3,800, whose salaries aggregate something over 
$40,000 per week. A few years ago this great industry em- 
ployed nearly 8,000 men and paid out to them as much as 
$80,000 a week. This is what Republican policies haye done 
for these great works—this illustrates how they have been 
“ sacrificed on the altar of protection.” 

In all seriousness, I ask can Congress, can eyen the Re- 
publican party, afford to thus sacrifice a great industry like 
this. At the yards of this company 7 of the 16 battle ships 
which recently encircled the globe, and many of the splendid 
cruisers, and other vessels which constitute our well-nigh match- 
less navy, were constructed. Two of the 6 magnificent ships 
which constitute what still remains of the American merchant 
fleet in the Pacific, and the swiftest of all the greyhounds 
that plow the waters of that bread ocean, are the products of 
these mammoth works. It was here, too, that the Delaware, the 
largest battle ship afioat, was recently launched. 

Can it be possible that this Congress can feel no pride in a 
great national industrial enterprise such as this? The ship- 
building and shipowning interests of America go hand in hand— 


the prosperty of the one must ever depend upon that of the 
other. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. McMORRAN. If the gentleman will allow me, I notice 
that he is interested in the building up of the merchant marine. 
There seem to be many difficulties existing to-day that are in- 
surmountable by the American people. Has it ever occurred to 
the gentleman that we are building up an immense navy, and 
that at the present time we are short of the necessary auxilia- 
ries for that navy? Would it not be well for the American 
Congress to appropriate money enough to build auxiliaries for 
the navy, and let the United States Government equip and fit 
them for the merchant marine, running to South America say, 
and to eastern ports as the demand might require? I suggest 
that in that way, inasmuch as private capital can not at the 
present time be induced to enter this business, inasmuch as 
the Government needs these auxiliaries and the men to equip 
them, it would be much cheaper for the Government of the 
United States to have the men and the auxiliary ships em- 
ployed in the merchant marine, carrying whatever business 
might be secured, than it would be to build the necessary 
auxiliaries and maintain them lying at the docks and doing 
nothing. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I believe that if the great dis- 
advantages under which the ocean shipping interest of this 
country has so long labored were removed private capital could 
readily be induced to build American ships. I agree with the 
gentleman that we sadly need these auxiliaries; but I should 
hesitate long before giving my assent to having the Government 
enter upon the business of building merchant ships, when, by 
merely enacting the proper legislation—legislation which we do 
not enact simply because the all-powerful United States Steel 
Corporation insists that we shall not—our merchant marine 
would be relieved of the intolerable burdens now imposed upon 
it. Properly encouraged we would have that merchant marine 
which the gentleman and I both so much desire, a merchant 
marine which, in time of war, might be used as an auxiliary 
navy. Remoye the fetters now imposed upon our ocean mer- 
chant marine and we will soon have American-built and Ameri- 
can-owned ships which, in an emergency, could be quickly con- 
verted into naval scouts and cruisers, transports and colliers. 

Mr. McMORRAN. Will the gentleman kindly state what the 
fetters are which are now hampering the building up of our 
merchant marine? 

Mr. JONES. That is exactly what I have already endeavored 
to do. I have stated that of all our American industries this 
one alone has been left unprotected, and I have endeavored to 
point out how and why this is. Republicans tell us, in effect, 
that it is not because they love the merchant marine less, but 
that they love the steel trust more. I am inclined to accept this 
view. 

Our coastwise shipping, having a monopoly in our domestic 
trade, has heretofore prospered, although denied the privilege 
of tariff-free material. How much longer it will continue to do 
so, I can not say. The last fiscal year was a most prosperous one 
for that trade; but I am informed by the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation that during the last two or three months of the current 
fiscal year the falling off in the total tonnage built has been 
amazing, as compared with the corresponding period in the last 
fiscal year. I should like to see the tariff removed from mate- 
rial used in the vessels exclusively employed in our domestic 
trade; but since they are given, under our navigation laws, an 
absolute monopoly in that immense trade, they do not, of course, 
stand in the same need of tariff-free materials as do the ships 
engaged in the foreign trade, which compete on the open high 
aie th with the merchant vessels of every maritime nation on the 
glo 

If I have not succeeded in convincing the House that the reme- 
dies I suggest for the resuscitation of our dying ocean merchant 
marine will accomplish what is claimed for them, I at least 
hope that I have been able to demonstrate that this bill, if 
enacted into law, will not give to it tariff-free material, and 
that its authors are not, or at least should not be, ignorant of 
this fact. 

The shipping question is one in which the people in every 
State of the Union are deeply concerned those who dwell in 
the interior as well as those whose abode is upon the seacoast. 
Mr. Jefferson said that agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
and navigation constituted the four pillars of our prosperity. 
In the extent of our coast lines and the magnitude of our for- 
eign commerce we are unsurpassed by any country on the globe. 
To build our own ships and to carry our foreign as we carry 
our domestic commerce is our bounden duty and our inalienable 
right. And yet, entitled by every natural advantage to take 
first place among the maritime nations of the earth, we 
have been content for nearly half a century to follow in 
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the wake of even the smallest and the weakest of our com- 
mercial rivals, 

Mr. Chairman, if we would rehabilitate our rapidly decaying 
ocean merchant marine, if we would regain that commanding 
position upon the seas once ours, it is imperative that we adopt 
with the shortest possible delay some definite and well-con- 
sidered, some consistent and sane policy, in regard to our for- 
eign shipping. The unparalleled growth and prosperity of our 
domestic shipping is wholly due to the wise policy so firmly es- 
tablished by the navigation act of 1828, and I do not doubt that 
Congress can, if it will apply itself to the task with high and 
patriotic resolye, evolye a permanent system of encouragement 
and protection, sound in economy and wise in principle, such 
as will cause to flourish once again the most deserving as well 
as the most ancient of American industries. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, in the very able and entertaining 
speech which he made in the House on the 24th of March the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] used the following lan- 
guage: 

While I am rrp yeas these we preliminary statements, and I do not think 
I am want to say a word abont the 
Committee on Ways and. 1 T say ga that no 18 men—because 
there were onl 8, Mr. Granger being sick with the disease 
finally proved to him—no 18 men, Democrats and Republicans 
both, in the history of this country ever did harder, more tedious, more 
fatiguing, or more honest work than the 18 members of the Ways and 
Means Committee did in these hearings. 

And a little later he added: 


I am not complaining. ive spr 3 4 did our duty; but I have no doubt 
that it shortened all our Lives. e not ag worked like e galley slaves 
e ERNE DOODIE AWDAS: COKER MEAE DARA; but we tried 10. aicertaln the 


There is nothing in this statement, Mr. Chairman, that is in 
the nature of news to those of us who have been here during 
the past winter and have been personal witnesses of the un- 
wearying industry and faultless fidelity with which our honored 
colleagues of the Committee on Ways and Means have devoted 
their days and nights to their important and really stupendous 
task. We do not need any evidence either, other than our per- 
sonal acquaintance with them, to convince us that any measure 
of legislation coming from their hands would be framed with 
no other thought than to deal justly by all the people and to 
promote the general welfare. 

Nevertheless, I am glad that the distinguished leader of the 
minority took the opportunity to pay this deserved tribute to 
his colleagues on the Committee on Ways and Means because of 
the assurance it gives to the country that this bill has been 
considered honestly and in good faith. The gentleman from 
Missouri is not given to the distribution of empty and conven- 
tional compliments. He is not prone either to overlook an 
opportunity to make a point against a political opponent. This 
certificate of honest effort, coming from him, will therefore be 
taken at its par value throughout the country. 

He will oppose the bill, of course; but he will do it, as I un- 
derstand his speech, because he disagrees with the fundamental 
principle upon which the bill is constructed and not because he 
believes there is any sinister influence or any unpatriotic pur- 
pose behind its provisions. It is characteristic of the gentleman 
from Missouri, who always fights fair, to have made this dis- 
tinction clear, and as one member of the majority, I wish to 
express my appreciation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, looking at this measure from the standpoint 
of a protectionist, I find as little in it to condemn as my friend 
from Missouri, viewing it from the standpoint of one who 
holds to the doctrine that a tariff should be levied for reyenue 
only, has found in it to commend. Taking it by and large, it 
seems to me it meets absolutely and in good faith every pledge 
of the Republican platform and the reasonable expectations of 
the country. In the main it is logical, consistent, and well bal- 
anced, and I am inclined to think we may well congratulate our- 
selves if it is finally written upon the statute books in as good 
shape as it comes from our committee. 

Excellent, however, as the bill is in its main features, I am 
not among those who would be willing to vote for it as it 
stands without making at least an effort to change some of its 
provisions. I realize what a tremendous task it is to construct 
a tariff bill, and when I remember that 12 very able and 
whoily honest men have given their days and nights for long 
weeks and months to the study of the subjects embraced within 
this bill, and that its schedules represent their composite judg- 
ment, it is with a great deal of diffidence that I express dissent 
from any of these schedules. 

And yet I remember that a tariff bill, to a greater extent, 
perhaps, than any other class of legislation, must of necessity 
be a series of compromises; that in balancing the claims of dif- 
ferent sections of the country, with their varied and often con- 


flicting interests, it is nearly impossible that absolute justice 
should be done in every case; and I think it is the duty of a 
Representative who believes that the views or interests of his 
constituents have not been sufficiently considered to enter his 
protest, and endeavor in every proper way to have such changes 
made as the facts may seem to warrant. 

Believing this, and voicing, as I think I do, the sentiments 
of a large majority of the constituents that I have the honor 
to represent here, I wish to speak very briefly of some of the 
changes I would like to see made in this bill. 

In the first place, I should like to see the provision for an 
inheritance tax stricken out. I haye expressed this opinion 
not because I dissent from the proposition that inheritances 
should be taxed; on the contrary, I am in hearty accord with 
that doctrine. But it seems to me, in view of the fact that 
33 or 34 States of the Union have already entered this field, 
that they have obtained thereby a sort of prescriptive right 
to it which ought not now to be invaded by the Federal Govern- 
ment. As evidence of the sentiment in one of these States, I 
send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read a house con- 
current resolution passed by the legislature of Kansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 24. 
RESERVATION OF INHERITANCE TAXES TO THD STATES. 


Whereas the several States are now taxing inheritances with marked 
success saa need all the revenue that can properly be drawn from this 
source; an 

the Federal Goyernment can readily — ne reye- 
nue, when ones from other sources: Therefore 

Resolved ed by the lature of the State sor ppd 

First. That the taxation of inheritan should be reserved to the 
eren States as a source of revenue ywi their exclusive use and 


— That the legislature of the State of Kansas hereby respect- 
fully requests and urges the Sen: 
senting the State of Kansas in the 
support a properly drawn joint resolution when proposed 
5 — two Houses of the ess, declaring it to obs the policy o 

eral Government eS refrain from the taxation of inheritances for 
federal and to reserve this source of revenue for the exclu- 
sive use benefit of the several States. 

I hereby certify that * above — oad resolution originated in 
the house and passed that body February 20. 


` DoLLEY, 
„Snaker of of the House. 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


W. J. FITZGERAL 

5 of the. "Senate. 
Z. E. WYANT, 

Secretary of the Senate. 


W. R. STUBBS, Governor. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I shall seek an opportunity to 
vote against the inheritance-tax provision in this bill, not only 
out of deference to the sentiment expressed in the resolution 
that has just been read, but because that sentiment meets with 
the approval of my own judgment. It has been repeatedly 
stated in the course of the debate upon this clause that there 
are already some 33 or 34 States which tax inheritances. Ob- 
viously, therefore, if the Federal Government enters this feld, 
it means either that the State must abandon this source of 
revenue or that we will have imposed upon the people a system 
of double taxation, which is always odious and usually unjust. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion and explanation? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Whether or not the system of doubie 
taxation, in a measure, does not obtain even in the States? 
For instance, the people are taxed all over the State for state 
purposes, and they are taxed in cities and towns not only for 
the benefit of the municipalities, but a tax is also imposed upon 
them for the benefit of the State. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is true. Of course, under our system of 
government the people must support all of their governmental 
institutions, local, state, and federal. I referred to the fact only 
that the passage of this section in this bill would impose a double 
taxation upon the same sort of property, the same kind of trans- 
fers of property. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield fora 
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Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I understood the gentleman to 
state that he is opposed to this provision. Now, the theory upon 
which the State taxes or any government taxes inheritance, is 
that the State by statute authorizes the transfer of property by 
deed, by will, or other conveyance. Now, the United States 
does not grant that power to a citizen of a State and is nota 
sovereign in that regard. Is not there a distinction to be drawn 
in that respect? 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there could be 
any objection to the imposition of this tax by the Federal Gov- 
ernment except the one I mention, that the field has already 
been entered upon by state governments. We have heretofore 
in times past levied a tax upon the transfer of property, upon 
deeds and mortgages, and instruments of that character. I 
think there is no question but what the Federal Government has 
abundant right to levy such a tax. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. There is the internal-revenue 
tax. 

Mr. SCOTT. I only protest against the policy of it in view 
of the action of the several States. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like also to have an opportunity— 
and I have no doubt I shall have, and I shall gladly avail my- 
self of it—to vote to put lumber on the free list. This question 
has been considered at such length in the House in the course of 
this debate that I do not intend to weary the committee at this 
time with a protracted discussion of it. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that if there is any one subject of taxation upon which the 
people have declared their opinion, it is in relation to the duty 
on lumber. It is true that in certain sections of the country, 
where the lumber industry is a dominant one, the sentiment 
doubtless is in favor of the duty, but in the rest of the country, 
comprising the great bulk of the population, the sentiment is as 
nearly unanimous in opposition to such a tariff as it ever has 
been on any one subject, and I believe myself that this senti- 
ment is well founded. 

I am not of the opinion that the removal of the duty on 
lumber would make any particular change in the retail price 
of that product. It has always seemed to me preposterous to 
charge up the recent great advance in lumber, an advance of 
60 to 100 per cent, which has taken place in the last ten years, 
to a tariff of only $2 per thousand, which has remained the 
same throughout that entire period. Yet it does seem reason- 
ably clear that the imposition of this tariff promotes specula- 
tion in stumpage, which has already gone to an extent that 
seems to me to be deplorable, and which is no doubt responsible 
more than any other one thing for the increase in the retail 
price of lumber; and if by striking down this tariff we can re- 
strain in some degree this speculation, I think we will have 
done well. I should not feel very strongly against the moderate 
tariff carried in this bill on lumber if it were plain and straight- 
forward, and meant nothing more than it said. But there is 
a limiting proviso, which seems to me to break the promise to 
the hope which the other schedule makes to the ear. The 
proviso I refer to is as follows: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government shall impose an export du or other export 
charge of any kind whatsoever upon, or any discriminaticn against, 
any forest product exported to the United States, or if any country, 
dependency, province, or other subdivision of government forbids or 
restricts the exportation of any forest product to the United States in 
any way, there shall be imposed upon all of the forest products of 
such country when import into the United States the duties pre- 
scribed in section 3 of this act during the continuance of such export 
duties, charges, embargo, discrimination, or restriction. 

As I understand the situation which exists in Canada, the 
enactment of this proviso into law would mean practically 
the maintenance of the duties levied in the Dingley bill upon 
lumber, and I think this Congress would be justly .criticised 
if it should enact a provision which in effect imposes the duty 
carried in the old bill while pretending to cut that duty in half. 

I am of the opinion also that to remoye the duty on lumber 
will tend to conserve our forests. That is another question 
upon which I do not care to enter at length. It would seem, 
however, to be clear to anyone that if we can extend the area 
of the territory from which we draw our supply of lumber the 
draft upon any particular part of that territory will be corre- 
spondingly reduced. If we can open the forests of Canada to the 
people of the United States, it is certain that the drain upon our 
own forests will be lessened. 

I am of the opinion also that hides should be restored to the 
dutiable list as they are under the existing law. This is an- 
other question which has been debated at such great length that 
I shall not consume much time in discussing it. Let me say 
briefly that the argument appeals to me in this way: The re- 
moval of the duty would do one of two things, it would either 
reduce the price of hides or it would not reduce the price. 
That far at least I think I am safe. If it does not reduce the 
price of hides, then no good has been accomplished to any in- 
dustry, and the Treasury of the United States has simply been 
mulcted by whatever tariff has heretofore been or would here- 
after be collected from that source. If it does diminish the 
price on hides, it seems clear to me that the man who produces 
the hides will ultimately stand the loss. 

There has been a great deal of question as to whether the 
advantage would go to the packers or not. It may not be known 
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to all the members of this committee that all the great packing 
houses which have made Kansas City, U. S. A., famous, are on 
the Kansas side of the line and are in my district. I have not 
had an intimation from any man engaged in the packing in- 
dustry that he had the remotest interest one way or the other 
in this question; and from that I infer either that the packers 
do not believe the removal of the duty would lessen the price 
or in any way damage their interests, or they believe that if 
the price were re: iced they would be able to charge it back 
upon the farmers, to the stock growers from whom they obtain 
the hides as part of the cattle in the first instance. I believe, 
therefore, that it is to the interest of the great farming and 
stock-growing sections, which I have the honor to represent 
here, that the duty should remain as it is, and I do not think 
that the retention of this duty will inflict any appreciable dam- 
age upon any other industry. 

I wish to have an opportunity also to vote to restore ten to 
the free list. It is my understanding of the doctrine of protection 
that its fundamental principle is to levy duties upon luxuries 
and upon articles coming into this country in competition with 
the products of our own fields or factories, and that it is not in 
accordance with the doctrine of protection to levy a duty upon 
a necessity of life that is not produced in our own country and 
does not come in competition with any of our products. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield to a question for 
information? 

Mr. SCOTT, If I can give the gentleman any information, I 
will be glad to do so. 

Mr. MANN. If any one here can give it, the gentleman from 
Kansas can, and my question is whether we are now engaged in 
trying to raise tea? 

Mr. SCOTT. By the aid of the Government, extended at the 
rate of some $10,000 a year for the past ten or twelve years, it 
has been demonstrated on a plantation in South Carolina that 
tea can be grown in the United States. I can not in the time 
that I have left go into all the details, which seem to show that 
that industry will never attain to such proportions as in any 
considerable degree to supply the wants of our own people, but 
that fact seems to be clear. ; 

Tea is grown on this plantation under the conditions which 
prevail there and with government assistance at a cost of 
about 40 or 50 cents per pound. And it has been stated that if 
the taste of the people of the United States could be cultivated 
for this tea, and if this tea could be advertised so that there 
would be a demand for it, it might be grown profitably. But it 
involves the use of labor at not to exceed 50 or 75 cents a day, 
and I do not believe that we should levy a tax upon all the 
people of the United States in order to build up an industry in 
our country which at its best estate can only pay such a wage 
as that. I realize, of course, that the committee in transferring 
tea to the dutiable list had the thought of revenue chiefly in 
mind, but it seems to me there is at least one other source of 
revenue which ought to be tapped before we levy this tribute 
upon the breakfast table or the tea table of the people of the 
United States. I am sure that an additional internal revenue 
tax upon beer would raise a larger revenue than the proposed 
tax upon tea, and one that would be less felt by the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. MANN. At least felt less by the people of Kansas, 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman is quite right in his suggestion 
em the people of Kansas will not worry about an added tax on 

eer. 

During the Spanish war the tax upon beer was doubled, mak- 
ing the amount $2 a barrel instead of $1. Personally, I should 
be glad to see that tax restored. I realize that this bill is de- 
signed to raise revenue and not to regulate the liquor traffic, 
and yet if in raising revenue we incidentally regulated the liquor 
traffic to some extent I do not think the people of the country 
would have any complaint to make. But if it is not believed 
possible or feasible or just to impose an additional tax of $1 a 
barrel, let it be 50 cents, or let it be 25 cents even, for I venture 
to say that so inconsiderable an increase as 25 cents a barrel on 
beer, which certainly would not be felt by that industry, speak- 
ing of it now as other industries, from a merely commercial 
standpoint, would raise a far greater revenue than a tax of 8 
cents a pound on tea. 

There are a number of other changes which I should like to 
see made in this bill, but my time will not permit me to discuss 
them now. In a general way, let me say, I want to see this bill 
so framed as to lessen the cost of the necessaries of life wher- 
ever that can be done without reducing the wages of any Ameri- 
can worker or depriving him of employment, and I believe that 
will be done. 

But there is one provision in this bill to which I wish to 
direct my remarks chiefly, and to which I particularly invite the 
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attention of the members of the committee, and that is the pro- 
vision placing zinc ore upon the dutiable list at the rate of 1 
cent a pound for the zine content. 

Individually, I have no financial interest in any zinc smelter 
or in any zine mine. The people of my State, however, have a 
very deep interest in the smelting industry. The people of my 
home county have a great interest in it. It may be in the na- 
ture of news to some of the members of this committee to learn 
that the State of Kansas produces more than one-half of all 
the metallic zine that is produced in the United States—fully 
one-seyenth of all the spelter that is produced in the world. 
One-half, or nearly one-half, of the zinc smelted in the State 
of Kansas is smelted in my home county, and as an evidence 
of the sentiment of the people there, as an evidence of the judg- 
ment which they have passed upon this proposed duty, I send to 
the Clerk’s desk and will ask to have read a series of resolu- 
tions adopted at a mass meeting held a few days ago in my 
home town of Iola and sent to me by wire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Tota, Kans., March 19, 1909. 


CHARLES F. Scorr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Resolutions by mass meeting : 

Whereas the proposed tariff law purposes increasing the duty on 
zinc ore to 1 cent a pound for the contained zinc; and 

Whereas the United States does not produce sufficient zinc-bearing 
ores to furnish the smelters of the country, and the importation of 
Tore! ore has become a necessity; and 

Whereas, while the importation of zine-bearing ores has constantly 
increased, the aver price of ore in this aunty has constantly and 
satisfactorily appreciated, and the importation of foreign ores has in 
3 EEEE the home market for ores produced in the United 

es; an 

Whereas, while the injury will be irreparable to southeastern 
Kansas and its business interests, it will carry no corresponding 
benefit to any other section of the United States; and 

Whereas the proposed duty will be a serious blow to the smelting 
industry, grown in the past few years to one of the largest in Kansas, 
and the proposed duty will certainly result in the shutting down of 
many smelters and the consequent throwing out of employment of a 
large number of men: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the business men of Iola, Gas City, and Laharpe in 
mass convent assembled, That we most earnestly protest against the 
1 duty, and urge our Representative in Congress, Hon. CHARLES 

. corr, and the other Representatives and Senators from Kansas to 
use their influence and ail honorable means to avert this threatened 
danger to one of the greatest manufacturing industries of the State 


of Kansas. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Chairman. 


Mr. SCOTT. I have a similar set of resolutions from the 
Commercial Club of Pittsburg, Kans., and from the Commercial! 
Club of Altoona, Kans., and from numerous other localities, but 
I will not burden the Recorp with them or take the time of the 
committee to read them. The interest we have in this matter is 
obvious. 

I see, Mr. Chairman, that my time has expired. May I ask 
for ten minutes longer? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may continue for ten min- 
utes longer. 

Mr. SCOTT. I sympathize deeply with the people of the min- 
ing sections of Kansas and Missouri in their demand for pro- 
tection against the very cheaply produced ore of Mexico and 
of British Columbia. I believe that they are entitled to a rea- 
sonable degree of protection. But it does seem to me that, in 
placing a duty of 1 cent a pound upon the zinc content of for- 
eign ore, while at the same time reducing the duty upon the fin- 
ished product, the spelter, from a cent and a half to 1 cent a 
pound, the advocates of the interests of the mining section have 
overreached themselves, and if their wishes could be enacted 
into law their own purpose would be defeated. 

What would it mean to have a duty of a cent a pound on 
Mexican zinc? That would advance the cost of Mexican ore 
until it would be equivalent, according to figures that have been 
given to me and which I believe to be reliable, to a price for 
the Joplin ore of $46.45 a ton. 

At that price let us see what the foreign metal producers 
would be doing while the American ore producer was hiding 
behind his tariff wall. Ore can be shipped from the Mexican 
mines to the Belgian smelters at $5.50 a ton, $1 less than the 
freight rate from Mexico to Kansas. Spelter can be shipped 
from Belgium to Boston for 10 cents a hundred. It costs the 
Kansas manufacturer 284 cents to ship his product to the same 
market. What does this mean? It means that the Belgian 
smelter, paying $10.47 for the ore at the Mexican mines—and 
that is his standing offer—paying $5.50 a ton freight, paying 
$10 a ton to treat it, paying 10 cents a hundred freight back to 
the Boston market, and 1 cent a pound duty, can lay his spelter 
down in Boston, duty paid, for $4.92 a hundred. But the Kan- 
sas smelter, paying a corresponding price for ore, will find that 


it will cost him $5.75 a hundred pounds to lay his finished 
product down in Boston. That is to say, at a price of $46.45 
a ton for Joplin ore, which it ought to bring if we levy a duty 
of a cent a pound on the Mexican ore, the Kansas smelter would 
suffer a loss of 83 cents on every hundred pounds of metal, or 
substantially $9 on every ton of ore that he treated. Obviously 
it would be impossible for him to continue his business. 

It would follow, therefore, that the American markets for 
spelter, all of them east of the Ohio River, at least, would be 
taken away from the American producer of that article. Now 
95 per cent of all the spelter consumed in the United States is 
consumed east of the Ohio River. Drive the Kansas smelter 
out of that territory, therefore, and you have made it impossi- 
ble for him to do business; and when you have made it im- 
possible for him to do business, you have also put out of busi- 
ness the miner in the Joplin and the Galena districts. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Is not that his condition just 
now? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; it is not his condition now. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Are not three-fourths of the mills 
shut down, and were not they last fall? 

Mr. SCOTT. Let me state to the gentleman, in answer to 
his question, that the production of zine ore in the Joplin dis- 
trict fell off only 124 per cent during the year from October, 
1907, to October, 1908, as compared with the year preceding, 
which was a highly prosperous year, and I venture to say there 
were very few lines of industry in this country that have not 
suffered a greater loss than that. 

So I do not think it is true that the Joplin miner is unable to 
do business now. 

But, as I said in the beginning, I am perfectly willing that 
the Joplin miner should have a reasonable protection. I believe 
a duty of $2 a ton would give him a fair profit in his business, 
because, according to the figures which have been given to me 
and which I believe to be reliable, a duty of $2 a ton on Mexican 
ore would make the price practically $40 a ton for Joplin ore at 
the Joplin mines, and that is certainly a fair, if not a generous 
price. It is to be remembered that the American ore is already 
protected by a freight rate of $6.50 a ton as against $1 from 
the mines to the smelter. It is protected by its superior grade 
to the extent of $17 a ton, and it is protected by a duty on 
the lead contained in the zinc ore, and which can not be saved 
in smelting, equivalent to about a dollar a ton. 

I believe, therefore, it would be vastly to the interest of both 
these industries if either one or both of two things should be 
done. 

Let us have the duty on ore placed at a reasonable figure, 
and let us have the duty on spelter correspondingly increased. 
It is perfectly obvious that by placing the same duty on ore as 
on spelter you have made it impossible for the American pro- 
ducer of spelter to hold his own market, And if you take the 
spelter market away from the American producer you have also 
destroyed the market for American ore. 

Furthermore, I do not believe that in raising the duty on 
ore and lowering it on spelter we are following the true pro- 
tection doctrine. I do not believe that we are carrying out the 
philosophy of protection. The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, in his great speech presenting 
5 bill to the House, stated the doctrine very accurately when 

e said: 

The duty on the finished article must be higher than the duty on raw 
matertal ‘om which it was made because it involves more labor. 
There is always to every tariff schedule, even a tariff schedule for 
revenue, a graduation of the duties from raw material up, according 
to the degree of manufacture. 

Undoubtedly the logic of protection demands that we place a 
higher duty upon the finished product than upon the raw 
material from which that product is made. I think it can be 
demonstrated without question that a duty of $2, or $3 at the 
outside, would afford the Joplin miners ample protection; and 
if that can be done, perhaps the producer of spelter may be able 
to get along with the duty he now has. But if you are going 
to place a prohibitive duty on the ore you must not fail to put 
a prohibitive tariff upon the spelter also. I hope therefore that 
before this bill is enacted into law it will be more consistent 
and logical in this respect, so that both of these great indus- 
tries may be afforded the protection to which their prominence 
and importance in the industrial life of our country entitles 
them. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, the problem of the tariff is to 
provide from customs duties, in the most equitable manner Con- 
gress can devise, a certain amount of revenue. The public de- 
mand is for a genuine revision of the tariff downward. This de- 
mand the bill absolutely fails to meet. I intend to call the at- 
tention of the committee to certain defects in the bill and show 
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the alarming figures to which the expenses of our Government 
have increased and that the party responsible for them can not 
be relied on to raise from the people the burden of taxation. 
The bill, which lowers certain duties, raises others, and certain 
of the provisions and changes affect to such disadvantage our 
country’s industries that they call insistently for an alteration 
of the present provisions of the measure. 
FREE RAW MATERIALS—DEMOCRATIC DOCTRINE. 


To the public demand for free raw materials, free coal, free 
iron, free hides, and free lumber, the committee has paid some 
heed, and, with the exception of the duty on soft coal and 
lumber, the duty on the latter of which is reduced, has placed 
on the free list these essentials of our manufactures. Though 
the bill is reported by the Kepublican majority, they can not 
claim the entire credit for this needed reform. The whole moye- 
ment for a revision of the tariff, and particularly the movement 
for free raw materials, was forced from the Republicans by 
public sentiment. Public sentiment demanded for our indus- 
tries the stimulus of free raw materials and refused to pay toll 
any longer to those who control our natural resources for the 
means of carrying on our manufactures. To the Democratic 
party must be given, and properly given, the credit for heeding 
this public sentiment and stimulating the interest and under- 
standing of the public demands on this subject. Insistent and 
determined, Democratic platforms and Democratic orators have 
brought to the public the realization of the importance of the 
doctrine of free raw materials, and that public has by its de- 
mands forced from the reluctant Committee on Ways and Means 
the present concessions in the tariff bill. [Loud applause.] 

The demand for free raw materials was first voiced and 
brought forward as an issue by a Democratic President, Mr. 
Cleveland; and William E. Russell, ex-governor of Massachu- 
setts, said, in 1899, in a speech comparing the Democratic and 
Republican platforms, referring to the question of free raw 
material: 


Now, contrast that evasive platform with the declaration-of Democ- 


racy upon the question. We do not hesitate to say, in answer to the 
demands of business interests and of the whole ple, that we stand 
for free wool, for free coal to make more cheerful the fireside of the 
humblest home and to give our industries greater prosperity. Free tron 
we demand; free raw materials we demand, and cheaper necessaries of 
life. There is no evasion in the platform of the Democratic party. 


LU MBER, 


The duty on lumber, already cut by this bill, should, beyond 
question, be entirey removed. Lumber goes into every home and 
the duty places on every man who owns or rents a home an added 
cost. We are trying, at great expense, to preserve our fast-van- 
ishing forests, and propose to expend vast sums in preserving 
them. The duty on lumber, even as it is left, places a premium 
on this destruction and hastens the day when we shall be de- 
pendent for our supply of lumber on other countries, The 
reduction made to the duty on lumber gives little benefit. 
About 90 per cent of the lumber shipped by rail goes through 
the planing mill before shipment, and still pays a tariff. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], in announcing that he 
had no objection to a separate vote on the lumber paragraphs, 
said: “If the result is that lumber gets on the free list, don't 
blame me.” The gentleman need have no fear of the country’s 
blaming him for any addition to the free list. 


HIDES. 


The placing of hides on the free list is but following out the 
policy of the country from 1873 to 1897. A determined effort 
will be made, it is reported, to again place hides under the 
protection of a tariff. Since hides are a raw material entering 
into a product of universal use, the duty on them adds to the 
cost of living of everyone in our country, and handicaps by its 
exactions an industry furnishing employment to thousands of 
our people. The farmer has failed to benefit by this duty and 
its removal would cheapen for him the price of shoes. 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM CLAUSE OPERATES AS A HARDSHIP. 


The maximum and minimum clause provides that if any pref- 
erential duty shall be given by one foreign country to another 
the maximum rates shall operate automatically, as provided in 
section 3. This clause is worded -most unfortunately for its 
object, and in its present shape will hold over our manufacturers 
a tremendous menace to their industries. When the knowledge 
of such a preferential rate reaches the United States officials, 
certain articles are automatically taken from the free list 
and placed under a 20 per cent ad valorem duty. This 
would apply not only to new articles placed on the free list, 
but to 68 articles already on the free list under the present law. 
The object of double tariff duties is to facilitate foreign com- 
merce and protect in foreign markets the interest of our exports. 


Germany accomplishes this through treaties for a certain num- 
ber of years, usually ten. France accomplishes it through the 
action of the legislature from year to year. The latter method 
is uncertain and is primarily actuated by a desire to retain the 
home markets to domestic manufacturers. The German 
method is directed more toward extending foreign trade. 
Mutual benefits, however, can be obtained in each case 
through negotiations, although the benefits are greater 
under the German management than under the French. The 
present bill applies an entirely different method. An illus- 
tration may serve to show the effect of this provision. If 
Germany should give to France a reduction on cotton laces 
imported from that country, then, by the terms of this bill, from 
20 to 40 per cent added duties must be collected on nearly all 
goods imported into this country from Germany. But the fact 
that we can not afford to export cotton lace in any quantity to 
Germany, or that there are large industries in our country which 
derive their raw materials from Germany, makes no difference. 
The penalty falls not only on the German manufacturers, but on 
our own as well. It prevents their having the lowest duties for 
their raw materials. Should we offer to reduce to Germany 
duties on materials imported from her markets in return for re- 
duced duties on our machinery and food, it would be an adyan- 
tage for all concerned. This provision, however, throws away 
such a plan and by its very terms makes negotiations impossible. 

Another illustration of the danger of the application of this 
clause is shown by its effect on iron pyrites. This sub- 
stance is the basic raw material for sulphuric acid and is 
required by all the chemical manufacturers in this country. 
To cut off their industry from this raw material would 
create havoc with the entire chemical industry. Of the 
pyrites used in the United States, three-fourths come from 
Spain. Under the maximum and minimum clause, should Spain 
give any preference whatever to any other country on any arti- 
cle, the maximum duty of 20 per cent ad valorem immediately 
would go into effect automatically and the manufacturers of 
chemicals would find themselves face to face with such a duty 
on their raw material as would badly disorganize their in- 
dustry. This condition applies to bismuth and citrate of lime 
as well. Great uncertainty is naturally caused by this 
provision, as no manufacturer can tell when this great 
blow may be struck at his trade. The provisions of this 
clause are a direct challenge to retaliation. They do not offer 
a premium for a lower rate, but a penalty, applied alike to the 
home consumer and the foreigner, should any concession be 
given a country from which we do not benefit. The application 
of this provision to such a country will automatically raise the 
rate fixed in the bill from 20 per cent to 40 per cent, and would 
put on goods now on the free list a tax of 20 per cent. Had this 
clause been intended as a deliberate device to nullify the reduc- 
tions of the tariff, except as to our imports from England or 
some free-trade country, it could not have been better adapted 
to that end. Marvelously unfit for any purpose of advantage, 
this provision is rightly characterized as a rather clumsy 
humbug. [Applause.] 


PRESENT BILL NOT A GENUINE REVISION. 


This tariff bill is the result of a demand for revision of the 
tariff from all over the country, Since the tariff was first com- 
menced, with one exception each revision has been upward, and 
the demand, growing more and more insistent, is now for a 
revision—not as in the past, in the interest of the manufac- 
turers, but in the interest of the consumers, That the present 
bill fails to provide a genuine revision in the interest of the 
consumers, no one who studies its provisions can question, and 
as its working will be more and more understood there will be 
greater and greater criticism of the failure to really provide for 
a cheapening of the articles in use in everyday life. 

The revenue collected from customs under the proposed bill, 
it is estimated, will be $11,666,748.25 greater than under the 
present law. The average rates of protection now are 44.16 
per cent, and under the Payne bill they are not lowered, but are 
increased to 45.72 per cent. The new bill, in response to the 
public demands for lighter tariff burdens, proposes to collect 
from customs $11,666,748.25 more duties, and to collect them on 
rates of protection increased, on the average, according to the 
government experts, 1.56 per cent over those of the Dingley bill, 
the burden of whose rates of protection the public bas been 
justly complaining of. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY RESPONSIBLE FOR INCREASED EXPENSES OF OUR 

GOVERNMENT. 

It is argued by the committee and by the party in power 
that the revenues must be raised, and we see the enormous sums 
that must be provided to meet the appropriations of our Gov- 
ernment. The money raised by a tariff comes from the pockets 
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of the consumers, from the people at large, and in forming a 
tariff it is not enough for the party in power to say that the 
revenues must be raised, it must show as well that they are 
wisely expended. Since it has controlled the Government con- 
tinuously for over twelve years, the Republican party can not 
evade the responsibility for the enormous increase in its cost. 
It is proper, then, to examine the expenses of our Government 
during the past few years that the Republican party has been 
in control of the Presidency and both branches of the legislature, 
and see how the money, which has been drawn from the pockets 
of the people, has been expended. 

It is instructive to examine in this connection the amount 
it is necessary to raise. I ask the attention of the committee 
to the enormous increases in our government expenses and to 
the burdens which the party in power is responsible for plac- 
ing on the shoulders of the people. The enormous increases 
in the expenses of our Government which have taken place 
in the last few years must cause even the least thoughtful to 
pause, 

The following table submitted by the Committee on Ways 
and Means shows the amount required to meet the expendi- 
5 25 mr 1910, which aggregate the appalling sum of $1,044,- 


Total appropriations for 1910 $1, 044, 014, 298. 23 
Deduct estimated sinking-fund 
appropriation N $60, 000, 000. 00 
educt bank-note redemption 
{paid by banks) 30, 000, 000. 00 
Deduct Panama Canal appropria- 
tion, to be provided by bonds. 35, 886, 190. 58 
ä—ꝗj— — 125, 886, 190. 58 


918, 128, 107. 65 
Deduct 5 per cent estimated appropriations which 
are not usually expended__......_..--._-.__. 45, 906, 405. 88 


Amount for which revenue is to be provided 872, 221, 701. 77 
Estimated revenues, report Sec- 
retary Treasury: 


From Internal revenue $250, 000, 000. 00 
From miscellaneous revenue. 62, . 00 
From postal revenue 223, 340, 712. 00 


Estimated by committee from 
customs under proposed bill.. 305, 255, 173. 00 
Internal revenue on legacies, ete. 20, 000, 000. 00 
Internal reyenue on cigarettes, 
G o e a E 00 
862, 065, 885. 00 


pD To AAE va oe a OEE SS es 10, 155, 816. 77 
DECREASING REVENUES AND INCREASING EXTRAVAGANCE, 

The past year has shown a general business depression of 
marked severity, which has been intensified by the uncertainty 
created in the country by the knowledge that a general re- 
vision of the tariff was contemplated. The lessening of imports 
accompanying such depression has returned a constantly de- 
creasing revenue. Despite all these factors suggesting pru- 
dence, and even in the face of the public demand for a down- 
ward revision of the tariff, the party in power has gone 
ahead and in place of endeavoring to economize has, in defiance 
of all good judgment, increased the annual appropriations over 
the preceding year by the sum of $35,616,754.67. After de- 
ducting the requirements of the sinking fund, the redemption 
of bank notes, and for various deficiencies, this year’s drafts 
upon the Treasury are far in excess of the total amount esti- 
mated to be received in revenue. Even the enormous sum ap- 
propriated was $59,000,000 less than the amount asked of Con- 
gress by the executive departments, the heads of which were 
all appointed by the party in power. This ever-increasing deficit 
caused no halt in the appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, let us study what this enormous expenditure 
of money means, and let us understand how truly stupendous 
has been this increase in the national expenditures, - 

Until last year the expenses of our Government had only 
once reached the thousand million dollar mark. In the last 
year of the civil war, 1865, when the country was straining 
every energy to bring to an end that conflict, the expenditures 
reached the enormous total of $1,394,655,448, of which, however, 
the sum of $1,030,690,400 was paid for the maintenance of the 
army. This sum in itself was exceptional, as the appropriations 
during the other years of the civil war were much less. In 1882 
the total appropriations were $777,870,062 ; in 1863, $729,878,066 ; 
and in 1864, $877,407,355. 

The total expenditures of the Government during the years 
1858 to 1861 were $305,149,822. From 1861 to 1865 they were 
$3,394,830,931. 

From 1865 to 1869, the total expenditures were $1,621,652,538 ; 
from 1869 to 1873, $1, 217,837,854 ; from 1873 to 1877, $1,191, 735,- 
968; from 1877 to 1881, $1, 157, $31 864; from 1881 to 1885, $1,- 
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201,014,662; from 1885 to 1889, $1,253,722,718 ; from 1889 to 1893, 
$1,655,241,809; from 1893 to 1897, $1,758,902,462; from 1897 to 
1901, 52,444, 141,683; and from 1901 to 1905, $2,679,452,799, 

The war with Spain was conducted during the period from 
1897 to 1901, Which accounts, in a measure, for the enormous 
increase in expenses at that time. 


ECONOMY AFTER THE CIVIL WAR—EXTRAVAGANCE AFTER THE SPANISH. 


After the civil war the country practiced economy, and the 
expenses for the ensuing period were $1,773,178,393, or a reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent from the expenses of the period during the 
civil war. The next four-year period witnessed a reduction of 
$404,000,000, or a reduction of expenditures during the four 
years ending 1873 of nearly 25 per cent. In recent years, how- 
ever, our expenses show no such curtailment. The expenditures 
of the Government for the four years ending 1905 were $2,679,- 
452,799, being nearly $235,000,000 in excess of the expenditures 
during the preceding four years, which had included the cost of 
the war with Spain. 

The cost of the Government after the civil war showed a de- 
crease of 50 per cent. After the Spanish war the cost of our 
Government showed an increase of about 10 per cent. The 
most startling figures, however, are presented by the last period 
of four years. During that time the expenditures have been: 

Fiscal year 1906, $736,717,5S2; fiscal year 1907, $762,48S,752; 
fiscal year 1908, $920,798,143, and the appropriations for fiscal 
year 1909, $1,008,804,894, a total of 83,428, 809,371, which is $33,- 
778,440 more than the expenses of the Government during the 
period of the civil war. 

The enormous rate at which our expenses are increasing is 
due primarily to the extension of the National Government ‘into 
fields which properly belong to the government of the States, 
and, in addition, to the enormous increase in the expenses inci- 
dent to war, expenses of the army and navy, and for fortifi- 
cations. 

The Democratic party last controlled the Government in the 
period from 1894 to 1897, and it is most instructive in this con- 
nection to compare the expenses of that administration with the 
expenses of the administration which has just been concluded. 
The following statement gives the appropriations for the army 
and navy and for fortifications and the per capita appropriations 
for the four-year periods referred to. 

Appropriations for the army, second Cleveland administration, fiscal 
years 1894—1897. 


1894——jr—U oe en rn enone nnn == $24, 225, 639. 5 
— 23. 592; 884. 6 


1896__ — 23, 252, 608: 09 
Gane EREE E E S es Seat NENN EEO E EEA 23, 278, 402. 73 

I 94, 349, 535. 28 
Estimated average population for the four years 69, 603, 000 
Appropriations per capita for the four-year period $1. 35 


Appropriations for the navy, second 5 admins tration, fiscal 


years 1894—1897. 
18. — nannies $22, 104, 061. 38 
1806 onc es — L—? a 25, 327, 126. 72 
12220 — — —— 29, 416, 245. 31 
go ee eet AIS ACERS ERR ag pC 30, 562, 660. 95 
EAE i re E EEE RE AA eee ee 107, 410, 094. 36 
Estimated average population for the four years 69, 603, 000 
Appropriations per capita for the four-year perlod___ $1.54 
Appropriations for fortifications, second n administration, fiscal 

years 1894-187 
ZZ.. e A ip cap eal R $2, 210, 055. 00 
/ ðͤ v 2 427, 004. 00 
t000 BRO RS —. ——.!. ß 1, 904, 557. 50 
bti CR —ñ Re ee 7; 877, 888. 00 
Total 13, 919, 504. 50 
Estimated average population for the four years 69, 603. 000 
Appropriations per capita for the four-year period.. $0. 20 


Appropriations for the army, navy, and 5 second Cleveland 
administration, fiscal years 1894-1897. 


Army .-------~-------------------------------- $94, 349, 535. 28 
107, 410, 094. 36 


Portideations __— 13, 919, 504. 50 

TOG eee a ns See cena 215, 679, 134. 14 

Estimated average population for the four years 69, 603, 000 

Appropriations per capita for the four-year period.. $3. 09 

Appropriations for the army, second e administration, fiscal 
years 1906-1909 


gh EN eyed bah aerated SINE Pa atl nea em oe Sy ys 316, 230, 5 


Estimated average population for the four xears 86, 271, 579 
Appropriations per capita for the four-year perlod $3. 
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Appropriations for the navy. 

=^ $100, 836, 679. 94 

102, 091, 670. 27 
98, 958, 507. 50 

122, 662, 485. 47 


424, 049, 343. 18 
Estimated average population for the four years 86, 271, 579 
Appropriations per capita for the four-year period $4.91 


Appropriations for fortifications. 


FO antares ͤ ——— — — — $6, 747. 893. 00 
— lx! — —ͤ——ä—— H—R¼ ' 5, 053, 993. 00 
1908__~_-_ ~~~. +--+ —ß—ðÄ —ͤ—[4PqU aaee 6, $98, 011. 00 
1909 S ei neers 9, 317, 145. 00 

— — —— 28, 017, 042. 00 


Total... 
Estimated average population for the four years 
Appropriations per capita for the four-year period- 


Appropriations for the army, navy, and fortifications, second Roosevelt 
* i administration, 


86, 271, 579 
$0. 32 


cal years 1906—1909. 


$316, 230, 627. 08 
424, 049, 343. 18 
28, 017, 042. 00 


768, 297, 012. 26 
86, 271, 579 


In 1894 the appropriations for our army were $24,225,639.79. 
In 1910, the appropriations for the same object are $101,197,- 
470.34. The navy, in 1904, had appropriated for its use $22,104,- 
061.38. For this year the appropriations for the navy are 
$136,935,199. The appropriations for fortifications in 1904 were 
$2,210,055. For the year 1910 there is appropriated for that 
purpose $8,170,111. The alarming tendency of these figures 
must receive attention. 


MILITARY EXPENSES OF THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The indirect system of taxation provided by the tariff fails 
to bring home to the people the realization of the increasing 
expenses of our Government. The estimated revenue, as shown 
by a foregoing table for the next year, is $862,065,885, and bear- 
ing in mind that we have appropriated this year for the army 
$101,197,470.84, and for the navy $136,935,199, it is instructive to 
compare these figures with the revenues and expenditures for 
like purposes of the greater European countries. 

The total revenues of Great Britain, taken from the Statistical 
Abstract for the United Kingdom, No. 55, for 1908, show a 
revenue of $782,688,450. From this was made an appropriation 
for the army of $135,575,000, and for the navy of $155,705,000, 

France, with revenues of $770,829,006, appropriated for her 
army $155,405,167.20, and for her navy $64,384,557, from the 
figures of the French budget, 1908. 

Germany, with total receipts of $649,098,000, expended for her 
army $200,068,750, and for her navy $72,545,750, according to 
the Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries, No. 34, 1908. 

It is a well-understood fact that the above foreign countries 
are staggering under a burden of military expenses. The 
United States, with revenues about the same, collects from its 
people nearly as much for military purposes as these continental 
countries, and should the present reckless increase in appro- 
priations for these purposes continue the United States will scon 
far outstrip them in military expenditures. 

The bill under consideration, even with the estimated amount 
of an inheritance tax and the increase of $1,500,000 on the 
amount received from cigarettes, fails by over $10,000,000 to 
produce sufficient for the expenses of the Government for 
the next year. You see our expenses are increasing with 
alarming rapidity. The party in power has shown no tendency 
to check that increase; and should it continue, how are we 
to raise sufficient revenue to meet the Government’s expenses? 
A party whose fundamental principle is “ protection to American 
industries” can give only a secondary consideration to the 
arranging of schedules for revenue. It is admitted that more 
revenue would bė produced in many instances if the rates had 
been placed sufficiently low to encourage imports and not as in 
this bill and its predecessor, so high as to shut off all importa- 
tions, and that such a change would lessen the cost of living no 
one can question. The true aim of a tariff bill should be to pro- 
duce the needed revenue with the least burden to the people. 
This bill shows alike a disregard of the possibilities of obtaining 
the greatest revenue and a total disregard of exempting from 
tee the necessaries of life—uneguitable distribution of taxa- 

on. 

That this bill fails to fairly distribute the burdens of tax- 
ation no one can deny. By its provisions, great wealth fails to 
bear its just share of taxation and the proportion placed on the 
shoulders of the average man far exceeds his proper burden. 
Mhe tax on lumber and on structural steel, which go into the 


construction of homes, add greatly to the cost of the latter. The 
taxes on such necessaries of wear as woolens and women's 
stockings mean an added charge to every household. The taxes 
on dairy products, on butter of 6 cents per pound; on cheese, 6 
cents per pound; on milk, 2 cents per gallon; on farm products, 
beans, 45 cents per bushel; beets, 25 per cent ad valorem; peas, 
24 cents per pound; vegetables (cut), 40 per cent ad valorem; 
cabbages, 2 cents each; eggs, 5 cents a dozen; potatoes, 25 cents 
per bushel; tea, and what operates as a tax on coffee, and a tax 
on sugar, All this increases the burden of providing proper food. 
All these taxes add to the cost of living and take from the 
pockets of our working people a far too great amount of their 
hard-earned wages. They compel the average man to pay from 
his income an amount greater in all proportion to that collected 
by this bill from the receipts of those of wealth. Lesser duties 
would in many instances produce more revenue, free necessities 
of life would raise from the wage-earner an unjust burden, and 
an income tax and a stamp tax, if necessary, could supply any 
deficiency in reyenue. 
REFORM IN RULES OF HOUSE GIVES OPPORTUNITY. 


The reform in the rules of the House recently accomplished 
opens for those in favor of amendments to this bill in the inter- 
est of the consumer an opportunity of great importance. Under 
the previous rules, we would have been unable by a record vote 
to express our views. The Democratic leader [Mr. CLARK], 
under the Fitzgerald amendments to the rules, will now be en- 
abled to move to recommit the bill, with instructions based on 
Democratic policies and the pledges of our party. 

Such instructions will, without doubt, contain amendments to 
place on the free list, amongst other articles, the whole iron and 
steel schedule, lumber (as pledged in our Denver platform), zine 
ore, tea, coffee, soft coal, and to strike off the countervailing 
duty on petroleum and the differential on refined sugar, 

BILL FAILS AS A GENUINE TARIFF REVISION, 


A genuine tariff revision is demanded that will lessen the cost 
of living and be in the interest of the consumer. The present 
bill falls far short in substantial relief of what was expected 
by the public. The party in power, by its increase in the mili- 
tary activities of our Government and its interference with 
functions which belong primarily to the States, has increased 
our expenditures to an appalling degree. It is shown to lack 
the power to advise or practice retrenchment. Confronted with 
the ever-increasing demands its own policy has created, it pro- 
poses, in response to a demand for a revision of the tariff, a bill 
which raises from the people the largest taxes ever collected, 
and which lays on the average man an excessive amount of 
that burden. A proper revision in the consumers’ interest can 
only be intrusted to a party pledged to economy and opposed 
alike to military display and the interference with the privi- 
leges of the States—the Democratic party. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. WEISSE. If we would remove the 15 per cent duty on 
hides, we would give employment to American labor and Ameri- 
can capital and make them into leather and leather goods and 
export the same, thereby producing $5 worth of finished product 
to every dollar's worth of hides on which a duty of 15 per cent 
is levied. This 15 per cent compels the foreigner to sell the 
hides in European markets, and tanners in Europe buy our ex- 
tracts and tanning materials and tan them there. N 

I have endeavored to secure statistics from the Animal In- 
dustry Bureau, but they have not furnished any information 
that can be used in a reliable way. I have taken the census re- 
port of 1905 of manufacturers and compiled the figures that I 
herewith submit, which are about as near correct as can be ob- 
tained anywhere: 


Dutiable hides used in 1905——— . $89, 126, 593 


44, 206, 107 
14, 949, 628 


59, 156, 735 

Leaving the kill for the farmer and small packer and butcher 
about $30,000,000, two-thirds of which, no doubt, is marketed 
through the butcher and small packer, and the sales of these 
hides are mostly controlled by the packers, leaving only about 
$10,000,000 worth to be sold direct by the farmer, which would 
not net him to the extent of seven to nine millions or about 10 
per cent of the total dutiable hides used. 

There were used by the tanners of leather, calfskins, kips, 
and other skins imported, according to the Commerce and Labor 
report, 1907, skins to the value of $49,814,518, free of duty, and 
there were used $6,426,614 worth of domestic skins of the same 
kind. With this amount of raw material we produced leather 
and leather goods to the grand total of about $700,000,000, and 
we exported leather and leather goods made of dutiable hides, 


1909. 
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Exports of leather and leather goods, 1905. 
Sole leather made from dutiable hides_.______ rebate $9, 444, 873. 00 


Total revenue from duty on hides, 1903—— 2, 185, 381. 53 
Total Gn Tale TTT 565, 514. 99 

i eee ee eae Pe Ee 1, 619, 866. 54 

Free of duty. 

Patent. ene 2. =--. 58168, 320. 00 
Upper and split leather „% 2? 15, 057, 791. 00 
Other leather 1. 813. 154. 00 
Boots and shoes 8, 057, 697. 00 
Harness and saddles 502, 660. 00 
All leather goods 1, 318, 046. 00 

ni yt RENAL R E ARIES Bearer SP nae Shino od A WH EOIN 26, 915, 668. 00 


Mr. DIEKEMA. Mr. Chairman, I desire, first of all, to con- 
gratulate the majority of the Ways and Means Committee upon 
having reported to us a tariff bill which the country has ac- 
cepted as the fairest bill ever reported to the House, and I 
desire to thank the distinguished chairman of the committee 
for his illuminating speech, which must go down into history 
as one of the masterpieces of logic and as an encyclopedia of 
information gathered from many years of experience and closest 
study of the subject. Neither do I underestimate the power of 
the speech of the leader of the opposition, who first gathered 
flowers from every hillside and valley and then distributed them 
in bouquets to his committee associates on both sides of the 
Chamber, to the leading Members of the House, past and pres- 
ent, and to the statesmen, both living and dead, of every age 
and clime, until this Hall became redolent with the fragrant 
odors of buds and blossoms. What, if anything, his utterances 
lacked in logic and information was fully made up in rhetoric. 

I like the Payne bill as a whole, because it has kept the faith 
handed down to us by the fathers from Abraham Lincoln to 
William Howard Taft. Its very title breathes hope, prosperity, 
and protection, for it reads as follows: 

A bill to proves revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

I like the bill because it is broadly American and not sec- 
tional in its provisions. It knows no North, no South, no East, 
no West, but only our common country and the interests and 
industries of all the people of this great Republic of the West. 

I like the maximum and minimum schedule provisions, operat- 
ing automatically, for by means of these we offer to all peoples 
industrial peace in our trade relations with them, provided they 
are willing to give us a square deal, and we want no peace upon 
any other condition. The liberalized drawback provision will 
place the small exporter upon an equal footing with the large 
exporter and will stimulate our export trade. 

Coming from Michigan, where our farmers are brought into 
close contact and competition with Canadian products, I am 
highly pleased with the agricultural schedule of the bill. Wool, 
wheat, beans, rye, corn, potatoes, hay, beets, as well as our dairy 
products, have been well protected. 

The revision downward in over 100 paragraphs, embodying 
so great a number of leading articles of commerce, meets the 
reasonable expectation of the people, and the increase of rates 
upon some articles not now adequately protected and which we 
can produce, though criticised by the opposition, is a courageous 
adherence to the doctrine of protection and bodes well for the 
future prosperity of the country. Under the Payne bill the 
American wage scale can be maintained, the American laboring 
man's standard of living can be continued, all legitimate indus- 
try can prosper, and the American people can work out their 
God-given destiny under the folds of the Starry Flag, which 
everywhere symbolizes liberty, equality, and justice. 

I regret exceedingly that the minority did not see fit to re- 
port a bill. They were present at all hearings, had the same 
time and facility to receive information as the majority, and if 
they had been possessed of the courage to report a bill, the coun- 
try could then have passed deliberate judgment upon the com- 
parative merits of the two bills. But, although the Democratic 
party is committed to a tariff for revenue only, the people in- 
habiting Democratic States wanted protection to their own in- 
dustries, and therefore the safest political, although not the 
most patriotic and courageous course, probably, was to simply 
criticise the work of the majority and to continue a well-known 
an long-established destructive, instead of a constructive, 
policy. 

The Payne bill is not perfect. No leaf or flower, no great 
work of art, nothing either in nature or created by the mind or 
hand of man is perfect. Above every masterpiece, whether 
ancient or modern, must be written the word “ imperfect.” 

If opportunity offers, I would like to move an amendment to 
strike out the tax on tea and to substitute a stamp tax on convey- 
ances, which I believe would bring a greater revenue, easily 
collected from those usually best able to pay, and would not be 


a constant burden upon the masses of our people. Not being 
able to produce tea ourselves, the tariff would be and remain a 
tax on the consumer and not an aid to the building up of a home 
industry. . 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Would not the gentieman pre- 
fer to see a tax on beer rather than on tea? 

Mr. DIEKEMA. I would much prefer to see that. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Would not the gentleman like 
the bill better if it had a tax on beer instead of a tax on tea? 

Mr. DIEKEMA. I would rather tax that beverage than tea. 

I hope also to be able to offer an amendment to the plate-glass 
schedule which I believe will give adequate protection to the 
producer and will be more equitable to the consumer.“ 

My principal object to-day, however, is to discuss briefly that 
schedule of the tariff bill which not only furnishes the greatest 
revenue to the National Government, but affords protection 
to the only domestic industry which the Republican party is 
specifically pledged to protect. The sugar schedule gives us 
from one-sixth to one-fifth of our total customs receipts. Un- 
der the protection it affords we now produce in continental 
United States nearly one-third the sugar we consume. If to 
this we add the crops of Porto Rico and Hawaii, which are 
admitted free of duty, we find that more than one-half the sugar 
we use is grown under the flag and is classed as domestic sugar. 
When the Dingley bill was passed our consumption was only 
two-thirds the present volume, while of the amount then used 
less than one-quarter was domestic sugar, even including re- 
ceipts from Hawaii. To-day we produce at home three times 
as much sugar as we did in 1897. The value of our domestic 
sugar crop has now reached the enormous figure of $152,000,000, 

It was with the hope that such a result might be attained 
that the Republican platform of 1896 pledged that party to the 
protection of the domestic sugar industry. It was with faith 
in the effectiveness of the principle of protection and due regard 
for the sacredness of the platform pledge on which they were 
elected that the leaders of the party incorporated the sugar 
schedule in the tariff law of 1897. 

Knowing that, the citizens of this country, acting upon the 
pledge of 1896 embodied in the law of 1897, have invested nearly 
$100,000,000 in the beet-sugar industry, in addition to all that 
has been invested in the domestic cane sugar; and knowing fur- 
ther that the results obtained have justified the protective duty 
imposed, the Republican party in its platform of 1908 again 
adopted a plank guaranteeing protection to this industry. The 
President of the United States, in public and private utterance, 
recognizes the sacredness of this pledge. The Republican party, 
in full control of the legislative and executive departments of 
this Government, is bound by every moral obligation to keep 
inviolate the pledge it made to the sugar producers of the 
United States in the platforms of 1896 and 1908, 

NEW OCCASIONS TEACH NEW DUTIES. 

The Spanish war came the year after the enactment of the 
Dingley law. Its chief economic result was to bring us face 
to face with the solution of a new problem, viz, the control of 
tropical islands as colonies, Territories, and dependencies. 
These islands are agricultural, and their chief natural crop is 
sugar. We had just embarked on a new fiscal policy, under 
which legislation had been enacted to enable us “ to produce on 
American soil all the sugar which the American people use.” 
‘This would be largely beet sugar, the product of the Temperate 
Zone. 

Between beet and cane sugar there is a necessary conflict. 
The one is grown in the Temperate Zone, the other in the torrid; 
the one is the product of intense cultivation, the other of ex- 
tensive cultivation; the one is the crop of the small farmer, 
the other the crop of the great planter; the one is grown with 
high-priced labor, the other by semiservile labor; the one means 
a population of small freeholders, the other means absentee 
landlordism. 

To harmonize these antagonistic interests has been one of 
the most difficult tasks devolving upon those statesmen who 
have been called upon to solve the colonial problem growing out 
of the war with Spain. What has been done? 

Hawaii has been annexed, and the permanency of the re- 
lationship thus established has caused the sugar output of those 
islands to increase from 200,000 tons to 265,000 in ten years. 
All this sugar comes to us free of duty. Our tariff wall has 
been extended around Porto Rico, and her sugar crop has in- 
creased from 50,000 tons to 250,000 in seven years. All this 
sugar comes to us free of duty. The Philippines have been 
granted a 25 per cent concession in the sugar schedule, and 
the 75 per cent that is collected is returned to the insular treas- 
ury to relieve local taxation. It is now proposed to admit 


300,000 tons Philippine sugar free of duty. Cuba has been 
granted a 20 per cent concession in the tariff, and her entire 
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crop of about 1,250,000 tons is shipped to us each year. Such 
concessions to our tropical colonies, territories, and dependen- 
cies have naturally checked the development of the beet-sugar 
industry in the United States. Between 1898 and 1903, the year 
of the Cuban concession, 45 beet-sugar factories were built in 
this country, while since 1903 only 14 have been erected. 

Owing, however, to the fact that more farmers are becoming 
interested in growing beets, the output of the factories has 
steadily increased until it is now 13 times as great as when 
the Dingley bill was passed. Our annual output of beet sugar 
is now equal to the entire consumption by all people living be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean. Our farm- 
ers and laboring men now receive yearly over $40,000,000 in 
the production of the beet sugar made in this country. This 
is more than our laboring men would receive if we imported 
all our raw sugar and simply refined it here. Judged by the 
results obtained at home and in our colonies, territories, and 
dependencies, the sugar tariff policy adopted during the past 
ten years is fully justified. When the Dingley tariff law was 
passed in 1897 there were only 6 sugar factories in the 
United States. Now there are 65, annually manufacturing 
440,000 tons. In my own State 16 beet-sugar factories have 
been erected, requiring an investment of from $16,000,000 to 
$18,000,000. These factories annually produce about 2,000,000 
pounds of beet sugar. More than 30,000 farmers are engaged 
in raising the beets, for which they annually receive upward 
of $5,000,000. Our railroads annually receive a million dollars 
for carrying freights connected with this industry. Our fac- 
tories use over 150,000 tons of coal and more than 50,000 tons 
of limestone. Besides this, I am informed that one chemical 
company annually pays to the Federal Government about 
$2,000,000 internal revenue on alcohol manufactured from 
molasses produced by 14 of our Michigan sugar factories. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Do the beet-sugar manufacturers produce 
the finished product, refined sugar, ready to place on the 
market? 

Mr. DIEKEMA. Ready to place on the table, and no one 
ean tell whether it is manufactured from beets or from cane. 
The differential protects the beet sugar, because it is refined 
sugar; but the proposed reduction of 5 cents is a cut of 40 
per cent in the protection afforded, and while I believe the 
industry can stand this, yet the point has been reached where 
any further reduction would mean the absolute destruction of 
the beet-sugar industry in this country. We can stand nothing 
further. The average cost of producing sugar in Michigan is 
from 3.75 to 4 cents a pound. Add to this an average freight 
rate of one-half cent a pound and we have a total cost of 
4.25 cents or more a pound, Withdraw your protection and 
you kill the industry. 

If we can base our conclusion upon the success of the beet- 
sugar industry in Europe, the reports of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the progress already made in 
this country, there is not the slightest doubt but that under a 
protective tariff continental United States can produce all the 
sugar our people will consume. Such a plan was feasible in 
1897. Under the changed conditions growing out of our war 
with Spain it is not now practicable. Due consideration must be 
given to certain insular sugar, as well as to our continental 
sugar. 

The various concessions already granted to Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines have reduced the average rate 
of duty collected on sugar entering the United States, so that 
if computed on the sugar originally intended by the framers 
of the Dingley bill to come in on the payment of full duty the 
present average rate is only two-thirds of the rate fixed in the act 
of 1897. In the calendar year 1907 there were only 355,000 tons 
full duty-paying sugar entering the United States. If we admit 
300,000 tons duty free from the Philippines, and the increase 
in our other sources of supply simply takes care of the in- 
creased annual consumption, we shall not have any full duty- 
paying sugar entering our ports, and the maximum duty col- 
Jected on raw sugar will be 80 per cent of the regular rate, 
this being the duty on Cuban sugar. ‘The danger line has been 
reached. Neither the National Treasury nor the domestic in- 
dustry can stand any more cuts in the sugar schedule. The 
concessions already made and those provided for in the present 
bill reduce our annual customs receipts, based upon our present 
consumption, more than $25,000,000. Every sugar-producing 
country in Europe, even though the wage rate is much less than 
ours, maintains a higher tariff on sugar than the full schedule 
fixed in the Payne bill or the Dingley bill. They know the 
value of the industry, and, knowing it, protect it even against 
their own colonies. Under the fiscal system that has grown 
up since the war with Spain any reduction in the tariff on 


sugar will not only reduce our revenues and endanger our 
domestic sugar industry, but will work to the disadvantage of 
our island colonies, Territories, and dependencies. 

What about the “ultimate consumer?” Are his interests 
being safeguarded by the sugar schedule of the Payne bill? 

A reduction in our sugar tariff means the destruction of our 
domestic sugar industry. When once destroyed it can not be 
reestablished. overnmental pledges could not be stronger than 
those under which capital invested in the production of beet 
sugar. If these pledges are violated, and the $100,000,000 
now invested in that business is sacrificed, capital will not 
again embark in the enterprise. Neither will it be possible to 
induce the farmer to again undertake the culture of beets. 

The creation of such an industry requires years of educa- 
tion and millions of money. Once destroyed it can never be 
rebuilt. If destroyed, our people would be at the absolute mercy 
of the importer and foreign producer of sugar. Every European 
sugar-producing country has two prices for sugar; one for home 
consumption and the other the f. o. b. Hamburg price for ex- 
port. The European pays from 23 cents to 6 cents per pound 
more for his sugar than the export price. The European beet- 
sugar industry is under governmental control. Destroy the 
domestic sugar industry of the United States and the European 
consumer's price would be at once lowered, while the Hamburg 
export price would be raised. The citizens of Europe would get 
their sugar cheaper and the citizens of the United States would 
be obliged to pay whatever price the foreign producer. might 
demand. Under existing conditions the people of the United 
States buy their sugar cheaper than do the people of any other 
civilized country, England and a few of her colonies excepted. 
The citizens of every country in continental Europe pay more 
for their sugar than do the citizens of the United States. 

In 1896 under the Wilson bill the per capita consumption of 
sagar in the United States was 60.9 pounds. In 1908 it was 81.2 
pounds, an increase of 33 per cent in twelve years. This cer- 
tainly does not show that “the ultimate consumers“ have been 
oppressed by the prices paid for sugar during the life of the 
Dingley bill. 

The Wilson bill provided for an ad valorem tax of 40 per cent 
on sugar. In 1896, under the operation of this law, the average 
New York price of granulated sugar was $4.53 per 100 pounds, 
In 1906, the year chosen by the committee as a typical year 
upon which to base their calculations, the average New York 
price of the same grade of sugar was $4.51} per 100 pounds. It 
thus appears that our people are paying no more for their sugar 
than they did when we had a tariff for revenue only. Point, if 
you can, to any other necessity of life whose cost has not 
increased materially during the past ten years. One of the 
most effective agents in reducing the price of sugar to the 
ultimate consumer is our domestic sugar industry. Let us pro- 
tect it and thereby redeem our twice-made promise to the 
American people. [Prolonged applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, it is not my pur- 
pose at this time to discuss in detail the pending measure. I 
only desire to express in general terms my opinion of this bill 
as a whole, and then to offer a few remarks concerning another 
method of taxation that has been, and ought still to be, a funda- 
mental feature of the Nation's revenue system—the income tax. 
Many years of a protective tariff, with the train of evils that 
always follow in its wake, gradually created so many abnormal, 
unnatural, and artificial conditions in the country’s financial, 
commercial, and industrial affairs that the panic of 1907-8 
came as a natural outgrowth thereof. During this period of 
trial and suffering, while the wail of distress and the constant 
cry for cheaper food, cheaper clothing, and cheaper shelter was 
loud and growing louder, our Republican friends became yery 
much alarmed, and in the midst of which promised “ unequivo- 
cally,” in the event the people would once more continue them 
in power, to revise the tariff. As to the willingness or the fit- 
ness of the Republican party, after so long a period of unholy 
wedlock with protection, fostering its offspring—the trusts—in 
good faith to revise the tariff downward in the interest of the 
consumer, I am exceedingly skeptical. My misgivings are amply 
confirmed by the provisions of the measure now before the 
House. This bill discloses an effort on the part of the majority 
of the Ways and Means Committee to keep absolute faith with 
the protected interests and the trusts, and at the same time to 
offer a bare pretense of performing their party’s promise. The 
result is that the bill is artfully drawn. Many of its provisions 
are so vague, uncertain, ambiguous, beclouded, and treacherous 
that no two impartial lawyers would agree in their construction. 
The spirit of greed and avarice permeates its every schedule. 
The footprints of every protected favorite may be found around 
the items in which each is respectively interested. 
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The consumer, as usual, has been purposely overlooked. Un- 
der the operation of this bill the cost of living must continue 
to increase, while the trust and the taxgatherer will continue 
to do business at the sar old stand. With its “jokers,” its coun- 
tervailing duties, its maximum and minimum rates, its strange 
mixture of specific and ad valorem duties, its rebates and new 
method of appraisement, together with many other deceptively 
drawn features, peculiar as they are mysterious, the bill must 
carry despair to the great army of consumers as certainly as it 
will bring joy to the protected interests. The protection baron, 
like the highwayman, will continue to say to the American 
people, “ Stand and deliver.” There never will be honest tariff 
revision until the duty is intrusted to a Democratic Congress. 

RULES OF TAXATION. 


In the revision of the existing system of national taxation, 
among others, the following principles should be observed: 

First. That all taxes are burdens upon the taxpayer, and can 
only be rightfully imposed to raise revenue to support the 
Government. 

Second. That there should be a gradual reduction of the 
tariff to a revenue basis, keeping in view the constitutional pur- 
pose of raising a revenue by taxation, to wit, the support of the 
Federal Government in all its integrity and virility, 

Third. In selecting the articles to be taxed luxuries should 
be chosen in preference to necessities, so far as consistent with 
the purposes of revenue, 

Formerly the revenues kept pace with expenditures, but dur- 
ing recent years our administrative policies have been so ex- 
travagant as to cause the government expenditures to rise 
rapidly, to go up by leaps and bounds, so that our revenues 
have failed to increase proportionately. It is to be supposed, 
therefore, that Congress was convened in the present extra ses- 
sion for the twofold purpose of revising the tariff and providing 
additional revenue. I believe that if the present tariff sched- 
ules were revised downward to a revenue basis revenue ample 
to meet our expenditures would be afforded; but there are so 
many purely protective and prohibitively protective features in 
the bill now before the House as to render this impossible. 

The result is that we find the majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee, in addition to raising the tariff on numerous 
articles of necessity while lowering it on but few, searching for 
new objects of taxation; and that search has been rewarded by 
the discovery, among other things, of tea, coffee, and 
itances. I am opposed to the first two. 

TAXATION OF INHERITANCES. 


Mr. Chairman, the principle involved in the imposition of in- 
heritance taxes, however, is sound. The right to transmit prop- 
erty is not a natural one, but is more in the nature of a privilege 
granted the citizens by law. The citizen who amasses great 
wealth is protected in both his personal and property rights 
by the laws of the State and Federal Government while he is 
engaged in so doing. In return for such protection it would 
be but a mild condition imposed upon the transmission of 
swollen and other fortunes to lay a reasonable tax thereon. 
This taxing power is possessed alike by the States and the 
Federal Government. ‘There is one question, however, that 
Congress should consider in connection with this proposed tax 
levy, and that is the fact that most of the States have been 
and are now utilizing this power of taxation. Thirty-six of the 
46 States have inheritance tax laws imposing rates rang- 
ing from 5 to 20 per cent. Some of them derive much of their 
revenue from this source. The total amount of revenue thus 
derived by the States for the year 1905-6 was $10,035,751.71. 
It is reasonable to suppose that many of the States already 
levy a rate as high as public sentiment will support. I have 
only to suggest that the Federal Government should exercise 
care and caution in imposing this tax, particularly in time of 
peace, lest its action in so doing should oblige the States, under 
pressure of public sentiment, to abandon this source of revenue. 

I should favor an income tax in lieu of this, or favor this tax 
in lieu of taxes on necessaries. 

THE INCOME TAX. 

I desire in this connection to direct the attention of the 
House to the best, the fairest, the most equitable system of 
taxation that has yet been devised—the taxation of incomes. 
Adam Smith, the father of political economy, laid down this 
rule of taxation: 


The subjects of every State ought to contribute toward the support 
of the Government as nearly as possible in proportion to their re- 
spective abilities—that is, in proportion to the revenue which they 
respectively enjoy under the protection of the State. 


All authors of political economy of reputation are in accord 
with this doctrine. One of our standard text-books, of which 
Dr. Francis Wayland is the author, contains this language: 


Theoretically this is the most equitable of all taxes, since it touches 
men exactly according to their ability. But if the percentage is uni- 


form, it involves inequality which bears heavily on those whose in- 


comes are small. To relieve this, two measures are employed. The 


first is to exempt all incomes below a specified amount. he other is 
to establish two or three grades of income and make the percentage 
greater on the larger income. 

Another standard text-book on this subject was written by 
Professor Thompson, and in which I find the following 
language: 

The fairest form of tax is the income tax. It makes everyone con- 
tribute to the wants of the state in proportion to the revenue he en- 
joys under its protection. While falling sa ares on all, it occasions no 
changé in-the distribution of capital or in the material direction of 
industry and has no infiuence on prices. No other is so cheaply 
ass and collected. No other brings home to the people so forcibly 
the fact that it is to thelr interest to insist upon a wise economy of 
the national revenue. 

One of our ablest law writers, whose works are known where- 
ever judicial learning is admired, Judge Thomas M. Cooley, 
makes this statement in his noted work on taxation: 

Taking everything together, nothing can be more just as a principle 
of taxation than that every man should bear his share of the burdens 
of government in proportion to his wealth. 

I have no disposition to tax wealth unnecessarily or unjustly, 
but I do believe that the wealth of the country should bear its 
just share of the burden of taxation and that it should not 
be permitted to shirk that duty. Anyone at all familiar with 
the legislative history of the Nation must admit that the chief 
burdens of government have long been borne by those least 
able to bear them, while accumulated wealth has enjoyed the 
protection and other blessings of the Government and thus far 
escaped most of its accompanying burdens. 

In the consideration of the present tariff bill we hear little 
said on the Republican side about revenue or fair, equitable, and 
just taxation, or the reduction of taxes upon what we eat and 
wear, or relieving the consumer; but the controlling purpose of 
most Members on that side of the House seems to be to secure, 
at all hazards, a protective, and if possible, a prohibitively pro- 
tective tariff rate upon the particular item or items in which 
the already protected interests, in their respective districts, are 
most directly concerned. Instead of a discussion of our system 
of national taxation upon a high plane of patriotic constructive 
statesmanship and along broad national lines, in which favorit- 
ism is condemned, and equal, fair, and just taxation for revenue 
purposes is the sole and guiding motive, we have seen this debate 
degenerate into a wild, unseemly, and mad scramble on the other 
‘side of the House to secure the highest degree of protection for 
their respective pets and favorites. Heretofore any suggestion 
from this side of the House that our system of taxation should 
be so adjusted as to require the aggregated wealth of the coun- 
try to bear a fair share of the burden of taxation has usually 
met the disapproval of the other side upon the ground that such 
course would be socialistic, if not unconstitutional. 

WHAT REPLY WILL CONGRESS MAKE? 


In this connection I am reminded of the following statement 
of Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Attorney-General in Garfield's Cabi- 
net, and brother of the present Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
ported in the papers to have been recently sent to the chairman 
of the House Committee on Ways and Means, in which he asks 
this pertinent question: 

If new taxes must be imposed, why should the colossal Incomes and 
the colossal accumulations of the possessors of what Mr. Carnegie him- 
oran “surplus” wealth continue to be exempted from proper tax- 

In this same letter he also suggests that many rich persons 
would rather pay taxes that would not interfere with their 
luxuries than witness heavier burdens imposed upon— 
those less fortunate brothers whose lives are 3 in that increasing 
calculation of sorrow where hard toil some provides, and some- 
times fails to provide, sufficient daily bread. 

I quite agree that this class of wealth would not and could 
not seriously object to the payment of reasonable taxes in order 
to give some relief to the man of moderate means from taxed 
food, taxed clothing, and taxed shelter. Acting upon this be- 
lief, I introduced during the Sixtieth Congress a bill to provide 
revenue for the Government by levying a tax of 2 per cent upon 
incomes of $4,000 and upward. On the first day of the present 
session I again introduced this measure (H. R. 110.) 

In the event the Ways and Means Committee nor any member 
thereof should see fit to do so, it is my purpose at the proper 
time to offer this income-tax bill as an amendment to the rey- 
enue bill now pending before the House; and if the revenue bill 
should thus fail of amendment, I shall ask recognition of the 
Speaker for the purpose of moving to discharge the Ways and 
Means Committee from further consideration of House bill 110, 
and that the same be then considered by the House. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. In that connection, I should like to 
ask the gentleman if he thinks there is any likelihood of his 
obtaining recognition for that purpose from this particular 
Speaker? 
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Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I would prefer not to commit my- 
self upon that point until I shall have first sought recognition 
for this purpose, but it is sufficient to say that if the Speaker 
should refuse me, or any other Member who might seek it for a 
like purpose, recognition, then, under the rules of the House, it 
would be impossible for the House, during the present session, 
to express itself upon this measure or a similar one, either as an 
amendment to the pending bill or as a separate and independent 
measure. 

This bill embraces the substantial features of the income-tax 
law of 1894, with some modifications. The provisions of the 
former law that were declared invalid by unanimous opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United States were stricken out. A 
rate of 3 per cent is imposed upon the incomes of citizens resid- 
ing abroad. The bill to which I refer is proposed as a perma- 
nent law and not to cease operation by time limit, as did the last 
income-tax law. I offer and urge the passage of this measure 
with a full knowledge of the action of the Supreme Court in 
declaring invalid the chief features of the income-tax law of 
1894. I do so for reasons that I shall now endeavor to offer. 
This was a decision by a bare majority of the members of that 
tribunal, the vote standing five justices against the law's valid- 
ity and four in favor of the same, and one justice changed his 
opinion during one night and has never assigned any reason or 
excuse therefor. No decision of any court of last resort has 
been so universally condemned or its soundness so generally 
questioned as has this one. Its effect was to paralyze one of 
the strong arms of the taxing power of Congress. 

STATEMENTS OF DISSENTING JUSTICES. 

In the language of Mr. Justice Jackson in his able dissenting 
opinion: 

Considered in all its bearings, this decision is, In my judgment, the 
most disastrous blow ever struck at the constitutional power of Con- 
gress. 

In the language of Mr. Justice White in his strong dissent- 
ing opinion: 

It reads into the Constitution the most flagrantly unjust, unequal, 
and wrongful system of taxation known to any civil government. 
+ „ œ It overthrows the settled construction of the Constitution, as 
applied in one hundred years of practice, sanctioned by the repeated and 
unanimous decisions of this court, and 1 by every theoretical and 
philosophical writer on the Constitution who has expressed an opinion 
upon the subject. 

In the language of Mr. Justice Brown: 

* „„As it implics a declaration that every Income tax must be 
laid according to the rule of apportionment, the decision involves 
nothing less than a surrender of the taxing power to the moneyed 
class. 

In the language of Mr. Justice Harlan in his memorable dis- 
senting opinion : 

But the serious aspect of the 8 decision is that by a new in- 
terpretation of the Constitution it so ties the hands of the legislative 
branch of the Government that without an amendment of that in- 
strument, or unless this court, at some future time, should return to 
the old theory of the Constitution, Congress can not subject to taxa- 
tion—however great the needs or pressing the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment— either the invested personal property of the country, bonds, 
stocks, and investments of all kinds, or the income arising from the 
renting of real estate, or from the yield of personal property, except 
by the grossly unequal and unjust rule of apportionment among the 


States. 

Mr. Chairman, the vigorous, not to say indignant, manner in 
which the four dissenting justices, in their unanswered and 
unanswerable opinions, controverted and resented the reason- 
ing and conclusions of the majority of the court has excited the 
admiration and won the hearty approval of every true lover of 
constitutional government. These dissenting opinions contain a 
timely and solemn warning to Congress that one of its most 
vital powers under the Constitution is destroyed by this decision, 
and offer the hope that it may at some future time be reviewed 
and reversed. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the plain duty of Congress to jealously 
guard and protect its rights, privileges, and prerogatives as one 
of the three great coordinate departments of the Government. 
But two methods are open by which to secure to Congress its tax- 
ing power lost under this decision, namely: An amendment to the 
Constitution, or a reversal by the Supreme Court of its former 
decision. The former expedient is impractical, if not entirely 
impossible at this time in this case. An amendment would re- 
quire the affirmative action of two-thirds of both Houses of 
Congress and three-fourths of the States concurring. Statis- 
ticians have figured that 3 per cent of the people could prevent 
an amendment to the Constitution. The latter alternative of 
seeking a reversal is, therefore, the only feasible course now 
open to Congress. 

To levy an income tax by the rule of apportionment would be 
so unjust, inequitable, and unfair to the different States as would 
render this method unfeasible. Twenty million dollars was 
levied by the Government under the rule of apportionment dur- 
ing the civil war, but the levy proved so harsh, unequal, and 


discriminating in its effect that much of same was never col- 
lected, and the portion collected was refunded to the States by 
Congress in 1891. This method of levying an income tax has 
been characterized by all persons as impractical and of no 
utility. 

In speaking of the application of the rule of apportionment to 
incomes derived from real estate, the yield of personalty, and 
invested personalty, Mr. Justice Harlan said: 3 

No such apportionment can possibly be mad ithout dot 
injustice to the sonny for the ponefit oe the favored few iar patteniar 
States. Any attempt upon the part of Congress to apportion among 
the States, upon the basis simply of their population, taxation of per- 
sonal property. or of incomes, would tend to arouse such indignation 
among the freemen of America that it would never be repeated. 
+ „ „Under that system, the people of a State containing 1,000,000 
of inhabitants, who receive annually $20,000,000 of income from real 
and personal Portas would pay not more than would be exacted from 
the people another State having the same number of inhabitants, 
but who receive income from the same kind of property of only 
$5,000,000, 

Mr. Chairman, the taxing power of Congress is broad and 
comprehensive, the Constitution imposing only three limitations 
upon it, to wit: No duties shall be levied upon exports from 
States; direct taxes shall be levied according to the rule of 
apportionment; duties, excises, and imposts must be uniform, 
The sole power and duty of levying and collecting taxes, and so 
forth, to defray the expenses of the Government is vested in 
Congress. 

I insist that it is the imperative duty of Congress, when one 
of its important powers under the Constitution is questioned or 
destroyed by action of a coordinate branch of the Government, 
to invoke every remedy at its command for the restoration of 
that lost power. 

That a fair, equitable, and comprehensive income-tax law can 
be devised so as to conform to the last decision of the Supreme 
Court I emphatically deny. Under that decision Congress is 
prohibited from taxing all incomes derived from the rents of 
real estate and invested personalty, thus leaving the burden 
almost entirely upon the incomes of trades, professions, and other 
incomes derived from personal exertion. In 1904 real property 
comprised more than sixty billions of our one hundred and ten 
billions of national wealth, while the value of personalty com- 
posed the bulk of the remainder. The folly and injustice of 
exempting from taxation incomes derived from this fabulous 
wealth and at the same time imposing a tax upon incomes de- 
rived mainly from personal exertion is apparent. 

In the light of the conditions I haye enumerated President 
Roosevelt repeatedly declared himself in favor of an income 
tax, and in his annual message of 1907 made the following 
statement: ë 

A graduated income tax of the proper type would be n desirable 
feature of federal taxation, and it is to be hoped that one may be 
devised which the Supreme Court will declare constitutional. 

In a speech at Columbus, Ohio, August 20, 1907, President 
Taft used the following language: 

In times of great national need, however, an income tax would 
be of great assistance in furnishing means to carry on the Govern- 
ment, and it is not free from doubt how the Supreme Court, with 
changed membership, would view a new Income tax under such condi- 
tions. The court was nearly evenly divided in the last case, and 
during the civil war great sums were collected by an income tax 
without judicial interference. 

This observation of the President raises the inquiry, If an 
income tax is valid in time of war, why is it not also valid in 
time of peace? 

In speaking upon this precise point, Justice Harlan said: 

Is it to be understood that the courts may annul an act of Congress 
imposing a tax on incomes whenever, in their judgment, such legis- 
lation is not demanded by any public emergency or pressing necessity ? 
Is a tax on income permissible in a time of war, but unconstitutional 
in a time of peace? Is the judiciary to supervise the action of the 
legislative branch of the Government upon questions of public policy ? 
Are they to override the will of the people, as expressed by their 
chosen servants, because, in their 1 the particular means em- 
ployed by Congress in execution of the powers conferred by the Con- 
stitution are not the best that could have been devised, or are not 
absolutely necessary to accomplish the objects for which the Govern- 
ment was established? 

Mr. Chairman, while I do not offer the observation I am about 
to make as even persuasive authority in this connection, but 
only to emphasize the importance of the powers and duties of 
the legislative branch of any government, I would suggest that 
no court of last resort in any other country undertakes to veto 
or nullify a solemn enactment of the legislative branch. Since 
the revolution of 1688, no English court has ever asserted the 
right to set aside an act of Parliament. 

DUTY OF CONGRESS. 

I agree that Members of Congress are under oath to support 
the Constitution, and that it is the duty of the Supreme Court, 
under proper circumstances, to construe and expound that in- 
strument; but I submit that where, in the judgment of Members 
of Congress, a palpably erroneous decision has been rendered 
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by the Supreme Court, stripping the coordinate legislative 
‘branch of the Government of one of its strong arms of power 
and duty—a decision overturning a line of decisions extending 
over a hundred years of the Nation's history, a decision violat- 
ing the doctrine laid down by all text-book writers and com- 
mentators on the Constitution, a decision running counter to 
the fixed policies of every department of the Government as 
uniformly pursued for more than a century—I say, under these 
circumstances, every Member of Congress owes to himself and 
to the country the duty of exhausting every reasonable and 
legitimate means to secure a review by the court of the ques- 
tions erroneously decided. 

Courts are not always infallible, as this decision clearly 
demonstrates. Furthermore, courts have reversed themselves 
many times on many questions, and will doubtless continue to 
do so. Legislative and political thought is subject to more or 
less fluctuation. Likewise, judicial interpretation and con- 
struction is sometimes affected by new judicial philosophy and 
by new and changed conditions occurring in the social and 
economic world. The Supreme Court of the United States some 
years ago reversed itself in what is known as the “ legal-tender 
case” This act of Congress was first held invalid, but later 
on two new members were added to that court, a rehearing of 
the case was had, with the result that the former decision was 
reversed and stands reversed until this day. It is entirely 
proper that Congress should pass another income-tax act, again 
raising the important questions deemed to have been erroneously 
decided by the Supreme Court heretofore, and by this course 
secure a rehearing upon these controverted questions. Justice 
Brown made the following statement, that would be pertinent 
here: 

Congress ought never to legislate in the revenues of the 
Government in fear that important laws like shall encounter the 
veto of this court through a ae in its opinion or be crippled 
in great political crises by its inability to raise a revenue for imme- 
diate use. 

I say it is a gross dereliction of duty for Congress to tamely 
‘and meekly acquiesce in the patent errors of the income-tax de- 
cision of 1894, and sit with folded and tied hands until all 
means of securing a rehearing have been first exhausted. Then, 
and not until then, should Congress finally abandon all hope of 
regaining this lost power and duty. 

It is exceedingly important that these controverted questions 
should be settled right in time of peace, for, if our country 
should become involved in war with a great naval power, it is 
not impossible that our foreign commerce would be reduced to 
a minimum and little revenue would be derived from imports; 
in which event the proposed tax would be indispensable. How- 
ever, the almost world-wide practice has made this a peace tax 
as well as a war tax. 

England derives $160,000,000 annually from this tax. Three- 
fourths of this sum is collected “at the source; that is, the em- 
ployer retains and pays the tax direct to the Government, so 
that it does not pass through the hands of the taxpayer under 
this system of collection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. ‘Will the gentleman allow 
an interruption? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Certainty. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman state 
what, under the English law, is the smallest income liable to 
an income tax? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Seven hundred and fifty dollars. I 
can not say but what under the income-tax system now in op- 
eration in England several new features have been introduced. 
In the first place, they have a graded system, under which certain 
Tates are imposed upon incomes of certain amounts. Further- 
more, they proceed to differentiate, as it is termed in the lan- 

ge of their law, and by that is meant a particular rate of 

tion is imposed on “unearned” incomes; that is, incomes 
derived from invested personal property or from the rent of real 
estate; whereas a different and lower rate is imposed upon 
“earned” incomes; that is, incomes derived from personal 
exertion or labor. 

The graded system is represented to have been adopted be- 
cause public policy required the imposition of taxes upon very 
small salaries. In this country, under the laws of this char- 
acter that were last in operation, the minimum income upon 
which tax was imposed was $4,000, so that the graded ‘system 
did not become necessary and really would not have applied in 
the sense and with the efficacy that it does in connection with 
the English system, where small incomes are taxed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question right there. In the investigation of income 
tax, does it turn out that there are more graded income ‘taxes, 
or flat rates? 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. In almost each instance, in so far 
as my investigation has extended, they usually have what is 
called “the graded system,” ranging from about 1 per cent up 
to as high, usually, as 5 per cent, but sometimes as high as 10 
per cent, imposed upon incomes of different amounts. But in 
some countries I observe that instead of imposing a per cent 
of taxes upon certain incomes they impose so much money as 
taxes upon certain categories of income. 

Satisfactory income-tax systems are in operation in practi- 
cally all the countries of the world, save the United States, 
France, and Russia. The popular legislative branch of France 
recently passed a graduated income-tax bill by an overwhelming 
vote, the estimated receipts from which will be $138,000,000 an- 
nually. Among other countries having an income-tax system 
long in successful -operation might be mentioned Germany, 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Norway and Sweden, the Netherlands, 
Austria, Bavaria, and so on. r 

The income-tax systems of other countries differ. Some affect 
the whole income of the taxpayer, as in Prussia, while others 
are imposed only on such sources of income as are not reached 
by other taxes. In most foreign countries a minimum income 
is exempted for income-tax purposes. Outside of Great Britain, 
ai" amount of incomes so exempted usually ranges from $150 
to $250. 

‘Had I the time, I should be glad to offer a detailed statement 
relative to the income-tax systems of other countries, together 
with a showing as to their effect upon trade conditions, the 
distribution of wealth, the percentage of people affected thereby, 
and other effects of this system of taxation. 

I do not deem it necessary at this time to enter upon an extended 
discussion of the constitutional phases of this question. Ido wish 
to say, however, that since the Hylton case was decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1796, in which the 
court unanimously held that there were only two kinds of direct 
taxes, namely, poll taxes and taxes on land, it has not been seri- 
ously insisted that the taxation of incomes involved the principle 
of a direct tax until the Supreme Court so held in 1894. Prior 
to this time, there were five Supreme Court decisions to the con- 
trary, rendered in each instance by a unanimous court. Many 
income-tax laws have been imposed since the beginning of the 
Government. The principle involved in this tax at one time has 
met the hearty approval of both the Democratic and Republican 
parties. This tax was levied by the Republican party after the 
war, as well as during the war, and its ultimate repeal was 
vigorously opposed by the ablest Republican statesmen of that 
time. I wish I now had the time in which to give a history of 
this system and its successful operation. 

Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury, in his able 


report on the state of the finances, strongly suggested the idea - 


of retaining, at least, many features of this tax and removing 
instead the tax on articles of necessity. John Sherman, then a 
Senator from Ohio, speaking in opposition to the repeal of the 
income tax, among other things, said: 


upon the attention of Congress. 

But by this time the beneficiaries of protection had secured a 
taste of its sweets and had also become powerfully influential 
with the Republican party, so that at their behest the income 
tax was repealed, while the tax on necessaries remained. 

METHOD OF COLLECTION—-OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

I have not yet heard a logical reason offered in opposition to 
this method of taxation. The apologists of the rich, in their 
opposition to this legislation, offer as an excuse therefor that 
it causes the people of wealth to commit perjury, besides being 
offensively inquisitorial. Replying to the last objection, I 
challenge the closest comparison of the machinery prescribed 
for the collection of an income tax with the revenue and assess- 
ment Jaws of the different States and the present internal- 
revenue laws of the Government. In most of the States assess- 
ment blanks are presented to each taxpayer and he is required 
to make a detailed showing therein as to his property, and under 
oath. If he fails to list a promissory note or other like obliga- 
tion, he is denied the assistance of the courts in its collection. 
Furthermore, in case he makes a false affidavit to his schedule 
or refuses to make affidavit, he is guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon trial and conviction thereof is subject to a fine and incar- 


ceration in the county jail or workhouse. In addition, most 
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States have revenue agents, back-tax attorneys, and so forth, 
whose privilege and duty it is to prosecute diligent search and 
scrutinize the business or property of a taxpayer, and by means 
of back assessments and court prosecutions see that no property 
subject to taxation escapes, 

Anyone at all familiar with the methods of collecting our in- 
ternal revenue knows that from the moment a citizen lands at 
one of our ports of entry all his baggage and other belongings 
are searched and scrutinized, that no dutiable articles may es- 
cape. In addition, different blank declarations must be filled 
out, subscribed, and sworn to. We see oath piled on oath before 
the customs officials relax their hold. And even with these pre- 
cautions goods, wares, and merchandise subject to duties aggre- 
gating millions of dollars elude the eye of the customs official 
and are smuggled into this country. The same rigid methods 
govern the collection of taxes on whisky and other internal reve 
nue. Mr. Chairman, our present internal-revenue facilities are 
amply sufficient for the collection of an income tax, barring the 
possible necessity for the appointment of a few additional deputy 
collectors. The experience of the Government in the collection 
of this tax shows that its cost was only 2 per cent, being less 
than the cost of collecting any other tax ever imposed. 

WOULD IT MARK LIARS OF THE RICH? 


The astonishing objection to this tax is sometimes offered that 
its imposition would make liars and perjurers of the holders 
of great wealth subject to the same; that rather than con- 
tribute a small portion of their colossal incomes to the Govern- 
ment that protects them in their life, liberty, and property they 
would unhesitatingly commit perjury. I believe this is a slander 
upon even the idle holders of idle wealth and the possessors of 
colossal incomes, but if this shameful defense is true, then I say 
that every tax dodger should be rigorously subjected to the 
thumbscrews of the law. Persons who would dodge the payment 
of an income tax are doubtless already evading the payment of 
other taxes. They could not well emigrate to other countries 
without being there confronted by a similar income tax of per- 
haps a higher rate. 

HOW THE RICH EVADE OTHER TAXES. 

I recently noticed an interesting newspaper report of the per- 
sonal assessment for taxation of many of the millionaires and 
other holders of immense fortunes in New York. John D. Rock- 
efeller was down for $2,500,000 personal taxes; William Rock- 
efeller, $300,000; Andrew Carnegie, $5,000,000; Mrs. Russell 
Sage, $5,000,000; John Jacob Astor, $300,000; Perry Belmont, 
$150,000; Cornelius N. Bliss, $100,000; the seven Vanderbilts, 
combined total, $2,900,000; Charles F. Murphy, $5,000; Jacob H. 
Schiff, $200,000; Joseph Pulitzer, $500,000; J. P. Morgan, 
$400,000; while George J. Gould, August Belmont, Hetty Green, 
William Waldorf Astor, and Richard Croker managed to escape 
without any assessment. 

These assessments given in at paltry sums by the possessors 
of what might most properly be termed “swollen wealth,” if 
true, reveal in a striking manner the insignificant sums con- 
tributed to the Government by those most able to pay. This 
showing presents the strongest argument in support of the taxa- 
tion of incomes, because it would seem that this class of people 
consider themselves almost immune from any kind of taxation, 
in the light of their patent evasion of the tax laws of New York. 
It is manifest that no tax law enacted by the States or the Fed- 
eral Government within recent years has effectively reached 
the holders of great wealth or the possessors of large incomes. 
It is an outrageous governmental policy that constantly pro- 
tects this class of wealth and its owners without exacting rea- 
sonable taxes in return. 

“TAX WEALTH, NOT POVERTY.” 

Mr. Chairman, for the Government to refuse to so levy taxes 
is equivalent to saying to the father that, in case of war, he is 
expected to give up his-son, that he may shed his blood and, if 
necessary, surrender his life in defense of his country’s flag, 
but that the man of great wealth shall not be required to con- 
tribute even $1 with which to defray the expense of that war. 
The world has neyer seen such colossal fortunes as we behold 
in the present age. Their owners are richly able to pay taxes. 
Why does the Government, founded as it was upon the doctrine 
of equality, persist in taxing every article of necessity which 
the poor widow must buy, while it permits citizens residing in 
other countries to hold property here of probably $100,000,000 
in value on which the Government declines to levy even a single 
cent of tax? The proposed revenue bill presents the monstrous 
proposition of imposing the highest average tax rate known to 
the fiscal history of the country upon almost everything the 
American people eat and wear and otherwise consume, and at 
the same time virtually exempting the Carnegies, the Vander- 
bilts, the Astors, the Morgans, and the Rockefellers, with their 
aggregated billions of hoarded wealth. Public sentiment is be- 


coming aroused. The American people are loudly, insistently 
demanding that this infamous system of class legislation sball 
cease, and unless this Congress regards their wishes they will 
soon compel compliance, even if they have to resort to a reno- 
vated Congress. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. HAMER. Mr. Chairman, to have a good, old-fashioned 
grandmother, literally inclined, is one of the chief blessings 
vouchsafed by a thoughtful Providence to man. 

I remember mine very distinctly. She was one of those kind, 
venerable old ladies, full of “ wise saws and modern instances,” 
with which she would often undertake to correct the sometimes 
noisy and always troublesome pranks of a robust youngster. 
One of her favorite couplets was supposed to be the true and 
exact description of a very circumspect small boy, and ran about 
as follows: 

Speak when you're spoken to; 
as you're bid; 
Keep your mouth shut, 
And you'll never be chid. 

In the good old days back yonder that roundelay never arose 
above the dignity of a nursery rhyme, but I understand that 
the scope of its wise admonitions has been enlarged in recent 
years until it now applies to and includes all new Congressmen. 
And it is well. The brand-new Congressman, especially if he 
hails from the far West, is not supposed to impress this great 
body with the gravity of any situation. He does not carry 
enough weight to make a dent in the pavement on Pennsylvania 
avenue except in July and August, when the scorching rays of a 
sympathetic southern sun softens the asphalt up, and then, along 
about May or June, the Iron Duke of American Politics,” “ by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” promptly ad- 
journs Congress for the heated period, thus depriving him of 
that poor satisfaction. [Laughter and applause.] 

But through the courtesy of the distinguished gentleman from 
New York, who is alike the sturdy father of this bill as well as 
the kind and indulgent parent of the youngsters of this Con- 
gress, possibly because I was a “ good Indian ” and complacently 
followed my file leader in the organization of this House and 
got duly “cussed” by a portion of my constituents therefor, 
but more probably on the theory that what little I may say 
can not possibly result in the defeat or serious mutilation of 
this bill at the present stage of its consideration, I have been 
allotted a little time to-day. 

There is no legislation of more general and far-reaching im- 
portance to the people at large than that contemplated under 
the “ metal schedule“ of the present tariff bill. It directly af- 
fects the great mining industry of this country, which, with 
farming, is the real source and foundation of all our national 
wealth; and if prosperity is to remain and abide with us, these 
particular industries must be encouraged, reasonable profits 
maintained, and productivity increased. The history of the 
past gives fair warning that low prices for our farm products 
and our metals mean sympathetic stagnation in the store, the 
bank, the shop, the office, and the mill. If the miner can afford 
to pay the duty on the materials he consumes, including the pro- 
ductions of the farm, the farmer can certainly do so without 
great burden; and as every other line of profitable endeavor de- 
pends on mining and farming, I am unable to grasp the philos- 
ophy that permits dependents to seriously complain. 

The incentive that lures the prospector from the pleasures of 
civilization and the comforts of home into the inhospitable but 
fascinating western hills is the possibility of sometime and 
somewhere discovering a “bonanza;” in other words, a pro- 
ductive, or, if you please, a paying mine. In the days prior to 
the so-called “ crime of 73,“ such a mine was one that produced 
in paying quantities either of four metals—gold, silver, copper, 
or lead. Consequently, the hopeful and hardy miner went forth 
upon his quest feeling that he had four chances of success. And 
right diligently he worked, his tribe increased, and the treasure- 
laden stage coaches and gold-lined ships from California, Flor- 
ence, Boise Basin, the Comstock, and Black Hills were the legiti- 
mate results. 

In the early forties the available money supply of this country 
was less than $7.87 per capita. The market price of labor was 
paid, as well as measured, in the products of the farm. The 
“coon skin” was the recognized medium of exchange, and real, 
actual money, in sufficient quantities to carry on the hibernating 
commerce of the country, was unknown. 

In 1849 California laid the first fruits of her wonderful treas- 
ure at the feet of the Republic. She produced that year nearly 
$50,000,000 in silver and gold, and the evolution of God's 
chosen ” from a community of horse traders into a nation whose 
commercial strides and industrial growth have been unprece- 
dented in the world’s history, first began. 

In 1873 silver was demonetized, and the market price of that 
metal soon fell from $1.29 to 80 cents per ounce, thus eliminat- 
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ing silver as an incentive to further exploration, and reducing 
the prospestor’s possibility of discovering a paying mine in due 
proportion, for no one familiar with the subject will seriously 
contend that the “ white metal” at the present market price can 
be profitably mined, except when found with its metallic aftin- 
ity—lead. To-day the profitable mine is one that produces 
either gold, copper, or silver and lead combined, and, as a result, 
the incentive to further mining development in this country has 
been decreased from four to three, and I am here to hazard the 
prediction that if the present tariff on lead in ore and pigs is 
now reduced, the mining of lead and silver in the United States, 
from Canada to Mexico, will be destroyed; and by that act, 
having reduced the possibilities of success in this great industry 
again from three to two, you will have further discouraged the 
prospecting of our mountains, not for lead and silver alone, but 
for gold and copper also, with the result that you will have 
seriously crippled, if not entirely destroyed, a legitimate, hon- 
orable, and productive industry that has added more real, last- 
ing, and intrinsic wealth to the Nation than any other known to 
man. For the opening up of mines in the industry, courage, and 
intelligence of mining men has done more to develop the larger 
part of our country than anything I know, 

The trappers and hunters of the Hudson Bay Company, who 
first invaded the great Northwest, and the hardy and ndven- 
turous partisans who later followed in the great Pathfinder’s ” 
train, were simply prospectors in disguise.’ They trapped and 
hunted beaver in the winter, only to procure a “grub stake” 
for prospecting in the spring. And thus the mines were first dis- 
covered and the trails leading to them “ blazed.” Then the rail- 
roads were constructed and the mills and smelters built. Then 
the farmer and stockman came; towns and cities, attracted by 
the splendid market for their products, made possible by the 
opening of the mines, sprang up on every hand; and the rail- 
roads and subsequent extensions have been busy ever since 
transporting the products of these mines to the Atlantic sea- 
board and returning laden with eastern merchandise and the 
products of New England spindles, mills, and factories. The 
balance of trade always has been, and now is, in your favor, 
for we of the West are not a manufacturing people. We are 
essentially producers of raw material, and as such are not com- 
petitors of yours. We do not compete with our own flesh and 
blood; our commercial rivals are to be found in Canada, in 
Mexico, and beyond the seas.. But, my brethren, at the expense 
of being thought an alarmist, I am here to-day to prophesy 
that if by unwise, thoughtless, and selfish legislation you cripple 
and destroy our industries we will, in a few short years, de- 
velop into competitors, the cheapness and excellency of whose 
finished products will make you of the Hast regret your incon- 
siderate haste and narrow policy. Nature has, indeed, been 
prodigal in bestowing blessings on the West. The raw materials 
that go to make up the finished product are hard by ideal fac- 
tory sites. We have timber, wood, iron, coal, and limestone in 
abundance, and more watts of electric energy now flowing un- 
curbed, unbridled, and useless to the sea than was ever dreamed 
of in your philosophy. 

There is hardly a county in the State of Idaho that can not 
produce within her borders at the minimum of cost enough 
electric power—the cheapest known to man—to drive all the 
wheels and spindles of the largest manufacturing city in the 
Union. The labor necessary to man those wheels and spindles 
is now profitably employed within our smelters and our mines. 
It is true they receive good wages, better than those paid to 
the average factory hand, but the risks they take, the dangers 
they face, the hazards they run, and the additional cost of 
living is greater by far and fully justifies the increase. But 
once reduce the tariff on lead, lumber, wool, and sugar beets, 
which are our raw materials, below a just and fair margin of 
protection, which means that our labor must suffer an unfair 
and unjust reduction of wages, or seek employment in other and 
different lines, and you will wake up some bright, frosty morn- 
ing and discover that the manufacturing center of the Union 
has moved west “between two suns.” 

And were it not that western patriotism is coextensive with 
the Republic; were it not that we are ever ready with voice 
and vote and arms and men, when necessary, to extend that 
patriotism over the Hast and South and North and every other 
spot on earth where Old Glory proudly floats, we might, with 
that selfish propriety that some of you are apparently ever ready 
to display, suppress this note of warning and permit you to 
legislate your factories from East to West; to make of New 
England an erstwhile golf links, where, in future years, some 
thrifty descendant of the “man who made coal oil famous,” 
will alone be financially able to engage in the modern game of 
“shinney,” while the great-grandsons of your captains of indus- 
try will be so reduced in pride and purse that they will gladly 
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essay the rôle of “ caddy,” and for a much needed quarter of a 
dollar chase the rubber ball, which would simply mean that the 
legislative and political sins of the father will be visited on the 
children, “even unto the third and fourth generations.” 
[Laughter and applause.] 

While the mining of lead is not exclusively a western indus- 
try, it is substantially so, for we produce two-thirds of the 
entire output of the Nation in the Rocky Mountain West. Of 
the 350,000 tons of lead taken from the ground last year, one- 
third came from Colorado, Utah, Montana, and Nevada, one- 
third from the Mississippi Valley, and one-third from my own 
fair State of Idaho. The total of this vast quantity, together 
with the accompanying silver, aggregated in value $40,000,000. 
In extracting the ore containing these values, reducing the same 
to the form of concentrates, as we are compelled to do in the 
West, and the smelting of the same, some 25,000 workmen, the 
most skillful, reliable, and competent in the world, were em- 
ployed. In the transporfation of this vast tonnage from the 
mouth of the mine to the smelter for treatment another 25,000 
were employed. The value of the gold and silver ores that are 
smelted on a lead basis probably represent another forty million 
and employs, probably, another 50,000 men, and upon the indus- 
try and fidelity of this grand army 500,000 women and children 
depend for shelter, clothing, and their daily bread. The myriads 
of towns and villages that have grown up around and because 
of these great mines and smelters are legion, and the tradesmen, 
mechanics, artisans, and farmers, whose decent comfort and 
modest prosperity rest on and abide with the present and future 
prosperity of this great industry, are so many as to defy accu- 
rate computation. During the year 1907 one canyon in a single 
county of the State of Idaho produced 111,697 tons of pig lead 
and 5,584,850 ounces of fine silver, the total value of which 
amounted to $15,555,315, and with that liberal, lavish hand for 
which the West is justly famous this almost prodigious sum 
was distributed as follows: - 

Forty-seven per cent, or $7,310,998, was the original cost of 
production at the mine; of this, $4,825,260 was paid for labor, 
the major part of which was expended by 6,000 toilers so em- 
ployed for the necessaries and luxuries of life and for the acqui- 
sition and maintenance of their homes. The green fields of all 
the agricultural States, from the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Ocean, were liberally drawn upon to supply their tables; the 
apparel for themselves and families, the furniture for their 
homes, and the countless other manufactured articles required 
by a well-paid and intelligent American industrial community 
were requisitioned from the manufacturing States on this side 
of the Mississippi. 

Thirty-three per cent, or $5,133,254, was paid for transporta- 
tion and smelting, which was again distributed by the railroads 
and smelters as wages to labor, and by the latter again expended 
for raiment, food, and other necessary supplies. 

The remaining 20 per cent, or $3,111,063, represented the gross 
reward to the vast capital invested, amounting in round num- 
bers to $25,000,000 in these mines, and if you deduct therefrom 
the annual interest charge and a reasonable amortization, you 
will agree with me that the net returns are indeed conspicuous 
for modesty in these days of corporate avarieiousness and 
greed. [Applause.] 

The most formidable competitor we have in the production 
of lead—because of accessibility, including cheapness of trans- 
portation to our markets, the abundance and low cost of labor, 
and the unusually large values of silyer contents in the ore— 
is Mexico, our sister Republic on the south. I do not think it 
exaggeration to say that Mexico has within her borders the 
richest lead mines now operating in the world. The almost 
total absence of labor organizations, the infrequency of strikes 
or lockouts, the few wants and comforts demanded or expected 
by the peons, and the constantly increasing mining efficiency 
of the same, all combine to make hers the cheapest labor in the 
lead-producing field. 

At the present time the lead mines of that country, owned 
and controlled by a single American corporation, are producing 
3,000 tons per month or a production of 10,000 tons per annum 
in excess of our own. 

The cost of mining everywhere naturally resolves itself into 
these principal factors: Mining, milling, freight, and smelting. 
And right here I desire to make a few comparisons which, in 
my judgment, show the ever-present danger of Mexican com- 
petition. I shall use Idaho prices in doing so, because of greater 
familiarity with conditions there, and a thorough investigation 
has convinced me that the fixed charges of mining in my own 
State are a fair average for the other States and Territories 
of the Rocky Mountain West. 

The cost of production in the West is steadily increasing every 
year. The average profit-bearing life of a mine is small and 
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circumscribed. The “dead work” necessary in its first pros- 
pecting and development more than consumes the “output” of 
its early days, and the cost of production steadily increases in 
its later years because of the deep mining made necessary by 
working out the upper levels. The day when a lead-silyer mine 
in this country paid from the grass roots down has long since 
passed into history, and the deep mining of the present neces- 
sarily requires more powerful, intricate, and expensive machin- 
ery, newer hoisting works, larger pumps; and the annual fixed 
charge for these items alone represents many thousands of 
additional capital. 

The cost of smelting in the United States and Mexico is about 
the same, but a comparison of the difference in the cost of 
freight and the labor here and there is indeed startling. 

I shall not presume on the intelligence of the House by quot- 
ing statistics to demonstrate that Mexican labor is to be pro- 
cured at less wages than our own. It is sufficient to say that 
the wages paid American miners in this country is three times 
that paid in Mexico. 

- The freight rate from the Mexican mine to the smelter at 

Monterey is $3 per ton of ore, or $6 per ton of lead, and from 
Monterey to New York the freight rate is $4 per ton, making 
a total transportation cost of $10 per ton of lead in all. The 
rate from the Coeur d’Alenes, in Idaho, to the smelter is $10 
per ton of ore, or $20 per ton of lead, and from the smelter 
to New York is $7 per ton additional, making a total freight 
charge of $27 per ton of lead. 

Those Members of the House not familiar with mines and 
mining, because of dearth of time or lack of opportunity to in- 
vestigate the facts, will no doubt be much surprised, and prob- 
ably incredulous, when I say that lead can be, and is, sold for 
2 cents per pound at the mouth of the Mexican mine, and even 
at that low price carries a profit, while in Idaho the actual cost 
of production is 4 cents per pound, not counting the interest on 
the million dollars that represents the average capital invested 
in a producing mine or amortization on the plant. 

And in this connection I can not refrain from calling atten- 
tion to a part of the testimony given before the Ways and 
Means Committee by Mr. C. E. Allen, of Utah, relative to the 
cost of production and the accruing profits on a ton of lead ore. 
I have spared no efforts to verify his figures, and after doing so 
I have arrived at the unalterable conclusion that they are a 
fair average for all the lead-producing States of the West, in- 
cluding Idaho. Mr. Allen says: 


e average value of the metals produced in lead ores 
in that year from this State were as ‘follows : ‘Lead, 5.7 cents per 


are well within The 
total cost, then, to the miner, was $15.93, and he received $79.38 r 
ton, which would leave on apparent profit of $3.45 per ton. Fwom this 
should be taken at least 10 per cent for 8 off the property. A 
mine is not like a farm— the longer you mine it the less you have. The 
longer a farm is worked the better it should be, and any careful business 
man will write off at least 10 per cent of his mine each year. 
If we take off, a the 10 per cent for amortization, as it is sometimes 
called, we have $3.10 per ton for each ton of ore mined in 1906, which 
comes to the miner. But duri this pa the price of lead was ab- 
nag Be Rpp se a cent and a half higher than it has averaged 
durin last fifteen years. The price of lead to-day is 4.3 cents per 
poun In 1906 it averaged 5.7. We can not expect, on the aver- 
age, that lead will be much more than 4.8 per pound, even with the 
present tariff. If we take the difference between the price of lead in 
1906 and the price of lead to-day it would reduce the profit per ton on 
the ore produced that year $2.25 per ton— $2.29, to be exact. =) 
There is another thing: When this lead ore was produced the aver- 
age value of silver was 67 cents an ounce. To-day it is 50 cents, or 
less. That represents a loss on each ton of ore of the same average value 
as we produced in 1906 of $2.09. * 80 that if these two reduc- 
tions the value of the tonnage produced in 1906, or a similar ton- 
nage, should come at the same time it would more than wipe out all 
the profit that was made upon the 768.530 tons of lead ore produced in 
Utah in 1906. And under the conditions which now exist, and the 
relative value of labor in Mexico and Utah, the miners of Utah wish to 
ask this committee that the tariff on lead be not interfered with. 


Which means that the average lead-silver mine of the West 
to-day, with lead at 4.3 cents per pound and silver at 50.cents 
per ounce, is being operated at a loss, if, indeed, in operation 
at all, for many of them, especially those of low-grade ores, 
are now shut down. And in this connection it is well to say 
that it ordinarily pays better to operate a mine at a small loss 
than to abandon work completely, for continued timbering is 


necessary, and continued pumping is required, else the lower 
workings of the mine will “cave” and fill with water, entailing 
more labor and expense in refitting it for work than would 
ordinarily result from a reasonable period of unprofitable min- 
ing, because of low prices. 

Under these circumstances it would seem absurd to further 
contend that lead mining can be profitably prosecuted in this 
country without the continued aid and assistance of the present 
protective tariff. I am not unmindful of the fact that some 
able, honest, and conscientious Members of this body contend 
otherwise, but in doing so, I am inclined to the belief that they 
are misled by the exaggerated statements that come from those 
whose business would be greatly benefited by a reduction in the 
existing schedules, 

For instance, we hear the allegation often made that our 
neighbors on the north, without protection, are enabled to suc- 
cessfully compete with lead produced in Mexico, I deny the al- 
legation. There is considerable lead mined in British Columbia, 
but upon every pound there thus produced the Canadian gov- 
ernment pays a bounty of three-fourths of a cent per pound, 
and, in addition, the Dominion laws provide for an ad valorem 
duty of 15 per cent upon all imports. This bounty, taken with 
the ad valorem duty on the present London price of lead, affords 
the Canadian producer a protection of approximately $1.35 per 
hundred pounds, or a very slight reduction, only 15 cents per 
hundred pounds under our present duty, which reduction is 
more than overbalanced by the increased expense of mining 
here, 

It has been contended on the floor of this House that the 
American Smelting and Refining Company, the so-called “lead 
trust,” and not the miner, is the real beneficiary of the existing 
tariff, because such tariff enables it to arbitrarily fix the price 
of lead to the consumer. I am at a loss to understand how 
anyone can adjust such conclusion to present existing facts. 
The American Smelting and Refining Company is one of the 
very big corporations of this country. Its capitalization reaches 
many millions, and I have no doubt contains enough water to 
float a battle ship. In recent years some of us have acquired 
the habit of shying at a large array of figures, because they 
are large; of ascribing to money, when collected in unusual sums, 
attributes it knows not of, and voluntarily conceding to men 
controlling these vast sums powers quite often impossible of 
accomplishment. Now, I have no doubt that in its original con- 
ception this great corporation aspired to be a “ malefactor,” 
but the great trouble has been that when it came to a show- 
down it could not play the part. It is the old, old story“ the 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” If the trust is able to 
arbitrarily fix the price of its product, it occurs to me that the 
present moment is, or, in fact, any time during the last sixteen 
months, has been a mighty propitious time to fix it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it has been playing a losing game during most of 
that time and has been forced to dispose of its product on a 
continually falling market. At present it is selling lead at 4 
cents a pound that actually cost it $4.10 to $4.50 per hundred. 

A trust is not generally organized or conducted along elee- 
mosynary or philanthropic lines. Sentiment and expediency are 
two words that are painfully and persistently absent from the 
trust's vocabulary. Its mission on earth is to make money, and 
it never misses an opportunity or slips a cog to put the price at 
the highest figure the traffic will bear. Under these circym- 
stances I feel justified in calling on those gentlemen who are 
advocating a reduction on lead ore and pigs to further explain 
why, with lead selling at £13 10s. in London, which, including 
transportation and insurance, would make European lead cost 
$3.81 per hundred pounds in New York, duty free, or $5.31 per 
hundred with the present duty added, the trust should, if it 
controls the American market, be selling lead at a less price 
here. Why not maintain the price at $5.31 instead of $4 per 
hundred pounds? These conditions, now actually in existence, 
could not possibly obtain in a market controlled and dominated 
by a trust or combination. 

No, Mr. Chairman, the “ trust” can not fix, maintain, or con- 
trol the price of lead, and I will tell you why. 

It simply finds itself unable to control the American out- 
put, else they could and, I have no doubt, would. Of the 350,000 
tons of lead produced in the United States last year, the so- 
called “trust” refined only 175,000 tons, or 50 per cent of the 
total production. Smelters absolutely independent of this great 
corporation refined the balance, and no sane man familiar 
with the inexorable laws of commerce and trade will seriously 
contend that the control of one-half of the supply of any given 
product carries with it the power or ability to absolutely fix the 
selling price. Even that remarkable document commonly known 
and designated as the “last Democratic platform” concedes 
that no corporation or combination can be and decisively 
branded as a “trust” unless it controls at least 50 per cent of a 
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given credit for being s ently radical in statement. [Ap- 
plause;] 

There are now operating in this country some 50 independent 
smelters and more are building every year, and if there is a 
controlling trust in this country to-day the best and most ef- 
fective way to “clip its wings” is the wise encouragement of 
independent and competing producers. I, personally, know that 
a company was recently organized and financed in my State for 
the purpose of building an independent smelter. The capital, 
some $100,000, has already been subscribed, the site acquired, 
and the machinery and materials purchased and some months 
ago delivered on the ground. But in the last few days a letter 
has been received from the president of the company to the 
effect that work on this project has temporarily ceased, pending 
final action on the present tariff bill, and that the erection of 
the smelter will be permanently abandoned if the proposed re- 
duction in the present lead schedule is finally accomplished. 

The erection of that smelter would place another thriving 
town on the map of Idaho, and would add from 200 to 500 
thrifty and intelligent workmen to the population of my State. 
But some will say that those men who have invested $100,000 in 
smelter equipment are “ bluffing.” They certainly will not let the 
same forever lay, unproductive and useless, rusting and rotting 
in the rain and sun. No; they will not. That equipment is 
located to-day within a short distance of the Canadian line. It 
will always be a welcome acquisition to the lead district of 
British Columbia and if, by injudicious legislation, you drive 
that smelter across the border, it will be one of many Amer- 
ican-made smelters that will in future pour from its moulten 
mouth tons and tons of bounty, encourage British lead back into 
this, the greatest lead-consuming market in the world. It will 
be a part and parcel of a genuine, not an imaginary trust; a 
trust that will not only control the entire lead production of 
Canada, but of Mexico and of America as well. 

It is an open secret among well-informed mining men that 
the so-called “lead trust” prefers the entire abolition of the 
existing tariff on lead, in ore as well as on pigs and bullion, 
and why? Simply because without a protective tariff it would 
soon be complete master of the lead-producing field; it would 
be enabled to do that which it has failed to accomplish to 
date, which is to close down and make valueless every lead- 
producing mine in the United States. Nonproductive lead mines 
are not desirable properties to hold, and the present owners 
of those properties would soon put them on the market at 
any price in the event that the much-desired object is accom- 
plished. This would give the so-called “trust,” with its 
$100,000,000 of capital and $14,000,000 ready surplus, the oppor- 
tunity it has so long and persistently sought. It would purchase 
those dismantled mipes at its leisure and at its own price, and 
being already the undisputed and absolute feudal lord of the 
Mexiean lead fields, would soon be in possession of the original 
source of production, the one thing absolutely and essentially 
necessary to enable it to dictate and control prices to the con- 
sumer, with none to say it nay. Nor is it a sufficient answer 
to this allegation to say that when the price of lead again 
advanced the trust could not control production, because new 
and hitherto unknown ore bodies would be opened up, for valu- 
able mines are by no means common, and no new lead deposits 
have been discovered in the United States in the past ten years. 

And in this connection I desire to call attention to the fact 
that the bill now under consideration contains a provision 
which, unless eliminated, will defeat the protective feature of 
this legislation so far as the American lead miner is concerned. 

Under the provisions of the reported bill, lead dross, including 
all dross containing lead, lead bullion, or base bullion, lead in 
pigs or bars, old refuse lead run into blocks or bars, and old 
scrap lead fit only to be remanufactured, lead in any form not 
specially provided for in sections 1 or 2 of this act, all of which 
formerly carried a duty of 2} cents per pound, is to hereafter 
carry a duty of but 14 cents per pound, or the same rate as pro- 
yided for lead-bearing ores, 

As I have explained before, Mexican lead, after paying all 
fixed charges, including transportation, can be delivered on the 
New York market at 24 cents per pound, and at that price re- 
turn a reasonable profit to the producer. If you add to this 
the proposed tariff of 14 cents per pound, you will see that the 
Mexican lead can be sold in our markets at 4 cents per pound, 
with an attendant profit. And inasmuch as it actually costs 4 
cents per pound to produce Idaho lead, without taking into ac- 
count either interest on the money invested in the mine, amor- 
tization, or profit, it will be readily seen that this particular 
provision of the pending bill will inure to the benefit of foreign 
production and at the same time destroy our own. 

Another reason advanced for lowering the existing schedule 
on ore and pig is the alleged difference of the prices paid for 


product, and Democratic inen of late years are generally 


lead paint in this country as compared with Canada. One of 
the gentlemen who recently communicated with the Committee 
on Ways and Means and advocated a reduction on the present 
price of lead gave as his reason that lead paint that could be 
purchased in Canada for 4 cents per pound would cost the 
American consumer 6 cents. This statement, I am told by these 
who are in a position to know, is somewhat exaggerated, but for 
the purpose of illustration it is near enough. 

I hold in my hand the photograph of one of the largest 
hotels in Washington City. It is a brick structure of 325 
rooms. It has a frontage of 110 feet, a depth of 100 feet, and 
is 13 stories, or 175 feet high, and has an exposed surface of 
7,000 square yards, which is covered with three coats of lead 
and oil. I recently wrote the owner of this vast structure, 
who, by the way, is an architect of high standing and skill, and 
asked him the exact number of pounds of white lead used in 
painting the building and the average life of three coats of such 
paint. Here is his answer: 


The exterior finish of the building is brick, covered with three coats 
of the best paint procurable, which is lead and oil. In painting the 
building 6, pounds of ground white lead was used, the rough sur- 
face of the brick consuming twice the amount of material that would 
be required to paint an equal area of boards, and almost twice as much 
as will ever be reed to repaint it. The estimated life of three 
eoats of lead and oil on an exposed surface is ten years. 

In a later conversation with him I said: 


My dear sir, do you know that, according to the best free-trade 
authority we have, if you had built your hotel in Canada instead 
of in Washington you would have saved 2 cents upon every pound 
of white lead used in painting your building, and, according to your 
figures, it took 6,600 pounds to do the job? 

And what, Mr. Chairman, do you think he said in reply? 


Well, what of it? The alleged economy only amounts to $132 out 
of a total of a million dollars that it cost to build it. That 8132 
was my contribution to the lead miners of the Nation, who spend one- 
third of their lives in dangerous and exhausting labor underground. 
I do not begrudge it; it was my contribution to the general prosperity 
of the country, without which my hotel would never have been built. 

One of many kind-hearted patriots, Mr. Chairman, whose only 
fault is that they can not help being Democrats, because they 
were born that way. [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, I hold in my hand another and different picture. The 
neat and modest cottage of one of the toilers of the land. It 
contains six rooms and a commodious pantry, is built of lumber, 
and is 26 by 22 by 20 feet in size, and has an exposed area of 
24 squares. It contains a toilet and bath and is connected with 
the city sewer. Its exterior is finished in three coats of lead 
and oil. It required just 120 pounds of lead to paint that house, 
and 18 pounds of lead pipe to plumb it, making a total of 138 
pounds in all. I also had a talk with the owner of this house, 
I said: 

My good man, do you know that had you built your home in Canada 
you would have sayed $2.76 in painting and plumbing it? 

He was silent, and, as I thought, dumfounded, but slowly 
taking a scratch pad from his pocket, he wrote and handed me 
this message: 


Say, mister, I lived in that country for ag years in a rented cot- 
tage and lost my voice singing God save the King.” 


[Laughter.] 

His answer was all sufficient. 

Lead is an almost indestructible metal, and about the only 
way you can destroy it is by fire. If manufactured into pipe, it 
will last for centuries, and the average life of lead paint is ten 
years. The ordinary householder of this country consumes not 
to exceed 250 pounds of lead in paint and plumbing each gene- 
ration, so his contribution to the lead trust—if there is a suc- 
cessful one, which I deny—amounts to less than 20 cents a 
year. That prices for lead are somewhat higher in this country 
than abroad I do not attempt to deny, but if there is a single 
human being beneath the flag to-day who objects to this just 
and fair recognition of the underground lead miners of the 
country, and the 500,000 women and children dependent upon 
them for their daily bread—lI say if there is such a one, let him 
deny himself the pleasure of two 10-cent highballs during Lent 
and from this enforced economy pay the bill or expatriate him- 
self to Mexico, where in the mountain fastness of his new- 
found home, he can drink pulque, spin his prayer wheel, or fall 
down before his new-found free trade idol, and none can say him 
nay. [Laughter and applause.] 

During the four years under the Wilson bill, the average price 
of lead in New York was $3.27 per hundred pounds; the aver- 
age price in London, $2.37. The London price of $2.37, plus the 
then existing tariff of 75 cents per hundred pounds, equals $3.12, 
or 15 cents per hundred less than the average selling price in 
New York at that time. So the American consumer paid for his 
lead the London price plus the duty and 15 cents per hundred. 
Now, let us compare these prices with those that prevailed 
during the next four years under the Dingley tariff, with a pro- 
tective duty of $1.50 per hundred, or 13 cents per pound. We 
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find the average New York price to have been $4.24; the aver- 
age London price, $3.12. The London price of $3.12, plus the 
tariff of $1.50, equals $4.62 per hundred. In other words, the 
American consumer paid for his lead just 38 cents per hundred 
less than the London price with the duty added. And I pause 
to give some mathematical expert an opportunity to say that 
lead cost the consumer 97 cents per hundred pounds more under 
the Dingley law than it did under the Wilson law. That is 
true, my friends, and it is also true that every other article used 
by man is proportionately déarer now than then. But show me 
the altruistic patriot who is willing to accept for his particular 
product a lower price. The farmer does not want a lower 
price, neither does labor, and by “labor” I mean all the toilers 
of the Republic, whether employed in the factory, mill and mine, 
or on the farm. And so, when some strong-lunged Democrat 
bellows forth the glad tidings that lead costs the consumer more 
now than it did in 1897 [laughter], or some attenuated Repub- 
lican rapidly passing into the age of the “lean and slippered 
pantaloon,” which is the next thing to being a Populist 
[laughter], joins in the uncalled-for clamor, the Republican 
party, if it still possesses the grit of its founders, will answer: 

We don’t care a continental if lead does cost the consumer 97 cents a 
hundred poe more than it did under the Wilson law, and the Ameri- 
can people don’t care. It is ninety-seven times easier to secure the 97 
cents now than it was in 1897, and, anyway, that 97 cents represents 
the difference between the comfortable home, roast beef, and Livin: 
wages of the American miner and the mud hovel, chili con carne, an 
silver peseta of the Mexican peon. 

[Great applause, ] 

And if you need any other justification than your own good 
conscience, listen to these comfortable words: 


In accordance with the promises of the platform on which I was 
elected, I shall call Congress into extra session to meet on the 15th day 
of March, in order that consideration may at once be given to a bill 
revising the Dingley Act. ‘This should secure an adequate revenue and 
adjust the duties in such manner as to afford to labor and to all in- 
dustries in this cuang, whether of the farm, mine, or factory, pro- 
tection by tariff equal to the difference between the cost of production 
abroad and the cost of production here. 

Which, Mr. Chairman, is an extract from the new dispensa- 
tion, a plain, clear, logical, and truly great economic sermon by 
one of the profound men of this Nation, William Howard Taft. 
[Applause.] 

There has been a wonderful change in the productions of the 
eastern part of the United States in recent years, and in con- 
Sequence a decided and radical change in the attitude of her 
people toward government policies. Those who made the New 
England farm life in the days of Whittier’s “ Snowbound ” 
have long since passed to their reward, and succeeding genera- 
tions have either been lost in the city’s crowd or moved on to 
the more fertile fields and better opportunities of the West. 
Unless the growing antipathy to farm life shall cease and the 
insane desire for city life be modified, the substantial abandon- 
ment of the New England farm will be complete in another 
generation. As a means of livelihood, the factory has already 
usurped the province of the land. The East has ceased to be 
a producer of raw materials and has become the chief manu- 
facturing center of the United States. If that were the full 
achievement of her mighty ambition, all would be well. But it 
is not. She aspires to be the manufacturing center of the uni- 
verse, and we all wish her godspeed in her laudable under- 
taking, provided she will not forget her weaker sisters of the 
West as she goes on her world-conquering mission. 

But, like all her universal competitors in manufacturing, she 
demands cheaper “raw materials,” and as a result we are pre- 
sented the anomaly of New England, an integral part of our 
common country, occupying the same economic relation to 
another part of the same country—the West—as does old Eng- 
land to the Nation. 

Now, quite a few of those old New England boys who aban- 
doned the farm for the city years ago have been exceedingly 
industrious along certain lines. Some of them have developed 
into long-haired, profound, and erudite professors of political 
economy. Since leaving the “old homestead” they have never 
produced so much as a blade of grass, let alone a pound of lead 
ore, a sugar beet, or a fleece of wool. But they have conceived 
something which is of far more importance to the manufacturing 
East, especially if they succeed in getting Congress to adopt 
their point of view, and that is a new economic theory—a brand- 
new theory—which they have been pleased to christen with an 
ancient name—the same old euphonious expression that Grover 
Cleveland used to put us all out of business with in 1893—“ tar- 
iff reform.” Now, whatever else may be said of Mr. Cleveland, 
all fair-minded critics will concede him to have been an out- 
spoken and an honest man. He frankly told the people that 

_“ tariff reform“ meant to him a “ tariff for revenue only.” But 
under the new and later dispensation, it may mean anything 
under the sun between the limits of free trade and the revision 
ef a single schedule. [Laughter.] 


It may mean free lead to the lead-pipe manufacturers of New 
York, whose profits it would no doubt increase. But if you 
want to test their sincerity ask them if they will consent to the 
repeal of the tariff on their manufactured article. In reading the 
tariff hearings before the Ways and Means Committee one can 
not help being greatly impressed by the equanimity with which 
a certain manufacturer of lead cables advocates that the tariff 
on “lead ore, lead bars, pigs, granules, and other forms” be 
forthwith reduced and at the same time complacently demanding 
that the tariff be increased on his own manufactured articles. 

The Hon. Will S. Douglas, of $3-shoe fame, was the Demo- 
eratic candidate for governor of Massachusetts on a state plat- 
form favoring the remoyal of the existing duty on hides. Re- 
gardless of the fact that a state administration could have no 
more power to eliminate the duty on hides than a justice of 
the peace could have to reverse a decision of the Supreme 
Court, he was triumphantly elected. The history of that cam- 
paign is replete with assurances that “free hides” would mean 
more hours of work and better pay for the men employed in 
the shoe factories of Boston, but nowhere is it writ that Mr, 
Douglas at any time intimated that he would favor the re- 
moval of the existing duty on manufactured boots and shoes. 
[Applause.] 

“Tariff reform” might mean free wool to the woolen manu- 
facturer of the East, but when you ask them in return if they 
will consent to the importation of foreign manufactured wool- 
ens duty free you must read their answer in the stars, for that 
is as near as you will come to getting any satisfaction. 
(Laughter. ] 

The production of wool and mutton is an industry of very 
great importance to the people of my State, and in making this 
statement I want to impress upon this House that the industry 
is important to our people generally, and not alone to those 
who follow it as a regular yocation. There is a community 
of interest between the Idaho farmer and the Idaho sheepman 
that always has contributed to their mutual prosperity. ‘The 
continued production of that clover better known as “ alfalfa” 
is necessary in the arid portions of our country because of its 
wonderful fertilizing properties, and the progressive and suc- 
cessful farmer of to-day so rotates his crops that at least one- 
third of the total cultivated acreage is at all times planted to 
this hardy, soil-enriching plant. Always two, and quite often 
three, crops are each season taken from the fields, and were it 
not for the continued demand of the sheepmen for winter 
feed—for the Idaho sheepmen consume at least 50 per cent of 
the alfalfa produced—this wonderful yield would soon result 
in a congested and unprofitable market. 

The high mountain ranges surrounding these alfalfa farms 
are peculiarly adapted to the sheep industry. On the diversified 
grasses, weeds, and verdure growing there the best mutton in 
the world is produced, as is evidenced by the ever-increasing 
demands for the Idaho product in the great live-stock markets 
on the Missouri River, as well as farther east, and solely be- 
cause of the continued demand for our mutton and the top 
prices procured for the same, has the sheep industry, which 
represents an investment of almost $5,000,000, been able in 
recent years to exist and survive. 

Since the enactment of the Dingley tariff law to the present 
time, the cost of wool production in the West has increased to 
such an extent that the present duty of 11 cents per pound has 
been completely absorbed, with the result that from the produc- 
tion of the wool alone, there is no net profit. The public range 
has been continually diminishing during all that time by reason 
of the ever-increasing settlement under the benign and favorable 
provisions of our public-land laws. Our mountain ranges have 
long since been included within the government forest reserves 
and, as a result, the pasture that was once free to the flocks 
and herds of the sheepmen, now cost them a fixed and perma- 
nent rental, and, to the extent thereof, becomes an additional 
charge upon their expense accounts, The average yearly charge 
for the privilege of ranging sheep upon these reservations is 
7 cents per head for ninety days—an expense that was never 
anticipated nor thought of ten years ago. The wages of herd- 
ers, the cost of shearing, the price of supplies—all necessary 
and legitimate expenses incident to his business—have increased 
at least 50 per cent since 1897. In that year the cost of run- 
ning a herd of Idaho sheep, consisting of 1,700 head, the average 
size of a western flock, was $1,479 per year; to-day the actual 
cost of maintenance for a herd of the same size is $2,844. Thus 
it will be seen that the annual expense of carrying on this 
business, based upon the herd as a unit, has increased $1,365. 
The average fleece of an Idaho sheep weighs 7 pounds, and the 
wool, rating as first class, carries with it a protective-tariff duty 
of 11 cents per pound under the existing schedule, which 
amount to 77 cents per sheep, or a total of $1,809 for a herd of 
seventeen hundred. 
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As above stated, the increase in expense amounts to $1,365, 
so that it will be seen that the protection afforded by the 
present tariff is more than offset by the advance in the cost of 
production. 

it may mean free sugar, or what is just the same, the un- 
limited admission into this country, duty free, of raw sugar 
from the Philippines. Such an arrangement would no doubt 
be acceptable to the manufacturers of cholocate and bonbons 
and the professional “taffy pullers,’ who ply their trade on 
the boardwalk at Atlantic City every summer. It would no 
doubt increase the profits of both; but the price, I venture to 
suggest, would be just the same—5 cents a handful—to the con- 
sumer. The beet-sugar factory has done more to develop the 
agricultural resources of Idaho than all other manufacturing 
industries combined. When the first facteries were built in 
southern Idaho, farms were extensive in area, but quite circum- 
scribed in price. To-day, with four factories in successful 
operation, the exact reverse is true. The farms are small in 
acreage, but the acres have increased many times in value, 
Those factories represent an investment of $4,850,000, and the 
stock is widely distributed in modest holdings among the people 
of the State, including the small farmers who grow beets. 
They employ 706 workmen, and the annual pay roll amounts to 
more than $425,000. They produced last year 52,423,500 pounds 
of refined sugar, valued at $2,359,107.50. From 20,080 acres 
of Idaho land planted to beets in 1908 was harvested 221,375 
tons of sugar beets, or an average of 115 tons per acre, for 
which the farmers received $985,487.50, and the railroads 
$52,000 for transportation to the factories. The fertil® soil of 
Idaho, with an abundance of water for irrigation and 291 days 
of saccharine-producing sunshine every year, makes her an 
ideal American sugar-beet-producing State. 

But we can not compete with the Tropics—the more cheaply 
produced sugar of the Philippines. Our sugar farmers are 
Americans, not Asiatics. Our field laborers demand and are 
paid an average wage of $2 per day, as against the 25 cents per 
day received by the Filipino, and the ocean freight to this coun- 
try on sugar is so insignificant, compared to the cost of pro- 
duction, that it is no offset to the cheaper labor of that distant 
land. Our average raw-sugar production per acre is, with in- 
tensive farming and perfect cultivation, 3,000 pounds, as against 
an equal number of pounds per acre produced over there with 
very indifferent farming and practically no cultivation. 

The United States is paying out annually $100,000,000 for 
foreign sugar, there being that difference at present between 
the home supply and demand. If no unfavorable tariff legisla- 
tion is enacted in the next ten years, the arid West will bring 
the supply fully up to the demand of our own people, and then 
we will not only have the sugar but the $100,000,000 also. 

I am but voicing the sentiments of the people of my State in 
here protesting against the admission of Philippine sugar into 
our home markets duty free. Not that 300,000 pounds of free 
raw sugar will seriously interfere with the sugar-beet industry 
of the country at the present time, but because we believe that 
the precedent thus established is a dangerous one, and is in- 
tended and designed as an opening wedge for unlimited and 
unrestrained future importations from our dependencies, which 
would mean, if fully accomplished, the complete destruction of 
an industry so important and necessary to the development of 
the arid West. 

The propose “tariff reform” may mean “free lumber,” 
which would be a concession to a cult of so-called “ political 
philosophers,” but would not mean a dollar in the reduction of 
prices to the consumer. 

The advocates of the reduction of the existing duty on lumber 
have, like kindred spirits contending for a reduction of duty on 
lead, used as their stock argument the old bogyman cry of “a 
trust.” And there is just about as much evidence of a con- 
trolling trust in the one case as in the other. 

There is an apparent disposition among certain gentlemen in 
and out of Congress te exhibit an overheated conscience in deal- 
ing with the revision of the tariff. They would have the world 
believe that their sole mission on earth is to prevent the trust“ 
from extorting the last possible farthing from the consumer, 
and this they propose to do by obliterating the tariff on Ameri- 
can productions generally, but more particularly on raw mate- 
rials. To all such I have to say that most intelligent people 
are fast arriving at the conclusion that you are all “ four- 
flushers; that you have become so hypnotized by “the inter- 
ests” that you do not really want to destroy them at all; you 
just want to make people believe you do. And I want to take 
advantage of this opportunity to record a prophecy, and that is 
when the time is ripe for eliminating the trusts from the body 
politic—and I opine it is near at hand—you will receive a short 
epice in prose from the other end of Tvania avenue that 
will point out with brevity and logic a mighty clever and ef- 
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fective way to go about it, and it will not be via the “ tariff- 
reform” route either. And by that time, I suppose, you fellows 
who have been so insistent in getting into action in the wrong 
way will have discovered another and presumably a more ef- 
fective hallucination, which, of course, will not do the job at all. 

If I believed in the present existence of a lumber trust, or 
that the reduction of the present tariff on lumber would result 
in lowering the price of building material to the consumer, I 
would not only vote to reduce that tariff, but also to place lum- 
ber absolutely on the free list. There may be among retail deal- 
ers in the different towns and cities of the country some sort 
of a “gentlemen's agreement” that fixes the price to the local 
consumer, If that be true, it is the duty of the attorneys-general 
of the States in which that condition obtains to investigate and 
change it. The laws of almost all the States provide a remedy 
and point a way. 

But when we consider that the most thorough investigation 
by that department of the Government particularly charged with 
the duty has failed to discover the existence of any such trust 
or combination; that the lumber industry is not confined to any 
one locality, but is, instead, widely distributed over 30 different 
States of the Union, and that some 30,000 different sawmills 
are engaged in the production of lumber; that the standing 
timber from which 40,000,000,000 feet of the manufactured arti- 
cle was produced last year is in the hands, not of a few, but of 
hundreds of thousands of individual holders, it is mighty hard 
to convince the fair, unprejudiced mind of the existence of such 
a trust. 

That there has been a wonderful advance in the price of lum- 
ber we must all admit, but is it not also true that there has 
been a corresponding advance in almost every other commodity 
used by man, and that this advance is not confined to the United 
States, but is world-wide in its extent? So eminent an authority 
as the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee considers 
that the advance in Inmber is not due to the tariff, “ because,” 
as he says, “it is a good many times the amount of the tariff.“ 
The strenuous activity of the bankers, who have been flooding 
the committee with telegraphic information to the effect that 
their loans to sawmills and lumbermen are in jeopardy, would 
seem to indicate that the lumber business generally is not in a 
very sound or flourishing condition. And I personally know, 
from letters received from my own State, that such is the situa- 
tion there. If the mills are not making any money now, with a 
tarif of $2 per thousand on their product. what will they do if 
you cut that tariff in two and to that extent open their home 
market to foreign competition? 

Mr. Chairman, when an industry that ranks first in the con- 
sumption of farm products, second in the employment of labor, 
and third in the volume of tonnage furnished the railroads and 
transportation lines, in the midst of surrounding prosperity, 
with more money on every hand than the people know what to 
do with, in the golden age of agriculture, at peace with all the 
world, and with neither pestilence, famine, ner war in all our 
skies can not make both ends meet, it is high time to look out 
for breakers. There is something radically wrong. The Ways 
and Means Committee, through its chairman, tells us it is due 
to the increased price of stumpage. Whatever the cause may 
be, the lumber business can not continue to be run at a loss, and 
present conditions will soon result in one of two things: Either 
the owner of timber lands will be compelled to accept a reduc- 
tion in the price of stumpage or labor, which constitutes a 
larger element in the cost of production of lumber than in any 
other manufactured article, must accept a decided cut in wages. 

The ownership of the timber lands of Idaho, except in rare 
instances, is widely distributed among the citizens of that State. 
There are some 6,831 individual owners and their average hold- 
ings are 160 acres each. One million ninety-two thousand nine 
hundred and sixty acres of timber have been acquired under 
the government “timber and stone act,” and in many cases 
represents the entire real estate holdings of the owner and, in 
most cases, a lifetime of saving and toil. Is it fair that these 
little properties of the people should be brought into enforced 
competition with Canadian stumpage? As well might you, with 
equal justice, legislate to reduce $10, $20, or $30 per acre the 
value of the Illinois farmer's corn land or, in similar ratio, the 
ground that grows the North Dakota farmer’s wheat. 

It is no excuse to say that you are after the big fellow—not 
the little one. Mr. Weyerhaeuser, the lumber millionaire of 
Wisconsin, with his bank stock and other vested interests, 
ample for his present needs, can, with perfect equanimity, stand 
your onslaughts; but Ole Olsen, with a modest timber claim 
as his sole reliance for fast advancing age, can not. [Ap- 
plause.] The gentleman from Wisconsin does not need the in- 
come from his timber holdings now. They can stand until the 
forests of Canada are denuded, when stumpage will again ad- 
vance in price, He may have passed to the “ great beyond,” 
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but his descendants will reap the profits. But Ole Olson, of 
Idaho, with an 80 or 160 acre timber claim as the sole de- 
pendence of himself and faithful wife, can not. And as be- 
tween the interests of Ole Olson and Frederick Weyerhaeuser 
it will not take me long to decide. [Great applause.] 

During 1908 there was employed in the sawmills of my State 
4,771 workmen, and in the surrounding timber probably as 
many more. Those who were then employed in and about the 
224 mills operating there were paid an average of $2.60 per 
day, or a total of $2,616,429.15, and it is fair to presume that 
the “lumber jacks” received an almost equal sum. Nearly 
50 per cent of the mill men own their own homes, and taken all 
in all they are a thrifty, sober, upright lot of citizens. I know if 
the mills receive reasonable protection from the Japanese and 
Hindoo produced lumber across the Canadian line, the Ameri- 
can mill men, whose wages represent 70 per cent of the gross 
output of the mills, will be continued in employment at present 
wages. I know that permanent employment at good wages 
means continued growth and prosperity for Sandpoint and 
Coeur d'Alene and other beautiful little industrial cities, whose 
splendid growth and wonderful development has been the pride 
of all Idaho; I know that I promised them all during the cam- 
paign last fall that if they elected me to Congress there would 
be no revision of the tariff, so far as I was concerned, unless 
sufficient margin remained to maintain wages at their present 
high standard and afford ample and abundant protection for 
every article and commodity produced within the State of 
Idaho. And whatever the result may be, whether it eliminate 
me from further official life or not, I shall make that promise 
to my people good in casting my vote on the present tariff bill. 
[Applause.] 

No, Mr. Chairman, we of the West are essentially producers 
of raw material and will be for some time to come. The agri- 
cultural development of the West has just begun—that of the 
East was finished sixty years ago by the grandfathers of the 
present generation. Until far more favorable conditions than 
now exist shall make the West a manufacturing people too, will 
we consent, nor would it be fair to ask us to consent, to the 
repeal of a tariff that protects our sole productions from the 
competition of the cheaper labor, cheaper transportation, and 
more favorable conditions that exist throughout the world. 
There was a time, not many years ago, when conditions were 
exactly reversed. Then New England and other of our eastern 
sister States were producers of raw materials, and we, of the 
Rocky Mountain West, produced hardly none. We mined our 
gold and trapped our furs, but neither industry was then, nor 
has ever been, in need of protection, while on the other hand, 
eyerything we then consumed carried in addition to an exor- 
bitant cost of transportation, the additional burden of a tariff, 
placed thereon, not in our interest, but at the behest of the east- 
ern producers. For your flour, bacon, hardware, woolens. 
powder, and guns we uncomplainingly paid a price which, if 
demanded farther east, would have caused a revolution. 

We believed then, as we belieye now, that to foster and pro- 
tect each and every interest of this country, whether peculiar 
to East, West, North, or South, should be the common interest 
of us all; and upon that upright and correct economic principle 
we propose to stand. 

The spindles and iooms, the factories and mills are of no 
more importance to the dwellers on the Atlantic seaboard than 
the mined lead, the shorn fleece, the sawed lumber, and the sugar 
beet is to the producer of the western mountains and plains. 

I, for one, am willing to try the experiment of tariff reform 
under certain conditions, but I prefer that it start way down 
east, where it originated, and come west by easy stages; and if, 
after a few years’ trial back there, it does not result in substi- 
tuting adversity for prosperity, we may try it on our wool, 
sugar beets, lead, and lumber with some degree of confidence 
and equanimity. [Laughter and applause.] 

On the other hand, if tariff reform is to degenerate into a 
game of “I tickle you and you tickle me,” I for one propose, 
so far as my vote is concerned, that Idaho shall have her share 
of the tickling. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, under the leave 
given, I desire to have printed in the Recorp the resolutions 
adopted by the Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas, and also a 
letter by their representative, Judge Cowan. 

The documents are as follows: 


IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CATTLE RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF TEXAS IN THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION, ASSEMBLED IN FORT 
WORTH, TEX., MARCH 18, 1909, URGING THAT THE TARIFF ON HIDES 
AND CATTLE BE RETAINED AND THAT RECIPROCAL TRADES AGREEMENTS 
BE ESTABLISHED WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES WHEREBY OUR SURPLUS 
OF CATTLE AND MEAT PRODUCTS WILL FIND A READY MARKET IN SUCH 
COUNTRIES. 

Whereas a special session of Congress is now called to revise the 
tarif laws of the United States; an 

Whereas the cattle raisers are vitally interested in the tariff on hides, 
because, as we believe, the 15 per cent duty on hides is equivalent to 


an average of $1 or more per head as an added value to grown cattle 
for the 14,000, hides produced in this country; an 

Whereas to remove the duty on hides will bring the cattle raisers 
of the United States in direct competition with uth America and 
ves. hero cattle and hides are produced by cheap labor on cheap 
and; an 

Whereas we recognize that it is an established fact that a tariff sys- 
tem will be continued which places a duty and an enhanced price on 
all articles which are manufactured and which we consume, including 
leather, shoes, and manufactured articles of leather; and 

Whereas it would be an unjust discrimination to single out the stock 
raisers of this many and place their product upon the free list and 
in competition with the p uction of the world, yet compelling them 
to pay tarif prices on what they buy; and 

Whereas so long as the tarif upon leather, shoes, and manufactured 
articles of leather is retained no benefit would accrue to the consuming 
pone by placing hides upon the free list, but the effect would be to 
egislate out of the pockets of the stock raisers and farmers and into 
the pockets of the tanners, shoe manufacturers, and manufacturers of 
other leather products whatever of benefit is now received from the 
tariff on hides; and 

Whereas the manufacturers and producers of leather, shoes, and man- 
ufactured articles of leather now enjoy the privilege of using imported 
hides for the purpose of manufacturing leather and the products of 
leather to be exported practically free of any duty, from which it fol- 
lows that no considerable increased output of these articles will be 
occasioned by placing our hides upon the free list; and 

Whereas there is a constantly increasing cost the production of 
cattle and the business is carried on with small margin of profit; and 

Whereas the p rity of all the corn-belt and western range States 
is dependent upon the live-stock business and the producers of live 
stock are entitled to as full measure of benefit as other industries from 
tariff laws and to fair and equal treatment; and 

Whereas erroneous and misleading statements have been made and 
widely circulated by the organizations of tanners and manufacturers of 
shoes and leather goods, in which it has been claimed, without any 
foundation whatever in fact, that the producers of cattle derive no ben- 
efit from the tariff on hides, which statements are based upon the 
pode 7 the packers derive all of the benefit of the tariff on 

; an 2 

Whereas of the total of 13,000,000 hides of cattle slaughtered the 
big packers slaughter only about 5,000,000 and the balance are 
slaughtered as extensively as the necessities of population and the 
production of cattle throughout the United States require; and in 
addition there are produced 1,000,000 fallen hides and 5,500,000 calf 
hides, of which the big packers slaughter only about 1,000,000, from 
all of which it is apparent that so far as the price of hides is affected 
by the tariff it must necessarily be an element in the value of the 
animal by whomsoever it is owned which must be reflected in the price 
to whomsoever sold: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Cattle Raisers’ Association of Teras (embracing in 
its membership cattle raisers from Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Arizona, and many other Western States) in annuat 
convention assembled at Fort Worth cn this March 16, 1909: 

First. That we demand the retention of the duty on hides, express- 
ing our willingness to place a reasonable minimum below the present 
duty for the purpose of reciprocal trade agreements with foreign coun- 
tries, if that system shall be adopted in the law to be enacted; or if 
a system shall impose above a reasonable tariff, a maximum duty for 
‘retaliatory purposes, then an appropriate maximum above the present 
15 per cent duty. 

Second. That we demand that the duty shall be made alike applica- 
ble on all hides of cattle and calves, 

Third. We protest against the placing of hides on the free List as 
an unjust discrimination against the stock raisers and farmers as de- 
priving them of the direct benefit to the farm and ranch in behalf of 
the interested manufacturers of leather, shoes, and leather articles, 

Fourth. We hold that the fact that the tariff on hides increases 
their cost to the tanners and consequently the price to the pur- 
chasers, furnishes no basis or occasion for placing hides upon the free 
list, because the very system of laws in which it is proposed to place 
hides on the free list establishes a protective tarif system on prac- 
tically every article which we purchase and consume, including leather 
and leather goods, with the expressed intention and for the express 
purpose of thereby increasing the price compared to what such articles 
could be purchased for in foreign countries were the duties thus im- 
posed removed. 

Fifth. We condemn as wholly erroneous and unfounded the repeated 
assertion made by tanners and manufacturers of shoes, circulated in 
the press and otherwise, that the tariff on hides is of no benefit to the 
stock raisers and the farmers. We concede to the manufacturers of 
leather and shoes the right to decide whether the tariff on their articles 
is a benefit to them, and we demand for the stock raisers and farmers 
of this country the right to themselves determine whether the tariff 
on hides benefits the producer, and we challenge their statements as 
entirely erroneous and as based upon nothing except an interested bare- 
faced assertion. 

Sixth. That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to United 
States Senators and Members of Congress. 

Resolved vy the Cattie Raisers’ Association of Texas, in annual con- 
vention assembled at Fort Worth, Tez., March 16, 1909, That we are in 
favor of the retention of the present import duty on cattle, with such 
reasonable adjustment and maximum and minimum schedules consistent 
with whatever tariff law is enacted as shall best subserve the interests 
of the cattle growers of the United States. 

Whereas the surplus production of cattle and dressed beef can not 
find a ready and free market without opening to the products of this 
country the market of continental countries of Europe, Germany, and 
France; and 

Whereas we do not export any cattle on the hoof or dressed beef 
to any continental coun of Europe aside from Belgium; and 

Whereas the great cattle-producing interests of the United States 
can only succeed in the fullest measure to which it is entitled by open- 
aa Basy markets of foreign countries to our surplus: Be it therefore 

esolved by the Cattle Raisers’ Association of Teras, in annual con- 
vention assembled at Fort Worth Tes., March 16, 1909, That we urge 
upon Congress the necessity of establishing such system of tariff laws 
as shall enable the Government of the United States to make recipro- 
cal trade agreements whereby our surplus of cattle and meat products 
will find a ready market in such countries: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded by the sec- 
retary of this association to the Members of Congress from the cattle- 
growing States, requesting their earnest support of such system of 
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tariff laws as shall best enable this country to secure the 
— a gi markets to our cattle and dressed beef and o 
products. 


of 
meat 


AUSTIN, TEX., March 25, 1909. 
Hon. Joun H. STEPHENS. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Judging from statements made by a representative of the 
shoe and leather organization at our convention, and before the Ways 
and Means Committee, and from circulars sent broadcast by the million, 
I believe that their advocates will contend in the debate on the tariff 
bill, as was contended on the meat-inspection-fee bill, which you will 
recall, that the cattle raisers are induced by the ers to advocate 
the retention of the duty on hides. This is entirely untrue. No rep- 
resentative of the packers ever communicated with any of the officers 
or executive committee of either the Cattle Raisers’ Association of 
Texas or the American Live Stock Association upon the subject. 

The packers are said to be extensively interested in the manufacture 
of leather, and, as you will observe by the statements of the tanners 
and shoemakers to the committee, ey complain that the packers 
have gone into the leather business, and I have no doubt that is true 
as to some of them at least. If so, what they may lose, if anything, 
7 putting hides on the free list on the one hand they will gain on 

e other, to the extent, at least, that they are in the leather business. 

I assume that it is not unlikely that the fact that we stood with 
the packers in demanding, as most of our Texas delegation demanded, 
that the Government y the inspection fees for live stock and meat 
inspection, that, th ‘ore, we stand in with the packers as to hide 
duty. But in that case they were strongly advocating the same ar 
we were, while in this case they have not taken any stand and di 
not urge the matter before the committee. It would seem to me that, 
of course, they would be interested to a considerable extent to the 
retention of the duty—certainly if the contention of the leather and 
shoe men that they get the benefit has any foundation—uniess that 
interest is counterbalanced by their inte in the leather business. 
Certainly all of the ent slaughterers ought to be interested, if 
the slaughterer gets the benefit, as they are not the leather business, 
yet none of them have appeared. 

We sent our briefs to the list of all slaughterers which we got from 
the Agricultural Department, with a letter requesting that they take 
action in the matter, but I have no information as to whether they did. 

It is not unlikely it will be contended that because the packers and 
the live-stock raisers through the various associations have for three 
years or more 3 advocated In every way they could the exten- 
sion of our foreign trade in dressed beef and live cattle, seeking an 
outlet on the continent of Europe where we do not sell any of either 
dressed beef or cattle, that the cattle ralsers of the country and the 

ckers stand in together. With respect to the opening of the markets 
o our products, our interests are precisely identical and our efforts 
have been made along the same lines, — r that trade rela- 
tions should be established that woul ve us access to European 
markets for these products, as we shall continue to urge. 

These matters have been freely discussed in our conventions, and we 
have done all we could in that matter, acting in the same direction and 
for the same purpose, 2 that with Argentine gradually absorbing 
our trade in England, the only point of export, our foreign trade must 
be in the end seriously injured if we can not extend it to the continent 
of Europe. We are not fools enough to believe that we can sell them 
cattle if they can not dispose of the beef. Neither are we fools enough 
to believe that if by law the price of hides is reduced so that they do 
not get as much for them that they will not take off an or greater 
amount from the price of our cattle which they buy. e are in favor 
of the retention of the duty on hides because we know it to be to the 
interest of the cattle raisers, and they are all unanimous upon the sub- 
ject, and this regardless of whether the packer may to some extent ben- 
efit my retention of the duty compared to what he would if it were taken 
off. well remember wherein it was pecan in a magazine article that 
because I advocated for the associations I represent that the Govern- 
ment pay the inspection fees that we were doing it for the packers’ 
benefit. That did not deter me in the slightest, because I knew it was 
but an argument appealing to. prejudice; so it is with o this 
matter. I know that the interest of the cattle raisers lies in the fact 
of retaining the duty on hides and cattle, whatever the tanners and 
shoemakers 5 as to what benefit also goes to the packers. And 
I furthermore ow that our interests and those of every exporter of 
beef, whether big packers or others—and there are many others—is 
identical, and we would be a set of blatant fools were we not anxious 
to secure the very widest distribution of our products, whether in form 
of beef or cattle on hoof, in order to give the opportunity at least for a 
better market at home. 

Should the contention be made that because we act in union with the 
packers to secure a wider market for our products that our demand for 
the duty on hides is made in their behalf, I trust that it will not deter 
any sensible man from a as the Texas delegation did in the meat- 
inspection fee bill—to demand the rights of the stockman, regardless of 
5 that the en are p the packers’ chestnuts out of 

e ù “2 

You have been furnished with a statement showing that of the 
14,000,000 hides other than calves annually produced they skin but 
5,000. ; and if they keep the price high by virtue of the tariff, it is 
kept high alike for ali others, if every buyer knows that he can sell 
the hide for a good price, it stands to reason that the cattle raiser must 
benefit from that fact. 

Forty-five per cent of the cattle sold on the Chicago market were sold 
to independent buyers and shipped to eastern points for slaughter. Of 
the total slaughter of near 13,000,000, the big packers slaughter 

000,000. That they can y dominate the market when there is a 
full supply nobody doubts; but often that condition does not exist, as 
is evidenced by the fact that we have had a price for cattle for 
the most part for three years, except dw 


e panic in the fall of 
1907, when prices went down $1 per hun partly because hides 
declined about $4. 


S. H. COWAN, 
Attorney for Teras Cattle Raisers’ Association. 


Mr. . PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. OLMSTED, Chairman of the Committee of 
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the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 1438, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR THE EVENING SESSION. 


The Speaker designated Mr. Core as Speaker pro tempore for 
the evening session. 


RECESS. 


The SPEAKER. The hour of 6 o’clock having arrived, the 
House, under its previous order, will stand in recess until 8 
o'clock p. m. 

AFTER THE RECESS. 


The recess having expired, at 8 p. m. the House was called to 
order by Mr. Col, Speaker pro tempore. 
THE TARIFF. 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the 
tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. OLMSTED in 
the chair. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SHARP]. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with deep inter- 
est to the many able addresses upon this important subject of 
the tariff during the past three or four days, and I but follow 
the precedent established in not a few of these speeches, but 
with no less personal sincerity, I trust, in congratulating the 
Committee on Ways and Means for the excellent work and the 
conscientious discrimination that it has put upon this important 
measure. I believe also that not only the thanks of this body, 
but of the entire Nation, is due to these men who met here hour 
after hour, day after day, through many weeks last fall and 
laboriously worked through this great tangled mass of evidence 
which we have at present before us, and I can not let the oppor- 
tunity pass without taking occasion to specially comment upon 
the labors of the chairman, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE], and the minority leader, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CLARK], on this side of the House, who, not only in their 
work on the committee, but also in their most exhaustive 
speeches on the floor of the House, have done so much to explain 
in detail the important provisions of this bill. 

Though differing from many of the conclusions arrived at by 
the chairman of the committee, I must, nevertheless, accord to 
him my sincere convictions that he has sought in his work on 
the Ways and Means Committee to weed out some of the more 
glaring defects of the Dingley Act, both as they affect the rey- 
enue feature as well as protective policy. I trust, also, that I 
am not one of those who, looking for so-called “jokers” in the 
provisions of a party measure, believe that any deception was 
intended to be practiced in framing the provisions of this bill. 
I had far rather accept the explanation of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK], who stated in his speech the other day 
that the greatest harm in framing such a bill comes generally 
from a lack of knowledge of the kind of business which was to 
be affected by the tariff schedules. This can be readily appre- 
ciated when it is considered that men who, though of wide and 
varied experience in matters of legislation, have nevertheless 
of necessity a very limited knowledge of many branches of 
manufacture, even the significance of the more or less techni- 
cal terms used by the manufacturer being not very well under- 
stood. It is for this reason that the utmost care should be used 
in having a thorough understanding and anticipate as far as 
possible the actual operation of a law that shall attempt to 
deal with these subjects. 

I think, indeed, the millenium in so far as tariff discussion 
is concerned is near at hand when we can find so near an agree 
ment upon so many of the essential questions involved in this im- 
portant subject as we have had presented to us during the past 
week. Do I go too far when I say that if we could really take 
our positions upon the one side or the other according to our 
own honest belief, there would be formed among the seats of 
Members a veritable checkerboard, so mixed up and alternating 
would be the gentlemen on either side of the House—to such 
an extent, indeed, that one would imagine that it had almost 
ceased to be a party question. 

The recent convention of the advocates of the National Tariff 
Commission at Indianapolis, which I had the pleasure to attend, 
well illustrated how leading men of both parties can divest 
themselves of partisan prejudice in discussing the tariff ques- 
tion when not bampered in expressing their convictions by hav- 
ing to conform to some obsolete or overstrained planks of a po- 
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litical platform. Composed of many prominent business men 
and manufacturers of all political parties, it would have been 
a very difficult matter in listening to these discussions to have 
selected a Democrat from a Republican, men holding high po- 
sitions in the public service expressing views that, had they 
been announced from the platform of a political convention, 
would have been denounced as a form of heresy. It is worthy 
of remark, however, that in all these able discussions, partici- 
pated in by men some of whom now occupy seats in this House, 
as well as the Senate, there was but one common note sounded, 
and that was for tariff reform and more equitable methods of 
distributing the heavy burden of tariff taxation. It has, in- 
deed, been a great misfortune, it seems to me, during the past 
two decades or more that the tariff issue has been made a po- 
litical one at all, because it rests purely upon business relations 
and should have nothing whatever to do with politics. 

I congratulate many of the Members of the other side of the 
House, also, in their coming to see the light of truth even at 
this late day; and it does honor to themselves and their con- 
stituents that no longer the slogan of the party, Stand pat,” 
will control their convictions or their votes. I believe that had 
it not been made a party question we would haye been free 
long ago from many of the abuses that have crept in from be- 
hind this high-tariff wall of protection. 

Before I undertake to more fully discuss the issues involved 
in this question of tariff I want to pay tribute and sound my 
note of praise to that great soldier, the hero of Gettysburg’s 
bloody field, Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock, when, as a candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States, now nearly thirty 
years ago, he said that the tariff was a local issue. [Applause.] 

Why, Mr. Chairman, he was not only figuratively but actually 
laughed out of court by the opposition in those days. You 
know at that time the party in power had the happy faculty of 
making fun of some of the most serious charges that were made 
against them, and from the time that the tariff was declared to 
be a local issue by General Hancock and ridiculed by Garfield’s 
followers—and, by the way, before President Garfield died he 
had declared himself in favor of that tariff system that would 
eventually lead to free trade—from that time down to the pres- 
ent the people of this country from time to time have been re- 
freshed and regaled by some of these party cries, such as “Let 
well enough alone,” “Stand pat,” “The foreigner pays the 
duty,” and “The tariff should be revised only by its friends.” 
Well, indeed, it would haye been a huge and monumental joke 
if the friends of the tariff had come before this committee and 
sought to reform it along the lines which they would lay down. 
We would have had a tariff reform with a vengeance if all 
these interests, actuated by varying degrees of selfishness, the 
pronounced friends of the protective tariff, had been given un- 
limited opportunity to write out the schedules of this tariff 
bill. It has been owing to the more selfish desires of the 
“friends of the tariff” to revise it, and too often their success 
in doing so, that has led to much of the abuse in collecting and 
distributing huge sums of money for corrupting the ballot in 
past campaigns. This has had the double effect of not only 
bribing the voter, but of putting the successful candidates un- 
der obligations to those interests which contributed the money. 
No independent and conscientious work on behalf of the people 
ean come from officials thus compromised. It has been a com- 
mon charge, too often proved, that in national as well as state 
elections majorities have been secured by the use of huge cor- 
ruption funds furnished by the beneficiaries of high tariff pro- 
tection. So we have many reasons, gentlemen of the minority, 
to congratulate ourselves that we have, for the first time in the 
history of American tariff legislation—at least for thirty years— 
a divided House not based on party lines, 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CruMPACKER], Republican 
though he is, so well expressed my own views that I not only 
wish to congratulate him upon his splendid argument but to 
take the liberty to quote somewhat copiously from his speech, 
for I feel that when I get through you will all agree with me, 
gentlemen of the minority, that it is in many respects pretty 
near the lines of good, sound democracy. The difference be- 
tween us is more as to degree of protection needed than to the 
principle involved. Among other things the gentleman said in 
his speech of yesterday: : 

There ought to be no unnecessary duties. Protective duties should 
not be unnecessarily high. When the Dingley law was enacted, the 
people of the United States felt little or no concern about monopoly or 
the suppression of competition on the part of great industrial com- 
binations. The chief concern of the makers of that law was to fix pro- 
tective duties high enough to take care of American industries under all 
conditions, with the view that in shutting out foreign competition 
healthy competition would be created at home. Since that time the 

roblem of industrial combination has become a serious one in our af- 


airs, and it is now as necessary to protect the people of this country 
against the imposition of trusts and monopolies at home as it is to pro- 


tect legitimate industries from disastrous competition from abroad. 


It is often char; that protective tariff creates trusts. Trusts are 
combinations growing out of the passion of avarice, and they are cre- 
ated to stifle competition and increase profits. Under this definition 
they are all bad and violate a wise public poney: When a trust be- 
comes good, it is no longer a trust. All combinations are not trusts. 

Now, here is the significant part of what he said: 


Trusts exist in free-trade countries as well as in countries that main- 
tain 8 tariff. The chief difference is that in the free-trade coun- 
try there is no tariff behind which a combination can find shelter in in- 
creasing prices W ing and imposing upon the people, while in a pro- 
tection country, if the tariff is higher than is necessary to cover the 
difference in cost of production, combinations may degenerate into trusts 
and raise the prices clear to the top of the protection law with entire 
safety. This illustrates the importance of keeping the duties down to 
a reasonable protective basis. 

Further referring to our wonderful efficiency and power of in- 
vention, the gentleman says: 

In addition to supplying our own markets with the products of the 
factory and the farm, we should seek markets abroad along the lines 
where our industries are capable of the greatest expansion. The 
natural resources of the United States in many lines are not excelled 
by any country in the world, and where machinery is a large factor in 
the production we are able to overcome the high price of labor and 
produce as cheaply as any foreign country. * * The consuming 
capacity of the United States is such as to justify—more than that, to 
require—the So r of the greatest amount of machinery pominie 
No other count n the ciyili world has anything like as large an 
exclusive market as the American producer has. Production here is 
carried on upon such an enormous scale with the use of powerful 
machinery that the high rate of wages is more than compensated for 
in the increased 1 rer that labor is given. At the town 
of Gary, in the State of Indiana, the United States Steel Corporation 
has recently completed a rolling mill that is capable of turning out 
40,000 tons of rails or structural steel a month. The operation of 
that mill requires only four men. 

It will be noted that Gary is the new town created by the 
United States Steel Corporation; and it is worthy of notice, ac- 
cording to the statement of Mr. CrumMpacker, how little is left 
for the employment of labor when, as he states, the operation 
of such a huge mill requires only four men. 

Quoting further, he says: 

Divided into shifts of eight hours each, it requires only 12 men to 
keep it running continuously. It is bank operated day and night, 
week in and week out, month in and month out, upon the same type 
of steel, and there is a ready market in this country for every pound 
of steel produced at a good price. There is no such rolling mill in any 
other country of the civilized world. The immediate labor cost of 
rolling steel at the Gary mill does not exceed 20 cents a ton. 

For which, by the way, I may observe that they are getting 
in the market for the product about $1.50 for each cent thus ex- 
pended in that particular labor cost, according to this state- 
ment: 

No foreign country can establish and operate such a mill as that, be- 
cause it does not have the market. A 5,000-ton order of steel rails or 
structural steel is a large order for an English rolling mill, and the 
change of model in rails and structural steel and the change of ma- 
chinery from one order to another brings about loss of time at a serious 
cost; and while the wages paid laborers at the Gary mill are full 
twice as high as they are in any other country, the labor cost of — 5 
ing in that mill is cheaper than in any mill in the world. 

What the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crumpacker] has 
said of the efficiency of modern machinery and what he has told 
us of the extent of our home markets applies to almost every 
other line of manufacture in the United States. The necessity 
that formerly existed in this country to protect the manufac- 
turers has largely disappeared, and a continuation of that 
policy as emphasized in the Payne bill is unjust, unfair, and 
burdensome to our people. 

As an answer to the demand for tariff reform, we are told 
that our country has wonderfully prospered under the benign 
influence of high protection and that it has brought good wages 
to our workmen. That our country has made great advances 
within the past forty years I admit, but the same is true of free- 
trade England. With an extent of territory much larger than 
all of Europe, outside of Russia, with a variety and fertility of 
soil unequaled, with mines that hold almost every known min- 
eral in abundance, and vast primeval forests of great value, 
our country has only awaited the toil of its people—the most 
progressive on earth—to take the lead in all fields of material 
development. 

Our great rivers of the interior afford the means of the 
lowest cost of transportation to our agricultural and mineral 
products to the ocean points without breaking bulk, while the 
Great Lakes furnish a highway for the shipping tonnage greater 
than in any other territory of like extent in the world. It has 
been the boast of one great steel mill within my knowledge 
that it could produce steel rails from the iron ore taken the 
week before out of the mines a thousand miles distant. In like 
manner are transported at a minimum cost much of our grain, 
cotton, lumber, and coal. 

If the panic of 1893 has been charged to the effects of the 
Wilson bill—though that law did not become operative for more 
than a year later—with far more truth can it be said that the 
high-tariff Dingley law could not prevent a panic. To my 
mind it has always been a great misfortune to the country that 
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In 1893 the usual cycle or period of time had again rolled around 
when conditions the world over were ripe for another serious 
business depression, as they have aiso been during the past 
eighteen months. Quick to take party advantage over such a 
misfortune falling under a Democratic administration, that 
party in the eyes of thousands of yoters stood discredited in 
each succeeding campaign. 

The beneficiaries under the high protective policy adroitly 
used the so-called Cleveland panic of 1893 as a terrible object 
lesson against Democratic success and tariff revision. And yet 
the present panic unfortunately lacks nothing of the distress- 
ing features of those times; the bread lines are as long in our 
cities; there are as many men out of employment; there is the 
same lack of business confidence; the failures throughout the 
country have been just as many and just as great. Can it be, 
after all, that we have been giving too much credit for our 
blessings to this false and fickle god.of high protection? 

When the Dingley bill was enacted into a law, it was claimed 
that home competition would answer all practical purposes for 
keeping prices down, but men were greedy then, as they are 
greedy now, and the fact of the matter is that the tariff was 
by that law placed so high upon our protected industries that 
no sooner were they entrenched behind this wall of protection 
from foreign competition than the forerunner of the modern 
trusts—gentlemen’s agreements—was established. By means 
of such combinations the prices of the manufactured articles 
were gradually raised to a point just below what foreign goods 
of the same manufacture could be sold for in our markets. 
These concerns made large profits and declared big dividends. 
Coincident with the formation of these combinations, corpora- 
tions with enormous capital stock, generally greatly watered, 
were formed. These stocks were listed and then, weighted 
down with an underlying load of bonds, were enabled, from the 
very large profits derived from the business, to pay satisfactory 
dividends. In a few years, enormous fortunes were made in 
these overprotected industries. Then came to their full devel- 
opment the trusts as we now recognize them, with a power and 
wealth far beyond the wildest dreams of the business world 
but a few years ago. 

It is a fact too well known to be disputed that, in many in- 
stances, the comparatively great fortunes of only a dozen years 
ago have been since increased more than fourfold. I regret that 
I have not at hand any accurate information to prove my 
assertion, but I believe that I am within the bounds of truth 
when I express the belief that twenty years ago the percentage 
of those who owned half the entire wealth of the United States 
was four times greater than it is at the present time. Such a 
condition of affairs can not be healthy, and it is a complaint too 
often heard that such a policy has made the rich richer and the 

. poor poorer. Why, then, continue for another term of years a 
system of taxation based on protective duties so high that these 
processes of concentration of wealth and power may continue 
to go on? Already the powers of the General Government are 
fully taxed by the heavy expenses to curb the powers of these 
great trusts. Shall we, then, continue to enrich them by over- 
taxing the great mass of consumers? 

But it is not alone to our own territory that the power and 
scope of some of these trusts are limited, for they have already, 
so it would appear, becomes international in character. Shielded 
by the high protective tariff in their own country against out- 
side competition, some of our manufacturers have been enabled 
to join world-wide trusts on the other side of the Atlantic. 

I wish now to quote from the very interesting report of Mr. 
Charles M. Pepper, our own representative, the chosen agent of 
the Government of the United States, and to call your atten- 
tion to his report upon the iron and steel industry in Germany, 
which was filed in the Department as late as month before last. 
Speaking of the syndication of the German iron and steel com- 
panies, Mr. Pepper said: 

In the general syndication of iron and steel companies there are 
some economic tendencies and counter tendencies the result of which 
can not be anticipated. While the syndicate stoutly upholds the sys- 
tem as applied to their customers, they did not take the same view as 
applied to themselves. This was shown in the unwillingness of the 
large glass furnace and rolling mills to be at the mercy of the coal 
syndicate when they met the situation by buying coal mines of their 
own. 

In striving for the international markets, the German iron and steel 
manufacturers are quite willing to expand the system of syndication. 
At the present time there are international syndicates in several prod- 
ucts. The German coal and coke syndicates have an arrangement 
with the Belgian coke syndicate by which French territory is divided 
between them, and occasionally the syndicate in one country will sell 
to the other coke for delivery in France. Some of the international 
syndicates are little more than price conventions, while others relate 


to the partition of the territory. The intangible but potent interna- 
tional rail syndicate counts in Germany as a leading member. It is 


understcod that the rail eee includes the American, British, Ger- 
man, French, Belgian, and Spanish mills. Under it Germany has spe- 
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cial 
also keeps out of the United States markets, while dividing with the 
mills of the United States and with Great Britain, France, and Bel- 
gium the South American territory. 

The tube syndicate keeps it out of American territory in the sale of 
gas pipes, while under the rolled-wire syndicate a division of the terri- 
tory is obtained. Under the tube syndicate a division of the territory 
is also obtained. Under the tube-syndicate arrangement the German 
works keep out of the French territory, in compensation for which the 
French leave Belgium, Switzerland, and Holland to Germany. 

While favoring the principle of International syndicates, the German 
manufacturer, as a rule, is not willing to join them unless assured 
that the German industry obtains its full share of present markets 
without prejudice to further development. 

You remember, when you were schoolboys, of reading in 
Julius Cæsar’s commentaries that “all Gaul is divided into 
three parts.” I think that the modern successors of the ancient 
Gaul have gone very much further, because they have not only 
divided Gaul into three parts, but they have divided the com- 
mercial manufacturing business of the entire globe among 
them. [Applause on the Democratic side.] So I ask the ques- 
tion, in all candor and seriousness, of the other side of the 
House if, after all, some of these restrictive measures that we 
are trying to impose and provide for under this Payne tariff 
bill are going to meet the ends that are expected of them? 

What has been accomplished in the international syndication 
of the iron and steel business is more than likely to follow in 
controlling the lumber trade, about which we have heard so 
many discussions during the past few days. I shall strongly 
favor and advocate putting lumber upon the free list, although 
I am not very hopeful of the promising effect we may. get from 
it, because it is already known, as a matter of fact, that many 
big timber owners on this side of the line have already acquired 
vast holdings of timber on the Canadian side, and they are 
going to manifestly increase their holdings there the minute 
any free-lumber legislation is passed. 

The same will be true in Mexico, to the south, because there 
also are immense timber tracts, some of which our own timber 
barons have already acquired. If they do that, Mr. Chairman, 
and control the situation in those countries as they do here, are 
they going to bring about any special competition in the prices 
at which we can get lumber? But I am willing to try the ex- 
periment, and I radically differ from some of the gentlemen, 
notably the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpnNey] who, in 
his able speech of two hours the other day, extolled the protect- 
ive tariff theory. In its praise he went beyond any limits I 
have ever before heard, and incidentally in the entire course 
of his speech scarcely referred at any time to the consumers— 
that vast army of men who are using lumber every day and 
attempting to build homes of their own. The same may be said 
of the speech of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Cusu- 
MAN], who likewise defended the tariff on lumber. He even 
went so far as to produce charts or diagrams and commenced a 
cross-examination and a joint debate with Members of his own 
party upon the relative merits, or shall I say demerits, of the 
protective duty on lumber over the protection accorded to the 
many and varied agricultural products of Nebraska. It was 
the old and familiar case of the “pot calling the kettle black“ 
when he took the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. KINKAID] to 
task for advocating free lumber. It was indeed an inspiring 
scene and presented an unusual opportunity for Members to get 
at the real unbiased opinion of what one Member of the oppo- 
sition thought of the views of another when it came to asking 
protection for the products of his own particular locality. Fig- 
uratively speaking, in his threat, that if the tariff on lumber 
was taken off, its friends might retaliate upon members of his 
party who had brought it about by reducing the protection on 
their own favored interests, the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
CUSHMAN] might well have said: “If you take our hand out of 
the consumer's right pocket, we will see that you are compelled 
to take your hand out of his left pocket.” That is about the 
size of it. [Applause.] 

Referring again to the merits of the ‘tariff on lumber, al- 
though the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], himself 
a large timber owner, stated, if I remember correctly, that 
there were about 26,000 saw and planing mills in the country, 
and that many of them might be seriously injured in their busi- 
ness or their profits greatly lessened if free trade on lumber 
was brought about, but he had little or nothing to say about 
the benefits that would accrue to ten times that number of men 
who desired to build homes every year in this broad country, 
and who have a just complaint if we should seek to place a 
tribute upon them for the exclusive and sole benefit of this 
comparatively small number of manufacturers in the lumber 
business. [Applause.] While he was frank enough to admit 
that if he could have the exclusive rights to a given business 
he would get as high a price as he could for all he sold, he 
was not successful in proving that, however natural this spirit 


rivileges in the markets of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. It 
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might be, it was right; and we are not representing our con- 
stituents in our different districts if we do not look after the 
smaller fellow, that his demands may be heard in shaping the 
provisions of this bili. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SHARP. Certainly. 

Mr. DIES. If I understand the gentleman, he is in favor of 
placing lumber on the free 

Mr. SHARP. I would do so. 

Mr. DIES (continuing). For the purpose of building homes. 
If I understand the situation, it requires some window glass 
and some iron to fix the hinges, and would require some clothes 
for the backs of those who occupy these homes. Is the gentle- 
man in favor of placing all these things on the free list? 

Mr. SHARP. I am. 

Mr. DIES. The whole business? 

Mr. SHARP. I am in favor of the whole business. [Ap- 
plause,] Perhaps there is no product concerning the tariff 

‘duties on which there has been a more earnest contention on 
the floor of this House than that of lumber. I may add with 
equal truth that no other schedule on the entire list covered by 
the Payne bill has so greatly interested the mass of the people. 
While admitting that it is a question upon which there are 
arguments more or less specious on both sides, yet I believe 
that if the relief is ever to come, not only for the consumer, but 
as an important aid in husbanding our forest reserves, the time 
for such a relief is now. 

More than once in this discussion from the other side has been 
the question of the wisdom of appropriating large sums of 
money and enacting laws to reforest our barren lands in order 
to conserve our supplies for the future, when at the same time 
practically a premium is placed upon the destruction of our re- 
maining supply of timber by imposing a protective duty upon it. 
The policy of more than one timber and lumber concern in this 
country in the past has been to preserve their own holdings as 
long as possible and buy from outsiders for their own use. The 
mere fact that such companies have in store a timber supply of 
their own, thus making them independent, causes them to get 
their outside supply at a lower cost. If this is good business 
for private concerns, is it not equally wise for our country 
when, before our timber supply is exhausted, we may be en- 
abled to draw on the great reserves in Canada for our present 
needs? Surely the stumpage owners of this country can not 
justly complain at the removal of this duty when their holdings 
have increased in value on an average of more than 300 per 
cent in the past decade. I believe, too, that cheaper lumber 
will tend to greatly increase building operations, thus giving 
work to thousands of mechanics. It should greatly stimulate 
the real-estate business and more than ever make our country 
a people of home builders. While, as I have before stated, I 
must frankly confess that I am not so optimistic as to believe that 
these prices would be so materially lowered as some advocates 
of free lumber believe, because the big timber owners on this 
side of the line have already acquired large interests in the 
Canadian and Mexican forests, yet the moral effect of free 
Jumber, aided by the importations from the smaller and inde- 
pendent timbèr holders in those countries, will prevent a further 
rise in lumber for many years to come. 

What may be said in favor of modified duty on lumber may 
be repeated, in so far as applicable, in favor of free hides, from 
which so many articles of wearing apparel are manufactured. 
In this connection, and while discussing free raw materials, 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpDERWwoop] has correctly 
said that free raw material is in the nature of an additional 
protection to the manufacturer using such material. If, there- 
fore, there is no compensatory reduction in the cost of the manu- 
factured article to the consumer, the law would give but very 
little benefit from extending the free list. I believe this is the 
correct view to take, and I believe the duties now placed upon 
the articles manufactured from such free raw materials should 
be either correspondingly lowered or put upon the free list. 
What the overcharged consumer of this country needs most is 
low-priced building material, wearing apparel, and food prod- 
ucts. I am emphatically in favor of any tariff legislation that 
shall bring about such results. 

For this reason I believe the present bill is defective in try- 
ing to provide a revenue from duties levied on tea, coffee, sugar, 
fruits, and spices. Fortunately the voice of the people is being 
heard in protest against the imposition of this kind of tax, and 
it is my prediction that most, if not all, of these articles will be 
put on the free list before this measure becomes a law. Some 
of these food products, like spices, a daily necessity on the table 
of every family, have actually been taken from the free list in 
the Dingley law and put upon the protected in the Payne bill. 


In the item of lemons, though of comparative insignificance, the 
protective duty has been increased by 25 per cent over that 


given by the Dingley Act. The principle involved in this ad- 
ditional amount of protection is typical of that often used in 
applying the protective theory—that of overtaxing the consumer 
that a home industry, by charging exorbitant prices to overcome 
natural obstacles, may be allowed to greatly thrive at his ex- 
pense. It is known that for years past the California produc- 
tion of lemons has been only sufficient to supply about one-third 
of the demand—surely not a case of overproduction causing a 
losing business. The section of the country where these lemons 
are produced lies more than 2,500 miles away from the center 
of our population. In other words, a consignment of home- 
grown lemons, in order to reach the average consumer, must 
first travel this great distance by rail—indeed, in many cases 
where they reach the Atlantic seaboard they must be carried 
clear across the continent. Who pays the freight? Most cer- 
tainly the consumers. Is it just that the people of this country 
who consume this fruit and outnumber the lemon growers 
as 1,000 to 1 should be so unjustly burdened in order that 
this industry shall so prosper? Would it not be far more 
just that only such a reasonable duty should be levied upon the 
imported fruit as to prevent it being brought into competition 
with the California product at the more interior points? Such 
a policy would permit the producer and the consumer to live and 
let live; it would allow home-grown fruit a fair degree of pro- 
tection, at the same time affording reasonable competition in 
prices from the imported fruit. Surely, in the protection ac- 
corded this industry of lemon growing the American consumer, 
to indulge in the vernacular of the day, has been handed the 
biggest kind of a lemon of the most pronounced yellow hue, 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Additional protection under the Payne bill to ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s gloves, amounting in some cases to an increase of fully 
100 per cent, seems to me altogether wrong. It has been admit- 
ted on this floor by gentlemen on the other side of the House 
that in the way of making men’s gloves we excel the world, and 
that to-day we manufacture nearly 90 per cent of all those used 
in this country. If this is true, it is difficult to see where the 
former duty in the Dingley Act, to say the least, was not suffi- 
ciently high to encourage and protect our home manufacturers 
of women’s and children’s gloves. 

In advocating a substantial reduction in many of the duties 
imposed under the Payne bill—in other words, favoring a reyi- 
sion downward—I do not go and have never gone to the length 
of advocating free trade or, if you please, for the tariff for reye- 
nue only. I believe in a reasonable protective tariff in cases 
where home industries, until well established, need a protection 
against certain inequalities that may exist. 

Mr. DIES. You say you want reasonable protection for your 
industries? 

Mr. SHARP. I want protection for every industry until it is 
able to stand on its own feet. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

Mr. DIES. I ask the gentleman not to forget the 5,000 boys 
who are rolling logs and stacking lumber down in my part of 
the country. 

Mr. SHARP. I feel very much like the eloquent gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. James], who said to-day in his speech that 
if we were to protect industries until they got to a point where 
they could stand on their own feet, still we do not feel like con- 
tinuing that protection until they stood upon everybody else's 
feet. [Laughter.] I think the limitation is a wise one, for if 
there is anybody in this country so fortunate as not to have had 
some of those great protected industries standing upon his 
feet, I wish to congratulate him for his freedom. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Inasmuch as it has been frequently claimed upon this floor 
within the past few days that good trusts will never raise the 
price beyond what is considered reasonable, I wish to take occa- 
sion, by way of illustration, to quote from a limited portion of 
the testimony of Mr, Gary before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, to demonstrate how vague and uncertain is this standard 
of reasonable price: 

Mr. CLARK. I understand you to say, and I know that Mr. Schwab 
said—of course I am not trying to pa one inst the other—that the 
railroads did not object to paying price of $28 ton? 

Mr. Gary. This is true of him—or it is probably true of him—be- 


cause he sells his rails to the railroad companies whose tracks go by 
his mills and who get large sums of money from him in the way of 


freight. 

Mr. CLARK. What would the railroads out in that part of the coun- 
$% say fo muat proposition in Missouri? Do they really want to pay 

r ton 

Ht Gary. This is what they would say: If $28 
price, taking everything into account, we will pay 1 
will do better if we can. 

Mr. CLARK. But they can not. 


r ton is a fair 
and if not we 
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Mr. Gany. They can if they can satisfy us that $28 is too much on 
them. ‘They can as far as our company is concerned. 

— 3 It would take a good deal of argumentation to do that, 

u 
it a Gary. Well, yes; of course. I have expressed my own opinion. 

Mr. WEISSE. .Did not Mr. Schwab say the railroads wanted 
a price of $28? 

Mr. SHARP. So you see that the price has been placed at 
$28 a ton, and it has been kept there through thick and thin. 

There has been much comment in the press of the country of 
late to the effect that, by the time the Senate got through with 
this bill, its own fether could not recognize it. Let me express 
the hope, Mr. Chairman, that this House may so amend the 
defects in this bill as to get the credit for so doing before the 
country. Let us recognize the fact in time that, though the 
Government is very much in need of revenue, due in no small 
measure to past extravagances, yet there are better ways in 
which to provide this revenue than by taxing the necessaries of 
life. Since it is no longer denied that the consumer pays the 
tax, let us so frame the provisions of this bill that no unjust 
proportion of the burden of that tax shall rest upon his shoul- 
ders. [Applause.] 

Mr. NYE. Mr. Chairman, I hardly hope to add anything of 
value to this prolonged discussion. We are in council here as 
representatives of a great people and a great Nation, and while 
I believe in the efficiency, power, and potency of political organ- 
ization, to my mind it is gratifying that so little partisanship 
displays itself in this debate. 

I shall offer my unpretentious counsels at this time for what- 
ever they may be worth. I am not going into great detail on 
schedules. I am going to offer a few general observations in 
criticism of this bill, for now is the time for us to do it, if at all. 

I share with many other gentlemen who haye spoken on the 
question in my appreciation of the patient labors and the able 
services of the great committee which has reported this bill. 
Every Member of the House is indebted to their long service 
and their faithful service—to the entire membership of that 
committee both Republican and Democratic. It may be before 
we shall conclude this discussion that we shall be led to be- 
lieve that this committee has gone further and deeper into the 
subject than we who may criticise it have had an opportunity 
to do. Every criticism that I make I make in perfect good 
feeling, by way of suggestion, simply for what it may be worth. 

Not only do I appreciate the services of this committee, but 
for myself personally I sympathize with them. 'They have seen 
human selfishness in its worst form. They have seen the very 
tooth and claw of human selfishness. Men of fortune and 
power have pleaded before them for their particular interest 
or their particular industry, Sectionalism, locality, special in- 
terests, and selfishness in every form have piteously plead be- 
fore that committee for months, until it is a wonder to me the 
committee does not doubt the virtue of the human family itself. 

I am glad to say, and I can say it freely, that I stand here as 

an advocate of no particular interest, and certainly the enemy 
of no legitimate industry. I am from the West. I represent a 
people who feel disappointed at this bill. ‘They believed, from 
the professions made and the party platform adopted, that the 
country would have a radical reduction of tariff duties in the 
interest, generally speaking, of the consumer; and they feel 
that this bill does not come up fully to their expectation. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 
I may be verdant, but I believe that even in politics we should 
practice such a degree, at least, of honesty as may be com- 
patible with this wicked world in which we live, and that we 
should act in good faith . 

I said over and over again that I fully and thoroughly be- 
lieved in the promises made in the platform of this great party 
of liberty, of protection to American industry and American 
Jabor, and I felt that the great standard bearer of that party, 
who has come to the office better equipped, perhaps, than any 
man in our Nation, meant every word that he said as to a 
thorough revision of the tariff. Not a revision that it requires 
hairsplitting and close reasoning to discern, but a revision 
which the people would recognize at once as one that would be 
beneficial to the interests of the entire country. I give the com- 
mittee the full benefit of every doubt. I am warranted in pre- 
suming that they understand better the general effect of this 
bill than I do. 

From the discussion in the case, if I were to find from the 
evidence, I should say there is some preponderance of evidence 
on the side of the proposition that the bill is an improvement 
upon the present law as it now stands; but I want it so that 
the layman, so that the common mechanic and the common 
workman and the small tradesman and the farmer will feel and 
know that this is what the great platform promised, and will 
welcome it as a thorough reyision in the interests of all the 
people of this country. {Applause.] 


The subject underlying a discussion of this question is one 
which pertains to the general welfare of the American people. 
Among the powers granted to Congress are those of laying duties 
and imposts, collecting revenue, paying the debts of the country, 
providing for the common defense, and the general welfare of 
the United States; and I take it that the judiciary branch of 
our Government, speaking from the highest tribunal, has ap- 
proved and sanctioned import duties that are laid along the lines 
of protection to American industries, on the ground that they 
are for the general welfare of the American people. I might 
take as a text for my remarks the general welfare of the United 
States; not section, not selfish personal interest, but a discus- 
sion and a determination of the question by men who shall, at 
least for the moment, rise above those selfish considerations and 
those sectional and special interests which may be back of them, 
to the general welfare of all. We have a great country and a 
great people, and whatever I may say to-night, I want to leave 
the impression of optimism and the impression of faith in this 
splendid Republic of ours—the grandest under God’s blue sky. 
With a vast population of eighty-five or ninety millions of people,’ 
energetic, enterprising, inventive, progressive; with a vast and 
mighty industrial and business machinery, complicated and deli- 
cate, such that you can not injure it in one part without com- 
municating the injury to all parts; with a vast and mighty 
wealth; with the most efficient labor in the world, we deal with 
a great and mighty question. 

If we multiply idleness, we multiply want and misery and 
wretchedness, but if we touch with friendly and wise hand 
the springs: of American industry, multiply production and 
keep the American hand and the American brain at work, we 
will have solved the problem, it seems to me, for the hour, and 
solved it well. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a protectionist, born in the Republican 
party, of abolition stock; I have been reared in the school of 
protection, and I want in connection with whatever observa- 
tions I may make on this bill, to refer to some of the argu- 
ments, old indeed, in order that we may consider how far the 
conditions of to-day make them effective and vital now. We 
have always believed, and I guess almost everybody is coming 
to believe, that so far as an industry is an infant industry, 
it is wise statesmanship to protect it. For my part I am glad 
that a great statesman and patriot like Henry Clay has lived 
and left the impress of his great mind upon the industries of 
this country. [Applause.] It was urged in the days of 
academic discussion upon this great question by those who 
favored free trade, that we should allow perfect freedom of 
exchange of commodities between the nations of the earth in 
the interests of the consumer, and that we lost nothing by 
purchasing abroad, and that the duty levied would naturally 
be an added burden to the consumer. 

Friends of protection answered that perhaps a burden would 
result temporarily, but that it was their belief that when the 
industry was started natural competition would spring up and 
in a short time the price would fall below even that which 
obtained before the tariff duties were laid; and time and again 
in the history of this country has this prophecy and this theory 
been verified. To-day, while I do not claim everything for the 
protective theory, and while I do not claim everything for any 
political party, I believe that the stupendous wealth, the vast 
and diversified industries of our country, its prosperous condi- 
tion on the whole, and its general advancement, have been 
largely due to a wise policy of protection to American industries 
and American labor. [Applause on the Republican side.] It 
was the thought, however, that the creation and establishment 
of the industries would by the processes of competition result in 
general benefit to the American people, and to-day I say that 
none of us can afford to be blind to the fact that by reason of 
the evolution in commerce and trade and business in this coun- 
try, the vast and mighty combinations and trusts, competition 
has been suspended and almost wholly throttled, so that we are 
dealing with an entirely different condition and with new fac- 
tors in the great industrial problem. It matters not whether 
you call them combinations or trusts. I am not making any 
violent tirade against trusts and combinations. 

I believe it to be a natural evolution; I believe that if com- 
binations and trusts were just and wise and humane, and if they 
shall be properly controlled and regulated by wise legislation, 
they may prove, and I believe will ultimately, beneficial to the 
great American people. If you could combine all the wealth 
and all the industries of the world, perhaps, under one head, 
and that head should be wise and just and humane and kindly 
to all men, I doubt not it would be a boon to the human family. 
Millions of the hungry would find bread; millions who were 
cold would find shelter. The evils are not in the combinations 
which result from the evolution of our day. Their general 
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and narrow the margin of profits are beneficial. The evil is 
the same old evil, the enemy that has stood since the morning 
of creation in the pathway of human progress—selfishness, 
greed, and absolute recklessness as to the rights and the welfare 
of our fellow-men. This is the reason, and for this reason 
during our stage of advancement, and on our plane of civiliza- 
tion, it is of all things most essential that legislation control 
and regulate these vast combinations and trusts. 

Some tell us there is no combination in this industry and 
that industry and the other. The distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpnry], whose able and instructive address 
furnished enlightenment to all of us—I know it did to me 
grew quite excited for a moment, and the House seemed to be 
in danger of quite a conflict for a time. 

Hot blood leaped to the cheeks of men for a moment, for in 
the progress of debate some one dared to intimate that possibly 
somewhere in the great lumber industry there might be an or- 
ganized interest, a combination of some kind or a trust, and the 
gentleman from Michigan resented it very much. Well, there 
is a good deal of unconscious humor going on in the world any- 
how. If it was not true, why get mad about it. If it was true, 
he would have played the game a little better not to have gotten 
mad about it. [Applause.] For in spite of all, the denial, 
as to a combination if you notice, was not so much of a de- 
nial as it was a challenge to prove that a trust did exist. 
[Applause.] 

Ah, there the gentleman has us. We can not accept the chal- 
lenge. I can not. It has baffled the Government itself to 
prove the gentlemen’s agreement or combine or trust or what- 
ever you please to call it. The little farmer out West building 
a granary or a barn or a house can not explain what the 
trouble is; he can not demonstrate that there is a combination. 
The humble mechanic in my city and in your city and in all the 
cities seeking to build a shelter above his wife and children 
can not explain how he is met by exorbitant prices, but he 
somehow feels that between the lofty pine tree that God 
planted centuries ago in the forests and the little batch of lum- 
ber brought to. his door, there is something that has burdened 
him sorely, and he does not care whether you call it a combina- 
tion or a trust or what you call it. He feels that he is op- 
pressed and wronged. 

We feel sometimes in my city that between the coal that 
sleeps in the mines in Pennsylvania and the coal delivered to 
our bins that there is something; we do not know what it is; 
we can not explain it. The cost at the mines is almost in- 
significant, but when it is brought to that man’s door and tomy 
own door in my city it is $8.75 or $9 a ton. We do not care 
whether you call it a combine or a trust; we do not care whether 
it is the retailer or the miner or who it is; we feel there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere and we will not split hairs with any- 
body. If we had honesty in business, if we had good measure- 
ment and good weights and a sound dealing between man and 
man we would not have to rack our brains very much over this 
proposition of tariff. The great sugar trust, handling a com- 
modity whose profits have reached colossal proportions, was not 
content with these profits, but entered the domain of crime, and 
now stands convicted of stealing outright from the Government 
of the United States in weights. I tell you, gentlemen, as a 
Republican, this great question of combines and trusts and dis- 
honesty in business of to-day makes the mere matter of a little 
change, whether it protects or not, but dust in the balance com- 
pared with the question of sound and honest business principles, 
[Applause.] So I say that while the theory of protection to in- 
fant industries was correct, while it was in a sense creative, 
while it was the impoverishment of no other nation, but added 
to the sum total of the Nation’s wealth, and while it has tended 
to produce our diversified industries and make us a country 
that is the wonder of the world in a half century’s growth and 
development, still we must face the proposition that with the 
commercial and business conditions such as they are to-day it 
is not so much a question of a high tariff as it is a question of 
dealing with these other conditions. 

I believe in protection. I shall stand for it, probably support 
this bill, but I believe we can make some changes in it which 
will be beneficial and which will make the bill as it ought to be, 
so that you and I and all of us can go home to our people and 
say, “ We promised you bread; we have not given you a stone.” 
The general welfare means everybody, and the general welfare 
means perhaps in the industrial world, first of all and the most 
important of all, the workingmen. Protection was advocated 
for the workingmen. I believe it was right, and I believe it is 
right to-day. I do not want to indulge in any cheap talk about 
labor. I believe that there is an idea at the bottom of this 
Government. It sprang from an idea. We have generally said 
that that idea is freedom. Perhaps that is correct, but if I 


founded upon the idea of the infinite possibilities of the indi- 
vidual man in America, high and low, rich and poor. Thank 
God the idea of this Government and of our fathers was that 
here in this country men could start at the very bottom round 
of the ladder and climb to the top—the development of the 
individual man—and I believe it. I believe this is the idea 
at the bottom of the American Nation. This is the general 
welfare of the American public. The same infinite power and 
infinite mind that clothes the grass of the field, that paints the 
lily and the rose, that lifts from the slimy ooze of the pond 
the immaculate lily that spreads its white hands to heaven, the 
same infinite God beckons man from the cabin, from the cottage, 
the wilderness, the shadows of oppression and bondage, up into 
the glorious liberty of the sons of man. [Applause.] 

A nation of but one employment, of but one industry, is al- 
ways a poor nation, always the slave of other nations; no 
matter what employment, if it be the most noble, perhaps agri- 
culture, at the same time the mere producer of raw material for 
the improvement and manufacture of other nations, that nation 
will always be a slave. Not only that, but there will be a dead 
level of intelligence. The diversified employments of men, the 
mills and the factories where the inventive genius of men is 
quickened and thought is aroused and there is intellectual life 
and enterprise, that is the nation that will tower above the 
nation which produces raw material and lives to support other 
nations. 

And while, as I say, I believe in this great policy of states- 
manship in the past, and believe it a great factor in our im- 
mense growth and development, I still feel we must deal with 
present conditions and not unduly exaggerate the importance of 
merely protective duties. And even here again the workingman 
says, Do I get this protection? Do I get the full benefit of 
this theory?” Sometimes truth is better felt than understood. 
It is not always the wise and prudent who discern the truth. 
Sometimes this marvelous thing we call “ truth” is revealed unto 
babes, and it is not the arrogant and the learned, but it is the 
humblest, poorest, and it may be the most unlettered citizen of 
the land, who best understands it. 

And these men tell us that because of commercial and busi- 
ness conditions there is not so much virtue in mere protection 
as there was twenty-five or fifty years ago. I am calling to 
the attention of you gentlemen the fact that you have got to 
go face to face to your people in your districts and in your 
regions and convince them that this law is a substantial im- 
more on the present law. [Applause on the Democratic 
siđe. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] frankly and 
ingenuously admitted in his speech that he understood the 
declarations in our platform to mean a reduction downward 
and not upward, and so did all of us understand it. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] So President Taft believed, and so he 
believes to-day. Are we getting it? Let us have a law that 
a wayfaring man, though a fool, may not err therein and may 
know that the promise was not a hollow pretense, but it was 
because we meant it. 

As I said, I am not representing any particular industry. 
I come from a city that I think is a great city, the child of 
half a century, with abont 300,000 population. Its two great 
arms of industry have been flour and lumber. If I were speak- 
ing to-day as some Members speak in this House, I would be 
contending here for a high tariff on lumber. But I believe the 
great masses of people in the country, and eyen in my own 
district, believe that where the profit of an industry has reached 
enormous proportions, such as lumber, it is a hollow mockery 
to saa about further protection to that commodity. [Ap- 
plause. 

The bill is disappointing to these people. We may as well 
face it now as any time. We can remedy it. A few changes 
may place it where all men will admit that it is an improvement 
along the line of what the people want in this country. I know 
sometimes there is a and I may be aceused of it—of 
pandering to what is called “popular clamor.” I do not want 
to do this. But when a sentiment has grown in a series of 
years in a great country like this, reason teaches us that 
there is something at the bottom of it that is sustained by 
reason and common sense. This sentiment, expressed through- 
out the entire year of 1908, on the hustings and at every 
political meeting that I know anything about, sprang from 
that honest feeling of the American people which no 
sophistry, no finespun argument can do away with. Let us 
go at it and make the improvements that we ought to make in 
the bill. I notice the title of the bill is “A bill to provide reye- 
nue.” Notice the order. To provide revenue, equalize duties, 
and eneourage the industries of the United States, and for 
other purposes.” That theory is right—to suit and to fit the 


were to attempt to be more specific I would say that it was ! conditions of the day, It is that order: Revenue first. 
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Mr, DIES. 
he has no objection. 

Mr. NYE. Very well. 

Mr. DIES. I understand the gentleman wants to place lum- 
ber upon the free list? 

Mr. NYE. It is my belief 

Mr. DIES. ‘The question is this: Does the gentleman think 
that a roller or lumber stacker at the mill, with everything from 
the hat on his head to the shoes on his feet protected by a 
high-protectiye tariff, should find his own lumber on the free 
RP or does the gentleman propose to put it on the free 

st? 

Mr. NYE. I had not made any announcement particularly. 
Of course, the gentleman rightly infers the tendency of my 
statement. 

Mr. DIES. I will await the gentleman's announcement. 

Mr. NYE. My own judgment is that where the profits of an 
industry to the manufacturer are so enormous, if he can not 
afford out of the vast products of that labor to pay and pay 
geuerously every man and every hand that contributes to it, he 
must be a mean man. [Applause.] 

Mr. DIES. Then, if I understand the gentleman, he would 
place the products of steel and iron, glass, sugar, lumber, and 
all the leading articles of this country on the free list, because 
they ought to be able to pay their employees? Is that the posi- 
tion of the gentleman? 

Mr. NYE. Not exactly that; nor have I said so. My posi- 
tion generally is that where an industry has grown so powerful 
and its profits so enormous, it is idle to talk about protection 
for the benefit of the laboring man or for the general welfare. 
In this connection permit me, just by way of illustration and 
answer, giving my point on this proposition, to read two short 
paragraphs from the testimony of Mr. Carnegie in regard to the 
steel und iron industry, He said: 

Tust as the Republic has won supremacy in steel and can to-day, 
even during this temporary world-wide depression, send it profitably 
to every free market in the world in successful in fbr Paith all 
other manufacturers, so is she to win this proud position in one field 
of industry after another, her enormous standardized homé market 
deing one of the chief elements of her conquering power. Many for- 
eigu inxuries will still be imported, but thoes a should yield revenue 
paid by the rich consumer. 

This is from his magazine article: 


The writer is confident that this proph 
nothing can keep the Republic from 


will soon be > fulfilled, for 
ily dwarfing all other na- 
tions industrially, if she only frowns upon great navies . inc 
armies and continues to tread the petite of peace, following the truly 
American policy of the fathers. 

Iam glad he puts in that last, so far as I am concerned. I 
rather enjoy it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield to a 
question? 

Mr. NYE. Tes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Tou have stated that the two 
chief industries of your city are flour and lumber. 

Mr. NYE. Yes; though lumber is not so much as it was. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. -And you have indicated that 
you would favor free lumber. Now, I would like to ask you 
if you would favor free flour and free wheat? 

Mr. NYE. No; I do not favor free wheat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DIES. How do you expect our fellows who stick for lum- 
ber to eat your wheat if you put lumber on the free list and do 
not put flour there? 

Mr. NYE. Well, I am not aware that the flour industry is 
so profitable as the lumber industry, and a different rule en- 
tirely applies, because in the lumber industry you have a limited 
product; not an annual crop. In the flour industry it is to the 
interest of the American people to grind as much wheat, whether 
it be grown in this country, Canada, or any other country, and 
ship it in the shape of flour rather than wheat. 

Mr. DIES. Our laborers in the mills have not a limited ap- 
petite, though they may have a limited pocket. 

Mr. NYE. Oh, I am not sure that laborers would not be bet- 
ter off if they did have a more limited appetite. 

' Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. NYE. Yes. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I understand you come from the town 
of Minneapolis, a town of 300,000. 

Mr. NYE. I am sorry to hear you call it a town. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Naturally a city of 300,000 represents 
a great deal of wealth. If I understand it, the business of 
that city has grown up through the lumber and the fiour in- 
dustries. 

Mr. NYE. Very largely; I do not mean to say wholly. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Will the gentleman kindly explain 

which industry that city made its money out of? 


I would like to ask the gentleman a question, if Mr. NYE. 


It would only be a guess; much wealth has been 
made, no doubt, from both. I am glad of it. I like to see every 
industry prosper, and I would not do an injury to any industry. 
I have not stated in terms that I am for absolutely free lumber. 
I have said that I failed to see how men on this floor, having 
shown an industry with such great profits, with prices trebling 
and quadrupling almost in a decade, should clamor for this 
great protection. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NYE. Certainly. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. The gentleman does not mean 
to make the statement that the prices of lumber have trebled 
and quadrupled in the last decade? 

Mr. LANGLEY. If he does, I wish he would state the basis 
of the assertion. Will the gentleman put the authority upon 
which he bases that statement in the RECORD? 

Mr. NYE. Well, I can come pretty near to giving the best 
evidence of it. A little over ten years ago, repairing my house 
in Minneapolis, I paid $9 a thousand feet for lumber that was 
better than the lumber I paid $27 a thousand feet for two years 
ago this spring. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Now, Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will pardon me, I will state to him that the great 
flouring mills of his city have established branch mills down at 
Louisville, Ky., and that the people of my district who produce 
lumber and coal and buy their fiour believe that his people are 
maintaining the greatest trust in this country, and that is the 
flour trust. I will say to him further that if he will send down 
into my country, I will give him a bond that he can buy ordi- 
nary lumber at less than 50 per cent advance on what it cost us 
fifteen years ago on cars at the mill. [Applause.] I put that 
statement against the gentleman's statement that lumber has 
trebled and quadrupled in a decade. 

Mr. NYE. I am not familiar with the very recent prices of 
lumber, but I do know that I stated the facts in my own experi- 
ence. Whether it was a local condition or not, I do not know. 
I do not think it was altogether. I think that if you go back 
to November, 1907, and take the ten years preceding, my state- 
inent will be fully ‘verified by the history of the country. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Did not you purchase that lumber 
at $9 a thousand under a Democratic administration? 

Mr. WEISSE. Twelve years ago you could buy the finest 
quartered oak at $30 to $45 a thousand, select. To-day you can 
not buy it for less than $150 a thousand—the same lumber. 
White, soft pine sold twelve years ago at $18 per thousand, for 
tanks, and you can not buy it to-day for less than $72 a 
3 and I have bought them both myself and paid the 
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Mr. LANGLET. And I would like to see it higher than that. 
I believe in high prices, including the wages of labor. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Would the gentleman like to make a 
contract for the purchase of lumber at those prices? 

Mr. NYE. No; I am not making any contracts. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. If the gentleman would like to make 
a contract at those prices, he can be accommodated. 

Mr. WEISSE. You are not buying California lumber, but 
Wisconsin white pine and Wisconsin oak, that you can not raise 
in California. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. You can buy, in West Vir- 
ginia, for less than half that price, a good deal better oak than 
they ever had in Wisconsin. The figures which the gentleman 
gives have no foundation in the price lists. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is entitled 
to the floor. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NYE. I had begun to doubt the statement of the chair- 
man, but I guess it is true. I am glad to have a little object 
lesson of sectionalism here. 

Mr. WEISSE. It appears that the gentleman from West 
Virginia questions my statement. I can prove it to him and 
present the bills, if necessary. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I do not see why the gen- 
tleman desired to buy the lumber in Wisconsin when he could 
buy it for half the prices that he mentions in West Virginia. 
I know the gentleman can buy just as good white oak as they 
have any place for less than half the price mentioned, and he 
25 have to show me the statements before I will believe 

em. 

Mr. WEISSE. I will produce them for the gentleman’s bene- 
Shn if necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NYE] 
has the floor. 

Mr. DIES. Before the gentleman leaves the lumber ques- 
tion 

Mr. NX E. I left the lumber question some time ago. [Laugh- 
ter.] 
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Mr. DIES. I wanted to ask the gentleman if it is not a fact 
that you cut down your trees in Minnesota and saw them into 
lumber and sold them to us in a high-tariff market, and if what 
you want now is a free market in which to buy your lum- 
ber? 

Mr. NYE. The men for whom I am speaking do not want 


that by any means. We have been cutting our forests; and 
since you have spoken of that I want to say that this argument 
about the necessity of high protection of lumber in order not to 
use the poorer lumber here in this country seems to me to be 
far from yerified by the facts. I have observed for years the 
logs in the booms, and my observation has been that they have 
been cut pretty close. I do not believe they have left anything in 
the woods but the limbs for years. Yet the argument seems to be 
that if we do not have protection the lumberman is obliged to 
cut his poor lumber. That is, as I understand it. He is doing 
it now and has been for years. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Before the gentleman concludes 
his remarks, will he point out specifically just what changes he 
would like to have made in the bill, and why? 

Mr. NYE. I prefer not to. The gentleman does not want to 
listen to me all night. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. I have enjoyed the gentle- 
man’s speech very much, but I should like something more spe- 
cific. When the gentleman says he would like to have changes 
made, I should like to know what the changes are that he 
wants. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Do you want high prices or low prices? 

Mr. NYE. The changes, generally, that I would make are in 
the interest of the American consumer and a revision downward 
every time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, will the gentleman point out 
the changes and how the result he desires is to be accomplished? 
I am asking this in all good faith. 

Mr. NYE. I am aware of that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have heard a great deal about re- 
vising downward and taking care of the consumer and all that. 
Now, let us see how it can be done. 

Mr. NYE. I stated at the outset that I was not going into 
details as to schedules. 

Mr. BURNETT. Supppose you strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And go back to the Dingley bill. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Would not that bill be better than this one? 

Mr. NYE. That is a close question. I am going to give this 
bill the benefit of the doubt, but I will admit it is a pretty 
close question after all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. Would it not be a good idea to put Michigan salt 
on the free list, as one amendment to the bill? 

Mr. NYE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I see that the time I was ex- 
pected to occupy has expired. I did not intend to any more than 
generalize as to this bill and to give my general views and obser- 
vations as to what we should do. I have tried to divest the sub- 
ject of all sectionalism and all partisanship and submit a few 
observations for what they are worth and such weight as they 
are entitled to, 

The great industries of this country I would promote and 
foster, but back of that I would remember that this is a gov- 
ernment of American homes, that this Nation may be likened to 
a tree; the trunk is the home, the roots may run down into the 
soil of self-denial and virtue; the three main branches may be 
the schoolhouse, the ballot box, and the church; the foliage, in- 
telligence, patriotism, and religion;.and the final fruit to the 
ideal patriot of this country will be peace, plenty, and pros- 
perity. [Applause.] 

But above all in this representative government, do not treat 
lightly or triflingly the sentiment which springs from the great 
common heart of America, and which may be proven to be wiser 
than the theories and arguments of men on this floor. Let us 
make the necessary and wise changes in this bill along the lines 
that I have indicated. Make it, first, a means of revenue; second, 
equalize the duties; third, encourage industries; and, fourth, 
such other provisions as are in this bill and incident to it. 

That is my view. Let us do it. Let us make the bill as good 
as the title. Then we can go back and say to our people, “ This 
is a law in the interest of American industries and American 
labor, and it is for the permanent welfare of all the people from 
ocean to ocean and from the Lakes to the Gulf.“ [Applause.] - 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I desire to congratulate the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Nye] upon his magnificent presentation of this question, and I 
aiso desire to thank him for the nonpartisan and nonsectional 
way in which he discussed this all-important question. 


It is a coincidence that the first time I address this body I 
should follow the distinguished Member from that great State, 
and that while he was raised in one school of political thought, 
I, hailing from the other side of this great Union of States, 
was raised in a totally different school of thought, and yet the 
difference between the distinguished gentleman from Minnesota 
and myself, in the views we each entertain on this great ques- 
tion, is just about the difference between “tweedle dee” and 
“tweedle dum.” [Laughter and applause.] 

When the distinguished Member asserts that he believes in a 
tariff for protection I differ from him as widely as the Consti- 
tution warrants me in doing, and that is as widely as we are 
separated geographically. I maintain that there is not one 
line, word, or syllable even in our Federal Constitution, which 
we haye all sworn to support, that warrants this Goyernment 
in levying one dollar's tariff for protection, but the only au- 
thority given Congress to levy customs duty is for the purpose 
of raising revenue, and reyenue alone. [Applause on the Demo- 
eratic side.] 

Whatever of incidental protection may come to our industries 
out of that, whatever benefits may accrue by virtue of that 
tariff, which, by the way, is a tax and a necessary evil and one 
of the incidents of government, I have no objection to; and I be- 
lieve that all revenue ought to be raised so as to place the least 
possible burden upon the American consumer, and at the same 
time contribute as much protection to honest and legitimate 
American industries as is consistent with public good. 

I therefore differ with the gentlemen when they cry for pro- 
tection as a principle, and contend that it is a mere incident to 
the tariff and should not be the cause of any tariff. 

I maintain with all the vigor of my soul that Mr. Walker was 
right when he said: 


Place your revenue, first, upon the luxuries of life, and if that does 
not raise enough revenue, then, second, upon the comforts of life, and 
if that does not raise enough revenue, then, in dire straits, the Goy- 
ernment would be permitted to tax the necessities of life. 


That is, I believe in taxing riches, and not poverty, to run 
this Government. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen of the House, when those on the other side of this 
Chamber assert with great vehemence and vigor that the pres- 
ent Dingley bill is a good tariff law and that this Dingley law 
brought about all of the prosperity which this country has en- 
joyed in the past decade, I desire to call the attention of the 
Members of this House to the fact that it is passing strange for 
such contention to be made by the party in power, for this same 
prosperity, during the same period of time, was with England 
and Germany and France and throughout the whole world. 

Republicans claim everything, but surely they will not have 
the effrontery to attribute all this prosperity outside of the 
United States to the Dingley law. ; 

In the contention that the Dingley law brought all our bless- 
ings for the last ten years, they lose sight also of another propo- 
sition that comes into this economic situation. 

In 1896 there was in circulation only $22 per capita, and the 
Democratic party contended then that there would be universal 
good times if we would increase our per capita circulation. 

That contention has been verified, for as soon as gold was 
discovered in Alaska and the new processes of extracting it 
from its ore were discovered, and our circulation began to in- 
crease, our prosperity increased, and in 1897 our per capita 
circulation reached $33 per capita. This increase, of course, 
caused a necessary rise in prices and this would have been true 
had there never been a Dingley tariff bill. In free-trade Eng- 
land they saw the same corresponding rise in prices. 

But, gentlemen of the House, I will not inflict upon you any 
further academic discussion of this great question. I want to 
give you some facts, some concrete and startling facts and fig- 
ures, which show conclusively that the Dingley law has robbed 
the great farming and unprotected consumers, who constitute 
the great bulk of our population, and poured untold millions into 
the pockets of trusts, combines, and protected American industries, 
and that it has not protected American labor. Then, if I show that 
the Dingley law is bad, it follows as the night the day that the 
Payne bill is worse and will make more havoc, cause more 
poverty, and foster more trusts and more illegal organizations 
of capital under the form of law, and extract more from the 
pockets of the already exhausted consumer. 

Now, if this bill is a good bill, one of two propositions must 
be true. It must either raise a large revenue to be in propor- 
tion to the vast protection afforded under it, or it must protect 
with reasonable equality each and every man who labors under 
the folds of the American flag. If it does neither of these 
things, then the bill is bad. 

If the amount of revenue is small in proportion te the pro- 
tection furnished, or if the American laborer is not benefited in 
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each section of the Union alike, or is not protected at all, then 
the bill should fail of passage. If the difference which the 
American consumer pays for goods here in this market and 
what he could buy goods for in the foreign market goes into 
the National Treasury to defray the expenses of the Govern- 
ment economically administered, or if it goes into the pockets 
of American labor, burdensome as it is, the millions of patriotic 
consumers would not be heard complaining, nor would they 
complain if they knew that the American laborer got the differ- 
ence with which to buy food, clothes, and the necessities of life 
and to educate his children. 

This is exactly what the Republican party has told him has 
been happening. But in the last campaign they were compelled 
to change their tune. 

A great deficit in the National Treasury stares our American 
people in the face, and that under the Dingley law. Poverty, 

want, and hunger, with their long and bony fingers, are claiming 
their victims by the thousands. What shall we do to be 
sayed?” Here is what you said: 

The Dingley bill does not raise — revenue. It was 
bad now. Elect us again, and we will revise the tariff. 

a great revision of the tariff downward. 

The press teemed with it. It echoed from every stump al- 
most upon which a Republican spoke last fall. You were com- 
pelled when before the people then to make the promise, and the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NYE], Republican as he is, and 
hard as it is for Republicans to remember anything that they 
say before the election, especially on the floor of Congress, has 
just stated—and it is the truth, and you Republicans know it— 
that you promised to give the American people a material reduc- 
tion and a real revision of the tariff downward. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Nye] is right. Many 
of you gentlemen would not be occupying your seats to-day 
in this body if you had not followed the leadership of Mr. 
Taft, and promised your people at home that you would not de- 
ceive them this time; that you had “ hollered” wolf repeatedly 
before, but that this was the real thing now. [Applause and 
laughter on the Democratic side.] 

But when you take into consideration the fact that the Dingley 
tariff bill did get a great amount of revenue, the question may 
be asked why it was that the Republican party in the last elec- 
tion was compelled before the American people to pledge them- 
selves, as the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Nye] has just 
stated, to give the American people a material reduction and a 
real revision of the tariff? It was because there is too much 
protection under the Dingley bill, and you know it. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

And the American people are watching the Republican party 
to-day, and if you pass the Payne bill as it is now written you 
will find that the American people will say to you, “ We have 
weighed you in the balance and you have been found wanting; 
you promised us that you would give that relief that we have 
asked, and you have denied it to us.” 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

Mr. Chairman, the Dingley tariff bill, as I view this whole 
schedule, is an infinitely better bill than the Payne bill, and if 
this biH becomes operative, just as it is written, then, indeed, 
gentlemen of the committee, the charge might be made that the 
orthography of the gentleman's ancestors was bad, and he ought 
to have written in front of the bill, not P-a-y-n-e, but P-a-i-n, 
because that bill will destroy many of the chances of these Re- 
publicans to come back to this House. The P-a-i-n bill does not 
fulfill your pledge to the American people. 

It is contended by the ultraprotectionists that under the 
Dingley tariff law the American laborer was protected. 

I am going to demonstrate by these figures—and they are 
taken from the report of the manufactures of the United States 
in 1905—that that is not true. I am going to call attention to 
the most wicked schedule in this whole bill, that of woolen 
manufactures. 

There was produced in the United States in 1905—and you 
may add about 10 per cent for the production in 1908, though 
for the purpose of this discussion I have taken the figures of 
1905—there was produced in the United States in 1905, $767,- 
210.990 worth of manufactures of wool. The were 
$1,786,240, leaving for home consumption $765,424,759. 

Let us see what the margin of protection is under this 
schedule. 

The average, or approximately the average, schedule under 
the Dingley bill was 90 per cent. Therefore, in order that you 
may ascertain what protection was offered to the American 
manufacturer of woolen goods, it is necessary to ascertain what 
the value of woolen goods would be in the foreign market on 
this basis of protection, and we find that the $767,210,990 
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worth of wool manufactured, if that margin of protection is cor- 
rect, would have cost in the foreign market only $404,651,368. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. COLE. In referring to the statistics from the govern- 
mental bureau, it indicates manufactures of wool, value of 
products, $380,000,000 and odd, instead of $767,000,000 and 
odd, as the gentleman gives. From what authority does the 
gentleman quote? 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman is quoting only one class of 
manufactures in this class, and I include the whole wool 
schedule. 

I include in this all of the wool, except raw wool, that comes 
from the sheep's back, because you protect every particle of 
wool that comes into this country, whether scoured or washed 
or yarned, and in estimating the value I have not confined it 
particularly to the value of the yarn, but to the whole woolen 
schedule as it comes from the different sources. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, do I understand the gentleman to 
say that that is the value of woolen manufactures, or the amount 
of wool consumed in the United States? 

Mr. SISSON. It is the value of all the woolen manufactures, 
as I stated a moment ago, taking the wool that is imported into 
the United States, that is raised in the United Sates, and the 
total amount of all character of manufactures, and the protec- 
tion is offered to the whole wool schedule and not alone to the 
items the gentleman has there. 

Now, then, if you take these figures—and whether these fig- 
ures are absolutely correct or not, they are approximately cor- 
rect, and will illustrate the principle—it leaves you a margin 
of protection on woolen manufactures of $362,569,622. 

Suppose, if you please, that the American laborer gets just 
twice the wages that the foreign laborer gets, and in this I 
shall estimate the wages in Germany and in England and in 
countries of that character. I find that the labor was only paid 
$135,069,063 to manufacture all of these woolen manufactures 
manufactured in the United States. 

If we pay American labor twice what was paid foreign labor, 
it is fair that we should deduct from the margin of protection 
the difference in wage at home and abroad. 

One-half of that wage is $67,534,000 and odd, and if you will 
take that from the margin of protection you will find that we 
have a margin of protection over and above what it costs to 
manufacture these goods in the foreign markets, provided your 
schedule is correct, of $295,023,091.17. 

To state the proposition in another way: If the American 
consumer could buy his woolen goods in the open market, he 
would save each year $295,000,000. 

Now, mark you, not one dollar of this goes into the Treasury 
of the United States to pay the expenses of this Government. 
No; not one penny. Every dollar of this goes into the pockets 
of the various woolen manufacturers. They are permitted, 
under this most infamous of all the tariff schedules, to rob the 
American consumer annually of something like $295,000,000. 

How can the farmers, mechanics, carpenters, clerks, working 
girls, and all the army of poor that labor for a livelihood, longer 
bear the burden? 

Why should they be compelled to longer pay this tribute to 
woolen manufacturers? 

In the cold and freezing winter, you Republicans require the 
poor farmer, miner, and carpenter to pay twice as much for his 
woolen goods as he would have to pay in the open market. Is 
it right? Is it not simply robbery of one class, the poor, for the 
other, the rich? 

I am not ashamed here and now, atlhough you may denounce 
me as a demagogue, to come and plead the cause of the poor 
American consumer. 

I am not afraid to be put down on the side of Jefferson and 
Jackson, and as long as I shall be a Member of this body I shall 
always be found doing battle for the man who toils. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I would like to ask the 
gentleman, Does this $242,000,000 go into the Treasury of the 
United States? 

Mr. SISSON. It does not. I will illustrate that in just a 
moment. 

Now, let us see whether this is a revenue schedule or whether 
it is simply for the purpose of requiring the American con- 
sumer to continue to fill the capacious pocket of the greedy 
manufacturer, who gets twice as much for his goods as does 
the manufacturer abroad. 

Every time we buy $1 worth of foreign goods we purchase 
$34 worth from our home manufacturers. That is, notwith- 
standing he is willing to sell at half what our home manufac- 
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Now, to answer my friend and colleague from Mississippi 
[Mr. HUMPHREYS]. 

Every time $1 is paid into the National Treasury under this 
woolen schedule from woolen imports, $14.40, clean, clear-cut 
profit over and above a legitimate foreign profit, over and above 
costs of American labor, and over and above freight charges 
across the Atlantic, goes into the pockets of the manufacturer 
of woolen goods. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This does not end the tale of woe and robbery. They are not 
through skinning the American consumer yet on this wicked 
woolen schedule. They must lash the farmer’s back some more. 

If our wholesale merchant, as was well illustrated by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Arkansas [Mr. Macon] on this floor 
the other day, is compelled to calculate his profit upon the cost 
of the goods to him, and the retailer calculates the per cent of 
profit on cost to him, so when each, the wholesale merchant and 
the retail merchant, is compelled in this protected market on 
woolen goods to pay $2 for a wool hat instead of $1, and he 
wants to make 20 per cent, he calculates 20 per cent of $2 
equals 40 cents—$2.40 is the price of the hat instead of $1.20. 
Then the retail merchant wants 10 per cent for carriage and 25 
per cent profit for cash, and the $1 wool hat in the English 
wholesale market has grown so that when the hat reaches a 
Mississippi farmer the cost to him has advanced 324 per cent. 


INDUSTRIAL SLAVERY. 


This condition is rapidly bringing about a complete system of 
industrial slavery. It has been the boast of the Republican 
party that it is the party of freedom. It boasts that it struck 
the shackles from four millions ef black limbs. But what are 
you doing now under your infamous scheme of protective tariff? 
You are binding and welding the shackles upon the limbs of 
millions of white American laborers. 

Every jewel that sparkles to adorn the persons of the rich 
is the crystallization of the sweat from the brow of labor; every 
luxury and comfort which we enjoy is the product of some 
Jaborer’s brawn. All the brick and mortar and marble that 
rises, a dream of beauty and grandeur on the face of this earth, 
is a mighty monument to the laboring man’s patience and toil. 
All the mighty fortunes with which you Republicans corrupt the 
electorate of this country, you have wrung from the millions of 
laborers, toilers, and farmers. But your greed and selfishness 
is “like the scent of the bloodhound, when once he laps blood 
he never bolts the track,” and my colleague from Kentucky [Mr. 
James] was right this morning when he so eloquently said, 
“There has been no man on the other side of this Chamber 
who has ever plead the cause of the American consumer on the 
floor of this House.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The reason is, these Republican manufacturers and trusts 
have for years been lapping the lifeblood of the American con- 
sumer, and they will neyer bolt the track. Like the bloodhound, 
anyone who tries to stand between them and their prey, they 
would destroy. They call him “demagogue; ” they misrepresent 
him in a subsidized press; and it is an unequal contest, because 
they have erected so many engines of destruction to hurl him 
to political ruin. 

But I want again to refer to this wicked woolen schedule. 
This bill in its title says that it is to raise revenue. This is a 
farce when we examine the small imports under this bill as 
compared to the American consumption. The Government does 
not, as I have shown, get a dollar from the home manufacturer. 
It gets its revenue on the import. 

In 1907 the imports of woolen manufacturers was $22,047,740, 
and the duty paid was only $19,847,018. The value of the goods 
in the foreign market was $22,047,740, for which Americans paid, 
after they were imported, $41,894,758. That is to say, that 
while the Government got $19,847,018 in revenue, the American 
manufacturers got approximately $295,033,091 over and above 
what was a legitimate profit to the foreign manufacturer. 

How can a Republican look an American in the face, espe- 
cially if he is wearing a wool hat? If he can, it is the highest 
evidence that he has sinned against the Holy Ghost and is be- 
yond redemption, 

MEN’S CLOTHING. 


I will not weary you with going over in detail the schedule 
on men’s clothing at this late hour at night, but will simply 
call your attention to its wickedness. 

In 1905 there was manufactured in the United States $355,- 
796,571 worth of men’s clothing. There were no exports, and, 
of course, all this clothing was consumed at home. The duty 
on men’s clothing averages 82 per cent, and the margin of pro- 
tection on the whole is $170,303,9389. Now, if you allow twice 
as much for home labor as for foreign—and this is allowing too 
much the foreign labor would get in wages to manufacture 
the whole American product one-half of $57,225,560, the Ameri- 


can cost of labor, which would be $28,612,780, and deducting 
this, which is the estimated amount of wages paid in America 
more than in Europe to do the work, you get a net margin of 
protection to the American manufacturers of $141,691,152 on 
men’s clothing. 

This is what the American manufacturer can charge over and 
above the legitimate profit of the foreign manufacturer, allow- 
ing that the American pays twice as much for labor. 

Is this tariff levied for revenue? Certainly not. We only 
imported $1,852,442, and the revenue obtained was $1,532,785. 
This protection is absolutely in the interest of the American 
manufacturer, and not in the interest of the United States 
Treasury. 

Every patriotic American citizen, if he knew when he bought 
a hat or woolen shirt, or woolen garment of any kind, that he 
was paying $1.90 for it, and that 90 cents were going into the 
Treasury of his Government to pay the expenses of his Gov- 
ernment he might not complain, because he would say that it 
is a necessary evil, and he is willing to be burdened as a 
patriot to pay the expenses of the Government; but when he 
is told that where the Government gets $1 of revenue from this 
source, from men’s clothing, the manufacturer of clothing gets 
a clear profit of $82 [applause on the Democratic side] he 
becomes dissatisfied. = 

Now, I will not run through all of this line, but I want to give 
you what I think illustrates perfectly this situation. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour I shall not weary you 
longer than is necessary to state these figures to you; and then 
I want Republicans, if they will dare, to go before the American 
people and explain these figures, and they were not gotten up 
by Democrats, but they were gotten up by men who surely will 
not misstate the facts. 

Now. listen. In 1905, the total 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman does not mean to leave the 
impression that Democrats would mislead the country or mis- 
state the facts if they had gotten up these figures? 

Mr. SISSON. I certainly do not, nor do I intend to say that 
they were not Republican officials; but I do think if there was a 
motive to do wrong about it the motive would be on the other 
side, and not with us, 

Mr. CANDLER. The gentleman means to state that the fig- 
ures which he quotes are obtained from governmental sources 
and officials of the Government? 

Mr. SISSON. From tke officials of the Goyernment now. 

Mr. JAMES. And in addition, I would suggest that while 
figures will not lie, liars will sometimes figure. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. The total amount of manufac- 
tures manufactured in the United States during 1905 was $14,- 
478,846,647. Now, you may add about 10 per cent, I am in- 
formed, to that for the manufactures now. The margin of 
protection, at an average of 45 per cent—and the margin of 
protection under this bill is 46.50 per cent, I believe—but at 45 
per cent, which is the average under the Dingley law, let us see 
what the margin of protection was. It was $4,493,334,770. The 
difference in labor cost, if labor cost twice as much as it cost 
abroad, would cause the American manufacturer to pay $1,231,- 
169,699 more than the foreign manufacturer would pay, because 
the total amount paid in wages for all the manufactures in the 
United States was $2,462,339,398. Therefore you have a clean, 
clear-cut margin of protection upon all manufactures in the 
United States under the Dingley law, and it is higher under this 
bill, of $3,262,265,071, which is a margin of protection against 
the consumer. 

In other words, to get it in dollars and cents so that you can 
understand it, let us state it this way: If the American manu- 
facturer takes advantage of the protection that he has, and if 
the people of the United States had in cash in 1905 fourteen 
billion four hundred and seventy-eight million and odd dollars, 
and were to buy their goods in the open market, they would 
have left in their pockets $3,262,265,071, and under the present 
protection the manufacturer gets it all. 

Now, it may be argued that the American manufacturer has 
not taken advantage of all this margin of protection. Then do 
angels grow in the form of men engaged in this industry and 
monsters in every other? No. A manufacturer, like any other 
man, will always get what he can for his product, and no Re- 
publican will deny it. 

Then you find that American labor has received of the 
$14,000,000,000 worth of his own toil about one-seventh of what 
he has earned during the year. 

Is there any fairness in a schedule like this? 

On the contrary, gentleman of the committee, it is a mon- 
strous proposition, and there is no wonder that there have been 
failures to the amount during the last eighteen months of over 
$650,000,000. [Applause on the Democratic side.] š 
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Do you expect the American consumer to sit silently by 
without protest? He did not in Mr. Taft’s campaign, because 
Mr. Taft was against the present protective tariff. And the 
Republicans who have been going up and down this land all 
these years singing the praises of Republicanism and the Ding- 
ley bill were compelled to admit at the last election that the 
Dingley law was bad, and said, “ We pledge you that we will 
eure the defects in that and give you a material reduction.” 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Why? Because it meant 
the defeat of the Republican party if that was not done. But 
when they come before this House, what do we find? That 
they have revised it upward and not downward. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, I want to call your atten- 
tion to one of the greatest evils, to my mind, that flows from the 
idea of protection. I have read as closely as I could, during 
the time I have had since I have had the hearings, the character 
of the questions asked and the answers given, and have noted 
the kind and character of men who went before the committee. 
I was astounded when I found that nearly every man that went 
before the committee with his facts and figures was a man 
having some selfish interest in this schedule, and that the Ways 
and Means Committee has given ear to that, and the sequence is 
that this bill is nothing more nor less than what these manu- 
facturers wanted, because the Republican majority on that 
committee reported it exactly in accordance with the self- 
interests of these gentlemen as they went before the committee. 

I come from a State where we only ask simple justice. We 
have not in my section of the State any interest that demands 
protection. In the southern portion of my State there have 
been some interests demanding protection on lumber. I told 
these gentlemen, when they came to see me, that I would not 
vote the protective tariff on any article, and they told me that 
if they did not get this protection it would destroy the lower 
grade of lumber, that they would be compelled to leave the 
timber in the woods, and I asked one of my friends what he 
would seil the lumber of this character for at his mill. He told 
me he would sell it at $7.50 to $8 a thousand. I told my friend, 
in the presence of several gentlemen, that I would take a 
hundred thousand feet of it, because I need it now to build 
some houses on a little farm that I own. ` 

He says: 

Srssox, I would like to sell you the lumber, but if I did, my name 
would be stricken from the retail dealers’ association and my own 
market would be destroyed. 

[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Yet, there was a controversy on this floor as to whether 
there was or was not a lumber trust, 

Now, listen: There has only been one gentleman on the Re- 
publican side, so far as I have heard, who has admitted that 
there was such a thing as a trust, and that was the distin- 
guished gentleman who preceded me. But when you come to 
hunt for one of the things you never find an office nor an 
officer. You find some sort of an agreement somewhere, and 
when the courts get after the trust and locate the right fellow, 
they do like they did down in Mississippi, they hide behind 
the constitutional protection and decline to give evidence against 
themselves. [Applause.] My colleague [Mr. Byrp] was 
right when he said there is an agreement; there is a trust, call 
it by name what name you please, with the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and whether the manufacturers are part 
of it or not, the American consumer is punished just as suc- 
cessfully as if they were. [Loud applause.] 

When I tried to buy lumber, No. 2, to go over to Webb, Miss., 
where I wanted it, they told me they wanted $16 a car to take 
one car of lumber. If I get a mixed car for the purpose of 
building a little house, I am charged $18 for the same lumber 
at Webb, Miss. Is it fair? Is it right? Is it justice to the 
American consumer? 

If we could just get a little competition, and the courts of 
the country, the federal courts, would be a little more active 
in fining these trusts, and the Republican party would be a 

' little less active in levying contributions against them for cam- 
paign purposes, there would be some progress along the line of 
genuine reform. [Loud applause.] 

I believe the Republicans, as a rule, are very good fellows, 
and you can not help but like many of them, but, I tell you, 
they are pretty shrewd fellows, you know. [Laughter.] When 
you begin to touch the great corporate interests of this country, 
you touch that which has been the mainspring of Republican 
success for the past thirty-odd years, because what they fail 
to do with coercion and threat they accomplish with corruption, 
campaign funds, evasions, and appealing to the federal courts, 
and have managed to accomplish the defeat of every honest re- 
form that was ever adyocated even by your own party. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Now, then, gentlemen of the committee, if this party now in 
power will carry out the pledges to the American people they 
will cut this schedule half in two. But I want to show you also 
the eyil effect of this protection. Every industry is coming to 
Washington for protection. Mark what I tell you. Your pro- 
tective idea is fostering socialism. If the large interests of the 
United States can come to the American Congress and get pro- 
tection, then the laboring man wants to know why he can not 
get protection? We are confronted with the proposition that 
the American laborer is perhaps the only thing except “ divi- 
divi,” “catgut,” and matters of that kind upon the free list. 
You will find that American labor is put down in the same 
schedule. If you thought of American labor as you say that 
you do, why do you not enact into law some protection for him 
from the horde of foreign immigrants that come from these 
pauper countries year by year? [Applause.] 

You know you are asking for the cheapest labor that you can 
get. I do not criticise a man because he hires a hand just as 
cheaply as he can. I see my friend from Georgia [Mr. Ep- 
warps] sitting in front of me. Do you not employ labor as 
cheaply as you can in Georgia? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman seeks to criticise our party 
for not keeping out foreign laborers. Will he explain what the 
difference is between keeping out the laborers themselves and 
keeping out the products of pauper labor? 

Mr. SISSON. The difference is this: That where one man 
is engaged in a manufacture of one particular article or line 
of articles there are thousands of consumers that are pur- 
chasing it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is not an answer. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; it does answer your question, because if 
you are the friend of labor you want to give them the highest 
wages first, and then give some protection against the pauper 
labor of Europe. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am in favor of keeping both out. 

Mr. SISSON. You are continually clamoring here that you 
are giving protection to American labor. You give the same 
protection to American labor that the bird of prey gives to the 
dove. You wring from the laborer every dollar that you can, 
in order that you may put it into the coffers of the already too 
rich institutions of this country. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I believe the gentleman said he was in 
favor of free lumber. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; I am in favor of free lumber. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I believe your contention is that the tariff 
is added to the price of the article, and therefore if you take 
the tariff off of the lumber, it takes that much off the price 
of the lumber, and therefore it takes that much out of the 
wages of the laborers who are employed in that industry. 
Now, how can the gentleman explain? 

Mr. SISSON. In the first place, I do not know, if you were 
to take the $2 off of lumber, that it would materially reduce 
the price of lumber, because I believe that the lumber trust 
and the retail dealers’ association may be able to control the 
price, anyway, but I am willing to try it and give them a tilt. 
Are you? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am not. I want lumber protected. 

Mr. SISSON. Now, I want to show you that the great trou- 
ble with this party in power is not the fact that they have not 
had enough revenue. They have had more revenue to run 
this Government with than any other party had had in years; 
and when you look at the enormous expenses of running this 
Government, it is startling. If I can lay my hand on a memo- 
randum I had here among my numerous papers, I will give you 
the figures. 

I thought at first some of the Republicans around me had 
taken the paper. It is the first thing they have ever failed to 
take when it was in sight. [Laughter.] My friend LANGLEY 
comes from Kentucky, and he is pretty close to the border line. 
I suppose he has enough good genuine Democracy in him not to 
allow him to take everything. Now, I ask you to listen to these 
figures and carry them home. I do earnestly trust that my 
good Republican friend from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] will lay 
these figures to his soul, and that he may ponder them this 
night, remembering that— 

While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return. 

[Laughter.] . 

Mr. HEFLIN. In the confusion a moment ago, I understood 
the gentleman from Mississippi to say to the gentleman from 
Kentucky that he was willing to have all the hindrances re- 
moved from the sale of lumber, and to let the law of supply and 
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demand regulate the price, and the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. LaNatey] said he was not. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, in reply to my friend from 
Alabama, I have no hesitancy in saying that I am unwilling to 
have the present tariff removed from lumber. If my friend 
[Mr. Sisson] will give me the time, I want to say that the 
reason I am unwilling to have that tariff removed from lumber 
is that I believe in the American doctrine of protection to 
American industries and American labor, and I am glad to have 
this opportunity to say that. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

I do not believe the duty on lumber ought to be reduced to 
$1. Instead of that, I should like to have it increased if I 
could, 

A MEMBER. What about free hides? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Iam opposed to free trade in anything that 
we produce. I am in favor of protection to every American 
industry. 

Mr. SISSON. I must decline to yield further. I like to be 
courteous, but time is very precious. Do you know I am some- 
what amused to see how a Republican, when you get him into a 
tight hole on this proposition, wiggles, twists, and squirms. 
Now you see him, and now you don’t.” It is the little three- 
shell game. Where is the ball? And when the American peo- 
ple try to find it, it always turns out that it is not there, 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will my friend yield to me just a moment? 
I will ask him, Is he, as a Democrat, opposed to the principle 
of protection, and is he opposed to the protection of the lumber 
industry? There has been some question down in my section 
of Kentucky as to whether Democracy is in favor of protecting 
lumber or not. I am glad to have this opportunity to put the 
gentleman and his party on record on that question. 

Mr. SISSON. I will go on record with all my heart by saying 
I am opposed to protection on anything. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am in favor of it on everything, and there- 
fore I disagree with the gentleman. [Applause on the Republi- 
can side.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman permit me to 
ask a question of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman from Kentucky 
says that he is ardently in favor of protection. I would like to 
ask him if he is in favor of more tax on whisky and beer? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I certainly am; and if I have the oppor- 
tunity I will vote for a tax of $2 on beer and a higher tax on 
whisky, instead of any tax on tea and coffee. [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Now. gentlemen, I want to get back and show 
my good friend how much he and his party have been spending 
here lately. I know he and they do not want to hear it. You 
know I have heard the Republican party praise itself as being 
the only business party. They put their thumbs in their vest 
holes and look at us with a smooth and polite and suave man- 
ner, and say, “ We are the business people of this country.” 

Let us see now what sort of people you have been in the past 
year. I always thought that a good business man was a man 
that would always spend the least amount of money and get the 
best results. I have thought that, when I employed a man to 
manage an industry for me and he ran the industry into the 
ground and left my treasury in a bad fix, it was bad manage- 
ment. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. That is because you are a 
Democrat, and do not-want to pay the laborer fair wages for 
his work. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SISSON. My dear sir, you are not now discussing the 
proposition Jam on. Iam going to show you that you have been 
complaining that you did not have enough revenue. I am go- 
ing to show you that in the last five years you have had more 
than has ever been collected in any five years during the his- 
tory of the Government. Listen. ‘The last five years of the 
Roosevelt administration cost this Government $2,950,000,000. 
The five years of Lincoln's administration cost this Government 

2,604,000,000, and Lincoln fought the civil war; and the last 
year, 1865, the expenses were over $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Will the gentleman please give the 
expenses of the last year of Andrew Jackson’s administration? 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. SISSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Here they are. è 

Mr. SISSON. I am afraid to take Republican figu 
[Laughter.] Here are the figures, and I want to say now that 
they are about one-fifth as much per capita as they were under 
ithe Roosevelt administration. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 


Now, listen. The last five years of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, as I stated a moment ago, cost this Government $2,950,- 
000,000, while the five years including McKinley's administra- 
tion cost $2,253,000,000, or $697,000,000 more under the Roosevelt 
administration than it cost under Mr. McKinley, and McKinley 
fought the Spanish war. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. If the gentleman will pardon 
me, that reminds me of the State in which I live, West Virginia. 
Under a Democratic administration the expenses of that State 
were about half of what they are at present, but under the Demo- 
cratic administration we did not have any public institutions, 
we did not have any public schools, we had only four months 
term of schools, and now we have eight months. We have the 
best normal schools in the South, all under Republican admin- 
istration. 

Republicans spend money, but the people get value received. 

Mr. SISSON. My dear friend, that may be true, but it must 
have come from the association of West Virginia in this House 
with national extravagance of the Republican party. [Laugh- 
ter.] In my country we do not have that sort of Democrats, 
because we believe we run an economical government, and we 
do it, and get good results. I know these figures hurt, but they 
were made necessary by your party. 

Now, then, gentlemen, I must be getting along, for I only want 
to detain the committee a moment or two longer. If I had not 
been interrupted you would have been relieved some time ago 
of this dissertation. I want to show you how you have in- 
creased the fixed expenses of running the Government and let 
you answer before the American people. 

In 1880 the expenses of running the Government were 
$255,618,541.91. Ten years after that it had increased to 
$842,811,448.40. 

That is an increase of about $87,000,000, just about in pro- 
portion with the increase of the population. 

In 1890 the expenses were as I stated a moment ago. In 
1900, $497,000,000, an increase of $154,000,000, and, mark you, 
the Spanish-American war was fought then. 

But let us see how the last five years of Republicanism com- 
pares with that, a time of profound peace. 

In 1908 what did we spend? Six hundred and ninety million 
eighteen thousand nine hundred and forty dollars and ten cents, 
or deducting excess of interest on bonds, more than three times 
as much as was spent twenty-eight years ago. The above does 
not include special appropriations, but only fixed expenses upon 
the Government. If you include all appropriations during the 
last two years of Roosevelt's administration, it runs up to over 
one billion annually, At that ratio where will you be the next 
five years? Is there any wonder that the bread line is on the 
increase? Is there any wonder that your Treasury is found 
wanting? Is there any wonder that there was a panic during 
the last two years? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. ANDRUS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRUS. What year was that? 

Mr. SISSON. In 1908. 

Mr. ANDRUS. But the gentleman spoke of 1900 a few 
moments ago. 

Mr. SISSON. I can not yield further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANDRUS. My statement is this: That the gentleman 
stated the expenses of the Government for the year 1900 as 
six hundred and ninety-odd millions of dollars. 

Mr. SISSON. No; $690,000,000 for 1908, including net ordi- 
nary disbursements and interest on public debt and premiums, 

Mr. ANDRUS. That is, $64,000,000 in excess of what the 
reports state. 

Mr. SISSON. Not if the statement I hold in my hand from 
the Secretary of the Treasury is correct. 

Before I close, I want to call the attention of the committee 
to this amendment, which I want to offer to this bill if I am 
permitted, and it is this: 

Amend by inserting after section 38 the following section, to be 
numbered 39: 

„(a) That there shall be paid a tax of $2 on each deadly weapon 
manufactured and sold or stored in any warehouse, factory, store- 
house, or any other place for sale within the United States, T what- 
ever name such deadly weapon may be called. 

“(b) That this act shall cover all pistols, dirk knives, bowie knives, 
sword canes, stilettos, brass knuckles, and all other instruments com- 
monly known as ‘ err weapons.” 

“(o) That there shall be T 8 under the direction of, the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the Uni States an adhesive internal- 


revenue stamp in the denomination of $2, to be placed upon all weapons 
taxed under this act, and when any of said —— are. sold or offe 


stamp, 
clude 
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which the stamp is placed upon the weapon, and the stamp shall also 
bear the initials of the corporation, manufacturer, person, or firm 
canceling the same. 


“(d) Any manufacturer, corporation rson, or firm who shall fail or 
refuse to comply with this act by sell g or offering for sale in any 
warehouse, factory, storehouse, or any other place, any of the weapons 
mentioned or included in this act, or intended to be included in this act, 
pi first placing thereon a $2 revenue stamp shall be fined not more 

n $1,000, or imprisonment for not more than six months, or both, 
in the discretion of the court. 

“(e) This act does not apply to any arms of any kind sold to the 
United States Government nor to any State for her state militia.” 

If given an opportunity, I will offer this amendment and ask 
that the duty be taken off of some of the necessities of life, 
for example, from agricultural implements, boots and shoes, or 
some other necessity of life, 

This amendment would require the lawless to pay some of the 
taxes of running this Government. Pistols were made to kill 
men with, dirk knives were made for cowardly fiends, brass 
knuckles for a Bowery bully, and this tax of $2 would bring in 
considerable revenue from this class. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me say that the only 
thing we ask of this House, the only thing we ask of this Goy- 
ernment, is to be treated fairly. Everything on earth that my 
people sell is sold in the open market. We raise more than 
$600,000,000 worth of raw cotton annually, and of that amount 
more than $400,000,000 is sold in the open market, for which 
gold is brought to our shores, and all of this protection that the 
manufacturers of the United States are getting is saddled as an 
extra burden upon my people. 

May we not appeal to you to save us from the robbery of the 
cotton gambler and speculator? Decency demands it. Every 
State has a law against gambling. The gambler is an outlaw 
everywhere except in interstate commerce. Here he plies his 
nefarious business; here he fattens under the protection of the 
laws made by you. 

Will you not help us drive the cotton gambler from the com- 
merce of our great country? This we have the right to ask you 

“to do, for the honor of our common country and for the protec- 
tion of the cotton farmer of the South, 

We furnish from the cotton fields of my section the raw 
material that makes possible a mighty industry in New Eng- 
land. Thousands of belching smokestacks blacken your skies 
to-day which would be cold and lifeless if we failed to make 
this crop of cotton and thousands of homes in New England 
would be desolate. 

May we not ask you to come to our aid and assist us to ex- 
ploit our cotton goods in every land? 

While our crop is large, it is not half what the world needs 
and would buy if you will only give us a fair chance to go after 
business in the foreign markets of the world. 

We do not ask to share in all the disbursements. We do not 
expect that. We have borne our portion of the pension roll and 
we have done it cheerfully, and, in addition to that, out of our 
poverty we have contributed to our own indigent soldiers, and, in 
addition to all that, we have taken care of an almost pauper- 
ized race. We have done that cheerfully. 

I kail from a land whose bosom has been riven with the bolts 
of war, a land of sorrows, a land that has known many griefs; 
a land whose patriotism and devotion to principle and to this 
Union is pure after a test of fiery war and, what is still more, 
the crucible test of oppression and wrong. Out of it all the 
sunny South has emerged the fairest portion of this Union, true 
to her tradifion of honesty and fair dealing. All she asks at 
the hands of this Government is fair treatment. She asks to 
be relieved at least of a portion of this burden which she has 
borne all these years. She has paid her portion of the pensions 
and bas gotten nothing in return. But she has not complained. 
She has cared for her own beloved veterans at her own ex- 
pense, in addition to caring for yours, and she will continue to 
cheerfully care for her own and she will not complain. She has 
built monuments to her own sacred dead at her own expense 
and has paid her portion of the tax to build monuments to the 
herces of the Union, and she has not complained. No! On the 
contrary, when a common enemy shall assail us, she will cheer- 
fully mingle her blood with yours in defense of the common 
country. Her sons will die as bravely and as cheerfully. Her 
daughters are as fair and can sing 5 

My country, tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 
with as much melody and heart as can those of any section of 
this Union. 

With this devotion to our common country, as great as yours 
and certainly more unselfish, because we have carried our 
part of the burden but have not gotton anything in return for 
it, may I not in the name, then, of my people beg of you to re- 
duce the tariff burden? 


We ask at your hands that you give us that sort of schedule 
that will enable the consumers of my section, who sell every- 
thing they sell in the open market, not to continue this burden 
of an average of 45 per cent on everything we buy. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

We ask this simple justice at your hands, and I thank God 
that the time has come when we can strike hands across this 
aisle and those of us who have come on since the strife can look 
at Old Glory and can love it as you do. We fought for it as 
you did, or my ancestors did. In the late war with Spain we 
rallied to the defense of the common flag. Any dishonor there 
is dishonor to me and to my people, and we are willing to go 
with you in defense of the country when it is assailed by a com- 
mon enemy. 

The only thing we appeal to you for is a little simple justice. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr, Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Corr, Speaker pro 
tempore, having resumed the chair, Mr. OLMSTED, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 1488, the tariff bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Then, on motion of Mr, Orastep (at 10 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 5702) to supplement an act en- 
titled “An act to promote the safety of employees and travelers 
upon railroads’’—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 5703) increasing the pen- 
sions of those now receiving or entitled to pensions under the 
acts of Congress approved July 27, 1892, and June 27, 1902—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 5704) to 
establish a fish-cultural station in the State of New Jersey—to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 5705) providing 
for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
at Fulton, Mo.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 5706) to create a com- 
mission to develop sources of revenue outside of taxation, 
through the utilization of the natural resources of the public 
domain—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 5707) for the relief of 
the State of Georgia—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (H. R. 5708) to create in the 
Department of War a roll to be known as the “ Volunteers’ honor 
roll,” and to authorize placing thereon, with half pay, certain 
persons who served in the United States Army, Navy, or Ma- 
rine Corps during the civil war—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 5709) establishing the 
8 national military park—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5710) to appropriate the sum of $605,- 
756.51 to reimburse the State of Georgia for the use and occu- 
pation of the Western and Atlantic Railroad during the year 
1865 by the military authorities of the United States, for moneys 
belonging to said State collected by said military authorities 
during said period and not heretofore repaid to said State, and 
for interest improperly collected from the management of said 
Western and Atlantic Railroad during the years 1866, 1867, and 
1868—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5711) to establish at Atlanta, Ga., a sub- 
treasury—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5712) to provide a site and erect a public 
building in Fairburn, Ga.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5713) to provide a site and erect a public 
building in Conyers, Ga.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5714) to provide a site and erect a public 
building in Jonesboro, Ga.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5715) to provide a site and erect a public 
building in Decatur, Ga.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5716) to provide a site and erect a public 


building in Douglasville, Ga.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5717) to provide a site and erect a public 
building in Covington, Ga.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5718) to provide a site and erect a public 
building in Monroe, Ga.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5719) to reimburse the State of Georgia 
money advanced in removal of the Creek and Cherokee In- 
dians—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GRANT: A bill (H. R. 5720) to establish a fish 
hatchery in the Tenth Congressional District of North Caro- 
lina—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MAYS: A bill (H. R. 5878) to provide for the survey 
of St. Andrews Bay, Florida—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5879) to provide for the survey of Apalachi- 
cola Bay, Florida—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 5880) fixing the salary of 
Members of Congress and Delegates—to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

By Mr. AMES: A bill (H. R. 5881) to regulate the business 
of insurance within the District of Columbia—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 5882) requiring 
any citizen of a foreign country who may apply for a copyright 
registration or for letters patent from the United States for an 
invention to pay to the United States for such copyright or 
patent the same amount of fees and be subject to the same laws, 
rules, and regulations relating to the registration of copyrights 
and the issuance of letters patent, and relating to the issuance 
and maintenance of copyrights and letters patent as the Govern- 
ment of such foreign country exacts by its laws and regulations 
from citizens of the United States in such cases—to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 41) to 
increase and popularize the use of cotton materials in the 
United States by directing the executive departments to pur- 
chase same in preference to foreign materials, and by request- 
ing companies, firms, and individuals to make purchases with 
the same object in view—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
42) setting aside certain lands within the Mescalero Indian 
Tteservation in New Mexico for the use of the Indians thereon, 
and providing for the sale of the residue of the lands therein 
for the benefit of said tribe of Indians—to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Resolution (H. Res. 46) 
that the next State to be admitted to the Union shall be called 
Lincoln—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. PRAY: Memorial of the legislature of Montana, pray- 
ing for the improvement of the Missouri River, the Yellowstone 
River, and the Red River of the North—to the Committee on 
Rivers und Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Montana, recommending 
the establishment of a new division of the Railway Mail Service, 
to include the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana, and the Territory of Alaska, to be designated as Division 
No. 18—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Montana, recommending 
the donation of 150,000 acres ef public land to the state peni- 
tentiary of Montana, 150,000 acres in aid and on account of the 
state insane asylum, and 150,000 acres in aid and on account of 
the state orphan's home—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Montana, praying for 
legislation providing for a reclassification of all the mineral 
lands of the State of Montana within the Northern Pacific land 
grant—to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: A bill (H. R. 5721) 
granting an increase of pension to John Rupert—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 5722) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph M. Lightell—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5723) granting an increase of pension to 
Ary R. Gardner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5724) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Hupp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 5725) for the relief of the 
8 of Harris Barnes, deceased—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 5726) granting a pension to 
Frank A. Howell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5727) granting an increase of pension to 
Ernest G. Lee—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: A bill (H. R. 5728) for the relief of the 
rt of Dorothy Davis, deceased—to the Committee on War 

8. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5729) for the relief of the estate of Naney 
W. Estes—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: A bill (H. R. 5730) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Webber—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 5781) granting an increase 
of pension to George K. Fairman—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5732) granting a pension to Robert Wet- 
more Lee—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 5733) granting an increase of 
2 to George Hutson—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (H. R. 5784) granting a pension 
to Leonard E. Fowler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5785) granting a pension to Alma C. 
Maxey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5736) granting a pension to Otto Gimm—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5787) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Steinhauser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5738) granting an increase of pension to 
William Ballard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5789) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Herring—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 5740) granting an increase 
of pension to George H. Young—to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5741) granting an increase of pension to 
Clarissa A, Welden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5742) granting an increase of pension to 
Antoinette A. Ripley—to the Committee on Invalid, Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 5743) grant- 
ing a pension to Hugh Morgan—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5744) granting a pension to George 
Thnath—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5745) granting a pension to William 
Haley—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5746) granting a pension to Mary Ann 
Farnley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5747) granting a pension to Maria Yorks- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5748) granting a pension to Marie 
Fraser—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5749) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Buhr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5750) granting a pension to Michael J. 
Tully—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 5751) granting a pension to Sweeting 
Miles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5752) granting an increase of pension to 
Eugene L. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5753) granting an increase of pension to 
James Emmens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5754) granting an increase of pension to 
Lineoln W. Joscelyn—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5755) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5756) granting an increase of pension to 
Whitfield H. Lance—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5757) to remove the charge of desertion 
now existing on the records of the War Department against 
Charles Sansome—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5758) to remove the charge of desertion 
now existing on the records of the Navy Department against 
Charles Berry—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 5759) granting a pen- 
sion to Robert E. Brown—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5760) granting an increase of pension to 
Madison C. Stayes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 5761) to cor- 
rect the military record of Robert S. Brown—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5762) to correct the military record of Ed- 
ward Johnston—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5763) to correct the military record of L. 
Metze—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAMB: A bill (H. R. 5764) for the relief of J. B. 
Chandler and D. B. Cox—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5765) for the relief of James T. Caldwell— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5766) for the relief of William M. Mantlo— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5767) granting a pension to Isidore 
Cohen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5768) for the relief of J. N. Whittaker— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5769) for the relief of the personal repre- 
sentative of the estate of Alexander Myers, deceased—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5770) for the relief of the trustees of the 
Olive Branch Christian Church, of James City County, Va.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LENROOT: A bill (H. R. 5771) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin S. Kipp—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 5772) for the relief of 
Charles L. Bradwell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5773) for the relief of Ambrose Chewing— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5774) for the relief of Mrs. Susanna M. 
Clay—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5775) for the relief of Joseph H. Davis to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5776) for the relief of Elsas, May & Co.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5777) for the relief of Mrs. Emily Evans— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5778) for the relief of William Ellis—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5779) for the relief of Samuel I. Gustin—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5780) for the relief of Edman Green—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5781) for the relief of Jane Holbrook—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5782) for the relief of George P. Howard— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5783) for the relief of W. R. Harris—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5784) for the relief of Joseph Lambert—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5785) for the relief of George W. Symmes— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5786) for relief of Walter Wadsworth— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5787) for the relief of Andrew J. Wells— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5788) for the relief of Micajah Rasbury— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5789) for the relief of Honora Ryan—to the 
Committee on mr Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5790) for the relief of George T. Reeves— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5791) for the relief of Mrs. Sarah E. 
Youngblood—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5792) for the relief of Mark Miller—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5793) for the relief of Mrs. S. B. Law- 
rence—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5794) for the relief of James A. Kennedy— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5795) for the relief of J. W. McConnell— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5796) for the relief of Ahijah Macy—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5797) for the relief of the Christian 
Church of Atlanta, Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5798) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tive of James Doyle—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5799) for the relief of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Female Institute—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5800) for the relief of the Georgia Rail- 
road and Banking Company—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5801) for the relief of Lucy Reese, ad- 
ministratrix of the estate of John N. Swift, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5802) for the relief of the St. Lukes 
Protestant Episcopal Church, of Atlanta, Ga.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5803) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Alexander L. Williams, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5804) for the relief of the Masonic Hall 
Company, of Atlanta, Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5805) for the relief of N. C. Fears, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of W. S. Fears, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5806) for the relief of the heirs of Green- 
berry Backus, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5807) for the relief of the heirs of John C. 
Bowden, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5808) for the relief of the heirs of Seaborn 
J. Burk, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5809) for the relief of the heirs of Henry 
Bennett, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5810) for the relief of the heirs of Benja- 
min F. Crowley, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5811) for the relief of the heirs of Carr 
Cox—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5812) for the relief of the heirs of Cor- 
nelius P. Cassin—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5813) for the relief of the heirs of James 
Freeman—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also a bill (H. R. 5814) for the relief of the heirs of Lydia 
Golasby, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5815) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
and John Hollis—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5816) for the relief of the heirs of William 
H. Harvill, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5817) for the relief of the heirs of Nancy 

deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5818) for the relief of the heirs of Blueford 
D. Smith—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5819) for the relief of the heirs of Elizabeth 
Smith—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5820) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Sheppard—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5821) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Wilmoth, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5822) for the relief of the heirs of Robert 
Young Rodgers, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5823) for the relief of heirs of ©. E. 
Rosser, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5824) for the relief of the heirs of James 
Peek, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5825) for the relief of the heirs of A. K. 
Tribble, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5826) for the relief of the heirs of Larkin 
Nash, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5827) for the relief of the heirs of Gideon 
F. Mann, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5828) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. 
Ellen McAllister, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5829) for the relief of the heirs of Ander- 
son Mayfield, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5830) for the relief of the heirs of Wil- 
liam Markham, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5831) for the relief of the heirs of Elisha 
Mashburn, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5832) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
W. McArthor, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5833) for the relief of the heirs of John 
M. King, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5834) for the relief of the heirs of Wil- 
liam Kile, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5885) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
Banks, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5836) for the relief of estate of Margaret 

deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5837) for the relief of the estate of Samuel 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5888) for the relief of the estate of James 
A. Gregory—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5839) for the relief of the estate of John J. 
Hart—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5840) for the relief of the estate of Solo- 
mon Landis, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5841) for the relief of the estate of James 
A. Stewart—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5842) for relief of estate of Willis Ram- 
sey—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5843) for the relief of the estate of John 
M. Nace, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5844) for the relief of the estate of Daniel 
B. Ladd, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5845) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of A. G. McDonald, administrator of 
Robert H. Green, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5846) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of G. W. Aycock, administrator of 
the estate of Reddick Aycock—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5847) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Leopold Bickart—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5848) to amend records of the War De- 
partment—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5849) to amend the records of the War 
Department—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5850) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay the claim of Mrs. Mattie Stewart Glover and 
Mrs. Katherine Stewart Ruse, the heirs at law and only legal 
representatives of the late William Stewart, of Mobile, Ala.— 
to the Committee on War Claims, , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5851) for extra compensation to Capt. 
John Stewart—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 5852) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha D. Bryson—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5853) granting a 
pension to Lafayette Higginbotham—to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER: A bill (H. R. 5854) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Charles Stevens—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5855) granting an increase of pension to 
David G. Williamson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5856) granting an increase of pension to 
Emilius F. Kemmerer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5857) granting an increase of pension to 
H. Vandewater—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5858) granting an increase of pension 
Evan Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5859) granting an increase of pension 
Jacob E. Dreibelbies—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5860) granting an increase of pension 
Simeon Flory—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5861) granting an increase of pension 
Theodore Brodt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5862) granting an increase of pension 
Jacob Hawk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5863) granting an increase of pension 
William H. Nevil—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5864) granting an increase of pension to 
Emanuel Kresge—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5865) granting a restoration of pension to 
Henry Hoffner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 5866) to correct the military 
record of John Lynch—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REID: A bill (H. R. 5867) for the relief of W. H. 
Hicks, administrator of the estate of John Diehl, deceased—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 5868) for the relief of 
Samuel B. Ried—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5869) for the relief of W. W. Carey—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5870) for the relief of the heirs of Elias 
E. Blackburn, late marshal of the northern district of Florida— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5871) to correct the record of William 
Henry Beehler, commodore, United States Navy, and to place 
him on the retired list, United States Navy, with the rank of 
rear-admiral—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 5872) granting an increase 
of pension to Joal F. Terry—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


to 
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By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 5873) granting 
an increase of pension to Elliott C. Wager—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 5874) 
granting a pension to William L. Carlton—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 5875) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Matthew Corbitt—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5876) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Clayton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5877) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Baughman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of W. F, Piper, of Mansfield, 
Ohio, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Ary R. Gardner— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia: Petition of 84 citizens of 
Macon, Ga., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BOEHNE: Petition of H. G. Weber and other citizens, 
of Evansville, and Carl F. Weisbrod and other citizens, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of Joseph H. Wood, of Hulls 
Cove, Me., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of Coatsyille Council, No. 421, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, favoring an Asiatic 
exclusion law against all Asiatics other than merchants, tray- 
elers, and students—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of James E. Morris & Co., of New 
York, relative to the following from the New York Journal of 
Commerce: “ Withdrawal from bonded warehouses, free of 
duty and taxes, of domestic articles subject to internal-reyenue 
tax and foreign articles subject to customs duties which are 
used as ship’s stores on the high seas by vessels clearing for 
foreign ports; also allowance of drawbacks on articles of do- 
mestie manufacture made in whole or in part from dutiable 
materials, when consumed as ship's stores on the high seas“ 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Lithographers’ International Protective and 
Beneficial Association, fayoring an adjustment or equalization 
of rates to bring the specific duty to a uniform ad valorem 
equalization to conform with amendments as submitted to the 
ae and Means Committee—to the Committee on Ways and 

euns. 

Also, petition of William J. Monaghan, of Brooklyn, N. V., 
favoring an increase of duty on wall paper—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, ; 

Also, petition of Business Men’s Association of Norwalk, 
Conn., against reduction of tariff on print paper—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Edward & John Burke (Limited), of New 
York City, favoring provision in new tariff bill where duty is 
specific to allow drawback on the container when in whole or 
part of American manufacture—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COOK: Petition of employees of the Jarden Litho- 
graphing Company, favoring increase of duty on lithographic 
products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Workingmen's Protective Tariff League, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., indorsing the hosiery schedule of the Payne 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: Petition of Coaldale Council, No. 22, 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics, favoring Asiatic 
exclusion law that shall be effective against all Asiatics save 
merchants, students, and travelers—to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of Sweetland Grange, Muscatine 
County, Iowa, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DODDS: Petition of citizens of the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Michigan, against a duty on tea and coffee— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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Also, petition of retail dealers in maufactured tobacco of 
Elk Rapids, Mich., favoring a higher duty on manufactured 
tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of 
Watertown, N. X., against reduction in the existing tariff on 
print paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, against reduction of duty on barley—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Paper to accompany bill for re- 
lief of John W. Hughes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petitions of citizens of Newport, Millers- 
town, Mount Union, Lewistown, and Saltillo, Pa., favoring re- 
peal of duty on hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of citizens of the Eleventh Con- 
gressional District of New York, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Seggerman Brothers, of New 
York City, against increase of tariff on chicory—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of C. H. Ronne, of Chicago, Ill., favoring reduc- 
tion of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Germania Importing Company, of New York, 
for maintenance of present rate of duty on paper at 25 per cent 
ad valorem—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of George Hudson— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Max Lowenthal & Bro., of Rochester, N. Y., 
relative to the tariff on wool—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Charles Gilbert Hawley, of Chicago, against 
proposed tariff on patents, etc., as set forth in section 41 of the 
Payne tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, against reduction on lumber and its products— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: Petition of Chicago (III.) Lodge, No. 4, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, fayoring a reserve for 
the American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Eighth Congressional District 
of Illinois, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of lithographic workmen, favoring an increased 
duty over the Dingley tariff on lithographic products—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Pasteur Vaccine Company (Limited), against 
a duty on biological products—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of executive committee of Woman's Board of 
Missions of the Interior, of the Congregational denomination, of 
16 States, against proposed increased tariff on hosiery, gloves, 
and linens in the Payne tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Petition of residents of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Michigan, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of San 
Diego County, Cal, favoring a line of freight and passenger 
steamers touching at all principal ports on the Pacific coast and 
connecting at Panama with the Panama Railway—to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of citizens of San Francisco and citizens of San 
Jose, Cal., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: Petition of John C. McCombs and 
others, for the bill granting badges to all soldiers of the civil 
and Spanish wars—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Seventh Iowa Congressional 
District, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Samuel O, Tungate, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petition of 211 citizens of Apollo, Big 
Run, Falls Creek, and Reynoldsville, all in the Twenty-seventh 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, favoring repeal of duty 
on hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of American Plate Glass Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, favoring an increase of duty on plate glass—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of citizens of Chicago, against a duty 
on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of citizens of the Second Congressional District 
of Illinois, against a tariff on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OLCOTT: Petition of citizens of the Fifteenth Con- 
gressional District of New York, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of Enterprise Grange, No. 597, Oak 
Corners, Ontario County, N. Y., favoring a general parcels 
post—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PARSONS: Petition of citizens of the Thirteenth 
Congressional District of New York, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of lithographic laborers of the Thirteenth Con- 
gressional District of New York, against reduction of the tariff 
on lithographic products—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. PRAY: Petition of Symons Dry Goods Company and 
other business firms of Butte, Mont., against an amendment to 
the glove schedule proposed by the Glove Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John Neubert and others, against a duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REEDER: Petition of mine workers, for a tariff on 
crude oil—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of J. C. Shepard and 
40 others, of Genesee County, Mich., favoring amendment to the 
Constitution allowing women to vote—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: Petition of Jacksonville (Fla.) Board 
of Trade, against reduction of duty on lumber—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of citizens of Mirage, 
Aspen, and Florence, all in the State of Colorado, against a 
duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: Petition of citizens of Columbus, 
Ohio, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Scheiffel Shoe Manufacturing Company 
and other petitioners, for removal of duty on hides—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Dunn, Tift & Co., and other citizens of 
Columbus, Ohio, against the glove schedule of the Payne bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Fred Wright and other citizens of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Columbus Lithographing Company, Walter 
G. Sulzer and other citizens of Columbus, and J. Luther Hughes 
and other citizens of Ohio, for a higher duty on all lithographic 
products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WANGER: Petition of C. W. Lessig, sr., and 24 other 
resigents of Pottstown, Montgomery County, Pa., for the re- 
moval of the duty on raw hides—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, protest of American manufacturers of plate glass, 
against the reduction in rates of duty upon imports of plate 
glass—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Cattle Raisers’ Association 
of Texas in thirty-third annual convention assembled in Fort 
Worth, Tex., March 18, 1909, urging that the tariff on hides 
and cattle be retained and that reciprocal trade agreements be 
established with foreign countries, whereby our surplus of cattle 
and meat products will find a ready market in such countries— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of Mrs. Lewis T. Rhoads, of Mont Clare, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., and 14 other residents of that locality, 
against the imposition of any duty or tax on teas or coffees by. 
Congress—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Pennsylvania Free Hide 
League, assembled at Harrisburg, Pa., March 23, 1909, request- 
ing Congress to restore hides to the free list—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: Petition of G. E. Darby 
and 186 other residents of the Fifteenth Congressional District 
of Pennsylvania, for free hides—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of David R. Evans and 42 others, of Blossburg, 
Pa., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Lock Haven (Pa.) Lodge, No. 182, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, favoring the preservation of the 
American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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Also, petition of H. L. Berger and 22 others, of Muncy, Pa., 
for removal of duty on hides—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 929, United Mine Workers 
of America, of Oglesby, Ill., against decision of Judge Wright in 
relation to Samuel Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Schwarzenbach Brewing Company, of Gale- 
ton, Pa., for removal of duty from Canadian barley—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Petition of Mercer County 
local Socialist party, of Trenton, N. J., for abrogation of treaty 
with Russia—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Trenton (N. J.) Lodge, No. 105, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, for a reserve in Wyoming for the 
American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of citizens of Clinton, N. J., against parcels- 
post and postal sayings bank legislation—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuespay, March 30, 1909. 


The House met at 10 o'clock a. m., and was called to order by 
Mr. Browning, its Chief Clerk, who read the following letter: 


I hereby designate Hon. JaMEs B. PERKINS, of New York, as 
Speaker pro tempore. 


J. G. Cannon, Speaker. 

SPEAKER’s ROOM. 

Mr. PERKINS assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore and 
called the House to order. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

THE TARIFF. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1438. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, Mr. OLMSTED in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] expected to be heard this morn- 
ing, but is unable to be present. The Chair will, for the con- 
venience of Members, state he will recognize first the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Cox] for thirty minutes, then the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Huemes] for thirty minutes, then Mr. BATES, 
followed by Mr. VREELAND, of New York. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Cox] is recognized for thirty minutes. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, in going into a discussion 
of this subject I speak as the representative of a district which 
not only produces but exports more manufactured goods than 
any district in America. The third Ohio district within its his- 
tory, in the persons of Gen. Robert Schenck and Lewis D. 
Campbell, has twice supplied the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, a distinction enjoyed by no other district; so 
that beyond commercial considerations it has always taken a 
keen interest in the affairs of the tariff. I believe it is entirely 
worthy of remark that this industrial center has not been a 
part of the attempted misrepresentations in the tariff hearings 
befcre the Committee on Ways and Means. I am sure that I 
speak entirely within the truth when I assert that not one man- 
ufacturer from this very important industrial scene has asked 
for a schedule or a set of schedules in his own behalf at the 
expense of the great American consumer. Our vast industrial 
concerns not only feel secure against foreign invasion, but, 
gentlemen, they stand ready to beat any foreign competitor 
upon his own soil if this Government will give them half a 
chance. The reason for this primarily is that we have reached 
an uncommon development in the manufacturing art, and inas- 
much as it is fair to assume that newer industrial centers will 
in time attain this same status, then it is entirely proper that 
certain of our conditions as affected by the tariff should be 
cited as a warning to every industrial community in this coun- 
try. I desire, therefore, to ask the Clerk to read the following 
letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Tun Davis SEWING MACHINE Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A., March 25, 1909. 
Hon. James M. Cox, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sin: In reply to your telegram, we beg leave to advise you that 
on account of Germany morang uoe the most-favored-nation clause 
with other foreign countries, t country is in a better position to 
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manufacture and ship sewing 
France, and the other continental countries at about one-half the tar 
that is imposed — —— the American products in this line. 

r: 


machines and bicycles into Russ! 


If your hono 


e body could see its way clear to reduce the tariff 
on sewing machines and bicycles to about 20 


per cent, instead of 45 
per cent, we would then be in a position where our foreign trade could 
go to their countries and ask for a reduction on American-made prod- 
ucts in this line. Otherwise, we are going to be 3 to give up 
our foreign business entirely or lish factories in Germany and 
Russia, and bly France. If we do this, it will decrease our workin, 
force in this country over one-third, and eventually probably one-half, 
as we are making strenuous efforts to build up a la fore} trade, 
and if our Government is not going to stand back of us and help us 
to take care of it, 2 us as good a position as Germany 
is in, we are going to forced to do one of the above-mentioned things, 
We have been urgently solicited for the past five years by our customers 
in France and Germany to establish a factory in those countries, and 
we have had under consideration the building of a factory in Germany, 
but have lived in hopes that our Government would do something to 
relieve the situation; consequently, we have been waiting to see what 
would be done by the present administration. By building a factory in 
portman J we can reach the other countries on the same basis that our 
competitors are reaching them, and that would relieve the situation 
just that much. 

The Singer Sewing Machine Company have established factories in 
Canada, 9 Germany, and Russia, much to the detriment of the 
workingmen of country, which would all have been obviated had 
we doing business with the other countries as one of the most 
favored nations. 

Thanking you for taking up this question with us, and hoping that 
22 will be able to induce your co-Members to relieve this situation, we 


to 5 
Yours, v. tfull 
seit ta * THe Davis Sewinc MACHINE Co,, 
F. T. HUFFMAN, President. 


Mr. COX of Ohio. Gentlemen, that concern employs 3,000 
skilled workmen. It turns out 600 sewing machines and 200 
bicycles every day, and it is the largest independent sewing- 
machine factory in the world, and likewise the largest inde- 
pendent bicycle concern in the world. This factory has asked 
the Committee on Ways and Means to reduce the tariff on its 
finished products—sewing machines and bicycles—but the re- 
quest has not been heeded. And now I ask, not in defiance, but 
in most respectful inquiry of the framers and the advocates of 
this bill, that they point out a single provision within it which 
will reach this very situation described in that letter, namely, 
that under the present intolerable conditions of the prohibitory 
tariff they will be compelled to establish factories abroad, and 
thus divide and disintegrate this large industrial concern in 
Ohio. You have in the construction of this bill abrogated the 
right to make trade agreements. The State Department has the 
inherent right under the Constitution to make treaties; but if a 
reciprocity treaty disturbs a single tariff schedule, then it must 
come to Congress. You have insisted that your minimum and 
your maximum arrangement would so regulate the industrial 
affairs as between this country and foreign countries as would 
well conserve our industrial institutions. I now ask you to 
show me wherein your maximum and minimum arrangement 
will provide for the very situation which is so eloquently pointed 
out by this large industrial concern from the Miami Valley, in 
Ohio. 

If it fails in this, then is it not entirely fair to assume that 
it is absolutely impractical? Gentlemen, you from the dis- 
tricts of vested interests, which know nothing of the wide 
commerce of the world, will understand within a very few years 
that your maximum and minimum arrangement is not worth 
the paper that it is written on. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] If it fails in this, it will fail generally, because in the 
large affairs of commerce this is bound to be a very common 
occurrence. You are going to find that in matters of world- 
wide industry there must be brought to the situation the human 
agency of negotiation and compromise. An “automatic,” 
mechanical legislative device will not reach. And in this con- 
nection I want to read from another large concern in our part 
of the country—the Computing Scale Company, of Dayton—the 
following: 

Our product is not greatly affected by an import tariff. I refer now 
to the finished product. It is, however, somewhat affected by import 
duty on raw material of several kinds, and with two exceptions this 
import duty cuts little figure, elther one way or the other, in our 
product. 

* * * * * * 


* * 

The writer, who has personally conducted the extension of our trade 
into all foreign countries, has been forced to the conclusion that the 
high-tariff wall surrounding our own counu has been considered a 
very important factor to be overcome by the officials whose duty it was 
to consider the acceptance of our goods In those countries. I think the 
same condition exists, in a great measure, with respect to many food 

roducts that are imported into foreign countries. This prejudice, 
8 we have not found to extend to the tradesmen generally; it 
might occasionally, but not to a sufficient amount to consider at all 
seriously. 

That is to say, the fact that our country has the reputation in all 
countries abroad of being one of high protection, and in many in- 
stances a prohibitive tariff, creates, according to my observation, a 

rejudice against us, and where it is possible to do so prevents the 
[ntroduction of American g into those countries. It matters not 
so much the particular kind of goods, or the tariff having a bearing 
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on such particular kind of goods, but it is the Bae ng reputation of 
e 


G00 A ⅛˙ of Aumertews genie: 
e 0 even O 
3 is within thelr power to Savent it, into their country. 

This concern, gentlemen, works close to 1,000 men, and by rea- 
son of their ingenuity and the concern having developed a 
high-class system of salesmanship, it has been introducing its 
wares in all parts of the world. These two plants are in the 
busiest industrial center on earth, covering acres of ground, 
and they represent vast sums in investment besides the welfare 
of thousands of human units in our industrial life. 

And now I ask the gentlemen on that side of the Chamber 
what becomes of your protection to American capital and to 
American workmen? In working out the problem which has 
been disclosed by these two letters, we will find that the tariff 
question after all resolves itself into the simple plan described 
and advocated by Thomas Jefferson himself, that we should 
receive into our country upon the most advantageous terms 
possible the products which we need from abroad, and those 
foreign countries should give a like concession with respect to 
American products which have a market in those parts. 

Now, approaching the tariff bill proper—and I can assure 
this House, which I presume is much wearied already by tariff 
debate, that I do not intend an academic discussion of this 
subject—let us briefly view the situation. In reading the 
tariff platforms of the Republican party from 1884 until 1904, 
twenty years, you do not find the word “revenue” forming a 
part of a party pledge, promise. or creed. The ringing note is 
protection. Now we find our Republican friends coming into 
this House and reporting a tariff scheme in which the dominant 
idea is revenue. We have only to read the speech of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne] himself to clearly see that 
the feature of revenue is dominant in his mind. In fact, gen- 
tlemen, after sitting here and listening to the speeches from the 
other side of the Chamber for many days, I have not yet heard 
one nursery yarn or rhyme about infant industries. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Here is what Chairman PAYNE has 
to say on revenue, and I believe it clearly indicates that we 
need the money badly: 

The time has come to hunt for more revenue in a tariff bill. 

Further along he says: 

The question of revenue in this bill is a very serious matter. 

Then, in discussing the glove schedule, the gentleman from 
New York said: 

We need the revenue now. 

Mr. JAMES. That is the reason they raised the tariff on 
gloves, I imagine? 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Yes, sir. Is it any wonder, gentlemen, in 
the face of this declaration by the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, that that wise old gentleman from the 
Northwest, “Jim” Hill, should say in the dispatches this 
morning in reply to a reportorial inquiry as to when we would 
haye a recovery of industrial conditions— 

One of the great things that hangs over the country is the enormous 
federal expenditure. 

I inquire now, gentlemen, whether in this change of front 
from protection to revenue some unseemly happening has not 
intervened, some great emergency has not appeared? Explana- 
tion seems to be afforded by the circumstance of a deficiency of 
$150,000,000 in the present fiscal affairs of the Government; a 
continuity of wild finance which has gone on now for several 
years, and which has compelled the word “ revenue” to become 
the ruling phrase in the language of the Republican party. For 
the four years ending 1908 our Government has spent $35,000,- 
000 more than it cost to carry on the four years of civil war; 
and for the four years ending 1905, $235,000,000 more than in 
the previous four years, during which the Spanish war was 
fought. Is it any wonder, gentlemen, that in the face of this 
situation our friends have been driven beyond the method of 
collecting money by customs duties and internal revenue to 
another and a new form of federal revenue known as the in- 
heritance tax?” 

This device in 33 States will bring aboutea double system of 
taxation. Let us inquire whether the gentlemen on the other 
side of the Chamber have come to it as an ethical measure or 
one of necessity. I believe that the words of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] himself are sufficient: 

We believe this the best method of collecting this amount of money— 
$20,000,000. 

So when our Republican friends take the stump and insist 
that they have come to the inheritance-tax idea because it is 
ethical and right, the words of Chairman Payne himself will 
show that they adopt it under the stress of sheer necessity. 
Then we obserye the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
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mittee making the monstrous statement that in making up an 
exhibit of the present financial affairs of the Government there 
is no necessity for counting the $60,000,000 charged off for the 
sinking fund as part of our current expenses. I submit to the 
Members of this House and to the American people whether this 
radical departure from common business form and prudence 
does not clearly index the state of the fiscal affairs of this Gov- 
ernment. There is not a private enterprise on the face of the 


earth which could issue and sell its bonds without a sinking ' 


fund. I do not believe the Standard Oil Company could sell its 
bonds to American investors if a sinking fund were not provided. 

Then the gentleman, in discussing the Panama Canal, stated: 

It has been built for the ages, and the generations to come should 
pay for it. 

If that be true, gentlemen—and I have no disposition to ques- 
tion that theory—then I ask how the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Payne] justifies our present delinquency in meeting the 
bonds of past generations? About the same time I read in a 
New York paper a statement from another member of the Ways 
and Means Committee [Mr. BoUTELL], in which he says: 

There is no necessity in computing our present expenses to take 
into account this $60,000,000. It is necessary to have a large interest- 
bearing debt to take care of the banking interests of the country. 

I have no doubt that the bankers of our country will be both 
interested and surprised to know that they can only keep go- 
ing forward by the Government going backward, and that their 
growth and development are contingent entirely upon the Gov- 
ernment spending more than its income. Gentlemen, if the 
Government were a private enterprise and conducted its affairs 
with such radical disregard for the rules of common business 
sense, it would have been in the hands of a receiver long ago. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Before leaving the question of party platforms, I want to 
have just a word to say about the enunciation of 1884, because 
that is a circumstance of history that deserves to be written 
in letters of gold on the front of this Capitol; in that instance 
the Republican leaders in Congress kept a campaign pledge. It 
stated its purpose in these words: 


We will revise the inequalities in the tariff and reduce the surplus. 


Now, gentlemen, that solemn covenant was kept as between 
them and the American people; and they more than kept their 
promise; because no sooner were they in office than they not 
only reduced the surplus, but they wiped it out of existence. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] Then there 
is another anecdote of history to which the gentleman from 
New York himself adverted. In the brief time allotted to the 
distinguished gentleman from New York, naturally a good many 
things were omitted. [Laughter.] He told you that “ When 
we framed the McKinley bill we had a surplus, and it was un- 
necessary to put a tax upon sugar.” I know that it is an 
inadvertence entirely which accounts for the failure of the 
gentleman to say to this House that this surplus was given to 
the Republicans by the Democratic administration of Grover 
Cleveland. [Applause.] By the way, it was the largest sur- 
plus in history. 

Now, there are other propositions besides the tariff for 
revenue, upon which the parties have agreed by the Republicans 
changing front. A good many years ago that magnificent old 
statesman, the old Koman, Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio, made 
the statement that “the tariff is a tax,” and his political op- 
ponents insisted that he was crazy. It was their contention that 
“ the foreigner pays the tax.” I ask whether it is not signifi- 
cant that this old worn-out, threadbare phrase has not been 
stalking about these floors for the last ten or twelve days? 
[Laughter and applause.] But we are all gratified that both 
parties have agreed that “ the tariff is a tax,” because the people 
can clearly understand that under the stupendous expenses of 
the Government it is they, by direct, indirect, and insidious 
taxes, who are paying the bills, and the matter of responsibility 
ean be very clearly and distinctly placed. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Leaving the feature of revenue and coming to that of revision, 
we find that the Republican declaration in behalf of this latter 
principle is also due to a remarkable change in affairs. For 
years our Republican friends adhered, without qualification or 
reserve, to the idea of protection, and as years went on they did 
not even advance logic in support of that attitude, the American 
people simply being advised that they meant to stand pat. 
Now, if we go into the meaning of this very polite expression 
and endeavor to ascertain from those who know something 
about the game we are told that the man who stands pat has 
the means within his hands to do as he pleases, 

A MEMBER, Not always. 
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Mr. COX of Ohio. If we further follow the thread of infor- 
mation, we are told that the man who continuously stands pat 


has something to do with the deal. [Laughter.] As the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] said the other day, the Repub- 
lican leaders and the Republican convention were so thoroughly 
alarmed by the state of public temper that they promised a re- 
vision, and that they clearly understand the exact feeling of the 
American people is evidenced by this excerpt from the report 
of the majority members of the Committee on Ways and Means: 

In the formation of the bill the committee has had no easy task. 
There has been a popular demand, more or less widespread, for a gen- 
eral cutting of rates. 

So, then, gentlemen, our Republican friends, on pretense, are 
for revision, and we will accept this bill as their conception of 
what tariff revision is; such a revision as conditions warrant 
and public opinion demands. If the bill fails in this require- 
ment, then the Republicans may very properly be charged 
either with bad faith or incompetency, and the slogan can no 
longer be “The tariff must be revised by its friends,” but it 
must be revised by the only party which, on promise and pre- 
tense, has always been for a revision downward. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

The Democracy under the present circumstances is the great 
political party of opposition; but in the present instance I 
sincerely hope that it will not be a party of obstruction, and 
there does not seem to be any indication of that spirit. I trust 
thht by respectful and vigorous contention and debate, but not 
by filibuster, it will seek to procure the adoption of the follow- 
ing amendments: 

First. Free coffee, without any countervailing duty. 

Second. Free tea. 

Third. Free boots and shoes, as well as free hides, 

Fourth. Free lumber. 

Fifth, The repeal of the preferential duty on refined sugar. 

Sixth. The repeal of the countervailing duty on oil. 

Seventh. A constitutional income tax. 

Eighth. Free zinc. 

Ninth. Such a reduction on woolen goods, blankets, and so 
forth, as will wipe out a prohibition of exports, thus supplying 
revenue and bringing the cost of clothing down to equitable 
prices. 

If to these amendments could be joined schedules for the pri- 
mary purpose of revenue, it could be so distributed as to accom- 
plish three things: 

First. Provide a sufficient differential in the labor cost at 
home and abroad. 

Second. Wipe out prohibitory features. i 

Third. Apportion in an equitable way the burdens of taxa- 
tion. 

By so doing, gentlemen, we will have shown due, proper, and 
humane consideration for the great masses of the working 
people at home, who have neither the means nor the opportunity 
to come here and maintain a lobby, to give lavish banquets, or 
to maintain the expense of a systematic propaganda in their 
interest. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have fifteen minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will state that that is not 
n . Under the rule, a gentleman obtaining the floor is 
strictly entitled to an hour, but the Chair has been able to recog- 
nize gentlemen who stated that they desired a shorter time. 
The gentleman is recognized for fifteen minutes more. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. If we fail, gentlemen, in our endeavors 
to accomplish these things, then I say that this scheme of 
finance and economics should be submitted to the American 
people at the earliest possible opportunity, and that it then 
be given a practical demonstration. The administration of 
President Taft will then have been regularly begun. There is a 
good measure of belief that his policies will be contrary to those 
of the Republican leaders. Public opinion in the future, based 
upon the results and operation of this bill, will either be con- 
firmatory of that idea or it will be apparent that the adminis- 
tration, with Theodore Roosevelt far away in the fastnesses 
of Africa, has drifted back again to the old beaten paths of the 
Republican party. And the moment that becomes apparent the 
campaign preliminary to the Sixty-second Congress will have 
begun, and without formality. The gentlemen on the other side 
of the Chamber must not be surprised if it opens about the 
breakfast tables in millions of American homes, which will be 
the scene not only of discussion, but firm resolves as to the 
future. 

In fact, you are apt to observe the strongest tempest that 
ever came from a teapot or a coffee pot. [Laughter.] I be- 
lieve that the prevalent opinion in our part of the country is 


that our Nation will not take rank commensurate with its op- 
portunities until we adopt a more practical way of making 
tariff measures; and yet we must all admit that every member 
of the present Committee on Ways and Means has won the 
everlasting gratitude of the American people. It has adduced 
information that is an invaluable contribution to the economic 
literature of the time, and yet who will deny that it is full of 
misinformation? 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] has pointed out 
some very humorous items of misrepresentation. In going 
through the hearings I have found a couple of very entertain- 
ing contributions to the history of the times myself. We find 
one iron man who admitted that he was worth $4,000,000. Mr. 
CLARK asked him how he made the money, and he said in the 
quiet pursuits of a farmer. [Laughter.] It would have been 
just as credible if he had stated that he had availed himself of 
the wonderful opportunities afforded by the free list of the 
Dingley bill, and that he had imported acorns, grown forests, 
and got rich in the lumber business. [Laughter and applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

I want to call attention to another witness whose testimony 
has not been given on this floor. He appeared as the representa- 
tive of the roller bearing companies. Notwithstanding the duty 
is now 50 per cent, this gentleman asked for 10 per cent more, 
On this subject he said: 

The towne list gives the prices at which the bearings are being 
sold in — and rmany and at which they are being sold in the 


United States, the article In eacb case being identically the same shape, 
material and construction, and alike in every 


size, weight, design, 
parti 


cular : 


He then made two remarkable statements: That if tariff con- 
ditions caused the slightest reduction in prices, his concern 
would go out of business; and, second, that if the import duty 
was not satisfactory he would cut the wages of his men—the 
same old bluff. If to the table this witness submits you add the 
present duty of 50 per cent on the foreign articles, you have 
8 figures of selling prices on English, German, and American 
goods: 


Note how ingeniously it works out and how closely the Amer- 
ican and foreign prices have been brought together. Now, for 
the truth. I have in my hand the prices at which a large auto- 
mobile concern buys American and foreign ball bearings. Here 
are the figures on different sizes: : 


$1.17 $1.90 
1.33 2.10 
2.20 3.60 
1.78 2.76 
3.70 5.80 
3.37 6.50 


In the table which the witness presents there is worked out 
an average difference in selling price on each bearing of 1% 
cents. As a matter of fact, he is deriving from the authentic 
table made from the prices of the American manufacturer which 
I have quoted a differential in sale of almost $1 per bearing, or, 
to be exact, the difference between $3.11, the foreign average, 
and $2.26, the American average. 

In this morning’s Washington Post a gentleman calls atten- 
tion to the fact that manufacturers of hosiery before the hear- 
ing, even though they live in the same city, could not agree 
within 50 per cent as to what they pay for labor in this in- 

Now, gentlemen, I ask you how you can account for these 
radical departures from the truth except upon the theory that 
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the prohibitory tariff inspires such a lust for gain and gold that 
these men come here and swear their souls down to the very 
gates of hell in order to gain a government license to rob the 
American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But, after all, this testimony has served its purpose, because 
it shows the travesty of the present method of making a tariff 
bill. The point is this: Should men like Mr. CLARK and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], with their talents for 
and training in statesmanship, be compelled to make of them- 
selves a sort of combination public prosecutor and detective and 
put these capitalists through the sweating process in order to 
get the truth? The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] has 
stated that the Members worked like galley slaves and doubtless 
shortened their lives in so doing, and this calls attention to a 
statement made by a United States Senator that at least three 
Senators shortened their lives because of the arduous duties 
imposed upon the Senate Committee on Finance when the Wil- 
son-Gorman bill was in hearing, 

Here is 2 more humane plan for tariff building and more 
practical. Let the Bureau of Statistics be enlarged in size, 
scope, and operation. Let it arbitrarily be made nonpartisan. 
Let it collect data, bearing on costs, wages, and all economic 
information to be derived in every part of the commercial 
world. Bulletins can be published much the same as the De- 
partment of Agriculture now operates; but it must be definitely 
understood that these bulletins will relate to facts and not con- 
clusions, Then, and not until then, will we have the truth 
with reference to those conditions upon which a tariff bill must 
be based. The objections in Congress to a tariff commission 
seem to be that, like some commissions, it would be agitative, be- 
cause it might be prone to deal in conclusions, which are always 
more or less a part of human prejudice. The bureau plan 
would perform all the functions and purposes of a tariff com- 
mission and not raise the objections. That President Roose- 
velt had in mind just such a plan as this is clearly shown by 
his message to Congress of March 25, 1908, when he suggested 
that experts and statisticians be put to work at once in col- 
lecting and putting together such information as could be pro- 
cured all over the world, and which would be of interest in the 
making of a tariff law. These agencies were in operation less 
than a year. The Committee on Ways and Means is unani- 
mous in its opinion that its work was invaluable. That being 
true, how infinitely more useful it could be operating as a per- 
manent thing. Let us take as a concrete case the Davis Sew- 
ing Machine Company situation, whose letter has been read by 
the Clerk, and show how this plan would work out. The Ohio 
manufacturer would lodge his complaint, if that figure of 
speech be permitted, with the Committee on Ways and Means. 
That committee could then call upon the Bureau of Statistics 
for all information bearing on the case and, in fact, ascertain 
by negotiation what would be necessary to gain the desired end. 

The whole matter could then be referred back to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means for action. As a matter of fact, by 
the humane instrumentalities of negotiation more work could 
be done in two months than will accrue from a whole year’s 
application of the maximum and minimum arrangement carried 
by this bill. The higher development of commerce must depend 
upon our working out the subtleties of trade, the science of 
commerce, the creating of trade relations between this and 
other countries. 

The theory that a tariff law once enacted must not be touched 
for ten or twelve years is a form of fetich that does not do 
credit to the intelligence of the Nation. Nor does it seem right 
that a committee as important in relation to the vital interests 
of the people should, approximately speaking, have nothing to 
do but once in a decade. Its doors should always be open. 
If our business organism can not stand slight changes in tariff 
policy occasionally, such as the evolutions of time suggest, then 
we must be on very weak ground. 

That the tariff conditions of the past and the present have 
not been conducive to world-wide trade is clearly shown by 
another statement of Chairman Payne, when, in the eloquent 
close of his address, he said in these words: 3 


I believe this tariff bill will open up the ports of other countries. 


Manifestly the ports of the world have not been open under 
present tariff conditions, and I believe there is grave doubt 
abont the Payne bill being expansive in its trade tendencies. 
That America is not to-day exporting more than 3 per cent of 
what she manufactures is not due to a lack of individual enter- 
prise, but to the restrictive elements of a prohibitory tariff. 

In closing, I insist that from the view point of the great in- 
dustrial centers of the Middle West, where our concerns sell 
their products all over the world, it is plain that every element 
combines for our supremacy. By geographical construction we 


extend from as far north as Moscow to the latitude south of 
Damascus and Sahara, with all the diversified climates common 
to that wide range of territory, attracting the strongest blood 
of the best nations of all the world, and working out that com- 
posite being, the ideal American. Joined to that we have the 
richest of necessary minerals and ample food products to feed 
the world; and lying midway between the Occident on the east 
and the Orient on the west, this commercial giant, this American 
Nation, needs only the fetters broken that it may conquer the 
markets of the world, and with that supremacy carry our great 
works of civilization. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, I have long thought that 
the duty on hides under the Dingley tariff was of great benefit 
to the American farmer. I entertained that opinion when this 
discussion began. I have listened with a great deal of diligence 
to all that has been said in support of that provision of the 
bill which puts hides on the free list to ascertain, if possible, 
whether or not there was any reason for this action of the 
committee. I listened to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] on that question and to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Crumpacker] and to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GARDNER]. I haye heard the suggestions of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WEIrssE], who, as I understand it, is a 
tanner and who presumably knows a great deal about the 
hide business, and I submit that unto the present time I have 
not heard one single suggestion that justifies the action of the 
committee in taking hides off the dutiable list and admitting 
them into our markets free. 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I will. 

Mr. WEISSE. I will try to enlighten the gentleman on this 
matter if he will give me about five minutes’ time, and take it 
out of our time. 

Mr. STERLING. No; the gentleman can not take it out of 
my time. 

Mr. WEISSE. - I just wish to ask the gentleman a question. 
Does the gentleman believe in protecting American labor? 

Mr. STERLING. I do believe in protecting American labor, 
and I will say to the gentleman this: That there is as great a 
per cent in the value of every cattle hide produced in the corn 
belt of this country as in almost any other manufactured arti- 
cle produced in the United States. [Applause.] 

NT WEISSE. If the gentleman will allow me another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. WEISSE. By taxing hides 15 per cent you keep the for- 
eign hides out of the American market, out of the hands of the 
tanner and the shoe manufacturer, and you force those hides 
over to England, where they are tanned. This 15 per cent dis- 
criminates against the American tanner and the leather manu- 
facturer. One dollar’s worth of hide will produce $5 worth 
of leather, $1.50 of which goes to labor, $3 for other raw mate- 
rial. All of this is lost by this prohibitory tax of 15 per cent. 

Mr. STERLING. That may be true, but the trouble with 
this bill is that it does not remedy that situation. The gentle- 
man’s proposition is that instead of the tanner losing the $5, he 
proposes to have the farmer lose it. 

Mr. WEISSE. Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. STERLING. That is what every Member that repre- 
sents an agricultural district ought to stand against. 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, I did not say that the tanner 
lost $5. The gentleman misconstrues my statement. I said 
the 15 per cent keeps out $5 worth of manufactured products 
which might be made in this country. Why not let the hides 
in free? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, that is the purpose of the 
tariff on hides. It ought to keep out the foreign product to some 
extent. ‘That is the purpose of every protective tariff. The 
gentleman’s proposition is to open the flood gates and let in the 
cheaper hides from South America and other countries, and the 
American farmer is the man who must suffer. I realize that in 
taking this position I take the risk of being styled by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] a “demagogue,” according 
to his utterance when he made his address the other day; but I 
submit there was not a farmer, there was not a representative 
of the farmers before the Ways and Means Committee during 
all the time they had this bill under consideration. There was 
not anyone there to speak for the farmer; and if the Members 
on the floor of this House who represent agricultural districts 
do not speak for him and look after his interests—and there 
seem to be plenty here to look out for the interests of the tan- 
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ners and the packers and the shoemakers—then who will speak 
for the farmer? 

Now, there has been some suggestion made here to the effect 
that the Dingley tariff bill has not worked successfully or sat- 
isfactorily in all instances. The gentleman from New York 
suggested that hides coming from South America did not come 
here in the raw form—they went to England, were tanned 
there, and came over here as manufactured leather, which went 
on the American market to the detriment of the American tan- 
ners. This bill does not cure that defect in the law. What 
have they done? They have not only taken the duty off hides, 
but they have practically taken the duty off leather, so that 
this bill will not remedy that situation. The hides will still go 
to Europe, although they may come into our ports free, and 
they will be tanned there just as they have been, and then 
they will come to the American market and come in free in the 
form of free leather, so that the situation will not be changed 
a, particle. The way to remedy that situation, if it is a defect, 
is to raise the duty on leather so that the hides will come here 
in the first instance and will not be tanned in Europe, but will 
come here in the form of rawhides, and give to the American 
tanner an opportunity to do the work and the American labor- 
ers the benefit of tanning the hides which we use in our 
markets. 

Hides, however, from South America do not go to Europe to 
be tanned on account of the Dingley tariff so much as for an- 
other reason. Hides from the Argentine intended for the 
American market go first to Europe because the ships go that 
way, and they simply stop in transit, are tanned in Europe be- 
cause of the cheaper labor there, and then continue to the 
American markets, the importers of these hides preferring to 
pay the American duty on tanned leather rather than on the 
raw hides. If we had American ships between the ports of South 
America and the ports of the United States, the hides and other 
exports from that country intended for the American market 
would come direct here. We are offered these two remedies for 
relief under the Dingley law—either raise the duty on leather 
or establish a line of American ships between our ports and 
South America. 

Another gentleman suggests, and I think it was the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, that under the present method foreign 
hides come in free and are tanned and then sent out again and 
draw from the Treasury of the United States the tariff that 
they had already paid. Well, by that method we get some 
benefit. We get the benefit of having American labor tan the 
hides, and if we are not satisfied with that, this bill will not 
remedy it. Let us refuse to return the duty which these hides 
paid on entering our market, and keep it in the Treasury of the 
United States, and then increase, if necessary, the duty on 
leather; that will give the American tanner an equal chance 
with the tanners of other countries. 

Another fault has been found with the Dingley bill that this 
bill does not remedy. It is said that the hides of cattle which 
go abroad, that are exported to foreign countries, must pay a 
duty when they return to the United States. I think that this 
is a mooted question. I think it has not been decided as to 
whether they should pay a duty or not; but if so, it is easy 
enough to remedy the Dingley bill by providing in this bill that 
when cattle go abroad and the hides are returned to our market 
that they may come in free. That would be a benefit to the ex- 
porters of American cattle. These gentlemen have tried to give 
solace to the American farmer by saying that when the tariff 
has been taken off hides he can buy his shoes and his harness 
cheaper than he could before; that this is his compensation for 
giving up the protection which he now has on the hides which 
he produces. It is a fundamental principle of protection that 
the man who produces the raw material is benefited by a duty 
on the article manufactured from that raw material. 

A duty on boots and shoes is of benefit to the man who pro- 
duces hides; a duty on leather is of benefit to the man who 
produces hides, and you say here, to compensate the farmer, 
that you have reduced the duty on shoes 40 per cent; that you 
have reduced it from 25 to 15 per cent. I say when you have 
done that you have hit the American farmer. You have reduced 
the duty on leather from 20 to 5 per cent, and when you do that 
you hit the American farmer. Then, again, you take the tariff 
off of hides entirely, so that he can not protect himself against 
the foreign importer of raw hides nor against the men who tan 
the hides in this country nor against the manufacturer of boots 
and shoes. You take the duty off boots and shoes to reduce the 
value of the products of the manufacturer. He presses down 
the price which he pays to the tanner. You take the duty off 
leather, and the tanner presses down the price which he pays to 
the producer of raw hides, and all along the line of this ques- 


tion of hides and leather and the manufacture of hides and 
leather the American farmer is receiving the worst of it. I 
submit that it is not a fair and equitable bill for him. Why, the 
gentleman from New York said the other day that the American 
farmer had p 

It is true that he has and he is prospering by reason of the 
protection to a large extent that he receives under the Dingley 
bill, but is he not entitled to a share of the prosperity which the 
country enjoys? Everybody has been prosperous. Almost every 
industry in the United States has done well in the last twelve 
years, and the farmer is not complaining, because he realizes 
the fact that he has enjoyed his due share of the prosperity. 
He is entitled to it; and I submit it is not right now that we, 
in undertaking to frame legislation that will help the industries 
of the country, single out the agricultural industry, the greatest 
of them all in all the land, and let it suffer and let the others 
prosper at its expense. 

a Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
on? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes, 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I quite agree with the gentleman as 
to the injustice apparently done to the farmer along this line, 
but let me put this inquiry: Under section 29, what is known 
as the “‘drawback section” of the statute, which enables the 
manufacturers of this country under the drawback provision 
to get free materials with which to manufacture goods, provided 
he exports those goods, does not the gentleman believe that that 
is a discrimination in the interest of the foreign farmer against 
the interest of the home farmer, when the same manufacturer 
is compelled to buy the material out of which he manufac- 
tures the farmer’s products, in a high protected market in this 
country? 

Mr. STERLING. Well, now, I do not know that I under- 
stand the gentleman’s question. I do say this: It has been sug- 
gested here by some of these gentlemen who seem to be very 
much concerned about maintaining free hides in this bill that 
hides have gone up since this bill was reported into the House. 
One gentleman suggested—intimated, at least—that it was this 
proposition to assault the raw hides industry of the country 
that causes this increase in the value of hides. It may be 
true that hides have gone up, but the reason of that is simply 
this, that the importer of hides is waiting until the flood gates 
are opened by this bill. The importer of hides is stacking 
them up now just outside the line. When this bill is passed 
these American hides will not be higher on the market than 
they are now. They will go down and down and down when 
that flood of foreign hides comes in, and the American farmer 
must inevitably suffer from it. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. STERLING. If the gentleman will be brief about it. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is it a fact that calfskins went up 
when they were placed on the free list, instead of down? 

Mr. STERLING. There may be two reasons for that. Now, 
I am agreeing that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. WEISSE] 
was correct when he said that calfskins went up faster than 
cattle skins, and calfskins are on the free list. Why? In the 
first place, the value of the full- grown steer, the value of the 
full-grown dairy cow, determines the value of the calf, and 
calves are higher, of course, when the grown animal is worth 
more on the market. And then there is another reason why 
calfskins went up along with cattle skins, and that is this: That 
when cattle skins are high, when leather made from cattle skins 
is high, calfskins can be used economically in many places, and 
that produces a greater demand for calfskins. The tariff on 
cattle hides helps the farmer all along the line. It helps to 
make a market for all animal hides which the farmer produces, 

It is not sufficient to justify this attack on the hide industry 
of this country to say that the cattle grower gets no benefit 
from the tariff on hides. Why is not the influence of a duty on 
hides the same as it is on any other American product? Hides 
are the finished product of the cattle grower; and if the duty on 
them hinders the foreign product from entering our markets, he 
is benefited to that degree. The benefits which he derives from 
this protection can be measured in the same way as the benefits 
of protection to any other article. It will not be denied that 
under the Dingley tariff bill the prices of hides have generally 
been better, steadier, and firmer than they were under free 
trade. 

Here is a transaction which occurred some weeks ago at the 
Union Stock Yards at Chicago, which I think is conclusive of 
the fact that when cattle are sold on the hoof the hides are 
figured by the purchaser as a very important factor in the 
transaction. Among a carload of fat steers which reached the 
market was one that had been injured on the head and as a 
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live animal could not pass inspection. The steer was slaugh- 
tered and a post-mortem examination made, and the state 
veterinarian pronounced the meat good, and the animal was sold 
in the butchered state on the market, in the same market, too, 
in which the rest of the carload was sold. The following is the 
statement of the account: 

STOCK EXCHANGE, 


CHICAGO LIVE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ni. 
Statement of the disposition of one carcass of beef and its offal, pro- 
nounced fit for food by the state veterinarian of the State of Illinois at 
ge Se examination thereof held in the city of Chicago on Octo- 


Owner, Lee L. S. Com. Co. Tag No. 8. 
Sold to M. C. Dea. 
CREDIT. 
By four rters of beef, 765 pounds, at $6.50-._-_-_._---_.. — $49. 72 
By baties stock, 88: pounds, at $8.55... ʃ1 UB 
Hide, 79 pounds, at $11.38_______. PIRS TTE a ae A 
By head, tongue, ete FFV 60 
r 62. 56 
DEBIT. 


AEE 8 


To slaughtering, d. „chilling, and delivering carcass. $0. 97 
To rr ye Data: incidental — — 1. 1 


2. 15 


BR a RRs Bee Ee 8 SS SEE re oma 60. 41 


RADCLIFFE BROTHERS, Devter, Kans. 


This shows that the hide brought $8.99, nearly one-fifth as 

much as the four quarters brought and more than one-seventh 
of the entire yalue of the steer. How can it be said that the 
hide of this animal would not have figured as a very important 
element in his value if he had been sold on hoof? The farmer 
would have realized just as much for the hide of this animal 
if he had been sold alive as when butchered. He realized just 
as much from the hides of the other animals which he sold as 
he realized from this one. 
The purpose of our forefathers in establishing protection to 
American industries was to create a market for the products 
of the American farm and garden by building up manufacturing 
industries, It was not thought necessary then to impose a tariff 
duty on agricultural products, and they were on the free list until 
1861. A duty was imposed on them then as a war measure and, 
among other things produced on the farm, a duty was placed on 
hides. These duties on agricultural products at that time were 
considered purely for revenue purposes, and when the war was 
orr this duty was taken off. The duty was taken off hides in 
The protective policy accomplished its purpose. It built up 
great manufacturing industries throughout the United States, 
and the farmer received much benefit from this because of the 
fact that it furnished him a home market, although his prod- 
ucts were on the free list. By and by the agriculturists of 
other countries discovered this splendid market and sought to 
steal it from the American farmer. The American farmer com- 
plained, and in 1890 the Republican party, in the McKinley 
tariff law, placed the duty on agricultural products. 

The framers of the Dingley law acted on the same theory and 
attempted to protect the American farmer in his first right to 
the American market, by imposing a duty on nearly all agri- 
cultural products. The Dingley law placed a tariff duty on 
grains of all kind, and hay and fruit and the products of the 
dairy, and on poultry and on hides, and I wish to say that that 
is the reason the American farmer has prospered during the 
reign of the Dingley tariff, and you offer no excuse now for 
trying to strike down this prosperity by putting hides on the 
free list. There was never a time when the farmer needed 
protection more than he does now on this product. South 
America, with its cheap and fertile land, can produce cattle and 
hides cheaper than the American farmer can, and can produce 
them in immense quantities. The American farmer, with his 
high-priced land and high-priced labor, is bound to suffer from 
this unequal competition. 

The gentleman from New York spoke very eloquently the other 
day in justification of the committee in reducing the duty on 
lumber from two to one dollar per thousand. He spoke so 
eloquently that I was convinced that the committee would be 
justified in placing lumber on the free list. He said it was in 
the interest of the millions who consumed lumber and against 
the few who owned it that the tariff be reduced on lumber. For 
the same reason he ought to favor the retention of the present 
duty on hides. I am for free lumber, because the millions use 
it and the very few own it. I am for protecting hides, because 
the millions produce them and the few tan them. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, as a new Member 
from Georgia I feel it is my duty to express some views upon 
this great question of tariff. I am from the rank and file of 
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the producers of this country; producers óf actual wealth from 
the soil, who in the year 1908 created $8,000,000,000 of wealth, 
being $8 per capita for a population of 100,000,000 people of 
this great Union. This wealth was created by the plow and 
the hoe. I sincerely hope that in the end, in this House of Rep- 
resentatives, we shall realize this fact and haye only one ambi- 
tion, and let that ambition be to labor not for the trust, the 
combinations, and the mighty magnates of wealth, but for the 
good of our common country, so that the burden of taxation will 
fall equally upon all, [Applause on the Democratic side.] As 
I lift my voice in behalf of the yeomanry of the State of my 
birth, I declare that it is the magnificent cotton crop of the 
South which keeps intact our gold reserve, and upon this crop 
largely depends the financial prosperity of this great country, 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Georgia, the empire State of the South, which in recent years 
has multiplied her manufactures of various products to an 
extent unprecedented perhaps in the history of any other Com- 
monwealth, is largely agricultural. She is the second cotton 
State and the first in the output of peaches. 

Tariff revision and tariff reform, Mr. Chairman, are terms 
which, in the minds of some people seem to be synonymous; 
yet the results accomplished by the one and those- achieved by 
the other may lie as far asunder as the poles. It is greatly to 
be desired that the work now undertaken by Congress may 
prove to be a reform as well as a revision, but I trust I shall be 
pardoned for entertaining very serious doubts on that point. 
Certainly a study of the provisions of the bill now before this 
House does not lead me to look upon it as a reformatory meas- 
ure. Revisionary it is, without a doubt, but is it so in the right 
direction and in the proper measure? That is the question, I 
shall not enter upon an exhaustive analysis of its schedules. 

There is, however, one feature of the pending bill to which I 
feel I can address myself without running the risk of becoming 
inyolved in abstruse argument, and that is the relation which 
tariff legislation bears to the interests of the farmer. The 
tariff has borne more oppressively on the farmer than upon any 
other class of the population of the United States, All of them 
have been framed with the greatest care for the interests of the 
manufacturer, who is guarded on every side by protection. 
The farmer has not had much consideration; on the contrary, 
the protection given to the manufacturer has had the effect of 
making and keeping prices on every article of domestic consump- 
tion so high that a most grievous burden has been placed thereby 
on the farmer's back. 


AGRICULTURE'S CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL WEALTH. 


The people of the United States are justly proud of this coun- 
try’s eminence as one of the great manufacturing nations of the 
world, and on every possible occasion we extol our greatness 
in this respect by pointing to the magnificent total of exports of 
our manufactured products. But in this glorification of the 
American manufacturers the still greater glory of the American 
farmer is almost lost sight of. And yet, Mr. Chairman, it is the 
farmer that has given this country the balance of trade for the 
last ten years. Let us keep this fact well in mind, for I fear 
greatly, sir, that with our rapidly growing population and the 
consequently expanding home consumption our exports of bread- 
stuffs will necessarily diminish within the near future, if, in- 
deed, this decrease has not already begun, for I note in the 
Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance for December, 
1908, that our exports of these commodities were in 1907 $214,- 
639,465, and in 1908, $196,262,583, a difference of $18,376,882 on 
the wrong side of the ledger. This by way of parentheses. 
For the present the farmer is still the royal creator of national 
trade balances. The Agricultural Yearbook for 1907 gives the 
yalue of exports of farm products for that year as $1,054,405,- 
416 out of a total of exports of $1,853,718,034. 

The farm gave 56.9 per cent of all the exports; the factory 
but 41.1 per cent. In thinking of our exports, it is well to keep 
in mind what Secretary of Agriculture Wilson says in this 
Yearbook : 

The farm sustains the t rt m 
that are fully 3 added tau that as „ phi 
in combination with materials of other origin, and then are added the 


forest products and the commodities composed of them, the remnant of 
Tae ports is but 28} per cent of the total value of the record for 


The same authority tells us that the total yalue of farm 
products in the United States for 1907 was $7,412,000,000, and 
that in the nine years from 1899 to 1907 the estimated wealth 
produced by the farmers of the United States reached the 
fabulous sum of $53,000,000,000, 

It is worth our while to regale ourselves with the contem- 
plation of the wealth annually contributed to the Nation by 
the farmer. 
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The principal crops in 1907 footed up thus: 


— — $1; 580, 901; 000 
554 000 


24, 713, 000 
78. 263, 165 
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The farm dairy products in 1907 reached nearly $800,000,000 ; 
poultry and eggs more than $600,000,000; animals sold from 
farms and slaughtered on them about $1,270,000,000. The Year- 
book epitomizes the exhibit in the sentence: 

Enough is apparent to make it plain that the farmer of the United 
States in a business that counts for national welfare by providing 
the wherewithal on a scale of magnificence that defies the imagina- 
tion to comprehend. 

NOT FAIR TO THE FARMERS. 

One would think, Mr. Chairman, that so vast a factor in our 
national prosperity would receive at the hands of our law- 
making power at least the same consideration and protecting 
care that is bestowed upon the manufacturer. But it is not so. 
This Government has given to the railroad companies of the 
country hundreds of millions of dollars in public lands and in 
other gratuities to aid in the construction of the railways. The 
farmer does not complain of this; on the contrary, he has always 
given his cheerful consent and approval to this policy. But it 
seems rather incongruous, to say the least, to see the constant 
disinclination of Congress to appropriate a sum sufficient to 
build good country roads that would save the farmers of the 
country many millions every year by lessening the wear and 
tear upon their teams and rolling stock. A bond issue of 
$50,000,000—only one-seventh of what it is estimated the Pan- 
ama Canal will cost—would suffice, added to the appropriation 
from States, counties, and other local authorities, to build a 
system of highways as fine as that which France now enjoys. 
If the farmer were not as modest as he is, he would demand it 
as his right, not plead for it as a fayor. He has the votes to 
command it, and could, if he would, consign to dismal defeat 
any party that refused him what is justly his due. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

In the matter of tariffs, past, present, and proposed, the 
farmer fares no better. He must sell his surplus for export at 
prices fixed in free-trade markets, and he must pay for the 
things he buys for everyday use at prices fixed by the protected 
manufacturer or by the importer. I know it has been pro- 
claimed with much ostentation that the present tariff bill gives 
him protection of 25 cents per bushel on wheat and corn, but 
that is a joke when it is seen that our imports of wheat last 
year amounted to $41,718, and those of corn to $153,734. There 
is proposed in the bill under consideration a reduction of 50 per 
cent in the duty on barley. Our imports of barley last year 
amounted to $64,702; our exports to $4,795,074. It does not 
require a violent excitation of gray matter to understand that 
this reduction will tend to increase materially the importation 
of barley and to depress the price of that product in the home 
market, to the great injury of the farmer. Who profits, Mr. 
Chairman? Why, the brewer, of course, who is the chief con- 
sumer of this cereal. 

FREE HIDES NOT A BOON. 


Hides have been put on the free list in the pending measure. 
Who pays the bill? Why, in a large measure, our friend the 
farmer, who under the present dispensation can get a little 
better price for his cattle and for the hides of the cattle slaugh- 
tered on the farm. Hides on the free list means for him less 
money for his cattle. But on all leather, manufactured or un- 
manufactured, a duty is imposed, and the farmer, while getting 
less money for his hides from which the leather is made, still 
has to pay a price increased by the duty for his shoes, his har- 
ness, his saddles, and all of the other leather articles he may 
require either for his work on the farm or for the use of him- 
self and his wife and his children. Cotton is on the free list; 
but if all we hear about the cotton-cloth paragraphs is true, or 
only a portion of it, then, indeed, the farmer’s wife will pay 
more for her ¢alico apron and gingham gown than she is pay- 
ing now. There has been manufactured of late a stuff called 
“ mercerized silk.” It is a cotton fabric with a silken sheen, and 
to the farmer’s wife and daughters who can rarely afford a silk 
dress, it has been quite a boon in the way of “dress goods.” 
Our tariff tinkers, however, are evidently afraid that even mer- 
cerized silk may awaken too strong a hankering after other 


finery in the minds of these good women, and so these wise 


men, with “ Draconian sternness,” have slapped a duty of 1 per 
cent per square yard on this article. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] And when the farmer’s wife and daughters go to 
town to do a little shopping and look upon mercerized silk, 
they will exclaim: “ Vanity of vanities! Let us go back to 
plain calico and gingham.” Thus, also, the new tariff makes no 
reduction in the duty on blankets or clothing, and the farmer 
will continue to pay the high prices he has been paying for every- 
thing he wears. In fact, if report be true, he may have to pay 
eyen a little more. 
THAT LOVELY FREE LIST. 

But now, Mr. Chairman, let us take a look at that free list. 
There is a thing of beauty and it must make the farmer’s heart 
dance. There, first of all, we are struck with the fact that 
apatite can come in free. It is not spelled just the way we 
spell it in everyday life, but that may be a mistake of the 
printer. Is it not a good thing for the farmer to know when his 
natural appetite is gone he can import some free of duty? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Lo, and behold. There 
is balm of Gilead. Be still, thou aching heart. If balm of 
Gilead flow from no heavenly source, you can import it by the 
barrel and it will not cost you a cent of duty. [Laughter.] 
Oh, let us be joyful. Balm of Gilead, like salvation, is free, 
By the same token the farmer can have, duty free, cadmium 
and serium and cocculus-indicus. He may not know what they 
are or what he would do with them, but there must be some 
comfort for him in knowing that he can get them, and free of 
duty at that. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Best of all, 
he can import free of duty diamonds and other precious stones. 
True, they must be rough or uncut, but what does that matter. 
Even though plenty of rough diamonds are found among the 
farmers themselves, he may want to add to the stock with a 
new variety. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The generosity of the free list, sir, is unbounded, indeed. 
Ice is there. [Laughter.] The wisdom of our tariff tinkers has 
made provision for mild winters. If the ponds on the farm do 
not freeze up, all the farmer will have to do will be to give an 
order to a firm in Spitzbergen, Lapland, or Kamschatka and 
fill his ice house full to overflowing without having to pay a 
cent of duty. [Laughter.] That is glorious. No more shall 
his milk be served uncooled, and his wife can bring her ices on 
the table for dessert without stint. Kindling wood is on the 
free list. Just think of that. If he can not pick up enough on 
the farm, he can send to Canada, or Germany, or China, or 
any other old place and order his kindling wood by the shipload 
and not a cent of duty will he have to pay. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

When the Israelites wandered through the desert and the 
commissary department was completely out of a job, manna fell 
from the heavens. Lo! a miracle. Under the happy dispensa- 
tion of the free list the farmer of the United States will not 
have to wait for a miracle, for manna is free and he can have 
all he wants without duty. [Laughter and applause.] 

TRAGEDIES OF THE TARIFF. 

The history of the tariff legislation is one continuous per- 
formance of tragedy, as far as the interests of agriculture are 
concerned. These have been given the cold shoulder right 
along. In the matter of agricultural implements the farmers 
are the sufferers. The duty on these, under the present tariff, 
is 20 per cent ad valorem. In the pending bill a reduction is 
made of 5 per cent, but I venture to predict that this will make 
but little difference in the prices the farmers will have to pay 
for their plows and their reapers, their harrows and their 
spades. They will continue to pay tribute to the manufacturer, 
who, by virtue of this excess of extortion over fair dealing, is 
enabled to sell his wares abroad at a price less than that which 
the American husbandman is compelled to pay. This is noth- 
ing short of an outrage, and the wonder is that American farm- 
ers have not risen in their wrath to drive from power a party 
which has not only ignored their interests, but seems to take 
special delight in adding to their already heavy burdens. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The enormous profits reaped 
by the manufacturer enable him to create a surplus capital for 
a period of dullness in trade, or for unforeseen disturbances. 
Not so with the farmer. He has to reckon constantly with the 
elements of nature. Beneficent as these may be for a while, 
there comes season after season when first one product of the 
field and then another is blighted; when disease falls upon his 
stock; when drought or flood, excessive heat or cold, play hayoc 
with his harvest. Manfully he battles against all these adverse 
circumstances and complains but little. 

The American farmer is the sturdiest of his kind. He shuns 
no toil nor trouble; he bears good fortune with composure and 
does not break down when ill luck falls to his share. He car- 
ries on the battle of life single handed, with native courage, 
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and rarely pleads for assistance. There is no class of our peo- 
ple that troubles Congress less with its affairs, and it would 
seem that all these facts, so well known that they call for no 
further declaration from me, would constitute a silent but none 
the less powerful plea for justice to his interests, which are so 
closely bound up with the welfare of all the people of the 
country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

NO RELIEF FOR THE FARMER, 

The minority report on this bill states correctly that the 
farmer gets practically no relief; on the contrary, heavier bur- 
dens are placed upon him. Oppressive taxes are laid upon tea 
and coffee, for though nominally the latter article is on the free 
list, yet the provisions coupled with its importation are such 
that there is a strong probability that we shall have to pay 
more for it hereafter than we are even paying now. Articles 
which every housewife uses in the kitchen the committee de- 
clares to be luxuries, and has taxed them as such in this bill. 
And think of it, my countrymen, while sugar, which the poorest 
man in the land uses every day, is taxed 61.39 per cent, auto- 
mobiles, the toy of the wealthy, have to pay only 45 per cent. 
The cotton schedule, as I have already intimated, is a delusion 
and a snare; but one thing in it is perfectly understood, and 
that is that cotton socks and stockings and underwear are more 
heavily taxed than they are now. I care not, sir, whether the 
cotton mill is located north or south of Mason and Dixon's line, 
the protection given its product makes the consumer pay a 
price higher than otherwise would be the case. With the cot- 
ton mill close to the cotton field and with the reasonably cheap 
labor to be had in the South, the southern manufacturer of 
cotton goods could compete with all of the world on eyen terms 
at a very much lower tariff. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

The excessive protection is a burden on the farmer, North 
and South, who pays out of his pocket the extra profit to the 
manufacturer. If an import duty were put on cotton, it would 
not make a particle of difference to the southern cotton planter, 
for in this field he is supreme. A bulletin just issued by the 
Census Bureau on “Supply and distribution of cotton for the 
year ending August 31, 1908,” tells us that the supply of cotton 
in the United States for that period was 13,350,707 running 
bales, while the imports were only 143,490, of which all but 
about 21,000 came from Egypt. The southern cotton planter 
needs no protection so far as the raw product is concerned, but 
he does need relief from the exactions caused by the high tariff 
duty on the manufactured articles, which enables the domestic 
manufacturer to keep up prices. 

REAL TARIFF REFORM. 


The cost of living in this country, Mr. Chairman, has increased 
beyond all reason in the last fifteen years, and upon no class of 
the population has this pressed with greater hardship than 
upon the farmer. It is directly traceable to the Dingley tariff, 
which we are now engaged in “revising;” and while giving 
due heed to all that has been proclaimed on the other side of the 
House to the effect that this is to be a revision downward and 
not upward, I am extremely skeptical on the subject, and I am 
still inclined to the belief that when this bill is finally put on 
the statute book the burden of the consumer will not have been 
lessened much, if at all. The expert of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, whose acuteness in the statistical field has been 
highly praised, has prepared a table which shows that the aver- 
age ad valorem rate of the present bill is 1.56 per cent in excess 
of the average rate of the Dingley tariff. The protected inter- 
ests—North and South, East and West—have made common 
cause and powerfully intrenched themselves against the effort 
of those who have to bear the brunt of this high cost of living; 
. cost out of all proportion to that higher standard of living 
which the natural resources of our magnificent country would 
make possible. 

The tariff to-day, sir, is no longer representative of principle 
and policy for the benefit of the whole people, but is an un- 
scientific conglomeration of rates that are the outcome of log- 
rolling and of the combination of interests that are brought to- 
gether in a common effort to squeeze everything possible out 
of the consumer. Tariff reform under such conditions, sir, is 
an utter impossibility. You may as well expect his Satanic 
Majesty to become the teacher of a Sunday school as to look 
for a genuine tariff reform from such influences. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] The so-called “revision” now being 
undertaken by Congress is nothing more than a concession to 
the indignant cry of the people for relief. They may not get 
it now, but it does not require much of a prophet to foresee that 
genuine tariff reform must come, and that it will come when the 
people, irrespective of party affiliations anywhere, make common 
cause and drive the money changers from the temple of Ameri- 
can prosperity. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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When that time comes the American farmer will be in the 
forefront of the battle, and, whether he be in Georgia or in 
Massachusetts, in New Jersey or in Minnesota, whether he be a 
Democrat or a Republican, or by whatever name the party 
with which he has been accustomed to affiliate may be known, 
he will rally under the standard of fair dealing to all classes 
of the people, and he will have his share in the victory. And 
then there will be a real tariff reform. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

We should lift ourselyes above all personal, sectional, or 
other ignoble consideration and look only to the good of our 
whole country. 

In the words of Benjamin Harvey Hill, Georgia’s great 
statesman— 

Who saves his country saves himself, saves all things, and all thin, 
do bless him. Who lets his country die, lets all things die, dies himself 
ignobly, and all things dying curse him. 

[Loud applause.] - 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Cox], on the other side of the Chamber, in his remarks to-day 
stated that there would never be an honest revision of the tariff 
until that duty was intrusted to the Democratic party. I hope 
he will not ask us to wait so long. This issue was pretty clearly 
defined before the people of this country at the election last fall, 
and the question on what lines the tariff shall be revised was 
settled then also. The Democratic party went before the 
country with, in many respects, an attractive platform. They 
promised many things. They said they were in favor of econ- 
omy in administration. They charged as usual the misuse of 
patronage. They promised to wipe out all the trusts and bad 
corporations, They favored railroad regulation. They favored 
national guaranty of bank deposits. They were for an income 
tax. They were strong in their declaration on the subject of 
labor. They would even build up a merchant marine. They 
favored a large navy. 

They favored the popular election of Senators. They favored 
a great scheme of waterways and improvement of our har- 
bors, involving a bond issue of many millions of dollars. They 
favored the building of post-roads and the construction of good 
roads at the expense of the Federal Government. They favored 
the conservation of national resources. They, in fact, agreed 
with us on many important subjects, and on many others they 
inserted fairly good planks in their national platform. 

THE REAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO PARTIES. 


But on the subject of the tariff they differed radically from 
us. They declared that a reduction should be made in the 
schedules as might be necessary to restore the tariff to a revenue 
basis, and on that issue went before the country. The Repub- 
lican party on that subject declared that— 
in od ag ieni legislation the true principle of protection is best maintained 
Bic tion of such duties as e equal the diference between 
e petr of production at home and abroa 

On that issue the Republican ae was indorsed at the polls 
by over a million and a half majority, the greatest popular ma- 
jority save one ever given a national candidate in a contested 
presidential election. 

THE PEOPLE DECIDED FOR PROTECTION. 

The people, then, have passed on the question and have in- 
dorsed the principles of the proposed tariff bill, and we are here 
to register their decree. This view of the tariff question was 
also strongly and emphatically indorsed by President Roosevelt 
in that campaign, and also by our present President, Mr. Taft, 
who stood upon that plank of our platform and again and again 
insisted that the Republican doctrine of protection must be 
maintained. The object of this bill is to raise revenue, to en- 
courage industries, and to equalize duties. It is intended to 
lighten burdens so far as possible of the people of our land— 
laboring man, farmer, and toilers of every class. 

When Abraham Lincoln came to Washington to take the oath 
of office in March, 1861, he said, in Pittsburg: 

The tariff is a Ang ! An oer gre housekeeping ; it is to the Govern- 
ment what replen meal tub is to the family. 

That saying is Fig Sr to-day as when it fell from his lips. 
This tariff bill, Mr. Chairman, is not perfect. No tariff bill 
ever was nor ever will be. It is not entirely congruous; it is 
composite. It reminds me, or we in meeting here can be likened 
to those representatives of the States who met to frame the 
Federal Constitution. Every State had its own ideas. Every 
State had its own theories of national government; and for a 
time it looked as if they could never agree; but by yielding 
this and that they finally, under the wise advice of Benjamin 
Franklin, came to one mind and framed a document, by compro- 
mise and by yielding, which has been declared to be one of the 
greatest documents ever struck off by the hand of map. This 
tariff bill, when passed, will be the result of compromise and 
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will be the consensus of opinion of 46 States and 4 Territories. 


It affects them all. It relates to every interest, it touches 
every citizen. It is easy to criticise it; it is easy to carp and 
find fault; easy from a narrow view point to say that it does 
not meet the requirements of this or that person, locality, or 
interest. 

But, Mr. Chairman, every day students of architecture visit 
the Cathedral of St. Paul and point out its seeming defects. 
They criticise its architecture; they point out how this or that 
in nave or transept or in its magnificent elevation might have 
been made differently; but in spite of their criticisms St. Paul's 
Cathedral at London stands to-day the noblest specimen of ar- 
chitecture in the world and a tribute to the genius of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. And when it is borne in mind that the interests 
of all the States and Territories must be conserved in one docu- 
ment, I believe that there will be, on this side of the Chamber, 
a ready acquiescence, a ready yielding, to the greatest good for 
the greatest number in the framing and in the passage of this 
bill. . 

It is a revision downward, in response to popular will, and in 
accordance with the pledges in the Republican platform. Some 
of our friends on the other side declare that it is a revision 
upward. I think they overlook the statement made in the re- 
capitulation, that the ad valorem percentages are based on 
dutiable values only. Why, if the free lists were included, 
which some do not take into consideration, the recapitulation 
would show a downward revision. 

DUTIES ARE LARGELY LOWERED BY THIS BILL. 


What does this bill do? It transfers many articles from the 
dutiable list to the free list. It puts coal on the free list; it 
puts iron ore, cotton-seed oi], and hides on the free list. It 
puts wood pulp on the free list. It leaves coffee on the free list 
and reduces the revenues on a large portion of the articles in 
the schedules. Of the 460 paragraphs of the Dingley law on 
which duties are assessed, only 30 have been raised, and more 
than 130 have been lowered. . 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman be kind 
enough to explain to the House how coffee under the provisions 
of this bill is on the free list? 

Mr. BATES. Well, I will say to the gentleman from New 
York it is on the free list in this bill as reported from the 
Ways and Means Committee by simply providing that it shall 
be. Of course there is a provision that any country imposing 
an export tax shall pay a similar tax to enter our ports. That 
provision is put in not to increase the revenue on coffee, but to 
reduce the price of coffee to the consumer in the belief that what- 
ever the export tax, whether it is fifty-seven one-hundredths of 
a cent or seventy-three one-hundredths of a cent, or whether when 
added together the ad valorem of 20 per cent and other per- 
centages given to the States or to the Republic of Brazil shah 
amount to even the 2.9 cents per pound, that they will allow 
it to be stricken off rather than lose the valuable markets of the 
United States. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, coffee importers have testified 
that if the Payne bill should become a law in its present form 
it will put a tax of about 4 cents a pound on coffee coming from 
Brazil; and about 85 per cent of all the coffee imported into 
the United States comes from Brazil. 

Mr. BATES. What is the gentleman’s authority? 

Mr. SULZER. Impartial coffee importers in New York City. 

Mr. BATES. I think they have used their pencils too liber- 
ally. The distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BART- 
LETT] made a computation yesterday after examining the official 
figures, and informed me that the highest that could be charged 
would be 2.9 cents per pound. I think that is the highest figure 
that I have heard could be charged, even if three duties were 
all added together, the ad valorem and the two specific duties. 

Mr. SULZER. So that after all if this bill should become a 
law in its present form there will be a tax on coffee. 

Mr. BATES. There would until the Republic of Brazil ar- 
ranged its export duty so as to be sure of a market here in this 
country, and it is believed by those who know most about the 
business that they would take it off rather than sacrifice their 
market to their neighbors in South America. 

Mr. SULZER. But how can the Republic of Brazil take the 
export tax off coffee when that tax is pledged to pay the interest 
on the bonded indebtedness of Brazil? 

Mr. BATES. ‘They could find another source of revenue, the 
same as any country has to do occasionally. 

Mr. SULZER. But the bondholders would not agree to that, 
and a bond is a contract. 

Mr. BATES. That is their matter, not ours. Our country 
gives them their best market, and if other coffee-producing 
countries offer us coffee free of duty, the Republic of Brazil 


will find a way to retain our most valuable trade. We are 
showing our good faith in putting it on the free list and en- 
deavoring to compel Brazil to strike off their export tax which 
they now collect, but which we really pay. If we can not com- 
pel them to do this, I favor leaving- out that provision in the 
bill, as I do not favor a duty on coffee. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that all coal has been transferred to the free list? 

Mr. BATES. There never was any duty on anthracite coal, 
and bituminous coal is placed on the free list, provided that 
the countries with whom we deal put no duty on our coal. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I call the gentleman's attention to 
section 424 of the bill, which puts a duty of 67 cents a ton 
upon bituminous coal as against countries that maintain an 
export duty upon it. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. BATES. Quite right. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Can the gentleman inform us what 
countries shipping coal into the United States maintain an ex- 
port duty on their coal? 

Mr. BATES. I have no geographical list at hand. I think 
our main dealings will be with Canada and the British posses- 
sions north of us. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I will ask the gentleman whether or 
not the larger part of the coal shipped into this country does 
not come from the Dominion of Canada? 

Mr. BATES. It certainly dees. There is not very much 
shipped into this country. There is some shipped into New Eng- 
land from the Dominion of Canada. i 

Mr. COX of Indiana. If Canada maintains an export duty 
on coal, then under section 424 there would still be a duty of 6T 
cents a ton as against that coal, would there not? 

Mr. BATES. Yes; that is true; but if they desire our coal, 
they can easily remit that duty on their exports. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT COSTS, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word upon the revenues 
of the country. It costs something to administer government. 
It costs something to administer the government of a home, of 
a village, of a township, of a county, of a State, and of a nation, 
It costs at our present rate between seven hundred and eight 
hundred million dollars a year to administer the Government 
of the United States. We are justly proud of our army, our 
navy, of our postal service, of our rural free delivery. These 
all cost money. We take pride in our diplomatic and consular 
service; in the pensions that we pay to the survivors and their 
widows of the civil, Mexican, and Spanish wars; in the im- 
provement of our waterways and harbors; in the building of 
public buildings; and in all the budgets of expense for which 
we vote upon this floor practically unanimously when the ap- 
propriation bills are brought in. Now we are asked to provide 
the means of paying the bills. Once in a decade the American 
Congress is required to provide the means of meeting the an- 
nual budgets for which we vote with such alacrity, and which 
we are all so anxious to swell from time to time during their 
passage in the House. 

This money must come from somewhere. It does not grow on 
trees; it does not fall as heavenly manna. We exploded the 
greenback fallacy years ago, and it must be good money. We 
collect from miscellaneous sources—the sales of land, a trifle, a 
few millions; internal revenue, $139,000,000, not on necessities, 
but on luxuries such as liquor and tobacco—but the great bulk 
is collected at the custom-houses of this country. 

For the past forty-five years we have maintained, and at 
almost every recurring presidential election the American people 
have indorsed, the theory of a protective tariff for the purpose 
of raising revenues and protecting the labor and industries of 
the United States. 

Tariff upon productions from abroad checks foreign importa- 
tions and insures good wages to the American markets, not only 
for manufactures and agricultural products, but for all that is 
raised in this land. The Democratic party has been concerned 
for years for what it terms the “ consumer.” 


EVERY MAN A PRODUCER BEFORE HE CAN BE A CONSUMER. 


The radical difference on this subject between the two parties 
is, and has been almost from the foundation of the Republic, 
that the Democratic party is concerned for the welfare of the 
“consumer” and the Republican party is concerned for the 
welfare of the producer, bearing in mind that every man is 
first a producer before he can be a consumer, and bear- 
ing in mind, also, that every man is a producer. Every worthy 
citizen is a producer and sells his labor or the product of labor 
before he can be a consumer, On these two theories the parties 
for a hundred years have contested almost every election as to 
which should gain the ascendency on the two sides of that 
proposition. The Republican party believes in looking to the 
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welfare of the purchasing power of our people, to their ability 
to produce and purchase. 

I will read four or five lines from an editorial in the Washing- 
ton Post the other morning as to this question: 

But how about the American workingman who may suffer a cut in 
wages in order to enable Europeans to enter this market? The pro- 
tective principle should stand unimpaired, and it should not be based 
upon the nonsense that only “infant industries” should be protected. 
American industry, whether an infant or a giant, should receive the 
first consideration of Congress. Let the foreign industries and work- 
men wait until our own people are cared for. No foreign government 
sacrifices Its own interests to those of the United States, but, on the 
contrary, many of them discriminate against this country. They have 
a right to do so, and it is the right of the United States to take a posi- 
tion where it can retaliate if necessary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. BATES. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Does the gentleman in- 
dorse the proposition that the talk of protecting infant indus- 
tries is nonsense? 

Mr. BATES. Oh, no. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. The gentleman read some- 
thing of that kind. I just wanted to ask who was responsible 
for that doctrine, and who first put it forward. 

Mr. BATES. I do not think the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina understood me. I read: : 

The protection principle should stand unimpaired, and it should not 
be based upon the nonsense that poy infant industries should be pro- 
tected. American industry, whether infant or giant, should receive the 
consideration of Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I just asked the gentle- 
man if he indorsed the doctrine that it was“ nonsense” to talk 
about protecting infant industry. 

Mr BATES. I will tell the gentleman what I believe. I be- 
lieve it is the part of wisdom to protect the interests of the 
American laboring man in every industry, whether that industry 
is large or small. I believe the farmer and wage-earner are en- 
titled to our first consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The original doctrine of 
the advocates of protection was to protect infant industry. 

Mr. BATES. And is to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. And the promise was 
that when they got strong protection should be withdrawn and 
the people would get the benefit of the reduction. 

Mr. BATES. Yes; and so they do. But you can not hurt 
one industry of a certain class without hurting all. The 
strength of a chain is its weakest link. The small industries 
would fail first and leave the large ones stronger than before, 
because home competition would be lessened. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. But they have changed 
their plea. 

TARIFF MADE TIN PLATE AN AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 


Mr. BATES. Not at all. If the gentleman will permit, I 
will give an illustration: In the old days, up to 1897, we bought 
all of our tin plate, practically, from abroad and paid a tariff 
duty of 1 cent per pound. This duty was not enough to induce 
capital or labor to go into the business in this country; not at 
the rates we pay labor here. Major McKinley said. We will 
build an industry in this country.” ‘They said, “You can not 
do it.“ He said, “No; I can not do it with a tariff of 1 cent 
a pound, but if you will give me adequate protection it can be 
done.” What resulted? They gave him in the McKinley bill 
a protection of 2.2 cents per pound, and the tin mills started. 

A campaign of abuse, of misrepresentation, and vituperation 
ensued, and Major McKinley was defeated at the polls for Con- 
gress in Ohio because those who opposed him hired peddlers to 
go through his district charging more for dippers and pails and 
to say that they charged the extra price because of the pro- 
tective tariff of the McKinley bill. Now, did they pay more 
on account of that? Why, at first, when the deception was on, 
they did, but afterwards the price of tin came down lower than 
before. It became an industry in this country that employs 
17,000 people and pays out in wages $10,000,000 in cash an- 
nually, and has saved to the American people in the last ten 
years in the decreased price of the article $35,000,000. ‘The 
tariff was reduced by the Dingley bill from 2.2 cents to 1.5 
cents, and it is proposed in this bill to reduce it still more 
to 1.2 cents. There is a concrete example of building an indus- 
try in this country until it should become strong and have a 
market here, and now the tariff has been reduced and the cost 
of the article has been reduced and we are buying tinware 
cheaper than we have ever bought it in this country before 
we transferred the industry from that side of the Atlantic to 
this. It is all, however, a question of wages for labor. If the 
tariff had been taken off, we would either reduce the wage scale 
or close the mills, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BATES. Yes. : 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is not the price of tin plate reduced in other 
countries? 

Mr. BATES. I think not. They still buy of England. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, is it higher here than in other coun- 
tries? Are we cheaper here than in other countries? i 

Mr. BATES. In 1890 we paid $5.15 a box for 108 pounds of 
tin plate. In 1897 it had gone down to $3.26 a box. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The question is, Is it cheaper here than in 
other countries? 

Mr. BATES. It most certainly is cheaper. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then why do you need any protection on it, 
if it is cheaper here than in any other country? 

Mr. BATES. It is cheaper than we could have purchased it 
before we started the industry in this country. If we closed the 
tin mills in this country, we would be at the mercy of the foreign 
manufacturers and be compelled to pay the high price again. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I know; but it is cheaper in other countries 
than it was then, too, is it not? 

Mr. BATES. No, I think not; but what does it avail us to 
have something cheap over there if we can not get it cheap here? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I just wanted to know if it was cheaper 
here than anywhere in the world. I do not see why you want 
protective tariff on it if that is so, and I do not see why the 
revenue-tariff men would want a tariff on it either, 

EMPLOYS PEOPLE AND MAKES HOME MARKET. 

Mr. BATES. We want a tariff just for the reason that I 
have given, because the McKinley law actually and literally 
created an industry in this country, and gave employment to 
nearly 17,000 people, an annual pay roll of $10,000,000, and a sav- 
ing to the American people by reason of the reduction in price 
of the article of from thirty-five to forty million dollars in the 
last ten years. ; 

Mr. KITCHIN. And the gentleman's idea is that a tariff by 
creating an industry and competition among different industriés 
makes the prices cheaper and at the same time makes the labor 
wage high. Is that it? 

Mr. BATES. Now, you have it right. That is the way it 
has operated in this country, and will operate for the benefit 
of all our people. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. 
tion? 

Mr. BATES. Yes. ae 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Whether or not the decrease in the 
price of tin plate in this country has been due to a decrease of 
the duty on tin plate? ý 

Mr. BATES. No; I think not. 
tariff was the highest. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. What has it been due to, in the gentle- 
man’s opinion? 

Mr. BATES. Competition among American manufacturers. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. That has driven the price of it down? 

Mr. BATES. It certainly has, and the improved methods of 
producing, which always come into play in America when the 
genius of Americans is employed in any particular industry. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then the high duty has had nothing 
to do with maintaining the price of it? 

Mr. BATES. Yes; it has. It had everything to do with 
building the industry, because the ruinous competition from 
abroad, with their cheap labor, prevented that industry from 
starting in this country. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then, under a low duty on tin plate, 
as I understand the gentleman, it was impossible to build up 
an industry in this country to a certain point. 

Mr. BATES. That is it exactly, unless we paid the low wages 
paid in England and Wales. We can, of course, compete with 
the whole world on equal terms if we cut down our wages to 
the starvation rate. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. And when it reached a certain point, 
home competition has driven the prices down, and therefore the 
duty on tin plate to-day has nothing to do with keeping up the 
price of it in this country. 

Mr. BATES. The price has not been kept up. I stated to 
the gentleman that the price fell. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. And has nothing to do with driving 
the price of it down, so far as the consumers are concerned. 

Mr. BATES. It has something to do with it still. The rate 
of duty proposed in this bill is not down to the old rate, although 
it is a very generous cut in the duty. Supposing we reduce the 
tariff to the old rate, or down to half a cent a pound, so that the 
cost of production here would not equal the difference in the 
cost of production abroad, what would result? They would 
commence shipping in tin plate from England and Wales again, 
and one of two things would ensue; we would either reduce 


Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 


The price reduced when the 
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the price of wages of the workmen in our American mills or 
close the mills, one or the other. As soon as we had done 
that, then they having control of the markef, up would go 
prices again to about $5.15 a box, which was the price for 108 
pounds prior to the establishment of the industry in this 


country. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. So, as I gather the force of the gentle- 
man’s argument, the necessity for the duty still upon tin plate 
serves a double purpose; first, to keep the industry up to a given 
or proper standard, and, second, tending to lower the price of 
tin plate to the consumers of that article in this country. 

Mr. BATES. That is the way it operates. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. That is the theory of the gentleman as 
I understand it. 

Mr. BATES. It is not only the theory, but the way it works 
out in practice. That is the theory and the result in many 
industries in this country which by reason of a good high-pro- 
tective tariff has transferred the industry from that side to 
this side of the Atlantic Ocean. The same is true of the silk 
industry and many others. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Has that rule prevailed in regard to 
the steel industry of this country? 

Mr. BATES. It has. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Absolutely? 

Mr. BATES. Steel rails sell to-day less than the original 
tariff duty. The duty certainly played an important part. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. How does the gentleman account for 
the fact that steel-rail manufacturers can and do manufacture 
rails in this country and sell them to the foreigner cheaper than 
to Americans? 

Mr. BATES. There is nothing strange about that, for the 
very reason a newspaper in the town, possibly, of the gentleman 
from Ohio will sell for $3 in the city and for $1 a year out 
on the rural routes; for the same reason that Woodward & 
Lothrop, here in Washington, will sell the year around at a 
profit and one week in the year have a bargain day, when they 
will sell for less than cost. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
we should have bargain days and give the foreigner the benefit 
of those bargain days; does the gentleman mean that? 

Mr. BATES. For the same reason that every country on the 
globe practices the same thing. England has an export price 
less than its home price. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. 
not make a right. 


ALL NATIONS SELL CHEAPER ABROAD. 


Mr. BATES. It is the common practice in all nations. Eng- 
land, under a revenue tariff, does the same thing, so it clearly 
can not be charged to a protective tariff; and so does every 
other country; so does every industry. A commission examined 
into this matter most carefully only a few years ago. Take, for 
instance, the example of a mower and reaper company in Ohio. 
At the end of the season they may have 10,000 machines on 
hand of that year’s pattern. One of two things must happen. 
They must either save those over for the next spring opening 
and close the mills, or else they must dispose of those machines 
somewhere on the market and the mill go on and manufacture 
the new pattern for the next spring. The cost of distribution 
in this country is very much higher than abroad—salaries of 
general agencies, salaries of selling agents; then there is a cer- 
tain loss on notes and collections; also salaries of middlemen. 
Suppose they sell the whole lot abroad in one consignment and 
save the cost of distribution? Why, it would be acting the part 
of wisdom to sell them at cost, or 90 per cent of cost, and clean 
them out to get the money back and turn it into next spring's 
manufacture of the new pattern. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman think that that is 
still the only reason as to how the manufacturer can export and 
sell his manufactured commodities to foreign consumers 
cheaper than he can sell them here? 

Mr. BATES. Oh, no; there is also the exploiting of new 
markets. That is always considered desirable. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is it not also the gentleman’s opinion, 
at least one element that enters into and makes them able to 
do that, is because for the export material the manufacturers 
of this country are substantially able to get free raw material 
under what is known as the “drawback provision,” and that 
the manufacturers for home consumers are not able to get the 
free raw material? 

Mr. BATES. That should enter in the computation, but sell- 
ing abroad cheaper that at home is a practice common to all 
countries, so that it can not be brought in to inveigh against the 
principle of protection. 


That may be true, but two wrongs do 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The gentleman is a long 
ways from the tin-plate proposition. 

Mr. BATES. We did, in answer to our friend from Ohio, 
get a little away from the tin plate. I will be glad to answer, 
if possible, the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I understood the gentle- 
man to say that before we had tin-plate mills in this country 
we paid $5.85 a bundle. 

Mr. BATES. A box of 108 pounds of plate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The gentleman is appre- 
hensive that if the tin-plate mills of this country should be 
unfortunately closed down we would go back to the old price 
of $5.85, as I understand it. 

Mr. BATES. I would not want to risk it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Then, I want to ask the 
gentleman this question: Are there any countries in the world 
that have no tin-plate mills? 

Mr. BATES. A good many of them have not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Do they pay $5.85, or do 
they pay the English price plus the cost of transportation? 

Mr. BATES. They are largely at the mercy of the English- 
Welsh manufacturers, just as we were before we started the 
industry here, although we are in the market now with the 
American product. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Iam asking you what they 
pay. Do they pay these enormous prices, or do they get the 
English price? 

Mr. BATES. The whole world is our debtor, because we have 
established a competition with the English mills, which has 
brought down the price all around. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. We can sell it abroad? 

Mr. BATES. We most certainly do. Why not sell it abroad? 
Our export trade, including tin, increases each year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Do we export any tin? 

Mr. BATES. We both export and import tin, in spite of 
our duty of 13 cents per pound. We bought, I think, over 
$3,000,000 worth last year from abroad. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. How much do we export? 

Mr. BATES. Just a moment, please. We derive a revenue 
from tin plate. The duty is not even a prohibitive tariff. Un- 
der the present law we derive a revenue of $1,800,000 on tin 
imported into this country. In the proposed bill, we would 
derive a revenue of about $1,500,000, although there is a cut 
from 14 to 1 cents a pound. . 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The gentleman did not 
answer my question. I want to know if we export any tin 
plate? Are we selling tin plate to the countries that have no 
tin-plate mills? r 

Mr. BATES. We do. We exported in 1907 nearly a million 
dollars’ worth, and last year nearly a million and a half. There 
is no prohibitive wall, either for export or import of tin. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I would suggest to the 
gentleman that that tin plate that is imported is by the Standard 
Oil Company, and they get the duty back when they send it out. 

Mr. BATES. Only on the drawback clause of the law. There 
is still much imported for general use. 


AMERICAN LABOR BEST PAID. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word on the subject of 
wages. The distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CrarkK] on the other side of this Chamber said to me a week 
or two ago, “ Why are you people always harping about wages 
being higher in America than in foreign countries?” Why, Mr. 
Chairman, because it is true. We have known nothing of hard 
times in this country in the last eighteen months compared 
with the experiences of Europe, and especially England and 
Ireland. There is practiced tariff for revenue only, which is 
still invoked by the Democratic party. In Belfast, which is the 
center of the textile-fabric industry, they employ about 120,000 
hands. The wages of men in those factories range from six to 
seven dollars per week; the wages of women from $3 to $4 per 
week. The wages of men and women performing the same labor 
in this country are from two to four times as much. In this 
industry in Belfast an average week's work is fifty-five hours. 
It is only by the closest economy, far lower than ever practiced 
in this country, that they even exist. I have looked up some- 
what the wages of railway employees at home and abroad. The 
average wage paid railroad employees in France is $256 a year; 
in Great Britain, $302 a year; in Germany, $338; in the United 
States, $642. The average wage paid firemen in Great Britain 
is $800; in the United States the average is $765. 

It is an error to assert that the cost of living is so much 
greater here than over there, if they live as well as we do. More 
than half the supplies of the United Kingdom are bought 
abroad, and mostly from the United States. In the city of Glas- 
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gow are 80,000 families living, each family in a single room. 
It is no wonder that advanced English thought of a Balfour or 
a Chamberlain says: 


It is not well with our English trade. The most advanced of our 
commercial rivals are not only protectionists, but are going to remain so. 


Joseph Chamberlain, in a signed statement in the London 
Telegraph, said: 

After a long period of success, the policy of unrestricted imports has 
now shown sign of failure. Our supremacy has been wrested from us. 
One by one, markets once profitable and expanding are closed to us by 
hostile tariffs. We have lost the power of bargaining for the removal 
of these barriers to our trade. 

A gentleman on the other side was concerned the other day 
about the wool question and keeping the poor people warm and 
trying to keep off the dread tuberculosis. I received a circular 
pointing out the necessity of a reduction of the duty on manu- 
factures of woolens and especially on carpets. Great heavens! 
Mr. Chairman, in what other country on the face of the globe 
does the laboring man have any carpets, or any parlor floor on 
which to put them, if he had carpets? Or in what other land on 
the face of the globe does the workingman have a Sunday coat, 
as pleaded for by the distinguished gentleman from Missouri, 
as well as a day coat, or any of the luxuries of life that are en- 
joyed by the great warp and woof of the people of the United 
States? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Right in that connection, will the gen- 
tleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. BATES. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. As I gather the force of the gentle- 
man’s argument, he attributes one cause of the high wages in 
this country to the high protective tariff. Is that correct? 

Mr. BATES. Yes; because it is absolutely true. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I listened very attentively while the 
gentleman read his comparative figures as to the cost of labor 
between the countries of France and England, and I heard him 
quote the difference to the effect that wages were higher in 
England than in France. Does the gentleman know the fact 
that France is a protection country? 

Mr. BATES. Well, to a certain extent. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. And England is also characterized as 
a free-trade country? 

Mr. BATES. Yes. 
revenue only. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. How does the gentleman account for 
the fact that wages are higher in a free-trade country than they 
are in a tariff-protected country, like France or Germany? 

Mr. BATES. It is because in France they have not suffered 
from sharp competition abroad as they have in England. In 
this country it is due to the enterprise and thrift of the people, 
and the inventive power of the people, which I apprehend can 
never be met by any other people of any other nation or clime, 
no matter what conditions of trade are fixed by law. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is not the gentleman inclined to the 
opinion that the high price of wages in this country is largely 
due to the ambition and initiative of the employee here hav- 
ing the ability to turn out a larger given quantity of product for 
his employer than his competitor working in European coun- 
tries? 

Mr. BATES. There seems to be no limit to the initiative 
and skill of the American people. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will not the gentleman agree that the 
high price of wages in this country is largely due to that, inde- 
pendent of the protective tariff? 

Mr. BATES. Not at all. We have always had initiative 
and industry, but when in the past we have lowered our tariffs 
the price of labor has gone down and many people were thrown 
out of employment. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is not that what was contended by 
such stalwart men as James G. Blaine, John Sherman, and 
Horace Greeley? 

Mr. BATES. I think not, for they were all protectionists 
from principle, and taught that doctrine as long as they lived. 
The inventive power and genius of the American people are un- 
equaled and splendid, but they would be impaired and destroyed 
by an English revenue-tariff system and encouraged and incited 
by the protection of American industries and American labor. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 


THE FALLACY OF “ CHEAP GOODS.” 


And now I desire to say a word on the fallacy of cheap goods: 
The idea that we might sell everything for a good price and 
buy everything cheap is most fascinating. What does it mean 
to buy in the cheapest market? It simply means that the 
American people are to buy their glass, earthen, and china ware, 
cottons, woolens, silks, linens, tools, machinery, hardware, cut- 
lery, iron, steel, and, in fact, every manufactured article in 


It practices the theory of a tariff for 
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Europe; that they shall cease entirely buying of home pro- 
ducers unless our manufacturers will sell these articles cheaper 
than they can be purchased from any other people of the earth. 

It means that we will buy our food and farm products in 
Canada, the Argentine Republic, or wherever they can be 
bought at the lowest prices. It means that the purchasers of 
other countries shall buy where they can get goods the cheapest; 
hence the purchasers of the world would not come to the United 
States to buy their manufactured goods or farm products un- 
less they can buy them cheaper here than in any other coun- 
try. Instead, then; of selling there, we would be reduced to the 
necessity of selling cheap or not at all, excepting of course as 
we might produce a superior article or something that can not 
be obtained elsewhere. We could only become sellers by selling 
for a lower price than anyone else. 

It means that the cost of production below the rest of the 
world must necessarily follow. It means the invoking of the 
law of the survival of the fittest.” It means that those indus- 
tries that could not stand the struggle should perish. It means 
that capital, if there is any left from the ruin that would be 
wrought, must seek other investment or go into hiding and be 
unprofitable. It means that laborers thrown out of work must 
find employment in some other industries, but it means also 
that the other industries must always be those in which the 
commodities can be produced cheaper than elsewhere. It means 
that to enable us to sell in the best markets we must undersell 
all competitors. There would thus ensue an entire revolution 
in the methods and conduct of business here, and leveling down 
through every channel to the very lowest line of our competi- 
tors. Our habits of life would have to change; our wages cut 
down 50 per cent or more; our homes exchanged for hovels. 
This is what would necessarily flow in the wake of free or 
freer trade. All goods would be cheap, but how costly when 
measured by the degradation that would ensue, 

It is a principle as old as the hills and everlasting as the un- 
changing law that when goods are cheapest men are poorest; 
and the most distressing experiences in this country or in all 
human history have been when everything was lowest and 
cheapest when measured in money, but highest and dearest 
when measured by labor. The best unit of value is what a 
day’s labor will produce. It seems to me we have had full ex- 
perience of cheap times in this country. Goods were cheap in 
this country from 1855 to 1860; yet the farmer could hardly 
raise enough money to pay his taxes. The wail of President 
Buchanan, in his message to Congress in 1857, states the case. 
He said: 

With unsurpassed plenty in all the production and all the elements 
of natural wealth, our manufacturers have suspended, our public works 
are retarded, our ae enterprises of different kinds abandoned, and 
thousands of useful laborers are thrown out of employment and reduced 
to want. We have possessed all the elements of material wealth in 
rich abundance, and yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, our 
country, in its monetary interests, is in a deplorable condition. 

Such a condition of affairs continued until the Morrill protec- 
tion law of 1861 was enacted. When again the Democracy was 
intrusted with power, in 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1895, and struck 
down protective tariff laws, we had cheap goods again in this 
country. We had 3,000,000 laboring people out of employment, 
and had hunger and desolation everywhere all over this land. 
How like the words of his Democratic predecessor were the 
words of President Cleveland in his annual message to Congress 
in 1893, after a free-trade administration had been voted in. 
He said: 

With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative pro- 
duction and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, 
and with satisfactory assurance of business enterprise, suddenly finan- 
cial fear and distrust have sprung upon every side, numerous moneyed 
institutions have suspended, surviving corporations and individuals are 
content to keep in hand all money they are usually anxious to loan. 
Loss and failure have involved every branch of business. 

This was a little over a year after the people had elected 
an entire administration pledged to what the world knows as 
“ free trade.” 

OUR HIGHER ORDER OF CIVILIZATION. 

We have in this country a higher order of civilization than 
elsewhere. If, then, the consumers of the United States pay 
more for the necessaries and comforts of life than they would 
under a low-wage scale, they are simply contributing to the 
maintenance of that civilization, intelligence, comfort, happi- 
ness which makes the people of this country conspicuous among 
the nations of the world. Whether we pay more for the ne- 
cessities of life than those in other countries or work for a 
lower wage is wholly immaterial. That is not the question, 


The real question is, Does it pay them to do it? 

Tariff laws encourage men with money to open mines, build 
factories, establish industries, which could not exist were it 
not for the tariff laws which shield them from foreign com- 
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petition. This creates a demand for labor. A protective tariff, 
then, becomes a protection to opportunity. If the people are 
given opportunity for employment, they will fix their own 
wage rate. If these opportunities are destroyed, it is impos- 
sible to satisfy them. The wants of men are satisfied through 
the efforts of labor. The main arguments on the other side 
of this House seem to be based upon the narrow demands of 
man as an individual, with no reference whatever to his rela- 
tion to society. It is the doctrine of individualism—the cold, 
cruel doctrine of the survival of the fittest. It is the doctrine 
of Richard Cobden, of John Stuart Mill, of David Ricardo, and 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

John Bright conceded a vital point in the controversy in 
1886 when he admitted that the one way by which free competi- 
tion can be met and home factories preserved is by a reduction 
of wages. This, then, is the only alternative. Reduce the tariff 
on competing products, admit freer importations, and then only 
by reducing wages and degrading labor are our industries to 
be defended and carried on. The American market is worth 
more than twice as much to us as all the foreign markets com- 
bined, even if we could possess those foreign markets exclu- 
sively. What would it profit us to tear down our home market 
and gain the whole world of markets? 

The tariff bill that would enable foreign goods to compete 
freely with our own products ought to be labeled “A bill to 
promote the welfare of the people of Leeds, Bristol, and other 
cities of England and the Continent at the expense of the labor- 
ing people of the United States.” 

When did we ever lower the duties in this country that hard 
times and a depleted Treasury and gold flowing out of the 
country did not ensue? When were the higher duties ever re- 
stored that general prosperity did not follow? When did the 
Democratic party ever assume power that they did not at once 
make an assault upon the protective features of the tariff 
laws? 

I quote as high Democratic authority as the late Senator 
Gorman when I state that “the last and only complete Demo- 
cratic victory gained in recent years was won because the can- 
didate stated, ‘We will not destroy any industry?” And on 
that declaration the campaign of 1892 was waged in the East 
and Middle West rather than upon the dangerously worded 
Chicago platform in which protective tariff was assailed as un- 
constitutional, and which platform was soon evoked, and, as 
far as possible, formulated into organic law. Were industries 

? Ninety-two articles were transferred from the duti- 
able to the free list by the Wilson bill as it came from the 
Democratic Ways and Means Committee, or as it passed the 
House, among them wool, sugar, coal, iron, and lumber. The 
farmers were stripped of the protection afforded in the Mc- 
Kinley law; railroads went into the hands of receivers; banks 
closed their doors; the smoke of industry ceased to cloud the 
sky ; 3,000,000 laboring people were thrown out of employment; 
gold left our shores with every ship; the looms and reels and 
spindles of Bradford and other cities of England and the 
Continent worked double forces night and day to supply our 
people with textile fabrics, while the workingmen of America 
languished, were being fed at soup houses, and begging for bread. 


AMERICAN MARKET THE BEST MARKET. 


We hear a great deal about the necessity for foreign trade, 
the desirability of conquering foreign markets, and I would not 
belittle that necessity nor deny that desirability; but let us 
never forget that the greatest market in the world, the most de- 
sirable, that most essential to our well-being and advance and to 
our independence, is the great, unequaled American home mar- 
ket. [Applause on the Republican side.] And let us not forget 
either that the policy which has furnished to us and preserved 
that market is the policy that plants the factory beside the farm; 
the policy that protects every home industry. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Our steadily increasing foreign trade for the past twelve 
years has been remarkable. It is desirable that it be extended 
further to dispose of our increase in surplus products. It can 
be extended by sensible trade arrangements with other coun- 
tries by keeping our manufacturers accurately informed of 
trade conditions of the world, the state of foreign markets, by 
fostering and upbuilding an American merchant marine, by 
finishing the Isthmian Canal; but we must not endeavor to 
build up our foreign trade by sacrificing our home markets, be- 
cause in seeking markets we want the best markets. The best 
markets are where the people can sell the most products at 
good prices and have the money paid for them after they have 
sold them, and that place is here in America, after practically 
forty years of protective-tariff ascendency. [Loud applause on 
the Republican side.] 


Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Chairman, I do not take the floor this 
morning for the purpose of making general remarks upon the 
tariff. I propose to occupy the time which I shall take in dis- 
cussing but one schedule only in the tariff bill. It is the sched- 
ule which relates to the countervailing duty upon crude and 
refined petroleum. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that there are many Members of the 
House who desire information and facts concerning this sub- 
ject. There are perhaps Members of this body who from 

considerations do not desire facts. They wish to 
appeal to public prejudice which exists throughout the country 
against perhaps the greatest of our corporations, the Standard 
Oil Company. For partisan reasons they may wish the country 
to understand that any provision in the tariff schedule which 
relates to petroleum must necessarily be made for the benefit 
of that great corporation. 

But there are many other Members in this body, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I believe desire to act intelligently and conscientiously 
in the making up of these tariff schedules. It is to those gen- 
tlemen that I wish to address my remarks, To many people in 
this country oil and the Standard Oil Company seem to be syn- 
onymous terms. There are many people who do not seem to 
understand that there are 500,000 American citizens bringing to 
the surface of the ground every day that the sun shines nearly 
one half a million dollars’ worth of crude petroleum who have 
no more connection with the Standard Oil Company than the 
farmer has who raises wheat and sells a portion of it to the 
millers of the United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish first to have it clearly under- 
stood, except by those who do not want to understand, as to the 
interests that are asking to have this countervailing duty or 
some similar measure of protection retained in this bill. The 
first that I heard of retaining this clause in the bill was some- 
thing like six or seven weeks ago, when I received a letter from 
the editor of a weekly paper in my congressional district, in 
the center of the oil region there, asking if there was any 
change likely to be made in the tariff schedules in the counter- 
yailing-duty clause. 

I made inquiries, and found, in talking with some of the 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, that it was likely 
to be taken out. I informed the editor to that effect, and he 
published the answer in his paper. 

Immediately there commenced to come in petitions from the 
oil people in my district; and I may say that I represent the 
only oil-producing district in the State of New York, although 
there are thousands of men throughout that State who are en- 
gaged in the oil business in the various productive fields. Four 
thousand oil wells are located in my district. I have received 
petitions from 11 towns, signed by nearly 500 men engaged di- 
rectly in the production of oil, asking to have this counteryail- 
ing duty preserved in the bill. I have received a resolution 
from the Board of Trade of Wellsville, the largest town in that 
oil-producing vicinity, and where there is an independent oil 
refinery located, also asking that this clause be retained in this 
bill. But those are local interests. 

I say that is the first I heard the subject mentioned among 
oil men. The articles published in that little weekly paper in 
New York State—the Balwar Breeze—were taken up by other 
sections interested in the oil business. The Oil City papers, the 
Titusville papers, and finally the Pittsburg papers took it up, 
and one of the great Pittsburg dailies—the Dispatch—sent out 
its staff correspondents, interviewing the oil men and collecting 
information on the subject. The result of it all was that all of 
the oil producers of the United States are to-day coming before 
the Congress of the United States and are asking that their 
interests haye some measure of protection put in this tariff bill, 
for reasons which I hope to make plain before I conclude my 
remarks. 

Their action has been open and aboveboard. Out in the Ok- 
lahoma field, to-day the greatest single oil-producing field in the 
country, where 40,000 men in Kansas and Oklahoma alone are 
engaged as producers and refiners of oil, independent and out- 
side of the Standard Oil Company, in that one field they have a 
great association of producers called the “ Mid-Continent Pro- 
ducers’ Association.” The president of that association, Mr. 
N. V. V. Franchot, is a man who has been in the producing 
business all his life. His home is in my congressional district. 
He has large interests in the Oklahoma field. He came here 
and spent a week in this city, giving information to the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee, talking with any 
Member of Congress who would stop and talk with him upon 
the subject. He filed with the Ways and Means Committee 
the resolutions adopted by the Mid-Continent Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, which I shall insert in the Record as a part of my 
remarks. 5 
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Mr. Franchot, the president of that association, is a man of 
the highest business integrity and ability. There are some- 
thing like 85 Members of this House who represent oil-produc- 
ing districts. I think all the men from those districts will 
testify that they have received from the producers and the in- 
dependent refiners, if they have any in their districts, similar 
requests to those that are put in by this great Mid-Continent 
Association. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to read another letter which I have 
received, representing the independent refiners of this country, 
the men who through all these years have been fighting with 
the Standard Oil Company for a foothold in the American mar- 
kets, the men who have increased their output and their produc- 
tion during the last ten years more than 100 per cent. 

John D. Archbold testified that in 1888 the Standard refined 
95 per cent of the refined oil made in the United States. To- 
day there are more than 70 independent refineries, producing 
from 15 to 20 per cent of the refined petroleum in the United 
States. The letter which I received is from a man whose name 
is familiar to many of you. It is familiar to every man who 
has been connected with or interested in the oil business for 
the past forty years. It is from the Hon. Lewis Emery, jr., an 
independent refiner, whose home is in Bradford, Pa. 

Mr. Emery was formerly a member of the Pennsylvania state 
senate. In the last gubernatorial campaign he was a candidate 
of the Democratic party and the independent Republicans in 
the State of Pennsylvania for governor of that great Common- 
wealth. 

Senator Emery has been the most persistent and consistent 
enemy, the most bitter foe, of the Standard Oil Company that 
has existed in this United States for the last thirty years. Mr. 
Emery is the greatest individual refiner of oil outside of the 
Standard Oil Company in the United States. Senator Emery 
was one of the organizers of the Pure Oil Company, the greatest 
refining association outside of the Standard Oil Company of 
the United States, the only independent company that covers 
the great producing fields of the North—West Virginia, Ohio, 
and New York—with independent pipe lines, the only company 
that has an independent pipe line running to the seaboard, and, 
I may say, that company is extending its crude-oil lines into 
the fields of Illinois. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. DIES. I understood the gentleman to make some state- 
ment in reference to the production of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of refined oil. 

Mr. VREELAND. I did. 

Mr. DIES. What is the percentage of refined oil produced 
in this country by the Standard Oil Company? 

Mr. VREELAND. I stated that in 1888, according to the 
testimony of Mr. Archbold, the Standard Oil Company refined 
95 per cent. I stated that in the last ten years the production 
of the independent companies had been more than doubled, and 
to-day they refine 15 to 20 per cent 

Mr. DIES. I ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that the 
Standard Company now produces more than 85 per cent of all 
the refined oil? We 

Mr. VREELAND. I do not know the exact figures, but the 
production of the independent oil companies has increased 
rapidly. Four or five years ago the Standard was refining 
about 85 per cent, so that I think it is entirely correct to say 
to-day, or approximately correct to say, that the independent 
oil companies are refining 20 per cent of the crude oil produced 
in the United States. 

Mr. DIES. I think the gentleman’s figures are in error. I 
think the Standard Oil Company refines more than 85 per cent. 

Mr. VREELAND. What the gentleman thinks and what I 
think is not of much importance, but where does the gentleman 
get his information? 

Mr. DIES. From the reports of the industry. 

Mr. VREELAND. Reports from where? 

Mr. DIES. Reports made from one of the departments. 

Mr. VREELAND. That report is the one I have just referred 
to. I have the book before me. It was printed in 1903, and 
the investigations were made in 1904 and 1905. I just stated 
that the reports at that time showed that the Standard refined 
about 85 per cent. During the five years intervening since that 
time the number of independent refineries has largely increased, 
and so I still contend that my figures are correct, and that 
to-day the independents are refining 20 per cent of the crude 
oil of the United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to have read by the Clerk a 
letter which I received from Senator Emery, as a representative 
of the independent refining companies. 
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Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield 
right there for a question? 7 

Mr. VREELAND. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. In this connection, can the 
gentleman inform us, approximately, what proportion of the 
erude petroleum is produced by the independent concerns? 

„ VREELAND. I will reach that subject later, if the 
gentleman will permit me. I will say, however, that the Stand- 
ard Company produces about 11 per cent and the other 
producers of the United States about 89 per cent. 

Mr. GAINES. Is not the gentleman incorrect in that state- 
ment? Does not the Standard Company produce 18 or 20 per 
cent and the independent companies about 80 per cent? 

Mr. VREELAND. No; and I can explain why. As a man 
coming from an oil State, the gentleman from West Virginia 
knows that the production in a new territory is very large at 
first, but rapidly falls off; for instance, there are 14,000 wells 
in the State of West Virginia. Most of them are old, and the 
average production per well in the gentleman’s State to-day is 
about 11 barrels to the well. Then, as a man somewhat 
familiar with the oil business, the gentleman knows that unless 
a producer keeps up with the new fields and new production, 
his percentage of output rapidly drops off. There was a time, 
I will say to my friend, when the Standard Oil Company was 
producing nearly 30 per cent of the production of the United 
States. 

But the Standard Oil Company has not gone into the great 
fields of Oklahoma and Kansas as a producer, nor has it gone as 
a producer into the Texas or Illinois fields to any extent, hence 
the Standard percentage of total output has rapidly dropped 
down until to-day the best figures obtainable are that they are 
not producing more than about one-tenth of the crude petroleum. 
I will now ask the Clerk to read the letter from Senator Emery. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29, 1909. 
Hon. Epwarp B. VREELAND, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


You, being a neighbor 
for the past thirty are aware of my 2 on the oil question 
in both a public and a business way. You know that I am a producer 
of oil in all of the fields of the United States and Mexico. You are 


miles, and which is a successful competitor of the 


Standard Oil ergy ad lines. 
As a practical, independent oll man are undoubtedly aware that 


you 

the removal of the countervailing duty will not in any way affect the 
Standard Oil Company, but it 1 most seriously affect both the large 
and small producers of oil and the t refiners of our country. 

I have previously informed you of the refineries now in existence in 
Mexico and to whom they be ; also the general situation of the 
Mexican and Canadian oil fields. I will be gia to furnish you further 
substantial facts and reasons why a straight ad valorem duty on oil 
and its products should be placed in the new tarif schedule, 


ery truly, yours, — a 
Lewis EMERY, Jr. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman proceeds, I 
would suggest that the gentleman whose letter has just been 
read comes out and asks for a straight ad valorem duty rather 
than a countervailing duty. 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. I would like the gentleman to discuss that in 
connection with the present countervailing duty. I understand 
this bill is to be a protective bill, and is made up from a Re- 
publican protection standpoint, but as between the countervail- 
ing duty, on which the Government gets nothing, and a straight 
revenue duty or a protective duty, be it specific or ad valorem, 
it strikes me that the letter read suggests a proper solution of 
the trouble. 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Sms] is entirely correct. I shall endeavor to show 
before I conclude my remarks the specific danger which the pro- 
ducers of oil fear in connection with the future business of that 
industry. 

I shall endeavor to show that the present countervailing duty 
very likely within the next year or two would be entirely value- 
less as a protection to the oil producers of the United States, 
and I shall take that up at the proper time, in connection with 
the production of oil in Mexico. Now, let me inquire for a mo- 
ment what this countervailing duty is. A few days ago I lis- 
tened to a speech on the floor of this House, and I heard one or 
two gentlemen get up and state that in previous campaigns they 
had made the statement in their speeches that there was no 
duty levied on petroleum by the United States, and they were 
fearing they had not been stating the truth to their audiences 
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on that subject. The present countervailing duty that is in 
force under the Dingley law provides that crude oil and its prod- 
ucts, one of which is refined oil, shall come into the United 
States absolutely free, unless some other country shall put a 
tariff against American oil exported into that country, and then 
the same amount of duty which that country levied shall be 
automatically set in force as against the productions of oil from 
the country levying the duty against the American product. 

Then I say the gentlemen were right in stating that there has 
been no duty on oil by the action of the law of the United 
States. Every oil-producing country on the globe to-day under 
the law as it stands can have absolute free entry of duty of their 
products into the United States of America, provided they give 
us free entry of our products into their markets. We are ex- 
tending that principle largely in this tariff bill. We are pro- 
viding the maximum and minimum tariff, so that we shall com- 
pel other countries to give to our products as favorable consid- 
eration as we give to the products of other countries. Why, 
to-day Russia can absolutely take down the barriers that exist 
against bringing her oil into our country if she sees fit to do so. 
All she has to do is for her administrative council to give ten 
days’ notice that the duty against American oil going into Rus- 
sia has been taken off, and immediately our markets become ab- 
solutely free to the producers of oil in Russia. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman if any foreign country has ever taken off its duty 
on oil on account of this countervailing duty? 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Chairman, I can say to the gentleman 
that a number of foreign countries have modified their duties 
against petroleum as the result of this countervailing duty that 
was put into the Dingley bill, 

Some of the gentlemen in their speeches have called this clause 
a “joker.” It seems to me that that is an unjust term to use 
in connection with it. That is a term well understood in legis- 
lative matters. It is understood to be some secret clause—that 
is, a clause having some secret meaning—which is put into leg- 
islation to produce effects not generally understood, and just 
opposite, perhaps, from that which appears on the face of it. 
Certainly, Mr. Chairman, in all the laws of the last twenty 
years this clause has been plain and open to any man who could 
read English. Its effect has been apparent on its face, and the 
policy of that countervailing duty we are to-day following up in 
the tariff bill we are to pass. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman states that this 
countervailing duty is a duty which is placed on imports com- 
mensurate with the duty placed by that country on similar 
goods imported from this country. Is that correct? 

Mr. VREELAND. Let us take a specific case. We will take 
the case of Russia. Our law at present provides that Russian 
oil may come into the United States absolutely free unless Rus- 
sia herself puts a tariff against American oil, and then in that 
event the same tariff which Russia puts against American oil 
shall be applied and collected at American ports as against 
Russian oil. 

Mr. CARTER. Then this duty becomes a specific duty as to 
each separate country, and our duty on oil is commensurate 
with the duty which the other country exacts from our oil? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. Let me take another concrete case. 
Canada admits crude petroleum free of duty; therefore crude 
petroleum from Canada would come in here free of duty. 

Canada imposes a duty of 2 cents a gallon on refined oil; 
therefore we levy 2 cents a gallon on Canadian refined oil. 

Mr. CARTER. Can the gentleman give us figures indicating 
the tariff on imported oil with the various countries under the 
present countervailing proposition in the Dingley law? 

Mr. VREELAND. Les; and I will insert them in the RECORD. 
I will give a brief history of the countervailing duty. Under 
the McKinley act, passed in 1890, there was no specific reference 
to crude or refined petroleum, but there was a duty of 20 per 
cent ad valorem levied under that bill under the clause which 
covered all other manufactured and unmanufactured articles 
not otherwise specified in the bill. Then we come to the Wilson 
bill, passed in 1894, by a Democratic Congress. The chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee was that great Democrat, 
William L. Wilson. The other best-known name upon the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of that Congress was William J. 
Bryan, of Nebraska. The Committee on Ways and Means 
which framed the Wilson bill brought in the following provision 
in relation to oil: 

Provided, That if any petroleum is imported the product of any coun- 
try which imposes a duty on petroleum exported to the United States 
there shall be levied and collected upon such imported petroleum the 
rate of duty existing prior to the passage of this act. 

‘That was it as it came from the Ways and Means Committee 
which framed the Wilson bill. In the House the amendment 
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was stricken out without debate. It went to the Senate. In 
the Senate, when this clause was reached, Senator Jones, of 
Arkansas, twice, I believe, chairman of the Democratic national 
committee when Mr. Bryan was candidate for President of the 
United States, rose and offered the countervailing clause which 
became a law in the Wilson bill, which provided that where 
countries levy duties against the United States on crude or 
refined petroleum there should be a retaliatory duty levied in the 
United States of a flat 40 per cent against such country. 

When the Dingley bill was enacted in 1897 that clause was re- 
enacted, except that the flat rate of 40 per cent was changed to 
read as the present law reads, namely, that oil from other coun- 
tries shall be free to enter the United States unless they levy a 
duty on our oil; then it shall be the rate of duty levied against 
us by that country. Now, I do not refer to this as criticising—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Right there, will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. VREELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have made an estimate of the rate paid 
under the Dingley law as compared with the 40 per cent imposed 
by the Wilson law, and I find that on the importation of oil into 
the United States, both crude and refined, they paid an average 
rave of 31.94 per cent as against 40 per cent under the Wilson 
aw. 

Mr. VREELAND. I thank the gentleman for the information. 
Now, I say I am not referring to the framers of the Wilson 
tariff bill in terms of criticism. On the contrary, I think it was 
a very wise and statesmanlike action. It has been of great 
value to American exporting interests. As a result of that 
clause put in the Wilson bill and in the Dingley bill we have 
secured modifications of the tariff against American products in 
a good many of the nations abroad. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish for a moment to refer to the oil 
business of the United States and the products of the oil busi- 
ness, and the men who dig down into the bowels of the earth and 
bring up the crude riches to the surface. There are nearly 
600,000 barrels of crude petroleum produced in these United 
States every day in the year. We are the greatest petroleum- 
producing country in the werld. Fifteen States of this Union 
produce crude petroleum. 

The value of the crude oil brought to the surface is more than 
$150,000,000 per annum. The value of the refined is much more. 
Our exports of oil exceed $100,000,000 per annum. Two billions 
of dollars in gold have been brought to the United States from oil 
exports. Five hundred thousand men are engaged in the pro- 
duction of oil. This includes the men who drill and pump the 
wells and care for the oil, and who receive high wages. Tens of 
thousands of farmers have received bonuses for oil leases and 
are to-day receiving royalties dependent upon the sale and price 
of the oil. Great amounts are paid for timber and lumber. 
Many millions of dollars are paid for boilers and engines, pipes, 
casing, and tools. Millions of dollars are paid to railroads for 
freight. We produce much more oil than all the rest of the 
world, and of better quality. i 

Mr. DAVIS. For information, will the gentleman inform the 
House what is the present duty imposed by Russia against our 
American oils? 

Mr. VREELAND. Russia at present imposes a duty against 
refined American oil at something like 16 or 18 cents. I will 
tell the gentleman exactly in a moment. Russia imposes a tax 
of 2.81 cents per gallon on crude and 16.89 cents against refined 
petroleum. 

Mr. DAVIS. And under the present law that is the duty we 
impose against Russia? 

Mr. VREELAND. That, under the present law, is what we 
impose against Russia. 

Mr. DAVIS. Is not Russia our greatest compctitor? 

Mr. VREELAND. Russia is the greatest oil-producing coun- 
try except the United States; but I shall take up the question 
of competition, and I expect to show that Russia is not and could 
not be a competitor in the markets of the United States. 

The very fact that Russia has put on an absolutely pro- 
hibitory duty against the importation of refined petroleum from 
America shows that the Russian people know not only that they 
could not exploit our market, but that a prohibitory duty is 
necessary to prevent other nations from entering their market. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield right at that point? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the gentleman, either now or some 
time in his remarks, would give us a list of the countries pro- 
ducing petroleum, and the amount of it, if he can, that they 
produce, together with the tariff that each of the countries 
levies against our oil. 

Mr. VREELAND.. I might as well give the gentleman now 
the list of the duties which those countries that levy duties 
levy against us now. 
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Austria-Hungary, of which the State of Galicia is the oil- 
producing territory, levies a duty against outside oils of 4.96 
cents per gallon on crude and 14.36 cents per gallon on refined 
petroleum, Roumania, another large oil-producing territory, 
levies a duty of 1.14 cents per gallon against crude and 2.84 
cents per gallon against refined. The Dutch East Indies, Java, 
Sumatra, and Borneo levy a duty of 5.19 per cent ad valorem, 
a very small rate of duty on crude, and thirty-seven one-hun- 
dredths of 1 per cent against refined, a very light rate of duty 
from that country; therefore, a very light rate of duty prevails 
against that country, and for that reason, if the gentleman will 
study the table of importations of oil, he will find that the 
greater portion of the small amount inported into the United 
States has come from that country. 

Mexico levies a duty of 4.86 per cent on crude and 13.27 on 
refined. Japan levies a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on 
crude and 4.78 cents per gallon against refined. 

I was speaking of the oil industry of the United States and 
the production of crude petroleum by the half million of our 
people who are engaged in that industry. I stated that there 
were 15 States interested in the production of crude oil. I 
will read the names of some of the States and the amount of 
their production. 

To-day California has 14,000 wells. This oil sells on an aver- 
age at about 75 cents; that is, crude oil, per barrel. Its pro- 
duction is about 120,000 barrels daily. The value of the oil 
produced in California amounts to $90,000 a day. The value of 
the oil produced in California per annum, and you must remem- 
ber this is crude oil, oil just as it reaches the surface of the 
ground and before it has been refined, amounts to nearly $33,- 
000,000 a year. Texas has 8,000 oil wells and is producing 
about 40,000 barrels of oil daily. A good deal of it is a low 
grade of oil that is sold for fuel. The average price is hard to 
determine, but it is at least 30 cents a barrel. That means that 
$12,000 a day comes into the State of Texas from crude petro- 
leum. And I may say that it is the belief of oil men that there 
are still immense deposits of crude petroleum in Texas which 
will be developed when market conditions permit of their 
development. 

Oklahoma and Kansas form the greatest productive field 
upon this continent to-day. They have 13,000 wells. The aver- 
age price of the oil there is 0.42 cent. They produce 180,000 
barrels of oil per day. The daily value is $75,600. Twenty- 
seven million five hundred thousand dollars every year is paid 
into the States of Oklahoma and Kansas for the crude pe- 
troleum produced in those States. Pennsylvania has 45,000 
wells, but they only produce 25,000 barrels of oil, but it is 
of such high quality, and on account of the competition of in- 
dependent refineries, that it sells at $1.78 per barrel for 
crude oil. The daily value of their oil is $45,000, amounting to 
more than $16,000,000 per annum. Ohio has 45,000 oil wells. 
They average 1 barrel a day. It has a daily production of 
45,000 barrels. The daily value is $56,000. That is, more than 
$20,000,000 are paid out to the producers of crude oil in Ohio 
during the year. Indiana has 10,000 wells, with $8,000 daily in- 
come—nearly $3,000,000 per annum. West Virginia has 14,000 
wells, $44,500 daily income from crude petroleum, and more than 
$16,000,000 paid into that State during the year for this single 
product. Illinois has come to be one of the greatest fields to- 
day in the Union. If the market conditions to-day would per- 
mit, the amount of crude petroleum developed in the fields of 
Illinois could be increased 50 per cent within twelve months, so 
men conversant with crude oil conditions there inform me. Ili- 
nois already has 18,000 wells. Their product sells at an aver- 
age of 68 cents a barrel at the wells. It is producing 110,000 
barrels a day, and the daily value of which is $75,000, or more 
than $27,000,000 in the pockets of the people of Illinois from 
that single production. 

Mr, CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him, 
touching Illinois? This oil field is new, and has been four or 
five years in developing. My information is that all we know 
of is developed about one-third, about one-half of which is in 
the lower part of the district I have the honor to represent, and 
part of it in the district that my colleague [Mr. Foster] repre- 
sents. My information from crude-petroleum men in the two 
fields is that there are, in round numbers, 3,200 farmers, owners 
of small tracts, and small shopkeepers, and others who are re- 
ceiving royalties from these oil wells. I just wanted to add that 
to what the gentleman from New York has said. 

Mr. VREELAND. I thank the gentleman for the information, 
and I will touch later upon who are interested in this great 
production of oil. Kentucky, Wyoming, Louisiana, Colorado, 
and Utah are also producers of oil. The total value of crude. 
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oil in the United States amounts to more than 8150, 000,000, and 
that is the value when it comes to the surface of the ground. 

It is well known, Mr. Chairman, among men who are in 
touch with the oil business that if we had the market where- 
with to dispose of petroleum that could be produced in the 
United States the whole output of petroleum in two years 
could be put up 50 per cent. Why, gentlemen who know tell 
me that in the great State of California alone if they had a 
market for their oil by the end of a year they could produce 
250,000 barrels daily. 

Now, gentlemen, I have already stated the interest which 
the Standard Oil Company has in the producing business in 
the United States. On the whole, it has the same interest that 
the millers have in the man who raises wheat, that the brew- 
ers have in the man who raises barley. They simply buy a 
portion of the product that this man produces. The Standard 
Oil Company is interested in buying oil as cheap as it can. 
I want to say here that the independent refineries in the United 
States, which have developed remarkably in the last ten 
years wherever they have entered the oil fields have increased 
the price the oil man received for his crude petroleum by from 
6 to 20 cents a barrel. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I just wanted to ask the gentleman if he knows 
of any law whereby Russia, Mexico, Canada, or any other coun- 
try can prevent the Standard Oil- from acquiring an interest 
and use their capital in an exploitation of refining oil in these 
foreign countries? 

Mr. VREELAND. I know of no law, and that is precisely the 
course the Standard Oil is following. They are already to-day 
in possession of most of the oil production of Roumania. They 
had possession of most of the oil production of Japan, until last 
year they were virtually compelled by the Japanese Government 
to sell their interest to the Government that is now held by 
Japan as a monopoly. 

Mr. HARDY. Do I understand you to take the position that 
the Standard Oil will in the end control the products of Mexico 
and other foreign countries? 

Mr. VREELAND. Most certainly; that is my position. 

Mr, KUSTERMANN. On the matter of crude oil, let me read 
a few lines from the report of the Commissioner of Corporations, 

Mr. VREELAND. I will state to the gentleman that I have 
the report of the commissioner. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. It shows just exactly what the com- 
missioner thinks of the situation, if you will allow me to read it. 

Mr. VREELAND. I can not submit to interruption now for 
the purpose of reading an article, I will state to the gentleman, 
because I am taking too much time. If he will make a state- 
ment as to what it is, I will yield to him; but I am perfectly 
familiar with the publication. It is five years old, and I am 
talking about the present. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. It is only two years 0ld—1907 was the 
period of the great investigation. 

Mr. VREELAND. That is when it was published; the report 
I have is 1906. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. There were four yolumes, and this one 
covers all the ground, if the gentleman will permit me to read it. 

Mr. VREELAND. I hope the gentleman will read all the 
volumes diligently, and he will gather considerable information 
on the matter of crude petroleum. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I understood the gentleman to 
speak a moment ago about the increase in the independent 
refiners? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is the Prairie Island Gas Com- 
pany an independent company? 

Mr. VREELAND. No, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It claims to be a competitor 
of the Standard Oil Company? 

Mr. VREELAND. Oh, no. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It was always so understood. 
Why did it have that name? 

Mr. VREELAND. It might have been the understanding 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin, but nobody in touch with 
the subject thought it was independent of the Standard Oil 
Company. It has been the policy of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. frequently to appear. under different names, and this is 
one of the cases. l : 
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All oil men have always understood that it belonged to the 
Standard Oil Company. I now yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. CARTER. I simply desire to ask if it is not a fact 
that several years ago a controversy arose over the desire of 
the Prairie Oil and Gas Company to lay a certain pipe line; 
that it developed in that controversy, and was not denied by 
the Prairie Oil and Gas Company, that this company was a 
subsidiary organization of the Standard Oil Company, and 
that was when Mr. Hitchcock was Secretary of the Interior, 
now four years ago? Is that not true? 

Mr. VREELAND. Most assuredly. What I am saying to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin is that people who are con- 
nected with the business and who have been familiar with it 
have always known from the time that the Prairie Oil and Gas 
Company started to build its lines that it was a Standard in- 
terest. I never heard any other opinion expressed. But there 
is no question about the number of independent refineries, 
The gentleman will find in the same government report alluded 
to by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KÜSTERMANN] a 
statement of the names of the independent refineries existing 
at the time that this report was published, and since that time 
something like eight or ten additional independent refineries 
have been built. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that the Standard Oil Company had increased the prices it 
paid for crude oil as the fields have developed? 

Mr. VREELAND. The statement I made was that wherever 
the independents have gone in and covered a territory and 
bought oil they have invariably compelled the Standard Oil 
Company to increase its price from 6 to 20 cents per barrel. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I want to say for the information of the 
gentleman from New York that the price of crude oil in Kansas 
has steadily declined since the inception of that field from 
$1.25 per barrel to 48 cents, and the policy of the Standard Oil 
Company has been to depress the price of crude oil until it is 
unprofitable for many wells to be operated. 

Mr. VREELAND. That is only too true, 
aware—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not understand the logic of the gentle- 
man in trying to protect an industry which attempts to create a 
monopoly. 

Mr. VREELAND. Oh, I am not desiring to protect it. I am 
taking the ground on this floor that the Standard Oil Company 
needs no protection from any law. Its interests are so yast, its 
hold upon the business is so great, that it does not need to come 
here and ask for protection. I am standing here to ask protec- 
tion against the Standard Oil Company and against the very 
practices which the gentleman says they have pursued in Kansas 
and in Oklahoma. To-day the Standard Oil Company prac- 
tically has no competition in that field. What is the result? 
The crude oil of that field is selling at 41 or 42 cents a barrel. 
Refiners who know the quality of the oil tell me that upon its 
merits it ought to sell and is fully entitled to sell for 60 or 70 
cents a barrel. Why is it that the oil of Pennsylvania to-day is 
selling for $1.78 per barrel? It is not only on account of the 
quality of the oil, but it is because the independent refiners are 
covering that territory with their pipe lines and purchasing that 
oil in competition with the Standard. For that reason the price 
of their crude oil goes up to a reasonable figure. 

Mr. JAMES. I should like to know from the gentleman 
which he thinks the independent producers of the country are 
in greater need of, protection from foreign competition or from 
the lawless methods of the Standard Oil Company? 

Mr. VREELAND. Until the Mexican field develops, the 
American producer needs no protection from any spot on earth. 
There is no field across the ocean that can do the slightest 
damage to the American producers of oil. 

Mr. JAMES. Is it not true that the Standard Oil Company 
sells oil across the sea, after paying the freight on it at 3 cents 
a gallon, cheaper than it sells it to American consumers? 

Mr. VREELAND. If the gentleman will permit me, I will 
take up that question by itself, because it is a very important 
question, and I shall want to dwell upon it. 

Mr. JAMES. I shall be glad to hear from the gentleman on 
that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If it will not interrupt the gentle- 
man, I should like to ask him one question. 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 


I am personally 


If this countervailing duty stays in 


this bill, then the high tariff of any other country not only goes 
onto our statute books as to the crude oil and refined oil, but 
also as to all products of petroleum, paraffin, and so forth, does 
it not? 


Mr. VREELAND. I suppose it does, under the law. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr, VREELAND. Petroleum itself is a product of crude oil. 
I have already alluded to the interests of the independent re- 
fineries. I want to say that Mr. Emery, the greatest independent 
refiner in the United States, is now in the city and would be 
glad to give such information as he possesses to any gentleman 
of this House who desires to seek him out. 

I want to say another thing; Mr. Emery is entitled to addi- 
tional credit for the position he takes in this matter, because 
he is a part owner of the greatest property in the State of 
Mexico. Mr. Emery owns a one-third interest in the fields 
where the monster oil well which came in last fall was produced, 
the well which took fire; a well which had an output estimated 
to be 150,000 barrels a day, unquestionably the greatest oil well 
discovered on the globe, not excepting the great oil wells of 
Russia. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VREELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Will the gentleman state 
what has been the relations of Mr. Emery to the Standard Oil 
Company throughout its history? 

Mr. VREELAND. That is well known. I have already 
stated that Mr. Emery has been a bitter enemy of the Standard 
Oil Company and fought that company all his life. I think as 
much as any man outside he has been instrumental in creating 
public sentiment and bringing about a law to prevent prefer- 
ential rates on railroads by which the Standard Oil Company 
has had an advantage. Mr. Emery was in this city appealing to 
Congress on the subject of equality of rates to American ship- 
pers long before the Reagan bill was introduced in this body. 

I want to say the interests of the independent refiners in this 
country have more than doubled within the last ten years; their 
pipe-line capacity has been more than doubled, and the men 
who refine the oil have produced more than double the amount 
of refined oil since the provision of the law passed by this 
body which requires that every shipper of goods of any de- 
scription shipped over a railroad shall have the same terms as 
any other shipper under like circumstances. Since that law 
has been passed and has been enforced during the last admin- 
istration, it is the opinion of the independent refiners that they 
will be able in the near future to still more expand the amount 
of oil which they will be able to refine. 

Now, the oil business of the United States to-day, so far as it 
relates to the producers, is not in a favorable condition. We 
lack a market for the oil we produce; we need to seek markets 
wherever they can be found on the globe. At this moment 
nearly 100,000,000 barrels of crude oil are upon the surface of 
the earth, stored in tanks and pipe lines, waiting a demand for 
it from the markets of the United States and the world. 

As I have stated, the daily production of the oil could be in- 
ereased 50 per cent if the producers had markets in which to 
sell it. To-day in Oklahoma the Mid-Continent Association is 
seriously considering the question of a six-months shut down be- 
cause they are flooding the market with more oil than can be 
disposed of. Forty-seven million gallons of Oklahoma oil is 
held in storage. It was expected some relief would be obtained 
in that territory by the so-called “independent pipe lines,” two 
of which have been built from that field to the Gulf of Mexico. 

But I may say that we find in practice these two independent 
pipe lines have outstandardized the Standard Company; that 
they have bought up enough production to fill their own lines 
and supply their own refineries, and have not given a particle 
of relief to oil producers. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VREELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. PERKINS. Has not the excess of production of which 
the gentleman speaks been confined entirely to the low-grade oil? 
Is there any excess in the production of the high-grade oil? 

Mr. VREELAND. Not in the highest grade of oil; that is, 
the Pennsylvania oil. Of course the Oklahoma oil is good oil, 
and while it does not produce as good a kind of refined petroleum 
as the Pennsylvania oil, still it produces an excellent quality of 
petroleum, but not so large a percentage to the barrel. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. VREELAND. 
consin. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I would like to have the gentleman express 
his opinion as to why the price of petroleum products has in- 
creased so much during the last few years, if there is this 
great overproduction of oil—for instance, gasoline and products 
of that kind? 


I will yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
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Mr. VREELAND. The price of crude oil at wholesale has 
not increased greatly during the last few years. During the 
boom time, before the financial depression of 1907, refined pe- 
troleum, like everything else, advanced to some extent, but 
nothing to the extent that other products advanced. ‘To-day, 
as I shall endeavor to show later, the refined oil is sold in the 
markets of the United States as cheap, quality for quality, as 
it is sold in any country on the globe. 

I may add that on account of railroad discrimination the in- 
dependent refiners were unable to ship their oils into Wisconsin 
until during the last year. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. That applies to the refined oil, but how 
about the products like gasoline, for instance? 

Mr. VREELAND. Gasoline has gone down. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Which has gone up to 27 or 28 cents? 

Mr. VREELAND. Gasoline is cheaper; and if the gentle- 
man has occasion to buy any for his automobile this summer, he 
will find that he can buy it for a low price. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. But I will state that I am not in the habit 
of buying gasoline for automobiles, but I buy it for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman whether there is the same reason for haying a duty on 
refined oil as there is on crude oil. 

Mr. VREELAND. I will touch on that later. I want to say 
that if this tariff bill came up a year ago no oil producer in 
the United States would have cared a rap whether there was 
anything affecting oil in it or not. I want to say that for the 
past ten years no producer of crude oil has known or cared 
whether there was any tariff upon crude or refined petroleum. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes, 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Is the gentleman prepared to 
state from what countries we received the crude oil and how 
much, and from what countries we received the refined and fin- 
ished product, and how much for a few years back? 

Mr. VREELAND. I want to say tbat practically no oil has 
come in of any description to our markets. I do not think one- 
hundredth of 1 per cent of the oil has come in. It is a negligible 
quantity. A little oil has come in from the Dutch East Indies, 
where only thirty-seven one-hundredths of 1 per cent is levied as 
against us. A 

I may say in that connection that a considerable portion of 
the oil that has come in has been brought over in the empty 
tank steamers of the Standard Oil Company for some experi- 
mental purpose and mixed with our oil. They brought in some- 
thing like eight or nine millions of barrels in the last two years 
from the Dutch East Indies, and for what purpose I do not 
know. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Was that crude or refined? 

Mr. VREELAND. That was refined oil. Mr. Chairman, I 
have stated that during the past ten years, and until this 
present Mexican development, the producers of crude oil have 
not cared whether it was touched on in the tariff or not. My 
friend from Wisconsin [Mr. KtsrerMANN] made a speech 
the only one I have heard here this session which pretended to 
take up this subject seriously—in which he attempted to do 
more than to slur the subject, as was done in the report of the 
minority upon this bill. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KÜSTERMANN] undertook 
to present some information. From what source he obtains it 
I do not know. He claims that it has been a great benefit to the 
American refiners of oil, and especially to the Standard Oil 
Company as being the largest refiner of oil, that this counter- 
vailing duty has prevailed against other countries during the 
last ten years. The gentleman from Wisconsin bases his whole 
case upon the importation of oil from Russia. He says that if 
it were not for this high tariff which the countervailing duty 
puts against Russian oil that Russian oil would be a large com- 
petitor in our fields. The gentleman makes it specific. He 
says if it were not for that countervailing duty against Russia 
the American consumer would have been able to buy refined oil 
for 3 or 4 cents per gallon cheaper than he has been able to 
do it. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. z 

Mr. KÜSTERMANN. I just wish to say that that informa- 
tion I got from the Commissioner of Corporations, who has gone 
very thoroughly for one whole year into the subject, and has 
arrived at the conclusion that on account of the countervailing 
duty the Standard Oil Company exacts 3 to 4 cents a gallon 
more out of our people than they ask for the same oll in Euro- 
pean countries, 
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Mr. VREELAND. Where does the gentleman find that infor- 
mation? Is it printed? 
Mr. KÜSTERMANN. Yes; it is printed. 


Mr. VREELAND. I wish the gentleman would refer me to 
the page in the report where that statement is made. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I will be able to do that if the gentle- 
man will give me some time, 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes; I have a copy of the book here, and 
perhaps he could find it now. 

Mr, GARRETT. I would suggest that the gentleman turn to 
page 427. 

Mr. VREELAND. At any rate, I want to say that whether 
the statement is made by the gentleman from Wisconsin or by 
the Commissioner of Corporations, or by whoever it is made, it 
is a ridiculous statement, which I think I shall have no trouble 
in refuting. I want to here make the broad statement that the 
countervailing duty upon either crude or refined petroleum has 
not cost the American people one solitary mill during the last 
ten years. I want to make here the broad statement that if the 
countervailing duty as against Russia should be repealed to-day 
by Russia—not by us, because we levy no duty against Russia— 
that not a barrel of Russian refined oil could come into this 
country unless it was brought in in the tank steamers of the 
Standard Oil Company to mix with our oils. 

Why, gentlemen, the very fact that Russia puts a prohibitive 
duty against our oil is in itself proof that they are afraid that 
our pil will enter their markets and sell in their markets. For 
what purpose is a tariff levied? A tariff is levied either for 
revenue purposes, in which case it must be a low tariff on oil, 
or else it is levied to keep other competitors out of the market 
of the country levying it. Why, we are all familiar with that. 
Then what is the meaning of the tariff that is levied against us 
by Russia? They put on an absolutely prohibitive tariff, a 
tariff amounting to 200 to 250 per cent. What does that show? 
It does not show the ability of Russian producers and refiners 
of oil to come into our markets here, but shows distinctly on the 
face of it that it is intended to keep us out of their markets. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. The gentleman states the duty 
Russia placed upon this article is prohibitive. Then is not this 
countervailing duty a prohibitive duty when it applies to this 
market when it prohibits Russian oil coming in? 

Mr. VREELAND. Most certainly. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Then does the gentleman think 
that is the proper thing, because Russia sees proper to prohibit 
the importation of oil, that the consumer in this country should 
have levied against his interest a prohibitive duty on oil against 
Russia or anyone else? 

Mr. VREELAND, I am endeavoring to explain to the gentle- 
man reasons which have actuated Russia in putting on a pro- 
hibitive duty. Can the gentleman imagine any other reason 
than that they are afraid other competitors of oil will come 
in and take their market? Is there any other? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. They might have a reason that 
Americans suspect in this country, that it is an effort to turn 
oven the people and local trade to the special interest so favored. 

Mr. VREELAND. Oh, well, the gentleman is not throwing 
any light on the subject. He is merely fortifying himself for 
some future political campaign. Now, I want to say, Mr. 
Chairman, beyond the duty which Russia levies against us and 
which in itself shows that the Russian can not come into 
our market and compete with us—I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin that if to-morrow a shipload of Russian 
refined oil were landed at the port of New York and offered 
to the American people it could not be sold in our markets for 
two reasons: In the first place, the quality of it would not 
come up to the standards which our States call for; in the 
second place, our people would not accept and buy ‘and use the 
quality of crude and refined oil which Russia produces, 

Mr. KiSTERMANN. But does not the gentleman believe 
that if Russia could have a market here she would improve 
upon the quality of her oil and adopt different methods of 
refining. At present they do not need it in their own country; 
they do not need it, but if they can get a market for it here 
they will refine their oil just the same as we are doing, if we 
will just give them a chance. 

Mr. VREELAND. The Russian can not by any process 
change the quality of the oil which is pumped out of the 
ground in Russia. ; 

Mr. NEEDHAM. I would suggest to the gentleman from 
New York that if Russia takes off her tariff she can have our 
market. 

Mr. VREELAND. I am endeayoring to explain that so the 
gentleman will understand it. : 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, could I move 
that the gentleman have an extension of time? I move that 
the gentleman have sufficient time to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the gentleman from New York may have sufficient time to 
conclude his remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to extend- 
ing the time of the gentleman, but I desire to have this inter- 
esting argument somewhat elucidated on the other side, and I 
would like to have it understood that when the reply comes, 
we will be given the same kind of consideration. With that 
suggestion, I haye no objection to the extension of the gentle- 
man’s time. 


The CHAIRMAN. Of course the Chair can not make any 
promises. 

Mr. HARDY. I just wish to make that statement now, be- 
cause I hope to be able to reply somewhat to the argument of 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. VREELAND. I do not expect to convince the gentleman 
from Wisconsin or to turn him away from his idols in this 
respect, nor am I able to convince myself that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is seeking information on this subject. 

I think it is proper for me to make this statement for this 
reason: Before the gentleman from Wisconsin delivered his 
speech upon this floor on this subject, he was informed that 
Mr. Emery, the greatest independent refiner in the United 
States, the man who knows from personal observation and ex- 
perience of forty years about all these countries and about 
all of these subjects, a man who has been through the Russian 
oil fields personally, a man who to-day owns producing interests 
in Roumania, a man who owns a third of the great production 
in the great territory in Mexico, wanted to see the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Ktstermann] and talk with him upon 
this subject and endeavor to give him some information before 
he made his speech, and the gentleman from Wisconsin, as I 
am informed, declined to see him. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. The gentleman has been wrongly in- 
formed. I would have been glad to see the gentleman, but at 
that time, when I was approached, I did not have the time to 
spend with him. 

Mr. VREELAND. I was saying, Mr. Chairman, that Rus- 
sian refined oil could find no place in American markets. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. KÜSTERMANN) says that if 
they had our market, then they would produce a better quality 
of oil, but the gentleman does not seem to know that the qual- 
ity of oil is determined, not by law, not by the producer, but by 
nature, which has been refining that oil down in the bowels 
of the earth through centuries of time. 

They have in Russia one oil field, as the gentleman has truly 
stated, located on the Caspian Sea. It is a small territory at 
present, about 6 miles square. The crude oil produced is a 
little better in quality than that produced in Texas, but not 
very much better. It has almost an asphalt base. Now, they 
are not situated the way we are, with different grades, so that 
they can be blended and refined together and an average high 
quality produced. The only quality of oil produced in Russia 
is this low grade, a nearly asphalt base quality of oil. 

And the gentleman would know, if he knew anything about 
the oil business, that no refiner, wherever he is located, could 
possibly take that oil and produce a high-grade oil from it. In 
the State of Pennsylvania we get 85 per cent of the highest 
grade of refined oil out of a barrelof crude. In Russia it takes 
five barrels of that heavy oil of theirs to make a poor quality of 
refined oil. 

Let me examine again for a moment the question of the in- 
troducing of refined oil from Russia into the United States. 
This oil field of Russia, Baku, is on the Caspian Sea. The Cas- 
pian Sea is a closed sea, as we all know. Hence the refined oil 
of Russia has to be shipped thousands of miles before it finds a 
seaport,. subject to all the waste, subject to the charges of a 
railroad company, over all those thousands of miles. Then it 
would have to be put into tank steamers and transported across 
the Atlantic. That would be much cheaper than rail transporta- 
tion, but when they landed their oil upon our shores, as I have 
stated before, they could not sell a barrel of it to the American 
producer. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. If that is the case, what good is this coun- 
tervailing duty either for protection or revenue? 


Mr. VREELAND. It is no good against Russia, as I am 
trying to tell the gentleman. We care nothing about the coun- 
tervailing duty against Russia, and never have cared about it. 
I am dwelling upon this point of bringing in oil from Russia 
because the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KÜSTERMANN], who 
has made the only speech upon the subject, bases his whole 
case upon the statement that had it not been for this counter- 
vailing duty the American consumer would have been able to 
buy his oil 3 or 4 cents a gallon cheaper by reason of importa- 
tion of Russian oil. 

Mr. GARRETT. What countries, then, compete with us? 

Mr. VREELAND. No countries compete with us. If the 
gentleman will be patient, I will endeavor to show him the 
competition we are afraid of in the future. There has been no 
outside competition in the past with the American producer of 
oil in our markets. 

Now, I want to repeat the statement I made a few moments 
ago. When you consider the quality of the oil produced oil is 
sold in America at wholesale rates as cheap as it is sold in any 
country on the globe. Why, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
makes a table of oil sold in the United States at wholesale 
rates and oil sold for export to foreign countries, and he finds 
in that table, which is true, that the oil sold for .export is 
sold at a cheaper rate than the oil sold at wholesale in the 
United States. But what the gentleman does not seem to have 
comprehended yet is that “export oil” is a technical term used 
in the business, a term well understood among refiners, ‘“‘ Ex- 
port oil” means a lower quality of oil. It means an oil that is 
made to meet the market conditions and the laws of other coun- 
tries. It means that it is much inferior in quality to the oil 
sold in the United States. 

Why, Mr. Emery, to whom I have so often referred, is a large 
exporter of oil, and has been for years, to the continent of 
Europe. He sends 60 or 70 per cent of his refined oils to Ger- 
many and to other foreign countries. He maintains his own 
tank steamers; he has his own distributing point in Germany. 
Mr. Emery can tell you that the water-white oil which the 
American consumer demands, and they will have nothing else, is 
sold at wholesale cheaper in the United States than it is sold in 
Germany. He sells it himself to anybody who wants it from a 
quarter to a half a cent a gallon cheaper in this country than 
he sells it abroad. Why, gentlemen, do you know that refined 
oil is sold in this country cheaper than water? Here in the 
lobby of this House there is spring water furnished to us by 
the 5-gallon can for 50 cents, or 10 cents a gallon. It does not 
have to be drilled for. 

Nature sends it up to the surface. No money is lost in en- 
deayoring to find it. All you have to do is to gather it up in a 
tank, ship it to Washington or to every American city, put it 
into bottles, and sell it. We pay 10 cents a gallon for that 
water, delivered here in the Capitol and delivered at every 
other place in the city of Washington, Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, or wherever it is sold. To-day, in the same city of 
Washington, the best quality of water-white oil can be bought 
in smaller quantities, less than 5 gallons, at 10 cents a gallon, 
and they will furnish it delivered to the housekeeper and allow 
him to keep the can until the oil is used. 

I want to say to those gentlemen who speak of bringing Rus- 
sian oil into this country that a better quality of oil by many 
degrees than that produced in Russia is sold in the markets of 
the United States at 4 cents a gallon. 

Within the last three months carloads of oil shipped by the 
Oklahoma-Kansas Independent Refinery to the city of Detroit, 
Mich., were sold there at 4 cents per gallon, carload lots; a bet- 
ter quality of oil than any refiner can produce from the crude 
oil turned out in the Russian Empire. Yet gentlemen say that 
we are paying 3 or 4 cents a gallon on account of the counter- 
yailing duty. 

Mr. PERKINS. Can the gentleman state what the refined oil, 
such as he speaks of, is sold for in Russia by the Russian com- 
pany? 

Mr. VREELAND. The same quality, I can not say. But I 
will state to the gentleman that out of a tank of oil the Amer- 
ican refiners get 72 different grades of oil. 

I want to say to the gentleman that any American refiner 
will say to him that if he produced a quality of refined oil such 
as is produced in Russia he would be glad to make it and sell it 
in the market at 33 cents a gallon. 

Mr. PERKINS. What does he sell it for in Russia? 

Mr. VREELAND. Iam not aware what it sells for in Russia, 
There may be gentlemen in the House who have traveled 
through Russia and Persia who may know; and if so, they will 
testify as to the kind of oil that is used there. It is smoky. It 
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smokes up the chimneys, has a red blaze, and the ceilings are 
smoked up by the oil. American consumers would not allow it 
to be used in their houses. It is only sold in Germany at a 
preferential duty as against the United States. It is only sold 
in their markets to mix with better oils coming from this coun- 
try. I maintain, therefore, that the American oils used in Ger- 
many are sold in that country at no greater price than sold in 
the United States. Water-white oil, which can be bought in this 
country at 6 and 6}, is sold in Germany at 63. 

Refined oil can be sent by the independent producers of the 
United States, and by the Standard Oil as well, into Germany 
at much cheaper rates of cost of transportation than it can be 
sent into the interior of the United States. The Pure Oil Com- 
pany has a pipe line, the only pipe line in the United States 
for shipping refined oil. It runs from Oil City and Bradford, 
Pa., to their refinery in Philadelphia. They can ship refined oil 
from these refineries at less than half a cent a gallon to the 
port of Philadelphia. 

From there in tank steamers they send it across the Atlantic 
for less than a cent. Thus it can be landed in any seaport of 
Germany for 13 cents a gallon. 

Now, let us take shipments, for instance, into the State of 
Yowa from the same oil region. The railroad rates would be 40 
cents per 100 pounds, or 16 gallons, which means a cost of 24 
cents a gallon, or 1 cent more than to Germany, in carload lots 
for oil sent into the State of Iowa. Still, as I say, quality for 
quality oil is sold cheaper here than it is anywhere else on the 
globe. 

Mr. HARDY. I should like to get one proposition clear. 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I wish to know whether the gentleman denies 
the fact that the same character of American oil is ever sold 
cheaper abroad than at home? 

Mr. VREELAND. Oh, ever! The gentleman evidently wants 
to frame up his question to catch any isolated case, perhaps one 
in a million. 

Mr. HARDY. I mean in large quantities. 

Mr. VREELAND. I have already made the statement in 
terms so plain that the gentleman must have understood it that 
quality for quality oil is sold as cheaply in the United States at 
wholesale rates as anywhere in the world. 

Mr. HARDY. Quality for quality, is not American oil sold 
cheaper abroad than it is here? 

Mr. VREELAND. I can not do any better for the gentleman’s 
information than to repeat what I have just said, that quality 
for quality oil is sold as cheaply at wholesale rates in the United 
States as it is anywhere in the world. 

Now, the gentleman understands that the qualities of oil 
required abroad are very different from those in the United 
States. The consumers of oil in this country demand the very 
best refined oil. They want a fire test of at least 150 degrees. 
A man in this country does not want to take any chances in 
burning oil in lamps in his house. Now, the gentleman under- 
stands that abroad much lower tests are required. For instance, 
in Germany they have what is called the Abel fire test of 
refined oil, under which the oil sold in Germany has to stand a 
fire test of 110 degrees, as against 150 degrees that the American 
consumer requires for his oil. In France, where they do 
not produce oil, but where they have built up a large refin- 
ing business by putting a tariff against refined oil and letting 
the crude oil come in free, the law requires a fire test of 
about 130 degrees; in Norway and Sweden, 120 degrees; and 
so on. 

In all the countries of Europe the test required upon their 
oils is very much less than it is in the United States, and the 
consumers of oil there are satisfied with very much poorer 
qualities of oil than our market will take. 

Now, I have come to the point of stating to this House why 
the producers of oil in this country desire to have some pro- 
tection in this bill, a protection which they have not desired 
during the last ten years. I want to say, in brief, that it is be- 
cause they not only believe, but they know, that within the 
next few years, if a market can be provided for it, a great oil 
field will be exploited in the adjoining country of Mexico. Now, 
this is not information and belief; these are direct facts. Men 
who keep in touch with the business, who know what is going 
on, who are obliged to know as a part of their business what 
takes place in other fiełds, all of them know that the Standard 
Oil Company can go into Mexico to-morrow with their great 
resources, their unrivaled organization, their unlimited capital, 
that they can put in a hundred strings of tools, and, in the 
opinion of oil men who know, at the end of a year they can 
have a production in Mexico of 150,000 to 200,000 barrels a day. 


All of you, I suppose, as a matter of general information, 
read of the tremendous oil well that came in in Mexico last fall, 
the oil well that took fire. I want to have the Clerk read a little 
item taken from the Technical World, which describes it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BLAZE 1,800 FEET HIGH—AND ABOVE IT A COLUMN OF SMOKE ROSE TO 
9,000 FEET. 


The greatest oil fire in history is supposed to have been the fire which 
by a conservative estimate destroyed more than 5,000,000 barrels of oil 
last year in the San Geronimo field, near Tampico, Mexico. 

The oil stratum was struck at a depth of 1,840 feet in a 6-inch cased 
well. The torrent of oil burst forth and was quickly followed by a 
blowout of gas, which opened a big orifice in the earth's surface, swal- 
lowing up the derrick and whole drilling outfit, including the engine 
and boiler. The gas and oil were ignited from the fire under the boiler 
and the great fire was in this manner started. 

It burned for sixty-two days. The vortex or crater through which 
the oil sours was gradually enlarged until it was more than 500 feet 
wide. rim of rocks and earth was formed around its outer ed 
resembling a volcano's crater. According to the Technical World, the 
blaze extended to a height of from 1,400 to 1,800 feet, and the column 
of black smoke rose above it to a height of about 9,000 feet. On to 
of the smoke rested a great white cloud of vapor, which was estimat 
to extend skyward to an additional height of 7,000 feet. The blaze 
could be seen 200 miles. 

The great oil fire was extinguished by means of 6 centrifugal 
pumps, which were kept constantly busy for two weeks throwing mud 
and water into the crater. Heavy discharges of dynamite around the 
rim of the orifice also aided in the extinguishing work. 

Shortly after the flames were put out, the oil burst forth again in 
8 volume than ever, and its output was estimated at 150,000 

rrels a day. It has been a difficult problem to care for the oil. The 
Mexican Government sent several hundred soldiers to the scene to 
assist the owners of the well in building earthern reservoirs for tem- 
porary storage of the product. The oil overflowed these reservoirs, 
— ee quantities escaped into the San Geronimo River and Lake 

‘amiahua. 


Mr. VREELAND. These wells are not found singly. That 
is unquestionably the greatest oil well that has ever been dis- 
covered since the oil business was known, greater than the 
great oil wells of the Empire of Russia. : 

As I stated, Mr. Emery owns a third interest in this great 
field. To that extent his interests are not in favor of con- 
tinuing any sort ‘of duties on oil. But his interests in this 
country are greater; he is a great producer of oil and a great 
refiner of oil, and beyond that he is an American, and prefers 
to give his own country any benefit to which it is entitled. 

I want to say that only the day before yesterday a report 
from this same field came to Mr. Emery from the men in charge 
there, with whom I am personally acquainted, stating that 
they had brought in another oil well, more than a mile and a 
half from his great monster, whose daily production is upward 
of 10,000 barrels a day. 

I might say that he gave me the information that they have 
other wells drilled there, but shut in because they have no 
market for it, that they figure will produce upward of 20,000 
barrels a day. 

Now, then, oil is produced directly upon the seacoast of the 
Gulf of Mexico; it does not have to be piped; it is right there 
on the salt water, where it can be loaded, as crude or refined, 
into tank steamers or tank barges, 

Why, the Standard Oil Company has to-day built and has in 
operation three refineries in the oil fields of Mexico. They 
have one at Veracruz, one at Mexico City, and one at Tampico. 
An English company has also finished a refinery there, with a 
capacity of more than 10,000-barrels a day. The refinery cost 
more than $1,000,000. Therefore there are known districts in 
Mexico to-day where oil is produced in large quantities, 

There is another field 400 miles distant from the one to 
which I refer where this great oil well was struck, where they 
produced oil the last two years, wells 2 years old, producing 
to-day eight to ten hundred barrels a day. Any man who 
knows anything about the oil business knows what that means; 
oil wells in our country 2 years old, starting in with 100 bar- 
rels a day, to-day produce from 2 to 5 barrels a day. 

Now, this is not a question of belief or information; it is a 
question of known facts, and anybody connected with the sub- 
ject of oil knows that we are facing a great development of oil 
in the adjoining State of Mexico, right up close to the salt 
water. I have already stated that it has been the policy of 
the Standard Oil Company to enter and exploit every field, not 
only in this country, but all other countries. I state to-day 
that they are refining and producing oil in Roumania and in 
Mexico. - 

They occupied fields in Japan as producers and refiners until, 
something more than a year ago, the Japanese Government 
compelled them to sell out their interests, and the Japanese 
are to-day holding them as a government monopoly. They 
have gone into every field, and I say I have no hesitation in 
stating on this floor what the producers fear. The producers 
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and independent refineries to-day fear that the Standard Oil 
Company will go into Mexico, where it has three refineries, 
with their great organization of capital and equipment, and 
will build up a great oil producing and refining business; 
and that means that the producer in Oklahoma and IIIinois, 
thousands of miles from the seacoast, will sell a barrel 
of oil less for every barrel produced and sold in the State 
of Mexico. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? ; 

Mr. VREELAND. I will yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. When the Democratic party 
last had control of the tariff legislation, and after they made a 
report to the House of Representatives in which they used 
this language— 


The American people, after the fullest and most thorough debate ever 
given to any people as to their fiscal policy— 


reported to this House and enacted into law a provision tax- 
ing the imported petroleum at the.rate of 40 per cent ad 
valorem; and is it not a fact that on that committee making 
that report were such men as William L. Wilson, of West 
Virginia; Benton McMillin, of Tennessee; Henry G. Turner, of 
Georgia ; Alexander Montgomery, of Kentucky; William Bourke 
Cockran, of New York; Moses T. Stevens, of Massachusetts; 
William J. Bryan, of Nebraska; and William D. Bynum, of 
Indiana? 

Mr. VREELAND. That is true. 

Mr. GARRETT. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is 
not a fact that that provision was put on in the Senate and 
not in the House at all? 

Mr. VREELAND. It was brought into the House by the 
Ways and Means Committee, of which Mr. Wilson was the 
chairman, but I do not care to go into that question. 
I am not claiming that they are entitled to criticism, but 
to be congratulated for affording protection to American 
interests. 

Mr. HARDY. I would like to ask if I did not understand the 
gentleman a moment ago to say that there would have been 
none of this Russian oil and could have been none of these other 
oils, until you got the Mexican field into this, even without 
that tax? 

Mr. VREELAND. Absolutely true; and I further stated 
that that clause had been of benefit to the American producers 
and refiners by securing us cheaper rates or no rates of duty in 
some markets abroad, although it had no effect with Russia. 

Mr. HARDY. I understood the gentleman to say there would 
have been none imported here now? 

Mr. VREELAND. No more than there has been. 

Mr. HARDY. Then that law was useless and ineffective. 

Mr. VREELAND. Not at all. Although they could not im- 
port here, I stated to the gentleman that it secured to American 
exporters of oil cheaper rates, lower rates, and in some coun- 
tries no rates of duty by reason of the fact that it was in 
effect. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, if it will not inter- 
rupt the gentleman, I would like to ask him a question or two. 
There is no oil imported here, the gentleman says, except from 
Mexico. 

Mr. VREELAND. There is no oil imported here from any- 
where to amount to anything at present. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not the gentleman think it 
would be a straighter and squarer and fairer proposition, if you 
want protection on oil, to simply put an ad valorem duty on, 
so that everybody could understand it 

Mr. VREELAND. Unquestionably. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri (continuing). Than to do it by this 
indirect twist of the wrist, if the gentleman will excuse that ex- 
pression? 

Mr. VREELAND. Unquestionably. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Missouri that he is entirely right about it, 
and in concluding my remarks I intended to touch on that 
subject. 

Then, I say, Mr. Chairman, that for the first time the Ameri- 
can producer of oil fears an outside competitor, and that is the 
oil produced in Mexico just across our border. I need not spend 
any more time in telling of the advantages they would have if 
they opened up a great field of cheap oil in Mexico. This 
question arises: Suppose the Standard Oil Company and other 
great organizations do open up a great field in Mexico. Is it 


not undoubtedly true that their influence with the Mexican 
Government would be enough to secure a repeal of their coun- 
tervailing duties as against American oil, so that we would be 
left, in that event, without any protection at the point, and the 
only point, where we fear competition? That is undoubtedly 
true; and I want to say to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] that we would infinitely prefer that in this bill should 
be put an ad yalorem or a specific duty, an ad valorem duty, 
say, of 334 per cent, which is almost 10 per cent less than that 
provided in the Wilson bill. 

In my judgment, a countervailing duty within the next two 
years would be of no value whatever to the American pro- 
ducer of oil, because, in my judgment, the countervailing duty 
in Mexico will be taken off at the instigation of the Standard 
and these other great corporations that will exploit that field. 
I want to say that we would welcome such a change of this 
countervailing duty into a specific duty which would be of 
sufficient amount to afford reasonable protection as against 
those interests. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have already occupied more time than 
I ought. The first and worst effects of the cheap oil that is 
bound to come in from the fields of Mexico would be felt by 
the producers of fuel oil in California, Louisiana, and Texas, 
Unquestionably, their market with railroads and with other 
great producing plants that use oil for fuel would be seriously 
curtailed. All that the oil producers and the independent re- 
finers of the United States want of this Congress is to be con- 
sidered fairly and upon their merits. 

We do not want the Standard Oil Company and the American 
oil producers of the country to be treated as synonymous terms. 
We are just as distinct from the Standard Oil Company as the 
man who raises the wheat is from the miller who sells the 
flour, as is the man who raises the barley from the brewer who 
buys it for brewing. If any of you gentlemen want to swat the 
Standard Oil Company, doit. We will not stay your hand, but 
we want you to use some intelligence as well as some zeal in 
doing it. We want you to be sure that you do not swat the 
wrong party, and that is all we ask. You might as well say 
that you are going to hit a blow at the sugar trust by giving 
it the privilege of bringing in free raw sugar from Cuba, you 
might as well say that you are going to hit the maltsters and the 
brewers by allowing them to bring in free barley from Canada, 
as to say that you are going to hit the Standard Oil Company 
by allowing them to bring in crude oil from countries where it 
is cheaper than it is here. 

Will the consumer get it any cheaper if it is produced down 
there in that Mexican field, where it is now coming out in such 
great volume? Not unless the Standard lowers it on account 
of competition with itself. Mr. Chairman, the 500,000 men who 
are engaged in producing oil in this country are enterprising 
and energetic American citizens. They have done their full share 
toward building up and enriching the American people. They 
have gone out and spent hundreds of millions of dollars in sink- 
ing shafts thousands of feet into the earth, sometimes in a 
fruitless search for oil. They have gone into the barren 
stretches of the Appalachian Range, where a crow could hardly 
live in flying over it, and they have brought out of the ground a 
golden stream of riches to add to the wealth of the American 
people. They have homes to maintain and children to educate. 
All they want in this bill is a fair consideration upon its merits. 
They want to be judged upon the facts of the case and not by 
the prejudice which may exist in people’s minds. With this 
treatment, Mr. Chairman, the men who are engaged in this great 
industry will be content, and I want to say they will be content 
with nothing else. [Loud applause.] 


Import duties levied on petroleum by countries producing petroleum. 
[Reduced to American currency and American gallons.] 


Crude, Refined, 
per gallon. per gallon. 


Cents, Cents. 
4,967 14.36 
1.14 2.84 
1.68 1.60 
2.816 16.895 
4.86 13.27 
Free. 2.083 

1 5.10 37 

20 4.785 
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Production by States. 
OIL. 


Barrels. 

California____ 14,000 $0.75 | 120,000 | $90,000 | $32,850,000 
Lo SSE 8,000 0 | 40,000 | 12,000 | 4,880,000 
Okiahoma and Kan- 

— — [Se .42 | 180,000 | 75,600 | 27,594,000 
Pennsylvania 45,000 1.78 | 25,000 | 44,500 16,242,500 
. oe OOP 1.25 | 45,000] 56,250 | 20,531,230 
Indiana 10,000 1.028.000 5,160 2,978,400 
West Virgin 14,000 1.78 | 25,000} 41,500 | 16,242,500 
New Tork. 4,000 1.78 | 1,500] 2,678 977,470 
3 18,000 -68 | 110,000 | 74,800 | 27,302,000 
Kentueky__ 2,000 1.78 | 1,500 2,670 974,530 
Wyoming s 40 900 360 131,400 

iana. 800 -30 | 12,000 | 3,00 1,324,000 

Oolorado— 300 1.00} 1,500] 1,500 547,500 

ü 50 1.00 600 600 219,000 

000 | 447,218 


d Production by countries. 
Barrels. 

Production of Russia, per annum 54, 000, 000 
Production of United States, per annum 208, 600, 000 
Galicia (Austria-Hungary), per annum nee | 1 COs OO: 
Roumania, per annum — SSS Ea A O 
Dutch East Indies (Sumatra, Be Borneo), per per annum — 7. 768, 000 
British India C EE . EB 7 
Japan and all other countries — 2. 620. 400 


Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. For the information of the 
Members of the House, I wish to insert in the Recorp what I 
regard as a most valuable and illuminating document, entitled: 


THE DANGER TO OIL PRODUCERS IN EVERY PETROLEUM FIELD IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MEXICAN OIL FLOOD THREATENS—IF TARIFF REVISIONISTS TAKE OFF 
COUNTERVAILING DUTY PRODUCERS WILL SUFFER—J. A. GARTLAN’S 
WARNING—WILL NOT HIT STANDARD OIL, BUT WILL, HB SAYS, STRIKE 
TRI-STATH TERRITORY. 

[From the Pittsburg (Pa) Dispatch, February 14, 1909. A. R. 

Crum, staf corresponden ent.] Ps 
CHARLESTON, W. VA., February 13. 

“Tf the tarif revisionists 3 off the countervailing duty on petro- 
leum and its 8 the o roducers of Pennsylvania are going 
to suffer. Those of W. Vineta, Ulle Seles York, ane are Ilinois, 
— Oklahoma, Teras, a ae d California in the same 

The above declaration was made by J. A. Gartlan, of Pittsburg, 
familiarly known as “ to every old-timer in the oil country. 
Mr. Gartlan is one of the most widely known ot roducers in the 
dir. Ade and a brother of Senator Gartlan, of the West Virginia assem- 
hen 3 Gartlan continued: 

Mi Spy vig tees a flood of oil in —— enough to fill the Rio Grande, 
ready be poured into this 2 that du is repealed. 
It is. aleo oll, but it is eee me people have afraid of 
Russia, but it is a long ws Bg rer Pgs freight is high. Mexico and 
Canada are differen da pays a bonus on every barrel 
of oil produced in the Dominion. 

“ STANDARD NOT ALARMED. 


oF W the men who are proposin the re of this countervailing 
guit imagine they are striking at the Stan: Oil Company they are 
1 8 The producer is the one who will suffer. Stand. 
take care of itself, even to getting into Mexico, if neces- 
ving the American producer less for his crude. That is 


prety ind te to 
urt Fine producer. e is the goat and will have to carry 


where it will 
the burden. 


“ Pennsylvania and 8 roducers will suffer less 
those of hope Texas, hake California, but they will 
suffer enough. hav retty comfortable, if not on Easy 
. since the e “On El killed the speculative market 1 tried to 

l the good-quality agent ae but if this repeal thro their 
8 are going to begin again. The ee of oil will be less and 


the Pennsylvania producer, with his small wells, can't stand 1 much 
reduction. 


“Out in Oklahoma, where the producer has been living in hope of 
better conditions and better pacs he may as well quit. Mexico can 
drowned his brother in Kansas. 


We have the same 1 against them as 


GARTLAN CONSERVATIVE. 


After careful investigation I find that Mr. Gartlan is conservative 
in his statements. The Mexican are of great extent and pro- 
ductiveness. The quality of oll is 5 t that of the Guif region in 
Texas, with the ever-present possibility of getting something better. 

The area of known productive character is far greater than that of 
the Appalachian oil fields, including Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
The wells are Jarge s some of them are sensational, the famous burning 
well, for example, known in Mexico as the “ Bos Bovas.” They have 
others as large as 5,000 to 10.000 barrels a day. 

The Mexican tarif on crude oil is 4.36 8 rd aios 
fined oil it is 13.27 5 gallon. This is equal to 
barrel of crude oil of 42 gallons and of $6.63 a barrel on refined. The 
tariff on refined has been so high that for pons the Waters-Pierce 
ou Coupan has refined all the oil for the Mexican market in that 
country. As that company is the representative of the Standard Oil 


m and on re- 
$1.83 on the 


Com in that fi it is not hard to see how that interest would 
escape penalties of free trade in oil with Mexico. It might be ex- 
ted soon to be in the business of exporting oil from Me: to the 
Enitea States. 
NO DIRECT DUTY ON OIL. 
There is no direct duty on es imported into this country. The 
American producer has is the following use in 


ey law, copied out of its p 
e change from 


except 
leum and its 


of Sonne produced in any country which im uty on 
troleum or its 5 ex rted Trom the United States, thers shall 
such cases ed. paldl. and collected a duty upon said crude 
troleum oF, i pro . 80 He" Bing . the Guy. imposed by 
id coun 8 tle ey 

sa The o pa z om the W — * 5 oe make 8 
iling du 0 ore 

ene 40° per cent of the Wilken Act. Under this clause the 

Ame a barrel, though the option of 


can tariff on Mexican oil is J Be 
free trade in oil is vested in the Mexican Government, not in our own. 
The same is true of the other petroleum-producing countries. Those 
and their duties are as follows: 


Twenty per cent ad valorem plus 20 per cent for sundries. 
These figures are in gallons and the equivalent American currency. 


THE THREAT OF MEXICO. 
For the matter of the threat of Mexican com 


I have been 
roved 
rande 
— range of favorable for- 

but passes to the Pacific coast 


enum; 


5 — a ag 8 position as an oil field. 

At present the principal 5 are in the province of Tamau- 
lipas and Veracruz. e principal fields are at Ebano, where eight 
wells, some of them 2 years old, produce an average of more than 1, 
barrels daily; near Tuxpan, where the burning monster has attracted 
attention ; e Furbero field south of Tampico, with a pipe line to 
— y 60 miles away; and the San Cristobal, = first love of the 
English company, Pearson & Son (Limited), which is seeking a supply 
of r liquia fuel for the British navy, and has found it. In some way 
there is a connection between the Pearson concern and the Nigeria 
2 Company, a subsidized British concessionary, operating in 

Africa, 


GREAT ENGLISH CONCERN. 
The Pearson 3 has obtained control of the 9 field and 


the territory about Tuxpan, where the la wells have pean found, 
and is now neglecting its San Cristobal holdings, vora a te about 
1.000,000 acres. This concern has already invested $ or more 


and has pipe Hnes and refineries. The production it & orn yield about 

15 per cent of distillate—that is, can tae ate, the process of pre- 

paring the residue for irs and asphait. the first pu * of the 

y is to make fuel for the British sane the refined 9 

mere ga product and all the more threaten to the rerin market. 

The concern seems to have Krme capital, which is in accord with 
that it is backed by the British Government. 

The burbero field was developed by the Oil Fields of Mexico Com- 
pany, Percy Furber, president. There is good reason to believe this 
territory has been taken over by Pearson & Son (Limited), or at least 

concern has secured the right to take all production. The 
Pearson concern has built the pipe line from that field to Tuxpan. 


FACTS ON MEXICAN FIELD. 


it in a leisurely manner. Epes ranges from 
a gravity very similar to that. ot nn ‘exas gushers. 
geological formation is much the same as in Texas. 
The oil is found in two horizons. one in the Eocene, the other in the 
Miocene, geologically speaking. The wells about Tuxpan are mainly 
in the older formation and the oil is of higher gravity than that from 
the Eocene. accords with observed conditions in other parts of the 
world. It is the approximate rule that the lighter oils are found in 
the older rocks, though, of course, the gravity varies in the same horizon 
in different localities, Mexico being no exception to this rule. The 
resent fact is that the Republic to the south of us promises to exceed 
Russia ia in the importance of its oil production. And it is so near us 
that freight will afford no protection whatever. 
“In Coahuila, a pro rovince bordering on the Rio Grande, there are some 
ol mest wells produci oil on a paraffin base, according to the 
logist of Mex The wells are too small, however, to 
— — in themselves. They a are im raat only in indicating a 
possibility that somewhere near thi gd ot ag and larger wells to 
rodu: the same quality of oil. The ig — about Tampico and 
pan produce oil can an asphalt base, as do the welis of California 
the San see district have in addition about 
4 per cent of — — that gives the r much trouble. 
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CANADA ALARMING OIL RIVAL— PRODUCERS FEARFUL OF DOMINION’S POSSI- 
BILITIES IF DUTY IS REMOVED—HAS TWO ADVANTAGES—OIL AND GAS 
MEN, AND EVEN CONSUMERS, EQUALLY INTERESTED IN TARIFF ISSUE. 


{From the Pittsburg (Pa.) Dispatch, February 15, 1909. By A. R. 
Crum, staf correspondent. ] 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA., February 1}. 

Some oil producers here who have been investigating Canada are 
more alarmed by its possibilities than gi the Mexican developments. 
They inform me that the oil found in Alberta is of far higher grade 
than that of Mexico, and that the geological formation and signs are 
favorable through Assinibola and Saskatchewan as far north as the 
province of Athabasca, if not farther. 

Only a few wells have been drilled at Oil City, Alberta, but the ex- 
tension of railroad facilities into the north country will encourage 
operations. It is within easy probability that a large production may fe 
developed in that quarter within the next ten years, or in a much shorter 
porion of time than the Dingley tariff has been in force. There is in 
hat region a very large area of possible producing bi 8 In other 
words, the fr manly 1 oil famine is not yet in sight. Many 
with whom I have had controversy on this point have passed to the 
“ other side,” and yet the oll fields are not all discovered. 


CANADA’S ADVANTAGES. 


Canada is particularly dangerous as a competitor because, first, it 
admits crude oil free; second, because the 3 pays 
the producer 54 cents a barrel bonus on all oil produ in its territory. 
Its tariff of a little more than 2 cents a gallon on refined oll is the only 

rotection America has under the countervailing duty. It is less than 

— ge amount of bonus paid by the Canadian government on 
crude oil. 

Producers here have only taken a mild interest in the Mexican devel- 
opments. They are a good way off and the information from them 
fragmentary at best. The description in yesterday's Dispatch was about 
the first authentic information the majority had of the new fields. It 
is one of the ways of oil 1 many of them, to deny all that 
does not suit them until they have been injured by it. In the days 

one by it was the common thing for producers in one field to dispara 
he next development until the s Henan a in value of their own property 
woke them up. So there are some to-day who do not belieye in ation 
or Canada. 
DUTCH INDIES RIVAL. 


Russia no longer has many terrors for the Eastern producer. ‘The 
war with Japan settled that. Besides there is a strong impression that 
Standard Oil has some kind of agreement with the Russians about divid- 
ing the market. The principal competition from abroad, up to the 
present time, has been from the Dutch Indies, where a very low tariff 
on refined oil—thirty-seven hundredths of a cent a gallon—gives their 
products practically free entry into our ports. The public will readily 
recall the sensation over the importation of three cargoes of gasoline 
from the East Indies in the early part of 1905. That was followed by 
a reduction of price in this country that has prevailed ever since. ‘That 
reduction was made ae by the flood of cheap oil that was then 
rising in the midcontinent field. 

There can be little doubt that importation of gasoline in 1905 has 
been one of the causes of the continued low price of oil in Oklahoma, 
The oil of that region is rich in the naphthas, including gasoline, The 
same is true of the Texas 8 The Mexican oil is not far behind 
either in this yield, so it will be a direct competitor, and a more danger- 
ous one than the East. Indies, Sumatra, and Java. At least this is the 
opinion of usually well-posted producers who are discussing the matter. 

DOMINION'S COMPETITION. 


From Canada the prospective competition is of somewhat different 
character. The oil of the Dominion will come into more direct compe- 
tition with that of the eastern America fields, because it is of higher 

ade than that from the Gulf littoral, It is from older rocks, geo- 
fogically speaking, where nature's refiner has been working for ages. 
The Mexican product, on the contrary, seems not far removed from 
volcanic influence, if we may judge from the most recent report from 

s Boeas, sent out by the Associated Press a few days ago. This well 
has certainly shown wonderful eruptive forces. But, on the other hand, 
Canada. is not expected to ever have wells that will vomit oil, water, 
and sand to the amount of 150,000 barrels a day, as this Mexican mon- 
ster is supposed to have done before the fire was got under control. 

This matter of oil tariffs and new fields is the more important because 
there are now fully 85,000,000 barrels of oil stored above ground in 
this country, and the “ay output of all fields reaches the enormous 
total of 500,000 barrels a ay. he older producers, who remember the 
depression that existed when Bradford, A nony, and Cherrygrove had 

iled up a surplus of 40,000,000 barrels and made a temporary produc- 
Pion of 80,000 barrels a day, will not cease to marvel that present con- 
ditions are as favorable as they are. But the oil industry has grown 
marvelously since Colonel Drake drilled his well on Oil Creek, nearly 
fifty years ago. There are now not less than 2,500,000 persons in this 
country alone who are entirely dependent upon the petroleum industry 
in its various branches for their livelihood. 


UP TO PRODUCERS. 


Oil is now produced in commercial quantities In_16 States of the 
Union—Pennsylvania, New York, West Virginia, Ohto, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, California, Utah, Colorado, 
and Wyoming. ‘There are other fields yet to be developed in the United 
States before the end of the chapter. Moreover, there is such an inti- 
mate connection between the oil and natural-gas business that what 
injures one affects the other. The gas men are hardly less interested 
in this tariff question than the oil producers themselves. And the in- 
terest, in milder degree, extends to the gas consumers, Mgrs p they may 
never have thought of it. There fs eyen an aspect In which the coal 
men have an interest. Oil fuel is much used in the Gulf region and on 
the Pacific coast. 

But it is the oil producers who are awakening to the danger they 
think threatens them, ‘They argue that they should have a direct 5 
tectlon, but since this has been denied them, they assert it would be 
most unfair to remove the countervailing duty that merely demands 
from others what they demand of us. Such is the view of the leading 
men in the oil-producing business. They are not at all concerned about 
the Standard Oil Company, which is a comparatively small producer of 
oil, and which is amply able to take care of itself, they say, even to 
moving its base outside the United States, if that should seem to be de- 
sirable. Their concern is about themselves. Standard Oil has never been 
in the habit of doing business at a loss, and if the consumers’ market 


can stand no extension, then the producers must stand for a reduction 
in the price of their commodity. 


PETROLEUM AND THE TARIFF. 
{Editorial from the Pittsburg (Pa.) Dispatch, February 15, 1909.] 


Our correspondence of yesterday and to-day touching petroleum and 
the tariff is enlightening in several aspects. It embraces the first in- 
telligent estimate to be published of the Mexican oil fields; it contains 
information about oil in Canada not previously generally known. ‘The 
correspondent is well qualified to judge the sources of his information 
and the import of the news. 

The arguments made by the oil producers for retention of the coun- 
tervalling duties are logical. There is not much chance of repressing 
Standard Oll monopoly bY free trade, for it can always resort to the 
expedient of depressing the price of crude oil to maintain its market 
without the loss of revenue. The 8 however, can not stand the 
reduction, In the Appalachian fields most of the wells are small; in 
those of the West the price is already very low. 

It would seem that two of the chief competitors of Standard Oil— 
the Gulf ar Line and Refining Company and the Texas Company— 
are practically in the zone of danger from Mexican importations. They, 
too, will meet the brunt of competition with the Mexican concern in 
exports to Europe, since the bases on the Gulf coast are approximately 
the same. Moreover, these companies produce a large proportion of 
—. — they handle, and so have no “goat” on which to saddle the 

urden. 

In any event the matter is of sufficient interest to attract the atten- 
tion of the public and of Congress, 


OIL TARIFF SUITS MEN HEREABOUT—PRODUCERS PROTEST AGAINST TINK- 
ERING WITH COUNTERVAILING PROVISO OF LAW—ITS REMOVAL UN- 
FAIR— MEXICO AND CANADA WOULD INSTANTLY SEIZE CHANCE TO ENTER 
AMERICAN MARKET. $ 

[From the Pittsburg (Pa.) Dispatch, February 16, 1909.1 

Fearing a veritable deluge of Mexican and Canadian oil in event of 
the removal of the countervailing duties now in vogue, several of Pitts- 
burg’s big producers yesterday came out strongly in opposition to any 
tinkering with the present tariff on petroleum. One producer, how- 
ever, took an opposite stand, declaring that we had nothing to fear so 
long as this country continues to produce the best oil in the world. 

“A club over the independent producers” and a “bad move” were 
some of the expressions used to characterize any letting down of the 
barriers for free oll. 

FAVOR THE TARIFF. 

Wesley S. Guffey, of Guffey & Green, is a strong advocate of protec- 
tion for oil. He said: 

“I am in favor of a tariff on Mexican oll and on all other foreign 
oils, 30 long as it is reasonable. To allow Mexican and Canadian oil 
to run in here free would be a club over the independent producer. 
The white-sand pool oil produced here is the best in the world; the 
people are satisfied with it and with prices.” 

“The removal of the countervailing duties would be a bad move,” 
declared W. L. Mellon, president of Gulf Refining Company. 

“Canada is just now producing an excellent grade of oll, some of it 
inet as good as that of Pennsylvania. There is also some good petro- 
eum in Mexico. In Texas thousands upon thousands of barrels of oil 
are used annually for fuel purposes. Should the duties be removed, the 
Mexican petroleum would be immediately entered in competition. 


“WOULD BE SERIOUS MISTAKE. 


In view of this I predict that within a very few years Mexico will 
abolish the existing tariff for the sole purpose of getting into the 
American market. here is no question about it; tinkering with the 
present duties would be a serious mistake.” 

J. G. Jennings, of the Jennings Oil Company, refuses to consider the 
matter as of 2 serlous consequence. 

Neither the Mexican nor Canadian oll is any good. Just so long as 
we continue to produce the finest pocas in the world what have we to 
fear from the importation of any inferior stuf? Furthermore, I don't 
believe there is much Ganee of the existing tariff being removed.” 

Canada now admits crude oil free and places a tariff of slightly more 
than 2 cents on the refined goods. Producers are paid 58 cents a barrel 
bonus on all oll produced within Canadian territory. 


THE TARIFF ON OIL. 


[Editorial from the Pittsburg (Pa.) Dispatch, February 16, 1909.] 


Several Pittsburg oil producers, who were interviewed yesterday, 
declared themselves against repeal of the countervailing 5 5 on petro- 
leum, unless, inferentially, there shall be imposed a direct 1035 in lieu 
thereof. Mr. W. L. Mellon, whose large oil interests in the Gulf and 
mid-continent regions especially qualifies him to speak by the card, 
says that Mexican oil is a present menace to the American producer. 
He adds that he expects the Mexican Government will soon repeal its 
mia § in order to obtain entrance to our markets for its own producers. 

r. Mellon has also given attention to the Canadian developments 
and regards them quite as important as indicated by the Dispatch 
correspondent. Some of the Canadian oil, he says, is hardly inferior 
to that of Pennsylvania. Apparently he would feel more at ease if 
there were a direct or specific duty on oil. The countervailing duty, 
at best, leaves the option of free trade in the hands of the foreigner, 
and there are signs that he will not be slow to use it to his own ad- 
vantage. ` 

While Mr. Wesley 8. Guffey does not go as far as Mr. Mellon, he 
cordially indorses the view that a tariff is essential to the Pennsylvania 

roducer and his brothers in other States. He, too, is in a position to 
Rave private knowledge of what is going on in other countries than our 
own. Naturally oil producers keep to themselves such information as 
long as they may, but now that the “cat is out of the bag,” there is 
no use denying that there is oil, and plenty of it, both to the north 
and to the south of us. 


OIL—OKLAHOMA PRODUCERS AROUSED TO NECESSITY OF 
FENDING COUNTERVAILING DUTY. 


[From the Pittsburg (Pa.) Dispatch, February 24, 1909. By A. F. 
Robertson. ] 


TARIFF ON DE- 


TULSA, OKLA., February 23, 1909. 
Oklahoma oll men have waked ap to the danger attending the 3 
of the bill repealing the countervailing duty on petroleum and are send- 
ing letters to the Oklahoma delegation in Congress protesting against 
the passage of the bill, and urging the Members to vote against it. 
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are had been some talk about the bill, but sentiment was aroused 


„ when Sir Wheatman Pearson, of the 
firm S. Pearson & Son ( ted of ae. — into Tulsa 
and talked about the Mexican oil fi 5 of a great in- 
crease in uction down there. He erg thet peeves 3 
of oll in exico was far in excess of the demand fact, there is 
scarcely any demand at all for refined oll, and that ae to 

the produets of the refine whieh his firm is bul to England an 
other foreign countries. Then he added that if the duty on oil should 
be repealed America would be a fine market and give them a chance 
to compete in this country with the Standard Oil Company or anybody 


The few remarks dropped by Sir Wheatman Pearson set the Okla- 
homa producers to thinking, and they have discovered that if the du 
is re Tepa they will have to suffer t loss. Pearson said that o 
coul roduced in Mexico Serres. than in this country by reason of 
the fact hat the rate of wa Mexico is much less than in this 
country. Then he said that Mexican oil could 33 5 aM to Galveston 
or New Orleans all the way by water, and thus th ight rate would 
be less than the cost of piping oil from Oklahoma * the Atlantic sea- 
board, which is now being done. 

Oklahoma is the 8 oil-producing State in the Union. 
total production for 8 was in excess of 47,000,000 
spite of inadequate pipe-line facilities and harassin regulations of the 
en Department, 1 ea 3 N ry over more than 

rmits for pipe- 


0,000,000 acres of Indian lands 3 
line buildi ess the pipe lines will — e conditions which are 
t obtainable estimates the 


ng unl 
considered Capone ible. According to the 
oll-bearin, . of Oklahoma has been barely touched. There are 
many is with thousands of acres of proven land where not a drill 
has gone down austen the year, because of the lack of pipe-line facili- 
ties. It is believed confidently that with the pipe es n 
to handle the oll this State would produce m excess of 55,000, 
barrels of oll annually from lands already under lease and on which 
taa lessees are paying annual rentals and advance royalties to the In- 
ans. 

Thus the danger to the Oklahoma oil producer from the introduction 
of a flood of 8 Mexican oil can be readily appreciated. hag mpc 
assert that it will not only result in the atop of all work in th 
field, but will cause them loss in a reduction of the price of their prod- 
uct, as oil ean be produced more cheaply in Mexico than in this co 

„ and the freight rate will not bg ize the difference in cost. 
other words, Pearson can produce in Mexico and ship it to tie 
Pgs a and 9 it for less than the American producer can possibly 

e same thing. 

It is said by some of those who at first were inclined to look with 
favor on the passage of the bill that the present production of Mexico, 
outside of that taken by the railroads as fuel, would be insufficient to 
cause a disturbance of conditions in this country or to become much of 
a factor in the American markets. On this line Sir Wheatman 
son said that the present production was but a drop in the bucket to 
what Mexico conld produce if there was a market — the oil. He said 
that the firm of which he is a member had under lease several hundred 
thousand acres of land south and east of Mexico City with several 
wells on it, but that drilling operations had been suspended, because 
some of the land—most set itis away from the railroa But he said 
that the railroad could be very easily extended if there should be a 
market for It. 

As it is, the production of oil in Mexico is Increasing at an enormous 
— every year. This, to the Oklahoma producer, is a real and posi- 

ve menace. 

And it is not only from Mexico that the Oklahoma oil producer looks 
for trouble in case the duty is repealed. The production of oil in 
Borneo increased more than 17,000, barrels last year, and is 
increasing. Then there are the t fields in Russia and In where 
labor can be had for almost noth and the cost of production is much 
less than in this coun From all of these countries the oil could be 
brought to this country by water ond sold in competition with American 
oil, which is handled by pipe lines in erude and rail shipments on re- 
fined oil. It is asserted that this foreign oil can be shipped to this 
country and delivered in competition with American oil. 

The annual meeting of the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Producers’ 
Association will be held shortly and definite action will = taken. The 
association maintains a la committee in Washington to look after 
legislation, and this committee will be instructed to fight the re of 
3 duty with all of the weapons at its command, and not to let up till 

op) pe irian is defeated. This committee is composed of many of 
argest producers of oil in this country. 


AS TO THE OLD TARIFF. 
[From Pittsburg (Pa.) Money, February 27, 1909.] 


Some petitions are in circulation in the oil country north of Pitts- 

re to be sent to Congress, asking that the tariff on petroleum be 
retained, and it is notable that the petitions are entirely outside the 
Standard Oil Company. 

Standard Oil is used so much now for the making of political capital 
and prestige that it is time the whole matter was considered in a 
quiet and sane manner, and especially question of the tariff pro- 
tection. To remove the duties, it is 2 would injure the mo- 
nopoly of the big company, 1 75 there is no doubt of that; but what is 
to become of the indepen roducers when this has been done? 

The real sufferer by an abe tion of the oil duties will be the inge- 


pendent producers, and they produce by the 8 amount of 
crude oll, * spri of the 8 im . — to the contrar, 
This belng he case, the oil Indus =a a whole must — considered 


in the matter, not single company or any group of interests. The 
oil industry must stand oe fall as a unit, but F should be 
made that would bring about the question of a survival of the fittest, 
—.— is little doubt as to what concerns would still continue in busi- 


The 8 West Virginia, and eastern Ohio fields pronaos a 
superior grade of oil, 15 but its quantity is now limited, while floods 


great 
of oll are produced in Mexico which would speedily wipe out existin 
conditions in this mcus were such a grave e — as removal 


of the oil duties. By tank steamers the seaboard cities would be su 
thes at a price that would make the drilling of wells here look 
3 of wildcat investments. 


Tike 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, we listened yesterday with 
much interest to the excellent speech of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. James]. I do not wish to appear as 
offering any criticism against that speech. I believe, however, 
that he unintentionally did a great injustice to the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee. I, for one, as a 
Democrat, desire here to protest against any seeming unfairness 
on the part of any Democrat toward the Republican membership 
of that committee. After the gentleman from Kentucky had de- 
elared that the Republicans left upon the tariff list wire fencing, 
farming implements, and practically every article which the 
farmer must use in his farming operations, he then boldly asked 
“What have they done for the farmers?” In that question 
there is an imputation that the majority of this distinguished 
committee, after five months of arduous work, have brought 
no relief by this bill to the agricultural population of this 
country. To such imputation I object. In their behalf, I wish 
to acknowledge the debt of gratitude which the farmers of tbis 
land owe to the Republican membership of the committee. 
When the farmer scans the schedules, he will find that he has 
been abundantly taken care of. He will find that there have 
been placed upon the free list for his benefit rough diamonds, 
acorns, tapioca, kindling wood, English sparrows, and raw 
fiddlestrings. [Laughter.] 

Such generosity of the committee must appeal to the grateful 
sense of every farmer. When he looks further he will be struck 
with sad disappointment to find that they haye kept on the 
dutiable list red lemonade. [Laughter.] This, I am assured, 
was purely an oversight on the part of the distinguished chair- 
man. [Laughter.] After giving him rough diamonds with 
which to decorate his family, and acorns with which to feed his 
pigs, and tapioca with which to have Sunday dessert, and English 
sparrows with which his children can play when they are 
young and which can be trained into song birds when they are 
grown, and raw fiddlestrings with which he can celebrate his 
day’s work with cheaper fiddles, why in the world did they 
overlook the fact that the farmer and his children needed relief 
from the vendors of red lemonade at the town circus and the 
country fairs? [Laughter and applause.] Every man in this 
debate must be confronted with embarrassment. I confess that 
Iam. We do not know whether we are playing our part accord- 
ing to the programme mapped out by the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, and his excellent lieutenant, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, or not. We do not know whether to take 
this discussion seriously or not. 

I do not know whether they are going to let me play my part, 
and then when I get through laugh in their sleeves at my beat- 
ing the wind and bagging the chaff. [Laughter.] But they 
permitted the distinguished minority leader to speak for three 
or four hours and many others on both sides to make extensive 
speeches, and as they handled this tariff discussion in a serious 
vein, I ought to do so. But before I vote on the bill I want 
the chairman of this committee and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. DALZELL] to inform this House exactly what 
they are going to allow to remain in it when the final 
vote comes; exactly what they put in there to logroll with 
the Senate on. [Langhter.] For instance, did they put free 
hides in it so that my friends, Mr. PERKINS of New York and 
Mr. Roperts of Massachusetts and others, can go back and tell 
their constituents that they have carried out their pledge; that 
they have done in the House all that they could; that they put 
hides on the free list, but that the Senate put it back to protect 
some Texas or western steer. [Applause.] What else has 
been put in the bill, and there must be many items, to please 
some Members or to give them an excuse to go back to their 
constituency? Are you really going to allow the tariff reduc- 
tion on lumber to stay in or not? The country wants to know, 
and we have the right to know whether you are serious about 
this bill. What are you going to stand up for and what are 
you going to back down on when the Senate confronts you? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And I want to say right here to some of my southern friends 
who are in favor of a tariff on lumber because it is a southern 
industry, do not be alarmed at all over this bill, as I shall 
show before I get through that the bill does not and can not 
reduce the tariff on lumber one penny. I believe that the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee thought that it 
did; but I will bet the last dollar that there is one man on 
that committee who knew that one provision which was ingen- 
iously inserted would prevent even a penny’s reduction of the 
tariff on lumber, and that is the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpnry]. [Laughter and applause.] 

I shall confine my remarks, Mr. Chairman, to a discussion of 
the lumber question. I must confess that I approach it with 
some feeling of intimidation. I recall that the distinguished 
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Member from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], himself a lumberman 
und member of the committee, made this bold challenge at the 
hearings before the committee: “I can meet any man on earth 
on this question and flay him in a minute.” While the gentle- 
man coyered a considerable territory, he evened up in the lim- 
ited time with which he was going to thrash his opponent. 
[Laughter.] I wish to disclaim at once even the appear- 
ance of having the audacity to accept his challenge. 

The Democratic platform declares in language that can mys- 
tify no man— 

We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff on wood pulp 
paper, lumber, timber, and logs, and that these articles be p. aced 
the free list. 

Some of my Democratic colleagues seem to think, and have 
so declared, that that meant that the Democratic party was 
in favor of free trade in lumber only in the event that it was 
given the power to enact a bill embodying the whole scheme 
of a Democratic “tariff for revenue only;” in fact, sir, this 
has been boldy proclaimed to my people since the election. 
Whence comes this never-before-heard-of doctrine? Certainly 
the Democratic party never dreamed of such a position. It 
appears to me that this argument is made by the men who, 
unwilling to give reasons for supporting their party's platform, 
are hunting for pretexts to violate it. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The inevitable logic of such a position is that if Republicans 
retain control of Congress so that a Democratic bill in toto can 
not be enacted, then the Democratic party is for a tariff on 
lumber. It further forces its proponents to the position that 
unless there is a Democratic reduction on all articles, there 
should be no reduction on any—not even on articles controlled 
by the trusts. Will my Democratic colleagues make this new 
doctrine apply to wood pulp and print paper? If it applies to 
lumber, it must also apply to wood pulp and print paper. What 
Democrat is bold enough in this House to declare that he will 
refuse to vote, if opportunity is presented, for free trade in 
wood pulp and print paper as a separate proposition? Was not 
every Democrat in this House during the last Congress eager 
and ready to vote for free trade in wood pulp? Reread your 
platform. In the same breath in which it demanded that wood 
pulp and print paper be placed upon the free list it demanded 
that lumber be placed there. How can the most evasive inge- 
nuity, in the light of loyalty to his party’s platform, explain 
his advocacy of the one and his opposition to the other? What 
argument on principle can a Democratic advocate of a tariff 
on lumber possibly make for free wood pulp that can not be 
made for free lumber, and what argument against free lumber 
will not apply with equal force against free wood pulp? An 
investigation will convince him that the tariff on wood pulp is 
more of a “tariff for revenue only” than the tariff on lumber. 
The Democratic party in the Denver platform declared no new 
policy. It simply stated a policy on this question that had been 
consistently and persistently pursued by it for thirty years in 
this House and in the Senate. 

The Mills bill, which passed a Democratic House in 1888, 
had in it free trade in lumber. The Wilson-Gorman Act, which 
was passed by a Democratic Congress in 1894, had in it free 
trade in lumber. It has been asked why the Democratic party 
selected this article as one to be placed on the free list? There 
has not been presented in this House, nor ever enacted into law, 
a tariff bill, by either party in the last sixty years, that did 
not have upon the free list dozens of articles. While it is a 
general rule to tax all property for the support of government, 
both the state and federal governments have always consid- 
ered that there are certain kinds of property or certain articles 
of prime necessity that ought never to be taxed for its support. 
In the States we except from the general rule church and school 
property and property of charitable institutions. In the Fed- 
eral Government Congress has always made exception to the 
general rule by placing upon the free list certain articles, The 
Democratic party has felt in the past, and feels now, that 
lumber, which enters into the conduct of every citizen’s life 
and touches him at every point, a product, a crop, that was 
neither planted nor nurtured by the hand of man, but given to 
the people by the goodness of God, should never be taxed by 
tariff for reyenue of the Government or for profit of the citizen. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.]! The party knew that the 
man on the mountain side who built his hut, the frontiersman 
who built his cabin, the artisan who built his cottage had to 
use lumber. It knew that the farmer needed it for his house, 
his barns, his stables, his fences; it knew that the people far 
removed from the cities needed it to build schoolhouses in 
which to educate their children; they needed it to build church 
houses in which to worship the Almighty. The Democratic 
party resolyed that it would never place the plundering hand 


print 
upon 
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of a tariff between any American citizen and the building of a 
home for his family or the erecting of a temple for his God. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

I remind the Republicans that James G. Blaine forty years 
ago on this floor declared that no tax should ever be placed on 
lumber—this prime necessity in man’s life. My party has fol- 
lowed consistently and persistently the policy that, so far as 
tariff law is concerned, every encouragement should be given 
and no obstacle shall be placed in the way of any homeless man 
building a shelter for his wife and children, [Applause.] 

As for me, unless my people otherwise instruct before my 
election, or unless modified by my nominating authority, the 
path plainly marked out by the national platform of my party 
is a sufficient guide for my legislative footsteps as a Representa- 
tive of my people in this body. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

I have no quarrel to make with my colleagues who desire to 
tread another path, Some pledged their people during the 
campaign that they would stand for tariff on lumber. A few, 
perhaps, were so instructed by their nominating conventions. 
These, as Democrats, should stand by their pledge and follow 
their instructions. Many, I believe, on account of the pathetic 
prophecies of ruin and disaster by those of our fellow-citizens 
who are supposed to be benefited by this tariff, have been 
alarmed into the belief that the removal would strike a deadly 
blow at a southern industry. Some, I fear, have been uncon- 
ciously intimidated by the large lumber interests into an ad- 
vocacy of this undemocratic measure. It is better for your- 
selves and your party and your country, my friends, to yield to 
that patriotic sense which, lifting the legislator’s vision above 
his state or district lines, encompasses the whole people of this 
Nation. [Applause.] If surrender we must, on any question, I 
trust we may be found surrendering to the sense of the common 
good rather than to the demands of the special few. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I want to say here, before I proceed further, that, in my 
opinion, after the most careful and thorough investigation of 
this matter as it relates to our southern lumbermen, the re- 
tention or removal of this tariff will not affect a penny’s worth 
a single lumber interest or a single foot of lumber in the South. 

Candor forbids me to stop with that statement. While I am 
convinced that it will not injure the business of the southern 
lumbermen, let no man understand that I favor removal of the 
tariff on lumber on that account. According to the protection 
theory, the Dingley tariff enables the manufacturer to add to 
every thousand feet of lumber he sells from $2 on rough lumber 
to as high as $4 on lumber planed or dressed on four sides, In 
addition to the $2 on rough lumber, an extra 50 cents is given 
to each side that is dressed or planed. The tariff on each 
thousand feet cut in the United States, if the lumber protection- 
ists are correct, averages $3 per thousand. We cut yearly 40,000,- 
000,000 feet. If I am called upon as a Representative of the 
people to vote for a bill which by law forces the 90,000,000 of 
American freemen to pay to a few thousand lumbermen the 
tribute of $120,000,000 yearly, as an honest man and a patriot 
I could not vote for such a measure if every dollar of it went 
into my district. [Loud applause.) 

I have a home industry to protect, whose friends seem to be 
few on this floor—an industry whose operations extend to every 
man’s district, the great consumers’ industry. [Applause.] 

I am asked by my frightened lumber friends to vote for a 
law which, if their contention is correct, will enable them to tax 
by the tariff for their profit every man—banker, merchant, me- 
chanic, farmer—in my district and elsewhere from $2 to $4 on 
every 1,000 feet of lumber he uses. I will never consent to 
place this burden upon the backs of my people or your people, 
[Applause.] Nor shall I ask for tariff reduction on an industry 
in your district and then appeal to you to give me protection on 
an industry in my district. [Applause.] Neyer can we prove 
our sincerity for real tariff reform, unless we can look beyond 
our own districts and touch elbows with the democracy of the 
Nation, here and elsewhere, in its fight against tariff robbery. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

If you begin protection on one, you will end protection on all 
industries. If it is right on one, it is right on all. If you are 
for protection for your home industry, you must be for protec- 
tion on the other fellow’s industry. If you are for protection 
from principle, then honesty demands that you be for protection 
on all industries. If you are for protection from selfishness, 
then, as a matter of policy, you must be for protection on every 
industry. You can not get the other fellow to help you by law 
force the people to pay tribute to your industry, unless you are 
willing to help him force the people to pay tribute to his in- 
dustry. The scheme of robbing by law millions for the benefit 
of a few is one of harmonious cooperation. [Applause on the 
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Democratic side.] I beg to remind the Democrats of this 
House that a protective tariff is no better now than it was when 
the Tilden platform of 1876 denounced it “as a masterpiece of 
injustice, inequality, and false pretense.” It is no better now 
than when the Cleveland platform of 1892 denounced it “as a 
fraud—a robbery of the great majority of the American people 
for the benefit of a few.” It is no better now than when the 
Parker platform of 1904 denounced it “as a robbery of the 
many to enrich a few.” [Applause.] And, my Democratic 
colleagues of North Carolina, it is no better now than when 
Ransom and Vance, Carolina’s twin immortals, thundered at 
the other end of this Capitol against its iniquities. [Applause.] 
Both voted consistently for free trade in lumber, 

When did the principle of protection become sound to the 
Democratic mind? Did it become right when the location of 
some of its beneficiaries was transferred across the Potomac? 
If protection is wrong, it is wrong south of the Mason and 
Dixon line, as well as north of it. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side.] Let me say to our friends that I do not think 
this country is big enough for two protective-tariff parties. 
[Laughter and applause.] We need but one party in this 
country to use the taxing power of this great Government, to 
make the millions pay forced tribute to the few. [Applause.] 
We have a party that has made a triumphant success of legal- 
ized plunder for fifty years, and I am opposed to the Democratic 
party entering this field of competition with it. [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

When you begin to vote for protection upon anything for your 
State or district, you should tell your people that the Demo- 
cratic party has been wrong and the Republican party right all 
the time on the question of protection. You are putting into the 
blood of your own Democratic people Republican protection 
principles. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why, you are so bright and cheerful that I 
will yield to you. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I understand that you are not 
ashamed to tell your people the truth; are you? q 

Mr. KITCHIN. Nota bit. What kind of truth do you want 
me to tell them? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. You say that you do not want to 
say that your party had been wrong all the time and the Re- 
publican party right all the time? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I shall, as I am doing here, continue to teach 
my people that your party is eternally wrong, though some- 
times—by mistake, perhaps—some of you do right. [Laughter.] 

I am confronted with the embarrassing fact that, after we 
have fought for free lumber for years, in season and out, and 
the righteousness of our cause has so appealed to the sense of 
right and justice of the country that many Republicans, here 
and elsewhere, including Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft, are will- 
ing to admit that the Democratic party has been right all these 
years and the Republican party wrong, here come some of our 
scared Democratic colleagues and say to the Republicans, 
Do not do it, boys; do not do it, because a number of us over 
here are dead bent on confessing that we have been all wrong 
and you have been all right.“ [Laughter.] I am not one of 
those Democrats who are willing to go out on the stump before 
the election and defend their party’s position as right, and then 
after the election come here in this House and confess that it 
was wrong. [Applause.] Coming as I do from a large lumber- 
ing district, whatever may be the outcome of my vote, I shall 
solace myself with the reflection that I at least kept the faith 
with my party and my people, and shall not be forced to explain 
here or elsewhere why I broke that faith. [Loud applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

If there is a Democrat in my State or elsewhere that is 
fooling himself into the belief that by our party embracing the 
doctrine of protection or by his vote for protection, though it 
be on his “ home industry,” he is going to keep within the folds 
of the Democratic party in North Carolina or the South or bring 
into its ranks the men who favor protection, then he should at 
once undeceive himself. A sensible protectionist will go to the 
party that has taught protection for fifty years and not to the 
party that has always opposed it. [Applause.] 

Every man who desires special legislation for his special in- 
terest knows that his place is in the Republican party. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] He will join the party that 
has made a success of robbing all the people for the benefit of 
the few. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


He will not come to us or stay with us, because he knows that 
this scheme of plundering the millions for the benefit of the few 
would be an experiment with the Democratic party. 
on the Democratic side.] 


[Applause 
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But some of my Democratic colleagues say that the Dingley 
tariff on lumber is not a protective tariff, but “a tariff for reye- 
nue only,” and my Republican colleagues say that it is a tariff 
for protection to American industries and not a “tariff for 


revenue only.” My friends, this reminds us of the man who had 
his fish trap with its mouth open at both ends, to catch them 
going and coming. To rally to its support the Republicans who 
hate a Democratic “tariff for revenue only,” it is protection. 
To rally to its support the Democrats who hate Republican pro- 
tection, it is a tariff for revenue only. [Laughter.] The men 
who are demanding it are demanding it not to get revenue with 
which to replenish a failing Treasury, but to get revenue to 
expand their already swollen pockets. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Let us see about this revenue plea. No Democrat in this 

House can vote for the Dingley bill rate upon the ground that 
it is a Democratic “tariff for revenue only.” What is the 
fact? For the $1,500,000 that go into the Treasury, according 
to the theory of those who are demanding it, $120,000,000 go 
into the pockets of the lumbermen. This is the amount, ac- 
cording to their contention, which the tariff alone exacts each 
year from the people for their benefit. What Democrat will 
be bold enough to contend that any tariff which, for every dol- 
lar that goes into the Treasury, puts ten into the pockets of 
its beneficiaries is a “tariff for revenue only?” You can not 
fool either the beneficiary or the victim of this tariff. ‘The 
lumberman who asks for such legislation does not care whether 
you put it upon the ground of “ protection for American in- 
dustries” or on the ground of a “tariff for revenue only.” 
And the consumer, the victim, cares not whether you rob him 
under the name of protection for protection’s sake or under the 
name of a Democratic “ tariff for revenue only.” [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Neither is interested in why, but only 
in how you vote. They say that this tariff is only 10 or 12 
per cent ad valorem. 
Such statements are misleading and made either from igno- 
rance or with the purpose to mislead. The duty or tariff on 
lumber is specific and not ad valorem. It is $2 a thousand feet 
on rough sawed lumber, boards, deals, planks, and so forth. 
When planed or dressed an extra 50 cents is added for each side 
dressed, and 50 cents for tongue and grooving. The higher 
price the lumber the lower would be the duty, figured on an ad 
valorem basis. For lumber selling at $50 in the rough in 
the markets of the country from which exported the ad valorem 
duty would be 4 per cent. On rough lumber selling at $10 in 
the markets of the country of export the ad valorem duty is 
20 per cent on the rough, and if planed on two sides, 30 per 
cent, on four sides, 40 per cent, and so on. Practically all the 
lumber imported into the United States is rough or undressed 
lumber. The ad valorem rate collected last year, on the basis 
of the specific duty, was 10.41 per cent. This simply shows that 
it was high-priced lumber. The average value of such lumber 
in the markets of the country from which exported was $19.20 
per thousand. 

It was the consensus of opinion of all the tariff advocates ap- 
pearing before the Ways and Means Committee that no protec- 
tion was needed on our high-grade lumber. There was not a 
dissent to this opinion. The chief apostle of lumber protec- 
tion, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNey], admitted in 
his speech a few days ago that we needed no protection on the 
high grades; that we could compete in the markets of the world 
with any lumber from any country. It is insisted that only our 
low grades need protection. At the hearings it was testified 
by the tariff advocates that the lumber considered low grades 
and which would come into competition with Canadian lumber 
sold at the mills f. o. b. from $6 to $8. According to the pro- 
tectionists, the value or price of our lumber here is enhanced 
to the extent of the tariff. On a thousand feet of rough lum- 
ber, now worth at the mills $8, $2 is tariff and $6 is lumber. 
The ad valorem duty would be 333 per cent. 3 

On the $6 lumber at the mills, $2 is tariff and $4 is lumber, 
the ad valorem duty being 50 per cent. If $10 and $12 at mills— 
and our North Carolina mills will average this on low grades—$2 
is tariff and $S and $10, respectively, is lumber, the ad valorem 
being, respectively, 25 per cent and 20 per cent. On this class 
of lumber, on which protection is demanded and which they now 
have, if the protectionists are correct, the present tariff is abso- 
lutely prohibitive, as none is shipped here. It is also prohibitive 
on dressed lumber, as comparatively none is imported, though 70 
per cent of the lumber used in this country is dressed. How 
can any Democrat vote for the present prohibitive tariff on 
such lumber on the ground of a tariff “for revenue only?” 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] in his speech 
the other day said that it is all low grade that comes into this 
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country under the present tariff, and all that we export is high 
grade. If the gentleman will examine the statistics, he will find 
that the very kind of lumber that we exported was exactly the 
same kind of lumber as most of the lumber imported from Can- 
ada. You will find, according to the valuation of the Treasury 
Department, that the price of the lumber that entered western 
New York, Detroit, Cleveland, and some other points was prac- 
tically the same as that of the lumber we export. 

It is argued that it is unfair to put only a 10 or 12 per cent 
ad valorem tariff—which is not true, as I have shown—on their 
product and so high a tariff on the products which compete with 
it, such as cement and structural iron or steel, which they say 
have 25 to 50 per cent. My friends, if you are going in only for 
the lumbermen's interest, you can not object to the high duty on 
cement and steel, but should rather favor it, as it is to the 
lumbermen's interest to have just as high a tariff as possible 
on them, because the greater the difference in price between 
lumber and its competing material the more lumber you will 
sell. If cement and structural steel are as low as lumber, we 
will construct cement and steel buildings; but if they are high, 
we will use lumber, thereby creating a greater demand for it. 

Every time you begin to talk removal or reduction of tariff 
on lumber our southern lumhermen at once see ghosts from 
Canada, Mexico, and Australia stalking through the land. And 
my friend, Mr. ForpNry, remembering the geographical situa- 
tion, turns to our southern Members, and says: “ You remove 
or reduce this tariff and Mexico will flood the South with 
lumber.” My good friend from Michigan has a sawmill several 
hundred miles from Mexico, in Mississippi, and he is just scared 
to death that if we do what is right—that, if we Democrats 
vote according to our platform and policy—the bars will be let 
down and Mexico will just fiood Mississippi and all our southern 
country with lumber. The child in the nursery is not more sure 
that the goblins will get him than the gentleman from Michigan 
and my Democratic colleagues are that Mexico, Australia, 
and Canada will get our southern lumbermen. [Laughter.] 
Let me calm your fears as to Mexico by assuring you that in 
the last fifteen years she has shipped into our country less 
than 1,000,000 feet. Why, Mr. Chairman, I have sawmills 
in my county, each of which cuts more than that in a month; 
and yet my friend Forpnry and some of my colleagues are con- 
vulsed with fright at the imaginary spectacle of Mexico flood- 
ing us with lumber. [Laughter.] Less than 1,000,000 feet in 
the last fifteen years! Oh, but one man, a Southerner, too, 
testified before the Ways and Means Committee that under Mr. 
Cleveland's free-trade act Mexico flooded our southern country 
with lumber. Well, Mexico, during the three years of Mr. Cleve- 
land's free trade in lumber, shipped into this country the stu- 
pendous amount of 6,000 feet, valued at 858. [Applause and 
laughter.] Let us analyze the Australian ghost. A scared 
editor of a southern lumber journal testified before the com- 
mittee that not only Mexico, but Australia, was going to con- 
tribute to the lumber flood if the tariff is removed or reduced, 
and Brother Forpnrey agrees with him. Let me pacify your 
fears as to Australia. 

In the last fifteen years she has not shipped a million feet 
into this country, and of the lumber for which protection is 
asked, under Cleveland’s free trade in lumber, so far as I can 
ascertain from the statistics furnished me by the department, 
she shipped to the United States a little less than 1 foot. 
{Laughter.] The fact is, that instead of Mexico and Australia 
shipping lumber to us we have been, and are now, exporting to 
each of these countries much more than 100,000,000 feet yearly. 

Let us see about Canada. Practically all lumber imported 
into the United States for the last fifty years came from that 
country. They are all afraid of Canada, but she was just a 
little too far off from the southern mills on the Gulf to flaunt 
her in their faces. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman thinks there will 
be no lumber imported into this country, how does he think 
there will be any relief to the consumer by placing lumber on 
the free list? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will gladly answer all questions, if my 
time may be extended; and I will show this House by the evi- 
dence of the tariff advocates themselves that, while it will not 
affect the South or any southern lumber, it will relax the grasp 
of the stumpage syndicates and lumber monopolists in the 
West from the throats of millions of our western people. The 
Democratic party in its platform promised this relief and I shall 
not contribute to a violation of its plain pledge. [Applause.] 
While I fear it will not directly help my people, I would be un- 
worthy of my seat here if I were unwilling to help people who 
live out of my State. [Applause.] The gentleman lives in 
Texas. 


Mr. DIES. Yes; and while the gentleman is on that subject 
I would like to know on what he is going to raise this $2,000,000 
of revenue that are received from imports on lumber if the 
lumber is entered free. What would he lay that duty upon? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not get $2,000,000 as revenue. That, 
however, is for the Republican party to say. But, let me say 
to my friend, if you good Democrats will study this question 
and come out and help convince, which you can do, the great 
lumber interests in the South and the East that this is as much 
of a bogus tariff on their product as the 15 cents a bushel on 
corn, 25 cents a bushel on wheat, and 20 cents a bushel on meal, 
and persuade them to throw their tremendous influence—an in- 
fluence powerful enough to persuade Democratic Representatives 
to go squarely against their party’s platform—with us in our 
fight for real tariff reform, you would help save your fellow- 
citizens of the South hundreds of millions of dollars which 
yearly is being filched from them by a protective tariff. [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side.] If we could show them by 
argument—or, failing in that, free trade in lumber would con- 
vince them by experience—that the tariff as to them is bogus, you 
would find them with all of their influence, their funds, their 
bankers, and Congressmen here helping the Democratic party to 
revise and reduce the tariff on sawmills, engines, boilers, leath- 
ers, belts, steel rails, and everything they use in their milling 
operations, and upon everything his labor must have for its daily 
necessities, and -upon everything the farmer must buy in his 
farming operations. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DIES. If I understand the gentleman, he is for free 
trade on everything down South, but let the other people have 
all of the protection that follows incidentally from a tariff on 
imports. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am not responsible for the gentleman's 
failure to understand my position. I have tried to make my- 
self plain, that I do not advocate a thing as proper and right 
because it is “down South” and oppose the same thing as im- 
proper and wrong because it is not “down South.” [Applause.] 
In the matter of legislation which affects a whole people, I 
want to look beyond my district, beyond my State. I want to 
look at 90,000,000 American people; and, sir, if the people 
of my district wish their Representative to vote for a measure 
which will take, not by labor, not for value received, but by 
the dry, naked law, millions of dollars from all the people and 
put it into the pockets of a very few of my people “down 
South,” I would say to them that they ought to send here not 
PA 55 a Democrat, but a Republican from my district. [Ap- 
plause. 

I wish to ask you, can you, as a Democrat, justify your posi- 
tion in advocating protection on lumber because it is your home 
industry? Does not the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in ask- 
ing for a tariff upon the steel-trust articles, put it upon the 
ground that it is his home industry? Do not the Representa- 
tives from the woolen-trust districts come here and ask pro- 
tection on woolen goods because it is their home industry? Does 
not every Member from the districts of the trusts put their 
demands upon the ground that it is their home industry? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DIES. I am glad to answer the gentleman. I belong to 
a party that proposes to lay a tariff for revenues sufficient to 
support this Government, and since we must so collect our reve- 
nues to support the Government I am not that altruistic phi- 
losopher and statesman the gentleman is that I would leave the 
sawmill people and all the industries of the South without 
that incidental protection just because, perchance, I can not run 
riot and regulate the affairs up there. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to say that that applause came from 
the Republican side and not one word of comfort or cheer 
from the Democratic side. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 
The gentleman states that he is in favor of the lumber tariff on 
the theory that it is a Democratic tariff for revenue only. Let 
me ask him who is going to be the judge of what is a Demo- 
cratic tariff for revenue only—himself or the combined wisdom 
of the Democratic party in convention assembled and its record 
here and at the other end of the Capitol for the last thirty 
years? [Applause on the Democratic side.] Let me say to the 
gentleman and to the House that, while I do not know what it 
may do in the future, but, sir, since I have been an humble fol- 
lower the Democratic party of this Nation in its convention has 
never yet written a platform too bad or put forth a candidate 
too dangerous to claim my allegiance and support. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DIES. I will say I do not think I inflicted a very serious 
blow. I understand the gentleman to be a free trader, and I 
think I have the right to say I am a better Democrat than he is, 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Is the Democratic party a free-trade party? 

Mr. DIES. I do not think so. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I stand upon the Democratic platform now 
and in favor of free lumber. Has not the Democratic party 
been in favor of free trade in lumber for thirty years? Did it 
make the Democratic party a free-trade party when its great 
convention at Denyer last summer wrote into its platform, 
“We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff on lumber?” 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] My friend, I want to say 
to you in all good humor, because I know your lumber friends 
haye fooled or frightened you with their Mexican and Canadian 
ghost stories, and I am going to show—— 

Mr. DIES. If the gentleman pleases, I want to make this 
remark: There has never been a lumberman or a person inter- 
ested in the lumber business who ever spoke a word or has 
written a letter to me. I simply think the gentleman’s propo- 
sition is palpably and manifestly unfair. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We Democrats have been through the coun- 
try teaching the doctrine that this prime necessity of life, out 
of which are built the cabin, the cottage, the schoolhouse, the 
church house, ought not to be taxed by the Congress and should 
be, so far as our legislation here is concerned, as free from 
tariff burden as the air we breathe or the water we drink. 
[Applause.] 

I can not believe that my good friend from Texas, or any- 
one, can now have any fear of Mexican or Australian lumber 
running the American producer from the field of competition. 
Now, if the patience of the House will permit, I will undertake 
to show that no lumber interests in the South need have any 
fear of injury from Canadian lumber. 

Mr. DIES. I will say to the gentleman that I am informed 
by the sawmill people down in my country that to put lumber 
on the free list will not hurt their business, I am not a free 
trader, as the gentleman is. I believe in distributing this tax 
all over the country, and not taking it off one and putting it 
on another. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am glad it is admitted that the removal 
of the tariff will not affect the lumber interest of Texas. Will 
not the gentleman admit that I have shown him that the 
Democratic party and myself stand together on this question? 
If I am a free trader, the Democratic party is. 

Mr. DIES. I understand that you claim that the Republican 
party is with you, too. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I only claim the better part of that party. 
[Laughter.] I wish we could convince all of it that we are 
right, but we have only convinced about 40 of the patriots 
over there and their President and ex-President. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Permit me now to return to the Canadian ghost, in the hope 
of allaying the fears of our southern lumber friends and col- 
leagues. I will show later that the real, conscious beneficiaries 
of the tariff on lumber are the big syndicates of stumpage 
holders and the lumber producers of the Western States along 
the border and the Pacific coast States, and how they are and 
will continue, by means of the tariff, to hold in their relentless 
grasp millions of our fellow-citizens of the West, and will 
eventually embrace the South in their hold. The great timber 
fields of Canada, now being developed, lie in western Canada, 
in the Provinces of British Columbia, with some timber in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, as the large timber fields with us 
lie in western United States, in the Pacific coast States. Brit- 
ish Columbia can not compete in the markets of southern lum- 
ber. Instead of levying a tariff of from $2 to $4 upon im- 
portations, if we were to pay the lumberman of British Colum- 
bia a bonus of $5 or more a thousand, he could not ship lum- 
ber, on account of the prohibitive freight rates, to the markets 
of the North and East, in which the South, and especially the 
States of the Atlantic seaboard, market most of their lumber. 

Eastern Canada, embracing the Provinces of Quebec, New 
Brunswick, and eastern Ontario, especially Quebec and eastern 
Ontario, is the only section of Canada that is within freight- 
rate distance of these markets, but on account of the scarcity 
of her timber supply and the high price of her lumber, it does 
not and can not compete with southern lumber. To appreciate 
the relative importance of Canadian lumber production as com- 
pared with that of the United States, I remind you that Canada, 
with all her Provinces combined, produces no more sawed lum- 
ber a year than does the State of Washington alone. If her total 
yearly production, retaining none for home consumption and 
none for her foreign trade, were to be put on our markets, it 
would increase our supply less than 10 per cent. This fact alone 
ought to quiet our fears. The cities of Chicago, Buffalo, and 
Detroit handle as much lumber each year as the total produc- 
tion of all Canada. The city of Chicago alone annually handles 


more than the total production of eastern Canada. The cities 
of Chicago and Detroit consume for their own use more lumber 
than all our importations from Canada. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania consumes yearly more lumber than the total annual out- 
put of all the mills of eastern Canada. Lumber is as scarce 
and as high in eastern Canada as it is in Maine and North 


Carolina. Louisiana, Mississippi, or North Carolina each pre? 


duce more lumber than the Provinces of eastern Canada. Lum- 
ber to-day in Ottawa or Montreal is as high as it is in Boston 
and Philadelphia. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL], a distinguished 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, himself interested 
in the manufacture of lumber and a tariff advocate, stated dur- 
ing the hearings that— 

We can get [in New England] the southern pine cheaper from the 
South than we can get lumber from Canada. 

And that— 

North Carolina pine is cheaper than Ottawa and Georgian Bay lumber 

Canada. 


It may surprise my colleagues to learn that the South is an- 
nually shipping pine lumber into eastern Canada. Mr. M. J. 
Scanlon testified that his mill in Louisiana was shipping each 
year large quantities of pine to Montreal and Ottawa, Canada. 
The American Lumberman, the organ of the lumbermen in the 
United States, and a strong protective-tariff journal, in an edi- 
torial of September 12, 1908, says: 

Lumbermen in the United States ship large quantities of lumber Into 
Canada, the importations consisting largely of yellow pine and hard 
woods. Yellow-pine shipments are made from the Southern States as 
far east as Quebec, and as far west as Winnipeg. Hard woods of the 
United States are shipped to all points in Canada. 

I will hereafter quote largely from this journal, because it 
is the organ of the lumbermen of the United States, whose 
editor for the last two months has been the busiest lumber-tariff 
advocate in the country. It is their own witness. No lumber- 
man will dispute its authority or impeach its character. 

After contending that the removal of the tariff on lumber 
would cause serious competition between British Columbia and 
the Pacific coast States in the markets of the latter, in an edi- 
torial of October 31, 1908, it says: 

In eastern Canada the provision for public bidding for licenses (to 
cut from crown or government lands, practically all the timber being 
owned by the government) will tend to so raise the price of timber to 
new operations as to lessen the competition in the United States from 
that territory. * * * But in the West the removal of the duty 
would seriously lessen the profit of the lumber business. 

Further speaking of the effect of the removal of the tariff, 
on November 7, 1908, it says: 


Canada has been shipping to this country freely under the tariff, and 
robably all she would have shipped if there had been no tariff, unless 
umber had been on the free list a long series of years. 

And again: 


It seems doubtful if the removal of the duty would make aay par- 
ticular change in the rate of development of the Canadian industry. 
* >+ Singe Canadian lumber constitutes less than 3 per cent of 
Se it is questioned if it would have any material effect 
on the prices. 

The greatest damage to American interests will be found on the 
Pacific coast. 

And again, in an editorial of August 3, 1907: 


Inasmuch as Canada is selling to the United States a billion feet 
annually, and selling all that it can spare under active production from 
its domestic needs and foreign trade, the proposition does not look 
plausible that a removal of the duty would very materially, under pres- 
ent conditions here or there, increase the supply. 

In this connection I wish to cite the opinion of Hon. Gifford 
Pinchot, Chief of the Forestry Service, whose recent advocacy 
of the tariff on lumber has been jubilantly and persistently 
paraded before us and the country by the lumber associations. 

In his letter to the distinguished chairman of the committee 
(Mr. Payne] favoring tariff on lumber, he says: 

Most of the lumber we now import comes from Canada, as most of 
it would if the duty were taken off. We are importing from Canada 
only about 2 per cent as much lumber as we are cutting from our own 
forests. It is not likely that under free lumber more chan 5 per cent 
as much would come from Canada as we would cut at home. 

And he, strange as it may seem for a tariff advocate, concludes 
that removal of the tariff would not affect the lumber interests 
in the United States. In the light of these facts and opinions of 
tariff advocates, how can any of our southern friends be scared 
into the belief that the removal of the tariff will strike disaster 
to a southern industry? 

I wish to call attention to the testimony of the star witness 
from the South, Mr. H. H. Tift, of Tifton, Ga. whose com- 
panies, by the way, own 250,000 acres of timbered lands in 
Georgia and Florida. He was most fiuent in his predictions of 
ruin of the lumber industry of the South and the country from 
low prices which would follow the removal of the tariff, until 
finally the chairman, in the midst of his statement, stopped him 
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and requested that he be sworn. After he was sworn, the 
chairman, squaring him in the face, asked: 


Do you not honestly believe that whether the tariff is kept on or not 
the price of lumber will go up further than it has gone up now, and if 
it is taken off in less than two years lumber will than it is 
to-day? 

He replied: 


I think possibly it would; yes, sir. 

Being pressed for a direct answer, he replied: 

Why, yes. 

In this connection I quote again from the Hon. Gifford Pin- 
chot, the new convert to the lumber tariff. In a statement be- 
fore the committee February 24, 1908, he says: 

I believe that with the rapid destruction of our forests the price of 
lumber will rapidly rise if tariff is removed. 

And yet, knowing that on account of the yearly increasing 
scarcity of the timber supply prices of lumber will continue to 
rise, even if tariff is removed, the timber kings are demanding 
at the hands of the people’s Representatives legislation which, 
they boldly assert, will enable them to force the people to pay 
even higher prices. 

Will my frightened friends who are asking for protection be 
surprised to know that the United States are the largest ex- 
porters of lumber of any country in the world, and of the very 
kind of lumber on which protection is asked? We export to 
the markets of the world, in competition with Canada, more 
than three times as much as Canada exports to this country. 
Last year we exported more than a billion and a half feet of the 
very kind of lumber which we imported from Canada. The 
gentleman from Michigan has declared that our exports were 
high-grade Iumber, while Canada’s importations were cheap, 
low grades. I suggest to him that an investigation will show 
that most of the lumber imported from Canada was as high 
priced as most of the lumber we exported. The gentleman from 
Michigan, as well as Mr. Edward Hines, of Chicago, the largest 
* lumber dealer in the world, the star witness and star lobbyist 
of the lumber-tariff advocates, declared that the great lumber- 
consuming districts, into which Canadian lumber is shipped, are 
the great States of the Middle West and western New York. 
This is true. Let me remind my southern colleagues that into 
these States and into the markets into which 80 per cent of 
Canadian importations go less than 5 per cent of the lumber of 
the southern Atlantic seaboard States—Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia—is shipped. This fact alone 
should be sufficient to allay the fear that the removal of the 
tariff would bring disaster to the lumber interests of these 
States. Our lumbermen always take unnecessary fright at any 
suggestion of tariff removal or reduction, and the Canadian 
scarecrow is continually paraded before their eyes. 

Not only the big syndicates of stumpage holders in the 
Northwest and on the Pacific coast, who are the beneficiaries 
of the lumber tariff, but the tariff barons of every protected 
industry, who hope to get the southern lumbermen and their 
immense influence committed to the whole scheme of tariff 
robbery, are continually painting for them pictures of ruin 
and destruction at the hands of the Canadian lumbermen. 
When the McKinley bill of 1890, which reduced the tariff on 
lumber 50 per cent, as is the apparent intention of the present 
bill, was being considered, the lumbermen rushed before the 
Ways and Means Committee, declaring that if any reduction 
was made Canada would flood our country, monopolize our 
markets, and drive into bankruptcy our lumber producers. 

The McKinley bill, which cut the tariff on lumber one-half, 
was passed. The direful predictions of the lumbermen did not 
materialize, and instead of Canada flooding our country and 
monopolizing our markets, she shipped into the United States 
several million feet more lumber the three years following the 
McKinley bill than she did the three years preceding it. Again, 
in 1894, when the Wilson bill, removing the tariff from lumber, 
was under consideration, the protests of the lumbermen were 
stronger and their predictions more direful than ever. Tariff 
was removed, but Canadian Iumbermen again failed to take 
possession of the American markets, either with the low grades 
or the high grades. The importations from Canada the year 
following the removal of the tariff was several million feet 
less than the year preceding it, and for the three years while 
the Wilson-Gorman Act was in force the importations from 
Canada and other countries were practically the same as dur- 
ing the three years of the life of the McKinley Act and the 
three years preceding that act. 

I will add here that for the three years 1906 to 1908, in- 
clusive, under the Dingley bill Canada exported to the United 
States 400,000,000 feet more than she did for the three years 
under the Wilson-Gorman Act. I further remind this House 


that forty years ago Canada was shipping more lumber into 
this country under the high tariff than she did under free trade 
in lumber, and practically as much as she is now shipping. 


The following table of statistics relative to the Canadian im- 
portations will be of interest and instruction: 
Feet. 
Three years, 1871-1873 (inclusive), high tariff 2, 259, 027, 000 
Three years, 1888-1890 Gelee high tariff. 1.811. 244, 000 
Three years, 1891-189 (inclusive), reduced tariff, 
FDP ees 102: 704 OOD 
years, 1895-1897 (inclusive), free trade lumber, 
eR pn eR EE ß 2, 209, 507, 000 


We have tried high tariff, low tariff, free trade, and high 
tariff again in lumber, and at no time did Canada monopolize 
or flood our markets or destroy a single lumber industry in the 
United States. Neither did low tariff or free trade induce, nor 
did high tariff prevent, the influx into our markets of Canadian 
lumber. They continually tell us of the immense importations 
of Canadian lumber under Cleveland’s free trade in lumber, 
and how the Canadian lumbermen took possession of our mar- 
kets. The fact is that under Cleveland's free trade less than 3 
per cent of the lumber consumed in the United States came from 
Canada; that is, out of every 100 feet of lumber which was sold 
in our country the Canadian lumbermen sold less than 3 feet 
and the American lumbermen more than 97 feet. And yet in- 
telligent men went before the Ways and Means Committee in 
1897 and again before the present committee and deliberately 
testified that under Cleveland’s free trade in lumber Canada 
absolutely flooded our country and monopolized our markets 
and drove the American lumbermen from the field. As stated 
before, there was less lumber shipped into the United States 
under this bill than under the Dingley bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The gentleman did not ex- 
plain that they had not the money to buy it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Our mills cut over 30,000,000,000 feet each 
year during the life of the Wilson Act, and every foot of it 
was sold to somebody. Under your blessed Dingley Act millions 
of people had neither work nor money, not even the bankers, 
nor the trust companies, nor the railroads. [Loud applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. JAMES. Right now I will state that there are bread 
lines of hungry men right within the shadow of this Capitol. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is the gentleman from Pittsburg? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to say to the gentleman, since he 
has given me an opportunity to do so, that in the city of Pitts- 
burg there is not an industry that is not protected by the highest 
tariff upon the statute books; it has been protected above every 
other city in the United States. The city of Pittsburg is the 
very citadel of protection, and yet last year, under your Dingley 
bill, there’ were thousands of men that could not get work, 
though daily begging for it—thousands that were forced into 
the bread lines. I understand that your city appropriated about 
a quarter of a million of dollars to feed the hungry men of that 
city. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is also aware 
that at the same time there were 750,000 in England alone out 
of work. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know anything about England. I am 
talking about Pittsburg. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. A great deal of business de- 
pression was caused by the specter of free trade held over the 
country. [Great laughter on the Democratic side.] It shut 
down one-half of our industries by the fear of free trade. 
[Renewed laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. My friend, I find that in Reading, Pa., 12,000 
men at this moment are idle and begging for work. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Where did you get such 
figures? 

Mr. KITCHIN. A clipping from a paper just handed me, and, 
I think, a Pennsylvania paper—perhaps a Pittsburg paper. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will venture to say that 
statement was quoted from some other paper; certainly not a 
Pittsburg publication. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. My friend speaks of 750,000 idle men in Eng- 
Iand last year. I know not the condition of the workingman 


there, but I do know that there were more than a million idle 
unemployed workmen in the sections of the protected industries 
of this country daily pleading for work to feed themselves and 
their hungry families. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 
I know, too, that in the South, which has little or no protection 
on her industries, of her 20,000,000 people not one was begging 
work or bread. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 
. . 
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In my county we have hosiery mills, cotton mills, damask 
mills, wood-pulp mills, and many other manufacturing enter- 
prises and no man was walking the streets with a hungry 
mouth because he could not get work, as they did in Pittsburg 
and hundreds of other places throughout your section. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. They will be if you get your 
free-trade items inserted in this bill as you would like to have 
them. [Great laughter on the Democratic side.] There will 
be plenty of them walking the streets, just like they were under 
Grover Cleveland’s policy. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield to 
me for a moment? ; 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennylvania. I do not suppose for a moment 
the gentleman wishes to leave the House under a false impres- 
sion. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Ob, no. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The statement he made to the 
effect that the city of Pittsburg was compelled to appropriate 
$250,000 during the last year for the purpose of feeding idle 
and hungry men is absolutely: misinformation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will ask the gentleman if he did not see in 
the Pittsburg and other papers of the country at the time that 
such an appropriation was made by his city? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I live in the very heart of 
the city, and I will say to you that the only time the city of 
Pittsburg, in one hundred and fifty years, ever was compelled 
to go into its treasury for the purpose of feeding those who were 
hungry was in the three years under the Wilson bill. [Loud 
applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. We will see about that in a moment. The 
gentleman says that he lives in the city of Pittsburg, and that 
he did not see anybody begging bread or work. My friend, 
do you deny that the papers all over this country stated that 
your city did appropriate many thousands of dollars—I do not 
just now recall the amount—to feed the idle people in your 
city, or to give them work to enable them to feed themselves? I 
know you will not deny that. I know you are right when you 
say that you never saw in the city of Pittsburg men begging 
for bread and work. My friend, a man who comes to the United 
States Congress advocating special legislation for trusts and 
protected industries never sees that class of people. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent that the 
geutleman have leave to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from North Carolina may 
have time to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? [After 
a panse.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? The “ gentleman from Pennsylvania ” did not 
state that he never saw people begging for bread. The “ gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania stated that the city of Pittsburg had 
not done what the gentleman from North Carolina alleged it 
was necessary for it to do. The gentleman is also misinformed 
when he states that the paper from which he reads is a Penn- 
sylvania paper. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Nor did I say it was; I said, perhaps, a 
Pennsylvania or Pittsburg paper. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman stated it was 
a Pennsylvania paper. The paper from which the gentleman 
quoted is not published in Pennsylvania and does not state a 
fact. 

Mr. JAMES. If the gentleman from North Carolina will 
permit me, I should like to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania a question. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. “The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania ” wishes to state in reply to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that he does not come from the city of Pittsburg for 
the purpose of voting for special interests. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did not your city of Pittsburg in 1908 issue 
bonds for public improvements for the purpose of giving work 
to the thousands of unemployed? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. No; and the gentleman is no 
nearer the fact in that regard than he has been in many other 
statements he has made on the floor of this House during the 
last thirty minutes. 

Mr. JAMES. I demand that the gentleman’s remarks be 
taken down. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; let him go ahead. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman’s remarks are 
taken down, sir. y 


Mr. KITCHIN. I might suggest, if your seat is too hot for 
you, that you get a page to pour some ice water on it, but do 
so get excited. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 

de.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I certainly do, with pleasure. While he is 
hot, I want him to run his heat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Oh, no; “the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania asks the extension of no generous courtesy so far 
as the reporting of his remarks is concerned. He is simply 
replying to a statement that he believes the gentleman from 
North Carolina did not fully comprehend the meaning of, when 
he stated that “the gentleman from Pennsylvania ” had come to 
this body for the purpose of voting for special interests. And I 
say to you, Mr. Chairman, that the time never was when the 
aspersions that have been cast upon the people of Pennsylvania 
in the same irresponsible manner that has characterized the 
statement of the gentleman who has just spoken—the time never 
was when such aspersions were justified by the facts. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] I say, on behalf of the people 
of Pennsylvania and on behalf of every gentleman who sits 
upon our side of the House representing the people of that State 
and the Republican party that sent them here, that they are 
animated by the same high and lofty motives that I presume 
and hope animate the gentleman from North Carolina, who now 
occupies the floor. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, well, there is no doubt but that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is perfectly honest in it. I have a 
faint idea that he thinks the only people to be represented in 
this Congress are the people like the steel trust and the pro- 
tected interests in Pittsburg and elsewhere. He is honest in 
this. His party has so taught him. He claims to be a patriot, 
and we all know he is a statesman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman point to 
the time and place when I eyer used, in this House or out of it, 
the words “ steel trust,” or mentioned it in any proceedings of this 
body, or took up the time of this House discussing any proposi- 
tion, directly or indirectly, connected with the steel trust? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; they had rather some fellows would 
vote than talk, for the vote of some does more good than talking. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] The theory 
of Republican protection is that we shall protect the big, the 
strong, the wealthy, and they in turn will, by the slow process of 
commercial percolation, let a few of the benefits drip down upon 
the people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is simply a product of the system. He 
thinks he is a patriot, and from his standpoint he is; and, as I 
said before, we all concede he is a statesman. Now, is not that 
concession sufficient to cool off any Pittsburg Republican? 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

I will tell the gentleman what the trouble is with patriots 
like himself. ‘The protected industries which he represents send 
up so much smoke that he always looks through darkened 
glasses. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I want to say to the gentle- 
man that the chimneys in the city of Pittsburg never sent up 
as much smoke or caused as much darkness as has been caused 
by the remarks of the gentleman from North Carolina on the 
floor this afternoon. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am willing to admit myself that that was 
a real bright, smart reply; but the trouble with the gentleman 
is that he gets off so few such bright sayings here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I congratulate the gentleman 
on being able to recognize one when he sees it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I believe my two friends from Pennsylvania 
are the only persons in this country that did not see in all the 
papers, and especially in the Pittsburg papers, daily accounts 
of the growing ranks of the unemployed in the city of Pittsburg 
and their hungered, distressed condition. I do not impeach the 
veracity of any man, but I do say that a denial of such condi- 
tions is a lamentable discredit to their memory. So alarming 
was the situation that, time and again, the city council met to 
devise ways to relieve the distress of the army of unemployed. 
The mayor of the city, in February, 1908, insisted that the city 
should issue over $2,000,000 of bonds in order to give work to 
its idle men. I quote from the Pittsburg Dispatch, a good Re- 
publican, Dingley tariff paper, of date February 1, 1908: 

ro) bond issues to give work to the unemployed, proposed 
8 Coors W. Guthrie, ‘to the total of $2,184,000, were approved 
by the appropriation commi last night and will be presented to the 
finance co ttee early next week. 

In an editorial of the same date it says: 

If the makes contracts that call for the employment of, 


eity say, 
20,000 men, * * it will yield employment to that number of idle 
men. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Do you mean to say that President Roose- 
velt and President Taft were seeking to ruin the country when 
wan demanded free lumber? [Applause on the Democratic 

e. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I do not think Mr. Taft 
favored such a revision as gentlemen on that side say he did. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Your party is pledged to revision. Mr. Taft, 
by his speeches throughout the country, is pledged to it. He 
was for revision downward, instead of upward. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania understood it was upward, did he? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No, sir. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You are in favor of revising it downward, 
are you not? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; but not some of it. 
I am not in favor of wiping out the protection for American 
industries. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is in favor of revising it 
downward if it does not touch one of Pittsburg industries, 
but when it strikes one of them he is for revising upward. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. For the simple reason that 
Pittsburg has all kinds of industries; they are not confined to 
steel alone. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And every one of them protected by this 
bill and by the Dingley bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Take the district that I 
represent, or represent in part, it has varied industries, and 
you can not touch any industry in America that you do not 
touch Pittsburg. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am glad the gentleman ‘and my friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BURKE] interrupted me, Mr. Chairman, 
because, although according to latest estimates there are about 
20,000,000 people in this country, it is delightful to find that 
out of that number there are at least two who do not know 
that we have had a panic and hard times in this country for 
the last two years. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Oh, the gentleman knows that 
I did not state that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I simply state that I am glad that my two 
friends from Pennsylvania did not know of the panic and the 
distressing times we have had, and I take this opportunity of 
congratulating them on being the two most fortunately blessed 
of all the millions of our people in not finding out that for the 
last two years, under your Dingley Act, we have had panics and 
hard times. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman pro- 
ceeds further, I would like to ask if the removal of the tariff 
on lumber will not result in reducing the price of lumber, how 
will that removal aid the home builders, to whom the gentle- 
man refers, to build cheaper homes? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is quite evident that the gentleman did 
not hear the first part of my talk. I said in the beginning, 
that while it would be a great blessing to millions of people in 
the West and Middle West, as I shall show later, it would not 
affect a single one of the southern mills, for the reason 

Mr. LANGLEY. Would it make lumber any cheaper? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It will not make lumber in the South, espe- 
cially on the Atlantic seaboard, any cheaper—I wish it would— 
or affect us in the South, because in the section of Canada that 
will compete with us; that is, where the freight rates would 
allow competition with the southern mills—even if Canada had 
the timber—lumber is just as scarce as it is in the South and 
just as high as it is in the markets to which we ship. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Then the present duty on lumber is not 
protective, but a revenue duty, and therefore not un-Democratic, 
according to the gentleman’s present party platform. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is neither a Democratic revenue duty, 
nor is it in accordance with the Democratic platform. 

In the great West, in the great consuming States of Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Nebraska, and all out 
in that western section, removal of the tariff will make lumber 
cheaper to the consumer and will take the hand of the timber 
monopolists from the necks of millions of our western people, 
and I shall show it before concluding. While you are on your 
feet let me ask you: Do you think it will make it any cheaper 
to the home builder in your section? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think if it results in increased importa- 
tions it will necessarily. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Answer my question. f 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think it will, and I think the tendency of 
it will be tọ injure the lumber industry in my section, and I do 
not hesitate to say that I am for my district and section before 
any other section. I am trying to look out for the best interests 
of my own district, assuming that the other fellows will do the 
same for theirs. 


On February 4, 1908, it says: 


Because of the universal prevalence of sickness and poverty this 
winter it is necessary daily to refuse the 3 of fathers and 
DORSE —— come to the association rooms to ask for milk for their 
sick e ren. 


February 7, 1908, it quotes Comptroller Morrow as saying: 
The men and their families are in dire need. 
On February 8, 1908, we find in the Dispatch the following: 


The ordinance to authorize a special bond issue of $220,000 in order 
to give work to the unemployed was passed by both branches (common 
council) * * œ, Several other measures to aid the unemployed are 
in contemplation. 


The bonds were issued and some of the idle men were 
thereby given employment. 
From the Pittsburg Post of July 6, 1908, I read: 


It is appara that the $220,000 bond issue for improvements will not 
supply the demand for work, and councilmen are trying to devise 
means for further relief. 


And further: 


t 
The poor farm at egg os aa Director Shaw, of the charities 
9 stated, was rapidly ming overcrowded, owing to pres- 
ent conditions. 

When a family applies for herp at the charities department, an in- 
spector is sent to ascertain whether the case is worthy. If it is, the 
family is given a basket of provisions, consisting of flour, ham, and 
other staple articles of food. Many neey families are also being pro- 
vided for by the north side branch, which was reestablished several 
are azo after having been merged with the department on this side of 

e river. 


And again: 


Benevolent institutions of all kinds are being sought out by Pitts- 
burg's r. The Salvation Army, the Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Poor, and the Volunteers of America are doing all they 
can to relieve the distress, but they are unable to help all who apply. 


In an editorial of same date the Post says: 


More than 6,000 idle workmen asked yesterday for blank applica- 
8 that they might secure city jobs available under the emergency 
bond issue. 


* * s. . * * > 

When the Post three weeks ago determined to tell the truth about 
the industrial conditions in this community and abandon the attempt to 
preserve silence and constantly to see a rosy hue, there was much remon- 
strance. It next began advising the adoption of quick measures to 
afford relief. 

Mr. Chairman, I could fill the Recorp with such quotations 
from these and other papers from Pittsburg at the time. I do 
not blame the gentlemen of Pittsburg for not remembering 
such alarming conditions. They are fortunate in being able 
to eliminate from their memory all such distressing, torturing 
recollections. What was true of Pittsburg was true of many 
other cities throughout the country—and all under the glorious 
Dingley bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me, I took exceptions to his remarks when he said that the 
statement that 12,000 men were now out of employment in 
Reading was from a Pittsburg paper, because I try to read all 
the papers and I never saw anything of that kind. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman meun to say that the 
Pittsburg papers tried to conceal that fact from the American 
people? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; they tried to tell the truth. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Look here; what do you gentlemen mean by 
coming here and affecting no recollection about this panic? 
[Laugbter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It is a hallucination; we 
have had prosperity all the time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Do you not know that there has been such 
a panic and such a period of hard times for two years that the dis- 
tressed condition of the people and the depleted condition of the 
‘Treasury forced the Republican party to promise in its platform 
revision of the tariff and repeal of the Dingley Act? [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GRATIAM of Pennsylvania. It was not from the effects 
of the Dingley bill, but it was the newspapers desiring free 
pulp and advertising the fact that they wanted a revision of the 
tariff. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] They did not say 
they wanted to favor themselves, but they wanted a tariff 
revision, and they made such a fuss about it throughout the 
country that it has created such a strong sentiment for such 
revision that both parties, in their platform, committed them- 
selves to tariff revision, and the uncertainty has paralyzed the 
industries of this country to-day. [Laughter on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Tou have got free wood pulp in the bill, 
and are you now going to ruin the country? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Not if the main features of 
this bill are retained. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. You are like my friend here; you see nobody 
in your district except a few special interests that demand 
special privileges. [Applause on the Democratic side.] You 
do not see in your district—indeed, you shut your eyes to the 
fact—that you have thousands of farmers, mechanics, merchants, 
and business men who need lumber in the daily conduct of their 
business life; thousands of men who desire to own homes to 
shelter their wives and children 

Mr. LANGLEY. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. You do not see that there are thousands of 
farmers in your district who want to clear away their old log 
barns and put up better barns; you do not see the farmers in 
your district that have huts, who want to pull down those huts 
and build more comfortable homes; you do not see—— 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think I can see just about as far as the 
gentleman can. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The trouble with you is you can not see over 
the shoulders of a protected interest or a trust to save your 
life, and you do not see the people in your district and State on 
the other side. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Oh, yes; I do. I understand my district 
just as well as the gentleman does his. I believe in protection, 
and that is the reason I am contending for this duty. I think 
protection helps all of them. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am glad you candidly confess that you are 
in favor of the duty for protection’s sake. What becomes of 
the plea of my Democratic colleagues that it is a Democratic 
tariff for revenue only? [Laughter.] 

This is our difference: As between millions of homeless 
American citizens in this country who desire to build homes to 
shelter their families and a few thousand lumbermen who de- 
mand special legislation to increase their revenues, I take my 
stand with the millions of home builders, while you take yours 
with the protected few. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas, Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I would like to have the gentleman 
explain to me how with free lumber the people in my section 
of the country in the Middle West can be affected? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is, of course, some timber in the west- 
ern Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, along the north- 
western border, but the great timber fields of Canada lie in the 
Province of British Columbia, which borders the States of 
Washington and Idaho. The lumbermen of British Columbia 
can compete, if the tariff is removed, with the lumbermen of 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and California, the great lumber 
regions of the United States, and from which, if the tariff is 
maintained, all your western country must soon get its lumber. 
A study of the situation and reading of the hearings will con- 
vince you that the main fight for protection on lumber was by 
the lumbermen of the Pacific coast, in order to prevent com- 
petition with them on the part of the lumbermen of British 
Columbia and to enable the large syndicates of timber owners 
and lumbermen in these States to secure and maintain a monop- 
oly of timber holdings and lumber production and its sale 
throughout the whole West. They fear, and so contend, that a 
removal of the tariff would permit British Columbia to com- 
pete with them in the markets on the Pacific coast and in your 
western territory. They are demanding that the tariff be re- 
tained in order to keep your people of Kansas and the people 
of the West from having the benefit of competition in lumber. 
To Whatever sections or markets the lumbermen of Washington 
and Oregen can ship, the lumber of British Columbia can go. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Let me call the attention of the 
gentleman to the language he himself used in reference to the 
effect of the removal of the duty from lumber, so far as his own 
section of the country is concerned. He said that it would not 
be cheaper in the South, because of the freight rates. There 
are much lower freight rates by water from Canada to the ex- 
treme South than there are by railroads to the Central or Mid- 
die West. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You are mistaken about the comparative 
freight rates between western Canada and the extreme South, 
and the freight rate to the Central or Middle West. Nor did I 
say that Canada could not compete with the South on account 
of freight rates. I said that eastern Canada, even if the freight 
rates permitted, could not compete with the lumber of the 
South, and especially the southern seaboard States, in the north- 
ern and eastern markets, because timber in eastern Canada was 
as searce as it was in Maine or North Carolina, and lumber 
was as high there as in New York or New England; that she 
needed what she bad for her own home consumption and her 
other necessary foreign trade. I said further that British Co- 


lumbia, the great new field of Canadian timber, could not ship 
8,000 miles across the continent to the North or East in compe- 


tition with us, because the distance made freight rates pro- 


hibitive. I will say to the gentleman from Kansas that his 
State has not received a thousand feet of lumber from Canada 
or British Columbia in ten years on account of the prohibitive 
tariff rate. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. We do not get much of it from 
Canada. In some respects I agree with the gentleman from 
North Carolina, and will vote with him to put lumber on the 
free list. [Applause.] I do it because I believe that it is going 
to yery materially cheapen the price of lumber in the West. I 
want to call attention to the fact that the Republican party put 
the duty on lumber to protect the laborers of this country 
against the underpaid labor of Canada, and kept it on lumber 
as long as they believed it would do that. 

But now, from investigation of the question, I am one of the 
members of the Republican party who believe that there is 
no longer any necessity for any duty for the purpose of protect- 
ing the labor of this country against the underpaid labor of 
Canada, because the price is very little different in Canada 
and the United States. For that reason I am going to vote 
to put lumber on the free list and give to our people whatever 
benefits may be derived from this action, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am glad you are one of the few Republican 
patriots. If we agree on this, there is no use in our getting 
red in the face with each other over the matter. [Laughter.] I 
congratulate the gentleman from Kansas that he is really 
Democratic in one spot—on free lumber. [Laughter.] But I 
will say he stands with his President on that question and 
against his party. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has 
no right to say that the “gentleman from Kansas” stands 
against his party on that question. How does your party 
stand? As a whole, I believe that this is one of the best 
tariff bills that was ever brought in. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not know what kind of a bill we are 
voting on, and Mr. Payne and Mr. DALZELL have not taken us 
into their confidence. How do you know what kind of a bill 
you are going to vote on? You are just as innocent and igno- 
rant as I am on the subject. Why, this bill is not the bill that 
you are going to vote for finally. Has the chairman [Mr. 
Payne] or his lieutenant [Mr. DALZELL] whispered to you ex- 
actly what they are going to allow you to vote for? Do you 
not know that the tariff bill that you have got to vote for will 
be a tariff bill, not made by the Representatives of the American 
people, but by four men, two of whom are here, and you and I 
know who they are, and two in the Senate, and we all know 
who they are. Their bill and not the Payne bill you are to 
swallow. They have put some things in this bill to please some 
of you western and Kansas Republicans, and they are going 
to take it out over in the Senate to satisfy the trusts. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] So that you can go back to your 
people and say: “ Well, now, we have done the best we could. 
We passed it in the House, but that ‘doggoned’ old Senate 
knocked it out.” [Laughter.] 

And then when your people ask you why you backed down you 
will reply: “ Well, you know the business of the country was so 
unsettled it would not do to tamper with this tariff any longer, 
and so we had to back down and consent to it.“ [Laughter.] 
You know that is going to be the programme, and you know that 
Brother DALZxLL and Brother Parner have not been able to look 
each other in the face without laughing since they brought this 
bill in here. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 
Now, I want to ask you, Will you vote for a rule to cut off 
amendments? I ask you to answer as a candid man. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 3 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. You and I are going to accomplish something 
for the American people if you will vote with me on the rule. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I WII say to the gentleman that in 
advanee—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Answer right now; will you vote for a rule 
that will shut off amendments? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. In advance of a rule I will not ex- 
press an opinion as to what I will do upon it; but in answer to 
the gentleman—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. You see he has got a “dead cinch.” He 
does not have to do any thinking at all. Somebody else will do 
that for him. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. If you do not want me to answer 
your question, all right. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Answer it “yes” or “no.” 
for a rule here to shut off amendments? 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I will not. Does the gentleman 
understand that? 


Will you vote 
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I want to ask the gentleman from North Carolina if he will 
yote with me for an amendment to this bill as reported here 
which will increase the tax on beer and take the duty off of 
tea? [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I will do it if your Republican machine 
here will give me the opportunity. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Well, I will vote with you gladly. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, I am mighty afraid your party is going 
to make you vote for this tax on tea. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. No, Mr. Chairman; no party will 
compel me to vote against my convictions upon a question of 
this kind. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; but you are going to say that they 
just kept talking about this tariff bill when the business of the 
country demanded its settlement, and that you would rather 
take what Senator ALDRICH handed out to you than stand up 
for your own people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. On that proposition, I want to say 
to the gentleman from North Carolina that I am inclined, in 
legislative matters, to yield to the consensus of opinion of the 
party to which I belong, instead of adhering blindly to my own 
judgment upon a question of this character, [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr, KITCHIN. My friend from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] be- 
came very excited the other day when they commenced talking 
about a lumber trust. He said there was no lumber trust now, 
and there never had been one; and, as good-tempered as he 
usually is, he apparently got angry when one even intimated it. 

Well, if he is a lawyer and has followed for the last ten or 
fifteen years the courts in our country, he will find not only 
rumors of lumber trusts, but the actual trusts themselves. 
Why, in Toledo in 1907 a dozen or more lumbermen were in- 
dicted for being in a trust. They came right square up and 
pleaded guilty, and Judge Morris gave them six months’ im- 
prisonment. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Did I, in a single sentence, defend the re- 
tail lumbermen? I said that I knew nothing about the retail) 
business. I never was engaged in it, and know nothing about it. 
I am a manufacturer, and, so far as manufacturers were con- 
cerned, that was the only statement I made when I said there 
was no combination. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You sell to the retailer? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why, all you lumbermen admit there are re- 
tail lumber trusts most everywhere in the United States, and 
they could not exist a minute but for the cooperation of their 
masters, the lumbermen of the United States. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will you point to a single sentence of mine 
in which I defended the retail lumber dealers of the country? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; but you deny that lumbermen ever had 
anything to do with a lumber trust. How long could the retail 
trust exist but for the sympathy and cooperation of the big 
lumber mills and associations? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My dear friend, I beg pardon; but the 
wholesale dealers are in no way responsible for the action of 
the retailers. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us see. If you search the records in 
the Toledo case, in which the retail lumbermen pleaded guilty, 
you will find that in mitigation of punishment they put up the 
plen that they were forced into a trust because you lumber 
manufacturers of the West were in a trust, and they had to 
do it in self-defense. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is absolutely nothing in that. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for another question? The gentleman has been very kind and 
considerate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If it is a short question and an easy one. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. It is both short and easy. I was 
frank enough to state my position on the subject of free lumber 
and increase of the duty on beer. Will the gentleman from 
North Carolina answer this: If your party in caucus should 
agree that lumber should not go upon the free list, would you 
still vote with me as against your party? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is no possibility of the Democratic 
caucus flying in the face of the Democratic platform. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Will the gentleman answer my 
question? 


Mr. KITCHIN. If the Democratic caucus sought to bind me 


or compel me to vote against the platform of my party relating 
to free lumber or to anything else, I would not be bound by it; 
but, under the rules of the Democratic caucus, it permits every 


man to vote according to the platform or instructions of his 
nominating authority and the pledges made to his people before 
his election. Will your caucus protect you in doing this? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. The gentleman has not answered 
my question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have. I said absolutely I would vote for 
free lumber because it is in our platform and right, and a cau- 
cus could not bind me to vote otherwise. What will the gen- 
tleman do if his caucus seeks to bind him? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I will not vote for the bill as it is 
now. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, then, the gentleman from Kansas and 
myself are certainly two good patriots of the House. - [Langh- 
ter.] You will not go with your colleagues if they are wrong 
and I will not go with mine if they are wrong. [Laughter.] 

Now to the gentleman from Michigan. If he will read 
the American Lumberman of July 13, 1907, the organ of the 
lumbermen, he will find that it records the fact that the North 
Carolina Pine Association, composed of mills of North Carolina, 
Virginia, and South Carolina, at its meeting in Columbia, S. C., 
on November 15, 1905, adopted a price list on pine lumber, and 
that at a meeting held later, in Norfolk, Va., it adopted another 
price list. Did the gentleman from Michigan read that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did the gentleman ever hear of it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And yet the gentleman is a southern lumber- 
man. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I say there is no such thing in the South- 
west or anywhere else in the United States, and I defy the 
gentleman to furnish the proof to the contrary. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have furnished the proof—the records in 
your own lumber journal. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No, my friend; pardon me. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How much more proof would you want than 
the journal, the organ of you lumbermen, which states that the 
association which met at Columbia, January 25, 1905, adopted a 
price list, and so forth? Is not that some evidence of a trust or 
price agreement? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; not the slightest in the world. The 
gentleman’s statement may be correct as to what some journal 
may have said, and I would not dispute him. I do not see how 
that furnishes any proof, however. Let me ask the gentleman. 
There is the Textile World, a paper published in Boston, Mass., 
which quotes prices on wool. What has the woolgrower in the 
State of Nevada to do with what is published in the Textile 
World in Boston? Nothing more than what you have referred 
to in the lumber journal. I do not deny that what the gentle- 
man says he saw may be true, but I know nothing about it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But did the Textile World state that the 
woolen mills met and adopted a price list for their product? If 
so, to my mind, it would be evidence of a trust or price agree- 
ment among those woolen mills. 

Although the gentleman is a Republican and a protectionist, I 
presume he still has a conscience left, and I appeal to that. 
{Laughter.] Now, then, if the gentleman saw it in the organ 
of the lumbermen that an association of mills met at Columbia, 
S. C., and at Norfolk, Va., and adopted a price list, would he 
not think that they had combined on certain prices which the 
consumer must pay? Would not the gentleman think that it 
was some evidence that they had entered into a price agree- 
ment? 


Mr. FORDNEY. Let me answer that in my own way. The 
gentleman says that I, as a manufacturer in the South, was a 
party to that, does he? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not say that he is a party to that; 
but the gentleman asked for evidence of a trust—that is, a price 
agreement among mill men—and I produced it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Did the gentleman not say that my firm 
was in the association? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know whether the gentleman's 
firm is in it or not. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I know nothing about it, only that I am not 
a party to it and I deny that I have ever been. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, they did not let the gentleman in; they 
did not let him know what they did. He might be candid 
enough to give them away some time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I deny that myself or my firm has anything 
to do with it. I know nothing about it. We have no connec- 
tion with it whatever, and therefore I deny the correctness of 
the statement that my firm has anything to do with such an 
arrangement. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I never charged that you or your firm were 
connected with it. I am going to take up a subject now that 
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the gentleman does know all about. Let us leave the 
question of the lumber trust. I believe I am going to con- 
vince the gentleman that there is a practical monopoly of 
the timber holdings in this country; that is, I will show to the 
gentleman and to the House that the great bulk of the standing 
timber supply of the United States is in the hands of a few 
people and syndicates; that less than one two-hundredths of 1 
per cent of our population owns more than 70 per cent of the 
standing timber in our country. While I could call witness 
after witness and read page after page of evidence from tariff- 
removal sources, my proof shall come from tariff advocates 
only, and I am going to call the gentleman from Michigan as a 
witness before I am through. 

- Mr. FORDNEY. Well, I will testify honestly. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I believe the gentleman will. One of the 
strongest tariff advocates, Mr. Chairman, in this country is Mr. 
R. L. McCormick. He is one of the big star witnesses that 
testified before your committee. He is secretary and treasurer 
of the timber company that has the biggest timber holdings of 
any company in the world. 

Before this tariff agitation began, Mr. McCormick, on July 26, 
1907, at Tacoma, Wash., before an association of western lum- 
bermen, made a most thoughtful and elaborate address on the 
present and future timber supply. The statements in that speech 
as to the timber conditions are enough to alarm every patriotic 
citizen when he contemplates the situation which will in the 
future, even in this generation, confront our people. Of the 
1,300,000,000,000 feet of standing timber in this country, 
according to his estimates, and 1,400,000,000,000 feet estimated 
by the department, he says that California has 200,000,000,000 ; 
Oregon, 400,000,000,000 ; and Washington, 200,000,000,000 ; Mon- 
tana and Idaho, 100,000,000,060 feet. These five of the extreme 
West and Pacific coast States have practically three-fourths of 
the standing timber of the country. It is estimated that all the 
Southern States have only 200,000,000,000 feet of pine; many 
estimates are lower than that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? I just want to ask him about the figures that 
he read there for Washington. 

Mr. KITCHIN. He estimates 200,000,000,000 feet of standing 
timber for Washington. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Why, I have pretty near 
twice that much in my own district alone. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I repeat that there is 
that much standing timber in my district. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, you can not have anything like 400,- 
000,000,000 feet in your district. If so, it would make the 
proportion of the standing timber in this country for the Pacific 
States much larger than has been estimated, and increase the 
seriousness of the timber situation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I state that for the pur- 
poses of taxation there are over 400,000,000,000 feet of standing 
timber in my district. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The company of the gentleman from whom 
I am quoting is the largest timber holder in the State of Wash- 
ington, and he is in a position to know. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know how much 
timber his company holds. I know how much is standing there. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will ask the gentleman tg possess his soul 
in patience. I understand he says that he has 400,000,000,000 
feet in his district. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, Four hundred billion feet 
standing in my district now. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will enlighten the gentleman on this sub- 
ject. The department estimates the standing timber in Wash- 
ington at 193,000,000,000 feet. Mr. R. L. McCormick, whose 
company, as I stated, is the largest timber holder in your State, 
estimates 200,000,000,000 feet. 

Mr. W. I. Stewart, a large lumberman of the West, in an ad- 
dress, in 1905, before the Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, estimated it, in 1905, at 193,000,000,000 feet. My 
friend Mr. Bratt of Texas informs me that the Pacific Lum- 
ber Trade Journal puts it at 196,000,000,000 feet. It is, there- 
fore, in the light of these authorities, all tariff advocates, barely 
possible that the gentleman is slightly mistaken in his state- 
ment that his district alone has 400,000,000,000 feet of standing 
timber. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
for a minute, I will tell him. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will, with pleasure, in a moment. Let me 
now read from the interesting and instructive speech of Mr. 
McCormick : 


The trouble (increasing price? lies not in the cost of manufacturing, 
but im the dwindling supplies of the timber. 


XLIV——38 


If the gentleman will yield 


And again: 
2 the flelds of standing timber are known to be narrowing to 
the Pacific coast. Within h the Pacific coast 


a dozen to ten years 
will be the only source of great supply.. * * * The westward march 
of civilization has consumed the forests until to-day the Pacific coast 
has three-fourths of the timber of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, in the face of these alarming facts, it is not 
difficult to understand the great interest which Mr. McCormick 
and his big timber company, as well as the other big syndicates 
of the West, have in maintaining a tariff that, in prohibiting 
competition of western Canada, will give them in a few years 
absolute control of the timber supply of the country. But it is 
most difficult to conceive how some of my colleagues shall so 
far forget the interest of the whole country as to be willing to 
make themselves and the southern lumbermen the cat’s paw for 
these large syndicates and timber monopolists, and to favor 
legislation the only result of which will aid them in fastening 
tighter their chains around the people. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

I will again quote: 


The standing timber in the State of Washington alone is estimated 
at 200,000,000,000 feet. + Let manufacturing go on through- 
out the country at the rate it is now progressing, and the timber will 
increase so much in value at the end of twenty years that the remain- 
eae (in Washington) may be worth more than its present value 


* * s J $ $ s 

Within ten years (at the present rate of cutting) all standing timber 
east of the Rocky Mountains will be needed for local use. 

In corroboration of this statement I call to witness every 
man on this floor who lives in the States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Do we not see, day by day, in our States the 
“dwindling supply” of standing timber? Who owns these 
immense fields of standing timber in the West, which constitute 
three-fourths of our total supply? No tariff advocate will dis- 
pute the testimony of Mr. D. E. Skinner, certainly the gentleman 
from Washington will not. He was one of your tariff witnesses 
before the committee. He is a big lumberman of the West, mem- 
ber of the syndicate, and appeared in this city as chairman of a 
committee from the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation. In a speech a few weeks ago at the New Willard ban- 
quet, so eloquently described by my friend Mr. James yesterday, 
he declared that “90 per cent of the standing timber of the Pa- 
cific coast States was held by sawmill operators, corporate and 
individual ”—a very few individual. According to the report of 
the department the five States of Washington, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, and California have only 1,973 mills. Practically all of 
these mills are owned by the big timber companies, several com- 
panies owning many mills each. 

My friends, one man—Mr. Weyerhaeuser—according to the tes- 
timony of tariff advocates before the committee, in one timber 
deal in 1900 purchased, at 15 cents a thousand feet, 40,000,000,000 
feet of standing timber on the Pacific coast—more than the total 
amount of pine timber in the two States of North Carolina and 
Virginia. It is now said to be worth $3 and over per thousand. 
It is estimated that the Weyerhaeuser timber companies own 
more than 200,000,000,000 feet of standing timber on the Pacific 
ag much as the total stand of pine in all of the Southern 

tates. 

Let me now call attention to the condition of the pine timber 
in the South. Mr. McCormick, in his address, estimated it at 
200,000,000,000 feet. Mr. R. A. Long, in a paper read before 
the annual meeting of the Southern Lumber Manufacturing 
Association, himself a large lumberman, estimated it to be 137,- 
000,000,000 feet. The Government's estimates put it at about 
200,000,060,000 feet. Mr. Z. W. Whitehead, editor of a south- 
ern lumber journal, in his statement before the committee, 
estimated “not to exceed 250,000, 000,000 feet. I will read 
again from Mr. McCormick : 

The southern pines are being destroyed with a rapidity that finds its 
parallel only in the case of the northern white pine. 

And further: 

It is evident that within ten or fifteen years there will be a most 
serious shortage of southern pine. 

At the present rate of cutting, in less than fifteen years all 
the pine timber of my State—and, according to the government 
estimates, in twenty years the pine-timber supply of the entire 
South—will be completely exhausted. 

As in the West, so in the South, the timber holdings have 
gone into strong hands—into the hands of big companies and 
syndicates. It is estimated that over TO per cent of the stand- 
ing timber in the South is owned by nonresidents or corpora- 
tions controlled by nonresident stockholders. The Weyerhaeu- 
sers, the Goodyears, and other western syndicates are fast 
invading the southern timber fields. In reading the evidence 
before the committee one will be struck with the number of 
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nonresident witnesses, each of whose companies, in addition 
to their western holdings, owns several hundred thousand acres 
of timbered lands in the South. I wish to quote again from 
the organ of the lumbermen, the American Lumberman, of date 
July 5, 1907: 

About five years ago a change came in the yellow-pine business. 
Stumpage went up in price, since it had passed into strong hands. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


with large nsive began 
3 Ci 5 of 88 F lani — 
prices for it. 

Again, on October 3, 1908, it says: 

In the southern hard-wood and yellow-pine fields the small mills are 
practically eliminated. 

What does this mean? Stumpage went up in price, after it 
got out of the hands of the people, the farmers, in the South, 
because it had gone into the hands of the big capitalists. Lum- 
ber went up in price because “ strong hands,” “ operators with 
large capital,” controlled its output. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] As far back as 1888, the American consul at 
Ottawa, Mr. Hotchkiss, in his report, and the Agricultural De- 
partment in its report, warned the people that the standing 
timber in large bodies was going into the hands of large capi- 
talists who would control the markets and the prices. 

The Southern Lumberman, a lumber journal, published at 
Nashville, referring to the conservation bill, on November 28, 
1908, declared that of the timber lands in this country to be con- 
served, the lumbermen owned 75 per cent to 80 per cent. 

I remind my good friend from Michigan that this evidence 
to the effect that 75 per cent to 80 per cent of the timber in this 
country is in the hands of a few lumbermen is from a tariff 
advocate, an organ of the southern lumberman, of your Mis- 
sissippi company. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Do not put mein. [Laughter] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is the gentleman any better than his fellow- 
lumbermen? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Not any; but I insist that I do not belong 
to a lumber trust. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am not now referring to a lumber trust. 
I am showing the House and the country that the standing tim- 
ber in this country is in the hands of an infinitely few of the 
people; or, in the language of the gentleman from Michigan, as 
I shall show later, “in strong hands,” and not in the hands of 
the people, the farmers, as some of my colleagues seem to think. 
The farmers own less than 6 per cent of the standing timber 
in the United States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the Government owns more timber in my State than 
all the rest put together. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman, I think, will find that he is 
mistaken. But this—the government ownership—is included 
in the estimate of timber in his State. Excluding the govern- 
ment lands, you will find that the big holders own more than 
80 per cent of the remaining. Mr. Skinner, as before stated, 
put it at 90 per cent; that is, for the Pacific coast States, in- 
cluding Washington. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, yes. Some of the lumbermen of the 
West were mighty clever on this point in their testimony. They 
attempted to prove that they owned a very small per cent of 
the forest lands. They failed to explain that in the govern- 
ment estimates of forest lands are included cut-over lands 
and lands of small, stubby growth that never produced timber. 
In some sections, from 10,000 acres a thousand feet of mer- 
chantable timber could not be cut. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman pardon me? A moment 
ago he spoke of the little mills being eliminated. Does he 
know that of the entire cut of lumber, 40,000,000,000 feet last 
year, 26,000,000,000 were cut by small sawmills, located in 
nearly every State of the Union? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know, nor does the gentleman 
know it, because it is not the fact. I am glad my attention 
is called to this. I am going to show him how mistaken he is. 
I have here the government report of November 18, 1908. It 
shows that there are 26,934 sawmills in this country, and that 
less than 8 per cent of them cut over 50 per cent of the 
40,000,000,000 feet. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. There is a 
lumber journal which gives a very complete statement of the 
lumber cut in this country. That lumber journal—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would really rather take the department's 


figures. 
Mr. FORDNET. That lumber journal shows that out of the 
28,000 to 30,000 sawmills of the country, 26,000,000,000 feet 


mero cut last year, out of the 40,000,000,000, at the small saw- 
8. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman must be mistaken about that 
lumber journal. I have here the American Lumberman, the 
biggest lumber journal in the country, and in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1909, its editor shows that 1,667 mills produce prac- 
tically one-half of the total output of all the 26,934 mills in 
5 Let me ask, What does the gentleman call a small 

Mr. FORDNEY. A small mill is any mill that will 
10,000,000 feet per year or less. J zE 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is a pretty good sized mill in my 
country. Neither does the government report nor any lumber 
journal in this country class such mills as small mills, 

Mr. FORDNDY. It would cut 12,000,000 a year, at the rate 
of 40,000 feet a day for three hundred working days in the year, 
A single-band sawmill is a small sawmill anywhere. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Over half of the mills in this country cut 
each much less than a half million feet a year, 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. KITCHIN. To show that the most of the total output 
is cut by the big mills, I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that, according to the government report and his lumber 
journal, over 15,000 of the 26,934 mills cut each, on an average, 
less than 1,000 feet a day. They do not cut for shipment, and 
their annual total cut is less than 10 per cent of the total output 
of the country. A farmer here and there has been wise enough 
to reserve a few acres of timbered land for plantation uses. 
These thousands of little mills are scattered about throughout 
the country on the farms and used to cut lumber for farm pur- 
poses and occasionally for the neighborhood supply. 

Mr. FORDNEY. When a sawmill in your neighborhood goes 
to cutting lumber, there is no opportunity or occasion for 
shipping lumber in from any other mill. Let me ask you how 
many mills, on an average, cut 500,000 feet a year? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There are over 15,000—to be accurate, 
15,168—that cut less than 500,000 feet a year each, in feet less 
on an average than 1,000 feet per day, and the remaining of the 
26,934 mills cut over that amount each. According to the report 
4,820 cut each on an average of 750,000 feet; the remaining few 
cut the balance of the total output. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Some over 15,000 out of the total in the 
country. 

Mr. KITCHIN. These little mills, 15,168 in number, while 
greatly swelling the total number of sawmills in the country, 
all combined cut no more lumber annually than the 714 mills 
in the State of Washington. 

Mr. FORDNEY. How about the 26,000,000,000 feet cut by 
these mills? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is only in the gentleman’s imagination. 
They cut less than 4,000,000,000 feet. Now, let us return to the 
big stumpage owners. I have more proof to offer. From the 
Census Bulletin, No. T7, I read: 

The increase (in stumpage value) is due, not 
nee ei ag ees Se 
bought up and withdrawn from the market. raai Oe eee 

This had the sanction of the lumber organ, the American 
Lumberman, in its issue of July 6, 1907. 

Mr. Tift, of Georgia, a tariff-advocate witness, testified that 
the timber of the country had gone into “strong hands,” and 
gave this as one of the causes of the advance in the prices of 
stumpage and lumber. I ask the gentleman from Michigan if 
he does not believe this? 
ad FORDNEY. I reply to the gentleman, I want to ask 

Mr. KITCHIN. Do you not believe it to be true that the 
timber of this country has gone into “strong hands,” and this 
accounts for the high prices in lumber? Just answer. 

Mr. FORDNET. I will not answer the question of the gen- 
tleman except in my own way. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will ask the gentleman what caused the 
price of cotton to go up from 5 to 12 cents per pound in the 
last fifteen years in the South? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Cotton was more than 5 cents fifteen years 
ago, and it lacks 3 cents being as high as 12 cents now. But I 
am not going to be diverted. 

I have produced authority after authority and witness after 
witness from the tariff advocates themselves in proof of the 
contention that the timber of our country is in the hands of a 
few big holding companies and syndicates. I am now going to 
offer a witness so good and an authority so high that no tariff 
advocate will dispute, not even the gentleman from Michigan. . 
This witness, this authority, is no more and no less than the 
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distinguished gentleman himself. [Applause and laughter.] 
Before the Ways and Means Committee he made this statement: 
On account of the 1 of the forests of this country, which 
is rapid—and all men know that who know anything about the busi- 
ness—the timber holdings in the country in the past ten years have 
one into strong hands instead of small holdings, and therefore a specu- 
fative value has been put upon it. 


[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute. Have I made a state- 


ment 

Mr. KITCHIN. Do you doubt the weight and force of that 
eminent authority? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, let me ask you—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right; certainly. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Where have I made a statement to the con- 

trary? 
Mr. KITCHIN. I understood you the other day to stand here 
and say that our lumber was manufactured by thousands and 
thousands of mills, and that there was no such thing as a 
monopoly or a trust, and the people owned the timber. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I so insist yet. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, my friend, if you insist on that, you 
impeach your own testimony, and I am not going to let you do 
that, for you are my witness. [Laughter and applause.] You 
can not impeach your own testimony, and I will not do it, be- 
cause I believe you are telling the truth. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. What I stated heretofore is that I did not 
appear before the Committee on Ways and Means as a witness. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You are a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and during the hearings, in your voluntary state- 
ments and in your leading questions of the witnesses for your 
side you made the best witness of them all. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You do not impeach my testimony when 
you say that I was the best. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the evidence is sufficient to 
Sweep any intelligent mind in spite of itself to the conviction 
that the timber of this country is in the control of a few big 
companies and syndicates. While we can not with assurance 
predict the events of the future, in the light of the present 
situation of our timber supply it seems that Mr. McCormick 
stated a fearful and an alarming truth when he declared that 
within a few years the whole country would have to look to 
the Pacific coast as the only source of supply. With the rapid 
exhaustion of our timber of the South, which at the present 
rate will hardly wait for another generation to become com- 
plete, unless inventive genius furnishes us a substitute, we must 
turn for our lumber across the continent to the timber syndi- 
cates and monopolists, whose already strong arm we are asked 
to strengthen by a continuance of the tariff. These men of the 
syndicates, so few in number and owning so vast an amount 
of the standing timber of the West, are the great beneficiaries 
of the tariff on lumber, and every man who votes for tariff on 
lumber is voting for the timber kings and syndicates of the 
West, and not for a southern industry. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Its maintenance will give them the power 
to fix the price of stumpage and control the production of 
lumber. The fight for tariff is in the interest of the big timber 
kings of the Pacific coast. The other lumbermen are duped into 
the fight by them and their immense influence. For years the 
tariff has been written for their benefit. Tom Reed, in a speech 
in this House advocating tariff, declared that the great benefi- 
ciaries of the tariff on lumber were the lumbermen of the 
Pacific coast. The report of the Republicans of the Ways and 
Means Committee in 1894 showed the same thing. The Ameri- 
can Lumberman showed in its editorial of October 31, 1908, that 
the real beneficiaries of the tariff were the timber and lumber- 
men of the Pacific coast. 

Logs and round timber are now and have been for more than 
thirty years on the free list. Before the passage of the Dingley 
Act hundreds of millions of feet of logs were annually shipped 
from the Provinces of Canada into this country to the sawmills 
in the West near the border. In a few months after the Dingley 
Act was passed the Provinces of Ontario and British Columbia, 
the competitors of the western lumbermen, enacted in retalia- 
tion laws prohibiting the exportation of logs. As long as the 
Wyerhaeusers, the Walkers, the Smiths, and other timber- 
holding groups can induce us to maintain the tariff, just so 
long will these Canadian Provinces maintain their retaliatory 
laws prohibiting log exportation and the big western syndicates 
maintain a monopoly of the timber supply of the West. 

Mr. FORDNEY. May I ask you a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. FORDNEY. According to your statement I infer that 
you are in favor of the proviso in paragraph 197, that will 
compel Canada to let us have logs—free raw material. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I am coming to that proviso in a moment, 
and I am going to show you that it is the most miserable make- 
shift for a reduction of tariff that was ever inserted in a tariff 
bill, and you have been tickled to death every day since it was 


put there. You wrote it yourself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me finish the subject of the exportations 
of logs and the effect of the tariff on it, and then I will gladly yield. 
Before the Dingley Act and the consequent prohibitive acts of 
the Canadian Provinces, the sawmill man of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, if the big timber owners demanded exorbitant prices, 
could get his logs from British Columbia and ship to his mill in 
this country. And so with the sawmill man of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Michigan; he could protect himself against un- 
reasonable stumpage charges by buying logs in Ontario and 
shipping down through the Lakes to his mill. 

But he must now pay the Weyerhaeusers, the Walkers, and 
other timber holders their own prices or get out of the business 
and permit them to monopolize the lumber production. The 
laws of Ontario and British Columbia forbidding exportation 
of logs are the direct result of the Dingley Act. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just one minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman’s state- 
ment is not a fact. That has not been true all the time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, it has been true since the Dingley bill. 
oo HUMPHREY of Washington. No; it has not; not all the 
time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is clearly in error. I have 
an authority on that, and it is my good friend Mr. Forpney, 
to show that you are just as much mistaken about that as you 
were about your 400,000,000,000 feet in your own district. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am not mistaken about 
it, either. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman permit me to set him 
right? He is in a sense right in his statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It is only occasionally 
that this is correct; sometimes we buy logs and sometimes we 
do not. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman permit me to state it 
correctly? When the Dingley bill became a law there was a 
proviso in that law that stated that if Canada put an export 
duty on logs, whatever that export duty amounted to should 
be added to the duty on rough lumber. Instead of putting an 
export duty on, Canada puts on an embargo, and does not per- 
mit logs to come into the United States at all except, tempo- 
rarily, when they let some come in from Puget Sound when 
they have a surplus of logs. It is optional with certain govern- 
ment officers to put the embargo on at will or take it off. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. They do it occasionally 
on Puget Sound. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will enlighten you, gentlemen. I can not 
enlighten the gentleman from Michigan, I fear, because he was 
right the other day and is wrong now. You have not had a 
million feet of logs shipped from British Columbia in years. 
The fact is that on all the crown or government lands, which 
constitute practically all the timber lands, they forbid any ex- 
portation of logs on account of the Dingley Act, but an indi- 
vidual who owns a little over there—and individual or private 
ownership constitutes less than 5 per cent of the timber lands— 
ean ship the logs to this country. Such exportation amounts to 
little or nothing. My friend from Michigan [Mr. FORDNEY] 
stated before the Committee on Ways and Means: 

When the duty was placed on lumber by the Dingley bill, then was 
when the embargo was put on logs in British Columbia. 

Is not that true? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I stated that a minute ago, and I repeat it 
now. Let me ask the gentleman, Is he in favor of bringing logs 
from Canada into our markets? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is not the gentleman in favor of it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. So am I. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Then put the proviso into the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to get to 
the little “ joker,” the gentleman’s proviso in the tariff bill. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Do not call it a joker.” Ihave not made any 
“bones” about it. It is a straight out and out proviso. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Will the gentleman answer my 
question now? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; but I prefer going on with a discussion 
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of the proviso of the gentleman from Michigan. But go ahead 
with your question. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I just wanted to ask the gen- 
tleman what good virgin forest was worth in his State? 


Mr. KITCHIN. What does the gentleman mean—by the thou- 
sand? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. By the acre. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We have not much virgin forest left, and it 
is not usual to sell by acre. Pine timber is worth from $2.50 
to $3 per thousand on the stump now. Of course, if it is right 
near a railroad it would be worth more, but that is about the 
average. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. The gentleman can give me 
approximately the price per acre. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not sell it by the acre. A man goes 
over it and estimates it by the thousand feet, and pays so much 
for it by the thousand or in the lump tract. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I will say that I have a propo- 
sition from North Carolina people to sell some acreage, and I 
wanted to know if they were asking too much. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will tell you that if you fool one of those 
North Carolina fellows that has got any pine timber standing 
there now, you are welcome to all the profit in it. [Laughter.] 
You fellows went down there ten or twenty years ago and 
fooled our farmers out of all the standing timber they had for 
a mere song; but they have a little patch here and there, and 
you are not going to fool them any more. [Laughter.] You 
better get a mighty good lawyer and a timber estimator when 
you go there. Another thing, you better get a good team, be- 
cause you haye got to ride a long ways in North Carolina before 
you find any farmers who have any standing timber to sell. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. 
that information. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is all owned by the large stumpage-syndi- 
cate holders. [Laughter.] 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I would like to know if the 
gentleman will furnish me the information as to what good pine 
framing lumber, 12 to 16 feet long, is worth in his country 
f. o. b. cars shipping point? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Two by eight, for instance? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That brings from $15 to $20; it depends 
upon the grade. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Free on board cars at shipping 
point? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. The lowest grade of it, the cheapest 
grade, about $12.50 at the mill and anything from there to 
$20. If it is No. 1 heart stuff, it will bring $25. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I am talking about ordinary 
pine framing. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, we do not haye any ordinary stuff down 
there. [Laughter.} 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. It is all extra fine, is it? I 
will just say to my friend that he has my friend from Kansas 
[Mr. Mun] scared to death about the exhausting of these for- 
ests, and I was trying to find an investment for him down in 
his country in stumpage. I am sorry he could not give me the 
information. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will tell the gentleman where he could go 
and get some good investments if he had the money. I would 
suggest that he go to the State of my friend ForpNry—Michi- 
gan. Mr. W. I. Stewart, a tariff advocate, in an address before 
a western lumber association in 1905 stated, and my friend from 
Michigan corroborated him in a statement before the committee 
that, For every three years during the last thirty years white 
pine has made an average increase in value of 100 per cent.” 

Twenty years ago your white pine could be bought in that 
State for from $3 to $5. Mr. Stewart says it is now worth $15 
to $20, and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] said 
it is now worth $25 on the stump. I tell you, you get into the 
syndicate; perhaps the gentleman is already in it [laughter] ; 
but I advise any man who wants to make a good investment to 
get in, if he can, on the ground floor with Brother Forpnry and 
his crowd. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, the gentleman pays me a great compli- 
ment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is because I like you and you deserve 
it. [Laughter.] Now, I want to look square in your face, with- 
out pointing my finger [laughter], and, honor bright, did you 
not really trick the Ways and Means Committee—I do not mean 
it in an offensive way—when you inserted that little proviso in 
the bill? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; not in the slightest. The proviso was 
explained fully to every member of the committee, and, in fact, 


I thank the gentleman for 


some of the committee members helped me frame the proviso. 
I am not a lawyer. I know but little about that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I believe that if I were on that committee 
you could not have fooled me in putting it in. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. But the gentleman is a free trader. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If I was for a high protective tariff, I would 
have whispered to you with a wink, “ Forpnry, you are the 
smartest man I ever saw for getting that thing through the 
Ways and Means Committee, when they wanted to revise the 
tariff downward.” [Laughter.] I ask you now, honor bright 
[laughter], if you believe, if this bill passes with that proviso 
in it, that the tariff rates will be reduced a penny on any lum- 
ber imported? 

: Mr. FORDNEY. It will not, unless Canada gives up her 
ogs. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am not talking about Canada giving up 
her logs. Do you not know it is impossible for every one of the 
Canadian Provinces to repeal and revise their customs and poli- 
cies relative to taxation and rebates on timber, pulp wood, and 
so forth, in order to meet that provision? Every one, as I shall 
show later, of the Provinces, and each subdivision of them, must 
comply; otherwise the reduction in the Payne bill has no 
application, even to those that do comply. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; it is not, because Canada always did 
give us her raw material until the Dingley bill became a law. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is mistaken, if he means to 
say that there was no export tax on logs, pulp wood, and no 
rebate on wood manufactured there, in some of the Provinces, 
even before the Dingley Act. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. In one 
single year 400,000,000 feet of logs were towed from Canada 
into the State of Michigan, 

Mr. KITCHIN. But at that time, before the Dingley bill, 
there was an export tax by some of the Provinces on logs, and 
some did not impose the tax; and there always has been an 
export tax or a rebate on pulp wood sold by the government— 
as it owned practically all the timbered lands—if manufactured 
in the Provinces. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There never was—never has been—an ex- 
port 1 on logs in our history. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr, KITCHIN. Let me say to the gentleman he is mistaken 
about that. The hearings in 1890, 1897, and the recent hearings 
will show that he is in error. : 

Mr. FORDNEY, I think you are mistaken. There never 
has been an export tax on logs m my memory, at all events. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You are mistaken about that. Quebec has 
always allowed a rebate; Ontario has an embargo now; but 
Quebec and Ontario allowed a rebate on pulp wood to the manu- 
facturers there, and Ontario at one time and another prior to 
the Dingley Act imposed a small export tax on logs. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am talking about logs. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But now to the gentleman’s proviso. 
this House to know—— s 

Mr. FORDNEY. I stated to the House the other day just 
what you are going to state now. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; you have not. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I stated that that was—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Do you think if this bill passes and becomes 
a law that it will reduce the tariff one penny? If so, you are 
the worst mistaken man in the world. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I did not want it to and did not so intend it, 
(Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I told you you made the best witness against 
your own cause I ever saw. [Laughter.] The gentleman ad- 
mits that he put it in there for the purpose and with the in- 
tention of not having a single foot of lumber under this bill 
ever reduced one penny, and it will not reduce it. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Unless Canada gives up to us her raw ma- 
terial. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Canada—that is, each one of her many 
Provinces—has never given to us or any Nation raw material, 
in the way contemplated by that proviso. 

Mr. FORDNEY. She never prevented it until the Dingley 
bill became a law. 

‘Mr. KITCHIN. You really must not have understood your 
proviso. But I can not believe this. You knew what you were 
doing when you wrote it. Ontario and British Columbia never 
prohibited exportation of logs until the Dingley bill; but On- 
tario, at times before, and also Quebec, imposed a small export 
tax, which, under your proviso, would debar them and all other 
Provinces, and, consequently, our own people, from the benefit 
of the reduction under the Payne bill. 


I want 
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Mr. FORDNEY. If there is anything I do not understand, 


please tell me, and I will be happy to know it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me again enlighten you. 
was never intended to reduce 

Mr. FORDNEY. Not unless she gives up her raw material. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want the House to know that this schedule, 
with the proviso, is simply a makeshift to deceive the American 
people, who want removal or reduction of the tariff on lumber, 
and at the same time to satisfy the lumber interests. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] - 

Mr. FORDNEY. Have I attempted to deceive anybody? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not say you have, but I do say you have 
been the smartest fellow that ever tackled the Ways and Means 
Committee. [Laughter.] You have got a provision in it that 
makes a pretense that you are giving to the American people 
some reduction in lumber when, at the same time, you acknowl- 
edge it is not actually going to do it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have intended simply that the United 
States Government shall not give up one penny of our revenues 
on imports of lumber unless Canada gives up her free raw ma- 
terial. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is more to it, as I shall prove. There 
never has been a joker“ or proviso like this upon the statute 
books and there never has been a bill presented to this House 
containing one like it. 

Mr. HARDY. Read the proviso. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You talk about your not being a lawyer. 
There is not a Philadelphia lawyer who could have imposed 
upon any committee such an ingenious proviso as you did upon 
Chairman Payne, Mr. DALzELL, and the other members of the 
Ways and Means Committee whom you hypnotized into the 
belief that it was all right and the tariff on lumber would be 
reduced. Let me read it: 

x if country, d ency, province, or other subdi- 
BE he gov Hime tig et an export du y or other export charge 


of any kind whatsoever upon or any mination against any forest 
product exported to the United States— 


It does not say on logs, but on any forest product—wood pulp, 
cord wood, kindling wood 

A MEMBER. Toothpicks. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Toothpicks or anything. 

Or if any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of gov- 
ernment forbids or restricts the exportation of any forest product to 
the United States in any way. be upon all the forest 
-products of such country, when imported into the United States, the 

uties prescribed in 3 of this act. 

That is, the present Dingley Act rate. 

Mr. FORDNEY. She could not ship any of her products and 
get the benefit of the rates fixed in the new bill unless she gives 
us her raw material, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have not yet called attention to the beauty 
of your trick. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Do not call it a trick. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I commend you. I congratulate you. I think 
that is the smartest thing I ever saw in a bill in my life. 
[{Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Simply wise. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I call especial attention to the words of the 
proviso: “There shall be imposed upon all the forest products 
of such country,” and so forth, the Dingley Act rate. You will 
notice that if any dependency, Province, or other subdivision 
of government—a county, city, or township—imposes any ex- 
port tax, rebate, restriction in any way, then the Dingley rate 
and not the Payne reduction applies to all forest products ex- 
ported from all sections of “such country,” and not simply 
from the province, dependency, or subdivision imposing such 
tax, rebate, etc. 

Not only does the Dingley rate apply to the Province, de- 
pendency, or other subdivision of government” which imposes 
the tax or rebate, but to all other sections or Provinces of such 
country, although all the “ Provinces,” and so forth, but one 
fully comply with this provision. 

The act of one little Province of Canada or one little sub- 
division of a Province, although every other section and Prov- 
ince or subdivision meets in toto the terms of the proviso, is 
sufficient to prevent reduction of the tariff on the forest prod- 
ucts of Canada and all her Provinces. 

Mr. FORDNEY. AH of them. 

Mr. KITCHIN. For years, perhaps fifty years or more, 
Quebec, one of the Provinces of Canada, a subdivision of the 
Canadian government, has either put an export tax on logs or 
pulp woods or allowed her own manufacturers a rebate on pulp 
wood manufactured in the Province. It is a part of the policy 
of her government. It does not hurt us. It does not hurt the 
outside world. But it is a policy that she has pursued for 


You said it 


years and years, and she has got to repeal that before a single 
foot of lumber or timber can come in here under the Payne 
reduction, not only from Quebec, but from any of the Provinces 
or sections of Canada, though every other Province or section 
complies fully with the proviso. Ontario at times levied, before 
the Dingley bill, an export tax upon cord wood and logs. 

In other words, Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Alberta, New -Brunswick, and all her other Provinces—each 
Province has her separate government, like the different States 
of our Union—each must revoke her policy and repeal her for- 
est-product laws before the Payne reduction applies. All may 
do so and meet every requirement of the proviso but one little 
Province, yet that one is sufficient to make the Dingley Act, the 
present tariff, apply to all Canada and her Provinces. 

A little Province like Alberta or New Brunswick could grant 
a rebate or impose, to raise revenue, an export tax of 10 cents 
a cord of wood or a thousand feet of logs or a thousand 
shingles; this would keep out, under the Payne rate, all forest 
products of all Canada. I will ask the gentleman from Michi- 
gan if that is not true? 


Mr. FORDNEY, Surely. That was so intended. 

Mr. KITCHIN. A few moments ago, during a colloquy with 
the gentleman as to Canada levying an export tax on logs before 
the Dingley Act, I asked the librarian to send me Senator 
Allison’s speech on the tariff in 1888. I now have it. In his 
speech made in the Senate October 8, 1888, on page 9289, you 
will find that he stated that prior to 1888 Canada had put an 
export tax on logs. She then had a tax of $1 per thousand 
feet—that is, some of her Provinces. 

And in 1888, and before then, and in 1897 there was in some 
of the Provinces an export tax on logs, also on pulp wood, but 
when the Dingley bill put from $2 to $4 tariff on their lumber 
Ontario and British Columbia retaliated by passing the acts 
forbidding exportation of logs, as I previously stated. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Perhaps the gentleman is correct that at 
times there was an export tax. The gentleman made a state- 
ment a minute ago that there was an export tax, too. Now, I 
think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I am not mistaken; but I am not going 
to let the gentleman turn me away from this provision. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think Senator Allison was mistaken. I 
never remember of a time when there was an export tax on 
logs coming in from Canada, because as long as I can remem- 
ber, up to the time of the adoption of the Dingley bill, logs did 
cong from Canada into the United States without an export 

x. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Are you willing to admit now, and give your 
judgment as a Representative of this House, that if this bill 
becomes a law with this provision in it, not a single Ameri- 
can hand will feel the sensation of cheaper lumber from the 
Payne bill and not a single foot of lumber will come into this 
country from Canada except under the rates of the Dingley 
bill? Is not that your judgment? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me answer. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What is your judgment? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My judgment is that if this bill becomes 
law with that proviso as it now is—which I hope it will, but 
fear it will not—Canada must give up her raw material. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; but this relates to any little Province in 
the Dominion 

Mr. FORDNEY (continuing). She must give up her raw ma- 
terial, or the present rate of duty on her forest products, as pro- 
vided for in the Dingley bill, will apply. I have repeatedly 
stated that, and state it again. I can not make it any clearer. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand that someone appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee and persuaded them that this 
proviso was complying with the Republican platform, and the 
gentleman from Michigan, in his speech on Saturday here, made 
the statement that it was in accordance with the Republican 
platform, and read the Republican platform to prove his asser- 
tion. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Providing for raw materials. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If that is his construction of it, I am going 
to show him I know more about his own platform than he 
does. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think you would change your politics if 
you knew as much about our platform as I do. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. One of the many reasons why I am not a 
Republican is because I know too much about them and their 
platforms. [Laughter.] However, I have never had any hard 
feelings toward my Republican friends. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Not at all. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I have known a great many good Republi- 
cans in my own State, and I am most grateful to many of 
them. When I first commenced the practice of law they were 
yery kind to me, and if it had not been for the number of them 
on the criminal side of the docket my family and I would have 
had a hard time. [Great laughter.] I have reason to believe 
that many of them think very kindly of me, for I do not reckon 
there is a man in the country my age who has kept more Re- 
publicans out of the penitentiary than I have. [Great laughter 
and applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. If anybody in your district doubts that you 
are a splendid fellow, have them call on me. [Great laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. My friend Mr. Forpnry, in his speech a 
few days ago, justified that provision on the ground that it was 
in aceordance with the maximum and minimum clause of the 
platform of his party. His platform does not sanction it. Now, 
let me read you the Republican platform: 


The maximum is to be available to meet discriminations by foreign 
countries against American goods entering into those countries. 


Will you be willing to change the proviso in harmony with 
your platform, making it effective only in event any discrimi- 
nation is made against American goods entering their country? 
Such a provision will be all right, because there is not a Prov- 
ince of Canada that will discriminate against American goods 
entering there. None discriminates against us now. Our goods 
enter on the same terms of equality as the goods of Germany, 
France, and all other countries. If any of them should dis- 
criminate against our goods entering there, then your platform 
demands the operation of the maximum rate as to the Province 
so discriminating. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Do you not believe you have been a good 
witness this evening? Now, did your platform justify that 
provision? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I believe it does. If it does not, I would 
like to have it amended so that it should. 

Let me ask you a question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If Canada put an embargo upon her wheat 
and would not permit wheat to come into our country. would 
you be in favor of Canadian flour coming into our markets? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would if our flour was controlled by a 
flour trust and our people needed bread. [Applause.] The lan- 
guage of your proviso is broader, more extensive, and, I may 
say, more ingenious than the case you put. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Can you give to me any language that 
could make it any stronger? As a good lawyer, which I give 
you credit of being, can you give me any stronger language by 
which it could be put into that proviso? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No living man, in order to keep out that 
Canadian lumber under the Payne bill and bring it in under the 
Dingley bill, could express it any better. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court could not 
express it better than you have expressed it to accomplish your 
purpose. To the gentlemen from Kansas and the gentlemen 
from Wisconsin, Minnesota, and other Republican Members 
who favor this bill with the idea of getting a reduction of the 
tariff on ‘lumber, I want to say to them that never a penny re- 
duction will they get as long as such a provision remains in the 
bill, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, my friend, that decision, coming from 
you, convinces me that it is quite correct. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to show you 
how our lumber friends took this Payne reduction at first and 
how afterwards they “caught on” to the proviso. Just as soon 
as the bill was reported the papers throughout the country—I 
will not say it is your plan, but you were conscious of it all the 
time and sat back tickled to death with it [laughter]—stated 
that you had reduced lumber one-half. The Associated Press 
sent out over the 10,000 wires that stretch the country the glad 
news to the millions of consumers that the Payne bill had re- 
duced the tariff 50 per cent, had cut it one-half on lumber, and 
that they were going to get cheaper lumber, and you laughed. 
[ Laughter. } 

Mr. FORDNEY. You said you would not point your finger 
at me any more. [Laughter.] S 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, then came telegrams from the lumber- 
men in my district, “ Fight the reduction; it will ruin us.” 
Then came telegrams to the other Congressmen from lumber 
districts saying, The Payne bill is going to destroy the lumber 
business of the South.” 

My friend and colleague Mr. Pov, in his speech the other 
day, which was printed in the Record this morning, said a lum- 
berman in his district had written him that it would ruin him 


to cut the duty one-half. Then came the American Lumberman 
of March 20, with protest after protest from the lumbermen 
all over the United States in it. My friend from Michigan 


takes it, I think. It is full of protests. But its editor, after 
he had time to study it and think about it, virtually says to the 
lumbermen, “ Boys, be still; you are not hurt.” I will quote 
from the editorial: 

But, after all, a careful examination of the bill shows that the Ways 
and Means Committee— 

I call Brother Mirirr’s attention to the fact that you have got 
to examine this bill “carefully” [lanughter]— 

But, after all, a careful examina 
and Means Committee did take a rey ey Raval the weather and mee 
clearer conception of the situation. 

{Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

You Minnesota Republicans, whose state platform demanded 
free lumber, and you Wisconsin Republicans, whose legislature 
instructed you to vote for free lumber, and you South Dakota 
Republicans, whose state convention declared for free lumber, 
and you Ohio Republicans, whose legislature memorialized you 
to vote for free lumber, do not be fooled by Brother Forpnry’s 
proviso; his “joker.” [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I do not know why the gentleman 
from North Carolina should insist that I give more careful con- 
sideration to this bill than I have already done. My cursory 
examination of it led me to believe that the gentleman from 
North Carolina was right about it. A more careful consider- 
ation might lead me to believe that he is wrong about it, and it 
probably would. [Laughter.] 

Mr, KITCHIN. That is what I am afraid about. You have 
some provisions in it that are all right, but I am afraid after 
these protected beneficiaries and after the Senate gets through 
with you, all of you will give more “careful consideration“ to 
it and will vote in the interest of the trusts and against the 
American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let me read further from the American Lumberman : 

This is an important provision, and makes some amends for the re- 
duction against which the lumbermen protested. There is hope in this 
provision. 

[Laughter.] 

They are satisfied with it, gentlemen. This journal insisted, 
however, that the Ways and Means Committee ought to have 
had the courage to come out and put on the $2 duty in the 
open, without hiding the protection in this proviso, as the 
lumbermen had come to the Ways and Means Committee and 
made a straightforward, open fight—that the Ways and Means 
Committee ought to have measured up to the responsibility of 
courage and put back the Dingley rate, and not obscure it in 
a provision like that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Dingley bill does not give us the raw 
material. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Brother Forpnry, you have already ad- 
mitted yourself and your case out of court. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Is not that right? Under the Dingley bill 
we do not get the raw material from Canada, 

Mr. KITCHIN. You do not get it because of the Dingley 
bill, as I just told you a little while ago. British Columbia 
and Ontario, from which you formerly could secure logs, ac- 
cording to your own statement before the Ways and Means 
Committee, retaliated because of the Dingley bill and absolutely 
prohibited the exportation of logs to this country, 

And that gives the stumpage holders in the great West an 
absolute monopoly, and they are determined that the tariff shall 
remain as it is, so as to make Ontario and British Columbia 
keep in force their retaliatory measures against exportation 
of logs. Remove the tariff and they will at once repeal these 
retaliatory acts, and the sawmill men and the men who wish 
to engage in the business will not be held up by the timber 
syndicates of the West. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If we could get the raw material as we did 
under the Wilson bill, you would destroy the monopoly? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman know Mr. Goodyear? 

Mr. FORDNEY,. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. He is a big lumberman, whose companies 
own hundreds of thousands of acres of timber lands in the West 
and in the South, and is a tariff advocate. He is president, I be- 
lieve, of the largest lumber company in the South. In 1897 
he appeared before the Ways and Means Committee in favor 
of the rate under the Dingley tariff bill. He declared in his 


testimony that any duty that would keep logs from being ex- 
ported from Canada to this country would destroy many saw- 
mills along the border in this country and throw thousands of 
men out of employment. 

After the Dingley bill was passed exportation of logs was 
prohibited, and it did throw thousands of laboring men out of 
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employment and destroyed many of your mills; and your Ameri- 
can laborers, in order to get better prices, went to Canada and 
were employed by the lumber millis there. By the way, that 
fact itself knocks up all the lumbermen’s plea about oriental 
cheap labor in Canada. Why, the Southern Lumberman stated 
in December, 1908, that American laborers that had been work- 
ing at the sawmills of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin had 
gone to Ontario. They went there because they could get bet- 
ter wages than your people in the Northwest that owned an 
absolute monopoly of the stumpage would pay them. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is a sad mistake. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am not taking this from any free-trade 
lumber advocate now. - 

Mr. FORDNEY. Where does the gentleman get his informa- 
tion that Canadian wages are higher in the sawmills than in 
the United States? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman takes the Southern Lumber- 
man, published in Nashville, Tenn., an organ of the lumbermen, 
but he does not read it. 

Mr. FORDNEY.. It is a Democratic paper. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not knew its politics. I do know it is 
one of the strongest and hottest tariff advecates in this country. 
I will read from the issue of December 5, 1908. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Who is this by? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The editor of the lumber journal. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Who is the gentleman making the statement? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me read: 

In Ontario and one or two other central Provinces the difference in 
wages— 

Between them and the United States— 
seems to be slight. Most of the labor employed there is American labor, 
which has gone oyer to Canada during the six or eight — as 
— operations have decreased’ on our side of the line in the Lake 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Is that an editorial? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I put my opinion against it, and I do not 
think there is 1 per cent 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman put his opinion against 
that of Mr. Pinchot, a tariff advocate? 

Mr. FORDNEY. On what subject? 

Mr. KEITCHIN. Comparative cost of labor here and in 
Canada. 

Mr. FORDNEY. As to American labor employed in Canadian 


mills? 

Mr. KITCHIN. American labor here and Canadian labor 
there. I am going to show you tariff advocates that Iabor in 
Canada is as high as here. It is said that Mr. Pinchot was a 
strong advocate for the removal of the tariff on Iumber until 
the big banquet at the New Willard, which he did not attend, but 
which all the lumbez friends did. Then he wrote a letter to 
Mr. Payne on March 12, just before we returned here in extra 
session. In that letter he says: 3 

e t of Io; and the manufacture of lumber pro 
Pe aa T ir Canada — 5 Is in the United States. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Did the gentleman from Michigan read that letter? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, he said that, did he not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to ask the gentleman where he has 
anything to show that Mr. Pinchot ever favored free trade in 
lumber. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The point is not whether he ever favored 
free trade in lumber or not, but what did he say about the dif- 
ference between American and Canadian labor wages. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman does not understand me. 
Has he anything where Mr. Pinchot ever went on record asking 
for free trade on lumber? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understood, and every man on the Ways 
and Means Committee understood 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no. I am one of that committee, and I 
never understood. 

Mr. KITCHIN (continuing). Except the gentleman from 
Michigan, and now, honor bright, again [laughter], in his first 
testimony did he not leave the impression on everybody except 
the gentleman from Michigan that he was in favor of free trade 
on lumber? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Never in his life. He never uttered a word 
to that effect in my presence. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, then, I will say that every other man 
in the United States who had been keeping up with him sup- 
posed he was at one time in favor of free trade in lumber; but 
Eee er e e e NEA T 
adyoca 


Mr. FORDNEY. Had been supposed to be, yes; but ask any 
member of that committee who is present here if he ever stated 
that to them. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman is right, that makes his 
statement so much the stronger. Here is a distinguished man, 
as the gentleman claims, and a lifelong advocate of a tariff 
on lumber, who admits that labor is as high in Canada as over 
here. 

Mr. CLARE of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. If the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina will yield, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, I will state, did more to 
build up the sentiment in favor of free lumber than any other 
man on the American Continent, and he educated President 
Roosevelt into sending in those messages here in favor of free 
lumber to conserve the American forests. [Applause.] And 
he helped convert me. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman permit? Where did 
you get that information? 

Mr. CLARE of Missouri. I got it up here in my head. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. How did it get there? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Because he was everlastingly bel- 
lowing around here for free lumber to preserve the forests. 
[Laughter and applause.] In that very same speech of Mr. 
McCormick’s, that I read that very same night it was deliy- 
ered, Mr.. MeCormick was wedged between Mr. Pinchot, on the 
one hand, and Mr. Roosevelt, on the other, and all three of 
them made speeches in favor of free trade in Iumber to conserve 
the American forests. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I beg to differ with the gentleman. I think 
he is mistaken. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The point I make is this: These Iumber- 
tariff advocates have scared our Jumbermen and some of our 
friends here from the South to death about this “ cheap, pauper- 
ized oriental” labor in Canada. I have received hundreds 
of letters and resolutions from chambers of ecommerce and 
lumbermen and lumber associations all through the South pro- 
testing against any change in this tariff schedule, because, they 
claim, it would force them to compete with “ pauperized, 
oriental” labor in Canada. I want to say that this decep- 
tion has been practiced by tariff advocates for years on the 
American people in respect to this lumber question. In 1890, 
during the hearings under the McKinley bill, which reduced the 
tariff on lumber 50 per cent, as the Payne bill proposes—and 
that did not have this proviso in it—lumbermen from the West, 
from the gentleman's State, Michigan, eame here and protested 
against any change in the lumber schedule. 

They got up just like they do now and spoke about this cheap 
oriental pauperized labor, declaring that Canada was only pay- 
ing 50 per cent of what we were paying here, until finally a good, 
straight fellow from the gentleman’s own town, Mr. Loveland, 
got up, after one or two witnesses before the committee had 
pointed to him as one who knew all about the condition of labor 
in Canada. He said that gentlemen were mistaken about the 
ee in the cost of labor over there and here, and further 


It costs a little more to lumber in Canada than it does here. 


He showed, too, that our labor was much more efficient. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, will the gentleman pardon me? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is no doubt about that. Right now 
it costs twice as much to put a thousand feet of logs onto the 
market in Canada and convert it into lumber as it does in the 
State of Mississippi, but that is not due to the difference in the 
eost of labor altogether. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is a most valuable admission, coming 
from the high priest of lumber protective tariff. 

Mr. FORDNBY. Oh, pardon me; but I want to do the gen- 
tleman justice and do justice to my friend Loveland. In Can- 
ada the country is very rough, and the timber on the front is 
all cut off, and they must go back to the head of the streams, 
in the rough countries, where it is expensive to get supplies and 
build roads and such like; and those are the things that enter 
into the cost of getting out the timber. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But let us turn to the hearing on the Dingley 
bill in 1897. They came again before the Ways and Means 
Committee and asked for the Dingley tariff rate, which was 
finally given, to protect them from the “cheap pauperized 
labor” of ; and again we find some straight, square 
lumber-tariff advocates knocking out the cry of cheap Canadian 
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Let me read from a memorial filed by some lumber manu- 
facturers in the State of Maine, all tariff advocates, before the 
committee: 

Maine side of the rlver 
3 pete ee Sette Gah on the Canadian side. The 
difference in expense is largely in the cost of getting supplies to the 
lumber camps on the Maine side. 

At the recent hearings before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee it was testified by men who employed labor, both here and 
in Canada, that labor, if anything, was a little higher in British 
Columbia; and this is the Canadian Proyince in which my 
friends, Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. CUSHMAN, of Washington, 
have held up this oriental, Japanese, Chinese, and Hindoo 
pauperized-labor bugaboo. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Pardon me, that statement comes from Mr. 
Lynch and Mr. Rogers, who are manufacturing in British Co- 
lumbia, advocating free trade, because they want to get their 
lumber into the West and North Dakota. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to read from one of the strongest 
tariff advocates from the State of Washington, who said the 
same thing. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman permit 
me a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Just a question. I am 
going to ask the gentleman this: The gentleman does not con- 
tend that on the Pacific coast and in British Columbia that no 
oriental labor is used? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I do not. I have seen the pretty pic- 
tures produced in the hearings and printed here that show 
some 200 Orientals. I say this: You work on the Paęifle coast 
in the United States 2,000 or more Orientals in your sawmills, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; I emphatically deny 
that is true, There are 41 Orientals working in all the shingle 
mills in the State of Washington. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am not talking about shingle mills. 
talking about lumber mills. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. There are less than 1,500 
out of 110,000. Now, I want the gentleman to be fair—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. You will find on page 3170 a memorial from 
your Pacific coast lumbermen admitting that they employ about 
2.000 Orientals in their mills; that is, they say they do not ex- 
ceed that number. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. To exceed that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They say that Japanese are employed in the 
sawmills to some extent in Washington. In order to hoodwink, 
in order to stir up prejudices of the American people against 
the Canadian lumberman, they had photographs made of Ori- 
entals working in the mills of British Columbia and put them 
on exhibition here. They had an energetic kodaker to go through 
the country in British Columbia, and he found about 150 or 200 
Orientals working at the different mills there, and they have 
had these pictures printed in the Hearings and have scattered 
them broadcast throughout the country, as if all the laborers there 
were Orientals. Yet that same kodaker could go to the 2,000 
Orientals working at the mills in the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and California and get enough pictures to fill this book, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
how these photographs happened to be taken. 
at my request 

Mr. KITCHIN. You were very careful not to take pictures 
of the Hindoos and Japanese at work in the Washington saw- 
mills, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. For the very good reason 
that there is not one Hindoo in the State of Washington working 
in a sawmill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How about Japanese and Chinese? This 
memorial of your Washington Lumber Association admitted 
that you did work about 2,000 Orientals in your mills, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Not Hindoos. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But Orientals? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman does not 
know what he is talking about when he makes that statement. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does not the gentleman know that Japanese 
and Chinese get less for their labor than Hindoos? Does not the 
gentleman know that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; I do not. 
they all get their work in British Columbia. 
for us. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have here the testimony of a tariff advocate 
that appeared before the Ways and Means Committee on this 
labor question, who lives in the State of Washington. He said 
in his testimony that he had come 3,000 miles here to testify 


Iam 


I explained the other day 
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I know 
They do not work 


gra the committee to urge that the tariff on lumber be re- 
ained. 

Does the gentleman from Washington know a gentleman by 
the name of F. H. Lamb, of Hoquiam, Wash.? Here is what 
he says. Remember, the other tariff advocates that preceded 
him, in order to prejudice the committee and stir up some of 
the southern Members on that committee against oriental 
cheap labor, testified as to the great difference in the cost of 
labor over there. This gentleman, differing from the others, 
says: K 

The Soon of wages as an item of logging cost has been gone into 
very fully, but I simply wish to state, in my opinion, the difference 
a a of wages between British Columbia and Washington is very 

And then he proceeds to show that there is no difference. He 
is a practical lumberman, owning large tracts of timber and 
engaged in the timber or logging business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is in the logging 
camps. They are not permitted to use Orientals in logging camps. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, gentlemen, I make the bold assertion 
that there are more Orientals working on the Pacific coast in 
sawmills than there are in British Columbia. .[Applause on the 
Democratic side.] The prejudice against Japanese is so strong 
in British Columbia that years ago they passed a law pro- 
hibiting a Japanese or Oriental from even working in the logging 
woods. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I challenge the gentle- 
man’s statement and I challenge him to furnish any evidence 
to substantiate the statement he has made, because he is mis- 
taken about it. He has reference to the employment of Ori- 
entals in the mills in the State of Washington. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In British Columbia, in the logging woods. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. They do not employ them 
in the logging woods in British Columbia, because they are 
prohibited from doing so by law. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is the point I am making. 
on the Democratic side.] 

155 HUMPHREY of Washington. 
mills, i 

Mr. KITCHIN. Iam trying to show to this House that there 
are more Orientals working in mills in Washington and on the 
Pacific coast than there are in British Columbia. The evidence 
before the committee proves it. And as further evidence, I 
show you that there is more prejudice against the Japanese 
and Orientals in British Columbia than there is in Washington, 
They forbid them working in the logging woods, but you let 
them do it in Washington. ; 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; but we do not em- 
ploy them. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You let them work there for nothing, then. 
We talk about admitting or excluding Japanese from our shores, 
Yet British Columbia is ahead of us. Two years ago a treaty 
between British Columbia or Canada and Japan was ratified, 
by which only 400 Japanese can leave Japan for British Colum- 
bia a year. Have we got anything like that? That shows the 
prejudice against them. Another thing, they tax every China- 
man 9 25 a head for even putting his foot upon British Colum- 

a soil. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. And over a thousand of 
them came in last year and paid their $500 apiece, too. 

Mr. KITCHIN. To do what? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. To work in the lumber 
mills and shingle mills. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Wages must be mighty high 
miserable Chinaman is willing to pay $500 for 
working in their mills. 
side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Now, will the gentleman 
just permit me one more question upon that proposition? I 
know the gentleman, and I know he does not wish to misrepre- 
Sent my State. In the city of Seattle, where we employ over 
4,000 men in the lumber mills and shingle mills, there is not a 
single Oriental among the 4,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is testimony that there are dozens 
and dozens of mills in British Columbia that never had an 
Oriental working in them, and your photographer went around 
through the mountains and valleys of British Columbia seeking, 
with a little kodak, the sight of a Jap or Chinaman or Hindoo, 
or wherever they could catch one at a mill, he snapped him and 
put him in this report here. [Laughter.] 


[Applause 
But not true as to the 


ere if a poor, 
e privilege of 
[Loud applause on the Democratic 


Well, I admired the art and ingenuity of his pictures, but I 
did not intend to permit this House or the country to be de- 
ceived in the matter, and I am prepared to show by your own 
Washington lumbermen that you have more Orientals in your 
mills in Washington and on the Pacific coast than they have in 
[Applause. ] 


British Columbia. 
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allow me, I will state that the photographer did not visit all the 
mills that employed Orientals. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How many did he find? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. He visited 13 mills. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, did not the fellow really visit all the 
sawmills where you thought, or he thought, he could find any 
Japanese, Hindoos, or Chinese? This would have been the 
proper thing and more prejudice could have been stirred up. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Not at all. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, if he could have found any more, I rather 
think he would have done so and brought more of the pretty 
pictures here, and the hearings would have been full of them. 

I do not believe that these gentlemen will further insist that 
labor is higher here than in Canada. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; if it is addressed to 
me, I will say that, so far as the white labor is concerned, there 
is practically no difference. I try to be fair in this matter. 
So far as oriental labor is concerned, it is less efficient, but at 
the same time it costs less to produce a thousand shingles by 
oriental than it does by white labor. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman has in his head shingle mills. 
We are discussing sawmills. I could stand here all night and 
show the errors of the tariff advocates on this question. There 
haye been more misinformation and more fallacies scattered 
among the lumbermen of the South and in this country on this 
question than on any other question that was ever presented to 
the people of this country. But I wish to refer briefly to a 
statement made by Mr. Hines and also by my friend Mr. 
Forpney. Mr. Hines, I believe, from the way the committee 
conducted itself toward him, was considered the best tariff wit- 
ness that appeared before it. Both he, in his testimony, and 
Mr. Forpney, in his speech the other day, in order to show the 
great advantage that these Canadians had over our lumber- 
men, said that Buffalo, Detroit, Huron, Saginaw, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Toledo are the cities that distribute lumber to 
the great consuming lumber States. 

They say that now, under the present tariff law, the Cana- 
dians can get their lumber into these cities with a freight of 
from $1.25 to $2 per thousand feet; that it would average a 
dollar and seventy-five, whereas our southern mills have to pay 
$11 per thousand freight, and the mills even in Wisconsin paid 
$7 to get lumber into these districts or cities. Let us analyze 
the proposition. They either overprove their case or we in the 
South have nothing to fear from that quarter in case the tariff 
is removed. According to them, Canada gets her lumber into 
these distributing districts at a freight rate of $1.75, and our 
people from my section, the South, have to pay $11 freight. 
Add to the $1.75 freight which Canada pays the $2 tariff, 
making $3.75, which it costs, tariff and freight, the Canadian 
to put his lumber into these markets. The southern mill pays 
$11 freight alone. 

This leaves in the southern freight rate alone a margin of 
$7.25 per thousand feet for the Canadian, after paying tariff 
and freight, over the southern lumberman, provided -these chief 
apostles of protection are correct. He also has a margin of 
$3.25 over his lake-states competitors. Now, I want to put 
it to your intelligence: With this margin to the Canadian of 
$7.25 a thousand over the southern lumberman and $3.25 over 
the Wisconsin or lake-states lumberman, why does he not flood 
the country and drive the southern and Wisconsin lumberman 
from these markets even under the present tariff? Why has 
he not done so already? The failure of the Canadian to do so 
proves one of two things—either that my friend Forpnry and my 
friend Hines widely overstepped the mark or that Canada has not 
the timber to compete with us. They made out too good a case. 

Some of my colleagues of the South argue that this bill gives 
a high tariff to the woolen, the steel, the glass, the earthenware, 
the clothing, and agricultural-implement industries, and that it is 
unjust and unfair not to give to the lumber industry a protective 
tariff, and hence they justify their vote for protection on lumber; 
but they are willing to vote for a remoyal of the lumber tariff if 
the tariff is reduced or removed on the other industries. This ar- 
gument will not stand the test of a moment's reflection. In the 
first place, the lumbermen themselves, according to their own 
testimony before the committee, are in favor of a high tariff 
on all these industries. They recognize the inevitable logic that 
to be a protectionist on one you must be a protectionist on 
all. If it be true that a removal or reduction of the lum- 
ber tariff will destroy or injure the lumber industry of the 
South, of which my colleagues are so fearful, how would a re- 
moval or reduction of the tariff on the other industries men- 
tioned lessen the ruin and disaster to the lumber industry of 
the South? Would not the reason still be just as strong for the 
tariff on lumber to save the industry, whether the tariff should 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If the gentleman will | be removed or reduced on theother industries? Would not the 


tariff on lumber, if true now, be still a “ Democratic tariff for 
revenue only,” whether the tariff is reduced or removed on the 
other industries? Would not my colleagues have the same argu- 
ment then as new? But they state the proposition from the view 
point of Republican protection to the few manufacturers. Let 
us state the proposition as it is from the view point of Demo- 
cratic protection to the millions of consumers—the merchant, the 
mechanic, the farmer. 

He is robbed by the steel manufacturer, by the glass manufac- 
turer, by the woolen manufacturer, by the shoe manufacturer, 
by the hat manufacturer, by the agricultural-implement manu- 
facturer, by this protective tariff, and now his Representatives 
in Congress say that it is only fair and just to him that he be 
further robbed by the lumber manufacturer. This argument 
announces a new doctrine in the Democratic creed—‘ Equal 
robbery by all, no relief from any.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to show that the narrowing 
supply of the timber in this country is under the control of a 
few big syndicates or, as my tariff friends say, “in strong 
hands; that they are the real beneficiaries of the tariff on 
lumber; that a removal of the tariff would loosen their grip 
from the throats of millions of our fellow-citizens of the West; 
that the plea of cheap“ “orienta!” “pauperized” labor of 
Canada is a delusion—that labor is as high there as here; 
that a removal or reduction of the tariff would not affect the 
lumber interests of the South. 

If, however, I am mistaken in its effect on the lumber inter- 
ests of the South and its remoyal or reduction would give to 
the people of my State and the South cheaper lumber, I will 
recall with consolation the language of North Carolina’s great 
commoner, the late Senator Vance, in his famous tariff speech 
in the Senate: 

Free lumber, like free salt, will be a blessing to the poor, 


Apologizing for consuming so much of its time, I thank the 
House for its patience. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, we may well be glad that we 
have had this general debate, by which Members of the House 
have learned each other's needs, and that all have their share in 
the American system, whereby every American gives a prefer- 
ence to what comes from the American farm, forest, mine, and 
mill. North and South, East and West should have learned 
that it is no question of sectional advantage, but of the general 
benefit that flows from dealing with each other. It is no mere 
question of prices, nor is it one only of wages. It is not merely 
a money question, of profits or home markets, nor only a social 
question of the building up of communities, nor only a political 
question of creating a state of national Independence for peace 
and war, nor is it only a national question of uniting every 
employment and every locality by mutual interests and mutual 
dealing. It is also a far greater question; that is, of the en- 
couragement and organization of the productive forces of the 
Nation—the education of hand and mind in that progress in the 
mechanic arts, that industrial development, that mastery of 
man over matter, that dominance of the powers of nature, which 
is the distinctive mark of modern civilization and which seems 
in every decade to reyolutionize the lives and work of those 
nations who are wise enough to take part in that march. 

We are learning by this debate that industry is national, that 
the farm, the forest, the mine, and the mill can not be sep- 
arated, but must be considered together; that we must not think 
only of ourselves, but of each other. We must encourage agri- 
culture and the products of the soil. America would not be 
content to be dependent on other countries for her food, as 
England is now. We must encourage and regulate the forest 
and the mine, so as at once to use and also to preserve and 
develop their resources. This is no easy task, and the question 
of lumbering and the destruction of forests is great and diffi- 
cult. We must go forward in the mechanic arts. China teaches 
us that to stand still is to go backward. 

Protection is no mere question of prices, though the greatly 
reduced duties of the Payne bill assure us that protected indus- 
tries have usually greatly lowered prices. A country town 
that gives land for a mill expects other benefits than low prices. 
The fathers of the Constitution were farmers, and they expected 
no cheaper prices, but dearer, when they passed the first pro- 
tective tariff for the encouragement of manufactures. 

If the tariff in some cases makes higher prices, the tariffisa 
tax, but every class can well afford to pay that tax. The farmer 
can well afford to pay to bring the mill into his own native Jand 
and near to himself so that he may sell his crop without loss of 
price in the profits of jobbers and exporters and in foreign 
freights. He can then market bulky crops like hay, and perish- 


able crops like fruits, vegetables, and milk, and thus bring into 
use different soils, preserve fertility, and diversify agriculture. 
His own nation will buy of him all that they need every year, 
while other countries only buy when their own crops are short. 
In foreign trade we already have great rivaly’in wheat, and 
Egypt teaches us not to be too confident of our monopoly of 
cotton. The American farmer should find his hope and strength 
in the ever-expanding home market created by protected industry. 

But the farmer gets still greater good from the building up 
of communities. Manufacture and business demand and create 
facilities in which he shares—roads, railroads, stores, towns, 
schools, libraries, churehes, telegraphs, trolleys, newpapers— 
and in all these the farmer's growing family find education and 
employment according to their several bent and ability. Thereby 
the nation becomes. strong in that productive power which is 
its real wealth. Each occupation helps the other. It is the 
American machine shop that puts. the sewing machine in every 
farmer’s house and the reaper in his fields. 

Free traders say that the country would lay by more money 
if it would only do what is most profitable for the time, but 
the fall of the Spanish Empire proved that mere accumulated 
wealth may be weakness instead of strength. It is not weight 
that makes the man, but balanced and vigorous muscles. It is 
not bonds and stocks and the profits of trade that make the na- 
_ tion, but the power to produce in greatest quantity everything 

that is needed for peace or war. It matters little whether a par- 
ticular industry at any time be profitable or not, for it is only 
by pursuing that employment that we learn to make it profit- 
able. Every industry is an infant compared to that of the next 
decade. In the last forty years at least five new methods for 
making steel have followed each other. Protected farming has 
introduced to our farms the fruits of the Tropics and the Orient. 
Electric power is new to this generation, and American devices 
and machinery are now chaining the waterfall to the trolleys 
and mill wheels of the distant town. The fathers of our coun- 
try would have looked aghast at the steamship and the railroad 
of fifty years ago, and the citizen of that time would look with 


equal awe at the telephone, the phonograph, the auto, and the 


fiery hissing of the electric rail. We should protect our indus- 
tries whether they pay or not, in order to keep our people in 
every productive employment wherein they may learn to do bet- 
ter. Consider the fact that mechanical progress is what makes 
modern civilization. The ancients had law, literature, religion, 
empire, but modern civilization began when the compass opened 
the New World, when gunpowder broke down the robber castle 
and opened the highways to the nation, when the printing press 
made learning common to all, and when the gearing of the 
Saxon water mill began to make the forces of nature do the 
work of man. ; 

What matter, then, if work pay, for power to produce is 
our “common wealth.” Physicians tell us that one-seventh of 
the human body is wasted and replaced in every year. Figures 
seem to show that in the live and active nation the same 
is true of the property of a nation. It is the power to produce, 
the power to replace and to grow, which is our “common 
wealth,” the res publica; and it is this productive power which 
the Republican party, as the party of the Commonwealth, has 
known how to foster and maintain. 

There is a moral to all this. The productive energy of the 
farmer, the woodman, the stock raiser, the miner, and the mill, 
as well as of the humblest workmen and hands in their employ, 
is equally deserving of protection. We must be careful, it is 
true, that we do not confuse production with waste of natural 
resources. But away with the idea that a man should not be 

- encouraged because what he makes is the raw material for some 
other man, or that an industry should not be protected because 
its products can be bought cheaper abroad. It is the work that 
is valuable for itself, and not its product. It is the education 
and progress of our people in every branch of human productive 
energy which we must look to. If the tariff be sometimes a tax, 
it is a school tax for our training in every branch of handicraft 
and of productive employment. 

Let us look only to the question stated by our last platform, 
whether the duty is sufficient to enable any work to be carried 
on with such reasonable profit and fair wage as shall induce 
Americans to go on with that work. The reward is in doing 
the work. That work itself is the wage and the wealth of the 
worker and of the Nation. 

Let us come together and agree, so as to modify, but only in 
order to perfect, the great American system of protection, to 
which we owe prosperity and progress. Let us avoid all nar- 
rowness and see that good goes to all who do good work. 

To do good to the least of these our brethren is to do good to 
ourselves. Each member that is at work helps the whole body 
politic. To exercise the arm sends life-giving streams into the 
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whole body. Let us keep our people at useful work, so that 
“the whole body fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual working 
in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto 
the edifying of itself in love.“ 

My city is one of mills, with thousands of different industries 
and fifty or sixty thousand workmen. I am working for them 
with all the energy that I possess, but I would not ask protec- 
tion for a single one if I did not believe that the energies which 
they display work for the good of the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in a protective tariff; not because it 
gives any man wealth, but because it teaches the whole Nation 
to recognize that national wealth lies in the organization and 
protection of all our work, so that it is done better from day to 
day ; so that our people are learning by the only effectual school- 
ing, which is that of doing things; and so as to create that in- 
dependence in peace and in war that has made us the greatest 
Nation of the world; where the arteries of commerce reach on 
iron rails from sea to sea; where the nerve currents speed 
over the wires of the telegraph with the rapidity of lightning; 
where the pulsating hearts of our steam engines give giant 
power that we ean control, manage, and distribute to each 
worker ; and where American inyention finds full play and scope. 
It is a system whose end is not to lay by wealth, but to create 
that which is of so much more importance than wealth— 
strength and productive power. 


It is nearly a century ago that Frederick List, afterwards 
the father of German protection, laid down in this country the 
fundamental doctrine that a nation’s well-being lies in its pro- 
ductive power. Without it all the wealth of England fills its 
poorhouses and streets with the unemployed. With it each 
man, by work, is better day by day, and it can only be had if 
we, like the great fathers of the doctrine of protection, recognize 
that every form of production throughout this broad land is 
equally worthy of being considered, encouraged, and preferred 
in all our dealings, binding us together as one Nation in heart, 
as we are one in interest.. [Applause.] 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, the real issue presented 
by this tariff bill is, Shall the policy of protection for protec- 
tion’s sake, for the benefit of special and favored home indus- 
tries, be continued in our country? In its last and true analysis 
the Republican party in this bill and every tariff law enacted 
by that party has stood for and stands now for this doctrine. If 
a duty for protection of a home industry incidentally or other- 
wise produces revenue the Republican theory is that the imposi- 
tion of such a duty was not for revenue, but it was to prohibit 
foreign competition with a particular home industry. The 
Democratic party contends that every tariff duty imposed 
should primarily be for revenue, giving such incidental protec- 
tion between the actual and honest cost of labor at home and 
abroad. That is the issue on the floor of this House now be- 
tween the Republican and Democratie parties. 

The Republican party carried most reluctantly in its last 
platform a plank that recommended such a revision of the tariff 
as would cover the difference in the cost of labor at home and 
abroad and at the same time give American industries a fair 
profit. It will be readily remembered in all of the previous 
platforms of the Republican party about the tariff the conten- 
tion was that the measure of protection should always at least 
equal the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad. Thecry heretofore had been, The wages of our laborers 
must be protected against the pauper labor of Europe.” ‘The 
false pretense about the protection of our labor by a tariff, 
covering the difference of the cost of production at home and 
abroad, had become well known to the public, and so at Chi- 
cago the men who stand for protection for protection’s sake 
adroitly added the comprehensive and significant words “ to- 
gether with a reasonable profit to our American industries.” 

I merely mention this in order that the searchlight can prop- 
erly be turned on this bill. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LonewortH], with most commendable frankness, said in his 
remarks on the bill on the 27th: 


I am aware that many of my Republican brethren say that there was 
no promise given, either expressly or implied, in the Republican plat- 
form or dur the campaign for a downward revision. I do not so 
interpret it. 

Does anyone contend that the public clamor for the revision 
of the tariff meant that duties must be increased? Do we not 
find in that expression from a prominent Republican—a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee—ample justification for a 
well-founded suspicion that the Republican party, through its 
stand-pat leaders, according to its habits and convictions, is 
again, through the Payne bill, taking care of the special interests 
against the interest of the consumers? 
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It seems to me that there ought not to be any illusion about 
this proposed tariff legislation. There never has been a Re- 
publican tariff bill framed in the interest of the consumer, nor 
one that did him partial justice, and such a bill will never be 
framed and made a law until the Republican party is chastened 
by a deserved and wholesome defeat. The protected interests 
will substantially get what they want, as is demonstrated by 
this bill. We have but to revert to the very recent declara- 
tions of the leading standpatters on the floor of the House, of 
their unchanged and unchangeable faith in the sacredness of 
every schedule of the Dingley tariff, to teach how futile it is 
for us to expect or hope for any relief to the great body of con- 
sumers in this bill. Why, then, should we be misled in the 
plain and simple analysis as to what this bill means? 

The Republican party, in the every, opportunity of its history, 
has uniformly increased the duties of every tariff bill it has 
framed over its predecessor since soon after the close of the 
civil war. The country knows how reluctantly and unwillingly 
the Republican party has been forced by public demand to 
make this effort to revise the present tariff law, and revise it 
downward in the interest of the consumers. Will it be done, 
and has it been done in this bill? It is manifest by the full 
scope of this bill that the Republican party on the matter of a 
fair revision of existing duties “convinced against its will, 
will be of the same opinion still.” This bill tells its tale. There 
are many striking and suggestive features presented in the dis- 
cussion of this bill. The distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Payne], said, in the opening of his speech, that when the Ding- 
ley law was enacted the Republican party was looking for 
revenue. Has it been found? Has it met the demands of the 
country for revenue? The chairman further said that the 
Dingley law had proved to be a “boon.” In what way? Un- 
der its shelter and protection and during its history the im- 
perial power of wealth has been fostered and multiplied under 
the baneful greed of the monopolies this law created. Within 
the life of this law the wealth of the country has been more 
rapidly concentrated in the hands of the few than any other 
equal period of the history of our country. Quite two-thirds 
of the mighty trusts of this country were born and nurtured by 
this law. Does the able chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee accept such a condition as a “ boon” to the 90,000,000 
of people of our country. During the continuance of this law 
which the Republicans so lustily declare to be the alpha and 
omega of our national prosperity, that brings the sunshine and 
the rain, the country has been stricken with a commercial panic 
equaled not by more than one in the history of our country, 
and from which the whole country to-day is suffering. 

We have been taught and believe that cheap food is the great- 
est boon to mankind. It makes happy, contented. honest, in- 
dustrious, and Christian citizens, and is the bulwark of 
patriotism. Yet, during the life of this Dingley law, that the 
distinguished chairman declares to have been “a boon” to 
all, the cost of living, as our common experience teaches us, has 
far exceeded any period of our national life. The last bulletin 
of the Labor Bureau, under the caption of Annual Per Capita 
Cost of the Necessaries of Daily Consumption,” says the cost 
rose from 74.31 in 1896 to 107.26 in 1906. Coal which cost $3.50 
in 1896 cost $4.50 in 1906. Rents have gone up in same pro- 
portion to food. The last government bulletin on wages covers 
an investigation of 4,000 establishments, employing 334,000 
persons engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industries. 
This bulletin shows that in 1906 the weekly wages of the 334,000 
were 19 per cent higher than in 1896, while the cost of all the 
necessaries of life was 35 per cent higher. This comparison 
was made in industries where the forces that raise wages act 
more freely and successfully than in any other line; and yet 
from 1900 to 1904 this country increased its wealth about twenty 
billions of dollars. Is such a condition, I ask, a “boon?” Can 
any class of people be content when wages are by niggardly 
economy only sufficient to meet expenses? The humblest man 
wants more than that. He wants to lay by something for a 
rainy day. The demand of the hour is that the policy set forth 
in this bill of taxing the people to enable manufacturers to 
suppress foreign competition shall no longer be tolerated. 

Every thoughtful man realizes that it is a most difficult work 
to frame the schedules of a tariff bill. We are advised by the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations that at the end 
of this fiscal year the expenses of the Government will exceed 
the revenue collected by not less than $150,000,000. 

It matters not how many excuses the Republicans may put 
up, the fact stands out in bold relfef that the Dingley bill, 
enacted by the Republican party, has signally failed to collect 
enough revenue to meet the expenses of the Government, ad- 
ministered and run by the Republican party. This fact is ad- 


mitted. No denial can be made. The bulk of our revenue to 
meet the expenses of the Government must come from customs 
duties imposed on foreign imports. If free trade were resorted 
to, we could collect no revenue from imports, because all would 
be free, but would have to look te domestic and internal taxes 
for revenue. Against such a policy the people would certainly 
revolt. Equally is it true that when the duty imposed is so 
high that foreign imports will not come in the Government will 
not realize any reyenue on such a duty. 

The total appropriation for the year 1910 will amount to 
$1,044,014,298.23. The report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee shows that after making all possible deductions the 
amount for which revenue is to be provided is $872,221,701.77, 
and that the customs under the Payne bill, it is calculated, will 
amount to $305,225,173, which, together with other sources of 
revenue, will leave a deficit of $10,155,816.77. The committee, 
manifesting but little faith or confidence in its estimates, has 
provided for an emergency fund by the issue of $250,000,000 
of government certificates to meet the necessary expenses of 
running the Government. It is generally accepted in financial 
circles when any municipal government, state, or nation issues 
any kind of evidences of indebtedness to meet its running ex- 
penses, and in time of peace, that its financial interests and 
uffairs are being badly managed. This is the condition that 
we confront now, and the relief sought is to be found, as we 
are advised by Republicans, in the Payne bill. 

Of course, no suggestion of the curtailment of government 
extravagance is made in the report of the Ways and Means 
Committee. It is perfectly plain that the failure to collect 
revenue sufficient under the Dingley law is because the rates 
imposed on imports were prohibitive and yielded no revenue 
for the Government. Then, to get revenue, these rates should 
be reduced to such a point as would allow foreigners to ship 
similar articles into our country and create competition, which 
would yield a revenue to the Government and cause the article 
to be sold cheaper to the purchaser or consumer. It seems to 
me that a fair and equitable adjustment of such duties would 
be to divide the dutiable articles into three parts—luxuries, 
comforts, and necessaries—and rate them by placing the high- 
est duties, not prohibitive, on luxuries, a lighter or smaller 
duty on comforts, and put on the free list or impose a light 
nominal tax on necessaries. Let every duty be imposed with 
a view to-raise revenue. It would not, it seems to me, Mr. 
Chairman, be a difficult task to differentiate between what is a 
luxury, a comfort, and a necessity. The wealthy indulge in 
the luxuries of the land; the great middle class of our people, 
consisting of all the vocations of life, are the purchasers of 
comforts; and those of our people, consisting of not less than 
15,000,000, whose annual income is between three hundred and 
five hundred dollars, use and purchase the commodities desig- 
nated “necessaries.” I am not averse, Mr. Chairman, on princi- 
ple, to every article paying some revenue, but it should be dis- 
tributed according to ability to pay. Under such a list how 
does this bill show up? 

Our minority leader, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK], has with prophetic vision admonished the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee that he will not recognize 
“his bantling” when it returns from the Senate. We see from 
the report of the daily city press that the wise men of that 
great body have already prepared a full substitute. 

It is undoubtedly true that one of the most important fea- 
tures of the Payne bill is the minimum and maximum rates. 
This bill directly reverses the operation of these rates from the 
Dingley law. These rates will doubtless be eliminated by the 
wise men at the other end of the Capitol. The country has a 
memory long enough to recall the fact that the Dingley bill 
named the maximum rate as the protective rate, with the un- 
derstanding that it was 20 per cent higher than necessary, in 
order to secure protection. This 20 per cent was intended to 
be a margin on which to trade with other countries that placed 
a prohibitive tax on exports to our country or did not treat us 
as fair as it did more favored foreign governments. We recall 
the fact that President McKinley inyoked the maximum rate 
in several treaties for trade purposes on an equitable basis of 
reciprocity, which was submitted to the Senate, every one of 
which was pigeonholed and never ratified by that body. The 
fact is that the Republicans found out that they could work 
the maximum rate“ at home better than they could on foreign- 
ers, hence the wrong and injury that was wrought by the pro- 
hibitive rates on the consumers and the creation of special in- 
terests that has destroyed the original conception of protection 
of home industries. In this bill the maximum rates are to be 
used as a club to force other nations to make such rates in 
our behalf as we may see proper to direct. This means that 
we expect other nations to change their whole policy and plan 
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of tariff adjustments at our direction. Who can reasonably ex- 
pect this to be done? 

I shall undertake to refer to but a few of the schedules 
of this bill. It is conceded that the average duties under the 
Payne bill are higher than under the Dingley bill, yet nearly 
every Republican who has spoken on the floor of the House 
during this discussion declared that this bill strictly and liter- 
ally follows the plank of the Chicago platform on the subject 
of the revision of the tariff and also the declarations of Presi- 
dent Taft. If the Chicago platform utterances meant, as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] declared that many of 
his Republican brethren contended, that a revision upward was 
authorized, then the Payne bill is a full compliance; if down- 
ward, then the bill is a travesty and public sentiment scoffed 
and derided. President Taft, in his every utterance, has de- 
clared for an honest revision and a remoyal of the oppressive 
tax burdens imposed upon the consumers. I do not believe that 
President Taft will uphold such a bill as this. 

As Democrats, we not only differ with the theory of taxation 
followed by the Payne bill, but we differ most earnestly in the 
details of the bill. It is in these details that the enormities 
of the provisions of the bill are best disclosed. It must be 
apparent to everyone that the same amount of tax may be 
placed on two articles of the same schedule, and the one will 
be prohibitive and the other a revenue bearer. Iron ore, coal, 
lumber, and hides are among the leading items of the bill, yet 
there are many others that are watched with interest by the 
public the duties on which are cunningly increased by this bill. 
The clamor raised from all directions of the country in opposi- 
tion has given fright to the Republican leaders. 

Surely the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee is 
mistaken when he says that the Dingley bill was more severely 
criticised during its passage than has been this bill. An over- 
whelming number of the true, noble, and good women of our 
Republie are denouncing the provisions of the Payne bill, be- 
cause women are required “to pay more” on gloves and stock- 
ings. The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee has 
certainly lived long enough to have learned by this time that 
any dictation about a woman's apparel is a dangerous tres- 
pass, and an invasion of her exclusive rights. In utter reck- 
lessness and disastrous temerity the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Payne] said, in explanation of the remarkable and unjust 
increase on women’s hosiery and gloves: s 

Women could get along without the kid 3 or fewer pairs of 
them, use silk gloves and cotton gloves, and all that sort of thing. 
They could keep their hands warm, although they could not cover 
their pride. 

The indignant women of this country are asking, What did 
he mean when he said: “And all that sort of thing?” 

I can not say that I like the Republican party for the 
enemies that the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
has made in this instance for his party, because the enemies 
so made are entirely correct in their complaints and are en- 
titled to the relief demanded. The Republican party has in this 
made a different class of enemies from what it has eyer en- 
countered before. Perish the thought that barley, the chief 
ingredient of beer, has its tariff tax reduced 50 per cent in the 
Payne bill, thereby playing inte the hands of the beer makers, 
while the most usual and favorite woman’s glove is increased 
from the present rate in the Dingley bill, 58.13 per cent ad 
valcrem, to 132.86 per cent ad valorem. The tax on beer re- 
mains unchanged. Will any woman patiently submit to such 
an outrage when the rate on men’s gloves remains practically 
the same? 

The enemy, which the patriotic women of the country have so 
bravely met and fought as the destroyer of peace in our Ameri- 
can homes—beer and alcohol—has been petted and fawned upon 
by the Payne bill by not making a “raise,” while the women 
are required to pay a heavy increase on every necessary article 
of their apparel worn either for comfort or ornament, thereby 
causing them to pay more than their fair share of taxation. 
Instead of reducing the rate of the Dingley law on hosiery, 
this bill makes an average increase of 17 per cent on stockings 
and socks, and on those more commonly in use among the 
masses of the people the increase is from 20 to 30 per cent, and 
yet we are told that the Payne bill is a revision downward. We 
find an increased tax on combs, garters, soaps, dress goods, 
stockings, and socks. Certainly stockings, garters, and soap 
should be classed among the “necessaries” of life. I give the 
extraordinary glove schedule, also schedule on hosiery. 

The glove schedule is found in paragraphs 450, 451, and 452, 
as follows: 

Gloves made wholly or part of leather, whether wholly or partly 
manufactured, shall re duty at the following rates, namely: On 


gloves not exceeding 14 inches in length, $4 a dozen pairs, and 35 cents 
a dosen pairs in addition for each inch or major portion thereof in ex- 


cess of 14 inches; the len 
the glove when stretched . 

In addition to the foregoing rates there shall be paid the following 
cumulative duties: On all gloves wholly or in part leather; on gloves 
lined with cotton, silk, woolen, or other textile fabric, $1 a dozen 
pairs; on gloves lined with fur and skin, $2.50 a dozen pairs; on pique 
or prix seam gloves, 40 cents a dozen pairs; on hand-sewn gloves, $1 
a dozen pairs; on gloves haying “ crow’s feet“ stitched, sewn or silked 
on the backs thereof, or Baring points stitched, sewn, embroidered or 
silked on the backs thereof, each point being produced with more than 
a single row or line of stitching, sewing, embroidery, or silking, whether 
the same be continuous or otherwise, 40 cents a dozen pairs. 

Glove tranks with or without the usual 5 shall 
pay 75 ae? cent of the duty provided for the gloves for t fabrication 
of which they are suitable. 


SHOWS ENORMOUS INCREASE. 
This is a part only of the way the glove schedule reads, but 
to be understood in consparison with the rates in the present 


Dingley law, the glove schedule can only be understood when set 
forth in rates of duty a dozen pairs, as follows: 


in each case being the extreme length of 
full length. 


Present] Payne 
bill. 
Ladies’ or children’s gloves; schmaschen glace finish; not over 
14 Inches long: 

pe a tee hg TE AS PO ES oe pce Se 00 
Unlined, pique or prix seams 4.40 
Unlined, pi seams or prix, with more than 8 strands 2 
Between 14 and 17 inches long, unlined 4.70 

Over 17 inches long: . 
U: DEEE ... ̃ĩͤ ... . 5.40 
r . SEE Da HOP 8.75 7.15 
Lined, pique or prix Sem 4.15 7.55 


This comparison might be carried out thirteen times this 


length so as 
to show the difference in the present and proposed duty on lamb or 
sheep gloves, gae finish, goat kid, and other classes of gloves men- 
tioned in the three short glove paragraphs quoted above from the Payne 
bill. The comparison is given only for the schmaschen gloves, for the 
purpose of illustrating the prohibitive rates that have been imposed 
upon women's gloves. 


EQUAL TO DUTY OF 132 PER CENT. 


eals with cotton manufactur and 


may be shown in comparison with the present Dingley rates as follows: 
Y stockin hose, and half hose, made on knit machines or frames, 
or knit by d, including such as are comm known as clocked 


co 
stockings, hose or half hose, finished or unfinished : 

“Valued at not more than $1 a d pal 

Present law, 50 cents per dozen and 15 per cent. 

Payne bill, 70 cents a dozen and 15 per cent. 

Valued at more than $1 and not more than $1.50 a dozen pairs: Pres- 
ent law, 60 cents a and 15 per cent; Payne bill, 85 cents a dozen 
and 15 per cent. 

Valued at $1.50 but not more than $2 a dozen pairs: Present law, 70 
cents a dozen and 15 per cent; Payne bill, $1 a dozen and 15 per cent. 

Valued at more than $2 but not more than $3 a dozen pairs: Present 
law, $1.20 and 15 per cent; Payne bill, $1.50 and 15 per cent. 


HOW PRICES ARE INCREASED. 


In other words, there is a proposed increase of 20 cents a dozen pairs 
on those valued at not more than $1 a dozen pairs, a proposed increase 
of 25 cents a dozen on those worth between $1 and $1.50 a dozen pairs, 
an increase of 30 cents a dozen on hosiery worth between $1.50 and 82 
a dozen pairs, and an increase of 30 cents a dozen on those worth be- 
tween $2 and $3 a dozen pairs. Stated another way, the duty on all 
cotton pry and socks is increased from the reo equivalent ad 
— 60.03 per cent to an average equivalent ad valorem of 77.76 
per cen 3 

The duty on stockings and socks valued at not more than $1 a dozen 

irs is equivalent to an ad valorem of 68.39 per cent under the Dingiey 
aw. But on this grade alone the Payne bill proposes an increase that 
would raise the equivalent ad valorem to 89.75 per cent. On the stock- 
N socks worth between $1.50 and $1 a dozen pairs it proposes to 

the equivalent ad valorem from 58.17 per cent to 76.16 per cent, 
on the stockings and socks worth between $1.50 and $2 a dozen pairs 
to raise the equivalent ad valorem from 51.23 per cent to 66.75 per cent, 
and on those worth from $2.50 to $3 a dozen pairs to raise it from an 
equivalent of 59.78 per cent to 70.98 per cent under the proposed bill. 

In 1906, t ast normal year, upon which the tariff tinkerers base 
their estimates of revenue under the Payne bill, there were 2,501,678 
dozen not more t 1 a dozen 
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This Payne bill has not only provoked the anger of the women 
of the country, but in its mad, eager search for revenue that 
would help maintain the exorbitant duties now existing in be- 
half of the favored interests it has aimed a blow at the joy 
and happiness of the children of the country. It would take 
away, by a prohibitive tax, the toy that fills the hearts of the 
children of the country with joy on Christmas morn. A toy can 
hardly be declared a “luxury,” yet the Payne bill imposes an 
aggravated prohibitive duty on certain toys in common use. 
Sxperts in several of the foreign buying departments of the 
toy stores of our large cities have said that under paragraph 
427 of the Payne bill that a “ toy horse,” sold at retail price of 
$1, will be taxed $30, the same rate for a thoroughbred racer 
or hackney. So it is that dolls clothes and ornaments will be 
taxed the same as clothes and ornaments for American women. 
This is the section: 

Dolls, doll heads, and toys, 35 per cent ad valorem, provided that 
toys made in Imitation or in miniature of, or bearing the same name 
as articles that are provided for in the dotiable list of this section by 
Individunl or class designation, shall pay the same rate of duty as 
such articles, but in no case shall any toys pay less than the rate of 
duty Imposed upon thé miscellaneous manufactures of the material of 
which such toys are wholly or in chief value composed. 

Ry referring to paragraph 224 it will be seen that horses 
and mules valued at $150 or less per head must pay $30 tax. 

The appraiser will certainly, in construing the above para- 
graph, say that the toy horse is “made in imitation” or “in 
miniature” of the real live horse. 

I desire now, Mr. Chairman, to briefly call the attention of 
the committee to the eotton-goods schedule of this bill, especially 
to paragraphs 318 and 321. If I construe these paragraphs cor- 
rectly, then I can better understand the earnest and emphatic 
assertion made by a distinguished Republican Senator a few 
days since in the Senate, that the interests of the consumers. of 
the country were crucified by the Payne bill to help and aid 
New England. 

It begins, Mr. Chairman, to dawn on some of us that the 
trend of the Payne bill is chiefly in the interest of New Eng- 
land when certain “raw materinis” are put on the free list, 
and the finished products of the same raw materini are pro- 
tected with a high duty. I say, Mr. Chairman, that the wonder- 
ful growth of the Sonth in its mineral, agricultural, and other 
interests In the past few years, and the splendid future that 
beckons us forward, has caused the thoughtful, enterprising, 
broad-minded people of the Sonth to sit up and take notice of 
the provisions of this tariff bill more than they ever did before. 
We of the South are not for the protection that the Republican 
party stands for, neither do we stand for free trade. I believe 
that I correctly represent the consensus of public sentiment of 
the South when I say, ensting aside all sophistries, the people 
of the South stand for an honest and fair tarit bill, free from 
the selfish purpose of sectional discrimination. We earnestly 
favor the general policy under which a tariff bill should be 
made of keeping the necessaries of life subject to the lowest 
possible dues in order that the masses of the people may live 
as well us possible for the lowest possible cost. We believe 
that the whole social fabric of our Government is based on that 
policy. We are rapidly “catching on” to the idea that New 
England wants all the “raw material” necessary in her busi- 
ness of accumulating wealth to be placed on the free list, and 
for the finished product which New England sells to be amply 
protected. For nearly one hundred years the South emptied Its 
wealth into the lap of New England. Conditions have changed 
and the South by its factories, its mines and furnaces, and im- 
proved agricultural methods, is seeking to reap in wealth the 
benefit of its own marvelous resources. We know that New 
England contends that our conl, when sent to her for use in her 
factories is raw materin], and should be placed on the free list, 
but her finished products resulting from the consumption of that 
con] should be protected with a high duty. 

Between Wheeling, W. Va., and Birmingham, Ala., lies an 
aren of conl five times greater than Great Britain had before a 
pick was ever stuck into It. Great Britain has an annual out- 
put of something more than $00,000,000 tons, while the Southern 
States produced in 1907, according to statistics compiled by the 
United States Geological Survey, a total of 101,870.429 tons. 
This was over one-half of the coal production of the balance of 
the United States. This merely indicates to what an extent the 
coal-mining industry in the Southern States has been developed 
in the last few years. Is it not right for us to say thut the 
coal and the fron ore are our raw material as nature located it in 
the bowels of the earth, and when it is dug up or mined by 
human labor and put on the market for sale it becomes our 
finished product? ‘The tree standing in the forest is raw ma- 
terial. When cut down and sawed up into lumber it becomes a 
finished product. I could not make mention of the wealth re- 
sources of the South without referring to cotton, the great staple 


of the South, in the growth of which efght States of the South, 
consisting of twelve hundred and four counties, have a monop- 
oly, not given by the prohibitive rates of a tariff bill or any 
other human law, but given to us by the bountiful hand of 
nature. Nearly all the countries of the world have more or 
less iron ore and coal, but none can raise cotton equal to these 
Southern States. Untold millions have been expended in for- 
eign lands to compete with the South in the production of 
cotton, with the result that the South furnishes 80 per cent of 
the cotton used to clothe the world, and the 20 per cent raised 
in foreign countries is practically useless unless mixed with our 
superior quality of cotton. Our farmers are demonstrating in 
the last few years that they are alive and waking up to our 
priceless advantages. 

The day is not far distant in the South when the cotton crop 
of the South will be the farmer's “surplus” crop, and he can 
keep it under shelter until the middleman gives him the fair and 
reasonable price that he asks. When that day comes to us, 
the South will be the richest section of the American Unsion, 
The production of cotton increased 53 per cent from 1896 to 
1908, and the value of the crop 133 per cent. The South, Mr. 
Chairman, has her feet solidly planted on the safe foundation 
of her agriculture and her minerals. I am, sir, proud to know 
this; proud not because my native section is ontstripping other 
sections of the Union, for I am glad to say that no unmanly 
sentiment of a sectional feeling dwells in my heart. To the 
South, with its traditions and splendid history, I am a loyal 
son. With her people I shared the eruel wrongs of the evil 
days of reconstruction, when we earnestly implored Almighty 
God to spare us from the vindictive “ wrath of our fellow- man.“ 
Standing in the midst of the wreck and ruin of their own homes, 
without sufficient shelter or food, it was these southern people 
that resisted with unsurpassed courage the insidious advances 
of amalgamation with an inferior race, and preserved and 
maintained the purity of the Caucasinn blood, and the proud 
heritage of her ancestors. Is it anything strange, then, that 
I should rejoice when I see the South rising like the bright 
morning sun over the horizon of national growth and commerce, 
growing richer and stronger every day? In my humble way I 
have often said to the people of my State and district that it 
was not through the instrumentality of partisan polities, but by 
the wealth of our undeveloped natural resources, which carries 
with it power, that the South would be elevated to the position 
it deserves to hold in the councils of the Nation, and finally the 
control of national affairs. 


But let us examine briefly the cotton schedules. It appears, 
Mr. Chairman, that if the provisions of sections 318 and 321 of the 
Payne bill are enacted that the essential principles of the orig- 
inal cotton sehedules in the Dingley tariff bill will be over- 
turned, not by making the revision downward, but by increas- 
ing the duties and thereby curtailing revenue. It is estimated 
that if the provisions in these two paragraphs go into effect it 
will result in an increase of 50 per cent in the duty collected 
on cotton cloths, followed necessarily by a corresponding rise in 
the cost in domestic goods that are now relatively high in cost. 
The trouble comes by altering in paragraph 318 the usual means 
of determining the duty, which I will endeavor to point ont. I 
send to the desk and ask the Clerk to read the interview of 
n B. Shipley, of the committee on publicity, of New 

ork: 


While the cotton-goods schedules in the Expo law apparently 
prowide for the same duties as the Dingiey law, these provisions ore 
argely nullificd and the duty Increased by paragraph 318, which alters 
the usual means of determining the duty. 

In the present law the duty has been fixed lnrgely by the number of 
threads per square inch. Paragraph 318 provides not only that each 
thread shall be counted, but that “each ply of two or more ply threads 
shall be counted as a thrend.” As most cotton goods Imported contain 
threads which are of two or more ply, the effect of this will be to re- 
move most cloths from the low-duty schedules and place them in the 
7 schedules, Thus goods now pnying 23 cents per square yard 
will pay, frequently 43 cents per square yard. ‘The operation of this 
will that many goods Imported, such as English reps and jacquards 
witt pay about 52 per cent of their value, instead of 31 per cent as at 
presen 

In addition to this, paragraph 321 provides that all cotton cloth 
mercerized or “ wine peer to any similar process shall be subject to 
an extra duty of cent per square yard on the cloths before men- 
tioned. This will operate to bring the total duty up to about 66 per 
cent of their value. 

The phrase “ mercerized or subject to any similar process" will doubt- 
less be constrned to mean any sort of luster, and as almost all cotton 
goods imported bave some luster, this menns that practically all cotton 
cloths will not only have to pay the advances before mentioned, but will 
be subject to an additional tax of 1 cent per square yard. 

In fully 75 per cent of the cotton goods rted. this tarif will 
therefore be 8 and will not operate to increase the revenne. 

These provisions have been artfully designed, not by statesmen who are 
trying to protect American industry, but by cotton-goods ray who 
are adroitly trying to prevent any 5 ot cotton goods. 

If the bin is allowed to become a law, it will not only close up the 
majority of the Importing houses, but it will work untold hardship on 
all classes of dry goods merchants by removing the popular-price 
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classes many cloths that are now retailed for 19, 25, and 35 cents. It 
will work special hardship on cotton-goods converters, leaving them at 
the mercy of a few cotton-goods mills, who will be able to repeat their 
action of two years ago, when they arbitrarily raised the prices to an 
unlimited and unwarranted extent. 

The extra duty on mercerization is totally unjustifiable, since foreign 
cloths are niready taxed the ad valorem rate on the cost of merceriza- 
tion. In view of the fact that every mercerizer in America to-day Is 
totally unable to take care of the business which he has in hand, there 
is no reason to charge an extra duty on mercerization. 

Another “ joker" in the proposed Inw Is the provision that deter- 
Mines the number of threads to the square inch in that “each filament 
of cotton“ shall be counted as a thread. A “ filament” is an elusive 
term, and may easily be construed to mean n section of a fiber, which 
would make even the cheapest cloth count more than the finest cloths 
made, and therefore impose the highest duty even on the lowest cloths. 

The pretended justification of the bill on the ground of protecting 
American labor Is absurd, for the reason that the average duty Is twice 
us great us the total percentage of wages, much less any difference be- 
tween foreign and American cost of labor. On most American cloths for 
which American manufacturers are equipped they are amply able to 
compete with foreign manufacturers in neutral markets. 

The object of this law is, therefore, to create the same conditions in 
the cot ton- goods Industry as exists in the steel and other Industries, 
which enables American manufacturers to sell goods in America at a 
higher price than the same goods may be obtained for abroad. 


I also send to the Clerk to have read the letter of H. F. 
Lippitt and James R. MacCollop, prepared in the interest of 
the Arkwright Club, of Boston, Mass., that caused these changes 
to be made, This letter was presented to the Ways and Means 
Committee after the public hearings closed and appears in vol- 
ume 52 of the tarif hearings, March 1, 1909 (appendix), page 
1772. 

The Arkwright Club, Boston, Mass., recommends new classification 
for cotton cloth and asks that there be no reduction of duty. 

Provipesce, R. I., January 15, 1909. 
Hon. SEREXO E. PAYNE, 
Chairman Waya and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Stn: The undersigned, representing the committee on the cot- 
ton-cloth schedule in the proposed revision of the tarif appointed by 
the Arkwright Club, of Boston, which club represents in its membership 
about three-fourths of the cotton spindles of New England, respectfully 
requests that paragraphs 310 and 313 of the present tariff! shall be 
revised to read as follows: 

“310. The term ‘cotton cloth,’ or ‘cloth,’ wherever used in the 

rigraphs of this schedule, unless otherwise specifically perigo shall 

held to include all woven fabrics of cotton in the aes or cut in 
lengths, whether i eee fancy, or plain, the threads of which can be 
counted by unraveling or other practical means, and shall not include 
any article, finished or unfinished, made from cotton cloth. 

“The terms bleached.“ ‘dyed,’ ‘ colored,’ ‘stained,’ painted,“ ' print- 
ed,’ or ‘ mercerized,” wherever used in the paragraphs of this schedule, 
shall be held to include all cotton cloth having bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, printed, or mercerized thread, threads, yarn, or yarns 
in any part of the fabric; and all fabrics which have, wholly or In part, 
prior, during, or subsequent to fabrication, been bleached, dyed, colored, 
stalned, painted, printed, or mercerized. 

“The term thread or threads as used in the parase pas of this 
schedule with reference to cotton cloth, shall be held to include all 
filaments of cotton, whether known as threads or yarns or by any other 
name, whether in the warp or filling or otherwise. In determining 
the count of threads to the square inch in cotton cloth, all threads, 
whether ordinary or other than ordinary, and whether res or un- 
clipped, shall be counted, and each ply of two or more ply thread shall 
be counted as a thread. In the ascertainment in the particulars of 
measurement, welght, and value, upon which duties, cumulative or 
other, Imposed upon cotton cloth are hereby made to depend, the entire 
fabric shall be included. 

it the count of threads varies in different parts of the fabric, a 
full repeat of the pattern or design or varying weaves shall be counted, 
and the average count thereof shall be taken to be the count of the 
threads to the square Inch. 

„413. Cotton cloth In which other than the ordinary warp and filling 

threads have been Introduced in the process of weaving to form a figure, 
whether known os lappets or otherwise, and whether unbleached, 
bleached, axed. colored, stained, Inted, printed, or mercerized, shall 
pay, In addition to the eo herein provided for other cotton cloth of 
he same description or condition, weight, count of threads to the square 
inch, and value, 1 cent per square yard if valued at not more than 
7 cents per square yard, and 2 cents per square yard if valued at more 
than 7 cents per square yard. 

“Cotton cloth mercerized or subjected to any other similar process 
shall pay 1 cent per square yard additional cumulative duty to that 
herein Imposed upon such cotton cloth were the same not mercerized 
or subjected to any similar process.” 

. * * . * * 


* 

It is manifest that the provisions are technical, and it appears 
that the gentleman who drafted the bill did not realize that the 
duties imposed were prohibitive. Cotton goods statistics show 
that American mills do not need any protection on the goods 
they are equipped to produce. In neutral markets they have 
been so well able to compete that their exports have rapidly 
grown, and in 1906 equaled $52,044,033. The best illustration 
that can be given that these minor“ changes, as they are 
denominated by the Arkwright Club, of Boston, are unnecessary, 
is shown by the fact that the Dartmouth Manufacturing Com- 
pany paid 66 per cent last year and on February 24 last an 
extra dividend of 100 per cent. This mill makes precisely the 
class of goods which these paragraphs in the Payne bill are 
designed to prohibit. 

American mills do not sell their products on an ordinary 
profit basis, but fix their prices just below those at which simi- 
lar goods can be imported. The net result of these paragraphs 


will greatly reduce revenues by prohibiting importation; to per- 
mit a few New England mills to manipulate prices at will and 
to repeat their action of 1907 when they arbitrarily raised prices 
more than 50 per cent, although there was no corresponding 
increase in cost of production, It will drive many importing 
houses out of business, aud work a hardship on 2,800 American 
retail merchants, and add an additional burden to the whole 
prt Ni people by increasing the cost of a primary necessity 
of life. 

It will not be forgotten that the letter of the Arkwright Club 
was presented to the Ways and Means Committee after the 
public hearing bad closed, which letter was preceded by the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The Arkwright Club, Boston, Mass., recommends new classification 
for cotton cloth and asks that there be no reduction of duty. 


The country in the past few years by reason of the prevailing 
interest in the railroad rate legislation has been made famillar 
with the facility and dexterity by which a freight rate can be 
increased by the magic device of “classification.” Classifica- 
tion opens a wide and broad field for technical construction. 
“ Classification ” of railroad rates or tariff duties with a view 
of holding the charges as they then exist, suggested by an inter- 
ested party, deserves the closest serutiny for the protection of 
the public interest. It was understood up to the time of the 
closing of the hearings of the Ways and Means Committee that 
there would be no changes in the cotton-goods schedule of the 
Dingley law. 

The Arkwright Cinb represents quite three-fourths of the cot- 
ton spindles of New England. The statistics show that in 
1907, a panic year, the Fall River Mills’ dividends amounted 
to 254 per cent, and those in New Bedford to 22.2 per cent. 
Should any law be enacted to increase such profits and thereby 
increase the tax burdens of the people who necessarily use 
cotton goods? 

In order to show that the Ways and Means Committee fol- 
lowed the suggestions made by that Arkwright Club and the 
effect of the new “classification,” I quote in full the two para- 
graphs of the Payne bill, 318 and 321: 


$18. The term cotton cloth, or cloth, wherever nsed fn the para- 
graphs of this schedule, unless otherwise specially provided for, shall 
be held to include ali woven fabrics of cotton in the piece, or cut into 
lengths, whether figured, fancy, or plain, the warp and filling threads 
of which can be counted by unraveling or other practical means. The 
term “thread or threads,” as used in the 7 Sak oo Jhs of this schedule 
with reference to cotton cloth, shall be held to include all aments of 
cotton, whether known as threads or yarns, or by any other name, In 
determining the count of threads to the square inch in cotton cloth, 
all the threads, whether ordinary or other than ordinary, and whether 
clipped or unclipped, shall be counted, and each ply of two or more ply 
thread shall be counted as a thread. In the ascertainment of all the 
arlene including weight and value, upon which the duties, cumu- 
ative or other, Imposed upon cotton cloth are herein made to depend, 
the entire fabric shall be Included. The terms dyed, colored, stained, 
mercerized, lustered, paista: or printed, wherever used in the para- 

aphs of this schedule, shall be taken to mean all cotton cloth which 

as been subjected to any of these processes, or which has any dyed, 

colored, stained, mercerized, lustered, painted, or printed thread or 
threads in any part of the fabric, and the term bleached, wherever usod 
in the paragraphs of this schedule, shail be taken to mean all cotton 
cloth not included in the provisions for cotton cloth dyed. colored, 
stained, mercerized, lustered, painted, or print which has been sub- 
jected to a bleaching process, or has any bleached thread or threads 
in any part of the fabric. 

321. In addition to the duty or duties Imposed upos cotton cloth by 
the various provisions of this section, there shall be palid the follow- 
ing cumulative duties, the intent of this paragraph being to add such 
duty or duties to those to which the cotton cloth would be liable if the 
provisions of this paragraph did not exist, namely: On all cotton 
cloth in which other than the ordinary warp and filling threads are 
used to form a figure or fancy effect, whether known as lappets or otber- 
wise, 1 cent per square yard if valued at not more than 7 cents per 
square yard, and 2 cents per square yard if valued at more than 7 cents 
per square yard; on all cotton cloth, mereerized or subjected to any 
similar process, 1 cent per square yard. 


I have said in these remarks to the committee that the classi- 
fication suggested by the Arkwright Club, of Boston, will 
greatly reduce the reyenues of the Government by prohibiting 
importation, which means a large increase to the consumer of 
the price of a large percentage of cotton cloths used by the 


people. 
In connection with this I give the telegram sent me by Mr. 
Shipley, who has full knowledge of such matters: 


New YORK, March 31, 1909, 
Hon. WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 
Motel Normandie, Washington, D. C.: 


Lines 16 to 20, paragraph 318, make one thread count as two or 
more and throw myer „ if not all, cotton cloths from classification 
under paragraphs 312, 313, 314, 315, and 316 to classification under 

ragraph 317. Line 23, paragraph 321, im additional tiverage 

O per cent on mercerized cloths, and words “similar process“ con- 
stitute “ joker,” to include majority imported cloths. Absurd, because 
all American mercerizing mills booked months ahead and refusing bust- 
ness; southern mills absolutely unaffected, Their staple goods already 
undersell world. Beneficiaries solely few already enormously prosper- 
ous New England mills, 
FREDERICK B. SHIPLEY, 
For Publicity Committee. 


— 


1909. 


This is a matter of such importance to the Government in 
the matter of revenue, and to the consumers of the country, 
that I print paragraph 317 and extracts from paragraphs 315 
and 321 of the Payne bill, referred to by Mr. Shipley, in order 
that the country can be informed whether the representatives 
of the Arkwright Club, of Boston, were honest and sincere when 
the representation was made that the classifcation proposed 
would not alter existing duties. One of the chief stumbling 
blocks in framing a tariff bill seems to be that the Ways and 
Means Committee in their hearings rarely have other witnesses 
than those interested individually in the particular subject- 
matter under investigation. - 

It will be seen from the following extract from paragraph 
318 of the Payne bill that one thread counts as two or more 
and throws a majority, if not all, cloths from classification 
under paragraphs 312, 3ł3, 314, 315, and 316 to classification 
under paragraph 317. The extract is as follows: 

In determining the count of threads to the square inch in cotton 
cloth all the threads, whether ordinary or other than ordinary and 
whether clipped or unclipped, shall be counted, and each ply of two or 
more ply thread shall be counted as a thread. 

Paragraph 317 is as follows: 

Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, K arpan or 1 
exceeding 300 threads to the square inch, coun e warp and filling, 
and not exceeding 2 square yards to the po 4 cents per 
yard; exceeding 2 and not exceeding 3 square yards to the poun 
cents per square yard; exceeding 3 and not exceeding 4 square yards to 
the pound, 5 cents per square yard; exceeding 4 square yards to the 
pound, 53 cents per square yard; if bleached and not exceeding 2 square 
yards to the pound, 5 cents per square yard; ex ing 2 and not ex- 
ceeding 3 square yards to the pound, 54 cents per square yard; exceed- 
ing 3 and not exceeding 4 square yards to the 6 cents per square 
yera; exceeding 4 square yards to the pona, cents per square yard; 
f dyed, colo stained, painted, or printed, and not exceeding 3 square 

ards to the pound, 63 cents per square yard; exceeding 3 square yards 

© the pound, 8 cents per square yard: vided, That on all such cot- 
ton cloths not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, nted, or prin 
valued at over 14 cents per square yard; bleach valued at over 1 
cents per square yard; and dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
valued at over 20 cents per square yard, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Line 23 of paragraph 321, which reads as follows— 

On all cotton cloth mercerized or subjected to any similar process, 
1 cent per square yard— 
imposes an additional average 10 per cent on mercerized cloths, 
and the words “similar process” is a “joker” to include a 
majority of imported cloths. 

I desire now, Mr. Chairman, to present briefly my views on 
the subject of free hides. I have read with pleasure and informa- 
tion the views of ex-Governor W. L. Douglas in his remarkable 
campaign for governor of Massachusetts, when the question of 
free hides and leather were ably presented. I know that Demo- 
crats and Republicans are divided on this important question. 
The responsibility of framing and passing this Payne bill is on 
the Republicans, not the Democrats, and the country looks to the 
Republicans for a tariff bill that places the very smallest possible 
duty on the things like food and clothing that the poor people 
of our country are bound to have. That was the message sent 
by the people to the Republican party in the last election. I 
fear, Mr. Chairman, that our leading Democrats did not realize 
in the last presidential campaign what a vital question the 
tariff was and how vulnerable the Republican party was in its 
unfair and discriminating distribution of the tax burdens of the 
Government. It ought to have been made the sole and para- 
mount issue in our last Democratic platform. 

Now, as to free hides: I have not heard an advocate during 
this discussion of retaining the tariff on hides as it is now deny 
that the production of cattle in our country has not kept pace 
with the largely increased demand for and consumption of 
leather. That means that on account of the insufficiency of 
our domestic supply we have to use imported hides, and that 
brings about higher priced hides and higher priced shoes. 

Governor Douglas, a well-informed shoe manufacturer, states 
that the present tariff on hides and soles of shoes causes the 
people of this country to pay $30,000,000 a year more for shoes 
than they ought to pay. Mr. Blaine said, in a letter to Mr. Mc- 
Kinley when the tax on hides was proposed, that it would add 
5 to 8 per cent to the price of every shoe that the farmer bought. 
How many working girls are there in our country with a scanty 
fixed weekly wage who make a careful study of every cent of 
additional expenditure? Every cent counts with a large class 
of our people. It is conservatively estimated that in the last 
few years there has been an advance in the price of shoes of 
not less than 20 per cent. What does that mean to many fam- 
ilies? It means that quite one-fourth of the absolutely neces- 
sary expenses of the family goes for shoes. It is generally 
admitted that the beef trust is the beneficiary of the hide tax. 
There is no question of protecting our labor against foreign 
labor that enters into this 15 per cent tax on hides. In the 
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their usual activity and intelligence, working with the same kind 
of a machine, will clean and prepare double as many skins as 
foreign laborers can with the same machine. The Government 
realizes on this tariff on hides about $2,000,000 annually, but 
the real question in such a tariff is its corresponding benefit. 
It seems that this tariff on hides has deprived a great many 
people of employment in the United States, because with a 15 
per cent duty on sole leather and not on any other kind of 
leather the American shoemaker prepares the uppers and sends 
the shoes abroad to have the soles put on them, thus avoiding 
the 15 per cent tax on sole leather. 

It is estimated: that if we put hides and sole leather on the 
free list that this sending of the uppers of shoes abroad to have 
soles put on them will stop, and we will save our people quite 
$22,000,000. I do not, with the lights before me, hesitate to 
ee I am greatly disposed to vote for free hides and free 
eather. 

I have endeavored, in pointing out in detail the duties im- 
posed on certain articles in the Payne bill, to show that the 
revision of the tariff is not downward, as demanded by the 
people. Much has been justly said in condemnation of the 
“countervailing” duties on coffee and petroleum. It now ap- 
pears that the Republicans will be driven to the abandonment 
of the countervailing tax on coffee, which tax would certainly 
result in the American consumer of coffee paying both the 
tariff imposed by Brazil and that imposed by our Government, 
Brazil practically, in the matter of coffee, occupies the same 
relative position to the world that the southern cotton belt 
does to the world's cotton supply. Brazil will not yield to our 
dictation as to the duty she will impose for the chief product 
that brings her wealth and the support of her Government. 
The tax on tea places an intolerable burden upon one of the 
most common necessaries of life. I predict we will find tea 
on the free list when this bill comes back from the Senate. 
The prevailing public sentiment throughout the country recog- 
nizes that it is a very good thing to give our home industries 
such fair and reasonable duties as will enable them to meet 
foreign competition. To extend and enlarge our foreign mar- 
kets is commendable; to raise sufficient revenue to meet the 
expenses of the Government enlists the hearty cooperation of 
every patriotic and public-spirited citizen, but more than all 
these combined, the demand is that relief from unnecessary 
and unjust tax burdens must be guaranteed by the next tariff 
law to the consumers who have patiently borne for many years 
more than their share of the expenses of our Government. 

The country will at least understand from this Payne bill 
why it was such a task to drive the Republican party into a 
revision of the tariff. They knew what enormities and outrages 
were being perpetrated by the power of taxation under the 
Dingley law on the masses of the people in the interests of the 
strong and the rich, and they shrank from exposing them. They 
must answer in the congressional elections next year, and the 
reply will be a Democratic House of Representatives, because 
this Payne bill increases the average of the duties of which the 
public complained so loudly, imposed by the existing tariff law. 

The tariff, by the actions of the Republicans in the Senate 
and House in connection with the Payne bill, is removed from 
the pale of economic questions and made preeminently and 
acutely a political question, in which the local interests will 
have a powerful influence. The Republican party is in the 
agonies of a painful premature travail. They are not prepared 
for a revision of the tariff and did not realize the trouble be- 
fore them. A wild, mad rush comes from all the home indus- 
tries, large and small, protesting against the slightest reduction 
of the duties that have filled their pockets with money taken 
from the people for many years past, everyone demanding that 
the “ other fellow ” suffer the reduction. Kansas comes up, with 
a broad and benignant smile on her face, and earnestly demands 
that lumber be placed on the free list, and, with her hand up 
to her ear, whispers “ Must let the 15 per cent tariff stay on 
hides.” Then there is the grand old State of Maine. Why, 
she wants cotton-seed oil of the South to be on the free list and 
demands a high tariff on wood pulp. Ohio wants an additional 
protection on tin plate, regardless of the fact that the Standard 
Oil Company buys all its tin plate abroad and receives 90 per 
cent drawback on every tin can of oil shipped abroad. Yet 
Ohio is downright earnest in demanding free lumber. 

Massachusetts wants free hides, but says it is simply horrid” 
to think about free leather and shoes. The New England States 
all with one accord and voice demand that “raw material” be 
put on the free list, especially coal and iron ore. And the 
South comes up and makes a pungent inquiry: How is that? 
You stand for a high tax on the wool as it exists on the sheep’s 
back and every phase of wool and woolen cloth to the ultimate 


fleshing houses it has been demonstrated that our laborers, with finished product. Nothing is said about free raw material in 
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connection with wool. Many of the Republicans are trembling 
in their boots as to what explanations they will give to their 
constituents. They know their “caucus rule” is powerful, but 
the pocket interests” of their constituents are much stronger 
and more important than the caucus. 
growth of protection sentiment in the South. Great impetus 
has been given to this opinion by the generous and sincere man- 
ner in which Mr. Taft was welcomed in the State of Georgia 
and other Southern States. Those greetings were unselfish 
and sincere and were accepted in the same spirit by Mr. Taft. 
I admit with pride that the people of the South were patriot- 
ically inspired with a hope and a faith never before justified 
by any other Republican President when Mr. Taft, at the ban- 
quet given to him by the people of the city of Atlanta, Ga., 
said: 

I realize therefore that expressions of sympathy with the South and 
an earnest desire to bring it closer into the Central Goyernment in 
thought and action and feeling, will have SPARITO little weight 
unless this expression is accompanied by such appointments in the 
South as will prore this sympathy to be real and substantial. The 
difficulty in making such selections in a part of the country where the 
sensibilities of the poopie are different from those of one's own section, 
where conditions of society differ so radically, and where there are no 
accredited representatives selected by the poopie of the same party’ as 
the administration is very great, indeed. t a question of evidence, 
and of evidence hard to get, and when secured, hard to weigh, because 
it is eon Uae og acts and estimate and generally not a mere statement of 

n 4 

g Sit can say with reference to the future vey of the administra- 
tion in the South on this subject is that I expect to spare no effort to 
find out the facts in respect to the character of e proposed ap- 
pointees, and, so far as in me lies, to select those whose character and 
3 and standing in the community commend them to their 
fellow-citizens as persons queues and able to discharge their duties 
well, and whose presence in important positions will remove, if any 
such thing exists, the sense of alienism in the Government which they 
represent, 

Such sentiments expressed by Mr. Taft, who has, since 
the Atlanta banquet, been inducted into the highest and most 
powerful office in the world, stimulated the South with the 
firm conviction that President Taft’s administration would be 
uninfluenced by sectionalism, and that the South would be 
treated justly and fairly like other sections of the Union, and 
would no longer be considered “the enemies’ country.” That is 
all we ask, and that we believe we will get from President Taft. 
In all things looking to the welfare and good of our common 
country, the people of the South stand ready and willing, from 
an unselfish standpoint, to support and uphold the administra- 
tion. We know the difficult task that President Taft has un- 
dertaken when he confronts and meets the “sensibilities” of 
the people of the South, so different from his own section. In 
the South he will meet “conditions of society” which differ 
radically with our northern brethren. 

It is true, as was said by President Taft in some of his 
speeches in the South after the presidential election, that the 
South clings to its “traditions,” both family and local. In the 
States of the South it is a common everyday matter to hear 
the humblest of our native citizens claim with great pride that 
their fathers and mothers came from one of the great southern 
colonial States. 

Loyalty to such “ traditions,’ like the love for one’s home, 
makes the truest and bravest patriots of the section that 
cherishes them. 

The President realizes, as every thoughtful and unbiased stu- 
dent of our history realizes, that from the days of our colonies 
down to this good day, midst the triumphs and shadows of our 
Republic, in war and peace, there has existed, and exists to- 
day, aud will continue to exist, distinct types of people with 
different thoughts, tastes, and sentiments in the New England 
and Southern States, both representing the best ideals of citi- 
zenship. It is a grave mistake for anyone to think that the 
visit of the President to the South, soon after the election, was 
to proselyte Democrats into Republicans. It is equally a mis- 
take for anyone to believe that the cordial, sincere, and gen- 
erous hospitality extended by the people of the South to Mr. 
Taft indicated on their part any less fealty to Democratic 
principles. The native people of the South are almost as a 
unit attached to, and belieye in, the Democracy of their fathers, 
They yearn to-day to see the party, to which they owe so much, 
return to its time-honored principles. It is true that there was 
restlessness, discontent, and dissatisfaction in many of the 
strongest Democratic sections of the South in the late national 
election, but this can not be truthfully charged to any disposi- 
tion to surrender their allegiance to their party. But it meant 
simply an expression of disapproval of the action of their own 
party and an earnest warning against its repetition. 

I do not hesitate to say that our people realize the difficul- 
ties that lie in the President’s effort to handle the “southern 


We hear much about the- 


the President has so frankly indicated, the people of the South 
will aid and help him to their best ability. 

I ask: Would not it be the basest ingratitude for the people 
of the South not to honor and respect the President and his 
administration if he renders us the inestimable favor, as we 
are advised and believe he will do, of abolishing the disrepu- 
table “referee system” in operation in some of our Southern 
States? The Montgomery Advertiser, one of the leading and 
“tay oe daily papers of Alabama, in a recent issue, 
sa 8: 


If Mr. Taft does abolish the referee system, he will break up one of 
the most prolific sources of political scandal in the South. A Rew men 
under the plan at present in vogue have the absolute power of filling 
every federal office in a Democratic State which has no Republican Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. The proposition of allowing a man’s standing 
with his neighbors to count for something is a great improvement on 
the plan of fixing up jobs for men who can help to carry delegations to 
national conventions for particular candidates. 


I believe that President Taft realizes that no proud, intelligent 
people could cordially cooperate with any administration that 
would maintain the tyrannical, irresponsible, corruptive referee 
system that has made every cotton-growing State of the South 
a veritable political satrapy. Our people are not asking to 
control Republican patronage or fill offices under a Republican 
administration, but we do ask that the political referee sys- 
tem, with its intrigue and scandals, be removed from our 
midst. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly Mr. GREENE having taken the chair as Speaker 
pro tempore, Mr. CALDER, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 1438, 
the tariff bill, and had directed him to report that it had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I think under the rule all the 
Chair has to do is to declare a recess until 8 o’clock. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore (Mr. Greene). Under the rule, 
the Chair now declares the House in recess until 8 o'clock. 

Accordingly (at 6 o'clock) the House took a recess until 8 
o'clock p. m. 

AFTER RECESS. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 
8 o'clock p. m. by the Speaker pro tempore [Mr, GREENE]. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 1438, the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, with Mr. OLMSTED 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Byrp] is entitled to be recognized if he desires. Does the 
gentleman desire to be recognized at this time? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, I yielded to Mr. Sutzer thirty 
minutes of my time, and I would like to retain 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not yield time unless 
it comes out of his hour, 

Mr. BYRD. Then just excuse me for a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bon- 
LAND] is recognized for twenty minutes. 

Mr, BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I understand I am recog- 
nized? 

The CHAIRMAN. For twenty minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I feel that I can approach 
the pending legislation with as little bias from personal or local 
interest as any Member on the floor. I come from a district 
with scarcely a protected industry in it or within the sphere 
of its influence. It is a district distinctly American, bound by 
every tie to American progress, yet having no ax to grind, no 
selfish interest to serve, no privileges to protect. With hardly 
an exception, everyone in that district, of whatever political 
faith, is in favor of tariff revision. There is scarcely a stand- 
patter to be found. Our Republican friends vied with the Demo- 
erats in explaining that tariff revision meant revision down- 
ward, toward a revenue basis. 

I have heard some speeches from the other side of the House 
which gave the impression that there was no need, from their 
standpoint, for any revision at all. When we hear some of 
those speeches, we are astonished to think that we are here in 


question.“ With open hearts and willing hands, along the lines | an extraordinary session, or are attempting to revise the tariff. 
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But out in my district, there was no doubt about the matter. 
We had been told that the time for a revision had long since 
come and that revision meant revision downward. 

Our city has grown great in a single generation as an export 
market for what is termined “raw materials” and those primal 
products of the soil, grain and live stock. It lies on the 
boundary of the rich States of Missouri and Kansas, in the very 
heart of the Missouri River Valley. 

The Missouri Valley is the great producing region of the 
United States. In a belt of 100 miles on either side of the 
Missouri River and west of the Mississippi River, are found 
the centers of production of cattle, horses and mules, sheep and 
hogs, wheat, corn, oats, and farm products of all kinds; gold, 
silver, lead, and zinc. Seventy-five per cent, we are told, of the 
Nation’s exports consist of raw materials, the products of the 
western farms, forests, and mines. 

It is this enormous export of raw material which brings the 
golden stream of national wealth and turns the balance of trade 
in our fayor. With the money that is brought in, which enters 
into every channel of trade, we build our railroads and our 
factories, we feed and clothe our people, and we grow steadily 
in national wealth. 

It takes manufactures to make a great country, but it takes, 
also, the production of raw materials, and every argument 
which has been advanced on the other side in favor of a pro- 
tective tariff, in favor of building up manufactures, has been 
based upon the idea that the raw material was here to be sent 
abroad, either in its raw state or in the manufactured state. 

The great production of raw materials in this country is the 
broad base of the pyramid of natienal prosperity. As long as 
we produce a surplus for export, the balance of international 
trade must be in our favor. Our only interest in this tariff 
legislation is that the American producer and the American con- 
sumer may be fairly treated and that no heavier burdens be 
laid upon them than is necessary to produce the national reye- 
nues. This is the true interest of every district and every sec- 
tion of the United States, except so far as it is biased by local 
conditions or narrow views of local interest. 

We know full well that there is no such thing as a home 
market for products of which we raise a surplus. Every bushel 
of wheat in the United States and every lead of beef cattle, 
wherever produced or sold, must be valued on the prices pre- 
valling on the Liverpool market, in competition with the prod- 
ucts of Australia, of South America, of Russia, of India, of 
South Africa, and of every great agricultural area of the world. 
When a nation produces a surplus of any commodity, that sur- 
plus has no value until it has reached the seacoast, where it 
may enter into the commerce of the world, and its ultimate 
value is based upon the price at the greatest central market un- 
der the strongest competition. 

We must live and do business and buy goods and maintain 
the American market and the American wages out of the net 
returns of what we can sell abroad, less the cost of putting it 
there. 

The overwhelming national issue in this country is transpor- 
tation, quick transportation, cheap transportation, and abundant 
facilities for all shippers, large and small. We have not yet 
begun to solye this great problem. We in the West are ready 
to vote for a revenue tariff adequate to the needs of the Gov- 
ernment on the most liberal scale in order that a big, broad 
policy of national development may be inaugurated. We look 
to see the improvement of our great waterways, running for 
a thousand miles into the interior of this great producing re- 
gion. We look for a realization of this as the great national 
problem of the immediate future. 

The almost universal demand for a revision of the Dingley 
tariff is easily explained. In my own district, especially, there 
was a singular unanimity of view by men of all parties on this 
subject. 

We saw that some schedules were so high that they were 
practically prohibitive, producing no revenue to the Government. 

We saw that the duties created an artificial price for goods 
that fostered the growth of trusts and monopolies, 

We saw that they laid heavy burdens upon the wage-earners 
and increased the average cost of living 40 per cent during the 
life of the Dingley law. 

We saw that the great army of consumers who live upon 
fixed incomes—widows, orphans, preachers, teachers, mail car- 
riers, clerks, bookkeepers, salesmen, and wage-earners gener- 
ally—had the purchasing power of their dollar cut in two, 
while skilled and unskilled labor advanced in a very much less 
degree in value, and in many lines actually decreased. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly, 
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Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman be kind enough to tell 
the committee in what cases the wages of the skilled mechanics 
decreased—in what branches of industry? 

Mr. BORLAND. I had shown to me within the last three 
days, by Judge RUCKER—— 


Mr, MADDEN. Who is Judge RUCKER? ' 

Mr. BORLAND, A Member from Missouri. He showed me 
a statement of the number of people employed in factories in 
the United States from 1897 to 1907, in which, in some cases, 
the per capita wage had gone down. That indicated very clearly 
to my mind that the wages of some classes of factory operatives 
had decreased in those ten years. In some of these schedules 
there was an increase of certain operatives, and that is the 
reason I spoke of it; but the larger number of operatives were 
at a lower price, which brought down the average. 

For illustration, you will find that in the manufacture of 
rubber belting and hose, as shown on page 126 of the Statis- 
tical Abstract of the United States of 1907, published by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, that in 1900 the number 
of wage-earners employed was 1,771, and the total wages paid 
was $918,191, or an annual average income by each employee of 
$518.40. In 1905 the number of wage-earners employed was 
3,698, and the total wages paid was $1,804,992, or an average 
income of $488.09. This made a decrease in the average wages 
in that line of $30.31 during those five years. That they were 
prosperous years for the manufacturers is shown by the fact 
that the total output increased from $6,169,044 in 1900 to 
$14,954,186 in 1905, or more than double. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman know, as a matter of 
fact, that the rate of wages for all classes of mechanics has 
increased over 40 per cent in the last ten years? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is not my information. If the gentle- 
man has any figures on that, I will be glad to have him put 
them in. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Mis- 
souri will permit, I would suggest that if the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], who has just interrupted the gentleman 
from Missouri, knows as little about these wages as he does 
about the gentleman who has served with him in Congress for 
twelve years [Mr. Rucker], he must know very little. [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BORLAND. I think the gentleman possibly will know 
little about me, also. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not know that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rucker] was a judge, and that perhaps accounts for 
the confusion in my mind. Will the gentleman yield for one 
more question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest that the gentle- 
man from Missouri is speaking on very limited time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will not interrupt the gentleman any more. 
Will the gentleman tell the House now how it can be possible 
for the value of commodities to be low when the rate of wages 
is high? Will the gentleman tell how you can have a cheap cost 
of living when you have a high rate of wages? 

Mr. BORLAND. I hope to satisfy the gentleman on that 
point. 

To resume, Mr. Chairman, we saw that the farmer was 
selling his products in a competitive market and buying his 
goods in a protected market. 

We saw that the Federal Treasury was facing a deficit and 
that the revenues were wholly inadequate to the present needs 
of the Government, a condition which placed an effectual veto 
upon great projects of national development, such as the im- 
provement of the waterways and the reclamation of arid lands. 

A most express promise was made that tariff revision meant 
an honest effort to correct all or most of these abuses. 

The most serious criticism of the pending bill is that it is a 
manufacturers’ measure exclusively. This is the sum and net 
result of all the complaints and criticisms that have been made. 
The rights of the producers of raw material haye in nearly 
every instance been sacrificed, and the rights of the consumers 
have been ignored. The public demand for a revision of the 
tariff gained headway mainly because of two conditions. One 
was that the Dingley tariff, since 1897, had caused an advance 
in the cost of living an average of 40 per cent with no corre- 
sponding advance in wages. The other condition was that the 
Federal Government was facing a deficit and that the receipts 
from the Dingley tariff law were insufficient to meet the na- 
tional expenditure. 

The most partisan advocates of the pending bill have not yet 
contended that it will in any substantial measure reduce the 
cost of living. They have confessed also that it will not pro- 
vide sufficient revenue to meet the present needs of the Govern- 
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ment. This confession appears in the fact that they have made 
up the shortcomings of the bill in this direction, first, by pro- 
viding for an inheritance tax; second, by a new and strictly 
reyenue tax upon tea; and, third, by a provision for the further 
issuance of bonds. 

If the inheritance tax be stricken out and if the tax upon tea 
be stricken out, how far then will the bill fall short of produc- 
ing the revenue for the present needs of the Government, and 
how far then must we go down into our pockets on the bond 
issue? 

I do not now refer to the provision for the issuance of bonds 
to the amount of $40,000,000 to restore to the Treasury sums 
advanced to acquire the Panama Canal. This may be justified 
by a permanent investment, which should not be made out of 
current reyenues. I refer more particularly to the power given 
in the bill to issue certificates of indebtedness of the Treasury 
to the amount of $250,000,000. This is precisely the attitude of 
a business man who has to borrow money at the bank, not to 
pay for goods in stock, but to meet the running expenses of the 
establishment. 

Many of those who have honestly favored a protective tariff 
in the past have done so upon the grounds that it either aided 
the American producer of raw materials by furnishing a home 
market for his products, or that it raised the price of American 
labor to the American standard of living. The gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Cusuman] yesterday made a most eloquent 
talk, in which he declared himself a protectionist from prin- 
ciple, and he said, as nearly as I can recollect, that he believed 
that protection furnished a home market for the American pro- 
ducer and that it raised the wages of the American laboring 
man. The laboring man has learned now, in spite of all the 
time his name has been taken in vain, that the protective tariff 
does not protect him. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If 
it secured to the wage-earner a fair and liberal return for his 
labor, it is clear that the wage-earners in the protected districts 
who have had advantage of the exorbitant Dingley tariff for 
twelve years should be the most prosperous, contented, and 
home-owning set of laboring men in the civilized world. 

The relentless logic of facts has swept away this idea. In 
October, 1907, a panic swept over the manufacturing districts in 
the midst of an era of abundance and prosperity. Within 
thirty days after that panic a hoarse cry of rage went up from 
the throats of 60,000 starving workingmen of Pittsburg and 
60,000 more were mobbing the city hall in Philadelphia and 
25,000 were threatening the destruction of the mills in Wheel- 
ing. What had become of the high wages that were supposed 
to have been paid these favored employees of protected indus- 
tries if thirty days of closing of the mills would bring them to 
the point of starvation and anarchy? The real truth is that 
so large a proportion is taken from the workingman’s wages to 
pay for the necessities of life under the Dingley tariff that his 
wages are in fact 50 per cent of what they appear to be on the 
pay rolls. Does the pending bill secure to the wage-earner in 
any way a promise of a change in the present situation? 

Now, let us come to the American producer, the backbone of 
American prosperity. For the first time, I believe, the advo- 
cates of the protective tariff have come out boldly for free 
raw material. It even has been announced by the committee 
which framed this bill as a general doctrine. In other words, 
the producer of raw material must take his chances in unre- 
stricted competition with the world, while he is by law com- 
pelled to pay protective prices on the manufactured goods which 
he buys, even when made out of his own material. 

Iron ore, hides, and coal are put on the free list, while steel, 
shoes, woolen and cotton goods are still protected practically to 
the point of a prohibition of foreign importation. As if to add 
further emphasis to the subservient position of the producer 
of raw materials, a radical change has been made in the draw- 
back section of the tariff bill, known as “section 29.” Under 
the Dingley law this section provides that an American manu- 
facturer might import foreign raw material, paying the duty 
thereon, and that on the export by him of the finished product 
made from such raw material he should be entitled to a draw- 
back from the Treasury of 99 per cent of the duty which he had 
paid on the raw material. This section was intended to place 
the American manufacturer on an equality with foreign manu- 
facturers so far as regarded the export trade. It readily will 
be seen that it was a liberal provision in favor of the American 
manufacturer, because its plain purpose was to enable him to 
sell American manufactured goods abroad cheaper than they 
were sold at home. Of course nobody could complain of this 
splendid arrangement except that much-despised individual, 
the American consumer. 

But the proposed Payne law not only picks the pockets of 
the American consumers, but it sandbags the American pro- 
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ducers. In the Payne bill the section is so changed that the 
American manufacturer may import foreign raw materials, pay- 
ing the duty thereon, and then, if at any time within three 
years he exports a finished product of similar quality and value, 
whether made from the foreign raw material or domestic raw 
material, he is entitled to draw back from the Treasury 99 per 
cent of the tariff paid on the imported material. In other 
words, if there is any tariff protection left on American raw 
materials, the American manufacturer is provided an easy way 
to avoid it by buying his raw material abroad until he has 
forced the American producer down to the lowest possible for- 
eign price and then buy domestic raw material. Upon the ex- 
port by the manufacturer of any of this finished product he 
is entitled to his drawback of 99 per cent on an equivalent 
amount of raw material. Unless, therefore, the American pro- 
ducer could afford—which he can not—to hold his raw mate- 
rial for three years, the manufacturer can dictate to him the 
price based on the lowest foreign price. Thus, the American 
producer of raw materials is denied any possible benefit from 
the increase of the export business in manufactured goods. In 
fact, the greater the yolume of export business, the more help- 
less is the position of the producer. 

It is worthy of attention in this connection that the words 
“raw material” are purely a relative term. What is the fin- 
ished product of one man is the raw material of another. So 
that this provision is not aimed solely at the farmer, the stock 
raiser, and the miner, as was perhaps intended by the committee 
which framed the bill, but it affects a large number of small 
manufacturers whose finished products enter as a raw material 
in other lines of goods. 

I have stated the most favorable construction of section 29, 
the construction which has been placed upon it by the com- 
mittee which prepared the bill. Other meanings have been con- 
strued from it which are eyen more disastrous. It is said by 
some that the section will bear the construction that an Amer- 
ican manufacurer who has imported no foreign material can, 
nevertheless, upon exporting a given quantity of his finished 
product, claim a bounty from the Treasury equal to 99 per cent 
of the tariff on an equivalent value of raw material. Let me 
quote this section by reading it from the bill, so that you may 
judge for yourself: 

Sec. 29. On the e 
the United States ei 


And now a word in the interest of the consumer. 

Probably even the most sanguine friends of revision are dis- 
appointed with this bill. It still contains many prohibitive 
schedules that produce no revenue. Necessities of life have 
not been reduced in any substantial degree, and in some cases 
actually have been advanced. Gloves, especially ladies’ gloves, 
may be classed by some of our Republican friends as luxuries. 
They certainly will be luxuries when this bill passes. But no 
public man since the days of Jerry Simpson has maintained 
that stockings are a luxury. [Laughter and applause.] And 
no man with a heart in his breast will contend that warm 
woolen clothing is a luxury. y 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman has been 
interrupted, I ask unanimous consent that his time may be 
extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the gentleman 
will be recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, among the mass of letters 
of protest against the inequalities and injustices of the Payne 
bill received from my district, I may be permitted to refer to 
two, because they are typical and bear upon these two items. 
One is from a wholesale dry-goods merchant and the other is 
from a retail dry-goods merchant. Both are well-informed and 
successful business men, and know whereof they speak. The 
letter from the wholesale dry-goods merchant is as follows: 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 23, 1909, 
Hon. WILLIAM P. Boruaxp, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: We desire to call your attention to a few items in the 
proposed new tarif which we feel, if made effective, would be detri- 
mental to the interests of both merchants and consumers. 

These are the items of hosiery and ladies’ short kid gloves. 

It occurs to us that on both of these items the duty should be left 
just as it is. On the hosiery, the American manufacturers are able to 
compete very nicely with the foreign manufacturers, and we feel that 
no further advance is n or desirable. 


ecessary 
On the ladies’ short kid gloves, which are and will be an item of im- 
port, will say that if the new tariff is made effective it forces the con- 
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received. At the present prices the values certainly are poor enough, 
and even on the better Sage of these short gloves the domestic manu- 
facturer has not been able to compete, and we do not believe that the 
new proposed duty will be of much benefit to the domestic manufac- 
turer, but will be a great disadvantage to both the dealer and the 
consumer, 
ate respectfully request that you use your influence against the 
change. 
Very truly, yours, 
MAXWELL-McCtvre-Fitts D. G. Co., 
ROBT. M. MAXWELL, 


The retail merchant is one whose opinion is especially val- 
uable, because he is in immediate contact with the consumer 
and makes it his business to know the needs of the average 
buyer. He not only has to consider all the difficulties spoken 
of by the jobber, but he must be able to hold his own in compe- 
tition with the department stores and the larger retail estab- 
lishments. He must understand correctly what class of goods 
his customers can and will buy. This comes as near being the 
true voice of the consumer as is possible to get before this 
House. The letter of the retail dry goods merchant follows: 


Home 'Phone 1612 East. 

(I. M. Moats, dry goods, notions, millinery, gents’ furnishings and 
shoes, 2516 East Fifteenth Street.) 

Kansas City, Mo., March 25, 1909. 
Hon. W. P. BORLAND. 

Dear Sin: I see in new tariff bill, in interest of domestic manu- 
facturer, the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives has incorporated in the tarif bill largely increased rates upon 
cotton hosiery and women's leather gloves. 

To add 20 per cent more to the tax of 60 per cent already levied 
would, in my judgment, be an injustice and an outrage. In the year 
1908, as you ow, there was imported in hosiery to this country 
$6,645,570. For the same period of time our domestic manufacturer 
put out an amount between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000. The rate 
suggested on gloves is an increase over the present rate of 128 to 150 
per cent for schmachen, 60 to 174 per cent for lamb, and 33 to 102 
per cent for kid, which is in direct opposition to the wishes of the 
people of the country. 

I wish to protest against any such legislation. I trust you will 
give this your most earnest consideration. 

Yours truly, I. M. Moats, 


Let me also call your attention to the following letter: 


New Tonk, March 29. 1909. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 
Washington, D. C. 


Drar Str: The 8 a committee representing 70 wholesale 

oods houses, respectfully ask your attention to the inclosed press 
clipp ngs showing that the effect of the “ joker” preps 318 and 
821, of the cotton-goods schedule of the Payne tariff bill would greatly 
raise duties, and frequently double them, and more. 

As the provisions are technical, it is certain that the gentlemen who 
drafted the bill did not realize that these provisions were prohibitive. 
fie peactal committee of experts is at your disposal to demonstrate 

raise. 

Cotton-goods statistics show that American mills do not need any pro- 
tection on the goods they are equipped to produce. In neutral markets 
they have so well been üble to compete that their exports have rapidly 
grown, and in 1906 equalled $52,944,033. 

The average dividends of the principal Fall River mills affected were, 
in 1907, a panic year, 253 per cent; in New Berford, 25.2 per cent. A 
prominent illustration is the Dartmouth Manufacturing Company, which 
pala 66 per cent last year, and on February 24 last an extra dividend of 

00 per cent. This mill makes precisel e class of s which these 
paragraphs are designed to prohibit. All of these dividends are in addi- 
tion to enormous salaries paid to officers. 

American mills do not sell their products on an ordinary profit basis, 
vat saray fix their prices just below those at which similar goods can 

mpo: k 

The net result of these 8 if 1 to become law, will 
be to greatly reduce revenues by pron ing importation; to permit a 
few New England mills to manipulate prices at will and to repeat their 
action of 1907, when they arbitrarily raised prices more than 50 per 
cent, althongh there was no corresponding increase in cost of production. 
It will drive many importing houses out of business and work a hard- 
ship on 28,000 American retail merchants and add an additional burden 
to the whole American people by increasing the cost of a primary ne- 
cessity of life. 

No question of politics is involved. The whole people are united in 
the conviction that the tarlff should be reduced rather raised. 

President Taft said, on December 16 last: “I believe that the way to 
stamp out trusts and monopolies is to avoid excessive rates, which 
tempt monopolies.” 

An average tariff of 20 per cent on cotton fabrics is ample to protect 
American manufacturers from any possible difference in cost of produc- 
tion, and its only effect would be to compel them to run their mills on 
a fair capitalization and charge reasonable profits. 

Respectfully submitted. 


F. B. SHIPLEY, 
Chairman Committee on Publicity. 

49 LEONARD STREET, 

It would not be profitable for me to discuss with our friends 
who are in the majority in this House the doctrine of the protec- 
tive tariff. Whether it be illogical, whether it be unsound, 
whether it fosters an unnatural and abnormal growth that reacts 
upon the commercial body the American people will be the judge. 
You gentlemen on the other side haye borne abundant testi- 
mony to its debauching effect upon American business men by 
teaching them to rush here for protection, even prohibitive du- 
ties, on their own businesses on the plea that some other person 
from whom they must buy materials is enjoying governmental 


favor, in which clamor of selfish interests the rights of the con- 
sumer and the welfare of the Nation are entirely lost sight of. 

I will only say that we Democrats believe that the true func- 
tion of a tariff is to raise revenue; that if it does not do that, 
it is morally wrong and politically unsound. [Applause.] We 
are opposed to a prohibitive tariff. We are opposed to a tariff 
on goods sold abroad cheaper than they are sold at home. We 
are opposed to all countervailing duties. We are opposed to 
duties to afford one manufacturer protection against another 
protected manufacturer. We believe that a revenue tariff is 
simple, safe, and entirely adequate. We believe that it could 
be adjusted on a limited number of articles so that it would 
distribute itself fairly, could be calculated with certainty, and 
could be raised or lowered as the needs of the revenues re- 
quired without disaster to the entire delicate machinery of com- 
merce. We regret and deplore the feverish anxiety which per- 
vades every line of business whenever the tariff needs revising. 
We believe that it all could be avoided and business men made 
more secure by a sound and scientific system of revenue tariff. 

No loyal American will vote to injure in the slightest degree 
any legitimate American industry. No loyal American, no man 
who has the most elementary knowledge of the tremendous 
possibilities of the inland regions of our country, will vote to 
tie the hands of the Government by refusing to provide ade- 
quate and even liberal revenue; but when we are asked, as we 
are asked in the pending bill, to vote for a prohibitive tariff, 
to vote for a bill which has not yet justified itself as being able 
to meet the present needs of the Government, to vote for a 
measure framed in the interests of a class and by a system of 
log rolling between special interests, we have a right to feel 
that not only has the consumer been ignored and abused, but 
that the producer and the Nation itself, with all of its growing re- 
sponsibilities, have been led in bondage to a comparatively small 
group of protected manufactures. This bill is not offered as 
a liberal or even adequate revenue measure. The framers of 
the bill themselves do not claim that as a revenue producer it 
will come within $60,000,000 of even the present needs of the 
Government. They hope to make up the admitted deficit by 
the growth of business in subsequent years. I can not but 
believe that the entire scope and spirit of the pending bill will 
be a profound disappointment to the American people. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LOWDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not mean at this time to 
enter upon a discussion of the schedules contained in the Payne 
bill. I intend to confine myself in what I shall have to say to- 
night to the provisions looking to reciprocal agreements with 
foreign nations in the matter of trade; for it has been, I take it, 
the settled policy of the Republican party since, at least, the 
McKinley bill was framed, to incorporate into any revenue 
measure some provision or provisions intended to enable us to 
enlarge our markets abroad. 

In the Dingley law there were two provisions; the first is 
known as section 3, which provided in effect that certain arti- 
cles, limited in number and therein mentioned, should be re- 
ceived as imports into this country at reduced rates, in con- 
sideration of equivalent reciprocal concessions made by foreign 
nations, : 

According to the terms of that section a minimum duty con- 
siderably lower than the general duty was provided for upon 
argols, brandies, spirits, champagne and other wines, vermuth, 
paintings and statuary. The President was authorized to enter 
into negotiations with foreign governments producing these 
articles and to make reciprocal agreements with such govern- 
ments whenever, in his judgment, such foreign governments 
were willing to make concessions in favor of American products 
which were equivalent to the concessions which such foreign 
governments would receive by the reduction provided for of 
the duties upon such articles. 

There also was a section in that law (section 4) which pro- 
vided for reciprocal treaties, and which required of course the 
ratification of the Senate. It was proved in practice after that 
law went into effect that this section, providing for reciprociy 
treaties, was practically of no effect, because of the difficulty if 
not impossibility of securing the ratification of such treaties by 
the Senate. This left as the only practical measure, section 
8, before referred to. That section, limited though it was as to 
the items which it covered, has enabled us to extend our markets 
very considerably, and in more than one crisis of American trade, 
has enabled us to avert disaster. I recall to the gentlemen of 
this committee that only two years ago everyone was much 
aroused because of the threat of Germany to put her maximum 
duties into effect as against American products. This would 
have borne especially hard upon the agricultural and live- 
stock interests of the country. Section 3, with the few articles 
named therein, such as brandies, wines, statuary and paintings, 
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was a very slender basis for negotiations. And yet, the 
President was able by this means alone to secure the continu- 
ance of the minimum duties which Germany had in force, It 
gave the executive department of the government an opportu- 
nity to negotiate, and the mere opportunity to negotiate is in 
itself worth much, whether as between nations or individuals. 
Arbitrary and unreasonable contentions are likely to yield 
the moment the parties to a controversy enter into a discussion 
of their differences. 

And when the time came to frame this bill, it was generally 
recognized that there must be an extension of the principle of 
negotiation. In our convention at Chicago it was specifically 
pledged that we would adopt a system of maximum and mini- 
mum tariffs to accomplish this purpose. And the reason was 
plain, because in international commerce you must take into 
account the methods that obtain in other nations with reference 
to this matter, and practically every nation of the Old World, 
except Great Britain, had adopted a system, either of general 
and conventional tariffs or general and minimum tariffs. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, is it agreeable to the gentle- 
man to submit to an interruption there? 

Mr. LOWDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman has just stated that all the 
European nations of importance have adopted—— 

Mr. LOWDEN. Except Great Britain. 

Mr. GARRETT. Except Great Britain, have adopted a maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff. 

Mr. LOWDEN. Yes; in one form or another. 

Mr. GARRETT. What amounts to that. 

Mr. LOWDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Now, of course, the gentleman I am sure, 
does not make that statement without knowing. I have been 
informed, however, that only France and Germany had the 
maximum and minimum tariffs. 

Mr. LOWDEN. No; all the great continental powers have 
either a general and conventional or a general and minimum 
system, which we refer to in a general and sometimes loose way 
as maximum and minimum systems. 

Mr. GARRETT. It amounts to the same thing in practice. 

Mr. LOWDEN. I shall proceed later to point out some 
differences. 

Mr. GARRETT. Now, I want to ask the gentleman where 
the ordinary man can find something about that, aside from 
what we can learn from the gentleman’s speech. Is there any- 
thing in this library about that? 

Mr. LOWDEN. ‘The best information that I have been able 
to gain has been from Mr. N. I. Stone, the tariff expert in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, who was one of the three 
commissioners appointed by President Roosevelt at the time of 
this threatened application of Germany’s general tariff—one of 
the three commissioners who went to Germany to negotiate an 
agreement which would relieve us from that peril. 

Mr. GARRETT. I wish we could get into the Record some- 
where a full statement of this maximum and minimum tariff 
and general conventional tariff, so that we could all have access 
to it. 

Mr. LOWDEN. I believe I have a right under a general 
order to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and I will be very 
glad at some place or other to make reference to such things ag 
have at least assisted me. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it becomes necessary to ascertain, if 
we are to adopt these new principles into our law, just what the 
practice and methods are in these various countries which 
confessedly have brought us to the adoption of that policy. 

In France, for the purposes of illustration, they have two 
tariffs—a general tariff and what they call a minimum tariff 
on most articles, On some articles, however, they have but 
a general tariff, and in negotiating agreements with other 
nations they are at liberty, where they have but a general 
tariff, to make any rates they may see fit with reference to 
such articles; on all other articles any rates they may see fit 
to impose down to the point of the minimum duty, but they are 
not by these agreements permitted to go below that. 

In Germany they have what is known as a general and con- 
ventional tariff. In the first instance they enact a law with one 
set of rates, and every departure from that set of rates is made 
by a treaty or agreement with some other power, and therefore 
when we speak of their minimum rates of duty we mean only 
such rates as they have conceded to other nations in treaties and 
agreements that they have made with them. But under 
Europe's construction of the fayored-nation clause, whenever 
one power makes by convention or treaty one set of rates with 
some other power it must extend those rates to every other 
nation with which they have a treaty containing the most- 
fayored-nation clause. This, as the gentleman will understand, 


is not the rule of international law which obtains in this coun- 
try in its diplomatic relations with the rest of the world. 

Nearly all other European countries, with the exception of 
France, have come to the German system of general and con- 
ventional tariffs. It follows, therefore, that a nation that does 
not negotiate with these nations has no one to look after its 
peculiar interests. 

Let me illustrate. Austria-Hungary has a conyentional sys- 
tem—that is, it has a general tariff and a conventional tariff, 
A few years ago the United States exported to Austria-Hungary 
in one year very nearly $2,000,000 worth of cotton-seed 
oil, Austria-Hungary raised the duty on the import of 
cotton-seed oil to a prohibitive rate. There was no other nation 
but ours exporting cotton-seed oil to Austria-Hungary to any 
extent, and it followed that there was no one interested in 
having a lower duty by convention in the tariff schedules of 
Austria-Hungary, with the result that our export of that article 
was reduced the very next year after the new tariff went into 
effect to less than $50,000—reduced from almost two million 
to less than fifty thousand dollars. 

Another illustration. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Cox, dis- 
cussed the duties on sewing machines to-day and pointed out 
that we are the principal manufacturers of that article, and 
that we have great difficulty in finding an adequate foreign mar- 
ket for our surplus output. He thought, if the newspapers re- 
ported him correctly, for I did not have the pleasure of hearing 
him, that this was due in some way to our high schedules. I 
do not agree with him in this respect. The foreign commerce 
of the other nations of the world, leaving Great Britain out of 
account, is largely controlled by conventional tariffs made by 
them. In Germany, for instance, the general tariff places a 
duty of 35 marks upon sewing machines and knitting machines, 
This duty is contained in a single paragraph, and the two kinds 
of machines are treated as of exactly the same class. It ap- 
pears, however, that Belgium is a large manufacturer of knitting 
machines, but not of sewing machines. That country negotiated 
a trade agreement with Germany by which the duty upon knit- 
ting machines was lowered from 35 marks to 12 marks, 
America, being the country principally interested in the export 
of sewing machines, and not in a position where it can negotiate 
generally with reference to the tariff, is obliged, of course, to 
pay the full duty upon every machine it sends into that country. 
While, therefore, upon the face of it we enjoy the minimum duty 
in force in that country upon sewing machines, we are suffering 
from practically a prohibitive duty upon that article. Lower 
duties generally would have helped the situation but little. 

The result would have been the same, because with lower ag 
with higher duties, we could have no agreement with Germany, 
making concessions on our part, except as to the very few arti- 
eles enumerated in section 3. At the risk of repetition, I 
want to say that the balance of the world seeks in every way to 
restrict foreign trade, except with such countries as through 
negotiations grant concessions in return for fayors they would 
have. We might as well the fact now, that whether 
right or wrong, that is the world’s way to foreign markets. And 
if we would compete with other nations in the markets of the 
world, we, too, must place ourselves in a position where we can 
treat with foreign nations. Now, then, it is perfectly apparent 
from what I say that there has been no discrimination in those 
eases, and if this bill as framed becomes a law there will be no 
discrimination within the meaning of this law, because Germany 
gives us the lowest rate on sewing machines, and Austria-Hun- 
gary gives us the lowest rate upon cotton-seed oil, and the only 
way in the world to reduce the minimum duties upon exports 
in which we are interested is by some method of negotiation 
conducted by this Government with the Goyernment of these 
foreign countries. In other words, no automatic provision that 
we create here can answer that purpose, 

Not only is that true, but this other thing is true as well. It 
is possible for foreign countries to come within the letter of the 
law, so far as the schedules are concerned, and yet by other 
regulations, sanitary or what not, actually impose a burden 
upon American exporters which can not be met in comparison 
with the advantages that the other countries have. ‘To illus- 
trate, Germany admits meat products in carcasses, but pro- 
vides that the viscera of the beef animal must be within the 
carcass and must reach her ports intact. We compete with 
the countries of Europe in this product. Those nations, just 
across the line from the German boundaries, of course can meet 
this qualification, but any one knows that if we choose to send 
beef carcasses to the German ports with the viscera attached, 
those carcasses will be ruined before they reach there. This 
is an instance where, I care not how perfectly or how carefully. 
you prepare an automatic provision of this kind, we will get 
the worst of it unless we are willing to have somebody represent- 
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ing this Government sit down with somebody representing the 
foreign country and make a sensible agreement, which will not 
discriminate in fact, no matter how fair the tariff may appear 
upon the face of their schedules. 

Another illustration along the same line: Germany also de- 
mands that our cured pork meats shall have been microscop- 
ically inspected for trichina by the United States Government 
before it will be permitted to enter. Nevertheless, such United 
States inspection is ignored and every piece must be subjected 
to a further microscopical inspection in Germany at consider- 
able expense to the importer. No one can justify this regula- 
tion. If Germany is unwilling to rely upon our government in- 
spectton, why require it? What other purpose in the world has 
she in mind but to discourage and reduce our exports of pork? 
And how, possibly, can these vexatious charges be removed ex- 
cept by negotiation? 

We export vast quantities of wheat. Some of the continental 
countries place a considerably higher duty upon wheat than 
upon flour. And whereas formerly American flour found its 
way to the principal ports of Europe, foreign markets are being 
rapidly closed against this product of American manufacture. 
In this connection we must not forget that we have no power 
under the Constitution to levy a duty upon exports, and, there- 
fore, can only guard our right to manufacture our own raw 
products into the finished article by negotiations with foreign 
countries. It may be that even by negotiations we would not 
succeed in all cases. But at any rate we ought to have an 
opportunity to try. By manufacturing our wheat into flour we 
would not only give employment to many men, but we would 
save to our own country the bran, an important by-product, and 
one which the great liye-stock interests of the country can ill 
afford to lose. 

The difficulty of providing by law against an unjust discrimi- 
nation by another government is perfectly illustrated by refer- 
ence to the timber schedule. The Dingley law placed saw logs 
upon the free list. It went on to provide that if any country 
should place an export duty upon saw logs, the same duty 
should be collected upon importations of saw logs from that 
country. This was in anticipation that Canada might impose 
such a duty. What did Canada do? It was pointed out by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] that most of the 
timber in Canada is owned by the government, and title to this 
timber can only be acquired under crown leases. The Canadian 
government did not levy an export duty upon saw logs, but, 
as I understand it, provided in its leases that timber cut upon 
these lands must be manufactured in Canada. That country, 
therefore, in effect, prohibited the export of saw logs and ab- 
solutely defeated the purpose of the provision in the Dingley 
law. That law also provided that if any country should impose 
an export duty on pulp wood exported to the United States, 
the amount of such export duty should be added as an addi- 
tional duty to the duties imposed upon wood pulp when im- 
ported from such country. Canada did not impose an export 
duty upon pulp wood, but some provinces imposed a crown-land 
charge of 65 cents per cord upon pulp wood, with the pro- 
vision that if such pulp wood should be used in Canadian manu- 
factures 25 cents per cord of such charge should be rebated 
to the man who cut the wood. Here are two concessions which 
we made to Canada—one, that we would levy no duty on her 
saw logs; the other, that we would levy no duty upon pulp 
wood, provided she would levy no export duty upon either of 
those articles. The very consideration for which we granted 
these concessions to Canada, therefore, in large part failed. 
If, on the other hand, we could have employed the principle 
of negotiation, within certain and well-devised limits, we could 
have met successfully the evasion practiced by Canada. 

The provision drawn in this bill with reference to lumber to 
meet this situation is so broad that it might operate to a very 
great disadvantage to America, as already shown during the 
debate alrendy had here upon this portion of the bill. The 
gentleman from Michigan, with a frankness characteristic of 
him, confessed that it was an exceedingly difficult thing to so 
frame this provision as to accomplish its purpose and yet not 
go way beyond the evils it was intended to cure. In other 
words, it is very difficult to make a proposition now to another 
with conditions attached, with no agreement on the part of the 
other, which will be as desirable from the first party's stand- 
point ten years from now as an agreement between the parties 
by virtue of which both parties are bound to do something. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. LOWDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the gentleman think the objection he sug- 
gests would be met by inserting in this provision a clause to the 
effect that “other governmental regulations” which imposed a 
restriction upon our commerce might be taken into consideration 
as well as imposts or taxes? 


Mr. LOWDEN. “ Other governmental regulations” will cover 
but one kind of discrimination; that is the kind of discrimina- 
tion aimed directly and in terms at some American product. 
This kind is seldom employed. The usual method is to make a 
regulation which upon its face applies to all countries, but 
which in fact is aimed principally against some American prod- 
uct. Of course these words would not at all meet the other 
objection first pointed out, namely, that though upon the face 
of their tariff schedules they make no discrimination against 
us, it is simply because there is no minimum duty on particular 
articles. In other words, we are the principal manufacturers 
of sewing machines which go into Germany. The other great 
nations, therefore, are not interested so much in negotiating a 
minimum duty with Germany upon this article as upon others, 
and we, because of our policy, are not in a position where we 
can negotiate at all. It follows that the general duty upon 
this article is also the minimum duty, and while we are dis- 
criminated against in fact, it is that kind of a discrimination 
which can only be removed by negotiation. We must be able to 
say to Germany, “ You must give us something further in the 
way of concession than appears upon the face of your schedules 
if you wish to enter our great markets.” In other words—and 
I will be as brief as I can upon this point—making up their 
minimum duties as they do in those countries by treaties or 
conventions of one kind or another, their minimum duties are 
simply such as have been extorted from them by these other 
nations, and it is not reasonable to expect that such other 
nations will be particularly interested in the articles of which 
we are the principal exporters. And they are very clever and 
adroit. They have a great many talented experts employed in 
these ‘several governments, and they are able to contrive their 
tariff schedules so as in fact to discriminate against every- 
thing of which we are the principal producer if they wish to, 
and we can only get a fair deal in these markets by negotiation 
and by giving the executive department of the government 
something with which to negotiate. Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman always makes 
himself clear. I had recognized, as all of us had who have given 
any attention to this matter, the strength of the point he has 
made in regard to the sanitary regulations imposed by Germany, 
particularly on our meat products, and it had seemed to me 
that the situation as to them might possibly be met by the in- 
sertion of the words I read in this provision. 

Mr. LOWDEN. I have prepared an amendment which coy- 
ers that point and also goes further. It contains a provision 
that if the President of the United States finds that some 
country by any of these methods is practically barring some of 
our exports to that country, he can insist, if he sees fit, upon 
our right treatment with reference to such exports before he 
grants that country the benefit of our minimum duties. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOWDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SULZER. Does the gentleman indulge the hope that he 
will get an opportunity to offer such an amendment as he 
describes? 

Mr. LOWDEN. I hope so. 

Mr. SULZER. Well, I certainly do, too, but I am very much 
in doubt about it. 

Mr. LOWDEN. Well, I have that hope. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the gentleman from Illinois will permit, I 
will say to the gentleman from New York that Mr. Payne in 
presenting this bill expressly stated that the committee had no 
particular pride of authorship in this particular provision and 
would gladly receive suggestions of amendment from any gen- 
tleman in the House. 

Mr. SULZER. Will you vote against any rule that will shut 
out that amendment? 

Mr. SCOTT. That is not the question we are discussing now. 

Mr. LOWDEN. In view of the fact that my time is limited, 
I do not think the gentleman should take part of it in the dis- 
cussion of a rule. 

Mr. STERLING. I would like the gentleman to read the pro- 
posed amendment now, if it will not take too much of the gen- 
tleman’s time. 

Mr. LOWDEN. I shall be glad to comply with the gentle- 
man’s request. The amendment proposes to strike out the last 
paragraph of section 4 of the bill and substitute therefor the 
following: 

Whenever on or after sixty days from the passage of this act it 
shall appear to the satisfaction of the President that any country, 
province, 1 or colony is discriminating against any article 
exported from the United States, or any territory belonging thereto, 
—.— growin or product in whole or in part of the soil or industry of 


nited States, or any territory belonging thereto, through the 


operation of duties, imposts, excises, taxes, or other restrictive meas- 


ures; or that any country, province, dependency, cz colony is, in eff 
unfairly excluding, by any 
from the United Sta 


any means, any article of commerce 


expor 
„ or any territory belenging thereto, he shall 
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have the pra and it shall be his duty to suspend, by proclamation to 
that effect, the imposition and collection of the rate of duties provided 
for in sections one and two of this act, on such articles so exported 
to the United States from such country, province, dependency, or colony, 
and in such case and during such suspension there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid upon such articles so imported into the United 
States, or any territory belonging thereto, the growth or product of 
the soil or industry of such country, province, dependency, or colony 
maintaining such restrictions, the rates of duty prescribed in section 
three of this act. Provided, however, That these provisions for addi- 
tional duties shall not apply to the cases where the preferential duties 
to other countries are those which are given by a province, dependency, 
or colony to the mother country only. 

Section 3, referred to, in the Payne bill, enumerates the maxi- 
mum duties. I have no doubt but that this amendment can be 
improved; but something like it must be adopted, in my judg- 
ment, if we are going really to make this maximum and mini- 
mum tariff of ours accomplish what is intended. I would rather 
see section 3 of the Dingley law incorporated in the Payne bill 
and greatly enlarged. If I had my way about it, instead of 
authorizing the President to make concessions upon the limited 
number of articles therein named, such as argols, wines, bran- 
dies, statuary, and paintings, I would include in that section all 
of the schedules upon which we have provided a maximum and 
minimum tariff. I would place all of these minimum duties in 
the hands of the President with authority to employ them in 
negotiation with foreign countries for concessions in favor of 
American products. In my judgment, this would be a more 
practical and effective way of obtaining real reciprocity with 
foreign nations. I realize, however, that this would be a wide 
departure from the bill as reported, and for that reason, if for 
no other, it may be considered impracticable. I would, there- 
fore, be satisfied with an amendment along the lines of the one 
I bave just submitted. Some power must be placed in the 
hands of the executive department of this Government to ne- 
gotiate to the end that we may get a fair return for the con- 
cessions which we propose to make by virtue of our minimum 
duties. 

The Payne bill contains but one method by which reciprocal con- 
cessions can be granted or gained by this country in its relations 
with any other country. That method is to apply higher rates 
of duty upon imports of most of the articles upon the dutiable 
list, to those countries which do not within sixty days after the 
enactment of this bill into law, grant to the United States in 
return their minimum duties. There is no possible way under 
this bill by which any duty of a foreign government, no matter 
how high it is, and no matter though it be aimed directly against 
this country, can be complained of in any way, provided only 
such foreign country does not grant a lower rate of duty upon 
such article to some other country than ourselves. There is no 
way under this bill by which we can prevent any foreign country 
from imposing vexatious and injurious, sanitary, or other domes- 
tic regulations, which, in effect, amount to a prohibitive dis- 
crimination as against the products of this country compared 
with like products of other countries. In either of these cases 
such foreign country would receive the full benefits of our 
minimum schedules and we would receive nothing in return. 
When this bill becomes a law, unless section four of the bill be 
changed, we will have set in motion the experts of almost every 
foreign country to devise means and methods by which their 
countries may, by domestic regulations, put a handicap upon all 
our exports, and we shall be powerless to prevent. And when 
we complain and threaten to impose our maximum rates upon 
their exports they can point to this provision of the law and we 
must be content. 

The Payne bill seeks to create a mechanism which shall 
automatically take the place of negotiation. Negotiation with 
the human element left out inevitably will fail of results. The 
most perfect law can not dispense with human agencies in fixing 
relations between this country and the other countries of the 
world. This is often called, and with reason, a material age. 
The marvelous machinery of peace and war startle the world. 
It is true, though, that in the midst of the material triumphs of 
man’s genius there is still need for man. The life of the last 
tariff bill was twelve years. It is to be hoped that the one we 
are framing now will endure at least as long. No automatic 
device can be devised by the wisest men to-day which will be 
able to secure for us our rights in foreign markets a decade off 
without the intervention of man. We can not meet successfully 
by a fixed and rigid law a competition with the world, where 
clever and resourceful men play a part. 

Negotiation resulting in trade agreements is the very purpose 
of any dual system of tariff. Under this bill without amend- 
ment we can hope for no new market, and we will do well to 
retain that which we already have. 

We must, through reciprocal agreements, extend our market 
for many of our most important manufactures, For want of 
these agreements some of these industries are now planning 


plants in other countries of the world to supply the foreign 
demand. This means a great loss to American labor and 
American industry. 

Mr. GARRETT. Let me ask the gentleman a question, if I 
may. 

Mr. LOWDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does not this maximum feature of this 
bill throw the revenue feature of that tariff law into the realm 
of speculation? 

Mr. LOWDEN. No; I do not think so, practically, for this 
reason: When this law goes into effect, if it does go into 
effect, Great Britain, of course, at once will have the benefit 
of our lowest duties on every article of theirs which enters 
our ports. The other countries of Europe, Germany, and 
France, and the other continental countries, can not afford to give 
up this great market to Great Britain, and which it would have 
to do if it did not come to reasonable terms with reference to 
what they were going to do reciprocally. In other words, I 
do not believe for a moment that those countries would permit 
Great Britain to come in here and have the tremendous adyan- 
tage which she would have by virtue of her enjoying lower 
duties as compared with the rest of Europe. I recognize very 
well that this is a very pertinent question, and I have given it 
the best consideration that I could, and have reached, as a 
practical question, that conclusion upon it. 

Mr. GARRETT. The minimum feature of this bill is con- 
structed upon the principle of the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad, and a reasonable profit to Ameri- 
can industries, as I understand. The minimum feature is that. 
The protection and the reyenue promise in your platform is in 
the minimum feature of the bill? 

Mr. LOWDEN. Yes. a 

Mr. GARRETT, The maximum feature is merely a trade 
war feature? 

Mr. LOWDEN. I would prefer the phrase “the trade 
feature ” in analogy to what the countries of Europe are doing, 
and coming as a necessity because of that, as it seems to me. 
In other words, when we adopt the principle of the maximum 
and minimum tariff, unless we are prepared to meet the situa- 
tion which their development of those things has created 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman understands that I did not 
suggest that it puts the protection into the realm of speculation, 
I did not suggest that as to the maximum feature. I merely 
stated that it does put the revenue into the realm of uncertainty. 

Mr. LOWDEN. Yes, except, as I say, I think practically 
before the sixty days had expired every nation of Europe would 
have come to some terms with us, and much better terms with 
us than they would in the absence of that provision, and there- 
fore receive the benefit of our minimum duties. 

Mr. GARRETT. Now, upon that point, is the gentleman 
advised of the situation of foreign governments sufliciently to 
pato chet they can under their agreements do that within sixty 

ys? 

Mr. LOWDEN. Oh, they have no agreement whatsoever that 
would prevent them doing it, because of their construction of 
the “favored nation” clause in treaties. For instance, under 
the system which obtains in Germany, we will say, because I 
think Germany has developed this idea to a higher state of per- 
fection than any other continental country, suppose they gave 
us a lower duty upon our meat exports, if you please. That 
would simply go into effect with every other country with which 
they had a treaty ipso facto. That is their construction. That 
makes the minimum tariff. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HILL. If the gentleman can be granted half a minute, I 
would like to make a statement. The gentleman said that the 
maximum and minimum feature here was based substantially 
on the practice of foreign nations. I wish to say that if he will 
examine the maximum and minimum of the countries of Europe 
he will find that the difference between the maximum and mini- 
mum is far, far beyond what the maximum and minimum is in 
this country. 

Mr. LOWDEN. I want to say in answer to the gentleman 
that that is particularly true in the new tariff that France is 
framing now, and for that reason I am of the opinion that the 
difference between the maximum and minimum in our schedules, 
we will find, is less than it should be. 

I hope that means will be found to lower the minimum duties 
proposed in this bill upon several important items, to the end 
that the differences between the maximum and minimum tariff 
may be greater. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be allowed to proceed for ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. It may prevent some other gentleman 
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from being heard this evening. 
tion the gentleman may proceed. 

Mr. LOWDEN. I greatly appreciate this courtesy, and I will 
be as brief as possible. I want to call attention to this: The 
greatest industry of the Mississippi Valley is the meat. produc- 
tion of that section of the country. We have been trying in 
every way we could to get our beef animals into Germany and 
the other continental markets on the hoof just as we do in 
Great Britain. And if we could accomplish this, and it can 
only be done, in my judgment, through this method that I have 
outlined, we would be doing the greatest service to one of the 
great industries of this country that could be accomplished. 
Now, I happen to know, as well as one can know such a thing, 
that when Germany believed we were going to have a reci- 
procity agreement with her she was already considering, with 
the probabilities altogether in our favor, the construction of 
abattoirs and a complete equipment for receiving, just as Great 
Britain does, our live stock on the hoof. 

It is estimated by excellent authorities, Mr. Chairman, that 
the price of the best live beef cattle in the great markets of 
the West is a dollar and fifty cents greater per hundredweight 
beeause of the presence in those markets of independent buyers 
who purchase for export upon the hoof to Great Britain. I do 
not know whether this estimate is accurate or not, but anyone 
who reads the reports of sales in any of those markets knows 
that this competition materially increases the value of all the 
-cattle produced in this country. 

The country is much interested at the present time in the 
conservation of our natural resources. Anyone who knows 
anything about agriculture knows that any policy which will 
encourage the raising and feeding of cattle upon our farms, 
means the conservation of our soil for generations yet unborn. 
The Mississippi Valley must furnish a large part of the world’s 
supply of food. But the Mississippi Valley will go the way of 
the world and be dotted with abandoned farms, if our policies 
are such as to make the sale of hay and oats and corn more 
profitable than the natural finished product of the farm in the 
form of the production of meat. 

This bill is based upon the Republic’ doctrine of protection 
to American industries. No protective tariff measure is per- 
fect that does not consider the markets abroad for our ever 
increasing surplus. To increase these markets we must aim, 
so far as possible, to trade with those nations which trade with 
us. This policy can be advanced only by reciprocal trade ar- 
rangements, and reciprecal trade arrangements are not auto- 
matic, even though our law declares they should be such. 
Reciprocal trade agreements are possible only if somebody be 
authorized to negotiate them. They will not make themselves. 

McKinley said in his Buffalo speech: 

What we produce beyond our domestic consumption must have a 
vent abroad. The excess must be relieved th a fore outlet, 
and we should sell everywhere we can and buy wherever the buying 
will enlarge our sales and productions, and thereby make a greater 
demand for home labor. 

But how shall we “buy wherever buying will enlarge our 
sales and productions,” except by trade agreements in which 
we grant concessions to those who favor us. Can we afford to 
say to the nations of the world, “ Withhold from us lower 
duties upon the things which we principally produce, put into 
effect all the sanitary regulations you please aimed at the 
products of our factory and farm; it will hurt you not, and 
provided only you give to us the lowest duties you extend to 
other nations, even though such lowest duties do not apply to a 
single one of America’s leading products, your exports will be 
received and paid for by us upon the same terms we extend to 
that nation which receives American products upon the best 
and most favorable and most generous terms?” And yet, that 
is what we shall do unless we authorize some one to enter into 
negotiations with foreign countries, empowered to exact re- 
ciproeal concessions in good faith if these countries would 
enter our great markets upon equal terms with our best friends. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that unless we amend section 4 of 
the Payne bill we will have adopted the dual tariff system with 
the vitalizing element entirely left out. 

I will not trespass further upon your time, and thank you 
very much. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, I will not begin my remarks in 
the manner I had intended since hearing the splendid speech of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Lowpen]. I can not see how 
the gentleman or any of you Republicans can consistently advo- 
eate the extension of our foreign markets, since you have, for 
forty years, in justification of protection, preached American 
markets for American products alone. By this wall, built from 
the stones of avarice, you have barred to. our commerce the doors 
of the richest markets of the world and sent to the bottom of 
the sea a merchant marine that once was the glory of the 


However, if there is no objec- 


Nation. Your half-hearted contentions in this regard, coming at 
this late hour, are a travesty upon truth—not in keeping with the 


righteousness of your past lives. [Applause.] 

The maximum and minimum provisions of this bill are a 
fraud upon the Nation, and reflect but little credit on the intelli- 
gence of the committee that framed them. Having already 
erected a tariff wall so high against all nations as to completely 
patalyze the foreign commerce of the country, it is now pro- 
posed to coerce them by erecting this wall 20 per cent higher. 
You say to the foreigner that unless he gives us the most 
favored-trade benefits of his country you will make him pay 
20 per cent more than other nations to get into this market. 
He is now taxed out, but you propose to bring him in by in- 
creasing the tax. Such reasoning is not creditable to the brains 
of a donkey. [Applause.] 

I am in full accord with my friend Mr. Loworx, that if pro- 
tection is to be saddled upon us for another decade, the Execu- 
tive or some authority should have the power, by reciprocity 
treaties or otherwise, to relax its death-dealing effect on our 
foreign commerce whieh is so much needed for the consumption 
of our ever-increasing surplus. For this principle stood Mr. 
Blaine, Mr. McKinley, and all great Republicans, who are now 
dead. Their great brains were broad enough to look beyond 
the range of their own dingy workshops and smoky villages 
and compass the rights of all the people in all the sections. 
[Applause.] 

There was a time when our foreign commerce, measured by 
the wealth of the Nation at that time, was greatly in excess of 
what it is to-day. The Stars and Stripes floated at the mast- 
head of our merchant ships in every port and upon every sea. 
This was when a Democratic tariff was the fiscal law of the 
land, when Robert J. Walker, our greatest Secretary of the 
Treasury, controlled the Nation’s finances. It is true we have 
merchant ships to-day, but, like a herd of lazy swine hanging 
around its master’s crib, they are hovering about our coast 
catching the rich crumbs falling from the table of protection. 
They are made and controlled by the shipbuilders and shipping 
trusts and are protected by the outrageous laws that no foreign 
ship can engage in our coastwise trade and no American citizen 
can fiy the American flag at the head of any vessel not con- 
structed by the trust. Thus it is that we find our foreign com- 
merce destroyed and our whole shipping industry crippled by 
the unwise and indefensible policy of protection. 

To my Republican friends let me say that I like many of 
you. You are the jolliest and most affable set of mercenary 
fellows that it has ever been my pleasure to know; and if you 
were as honest as you are gentle-hearted, you would take the 
wholesome advice of my friend Mr. Lowpzx and insert a pro- 
vision in this bill authorizing the President to suspend the 
provision of the outrageous 46 per cent tax against every pro- 
spective foreign market we have. Give him the right to grant 
the millions of South America and the Orient the same tariff 
concessions and benefits granted them by European nations. I 
know that many of the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee pose before the world as great men, and this 


doubtless may be true; but in framing this bill they must have 


had a slight attack of paresis. 

By what process of reasoning can you justify levying the 
same tariff rate against the unskilled, half-witted hybrid of 
South America as you do against the skilled artisan of Europe? 
One has been educated in all the arts of European mechanism, 
while the other is so untutored as to be unable to make a decent- 
looking plow stock. There may be some sense in saying that 
the lace maker of Germany shall not compete with us, but there 
is none in extending this embargo against the half-blood pigmies 
of Pern. Can any of you explain such an idiotic policy as this? 
Do you not know, and does the world not know, that our in- 
dustries need no protection against South America, the Orient, 
Africa, or the South Sea Islands? Im that sphere alone is to 
be found over a billion people just coming into the light of 
civilization, and who are to-day the greatest consumers of Euro- 
pean products, European nations have waged bloody wars, are 
building powerful navies, and the blood of Russia still stains 
the walls of Port Arthur, shed in the fiercest contest of the 
century, in order that she might maintain her commercial 
prestige in the Orient. 

While other nations are exhausting their vital energies to 
secure these rich markets, we, who have everything to sell and 
nothing to buy, at the behest of unrequited greed, are in the 
act of striking a crushing blow to our own commercial prestige. 
Europe will ridicule the idiocy of our statesmanship and wax 
powerful and strong by dumping into her own coffers that 
immeasurable wealth that should be ours. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, many of us believed that when this bill was 
brought into the House it would contain provisions liberalizing 
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our trade policies with other nations that offered such inex- 
haustibly rich markets for the consumption of our southern 
cotton. But we are sadly disappointed in this. Even the 
paltry provisions in the former tariff bills providing for partial 
tariff concessions for commercial benefits have all been left out 
of this measure. It seems that the only thought that inspired 
the Ways and Means Committee was for the enrichment of 
New England at the expense of other sections. Our foreign 
markets were forgotten, the rights of the laboring man were 
outraged, the farmers were ignored, and 80,000,000 of consumers 
robbed. This is the spirit in which the schedules of this bill 
were written. The trusts dictated; the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee wrote. 

In our commerce with all South America and all Asia, the 
balance of trade has been increasing against the United States 
since the Republican party came in power. In 1866, with all 
Asia, it was against us only $14,700,975, while in 1907 it was 
$119,771,763. In 1866, with all South America, it was against 
us only $14,420,550, while in 1907 it was $78,008,963. In both, 
the annual balance amounts to more than $200,000,000, This 
enormous sum, which is annually increasing, must be settled 
with our gold and silver, when it ought to be with cotton goods. 
Almost the entire trade of these two hemispheres should be 
ours by virtue of our natural and political advantages, and 
would be but for the hidebound statesmanship of the party in 
power. 

While we have been gradually losing the riches of the trade 
of these two great sections of the world, England and Germany 
have been busily engaged appropriating these markets to them- 
selves. While the annual balance of trade has been steadily 
increasing against us, it has been growing rapidly in favor of 
these nations, until it now amounts to hundreds of millions 
of dollars. This fact illustrates the difference in the puny 
statesmanship of the Republican party and that of Gladstone 
and Bismarck. They both believed that their respective coun- 
tries had an interest in every market of every nation, and to 
this end they shaped their policies. They were adding empires 
to their trade zone while we were warring over tariff schedules 
to protect hides and peanuts. Would to God that there could 
be born in this country a Gladstone! 

My Republican friends, I believe in a tariff for revenue only, 
so adjusted as to bear lightly upon the necessaries of life and 
so arranged as to give us equal trade opportunities with all 
the nations of the world; but you believe in a tariff for the sole 
purpose of robbery, so adjusted as to bear lightly upon the 
trusts and Impoverish the consumer, and so arranged as to herd 
the American people within the narrow walls of the Nation, in 
order to facilitate your opportunities to more effectually rob 
them. Your whole political philosophy is contained in one 
word—“ greed.” Professing to be the followers of Henry Clay, 
your debauchery of his pet principle is enough to make his 
spirit weep. He stood for aid to our industries while strug- 
gling in infancy and poverty; you stand for subsidies to giant 
corporations strong enough to throttle the Nation. He never 
dreamed that the ideal of his greatness would ever be prosti- 
tuted into an incubator for the propagation of trusts, nor that 
the descendants of the great people he loved so well would have 
to pluck such bitter fruit from the tree he planted. 

In 1906 we exported $43,000,000 of cotton goods, England 
$483,000,000, and Germany about $97,000,000. Eighty per cent 
of the cotton from which these goods were made by England 
and Germany was grown in the United States and exported as 
raw material. 

In 1850, England, with 60,000,000 people, consumed less than 
1,000,000 bales of American cotton. In 1908 she took prac- 
tically one-third of our entire cotton crop of 13,600,000 bales, 
when she now has only 43,000,000 people. Now, why is this 
true? It is simply because fifty years ago she abandoned the 
very policy that is now isolating us from the world and opened 
her doors to the commerce of all nations, and to-day there is 
not a seaport in which her commercial flag can not be seen. 
As I once before stated on this floor, she sold, in 1906, 25,000,000 
yards of cotton goods to our next-door neighbor, Mexico, while 
we sold only 2,500,000 yards. The cotton from which she made 
these goods was purchased in Galveston, carried 4,000 miles 
across the sea, manufactured into fabrics, brought back, and 
bartered off for the rich raw materials of our southern repub- 
lics. While England was doing this, our cotton factories, the 
smoke from which could almost be seen from the Mexican 
border, were going into bankruptcy by the hundreds. I do not 
know of any manufacturing enterprise in the South that has 
suffered more during the recent panic than have the cotton 
factories, While English and German mills were running day 
and night to fill their orders in foreign countries we had 
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$30,000,000 of that class of goods produced in this country for 
which we could not find a market. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why did you not change the class of goods? 

Mr. BYRD. Being barred from the markets, we had no 
knowledge of the class wanted. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
You say your people manufactured more cotton goods than there 
was a market for. You did not have knowledge enough to make 
ne kind that could be marketed. Do you wonder that you 

alled? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; I do. We should be provided with a for- 
eign market, since we have none at home. On this floor five 
years ago I made a speech advocating the policy of sending 
agents abroad to find out the exact kind of cloth that suited the 
foreign market in every quarter of the globe; and, if I mistake 
not, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] was one of the 
Members who voted against the proposition. However, we got 
the measure through; and it has proved to be of incalculable 
benefit to the cotton industry of the South. I have two reports 
from these special agents, a part of which I intend to print in 
my remarks, that show the marvelous opportunity for the ex- 
tension of our cotton trade in India, China, South America, and 
other parts of the globe. Sending special agents abroad has now 
become a fixed policy of the Government, but their efforts must 
be supplemented by a liberal foreign-trade policy before much 
good will come. 

Mr. HILI. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman- 
a question for information, not with any idea of political feeling 
or anything of that kind. I have understood that generally cot- 
ton factories down through from Washington, say, to New Or- 
leans, show every evidence of prosperity and, as I understand it, 
have generally for the past ten years declared very large divi- 
dends, much larger than in New England. How does that dif- 
ference exist in Texas from what is true of Georgia and North 
Carolina? 

Mr. BYRD. I can not understand, unless it is because they 
do not manufacture the kind of goods protected by the graft 
under the schedules of this bill. [Laughter.] Just such men 
as the gentleman and his committee fix the schedule so as to 
rob the people on what they make, and let the kind we make go 
to hades, if you will excuse the expression. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANDLER. As a matter of fact, the cotton mills in Mis- 
sissippi have not declared a dividend. 

Mr. BYRD. Of course not; many of them have been shut 
down for two years, and for some receivers have been appointed. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, I refer to the time from 1900 to 1907. 

Mr. BYRD. They never made much at any time. Would 
make the goods, but could not sell them. They had no market 
at home and those of the world were closed against them. 

Mr. WEISSE. What about the tax on hides? 

Mr. BYRD. Do not speak of hides now. Will refer to that 
later. 

I will here insert in the Recorp a few extracts from the re- 
ports of these special agents, which I think ought to be a thorn 
to prick your contracted souls. Mr. Whitham, in his report filed 
in 1907, says, in reference to England and her cotton industry : 

A territory measuring 121,000 square miles, which is less than the 
area of New Mexico, and supporting 43,660,000 people, is our greatest 
competitor for the cotton-goods markets of the nonmanufacturin 
world. Such is the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


The forelgn trade of the Kingdom for 1905 and 1906 shows the fol- 
lowing remarkable aggregate : 


1905. 1906. 
a DAT pee aie es we re gery pl $2,749,679 ,426 | $2,058,289, 385 
oe EAE A RES NRE ENT 1.083,58, 48 2,241, 888, 600 


Of the enormous value of exports in 1905, 81.310,00, 000 was made 
up of manufactures. The American cotton trade hardly comprehends 
the fact that cotton manufactures form more than one-third of this 
vast outgo of manufactured articles. In truth the most important 
trade in the world, as well as the largest, is that of cotton and cotton 
products, and there is not a doubt that if the makers and distributers 
of cotton in this country had even a fairly accurate conception 
of the large extent of this foreign trade they would take the necessary 
steps to secure a fair share of it. 


EXPANDING AMERICAN EXPORT TRADE. 


The mill man or merchant whose horizon is contracted will doubtless 
think that the present period of great demand and satisfactory pros- 
perity in the American home trade is an unpropitious time to bother 
about trade abroad, seeing that we can not for the present easily supply 
our home requirements. ‘Taking a view of the barometric record of our 
industry covering a decade or so, the close observer can arrive at no 
other conclusion than that such an attitude is shortsighted. We rank 
low as exporters of cotton goods when compared with five or six of our 
competitors and leaders; therefore we can not claim to have much 
knowledge of the general conditions of the business outside of our own 
country. In any search we make for success in this stimulation of 
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export growth we can only be guided by the lamp of experience, and 
where we have none of our own we must perforce borrow our neigh- 
bor's light. It Is certain that the existing and hitherto unheard-of 
ee which the cotton trade is indisputably enjoying will not last 
‘orever, and when the next period of depression arrives we shall be 
anxious for substantial foreign connections. It is but common pru- 
dence that we should take every possible measure to forestall adversity. 

Americans have an undesirable reputation abroad as “dumpers” of 
surplus stocks whenever their warehouses are overflowing. This is 
unfortunately a handicap when permanent connections are sought. 
No amount of academic discussion will sell our goods in new markets, 
nor enable us to compete successfully with rivals. We must first 
determine the degree of our competitive efficiency, and if we fall short 
in any particular look for a remedy to correct the fault. Examining 
the latest statistics available, those for the calendar year 1906 uncover 
a comparison not a little disquieting. 


COMPARISON OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN EXPORTS. 


Great Britain exports every year over 6,000,000,000 yards of cotton 
cloth, or more than our American mills produce. Nor does a compari- 
son of values afford us my greater cause for self-congratulation. 
During the calendar year 1906 Great Britain exported cotton manu- 
factures to the value of $484,000,000. The United States during the 
same period sent out only $43,000,000 worth. In that year our trade 
decreased over $13,000,000, while English trade increased $37,000,000. 

Again he says: 

England sends to India over 2,500,000,000 yards of cloth a year, as 
against less than 1,000,000,000 yards to all other oriental countries 
combined. Many statesmen and leaders of public opinion and thought 
in England predict that sooner or later a commercial empire union will 
be established between the United Kingdom and her colonies and de- 

ndencies, and with it a tarif barrier against the products of the 

nited States and those of every other foreign cotton manufacturing 
country. Therefore this is the time for United States manufacturers to 
establish a foreign market for their goods which will not be easily 
shaken from its foundation. 


IMPORTS OF LATIN AMERICA, 


Coming nearer home, and comparing the British sales to the republics 
to the south of us on this hemisphere and the islands of the West Indies 
with our shipments to those countries, it is found that 1906 witnessed 
a greater trade in cotton goods between those countries and Great 
Britain than the total American shipments to the entire world. The 
official records show that cotton cloth shipped by England to the coun- 
tries south of the United States in 1906 amounted to 755,000,000 yards, 
while American shipments during this period to the same countries 
were 136,000,000 yards. The total United States exports of cotton goods 
in 1906 were 511,000,000 yards. 

Looking further, Mexico, connected with the States by, adequate and 
excellent railroad and steamship facilities, took 25,500,000 yards from 
England during 1906, and only 2,500,090 yards from the United States. 
Cuba, which has given us a substantial tariff preference, bought from 
this 3 in 1906 only 16,000.000 yards, taking during the same 
period nearly 59,000,000 yards from Great Britain. 

* * + y 
GROWTH OF COLNE AND NELSON, 


Colne, with 25,000 population, and Nelson are two Lancashire towns 
which have grown amazingly in the last two decades. Forty years 
ago Nelson, or Marsden, as it was then named, was little more than a 
crossroads settiement. Now it is a municipality of no mean im- 
portance, with a population of 88,000, and one of the most a; S- 
gively industrial towns in the textile manufacturing districts. Nelson 
has no parallel in either Lancashire or Yorkshire in so far as its almost 
magical progress goes. Instead of a handful of people eking out an un- 
certain living, there has been built up an industrial community working 
under conditions which continue to command the admiration of every 
student of industrial evolution in the United Kingdom. The increase, 
Indeed its very existence, is due to the growth of weaving sheds and 
“loom and power” establishments. Here is the center of England's 
colored-goods industry, and this branch of the trade also has a recog- 
nized standard list for weaving colored goods, differing from the list 
for gray and fancy fabrics provided for in the uniform list, so called. 

s * > * 0 . . 


AMAZING GROWTH OF LANCASHIRE’S COTTON INDUSTRY. 


The recent erection of new cotton mills in Lancashire has been 
without parallel in industrial history. In order to emphasize the mar- 
velous extension in the productive he Saag of the eashire zone, 
it may be pointed out that the number of spinning spindles added 
within the past three or four years in the district of which Manchester 
is the distributing center and Liverpool the cotton-buying headquarters 
exceeds 10,000, with 8 enough new looms to take the 
increased yarn output. This development is all the more astounding 
when it can be truthfully said that this English growth is greater 
than the total number of spindles operated in either Germany, India, 
Russia, France, or any other country in the world except the United 
States, and that the total spindleage of our Southern States does not 
reach the growth in Lancashire since 1900. And no end seems to be 
in sight, for new mills are projected almost every week. Some halt 
in the movement is evident, but this is only due to the fact that cotton- 
machinery makers have their output sold so far ahead that it is im- 

ible to obtain deliveries for new mills for a year or more to come. 
Nor have other manufacturing countries been at a standstill. Con- 
tinental Europe and Japan and India have been abnormally active in 
mill building. All this should be looked upon with satisfaction, by the 
American cotton grower at least, for it is reasonably certain that the 
demand for some years to come will be such as to insure him a fair 
return for his crop. It is estimated that when all the new spindles 


in Engiand are turning they will consume some 700, additional 

bales of cotton annually. Comparisons are generally illuminating. 

While England has added 10,000,000 spindles in a few yea ai 5 
n 


learned from an American N N that the gain in the 
States in spindleage from 1904 to the end of 1906 was only 2,022,981; 
in this number it is inferred that twister spindles were included, and 
these are nonproducers. 
* * . * * * * 
INCREASED COTTON SUPPLY NEEDED TO MEET DEMAND. 

It has been estimated that prior to the bese unprecedented. boom 
in British cotton-mill building the normal Increase In the world's con- 
sumption of cotton was bd gg wed 400,000 bales annually. If we 
add to this even a part of the abnormally increased British and other 
requirements, we get at least 1,500,000 more bales needed each crop 


year than the spindles could previously consume. Counting for each 
acre pleated to cotton an acre utilized in crop rotation, growing feed 
for stock and work animals, as well as vegetables and corn for the 
farm hands, and not forgetting the proportion of land in each con- 
siderable tract unsuitable from one reason or another for cotton growing, 
this means that somewhere, either in the American cotton belt or else- 
where, an increased domain of 6,500,000 acres will have to be brought 
under the sway of “ King Cotton.” 

The rapid increase in the number of new spinning spindles installed 
in Lancashire has been emphasized, but the growth of the weaving 
branch of the industry must not be overlooked. eats 7+ oped therein 
have about kept pace with the growth in spinning. ithout giving 
the details of the total number of new looms started within the two 
years just ended, it may be said that in that period the East Lancashire 
weaving centers made the following additions: Blackburn, 9,260 looms; 
Colne, 3,500; Nelson, 2,500; Preston, 4,500; and Burnley, 6, 

I want to call your attention to an excerpt from the report 
filed in 1908 by Mr. W. A. Graham Clark, one of these special 
cotton agents, as to the cotton-manufacturing industry of Ger- 
many. He says: 


Raw cotton is the largest single import of Germany, and manufac- 
tured cotton the largest export. In 1907 the imports of raw cotton 
amounted to 933,938,168 pounds, valued at $113,391,530, and the ex- 

rts of cotton manufactures amounted to 151,916,167 pounds, valued at 
97,002,136. The average value of the cotton imported was 12.14 cents 
per pound, and the average value of the manufactured product was 63.84 
cents per pound, 

It will be seen by these startling figures that Germany gets 
five times as much for our cotton as she pays for it; and if this 
statement is true with Germany, it is quite likely true with all 
nations that import it. In 1907 we exported raw cotton to the 
extent of $450,000,000, and, according to this statement of Mr. 
Clark, it was manufactured into finished fabrics worth 
$2,250,000,000, giving a profit to the foreigners of $1,800,000,000. 
What an appalling loss to the Nation. This vast sum would 
construct six Panama Canals, pay the national debt, and, if con- 
verted into a chain of silver dollars, it would be more than 28,000 
miles long. It would require 1,800 freight cars and 90 locomo- 
tives to move it. Also, it would give employment to 5,000,000 
laborers to manufacture this cotton at home. 

But suppose Mr. Clark is too high in the profits made by 
the German manufacturers by one-half. Then we have a stream 
of gold amounting to $900,000,000 annually flowing from this 
country to swell the riches of the foreigner. Now, why is this 
true? Is it because we can not make cotton goods here in the 
same manner they are made in England and Germany? Nay, 
not so. The same report shows that we have every facility 
for competing with the world in this regard. Is it because we 
have no money with which to build cotton factories? Not so. 
Hundreds of millions of our surplus capital is annually seeking 
doubtful investments in railroad and mineral enterprises in the 
Philippines, South America, and other places where it is liable 
to be lost in the vortex of a reyolution at any time. Why, 
then, does not this capital seek investments in cotton factories? 
The inevitable answer is that we are now making a sufficiency 
for our home consumption and have no markets in which to 
sell more. We have supinely submitted to the destruction of 
our foreign markets in order to foster a few hothouse indus- 
tries along the New England coast. For forty years we have 
been sowing to the wind and are now reaping the whirlwind. 
[Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, your statesmen pretend to claim that we 
ean haye high protection and liberal foreign markets at the 
same time. This can not be. The two propositions are totally 
inconsistent. We have been driven out of the South American 
and Asiatic markets by England, because she has thrown her 
doors wide open to their commerce. She stands willing and 
ready at all times to exchange her manufactured products for 
the rich raw material, without exacting one penny of tribute. 
We say to the same people that if you bring your products to 
exchange for ours, you must first pay from 50 to 150 per cent 
of their value to get them into this country. You must pay us 
15 per cent on your hides, 30 per cent on your tea, and more 
than 50 per cent on your wool; $30 each on your horses, $3 
each on your cattle, and so on; and the result is that England 
gets the trade and we get left. We first rob them, then seek 
their trade afterwards. 

A nation can no more thrive and prosper by living unto itself 
than can an individual. We can not prosper by being shut up 
in a shell robbing each other. We are like fish in a pond. You 
are the big fish and we are the minnows. You are swallowing 
us at the rate of a “sucker” a moment. Some day when you 
have embellied all of us, you will begin on each other, and the 
climax will come by trying to swallow yourselves. [Applause.] 

You people of New England never earned but a few honest 
dollars in your lives. You scarcely emerge from your swad- 
dling clothes before you come to Congress and beg for the right 
to rob the American people. Your dishonesty is proverbial 
throughout the Nation. The West grows corn, the South cotton, 
New England rocks, weeds, and grafters. [Applause.] 
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I want to say to you, my Republican friends, that if you in- 
sist upon the policy outlined in this bill, what need will we 


have for the Panama Canal? The commerce of every country 
to which it leads is rapidly passing from us, as I have shown 
you, and before its completion we will have been entirely driven 
out of these markets by England, Germany, and other European 
countries. The construction of this great interoceanic waterway 
is wholly inconsistent with the doctrine of protection. Many of 
us believed that when the Nation entered upon this stupendous 
enterprise it was to be the beginning of the end of protective 
policies. Let me here warn you that you might as well cast 
the $300,000,000 necessary for its completion into the bottom 
of the sea as to build it, if the policy outlined in the Payne bill 
is to become a fixed policy of the Nation. If this bill is passed, 
we should give back the territory stolen from Colombia, lose the 
vast amount we have already expended, and abandon the whole 
enterprise. The only purpose it will subserve will be to furnish 
our European rivals with a more direct route to the markets of 
the Pacific Ocean. We have practically no markets now in any 
of the countries to which it leads, will have less when it is com- 
pleted, and if we had the commerce we have no merchant ships 
in which to send our products abroad. It is anomalous, indeed, 
that a Republican can not be found with a mind broad enough 
to conceive the truth of this proposition. You are too busily 
engaged grabbing the pelf from the present to look for the 
riches of the future. Your vision is too narrow to look beyond 
the curves of the dollar mark within your present grasp. May 
the Lord forgive you, for these evils have destroyed the last 
tinge of virtue in your souls, . 

Sirs, you boast of your superior worth, your superb courage, 
and your transcendent intelligence; yet you are as cowardly as 
the fawning ape when it comes to trade competition with the 
most degenerate class of the human race. If you were to start 
a toothpick factory, you would run to Washington and ask 
protection, not only against the competition of the skilled labor 
of Europe, but also against the breech-clothed natives of the 
Sandwich Islands. We have heard you invoke the wrath of 
Heaven upon the paternalistic theories of the socialist and 
Populist, and yet you well know that the wildest theory ever 
advanced by either is not comparable to the doctrine of protec- 
tion when it comes to avaricious paternalism. You depend on 
the Government for eyerything; believe its chief end is to 
subsidize the Republican party; and to this end you have 
squandered every dollar in the Treasury, and are now begging 
for the renewal of your license to rob the private citizen of the 
few dollars escaping your larceny of the past. 

But will there ever come a change? What can be gained by 
any such contracted statesmanship as now controls the Nation? 
Will this abortive clause, known as the “ maximum and minimum 
tariff,” bring back a single market we have lost? Will it not 
tend to alienate them more than ever before? As before stated, 
the balance of trade against us is rapidly increasing in two of 
the great hemispheres of the world. They sell us millions of 
dollars’ worth of raw products, such as coffee, tea, hides, rubber, 
and other products that are indispensable. They know that we 
are bound to have them. They force us to pay them with gold, 
and do not in return grant us any privileges. ‘This is because 
we have never treated them in a spirit of commercial fairness. 

We have taxed them as we would our most powerful commer- 
cial enemies of Europe. Every tariff and other obstruction 
between the United States and these countries should be abol- 
ished at once. Our navigation laws should be repealed, so as 
to drive our ships away from the native coasts and engage, like 
other nations, in the growing trade of the world. Of course 
we will admit that protection is a good thing for those who 
make only the things consumed at home. The man who makes 
just enough cook stoves to supply the domestic market and 
can get 75 per cent protection can then add every cent of it as 
an extra profit, and will soon become a millionaire. But one pro- 
ducing three times as much cotton as he consumes, and who must 
look to an unprotected foreign market to buy it, can not hope 
for anything but poverty and ruin to overshadow him so long 
as the consumer of his product is outlawed from our market. 
If he is forced to sell in competition with the world, then he 
ought to be allowed to purchase in the same markets in which 
he is compelled to sell. The Mississippi farmer who makes two 
bales of cotton may ship one of them to his commission mer- 
chant in Liverpool with instructions to sell and invest the pro- 
ceeds in the necessaries of life, such as hats, hosiery, woolen 
clothing, and other essentials to his farm life; but when the 
goods are purchased and shipped back to Mobile, and when the 
farmer goes to get them, it will take the other bale to pay them 
out of the custom-house. [Applause.] This is protection. Is 
this just? Is it right? Can the great cotton industry of the 
South, under such conditions, ever be otherwise than poor? 


But you say that this farmer need not go to England to make 
his purchase, that protection provides him a market at home. 
This is true, but when he goes into the local market he can only 
buy as much with both bales as he can with one in England. 
When he spends one in England, the other he contributes as a 
tax to the support of the Government, but when he spends one 
here he must give the other to the trusts or manufacturer as 
tariff profit. It is all the same to him—he is robbed in either 
instance. It is only the difference in being held up by the 
minions of the law or by the highwaymen of New England. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who believe that God made 
the luxuries of the world for mankind in common—that He 
made the West to grow corn, Cuba to grow sugar, South 
America to grow tea and other products needed for the well- 
being of His creatures, and I further believe that it was a part 
of the same divine conception that gave us the great Gulf of 
Mexico, the Mississippi with her tributaries threading our great 
inland basin, intending for the same to be used for the inter- 
change and exchange of those products so essential to the life 
of man. He never intended that bread should be burned for 
fuel in one part of the globe while people starved in another. 
Every unnecessary obstruction imposed by man to prevent the 
freedom of commerce among nations is not only wrong in prin- 
ciple, but is a crime against the Almighty. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, for these and many other reasons, I believe 
the Dingley law is responsible for the fearful panie that over- 
took the Nation in 1907. It has practically destroyed the mar- 
kets for our surplus manufactured products, It is the cause of 
nine-tenths of the trusts that now infest the country and facili- 
tated the concentration of the wealth in a few hands to a 
greater extent than hitherto has been known. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will you be kind enough to illustrate the 
difference in the kind of prosperity that existed in this coun- 
try under the Wilson law and under the Dingley bill? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; the prosperity claimed under the Dingley 
bill was such as was enjoyed by every country in the world. 
Europe, Germany, and even Canada were prosperous to no less 
degree than ourselves, and it can not be contended that this 
was produced by the Dingley tariff. 

Mr. MADDEN. What about the Wilson bill period? 

Mr. BYRD. Under the Harrison administration that just 
preceded its passage, you had control of the Government and 
unloaded a horrible panic upon us. [Applause.] 

LUMBER AND THE TRUSTS. 


Mr. Chairman, the lumber schedule of the bill is as mislead- 
ing as many others. While on a certain class of rough lumber 
the tax has been reduced one-half, yet on some of the other 
grades it has been increased, and, on the whole, it would take a 
mathematician to tell whether there has been any real reduc- 
tion. 

Also, I desire to say that if there is any one paragraph of the 
bill in which I am personally interested, it is that of lumber, 
and if southern timber would be increased in the manner as- 
serted by some upon this floor, it would add many dollars to 
my small estate; but private interests should not be considered 
in deliberating on this great question. Others may stand on 
this floor and advocate the advancement of their individual 
interests, but I would not dare to do so, and I think that any 
one who would is a dangerous factor in this body. You seem 
to think that to legislate to fill your ewn private coffers should 
be the chief aim of your statesmanship. This was not always 
true with the Members that represented your section. It.is 
said that John Quincy Adams, before entering this body, sold his 
stocks and bonds of every kind that might be affected by legis- 
lation here; but you boldly proclaim the passage of laws intended 
for no other purpose than to enhance the value of your holdings 
in some trust or corporation. You have become so debauched by 
long indulgence in public plunder for private gain that you will 
dare to do with impunity that which made your boldest an- 
cestors blush. [Applause.] 

I am a Democrat, and believe in equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunities to all men; that protection is wrong in principle, 
whether it be for the industries of New England or those of 
Mississippi. Our party has declared against the principle in 
every platform since the war, and no Democrat, in my opinion, 
ean justify his disloyalty to the principle upon the theory that 
it benefits a certain class in his own section. I have many 
political and personal friends engaged in the manufacture of 
lumber, and for whom I would do any consistent thing to en- 
hance their prosperity, but I can not breach the ancient doc- 
trine of my party by voting away its most sacred doctrine. 

Lumber is just as essential to the American life as food. It 
constitutes the cradle in which the new-born babe is rocked, 
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shelters him through the chilling storms of life, and protects 
his body from the worms after death. “It is in the humble 
country home,” said the immortal Grady, “that the ark of the 
covenant of American liberty is to be found.” The modest 
home, whether on the farm or in the city, is the place where 
American character is formed. Degrade or pauperize it and 
you destroy the Republic. [Applause.] 

All the tax of this schedule falls upon the poor. It is ad- 
mitted that only the cheaper grades of lumber, principally 
sawed from the tree tops, will be affected by this $2 duty. The 
better grades, used by the rich, have a world-wide market and 
fear no competition. Those contending for the lumber tax say 
that a $2 duty on lumber means only about 11 per cent, one of 
the lowest rates in the bill. They also tell you that lumber 
sought to be protected sells at the mill at from $6 to $8 per 
thousand. Now, there is not a schoolboy in this city 14 years 
old who does not know that this $2 rate amounts to from 20 to 
83% per cent. This is self-evident, and needs only to be stated. 

Mr. Chairman, in the light of this, do you not think that it 
would be little less than tyranny for this body to vote a tax of 
that kind on the homes of the poor, while by the same act you 
exempt the palaces of the rich? 

The price of lumber is now so high that the poor are unable 
to build homes. One-half of those already built are practically 
owned by the building and loan associations, who advanced the 
means to pay the lumber graft. Thousands of carpenters are 
now out of employment because building material has appre- 
ciated in price beyond the reach of the people. They have 
ceased to build. Farmers need barns and fences, but lumber 
is so high that they would lose their farm were they to purchase 
much. Let others do as they will, but as for me, I would 
rather hand back my commission to those who gave it than stand 
for such a proposition. [Applause.] Here let me read you 
some figures from Bulletin 75 of the Bureau of Labor, issued 
in March, 1908, showing the increase in the wholesale price 
of certain grades of lumber under the $2 schedule in the Ding- 
ley bill from 1898 to 1907. 

INCREASE IN THE PRICES OF LUMBER FROM 1898 TO 1907. 


Hemlock from 
Mane from $2 


; Poplar trom $29 to $65 per thousand. 
Shingles from $2.35 to $4.35 per thousand. 
' Spruce from $11.50 to $28 per thousand. 


We are not at all surprised to know that the lumber manu- 
facturers are overstocked with their product. They will always 
be in this condition unless there is a material reduction in their 
prices. The difference in the construction of a house, even in 
the yellow-pine belt of the South, out of stone and out of 
lumber is so small that the people will soon go to the earth 
instead of the forest for material for their homes. 

The price of timber, as well as that of lumber, and the ex- 
pense of manufacturing it, must be reduced or the present panic 
will long continue in the lumber districts. They waxed so 
strong under the hot-house system of protection provided in the 
Dingley law that they have outgrown the well-being of their 
own prosperity. 

Just here, let me say to those interested in the lumber in the 
yellow-pine district of the South that this duty is not intended 
for their benefit—that they are being used merely as a cat’s 
paw to draw the chestnuts out of the fire. Under this bill, logs 
are placed on the free list, just as in the Dingley bill, but with 
an additional provision to punish Canada, should she insist 
upon an export duty on logs exported. Now, what is the dif- 
ference in the competition resulting from cheap lumber sawed 
from free Canadian logs in America and from that resulting 
from lumber sawed from the same class of logs in Canada? A 
distinguished advocate of the $2 tax on cheap lumber says the 
duty would extend the trade zone for the southern product 
much farther north and west; that if the $2 duty is taken off 
Canadian lumber can be shipped farther south in competition 
with southern lumber. This may all be true, but I would like 
for him, or some one else, to explain how free lumber, sawed in 
Canada, can reach farther into the southern lumber zone than 
that sawed from free logs from Canada. Can not anyone, 
though a fool, see the job intended for the southern lumber 
manufacturer by this provision? Yet, notwithstanding this, many 
of our southern pine-lumber manufacturers are importuning 
their Members to assist those interested in the lumber districts 
bordering on Canada in the consummation of this cold-blooded 
fraud upon them. 

The freight on lumber from the lower Mississippi district 
to the Canadian line is $12 per thousand, while the same lumber 


get any benefit out of this iniquitous tax? 


can be landed on the wharf at Chicago by the Canadian manu- 
facturer at not exceeding $3 per thousand, often asserted 
in this debate. If this be true, and no doubt it is, how can 
those interested in sawing the tree tops of the South hope to 
Could not the 
Canadian manufacturer pay all the tax and land his product 
in every city north of the Ohio River before the southern lum- 
berman could reach the Ohio River? Would not his part of 
the tax go into the coffers of the railroads, while the manu- 
facturers in the lumber districts bordering Canada would make 
millions manufacturing free logs from Canada, as well as from 
their own stumpage? If the real truth was known, the great 
interest manifested by the mill owners of the South for the 
retention of this duty has been generated by those men and 
corporations owning large bodies of timber, not only in the 
South, but also along the Canadian border; and while they 
know it will not add a dime to their earnings in the South, it 
will enrich them many millions from their timber holdings in 
the North. No one in the South ever heard of protection being 
of any benefit to the industry in that section until all the tim- 
ber was “gobbled” up largely by the same parties who own 
all of it elsewhere. It has been repeatedly stated on this floor 
that a few corporations and individuals own 80 per cent of the 
standing timber of the United States, which now amounts to 
400,000,000,000 feet; and since we are cutting this at the rate of 
40,000,000,000 feet a year, it will only take ten years to exhaust 
the whole supply. 

More than this, Canada annually imports from this country 
lumber and the manufactures thereof to the amount of about 
$6,000,000, and nine-tenths of all the raw lumber comes from the 
yellow-pine and hard-wood districts of the country south of the 
Ohio River. The annual exportation of southern yellow pine 
has more than doubled within the last decade. England takes 
22 per cent of the total exports, Germany about 11 per cent, and 
Canada takes about 9 or 10 per cent; Canada being the third in 
the list of importers of southern yellow pine as well as southern 
hard wood. This is made possible by reason of the fact that 
eastern Canada does not prodyce any timber that will compete 
with our best southern product. The only pine she has that 
will answer for purposes requiring strength and durability of 
material is to be found in British Columbia, and the overland 
freight rate thereon to the eastern Provinces of Canada is so 
high that the southern product, having the benefit of a water 
rate, can be placed in all that part of Canada reached by the 
Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence and its tributaries for less cost. 
The importation of the southern product into Canada in this 
manner has increased so rapidly that the lumber manufacturers 
of British Columbia are now importuning the Dominion goy- 
ernment to tax the southern lumber out. y 

A petition for this purpose is now pending for consideration 
before the Canadian government. Should the Dominion gov- 
ernment pass such a law, who would be hurt by the act? Would 
it be those interested in the lumber business along the Canadian 
border who produce the same kind of lumber that is produced 
in Canada? Would not it immediately destroy one of the 
best export markets for the southern product? But it is con- 
tended that Canada will not do this. In reply, we say that she 
has passed such laws. Only recently she enacted what is called 
the “antidumping statute” to prevent the sale of products 
cheaper there than here by the American manufacturers. 

For this reason alone, Mr. Chairman, I think the manufac- 
turer of the yellow pine in the South has much more to gain 
by an open Canadian market than by the imposition of the $2 
duty against the Canadian product, even though some temporary 
benefit might result in the sale of a low grade of the southern 
manufactured product. 

But let us look at another phase of the question. One would 
think from the amount of lobbying and speechmaking ex- 
perienced in this House that Canada produced lumber enough 
to supply the world, and that she could cut 1,000 feet while we 
are cutting one. Upon examination of Consular Report No. 4, on 
the Canadian trade, I find that in 1901 the total value of the 
lumber and the manufactures thereof in the Dominion of Can- 
ada was $80,341,204, and that this increased to the value of 
$112,494,072 in 1906, during the same period. The increase for 
the same period in the output of American lumber was from 
$390,487,873 to the sum of over $666,641,367. Deduct from 
the above Canadian figures the manufactures of lumber and 
compare the result with that of America and you will find that 
her total lumber production is less than 15 per cent of ours. 
Now, we consumed 40,000,000,000 feet of domestic lumber and 
imported from Canada less than 1,000,000,000 feet, or less than 
2 per cent of our total domestic consumption. A little bulletin 
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issued by the Census Bureau, “ Forest Products, No. 2,” contains 
the following, which I will here insert in the RECORD : 


Number of mills reporting and quantity and value of lumber, lath, and 
shingles produced in the United States: 1900 and 1904 to 1907. 


The most striking feature of the statistics for 1907 is that they show 


roduction ever recorded in the United States— 
256,154,000 feet—having a value of $666,641,367 at the ac of pro- 
duction. In addition there were produced 3,663,602,000 lath, having a 
value of $10,342,705, and 11,824,475,000 shingies, having a value of 
$30,111,337, which bring the total reported value of the lumber, lath, 
and shingle production in 1907 up to $707,095,409. If it were 
sible to secure absolutely complete statistics of the production of lumber, 
lath, and shingles, it is probable that the total value of the output in 
1907 would have approached $750,000,000, a much larger figure than 
that indicated for any previous year. 


In the light of these figures, does it not appear that we are 
unnecessarily alarmed, and does it not also appear like an act 
of commercial cowardice on our part to insist on protection 
from a mere pigmy of competition? Yea, does it not look as 
though the American eagle is seeking aid to ward off the blows 
of a tomtit? [Applause.] 

But some one will say that, with the duty off, there will be 
much more manufacturing in Canada and much more imported 
than now. This can not be true, for she now has an exhaust- 
less market in Great Britain, with which she has preferential 
trade relations and in which she can receive the very highest 
prices for all that she now mantfactures and all she can ever 
hope to manufacture from her fast depleting forests. The total 
production of her mills at this time is not sufficient to supply 
her home market, the market with the mother country, and 
leave any substantial balance to be exported elsewhere. 

Again, we are told that lumber can be produced cheaper in 
Canada than in America. This contention is equally as falla- 
cious as the other arguments in favor of the lumber tariff. In 
a report to the Senate by the Commissioner of Labor, made May 
5, 1907, we find that the labor cost of manufacture of 1,000 feet 
of white-pine lumber in the United States is 91 cents, while in 
Canada it is $1.23. Also, that the average production per man 
per day in the United States is 1,874 feet, while in Canada it is 
1,143 feet. In proof of this, let me read the following table, 
copied from the said report: 


Average production per man day in 5 lumbder-sawing establishments 
in the United States and 5 in Canada, 18%. 


the largest lumber 
40, 


Establishment number. 


Further, he says the cost of transmitting 1,000 feet of logs 
from the standing timber to the boom at mill is $4.27} in the 


United States, and in Canada it is $5.57. 
a few extracts from that report: 


Mr. Sheridan ascertained in his investigations, taking his facts from 
the memorandum books of American and Canadian lumbering firms, 
that the cost of 1,000 feet of 1 from the standing timber to the 
boom at the mill, is in the United States $4.274, and in Canada 88.573. 
These figures, he informs me, are derived from 5 establishments in 
the United States and 4 establishments in Canada, coverings entirely or 
in part for each establishment, the years from 1892 to 1896, inclusive. 


Here let me read you 


He further states: 


These characteristics show the’ mountainous nature of the country 
and make the building of logging railroads and well-equipped ice roads 
in the Ottawa district of Canada on the American plan quite impossible. 
The inaccessibility of the timber district investigated makes it necessary 
to ship supplies and provisions for fall y e during the previous 
winter, as they can not be transported by team after the rivers and 
streams thaw. The distance from the location of mills to the point of 
logging operation varies from 150 to 300 miles. 

But another lumber orator has said that the oriental and 
other cheap labor used in the Canadian mills make it impos- 
sible for the American lumberman to compete with their prod- 
ucts. But to refute this, let me read you extracts from a letter 
written by the secretary of the British Columbia Lumbermen’s 
Association on December 17, 1908: 

In the mountain district of British Columbia we have 65 sawmills 
with a ten-hour capacity of 3,300,000 feet, which is 60 per cent of 
the entire producing capacity of the mills of this Province. When 
in full operation these mills 3 the aggregate about 4,000 men, 
including those at the sawmills, planing mills and yard work. From 
my mal np gion iy I can state that less than 400 Orientals were 
employed this season by the mills in the interior. The above does not 
include any men employed in bush work, and I estimate that when 
the camps are in full operation taking out logs for the supply of all 
our plants that over 6,000 additional men would be employed in bush 
work. It would be safe to say that in good times the lumber industry 
of our district employs in both mills and camps in the busy season 
8,000 men. Thus the percen of oriental labor is in good times only 
5 per cent. As you are probably aware, oriental labor is not used in 
woods work, with the exception, possibly, of an occasional Chinese cook. 

With regard to your question as to the relative wa paid in this 
district as ————_ to those in effect in the interior districts of 
Washington, I o, and Montana, would say that it is generally under- 
5 


tood here that our schedule is higher in the average than in the 
country to the south. 


You are probably aware that in British Columbia public sentiment 
y against oriental labor of any kind, and for your information 
I would say that the minion government is making a determined 
effort to prevent any more Hindoos co into the country and is 
endeavoring to effect an arrangement whereby those now in our Prov- 
ince should be sent to Honduras. With reference to the Chinese immi- 
gration, would say that there has been in force for some time a head 
tax of on every Chinaman coming into the country, and this is 
practically prohibitive, as the returns for the past few years demon- 
Strate. Last year an arrangement known as the “ Lemieux treaty" 
was effected with the Japanese Government, which provides that not 
more than 400 n Er coolies shall be allowed to leave their native 
country for Canada in any one year. It is very unlikely that the 
number of Orientals employed by the interior mills will, therefore, be 
increased the future. In fact, indications are that a lesser number 
will be available for the manufacturers of this district. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrou1n], in his 
brilliant speech on this subject to-day, clearly showed that more 
than 12,000 Orientals were employed in the American sawmills 
on the Pacific coast. How does this appear in the light of 
what I haye just read about labor conditions in western 
Canada? 

Also, our consul at Vancouver, Mr. Dudley, in a recent com- 
munication to the Department of Commerce and Labor, in speak- 
ing of the labor question of the lumber districts of British 
Columbia, says: 

The arrangement made with the provincial government is that only 
white labor shall be employed, unless it can be shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the government that such can not be found at reasonable 


wages. This will undoubtedly cause a large influx of people from the 
United States. 


Again, every grant made for taking timber from the public 
domain in Canada contains an express stipulation that no China- 
man or other Oriental shall be employed in cutting the timber 
so granted. So much for the labor question. 

But there is another equally fallacious argument asserted by 
the advocates of a high lumber tax, and that is that the stump- 
age costs the mill owner much more in the United States than 
in Canada. This may be true to some extent where the timber 
has been purchased recently in the United States; but in my 
section 75 per cent of the present mill supply was purchased 
many years ago, at a cost of from 50 cents to $5 per acre. It 
is largely owned by nonresident corporations and now worth 
from $15 to $25 per acre. This land will cut from 6,000 to 
10,000 feet per acre, and after the lumber is removed the land 
itself is worth from $5 to $10 per acre. It has been more than 
once proven in this debate that in the State of Washington the 
stumpage cost did not exceed 15 cents per thousand on thousands 
of acres. Hence I can truthfully assert that the timber has not 
cost 75 per cent of the present owners, counting interest and 
taxes, exceeding $1 per thousand. 

I would not be understood as censuring anyone for purchas- 
ing this valuable property at a low price, for they had a perfect 
right to do this. Nor would I have anyone to believe that the 
development of the great yellow-pine country hus not been a great 
blessing. The sawmill and those interested in the yellow-pine 
land have added many millions of wealth to the State of Missis- 
sippi, and no one desires to see them prosper more than I; and 
so long as they are willing to deal justly with the great con- 
suming masses I am willing to encourage them in every legiti- 
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mate way possible; but they have made millions out of the con- 
sumer within the last decade, have grown so strong and power- 
ful that they now boast of their ability to sell the greater part 
of their product in competition with the world, with or without 
tariff protection, yet they are unwilling in the midst of the ex- 


isting panic to cut the price of any part of their product. Like 
greedy Shylocks, they are trying to pluck the pound of flesh 
nearest the heart of the American people by the aid of an un- 
righteous governmental bounty. But what assurance haye they 
that a retention of the tariff would shield them from the hard- 
ships of the present business depression? Did not this misfor- 
tune overtake them under the same duty for which they are now 
contending and at a time, too, when there was no talk of tariff 
reduction? If the panic overfook them two years ago with the 
duty, what profit can they expect from its further retention? If 
it did not save in the past, it will not protect in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, you might as well shake a red flag in the face 
of a western bull as to speak of the existence of a lumber trust 
in the presence of the lumber-tax grafters. Their displeasure 
is evidence of guilt. I know not what may and may not exist 
elsewhere, but I do know, and so charge, that in my section 
there is a retail lumber dealers’ association, society or trust— 
I do not know what you may call it—and there is a concerted 
understanding among the members thereof that they are to 
have the exclusive right to sell to the consumer; and that if 
the manufacturer undertakes to infringe on this trust preroga- 
tive, then his mill will be boycotted by the association. 

Less than ten days ago two gentlemen of the highest integ- 
rity, whose veracity I would not question anywhere or under 
any circumstances—one engaged in the manufacture of lumber 
in the State of Mississippi and the other a high official of 
the Mississippi Lumber Manufacturers’ Association—stated to 
me and others that such an association did exist among the re- 
tailers; that they did boycott any mill that sold directly to the 
consumer, if they had knowledge of it, and that the lumber 
manufacturers of that section, especially the smaller ones, 
would not for this reason sell to the consumer at all. Their word 
is sufficient for me. I know them; and if all the tariff pirates 
this side of purgatory were to swear otherwise, I would still 
believe my friends. [Applause.] 

More than this, Mr. Chairman, every manufacturer of lum- 
ber that has lobbied about this Capitol will tell you that they 
have been compelled to reduce the price of lumber from $3 to $4 
per thousand as“a result of this panic. Yet those who have 
purchased it from the retailers have not been able to realize 
any reduction in prices. Not only has the price of lumber not 
been reduced to the consumer in my section, but the same is 
true in every lumber center of the country, except such differ- 
ence as may have been caused by the difference in freight 
rates. In proof of this call to the stand the 10,000,000 of peo- 
ple who have purchased it within the last two years. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CANDLER. Did the gentleman feel the effect of the 
trusts when he built a house for himself? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. I was robbed on a small house costing 
only a few thousand dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another peculiar thing about these 
poor little lumber manufacturers and dealers. In my section, 
when the panic struck them, three-fourths of them discharged 
all their laborers, turned them out to starve, sent them back to 
the farms and other employments. Yet, during the entire panic, 
as before stated, no one ever observed any reduction in the 
price of their product. 

The manufacturers say this was true on account of the. re- 
tailers, and the retailers unloaded it upon the manufacturers. 
I do not know which was to blame, but I do know that they 
starved their laborers and still robbed the people. [Applause.] 
To unload this evil on the retailers by the manufacturers is 
altogether inexcusable, for the latter can at any time put the 
retailers out of business by simply refusing to patronize them— 
by establishing lumber yards and selling directly to the con- 
sumers themselves. But more about the lumber trust in Mis- 
sissippi. At the 1906 session of the Mississippi legislature, 
after an investigation, a resolution was adopted directing the 
attorney-general of the State to institute legal proceedings under 
the criminal statutes of the State against the lumber trust. 
Proceedings were instituted against the Mississippi-Louisiana 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which is now pending in the 
supreme court. A recent issue of the Jackson Daily News says: 

It is expected that some time during the present month 8 Jus- 
tice W. R. Harper will prepare the opinion of the court in the case of 


the State v. The Mississippi- -Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, better known as the “ antitrust lumber case.” 


Also, it has been our understanding that the facts collected 
by the state agent were forwarded to the federal authorities for 
prosecution under the Sherman antitrust law. But this was 


the last ever heard of the prosecution. ‘The papers were pigeon- 
holed in the Department of Justice. I can not state whether 
there was ever an attempt at an investigation by the federal 
authorities, nor haye we ever seen any reason given for this 
silence, except that contained in an article appearing in the 
Washington Post on June 24, 1907, haying been first sent from 
this city by a correspondent of the New York World. It is too 
long for me to attempt to now read, but will insert it in the 
Recorp. Do not forget to peruse it, for it is a vigorous dis- 
closure of a villainous scheme to shield the trusts for selfish 
political advantages in nominating the last Republican Presi- 
dent— 


A Washington special to the World says: 

In offering the internal-revenue commissionership a 
Pearl Wight, the ship’s chandler of New Orleans, President Roosevelt 
laid the foundation for a very fine litico-financial bargain—fine for 
himself in a political sense and fine for Wight in a business way. The 
President get the delegates tact Louisiana and Mississippi as 
the outcome of the arrangement. Wight’s friends and business asso- 
clates will get nice, large, juicy contracts and orders for Isthmian Canal 
supplies, and always have a friend at court to look after their interests 
in the event any Ynspector person, either in Louisiana or Mississippi, 
or on the Isthmus, undertake any hypercritical work * 

The =e chandlery firm of Woodward, Wight & Co., on Canal street, 
New Orleans, has had hundreds of contracts and “orders for the Pan. 
ama Canal supplies from the Canal Commission, the Light-House 
Board, the mint, and the post-office. Woodward, the stmaster of 
New Orleans, was a member of the firm when he Went ae 5 His 
— 1 5 is still used as a part of the firm designation. t, however, 

a l arrangement with Wight, who is his 8 in-law. 

The 3 & Hinton Company, from which Mr. Wight has said he is 
retiring, h d many orders and some business contracts to furnish 
e the Isthmus, one granted less than a month ago, amounting 
o 8 

CCC 
whie T, s an ess of su 
lumber to the The same is true of the F. B. ty 
8 which is known as the F. B. Williams Lumber Company. 

e H. M. Elliott Company, another concern in which Wight has an 
38 is reported in the New Orleans city directory as being a for- 
warding agent. All are deeply interested in government contracts and 
orders to the extent of millions of dollars. 

The Camp & Hinton Com 
and the Panama 8 Lumber Company have offices in suite No. 
1016, Hibernia Bank Building. The F. B. Wil 
located at Patterson, 8 Aral home of Williams, th 
Wight In the ref 

number of the E amg of Woodward, Wight & Co. are used to 
fill In as members of the com es mentioned as haying their com- 
munity of interest home in Hibernia building, 
wie are interested in each of “iene, or were un 

M. Elliott, head of the Elliott company. is a 

Hinton Company, from which Mr. Wight has 
R. E. Weems, secretary-treasurer of the Hinton 8 My an em- 
wegen ot of the shi lery 

oodward, Wight & Co., as a firm, appeared to be the parent concern 
for a number of corporations that are engaged in the eres. 1 ae! ge 
business of furnishing supplies to the Government. t has 
been their man, so far as 9 out the 5 end of the 
trouble is concerned. About two years ago the Williams a had 
trouble with a lot ee it sent to the Canal The in- 
spectors there held them u required considerable of Wient s time 
to straighten it out, but i —— straightened out and the Government 
used the ties. 

This combination is not advertised from the house tops of New 
Orleans, but members of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, in that ci 
about it and guess that it is a ome, ot them 3 in po ities and the umber 
business at the same time. get contracts, but the good 
ones go to the members of the combina 

When bids for the contract let a oe time ago were opened it was 
found that the Camp & Hinton Company had submitted the lowest for- 
mal bid. The gossip in New Orleans in the trade was that a tip had 
gone out that the commission was going to insist upon the letter of the 
specification for sizes. Then the wonder was as to whether the company 
from which Wight said he is 1 t advice on the subject that 
enabled it to make its precisely correct bid the lowest. Of course that 
— thie * 8 speculation among the lumbermen who did not get in on the 


appointment to 


ration in 


to er their financial interests, They believe that while Wight, 

Williams, and the rest of the “ iily-white” o tion stand on the 

front (New Orleans cogent for veranda) proclaimin, 

port of the President and his policy, their employees are the 

office plotting the combinations in restraint of trade, commonly called 
“ trusts. 


SPa eg conan 


come 


ar th Teia they =e ina ASE accumulating Attor- 
e > 

S ye busy makin: hes on A anie re- 

the newspapers, and writing funny disserta- 

— to consider the oa as to whether the 
restraint of ate 


the Mississi Lumber ber Association.” It has been 
and is now, = Southeastern Lumber Association. 
were prominent in it. C. W. Robinson, of the C. 
pany, was the chief f in the Mississippi end of the association. 
‘The 1 legislature of sip pi, 88 in 1906 directed a committee to 
3 1 the operations d association. That body found that 
the members of the ations! E iivided the two States into districts, 
a big lumber company in each district being made the master of its 
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territory. It was authorized and directed to enter into contracts 
with the sawmill men in its territory, providing that the sawmill men 
could sell their whole product to e lumber company with which 
the contract was made. Not a stick of lumber was to be sold to an 
individual without the consent of the lumber company. * * + 

When these facts were gathered by the committee they were sent 
to Attorney-General Moody, who in turn sent them to the federal 
attorney for the district of Mississippi, with instructions to proceed 
a 3 the association which had brought about such a condition 
of affairs. 

Until Mr. Bonaparte became Attorney-General the 5 people 
believed that there would be action. They had no faith in him, and 
they have not been greatly surprised, but have been keenly disappointed, 
because he has not cau action to be taken. 

As soon as the announcement was made that the matter had been 
referred to the Department of Justice, Mr. Robinson began writin 
articles denouncing the railroads and upholding all the policies at 
President Roosevelt. He became a devoted follower of the strenuous 
one. Robinson came here two or three times, and since that time 
nothing has been done. 


I will not undertake to vouch for the truth of all contained in 
this article, but, in my judgment, much of it is true. It was 
published in two of the leading newspapers of the Nation and 
never publicly denied. 

In further proof of the fact that a lumber trust does exist, 
not only in Mississippi, but elsewhere, and that they have ex- 
isted for some time for the sole purpose of robbing the con- 
sumers of the Nation, I will here ask my colleague [Mr. Hum- 
PuReys], who can see better by this light than I, to read the 
following letters: 


ILLINOIS LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, March 21, 190}. 


Organized June 12, 1890. Secretary's office, 333 Manhattan Build- 
ing, 315 Dearborn street, Chicago, III. Cooperative arrangements with 
all neighboring state organizations. Our members save from 80 to 64 
per cent on their insurance. ieee pope Harrison 2079. 

Officers: President, Charles A. Glore, Centralia; vice-president, W. T. 
Boston, Yorkville; secretary-treasurer, G. W. Hotchkiss, Chicago. 

Directors: T. J. Birmingham, Galena; E. F. Hunter, Chillicothe; 
S. McFeeley, Streator; J. T. McGrath, Polo; W. H. Hunter, La Salle; 
E. W. Peters, Mount Vernon. 

R. M. Fry LUMBER COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

GENTLEMEN: I greatly regret to receive complaint of the shipment 
by you to William Zioch, a consumer at Rockford, Ill, unloaded by 
Abner Jackson, contractor, neither of them being lumber dealers and 
not recognized as entitled to wholesale purchase under association 
ethics, being cars S. L. & S. W., No. 4980; S. L. & S. W. No. 17518; 

„ B. & O., No. 9344; I. C., No. 36767; G. W., No. 72832; S. L. & 
S. W., No. 4284. 

Of course, we do not dispute your legal right to sell and ship at 
your pleasure, but it is pretty generally conceded by manufacturers and 
wholesalers that it is contrary to good business ethics to encourage a 
consumer to give a black eye to the trade of a local dealer. 

I am in receipt of request from between 8,000 and 10,000 retailers 
to inform them of cases of this kind, but prefer before doing so to in- 
quire as to your policy in this regard, realizing that occasions do arise 
when such shipments may be excusable, and perhaps this may be one of 


em. 
I should be glad to hear from you by return mail. 
Very truly, yours, 
Gro. W. HOTCHKISS, Secretary. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY LUMBERMAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn., October 8, 1908. 


Platt B. Walker, editor. James C. Walker, secretary. Published 
every Friday by the Lumberman Publishing Company, 1007-1011 Lum- 
xchange. Both phones 1000. Published in e interest of the 
lumber aon of the Mississippi Valley and Pacific coast. Estab- 
Moped, A deg ubscription, $2.50 a year. Advertising rates quoted on 
application, 


GENTLEMEN: A number of our correspondents among the manufac- 
turers have asked us for a list of those jobbers, wholesalers, and 
commission men who sell to the so-called “ mail-order houses,” such 
as the Chicago House Wrecking Company, U. N. Roberts-Gordon Van Tine 
Company, and others enga, in like business. Of course we have a 
‘ood deal of information along that line, but do not think it would 

fair to maké up such a list as is asked for without giving you an 
opportunity to say whether or not it is your 3 to sell such trade, 
whether you have done so in the past, and so, whether or not it is 
your intention to continue. 

We desire to furnish this list at the earliest possible date, and would 
orient appreciate the courtesy of a prompt reply, stating your posi- 
tion 8 

It is cae intention to furnish the manufacturers a complete list of 
those to whom this letter is addr and a supplemental list of all 
those who reply, indicating the nature of the response. If we should 
not hear from you, we shall feel justified in concluding that you are 
indifferent in the matter, and the manufacturer will be left to assume 
either that you are looking for that sort of trade or that you do not 
care to go on record. 

ours, truly, MISSISSIPPI VALLEY LUMBERMAN, 
PLATT B. WALKER, Editor. 


FLANDREAU INDEPENDENT LUMBER COMPANY, 
Flandreau, 8. Dak., March 27, 1909. 

Dealers in lumber, sash, doors, and lime, plaster, and cement. O. E. 
Book, manager. 
Representative BYRD, 

“3 Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sır: I have read with much interest your 8 
ber trust; also Representative FORDNEY’S answer. 


ech on the lum- 
ow, if Mr. FORD- 


NEY will come to South Dakota we will show him a full grown lumber 
trust in full action. I commenced working for the old trust yards about 
twenty years ago and worked for them most of the time until four 
years ago. They got so rotten that I could not stand it. During that 
time they bucked out independent dealers by selling lumber at cost 
and less. In times of peace, after the independent man was gotten rid 
of, they would make us agents get together and pool our sales, divide 
eee and do everything possible to deceive the people and control 
prices. 

Three years ago we started an independent company in Flandreau, 
S. Dak. They at once notified us to stop business and have been selli 
lumber at cost ever since. They have run boycotts on us and stoo; 
to every low means to buck us out. People are howling about the oil 
trust, but the lumber trust is doing far more damage to our country. 

If the United States wants any proof of what I have stated, I can 
produce it and call names of the lumber companies. 


Yo very respectfully, 
8 5 N (Signed) O. E. Book, Manager. 

From another wholesale lumber dealer in a certain western 
city I have just received a communication —whose name I am 
not at liberty to publish, for the reason, as assigned by him, 
“that public knowledge of this communication will bring dis- 
aster to my business.” And still they say there is no lumber 
trust. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, all these facts may not be potent enough to 
convince my friend, Mr. ForpNrey, that there are unlawful 
combinations in the South and elsewhere, dictating the price to 
be paid for lumber by the consumer, but I dare say that there 
are 20,000,000 of people who are willing to stand by me in this 
contention, who know the fruit is bitter because they have 
tasted it. 

In concluding my remarks in this regard, let me say that I 
shall yote against any tax, whether it be for revenue or other- 
wise, that tends to foster a trust. Nineteen-twentieths of all 
the trusts now existing live by virtue of protection, and I shall 
never vote for any measure to sustain a set of thieves and 
vandals who band themselves together, whether it be under 
the name of an association, trust, or other organization for the 
purpose of pillaging the American people. All such would be no 
less thieves were they to enter an humble home under the cover 
of darkness and filch the pockets of the sleeping owners. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Leaving the lumber question, let me say that the most fraudu- 
lent argument made in behalf of the protective schedules of 
this bill is the oft-repeated falsehood that it is for the benefit 
of Jabor. Has not this same plea been made for forty years? 
And yet in the most highly protected districts is to be found the 
greater amount of pauperism; and is it not a fact that the best- 
living and the best-paid laborers are those employed by non- 
protected industries, such as railroads, contractors, construction 
companies, and others? You can not deny that in the coal and 
iron districts, having the very highest protection, the laborers 
are unable to finance a strike for thirty days; that in the recent 
panic thousands of them discharged from labor moved in bread 
lines throughout the country. Some Republican said a few 
days ago that many of the laborers in his district owned their 
homes. Why should they not? Have not they and their ances- 
tors been laboring for forty years? And why is it strange that 
they should just now be blessed with a humble home? I can 
show you thousands of negroes in the South, born in slavery, 
who now own plantations. In this great country, in which 
nature has showered her most precious gifts upon man and in 
which there are thousands of acres of unappropriated land, 
every man should own a home. Not to have it is evidence 
either of overwhelming misfortune, indolence, extravagance, or 
unlimited robbery of his earnings by you cruel and inhuman 
tariff barons. 

Mr. Chairman, the tariff is a tax levied upon the American 
consumer. This truth is too well known to need demonstra- 
tion. If not a tax to be levied by the manufacturer upon the 
consumer, then why all this contention for rates much higher 
than is necessary to keep out foreign competition, or why should 
there be any duty at all levied on such articles as agricultural 
implements? They are not imported except in trivial quanti- 
ties. 

There is no fact more manifest than that the American con- 
sumer pays the full amount of the duty levied on every do- 
mestie article, as well as upon every foreign article imported. 
The cost of production in a foreign country plus the duty and 
expense of transportation fixes the price of the imported article 
to the consumer, and this at once becomes the price of the do- 
mestic product of like kind to the consumer. 

Never before was the truth of this proposition so well under- 
stood as now. It is directly demonstrated to the consumer in 
every purchase he makes of anything, from a toy to a steam 
engine. In verification of this truth let me here submit a 
table showing the advance of price under the 45 per cent aver- 


age duty of the Dingley law, as set out in Bulletin 75 of the 
March, 1908: 


Bureau of Labor, issued 


we BB 


beeschsekhapaceey 
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Also, in speaking along this line, Mr. Franklin Pierce, in his 
recent valuable book on The Tariff and the Trusts, says: 

There has . been a case since 1864 where the domestic product 
was protected that the amount of the Seay re ae sat was not 
actually more than the whole labor 

3 he says: 

ry particle of clothing on your body, from the boots on 


teat "to 1 2 hat upon your head, 5 one exception, costs 
from 50 to 150 cent more than it would 1 
ait oe sits by 8 fire and your table, taxes ef glass, cutl 

n your house; makes you pay tribute upon every piece oa 
et 8 and furniture in your home, and robs you y day in 
and day out by its excessive A —— 
does not go to 5 the Government. More than nineteen- 


Also, nig ta tae I would like to read an extract from 
The Progressive Farmer: 


2. The farmer and the laborer not being there to speak for them- 
viness upon the poor 


posed 
of life. ert toe me alike must eat three meals 
one suit or one dress at a time, and by a tax le 
food and clothing of man, a poor farmer or tenant worth $1,000 may 
pay about as much tax as a man worth a hu thousand. 


FF 3 So 
ELD ay aah of ciones gor Fi taae wouid cot pou dice at Hoe’ 
can a suit of clothes for wou ou a e3 
you. can MF a ag ok aranse for $1 that would cost 2 here; 
— field cost you $12 in Hew Sack ase ote ou in 
aris for $3; 8 


There is another manner by which it may be demonstrated 
beyond a reasonable doubt that the entire tariff tax is levied 
directly upon the American consumer, and that is that our 
manufacturers have long been selling their products in foreign 
countries at from 20 per cent to in some instances 65 per cent 
cheaper than to the home consumer. The record is full of proof 
to this effect, extending entirely through the period of the 
Dingley law. In an agricultural paper of -recent date we 
clipped the following, showing the difference between the prices 
here and abroad on certain agricultural implements: 


For the eee —— tedder, the Americans pay 859, the foreigner 
pays $35.40, and proportions for all like 
cent. Plows or ail C0 


On all other horse 8 hay 8 potato diggers, 40 per cent. 
On garden rakes the uyer is 70 an 

On cast-steel garden rakes it is 70 per cent. 

Some years ago some Member of this House is reported by the 
New York World as sending a telegram to a well-known pro- 
tected manufacturer of New York, asking him if it were true 
that he sold his products in a foreign country cheaper than at 
home. Within twenty minutes he received this reply: 

Of course we sell cheaper to foreigners than to Americans. What is 
protection for? 

In this brief telegram the whole story of the thievery of pro- 
tection is told. If it is not intended for the robbery of the 
American consumer, why should anyone desire it? Is it not 
high time for us te call a halt, and consider for a moment the 
enormity of the wrong being perpetrated upon the millions of 
American consumers by the passage of this bill? Have they 
not for many years been robbed, in season and out of season, 
md the protected ghouls and heartless trusts under the Dingley 

w? 

Indeed, it seems that the mental conception of you Repub- 
licans, and especially those framing this bill, is too narrow to 
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so long been manacled by the 
earnings be 


compass all the rights of all the people. You have been besieged 
by hundreds of lobbyists, moving like an army of scavengers 


| upon this Capitol, since it was announced that there would be 


a new tariff bill. And each of them came with the avowed pur- 
pose to more fully enthrone his right to inflict a heartless tax 
upon the American consumer. The lumber people, the steel 
people, the hat people, the shoe people, the hide people, and 
every other protected class down to the puny peanut grafters 
Un ve been here, but we have been unable to find a single lobby- 
ist from the great consuming masses. It seems they have been 
accorded no hearings, and, judging from this bill, their rights 
have received no consideration. You have offered them the 
same “sop” that you haye been dishing out for forty years. 
The farmer is told that he will have a duty on corn, which will 
do him about as much good as if you were to tax spring water, 
for the one is about as abundant in this country as the other. 
And the same old trick is to be played upon the American la- 
borer. He is again told that his brawn and muscle is not to be 
protected against the one and one-quarter million paupers com- 


from the table of some protected Dives. This bill is an ont- 
rage upon the rights of every farmer, every laborer, and every 
poor man, and every consumer in this Republic. Its every line 
cruel chain with which they have 
trust. Why should their hard 
taken to fill the coffers of the fayored few? They 
are not allowed to perform even in the chorus of this thieving 

Mr. Chairman, there are some other schedules of this bill 
that I desire to speak of. Ninety per cent is levied on “ shirts 
and drawers, pants, vests, union suits, combination suits, tights, 
Sweaters, corset covers, and all underwear of every decription; ” 
a tax of 80 per cent is levied on “ hose, and half 
hose; a tax of 60 per cent is levied on women's and chil- 
dren's dress goods; 90 per cent on clothing, ready-made, and 
articles of wearing apparel of every description, wool hats,” 
and so forth. I find that 


; 


would put 500 per cent on diamonds and 
laces, furs, and every ether 
foregoing necessaries of 
ch care for the price of 
anything? Rockefeller sae MANAA would as soon pay $500 
for a diamond as $100. A dollar saved to the poor will do 
more good than a thousand sayed to them. The poor man 
counts his coppers; they look after their millions. 

But I want to be fair with you Republicans. You did at- 
tempt to do a little something for the American consumer when 
you reduced the tax on refined sugar the infinitesimal fraction 
of one-ninety-sixth of 100 per cent. This is a very generous 
concession, indeed. By it the poor are enabled to save 4 cents 
per annum, or $1 in twenty-five years. We thank you, my be- 
loved friends, for your liberal generosity. 

Now, sirs, in the face of the foregoing, how can you have the 
gall to face the American people and ask them for their votes 
in the next election? How can you face the poor farmers and 
shop girls of America, whose wearing apparel and whose gloves 
you have taxed more than 60 per cent, while you have practi- 
cally put the luxuries of the rich on the free list? How are 
you going to face the 10,000,000 of little children who are at 
this very hour in which I am talking down on their knees lisp- 
ing their little prayers, “Now I lay me down to sleep,” robed 
in nightshirts and union suits upon which you have placed a 
tax of 90 per cent? If they understood the full measure of 
your depravity, they would add one more sentence to that 
world. us prayer and ask their Maker to forgive your 
guilty souls, [Applause.] And, too, how can you face Santa 
Claus when next Christmas comes? You propose to tax him 
out of the United States. [Laughter.] The Teddy bears, 
learning of the infamy of this measure, are following their 
master to the wilds of Africa, and poor little Billy Possum is 
curling his tail and “hiking” out to the swamps of Georgia. 
[Laughter.] 

And what are you going to say to the laboring man? You 
haye protected every industry you have by an average of 46 
per cent tax, while you give him nothing. The only asset he 
has is his brawn and muscle. You have provided yourselves 
against competition and left him to compete with the world. 
He must shed his sweat and blood in competition with the 
million and a quarter alien paupers who annually land upon 
our shores. 

Now, if you have one scintilla of honesty in your hearts, and 
want to do something that will prove a benediction to the labor- 
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ing man and a blessing to the country, and that will also raise 
revenue for your depleted Treasury, vote with me to place a 
head tax of $100 on every foreigner coming into this country. 
Do this, and the Lord may forgive you for the falsehoods you 


have told the laborer. Do this, and the people from one end of 
the Nation to the other will call you blessed. [Applause.] 

My able colleague [Mr. S1sson] was perfectly right when he 
said on last night that this average 46 per cent duty levied on 
the products consumed in the Nation would bring enough to 
pay the $280,000,000 received by the Government, to pay the 
entire wages paid all the industrial laborers, and leave quite 
three billions tax profit or tax graft in the hands of the manu- 
facturers and trusts. This means that the taxes levied by this 
bill amounts to more than $30 per capita on the 90,000,000 
American people. To more fully illustrate, let me say that in 
1908 we made agricultural implements, valued in round numbers 
at $123,000,000; we exported $24,000,000, leaving for home con- 
sumption $99,000,000. Adding the 20 per cent tax levied for 
the benefit of the trusts and the Government, jointly, we find 
that the trusts got $12,000,000, while the Government, according 
to the Treasury report, received only $8,905. In other words, on 
agricultural implements alone the American people have been 
taxed for the benefit of the trusts $12,000,000, and for the 
benefit of the Government only 88,905. This demonstrates the 
iniquity of protection in a nutshell, and makes it so plain that 
a wayfaring man, though a fool, ought to see it. 

In the sequel of the story as shown by these figures, is to be 
found the explanation for the millionaires of New England and 
the paupers of the South. This is why New England is rich 
and the South is poor. 

Mr. HILL. How do you know we are rich? 

Mr. BYRD. If you are not, you ought to be, for by this 
method you have robbed the South of everything she has made 
in forty years. [Applause.] 

But I do not think it will always be thus. There is a limit 
to debauchery of every kind. I do not think that you will ever 
get together monkeys sufficient to bridge the stream again. In 
the Roosevelt election you bought your way in outright; in the 
Taft election you not only had to spend millions of dollars in 
the purchase of votes, but you deceived the people by promising 
them relief from this iniquitous tax. With the unction of a 
saint you told the people that this burden would be lifted from 
their shoulders—you promised them bread, but you are about 
to give them a stone. [Appiause.] 

All of this 46 per cent tax will be levied against the consumer. 
The act itself gives you the right to levy it, and you will most 
assuredly do so. There is not a member of your party that will 
not take everything in sight. You might as well turn a mastiff 
into a meat house and bid him not to eat as to trust a Repub- 
lican where there is anything to appropriate, and expect him 
not to take it. The only proof needful of your guilt is to 
establish your opportunity. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL. Why does the gentleman point to me? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRD. Because you are the best-looking man in the 
House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. I want to say to the gentleman that I did not 
know whether he was talking to me or to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. De ArMonp]. So far as I am concerned, his 
argument is wasted, because I believe in free lumber and have 
for the last ten years. I would be glad for him to address his 
lumber remarks to some of his colleagues over on his side. 
They need to be corrected. 

Mr. BYRD. Well, if they are wrong, their long association 
with you has ruined them. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD. I will. 

Mr. WEISSE. The gentleman has not talked of hides yet, 
and I would like to have him express his opinion as to the duty 
on hides. 

Mr. BYRD. How much time have I remaining? = 

The CHAIRMAN. Six minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. For the gratification of my anxious friend, let 
me say that I am in favor of reducing the tax on any and 
everything that will cheapen the cost of living. The committee 
has placed hides on the free list. Under the Dingley law they 
were taxed 15 per cent. Leather is taxed 15 or 20 per cent. 
Shoes, harness, and all kinds of leather products are taxed 
from 15 to 20 per cent. Buy a pair of shoes to-day, and they 
first make you pay 15 per cent tax to the man who sold the 
hide, then 15 or 20 per cent to the man who tanned the leather, 
and then 15 or 20 per cent to the man who made the shoes. 
Hence, you will find that fully 50 per cent of the cost of your 
shoes is represented in tax profits. 

The gentleman himself is the best authority on hides in the 
House, and he says that 80 per cent of all the American hides 


are sold by the beef trust and that only 20 per cent comes di- 
rectly from the farmers. He says also that the average beef- 
trust hides sell for $8 to $12 each, while the southern farmer's 
hides sell only for $1.50 to $2 each. A few days ago I had a 
letter from a certain party down South insisting that I stand 
by protection for hides. He knew not what he said. He will 
kill his little beef once a year, take its hide to town and sell it 
for $2.50, and perhaps will get 20 or 30 cents more for it on ac- 
count of the duty; but when he goes into a store, buys him a 
saddle, a set of harness for his ponies, shoes for himself, his 
wife, and five children, and a grip to enable his good wife to 
visit her mother, he will at once realize that while he is making 
30 cents out of the tax on his hide, he is at the same time losing 
$20 on account of the said duty. You know that you levied this 
tax, as well as that of 4 cents per pound on bacon and hams, for 
no other purpose than for the benefit of the beef trust. You 
were only paying your debts for the pelf they gave you with 
which to buy the last election. In the name of human reason, 
why do we need any tax on the meat products of this country? 
We produce enough for home consumption and to feed half the 
world besides. It can be for no other purpose than to enable the 
half dozen meat packers to shelter themselves behind this un- 
just and tyrannical tax and proceed with their work of destroy- 
ing the very life of the Nation. For ten years the meat trust 
has fixed the price of every mouthful of food consumed by the 
90,000,000 people, and now you propose to continue this in- 
famous outrage. Let others do as they will, but not while my 
heart throbs will I ever vote to withhold food from the starving 
children, thousands of whom are now haunted by the pangs of 
hunger. [Applause.] ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time may be extended for ten minutes. 

Mr. CANDLER. Let the gentleman have ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that it is for the 
committee to decide. The Chair will state that the time was all 
parceled out, and one hour and thirty minutes has been used 
on the Democratic side and thirty minutes on the Republican 
side. The Chair will, however, put the question. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi asks unanimous consent to extend his 
time for 

Mr. BYRD. Five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRD. In conclusion, let me say to those of you who 
dared to face the wrath of the incorrigible Speaker and assert 
your independence in the organization of this House that it is 
wholly within your power to control the destiny of this bill. 
If you want to amend it, as many of you pretend, “ stand pat,” 
and we will furnish you with Democrats enough to scrutinize 
every schedule. For the sake of humanity and the oath you took, 
let me conjure you not to sell out the rights of the people for a. 
trifle. I know that you have already been approached with 
overtures of reconciliation. Offers have been made and will 
continue to be made to amend the schedules in which you are 
personally interested in order to secure your votes; but do you 
propose to force this monstrosity upon the American people 
in order to secure a little local benefit? 

Are you going to sacrifice the great principle involved here to 
secure a little tariff graft on a few private interests? Open 
your eyes for one time in your lives and look beyond your own 
selfish greed to the rights of the whole people. This is a crisis 
in American history, and the schedules of this bill affect every 
individual composing our population of more than 90,000,000. 
If passed, it will sit as a tyrant by the fireside of the farmer, 
dividing his hard earnings with the trusts. It will measure the 
bread being eaten by the poor in every section, number the gar- 
ments worn by every poor child in the land, and will drive thou- 
sands of our poor working girls to the verge of desperation, 
where, in order to live, they must embark upon that sea that 
leads to death. At one time I thought you insurgents would be 
punished by the full measure of the Speaker’s wrath, but you 
have it within your power to dictate honors-for yourselves. If 
my genial friend, Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, desires to be chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, I am quite sure that he 
can with much hope ask for the same, and as to my other friend, 
Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts, if he wishes, I believe the 
President will cheerfully send him as ambassador to Russia, for 
I think you all have concluded that his presence is more prefer- 
able beyond the sea than here. [Applause.] If this bill passes 
in its present iniquitous form, the country will hold you re- 
sponsible. You are the commanders of the entire situation. No 


gag rule will ever pass this House if those of you displeased 
with this measure will stand by the minority. 
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I know that honors and benefits can be received from your 
rulers by surrendering principle, but let me teach you a lesson that 
was never taught you before, and that is that there are consid- 
erations in this life that rise above glittering gold or fleeting 
honors. To be just in the arbitrament of right between man and 
man; to deal out exact justice to all and special privileges to 
none; to stand as a bulwark and shield the poor from the 
encroachments of the rich; to do unto others as you would 
ha ve them to do unto you, is the greatest reward that can crown 
the life of anyone. This is strange philosophy to many of you, 
but it is nevertheless true, and stands approyed by Him who 


wrote upon the tablet of stone “Thou shalt not steal.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired, 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record. [Loud applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request of the gen- 
tleman is granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKINLAY of California. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
expect to take part in the debate on the bill now before the 
House for consideration; but as the discussion has gone on and 
the various view points from which Members look upon the pro- 
posed tariff bill have been submitted for consideration, it has 
become apparent that there is still the same old issue between 
the propositions of a tariff for protection on the one hand and 
tariff for revenue on the other. But on the Republican side 
there seems to be a tacit agreement that the measure of protec- 
tion contained shall be the difference in the cost of production 
in the foreign country and our own when foreign goods are 
brought into the American market to be sold in competition with 
home maufactures. But I have noticed throughout the dis- 
cussion, when reference has been made to those nations which 
might compete in the American market with home industries, 
reference has always been made to European countries, with 
now and then an allusion to Canada when the lumber and 
timber schedules are mentioned. This is natural, for through- 
out all the tariff discussions that have taken place in the 
American Congress since the formation of the Union, when 
various tariff bills have been under consideration, American 
statesmen have been compelled to consider only European 
competition, and when European cost of production could be 
ascertained and reasonably well gauged, a certain basis has 
always been indicated which should determine the measure of 
protection on American products. 

But since the last tariff bill—the Dingley bill—was framed 
and passed new elements of competition have developed, and 
those elements are now rapidly becoming a controlling factor 
in the cost of production throughout the world. I allude to the 
fact that the great oriental countries, which throughout the 
history of the world, up to a few years ago, have been consid- 
ered consuming countries from the standpoint of manufactures, 
are now becoming themselves, at a tremendously rapid pace, 
manufacturers, producers, exporters, and competitors, not only 
for their own consumption, but for the markets of the world, 
which markets include the American market, as well as the 
European. 

The United States has been able since the universal use of 
machinery in manufactories has come into play to successfully 
compete with Europe. We haye been able to do this and still 
pay double and treble the wages Europe has paid, and in some 
instances produce the article cheaper than it could be produced 
in any European country. We have been able to do this; first, 
because we have had the raw material at our doors, and, again, 
our country has developed very rapidly in the accumulation of 
wealth with which to capitalize every form of industry; but 
principally our universal system of education has developed 
keener intelligence in our working classes, and the inventive 
genius of the American mechanic, sharpened and stimulated by 
education, has invented machinery of highest efficiency and of 
the greatest labor-saving capacity. And supplementing these 
agencies, our enterprising business men and captains of industry 
have had the intelligence and the nerve to enable them to dis- 
card obsolete machinery and constantly reequip their industrial 
plants with the latest labor-saving devices, and thus through 
the efficiency of abundant capital, labor-saving machinery, in- 
ventive genius, and the natural intelligence of our American 
mechanics, we have been able to overcome the great differences 
in wages prevailing in Europe as against the United States. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Europe, on the other hand, bas been slow to change her 
methods of manufacture and production. As a rule, they haye 
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clung to obsolete machinery and to old-fashioned business 
methods, and consequently we have been able as a manufactur- 
ing nation to hold our home markets against European competi- 
tors and also in many cases, particularly within the last ten 
years, successfully compete in other countries for a share of 
foreign business, If these conditions should continue and no 
new elements of competition enter into the equation, I believe 
we might, with safety, concede a great deal to our Democratic 
friends as to the advisability of enacting a tariff-for-reyenue- 
only measure. 

But the conditions I have indicated will not continue; they 
are at end already. The competition of Europe need no longer 
be feared by the United States; a new industrial rivalry is 
forcing itself into the arena of the world’s affairs. And that 
rivalry is of the Orient. I do not mean by that Japan alone, 
although Japan is the leader of the oriental countries, but I 
mean the oriental countries combined. For six thousand years 
the greatest of oriental nations have been bound up in the 
shackles of class prejudice and extreme conservatism. They 
have not cared to mix in the general affairs of the world; they 
have asked only that their isolation and conservatism be re- 
spected. But within the last fifteen years all this has changed. 
World-wide movements of trade and commerce and of inter- 
national agreement and disagreement have resulted in opening 
the Orient to the free play of all the influences and agencies of 
twentieth-century civilization and progress; and now we find in 
the countries surrounding the Pacific Ocean competitors in pro- 
duction and manufacture, as well as consumers of the products 
which we are anxious to dispose of in order to maintain in 
continued operation our home industries. 

There are 800,000,000 of people in the lands bordering the 
Pacific Ocean, not considering the United States, and of these 
800,000,000 of people, two-thirds at least are laborers. In 
China there are 432,000,000 of people, according to the latest 
report. Three millions of these belong to the well-to-do class 
and the balance are workers. In Japan there are 50,000,000 of 
people, not counting the inhabitants of Formosa, which island 
contains 3,000,000 more. And of this great total of the in- 
habitants of Japan, 46,000,000 depend on labor. In India there 
are 200,000,000, and scattered through the islands of the sea 
and South America there are peoples who will make up the sum 
total of 800,000,000. 

Now, the point I wish to make is this: When these hundreds 

of millions of the peoples of China, Japan, Korea, and India 
begin to use up-to-date machinery under the management of 
skillful men, imported from every industrial center of the 
world, assisted by capital furnished at the lowest possible 
rates of interest by the government itself, begin to manufacture 
cotton goods, woolen goods, steel and iron products, wooden 
products of a hundred different kinds, leather goods, and 
numerous other varieties of manufactures, will we sell our 
manufactures in their country or will they sell the products of 
their mills and factories in ours? I contend, Mr. Chairman, 
that a careful study of the conditions which I have briefly indi- 
cated, which are rapidly developing in the countries bordering 
on the Pacific, will demonstrate that there never was a time in 
the history of the United States when the principle of protec- 
tion should be more carefully guarded than in the present hour. 
[Applause.] 
- For a moment consider the conditions in Japan, the great 
leader of the oriental peoples, and I will not speak of the 
splendid ability she has displayed in the conduct of her wars 
with China and Russia, but in the marvelous progress she is 
making in establishing an industrial system that within a 
decade will market its products in every country of the earth. 
I have had the advantage of some travel in the Orient, and for 
a good many years I have been studying oriental conditions, 
particularly those of Japan and China, and I believe the facts 
which I now desire to submit to the House, if estimated at their 
proper value, will have something to do with determining the 
schedules of duties which will be imposed in the tariff bill now 
under consideration. 

In the first place, I want to point out that our trade with 
China, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, and the islands of the coast 
of Asia is diminishing and not increasing, and this is owing to 
the fact that already the competition of Japan in almost every 
line of manufacture is displacing American products. 

I was in Tokyo in 1905 at the time of the period of suspen- 
sion of hostilities between Japan and Russia. It was after the 
great battles had been fought on the plains of Manchuria and 
it was while the President of the United States was endeayor- 
ing to bring the opposing nations together in a treaty of peace. 
It was my good fortune on two different occasions to have an 
interview with Marquis Ito, who is called the “Gladstone of 
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Japan,” and who at that time was the chief adviser of the 
Emperor and leader of the council of elders, and who was and 
is, without doubt, the: greatest constructive statesman of the 
Empire. Marquis Ito is now the viceroy of Korea, although he 
is an aged man, being at least 75 years of age; because of his 
great ability he has been intrusted with the duty of firmly 
establishing Japanese influence and power in Korea. On the 
two occasions upon which I had the honor of talking with 
Marquis Ito the subject of the exclusion of Japanese laborers 
from the Pacific coast was brought up. The Marquis, knowing 
I was from California and the only member of the Taft party 
from that State, and, in fact, from the entire Pacific slope, 
inquired of me why Californians were opposed to Japanese 
laborers going to that State. He said to me, in substance, as 
I recall the conversation, that he thought Japanese laborers 
would be a great boon to California; in fact, he said he could 
not. understand why the United States as a nation would not 
welcome millions of such laborers as Japan had to send to 
another country. He said the Japanese laborer was sober, 
docile, expert, and faithful, and, he said, taking everything into 
consideration, he believed they were as good laborers as could 
be found in the world. And he asked me this question: 

Why not take the Japanese laborer to man your cotton mills, your 
woolen mills, your boot and shoe factories, and your many other - 
cies that require the use of labor? And thus, with: your up-t te 
machinery, and your expertness in using capital in large sums, and 
with the cheap labor that would come with the pee feo of Jap- 
anese workmen, you might be able to produce so cheaply the articles 
required in the world’s markets that you could undersell all other 
countries, 

But,“ I asked him, how about the American laborer?” I told 
him that in our country, though political parties might differ 
on matters of expediency and policy, nevertheless there was a 
unanimity of opinion that the standard of the living and the 
opportunity of the American workingman must be maintained 
as high as possible, even though we were compelled to close our 
doors to such labor as he described; that with us, despite our 
eagerness to accumulate wealth, we still estimated the American 
citizen of more value than the American dollar. The marquis 
replied that there was no need for controversy between Japan 
and the United States over the admission of Japanese laborers, 
because, he said, it was Japan’s policy to keep her laborers at 
home and employ them at home; that the Government of Japan 
did not want her laborers to go to any other country and furnish 
cheap labor to that country, because Japan herself was then lay- 
ing the foundation of a great industrial system which, it was 
hoped, in a few years would give employment to substantially 
all the laborers of the Empire. 

I remember well the conclusion of our second interview. He 
said, speaking of the conclusion of the war: 


Wher we get back those million men from the armies In Manchuria 
and the ships on the sea, we are 


and products so — 2 that you 
us, and so we prefer to 

And I apprehend he said the going of Japanese laborers to 
America will never cause any serious difficulty between the two 
countries. 

Since then I have closely watched the rapid development of 
Japan and her increasing infiuence over China, Korea, and 
Manchuria, and I find that the words of the marquis have been 
more than made good. Any student of oriental trade and in- 
dustrial conditions will tell you that mills and factories of 
every description are being established in Japan, China, Korea, 
and Manchuria, and these industrial enterprises are being es- 
tablished under the most favorable conditions. Japan has the 
most paternal government of any country in the world, and in 
every possible way the Government is assisting in the promotion 
of every form of manufacture, trade, and commerce. 

In the first place, any company of reputation formed in 
Japan, if it can give a reasonable guaranty of good faith, can 
obtain governmental assistance in the starting of its enterprise. 
The land, probably, upon which the factory is to be built will 
be donated by the Government. Capital is loaned by the Gov- 
ernment, directly or indirectly, at as low as 2 per cent interest, 
with a long time for payment. Then, when a factory is ready 
for the machinery, the Japanese business promoter, whether it 
be a company or an individual, purchases the very latest labor- 
saving devices and equips his plant with that kind of ma- 
chinery. As I said before, the United States has an advantage 
over Europe in the kinds of machinery used and in our business 
methods. We use the latest and best machinery, and, though 
we pay higher wages than European countries, we sometimes 
produce at a lower cost of the product than is attained by 
them, by reason of the effectiveness of better machinery and 
better comprehension of business methods. 


But this advantage is not on our side when we encounter 
Japan, because their mills and factories are being equipped. 
with the very latest machinery the world can supply. And 
they even have the advantage over the American promoter in 
the buying of that machinery, as they can generally equip 
their factory for one-half the cost of equipping the same kind 
of a plant in the United States. It is done in this way: Their 
want of patent laws permits Japanese promoters and manufac- 
turers to copy any kind of machinery. In equipping a plant 
in the United States, the promoter always buys the latest 
models of machinery, but he has to buy all the machines his 
factory requires at the market price. Now, we will say a cer- 
tain machine that is sold for $200 is to be used, and maybe the 
factory will require 50 such machines. The promoter must pay 
$200 apiece for each of the fifty. Now, perhaps that machine 
could be constructed for $50 or $75; that would be the cost of 
the material and labor for that piece of machinery; but the 
American purchaser must pay $200 just the same, because three 
or four pieces of that machine are patented, and a great part of 
the purchase price goes to pay royalties to the patentees. 

And so in the United States or Europe the capitalization of a 
factory is largely based on the market price of the machinery. 
But the Japanese promoter gets around our patent laws. He 
sends over and buys one of our machines, takes it to pieces, 
and has a hundred more built just like it for probably one- 
quarter of the cost, and so puts machinery in his plant at much 
less the cost of his American or European competitor. 

Then, when the industry is ready for operation, he begins to 
hire his labor; and what wage scale does he pay? Laborers in 
factories in Japan, adult men and women, labor for ten hours 
for from 12 to 15 cents a day in American money. Common 
mechanics receive 20 cents a day, good mechanics 30 cents; 
and the highest skilled artisans of Japan, men whose hands can 
furnish the most delicate surgical instruments, watches, or 
astronomical instruments, receive 50 cents a day in American 
money. And remember, the supply of labor at these prices is 
absolutely unlimited. 

Then, when the plant is ready for operation, subsidized ships 
go out into the world and raw material is purchased at the 
world’s price. It is brought to Japan in subsidized ships and 
is manufactured in the subsidized factories of Japan; goes out 
in subsidized ships as completed product, and is distributed at 
the world’s markets. 

Now, these conditions which I have indicated are so rapidly 
developing in Japan are developing in every country of the 
Orient, and the elements entering into the cost of manufactures 
in which those countries engage are so rapidly lowering the cost 
of production that values are being unsettled on every side; 
and this readjustment of the cost of production is throwing all 
Europe into the realm of speculation as to what the outcome of 
this struggle for the control of the world’s markets will be. 
The Congress of the United States should not be blind to these 
facts and to these conditions. I have a few extracts taken from 
our consular reports pertaining to Japan, China, and Korea 
which I hope I will be permitted to incorporate in my remarks, 

For instance; a careful study of the latest consular reports 
will show that the United States is sending to Japan less 
of manufactured products each month, and this rule applies to 
the imports into Japan from all the countries of Europe. The 
nature of the imports into Japan clearly indicates the growth 
of their industrial system. In order to carry on the great 
scheme which has for its object the manufacturing and in- 
dustrial supremacy of Japan throughout the Orient in harmony 
with her industrial policy, it has been necessary for Japan to 
establish a merchant marine. Along this line she has been 
eminently successful. The report of trade conditions in Japan 
and Korea by Raymond F. Crist, special agent of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor in relation to the increase of the Jap- 
anese marine says, on page 14: 

With the increase of the foreign trade of Japan there has been g cor- 
responding growth of its merchant marine through the purchase of ships 
abroad and the development of shipbuilding at home by favorablz laws 
and bounties for ships constructed along certain lines. The present 
development of shipbuilding is the result of governmental aid, as shown 
by the 35 — growth since 1896, when the shipbuilding-encouragement 
law and the navigation-encouragement law were enacted. In 1895 the 
merchant marine of Japan consisted of 827 steamships of 341,000 tons 
and 702 sailing vessels of 44,794 tons. At the close of 1903 there were 
1,570 steamships of 657,000 tons and 3,934 sailing vessels of 320,000 
tons. The tonnage of the steamships had nearly doubled and the sail- 
ing craft had Increased over sevenfold between the years 1896 and 1903. 
During the recent war with Russia steamers aggregating 177,000 tons 
were purchased ab and 27,000 tonnage was bullt in the Japanese 
shipyards, while the war losses aggrega 71,000 tons, netting an in- 
crease of 103,000 tons and raising the steamship tonnage to 790,000 tons 
at the beginning of 1905. Government encouragement has also resulted 
in the establishment of over 200 shipyards and 35 docks, and with this 
equipment’ there can be constructed merchant ships of upward of 6,000 
toms and the largest men-of-war. 


There are now vessels of regularly established lines plying 
Japanese ports and Europe, America, Australia, Bombay, 


between 
Chinese, 
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Korean, and mie ey ports, all of which receive liberal subsidies from 
the Government. The subsidy rate is based on a of 10 knots per 
hour and for steamers of not less than 1,000 tons at 124 cents per thou- 
sand miles, increasing with the increase of tonnage and cargo, 


[Extract from report of Pacific coast chambers of commerce committee. 
By E. G. Babbitt, United States vice-consul in charge, Yokohama.) 


SHIP SUBSIDIES, 


Japan believes in subsidizing the building and operation of ships. 
That this has had a great influence upon the upbuilding of her merchant 


marine is unquestioned. Though a poor nation, she continued to 
increase her appropriations for the encouragement of 9 Her 
budget for 1908-9 carried the greatest amount ever appropriated by her, 
amounting to 12,390,695 yen, as follows: ¥ 
en. 
Encouragement of navigation 22 3, 483, 955 
Encouragement of shipbuilding._._...__.._..-.....-..--. , 995, 440 
Subsidy to European route — — 2 813,885 
Subsidy to San Francisco route 1, 013, 880 
Subsidy to Seattle rute — 654, 
Subsidy to Australian line ñĩĩç—— 425, 782 
Subsidy :to:far:eaatern: services —. . 530, 000 
Subsidy to inland Chinese navigation SES. 800, 000 
MPA ie OF Soe eerie Ce or cee ee aie 5, 000 
0 WOU sat o oe ac E A EA seeded niees 20, 000 
For calling at Korean and north China ports , 000 
CORREINE NOVICE aa ee eee eee 351, 000 
Ogasawara (Bonin Island) service 17, 000 
Islands in Kagoshima te 22, 800 
Oki Ieland ooo ee 400 
Hokkaido coasting service 180, 553 
Idzu Island service — ’ 
Tairen service ad „ 
Okinawa (Loochoo Island 4 
Okinawa remote islands 9, 000 
gae os meek TT. — 12, 390, 695 
There is every indication that the subsidies paid to 955 — plying be- 
tween Japan and America and Europe will be continued after the expi- 


ration of the present law in 1911, 

Japan seems to be as far advanced as any of the great commercial 
roe ie in the establishment of beacon or coast lights and life-saving 
stations. 

POSTAL SYSTEM, 


In 1871 a postal system modeled on western mail service was adopted 
in Japan. It is wholly under the charge of the Government and is co- 
extensive with the Empire. There is a parcels-post service, which had 
its inception in 1892, and which has rapidly developed until it now 
handles upward of 15,000,000 parcels annually, and has proved of great 
service to the merchant classes and of economic worth to the masses. 
Japan maintains in China and Korea quite a large number of post- 
offices. Postal matter is divided into five classes, as follows: First class 
letters; second class, postal cards; third class, periodicals issued not 
less than once a month; fourth class, books and printed matter; fifth 
class, seeds of agricultural products. There is an express nore pe poste 
restante, delivery certificate, registration, value-declared mail, co lection 
of trade charges, collection of cash, franc post. Other foreign mail in- 
cludes a foreign parcels post. There is a system of both domestic and 
foreign postal money orders, and postal savings banks. Under the de- 
partment of communications are the foreign and domestic telegraphs 
and the telephone. 

In fact, the rapid development of the merchant marine of 
Japan has furnished more ships than cargoes, and Japan is now 
eagerly looking for new sources of business in order to employ 
her ships until her manufacturing and producing agencies in- 
crease their output to supply cargoes for the idle vessels. In 
this connection I want to say that the United States, up till a 
few months ago, controlled a very considerable market in Austra- 
lia, our trade with Australia amounting to a little over 
$30,000,000 a year. We were exporting about twenty millions 
to Australia and importing about ten millions. This trade was 
carried by the Oceanic Line of steamships. The line consisted 
of three first-class vessels, built according to the specifications 
of the Government of the United States and manned by American 
sailors and officers, and these three vessels made 13 trips a 
year to Australia direct, stopping at some of the southern Pa- 
cific islands on the route. The line never paid running expenses, 
the course to Australia being over 7,000 miles, the speed re- 
quired being 16 knots an hour, and the peculiar conditions re- 
quiring all white crews. But, nevertheless, the Oceanic Com- 
pany struggled on, in the hope that the Government of the 
United States would increase the subsidy for mail carrying over 
that route from $2 a mile, outward voyage, to four. Two or 
three attempts have been made since I have been in Con- 
gress to pass such a measure, and all have failed. The Oceanic 
Steamship Line has been discontinued, and we are rapidly 
losing our trade with Australia, and it will be a matter of only 
a few years until our manufactured products will be unknown 
in the Australian markets. There seems to be only one hope of 
relief in this line, and this is that Japan will use some of her 
great ocean liners in the establishment of a Japanese steam- 
ship line from San Francisco to Australia. But it would seem 
more likely that Japan would endeavor to herself absorb the 
Australian market lost by the stupidity of the Congress of the 
United States in failing to give necessary assistance to the 
Oceanic Company to keep open that great ocean highway of 
American commerce between the United States and Australia. 

In the development of the Japanese industrial system, the 
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Government gives assistance to every form of enterprise in 
various ways. Quoting again from Mr. Crist’s report in regard 
to manufacturing, he says, on page 16: 


MANUFACTURING. 
INDUSTRIES ENCOURAGED AND FOSTERED. 


The evident aim of the Government is to place Japanese manufactures 
on an independent footing. That this object has long been entertained 
is shown by the 3 effort made during the reign of the present 
Emperor to develop the manufactures which now flourish throughout 
the Empire. The manufacture of almost every commodity now made in 
Japan was begun under Government supervision and expense. 


EFFECT OF MODERN METHODS, 


This renaissance of yee cae eee has had a correspond- 
ingly powerful influence both upon the quantity and character of the 
imports of the Empire. Great changes are observable in the kinds of 
articles demanded during the past fifteen years. Goods that were es- 
sential to the well-being of the natives in 1890 and were among its 
leading imports are no longer purchased abroad, but instead are manu- 
factured in such quantities that the surplus is exported to other parts 
of the world, and in many instances to the countries from which they 
were previously purchased. Thus, instead of occupying the position of 
a buyer of her necessaries from other countries, Japan has entered the 
ranks as a competitor for a share in the world’s markets, 


GOVERNMENT INITIATIVE, 


Before the restoration the industries of Japan consisted mainly of 
the manufacture of porcelain, raw silk, lacquered silk ware, hemp and 
cotton fabrics, copper ware, paper, wood and bamboo wares, matting, 
sake, and — 8 Pon the establishment of the present Government a 
systematic effort was made to stimulate the adoption of modern methods 
and to introduce machinery where it would create a greater output 
and perfection of product. Model factories and plants were insta 
by the Government in many industrial branches, such as for the manu- 
facture of cotton, silk, and woolens, cement making, shipbuilding, vari- 
ous E glass, brick, match, and paper factories. The 
result was felt an earnest study by the people of the methods used 
by western nations, and the early supplanting of more primitive meth- 
ods, causing an immense increase in the manufactures of the nation. 

In 1890 the exports of manufactured commodities embraced most of 
the articles whose initial manufacture was undertaken by the Govern- 
ment in the model factories established but twenty years 298200 
The value of the exports of manufactured articles was $19,382, 
out of a total export of 842.500,000. In 1900 exports of manufactures 
had increased to over $28.000,000. In 1904 a further increase was re- 
corded in the unprecedented export of over $120,000,000 of manufac- 
tured articles out of a total export trade of $159.600,000. This 
amount represented a vast expansion in variety of manufactures as 
well as in value. From the Pey broaden: sphere of the post- 
restoration 125 7 5 the field of manufactures had further expanded, 
until in 1904 it may be safely asserted it embraced nearly all lines. 

STATE AID TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISES. 


In addition to the establishment of model factories, the Government 
purchased abroad complete equipment for spinning and 3 mills 
and turned it over to individuals desiring to enter upon those lines of 
manufacture, with the privilege of using the machinery and payin 
for it on a long-time and small installment basis. On the other hand, 
to those who were desirous of initiating a new system of manufacture, 
but were deficient in capital, the Government loaned the necessary 
funds. Others were granted financial assistance by the State for terms 
sufficiently long to place them on a sound financial and industrial basis. 
In many instances within the short period of ten years the factories 
had been turned over to individual enterprise, and state ald was no 


longer required. 
OPERATIVES AND WAGES. 


Between 8,500 and 9.000 bales of cotton yarns were made in 1904 
by the Settsu Cotton Spinning Mill, located at Osaka, ranging from 
10's to 20's, about two-thirds of these being 16's. These yarns are all 
made for export to China, Korea, India, other Asiatic countries, and 
the Se . Islands. The bales are of 420 pounds net weight of 
cotton. e company is capitalized at $750,000, of which $700,000 is 
fully paid up. pon this capitalization an officer of the compen 
stated that for the past six months they had declared a dividend at the 
rate of 50 per cent per annum. An accumulated reserve fund of 
$1,000,000 is annually being added to. There are seven mills, with 
about 7.000 operatives. The average daily wage is about 27 sen, or 
between 13 and 14 cents in American currency. As the operatives can 
live at about 20 sen per a the compensation is not so low as to be 
uninviting, and many are willing to serve at that rate. The company 
has separate boarding and lodging houses for male and female un- 
married employees, where they live at a daily charge of 7 sen, although 
the actual expense is 10 sen daily to the company. That this phi- 
lanthropy is not unusual is shown in the bonuses rome ver given to 
employees and other features of industrial enterprises looking to the 
betterment of their condition. 

{Extract from report of committee on commercial relations of chambers 
of commerce of cities of Pacific coast.) 


Following the restoration, manufacturing in Japan underwent a 
change by reason of the introduction of labor-saving machines. The 
Government then made a systematic effort to encourage their use and 
estab ed model factories for that purpose Machinery was thus 
introduced into the handling of raw silk, the spinning of cotton and 
silk, the manufacture of matches, cement, the brewing of beer, the 
building of ships, and, finally, into the mining of coal and copper, the 
refining of sugar, the making of gas and coke, and a long list of other 
articles. From small beginnings these industries haye grown until in 
1906 there were: 


Yen. 


8 sugar-refining companies, with a total capital of. 7, 416, 
The above list may be greatly extended by referring to the Japan 
Yearbook of 1908-9. 
United States Vice-Consul-General Babbitt, in his special report to 
the committee, gives the following information: The industries of 


Japan have 2 rapidly since the war with Russia, 383,106,800 
having been invested in new plants, and 130,587,000 yen represen 
enlargements of old plants, or a total of 513,693,800 yen. 

For years Japan has systematically investigated and encouraged for- 
eign trade. For some time past she has sent abroad some of her bright- 
est young men to study report u trade and commerce, and also 
to obtain practical training, either at commercial establishments or in 
factories. A larger centage of these young men were sent to the 
United States than to any other nation. Since this system was in- 
augurated young men have been sent to Mexico, Germany, land, 
France, China, British India, em Russia, Siberia, Australia, Can- 
ada, Peru, Straits Settlements, Java, Switzerland, and the Philippines, 
and they have carried back to Japan a wonderful amount of informa- 
tion and practical knowledge, much of which has been adopted into the 
industrial life of the Empire. Japan has established numerous com- 
mercial sample museums, not only at home, but abroad. Some of those 
abroad are in Vladivostok, Odessa, Bombay, Singapore, Mexico, Constan- 
tinople, and the various ports of China. Also, she has established 
experimental schools for the production of commercial commodities, 


TARIFF SYSTEM. 


Japan has a comprehensive tariff system. It is divided into- three 
main classes: Dutiable goods, nondutiable and prohibitive — 
For dutiable goods the tariff ranges from 5 to 40 per cent ad valorem. 
The tariff upon tobacco and alcoho! is practically a prohibitive one. 

Indications point to a great future for Japan in manufacturing. The 
Government encourages new enterprises of this c cter, and condi- 
tions scem exceptionally favorable for their ultimate success. There 
appears to be an incalculable amount of water power readily con- 
vertible into electrical energy. Some of this power fs already utilized 
and much more is under way and in contemplation. One thing, we were 
advised, stood in the way of the utilization of the great water power 
of Japan—the use of water by the farmers for irrigation. But we were 
also informed that before the water reached the lands of the farmer its 
fall ont of the mountains was sufficient to generate all the power neces- 
sary, and that the objections of the farmer would be overcome by dem- 
onstrating that the use of the water for power purposes would in no 
way affect its use for the purposes of irrigation. 

There is also an almost limitless supply of labor in Japan which 
seems able to turn its hand to new vocations and master the details of 
new methods and machines in a short space of time. Through the sgis 
they have used their hands in the ing of fine fabrics and in the 
arts. At the time of the restoration there were dozens of different 
kinds of silks; hemp and cotton were woven into cloths and nets; fine 
porcelains were made; and the making of copper and lacquer ware was 
an art. The Japanese, as a people, have learned to use their hands. 


TRADE. 


Japan has made great progress in her foreign trade since 1868. In 
1869 che exported a little over $1,000,000 worth of tea, while in 1907 
her exportations were over $6,000,000. In 1869 she exported $2.900,000 
worth of silk tissues, yarns, and materials, while in 1907 she exported 
$80,000,000 worth. In 1869 the amount of coarse and refined copper 
5 eee is hardly worth 5 5 to sen 
atest statistics she now exporting copper to e value of near 
$15,000,000, her total export trade in 1907 amounting to, $21,000,000. 

The United States is the princips! purcine of Japan’s exports, the 
trade with the United States bei per cent of Japan's export com- 
merce. China is Japan's second-best customer, and England ranks 
third. The following table will Eg a comprehensive idea of the man- 
ner in which Japan’s foreign trade is developing : 


1907. 

Imports from— $ Yen. Ten. 
E ose s 558.008 | 116,192,437 
United State—244„æ—— 62,672,857 | 80,675,668 
Franee 8,087,470 | 6,897,407 
y- 29,198,142 | 47,620,094 
„ sae | 
ome 19,125,424 | 42,523 596 
Germany- RSS DEA — ee 8,507,739 | 11,172,740 


These extracts from the reports of Mr. Crist will show the 
methods employed by the Government of Japan to develop the 
industries at home, and I would recommend the study of these 
reports, particularly to our friends from the South who are in- 
terested in obtaining foreign markets for the products of their 
cotton mills. Again, turning from Japan to China, I desire to 
call attention of gentlemen to the fact that our trade with 
China is diminishing rapidly, particularly in manufactures, 
because of Japanese competition. In 1905 our exports to China 
from the United States proper and Hawaii amounted to $56,- 
149.917. In 1906 our exports were $35,548,967 ; in 1907 they had 
fallen to $29,153,746. What is the cause of this remarkable de- 
cline in our exports to China? It is the fact that China as well 
as Japan is becoming a manufacturer and producer and is en- 
tering into competition with Europe and the United States for 
the world’s business, and China is first endeavoring to supply 
her own markets with her own factories, and when she does 
purchase from an outside country she gives preference to Japan 
as against the United States and Europe. I will insert in my 
remarks a number of extracts taken from Consular Reports, 
annual series, No. 29, China and Hongkong, trade for the year 
1907, as indicating the great variety and the wide diversity of 
manufactures being exported from Japan to China, and I wish 
to particularly call attention of gentlemen from the South to 
the report on the cotton business of Japan and their exports to 
China. 


The rivalry between the United States, Japan, and Great 
Britain for the supply of cigarettes is quite keen, the sales 
from each country for the four preceding years being as follows: 


SALE OF AMERICAN BOOTS AND SHOES—CLOCKS—GINSENG. 


There has been a gradual growth in the receipts of American boots 
and shoes, leather, and other materials, the sales rising from $4,324 in 
1904 to $18,452 in 1907. 

The comparison of values and quantities from the United States and 


those of other countries will show the high grade of American import. 
For example 9,646 pairs of shoes from Europe were valued at $10,245; 
abont 34,3 pairs from Ja at $30,810, as compared with some- 
what less than 8.000 pairs m America valued at $18,452. The m- 
ference is, and this is borne out by investigation, that it is the for- 
eigner in China, not the Chinese, who is the buyer of the American shoe. 
An intelligent effort to supply Chinese shoes to China would seem more 
certain of a liberal reward than any branch of manufacturing industry. 

In the supply of clocks and watches Japan leads, with sales in 19 
amounting to $214,259, against $282,614 in 1906, while the sales from 
the United States amounted in value for these two years to $49,714 
and $101,000, respectively. It would seem that the American manu- 
facturer should make a better showing in this market, which could be 
done by the production of cheap clocks and watches suitable to the low 
price which the Chinese are nred to pay. 

The receipts of ginseng in 1907 amounted to 343.243 pounds, of 
which 173.475 pounds came from Hongkong, 119.361 pounds from Ja- 
i eel 50.339 pounds from Korea, SAD ge fan from India, 88 pounds 

om Macao, 66 pounds from the Uni States, and the remainder, 77 
—— from Russia and Straits Settlements. The amount credi to 

ongkong probably came originally from the United States. 


HOUSEHOLD STORES— WINES AND MILK—DYBES. 

The importation of household stores is another line in which America 
eaters almost exclusively to the foreign demand. The total imports in 
1907 were valued at $3,443,137, of which the United States is credited 
with $1,436,170, the closest competitor being Japan, with about one- 
third this amount. 

In the trade of wine, beer, and spirits the United States does not rank 
very high, notwithstandi the excellence of the American malt liquors 
introduced into this market from America. The proximity of Japan 
and the cheapness of the beer produced there makes that country the 
leading importer. 

The hardware trade in China is worthy of American atten- 
tion. During 1907 the sales from the United States amounted to 
$98,750, out of a total of $790,000, while those from Japan 
amounted to $144,000. In regard to furniture, in which the 
United States should lead, an examination proves disappointing. 
The total imports into China in 1907 were valued at $758,400, 
of which the United States furnished $39,500, Great Britain 
$202,230, and Japan $237,000. 

And again, on page 17 of Consular Report No. 29, we find 
what Chiva exports in the way of cottons and cotton yarns: 

WHAT CHINA EXPORTS. 

In 1907 „411, 
eee e g e e z 
mills, where it is manufactured into cloth to be sent back to compete 
with the foreign and Chinese woven article. 

Turning from China to Korea, we find that country now pass- 
ing completely under the domination and control of Japan. 
Korea contains 82,000 square miles, a great portion of which is 
fertile agricultural land. ‘The climate is mild and agreeable. 
It is a land peculiarly capable of agricultural development. In 
Korea there are ten millions of people, and last year their trade 
approximated $13,500,000, and this trade was principally in cot- 
ton and cotton manufactures. But of this $13,500,000 the United 
States secured but a little over $1,000,000, and $10,195,000 came 
from Japan. 

Of course, in the short limits of time accorded me, I can do 
no more than merely sketch the outline of the proposition I 
desire to emphasize. But the open door of the Orient, while it 
may be alluring as a doctrine to theorists and dreamers, is 
not proving to be of much benefit to the United States. Our 
country, as a whole—I mean by that our Government, our manu- 
facturers, our exporters, and our commercial men—must quickly 
grasp the significance of our diminishing prestige in the Orient 
or valuable markets will be closed to us forever. And the time 
is rapidly approaching when the United States must depend 
upon markets outside of the United States proper for the sale 
of goods in order that our mills and factories shall continue in 
operation. We have developed as a Nation the most stupen- 
dous industrial system upon this earth. It has far eclipsed 
dreams of the most sanguine statesmen of twenty years ago, and 
in the last twelve years our national wealth has nearly doubled. 
Our industrial system has increased one-third, and last year our 
shops and mills and factories and forges turned out nearly 
$15,000,000,000 of manufactured products. This stupendous 
sum total of manufactures has given work and wages to-over 
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7,000,000 of employees of various kinds, and to-day over 30,000,- 
000 of souls depend upon the industrial system of the United 
States for existence. It is the one great factor of American 
well-being that should be most carefully considered in the fram- 
ing of the present tariff bill. Gentlemen on the other side con- 
tinually harp about the welfare of the ultimate consumer, but 
they should bear in mind that in the United States the con- 
sumer is also a producer, that the 35,000,000 of people depend- 
ing on our industrial system for the necessaries of life are ulti- 
mate consumers, and no law can be devised that can separate 
the consumers and the producers of the United States because 
they are one, and the tariff law which is framed to give the 
greatest advantage to the producer at the same time takes care 
of the consumer. 

You ask me, perhaps, why I have brought to the attention of 
this House the conditions of trade and commerce in the Orient 
and the diminishing prestige of the United States, or the fact 
that the United States is not acquiring the prestige she should 
in those great markets. It is easy sometimes to point out an 
evil, while at the same time it is hard to suggest a remedy; 
but if I may be permitted to suggest, I might say that next 
to the passage of a protective tariff bill should come the pas- 
sage of a ship-encouragement and navigation-encouragement 
bill, to borrow the Japanese term, which would open the ocean 
highways to American merchant vessels. [Applause] We 
should restore by reasonable legislation the Oceanic Steamship 
Line to its course from San Francisco to Australia; we should 
establish lines from Seattle and other Puget Sound ports to 
countries of the Orient, and particularly to the Philippines, 
and connect San Francisco with every land of Asia; and above 
all, as quickly as possible, the United States should be con- 
nected with every prominent port of South America, both on 
the eastern and western side. I sincerely hope that more care- 
ful study of the needs and necessaries of American producers 
and manufacturers for foreign markets may cause Congress, 
when it meets in regular session next winter, to pass measures 
for the restoration of the encroached merchant marine. This 
subject should be in a spirit of fairness and conciliation, so that 
some legislation may be passed that will earry out the de- 
signs of Presidents Cleveland, McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. 
[Applause.] 

Before I conclude, I desire to say a word in regard to a 
feature of the Payne bill which has not yet been discussed very 
fully, and that is in regard to the Philippine Islands, that 
part of the bill which applies to the Philippines. According 
to the latest reports I have been able to obtain, the trade of 
the Philippines amounted to nearly $60,000,000—thirty-three 
or four millions of exports and about twenty-six millions of im- 
ports to the Philippines. 

In 1904 the imports into the Philippines amounted to $35,000,- 
000, but since the cessation of hostilities and the withdrawal of 
a great portion of the army from the Philippines their imports 
have been less. Last year, I understand, they amounted to 
about $26,000,000. Of this the United States secured only four 
and a half millions. Now, I submit that since we maintain 
sovereignty over those islands and are engaged in the great 
work of extending our civilization and form of government over 
those people, we should give them the same trade privileges we 
eat to any other Territory or dependency of the United 

tates. 

The Philippine Islands, in my judgment, if accorded the same 
privileges as other parts of the United States, will soon become 
a most valuable market for the products of the mills and facto- 
ries of the United States. The Philippine group of islands con- 
tains upward of 115,000 square miles and are inhabited by 
8,000,000 of people, divided into 65 different tribes and portions 
of tribes. Conditions in the Philippines for many years prior 
to the American occupation were unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industrial progress. Revolutions 
against the authority of Spain occurred continually; these 
revolutions finally terminated, as everyone knows, in American 
occupation. Since the occupation of the Philippines by the 
United States and the establishment of a universal and, we be- 
lieve, a permanent form of government, a change is taking place 
for the better. Ladronism has been almost entirely stamped 
out and piracy extirpated, and the peaceful people of the 
islands, under the powerful government of the Philippine 
Commission, backed by the strength of the American Republic, 
are at last forgetting their old fears and troubles and are turn- 
ing their attentions toward the development of the natural re- 
sources of their wonderfully rich country. The natural prod- 
ucts of the Philippine Islands, in the main, will never come in 
competition with the products of the United States. It is true, 
tobacco and sugar may be produced in large amount, but, never- 
theless, extensive production of tobacco and sugar can not be 


carried on unless a different kind of labor is imported there 
than now occupies the labor field. 

When the Philippines came under the control of the United 
States the provisions of the Chinese-exclusion law were ex- 
tended over the archipelago, a result of American supremacy, 
and thus it became impossible for companies to be formed for 
the purpose of taking up the lands in extensive tracts and 
cultivating them with imported Chinese labor. The natives 
themselves will never in any great degree perform the arduous 
and exhausting labor of cane cultivation. Therefore, I believe 
that if the Chinese laborers are excluded permanently from the 
islands cane culture will gradually disappear and the rich 
lands of the sugar districts be planted to hemp or rice or other 
products that require less labor than the culture of sugar cane. 

I believe that the provision of the Payne bill, which admits 
800,000 tons of Philippine sugar to the United States free of 
duty, is a wise provision. The records show that the highest 
point in quantity of raw sugar ever produced in the Philippines 
for export amounted to only about 360,000 tons, and of this 
quantity the Philippine exporter, after supplying a certain de- 
mand which he had in Hongkong and Japan, had little left to 
ship to the United States. I believe the fears of the sugar pro- 
ducers of the United States are groundless, and so long as the 
United States is compelled to import in the neighborhood of a 
million tons of sugar annually we can with safety indorse this 
schedule of the Payne bill. 

In regard to tobacco, the conditions are substantially the 
same. The Philippine product will never seriously compete in 
American markets with the American tobacco producer, as the 
Philippine tobacco is coarse and rank in quality and would 
never be extensively used by American consumers. In fact, it 
has been stated to me by experts in tobacco that the provision 
of the Payne bill in regard to tobacco which might be imported 
from the Philippines would really stimulate the American to- 
bacco industry, as the necessity of purchasing in the United 
States a finer grade of tobacco for clgar wrappers would be de- 
veloped under the operations of this bill, which provides that 
American products may go to the Philippines free of duty, pro- 
viding Philippine products are admitted to the United States on 
the same terms. 

The Philippine Islands are not now and probably will not be 
for many years producing sufficient rice for home consumption, 
and so the fears of competition with Louisiana rice would seem 
to be unfounded. Hemp and copra products, which are an im- 
portant part of Philippine production, of course can never 
encounter any competition in the United States. As the great 
mass of people of the Philippine Islands gradually arise in the 
scale of education and better living, and turn from the old 
predatory and often haphazard way of living which has pre- 
vailed for so many years because of their revolutions and wars, 
their pests and famines, and become more settled in their life 
and occupations, they will gradually consume more of the prod- 
ucts of the manufacturing countries like the United States. They 
are as a people ambitious and eager to learn and are anxious 
to advance in the scale of civilization, but, so far as I have been 
able to observe, they are of a softer nature than the hardy 
people of China and Japan. And, therefore, I believe their 
development will be along lines of production that will not 
require arduous labor, but still they will rapidly rise if the 
present conditions are continued, and their capacity to consume 
manufactured products will increase enormously. One of the 
greatest experts on Philippine affairs in the United States, a 
man who has traveled extensively in the islands, informed me 
but a few days ago that he was satisfied that within ten years, 
if the Philippine Islands were given the same privileges as. 
Porto Rico and the Hawaiian Islands, they would be the con- 
sumers of a hundred millions of dollars of manufactured prod- 
ucts annually. 

If the Payne bill is made the law of the land, it should secure 
to the American manufacturer the trade of the Philippine 
Islands. And, thus, the market of the Philippine Islands, under 
the provision of this bill, should become a part of the great 
home market of the United States, 

There is another feature, too, which I must mention in regard 
to the acquirement and preservation of home markets, and that 
is the so-called “Asiatic labor situation on the Pacific coast.” 
Before concluding my remarks, I want to point out to manufac- 
turers of the East and South that Asiatic laborers only pur- 
chase Asiatic products, and if the extensive plains and orchards 
and ranches and timber tracts of the Pacific coast are filled 
with Asiatic laborers, whether Chinese, Japanese, or Hindoos, 
there will be a tremendous loss to the manufacturers of the 
East. It was learned in California many years ago, when the 
Chinese-exclusion law was being agitated, that of every dollar 
earned by an Asiatic on the Pacific coast 80 cents was sent to 
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Asia on the first of each month, and these conditions prevail 
to-day and will still continue to prevail. And, therefore, in the 
struggle that the States of the Pacific coast are making for 
the preservation of the coast from the invasion of Asiatic labor- 
ers, we are, after all, making a struggle to increase the markets 
for the products of the manufacturers of the East. If the vari- 
ous avenues of employment of the Pacific coast are filled with 
white laborers and paid white men’s wages, it will furnish ten 
times the market for eastern manufacturers than if the same 
avenues of employment should be controlled by Asiatic laborers. 
And, therefore, I believe that when this question is understood 
by the people of the East as it is understood by the people of 
the Pacific coast there will be little trouble in passing the neces- 
sary laws to preserve the Pacific coast a white man’s country 
and a white man’s market. [Applause.] 

Concluding, then, let me say that I believe that this present 
bill should preserve strictly the protective principle in favor of 
American labor and American industries. Already the products 
of the factories of Japan are beginning to invade the markets of 
the United States upon the western side. We have had already 
consignments of cotton goods and boots and shoes of the cheaper 
quality, all kinds of brushes, many kinds of cutlery, and even 
schoolbooks, manufactured in Japan for American consumption. 
Already oriental manufactures are beginning to trickle through 
the protection dike; and if the stream is not stopped, the inunda- 
tion will surely follow. 

Again, I believe a study of the industrial conditions in Asia 
and the probable effect of the extension of the industrial sys- 
tems of Japan and China will lead every patriotic American 
Congressman or Senator to the conclusion that it is absolutely 
necessary to as quickly as possible pass navigation-encourage- 
ment and shipbuilding-encouragement laws, so that we may 
begin again to secure our share of ocean traffic, and in doing 
so open and keep open markets for American products. The 
Philippine Islands should be given every consideration, so as 
to be brought in as close commercial and trade relations as 
possible to the United States proper. They are the richest pos- 
sessions of the American Republic, and if treated with reason- 
able consideration will some day, in trade and commerce, repay 
the United States a thousandfold for all their acquirement has 
cost. We must remember that Seward was laughed at by the 
statesmen of the American Nation, and by the world as well, 
when he purchased Alaska for $7,200,000 in 1867; but Alaska is 
now repaying her purchase price to the United States seven 
times every year; and so it will be in the Philippine Islands 
as time goes on and that wonderfully fertile archipelago is 
brought into the proper relations with the Republic. 

Fortunately, we have in the seat of executive authority the 
man best qualified in all the Nation to give advice and to point 
the way to the acquirement of American prestige and of Ameri- 
can markets in the nations of Asia. [Applause.] No states- 
man of all the world could more accurately indicate the neces- 
sary legislation for securing the proper political relations with 
the Philippines than President Taft. 

No man knows better how to approach the statesmen of 
Japan or China in the adjustment of international affairs be- 
tween their country and ours than does President Taft, and 
so far as California is concerned, I believe I voice the senti- 
ment of the entire State when I say that in the settlement of 
the intricate and troublesome question of Japanese and other 
Asiatic labor immigration, that we are satisfied as a people 
and as a State that he will so handle the situation as to pre- 
serve peace with Japan, retain that country’s friendship, and 
at the same time guard against the coming of Asiatic laborers. 

In the passage of this bill it is necessary that reason and 
conciliation shall prevail. As our country goes on and our 
civilization grows more intricate and our industrial and com- 
mercial systems more complex, new questions will constantly 
arise and old questions will reappear, and statesmen will take 
opposing sides and bitter controversies will result, but we must 
remember the science of legislation is imperfect, and adminis- 
tration must always have its faults, but the patriotism, the 
genius of government, and the honesty of purpose inherent in 
90,000,000 American citizens will overcome difficulties as they 
arise, solve problems as they appear, resist encroachments 
of any power that transgresses national authority, and still 
when all is done the vast reservoir of American patriotism 
will remain undiminished and the mighty depths of America’s 
devotion to liberty and higher civilization remain unsolved. 
[Loud applause.] 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. GREENE having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. OLMSTED, Chair- 
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man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
in accordance with previous order, the House stands adjourned 
until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 


Now (at 10.30 o’clock p. m), 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5883) to apply a 
portion of the proceeds of the sales of public lands to the en- 
dowment of schools or departments of mines and mining, and 
to regulate the expenditure thereof—to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 5884) to pension the National 
8 of East Tennessee to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5885) for the relief of Spanish-Amerl- 
can war soldiers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5886) for the benefit of federal soldiers 
and state militiamen who were confined in confederate military 
prisons during the civil war of 1861 to 1865—to the Committee 
on War Claims. s 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 5887) to prohibit 
dealing in future contracts on agricultural products by forbid- 
ding the use of mail and interstate-commerce facilities, and to 
prevent sending fictitious prices made on exchanges—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5888) granting 
pensions to teamsters of the war of the rebellion and Indian 
wars, from 1861 to 1865, inclusive—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MADISON: A bill (H. R. 6035) relating to injune- 
tions and restraining orders—to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. DAWSON: A bill (H. R. 6036) to repeal certain pro- 
visions of the act of June 13, 1898, and the act of April 12, 
1902, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 6037) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the county of Lincoln, in the State of Ten- 
nessee—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 6038) for the erection of a 
public building at North Tonawanda, N. Y.—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. WEISSE: Resolution (H. Res. 47) increasing com- 
pensation of I. H. McMichael, chief page on Democratic side 
of House of Representatives—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. TIRRELL: Resolution (H, Res. 48) relative to pay 
of the assistant clerk to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Memorial of the legislature of Minne- 
sota against reduction of duty on barley—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. AMES; A bill (H. R. 5889) granting an increase of 
pension to Phineas P Trowbridge—to the Committee on Invalid 
pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5890) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Zaney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5891) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie L. Edgerton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5892) granting an increase of pension 
William J. Bastian—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5893) granting an increase of pension 
William H. Courser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.5894) granting an increase of pension 
Mary F. Lawrence—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.R.5895) granting an increase of pension 
Walter H. Farwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5896) granting an increase of pension 
John W. McDonald—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5897) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Grayson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5898) granting an increase of pension to 
Marcus M. Bancroft—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


to 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5899) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Eaton Livingston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5900) granting an increase of pension to 
David Curran—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5901) granting an increase of pension to 
Zelotes L. Place—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5902) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Lamb—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5903) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Deverix—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5904) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezekiel R. Morse—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5905) granting an increase of pension to 
William Barnes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5906) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Thurston—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5907) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis Sullivan—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5908) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi J. Lewis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5909) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank W. Buxton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5910) granting an increase of pension to 
Winslow Russell—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5911) granting an increase of pension to 
Alden Washburn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5912) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate T. Dimon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5918) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah B. Kinsman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5914) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie S. Livers—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5915) granting an increase of pension to 
William I. Bastian—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5916) granting a pension to Charles J. 
Owens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5917) granting a pension to Marcelia E. 
Ellis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5918) granting a pension to Frank Aus- 
tin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5919) granting a pension to Eleanor 
Chase—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5920) granting a pension to James E. Mc- 
Kenna—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5921) granting a pension to Inez M. Brig- 
ham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5922) granting a pension to George S. 
Kittredge—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5923) granting a pension to John Sulli- 
yan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5924) granting a pension to Martin Gard- 
ner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5925) granting a pension to James 
Burke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5926) granting a pension to William Fair- 
brother—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5927) granting a pension to Michael Lan- 
ergan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5928) granting a pension to Thomas H. 
Bailey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5929) granting a pension to Frank Ma- 
guire—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5930) granting a pension to Dennis H. 
Finn—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5931) granting a pension to Inez M. Brig- 
ham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5982) granting a pension to John Col- 
lins—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5933) for the relief of Henry C. Bliss—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5934) for the relief of Hercules Van- 
court—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5935) for the relief of Patrick McGarry— 
to the Commitiee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5936) for the relief of Orlando Lawrence— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5937) for the relief of Daniel Walsh—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5938) for the relief of Matthew Hogan 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5939) for the relief of Charles Bates—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5940) for the relief of Michael H. Farrell— 
to the Committee on Claims, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5941) for the relief of Charles M. Peirce— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5942) for the relief of the estate of Mark 
S. Gorrill—to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5943) to correct the military record of 
Edward McLaughlin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5944) to correct the military record of 
Orlando Lawrence—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5945) to correct the military record of 
Alonzo Vining—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5946) to remove charge of desertion 
against Lawrence Martin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5947) in the interest of Gilbert P. Cotton 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 5948) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Theodore F. McKinney—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 5949) granting an increase of 
penton to James Smiddy—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5950) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Davis, alias Charles Russell—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5951) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Richardson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5952) granting a pension to Lucy Artis— 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5953) for the relief of Calvin L. Childress— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5954) for the relief of Wilson L. Lowery— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5955) granting an increase of pension to 
George Lawson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5956) granting an increase of pension to 
Elisha Disney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5957) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Freels—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5958) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred S. Risden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5959) to remove the charge of desertion 
oe George W, Chambers—to the Committee on Military 

Airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5960) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against William A. Morgan—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5961) to do justice to the survivors of the 
shipwreck of the Suliana—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5962) to do justice to the Home Guards of 
Scott County, Tenn., and to grant honorable discharges and pen- 
iets under existing pension laws—to the Committee on War 

By Mr. BARCLAY: A bill (H. R. 5963) granting an increase 
of pension to Richmond Nichols—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 5964) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel R. Shivley—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5965) granting a pension to Josiah T. 
McKee—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5966) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph D. Armstrong—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 5967) for the relief of heirs 
a Fama Dunagan, deceased—to the Committee on War 

ms. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 5968) to pay Thomas 
P. Morgan, jr., amount found due him by Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By. Mr. FOSTER of Minois: A bill (H. R. 5969) granting an 
increase of pension to George R. McColpin—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5970) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Kirchner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5971) granting an increase of pension to 
George Woods—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5972) granting an increase of pension to 
John Stark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5973) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua Hatcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5974) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Ginnett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5975) granting an increase of pension to 
Hector G. Daniel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5976) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Lewis—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5977) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. Foster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5978) granting an increase of pension to 
John Able—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5979) granting an increase of pension 
John Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5980) granting an increase of pension 
Mary F. Shank—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5981) granting an increase of pension 
Cyrus B. Hampton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5982) granting an increase of pension 
Ahijaah Highsmith—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5983) granting an increase of pension 
Schuyler Carlton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5984) granting an increase of pension 
Lewis Jones—to the Committée on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5985) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph Mahaffey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5986) granting an increase of pension 
David Roney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5987) granting an increase of pension 

John A. Schmahl—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5988) granting an increase of pension 
Robert T. Wright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5989) granting an increase of pension to 
Silas Perry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5990) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel E. Tuttle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5991) granting an increase of pension to 
August Petit—to. the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5992) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia Nesbit—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5993) granting an increase of pension to 
John N, Ungles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5994) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. V. Kite—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5995) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Willard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5996) granting an increase of pension to 
William O. McCoy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5997) granting a pension to William Me- 
NReynolds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5998) granting a pension to A. H. Petti- 
bone—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5999) granting a pension to Oscar Sweeten— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6000) granting a pension to John B. Car- 
mon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6001) granting a pension to Margaret A. 
Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6002) granting a pension to Mariah Jones— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6003) granting a pension to Boaz Ford— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6004) granting a pension to F. M. Red- 
dick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6005) granting a pension to F. M. Per- 
kins—tó the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6006) granting a pension to Viola Shaw— 
to tke Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6007) granting a pension to Clifford 
Sweeten—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6008) granting a pension to Garet William- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6009) granting pensions to Ausby D. Me- 
Coy, William V. McCoy, Charles McCoy, and Martha B. Mc- 
Coy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6010) granting 
an increase of pension to Michael Walsh—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6011) to pay Charles T. Bouillon certain 
arrearages of pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6012) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
place the name of Joseph F. Ritcherdson on the rolls of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and issue him an honorable discharge—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 6013) granting an increase 
of pension to John Keffer—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 6014) granting an increase 
of pension to Juliette Harrington—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 6015) for the 
relief of Andrew Crowl, of Oneida, Carroll County, Ohio—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6016) granting an increase of pension to 
James Creighton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KELIHER: A bill (H. R. 6017) granting a pension to 
Arthur T. Whipple—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KRONMILLER: A bill (H. R. 6018) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Cummings—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: A bill (H. R. 6019) granting a 
pension to Margaret C. Fury—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: A bill (H. R. 6020) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry A. Cook—to the Committee on Inve"? 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PEARRE: A bill (H. R. 6021) granting a pension to 
Hattie V. Tall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6022) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph F. Friend—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6023) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Englebright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6024) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Bly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REEDER: A bill (H. R. 6025) granting an increase 
1 pension to Jesse F. Snow—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6026) granting an increase of pension to 
James Bronbard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6027) granting an increase of pension to 
John Boyle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6028) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion Vandiver—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6029) granting an increase of pension to 
H. D. Early—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6030) granting an incresse of pension to 
Conrod Schuette—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6031) granting a pension to G. S. Jenkins— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6032) to provide for the issuance of medals 
of honor to Jesse F. Snow and other volunteer soldiers of the 
civil war—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 6033) granting an increase 
of pension to Ruth A. Quien—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 6034) granting an increase 


of pension to Daniel Fry—to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Theodore S. McKinney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Ary R. Gardner— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Daniel W. Babcock and B. J. Sower, of 
Mound, Ohio, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: Petition of woolgrowers of Amesville, 
Ohio, against any rednction of the tariff on wool—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FISH: Petition of citizens of Hudson, N. Y., favor- 
ing repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hudson, N. Y., against a duty on 
tea, coffee, cocoa, and spices—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of W. F. Matthews, favoring re- 
duction of duty on raw sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Also, petition of Lonise Pottinger and others, of Peru, III., 
against proposed incresse of the tariff on hosiery—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of C. R. Randesker, of Durand, TIL, against 
proposed increase of tariff on hosiery—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Union Furniture Company, of Rockford, TIl, 
concerning tariff and plate glass—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of F. W. Dingersen 
and Rudolph H. Marburger, of Mount Olive, III., for an Asiatie 


exclusion law, effective as against all Asiatics save merchants, 
students, and travelers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Sangamon-Menard Dental Society, favoring 
bill relative to army and navy dental surgeons—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of 
Litchfield, Ill., in favor of elk reserve in Wyoming—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Chicago Clearing House Association, asking 
for revision of the banking laws—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of citizens of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Iowa, against parcels-post and postal 
“savings bank legislation—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Iowa, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of citizens of San Jose, Cal., pro- 
testing against duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK: Petition of citizens of Nebraska, 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Papers to accompany House 
bill granting an increase of pension to James Creeghton—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hendrysburg, Ohio, praying for 
passage of Sherwood bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Andrew Crow! 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: Petition of citizens of the 
Third Congressional District of New Jersey, against duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KRONMILLER: Petition of Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Baltimore, relative to empowering the 
President of the United States to negotiate reciprocal relations 
with the Dominion of Canada, in connection with the revision 
of the tariff—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of William Cum- 
mings—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Petition of residents of York County, 
Pa., against removal or reduction of the duty on Philippine 
tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Pennsylvania Free Hide League, for free 
hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Lumberman’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
against a reduction of the tariff on lumber—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Hydrofluorie Manufacturing Company, York, 
Pa., against a duty on fluor spar—to the Committee en Ways 
and Means. . j: 

By Mr. LINDBERGH : Petition ‘of Northwestern Granite 
Manufacturers’ Association, of St. Cloud, Minn., against reduc- 
tion of tariff on manufactured granite—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of directors of Chamber of Commerce of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., against reduction of tariff on barley—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution by the house of representatives of the State 
of Minnesota, against the removal of the tariff on barley—to 
the Commitfee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Northwestern Shoe and Leather Association, 
requesting the creation of a tariff commission—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. : 

Also, petition of Northwestern Shoe and Leather Association, 
against reduction of duty on shoes—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. ' 

Also, petition of Northwestern Shoe and Leather Association, 
requesting removal of tariff on hides—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of John Kissel, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for removal of duty on Canadian barley—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Com- 
pany, of New York, for a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem on 
cyanide of sodium—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Casein Manufacturing Company, for a 
duty of 2} cents per pound on casein—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Manhattan Shoe Company, of New York, 
fayoring free hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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Also, petition of the Paul Taylor Brown Company, against an 
increase of duty on canned fruits having sugar added—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Schifflisticker Union, No. 12768, of New 
York, favoring increase of duty on embroidery—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Leggermann Brothers, against increase of 
duty on chicory—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Felix Solomon & Co., against reduction of 
duty on print paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Edward and John Burke, of New York, for 
specific duty on malt Hquors—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Jed Frye & Co., for reduction of duty on 
fish—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Casein Manufacturing Company, of New 
York, for a duty of 2} cents per pound on casein—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Charles Zoller Company, of New York, 
against reduction of tariff on spirit varnishes—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of E. C. Kropp Company, for a duty on post 
cards—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Knickerbocker Chocolate Company and F. 
Bechoff, of New York, favoring cocoa and chocolate on the free 
list—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petitions of Hampden Watch Company, of Canton, Ohio; 
Roy Watch Company, of New York; and Dubois Watch Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring an increase of duty on 
watches—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of S. M. Flickinger Company, against a duty 
on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of L. C. Gillespie & Sons, against a duty on 
expressed oils—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New England Dry Goods Association, against 
proposed increase in the tariff on hosiery and gloves—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Porto Rico, for 
5 cents per pound on all foreign coffee, and sugar and coffee 
be left in statu quo—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Pittsburg Marble Mosaic Company, against 
proposed increase of duty on Keene's cement—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Germania Importing Company, against in- 
crease of duty on certain kinds of paper—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Liberal Immigration League, favor- 
ing action to secure reciprocity of missionary rights with Rus- 
sia—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of C. G. Robertson, of Baltimore, Md., for plac- 
ing alumina or refined bauxite on the free list—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Association of Retail Grocers, of 
Boston, for no further reduction of duty on sugar—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of many business firms in many States, favor- 
ing reduction of duty on many items of food necessities in the 
United States—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McHENRY: Petition of citizens of Sixteenth Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania, opposing tax on tea or 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Petition of citizens and 
business firms of Bigstone, S. Dak., favoring repeal of duty 
on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of residents of Holdrege, Nebr., 
against parcels-post and postal sayings bank legislation—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of surviving veterans of the civil war residing 
at Clay Center, Nebr., favoring the dollar-a-day bill—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Henry ©. Denny—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY W. PALMER: Petition of Frey Brothers and 
20 others, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., against a duty on hides—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: Petition of wheat growers of Doug- 
las County, Wash., in favor of placing jute bagging on the 
free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REEDER: Petition of Cattle Raisers’ Association of 
Texas, against reduction of duty on hides—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. SPERRY: Petition of citizens of Connecticut, against 
any tax on tea or coffee—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of New 
York, favoring present basis of value of merchandise on which 
ad valorem rates of duties are levied—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of E. G. Bloomgreen and 1,450 
others, residents of the Twenty-eighth Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania, for free hides—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. ~ 

By Mr. WEISSE: Joint resolution of legislature of Wis- 
consin, requesting repair of government leyee at Portage, Wis.— 
to the Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Missis- 
sippi River. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, March 31, 1909. 


The House was called to order at 10 o'clock a. m. by Mr. 
Alexander McDowell, Clerk of the House, who read the follow- 
ing communication : 

SPEAKER’s Room, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1909. 


I hereby designate Hon. JOHN DALZELL, of Pennsylvania, as Speaker 
pro tempore. 
J. G. CANNon, Speaker. 


Mr. DALZELL assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Conden, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 
THE TARIFF. 


Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
-itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the 
tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. OLMSTED in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, it has not been 
my intention to take any part in the discussion of the bill now 
before the House, but there are some matters which have been 
presented that possibly could be made a little clearer regarding 
that part of the bill providing for 1 cent a pound duty on the 
zine contents on zinc-bearing ores. This matter was fully con- 
sidered by the Committee on Ways and Means in the tariff hear- 
ings. The zinc miners and those interested in the zinc-mining 
business contending for a duty of 14 cents on the zinc contents 
on a pound of zine ore appeared in person, testified, and were 
submitted to a rigid cross-examination by the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee. There was some difference in the 
testimony given on the part of the miners, those who were con- 
tending for the tariff, and on the part of the zinc smelter com- 
panies, who were opposed to the tariff on zinc ores and who 
insisted that they should be brought in free. 

In the first place, let us consider the testimony of the miners 
in regard to the cost of production of zine ores in Mexico and 
in this country, for this is the only question to be considered in 
deciding this matter. i 

I call attention to the testimony of S. Duffield Mitchell; that 
of Axel O. Ihlsing, who appeared in person before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and submitted to a rigid examina- 
tion, as appears on pages 2550, 2560, and 2597 of Schedule C, 
part 2, of the tariff hearings; also from the brief of Mr. G. P. 
Maury, as found on page 2639 of same book, and other testi- 
mony not yet printed, including that of W. R. Caulkins, ©. T. 
Orr, president of the Zine Ore Tariff Club, and B. M. Robinson, 
all actively engaged in zine mining in the Joplin district, and 
well informed as to mining conditions in this country and in 
Mexico. They are men of highest standing, and their reliability 
as to any statements made by them would be accepted without 
question where they are known. 

I have made and will print in tabulated form their testimony 
as to the cost of mining in Mexico and compare it with the cost 


of mining in this country. The following is the substance of 
their testimony: 


Without duty. 
Of Mexican ores, without duty: 
Cost 5 mining, picking, hauling, and loading in cars, 1 ton 
0 can TTT zi 8 

Freight from mine to Kansas midis... de 8. 83 
To equal 1 ton of Joplin 60 per cent ore 17.79 

Cost of 13 tons of Mexican ore, delivered to points in Kan- 
sas, without duty imposed mm 17. 79 

With duty of 1 cent per pound imposed. 
Of Mexican ores, duty im s z 

Cost of 1 ton of ore (40 per cent E $4.91 
t from mine to smelters. aiaa 6. 95 
Duty of 1 cent per pound on metallic contents I3 00 
19. 80 
To equal 1 ton of Joplin 60 per cent ore 29. 79 

Cost of 14 tons of Mexican ore, delivered to points in Kan- 
sans, after duty of 1 cent is pad — 29. 79 

Cost to produce and deliver to smelter 1 ton Joplin ore 

Cost of 14 tons Mexican ore (duty paid) at qunelten 35. 73 
Difference in favor of Mexico after 1 cent duty is paid.. 7. 50 


With duty of 1.5 cents per pound imposed, 


Of Mexican ores, duty of 13 cents imposed: 
Cost of 1 ton of 40 per cent ore 
Freight to smelters in 
Duty of 13 cents per pound 


smelters, 
Cost of 1 tone of Joplin ore at smelters -nnmn 91.20 


Difference in favor of Mexico after 13 cents duty is paid. 1. 49 


From the foregoing testimony by the miners 14 cents per 
pound duty on the zinc contents of Mexican zinc-bearings ores 
would be less than the difference between the cost of production 
abroad and at home. 

I desire next to call attention to the official report, in the 
Monthly Consular and Trade Reports for the month of January, 
1909, Department of Commerce and Labor, by Louis A. Martin, 
American consul in the State of Chihuahua, Republic of Mexico. 
The facts stated in this report are corroborated by the American 
consuls in the States of Coahuila and Nuevo Leon, which show 
a cost production substantially the same. I will print a tabu- 
lated statement thereof. Consul Martin says: 


The question of cost of production of zinc ores presents m m- 
plications from the fact that the ores occur with mere valuable ores. 
1) At Picachos the case is simple, for zinc ore alone is produced, 
a ea pg all the cost is that of labor. The total cost—mining 
and hauling to points in Kansas—should not exceed $12.32 American 
currency (which is the unit used throughout this report) per ton. 

(2) From the mine near San Ysidro, where mining cost is very low, 
where 45 per cent zinc is produced from zine concentrates, the total 
cost of mining, handling, freightage, etc., to points in Kansas should 
not exceed more than $13.57 per ton. 

(3) In Santa Eulalia the cost of production is also véry low, and 
the total laid down at points in Kansas should not exceed $9.75 per ton. 


We see from this the average of the three is $11.88 per ton. 
The following table shows cost of delivering to smelters a 
ton of zine ore taken from each of the three foregoing States: 
With 1 cent per pound duty imposed. 


(1) Picachos, 1 cent pound duty imposed : 
Cost 1 ton ore (40 per cent) delivered to Kansas points — $1 


2 
Add 1 cent per pound duty 3.38 
20. 32 
To Span 1 ton of Joplin 60 per cent ore 30. 48 
Total cost to smelter, after 1-cent duty is paid, of 14 tons 
e a Ra se Le 80. 48 
With 15 cents per pound duty imposed. 
If 14-cent duty is imposed: 
Cost 1 ton nr.... E .. $12. 32 
Doty-0f: 2) ‘conte per Donne eee 12. 
24. 32 
To equal 1 ton of Joplin 60 = OORT OR AE 36. 48 
Total cost of 14 tons of Picachos ore, paying 13 cents duty, 
delivered to smelters in Kansas 36. 48 
With 1 cent per pound duty imposed. 
(2) a. San Ysidro, duty of 1 cent imposed: 
One ton 40 per cent ore delivered to Kansas points $13. 57 
Duty of 1 cent per pound „4éé 8. 0 
21. 57 
3 1 ton of Joplin 60 per cent ore... 31.25 
To cost delivered to points in Kansas of 13 tons of San 
Ysidro ore after 1 cent duty is imposed . 31. 35 
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With 1.5 cents per pound duty imposed. 
b. San Ysidro, duty of 14 cents imposed: 


One ton 40 per cent ore delivered to Kansas pointa_ $13. 57 
Duty. ot Ir cents: per) Pona sos a ee 12. 00 

; 25. 57 
To equal 1 ton of Joplin 60 per cent ore 38. 35 
Total cost delivered. 


to Kansas points of 13 tons of San 
Ysidro ore, duty of 14 cents imposed 

With 1 cent per pound duty imposed. 
(3) a. Santa Eulalia, duty of 1 cent imposed: 


po: 
One ton 40 per cent ore delivered to Kansas points $9. 75 
Pig ar Oe BROT a Eo ate a A 8. 00 
17. 75 
To hs 1 ton of Joplin 60 per cent ore 25. 62 
Total cost delivered to Kansas points of 14 tons of Santa 
Eulalia ore, duty of 1 cent imposed— . 62 
With 1.5 cents per pound duty imposed. 
d. Santa Eulalia, duty of 14 cents imposed: 
One ton of 40 per cent ore delivered to Kansas points 9. 75 
Dat ere Deer, xxx 2. 00 
21. 78 
To bs par 1 ton of Joplin 60 per cent ore 82. 62 
Total cost delivered to points in Kansas of 14 tons Santa 
Eulalia ore, duty of 14 cents imposed__.___-______-_----~ 32. 62 
Average cost of these three, if 60 per cent ore, the same as Joplin 
ore, delivered to points in Kansas: 
Paying 1 cent per pound duty on metallic contents 29.15 


Paying 14 cents duty, metallic content 35. 81 

I read in regard to this question of cost of production from 
the report of the Department of Conumerce and Labor, Bureau 
of Statistics, entitled “ Imports of Merchandise into the United 
States,” page 333. There can be no dispute «bout the facts 
herein contained; they are not taken from the testimony of the 
zinc-ore miners nor from the briefs of spelter men. They are 
from the disinterested official reports, accepted as authority 
everywhere. 

This report shows that during the year 1908 there were im- 
ported from Mexico alone to this country a total of 55,404 tons 
of zinc ore and calamine, at the average cost in Mexico of $10.78 
per ton of 2,000 pounds. 

I submit the following table, compiled from this official 
report: 

Imported from Mezico in 1908. 


Tons. | Value. 
L e eee 43,779 | $504,671 
In ore (dutiable) 178,788 
bal este ers . oe 55,404 | 678,786 
2.240 pounds to the ton. 

Average value per ton (2,240 pounds -. $12. 24 
Average value per ton 27808 Pounds K EI 
Without duty. 

From the above average: 
Cost of 1 ton Mexican 40 per cent ore — —— 810. 78 
Freight from border to smelters — PEE 3. 85 
14.63 
To equal 1 ton of Joplin 60 per cent ore 21.95 
Cost of 14 tons of Mexican ore delivered to points in 
. e 2d OO 
With duty of 1 cent per pound imposcd. 
With duty of 1 cent imposed: 
Cost of ton of 40 per cent ore $10. 78 
Freight to smelters from border . 3. 88 
Duty of 1 cent on metallic contents . 00 
22. 63 
To equal 1 ton of Joplin 60 per cent ore 33. 94 
Cost of 1} tons of Mexican ore delivered to Kansas smel- 
ters after a duty of 1 cent is pad 33. 94 


1 ton Joplin ore delivered at smelters. 5 
13 tons Mexican ore at smelters (1 cent duty) ) 


Difference after duty of 1 cent is paid in favor of Mexico. 3. 35 


This valuation is one, I think, that should be conclusive in 
regard to this matter, as the opportunity of the Government to 
ascertain the values is better than from any other source. The 
appraisements of these ores are made upon their true value 
in Mexico. The board of appraisers ascertain the true value 
of the ores. They are sworn officers of the United States, and 
are subject to punishment for misconduct in office and for mak- 
ing false or incorrect reports. 

It is pretty nearly conceded on all sides that the cost of the 
Joplin ore amounts to about $37.29. That estimate is taken 
from the valuation of the cost of production of a group of 
mines. ‘Take six mines of Joplin that are about the average 


mine and the cost of production is $37.29. In this connection 
I refer to a pamphlet by Mr. Otto Ruhl, page 8. Mr. Ruhl is 
recognized throughout the country as a reliable authority in 
zinc and lead mining. 


There has been no testimony to contra- 


dict these figures as to the cost of production of Joplin ores, so 
they are substantially admitted and I have used them in all my 
comparisons of the cost of production. [Applause.] 

I call attention to the remarks of my friend from Kansas 
[Mr. Scorr], who presented figures which I presume were ob- 
tained from the spelter people, as they are located in his dis- 
trict and he would naturally obtain his figures from them, to 
which there is no objection. 

He figures that the cost of Mexican ore delivered at Joplin, 
with 1 cent a pound duty, would amount to $46.45. If those 
figures were obtained from Mr. Cockerill, I want to call at- 
tention to a letter written by Mr. A. B. Cockerill, a leading 
manufacturer of spelter and buyer of zinc ore, and published 
in the tariff hearings, Schedule C, page 2591. This tetter was 
written to my distinguished friend, a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee and the leader on the Democratic side of the 
House [Mr. CLARK of Missouri], for whom I entertain the 
highest respect in the world. The letter is dated November 27, 
1908, at Nevada, Mo., and in it, among other things, Mr. Cock- 
erill says: 

The duty they are asking, 1 cent a pound, means $20 per ton, which 
is more than the average price that we have paid for the Mexican ore 
f. o. b. our works that has n shipped during the past three years. 

According to this statement, the cost of 1 ton of Mexican 
40 per cent ore, delivered to smelters in Kansas, would be less 
than $20, which, if 60 per cent ore, would be less than $20, as 
against the cost of the same amount of Joplin ore of $37.29. 
Coming from such a source, this ought to be accepted by the 
smelter companies. My friend from Kansas [Mr. Scotr] is very 
much alarmed for fear that the Belgium smelter companies 
will go to Mexico and buy ore, the contention of the smelter men 
being that these Mexican ores, while they cost them about $20, 
the Belgian companies could go into Mexico and buy cheaper. 
My friend says that the Belgian smelters are paying $10.47 
for the ore at the Mexican mines, and that “this is his stand- 
ing offer.” 

Now, I undertake to say that if the Belgians can buy these 
Mexican ores for $10.47, that the American smelter men can 
buy them at least as cheaply. I am well acquainted with Mr. 
Cockrell, and I do not believe that any buyer can get any ad- 
vantage over him in the market of Mexico. He is a shrewd, 
intelligent business man, a man who has the confidence of the 
financial world, and he can buy ores as cheaply as any other 
person on earth. 

Now, if the Belgians can buy those ores for $10.47, then surely 
he can buy them at the same price. He gives the cost of trans- 
portation at $5.50 to Belgium, and we admit that the cost of 
transportation on the average is about $6.50 to smelters, al- 
though from the borders of Mexico all the southwestern rail- 
road companies have made a joint rate of $3.85 to the smelters. 

I believe that the Committee on Ways and Means have ascer- 
tained fully and correctly the cost of the product of Mexican 
ore, and they certainly have ascertained the cost of American 
ore. 

As I have shown by those facts, 1 cent a pound does not make 
up the difference when delivered at our smelters. A cent and a 
half would just about cover the difference, taking their own 
figures for the same. 

There is only one other question to be discussed in this mat- 
ter and that is the ability of the mines of this country to pro- 
duce sufficient zinc ore for the consumption of spelter in this 
country. The spelter people make the statement that we are 
unable to produce sufficient ore to meet the demands. They 
admit that until 1905, when Mexican ores were first brought 
into this country, our product of ores was ample; that we met 
every demand; that we had to shut down our mines in order to 
get rid of the surplus which we had on hand; that we often 
shipped ores abroad in order to get rid of the surplus, and that 
in nearly every year we have shipped more zinc ores abroad 
than we have brought in. 

It is true that in the product of spelter from 1905, compared 
with the product of zinc ores in this country, there has been a 
greater increase in per cent in the product of spelter. That is 
easily accounted for. It was in 1905 that they quit buying the 
ore in our district and went to Mexico to buy their ores, and 
the only reason they did so was in order to get them cheaper, 
It was not because we did not produce a sufficient amount. 

Take the year ending June 30, 1908. The Chief of the Bureau 
of Manufactures, in a letter submitting his report for the year, 
gives the total importations of zinc ore into this country as val- 
ued at $731,114, while our exports in the form of zinc ore reached 
a value of $803,060. And up to this date we have a surplus of 
ores in our district, and the Joplin papers of last week will sub- 
stantiate it. I am not quoting merely a newspaper article, but 
the report of the lead and zinc market and the product of lead 
and zinc as printed in the News-Herald and Joplin Globe, com- 
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piled every week by a mining expert who is authority through- 
out the United States—in New York City and everywhere else. 
This report is taken as authority in all the mining, commercial, 
and business journals throughout the country. According to his 
report, there has been a surplus of zinc ore on hand right along, 
and there is a surplus to-day. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman has just stated that the smelters 
began buying Mexican ore in considerable quantity in 1905. Is 
it not true that the average prices of ore in the Joplin district 
were higher during 1905 and 1906 and 1907 than any preceding 
similar period? 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Everything was higher. There 
was more spelter consumed in the United States, the uses of 
spelter were multiplied, and the demand increased. The price 
of ore increased at the same time the cost of the production of 
zine ore increased in Joplin on account of deeper mining. 

One word as to the per cent of metallic zine contained in 
Mexican ore. They have been usually considered as 40 per cent 
ores. I have obtained from the surveyor of customs, Kansas 
City, Mo., a statement of the result of all the assays for the 
mouth of January of this year, amounting to over 300, and the 
average is about 40 per cent. It is conceded that the Joplin 
ores ayerage about 60 per cent, rather below than above that 
figure. So that it is entirely fair to consider Mexican ores as 
40 and Joplin ores as 60 per cent. 

The ability of this country to produce sufficient ores to supply 
the demand for all the spelter consumed in this country can 
not be doubted after an examination of the question. Ever 
since the zine industries were established in this country our 
mines have produced all the ore required for this purpose, and 
the output of the mines has kept step with the increasing use 
of zinc. During all the years we have mined zinc ores in the 
Joplin district we have kept in sight a surplus of ores in the 
bins; and time and again, to my personal knowledge, we have 
voluntarily shut down our mines for a short period, for the 
sole purpose of reducing our surplus. It is not true, as stated 
on this floor, that the zinc smelter companies have been com- 
pelled to go to Mexico because the mines of the United States 
have not been able to supply the consumption of the country. 
They went to Mexico to avail themselves of cheaper labor and 
cheaper ores. In this connection let me call attention to the 
fact that there are over 20 States in the Union now producing 
zinc ore. This is the list, and the tons of primary spelter, ap- 
portioned according to the ore produced, taken from a bulletin 
of the United States Geological Survey, Department of the In- 
1 entitled The Production of Spelter in the United States 
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In many of these States the zinc-mining industry is in its 
infancy, and it is a fact, as shown by government reports, that 
many of these, notably Wisconsin, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Iowa, during last year largely increased their output over the 
preceding year. In some instances this increase was more than 
100 per cent. In the Joplin district the output can be largely 
increased, without the development of a new mine, by running 
at full shift those now being operated and starting up those now 
closed down, because the buyers have gone to Mexico for their 
purchases. 

With the encouragement, by a duty equal to the difference 
between the cost of labor at home and abroad, no one can doubt 
for a moment the capacity of the mines in this country to pro- 
duce all the zinc that can be consumed in this country. 

We do not seek an unusual or prohibitory tariff, and only ask 
such a duty as shall equal the difference in the wages paid to 
American miners and the lower wages paid to Mexican miners, 
[Loud applause] 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Mr. Chairman, President Taft in his in- 
augural address a few days ago said: 

In the making of a tariff bill the-prime motive is taxation and the 
securing thereby ef revenue. 


All Democrats, it seems to me, can stand on this declaration, 
for it is the true Democratic theory of tariff legislation. It has 
no resemblance to the often announced and universally practiced 
Republican doctrine that the primary purpose of a tariff is pro- 
tection and that the securing of revenue is but an incident. 

Congress is convened in extraordinary session to revise the 
existing tariff laws, in order primarily, as declared by the Presi- 
dent, that more revenue may be provided for the Government. 
The deficit in our revenues for the present fiscal year is vari- 
ously estimated at from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000. The bill 
that is now before us is the joint work of 12 Members of this 
House, to wit, the Republican members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. They did their work in secret, excluding the 
een members of the committee from all their delibera- 

ons. 

This seclusion and secrecy carries on its face the stamp of 
insincerity, so far as any claim that the purpose of this bill is 
to provide sufficient revenue for the Government is concerned, 
If revenue had been the object of the bill, the majority members 
of the committee would have welcomed all the aid and assist- 
ance that could have been furnished them. 


THE PURPOSE AND EFFECT OF THE BILL. 


That the primary and controlling purpose of the taxation 
levied by the bill is not revenue, as President Taft declared it 
should be, but is the maintenance of the true Republican theory 
of protection, regardless of the necessities of the Government for 
revenue, is shown not only by the secrecy in which the bill was 
framed, but by the committee’s own estimate of the effect of 
the bill. 

I learn from the “estimated revenues” to be derived from 
the bill, as prepared under the direction of the majority mem- 
bers of the committee, that while there have been some reduc- 
tions made from the present Dingley rates, there have also 
been some increases made, and that summing up these increases 
and decreases, if appears that while the average ad yalorem 
rate under the Dingley law is 44.16 per cent, the average rate 
of ad yalorem taxation, should the pending bill become a law, 
will be 45.72 per cent, or, in other words, so far from revising 
the tariff downward, it has been revised upward to the extent 
of 1.56 per cent. I learn also that the net result of the secret 
labors of the majority members of the committee to provide 
the revenue so sorely needed by the Government has been, 
according to their own estimate, an increase of revenue from 
tariff taxation under the pending bill of only $11,666,748.25. 
They estimate that in addition to these figures the Govern- 
ment will derive from their crude, if not impossible, attempt 
at an inheritance tax the sum of $20,000,000, and from 
an increased revenue charge against cigarettes the sum of 
$1,500,000. To sum up, their estimate of the increased reyenues 
from all sources that the Government will have under the 
pending bill is only $33,166,748.25, and when we bear in mind 
the deficit of from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 in revenues that 
has to be met, the sham and pretense of any claim that the 
bill was designed to increase the revenues of the Government 
is made apparent. It is no wonder when these figures were 
before him that our genial friend from New York [Mr. Payne] 
consumed nine hours’ time in explaining how his tariff bill 
revised the tariff downward so as to supply the Government 
with needed revenues. If he had been given nine and nineteen 
hours more of time, he could not have demonstrated his ex- 
planation.” ~ 

The majority of the Ways and Means Committee, being unwil- 
ling to demand that the great protected interests of the country 
should abate sufficient of the exactions they are wringing from 
the American people under tariff taxation, in order to relieve the 
Government, and realizing that the necessities of Government are 
urgent, have undertaken in this bill to meet these necessities by 
resorting toa loan. This bill proposes to amend the act of 1898, 
which was “An act providing ways and means to meet war ex- 
penditures and for other purposes,” by increasing the loan 
therein authorized to be made from one hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. It further proposes a bond 
issue of $40,000,000, to reimburse the Treasury for the pay- 
ment made for the property of the New Panama Canal Com- 
pany under the act of 1902. The situation, briefly stated, is 
that the Republican party, as the result of wild and reckless 
extravagance, having produced an enormous deficit in the reve- 
nues of the Government, prefers, rather than reduce the tariff 
and thereby increase the revenues as well as reduce taxa- 
tion, to increase the indebtedness of the Government and the 
burdens of the people, and actually to do this in a time of 
profound peace under a power and authority given in part to 
meet war expenditures. The statement of the facts is sufficient 
condemnation of Republican policies, and I submit the state- 
ment without further comment. 
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I venture to assert that every business enterprise, save the 
Government of the United States when in charge of the Repub- 
lican party, when confronted with the fact that its outgo was 
exceeding its income would reduce its outgo. It would institute 
economy and reform. The practice of economy now—a just and 
proper economy would soon wipe out the deficit in the reve- 
nues of the Government, but the majority members of the Ways 
and Means Coramittee, realizing and knowing that economy is 
foreign to the policies and purposes of their party, have under- 
taken to provide for a continuation of the riotous extravagance 
that has existed by arranging in the bill for the Government to 
borrow me money with which to continue it. 


EXPENDITURES FOR WAR. 


The enormous expenditures of our Government, aggregating 
now more than $1,000,000,000 per year, while fearful to contem- 
plate, could be endured with some equanimity if they were 
made for wise and benificent purposes and were economically 
expended. 

I shall not weary you with a recapitulation of the various 
expenditures of the Government. I call attention to but one, 
out at the same time to one that represents more than two- 
thirds of the total expenditures, and that one is war. It has 
deen less than a year ago that the Republican chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Tawney] directed the 
attention of the country to the startling fact that this Govern- 
ment was expending 67.5 per cent of its income on wars, past 
and future. It was to his credit that he made his speech, 
although without avail, for the purpose of urging retrenchment 
and reform upon his party. It is difficult to grasp the fact 
that this Government, designed by its founders to teach the 
world the ways and arts of peace, is expending a greater per 
cent of its revenues in preparation for war and for wars 
past than any country in the world. England expends for 
these purposes but 42.5 per cent of her revenues; France, but 
32.2 per cent; and Germany, but 42.9 per cent; while our Gov- 
ernment expends 675 per cent. We are not only expending a 
greater percentage of our revenues for these purposes, but we 
are actually expending more money than any country in the 
world. 

During last year, for wars past and future, we expended in 
round figures $85,000,000 more than England, $136,000,000 more 
than Germany, and $153,000,000 more than France. 

The most distressing feature of these expenditures is yet to 
be stated, and that is that for our enormous expenditures for 
war purposes we get no adequate return. We maintained last 
year an army of but 52,000 men and a navy of but 42,000, while 
last year England had an army of 204,300 men and a navy of 
129,000; Germany had an army of 600,000 men and a navy of 
129,000 men; France had an army of 550,000 men and a navy 
of 56,285 men. In order to maintain last year our army of 
52,000 and our navy of 42,000 and to carry on our preparations 
for war, we actually expended nearly $3,000,000 more than 
France expended for these purposes, supporting an army of 
550,000 men and a navy of 56,285 men. ‘These figures carry 
their own commentary. Where does our money go? Who can 
answer? 

WASTEFUL EXTRAVAGANCE. 


As further illustrating the wasteful extravagance that has 
brought about the present deficit in the Treasury, some other 
figures are equally interesting. It appears that during the past 
four years—four years of profound peace both at home and 

abroad the expenses of our Government for all purposes ag- 
gregated nearly $34,000,000 more than did the expenditures 
during the four years of the civil war. 

It also appears, as showing the rapidity with which our ex- 
penditures have grown, that during the four years following the 
civil war the expenses of the Government decreased 50 per 
eent, while during the four years following the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war they increased 10 per cent. Is it any wonder that now, 
in a time of profound peace, we have reached the period of a 
bond issue with which to meet the ordinary expenditures of the 
Government? The more important question, however, is where 
will this extravagance end? 


PROTECTION MAD. 


The fundamental trouble with the Republican party, and the 
one that paralyzes its efforts now to stop the growing breach 
between the revenues and expenditures, is protection. The 
party has gone protection mad, and is working in a circle. 
There is no remedy except to break away from the circle and 
remove some of the protection that exists. The Government 
under the control of the Republican party, instead of using its 
power to decrease the cost of its necessary supplies, continues 
to use its power to increase this cost. One thing being in- 


creased, another thing has to be, and then when the circle has 
been completed there is nothing left to be done, except to start 
around again and still further increase the cost of everything. 
How much longer can the country stand it? The cost of living 
and the cost of doing business have grown until the breaking 
point has almost been reached. The condition of the Govern- 
ment typifies the condition of the country, and yet with this 
condition confronting us, and when all the signs of the times 
call for heroic, courageous, and patriotic action, the Republican 
party proposes as its remedy another bond issue. The country 
may be satisfied with this, but I doubt it. It is not what the 
Republican party promised last fall, nor is it what the country 
has demanded and needs, nor what the Government must have 
if its stability is to be assured. 


TARIFF TAXATION, 


I shall not undertake any general analysis of the pending 
bill. It is sufficient for me to measure it by what its proponents 
say it will do, and measured in that way it must stand con- 
demned. I have no purpose, either, even, though I had the ca- 
pacity, to enter upon any learned and scientific discussion of 
tariff taxation. The discussion of the tariff has, at recurring 
intervals, been going on in our country for many generations, 
and all that could be said on either side, or any side of the 
questions it presents, has been said so often that I could not 
hope to do more than repeat what has already been better said 
should I enter the discussion. There are a few things, however, 
that I want to say, even at the expense of repetition, because 
they express in part the views I hold on this question, and they 
likewise express what I believe to be the true Democratic view. 

From the foundation of our Government until now tariff tax- 
ation has been practiced as a legitimate and proper means of 
supplying the Government with revenue. So far as I know, we 
have never been without a tariff, and it is therefore idle to talk 
about free trade, which has never been and in all human prob- 
ability never will be more than an unexploited theory. In my 
judgment every tariff tax that is levied, be its purpose ever so 
strictly limited to revenne, is in its nature protective, if the tax 
itself be not actually protective. 

Mr. STANLEY. I interrupt the gentleman from Georgia with 
hesitation, because I do not like to interfere with the continuity 
of his handsome address which he is delivering and which I am 
very much interested in, but I would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STANLEY. I want to ask the gentleman if, in drawing 
a distinction between free trade and revenue tariff, he considers 
the collection of tariff duties or import duties upon noncom- 
petitive articles is in any way inconsistent with free trade? 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Well, I should have to go into the specific 
articles which the gentleman has in mind before I could intelli- 
gently answer the question whether or not it is a practical 
question, but my idea as to the tariff, if the gentleman will be 
patient, will be developed and further illustrated as I proceed. 

To illustrate, if a foreign article can be brought into this 
country under free trade and sold for $1, a tariff tax of 5 per 
eent on it would make its price here $1.05, and would mean 
that the domestic manufacturer of this article would receive 
$1.05 also, or, in other words, be protected to the extent of 5 
per cent. In like manner, if the tariff tax is placed at 25 per 
cent or 50 per cent or more, the domestic manufacturer has that 
much greater protection. In the early days of our Republic 
and later it was generally recognized that the control of inter- 
state and foreign commerce having been taken from the States 
and lodged in the General Government, it was the duty of this 
Government to foster and protect such commerce in all proper 
and constitutional ways; and the Government at that time un- 
doubtedly did this through the power of taxation as well as 
otherwise. Jefferson said: 

W. a nation a h duty on our produ hibits” 
e Figen reari —.— cf 68 20 the . 

The protection of that day, however, was an entirely different 
thing from the protection of to-day. American manufacturing 
was then in its infancy, if not unborn; to-day it dominates the 
commerce of the world. I- can find no argument with which to 
justify a system of taxation that enabies an American manu- 
facturer to sell his products abroad for less money than he sells 
them at home, nor can I find any justification for a system that 
is perpetuated, not to develop “infant industries,” but to fill 
the coffers of trusts and monopolies and to increase their 
power and control over the commerce of the country. Least of 
all can I justify a system that has been perverted from that of 
legitimate protection against foreign commerce into a sectional 
system that enriches one section of our country against an- 
othet, and unjustly discriminates between the people and the 
classes of our common country. It is not my purpose, however, 
to depict or describe the evils, the iniquities, and the injustices 
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of our present protective tariff system. They are so pronounced 
and sẹ well known that, responding to the popular demand of 
the majority of the American people, the Republican party was 
pledged at the last election to remedy and remove them. The 
people must say whether or not that pledge has been kept in 
the pending bill. 

The point I wish to make is that, it having been recognized 
from the beginning of our Government that every tariff tax 
involves and carries protection, it was ever the practice 
until Republicanism reached its full growth to lay all tariff 
taxes so that the burdens and the benefits resulting therefrom 
would be evenly and equitably distributed. The Democratic 
demand to-day is that they be so laid, having in view always 
as the primary purpose the protection of the revenues of the 
Government. The complaint of the country, as I read it, is 
not against a system of taxation that involves a measure of 
protection, but is against the abuse of that system. 


RAW MATERIAL, 


Under a tax system controlled by the rule of equality of 
burden and benefit there is no place for the doctrine of free 
raw material. A prohibitory rate is no more fatal to the rev- 
enues than is the free list. It is utterly impossible for any 
man to give an intelligible definite meaning to the term “raw 
material,” for ever and always what is one man’s raw material 
is another man's finished product. The same capital, the same 
labor, the same energy, and the same intelligence necessary 
to produce what this bill calls a “finished product” is neces- 
sary to produce what it calls “raw material.” It is manifest 
that the doctrine of free raw material can be justified only by 
the free trader or the protectionist, for it can find no place in 
the creed of a man who believes in a tariff for revenue. 

The truth is that free raw material is the rankest form 
of protection, and the effect of it as introduced into this bill 
is to grant double protection to the manufacturer, for with a 
high protective duty on his manufactured product he is enabled 
to sell in the highest market of the world, and with free raw 
material he is further enabled to buy his supplies in the cheap- 
est market in the world, and thus he is protected at both ends 
of his business. The inequality and injustice of the free raw 
material idea is shown, among other things, by the fact that 
the manufacturer or producer of the so-called “raw material” 
is compelled to sell at free-trade prices, while the man who 
buys it from him is permitted to resell it at protected prices; 
but more than that, the manufacturer or producer of raw 
material carries the burden of taxation when he buys back his 
own product, while the man to whom he sells and from whom 
he in turn buys escapes taxation altogether. ‘ 

The pending bill makes some reduction in iron and steel, but 
is not this reduction more than offset by putting iron ore and 
coal on the free list? In the leather schedule there are some 
decreases and some increases, but as an offset to the decreases, 
hides are placed on the free list. I have never grasped the 
logic of the argument that free raw material benefited the con- 
sumer, In truth, I never knew that the makers of Republican 
tariff bills had any interest in the consumer. Theoretically the 
manufacturer clamors for protection in order to fix the selling 
price of his product, and this price is fixed by the amount of 
protection given him. This being true, an increased cost to him 
of his raw material does not enhance the selling price of his 
finished product, for the price has already gone the limit afforded 
by his protection; nor does free raw material, on the other 
hand, reduce the selling price of his finished product, which 
price is always fixed by the tariff on the finished product. 


SCRAMBLE FOR “ PIE.” 


If we could to-day be permitted to frame a tariff law based 
upon an equal distribution of burdens and benefits, we could 
easily take care of all the legitimate expenses of the Govern- 
ment, and not unduly burden any one with taxation. The pend- 
ing bill, however, in keeping with all Republican tariff bills, is 
framed on no fixed principle. The idea of reyenue for the Gov- 
ernment is foreign to it, and the idea of a just and equal distri- 
bution of burdens is not in it. Being framed solely on the 
theory of protection, not of all the country and of all classes, 
but of sections and classes and individuals, as against other sec- 
tions and other classes and individuals, it presents when opened 
for discussion simply a scramble to “ get in.“ Everybody wants 
a piece of the “pie.” The prevailing idea among individual 
Members, or at least of very many of them, is to take care of 
their immediate constituency by securing a tax on all that their 
constituency has to sell and securing as far as possible a re- 
moval of the tax on what their constituency has to buy. This 
is exemplified in the demand from the same source for a duty 
on shoes and for free hides, and again in the demand from the 
same source for a duty on hides and for free lumber, and in 


many other instances that might be named. This is Republican- 
ism, but it is not Democracy; nor do I believe it is true Ameri- 
canism. 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST SOUTH. 


This bill is full of discriminations against that section of the 
country that I have the honor in part to represent. All that I 
ask for my section is justice. Cotton is on the free list; the rate 
on lumber is cut from $2 to $1; cotton-seed oil is taken from the 
dutiable and placed on the free list; cotton bagging has an ad 
valorem rate of 11.13 per cent; cotton ties an ad valorem rate 
of 20.76 per cent; spirits of turpentine and rosin on the free list; 
and it is charged now that the changes in the schedule of cotton 
manufactures that have been made have been so arranged as to 
strike a blow at the cotton factories of the South. I have not 
been surprised at this, because as I have read the hearings 
before the Ways and Means Committee I have seen that when- 
ever a delegation from anywhere in the South appeared to ask 
for recognition and fair treatment in the bill the invariable 
questions propounded to them were: “ Do you believe in protec- 
tion?’ “Did you vote the Republican ticket?’ If it had been 
the purpose or intention to frame a bill that would raise the 
needed revenue for the Government, these questions would 
never have been asked, but, on the contrary, the inquiries would 
have been directed toward ascertaining whether or not the dele- 
gation presented an article that was a legitimate subject for 
taxation. If the consumers of the South must bear their pro- 
portion of all the burdens of taxation, is there any just argu- 
ment against the producers among them receiving their share 
of the benefits that inevitably and necessarily accompany any 
system of tariff taxation? Must each and every section of this 
great country support the Republican electoral ticket before the 
Republican party when in power will recognize it as a part of 
the American Union? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The Republican party has accomplished some good things and 
more bad ones, but it can never take a place in the history of 
the country as a great national party until it ceases to practice 
sectionalism against the South. 


SEA-ISLAND COTTON. 


I said a moment ago that cotton was on the free list in the 
pending bill. This directly affects the people I represent. Be- 
ginning with the first tariff law ever enacted by Congress and 
continuing through a period of seventy-five or eighty years, 
there was a tax of 3 cents a pound on unmanufactured cotton. 
There was imported into this country, free of duty, during the 
calendar year ending August 31, 1908, 71,744,992 pounds of cot- 
ton, mostly Egyptian. 

A duty no higher than the old rate of 3 cents a pound on this 
cotton would have realized $2,152,349 of revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, a sum many times in excess of the revenue realized 
from cotton bagging and ties. Why is it not fair and just 
both to the cotton planters of the South and to the Government 
to put cotton bagging and ties on the free list and raw cotton 
on the dutiable list? It is neither un-Democratic nor un-Repub- 
lican to put a duty on cotton, as the history of tariff legislation 
shows. Why should the growers of sea-island cotton in the 
South be compelled to sell to the New England spool-thread 
manufacturers their cotton at free-trade prices and then be 
compelled to buy the spool thread made from their cotton with 
a tax of 49.23 per cent on it? [Applause.] Why should they 
be compelled in the same way to buy handkerchiefs with a 
duty of 58.65 per cent on them and to buy other cotton goods 
at increased prices of from 30 to 40 per cent? The quantity of 
Egyptian cotton imported into this country last year, amounting 
to 143,490 bales of 500 pounds each, was less than the importa- 
tions of the previous year. As against the importations for last 
year the total yield or production of sea-island cotton in the 
South was 86,895 bales of 400 pounds each. The Yanovitch 
grade of the imported cotton competes directly with the fancy 
and extra choice grades of sea-island cotton, and a comparison 
of the price lists of the American and the imported cotton will 
show that they sell for about the same. It is fully believed by 
those conversant with the business that a fair revenue duty on 
Egyptian cotton would enable the American spinner to fix the 
price of American cotton, instead of the British spinner, who 
now fixes it. It is also difficult to understand the theory of a 
tariff that provides a duty on raw wool and refuses a duty on 
raw cotton, Why is not one as legitimate an article for taxa- 


tion as the other? If the Republicans’ claim that their policy 
is to protect the home market for home production has any 
basis of sincerity, what is the objection to giving American sea- 
island cotton a home market, instead of forcing it away by dis- 
placing it with foreign importations? Of the total yield of 
86,895 bales of this cotton last year, 32,383 bales were exported 
in order to make way for Egyptian Yanoyitch cotton. 
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LUMBER. 


There is another commodity in which the people I represent, 
or many of them, are largely interested, and that is lumber. 
The lumber industry is one of the largest of all industries in my 
section of the South, and possibly involves and affects more 
people than any other. The price of lumber affects the price of 
land, and thus interests the farmer. The railroads get their 
greatest tonnage from lumber, and laborers, merchants, bank- 
ers, manufacturers, and, indeed, nearly eyery class of our cit- 
izenship has an interest directly or indirectly in lumber. I 
apprehend that some of my friends on this side, and some on 
the other side, will urge, as some of them have already done, 
that lumber should go on the free list. It will be found in the 
main, however; that those of our citizens who are most clamor- 
ous for free lumber are those who have lumber to buy and not 
to sell. I can not consent that any tariff bill, or any schedule 
in it, should be framed on this basis. It might be that if I had 
the framing of an entire and complete tariff bill I would be 
willing to put a very small duty on lumber, or, possibly, to put 
it on the free list, although believing in a tariff for revenue the 
free list should be small, and I do not believe in putting many 
things on it that are legitimately and properly subject to taxa- 
tion, so long as the Government is in need of revenue. I would 
only make such reductions in the lumber. schedule, however, 
because I had previously reduced the schedules that ineluded 
the articles with which lumber competes, and had also reduced 
the schedules that included the articles the lumberman is com- 
pelled to buy in order to carry on his business, The rate of $1 
on lumber that the pending bill carries is stated by the framers 
of the bill to be an ad valorem rate of 6.47 per cent. I could not 
justify myself in favoring this low rate for lumber when I see 
that this bill carries rates of 29.88 per cent on steel band saws, 
20 per cent on circular saws, 25 per cent on mill saws, 57.39 per 
cent on bolts, 32 to 64 per cent on chains, 40 per cent on files, 
45 per cent on axles, 22.58 per cent on hammers and sledges, 
29.99 per cent on boiler tubes, 55 per cent on harness, 28 per 
cent on whips, and so on through the entire list of articles 
necessary to the mill man. 

Neither could I justify it when I also see that this bill carries 
a rate of from 30 to 69 per cent on marble, 22.77 per cent to 50 
per cent on granite, 20 per cent on slate, 20 to 25.20 per cent on 
cement, 25 to 35 per cent on brick, 37 per cent to 45 per cent on 
tiles. Some of these articles are as much natural resources as 
lumber, and all of them are to some extent used for the same 

as lumber. The doctrine of equality of burden and 
benefit, in which I believe, will not permit me to fayor the dis- 
crimination that this bill makes against lumber. The old 
Dingley rate of $2 amounts to an ad valorem rate of only about 
11 per cent, and if I have the opportunity to do so, I shall vote 
to restore that rate. 

I freely concede the wisdom as well as the force of the argu- 
ment that every nation should conserve its natural resources 
and should not stimulate their destruction and exhaustion 
through the means of artificially advanced prices, but in the 
case of lumber I am fully persuaded, as the result of my own 
observation, that whether the rate of $1 be increased to $2 or 
not, the rate will have no effect on the forests in my section, 
for, in the first place, the mills are there and must be operated. 
They will continue the work of cutting lumber, with the differ- 
ence if the $2 rate be not restored that they will work up only 
the large or dimension stuff, leaving a large part of the tree to 
go to waste, thereby increasing the danger from forest fires. 

In the next place, and whether the first proposition be sound 
or not, the turpentine man in my section precedes the mill man, 
and when he gets through boxing, chipping, and scraping a tree 
that tree is marked for destruction, even though it be never 
touched by a saw. In this connection the Chief of the Bureau 
of Forestry, the bureau that is charged with the conservation 
of our forests, has announced, after an exhaustive consideration 
of the question, that in his opinion the conservation of our 
forests is not involved in the $2 rate on lumber. We may 
therefore safely conclude that that question is not now be- 
fore us. 

It can not be safely contended by those who want free lumber 
that the present $2 rate on lumber is a prohibitory duty, for it 
appears to be a revenue duty. In the table of “ estimated reve- 
nues,” prepared by the committee, the figures show that there 
was realized for the Government last year on the lumber paying 
the $2 rate the sum of 51, 773,933.30, and the estimate is made 
that the reduction of the rate to $1 will reduce the revenue to 
the sum of $886,966.55. I submit that a tariff rate producing 
nearly $2,000,000 per year is not a prohibitory, but is a revenue 
rate. As showing, too, that under the present rates on Jumber 
importations have grown from year to year, I call attention to 
the fact that the total revenue from all lumber in 1898, the first. 


year of the Dingley law, was only $707,722.27, while in 1908, ten 
years later, this revenue amounted to $2,230,326.24. 
NAVAL STORES. 

Closely allied to the lumber interests in my section is the 
nayal-stores interest, or the manufacture of rosin and spirits 
of turpentine from the gum of the yellow-pine tree. There is 
invested in this industry probably $50,000,000, covering some 
eight States of the South. The output approximates $30,000,000 
a year. Ordinarily this output, which is sold over the world, is 
independent of tariff taxation, but it appears just now that 
France is developing quite a trade in this country in a rosin 
product of its own. Up to the last year the importations of 
French rosin did not amount to anything, but there came in last 
year some 40,000 barrels of rosin, mostly from France, of the 
total value of $264,100, and the indications are for very much 
larger importations this year. The whole story is not told, how- 
ever, by the mere statement of the importations, for more im- 
portant than these importations is the fact that France levies 
a duty on American rosins that is prohibitory, and consequently 
while French rosin has free access to American markets, the 
French markets are closed to American rosin. The rate in 
France is 10 francs per 100 kilograms, which is prohibitory. 
There is a double reason for this Government imposing a reve- 
nue duty on French rosin. The first reason is that the Govern- 
ment can derive a substantial revenue by doing so, and the other 
reasen is that in this way the discrimination now existing in 
favor of French producers can be removed. 

Under section 548 of the Dingley law, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has held that French rosins are undutiable. It is not 
clear to my mind that this holding is correct, because rosin is 
not a “resin gum” ora gum; it is not in a crude state, and it 
has been advanced in value and condition as the result of dis- 
tillation and straining. I note in the pending bill that the lan- 
guage of section 548 on this subject has been substantially 
changed, as appears in section 552 of the pending bill. The 
language used is too technical and complicated and too much 
a matter of construction for me to be certain as to its meaning. 
It may be that the pending bill is designed to place a duty on 
French rosins. I hope this is true, and if it is not, I shall wel- 
come an opportunity to offer an amendment that will clearly 
impose such duty. I note that the pending bill does specifically 
impose a 20 per cent ad valorem duty on violin rosin. The rea- 
son for singling out violin rosin for a duty while leaving soap 
rosin on the free list has not been stated, so far as I am advised. 


THE SPECIAL INTERESTS. 


It is impossible for me, in the limited time at my disposal, to 
go further into a consideration of the particular schedules of the 
bill. I have said enough to make clear not only my general 
objections to the bill, but also my views generally as to tariff - 
taxation. I regard it as unfortunate that this bill could not 
have been framed with all interests and all sections of the coun- 
try represented in the framing. The chief vice of the bill is that 
only the special interests and the favorites of the present sys- 
tem have had a hand in its framing. 

The revision downward that has been made consists largely 
in placing so-called “raw material” on the free list, which is a 
concession, not to the consumer, but to the manufacturer, and 
even with this free list, the average ad valorem rate is higher 
than it was before. When to this fact is added the possible and 
probably intended increase of this average rate that will flow 
from the countervailing duties provided for, and from the appli- 
cation of the maximum and minimum rate provisions of the bill, 
it will likely be found, should the bill ever become a law, that it 
contains the highest schedules and provides for the greatest 
discriminations of all tariff taxation that has ever been enacted 
by the Congress. 

THE FAILURE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

Viewing the bill in this way, it seems to me that a further 
criticism of the Republican majority should be made, and that 
is, that if this bill is the best revision and reform of the tariff 
that is to be proposed, this extra session of Congress should 
never have been convened, for to begin with the bill admittedly 
will not supply the Government with the needed revenue. Indus- 
try and capital were prepared to suffer the depression in busi- 
ness necessarily resulting from the pendency of tariff legislation, 
because of the promise that great reward in the way of freedom 
of business activity and in increased opportunities for industry 
would follow as the result of such temporary depression, and 
because of the promise that the needs and necessities of the 
Government would be taken care of. These promises have not 
been kept and the reward is not forthcoming, either to the 
Government or the people, and the result of the extra session, if 
this bill is to be its only product, will be not only a depleted 
Treasury, but an added burden and oppression of business pend- 
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ing its enactment for which there is no compensation. I may be 
wrong, but I believe a day of reckoning for the Republican party 
will sarely come for the deception now being practiced upon the 
American people. That day of reckoning will take into account, 
not only the deception of to-day, but will include the extrava- 
gance and misrule that has made this deception necessary. The 
way to reduce taxation, the way to supply the Government with 
revenue, the way to free the country from the shackles of the 
“special interests,” the way to wipe out extravagance and 
restore economy and honesty in the affairs of the Government 
is not through the efforts of 12 Republican Members of this 
House sitting behind closed doors, but is through the action of 
the American people arising in their majesty and marching 
beneath the Democratic banners of “equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none“ and “an honest Government, econom- 
ically administered,” to the triumphant overthrow of the Repub- 
lican party. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, for the brief time during 
which I shall occupy the attention of the committee it is my 
purpose to confine my remarks principally to the provisions of 
the bill under consideration relating to the countervailing duty 
on coffee, and I shall hope to show that the provision of this 
bill concerning coffee must necessarily fail of the purpose for 
which it was designed, and that if it should become a law, 
instead of reducing it would probably raise the price of coffee 
to the consumer in this country. 

The provision is as follows, and is found on page 132 of the 
bill, as printed in the document before me: 

533. Coffee: Provided, That If any country, dependency, province, or 
colony shall impose an export duty or other export tax or cha of any 
kind whatsoever, directly or indirectly, upon coffee export to the 
United States, a duty equal to such export duty, tax, or charge shall 
be levied, collected, and paid thereon. 

I wish to refer to the declaration made by the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. Payne] when he elaborately 
explained the provisions of this bill. I believe that this provision 
will utterly fail of the object that the committee had in view when 
it was incorporated into this measure; and if it can be shown 
that the object of the framers of this bill can not be attained by 
this provision, to wit, the abolition of export duty on coffee 
from Brazil, but that the provision will simply add an import 
tax in this country equal to the export tax in Brazil, then I 
submit that this provision should be abandoned. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], in his remarks 
concerning this provision of the bill which are now before me, 
made the following statement: 

We do not rely on getting a dollar of revenue on Brazilian coffee, or 
any other coffee, under this paragraph. We expect that every duty 
will be taken off. 

In other words, it was not the object of the Committee on 
` Ways and Means to levy for the purposes of revenue a tax on 
coffee imported into this country. I do not believe that that 
proposition would meet with the approval of any man, or at any 
rate with but very few men, upon either side of this Chamber. 
So if it can be shown, as I believe it can be shown very clearly, 
that it is absolutely impossible for the export duty which is 
now imposed on coffee to be taken off by the countries from 
which it comes, then it must, I submit, necessarily follow that 
this countervailing duty upon coffee must be abandoned. I 
want to say here that I believe it has been and is the policy, 
not only of the Republican party, but of all patriotic men of 
the country and of this Chamber, not to place a duty, or at 
least not to increase in this bill any duty upon the necessities 
of life which are used by the working classes of the country. 

I now desire to call attention to certain facts with reference 
to our coffee importation. Of course the amount of coffee pro- 
duced in the world varies greatly, as does the corn or wheat 
or any other crop, from year to year; but one year with an- 
other 15,000,000 bags of coffee have been a fair average crop, 
15,000,000 bags, of about 60 kilos, or 130 pounds, to the bag. 


Of these 15,000,000 bags of coffee Brazil has and does raise 


in the neighborhood of 12,000,000 bags. 

Much the greater part, from 70 to 75 per cent, of all the coffee 
in the world is raised by and in Brazil. Moreover, it is but a 
comparatively small part of the Republic of Brazil where coffee 
is raised at all. That part, especially of the State or Province 
of São Paulo, known as the “terra roxa ” or “ red lands,” is espe- 
cially adapted to coffee, and the greater part of this soil so 
adapted to the raising of coffee lies in the State of São Paulo, 
where some 70 per cent of all “ Rio” coffee is raised. 

As is known to all of us, in 1891 Brazil adopted a federal 
censtitution. About twenty confederated States constitute the 
Republic of Brazil. I desire to call attention to one item of 
that constitution. Under this constitution it is not the Republic 
of Brazil, but the individual States which are given the right to 
tax exports of all sorts. I haye here a translation of the con- 


stitution, in this volume which has been kindly furnished to me 
by Mr. Barrett, of the Bureau of the American Republics. 
Article IX provides: 

The States alone are competent to decree taxes; first, on the exporta- 
tions of merchandise produced in their own States. 

In other words, the Republic of Brazil has no power—not only 
does not, but has no power whatever—to impose an export tax 
upon coffee, and does not do so and never has attempted to do 
so. The district or State of São Paulo does levy an export duty 
upon coffee raised in her own boundaries. Coffee is about the only 
crop raised, and this duty is substantially the only means of 
raising revenue which that State possesses. It is a new State. 
It is involving itself more or less in expenditures for internal 
improvements. It is inviting and receiving great immigration 
both from Germany and Italy. The consequence is that the 
State must have reyenue, and this export duty on coffee is sub- 
stantially the only source of reyenue that the State has at her 
command. 

A duty of 9 per cent ad valorem is levied upon the first nine 
and one-half million bags of coffee produced in the State of São 
Paulo, and that duty rises with the increase of production and 
exportation to 20 per cent ad valorem. Upon this duty, this 
export tax, the State of São Paulo has laid a mortgage of 
$75,000,000. In order to raise the money for internal improve- 
ments and for other purposes, the State of São Paulo has 
borrowed in the money markets of the world £15,000,000, 
amounting in round numbers to $75,000,000. About two and 
a half million pounds, or in the neighborhood of $15,000,000 
worth of these bonds, have been or are being sold by a 
New York bank to citizens of this country, and are now held in 
America. As I have said, this export coffee duty in the State 
of São Paulo is, in effect mortgaged or pledged as security for 
this loan of $75,000,000; and consequently it is absolutely im- 
possible, first, for the Republic of Brazil, and, second, for the 
State of São Paulo, which levies this export tax, to get rid of 
the export duty which she has levied. Hence the object of this 
provision in this bill can not be attained. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman how long those bonds run that are secured 
by this coffee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not now certain as to the exact length 
of time, but my impression i 

Mr. LARRINAGA. If the gentleman will permit, I will say 
ten years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was my impression. I saw the origi- 
nal circular issued by the bank in New York for the exploita- 
tion of these bonds, and my recollection is it was ten years, 
but I think, if the distinguished Commissioner from Porto Rico 
[Mr. LannINadA] will permit me to suggest, some of the bonds 
run for five years, some for ten, and some for fifteen, 

Mr. LARRINAGA. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Making the average time ten years. 

Mr. GARRETT. What duty is laid on coffee exportation by 
the State of Sio Paulo? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The duty on the first 9,000,000 bags, as I 
recall the figures—and I give them substantially from recollec- 
tion—is 9 per cent ad valorem. That duty rises, I do not recol- 
lect exactly in what ratio, but when the number of bags ex- 
ported amounts to 10,000,000 bags then the duty rises, I think, 
to 20 per cent. 

Mr. GARRETT. May I ask the gentleman if in his opinion 
this bill should become a law as it is drafted, and under the 
language of this proviso exportations come from São Paulo 
here, if São Paulo undertakes to levy an export duty and all the 
other Provinces or States of the Republic should repeal their 
export duties, would we still have to collect on them all? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Wewould. Each State, as I have read from 
the constitution, has authority to levy its own duty upon the 
exports from that State. 

Mr. GARRETT. And under this proviso we would levy it 
against the Republic as a whole—we would hold the entire 
Republic responsible for the action of one State? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Why, certainly, we would levy against the 
Republic a countervailing duty of an equal amount upon coffee 
that is exported into this country from São Paulo, and that 
being a part of Brazil, we would levy, in effect, a tax against 
Brazil. The Province of São Paulo, as I said a moment ago, 
raises between 70 and 80 per cent of all the coffee that is raised 
in Brazil, and consequently by far the greater part of the coffee 
which is imported into this country from Brazil comes from the 
States of São Paulo and is subject to this duty. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
permit a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I would like to ask the gentleman 
this: Under the terms of this bill, as you understand it, if coffee 
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was imported from some State in Brazil that levied no export 
tax, would we still have to levy this import tax upon the exports 
of that State the same as we would from São Paulo? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think not, obviously. Let me recall to the 
attention of the gentleman the language of the provision of item 
533 of the Payne bill, which is as follows: 


533. Coffee: Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or 
colony shall impose an export duty or other export tax or charge of any 
kind whatever, directly or indirectly, on coffee exported to the United 
States a duty equal to such export duty, tax, or charge shall be levied, 
collected, and paid thereon. 


That, I think, is a substantial answer to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. If the coffee pays no duty abroad it pays none here. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, may I ask, did the Chair limit my time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has seven minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would be delighted to answer any ques- 
tions, but I desire to finish as nearly as I can within my time 
what I have to say; and while I do not want to appear in the 
slightest degree discourteous, and would be glad to answer any 
questions that gentlemen may have to propound, if I could have 
more time 

Mr. KENDALL. I desire to ask the gentleman a question. 
I understand the view of the gentleman from Ohio is that the 
import duty of the United States would only apply to exports 
from São Paulo. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would apply to duties levied by any 
State in the Republic of Brazil, but substantially 70 per cent 
of the coffee that comes into this country from Brazil is shipped 
from Santos, which is the seaport of the State of São Paulo. 
Now, I notice in the Washington Post of this morning an in- 
timation that a large amount of coffee had been stored in New 
York in anticipation of this tax. I do not believe that that is 
true; but the following is true, and may have led to that mis- 
understanding or misapprehension: In addition to the mort- 
gage which is laid upon, or pledge made of, this export tax 
upon coffee by the State of São Paulo to secure its bonds, the 
State of São Paulo has also taken into its own hands, under an 
arrangement with the growers, about 7,000,000 bags of coffee in 
order to a certain extent to maintain the price upon it, and that 
specific coffee is included in the pledge and is now stored in 
London, Germany, New York, and perhaps elsewhere, and this 
may have led to the story or to the report that coffee is being 
stored in New York against the countervailing duty which this 
bill may put upon it. 

Now, I trust that I have already said enough to show clearly 
that it is impossible, no matter how much they may wish 
to do so, for the State of Sio Paulo or the Republic of Brazil 
to abolish this duty upon coffee. It is impossible for either the 
State or Nation to do it. This tax is, moreover, substantially the 
only source of revenue of the State of São Paulo, and, further- 
more, as I have said, that duty is absolutely pledged to the 
holders of $75,000,000 worth of bonds for their security. Con- 
sequently we are face to face with this condition: This pro- 
posed countervailing duty, in the language of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, is not levied 
or proposed for revenue at all, but simply in order to compel 
countries from which we receive coffee to take their export 
duty off of it; and since it is impossible for this duty to be 
taken off, I submit that this provision of the bill ought to be 
abandoned and stricken out, either on motion of the committee 
or by the House. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Will the gentleman permit me? The 
gentleman has stated the facts very accurately. He is very 
well informed on the matter. Brazil produces from 70 to 80 
per cent, or at least I make the affirmation, of all the coffee 
consumed in the world, and 75 per cent of the coffee consumed 
in the United States. If, after you pass this tariff bill without 
that proviso, Brazil chooses to put any specific tax on the 
exports of this coffee, say $3 per bag, as they are contemplating, 
or $4 or $5 per bag, who is going to pay that tax? From 
whom are you going to buy coffee? From São Paulo, Minas 
Geraes, and Rio Grande do Sul? + 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For myself, I answer that I will buy my 
coffee from the island of Porto Rico, which the gentleman so 
ably represents, just as I have done since I had the pleasure 
of drinking it in his country. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I thank the gentleman, but I hope the 
gentleman will answer my question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would be glad to answer the question of 
the Commissioner from Porto Rico if I were able to do so. I 
take it to be perfectly obvious that if the State of Sio Paulo— 
not the Republic of Brazil, because the Republic of Brazil 
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under her constitution has absolutely no power to lay a tax on 
exports—but if the State would increase the export duty and 
this provision of the bill were left out of it—in other words, if 
coffee were imported into this country free—I suppose, as now, 
the people of our country would have to pay so much more for 
their coffee. But I do object to our doubling any tax that any 
State of Brazil chooses to put as an export duty upon coffee, 

With reference to the amount of this export tax, it was stated 
here the other day on the floor that it amounts to forty-seven one- 
hundredths of a cent per pound. I do not believe that any calcu- 
lation based on the price of coffee at the port of Santos will jus- 
tify an estimate so low as that. I believe the export duty per 
pound on coffee at Santos, under the present regulations in Sio 
Paulo, will amount upon the average to nearer 1 cent—at least 
to eighty one-hundredths of a cent per pound. So that if this 
provision of the proposed tariff bill is kept in it, it means a 
duty of substantially 2 cents a pound on coffee brought into 
this country from the largest coffee-producing State in the 
world. 

Now, one more remark in that connection. I do not tlfink it 
is fair for us, under all the circumstances, even if we had the 
power to reach Brazil, to make any such provision, Brazil is 
one of the greatest markets for the flour of America in all the 
world. In that market we come into direct competition with 
the flour of the Argentine Republic, and Brazil has, in consid- 
eration of the fact that we are her largest purchaser of both 
cocoa and coffee, given us a reduction of 20 per cent upon her 
import duty on flour as against her neighbor, Argentina; so 
that to-day America enjoys that advantage under the laws of 
Brazil, and this should be considered, even were this provision 
intended as a measure of trade hostility to the Republic of 
Brazil, which I know it is not. g è 

But, Mr. Chairman, I base my objection and hostility to this 
provision of the Payne bill upon the broad ground that the 
provision, if it should become law, would inevitably, as I be- 
lieve, increase the price of coffee to the consumers in our 
country, and to that I-am unalterably opposed. Other pro- 
visions of this bill provide for import duty upon chicory, 
chicory root, dandelion root, and other substitutes or adulter- 
ants for coffee amounting to 4 or 5 cents a pound, enough to 
substantially prohibit the importation of these substitutes for 
coffee into the country at all. As now advised, I do not dis- 
approve of these high duties on cheap foreign products used 
by our coffee grinders to adulterate the cheaper grades of 
coffee. 

I am not advocating the adulteration of coffee, or cheapening 
it below what it really ought to sell for as pure coffee. But a 
large part of the coffee consumed in this country by the working 
people is coffee already ground. To this they are accustomed, 
and if much of it is adulterated with chicory the flavor is not 
unpleasant, and, as I understand it, is not unwholesome. The 
result is that if we increase the value of chicory, and by this 
provision, which I have criticised, increase by in the neighbor- 
hood of 2 cents a pound the.duty on green coffee as it comes 
into this country, then it seems to me inevitable that the wage- 
worker will be called upon by the coffee dealer to pay a higher 
price for his coffee. 

I have no disposition to say anything which will look like a 
mere appeal to the workingmen of my district, or which may 
sound like demagogy; but I do believe that this Government 
of ours can raise a sufficient revenue to meet its wants without 
levying any duty which will in any way increase the cost of 
the necessities of the poor. I believe that this great tariff bill 
does, as a whole, meet the just expectations of the patriotic peo- 
ple of America. I believe that it fairly accomplishes the pur- 
pose of the Republican party as declared in its platform. I be- 
lieve, and certainly I most earnestly Lope, that when enacted 
into a law it will bring and maintain prosperity and happiness 
among all classes of our people. It is in no spirit of hostility 
or carping criticism that I have called attention especially to 
the provision it contains relating to coffee, but I most sincerely 
hope that upon further consideration this provision will be 
stricken out. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROTHERMEL. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire te con- 
sume a great deal of the time of the committee, nor discuss the 
provisions of the bill under consideration at any length. I 
merely wish to call attention to some matters which inci- 
dentally arise under the discussion of this bill. 

The question as to whether pulp wood and print paper, ma- 
nila and fiber, should be placed on the free list aroused more 
interest during the second session of the Sixtieth Congress than 
any other question. 

The newspapers all over the country were clamoring to have 
the duty removed. The discussion of the question in the House 
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was of daily oecurrence, until finally it resulted in the selection 
of a special committee to investigate the so-called “‘ paper trust.” 

It is more particularly to the proceedings before this com- 
mittee and what took place afterwards that I desire to call 
the committee’s attention as an example of how the consumer 
ean be dealt with if the laws are ineffectual. 

On May 16, 1908, G. H. P. Gould appeared before the Mann 
special committee and testified, among other things, as follows: 

By the chairman (Mr. Mann): 

Mr. Gould, do you know of any agreement or understan of any 
kind among the paper manufacturers or the selling agents put a 
fixed or concerted price upon paper or to restrict the output? 

Mr. Govunp. No, sir; there is none whatever; not to my knowledge. 
(Hearings p. 1011.) 

In spite of his testimony before the committee on May 16, on 
June 19, 1908, as a corporation the Gould Paper Company, 
the corporation of which Gould is president, pleaded guilty to 
the indictment charging the regulation of price and output in 
restraint of trade for a period beginning September, 1906. 

May 18, 1908, Tom T. Waller appeared before the Mann com- 
mittee and defined his position as follows: 

‘The CHAIRMAN, What is your position with the International Paper 
. I am second vice-president and manager of the de- 
partment of sales. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you prepared to make a statement? 

Mr. WALLER. Yes, sir. 

Among other things, Mr. Waller, on page 1169 of the hear- 
ings, in answer to a question by the chairman, testified as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Wanter. Mr. Norris also em (vol. 6, p. 316) that the 
International Paper Bag Company, through the medium of the Conti- 
nental Paper Bag Company, participated in the Parks pool. he 
International Paper Company never received, directly or indirectly, any 
amount of cash or credit to offset the curtailment product by reason 
of participation in any pooling arrangement. That would apply to 
any grade of paper. 

Yet in spite of this statement before the committee on May 
18, on June 19, 1908, Waller’s company’s exclusive selling agent, 
the Continental Paper Bag Company, pleaded guilty to the 
charges preferred, and the indictment shows that the associa- 
tion voted (see folio 55 of indictment) to send its uniform price 
list to Mr. Sparks, of the Union Bag and Paper Company, and 
“one to Mr. Waller, of the International Paper Company, for 
their guidance.” 

Various officers operating western fiber and manila mills 
appeared before the same committee and testified they knew 
of no arrangements for restricting output or fixing prices. Yet 
they met, they agreed to, and did close their mills, in defiance 
of law and disregard of the prohibition of the United States 
court dated June 18, 1906. 

My attention was called to the fact that a number of officials 
of the various paper companies in the country appeared before 
the Mann committee and testified that there was no agreement 
or combination in restraint of trade, regulating price and lim- 
iting output of fiber and manila paper, and so forth. 

These statements startled me, because I was quite confident 
that there was an unlawful combination of some kind. I sub- 
sequently noticed in the newspapers that some of the companies 
either had pleaded guilty or were convicted in the federal courts 
in New York City on the charge of having formed an unlawful 
combination in restraint of trade, and so forth. 

To confirm the information I had on this subject, I wired to 
Hon. Henry A. Wise, assistant United States attorney at New 
York City, and asked him whether the Gould Paper Company 
and the Continental Paper Bag Company had been convicted or 
pleaded guilty to the aforesaid charge on June 19, 1908. The 
following is his reply: 


New Tonk, March 26, 1909—§.25 p. m. 
Hon. Jonx H. RoTHERM 


EL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Gould Paper Company and Continental Paper Bag Company both 
leaded gulity June 19, 1908, to indictment charging them with un- 
Pawfnl combination in restraint of trade by 8 


meet of fiber and manila paper darag 0 


6; each sentenced to pay fine of — 


= petit Oyo a 1 and fine was 
ey were indic ogether 
being $50,000. Henny A. Wisn, 
Assistant United States Attorney. 


It will be remembered that the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association applied to Congress for relief, but it was 
thought at the time the courts would provide a complete and 
adequate remedy. 

Let us see how the courts succeeded in remedying the evil. 
Some time prior to June, 1906, there was an action brought by 
the (iovernment against the General Paper Company and 23 


and 


other companies, charging them with having entered into an 
agreement, combination, and conspiracy to control their manu- 
factured product (a) by fixing a uniform price for its sale, (b) 
by s g the persons to whom it shonld be sold, and (c) by 
determining in what territory it should be disposed of. This 
case resulted, June 18, 1906, in an order of the United States 
court as follows: 

That you, the said Itasca Paper Company, Hennepin Paper Com 
Wolf River Paper and Fiber Company, Atlas Pane ENDAN Kim y 
& Clark Company, Riverside Fibre and Paper Company, Wausau Pa- 
per Mills Company, Centralia Pulp and Water-Power Company, Com- 

ined Locks Lae Company, Dells Paper and Kop Company, Grand 
Rapids Pulp and Paper Com; „ Menasha Paper Company, the C. W. 
Howard Company, the Nekoosa per Company, the Falls Manufactur- 
ing Company, Flambeau Paper Com y, the John Edwards Manufactur- 
ing 3 the Wisconsin River Paper and Pulp Company, Tomahawk 
1 and Paper Company, Northwest Paper 8 Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company, the Petoskey Fibre Paper Company, 
and Rhinelander Paper Company, and each of you, your ofticers, agents, 
servants, and employees, are hereby jointly and severally restrain and 
enjoined from continuing the agreements made between each of you and 
the said General Paper Com y, and all agreements heretofore made 
whereby the said General Company was and is constituted the sales 
a t of any and all news print, manila, fiber, and other papers, and 
all contracts and agreements and 3 by which the said Gen- 
eral Paper Company was and is so constituted the selling agent of you 
and each of you, are declared to be unlawful and are 3 
annulled, and you and each of you are hereby restrained and en- 
joined from making, executing, or carrying out any such contract, agree- 
ment, or understanding in the future, and from authorizing the said 
General Paper Company to sell, fix the price of and terms of sale of the 
products of, or to control or regulate the output of each of your mills 
and manufactories, or to dictate and determine the 
or newspapers to which it shall be sold, or the 8 
same shall be shipped and sold. 


Mr. TIRRELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman inform me 
as to when that is dated? 

Mr. ROTHERMEL. The date is June 18, 1906. 

4 meh ITERA And that applied to the Western Association, 
t not 

Mr. ROTHERMEL. It applied to all these 25 companies that 
I have named, and which I have taken from the caption of the 
ease. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Is there any evidence that the gentleman has 
that the paper and pulp manufacturing companies of the eastern 
section of the country, including the International Paper Com- 
pany, and all the other pulp and paper manufacturing companies 
of New Egland and the Middle States, or anywhere east of the 
Rocky Mountains, except the General Paper Company, which is 
located in a western State, were in any combination or have 
been in any combination to control prices among themselyes? 

Mr. ROTHERMEL, I do not know, except that there was a 
combination which was restrained by the United States court 
on June 18, 1906, and which was composed of the companies 
that I have named. I am informed that one of the companies 
is or was located in the Twenty-sixth Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TIRRELL. But you do not know where they are 
located, and whether they are in the eastern or western section 
of the country? 

Mr. ROTHERMEL. I can not tell you exactly. I took the 
names from the records as I found them. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the United States courts had 
dissolved the General Paper Company in May, 1906, and re- 
strained 23 other companies in June of the same year from 
carrying out their unlawful combinations and agreements, the 
Gould Paper Company, the International Paper Company, and 
23 others entered into an unlawful agreement September, 1906. 

It is strange that 25 of these companies should enter into an 
agreement so soon after the decisions just referred to, and take 
the chances of being fined under the criminal statutes of the 
Government. 

As I said before, they each paid a fine of $2,000, or $50,000 
in the aggregate. But let us see what transpired while this 
agreement was in force. 

If I am correctly informed, 25 paper companies, acting jointly 
in the Fiber and Manila Association, added $16 per ton to the 
price of fiber and manila paper on an annual output of 200,000 
tons, which resulted in imposing an additional $2,000,000 annu- 
ally on the consumers by the combination, 

Under the above statement of facts it would seem that a 
fine of $50,000 is inadequate and ineffectual. As long as 
millions can be made by breaking the laws and the only pen- 
alty is a fine reckoned in thousands, it will result not only in 
placing a premium on wrongdoing, but will also be considered 
a good investment on the part of the lawbreaker. 

This bill has been so thoroughly discussed that I feel as 
though A could add nothing of importance to what has already 
been sa 


rsons, corporations 
tes into which the 
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-If I had the power to decide the matter I would be more 
drastic in tariff reduction as to pulp wood, and so forth, than 
the provisions of the pending bill call for. I think the men 
engaged in that business have conducted it in such a manner 
lately that it comes with bad grace on their part to ask for any 
protection whatever. 

As to this matter of the alleged falsifying before the Mann 
committee, I wish to reiterate, in conclusion. 

May 16 and 18, 1908, the officials testified there was no agree- 
ment or combination to control prices, and so forth. June 19 
the 25 companies pleaded guilty. 

Did the officials know they were misrepresenting facts when 
they testified, May 16 and 18, that there was no such agreement? 

In connection with the other facts the following telegrams be- 
tween the assistant United States attorney for New York and 
myself may be of interest: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30, 1909. 
Hon. Henry A. W 


ISE, 
Assistant United States Attorney, New York City: 


Do you know whether the Gould Company had been apprised of the 
fact, prior to May 16, 1908, that there would be an indictment laid 
before the grand jury? 

Joun H. ROTHERMEL. 

The following is the reply, which I will ask the Clerk to 
read: 

New York, March 30. 
Hon, Jonx H. ROTHERMEL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

Do not know that Gould Company had been apprised of the fact 
rior to May 16, 1908, that indictment would be laid before grand 
ury; they undoubtedly knew that the matter was receiving serious 
consideration by the grand jury prior to that date. 


HENRY A. WISE, 
Assistant United States Attorney. 

That some of these witnesses seem to have had full knowl- 
edge of the unlawful agreement when they testified that no 
such combination existed calls for further investigation. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. LOVERING. Mr. Chairman, the unexpected has not 
happened. The Ways and Means Committee have not wrought 
a miracle; they have not produced a bill which is satisfactory 
to everybody; but they have kept faith with the pledges of 
the Republican party, and after months of laborious work they 
have brought in a bill which, to my mind, comes nearer to 
being a satisfactory revenue and protective measure than any 
tariff bill ever presented to Congress, and I intend. to support 
it, with such amendments as the committee itself may accept 
or propose. 

The work of making a tariff is constantly growing more 
and more complex and difficult. This is especially so where 
speciffe duties are laid, because there are continually new in- 
dustrial products coming into the market from all parts of 
the world, involving changes in processes of manufacture and 
the production of new articles or commodities. For instance, 
in almost every department of manufacture there are novelties 
in design and construction which were unknown twelve years 
ago, when the Dingley bill was enacted, due to the application 
of science and new discoveries, and it is reasonable to expect 
that this state of things will continue and the future will be 
as fruitful as the past. For this reason it is almost impossible 
tb lay down a line of specific rates that will provide an unde- 
viating and equitable protection. 

All such new or unforeseen products are relegated to the 
remainder, or basket, clause, which may or may not afford ade- 
quate protection. 

It is noticeable in the speeches that have been made in the 
House and in the discussion of the subject in the press of the 
country that we hear less and less of the purely economic 
theories. The country has come to treat it more and more as 
a business proposition and to pay less heed to the academicians. 

The leader of the minority in this House, for whom I have 
the highest regard, characterized some of the Members of this 
House as being free traders in spots, and he practically admits 
that he is a protectionist in streaks, I recall that famous re- 
mark of his made some time ago that he “would like to see 
the custom-houses of the country razed to the ground from 
turret to foundation stone ”—and I wondered, as I listened to 
him the other day and heard him expound the theory of the 
revenue tariff, what sort of machinery he expected to employ 
to collect the revenue of the country for which he seemed so 
anxious. Perhaps he would have the business done by curb- 
stone brokers. Mr. Chairman, I do net propose to occupy much 
of the time of this committee, because I do not believe it is 
possible to cover all the items in these schedules if we were to 
sit here for six months, 
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The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means did in a 
masterly manner present the salient features of all of the sched- 
ules; whether we agreed with him or not, we must certainly 
admit that he gave good reasons for every step that was taken 
in making the bill. 

Passing over the schedules of the bill, I wish to occupy a 
few moments of the attention of the House in discussing section 
29 of the administrative section of the bill, known as the cus- 
toms law.” 

The assertion has been made that the general demand for 
revision of the tariff, which has inspired the Payne biil, origi- 
nated chiefly from a movement initiated in the West that had 
for its object the negotiation of treaties of reciprocity with those 
European countries which were preparing to assess prohibitory 
duties on our staple agricultural products. Conceding that one 
of the principal objects of the Payne bill is to open up new 
markets or increased markets for our staple articles of export, 
the section which liberalizes the present law granting a draw- 
back of the duties paid on materials entering into the manufac- 
ture of exported articles will prove of the greatest possible 
assistance in accomplishing that object. 

Judging from the comments which have been made from time 
to time on that feature of the bill—some of them, I regret to 
state, unfriendly—I have been forced to the conclusion that 
the underlying principle of our drawback system is not clearly 
comprehended by the Members of this House. 

The principle which has found expression in every tariff law 
enacted by the United States, and which has been incorporated 
in the laws of all civilized nations taxing foreign and domestic 
merchandise, contemplates that no tax or duty shall be col- 
lected, or, if collected, retained in the Treasury, provided the 
articles subject to a tax or duty are exported. : 

If you will examine our internal-revenue law, taxing whisky, 
tobacco and its products, oleomargarine, playing cards, and beer, 
you will find that they all provide for the exportation of such 
articles without the payment of tax. In other words, the tax 
does not apply when domestic articles subject to internal-reve- 
nue tax are intended for shipment to foreign markets. 

Our customs laws have invariably treated foreign mer- 
chandise in precisely the same way. The importer is allowed 
the privilege of paying the duty on arrival of his goods, or of 
storing them in bonded warehouses under government control 
without payment of duty. If he sells these goods for consump- 
tion in domestic markets, he pays the duty on withdrawal from 
such warehouses. If the goods are sold for export, in competi- 
tion with like domestic goods, he is permitted to withdraw them 
without the payment of duty. There are various other methods 
of applying the bonded-warehouse system which, I believe, are 
unknown to many of the Members of the House. Take for 
illustration the transportation to the seaboard across American 
territory of Canadian products destined for shipment to Europe. 
When the cars reach the frontier a bond is given by the shipper 
or railroad agent, under the terms of which the duty is waived, 
provided proofs are filed within a reasonable time showing the 
exportation of such products from an American seaport. An- 
other application of the system is the law under which a manu- 
facturer may set aside a factory to be used exclusively in manu- 
facturing for the export trade, and into which he may convey 
foreign or domestic materials free of duty or tax. Then we 
have the law relating to the smelting of metals in bond, which 
is applied chefly, if not wholly, by the smelters of lead ore. 
This law, which is repeated in the bill under consideration, pro- 
vides, in effect, that after the ore has been assayed a quantity of 
refined metal, equal to the quantity of refined metal determined 
by such assay, less the allowance for waste in smelting, may be 
set aside in a bonded warehouse under government custody. 

The imported lead ore is then released to the smelter without 
the payment of duty. The refined metal so set aside in the 
bonded warehouse, which may or may not be of domestic 
origin, can be withdrawn for domestic consumption on payment 
of duty, or it may be exported without payment of duty. It is 
worthy of note that this law made its first appearance in the 
McKinley tariff law, was repeated in the Wilson and Dingley 
tariff laws, and constitutes the twenty-eighth section of the 
Payne bill. 

So far as I am aware, no intelligent man has ever questioned 
the wisdom of our bonded warehouse system, and, frankly, I 
can not understand why the drawback law, which is merely an 
extension of the principle of the bonded-warehouse system to 
domestic manufacturers, should bring forth such hostile crit- 
icism. In the discussion of this question the fact is entirely 
overlooked that we are powerless to protect the product of do- 
mestic labor against the free competition of foreign labor in 
neutral markets. If a manufacturer in England, where all ma- 
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terials are free, and an American manufacturer are competing 
in South American markets, it is self-evident that the American 
manufacturer will fail to secure the orders if his materials are 
subject to duty and we refuse to refund these duties when the 
manufactured articles are exported. 

In all such cases it may be safely alleged that the advantage 
is all on the side of foreign labor. Whereas, if we place no 
obstacle in the way of recovering drawbacks, the orders received 
and the employment given thereby to domestic labor are just 
that much in excess of what it would be if refused to remit 
the duties on the exportation of the manufactured articles. 

The purpose of the drawback section in the Payne bill is 
merely to remedy certain defects: which it has been found by 
practical. experience: tend to limit its usefulness. If the prin- 
ciple for which we are contending, regardless of our views on 
the broad questions of free trade and protection, is admitted to 
be sound, and it is further admitted that the present drawback 
law is limited in its scope, then the question resolves itself into 
one of mere administration. 

The amended section in the Payne bill has been indorsed by 
the experts of the Treasury Department. They have expressed 
themselves. as. being. fully able to successfully cope with all the 
problems in administration. which it presents; and I am confi- 
dent that when the relation which a liberal drawback law 
bears to a tariff for revenue, as well as a protective tariff, is 
clearly understood, all opposition will ceases. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that. the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr.. UnpERwoop] is not present at this moment, for I recall, 
and desire, to: refer to a statement made by him when he was 
told that there were $12,000,000: worth of shoes exported last 
year. He denied that any of this ever came to the laborers or 
the workingmen of this country, and was insistent upon it. He 
said’ that it all stopped im the pockets of the manufacturers of 
this country as so much added profit, and did not reach the 
laboring man. Now, this is what actually happened: Twelve 
million dollars’ worth of shoes were made, exported from this 
country, and the workmen of this country received the pay 
therefor. In fact, all of that money, even the profits of the 
manufacturer, eventually found its way into the pockets of the 
working people. It does not raise their wages, perhaps, as the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] said; it may not 
have changed the wages of a single man, for, as he says, these 
were governed by the labor unions. But it gave that much 
employment to that many more operatives. As to the profits, 
all money reckoned as profits; tœ my mind, sooner or later goes 
into the hands of the laboring man. Only the miser hoards his 
money; all the: rest of the money sooner or later goes to the 
laborer and producer, otherwise he: does not get anything for it. 

When a man builds himself a house the cost of it goes to the 
laborer; if he builds a railroad and operates it, the money goes 
to the laborer. Even if he buys diamonds to adorn his person 
or buys jewels of any kind to minister to his vanity, the value 
ofall these treasures sooner or later goes to the workingman. 
This idea of connecting property and money is more or less fal- 
lacious. Money does its work and then goes on and does other 
work, and finally brings up in the hands of the laboring man, 
in my judgment. I remember some time ago: I was in the 
‘Tower of London, looking at the Crown jewels of the realm. 
There were two or three women looking at them at the same 
time. One of them said. What a shame it is that these jewels 
are all kept here when there are so many poor people in the 
world.” I could not resist the temptation to speak to her and 
to say: Madam, what would you have done with these jewels?” 
“Why,” she said, I would have them sold and the money dis- 
tributed to the poor” “Who would buy them?” I said 
Well, some rich people.” And what would you have them do 
with them when they got them?’ “Well,” she said, “I never 
thought of that; and she made up her mind that after all the 
jewels were best off right where they were. I overheard her a 
little later say: The young fellow,” that was when I was a 
young man, thinks he is smart; but he is right, all the same.” 

I do not believe there is a man in this House who has given 
the matter of our customs-drawback system any thought or 
study but will see the justice of liberalizing the law to the ut- 
most extent it is possible without defrauding the revenues. I 
eare not whether he be a Republican or a t; whether 
he be in favor of a tariff for protection or æ tariff for revenue 
alone, he must acknowledge the righteousness of the demand 
for such legislation. We must have a share of the foreign trade, 
and to be able to compete with the foreign manufacturer in 
the markets of the world we must be placed as nearly as possi- 
ble on an equality with him. & liberal and workable draw- 
back law affords the best and most practicable means of accom- 
plishing this. 
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Mr. Chairman, I propose to support this bill. I wish the 
debate might be cut short and that we might get down to the 
passage of it. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


DRAWBACK Law AMENDMENT. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM C. LOVERING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS PROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE Tun COMMITTED 
ON WAYS AND MEANS, WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 4, 1908. 

Mr. Lovertnc. The few moments that I shall occupy of your atten- 
banal ue ne ree to section 30 of the Dingley Act, namely, “the 

One of the objects of the law authoriz the payment of a drawback 
on exported articles of domestic ‘manufacture 9 whole or in part 
of imported dutiable materials, is to grant the same freedom from cus- 
toms duties that our tariff laws have extended to the producers of 
foreign merchandise through the bonded warehouse system since our 

Ail civil nations hive adopted the plan of allowing good 

ciy: nations have adop: e of allo s to be 

imported without the payment of duty, ann that such goods are 

de ted in a warehouse under the control and 2 of government 
r 


officials. If withdrawn for sale in domestic ae duty must be 
paid. If withdrawn for export no — 3s is anes 

We adopted this system immediately af ter gaining onr our independence, 
and, in fact, I believe the practice o 8 im in lieu 
of demanding duties was in vogue when this coun * a colony of 


ae t ti all 

e presen me, at our great sea 
the product of fore — 
ernment cust 


the duties paid on 3 if not returned to the American manufac- 
would make it impos- 
-free goods in 


bonded: warehouses.. A y, it may be safely asserted that whether 
tariff duties are levied solely for the p of domestic industries or 
for revenue pu or for bo æ workabl whack law is an 
8 ‘fea 1 —— ** any kind of a tariff act. 

From selfish interests have advocated the with- 
Grewal’ ab the. aero ety Sts en from the particular materials or 
articles which roducing, entirely . the 

— — extends onl ome 


— — protection from has been the policy of th 
ways n the policy e Government to 
wae as far as possible, free materials for the export trade. 
The wisdom of the law providing for a drawback of duties paid on 
imported materials used in the manufacture of exported articles: has 
been amply justified by its operation. Many products. of our farms and 
factories are now rted in large quantitien, which could Ll be 
sold in neutral marke it were not for the drawbacks secured on a 
part of the materials used in thelr manufacture. The benefit to our 
export trade resulting from the drawback system can not be precisely 
ascertained, but it certain that it has made ible annual 
exportation of articles valued at many millions of dollars. 

While the present drawback law and the Iations issued under it 
have been highly advantageous to our export it has been found 
in — —.— poe gaya 5 certain he which tend to —.— its 

an simp a = 2 es you to bring to 

— raning some facts sh amendments of That 

gn rade by exporting intereats would 1 of = great benefit to our 
rad 


foreign 
ype or amendments rae been the subject of several extended 
before committee mstitu: a record of some 200 
S, 9 copies of the bills, s all of which Da available fer your 
a sn ame when this branch of the tariff subject is 


— 5 peeing there are only four members si here, of the present 
committee, who were members of the committee the time of the last 
hearings: upon this subject, and only three — — are now present ot 
the committee who were on the committee at the hearings in 1902 and 
1903; but. copies have been kept of those hearings, and I am informed 
that they are accessible for the use of this commities, and 1 hope they 
2 led with the committee. 

he CHAIRMAN. These are all printed. 

Mr. Lovertne. They are all printed. do not know whether it 
wae os important to reprint them; that depends on how many copies 
are le 

The CHarmaan. Doubtless the members of the committee will make 
themselyes familiar with those other paren 

Mr. Loverinc. Briefly sum proposed amendments are: 

First. Provision for the allowance of drawback on articles of domes- 
tic manufacture, made in whole or in par from imported dutx-paid 
yamine — used in the construction and equipment of vessels built for 

* account and ownership and for the foreign trade. It has been 
— by the Treasury Department that the present law can not be so 
construed as to authorize the payment of drawback under such condi- 
tions. On page 162 of the printed hearings will be found the testimony 
of egi — Edwin = Cramp, in which he included the following decision of 
— 5 partment to show AG 1 necessity for the a 

by the Pine shipbuilding. i dustry : 


“Treasury DEPARTMENT, July 7, 1899. 


our inquiry of the 3d Instant, whether 
drawback section of the = of July 24, 1897, will be allowed 
on boiler tubes manufactured 1 hii Shelby Steel Company, o 
Cleveland,. Ohio, mon imported edish billets and intended to be Seed 
in the meee of —.— for two Russian battle ships, now being 
—.— 3 Messrs. Cramp & Sons Company, of Philadelph E have to 
‘orm you that no ara woack of duties under section 30 of the act of 
July 24. zaps can be allowed on the boiler tubes in question, as tis 
use thereof in the construction of the boilers for the battle ships 
ferred to can not. be considered an exportation within. the mean: 


section So 

Mr. then called attention to section I2 of the Dingley Ac 
which | provides fo rents the importation, free of duty, of all material an 
articl in the construction of vessels built in the United 
States 5 foreign account a ownership and for the foreigm trade, on 
which he comments as 

Under this law foreign: — facturers who either pay no — * on 
their materials, or who receive a drawback on the exportation of their 


“GENTLEMEN: Repl to 
under 


1909. 
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oods to the United Sta can sell to American shipbuilders absolutely 
Res of duty, while domestic manufacturers emplo American labor, 
who are compelled to import materials from abroad, are denied a refund 
of the duties thereon when their goods are sold and used for a similar 


purpose. 

„This is a serious discrimination against American labor, American 
manufacturers, and American shipbuilders, and should receive im- 
mediate consideration by Congress. 


cable and ri 
kinds of machinery. 

Second. Amendment of the present law so as to ide for the allow- 
ance of drawback when the manufacturer is unable to positively 
identify the actual material used. Under existing law and the regula- 
tions of the 33 Department. manufacturers are required to swear 
that certain specified imported materials were used in certain ‘specified 
exported articles. The conditions in our factories which this amend- 
ment to the law is proposa to meet are described on page 192 of the 
printed hearings, as follows: 

“The imported and domestic materials are used in manufacturing 
processes at the same time. The labor and expense involved in keeping 
these materials separate and tracing them through all the various 
operations, so as to be able to state under oath that they form the 
whole or a certain percentage of the finished articles which are to be 
exported, is frequently so at as to disco the attempt to secure 
foreign orders. The manufacturer can swear that the foreign material 
was used making a certain lot of goods; he can swear that the 
articles to be exported were a part of that cular lot of goods; but 
he can not swear that the exported articles on which he desires to 
collect drawback were manufactured either in whole or in part from 
imported material. The finished articles in his warerooms all look 
alike ; the articles made from domestic materials are worth as much as 
the articles made from foreign materials, but he is unable to tell one 
The articles which he exports may or may not contain 
In all cases he only asks that the Government 
will assume that the imported materials are in the exported articles, 
and in lieu of the present oath of identification permit him and his 
foreman to swear that the actual materials in the exported articles are 
equal in kind, quality, and productive, effective, or mechanical value to 
the imported duty-paid materials on which his claim for drawback is 
based. 

I am confident that careful investigation of the reasons set forth in 
the printed hearings for this amendment will convince you that it may 
be safely enacted without increasing the danger from fraud on the 
revenue. 

Third. Provision for the withdrawal from bonded warehouse free of 
tax and duty of domestic articles subject to internal-revenue tax and 
foreign articles subject to customs duties, which are used as ship's 
stores on the high seas by vessels clearing for foreign ports. Also 
allowance of drawback on articles of domestic manufacture made in 
whole or in part from dutiable materials when consumed as ship's 
stores on the high seas. I am informed on reliable authority that Spain 
and the United States are the only civilized countries which refuse to 
treat as exports articles sold as ship’s stores to vessels clearing for 
foreign ports, 

3 nothing can be gained vi refusing to rre 5 such goods 
from taxation, for the reason that foreign vessels trading with the 
United States invariably purchase sufficient stores tọ last over the 
return voyage until a port is reached where the bonded-warehouse laws 
permit withdrawals for ships’ use free of duty or tax. 

It is asserted that at the present time domestic products subject to 
internal-revenue tax are exported to foreign countries free of tax, there 
placed in bonded warehouses and withdrawn from time to time free of 
duty for use on vessels trading with the United States. Since our Gov- 
ernment is powerless to derive a revenue from is consumed in that 
way, is there any reason why we should d e to permit our own 
merchants to transact the business? 

The enactment of this amendment will create a new business for 
American merchants and warehousemen in all our seaport cities from 
Seattle, Wash., to Portland, Me., with consequent advantage to Amer- 
ican labor and without injury to a single domestic interest. 

Fourth, Provision for the allowance of drawback on domestic tax- 
paid alcohol when exported as a constituent part of medicine, perfumery, 
flavoring extracts, etc. 

Our internal-revenue laws make no provision for the payment of a 
drawback of the internal-revenue tax paid on alcohol used in the manu- 
facture of exported articles. Since, however, present customs- 
drawback law allows a drawback of the duties paid on all imported 
materials used in the manufacture of the exported articles, a number of 
manufacturers on the Atlantic seaboard have for several years imported 
alcohol from Germany and collected a drawback when used as a con- 
stituent part of the exported article. 

If we can safely allow a drawback on foreign alcohol, on which the 
customs duty is $1.75 per proof gallon, it is absolutely clear that no 
more difficulty would be experien in allowing a drawback on domestic 
alcohol, on which the internal-revenue tax is $1.10 per proof . 80 
that the administrative difficulties need not be discussed. Neither shall 
I do more than refer to the absurd policy of allowing a drawback on 
alcohol made by foreign distillers, while refusing to extend a similar 
privilege to our own distillers. £ 

The quantity of foreign alcohol imported during the past fiscal year 
to be used in the production of articles intended for exportation is said 
to be in excess of 250,000 proof gallons. 

Fifth. Repeal of that clause in the drawback law (sec. 30 of the 
Dingley Act) which provides for the retention of 1 per cent of the 
amount of drawback payable. 


from the other. 
the imported materials. 


rt trade. As 
merchandise 
„ and I be- 
lieve it has been eee shown that the cost of 
in the various custom-houses to 

the exportation of such goods is far in excess of the cost of su 

the i a en of a like epi of articles of domestic manufacture 
on which drawback is claimed. It is submitted that we should accord 


own manufacturers identical privileges with those granted 


to our 
foreign manufacturers. 

In conclusion, I would respectfully refer this committee to the remarks 

the late President McKinley, the author of the 
aw, in reporting the tariff act of October 1, 1890, to 

House. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4247.) Mr. McKinley’s 
concluding words on this branch of the subject at that time were: 

“It completely, if the provision be adopted, disposes of what has 
sometimes seemed to be an almost unanswerable argument that has been 
presented by our friends on the other side, that if we only had free 
raw material we could go out and capture the markets of the world. 
We give them now with aper cent of free raw material, and invite 
them to go out and capture the markets of the world.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make an inquiry. What 
time has the gentleman from Illinois? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is entitled, under the rule, 
to one hour. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Illinois be permitted to conclude his remarks. 
He is to speak on a subject-matter in which we are all very 
much interested, and perhaps there will be only one speech made 
on it from the special committee of which the gentleman is 
chairman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will not 
make that request. If at the end of an hour’s time either the 
House or myself desire a little further time, it can be disposed 
of then. I do not think that anyone in the future ought to be 
granted any great extension of time, and I do not desire to 
accept it. 

Mr. SIMS. I am sure the gentleman would take no undue 
advantage of the privilege. 

Mr. MANN. I had rather talk against time, knowing that I 
must get through at some time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois will proceed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise for the purpose of 
entering into a general discussion of the tariff question, or for 
the purpose of discussing generally the tariff bill now pending. 
I rise only for the purpose of discussing in a limited manner 
those portions of the bill which relate to the tariff on wood 
pulp and print paper. 

Mr. Chairman, the House will recall the fact that a year 
ago there was considerable agitation in regard to the price of 
print paper. The price of that paper had then been very con- 
siderably increased in the course of a year or six months, and 
even in the course of three months. In accordance with a wise 
resolution introduced by the distinguished Speaker of the House, 
a special committee was appointed in the House last April for 
the purpose of making an investigation of the subject of wood 
pulp and paper, including both the methods of production and 
cost thereof, the price at which it could be profitably sold, and 
yarious other questions in regard to the subject, including the 
provisions of the tariff relating thereto. 

I was appointed chairman of that committee, the other mem- 
bers of the committee being the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
MLER], the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp], the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, Stus], now Members of this 
Congress, and also Mr. Bannon of Ohio and Mr. Ryan of New 
York, who were Members of the last Congress. That commit- 
tee endeavored to make a somewhat exhaustive study of the 
subject. It took thousands of pages of testimony; it gave ex- 
haustive hearings to the consumers of print paper as well as to 
the purchasers and manufacturers. It went into the forests, 
both of this country and Canada. It studied the subject of 
the materials from which paper can be made and the character 
of the woods which can be used in the making of different 
kinds of wood pulp. It studied the timber supply which can be 
drawn upon for pulp wood. It studied the methods of using 
the refuse of lumbering operations, both in the forests and at 
the sawmills, for the production of wood pulp. It invited and 
received suggestions and information from many varieties of 
interests. It obtained all the information which it could in 
the time at its disposal and with its limitations as to under- 
standing. 

Last spring, before the final adjournment of the first session 
of the last Congress, this special committee made a preliminary 
report to the House, in which it then declined to make any rec- 
ommendation in regard to the tariff upon wood pulp and print 
paper, except that it did not recommend a repeal of the tariff 
upon those articles. Since that time it has, during the closing 
days of the last session of Congress, made its final report, mak- 
ing a recommendation for a reduction under certain terms and 
conditions of the tariff on ground wood and cheap print paper, 
and the recommendations of the special committee are incor- 
porated in the Payne tariff bill now pending before us. 
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Some of the manufacturers have charged in the last few 
days that the committee, in making its final recommendation for 
a lowering of the tariff, were influenced by the demand of what 
they term “ yellow journalism.” While I do not intend in these 
remarks to defend the actions of the committee or the good 
faith of its members, which I think require no defense, it seems 
to me proper to say to the House that last spring, when it made 
its preliminary report recommending that no change be made in 
the tariff at that time, or until the committee could proceed 
further in its investigaton, it made such recommendation at a 
time just preceding a hot political campaign; at a time when 
the newspapers of the country seemed to be somewhat excited 
in regard to the subject and were urging in their news and edi- 
torial columns a reduction in the tariff; at a time when it was 
urged upon the committee by some of the newspapers of the 
country and their owners and publishers that a reduction or 
repeal of the tariff on news print paper would then result in 
inestimable benefit to the Republican party, to which a majority 
of the members of the committee belonged; and yet, the com- 
mittee, in the face of the impending campaign, in the face of 
suggested political partisan benefit, then declined to be influ- 
enced by the newspaper clamor in favor of a reduction or repeal 
of the tariff until its investigations had proceeded further and 
its information was sufficient upon which to base a just and 
sound judgment. 

On the other hand, in its final report, submitted a few weeks 
ago to the House, the committee declined to be influenced unduly 
by the manufacturers. Whateyer may be considered in regard 
to the report of the committee, I believe it is just for me to say 
that not only myself, but the other members of that committee, in 
making its reports, acted according to what we believed to be 
right, uninfluenced by the newspaper clamor on the one hand 
or by the demand of the manufacturers on the other. Whether 
the recommendations in the report are right or wrong, the com- 
mittee did what it had promised to do—that is, to make a report 
according to the light which it received according to its best 
judgment, and that report it has submitted to the House for its 
action. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is not for the purpose of defending 
the report of the committee that I rise here to-day. The subject 
of manufacturing paper from wood is so interesting, or at least 
proved so interesting to the committee, that it seemed to me that 
in order for the House to better understand the subject it might 
be desirable, in a few moments and in a very crude manner, to 
endeavor to explain to the House something in regard to the 
manner by which trees are changed into the paper which we use 
in our newspapers, in our books, and in various other ways. 

The manufacture of wood into paper has long been known, but 
the cheap news-print paper of to- day 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman from Illinois pardon me 
if I ask him a question? He has intimated that he does not pro- 
pose to defend the report of the committee; in other words, I 
take it that he does not intend to defend the recommendations of 
the report which has been embodied in this bill. Does the gen- 
tleman propose to dwell at all upon that? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Ohio will listen to my 
remarks, he will find that I stand by the recommendations 
which the special committee made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will wait, then. 

Mr. NYE. Will the gentleman from Illinois allow a sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will make it very brief. 

Mr. NYE. My suggestion is that the gentleman from Illinois 
proceed without any interruption and give us this lesson and these 
observations, and I think we will get much more benefit from 
them than if we interrupt him. 

Mr. MANN. I do not object to interruptions, Mr. Chairman, 
although, unless something pertinent comes up, I would prefer, 
for a time, at least, to proceed without interruption, as I am try- 
ing to talk against time. 

The cost of production and the selling price of paper have 
been very greatly reduced during the last twenty years. It was 
not very many years ago that the cheap method of producing 
paper from wood was discovered. For many years, however, 
people had been able to turn wood into pulp by the use of 
chemicals. 

There are three kinds of wood pulp known in this country. 
Two of these are chemical pulps and one is what is known as 
mechanical pulp. The chemical pulps are usually called “ sul- 
phite fiber” and “ soda fiber,” or “pulp.” The mechanical pulp 
is referred to as “ground wood pulp.” ‘The chemical pulps 
have been known and used for many years. The sulphite pulp 
is made from wood by the use of sulphurous acid, and the soda 
pulp is made from wood by the use of caustic soda. But these 


processes are too expensive for the production of the cheap news 


print paper, such as is ordinarily used in our newspapers. A 
percentage of the sulphite pulp is used in the manufacture of 
cheap news print paper, is used largely in the manufacture of 
manila and fiber papers, and in various other classes of special- 
ties, and so forth. The soda fiber is largely used in the manu- 
facture of book papers. But the cheapness of the news print 


‘paper of to-day is dependent upon the mechanical pulp. The 


method of producing mechanical pulp is by the grinding of wood. 

The process of grinding wood is not a difficult one to under- 
stand, though it can not be fully appreciated without inspec- 
tion. But every boy who was raised on a farm, and who has 
been required to turn the grindstone, can easily bave a fair 
realization of the methods employed for grinding wood by a 
mere description of the process. I hold in my hand here a 
piece of wood, such as goes into the grinders. This is a piece 
of spruce, with the bark on, 2 feet long. This piece is 6 inches 
in diameter, 104 years old. It is black spruce and is a fair 
sample of the wood used by the Wisconsin paper mills. In 
order to prepare it for grinding, it goes through a process which 
is called “ rossing,” taking off the bark and leaving the stick of 
wood clean. I hold here a piece of rossed wood ready for the 
grinder. It is of the same length and about the same size of 
the other piece. Both pieces of wood were taken by me from 
the ground wood mill. The grinding process consists of push- 
ing the wood up lengthwise of the 2 feet so that the side of 
the stick of wood is pressed against a wide grindstone. The 
wood is held tight against the grindstone in an iron frame that 
holds it in place and is pushed against the stone by hydraulic 
pressure. The grindstone revolves rapidly, water being turned 
on to prevent undue heat from friction, and the wood or the 
particles of wood are torn off by the stone. If the end of the 
stick were pressed against the stone, it would grind off the fiber 
in the wood and produce a ground wood like flour and of no 
value in paper making. 

But as wood consists largely of cellulose fiber that extends 
up and down in the tree, when you press the side of the stick 
against the stone the tendency is to tear off the fiber, and the 
resultant ground wood is not like flour produced by grinding 
between two stones into fine particles. Though the ground 
wood pulp as you handle it looks and feels fine, one can easily 
distinguish the fibrous particles in it, which have a length and 
not much thickness. Of course any kind of wood may be 
ground into pulp, but the resultant pulp can usually not be used 
in the production of printing paper. Practically the only kind 
of wood which is used to-day for the production of ground wood 
pulp is spruce timber, with some admixture of balsam fir and 
small quantities of some other trees. e 

The power for turning the grindstone, as well as the hydraulic 
power for pressing the wood against the stone, both come from 
water power. No mill can afford to make ground wood by the 
use of power produced by coal; nor, as a rule, can a mill afford 
to make ground wood with the aid of water power where the 
water power is of great value. And undoubtedly, in the course 
of time and with the increase in population, many of the ground- 
wood mills which are now in existence will find it is more eco- 
nomical for them to dismantle the mill, at present paper prices, 
if necessary, and scll their water power direct, either for use 
for other purposes at the plant or for transmission by electric- 
ity. And if the average ground-wood mill to-day could sell its 
water power for $40 or $50 per horsepower per annum it could 
not afford to make ground wood with its power at present prices. 
And if the ground-wood mill of to-day should charge against the 
cost of production of its ground-wood pulp the value of its 
water power at the price of $40 or $50 a horsepower per annum, 
it would make ground wood worth in the market 50 to 100 per 
cent more than the selling price now is. Or, if the ground- 
wood mill should charge against its cost of production even 
$10 or $15 per annum per horsepower, it would greatly increase 
the present estimated cost of production. 

It takes about 75 to 100 horsepower a full day to convert 
wood, such as the sticks which I have shown you, into 1 ton of 
ground wood. 

I think it is safe to assert that the only kind of timber which 
can be converted in large quantities into ground wood for the 
manufacture of cheap print paper is spruce. That has the qual- 
ity when made into paper of making a good paper to print on. 
And while some other kinds of wood are mixed in with the 
spruce, yet up to date no other kind of timber has been found 
wae can take the place of spruce for the production of ground 
wood. 

Our special committee has recommended that the Forest 
Service make investigation as to the possibility of using other 
kinds of wood for the production of ground wood, either by the 
present or by different processes, which can be manufactured 
into cheap print paper. 
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Mr. LOVERING. Mr. 
tell us how nearly the billet is used up? 

Mr. MANN. It is ground up completely. While in the mills 
they aim to put into the ground-wood mill a piece of wood about 
this size—6 inches or so in diameter, or maybe somewhat larger, 
though usually the large wood is split—yet a great deal of the 
wood that is used, especially in the Western States, is about 
the size of the stick which I now show you—say, 3 inches in 
diameter. It may be interesting to know that this stick, which 
I picked up in one of the ground-wood mills, is a piece of black 
spruce, 3 inches in diameter, about 75 years old. One of the 
other pieces which I showed you was 104 years old, 6 inches in 
diameter; one was 83 years old, about 6 inches in diameter. 
I have here a sample of the wood as it comes from the grinders. 
It is somewhat like mush—a little thick, wet, and as it first 
comes from the grinders heated from the friction of grinding. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. The gentleman speaks of the 
ages of those pieces of wood. Has he a reference to the age of 
the tree from which they are cut or the length of time they 
haye been cut? 

Mr. MANN. I have reference to the age of the stick of wood. 
It may be a limb, for aught I know. It may be the top of the 
tree. It is the age of that piece of the tree. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. The length of time it took to 


W. 
oe. MANN. Yes. It has not been cut for one hundred and 
four years. 

Mr. MALBY. Will the gentleman mind if I make a sugges- 
tion about the age of the wood? When he refers to the age of 
the block of wood which he has, will he kindly state where they 
were cut and the kind of ground on which they were found? 

Mr. MANN. I will take up the subject of the age of trees 
later on. The ground wood is run through screening ma- 
chines, which takes out all of the coarse material. I show you 
here some samples of screening. These screenings are the larger 
pieces of wood which have been torn off. They are made into 
coarse, cheap wrapping paper. The screening leaves nothing 
but the fine pulp. The pulp goes through a good many differ- 
ent processes in order to get it perfectly clear of extraneous 
matter and to get it in proper shape for use in the paper mak- 
ing, and, I assume, though such testimony has not been stated 
before us, partly for the purpose of getting the fiber straight- 
ened out. 

There is no other process known for the production of paper- 
making material which begins to compete with the ground-wood 
process in cheapness, where the water power itself is cheap and 
can not be profitably used for other purposes. 

Ground wood, however, will not by itself make print paper. 
The process of grinding, while it leaves some length in the fiber, 
does not leave the fiber long enough to bind the other particles 
into paper strong enough for printing. I show you here a piece 
of paper made from ground wood. It it full of small holes, not 
strong enough to be of any value. 

Wood, as you know, is composed of cellulose fiber or tissue 
and other particles between the cellulose fiber called “ inter- 
cellular matter.“ However, wood has both the cellulose cells 
and also cells that are of a nature pithy, as well as other parti- 
cles in between the cellulose. When the tree is dead and the 
water evaporated and the living protoplasm that was in the 
tree cells has died and dried up, what is left is mainly cellulose 
fiber, pith cells, the dried protoplasmic matter, salts which have 
been excreted by the living protoplasm, and various other par- 
ticles which are not necessary to enumerate. 

Now, by the aid of chemicals wood can be reduced to a fibrous 
pulp by eating out with the chemicals the particles which lie 
between the cellulose fiber. Sulphite and soda fiber therefore 
are much stronger when matted into the form of paper than 
ground wood is, and in order to use the ground wood in the 
manufacture of paper it is necessary to mix with it a certain 
percentage of the mechanical pulp. Sulphite fiber is used for 
mixing with ground wood to produce news print paper. Soda 
fiber is used in the making of higher grades of paper, though 
usually without much mixture of ground wood, but often used 
with a mixture of a higher grade of pulp, such as rag pulp, and 
so forth. 

In the manufacture of news print paper it is usual to use 
about 80 per cent of ground wood, 25 per cent of sulphite, and 
in the neighborhood of 5 per cent of other materials, such as 
clay, coloring, wrappers, and so forth, making a total of about 
110 per cent, and allowing for a shrinkage of from 5 per cent 
to 10 per cent. 

Sulphite fiber is made generally from spruce wood and hem- 
lock wood. Spruce wood is preferred where it is of equal price, 
and makes a slightly better quality of sulphite. Spruce is gen- 
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erally used in the East. Hemlock is used almost entirely in 
the large mills of Wisconsin, where the hemlock grows in con- 
siderable quantities and spruce has to be imported for the use 
of the ground-wood mills. 

In making the sulphite fiber the wood after being rossed is 
reduced to chips by running it through a chipping machine, 
which cuts it into small chips, a half or three-quarters of an 
inch in length, such as I hold before you in my hands. The 
chipped wood is put into a huge closed boiler-like affair, called 
a “ digester,” into which sulphurous acid is turned and the whole 
subjected to the heat and pressure of superheated steam. The 
cooking lasts different lengths of time, according to some differ- 
ent processes, but usually from eight to twelve hours, though 
when a higher grade of sulphite is produced the cooking is 
slower and lasts longer. In the cooking the acid makes its way 
up along each side of the cellulose fiber or tissue from the point 
where the tissue is exposed on the outside and eats out the 
matter which lies between the cellulose fibers. The acid will 
not make its way through the side of a piece of wood with any 
degree of rapidity, but enters at the end of the cellulose fiber 
and follows it up. 

A cord of rough spruce wood loses on the average in the 
neighborhood of 10 to 25 per cent in rossing, and a cord of 
rossed spruce wood will make from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds of 
sulphite fiber, and something over 2,000 pounds of ground wood. 

What I particularly wish to impress upon the Members here 
is this fact: The process of turning wood into pulp by the 
ground wood method is cheaper per cord of original wood than 
is the sulphite or soda method, while the product is about twice 
as great. In other words, it costs much less to convert a cord 
of spruce wood into 2,000 pounds of ground wood than into 
1,000 pounds of sulphite fiber, and sulphite is produced cheaper 
anaon larger quantities than the soda fiber. 

is is the very essence of the cheap print paper pro tion. 
If the use of ground wood should be abolished, the a gi pro- 
duction of the cheapest grades of print paper would be fully 
twice as much as it now is or even more. The whole theory of 
cheap newspapers, therefore, depends upon the production and 
the cheapness of ground wood. 8 

I see my time is passing rapidly, so that I must hurry along. 
That brings me to a discussion of the spruce wood supply. 
It may be possible that some one may discoyer a method by 
which we may successfully produce ground wood from some 
other kind of tree than spruce, but up to the present time no 
one has made such a discovery so far as it relates to print 
paper. We can use hemlock and some other kinds of wood 
for making sulphite fiber. We can use almost any kind of wood 
for making soda fiber, but the soda fiber is far more expensive 
than ground wood and is out of the question for making cheap 
print paper. To-day the cheapness of the news print paper is 
dependent absolutely upon a plentiful supply of spruce wood. 
It is likely that that condition will prevail while we are living. 
The quantity of spruce used in the United States for the manu- 
facture of paper is considerable. The figures for 1908 have 
not yet been fully compiled, but I have the figures for 1907 
complete. 

The total quantity of spruce used in the United States in the 
pulp and paper mills for manufacturing into pulp and paper 
in the year 1907 was 2,700,000 cords. If you should figure that 
upon the basis of a production of 5 cords to the acre, which 
probably will overrun what is actually produced, it would re- 
quire the cutting of 1,200 square miles per year of our spruce 
to furnish the quantity of spruce converted into paper in the 
United States. Those figures include the quantity imported. 
The total consumption of spruce for paper making is now about 
2,700,000 cords, over one-third of which is imported from Can- 
ada and mainly comes from the Province of Quebec. 

Our committee made probably as exhaustive a study of the 
supply of spruce wood in the United States and Canada as has 
ever been made, and we received the aid and assistance of ex- 
pert foresters both in this country and Canada. 

I think no one knows or can at all accurately estimate the 
amount of standing spruce in the forest, either in this country 
or in Canada. We have, however, a very fair estimate of the 
quantity of spruce in the eastern portion of the United States. 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York are the States 
principally having spruce forests in the East, and Minnesota in 
the Middle West. It is estimated by the Forest Service that 
there are 15,000,000 acres of spruce forest east of the Rocky 
Mountains, containing about 35,000,000,000 feet board measure 
of timber, Thirty-five billion feet would amount to 70,000,000 
cords. Maine has by far the largest spruce forest, having 
10,000,000 acres of spruce, upon which there is estimated about 
21,000,000,000 feet board measure. In New Hampshire they 
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estimate 1,200,000 acres, or 5,000,000,000 feet. In Vermont they 
estimate a billion and a half. The estimates as to these States 
are believed to be fairly accurate. 

The total consumption of domestic spruce in eastern United 
States in 1907 was 1,300,000,000 feet in lumber, 900,000,000 
feet in pulp wood, equal to 1,759,000 cords, a total of 2,200,000,- 
000 feet, equal to 4,400,000 cords. 

The total consumption of spruce in United States, 1907, in- 
cluding imports, was 1,300,000,000 feet in lumber, 1,820,000,000 
feet equal to 2,700,000 cords pulp wood; total consumption, 
2,620,000,000 feet, equal to 5,240,000 cords. 

On the basis of 35,000,000,000 feet standing in the forest, at 
this rate of consumption it would last thirteen years. 

But the Forest Service estimates 1,000,000,000 feet standing 
spruce in Minnesota, equal to 2,000,000 cords. 

Mr, Backus, of the new company at International Falls, 
states that after making cruise, they estimate 11,179,500 cords 
of spruce in Minnesota, in the Rainy River Basin, and states 
that there are 10,000,000 acres in northern Minnesota largely 
covered with spruce. The Forest Service estimate is probably 
a mere bagatelle compared with the actual spruce standing in 
Minnesota. 

While the consumption of domestic spruce in the mills in 
Maine would not of itself exhaust the supply of spruce in that 
State short of thirty years or so, yet if spruce continues to be 
manufactured into lumber and the pulp and paper mills of the 
United States continue to use spruce pulp wood to the degree 
which it is now used in the production of paper, the present 
supply of spruce timber east of the Rocky Mountains at the 
present rate of production and consumption would not last 
many years, probably not over fifteen or twenty years at the 
outside. 

Most of the wood that is used in the neighborhood near 
Washington for the production of pulp, such as in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Maryland, Virginia, and so forth, is used in 
the production of fiber which can be produced from most of the 
hard woods, as well as many of the conifers or soft woods. 
There is one ground-wood mill over at Harpers Ferry, which, 
I believe, has a capacity of 20 tons of ground wood a day, but 
the other mills in this section of the country are generally sul- 
phite and soda mills, 

One of the most interesting mills is the new one in North 
Carolina, where they can produce about 100 tons of sulphite 
and 125 tons of soda fiber per day. Nearly all of the ordinary 
woods which do not have tannic acid or tannin in them can be 
used in the soda process, but the chestnut oak and chestnut 
tree and other trees with tannin can not be used by that process, 
but at the North Carolina mill they have a method of extract- 
ing the tannin from the chestnut and they use the refuse wood 
for the production of soda fiber. 

There seems no occasion to fear any shortage of wood supply 
so far as the soda process is concerned. 

Mr. SWASEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question for information? In all your examination and investi- 
gation of the pulp-wood industry did you take into consideration 
the amount used of other kinds of wood than spruce—say hem- 
lock, ash, basswood, fir, and poplar? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SWASEY. And can you give the amount of each that 
was used for any given period? 

Mr. MANN. The amount of spruce used for pulp wood in 
1907 was 2,700,000 cords. The amount of hemlock, used exclu- 
sively for sulphite, was 576,000 cords; poplar, used in the main 
for soda, 371,000 cords; pine, the same way, used mainly for 
soda, some ground wood, 78,000 cords; cottonwood, 66,000 cords; 
balsam, which is used with the spruce in grinding, 43,000 cords; 
all other kinds of wood, 125,000 cords. 

Mr. SWASEY. You mean by “ balsam” what we term “ fir?” 

Mr. MANN. Balsam fir. I do not know what you term it. 

In the above estimate of the spruce forests I have not taken 
into consideration the spruce on the Rocky Mountains or west 
thereof, nor the spruce forests of Alaska, which are immense. 

That brings me to the question as to the age of our forests 
and the time for reproduction. We have limited spruce forests. 
If we start upon the theory which, whether right or wrong, it 
seems to me must govern us to-day—that our cheap paper is 
dependent upon ground wood made by the aid of cheap water 
power, and that ground wood is made to-day practically only 
from spruce wood, and, so far as we know, can only be made 
successfully from spruce wood—then, if we are to have cheap 
paper in the future, the question is, Where shall the spruce 
wood come from? It is perfectly plain that, outside of Maine, 
there is not suflicient spruce wood anywhere in the world to 
supply the mills of the States in which they are located, unless 


it be on the Pacific coast. New York can not supply her mills. 
New Hampshire can not supply her mills with spruce, and Ver- 
mont can not supply hers. Maine even imports a considerable 
quantity of spruce wood from Canada, although having a large 
amount which is standing in the forests in that State. 

Now, we had some testimony before our committee to the 
effect that a spruce forest could be reproduced in fifteen, twenty, 
or thirty years’ time. One very eminent authority, who repre- 
sents a large company in its forest operations, insisted to us 
that you could plant a spruce forest out of young seedlings to- 
day and commence to cut it for pulp wood in fifteen years’ time. 
It may be true, I do not undertake to say. No one has yet 
done it. What possibilities there may be as to imagination or 
as to facts about those things it is difficult to tell. It is quite 
certain, however, that by natural reproduction forests can not 
be reproduced in such a length of time. It is true that you can 
cut in a spruce forest to-day down to 10 inches in diameter, 
waist high, and go through the same forest in five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or thirty years and cut out a certain amount of timber 
of the same size, which has increased in growth a small amount 
since you cut before. But what is the real length of time it 
takes under natural conditions for a spruce forest to reproduce 
itself? 

Mr. Pinchot, the Forester, testified to us that, in his opinion, 
a spruce forest, newly planted, in order to acquire a diameter of 
10 inches would require from seventy-five to one hundred 
years. 

I should say myself that under average forest condition to fur- 
nish a forest of trees 10 inches in diameter in a hundred years 
would be doing it exceptionally quickly. It is true that in a 
planted forest where the young trees are all put in at once, 
many of the trees could be cut out long before that at smaller 
size in order to give the remaining trees an opportunity for 
growth. We obtained reports of Norway spruce trees which 
had grown from 12 to 24 inches in diameter in the course of 
from thirty to forty years, but these were usually grown thinly 
upon rich ground and not under normal forest conditions. By 
entering upon a policy of forest conservation and by planting 
new spruce forests by the General Government and by state 
governments, by exempting young forests from taxation until 
the trees are cut off, by organizing state or government fire 
protection, our country could probably provide sufficient spruce 
in the future to fairly well take care of the supply for ground 
wood, but it would be at a cost considerably greater even than 
the high prices which haye been paid for spruce pulp wood 
during the past year or two. If our spruce forests east of the 
Rocky Mountains are inadequate to furnish spruce timber 
enough for the present lumbering and paper produced from 
spruce, where shall we obtain our future supply of spruce? 

I would not undertake to say that if no spruce could be im- 
ported, all the spruce forests in this country would disappear 
in the course of fifteen or twenty years, because as the forests 
began to disappear and spruce timber became scarce its price 
would be enhanced and the amount of its consumption would be 
decreased, N 


What I say concerning our supply of spruce in this country 
I say with considerable hesitation. I am perfectly well aware, 
and the special committee was well aware, in making its final 
report, that on the other side of the Canadian line there are 
many people who will seize upon any expression which is made 
in this House and to this Congress to the effect that we are 
somewhat dependent upon Canada for our spruce supply, in 
order to urge the propaganda which has been carried on on the 
other side of the Canadian line, that the Canadians should 
manufacture all of their own pulp wood into pulp and paper 
over there and should prohibit its export to this country. But 
I recognize the fact as perfectly patent, that unless the Govern- 
ment itself shall undertake the raising of spruce forests, the 
planting of spruce trees, the conservation of the forests- which 
it now owns, and the purchase and operation of other forests 
as a governmental function, the supply of spruce in our coun- 
try, with all its natural reproduction and with all the aid of 
artificial reproduction received from the hands of private persons 
or corporations, is not sufficient to supply us with sufficient 
spruce in the near future and not sufficient to supply us at all 
in the little further future. 

Mr. WANGER. How small diameter of spruce trees can be 
utilized in the manufacture? 

Mr. MANN. The practice usually is to contract for spruce 
delivered at the mills not less than 4 inches in diameter. How- 
ever, the people at the mills have been so anxious to get spruce 
that they have not drawn the line. There is a stick I picked 
up at one of the paper mills which we visited in the West, not 
exceptionally small, as compared with many other pieces we 
saw, which has been referred to by some of the gentiemen as a 
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“baseball bat.” It is about 2 to 24 inches in diameter. After 
it is rossed, it is practically as good for pulp making as any 
other stick, but of course a cord of this size of wood loses 
much more in being rossed than does a cord of larger wood. 

Mr. WANGER. Would it not be practicable in cutting the 
spruce forests that there might be a large number of small trees 
cut out from time to time? 

Mr. MANN. I suppose there might be. 

Mr. SWASEY. Mr. Chairman, have you obtained the amount 
of Canadian pulp wood that was imported in any given time? 

Mr. MANN. In 1907 about 900,000 cords of spruce were im- 
ported from Canada. That is approximately all that was 
imported. For the last year I think it is about 1,000,000 cords 
that were imported. 

Mr. PARSONS. 
tion? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. PARSONS. Why is it necessary to wait until the forests 
are 10 inches in diameter before they are used for this purpose, 
if they use smaller sizes now? 

Mr. MANN. Well, it is not necessary, and it is not a fact 
that they do. Some people testified before us that they cut 
nothing in the forests below 14 inches, But that is not the 
fact, no matter who testified to it. 

There are several different kinds of spruce. The Norway 
spruce is not native to this country and is the most rapid 
grower, and plantations of Norway spruce have been put out 
in different parts of the country, which have done exceedingly 
well. The most usual spruce in the eastern portion of the 
country is red spruce, usually called white spruce. The spruce 
forests of Quebec are generally of the same kind of spruce. In 
Minnesota and Ontario most of the spruce is black spruce. 
There is a very great difference in the rapidity of growth of 
the two, as well as the size which the trees attain. The red 
or white spruce attains large size. It sometimes becomes an 
immense tree in course of time. Black spruce never gets to be 
a very Jarge tree. It grows mainly in ground that is either 
wet or cold or close to swampy ground. Much of it grows in 
or adjoining what is called the“ muskeg in Minnesota and On- 
tario. Muskeg is ground with little or no tree growth upon it, 
where moss has grown up again and again on top of itself, and 
where the soil is too far down for trees to obtain root or the 
water stands too high for trees to do well. 

Our committee made quite a study of the age of forest trees, 
and especially of spruce, The Forest Service has also made a 
considerable investigation of the same subject. The commit- 
tee collected a great number of cross sections of spruce 1 and 2 
inches in diameter, cut off from the log of the tree. Many of 
our samples or cross sections were collected directly at the 
pulp mills, where the logs had come in the form of pulp wood. 
A portion of them were furnished to us by the paper companies. 

I have here on the table a number of these cross sections 
which speak for themselves, by observation, louder than anyone 
can talk for them. They are not like the ladies. It is impos- 
sible for them to conceal their age by any artificial or other 
means. Here is a sample of balsam fir, 6.7 inches in diameter, 
49 years old. It came from the northern shore of the St. Law- 
rence River and was furnished to me, as were a number of other 
Samples, at my request, by Mr. Barratt, president of the Union 
Bag and Paper Company, who has been very courteous to our 
committee in furnishing information. Here is a white spruce, 
7.45 inches in diameter; age, 75 years. It came from the Watab 
mill in Minnesota. Here is a white spruce from Assumption 
and Black River district, Quebec, 8.4 inches in diameter, with 
an age of 188 years. Here is a white spruce from the St. Mau- 
rice River Valley, Quebec, 9.2 inches in diameter; age, 70 years. 
Here is another white spruce from the southern shore of the 
St. Lawrence River, 10.5 inches in diameter; age, 134 years. 
Here is a white spruce from the St. Maurice River Valley; diam- 
eter, 10.7 inches; age, 174 years. Here is a white spruce from 
the Adirondacks, 12.7 inches in diameter; age, 154 years. Here 
is the largest sample which I have, with a diameter of 16 inches, 
and with an age of 95 years. It is a white spruce from the St. 
Maurice River Valley, and makes a yery fair saw log. Here is 
another balsam from the southern shore of the St. Lawrence 
River, with a diameter of 8.6 inches and an age of 52 years. 
Here is a hemlock from the Adirondacks, with a diameter of 
10.7 inches and an age of 145 years. Here is a white spruce 
cut off from one of the pulp-wood sticks of the Northwest Paper 
Company, Minnesota, with a diameter of 9.9 inches and an age 
of 101 years. Here is a sample of a white spruce which has 
made better growth than any other which we have collected. It 
came from the Northwest Paper Company, Minnesota, has a 
diameter of 11.1 inches, and is only 41 years old. Here is what 
is stated to be a black spruce, though I think it is a white 


Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 


spruce, from the northern shore of the St. Lawrence River, with 
an age of 84 years and a diameter of 8.4 inches. 

These samples which I have I think are fairly expressive of 
the age of spruce trees in the eastern portion of the United 
States and Canada under ordinary forest conditions. They 
were not selected because of exceptional age or lack of size. 
These samples, which I have already called your attention to, 
do not indicate that spruce can be reproduced in a very few 
years, but I propose now to call your attention to some other 
samples, which are also fairly expressive of conditions of other 
kinds of trees. I have here in my hands a black spruce from 
the St. Maurice River Valley, with a diameter of 5.2 inches and 
an age of 79 years. Here is a black spruce from the Watab 
Mill, Minnesota, with a diameter of 3.58 inches, and it is 92 
years old. Here is another black spruce from the Watab Mill, 
Minnesota, with a diameter of 5 inches and an age of 101 years, 
Here is a rapid-growing black spruce from one of the Minnesota 
mills. It is 3.35 inches in diameter. It is only 38 years old. 
Here is a black spruce sample from the Northwest Paper Com- 
pany that is 3.7 inches in diameter, with an age of 79 years. 

From curiosity and for information on our trip through Min- 
nesota I cut some black spruce alongside the railroad track, 
adjoining or on the edge of the Muskeg. The trees which I cut 
were of fairly average size with those around them. The sam- 
ple which I hold in my hand is a black spruce. It has a diam- 
eter of 2.48 inches and is 113 years old. Here is a sample cut 
under the same conditions, 1.15 inches in diameter, with an age 
of 49 years; and here is one that is three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter and has an age of 39 years. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma, May I ask the gentleman how 
the age is determined? 

Mr. MANN. It is determined by the annular or yearly rings. 
The age and diameter of these specimens were, determined for 
me by the Forest Service. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman state 
whether where the trees differ considerably in age they have 
been produced in the same locality or are from different locali- 
ties? 

Mr. MANN. Those samples are practically all produced from 
the St. Maurice River Valley in Quebec, part from the St. 
Lawrence basin and part from the Adirondacks, all of about 
equal rapidity of growth under about equally favorable condi- 
tions. I presume that spruce grows a little more rapidly in 
Maine than it does in almost any other portion of the country. 

Mr. SWASEY. I would like to ask the gentleman if he vis- 
ited the spruce forests in Canada 

Mr. MANN. I did. ` 

Mr. SWASEY. So as to know what the character of the 
growth was as compared with Maine or New Hampshire spruce? 

Mr. MANN. We visited the spruce forests of Canada, but 
not those of Maine, much to my regret. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman state 
whether your committee made any investigation of the spruce 
of the Pacific coast? 

Mr. MANN. We obtained all the information we could get. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I did not know whether 
you made any investigation of the spruce of the Pacific coast 
or not. Of course, it grows very much larger there than any 
of those samples which you have. 

Mr. MANN. The spruce on the Pacific coast grows large, 
and there is a considerable quantity of it. So far as pulp and 
paper making are concerned, I think it is fair to say that, as a 
general thing, the spruce on the Pacific coast is more valuable 
for making into lumber than it is for making into. paper. 
Spruce lumber, as a general thing, is worth more per thousand 
feet than two cords of pulp wood, and it takes about a thou- 
sand feet to make two cords of pulp wood. 

Mr. STEENERSON. What part of the tree are these sam- 
ples cut from? 

Mr. MANN. What difference does that make? 

Mr. STEHNERSON. It makes a difference in the size. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will think about that he will 
see that it makes no difference. I do not know what part of 
the tree these came from; it may be they came from the top; 
but it took one hundred and one years for this sample to 
grow, whether it came from the top or the bottom. But if the 
gentleman wants to know what it is at the base, I will give 
him, for his benefit, samples showing how rapidly some of the 
Minnesota spruce grows. I know what part of the tree this 
comes from because I cut it myself. I did not select unusually 
small trees in making the cut, but I took an average that was 
in the forest where I cut the trees. I call it a forest, though, 


perhaps, that term is hardly fair, but here is one 2.48 inches in 
diameter, and the age is 113 years. That is of Minnesota black 
spruce. Here is one 1.15 inches in diameter, and the age is 49 
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years. Here is one nine-tenths inch in diameter, and the 
age is 39 years. These came from the butt of the tree, I may 
say about waist high or a little less, not from the top of them, 
but they would be just as old if grown at the top. I[Laughter.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. They would not be as big, would they? 
Does the gentleman know whether trees out there faper toward 
the top, or are they as big at the top as at the bottom? [Laugh- 
ter.] The trees I have seen in Minnesota usually taper as you 
go up, and you get a larger cross section from the butt. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt you could get a larger cross 
section at the butt, but it is the age, whether at the top or the 
bottom, that we are talking about. It shows the age, whether 
you take the cross section from the bottom or the top. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, the forest trees grown in the forest where the shade 
is dense below, as a rule, grow straight up and are of very 
small diameter. If there is a heavy forest the tree grows up, 
and spruce is a tree that will stand a great deal of shade. 
It may remain for many years small in size; and if in a dense 
forest, it will stay so until the trees round about it are cut, 
or it may struggle up with a very small diameter until it can 
put its head up and receive the sunshine. Gentlemen visiting 
forests will always notice that the boughs are at the top, where 
sun and light can reach them. When the tree has grown under 
forest conditions as tall as such trees usually grow, it com- 
mences to enlarge in circumference. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not expect or desire or propose to 
detain the House at very great length. I have a number of 
other samples here, both of woods, of pulps, and of papers, 
which I had hoped to be able to reach, but having considered 
the question as to how the cheap paper is made and the sup- 
ply of the wood, I wish to take up for a few moments the 
question of the cost of the manufacture in this country and in 
Canada. 

Mr. SIMS. I wish the gentleman would give a succinct 
statement as to the supply of wood in Canada, if he will. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee who served on 
the committee with me, with great pleasure to me and great 
benefit to the country, but who did not have the pleasure of 
undertaking the arduous labor of visiting Canada with the rest 
of the committee, has asked a question which no one can an- 
swer. 

No one knows what the supply of spruce wood in Canada is. 
As far as it can be estimated, it is very likely that in place of 
the 70,000,000 cords now standing in the forests east of the 
Mississippi, the spruce forests, that Canada has nearly a bil- 
lion cords of spruce standing in her forests. Ontario claims to 
have close to a half a billion cords in her forests, but no one 
knows. We know something about our spruce forests and our 
forests here, but we know very little. We know less as to the 
Canadian forests, but with all due respect and humility, I am 
inclined to think that our committee after our study of the sub- 
ject had a better idea of the spruce forests in Canada than 
anyone else across the Canadian line had up to that time, and 
yet the committee knows very little. I know they have large 
spruce forests, but gentlemen will remember that these virgin 
forests increase not at all in value from year to year except 
as the price of stumpage may go up. 

It is possible that the estimate that I have given of the 
spruce forests in Canada is exaggerated. ‘There are undoubt- 
edly large amounts of spruce in both eastern and western 
Canada, but many of the estimates which have been made as 
to the spruce forests in particular localities we found upon 
more careful examination were quite unreliable. 

A forest, as it stands now in its natural state, which never 
has been touched, does not increase any in value by reason 
of the increase in the amount of timber upon it, so that except 
for the increase in the value of the stumpage a forest which 
stands in its virgin state is of no benefit to the person who 
owns it to be retained in that condition, and the only way of 
properly utilizing the forest resources, either of this country 
or Canada, is to utilize the mature timber and conserve the 
young, growing timber, because in the virgin state of the forest 
it does not add anything to the amount of board feet upon it 
in the course of years. It has reached its condition of highest 
production long before we see it, and, while young trees may 
grow up and grow in size, old trees fall down and disappear. 
So much for that. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. Is it not just from out those 
conditions that you get those old trees of small of the 
same variety, that they are growing in these old forests, shaded 
and growing under difficulties? In a word, is there any value 
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to the samples unless we know the conditions under which they 
have grown, to wit, whether they are from the original forests 
of the conditions described or one that has been cut through 
and thinned, or second growth? 

Mr. MANN. I really can not see the pertineney of the point, 
although we know where these samples were obtained. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. Did they come from an 
original forest? 

Mr. MANN. They came from a forest under present normal 
conditions. Part of them came from original forests and part 
from forests which have been once cut over. The black spruce 
came, as a rule, from the virgin black spruce forest. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. Does the gentleman or does 
he not find a difference in the size of a given number of years’ 
growth in those taken from a virgin forest and those which 
come from a forest that has been cut over? 

Mr. MANN. If you cut a forest over to-day, cutting the 
trees down to 10 inches in diameter, the trees which are left, 
under normal conditions, will grow quite rapidly for the course 
of a few years, if that is what the gentleman is driving at; 
but that is because they are not in full productive capacity 
at the time. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. I do not want to take the 
gentleman's time, but I know in other woods, growing thickly, 
that a tree of 18 inches in diameter may be no older than one 
of 3 inches in diameter, because the one that gets the start 
shades the other, and when you take a sample and count the 
rings of growth and the size of the tree it is absolutely of no 
value to the forester unless he knows the conditions under 
which that tree grew. If it is out of an original forest, that 
is one thing; a forest that has been thinned, that is another 
thing, and second growth is another thing. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt the gentleman knows about 
forests. I have been in them considerably and know some- 
thing about them myself. I have some samples here of a 
forest of young growth. A gentleman testified before our com- 
mittee that their company owned some forests which had been 
ent over about ten years ago, and that in ten years more time 
they could use them for pulp wood. In other words, he stated 
that young forests could produce pulp wood in twenty years’ 
time from the starting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for twenty 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, we visited that mill, and I 
asked to see this forest. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. No; not now. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. I would like to get some in- 
formation. 

Mr. MANN. I want to make a statement, and I hope the 
gentleman will not interrupt it, and I will yield then. I asked 
to go into that forest which they said was cut off ten years ago 
and that would be good for pulp wood in ten years more. The 
gentlemen were very courteous and kind to us, and took us to 
and through the forest with their forester. I stated I was 
inclined to think that those trees were more than ten years old, 
and having fortified myself with an ax we proceeded to cut 
down some of the trees. I have one, a yellow birch, cut at 
Lannigan Run, Johnsonburg, Pa., which is 3.1 inches in diameter 
and 22 years old. Here is a beech, cut in the same forest, 2.6 
inches in diameter and 34 years old. Here is a sugar maple, 
cut in the same forest, 2.4 inches in diameter and 23 years old. 
Here is a hemlock 1.8 inches in diameter, cut at the same place, 
and 20 years old. 

When we discovered the age of these trees cut on the ground, 
the gentlemen we were with made further inquiry concerning 
the time when the original forest had been cut off, and ascer- 
tained that it was cut over about twenty-one or twenty-two 
years ago. They had purchased the land since that time and in 
the last few years, which accounted for their not knowing the 
date. This was a thick second-growth forest, with the trees of 
small diameter after reaching the age of over 20 years. And 
instead of being able to use this wood for pulp wood in ten 
years’ more time, it will take several times that, and even then 
it probably would not be profitable to cut. 

At this same place, in walking through some of the original 
forest where the big trees were still standing, I asked one of 
the officials of the company, who was their judge of forests, 
how old he thought a little sugar maple was which reached 
some distance up in the air under the shade of the big trees 
around it, and he estimated the tree to be 15 or 20 years of age. 
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We cut it down. I have a sample of it here. It is 4.4 inches in 
diameter, waist high, and 84 years of age. Of course it did not 
grow under good conditions. The sugar maple stands a great 
deal of shade, and this tree had grown up under the shade of 
the big trees around it, but after all those big trees were not 
very thick. These last samples that I spoke of, coming from 
Pennsylvania, are of characters of wood which are only used in 
the production of soda fiber, except the hemlock, which is used 
for sulphite fiber. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield 
now? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. The information I would 
like to have is as to whether these spruce samples, which the 
gentleman has presented here, are taken from that class of ter- 
ritory from which by a reforestation our supply of spruce must 
come in the future? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; it is. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. They would be a fair sample, 
whether rapid or slow growth, of the timber necessary for our 
future supply of spruce. 

Mr. MANN. I may say to the gentleman we have a few 
samples here on the floor and we have examined a great number 
of samples which are distributed through the forestry depart- 
ment of the Government now. In addition to that we have the 
information that has been obtained through the Forest Service 
and an actual examination on the ground of thousands of trees 
in many places of the United States, and the samples which I 
produced here to-day are a fair illustration of the actual 
growth as shown by all the samples and all the information 
which has been collected, with the actual experience of the men 
in the field. I have never yet found, I will say, in talking to a 
pulp and paper manufacturer concerning the age of the trees 
which he was using, one who had given consideration to the 
subject. They were proceeding upon the theory, so far as they 
were concerned, that wood would come to them like manna 
from the heavens. But we have studied the subject in this 
light and the samples we present, I say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, are fair illustrations of the actual growth under 
actual conditions in the forests, 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. That is what I wanted to get. 

Mr. MANN. Now, as to the cost of production—— 

Mr. SWASEY. I do not like to take up the gentleman’s time, 
and I would like to have him conclude if it takes all the after- 
noon—— 

Mr. MANN. I know, but I do not think it is fair to the 
others, and I am not willing to do it. 

Mr. SWASEY. Let the others suffer. 

Mr. MANN. I never have gone on that principle. 

Mr. SWASBY. We enjoy this very much, and it is instructive. 
What I want to know is, Have you considered the growth of 
poplar and hemlock and fir in your calculations? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. SWASEY. And have you ascertained how long or old a 
poplar tree would be to be employed for pulp wood; that is, 8 
inches, say, at the ground? 

Mr. MANN. I may say to the gentleman that quaking 
aspen, called “ poplar,” is not used to any extent in the ground- 
wood process. It is used in the soda process, There is no 
doubt we can furnish all the trees and all the pulp wood that is 
necessary in the United States for the manufacture of soda 
fiber, whether it be poplar or whether it be other kinds of 
trees, whether hard or soft. The poplar trees does not grow 
very rapidly except when young; the cottonwood tree does 
grow very rapidly. The quaking aspen or poplar grows all 
over the mountains of the West, of small size, and never gets 
very large. It never grows very large as a rule in the moun- 
tains. As you go far north it grows large, and as you get up 
toward Hudson Bay the poplar becomes a majestic tree. 

Some fairly large aspen or poplar trees are found in New 
Hampshire and Maine, but as a rule the tree does not grow to 
very large size even there, and it is generally of a smaller size 
in any place south of there. 

Mr. SWASEY. I would like to ask the gentleman, Mr. Chair- 
man, if when the discovery was made poplar was not the wood 
that was exclusively used, and whether or not it is the fiber 
that is used now everywhere for the best quality of paper? 

Mr. MANN, It is used for soda pulp, as I said to the gentle- 
man. I do not think they make a great deal of soda fiber in 


the gentleman’s State, compared with some other places. 

We had an investigation made of the actual labor cost, the 
wages pald, and the cost of production in this country and in 
Canada, and, I may say, in some other countries, by experts in 


the Department of Labor, under our direction and under the 


direction of Mr. Neill, the Commissioner of Labor. In addition 
to that we sent out a schedule to all the pulp and paper manu- 
facturers in the United States, asking them for certain informa- 
tion, which was tabulated, and from which we were able to 
compare their reports with the reports we had received from 
the Devartment of Labor. I may say to my distinguished friend 
from Maine [Mr. Swasry], who naturally and properly takes a 
great interest in this subject, that we received rather complete 
information from the schedules we sent out through the country 
from every State except Maine and New Hampshire. 

The schedules which we sent to the manufacturers would show 
in each schedule the cost of production, the value of the product, 
and the selling price. It would thereby disclose the profits 
which were made, and whether that business for the year had 
been profitable or not. These schedules were confidential. They 
were never disclosed even to the committee. They were turned 
over to an expert, under confidence, in the Census Office, for 
tabulation. But the great mills in Maine and New Hampshire 
never responded to our schedules or to our repeated requests. 
I threatened several times to send the Sergeant-at-Arms after 
them, after having obtained, if I could, an order from the House, 
but I was so busy during the last session, and there were so 
many things brought up, that we did not do it. Why did not 
the Great Northern Company, the Berlin mills, and the W. H. 
Parsons Company return our schedules to us for tabulation, 
which would show the profits that they were making out of 
Maine pulp wood? I will tell the gentleman why. 

Mr. SWASBHY. Now, I want to ask the gentleman right there 
if you did not have Mr. Brown before your committee, a gentle- 
man who is the proprietor of all the Berlin pulp mills, and ex- 
amine him and cross-examine him? 

Mr. MANN. Yes, sir; and we could extract no information 
from him upon the subject, because he said he did not come pre- 
pared to answer those questions. We did not get a particle of 
information from him as to what it cost him, or as to the profits 
in his mills. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

a Mr. MANN. For a very short question. I have only ten 
minutes more. 

Mr. COLE. I was going to say two minutes ago 

Mr. MANN. I will not yield for a statement. 

Mr. COLE. Just one statement. 

Mr. MANN. For a question, but not for a statement. 

Mr. SWASEY. I will say for the information 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
declines to yield. 

Mr. MANN. I would have no objection, but time can not run 
forever. 

Mr. STANLEY, Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a request. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
has the floor. 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman from Illinois kindly 
yield to me to make a request? I want to request that he have 
more time. ° 

Mr. MANN. And that I shall object to. I do not wish to 
be selfish. I do not desire to take the time of the committee 
when the Chairman has so many gentlemen on his list who wish 
to be recognized to discuss other questions in the tariff bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the committee has some rights in 
the matter. 

Mr. MANN. While it would be a pleasure to me to continue 
the discussion all the afternoon, and might be to a few gentle- 
men, I know how those would feel who wish to follow me on 
the floor, and they haye my consideration. 

Now, if the gentlemen will pardon me, I will say that we had 
investigations made in 15 eastern paper mills, in 3 western 
paper mills, and in several Canadian paper mills—these mills 
having been run for a number of years—making comparisons 
from 1895 to 1907. The Booth mill at Ottawa, Ontario, is a 
fair sample of a modern, up-to-date Canadian paper mill. It 
probably could make paper as cheap or cheaper than any other 
mill in Canada. In the paper mills which we have examined 
we took several—three—fair samples of Wisconsin mills. We 
examined 17 eastern ground-wood mills and 15 paper mills. 

It has been asserted that the labor cost is much greater in 
the United States than in Canada. I have not time to go into 
that subject very extensively. In my opinion, from the reports 
which are made to us, both as to the daily wage and the cost of 
production, I am prepared to say that the daily wage paid in 
the Canadian mills is about the same as paid in the American 
mill. I am inclined to think that the daily wage on an average 


As somewhat less in the Canadian mills than in the American 
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mills. On the other hand, the labor cost of production of The following table shows the labor cost for each ton of sul- 
ground wood and sulphite paper generally is more in Canada | phite fiber produced: 

than in the United States. While, on the whole, the daily wage 
on an average may be slightly less in Canada, the efficiency is 
considerably less in Canada. Many of the skilled workmen in 
the paper mills of Canada are brought from the United States, 
On an average the daily wage in the Canadian mills is higher 
than in the United States. In the eastern mills it is higher 
than the western, and in the Canadian it is higher than in the 
eastern mills. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield to a question there? 

Mr. MANN. No; I would like to make a statement; I have 
not time to yield. I hope the gentleman will understand. 

From the examination which we made through our labor- 
bureau experts, of the cost of production in various of the pulp 
and paper mills comprising mills which produce about one-half 
of the news print paper in the United States, and which mills 
are probably fair examples of all of the mills, except those 
recently constructed, we find the following figures, giving the 
average labor cost for each ton of paper produced: 

News print paper 1907. 
(The numbering of the mills is not the same in the different tables.) 


Sulphite fiber. 
1900. 


Average wages paid in producing 
1 ton of sulphite fiber (from 
first work in forest). 
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Average amount of wages paid in produeing 1 ton of 


news print paper (from first work in forest). 1---------------------------------------------- $5.64 $1.85 $10.50 
6.26 5.74 12.00 

5.94 5.73 11.67 

Wages in forest 6.48 6.29 12.77 
tion 7.62 5.14 12.76 

4.26 4.91 9.17 

7.76 6.16 13.92 

$3.83 $6.56 $8.00 56 

2 4.87 7.29 5.75 213.04 

B bi 5.96 5.96 11.92 

3 7.32 6.88 14.20 

8.19 5.12 13.31 

6.15 6.55 12.70 

8.97 7.81 16.78 

7.071 6. 13.254 


If we assume, for the purpose of comparison, that the mills 
use 80 per cent of ground wood and 25 per cent of sulphite in 
producing news print paper, we get the following comparison of 
cost, referring by the easterr and western mills to the statement 
just cited: 


Labor cost per ton of news paper from rough wood to the paper. 
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The following table shows the labor cost for euch ton of = 
ground wood produced: Booth 2. 
Ground-wood pulp, 1907. St. Regis mill_ 2. 06 
æ ' International Paper Company's mils. 2. 
Average amount of wages paid in 
producing I ton of ground- wood 7 
pulp (from first work in forest). 45 eastern mills_ ee bes 3 ms 2 
8 western TMG nen T 1, 66 
Average, Me —— —u—:ꝗqäß ůᷣ — 1.8 
Th forest [T stouna i raam pet | Eteran tronat FEDE Compara a E 
„ nterna — — — ae = 
operation. wood mill. g. BOON SRI ee ß 
LABOR IN PAPER MILL, 
gS NRE EE DIAC BERS SORTS TIE 15 eastern mi See 
SPREE ELEC L OE Se I EE SET nn, eee 
4.— Average, 18 United States mill 
5 International Paper Company's miia 4.23 
nternatio per Company's ee A 
= Niches E nT oe a Le ee AE 
ae SS Oa DRS STEHT OO OS TOTAL’ LABOR COST, AS SHOWN ABOVE, FROM THE ROUGH WOOD TO THE 


PAPER. 
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ee a Gn 
nternationi om 8 — — ea ee " 
Booth mill — . — . E 9. 05 
The committee obtained and have published wages paid by 
re perenne occupations in pulp and paper mills, both in the eastern and 
era, mills 1 
83 —— mills western mills of the United States and in Canadian mills. From 


that statement I take the following figures, which I call to your 


Average 20 mils 
attention. 


mills; 27 eastern, 3 western, and 8 Canadian 
United States and 2 Canadian sulphite mills. 


56 81 $8.50 to $2.46 

si 1.75 1.75 to 1.04 

3.57 3.59 | 4.25 to 3.52 

2.24 2.25 | 3.00 to 2.46 

1.79 1.64 | 2.00 to 1.75 

1.74 1.85 | 1.75 to 1.40 

2.48 2.19 | 2.20 to 2.00 

1.76 1.74 | 2.00 to 1.40 

1.9 1.9% | 2.56 to 2.50 

iT 1.78 | 2.40 to 1.80 

Screen man. 1.72 1.23 | 2.16 to 1.25 
Head presaman 2.05 1.97 2.00 
Pressman... 1.73 1.54 | 2.16 to 1.0 
Acid maker. 3.19 2.00} 3.00 to 2.20 
ra 2.51 2.50 3.00 

1.79 1.6 | 1.85 to 1.00 

BIW Pi OMB wees econo 1.81 1.55 | 1-74 to 1.602 
Wood bandiers, piling wood 1.73 1.69 | 1.98 to 1.32 
In wood room, Sawyers 1.76 1.84] 2.42 to 1.70 
%% ͤ AA ts dateatnns 1.71 1.72 1.75 to 1.35 
ccc 1.74 1.82 1.6 to 1.54 
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I have given you a statement of the wage to 
ground wood, per ton of sulphite, and per ton of pa in 
tain mills. I have already stated to you the wage cost in 
three named mills per ton of paper, but this following statement 
is cost per ton of product in each of those mills: 


Wage cost per ton, 1907. 
GROUND-WOOD MILL. 


Dait MES Se OW SLE LEIS ee ee ERS D 
Weutorn. Weta a eign 2. 57 
Average, 20 United States mill 14117! 4.00 
St. Regis miil 2.06 
International Paper Company mils = pa 
SULPHITE MILL. 
Eastern milds esc set i teers — — 8 1 
88 TbTVT—Tb—Zk.;r—. iaa Oe OO 
— ̃ — —— — 6.184 
K. N MES a 3. 82 
International Paper Company — 5.25 
Booth sulphite I —7r5—5 7. 41 
PAPER MILL. 
Sten W ö:'ée.! 414 
Western millis amm — — — 28 
Fg er . SEE, BY | 
St. Regis 6 1 —— seas 0 
International Paper Company mills -—--=---= — . 
Booth paper ill ð dd ůl¶nnnnnn..!. SBT 


We obtained figures showing the cost of production in various 
mills, and I give to you a comparison between the International 
Paper Company mills, the St. Regis mills, and the Booth mills, 


as follows: Z 
7 Cost of production, 
GROUND WOOD Prt TON. 
International Paper Company ĩä—u—! $14, 41 
St. Regis r Sa 188 
222 ] ͤ—A—A US ED SIS e E 
SULPHITE PER TON. 
International Paper Company — 31,38 
St. Regis. os eres 80518 
Boon ⁵ðh́„ ——ͤ—— 2988 


NEWS PRINT PAPER PER TON. 


International Paper Company $33. 42 or 33. 57 
International Paper Company, Hudson River mill 28. 
Gould Paper Company cnn re. 29. 57 
Bi 8 — —— — aa — Bis D2 
Remington group — — 5 
‘ejebse —— —ä e 2 
— — —— ͤ Zßö—t . OF OF 
Booth ~.~~----------~~~---~--~+-++.-.—-----. — 7” 11 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for ten minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request will be 
granted. The Chair hears no objection, 

Mr. MANN. Let me give you a comparison of the cost of pro- 
duction per ton of news print paper between the International 
Paper Company mills and the Booth mills, as both have reported 
to our committee: 


Cost of production ton of news paper by Ynternational Paper Com- 
j e and Booth compared. 


International Paper Company, for news $33.42 
‘Average, all kinds. TAR DOE PNE ee ag ee ag SECS 
Oh DOR TO aaa ee seen ee eee ees - Oe hE 


Mr. Hastings, in à letter to the Ways and Means Committee, 
ealls attention to the fact that in giving his statement of cost per 
ton of paper Booth eharges more for the ground wood and sul- 
phite entering into a ton than would appear proper from the 
cost of production of sulphite and ground wood as returned by 
him. In this respect Mr. Hastings is correct. Mr. Hastings 
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then compares his corrected cost of production to Booth with 
that returned by the International Paper Company to the com- 
mittee. But the same objection can be made to the cost of pro- 
duction of the International Paper Company. Both the Booth 
mill and the International Paper Company purchased ground 
wood and sulphite in the market and paid therefor considerably 
more than the cost of production to them of that which they pro- 
duced. Of course, in making returns to the committee of the 
actual average cost of production of paper they charged against 
that cost the actual amount paid by them for the ground wood 
and sulphite purchased. 

Probably the fatrest way of making a comparison as fo cost of 
production in Canada and the United States would be to com- 
pare the cost of production in the Booth mills with the cost in 
the International Paper Company mills, based upon the use of 
ground wood and sulphite manufactured by the companies 
directly, without any purchases and excluding cost of repairs. 

The International Paper Company used 79 per cent of ground 
wood and 23 per cent of sulphite. This would make a ton of 
paper to the International Paper Company cost: 


e e generic atau SiSATS 
TTT ä —— 7. 22 
Other materials and cost of conversion 10. 68 

Total actual cost per tom 1!„ꝗ„é9jqꝰ9. 28 


Booth used 76.5 per cent of ground wood and 30.2 per cent 
of sulphite. His ground wood cost him per ton $11.37, and his 
sulphite $29.86. This would make his cost per ton of paper: 


ae as wood — — — — 88 TO 

—:=: — — ——. OP IER FD . 
Other materials and cost of conversion, not including selling cost. 11. 82 
Total actual cost of production per ton 29.54 


Or, if the computation should be made upon the basis of 
using 80 per cent of ground wood and 25 per cent of sulphite 
of own production, without including repair cost or selling cost, 
the figures would be: 


International Pa Company: 
Ground w — — — U A) —— 11.83 
.. peak ss ̃ ——.. ——. . —— 84 
Other materials and cost of conversion, not including re 
pairs or se — — — —— 10,68 
Total ä. ä 30. 05 
Booth: 
Ground w. — ————— 2 10 
ob: SS A ES 7. 46 
Other materials and cost of conversion, not including re- 
or — — (—ê — 11.82 
Dotat ene een ee 28. 38 


Mr. Hastings states the freight rate from the Booth mill per 
ton of paper to New York City is $3.60. 

It should be noted that the International Paper Company 
eharged $2.24 per ton in the paper mill for fuel, while Booth 
charges $1.57. Coal costs Booth much more than it does the 
International Paper Company, and the reason that Booth 
charges less is beeause for a time during the year he used saw- 
dust for fuel. This can not be done by the ordinary mill, and 
in computing the comparative cost in Canadian and American 
mills it must be conceded that fuel will cost the Canadian mill 
considerably more than the American mill on the average. 

In its statement of cost per ton of paper the International 
Company charges $1.76 per ton of paper for mill repairs. In 
Booth’s statement he charges 57 cents per ton. 

Mr. David S. Cowles testified before the select committee 
while he was president of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 


ciation : > 
It is a fact that F now with labor 
8 a es er 


Canad 
In the United States. If anything. I say 
in Canada than it is fn States © © 


in the United mean skilled 
labor and cheap labor both. That was not formerly so, but it is so to- 
m 


day. That is my own experience and my own observation. 

Mr. Cowles ought to know, for, while his companies own large 
quantities of spruce forests in the United States, he testified 
aot a imported practically all of thefr pulp wood front 

na 

The average cost of production per ton of paper, not including 
depreciation or interest, at the St. Regis mill from March, 1907, 
to February, 1908, inclusive, was $32.03 per ton; while at the 
Booth mill, from December 1, 1907, to November 30, 1908, the 
same average was $3411. The cost of production at the Booth 
milf varied from month to month, the greatest variation being 
between $31.52 for the month of June, 1908, to $39.63 for the 
month of Mareh, 1908. At the St. Regis mill the greatest varia- 
tien was between $29.62 for the month of October, 1907, to 
$34.13 for the month of February, 1908. 
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Mr. Hastings, in his letter to the Ways and Means Committee, 
undertakes to show that the Booth mills could afford to sell 
their product for $5 a ton over the unit cost of production to 
them, assuming that they made all of their own ground wood 
and sulphite and purchased none. If the same rule should be 
applied to the International Paper Company, they should add 
$5 to the cost of production of paper in their mills on the as- 
sumption of the manufacture of all ground wood and sulphite, 
making a total cost per ton, as I have shown, of $29.28; with $5 
added, makes $34.28. Mr. Hastings’s argument would tend to 
show that the International Company should sell all their paper 
on the basis of $34.28 f. o. b. cars at the mills. I do not in- 
dorse the statement or the figures or the basis of sale or profit, 
and I am sure that the International Paper Company will ap- 
preciate the absurdity of the argument and statements made by 
Mr. Hastings, as president of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, in this particular matter when his reasoning is ap- 
plied to their goods. 

If Mr. Hastings were correct in his argument, no Canadian 
mill could afford to compete in the markets of the United States 
with the International Paper Company, and it should be noted 
that the cost of production at the Booth and International mills 
does not include interest, depreciation, cost of selling, and 
various other items of that character in connection with in- 
debtedness, administration, and sale of product. 

Just a few words on the cost of Canadian pulp wood. 

COST OF PULP WOOD, 


The Booth mills at Ottawa, Canada, paid $8 per rough cord 
for pulp wood in log lengths at the mill during 1908. As shown 
by the returns to the special committee from the pulp and paper 
manufacturers using 1,677,000 cords of pulp wood for 1907, the 
average price per cord was $7.76. In Maine, seven establish- 
ments, using 125,000 cords, reported the average price as $6.81; 
in New Hampshire, eight establishments reported the average 
price as $7.89; while some of the large mills, like the Great 
Northern Company, W. H. Parsons & Co., and the Berlin Mills 
Company, refused to make out the schedules for the committee, 
yet the other companies reporting in Maine and New Hampshire 
show that the price paid for pulp wood in those States was not 
high. When the Wisconsin mills in 1907 purchased 50,000 cords 
of spruce pulp wood in Quebec they paid $6.50 per cord f. o. b. 
ears there, The Wisconsin mills paid $6.50 f. o. b. cars in 
Quebec early in the year 1907 before the scare about wood com- 
menced, while the average price paid in Maine during that year 
was $6.81 at the mill. 

Certainly $6.50 per cord in Quebec on cars at the shipping 
point is not a lower price than $6.81 in Maine delivered at the 
mill. 

Most of the pulp-wood forests in Canada are on public lands. 
These public lands are owned in Ontario and Quebec and 
some of the other Provinces by the provincial government and 
are called “crown lands.” In the Provinces east of Ontario 
large quantities of the crown-land forests have been sold and 
are owned by American pulp and paper manufacturers under 
certain conditions. In order to obtain the rights which such 
sales give the purchasers must pay down a certain amount at 
the time of sale. Then they have the right to cut the pulp 
wood under certain restrictions, paying a stumpage charge or 
so much per cord or thousand feet. This stumpage charge, 
under existing contracts and regulations, amounts to 65 cents 
per cord. If the pulp wood be exported, the full stumpage 
charge is required. If the pulp wood be consumed within the 
Dominion of Canada, a rebate of 25 cents per cord is allowed. 
The agreement for the existing rates of stumpage charge on 
such crown lands will soon expire. We believe it is the present 
fixed policy of the Quebec Province, where most of the pulp 
wood now comes from, to increase the stumpage charge very 
materially upon the expiration of the present agreement or 
regulation, which expires next year or in 1911, and it is very 
likely that if no change were made in our tariff provisions 
that the differential in favor of Canadian manufacturers would 
be considerably increased. If that should happen by reason of 
our keeping our tariff basis as at present, it would very se- 
riously handicap, if not destroy, those pulp and paper mills 
now dependent upon Canadian supply. On the other hand, if 
the recommendations of the special committee become effective. 
the discrimination as to Canadian pulp wood against American 
mills will cease, and when the stumpage rates are increased by 
the Quebec government it is probable that the Canadian mills 
will pay as much or more for pulp wood than any of the Ameri- 
can mills now pay, and that the price of pulp wood, both in 
Canada and the United States, will be considerably enhanced. 

Mr. Chairman, I had hoped to say a word or two in regard 
to the manufacture of paper from cornstalks, as that seems 
to be a popular subject in the press and in ordinary conversa- 
tion and discussion. It is perfectly practicable to make paper 


from cornstalks. In my opinion it is to-day commercially im- 
possible to make it profitably. It is certain that it can not be 
made in competition with cheap print paper manufactured 
mainly from ground spruce wood. One cord of green spruce 
wood weighs about 2 tons. One ton of cornstalks will occupy 
the space of several cords. A pulp and paper mill is con- 
structed upon some magnitude. It is not possible to supply it 
with material by simply hauling in that material on wagons 
from closely adjacent territory. The material must either be 
brought in by water or by rail, and when it comes to assem- 
bling material the space which is to be occupied on the cars 
has much to do with the cost of transportation. Up to date 
it is not found safe to bale cornstalks, because they heat and 
mould. From a cord of spruce wood we get about 2,000 pounds 
of ground wood. From a ton of cornstalks, occupying several 
cords in space, we get 850 pounds of a sort of pulp, most of 
which is pith, and which so far can not be utilized in the manu- 
facture of paper. From a ton of cornstalks we get, by the 
soda process, from 250 to 300 pounds of good soda fiber, which 
makes good paper; but the process is much too expensive to be 
a commercial success. The manufacture of pulp and paper 
from cornstalks as an experiment has been carried on for 
many years from time to time, but I have no hesitation in 
stating that cornstalk paper can never be used to replace the 
present spruce-wood cheap print paper so largely used by the 
newspapers. 

Mr. Chairman, I have now occupied an hour and a half of the 
time of the House, and although various gentlemen have been 
kind enough to urge me to proceed, and althongh from the long 
investigation which I have carried on it would be very easy for 
me to continue giving information which might prove of interest 
to the House, yet I feel, in justice to others who desire to debate 
other questions which are in controversy in this House, that I 
ought not to continue longer; and I have therefore resisted the 
offer of various gentlemen to secure me unlimited time to speak, 

Mr. Chairman, I can only say, in conclusion, that in the be- 
lief of the special committee, and certainly in my own belief, 
the proposition which we recommended in our report, and which 
has been incorporated in the Payne tariff bill now before us, 
will not injure a single pulp or paper mill in the United States 
run with a proper business management. It will not transfer 
the paper-making industry to Canada. It offers to treat Canada 
fairly; it offers to give the Canadian forests an opportunity 
for being used by the American manufacturer under fair condi- 
tions, and to give to the Canadian manufacturer a better mar- 
ket for his pulp and paper product. 

But the country will constantly require an additional produc- 
tion of pulp and paper. Two or three years ago the pulp and 
paper mills of the United States were pressed to their utmost 
capacity, and even then were not making large profits. Under 
the proposition which is incorporated now in the tariff bill we 
offer to exchange with Canada a freer market for her pulp and 
paper products for a freer and fuller opportunity of securing 
from her the raw material with which to maintain our own 
pulp and paper mills. 

Mr. Chairman, the time will never come when it is possible 
to manufacture either pulp or paper as cheaply in Canada as it 
can now be made in the United States in a modern, up-to-date 
mill, advantageously located. The cost of installation of a new 
paper and pulp mill in Canada is now, and probably always will 
be, greater in Canada than it is in most portions of the United 
States. It is not impossible that as time goes on and the water- 
powers of this country become too valuable to be used in grind- 
ing wood into pulp, a considerable share of ground wood pulp 
making may be transferred to the remoter regions of. Canada. 
That may be an eyolution which is possible and probable. It 
would come whether the tariff law be changed or not. 

But, after all, it is well for us to remember that the great 
newspapers of the country, as well as the small ones, deserve 
some consideration. They can not well make slight increases 
in the selling prices of their product. It is in the interest of 
all of our people if we can, without injury to our manufacturing 
establishments, maintain a cheap cost and selling price for that 
product more universally consumed and used by our people than 
any other product of the land, which is cheap print paper. 

As I stated in the report which I submitted to the House, I 
believe the suggestions which we have made and which are in 
the bill now pending before us, are fair to the manufacturer, 
fair to the consumer, fair to the mills of the United States, 
fair to the mills of Canada, fair to the timber owners of the 
United States, and fair to the timber owners of Canada. The 
conclusion we reached was reached with an honest desire to do 
that which is right between man and man, and I hope and trust 
that the provision which the Ways and Means Committee in- 
corporated upon our recommendation in the present bill shall 
stay in the bill until it becomes a law. [Continued applause.] 


1909. 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. in the Payne tariff 
tax bill now under consideration, I meet the subject impartially, 
with an open mind, and without political prejudice. What I 
shall say on the subject is based on much study, careful obser- 
yation, and sincere conviction, I have no ax to grind, no cor- 
porate taskmasters to serye. I represent no interests on the 
floor of the House of Representatives but the people’s interests. 
I am for the greatest good to the greatest number; I speak for 
the plain people of the land, for the wage-earners, for the pro- 
ducers, and for the consumers of our country. These good peo- 
ple have no lobby here, but they are sorely in need, it seems to 
me, at this critical time, of friends and advocates in Congress. 
They are the people who pay the taxes, and they have some 
rights in my opinion, that the Congress should protect and safe- 
guard in framing the tax laws of the country. 

The honest folk of my district ask for no special legislation ; 
they seek no governmental aid; they invoke the infliction of no 
tyrannical tax at the expense of all the other people of the land. 
They demand equal rights to all and the same opportunities for 
all. They insist on impartial justice to all the people in every 
section of the country in all national legislation, especially when 
it comes to that most important of all Jawmaking—tariff 
taxation. 

Sir, I am proud of my constituency. I shall always fight for 
their rights. I glory in the fact that the people of the district 
I have the honor to represent on the floor of the Congress of 
the United States believe in equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none. I stand on that platform, and in Congress 
or out of Congress I shall always strive to do my best to live 
up to that fundamental principle, which, in my opinion, is the 
abiding hope of America ; and always was, and I trust ever will 
be, the star of inspiration of the greatest and the grandest 
people recorded in all the glorious annals of time. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the Ways and Means Committee has been in 
session for many months endeavoring to frame a new tariff 
tax law. Its members, we are told, have labored most indus- 
triously, but what have they brought forth? Like the mountain 
in the fable, it seems to me, the Ways and Means Committee 
has labored and brought forth a mouse in the shape of the 
Payne bill—a miserable makeshift and the merest apology for 
real tariff reform. There is not a line in the Payne tax bill 
that will give relief to the overburdened taxpayers of the 
country. There is not a schedule in all the voluminous meas- 
ure that will give hope for a reduction of taxes on the neces- 
saries of life to the oppressed consumers of the land. It is 
true, however, that here and there a slight reduction is made in 
the tariff taxes on certain trust-made articles, but wherever 
a reduction has been made in any schedule the tax is left sufti- 
ciently high to afford ample protection to the special interests, 
and in most cases the tax is still prohibitive. So that the 
Government will receive no more revenue by reason of the fact 
that certain schedules in the present law have been slightly 
reduced in the Payne bill. 

As a matter of fact, the Payne bill imposes additional 
taxes on the necessaries of life to a greater extent than 
any tariff bill every submitted to Congress, I have made 
a careful comparison between the schedules of the Dingley 
law, now on the statute books, and the Payne bill, now under 
consideration, and in my opinion the present tax law, bad as 
we know it to be, is much better for the people of the country, 
take it all in all, than the bill now before the House would be 
if it were enacted into law in its present shape. In the face 
of the contrast no friend of the people can consistently support 
this measure. Its injustice to the consumers of the land will 
be its own undoing. There is no agitator so successful as in- 
justice, and the bill now under consideration is the most un- 
just and the most vicious tax bill in all our history, and if it 
became a law just as it is, the people all over the country would 
promptly demand its repeal. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 3 

Sir, the debate thus far in this House on the Payne tax bill has 
impressed me with the farsighted wisdom of the observation of 
a former Democratic candidate for the Presidency—that the 
tariff is a local issue. This is essentially true so far as the 
selfish beneficiaries of the tariff are concerned. But in a larger 
sense this is not so, for the reason that in the last analysis 
the tariff affects all the people, and the people in the end pay 
all the tariff taxes, regardless of the profits and the advantages 
to the beneficiaries, 

After all, tariff taxation is largely a question of whose ox is 
gored. What a spectacle is witnessed here in the construction 
of this tariff bill! From one end of the country to the other we 
hear the insistent demand of the selfish beneficiaries of protec- 
tion clamoring for more protection, They are never satisfied. 
Like the horse leech, they never get enough. If the greedy 
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beneficiaries of the protective tariff could have their way the 


tariff taxes would be practically prohibitive, and the Govern- 
ment then would derive little, if any, revenue from tariff taxa- 


tion. We can make the tariff rates so high that there will be 
no importations, and then no revenue will flow into the Treasury 
of the Government. That seems to be the policy to-day of the 
Republican leaders in the House, so far, at least, as many 
schedules in the Payne bill are concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, we know to-day, beyond all contention, that 
the tariff is a tax; and, beyond all dispute, that the consumers, 
pay the taxes. The most hidebound standpatter dare not now 
dispute this proposition. Ultimately all the burdens of pro- 
tective taxation fall upon the consumers of the country. Protec- 
tion for protection’s sake is a system of indirect taxation which 
robs the many for the benefit of the few—a policy which levies 
tribute on the masses for the classes. No party that stands for 
the best interests of all the people can support it, especially 
where it fosters trusts, shelters monopolies, and saddles the 
great burdens of government on the farmer, and the toiler, and 
the wage-earner of the country. Protection for protection is 
robbery—undemocratic, un-American, unconstitutional, and ab- 
solutely indefensible. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The Republicans told us last fall that they would revise the 
tariff schedules of the Dingley law downward; that they would 
reduce the tariff taxes; but the Payne bill does not do it. On 
the contrary it increases taxation and is a revision upward. 
The Payne bill demonstrates the hollowness of Republican prom- 
5 it comes to tariff-tax reductions on the necessaries 
0 e. 

The people of the country were promised by the Republicans 
in the last campaign that if they were returned to the control 
of the Government they would revise the tariff taxes in a spirit 
of justice to all; that they would reduce the tariff taxes on the 
necessaries of life in order to lighten the burdens of the con- 
sumers and cheapen the cost of living; but the Republicans in 
this House haye not done so. On the contrary the Payne bill 
increases the taxes on the necessaries of life all along the line, 
and is worse in many respects than the present Dingley law. 
Most of the schedules in the Payne bill are higher than the 
schedules in the Dingley law. x 

I assert without fear of successful contradiction that the 
Payne bill in its present shape will grant no relief to the over- 
burdened taxpayers of the country—and no hope to the op- 
pressed consumers of the land. It is the highest tax measure 
on the necessaries of life ever submitted to Congress. If I 
thought for one moment that the Payne bill in its present shape 
could become a law I would despair of ever getting relief for 
the ninety millions of consumers of our country; but I know 
from long experience in the House of Representatives that there 
is no more chance for the bill under consideration to become a 
law in its present shape than there is for the stalwart chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee to be translated to another 
world like Elijah of old. {Laughter and applause.] 

The truth of the matter is that sooner or later the Payne bill 
will pass the House in some shape; it will then go to the Sen- 
ate; it will be debated and amended there for a month or more; 
it will then be passed by the Senate; and when it comes back 
from the Senate the Republican leaders in the House will not 
be able to recognize it. Then it will go to conference, and the 
conferees of the two Houses will finally write the tariff taxes 
the people must pay; and the bill will then be passed and sent 
to the President under the whip of the party caucus, and, by 
the spur of a special rule, with practically a solid Republican 
party vote, 

That is the way the next tax law will be made. The Senate 
Finance Committee is holding meetings and writing a new bill 
now. A few select Republican Senators, with the aid of emi- 
nent trust lawyers, are busy at present preparing an entirely 
new bill, and it will be ready to be substituted in the Senate 
for the House bill just as soon as the House bill gets to the 
Senate. What the bill will be like when it ultimately goes to 
the President for his approval or disapproval is beyond the 
prophetic wisdom of the finite mind. But, good or bad, when it 
is finally written on the statute books, it will be a Republican 
law, and the people will hold the Republican party responsible 
for its enactment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am absolutely opposed to the Payne tariff 
tax bill. It is an imposition on the people. It is a mockery and 
a sham. It is legalized robbery. It is the highest protection 
measure ever introduced in Congress. It increases the taxes on 
every necessary of life. It saddles additional burdens on the 
oppressed taxpayers of the land beyond the calculation of the 
human intellect. It is against the people and for the trusts 
and in the interests of the monopolies. It protects idle wealth, 
and heaps high the burdens of Government on the poor man’s 
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breakfast table. It discriminates against the many for the 
benefit of the few, and violates every principle of equality, and 
of justice, and of democracy. It is a revision of the. tariff 
taxes upward and not downward. It repudiates the platform 
of the Republican party. It scorns the promises and laughs at 
the professions made by President Taft to the people in the last 
campaign. It is a protection measure from end to end. It is 
for the trusts, and the trusts are for it. No monopoly in the 
country is opposed to it. No standpatter repudiates it. The 
measure is quite satisfactory to every interest but the interest 
of the plain people who must pay all the taxes in the long run. 
It is a bill to tax poverty and not wealth, and if it ever becomes 
a law in its present shape it will be the saddest disappointment 
of the century to the American people. The people have asked 
for bread; the Republicans now give them a stone. 

Mr. Chairman, I was in great hopes that the Payne bill would 
meet the anxious expectations of the taxpayers of our country. 
I had indulged the hallucination that the Republican leaders in 
Congress would rise to the occasion, keep their promises, and 
give the people of the country a genuine revenue reform law 
that would do substantial justice to the consumers, to the wage- 
earners, and to all interests concerned. I expected to see idle 
wealth, as well as honest toil, compelled to pay its just share 
of the burdens of government. To-day idle wealth practically 
escapes taxation, and it receives more governmental protection 
than any other single thing in all the land. At present idle 
wealth contributes practically nothing to the support of the Gov- 
ernment, while honest toil contributes far more than its just 
share. [Applause.] 

The Payne bill is unjust in its discrimination against the toil- 
ers; it is unfair in its impositions on the producers; and it is 
unconscionable in its tyranny to the consumers of the country. 

After making a most careful comparison of the schedules con- 
tained in the iniquitous measure now before the House, known 
as the “ Payne bill,” with those on the statute book, known as 
the Dingley law,“ I say, and I defy successful contradiction, 
that so far as the consumers and the taxpayers of the land are 
concerned this Payne bill is infinitely worse, and a great deal 
more detrimental, than the present Dingley law. In other words, 
the Payne measure increases the taxes on the necessaries of life 
all along the line, and I am unalterably opposed to putting any 
more burdens on the poor man’s breakfast table. If additional 
revenues are necessary to promote the general welfare of the 
Government I want to raise, in so far as possible, these addi- 
tional revenues by taxing idle wealth and not honest poverty. 
Let us make wealth as well as toil pay its just share of the 
expenses of the Government. We must tax wealth and not 
poverty. We should legislate for all the people and not for the 
greedy few. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Sir, it was with much satisfaction that I listened last year to 
the promises of the Republicans that they would frame a new 
tariff tax bill to materially reduce the burdens of the ordinary 
householder, but they have not done so, and I confess I am 
greatly disappointed. The Payne bill is a shallow pretense. I 
had indulged the hope that these reductions would be accom- 
plished by writing in the bill a provision for a graduated 
income tax and a graduated inheritance tax. I am in favor of 
this kind of a tax. There is no doubt in my mind that such a 
tax can be enacted into law along constitutional lines and to 
meet the decisions of the United States Supreme Court. A 
graduated income tax is the fairest and most equitable tax in 
all the world, and nearly every civilized country on earth de- 
rives most of its revenue from a system of taxation on incomes. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the Payne bill is a bill for class taxation in 
the most inequitable form. There is no tyranny,’ says Gold- 
win Smith, in his Study of History, “so constant, so searching, 
so hopeless; no tyranny which so surely makes the people its 
victims, as class taxation.” The Payne bill is class taxation 
run mad. It is against the many, and all for the few. It 
is the most vicious tax bill ever considered in America. I can 
not bring myself to believe that the Payne tax bill can possibly 
pass Congress in its present shape. Comparing it with the 
tariff tax bills of the past, I have no hesitancy in saying that 
the Payne bill is the worst tax measure ever submitted to 
Congress; and if it became a law in its present form, it would 
inflict irreparable injury to most of our industries, paralyze 
our commerce, exterminate our export trade, compel us to 
issue bonds in time of peace to raise revenue for the support of 
the Government, and saddle on the poor man’s breakfast table 
burdens beyond the comprehension of the ordinary intellect. 
It would start no new industries, create no additional revenue, 
furnish no avenues for greater employment of labor. All that 
can be claimed for it is that it will make the selfish beneficiaries 
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of the protective-tariff system a little richer at the expense of 
all the consumers of the land. 

Sir, I trust the bill will be materially amended before it 
becomes a law. I have a number of important amendments 
I desire to offer, and I am confident if I am allowed to offer 
them they will be adopted. The question is, however, whether 
the members of the minority in this House will be permitted 
by the Speaker to submit amendments to perfect the bill. We 
are entitled to that right. I would like to know now if we 
shall have that right? I pause for an answer from some 
Member authorized to speak for the Republican leaders in 
this House. No one answers; and I am bound to assume that 
the Republican leaders will deny the Democrats the right to 
offer amendments to the Payne tax bill. What a farce it all 
is, when we consider the framing and the making of the tax 
laws for the people! [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the Payne tax bill will not curb the plunder 
of a single trust. It will not destroy monopoly. It will not 
add a dollar to the public revenue, and more revenue the 
Government must have. We have a deficit now in the ordinary 
current expenses of the Government of about $90,000,000. The 
appropriations for the next fiscal year are over a billion dol- 
lars. It is evident that the gentlemen who framed this Payne 
bill appreciated the danger that it would not produce sufficient 
revenue for the expenses of the Government, because they 
cleverly provided for the sale of $40,000,000 more of Panama 
bonds, and authorized the issue of $250,000,000 of interest- 
bearing Treasury certificates. Think of that in time of peace! 
[Applause.] 

The framers of the Payne bill were shrewd enough in the 
interest of the few to provide for forced loans to defray the 
current disbursements of the Government rather than to lessen 
the burdens of the consumers by reducing prohibitive duties 
and thereby making the bill a sufficient revenue producer to 
defray the expenses of the Government. 

Sir, the Payne bill is not a revenue measure. It is a pro- 
tection bill pure and simple, and the highest tax bill ever sub- 
mitted to the American Congress. It will not open the ports 
of the world for an increased sale of our products; it will not 
raise more revenue; it will not help us get our share of the 
trade of the Orient or of Central and South America. As Mr. 
Blaine said on a similar occasion about another tariff bill, there 
is not a line in it that will open the markets of the world for 
another bushel of American wheat or another barrel of Ameri- 
can pork. [Applause.] 

The change of method in the Payne bill in arriving at values 
of consigned goods will, according to importers, increase the 
tax duty from 20 per cent to 40 per cent. The average ad 
yalorem duty upon all dutiable imports will not be decreased, 
and the most oppressive schedules will be continued to burden 
the people for years to come. Take it all in all the Payne bill 
is the most idiotic attempt of the century to reform the rev- 
enue system of the Government, and accentuates more clearly 
than talk how the moral cancer of protection has interwoven 
itself in every fiber of the body politic. The consumers of our 
country are as heavily burdened at present by protection as the 
people of France were oppressed by taxation before the revo- 
lution, and the only hope of relief lies in the downfall of the 
Republican party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Nearly all of the tax duties proposed to be levied on the con- 
sumers of the country by the Payne tariff bill are simply in 
the nature of a surrender of the taxing power of the people 
to favored special interests which the Government clothes with 
power to levy tribute on the great body of our consumers. 
To illustrate: We will import under the Payne tax bill probably 
about $500,000,000 worth of highly protected products which 
will pay an average ad valorem rate of duty of at least 
40 per cent, while the domestic producer, by reason of the 
prohibitive or restrictive duties of the bill, through the agency 
of the trusts, will raise to the duty line the selling price 
of more than $10,000,000,000 worth of like domestic products 
to the consumers of this country. In other words, if the Payne 
tax bill should be enacted into law in its present shape, it 
will not only impose high duties upon $500,000,000 of imports, 
but in practical effect will permit a few thousand manu- 
facturers in the United States to make 90,000,000 consumers 
pay them a tribute of $4,000,000,000 in the enhanced price of their 
goods. France exempted her nobles in the eighteenth century 
from taxation, while the peasants and the middle classes 
defrayed the expenses of government. The Republicans go 
further, and delegate to a few thousand manufacturers the 
exclusive privilege of practically taxing for their own benefit 
every consumer in our land. What an injustice! What an 
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outrage! How long will the people submit to the iniquity? 
[Appiause.] ; 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most important questions before 
the American people is honest tariff reform along the lines of a 
material reduction of the taxes on the necessaries of life, in or- 
der to cheapen the cost of living, and to make wealth as well as 
toil pay its just share of the burdens of government. I am in 
favor of a fair, a just, and an equitable revenue system that 
will support the Government, wisely and economically admin- 
istered, with equal justice to all and favoritism to none, having 
a jealous care for our farmers and our toilers. I believe in 
taxing the luxuries of life and exempting the necessaries of 
life in so far as possible; and to this end, as I have said, I favor 
a graduated income tax along lines that will obviate any consti- 
tutional objection. 

Sir, I am in favor of genuine tariff reform in the interests of 
the consumers of the country and for the benefit of the wage- 
earners of the land. I am in favor of reducing the tariff taxes 
on the necessaries of life, and wherever they foster trusts or 
shelter monopolies. I would tax wealth more and toil less. I 
would reduce the tariff taxes on all goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise manufactured in this country and sold cheaper abroad 
than at home. I would revise the Dingley tariff schedules in a 
business way in the interests of all the people. The Payne bill 
violates every principle of democracy It is the highest pro- 
tection measure ever attempted to be written on our statute 
books. It is a bill for protection, for the sake of protection, 
and not for the sake of revenue. The Payne bill violates the 
eardinal principle of Jefferson, “ Equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none.” 

If the Payne bill becomes a law in its present shape it will 
burden beyond the calculation of the human intellect for years 
to come the struggling people of our country. During the past 
ten years the cost of living has increased nearly 50 per cent. 
The Payne bill will increase the cost of living about 25 per 
cent more. It taxes every necessary of life from the cradle to 
the grave. It is a bill to foster monopoly; to make a few rich 
men a little more prosperous. It will create more trusts. It 
will take from those least able to pay and give it to those most 
able to pay. It robs the many for the benefit of the few, and 
does it all under the cloak of law. It is replete with legal 
trickery, full of concealed jokers, ambiguous in phraseology, and 
nearly every schedule contains a subtle discrimination incom- 
prehensible to the ordinary mind. 

I am opposed to these unjust discriminations. They must 
cease. Wealth as well as brawn must be taxed, and pay its 
just share of the burdens of the Government. I am in favor of 
true reform in tariff taxation—a revision that will do substan- 
tial justice to all interests concerned and not rob the many for 
the benefit of the few and saddle all the burdens of government 
on the poor man’s back. 

The selfishness of the beneficiaries of the protected industries 
of the country who have waxed fat during the past quarter of a 
century through the unjust discriminations of Republican tariff 
policies was never better illustrated than in the Payne bill. 
Reading the bill in the light of these unjust exactions one is 
forcibly reminded of Goldsmith’s line—“ laws grind the poor 
and rich men rule the law.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, for more than ten years the increasing cost of 
living, mounting higher and higher each succeeding year, has 
been the most immediate, the most pressing, and the most uni- 
versally observed fact about economic conditions in this country. 
During all this period, while the cost of the necessaries of life 
has been growing more and more oppressive, the promise has 
been held out by the Republicans that when the country got 
around to tariff revision something would be done to remedy 
these conditions. And what is the result? The mockery of the 
Payne bill—to make matters worse instead of better. The peo- 
ple are tired of being humbugged. They have lost confidence in 
the willingness of invested capital to divide up on an equitable 
basis with productive labor. Sad experience has taught them 
better. The tremendous development of the great trusts; the 
annual multiplication of multimillionaires; the heaping up of 
what Mr. Roosevelt so aptly called“ swollen fortunes; ” the sys- 
tematic overcapitalization of all kinds of enterprises; the con- 
solidation of management and the centralization of ownership; 
the advancing of prices, in too many cases out of all reason, of 
the necessaries of life—all these things have caused a widespread 
distrust of the long-heralded philanthropic spirit of the greedy 
beneficiaries of protection. 

Sir, I warn the makers of the Payne tariff-tax bill against 
the dangers of further unduly imposing on the patience and 
the credulity and the confidence of the American people. It is a 
fact which can not be successfully denied that the plain people 
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of the country are greatly dissatisfied with present conditions, 
and with existing tariff-tax laws. They have been hopelessly 
demanding relief for years. They are anxiously seeking to 
escape the tyranny of the selfish beneficiaries of Republican pro- 
tection. Staggering as they are under the burdens of class 
taxation, they are greatly disappointed with the provisions of 
the Payne tax bill. The Members of the House are now hear- 
ing from their constituents in no uncertain tones. The Payne 
bill is the merest pretense. The protests against it are coming 
in fast and furious from the corn lands of the West, from the 
cotton fields of the South, from the miners of the Intermountain 
States, from the people on the Pacific slope, and from the tax- 
payers and the consumers generally from one end of the country 
to the other, all crying out against the iniquities of the Payne 
bill, in which nearly every schedule is written for the few selfish 
beneficiaries and against the general welfare of all the people. 

What ‘vould the people of the country say if the Democrats 
had proposed such an iniquitous measure of class legislation? 
And what will the people do with the Republican party that has 
promised so much relief, and now proposes to grant practically 
nothing, but on the contrary is striving to make the burdens 
of the people greater and heavier than they ever were before? 
As I have said, I do not believe the Payne tariff-tax bill can be 
enacted into law in its present shape. I hope for better things 
ere this session of Congress adjourns; but if it were, it would 
be the tax crime of all the ages, and would doom the Republican 
party in the next campaign to the most signal defeat in all our 
history, and bring about a Democratic Congress and a few 
years hence elect a Democratic President. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the Republicans in season and out of season 
have boasted for years of the beneficent effects of the Dingley 
tax law, which is now the existing réyenue tax statute, and 
which the Payne bill is intended to repeal and supersede. I 
have never been able to appreciate the beneficence of the Dingley 
law. I was a Member of Congress when it passed, and I am 
glad to say I voted against it. It is a protection measure from 
beginning to end, and the highest protection measure eyer con- 
sidered by Congress, with the exception of the Payne tariff bill 
which we are now discussing. It has created more trusts and 
fostered more monopolies than any other agency in all tue 
country. I deny the claim of the Republicans that the Dingley 
law brought prosperity to the people. The record of events 
proves the contrary. The Dingley law has benefited no one 
save the greedy beneficiaries of high protection. It has in- 
creased the cost of living nearly 50 per cent and saddled the 
burdens of government on those least able to pay. For more 
than a year after its enactment it paralyzed industrial America, 
threw men out of employment, and failed to produce enough 
revenue to administer the affairs of the Government. The so- 
called prosperity the country enjoyed from 1899 to 1908 was 
due to the Spanish-American war, and to the increase in the 
volume of the currency, and not to the Dingley law; and the 
Democrats in Congress are entitled to much of the credit of 
enlarging the volume of currency and for precipitating, the 
Spanish-American war and bringing about the liberation and 
the freedom of Cuba. The record of Congress proves it con- 
clusively. It can not be successfully denied. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Sir, it can not be claimed by anyone familiar with the facts 
that the country is now enjoying unparalleled prosperity, and 
the Dingley law is still on the statute books. We are just 
emerging from the shock of one of the greatest panics the 
country has ever experienced; a financial crisis which shook the 
very foundations of industrial America; that caused a shrink- 
age of values of nearly 40 per cent; that threw 5,000,000 toilers 
out of employment; that closed half the factories in the coun- 
try; a financial convulsion caused by the incompetency of Re- 
publican administration; and that started free bread lines and 
opened free soup houses in eyery large city in the country. 
The Republicans are responsible for the recent hard times; for 
the present financial depression ; for the millicns of honest work- 
ingmen now tramping the country seeking employment; for the 
uncertainty and the stagnation of business; for the woe, and 
the want, and the thisery, and the poverty that stalk the land; 
for the free bread lines and free soup houses; for the clouds 
that have darkened the home of nearly every family in the 
Republic with sadness and destitution. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

I ask the friends of the Dingley law if it is responsible for 
these conditions? There are now, I am reliably informed, over 
200,000 working people out of employment in the city of New 
York; and, according to the testimony of John Mitchell, over 
5,000,000 of toilers are out of employment in the United States; 
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and in the face of this tremendous indictment of misrule and 
incompetency of the party in power I would like to know what 
has become of the boasted prosperity of the Republicans, and the 
beneficent advantages of the policy of protection? Wonderful 
prosperity, indeed, when millions of honest workingmen are 
tramping the country from one end of it to the other seeking 
employment to earn an honest livelihood for themselves and 
their families! If that is the kind of prosperity the Dingley 
Jaw has given America, what shall we expect from the Payne 
tariff tax bill if it should become a law in its present shape—a 
bill which in every line and in every feature and in every sched- 
ule is infinitely worse than the Dingley law? 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion, based on careful study and long 
observation, that all raw material essential to our industries 
and to our manufacturers should be admitted free, to enable 
this country to compete successfully with the manufacturers of 
the world. I believe that all raw material imported into the 
United States should come in free and be on the free list. I 
know it will aid the manufacturer and benefit the wage-earner. 
It follows like the night the day that the more free raw 
material, the more will be imported; the more that is imported, 
the more will be manufactured; the more manufactured, the 
more mills and the more factories; the more factories and the 
more mills, the more men will be employed; the more men em- 
ployed, the more wages will be paid, and the more wages paid 
the happier the hearthside, the more prosperous the wage- 
earner, and the more contented the family. 

Sir, I want to reduce as much as possible the taxes on all 
agricultural implements in the interest of our trust-burdened 
farmers. Nearly all agricultural implements are sold by the 
American manufacturers cheaper abroad than at home. I 
favor putting lumber on the free list to lessen the cost of 
building American homes, and to conserve for future genera- 
tions our natural forests. I demand that coal be placed on the 
free list so that the coal trust shall haye some competition and 
no longer be able to oppress the poor. I am in favor of putting 
hides, boots and shoes, and iron and steel on the free list. 
These things need no protection, and putting them on the free 
list will materially reduce their cost to the American con- 
sumer. I am in favor of placing on the free list, or reducing 
to a very large extent, the taxes on all kinds of gloves, hosiery, 
underwear, and clothes, and all cotton goods and woolen goods. 
All these wares are essential necessaries of life and they should 
be on the free list, or the tax on them should be very materially 
reduced. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In the schedule devoted to cotton goods and yarns there has 
been no material decrease in tax duties; but there has been an 
increase of duty on mercerized fabrics, and an increase of duty 
on gloves and hosiery so great as to amount to almost a pro- 
hibition of imports. The cruel wool and woolen schedules of 
the existing law remain unchanged except as to a slight reduc- 
tion in carpet wools. These high taxes on woolen goods of every 
description continue on an average of from 100 to 200 per cent; 
and window glass, now made in this country more cheaply 
than anywhere else in the world by the use of recently patented 
machinery controlled by a trust, remains still protected by 
duties of from 80 per cent to 200 per cent. It is a crime against 
the poor to tax so high these necessaries of life. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of a free breakfast table. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] I shall fight to the last to put 
tea and coffee back on the free list. It is an outrage to put a 
tax, as the Payne bill does, of 8 cents a pound on tea and 3 or 4 
cents a pound on coffee. These taxes are only imposed in time 
of war. The poor people of the country will never submit to the 
extortion in time of peace in order to benefit a few monopolistic 
tea and coffee importers in the city of New York, who will make 
millions of dollars by the imposition. [Applause.] 

Sir, if we are true to the best interests of the consumers of 
the country we will place tea, and coffee, and cocoa, and sugar, 
and spices, and sirups, and molasses, and rice, and all meats, 
and all breadstuffs, and all mineral waters, and fruits of every 
description, especially lemons, grapes, oranges, bananas, and 
pineapples, on the free list, or materially reduce the taxes on 
them. It is a crime against humanity to raise the taxes for 
the running expenses of the Government on these necessaries 
of the people. They should be free of customs taxes, They 
should be made as cheap as possible to all the people. I am 
especially opposed to the increased tariff taxes of the Payne 
bill on lemons, pineapples, and grapes. The adoption of the 
schedules on these articles without amendment would work 
hardship upon the consumers at large while diminishing the 
revenue of the Government. It is erroneous to class fruit of 
this description as luxuries. Thousands of persons eat fruit 
daily, and have come to regard it as one of the necessaries 
of life. Medical authorities agree that the vast increase in the 


consumption of fruit in recent years has greatly improved the 
public health. If the tariff duties be raised so high as to ex- 
clude the fruit products of foreign countries, an increase in the 
price of domestic-grown fruit will naturally follow, and many 
people will be deprived of a wholesome article of food to their 
discomfort and the detriment of the public health. I shall make 
every effort to amend the fruit schedules, and the bread and 
meat schedules, and the tea and coffee and sugar schedules, and 
the cotton goods and woolen goods schedules, and the breakfast- 
table schedules of the Payne bill all along the line, so as to 
protect the rights of the public. 

Mr. Chairman, the Payne tariff-tax bill is not only class-tax 
legislation of the worst kind, but it is sectional-tax legislation 
in the most iniquitous form, It lays the whole country under 
tribute to the manufacturers of New England. The framers of 
the bill have taken special care of the interests of the highly 
protected manufacturers of the New England States and of 
the State of Pennsylvania; they have looked after special pro- 
tected interests here and there in a few other places; but take 
the bill all in all it does very little for the people of the country 
generally; very little for the people in the Southland; very 
little for the people in the corn lands of the Mississippi valley; 
very little for the people on the Pacific coast. In these sections 
are the great producing people of the country; they have inter- 
ests to protect, too; they sell all they raise in the cheapest 
markets of the world, and in competition with all the producers 
of the earth; and everything they are compelled to buy they 
must buy here in the dearest market in the world. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

The South raises cotton, and the cotton is shipped to the 
manufacturers in New England, where the raw material is 
made into cotton fabrics, and sold to the people of the South 
at a profit of from 100 to 200 per cent. Is it any wonder 
the South is poor? Will it never learn? The people in the corn 
lands of the great West sell their wheat in competition with 
all the world, and everything they buy they must purchase in 
the most highly protected and the dearest market on the earth. 
Will they never heed the lesson? Cotton-goods statistics show 
that American cotton mills do not need any protection on the 
goods they are equipped to produce. In neutral markets they 
have so well been able to compete that their exports have rapidly 
grown, and in 1906 equaled $52,044,033. These mills make pre- 
cisely the class of goods which the Payne bill is designed to 
prohibit from importation. American mills do not sell their 
products on an ordinary profit basis, but adroitly fix their 
prices just below those at which similar goods can be imported. 

So, sir, the net result, if the Payne bill is permitted to become 
law, will be to greatly reduce revenues by prohibiting importa- 
tion, and to permit a few New England mills to manipulate 
prices at will, and to repeat their action of 1907, when they arbi- 
trarily raised prices more than 50 per cent, although there was 
no corresponding increase in wages or in the cost of production. 
The Payne bill will drive many importing houses in cotton goods 
out of business; work a hardship on 28,000 American retail 
cotton-goods merchants, and add an ddditional burden to the 
whole American people by increasing the cost of one of the 
chief necessaries of life. The people are united in the convic- 
tion that the tariff taxes on cotton and woolen goods of all 
kinds should be reduced rather than raised. 

President Taft said on December 16 last: “I believe that the 
way to stamp out trusts and monopolies is to avoid excessive rates 
which tempt monopolies.” ‘The Payne bill flies in the face of this 
statement. An average tariff of 20 per cent on cotton fabrics is 
ample to protect American manufacturers from any possible 
difference in cost of production; and if the tax were so reduced 
its only effect would be to compel them to run their mills on a 
fair capitalization and charge reasonable profits to the consumers. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand the last and the best speech 
of William McKinley, delivered at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion in Buffalo on September 5, 1901. In that remarkable 
address, with a farsightedness most prophetic in the light of 
present conditions, President McKinley said: 

The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our 
trade and commerce is the pressing problem. Commercial wars 
are unprofitable. A policy of good will and friendly trade rela- 
tions will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in har- 
mony with the spirit of the times; measures of retaliation are 
not. If, perchance, some of our tariffs are no longer needed for 
a revenue or to encourage and protect our industries at home, 
why should they not be employed to extend and promote our 
markets abroad? Then, too, we have inadequate steamship 
service. New lines of steamers have already been put in com- 
mission between the Pacific ports of the United States and those 
on the western coast of Mexico and Central and South America. 
These should be followed up with direct steamship lines between 
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the eastern coast of the United States and South American ports. 
One of the needs of the times is direct commercial lines from 
our yast fields of production to the fields of consumption that 
we have but barely touched. Next in advantage to having the 
thing to sell is to have the convenience to carry it to the buyer. 
We must encourage our merchant marine. We must have more 
ships. They must be under the American flag, built and manned 
and owned by Americans. These will not only be profitable in a 
commercial sense; they will be messengers of peace and amity 
wherever they go.” 

Mr. Chairman, I concur in these eloquent words of the mar- 
tyred President—words that have done much to open the eyes 
of the American people to the selfishness of protection and to the 
iniquities of our shortsighted policy concerning our foreign com- 
merce and our deep-sea carrying trade. For years I have been 
advocating freer and more intimate trade relations with Canada 
on our north, and with Mexico, Central and South America on 
our south; but the members of Mr. McKinley's party in this 
House have turned to my entreaties a deaf ear. For years I 
have had pending in the Congress a bill to restore our merchant 
marine by a graduated system of tonnage taxes against foreign- 
built ships and in favor of American-built ships, but the Repub- 
lican leaders in Congress would never allow the bill to be con- 
sidered. 

Sir, there is not a line in the Payne bill to restore the Ameri- 
can merchant marine; and increase our revenue by taxing the 
carrying capacity of foreign-built ships in our deep-sea trade; 
and it is a matter of much regret that the few Republicans in 
Congress who control its affairs and dictate legislation seek to 
remedy the situation by ship subsidies, and hence earnestly favor 
a ship-subsidy bill, which is another phase of protection, but no 
remedy at all, only a mere temporary makeshift to rob the many 
for the benefit of the few by taking money out of the pockets 
of the taxpayers generally and giving. it to a few favored 
individuals. I am opposed to this subsidy policy. It never 
has succeeded and it never will succeed in accomplishing 
the purpose desired. All history proves it conclusively. Wher- 
ever and whenever it has been tried it has failed. Ship sub- 
sidies are subversive of the eternal principles of justice and 
equality and in violation of the spirit of our institutions. The 
taxpayers of our country, burdened now almost beyond endur- 
ance, are opposed to ship protection in the guise of ship subsides. 
They are opposed to any more graft bills. They say no private 
business interests should be aided by direct grants from the 
Treasury. They declare Congress has no power to subsidize 
any trade or any calling or any business, on land or sea, at the 
expense of the taxpayers of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, I urged the Ways and Means Committee when 
it was making up the Payne tariff tax bill to do something for 
the restoration of our shipbuilding industry; to do something 
to recoyer our deep-sea trade along the lines of a graduated 
system of tonnage taxes on foreign ships, but I am sorry to say 
the committee has done absolutely nothing for these important 
industries. 

Sir, I am in favor of immediate action by Congress for the 
resumption of the shipping policy which prevailed under the 
first five Presidents of the Republic, and which brought forth 
and maintained the best merchant marine on the ocean with- 
out the cost of a cent to the American people. I denounce the 
Republican party for its willful neglect of our shipping in the 
foreign trade, having done nothing whatever for its revival 
since the civil war, except to connive at the passage of vicious 
subsidy bills, utterly useless for the object in view, and really 
in the interest of foreign nations. I am willing to go as far as 
any man in this country to legislate for the restoration of the 
American merchant marine to all its former glory and to se- 
cure for the American people their just share of the over-seas 
carrying trade of the world. I know, and every man who has 
investigated this subject knows, that our loss of deep-sea com- 
merce is due entirely to the iniquitous legislation and short- 
sighted policies of the Republicans in the National Legislature. 
If the American Congress would legislate intelligently regard- 
ing this subject, we could restore our merchant marine, increase 
our revenues, and secure nine-tenths of all our commerce on the 
high seas, exports and imports, without a ship subsidy and with- 
out taking a single dollar from the pockets of the taxpayers to 
give bounties to favored shipowners. 

This whole subject is a very simple matter when reduced to 
an intelligent business proposition. We do not need to take 
a dollar out of the Treasury of the United States to revive 
our shipbuilding industries or restore our merchant marine. 
All we need to do is to legislate intelligently, repeal the 
restrictive laws against our deep-sea shipping now on our 
statute books, put in their place laws similar to the navigation 
laws that were enacted by the early statesmen of the country— 


laws that built up our merchant marine in those historic days— 
laws that placed our flag on the high seas and gave us nine- 
tenths of our entire over-seas carrying trade, and we would do 
it if it were not for the greed and the selfishness of the shipping 
trust. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the Republicans contend, when we demand an 
equitable revision of unjust tariff-tax discriminations, that 


they are all in the interest of labor; that this exorbitant 
protection is for the benefit of the wage-earner; but every 
intelligent man in the country knows the absurdity of the 
proposition. Labor comes in free from every country on earth 
except China and Japan, and successfully competes here with 
the skilled labor of the world. Labor receives no protection. 
Tariff taxation has nothing to do with the price of labor. 
Capital is not charitable. Capital is selfish. Capital buys 
labor, like everything else, as cheaply as it can. Wages are 
regulated by the inexorable law of supply and demand. When- 
ever you find two employers looking for one workman, wages 
will be high, and whenever you find two workmen looking for 
one employer wages will be low. When the demand is greater 
than the supply wages go up, and when the supply is greater 
than the demand wages go down. ‘Tariff taxes have little or 
nothing to do with the price of labor. In all prosperous com- 
munities labor is sought and not turned aside. 

Sir, I am now, always have been, and always will be, the 
friend of the American workingman; my record for fifteen years 
in this House testifies to the fact. The American wage-earner 
is the greatest producer of real wealth in all our country. He 
is the best artisan and the best mechanic on earth. Of course, 
he gets more wages than the foreign workman. And he should, 
because he can do more work and better work and in less 
time than the foreigner, and it costs the American workman 
at least twice as much to live here as it does the foreign work- 
man to live in other countries. On an average during the past 
ten years the cost of living in the United States has increased 49 
per cent, and wages have remained, with few exceptions, about 
the same. The American wage-earner pays from twice to twenty 
times as much for the necessaries of life as the foreign wage- 
earner. In the end he can not save much. If the Amer- 
ican workman is a little better off than the foreign work- 
man he has no one to thank but himself, no agency to praise 
but his own ability, and no man to rely on for his improved 
condition but his loyal brothers in the trades unions of the 
country, ‘which have done more than all other things com- 
bined to promote his progress, protect his interests, and bene- 
fit his welfare. [Applause.] 

Let the tollers of the land who earn their bread in the sweat 
of their face ponder on these facts. They can not be success- 
fully controyerted. They are as true as the polar star and as 
fixed as the granite hills. The Republican doctrine that protec- 
tion to American industries benefits the toilers is all moonshine. 
If that were its object, the selfish beneficiaries of protection 
would whistle it down the wind, and as a political policy it 
would soon be abandoned and disappear forever. [Long and 
loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, at the very outset of my 
remarks, I desire to express my appreciation of the painstaking 
effort which the majority of the committee has expended in the 
preparation of this bill. I think I have some slight conception 
of the magnitude of the labor involved, and I firmly believe 
that the members of the committee entered upon the task, pur- 
sued, and completed it with the conscientious purpose of pre- 
paring a bill that would be fair and equitable as between the 
producer and consumer and afford adequate revenues to the 
Government. 

As to just how far this product of the committee’s earnest and 
faithful labors realizes the ends sought, there is and will be a 
wide diversity of opinion, even among those who agree with 
the general policy of the bill. In many important respects, in 
my opinion, the bill meets the reasonable expectations of those 
who believe that changed conditions demand a change in many 
tariff schedules. From my view point, however, the bill contains 
a number of changes from the present law which are not justi- 
fiable, either from the standpoint of well-balanced protection 
or of a proper regard for the revenue-producing features of a 


tariff bill. 
WOOLS AND HIDES. 

I do not hope or expect in the time allotted me to refer to all 
of the features of the bill of which I do not fully approve. I 
shall content myself with briefly mentioning a few items, and 
more fully discussing one which particularly affects the people 
whom I represent. The committee did well in retaining the 
present duty on wools of the first and second class. They would 
have done better had they retained the duty on wools of the 
third class, as in the present law, and, in my opinion, a great 
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mistake was made in reducing the duty on tops and waste, 
and I hope that this mistake may be corrected. before the bill 
becomes a law. 

In my opinion, the reductions made in the duties on leather 
and manufactures of leather, while considerable, were not suffi- 
ecient to justify the placing of hides on the free list, and as a 
protectionist, favorable to a duty on leather and the manufac- 
tures of leather, I also favor a reasonable duty on hides and 
hope to see the duty restored. The claim that a duty on hides 
is not helpful to the farmer is altogether fallacious. It is one 
of the few items in the tariff schedules which directly benefits 
the farmer. 

. PHILIPPINE SUGAR AND TOBACCO. 

I am opposed to the provision of the bill which allows the free 
importation into the United States of a large amount of Philip- 
pine tobacco and cigars and 300,000 tons of sugar annually. 
In my opinion the provision is not in harmony with the policy 
of the bill, viewed either from a protectionist or revenue stand- 
point. Neither is it warranted by any proper consideration of 
our duty to the Philippine people or our own citizens, 

It is in the nature of a special privilege, out of harmony with 
any proper tariff policy, and if it is enacted into law it will, in 
my opinion, prove a source of embarrassment and regret to 
those who have advocated it, both here and in the islands. 

In this provision we surrender the principle of an equitable 
tariff law, and the islands a large amount of revenue, and all for 
the benefit of a few planters who already have all the advan- 
tages in our market they can reasonably demand. 

Inasmuch as these items will, I haye no doubt, be fully dis- 
cussed by others, I shall confine my remarks to the duty on 
coal, and for the purpose of this discussion I will assume that 
coal will go to the free list under the reciprocity arrangement 
proposed. 

COAL—WHY CANADA WILL RECIPROCATE. 

I have heard it suggested that possibly Canada will not 
accept the reciprocity conditions, remove her duty on coal, and 
thus secure the benefit of our free market. I assume, however, 
that the committee has not deliberately done a vain thing and 
provided for reciprocal relations doubtful of realization. It 
is true that Canada now secures a very considerable reyenue 
from coal imported from the United States. This revenue, on 
an importation of 6,851,700 tons, amounted to approximately 
$3,700,000 in 1908, but the powerful influences that would be 
benefited by reciprocity in coal will undoubtedly be able to 
overcome the objections to the less of this revenue. This is 
made more certain by the change which the committee made 
in the tariff, whereby slack is to pay the same rate as lump 
coal, to wit, 67 cents a long ton instead of 15 cents as under 
the present law. This change will so greatly affect certain 
large consumers, notably great railway lines, as to throw the 
strength of all their potent influence in favor of a reciprocity 
arrangement. 

In the administration of the law the Treasury officials col- 
lect the low rate of 15 cents per ton on the estimated amount 
of slack in all shipments. ‘This practice, together with the 
straight slack shipments, if any there be, has the effect of 
greatly lowering the rate of duty, so that the average rate 
of duty collected during the last fiseal year on bituminous coal 
was not 67 cents, but a trifle less than 48 cents per ton. This 
is equivalent to an ad valorem duty of about 16 per cent. The 
Payne bill fixes the duty at 67 cents a ton straight. 

COAL ON FREE LIST. 

In the consideration of a tariff bill from a Republican or 
even from a revenue with incidental protection standpoint, the 
taking of an article from the dutiable list and its transfer to 
the free list is only justified by certain definite considerations, 
and, judged by any of these, the placing of coal on the free 
list under present conditions in the United States and Canada 
is not justifiable. 

‘These considerations are: 

First. That the article does not require protection and that 
the revenue derived from it is not needed. 

The coal industry of certain important portions of the United 
States does need protection, as I shall endeavor to show, and 
the present revenue of nearly a million dollars per annum 
would come in very handy in these days of deficient revenue. 

Second. That the duty results in an increase of the cost of 
the article protected to all or a considerable portion of our 
people without equivalent or corresponding benefits. 

The tariff on coal does not increase the cost to consumers, 
and I think I can show that free coal will not result in reduc- 
ing the price of coal to any considerable portion of our people; 
that whatever benefits there may be in this direction will be 
altogether temporary and affect but a small fraction of our 
population. On the other hand, free coal will result in great 


injury to our industries in a very considerable and growing 
portion of our country and loss of employment and reduction of 
wages to a large number of American workingmen. 

Third. That the placing of the article in question on the free 
list is a necessary and logical corollary to a general and equiva- 
lent reduction of tariff on manufactured products of which it 
is a considerable element of cost. 

That the placing of coal on the free list was not justifiable 
by reason of any change in other schedules is clearly evident 
from an examination of the bill. 

Fourth. That the placing of the article on the free list would 
have the effect of largely increasing the commerce of the coun- 
try through an enlarged export trade in the article. 

I expect to be able to show that free coal will not increase 
our coal exports to any appreciable extent, but, on the contrary, 
will decrease our total coal production. Coal has always been 
on the dutiable list under all kinds of tariff policy, and the duty 
has ranged from $1.75 per ton in the tariff of 1843 to 40 cents 
a ton in the Wilson bill. 


IMPORTS MOSTLY FROM CANADA. 


In the discussion of this question it should be remembered 
that our importation of coal from other parts of the world than 
Canada is a negligible quantity, and that with free coal the 
importations into the United States from all coal countries 
except Canada would continue to be practically infinitesimal. 
In the year 1907 we produced in the United States 352,463,493 
long tons of bituminous coal. We imported 1,689,376 long tons 
of bituminous coal, of which amount 1,297,376 tons, or three- 
fourths, came from Canada. Our entire importation of bitumi- 
nous coal from other countries than Canada in 1907 amounted 
to less than 400,000 tons, or about one-seventh of 1 per cent of 
our consumption. 

By no possibility can importations of bituminous coal into 
the United States other than from Canada be greatly increased 
by free coal. Ordinarily bituminous coal is cheaper at any one 
of our Atlantic or Gulf seaports than in any foreign exporting 
country other than Canada, and therefore whatever importa- 
tions there might be would be trifling, sporadic, incidental, and 
utterly inconsequential m the matter of price fixing. 


IMPORTS AND PRICES. 


We should, once for all, rid ourselves of the idea, if we have 
any such idea, that a duty on coal increases the price of that 
commodity throughout the country in the slightest degree. 
Whatever claim may be made in that regard as to those limited 
regions which might be reached by Canadian coal, no one who 
has any sort of knowledge of the subject will for a moment 
contend that the duty on coal increases the cost of that article 
to American citizens generally by even a fraction of a cent a 
ton. 

Coal, is quite generally distributed throughout our country, 
it is produced in 31 States, and it has never been seriously con- 
tended by anyone who understands the coal situation that there 
is any combination in the bituminous coal trade to maintain 
prices. On the contrary, there is no industry in the country iu 
which competition is so keen. 

It is true that in some interior portions of the country coal is 
quite high, but this is due almost invariably to high transporta- 
tion charges, over which the operators have no control. The 
average price at the mines, according to government reports, is 
always low, running from $1.20 to $1.24 per ton. 

The foreign importation of but little more than one-half of 1 
per cent of our entire consumption can not, in the nature of 
things, have any appreciable effect on the price to the con- 
sumer, nor could free coal, by any possibility, reduce in the 
slightest degree the price of coal over the country at large. 

Australian coal might come to Pacific coast ports in slightly 
increased quantities, but owing to the cheap oil there would not 
have any effect on the price of fuel, as practically all the Aus- 
tralian coal shipped there is for the use of vessels, mostly for- 
eign bottoms. Therefore the whole question of free coal is a 
question of Canadian coal, and free coal could by no possibility 
affect the price of coal at any point that would not be reached 
by Canadian coal. 

Assuming for the moment, for the sake of the argument, that 
free Canadian coal might slightly reduce the price of coal at 
ports and points which Canadian coals could reach under free 
trade, the only territory in the entire Union that, on the basis 
of this argument, could be thus affected by free coal would be 
New England; any such effect as to the Puget Sound country 
and the Rocky Mountain States could only occur at the expense 
of their own coal industries. The inevitable logic of the situa- 
tion is, therefore, that, admitting all that New England may 
claim of benefits to come at the expense of the Virginias and 
Pennsylvania, she stands alone as the only possible beneficiary 
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through cheaper coal, brought about at the sacrifice of the in- 
dust ies of her sister States. Any such reduction, if it occurred, 
would not amount to more than, perhaps, 10 cents a ton at the 
port of Boston. 

Mr. HOWLAND, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

Mr. HOWLAND. I am interested to know just how the 
gentleman arrived at the 10 cents per ton, which he says the 
port of Boston would get it cheaper? 

Mr. MONDELL. Take the duty off of coal and the Nova 
Scotia operator has an adyantage of from 60 to 80 cents a ton, 
comparative economic value considered, and an advantage of 
about 1.25 cents a ton in actual cost per ton. The average profit 
of bituminous coal operators in this country is probably not 
over 15 cents a ton. That is admitted everywhere and by every- 
body. 

Ten cents on an average, and 15 cents as the limit, will drive 
American coal from any market. The Nova Scotia operator 
has, I have shown, a leverage of about 70 cents a ton, duty 
free, on the basis of economic value. He can drop 20, 25, or 
80 cents to-day and restore his rate to-morrow, and the Ameri- 
can operator is out of the market, and if he dares to start 
a cargo for the market, down goes the rate just enough to 
make it a losing venture; and I say that while no Boston pur- 
chaser will get his coal on an average or in the long run any 
cheaper, no American coal will go to the port of Boston under 
free trade, because the leverage in the hands of the Nova 
Scotia operators makes it possible to outbid any man who 
starts a cargo of coal for that port, and of course the Nova 
Scotia operators will use that advantage. 

Mr. SWASBHY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to. 

Mr. SWASEY. I want to inquire if you have taken into 
consideration the fact that transferring the coal trade to the 
Provinces of New Brunswick or Nova Scotia will militate 
against the coastwise traflic of our country, so far as the car- 
rying trade is concerned? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. If you lose 6,000,000 tons of 
coal at the port of Boston, which has come heretofore from 
Hampton Roads, Philadelphia, and New York, you lose 6,000,000 
tons of tonnage for American shipping, which has none too 
much at the present time. 

Mr. SWASEY. Transferring it to foreign bottoms. 

Mr. MONDELL. American coal must all be carried to the 
port of Boston in American bottoms, but coal from Nova 
Scotia can be carried by any tramp that comes along. And 
yet gentlemen who call themselves protectionists favor this 
sort of a proposition. 

BENEFITS, IF ANY, AT EXPENSE OF OTHER STATES. 

I deny that reciprocity in coal would give New England 
cheaper coal on the average or in the long run, but if it should 
reduce the price a few cents per ton, it must be by having 
American products driven from her markets by a foreign prod- 
uct. Is New England prepared to advocate such a policy? Is 
she prepared to profit at the expense of the Virginias and Mon- 
tana, Washington, Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado? 

Shall a protectionist appeal in yain to New England on behalf 
of protection? There she stands, rock ribbed, sound, rich, pros- 
perous, and so she will remain so long, and so long only, as the 
policy of protection shall prevail in the land. Her countless 
mills and factories are splendid monuments to the genius and 
industry of her people, but no less are they monuments to the 
protective policy of the Republican party, 

Does New England desire to have it said of her that her ad- 
herence to the fiscal policy that has made her rich has destroyed 
the spirit of fair play and of deyotion to all the Union which 
made her famous? Is she willing to amass wealth, increase her 
dividends, and enlarge her factories at the expense of the crip- 
pled and shattered industries of her sister States? Do her 
Representatives hope that industries thus maintained and ex- 
panded can long endure when the policy of protection which 
has made her prosperity possible depends for its very existence 
upon the continued faith of the American people that it is 
maintained in a spirit of equity and justice to all sections of our 
common country? 

Outside of New England, with the exceptions I have men- 
tioned, the wildest flight of the imagination can conjure no 
hope of cheaper fuel to any American citizen by free coal. 
Think of it! We are surrendering a million of revenue, 
threatening industries with extinction and American working- 
men with loss of employment, and nowhere in all the vast area 
of the States will there be any appreciable reduction in the 
price of coal to the consumer. Then, tell me why anyone any- 
where should favor this proposition. I will tell you why some 
favor it. 


WHY SOME FAVOR IT. 


Certain great interests favor this reciprocity arrangement 
because it would mean an additional profit of millions of dollars 
to them. They are the great coal operators of western Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, who now enjoy a monopoly of the Ontario 
markets. 

None of these gentlemen took the trouble to appear before the 
Committee on Ways and Means. They did, however, file a 
number of letters and statements, rather brief and to the point, 
and to the effect that they supplied the Canadian market from 
Montreal to Winnipeg; that they shipped annually nearly 
7,000,000 tons of American coal into that market, and that they 
desired to have the committee so arrange matters as to relieve 
them of the necessity of paying the Canadian duty of 53 cents 
a ton on their shipments. 

These gentlemen made no claim of a desire to furnish cheaper 
coal to any American citizen. They simply expressed the 
desire to pocket the three and a half million dollars they an- 
nually pay the Canadian government as duty. 

They did make some claim of a possible increase of markets 
in Canada through reciprocity arrangements, but in the main 
their plea was for a better price for their coal, which would be 
obtained by relieving them of the payment of the Canadian duty. 

Any considerable increase in the Canadian market is im- 
possible. Last year these operators furnished not only prac- 
tically all the coal from Montreal to Winnipeg, but they sup- 
plied 1,435,940 tons to Quebec, or over 41 per cent of the entire 
consumption, Assuming that under free-trade relations they 
may be able to drive the Canadian operators entirely from the 
Quebec market, which is impossible, it would only add 2,000,- 
000 tons to our trade, and this is the limit of the possibility of 
increased trade which could be secured at the expense of the 
probable loss of the Boston trade of 6,000,000 tons annually, 
and the trade in the Northwestern and coast States of at least 
four or five million tons. 

Assuming, for the sake of the argument, that these American 
exporters would sell coal cheaper in Canada under free-trade 
conditions, which is a rather violent assumption, the effect 
would simply be to stimulate the Canadian manufacturers in 
their competition with American manufacturers. From that 
view point this is a proposition to give cheaper American coal to 
five or six thousand Canadian manufacturing establishments to 
aid them in their competition against New England’s manu- 
facturing establishments, while risking the loss of the coal trade 
of the 35,000 manufacturing institutions in New England. 

If these operators of Pennsylvania and Ohio could secure 
these additional millions in revenue without loss to other 
American industries, I should certainly interpose no objection, 
but unfortunately this arrangement, which would be so pleasing 
to them, would result in the closing down of mines in Wash- 
ington and a vast reduction of output and wages in Montana 
and Wyoming. While they would be reaping a largely in- 
creased profit, western operators would be put out of business 
by Canadian competition, and the operators of Virginia would 
be engaged in a desperate struggle to maintain their New 


England markets. 
ONTARIO’S MARKETS SECURE. 


The markets of all Canada in that vast sweep of territory 
from Montreal to Winnipeg are now as safely American coal 
territory as any part of the States. The 1,100 miles from Nova 
Scotia to Montreal, as against less than half that distance from 
the Pennsylvania coal fields, and the distance of 750 miles from 
the Lethbridge fields by rail to Winnipeg, as against 425 miles 
from Port Arthur to Winnipeg, in addition to the cheap water 
haul from the Lake coal ports, assures the supremacy of the 
American coal trade between those two points. All of the 
intervening territory, including the rich, populous, and growing 
regions of lower Ontario are as secure to the American coal 
operators without any change of tariff as is any portion of the 
States. 

And yet it is the proposition to give some of the operators of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania a bounty of the amount of the Canadian 
duty they now pay that is largely responsible for the reciprocity 
provision in this bill. 

Gentlemen of Pennsylvania and Ohio, you have long stood 
for a protective tariff, generally consistently. All of your in- 
dustries have been amply protected, and by reason of that 
protection have flourished marvelously. The men from the 
States west of you who have had but little direct benefit from 
protection have stood by you nobly in the protection of your 
iron, your wool, your glass, your crockery, and other industries. 
I can not believe you have reached a point where you are will- 
ing, not in the interest of any considerable increase of employ- 
ment for your people, not in the interest of a cheaper article 
for the use of your people, but for the purpose of giving an ab- 
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normal profit to a few of your citizens, to smite the industries 
and to throw out of employment the citizens of sister States 
which have stood by you in upholding the policy which has en- 
abled you to develop your marvelous resources to a vast extent 
and with wonderful profit. 

WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES. 

Having discussed the basis of the demand for free trade in 
coal with Canada, let me take up the question of the effect of 
suck a programme on the region which will be materially and 
disastrously affected. If New England secures cheaper coal 
through this arrangement, it can only be done by throwing 
American miners out of employment or reducing their wages. 
The present price of coal at Boston is fixed, not by the duty, 
not by the competition of foreign coals, but by the keen competi- 
tion of American coals. It costs all the way from $2 to $2.50 
a ton to transport Virginia and Pennsylvania bituminous coal 
to Boston. Add to that the low price of $1.25 a ton at the mines 
and you have a rock bottom cost of from $3.25 to $3.75, which 
represents about what Boston pays for her coal, Any reduction 
below these figures means the loss of business to the American 
mines or a reduction of the wages paid American labor. 

The Nova Scotia operator has the best of the situation in the 
Boston market, by reason of a freight rate from $1 to $1.25 per 
ton less than that paid by his American competitor. Assuming 
that some of his coal is not as good as the best Anierican coal 
and that it has an average economic value of 50 cents a ton less 
that American coal, the Nova Scotia operator still has an 
advantage in the Boston market of from 50 to 75 cents a ton. 
As the average duty as collected is not 67 cents, but about 50 
cents, the Nova Scotia operator has an even break or better 
under the present tariff. 

As the prices which I have quoted on American coal leayes 
practically no margin to the operator, or at the most only 10 
or 15 cents a ton, the Canadian need only reduce his coal by 
that amount in order to drive the American out of the market, 
The only alternative is a reduction of wages. 

In the hearings before the committee, Mr. McCullough, of 
Philadelphia, an operator in the Boston trade, in answer to a 
question from Mr. Fonbxkx as to whether the American op- 
erators would, under these circumstances, surrender the New 
England field, said: 

We would not give up without considerable of a struggle—we are 
paying enormously high wages. Wages would be the first thing to 
suffer, because we would have to insist on lower prices. We would 
way to the laboring people that they would have to work for less money. 

fr. Forpxey. Labor would be the first to receive the reduction? 

Mr. You must not figure that capital must have 
nothing, because capital is getting very little now. It is down to 
almost nothing. 

Does New England insist on jeopardizing the industries, and 
the wages of the miners, of other States in the elusive hope that 
she may get coal for 10 or 15 cents less a ton than at present? 

THE WESTERN FIELD. 

Turning now from the situation east of the Great Lakes, let 
us see what reciprocity in coal would do to the labor and indus- 
tries of the Rocky Mountain and northern coast States, 

In this region the advantage is all with the Canadian pro- 
ducer. He has on an average a better coal which he mines at 
a lower cost per ton than his neighbor on the American side of 
the line. His haul is shorter and his freight rate lower to im- 
portant American markets than those of his American com- 
petitor, and in the face of the present tariff he is securing more 
and more of the western market. This fact is graphically shown 
by the following statement of importations of duty-paid coal 
from Lethbridge and Crows Nest Pass, in Canada, into the col- 
lection district of Montana and Idaho, which includes eastern 
Washington: 
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These figures show that the importation has almost doubled 
in the past year, and has been steadily growing for years past. 
THE CANADIAN MINES. 

The principal Canadian mines in this region are in two groups. 
First, the mines in the southern part of Vanconver Island, ad- 
jacent to Puget Sound; second, the Crows Nest Pass, and the 
Lethbridge fields in British Columbia and Alberta, directly north 
of the western extremity of Montana. 

Coming in direct competition with these Canadian fields are 
the fields of western Washington and Oregon, competing with 
the Vancouver and Crows Nest Pass coal, and the fields of 
Montana and Wyoming, and to a lesser extent those of Utah, in 
direct competition with the coal of Crows Nest Pass and Leth- 
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Looking first to the western field, we find the State of Wash- 
ington with an output of 3,680,532 in 1907 and with an industry 
employing 5,945 men in competition with the coal from Van- 
couver, which is laid down with a freight rate of only 75 cents 
a ton to Puget Sound points, a rate as low or lower than the 
lowest from any of the Washington mines to the same points. 

Coal from the Crows Nest Pass field reaches Spokane, in 
eastern Washington, at a rate of $2.25 per ton, while the freight 
rate from Roslyn, in Washington, to Spokane is $2.50 per ton, 
and from the fields west of the Cascades $3 per ton. 

Mr. F. A. Hill, of Seattle, Wash., a civil engineer, and per- 
haps the best posted man on conditions in the western fields, 
in a statement filed with the Ways and Means Committee, 
estimates the cost of mining coal in British Columbia at from 
$1.40 to $1.80 per ton, in Alberta at from $1.10 to $1.30 per ton, 
and the cost in Washington from $2 to $2.30 per ton, 

From a careful analysis of the detailed statement of wages 
and other cost which Mr. Hill presented, and which I have 
compared with information secured from the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, I believe Mr. Hill’s figures are approxi- 
mately correct, and they show that, taking into consideration 
the cost of mining and of transportation, the Vancouver coal 
can be laid down at Puget Sound points at from 50 to 80 cents 
per ton less than Washington coal. In fact, there is that ad- 
vantage to the Canadian operator in the cost of production 
alone, in addition to an advantage in transportation rates to 
certain points. 

When the Washington operator leaves Puget Sound for his 
own Pacific coast ports and those of Oregon and California he 
finds another handicap, for the Canadian shipper from Van- 
couver can utilize every tramp steamer that comes his way, 
while the Washington operator, compelled under our navigation 
laws to ship only in American bottoms, must pay a much higher 
freight rate. 

EASTERN WASHINGTON. 

The Washington operator lays down his coal at Spokane, in 
his own State, at a cost, for mining and transportation, of from 
$4.50 to $5 per ton, as against a cost of from $3.75 to $4.05 for 
the Canadian operator from Crows Nest Pass or Lethbridge, a 
difference in favor of the Canadian operator of from 75 to 95 
eents a ton. As the tariff is only 67 cents a ton, and, owing to 
the reduction for slack, averages still less, it is clear that the 
Washington operator has the hardest kind of a struggle to 
maintain himself at the present time in his own State. The 
Canadian already largely monopolizes the Spokane field, and 
there can be no question but that under free trade with Canada 
the smaller mines in Washington would be compelled to close, 
as would probably all of the mines owned by independent opera- 
tors unless the miners would agree to accept a radical reduction 
in pay. Surely the Republican party does not want to be 
responsible for bringing about such a calamitous condition. 

Both Oregon and Washington have considerable coal areas 
yet undeveloped; but under the policy which is proposed this 
development would be impossible, and in a short time the people 
of the State and surrounding territory would be entirely at the 
mercy of Canadian operators. 

THE LOGIC OF RECIPROCITY. 


Let us now consider for a moment the situation in that great 
stretch of territory extending from the Rocky Mountains to 
Lake Superior, and first I want to talk for a moment with my 
friends from Minnesota and the Dakotas, who, without having 
carefully considered the situation, may imagine that free trade 
in coal with Canada would give them cheaper cou... If this 
curious error had any foundation in fact, it might not be out 
of the way to suggest that if reciprocity is a good thing, it 
ought to be extended somewhat, and should apply to wheat and 
barley, and other agricultural products, on which, under this 
bill, they enjoy much higher protection, on an ad valorem basis, 
than the duty on coal, while I understand that they are ex- 
pecting to ask still more. 

If they need it, I hope they will get it; but while they are 
getting it, it occurs to me that as protectionists they ought to 
be consistent. We use much more flour in the Rocky Mountain 
country than we produce, and most of it comes from Dakota 
and Minnesota wheat. Canada is a great wheat country. Why 
not give us the benefit of reciprocal relations in wheat, barley, 
and other farm products if reciprocity is a good and desirable 
thing? 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 7 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not true that the manufacturer now can 
obtain free wheat from Canada? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I do not know about the manufec- 
turer, but I know that the gentleman stands for a duty on 
wheat, and I stand with him, 
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Mr. GRONNA. I am glad of that. 

Mr. MONDELL. The fact is that if our brethren of Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas should forget to be consistent as protec- 
tionists and seek only their own selfish interests, they should 
still stand unitedly against this reciprocity arrangement, because 
by no possibility can it be helpful to them in reducing the price 
of coal in their States by a single penny, while in the long run 
it would lead to their complete undoing. 

I have already called attention to the fact that no Nova 
Scotia coal can get far west of Montreal. Neither can coal 
from the Canadian Rockies reach the Dakotas, much less Min- 
nesota, with a freight haul of less than from 600 to 1,000 miles, 
while a haul of from 300 to 400 miles would carry coal from the 
northern Wyoming and southern Montana fields into any part 
of the Dakotas and to the Minnesota line. 

At present these States obtain their coal from Iowa and 
Illinois, and from Ohio and Pennsylvania through the Lake 
ports. Free coal can not make any of this coal cheaper. Its 
price is fixed by the cost of production and keenest competition. 
Free coal can by no possibility change the situation. ; 

As these Northwestern States develop and increase in popula- 
tion, as railroads are extended through the Montana and Wyom- 
ing fields, their additional coal supply must come from these 
States. It is to their interest to see to it that the coal indus- 
tries of these States are developed, so that as the increase in 
demand comes we shall not have the coal famines of a few 
years since. The coal fields of these States can not be properly 
and adequately developed if a large portion of their natural 
market along the Canadian border, in Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington, is to be given over to the Canadian coal producer. 

DEVELOP HOME INDUSTRIES. 


North Dakota has within her borders one of the most exten- 
sive fields of lignite coal in the world. While much of this coal 
is of too low grade to stand shipment long distances, much of 
it will eventually be mined profitably. No coal produces better 
results in a gas-producer engine, and manufactured into briquets 
it makes an ideal fuel. The supply of this coal is inexhausti- 
ble, and surely North Dakota will not fail to demand proper 
protection for this most magnificent mineral resource while 
she is insisting upon protection for her agricultural resources. 

THE WYOMING AND MONTANA SITUATION. 


In 1907 Montana produced 2,016,857 tons of coal, most of 
which was consumed within the State and in North Dakota. 
In the same year Wyoming produced 6,252,990 tons of coal, of 
which amount nearly half was shipped to Montana, Idaho, and 
‘Washington, where it came into competition with Canadian 
coal, the remainder being consumed in the State and in Ne- 
braska and South Dakota. 

The coal operators of these two States, like those of Wash- 
ington, have a constant struggle to maintain their markets at 
all points within 200 to 300 miles of the Canadian border, and 
with the removal of the duty they would lose practically all of 
their markets within that distance of the international boundary 
in eastern Washington, northern Idaho, and Montana. 

The cause for this is not far to seek. The Crows Nest Pass 
and the Lethbridge fields in Canada lie within from 50 to 100 
miles of the international boundary. The great distributing 
and consuming centers for coal in that region are Spokane, 
Butte, Helena, and Great Falls. The freight rate, as I have 
before stated, from the Crows Nest Pass field to Spokane is 
$2.25 per ton, from the Alberta field a little higher, while the 
rate from the Wyoming fields is nearly $2 a ton higher, and yet 
our people haye been endeavoring to do some business in that 
territory. 

Against a rate on Lethbridge coal of $2.50 to Great Falls, 
Mont., the Wyoming coal must pay a rate that is generally pro- 
hibitive, and no American coal, except that mined in the imme- 
diate vicinity, can compete with the Canadian product, duty 
paid. 

In the great markets of Butte and Anaconda, in Montana, 
some of the Montana and Wyoming lignite coals have a slight 
advantage in freight rates over the Canadian coal, but the coal 
from Kemmener and Rock Springs, Wyo., which is the only 
American coal that can compete at all successfully with the 
Canadian coal in these markets, on the basis of quality, pays a 
freight rate of $4 per ton as against $3 to $3.75 for Canadian 


coal. 

Along the line of the Great Northern Railway for 500 miles, 
in Montana and Idaho, the Canadian coal has all the best of it, 
and, duty paid, monopolizes the market almost as completely as 
American coal monopolizes the market in Ontario. 

DIFFERENCE IN WAGES. 

In the States of Montana and Wyoming are paid the highest 
wages received by coal miners anywhere in the United States. 
All operations in and around the mines are on an eight-hour 
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basis, while in Canada the outside wage scale is based on a 
ten-hour day. 

The following is a statement, compiled for me by the Bureau 
of Labor, giving a comparison of the wages in and about coal 
mines in western Canada and in Montana in 1907. This table 
shows that the rate of wages in Montana is from 25 to 40 per 
cent above that of Canada: 

For example outside teamsters receive 374 cents an hour in 
Montana and 26 cents an hour in Canada. A box-car shoveler 
receives $3 for eight hours work in Wyoming and Montana 
while in Canada the same class of labor receives $2.62} for a 
ten-hour day. 

Inside drivers in Montana receive $3.60 and in Canada $2.75 
for eight hours work. Rope riders receive $3.40 a day in Mon- 
tana and $2.75 in Canada. The difference in the pay of miners 
is quite as great, if not greater. 

From a comparison of these wage scales it is very evident 
that coal mined by men receiving these American wage rates 
can not compete, without protection, with the coal mined on the 
Canadian scale. And when we take into consideration the fact 
that the Canadian operator has as low, and in many instances 
a much lower freight rate to common markets it is very evi- 
dent that without protection the American operator must go 
out of business. 

There is another feature of the situation which warrants the 
retention of a duty against Canadian coal in this field, and that 
is the fact that some of the Canadian coal, notably the Crows 
Nest Pass coal, is of such a quality that it would readily com- 
mand a higher price than much of the American coal in open 
competition. American consumers would pay just as much for 
Canadian coal as they do to-day if the duty was removed; 
there would be no necessity compelling a reduction of the price. 
In this respect the Canadian operators in the western field 
would be in exactly the same position as the American opera- 
tors in the Ontario fields. The operators would pocket the 
amount of the duty, the people would pay the same price for 
their coal. 

THE LESSON OF EXPERIENCE. 

Mr. SLEMP. I would like the gentleman to state the effect 
of the Wilson tariff bill on the production in Washington and 
Montana. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do that, because it illus- 
trates just what would happen in Boston when the leverage is 
given the foreign operator. 

Under the McKinley bill there was a duty on coal of 75 cents 
a ton, which under the Wilson bill was reduced to 40 cents. It 
was, of course, better than no duty at all, but it was not high 
enough to afford adequate protection, the result being that the 
Canadian operators temporarily reduced their price just enough 
to secure the market, and then gradually raised it to a point as 
high or higher than it had been before. Any attempt on the 
part of the American operators to regain the market was met 
by a temporary reduction, until the American operators, realiz- 
ing that the Canadian operators had the leverage and could 
and would use it to put them out of business, made no further 
attempt to secure the markets they had lost until after the 
passage of the Dingley bill. 


THE NATION'S COAL LANDS. 


It seems never to have occurrred to the Ways and Means 
Committee that while they were laying plans to expose our 
northwestern frontier to Canadian competition in coal, a coordi- 
nate branch of the Government, to wit, the Interior Depart- 
ment, was making a reclassification of the Government’s coal 
lands in the Northwest, with a view of securing an increased 
price for them. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If the gentleman will permit, I 
call the gentleman's attention to the fact that in Colorado they 
have increased the price of a very large tract from $10 to $50 
an acre. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is true, and they have increased sume 
in the State of Utah as high as from $20 to $90. 

The Federal Government owns at least 20,000,000 acres of 
land in Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho, containing coal of good 
quality, and at least as much more containing coal of lower 
grades, the value of all of which will be directly and seriously 
affected by free Canadian coal; and, curiously enough, the ex- 
ecutive departments are endeavoring to boost the price on these 
lands, while a portion of the legislative branch propose to make 
them practically worthless by Canadian competition with their 
products. 

Then, there are the great Alaska coal fields, which seem to 
haye been entirely lost sight of in this connection. These 
American fields, covering vast areas, practically all still owned 
by the Government, contain the only large bodies of coal in 
American territory on the Pacific fit for naval purposes. These 
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Alaska coal fields are over a thousand miles farther from our 
Pacifie-coast ports than are the Canadian Vancouver coals. 
They are farther from tidewater and much more difficult of 
access; wages are much higher than in the Vancouver field. 
The coal must be transported in American bottoms at a higher 
cost. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman allow 
me an interruption? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Before you leave the coal 
of Alaska, I wish to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that British Columbia already, under the present law, is send- 
ing coal into Alaska. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is a national shame that we imported last 
year 67,000 tons of coal into Alaska, and if the duty is removed 
our great fields there will not be developed. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. PARSONS. Before the gentleman leaves the matter of 
the Alaskan coal, will he inform us if there are any figures that 
show the cost of mining the coal in Alaska? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is himself somewhat fa- 
miliar with that situation, and he knows that so far they have 
not been able, owing to conditions with which he is acquainted, 
to mine any considerable quantity of coal. But we know that 
wages there now are higher than in the State of Washington, 
much higher than Vancouver. And after the expenditure of 
millions of money to build the railroads to the mines, and it 
will cost many millions (there is no railroad to any of the 
mines yet), and after the expenditure of at least half a mil- 
lion of dollars to open any one of the mines, the probability 
is that the wage rate will be higher than the wage rate of 
Washington. But they do have a coal that probably can ulti- 
mately be mined at about the cost of mining coal in the State 
of Washington. 

Mr. PARSONS. Have any of those people interested in coal 
lands in Alaska been before the Ways and Means Committee 
against this proposition? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think not. In correspondence with one of 
them, he expressed surprise that it was necessary for any Amer- 
ican citizen to appear before a Republican Ways and Means 
Committee in favor of the retention of duty on an article on 
which duty had been maintained from the foundation of the 
Government under free trade, tariff for revenue only, and tariff 
for protection alike; an article on which our friends, the Demo- 
erats, had a duty very nearly as high, or practically as high in 
its operation, as the present duty. He said that it was not 
possible that a Ways and Means Committee composed of Re- 
publicans would think of lowering the duty on such an article 
when it would mean the destruction of American industry. It 
would drive the American producer out of the market. It would 
not give anybody cheaper coal, and it will take from an already 
depleted Treasury an income of $1,000,000 a year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a statement? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. In reply to the question 
asked by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Parsons], I de- 
sire to say that the Delegate from Alaska stated only a few 
days ago that the free coal would be one of the greatest handi- 
eaps to the coal fields of Alaska that had ever happened. He 
looked upon it as a calamity. 

Mr. MONDELL. They never will develop them under free 
coal. They can not develop them because, I am told, it will 
cost at least $3,000,000 to build the first railroad and $500,000 
to put in the first coal plant on any considerable scale, and then 
there is the transportation of 1,000 miles in an American bottom 
before they can reach a point reached by the Canadians on a 
haul of 100 miles. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Will the gentleman stand for a tariff 
higher than the duty on American goods from this country and 
the Canadian? 

Mr. MONDELL. I stand for a tariff that will enable the 
American miner working at American wages to produce coal 
and supply it to American citizens engaged in American indus- 
tries. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Irrespective of any difficulties of mining? 

Mr. MONDELL. There are no such natural difficulties as 
will raise the price of coal to an exorbitant price or where the 
American does not generally buy it cheaper than any man on 
earth. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. That is what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. MONDELL. If there were conditions where over a con- 
siderable territory this would work great hardships to American 
citizeus, it ought to be seriously considered; but the gentleman’s 
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constituents can not, I think he knows, ever obtain coal by a 
thousandth part of a mill on a million tons cheaper by free coal, 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I merely inquired for information. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is utterly impossible to increase competi- 
tion in coal in your territory by free coal, because the coal from 
Canada can not get westward of Montreal. Now we supply over 
41 per cent of the coal which goes as far east as Quebec. No coal 
from Canadian mines west of you can reach your territory at 
a price which people can afford to pay. So that it is Just a 
question whether this Republican Congress will deliberately 
take a million dollars per annum from the Treasury for no pur- 
pose other than to give a lot of exporters down here in the 
Lake region an abnormal profit on their shipments into a mar- 
ket which they now absolutely control. That is the milk in the 
cocoanut; that is the African in this wood pile, in my opinion. 

It is of the utmost importance to the country that these 
Alaska fields be developed. Without them an American fleet 
in the Pacific might be seriously handicapped. 

How can we hope to have these fields developed, how can the 
capital be obtained for their development, for railroads to 
bring the coal to tide water, if, in addition to all the other seri- 
ous handicaps from which they suffer, they must compete with 
the shorter haul, lower freight rates, and lower wages of the 
Vancouver field? 

The Government owns most of the coal. The navy needs it. 
Shall we leave the brave men attempting to develop American 
industries under these adverse conditions at the mercy of such 
competition unprotected, and still proclaim ourselves the adyo- 
cates of protection to American industries? 


THE INDUSTRIES AFFECTED. 


Last year the States of Washington and Montana mined ap- 
proximately 5,750,000 tons of coal. Add to this 3,250,000 tons 
as the estimated proportion of the Wyoming coal that went 
north, and we have 9,000,000 tons of annual coal production, 
giving employment directly to 20,000 to 25,000 men, besides many 
more indirectly, threatened most seriously. And all in order 
that some operators in Ohio and Pennsylvania, who are already 
making good profits, may make better profits, and in order that 
a few people in New England may indulge their fancy for what 
they are pleased to call “free raw materials.” 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Before the gentleman goes 
from that, will he make quite clear one proposition? What 
mine or what mines is it that now furnish Boston and vicinity? 

Mr. MONDELL. Boston handles 6,000,000 tons of coal an- 
nually, approximately. Of that 6,000,000, a little over half a 
million is imported from Nova Scotia, or one-twelfth of the 
entire supply. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. At this time? 

Mr. MONDELL. Now. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Then, with free coal, your po- 
sition is that Nova Scotia would furnish Massachusetts or a 
large portion of Massachusetts? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not all of Massachusetts; but Boston. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Boston, then, we will say. 
What American mines would suffer that loss? . 

Mr. MONDELL. The West Virginia mines and the eastern 
Pennsylvania mines now supply that coal. 

Mr. McGUIRBE of Oklahoma. In what way would the loss be 
compensated to those mines? 

Mr. MONDELL. It would not be compensated. The gentle- 
man from western Pennsylvania who will gain more or less by 
this provision did attempt to get the gentlemen of eastern Penn- 
Sylvania to believe that, in some mysterious and curious way, 
they would be partly compensated ; but that is utterly impossible, 
because, as I said a moment ago, if we go clear to Quebec and 
supply all the markets of Quebec, we will only have an addi- 
tional market of 2,000,000 tons per annum. 


INDUSTRIES OF OTHER STATES AFFECTED. 


While the operators of the Northwest, like those of Virginia, 
would not give up their markets to Canada without a struggle, 
yet they realize that eventually, under free trade, Canada 
would secure more and more of their northern markets. Natu- 
rally, under these circumstances, they would look for markets in 
other directions. and particularly to the South and East, and 
endeavor to secure more of those now controlled by the coal 
operators of Colorado, Kansas, Iowa, and Missouri. The coun- 
try is all downhill from the Rocky Mountains to the Missouri, 
and the railroads can haul cheaply mighty trains of coal. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. What market besides that of 
the extreme East, in the neighborhood of Boston, and the mar- 
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ket supplied by the Washington mines would be affected by free 
coal? 

Mr. MONDELL. Free coal is a Canadian question, If we 
had free coal, no other markets than those within a reaching 
distance of Canada, except possibly in a limited degree San 
Francisco, would be affected, because coal is always cheaper in 
all our other Atlantic ports and the Gulf ports than in foreign 
ports of export. It is cheaper at Mobile than at Cardiff, as 
cheap at New Orleans as at any British port except Hull, where 
an inferior coal sells for a few cents a ton cheaper; but add the 
lowest conceivable ocean rate and coal is still cheaper under any 
normal conditions at any of our great Atlantic and Gulf ports 
than it can be sold from abroad. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Would free coal affect any 
of the mines except Wyoming, Colorado, and Montana? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have been trying to explain that Canada 
would get all of the markets for 300 miles south of the inter- 
national boundary, and that we would lose a large portion of 
the market now supplied by the mines of Washington, Montana, 
and Wyoming in the States of Washington, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I thought the gentleman said 
that no part of North Dakota would be affected by free Cana- 
dian coal. 

Mr. MONDELL. I said “no part of North Dakota.” Ihave 
not said anything different. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Then, if Canadian coal 
should reach that market, it would not affect the price. 

Mr. MONDELL. Did I say that it would reach North Da- 
kota? I did not intend to. No Canadian coal can reach North 
Dakota; the haul is too long. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
Dakota.” 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not mean to say so. I thank the 
gentleman for correcting me if I did. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Within a line, say, of 300 
miles south of the Canadian line and west of the North Dakota 
line, I understand the coal market would be affected by free 
coal? 

Mr. MONDELL. We would undoubtedly lose much of that 
market and the people in that district would not, in the long 
run, get any cheaper coal. The Canadian would have a leverage 
of 67 cents a ton above what he now has, and he would use that 
to drive us from the market. He could probably drive Ameri- 
can coal from the market by a temporary reduction of not to 
exceed 20 cents a ton, and then he could keep American coal 
from the market by being able to drop the price, without getting 
below the profit line, whenever we attempted to regain it. 

I am informed that the Great Northern Railroad—Mr. James 
Hill's road—owns the two lines of railroad running to the Leth- 
bridge and Crows Nest coal fields. I am also informed that the 
same interests own the Crows Nest Pass mines, and I estimate 
that free coal means at least an additional value of $15,000,000 
to the railroad and Crows Nest Pass mines. 

I am informed, on what I consider reliable authority, that the 
Crows Nest Pass mines made a profit last year of 40 cents per 
ton on their entire output. If they could do this and pay our 
duty, what a bonanza they would have with free trade and the 
control of our markets in that region. 

I imagine that the stock of Mr. Hill’s two railroads and of 
his great coal fields will immediately soar when there is any 
assurance that this bill, with its present reciprocity provision, 
shall become a law. 

Now, in conclusion, I want to say—— 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. If the gentleman will par- 
don me, I was unable to see how the American miner would be 
injured, providing the price of American coal is not reduced. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the market is taken away, so that he has 
no coal to mine, and loses his occupation, is not that a loss 
to the miner? If the owner of the mine loses the market, he 
has to close his mine. It can not be denied that is a loss. I say 
again, that with the present duty of 67 cents a ton the Canadian 
operator now has the market within 100 miles of the line. 
We do not get there at all. If you take off the duty, the Cana- 
dian comes down at least 200 miles farther, takes from us our 
market for several millions of tons, and he gets it, not by giv- 
ing coal cheaper continuously, but by temporarily reducing 
the price, and holds it by virtue of the fact that his labor cost 
is less than ours, and so he has a margin of profit which he 
can work on whenever necessary to keep the American oper- 
ator out. 

Western operators can not hope to secure enlarged markets 
by a lowering of the price. The price is already as low in that 
region as is consistent with any kind of a fair profit, but per- 
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sistent drumming, the natural inclination of the consumer to 
try a new article, real or fancied superiority of the product for 
certain purposes, would inevitably secure some of the markets 
now in possession of the Kansas, the Colorado, the Iowa, and 
the Missouri operators, and they would then realize the folly of 
surrendering American markets to foreign producers, 


WHAT IS INVOLVED. 


Mr. Chairman, more is involved in this question, much more, 
than the granting of the selfish demand of a little handful of 
manufacturers in New Engiand, already grown rich under pro- 
tection, for an opportunity to attempt to sweat a few dollars 
out of American coal producers, serious and sorrowful as that 
spectacle is. There is more involved than the adding of millions 
to the profits of a few American exporters of coal and of a 
great railway magnate who is said to own much of the Crows 
Nest Pass field in Canada. 

The real question involved is whether the Republican party 
shall deliberately, and with malice aforethought, urge a rec- 
iprocity arrangement, which Canada has not sought, with the 
full knowledge that such action will seriously cripple one of the 
leading industries of three or four of the States of the Union. 

This is, so far as I can recollect, the first time that the Re- 
publican party has seriously considered ignoring the reasonable 
claims of large sections of the country. And for what purpose? 
Not to make a necessary article cheaper to the great body of 
the American people. No one outside of a lunatic asylum or an 
institution for the feeble-minded would seriously claim that the 
proposed legislation would have any such effect. Neither is it 
for the purpose of increasing the trade and commerce of the 
country; but, if we judge from the evidence presented at the 
hearings on the plea of certain Pennsylvania operators for a 
free Canadian field and that the Grand Trunk and Canadian 
Pacific railways ought not to be compelled to pay a Canadian 
duty on American coal, which they must have; and then there 
were the two gentlemen of Maine and Boston, who, having grown 
rich in the pulp and paper business under liberal protection, 
informed the committee of their desire to grow richer by depriy- 
ing others of protection. 

We heard nothing about Canadian reciprocity in coal in the 
West in years past; but that was before certain American lines 
of railway were built into Canadian coal fields and certain 
great railway interests came to control Canadian coal mines, 


THE COMMITTEE’S EARNEST EFFORTS. 


Mr. Chairman, as I said at the beginning of my remarks, I 
appreciate the faithful labors of the committee that framed this 
bill. The members of that committee, particularly the chair- 
man, are well versed in tariff matters, and they did their utmost 
to bring out a bill that would deal fairly with all sections. But 
the tariff is a big subject. This is a big country. It is not pos- 
sible that the members of the committee could understand the 
conditions in all parts of the country. In this matter of reci- 
procity in coal they have been, in my opinion, grievously mis- 
led by very plausible arguments with regard to the situation in 
our portion of the country and lack of full knowledge or oppor- 
tunity to know or learn of the situation elsewhere. 

I have endeavored to state the situation fairly—without exag- 
geration, without bias. I believe had the committee known the 
situation as I have endeavored to outline it, they would not have 
considered a reciprocity arrangement for a moment. Now that 
I have presented the question, I hope that the committee will 
study it thoroughly; that they will see that the House has an 
opportunity to vote upon it—or, what would be better still, pre- 
sent a committee amendment restoring the present duty on coal. 
Such an amendment ought to command a unanimous vote from 
Republicans, because in line with Republican doctrine and prac- 
tice; from Democrats, because it is a revenue measure which 
does not impose any burden on the American people and is in 
line with their action in the Wilson bill. 

The American coal miner constitutes a hardy, industrious, 
patriotic class of our citizens. He receives much better wages on 
the average than is paid to those engaged in the same indus- 
try elsewhere, but his wage while high, compared with that of 
other countries and higher than that of Canada, is none too 
high, and it should be our aim to establish conditions that will 
make it possible to increase rather than decrease the wages he 
receives. 

His labor is hard and wearing on both mind and body, He 
goes to his labors every day in his life confronted with greater 
danger of loss of life or injury than confronts the average sol- 
dier in time of war. He says “Good-by” to his wife and 
babies every morning, realizing that death in a horrible form 
may claim him before the day is done. He produces an article 
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that is absolutely necessary to modern life. Surely, such a 
man is entitled to every consideration. The Republican party, 
that has always stood for protection to American labor, can not 
afford to take any action which, by any possibility, can jeopard- 
5 either the wage rate or the employment of the American 
miner. 

Some have claimed that coal should go on the free list be- 
cause it is a raw material. Can that article be called a raw 
material 80 or 90 per cent of the value of which represents human 
toil? Can an article be properly classed as a raw material the 
production of which exacts annually a toll of thousands of 
human lives, and which annually makes thousands of cripples 
in spite of our most earnest efforts to protect the lives and limbs 
of those engaged in the industry? Can that article be called a 
raw material the production of which compels men to face 
death in its most awful forms and yearly increases by thou- 
sands the widows and orphans in the land? 

It is a finished product, the finished product of arduous toil, 
privation, and suffering, and it is our duty to so legislate as to 
afford the greatest possible protection in every way to those en- 
gaged in its production. This can be best accomplished in this 
legislation by retaining the present duty. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. PUJO. Mr. Chairman, I realize that the membership of 
this House must be tired of the debate which has engaged their 
attention for so many days, and were it not that the interests 
of the people of the district that I have the honor to represent, 
and the interests of the people of the State that I in part repre- 
sent, are so vitally affected, I would content myself with voting 
my convictions without giving expression to my views. 

In the time allotted to me I hope to direct your attention to 
two or three features of the bill under discussion, so far as 
they primarily affect certain industries of my district, and, 
secondarily, similar interests throughout the country. 

In a spirit of fairness to the membership of this House, and 
in order that my position may be thoroughly understood, I want 
to say in advance that I am not a free trader. And I want to 
say further that I believe that a tariff should be levied upon 
imports which will not only produce a revenue sufficient to de- 
fray the expenses of the Government and provide means for 
its proper internal development, but also, that due regard 
should be paid to the equities of citizens of the United 
States. 

I am not unmindful of the strength of the argument that it is 
the duty of a Representative of the people to legislate in favor 
of the consumer and not in favor of the producer. Yet when 
the touchstone of common sense is applied to this proposition, 
it leads to a conclusion diametrically opposed to the soundness 
and logie of such a position and would, in the very nature of 
things, destroy the object sought to be accomplished. 

It must be borne in mind that if conditions are made so 
onerous that a commodity or necessity of life can only be pro- 
duced at a loss its production will cease and the consumer will 
not have it to consume. 

Mr. Chairman, many have addressed this House in advocacy 
of free lumber. Some have advocated the justice of the present 
duty, the duty carried in the bill under consideration, but I 
am in favor of the rates fixed in the Dingley bill. A year or so 
ago I received a communication from the Chamber of Commerce 
of Saginaw, I think, requesting me to stand for free lumber. I 
haye not the communication before me, neither have I my 
answer thereto. But according to my recollection my reply was, 
that when our Southland was denuded of lumber, as in Michi- 
gan and other Northern and Northwestern States, I might con- 
sider the argument for placing lumber upon the free list. 

Such is my attitude to-day. 

The State of Louisiana manufactures more yellow-pine lum- 
ber than any other State in the Union. 

It converts more cypress into lumber than any other of the 
United States. 


It is second in production in the manufacture of sawed lum- 
ber in the United States. 

The district that I have the honor to represent upon this 
floor is the largest yellow-pine district in the United States. 
The assessment of timber lands in the State of Louisiana for 
the purpose of taxation for the year 1908, on an approximate 50 
per cent basis, was nearly $80,000,000. The assessment for the 
same purpose in my district, upon the same basis, exceeded 
$32,000,000. Thus it will be seen that the State of Louisiana 
in taxable values in timber alone, upon the basis mentioned by 
me, has $160,000,000 worth therein, and my district sixty-four 


Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of this discussion, I assume 
on following facts as established, round numbers only being 
ven: 


Sawmills reporting in the United States — 28. 850 
bated of lumber manufactured_________________ — 40, 256, 154, 000 
al 666, 641, 367 
3, 663, 602, 000 
„342. 705 
11, 824. 475, 000 
$30, 111, 337 

Aggregating a reported value of lumber, laths, and 
Deer et ee Ree — 5707, 005, 409 


Further, going into details on this subject, in so far as the 
State of Louisiana is concerned, of the totals above given we 
have from that State 531 sawmills reporting, producing 2,972,- 
119,000 feet, of a total value of $48,638,256, of which 2,345,912 
feet was of yellow pine, of the value of $34,402,894. 

The next principal item of lumber manufacture was cypress, 
aggregating 509,665,000 feet, of the total value of $11,734,044. 

The output of hard woods in that State was 116,542,000 feet, 
of the value of $2,501,318. 

The Bulletin of Forest Products, No. 2, compiled in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture, by Gifford Pinchot, 
United States Forester, issued November 18, 1908, from which 
the foregoing figures have been taken and to which further ref- 
erence will be made, shows the average value of yellow-pine 
lumber, in a manufactured state at the mill ready for ship- 
ment, per 1,000 feet board measure, in Louisiana, to be $14.67, 
and the average value of the same grade of lumber throughout 
the United States $14.02. 

The cost of production varies in different States owing to 
what we might term the “lay of the land.” Where logging is 
done in a mountainous country, the cost of bringing the timber 
to the mills is much more than in the South, where the land is 
level and log railways can be more cheaply constructed. The 
cost of production of lumber in Louisiana ready for shipment 
approximates $11. So it is obvious that the profit is very small, 
the actual value, as before stated, averaging in the year 1907 
$14.67. 

As a matter of fact, in the year 1908 several of the large saw- 
mills in my district were compelled to suspend operations, throw- 
ing hundreds of employees out of work. They were unable to 
dispose of the product at a profit, and the results of operations 
would have been to use up their stumpage and carry on busi- 
ness at a loss. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been stated in the forceful argument of 
my colleague from Michigan [Mr. Forpnrey] that there are em- 
ployed in the sawmills in the timber industry of the United 
States some 800,000 men, and that directly dependent upon this 
industry are some 2,500,000 people. In the State of Louisiana, 
in the sawmills alone, by reference to Table 2 of Bulletin 77, 
from the Census of Manufactures, 1905, Lumber and Timber 
Products, we find the following aggregates given under “ Wage- 
earners and wages:” “Average number, 26,353, and wages, 
$12,129,065.” 

And referring to Table 6, same bulletin, in the logging camps, 
men from 16 years and over, the average number was 8,498; 
wages paid, $3,965,588. I have not the exact figures for the em- 
ployees engaged in the production of lumber from the felling 
of the tree to its shipment from the mill for the year 1907, 
yet it is fair to assume that they have increased 20 per cent 
over 1905, showing for my own State, say, 41,821, receiving an 
approximate wage of $19,313,583. 

During the course of the debate as to whether lumber should 
retain the present duty, or be reduced 50 per cent, or placed 
upon the free list, inquiry has been made as to where the loss 
would fall. I am strongly persuaded, Mr. Chairman, that the 
principal portion of the loss would be imposed upon labor. I 
am not alone in this opinion, because I have been requested by 
hundreds and hundreds of laborers in my district, by petition, 
filed with the Committee on Ways and Means, to vote against 
a reduction in the duty upon lumber, as they believed it would 
be followed by a corresponding reduction in wages. 

The average wage rate in Louisiana is $2 per day. 

The average wage rate in my district is $2 per day. 

Should lumber be placed upon the free list, I believe that it 
would result in a reduction of wages to a point at least 20 per 
cent lower than the present level, resulting in a loss to labor 
in my State of nearly $3,500,000; and should the duty be re- 
duced 50 per cent, just half that amount—$1,750,000—40 
per cent of which would be borne by the employees in my 
district. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the attempted reduction of the 
tariff on lumber will be violative of all principles of justice and 


equity to the laborer, to the manufacturer, and to the man who 
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Should this bill be 
enacted into law, its operation upon the sawmill man will be, in 
part, as follows: His lumber and shingles will be upon the free 
list, and nearly everything he has to buy is protected, to wit: 


A tariff picture of the sawmill man; what he buys on the high end of 
the tariff list; what he sells on the free list. 


uses the commodity last—the consumer. 


Rate of tariff. 


Name of article. 


What he sells: 


On the free list. 
Do. 


30 per cent. 


8 conts per foot. 
10 cents per pound and 20per cent. 


b 
All not specifically mentioned 80 per cent, 


Belting— 
tne gu Be SE Te TOHA 45 per cent. 
Cotton or other lber. Do 


35 per cent. 
20 per cent. 


Leather belts, ready for use 
Leather, for belts not ready for use... 


Axes. 45 per cent. 
Hatchets. Do. 
Chains— 

1 14 cents per pound. 


1g cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound. 

2 cents per pound. 
35 per cent. 


Rope, hemp. 
Locomotives, forgings for. 
Steel railway rails 


Piping, wrought iron or steel. Do. 
Oil, lubricating (7) A 
Harness for horses 45 per cent. 
Horseshoes- -n.n I cent per pound. 

24 cents per pound. 
Horses 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Mules. i Do. 
ays -| $t per ton. 


Mr. HOWLAND. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PUJO. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWLAND. I understand you insist on protection. 
Against whom do you desire to be protected? 

Mr. PUJO. I am insisting upon a duty against the lumber 
from Canada, where labor is cheaper, and because it is cheaper 
the people of the North who have grown rich, and whose forests 
are now denuded, are actuated by selfish motives and desire 
the timber of the South placed in competition with free Ca- 
nadian lumber, so that they may buy the Canadian lumber 
cheaper than they can buy the lumber of the South. 

Mr. HOWLAND. Is not the gentleman aware that he is 
shipping his longleaf yellow pine into Canada to-day, and that 
they produce none there, and that it is not a competing product? 

Mr. PUJO. I am perfectly aware that we can ship into 
Canada about 20 per cent of our product, the highest grade, 
because we can ship that anywhere in the world. We are ship- 
ping such grade to Hamburg and Havre and other foreign 
ports. 

Mr. HOWLAND. 
countries? 

Mr. PUJO. Yes; but the gentleman does not seem to under- 
stand that at least 60 per cent of our product goes into common 
stock, which we ship into Indiana, Illinois, Connecticut, and 
even Michigan, where they used to get it from the Saginaw 
Valley. Now they want to buy it from Canada, because they 
have no more timber and they do not want to buy it from the 
South. They want to save that extra dollar or two a thousand 
if they can. 

Mr. HOWLAND. There is no longleaf yellow pine in Can- 
ada, is there? 

Mr. PUJO. No; but there is plenty of timber that will come 
in competition with at least 60 per cent of our product. Now, 
further in this connection, the placing of lumber upon the free 
list will reduce our market zone. We can not reach the terri- 
tory that we are reaching to-day with lumber from the South, 
but on the contrary we will be placed in competition with the 
accumulated common stock coming from the adjacent territory, 
and within a radius of probably 300 miles from the Canadian 
border we shall not be able to sell our lumber. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It has been frequently said that free lum- 
ber would not give us any benefit in Nebraska. Do you ship 


In competition with the lumber of foreign 


your lumber into Nebraska, and would the Canadian lumber 
come in competition with yours there? 


Mr. PUJO. I am not exactly familiar with the extent of our 
lumber trade in the western markets, but I do say this, that we 
buy your Nebraskan hay upon which you have a duty of $4 a 
ton. You are not in favor of free lumber, are you? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes. We sell our hay at $4 a ton, not- 
withstanding the duty. 

Mr. PUJO. I understand; but if we had no duty on hay we 
might be able to get it at $2 a ton for the mules and horses that 
we have to use in logging operations in our State. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, my good Democratic friend 
and brother does not mean to argue on the floor of this House 
that a duty of $4 a ton on hay materially affects its price in this 
country? 

Mr. PU JO. Well, I do. I think if you do not have a duty on 
hay that hay could be produced in Brazil and shipped here and 
destroy the hay market to the same extent as if it had been 
saturated with oil and set on fire. 

I will state to my good friend from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] 
that, in my honest judgment, if we did not have a 20 per cent 
ad valorem duty on mules, that we need in our logging and 
sugar operations, mules could be raised in Brazil, the finest 
stock and crop-growing country in the world, and we would be 
able to buy mules that we now pay $200 apiece for in Kentucky 
and Missouri for a much lower price. But we do not believe 
in that doctrine in the State of Louisiana. [Applause.] I 
want to be perfectly consistent. The State of Louisiana is rich 
in her natural productions, and her Representatives you find, 
as a rule, consistent. They not only want a duty upon that 
which is produced in Louisiana, but they are willing to vote a 
reasonable duty upon that which is produced in other States. 
[Applause.] 

I feel that I represent the interests of my people by taking 
such a position. I do not consider it the duty of a Representa- 
tive to come here and argue that you should take care of that 
which is in his district and protect it by a tax, whether for 
revenue or protection, and then vote everything else in every- 
body else’s district free. 

I am amazed and astounded that a Representative, for instance, 
from a prairie State, where, perhaps, cattle are raised in large 
numbers, does not want hides upon the free list, but, forsooth, 
wants lumber upon the free list. Louisiana will vote with the 
Representatives from Missouri and Kentucky for a duty on 
mules, will vote with the Representative from Texas for a duty 
on hides, and with the Representative from Kansas for a duty 
on his hay or corn. Every industry which can be destroyed 
by a removal of duty, even if a fair measure of protection re- 
sults, I will stand here and vote for. 

I do not understand how a Representative from the South, 
when his own section will be injured most by the removal of 
the duty upon lumber—Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, and North Carolina, and South Carolina—I do not 
understand, Mr. Chairman, how it is that a man sent here to 
represent the interests of his country could for one moment 
listen to the seductive arguments of those who have interests in 
the Dominion of Canada, and vote for a bill which will injure 
a great industry in the South, and particularly in the States of 
Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and the Caro- 
linas. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I hope the gentleman will add Kentucky to 
that list of States. 

Mr. PUJO. And Kentucky, at the suggestion of the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Is it not true that Porto Rico buys mil- 
lions of pockets of rice from you every year, and is willing to 
pay 100 per cent of the cost of production? 

Mr. PUJO. The gentleman does not object to the protection? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I do not; but is the gentleman ready to 
vote for protection upon coffee? 

Mr. PUJO. We sold you last year over $4,000,000 worth of 
rice, and we gave you good rice, and you gave us good money, 
gold yalue. Now, with reference to the question of the duty 
upon coffee, personally I would have no objection to that. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I mean as a Member of Congress? 

Mr. PUJO. Iam speaking as a Member of Congress. And I 
would say, as a Member of Congress, frankly to you that I have 
not gone into a study of that question. I have not examined it 
thoroughly. I am not trying to evade a direct answer, because 
I always try to answer every question fairly and justly. If the 
tax on coffee of 4 cents or 5 cents or 8 cents is correct, and you 
ean demonstrate it, or anybody else can demonstrate it, I would 
yote for it with pleasure, but I would have to hear argument 
upon that fact first, because I have not given any attention to 
the subject. 

In this connection I want to emphasize the fact, as was 
stated by my colleague from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry], that the 
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ad yalorem duty on lumber is the lowest upon the schedule. 
The actual value, as shown by the table above referred to, per 
thousand feet, board measure, is $14.02, giving a tariff rate 
under the present schedule of about 14.22 per cent ad valorem, 
and should the duty be split in two, the rate will be reduced to 
7.11 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the present duty on wood and its 
manufactures to be a revenue-producing one, for, in 1907, the 
revenue from that source exceeded some $3,700,000, and on lum- 
ber $1,600,000. Hence, a Democrat who believes in a tariff 
for revenue only ought to find no embarrassment in voting for 
the maintenance of the Dingley schedules on lumber. * 

But independently of that fact, I am in favor of a fair duty 
upon every article imported into the United States which may 
be produced here, provided that such rates shall not be prohib- 
itive. In other words, I believe in a duty equal to the difference 
between the cost of production plus transportation. Now, I am 
perfectly aware that some of my colleagues on this side of the 
House will assert that it is not the function of the Government 
to guarantee a profit to anyone who may be engaged in an 
enterprise. That is perfectly true; but I consider this a mis- 
statement of the case. I believe it to be the duty of the Gov- 
ernment, when the question of the welfare of its citizens is 
to be weighed in the balance with those of other countries, 
that there should be no discrimination against our own citi- 
zens. So my views on the question of the imposition of a 
tariff tax are that the representatives of the people owe it to 
them to so legislate that no citizens of a foreign country shall be 
permitted to offer for sale in this country any competitive article 
under conditions more favorable than is enjoyed by an American 
citizen. It has been my intention to be entirely frank with my 
colleagues upon this question. 

The views I express to-day I have entertained for many 
years, as is well known to the people of my State and district. 
Louisiana is a State great in the production of raw material. 
She leads in cane sugar; in the output of yellow pine; is second 
in the United States in timber production; and is a large pro- 
ducer of cotton. She produces practically half of the rice in 
the United States; one-third of the sulphur of the world; and 
her people do not subscribe to the doctrine that the raw ma- 
terial must be free and the finished product protected. 


PHILIPPINE TARIFF, 


There is another feature of this bill that I desire to call the 
attention of the House to, and that is to section 5, relating to 
trade with the Philippine Islands. Under the provisions of this 
section, sugar not exceeding 300,000 tons, tobacco not exceeding 
300,000 pounds, and cigars not exceeding 3,000,000 shall all be 
admitted free of duty. All other articles of commerce, wholly 
the growth and product of the Philippine Islands, are to come 
in free of duty; likewise exports from the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, under the present laws, a Filipino enjoys rights 
withheld from citizens of the United States. The duty upon 
articles imported from foreign countries into the Philippines is 
much lower than upon the same articles imported from foreign 
countries into the United States. 

On the 10th of January, 1906, the Philippine tariff bill, estab- 
ishing free trade between the islands and this country, upon 
everything the product and growth of the islands, with the 
exception of sugar and tobacco, upon which a reduction of 25 
per cent was allowed, was before the House for consideration. 
It is known to all of you that the principal productions of the 
Philippine Islands are sugar, tobacco, and rice. The rice pro- 
duction in the United States for 1907 was some 843,210,000 
pounds, representing an aggregate value, in round numbers, of 
$16,000,000. Ninety-eight per cent of this production was in 
southwest Louisiana and in southeast Texas. 


Acreage, production, and value wv Rien in the United States in 1907, by 
ates. 
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It costs to produce rice under the system in vogue in our sec- 
tion, irrigation, about 2.4 cents per pound. There is no wage 
scale in the Philippine Islands, all members of the family assist- 
ing in the culture of that crop. The production of rice in the 
islands approximates some 800,000,000 pounds and the consump- 
tion about 1,300,000, 000. Rice is imported into that country 
from the French and Spanish colonies and from Japan, British 
East Indies, Dutch East Indies, and Siam. Rice is delivered 
from these countries to the Philippine Islands at a cost of, 
approximately, 1.8 cents, including transportation charges and 
the duty thereon. It is sold in the open market, through 
brokers, at 1.9 cents per pound; or, in other words, to be per- 
fectly safe, it is carried into the Philippine Islands from the 
surrounding countries, the duty paid, transportation charges 
paid, the profits of the middleman paid, and the profits of the 
retailer paid, at less than 2 cents a pound. Transportation 
charges from Philippine Islands to the United States averages 
about $5.25 a long ton, or equal to about one-fourth of a cent a 
pound. 

In a debate upon this very matter two years ago I pro- 
pounded in substance to the House the following question: 

Why could not rice, which is wholly the — and product of the 
Philippine Islands, be shipped to the United tes and sold at a profit 
for less than it costs to produce it here, and the Fillipino buy rice 
necessary for his consumption from the surrounding country? 

And although the reply was that the fears of the rice people 
of the United States were entirely groundless, yet the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, realizing that it would be 
possible, if free trade were established between the Philippines 
and the United States, for rice to be imported here to the 
destruction of the industry in the South, consented that the 
bill be amended and that it be placed in the same category 
with sugar and tobacco. When the bill left the House, the 
amendment offered by me was incorporated in it. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say in this connection that the 
Rice Association of America, composed of practically all those 
engaged in the production of rice in its various stages, made 
known their fears to Brig. Gen. Clarence A. Edwards, Chief of 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs, and subsequently to the Sec- 
retary of War, Mr. Dickinson, and after a full and fair con- 
sideration of this question, the Department stated that any 
reasonable amendment would be satisfactory. 

It is but fair to say that those gentlemen believe that the 
fears of those engaged in rice culture in the United States are 
without foundation in fact. They are of the opinion, as the 
Philippines do not produce as much as they consume, that there 
is absolutely no danger of the exportation of rice from that 
country to this; but, Mr. Chairman, the rice growers of the 
United States are apprehensive that, with improved methods of 
rice production, the Philippines will soon not only produce 
cnough for home consumption, but enough to destroy an indus- 
try upon which the prosperity of so many people of our country 
are dependent. Figures furnished by the Bureau of Statistics 
show that the increase in the production in the Philippines is 
phenomenal. In 1905 it was necessary to import 625,000,000 
pounds for consumption. Last year they imported only 
280,000,000 pounds. It is entirely within the bounds of proba- 
bility that within the next few years the Philippine Islands will 
not only produce all that they consume, but will produce rice 
for exportation. 

But aside from that fact, under the terms of the present bill, 
what is to prevent the Philippines from buying the inferior 
grades of rice for home consumption and exporting their better 
grades to the United States, where they can sell it at a much 
larger profit? The production of rice in the United States is 
about equal to the consumption—about 6 pounds per capita. 
The shipment from the Philippines of a few thousand bags of 
rice would absolutely break the market at any time and ruin 
those engaged in that industry, 

I want to reiterate in substance what was said by me some 
two years ago upon this floor, that I question the wisdom and 
statesmanship which will select great agricultural interests of 
the United States, such as sugar, tobacco, and rice, and im- 
pose upon them a greater burden for the maintenance of our 
dependencies than is imposed upon other people engaged in the 
production of other commodities and necessities of life. It is not 
just, it is not fair, that these interests should be singled out. 
It is not fair to the American people. The Philippine experi- 
ment is a costly one. If their government is not self-supporting, 
the bill should be paid out of the common Treasury, and the 
burden should not be shouldered upon any particular class. 
Take sugar: I understand that there are not more than 100,000 
tons produced in the islands. They are granted the right to send 
free, without the payment of any duty, up to 300,000 tons. This 
is free trade with the islands. The Ways and Means Committee 
should haye been just before being generous. I venture the 
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assertion that if the islands were heavy producers of manu- 
factured goods, there would not have been such eagerness to 
give them the benefit of free trade. Be that as it may, as the 
representative of the largest rice-producing district in the 
United States, after conference with those interested in the 
industry, I hope the bill will be amended so as to prevent its 
destruction. 
INHERITANCH TAX. 

There are two other features of this bill that I consider of 
great importance—the inheritance tax and the income tax. I 
am not entirely persuaded that the inheritance tax, as provided 
for in the measure, will stand judicial scrutiny. Whilst, of 
course, an inheritance tax has always been construed not as a 
tax upon property, but as a tax upon the right of succession, 
yet strong argument could be urged that it is as much a tax 
upon real estate, constituting the principal asset of the in- 
heritance, as it was held in the income-tax cases that a tax 
upon rents was a direct tax, and could only be levied by appor- 
tionment among the several States. Conceding for a moment the 
constitutionality of this measure, the policy of its adoption is of 
doubtful wisdom. My recollection is that there are 36 States 
of the Union imposing an inheritance tax. 

The effect of the adoption of this measure would be the 
imposition of a double tax upon the right of inheritance by 
bequest or by the operation of law. In my own State our con- 
stitutional provision is, in substance, that property transmitted 
by inheritance or by will which has not borne its just measure 
of taxation shall pay an inheritance tax to go to public schools, 
subject to an exemption of $10,000 to direct ascendants and 
descendants. The measure under discussion provides for a tax 
upon all inheritances exceeding $500. It is my firm belief that 
a large per cent of the tax contemplated under this proyision 
would be collected from people of moderate means, whose estates 
would not exceed $5,000 or $10,000, and I do not believe that it 
is a wise policy to impose taxes which would be borne princi- 
pally by one class of people. However, it seems these days 
that the function of government is to devise new methods of 
taking away from the people that which they have worked for 
instead of making their burdens as light as possible, 

INCOME TAX. 


The income-tax feature is entirely upon a different basis. 
The power lodged by the Constitution in Congress to levy taxes 
for the purpose of raising revenue has been held to authorize 
the imposition of an income tax. The power to tax being vested 
in Congress, any species of property can be taxed in such man- 
ner as may be deemed wise by it, unless some other way is 
pointed out by the Constitution. Congress is limited in its 
method of taxation only as to taxation of real estate, in which 
event it must be apportioned among the States. But Congress 
may lawfully select any other species of property and declare 
that the income derived therefrom shall be taxed. 

There is but little force in the argument that an income tax 
is objectionable because of its inquisitorial character and of the 
premium for perjury offered thereby. In every State in the 
Union, when one renders his property for the purpose of taxa- 
tion, he is required by the statute to describe same, to fix its 
value, and to make oath thereto, and that he has rendered every- 
thing of which he is the owner. So requiring one to declare his 
income would not introduce any new feature in the taxing sys- 
tem of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, further defining my position upon one branch 
of my argument, the lumber schedule, I desire to say that I 
want my course to be entirely consistent, in so far as I am 
given the ability to so maintain it, and, with that end in view, 
I intend to vote for a duty on lumber should the opportunity 
be presented. 

If the present rate of duty can not be maintained, I would 
prefer that imposed in the present bill, rather than have lumber 
go upon the free list. 

Mr. Chairman, in behalf of 35,000 wage-earners in the State 
of Louisiana; in behalf of the eight hundred thousand in the 
United States engaged in the manufacture of lumber; in behalf 
of the two and one-half million people dependent upon the con- 
tinuuance of this great industry; in behalf of the thriving com- 
munities which have been built up because of the development 
and activity in those lines; in behalf of the people who have 
loaned their money for the construction of the great sawmills 
and the development of the industry and the upbuilding of 
towns; and lastly, in behalf of the consumer who will have 
nothing to consume if you destroy the origin of production, I 
express the hope that the existing rates upon lumber will be 
reincorporated in this measure before it leaves Congress and 
becomes the law of the land. [Applause.] 


Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss for a very 
short time that part of section 5 of the pending tariff bill which 
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provides for the free importation into this country of a limited 
amount of Philippine tobacco. 

This is not the time for me to enter minutely into the merits 
of the Pennsylvania tobacco farmers’ contention, from their 
standpoint, that section 5 of this proposed tariff law is dis- 

inatory, unjust, and uncalled for, and I shall not, therefore, 
worry you with facts and figures to show what a great industry 
my constituents and their forefathers have builded in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, in the greatest agricultural county in the 
Union. All of that is a twice-told tale, and its repetition here 
is unnecessary. . 

The claims of the cigar-tobacco farmers of Pennsylyania and 
elsewhere were ably set forth in 1906. pending the passage of 
the Philippine revenue measure. After full and exhaustive 
discussion and deliberation, both in this House and in the 
Senate, the Fifty-ninth Congress decided against the free im- 
portation of any Philippine tobacco into this country. To quote 
the language of President Taft: 

We may ge ea / assume that after one Congress has announced a 

upon the faith of which a whole people has for some years 


poll 
— and counted, good conscience would restrain subsequent Con- 
gresses from lightly changing it. 


Now, what has transpired since then to justify the Sixty-first 
Congress in taking from the statute books what the Fifty-ninth 
and preceding Congresses placed thereon? 

So far as the testimony at the hearings shows nothing has 
transpired to warrant this contemplated change in the policy 
of the United States Government. I have here in my possession 
the official publication of the hearings of the Ways and Means 
Committee on tobacco and manufactures of tobacco—Schedule 
F of this bill. Not a single witness advocated what the com- 
mittee has recommended. There is not a line nor a word in 
all of this published report of testimony in advocacy of the 
admission of any Philippine tobacco free, or, for that matter, 
of any other kind of tobacco. And yet, in other paragraphs of 
this bill and other schedules, both the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee and the leader of the minority in their 
debates in this House have maintained their respective posi- 
tions by quoting copiously from the testimony submitted at the 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee. But in the 
tobacco schedule, wherein the people of my county are vitally 
interested, because it grows more tobacco and because its agri- 
cultural product is greater than the agricultural product of any 
other single county on the American Continent, the testimony 
taken, so far as the published record shows, has been totally 
ignored; and an entering wedge for oriental competition, with 
cheap land and poorly paid labor back of it, is driven into an 
agricultural industry, which during the last fiscal year passed 
through this Government’s revenue office at Lancaster, Pa., 
more than 837,000,000 cigars, almost one-eighth of the product 
of this whole Nation, and for the privilege of so doing paid into 
Uncle Sam's coffers over $2,000,000. This provision of the bill, 
it seems, not only threatens with injury the farmer of the 
Pennsylvania tobacco fields, but it may in time, with ever- 
recurring agitation, deprive this Government of a reyenue that 
has been sure and steadfast these many years. 

Three or four years ago, when the question of admitting to- 
bacco free from the Philippines was being discussed in Congress, 
it was contended by those who favored free entry of products of 
the Philippines that the growth and prosperity of the Philip- 
pines depended on the establishment of free-trade relations with. 
the United States. Notwithstanding that contention this Gov- 
ernment adhered to what has heretofore been its settled policy, 
under Republican rule, of protection to the American working- 
man and the American farmer. What has been the result? 
Have the Philippines retrograded? Not in the least. Although 
busy with the task of self-government, they have advanced dur- 
ing the last three years commercially, industrially, and educa- 
tionally. Their growth and improvement are matters of record, 
statistical and otherwise, and are convincingly evidenced by the 
report made just one year ago by William H. Taft, then Secre- 
tary of War, to the President, in which he spoke no doubt- very 
moderately, by reason of his own eminent part in obtaining so 
satisfactory a result, that “the changes made and the progress 
made under the circumstances are most gratifying.” 

Another argument produced three years ago by the promoters 
of free trade with the Philippines was that the Philippines had 
necessarily lost their Spanish market for tobacco; that the 
United States, being responsible for that loss, should extend 
free trade to the islands in order to balance the account. 

Tables, which I have compiled from government statistics, 
showing the exportation of tobacco from the Philippines for the 
fiscal years 1899 to 1908, inclusive, evidence a continued devel- 
opment of the export trade. In 1900, the first complete fiscal 
year, the Philippines exported 14,010,856 pounds; in 1907, 
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29,910,788 pounds; and in 1908, 23,184,814 pounds. These fig- | three fiscal years the Spanish purchases have amounted approxi- 
ures indicate increased exportations under American super- | mately to $1,000,000 annually. The Spanish market does not 
vision and a tariff. In 1906 Spain purchased 9,102,792 pounds | seem to have been lost, and thus another argument in favor of 
of Philippine leaf tobacco, valued at $487,492. During the past | free entry goes glimmering. 


Exports of tobacco from the Philippine Islands to the countries mentioned during the fiscal years 1899-1908. 
LEAF TOBACCO EXPORTED. 


Exported to— 
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Stems and trimmings.* 


Exported to— 


a Not included in the above figures. 
Tobacco exrports—unmanufactured, cigars, and all other manufactured—from the Philippine Islands for the calendar years 1899-1908. 
TOBACCO, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


ABS EBS 


Eleven months ending November, 1 


After three years the predicted financial distress has not 
materialized. The Philippine government has had sufficient 
revenue for its support, and the statement of accounts shows 


submitted. 


Insular revenues and disbursements, Philippine Islands. 
UNITED STATES CURRENCY. 


Oustoms revenues „„öu ??? 
Customs revenues collected in United States memme 
Postal reverues 


The internal-revenue law became effective August 1, 1904. 


But, while the Philippine revenues at present seem to be 
sufficient, will they continue to be if this bill becomes the law? 
There is very grave doubt about that. The indications are that 
this provision would prove to be a double-edged sword, paring 
down impartially both the revenues of our island wards and our 
own Treasury receipts. 

The Philippine government has been benefited by the tariff 
rate under the terms of the act approved March 8, 1902, which, 
in section 2, contains the proviso that upon all articles the 
growth and product of the Philippine Archipelago coming into 
the United States from the Philippine Archipelago there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid only 75 per cent of the rates of 
duty aforesaid, which rates of duty are the regular commercial 
duties under the existing tariff law. Section 4 of the act pro- 
vides: 

ANAE at thin act ‘art all ARER EnA AEON collected tm to HANA 
Btates upon articles coming from the Philippine Archipelago and upon 
foreign vessels coming therefrom, shall not be covered into the eral 
fund of the 1 of the United States, but shall be held as a 
separate fund and paid into the treasury of the chp ge Islands, to 
be used and expended for the government and benefit said islands. 

By reference to the table of statistics, which I will ask to 
make a part of my remarks, it will be noted that the total 
amount of commercial revenues collected in the United States 
and remitted to the credit of the Philippine insular government 
was $1,226,436.35 for the five fiscal years ended June 30, 1908, 

To alter these conditions will undoubtedly create a deficiency 
and necessitate an appropriation by Congress for the relief of 
the insular government. I believe it to be a fact that the 
adoption of the free-trade provision in the Payne bill will so 
seriously affect the Philippine revenues as to cause a reduction 
of approximately $2,000,000 per annum in their income. It is 
therefore a grave question whether the Payne bill will not prove 


Sone Total 
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549,495.37 334.48 | 55,699. 101.27 
248,857.33 $80.15 | 54,971,785.17 
699,381.96 727,405.10 


> Excess disbursements over receipts. 


to be a boomerang to the Philippines as well as a detriment to 
our own people, so far as this particular provision of it is con- 
cerned 


If this be true, and the inauguration of the proposed policy 
between the United States and the Philippines causes a reduc- 
tion of at least $2,000,000 annually in the revenues of the in- 
sular government, an imposition of additional internal- revenue 
duties upon the industries and merchandise of the Philippines 
must surely follow. 

Then, if sufficient revenues can not be raised in the Philip- 
pines, the United States Government must go to their rescue. 
Under those circumstances, would it not be better to extend the 
aid to them in the first instance, so that the burden of it may be 
borne by the whole people of the United States and not alone 
by the tillers of the soil in my section of the country and in 
some other sections? 

We can not escape, and are not seeking to escape, from the 
duties and responsibilities which Dewey's great victory at 
Manila Bay eventually devolved upon us; but in the exercise 
ef a conscientious care and guardianship over these children 
of the Orient, let us not forget for a moment the welfare and 
well-being of our own people, whose skill, thrift, and industry 
have made of these United States a veritable garden of peace 
and prosperity. Let us do exact justice to these islanders of the 
Pacific so long as we do not a particle of injustice to the Ameri- 
can people. If this section of the bill stands, I do not believe 
mir 5 or the principles of a square deal will have pre- 
vai 

Before conclading these remarks I want to refer once more to 
Secretary Taft's report, after his last return from the Philip- 
pines, to the President, on January 23, 1908. There is no 
question that the tobacco farmers of Pennsylvania regard the 
Payne bill as it now stands as harmful. They see in section 5 
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a chronie and constant irritant, and they fear its effect. 
Being responsible for this fear, the Payne bill is, by reason 
thereof, not in harmony with the advice and recommendation 
of the gentleman who is now President of the United States, 
who in the report cited aboye, on page 79, recommended that 
the free entry of Philippine products into the United States be 
allowed only “ with such reasonable limitations as may remove 
all fear of interference with the tobacco and sugar interests of 
the United States.” 

The limitations in the Payne bill have not, as advised, re- 
moved fear. Those provisions have, on the contrary, implanted 
fear. Nor are they in conformity with the ideas of the late 
William McKinley. 

Under his beneficent initiative has been guaranteed by this 
Government to 7,000,000 people on 300 islands on the far Pacific 
the right of life, liberty, and property. To the great glory of 
this Republic that guarantee has been maintained. We have 
made good. But I am satisfied that it was not the intention of 
that great disciple of American protection that, in maintaining 
this guarantee, in making good, we should restrict one whit the 
opportunity of our own people to peacefully and prosperously 
pursue the avocations to which they have been devoted for 
generations. It was not his intention, nor is it the wish of the 
American people, simply because Old Glory floats over the 
Philippines, for their own good, for their own advancement, for 
their own education in the science of self-government, that 
their property and prosperity should be held inviolate at the 
expense of the property and prosperity of our own industrious 
and enlightened tillers of the soil. It is in contravention of the 
McKinley idea that my constituents fear the free-entry pro- 
vision in section 5 of the pending bill is leading, and it is for 
that reason and by their direction that I ask the elimination or 
the modification of that particular provision before the bill be- 
comes the law of the land. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Mr. Chairman, if anybody was fully sin- 
cere in expressing a sentiment of diffidence in rising to speak 
on the floor of this House, surely it is the Commissioner from 
Porto I co at this very moment. Everybody on the floor of this 
House knows that it is only due to the courtesy of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, to the courtesy of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, but not by any law of Congress, that the Commissioner 
from Porto Rico is allowed the privilege of the floor. It is 
therefore with very great hesitancy and the greatest of embar- 
rassment that I rise to make a few remarks on this very im- 
portant matter of the tariff and on the framing of one of the 
most important laws for this the greatest Nation in the world; 
and I beg the kindness of the House to overlook the insignifi- 
cance of the person and look only to the importance of the sub- 
ject, which means life or death for my people and $50,000,000, 
more or less, for your Treasury. 

I wish to be fully honest and say that I only rise here from a 
sense of duty, because I owe it to my people, as they expect from 
me that, having this right that you have been kind enough to 
grant to me, I should stand on the floor of this House and ask 
for justice and present their case before you. 

But I must also confess that I have very little hope of my 
people obtaining justice on this proposition of protecting the 
main staple. Great are the odds against it, Mr. Chairman. 
There is that combine of the coffee dealers on Front street and 
lower Wall street called the “ National,” that have been flood- 
ing the country with their literature, and who have for nearly 
forty years been telling the voters of this country that the “ poor 
man’s breakfast table” should not be taxed. Mr. Chairman, 
they have themselves been taxing the poor man’s breakfast table 
from about eighty to one hundred millions a year. They are 
opposing the tax and allowing the Brazilian Government to tax 
the poor man’s breakfast table to the amount of eight millions 
every year. 

Before I take up the two arguments that the coffee advocates 
offer against the duty on coffee; before I prove to the gentleman 
from Louisiana and to every Member of this House that the 
duty on coffee is the most fair and the lightest tax you can put 
on the American people, I am going to take up a proposition 
that came before this House this morning, and which was on the 
same lines as an article in the Washington Post of this date, 
under the caption, “ To kill the coffee tax.” 

The article was to the effect that the countervailing duty con- 
tained in the proviso of item 533 of the second section of the 
tariff bill proposed can not be sustained. Take away that pro- 
viso from the bill, and a year from now those forty to fifty 
million dollars that you do not wish to get for your Treasury 
will be going down to Brazil. I will prove that to any intelli- 
gent man who will listen to my argument. It is claimed that 
the Brazilian Government can not take off the duty, because the 
proceeds are attached to the payment of the loan, and that 
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therefore the countervailing duty under this proviso is going to 
be a double tax on the consumer. Whether Brazil is or is not 
going to take off the duty, I do not know. 

It is true that the export duty is attached to the valorization 
loan. The gentleman from Ohio, who has studied this propo- 
sition, very clearly stated the case. They have made a loan of 
$75,000,000 to buy the 7,000,000 surplus bags of coffee which 
the crop of 1906 to 1907 produced and could not be sold, could 
not be put into the market, without producing a slump in it. 
The Brazilian Government bought this 7,000,000 bags with the 
$75,000,000 and gave the coffee as a collateral to the money 
lenders. That coffee is to-day distributed amongst different 
markets. There are 1,700,000 bags in New York City, other 
quantities in Rotterdam, London, Havre, and some in Canada; 
these make up the total of the 7,000,000 bags. Right after 
you pass this bill without that proviso the Brazilian Govern- 
ment is going to put a tax of $2 or $3 or $5 on every bag, and 
you will not be able to avoid it. They are going to make the 
American Nation pay for them this duty that you do not want 
to impose on coffee for you. If you do not protect that million 
people that you took into the Nation, you must at least protect 
your own people. 

That countervailing duty is not going to be of any help to us. 
One or one and a half cents will be of no help to us. Brazilian 
coffee in the American market, as a rule, sells 5 to 6 cents less 
than Porto Rico coffee. Anything less than 5 cents duty will be 
entirely useless for us. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, we are buying rice which is protected 
100 per cent. We have expended $4,000,000 every year to feed 
the poor man that raises the coffee. We could buy that rice for 
2 cents a pound from Japan and the East Indies, and we are 
paying to Louisiana and Texas 4 cents and a fraction for it. 
We could go to Japan or to East India and buy it for 2 cents, 
and put the other 2 cents into our treasury. That would be 
money saved from our taxes, but we are not doing it. We will 
if you drive us to it. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Puyo] says he would 
vote for the duty on coffee if I would prove it to be a fair one. 
I will prove it to any intelligent man on the floor of this House. 
The per capita consumption of coffee was 104 pounds last year, 
and a 5-cent duty represents 524 cents tax for the poor man’s 
breakfast table. Coffee is the smallest item in the breakfast 
table of the poor man. 

He spends dollars and dollars for wheat, dollars and dollars 
for beef, dollars for sugar, dollars for butter, and everything 
else he consumes on his breakfast table, and he is taxed on 
every one of those articles to amounts that run up into the 
dollars, whereas the tax on coffee is only 523 cents a year, if 
he is going to pay the tax at all, which I doubt very much. 
I doubt it, Mr. Chairman, first, because the grocers’ convention 
in Philadelphia only a few weeks ago declared that they were 
bound to fight this duty, because it would fall on the grocers, 
and that it would never be paid by the consumer. 

In 1873 when you took your tax off of coffee; when you put 
coffee on the free list, Brazil put a tax on it that you have been 
paying to this very day. The poor man in America never had 
a sip of free coffee; never in his life; and if you take off that 
proviso he is going to pay that duty that you do not want 
to put on. From 1873 you have been paying it. After you took 
the duty off and coffee was low in the markets of the world, 
the average retail price was 25 cents per pound. You took 
off your duty. 

From 1886 to 1896, a period of ten years, the price of coffee 
all over the world went up to more than double the previous 
price. Brazilian coffee that sold in New York for 5 or 6 cents 
a pound before that sold for 16 cents in the green; but the 
average price of your coffee at the grocer’s store kept at 25 
cents a pound. 

What does that mean, Mr. Chairman? It means that the 
margin is so tremendous that it is large enough to cover a large 
profit under any duty that you might put on. I am speaking to 
you from statistics. You can verify every figure I am bringing 
here. For the last ten years coffee has gone down again except 
in these last few days and weeks, on account of this tariff 
movement, when it has gone up to 7 or 8 cents; but coffee for 
the last ten years has been selling at 5 and 6 cents a pound, 
but your retail price has always kept at an average of 25 cents 
for every pound of coffee you consume. Whether the price went 
up or down in the markets of the world, the average retail 
price was always 25 cents a pound. 

And I will tell you, Mr. Chairman, that those coffee dealers 
who are taxing the poor man’s breakfast table to the extent of 
seventy or eighty million dollars of undue profits over and above 
any reasonable profit will go right on collecting 25 cents as an 
average for every pound of coffee whether you put on that duty or 
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not, and they will keep talking about “ the poor man’s breakfast 
table.” 

Mr. Chairman, there was never a greater fake than this tune 
of the “ free coffee,” unless it is its twin brother, “ the poor man’s 
breakfast table.” This last is a little greater fake, because there 
is nothing free on the poor man’s breakfast table, not even 
coffee, as I have demonstrated to you, because coffee has been 
taxed for the last thirty-six years for the benefit of the Bra- 
zillan treasury. If you wish to learn how big a fake this free 
breakfast table is, read this article of the Washington Post of 
the year 1905: 


[From the Washington Post, 1905. 


The recent suggestion of a tariff tax on coffees, probably put out as a 
feeler, is responsible for the resurrection and reintroduction of the once 
familiar but never appropriate phrase at the head of this article. It 
was never N it was always a sarcastic sneer, rather than a 
statement of fact, because the memory of the most aged citizen runneth 
not to the time when a free breakfast table, a breakfast table untaxed 
as to itself, its equipment, and the food and drink it bore, could be 
found in niy American home. 

At that time, under the tarif of 1897, what could be more preposter- 
ously absurd than the notion that a tax on coffee would be a decree of 
banishment for that alleged boon? 

The truth is, you go to the breakfast table clad in taxed garments, 
wearing no single article that is not taxed in the tariff. 

You sit in a chair that is taxed as to all various materials that enter 
into it, and taxed as a whole; the table itself is similarly taxed, and 
we cnn think of no article on it that is free. Your tablecloth, your 
Ld ana and your napkin rings are all in the tariff schedules. our 
fish or meat, your vegetables and fruit, your bread, your butter, your 
rolls, your griddle cakes, your sugar and sirup, your salt, vinegar, 
pepper, mustard, olive oil, and all other condiments show up in the list 
of things taxed. So it is with your china and other crockery, and your 
knives, forks, and spoons. 

And Pave coffee is free only as tothe raw bean. It is roasted over a 
taxed fire and in a taxed roaster, is stored in taxed receptacles, and 
transported by taxed horses in taxed wagons; then, retailed, it goes 
out in paper bags, to be deposited in other taxed vessels. Having been 
ground in a taxed mill, your cook prepares it for the table by using a 
taxed coffee pot. If you use cream in your “free” coffee, you must use 
taxed cream; if you use sugar in it, you must use taxed 8 

This is the free breakfast table" whose exit will come if a duty is 
imposed on the raw coffee bean. 


This free breakfast table is one of the coffee dealer's argu- 
ments. The other argument produced by them is that Congress, 
by putting a tax on coffee, is going to lend itself to a big job of 
$77,000,000. ‘They call it a “joker.” This is the cheap word 
now used as a substitute for arguments that can not be offered. 

They knew they were not telling the truth. They knew it was 
not so. They know in these last four months it has been made 
clear that it was a baseless argument and without any founda- 
tion. They claim that these speculators in New York would 
rush into the New York markets all the surplus. First, they 
spoke of 13,000,000 bags, but of course that was absurd. They 
had to come down to the true figure, and the true figure is 
7,000,000 bags surplus valorized coffee held as collateral for the 
loan, one-seventh part of which only is held by the New York 
bankers. That this is absurd and the job can not be carried out 
is evidenced from the fact that they have had four months to 
bring that stuff in, waiting for the tariff to be put on, and mak- 
ing a profit of several million dollars. Why have they not 
brought the coffee in before this? The opportunity has been 
very favorable to them. Coffee is free in New York? There 
is no risk whatever in bringing coffee to New York. They 
might just as well have the stock of coffee in New York as in 
Europe? Europe is only one week from here? Why do they 
not bring it in? They have had plenty of opportunity before 
the law goes into effect to bring it in. 

They will never bring it in. It would be useless to do it. 
They are forbidden to throw it into the market by the Brazilian 
Government's compact. The bankers are holding it as collat- 
eral, with a proviso that they should not send it into the mar- 
ket for consumption at any greater rate than 500,000 bags the 
first year, 600,000 bags the next year, and so on for a period of 
ten years. If the Brazilian Government was to change its 
mind and modify the compact and allow them to throw the 
coffee on the market, what would be the result? It would be 
that the price of coffee would immediately go down, and Brazil 
would be defeating its own scheme, the valorization scheme. 
The Brazilian Government has gone into that compact to sus- 
tain the price of coffee, and if the scheme fails they would be 
responsible to the bondholders of the loan for the full amount 
of $75,000,000, and expenses and interests thereon. It is true, 
as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Doveras] said, that there 
were only three independent States at first that started the 
combination, but we all know that finally the Brazilian Goy- 
ernment has given its assent and has guaranteed the capital 
and the interest on this $75,000,000. So that not a pound of 
that coffee can be brought into the New York market. It will 
never be brought there. There never was a better opportunity 
to put a duty on the article, 
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Mr. Chairman, there is no such a thing as the seventy-seven 
million dollar joker. Nobody could do it; they have not the 
coffee; and, I tell you, in the month of July the stock of coffee 
as compared with that of every previous year will be a good 
deal smaller. 

They have not even tried the scheme, because it can not be 
done; and if they did, I repeat, the Brazilian Government 
would have stultified itself by defeating its own plan, and, 
besides, losing its money. 

Here are the figures which show the stock of coffee, or what 
is called the “visible stock” of coffee in the market: In 1908, 
tbere were 3,800,000 bags; in 1907, there were 3,982,000 bags; 
in 1906, there were 4,124,000 bags. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the whole argument falls to the ground. 
And so, also, the argument of the poor man's breakfast table, 
which has no foundation at all. They speak of the poor man’s 
breakfast table. What does the poor man in the colonies do who 
gets 30 cents, 20 cents, and 15 cents a day and lives on protected 
rice? We are willing to pay for protection on rice, 

The Porto Rican laborer lives also on dried fish from New 
England, and is willing to pay for protected salt fish from 
New England, but why should the man in Porto Rico who lives 
on rice and salt fish not have also protected what he produces? 
Why should the tariff in Porto Rico be a machine to turn out Lou- 
isiana and Front street, New York, millionaires at one end and 
Porto Rico paupers at the other end? Is this what we were 
brought into the Union for? Are these the promises that Gen- 
eral Miles made us when he landed in our country? Is this 
what we have been expecting from this Congress during these 
long ten years of patient waiting? Mr. Chairman, the Foraker 
Act that gave us the Dingley bill, and that gave us one of the 
most tyrannical governments that was ever invented, was given 
to us only temporarily, but it has lasted long enough. 

Not one single line have we been allowed to move, even within 
the narrow limits of that act; in not one line have we been per- 
mitted to improve our political or economic conditions, for here 
we are to-day begging Congress to be square, to give us a square 
deal, to do justice to our people, to protect our staple as you 
protect your own. And whose is the fault? It is the fault of 
that executive council, those six men men that you sent there to 
make our laws, to vote our taxes, to collect our money, and to 
spend it through the employees that they appoint; they have al- 
ways opposed the measure voted by the lower house to help our 
coffee planter. If we had not that executive council, if we had 
been able to pass in the upper house the laws that we had voted 
in the lower house right after we lost our market, we would 
not be here to-day begging for a scrap of protection. There was 
a cyclone that destroyed in part our plantations, but that is 
nothing in Porto Rico, for every fifteen or twenty years we haye 
a cyclone and our people come to the rescue and help those who 
have suffered. When the Americans arrived in Porto Rico there 
were yet some thousands of dollars left from the previous cyclone 
fund which had found no employment. 

If we had been allowed to make a loan of five millions for an 
agricultural bank to allow those poor people to get a little money 
for which they were paying 12, 18, and 20 per cent interest, 
and give them that money on long terms and small interest, they 
would have gone and rebuilt their little homes, their factories; 
they would have been able to take away the fallen shade trees 
from on top of the coffee trees; and they would have been able 
to go ahead. But that executive council would not allow it. 
Did they want the Porto Rican to perish? I do not believe it. 
Then there came another law from the lower house, condoning 
the taxes to the little farmers, whose property was sold day 
after day by the treasurer, even up to a few months ago, and 
that has been going on for nine years—little farms sold to pay 
five and six and seven and ten dollars because they would not 
allow us to condone those taxes and let the other part of the 
island, which did not suffer—is now rather prosperous—pay the 
taxes and help those small farmers. 

Mr. WEBB. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Certainly. 

Mr. WEBB. I understand your legislature down there has 
refused to make any appropriations whatever to public officers 
in the future. What effect is that going to have on the govern- 
ment? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I do not know what effect it will have. 
The lower house had already voted, had compromised, and was 
willing to vote the budget, but all of a sudden the upper house 
closed, and they said the session was ended. They deny this 
now, but this is the truth. The proof of our sincerity is that 
even now the commission from the lower house is willing to 
compromise, but they will not. They will not yield one line. 
They say that Congress will support them; that Congress will 
give them the power to prepare the yearly budget independent 
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of the lower house. They have taken from the people the 
last remnant of their rights. The lower house wanted to pass 
some laws for the municipalities, within the Foraker Act, and 
the upper house refused. The governor had recommended econ- 
omy and the lower house had made some economy in the bud- 
get, just the same as the President has recommended this 
Congress to make economies in the budget. I hope the Presi- 
dent, who is a man with fair ideas of justice, will see that noth- 
ing comes out of it, and that they get together, make an hon- 
orable compromise, and that everything goes on in harmony. 
We have great confidence in the President. 

Mr. WEBB. May I ask the gentleman another question? 
Why is it that Porto Ricans can not raise coffee in competition 
with Brazil? I wish the gentleman would state that to the 
House. Is it because of the difference in the cost of labor and 
the cost of living? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I will tell the gentleman. Coffee is pro- 
duced in Brazil on large, high table-lands without any shade 
at all, raised by cheap labor of Italian immigrants. Italian 
families have gone there with all the members of their families, 
and they all work on the coffee plantations. Work on coffee 
plantations is not hard, and in Porto Rico women are largely 
employed for picking the berry. In Brazil they get very small 
wages, in Brazilian money, which is very much depreciated. 
Those families are very thrifty and economical and they pay 
them with a few cents. Then they bring their coffee and they 
get American dollars in New York for it. There is the differ- 
. ence in the cost of production to some extent. Then again, 
coffee in Porto Rico is produced like coffee in Arabia (in 
Mocha), up in the high mountains. It has to be shaded from 
the sun, and the berries are picked one by one, taken from the 
tree, and then crushed and then washed and then put out to 
dry, while the Brazilian coffee, on account of the manner in 
which it is cultivated, on account of the advantage of having 
at high elevations large table-lands, requires no shade, and the 
conas 1e allowed to dry on the tree, which means a great saving 
of labor. 

The berry is taken from the tree by the handful, a large part 
of it falling to the ground, and then it is gathered, so to speak, 
by the shovelful, while we gather it bean by bean. That would 
also make a difference in the quality. They produce a different 
quality of coffee and they raise it very much cheaper than 
we do. 

Mr. WEBB. One more question. What was your situation 
with reference to coffee before the United States took over Porto 
Rico? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Oh, it was in a most prosperous condi- 
tion. We used to export 60,000,000 pounds of coffee, worth 
$16,000,000, as against about 35,000,000 pounds now, worth about 
four or five millions only. 

Mr. WEBB. Where did you export that? 

Mr. LARRINAGA, We sent it to Cuba mostly; to Spain, 
Italy, and France, with whom Spain had made favorable 
treaties for us. 

Mr. WEBB. Did not you then and there come in competition 
with the Brazilian coffee also? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WEBB. Did not your coffee come in competition with 
the Brazilian coffee, and you say it was profitable to compete 
with Brazil in those days? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. We send our coffee to Europe and to 
Cuba, where it is sold at a much higher price than Brazilian 
coffee on account of its superior quality. We can compete favor- 
ably in every market with Brazilian coffee except in the Ameri- 
can market. We can compete in Spain, in France, Italy, and 
Germany, or Cuba, because their coffee is what is called 
“strong” coffee. It abounds in caffetannic acid, and those 
people prefer a mild coffee, such as Colombia, Guatemala, Porto 
Rico, Mocha, Java, and so forth, that are called “mild” coffees. 
Our trouble at present is the high duty they charge us on ac- 
count of the retaliatory duties they put against the Dingley 
tariff. 

Mr. WEBB. Has there been any deterioration in the markets 
of the world since the United States took over Porto Rico? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes; there was right after the American 
occupation of the island, although lately prices haye improved 
some. 

Mr. WEBB. Why has that been? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. That descent came from the great crops 
of Brazil. Previous to 1906 the price of coffee, as I was telling 
you before, was very good; but after the large crop of Brazil 
they went on planting in such large quantities in Brazil that 
the price fell down. The crop of Brazil amounted in 1906 to 
20,000,000 bags, and that was what obliged the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment to withdraw from the market 7,000,000 bags and make 


this valorization plan—to keep that surplus back from the mar- 
ket and pay the planters with the money loaned, $75,000,000, 
giving them the coffee as collateral. 

Mr. WEBB. The question I want to ask is this, Whether or 
not in the last few years the demand for your coffee in Spain 
and other foreign countries has fallen off so as to make the 
demand so slight that you now have not a sufficient price for 
your coffee to justify you in raising it? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. There was a descent in the price of coffee, 
but lately it has been rising some. Now, our trouble in Europe 
is that we have to pay 12, 124, and 13 cents duty on every 
pound of coffee, so we have to sell for about 30 cents a pound 
green coffee, and yet we make a very little profit when the 
price is high. 

Mr. WEBB. Have those duties been raised in recent years? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. They have been greatly increased on 
account of your Dingley tariff. That is what we complain of. 
Our organic act made no provision for the loss of our markets 
by coming into the United States. - 

Mr. WEBB. Now we are getting at the meat of the question. 
ons more question. You raise a higher grade of coffee than 

razil? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. We hold that our coffee is the best, as 
it is proven by the fact that the coffee-drinking nations of the 
world, Italy, Spain, France, and Austria-Hungary, pay for our 
coffee a higher price than they would for Brazilian. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. Before Porto Rico became a part in a way 
of the United States, what trade relations had she with Spain? 
Did she charge a duty on your coffee? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. No, sir. Some ten years before the 
American occupation Spain gave us free trade, deducting every 
year one-tenth; so that during the last few years the duty was 
insignificant, and in the last year we had free trade, because 
all the duty had been taken off. And we had the market of 
Cuba also, which, being a province of Spain, had to take our 
coffee free. 

Mr. PARSONS. If the gentleman will permit, what is the 
duty that the coffee growers of Porto Rico would like to have 
imposed by this Government? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Anything less than 5 cents, or at least 
4 cents, a pound will not do any good to Porto Rican 8 
in the American markets. 

Mr. PARSONS. How much coffee can Porto Rico produce? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. There is no limit to that. We produced 
60,000,000 pounds, but we could grow so rapidly that I believe 
we can reach 200,000,000 pounds if we were helped a little bit. 

Mr. PARSONS. Two hundred million pounds would be only 
20 per cent of the importations of coffee now into the United 
States? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Just about; yes. It would be 22 per cent. 
But there are the Hawaiian Islands that are a part of your 
territory, where the production of coffee is just as good as in 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. PARSONS. 
duce now? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Oh, well, they have gone down and down. 
The Philippine coffee production is dead. The Hawaiian coffee 
is dying, and the Porto Rico production is pretty sick, I will tell 
you. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARSONS. As a matter of fact, has not the coffee pro- 
duced in Porto Rico revived a little in the last few years? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes; the prices in the markets of the 
world have risen a little bit. 

As I was about to tell the gentleman when we were speaking 
of the different markets that we had, Cuba was one of our best 
markets, and to-day is the best market, on account of that 20 
per cent that your treaty with Cuba gave us. Cuba will take 
in this year about 60 per cent of our production. 

Mr. Chairman, this proviso in article 533 has been called by 
many gentlemen on this floor a “joker.” I want to know what 
those gentlemen will call this. It is a resolution of the other 
House, asking the Secretary of State to send all the information 
regarding the proposition to make roasted coffee in the United 
States an article of national production. We know what this 
means. It means that they want to bring the large coffee crops 
of Brazil to New York. The coffee dealers wish to flood Cuba 
and take away our last hope. They haye seen a child with a 
piece of bread going through the streets, and they want to “ hold 
him up,” to use the American expression, and take it from him. 

Those coffee dealers in New York, if Congress declares that 
toasted coffee going to Cuba from the United States is an 
article of national production, will send half of the island of 
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Porto J. co to misery. We will go back to the days of 1899 and 
1600, when, for the first time in history, the Porto Ricans had 
to migrate from their country. They went across this conti- 
nent to the Hawaiian Islands. Five thousand of them are 
there to-day, slaves on the sugar plantations. I heard in the 
Committee on Territories the governor of Hawaii say that each 
emigrant would be allowed in future an acre of land. Some- 
times, I suppose, it will be good land, and sometimes bare rock. 
Now, can anybody tell me what can a man plant in an acre of 
land that will support a family? 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman permit a question? What 
is the export duty on coffee now from Brazil to the United 
States? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Nine per cent ad valorem, and from this 
year an additional 5 francs per bag. 

Mr. JAMES. How much is that? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. About 14 cents per pound; but if the 
export exceeds 9,000,000 an additional 20 per cent ad valorem, 
or 2% cents per pound in all. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to tell the House once more that 
proviso will not help Porto Rico, but if you strike it out, next 
year you will be sending $40,000,000 to the Government of 
Brazil to help in the development of that magnificent country. 
You gentlemen here have no idea what a country Brazil is. 

They have intelligent men there who study their problems— 
scientific men, good people. Brazil will make the law in 
coffees for all the world. You will have to buy their coffee at 
any price they choose. You can not get it from anybody else. 
If next year they put $5 on every bag of coffee, you will have 
to pay it; your poor men will have to pay this forty or fifty mil- 
lions. No doubt of it. You can not get coffee from any other 
country. 

The gentleman from Ohio was very witty and found a very 
pretty way of evading my question. Where are you going to 
get your coffee from next year?” I asked him. “I will get 
mine from Porto Rico. I have tried it and it is most excel- 
lent,” he answered. That did great honor to his brilliant 
wit but no justice to my question at all. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I will explain to you my reasons why he could not 
answer it, and he is very well posted in this matter. The rea- 
son is this: Coffee comes from a tree, like apples. It takes six, 
seven, or eight years to become a full-bearing tree. Therefore, 
as you are getting three-fourths, or 75 per cent, of your coffee 
from Brazil, and the other 25 per cent you are getting from all 
the.other countries that produce mild coffee, you will have to 
buy your coffee from Brazil at any price, and your poor classes 
are going to pay for your error. You can not plant coffee like 
sugar, wheat, or potatoes and get a crop the next year. So that 
Brazil, which furnishes 80 per cent of the whole consumption 
of the world, is bound to furnish your coffee. 

There is a very interesting point with coffee in the United 
States. I wish to say something about blending. 

Blending is the masquerading for fancy coffees for which 
you pay generally from 25 to 30 and 40 cents per pound. The 
coffee that comes from Mocha and Java—about 2 per cent of 
your whole consumption—is supposed to be used for blending. 
I want to read you a letter on the subject. 

I could read to you for hours on this very interesting subject, 
but I will only read you a letter from one of the highest authori- 
ties on the matter, Daniel K. Young, which was published in 
the Tea and Coffee Journal of January last: 

Mr. D. K. Youna, Philadelphia, Pa. 


My Dear Sim: Noting your articles on blending in the Tea and Cof- 
fee Trade Journal, we would like to ask you what your opinion is as 
to the minimum amount of certain coffees that would effect a blend in 
which it was placed. For instance, what is the smallest percentage of 
Padang that, in your opinion, would noticeably affect a blend of Bogota, 
Guatemala, and Padang so that a statement could be properly made 
that there was Java in this blend? In a blend of Maracaibo, Bourbon, 
and Padang, what would be the smallest percentage of Padang neces- 
sary to produce any effect on the other coffees so that the statement 
could be properly made that there was Java in the blend? These ques- 
tions have been asked us by dealers, and we, of course, have our own 
opinion. We have said positively, as our opinion, that where only 1 
ounce to the pound of Java is used that it would be incorrect to call 
the coffee blended Maracaibo, Bourbon, and Java. If you have no ob- 
jections, we should be very glad to know your opinion. 

Very truly, yours, 


To this letter Mr. Young replied as follows: 


Dear Sik: Your favor of the 16th instant has my attention and 
brings up once more the old question, which is as old as the capitalist 
system—that is, How far can a business man practice deception and 
still maintain the standard of honesty set up by the mercantile world? 
Under a cooperative republic, where goods are produced for use instead 
of for sale, a blend would contain on the label the proportion of each 
kind of coffee composing the blend. The Woolson Spice Company on 
their Lion Coffee used to make the statement that each package con- 
tained Mocha and Java. ‘There probably was a bean or two of each 
kind, and this is the general standard of morality in the mercantile 
world. The writer was the cause of having this statement stricken off 
their labels in the State of New York by calling the attention of the 
pure-food department of New York State to the matter, and we under- 
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stand that later it was dropped from all their labels. So long as we 
conduct mercantile business on the present lines some coffee people 
consider they have the right to use the words Java blend" if there 
are a few beans of Java in the blend. ‘This appears to be a matter of 
individual conscience and moral elasticity, and under these circumstances 
I do not feel competent to gauge the average commercial conscience. 
Your, very truly, 
DANIEL K. Youna. 

The writer was the cause of having this stricken out of the 
labels in the State of New York by calling it to the attention of 
the pure-food department. 

God bless that department! It has done more for the health 
of America and the coffee of Porto Rico than you gentlemen are 
going to do. [Applause.] 

(Reading)— 

By calling attention of the pure-food department of New York 
State to the matter, and in the understanding of the writer, it was 
dropped from all their labels. 

Mr. Chairman, there were millions of labels burned in New 
York City after the pure-food law was enforced. On this coffee 
proposition alone there have been hundreds of thousands of 
cans scraped. I have two here, and I can show them—one the 
old one, with the name scraped; the other, the new one, with 
the new label substituted. 

This appears to be a matter of individual conscience and 
moral elasticity, and, under the circumstances, I do not feel 
competent to gauge the average commercial conscience. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

There are some other opinions that are stronger. Gentlemen, 
this is the most fair and impartial publication on tea and coffee 
that I know of. I am not advertising for this man, but he is 
impartial. The other day he was attacked by a coffee dealer 
because he gave out some news concerning the Commtitee on 
Ways and Means, whether it was inclined to the duty or 
whether it was not. Why, they jumped on him, and if I had 
time I would show you what a gentleman in the trade said of 
you. Here is an article, “The art of blending coffees.” In 
this article the writer discusses what he calls “ the crime of the 
coffee trade,” otherwise the Java coffee blend masquerade.” 

Now, gentlemen, I do not want to read you all that I could 
on the subject, but I recommend you to read Dr. August E. 
Gans’s pamphlet on the subject. You will be really amused. 
Not only is your poor man paying a tax of $8,000,000 a year to 
Brazil, but you are bleeding your country to the extent of 
seventy or eighty millions of dollars. You buy from Brazil 
india rubber, hides, and 60 per cent of their coffee. You are 
sending them hard cash, with which they buy merchandise from 
Germany and France. That is what you are doing every time 
you neglect to bring Brazil to terms. Take away that counter- 
yailing proposition and you will see the result. 

I have nothing to thank the Committee on Ways and Means 
for in the name of my constituents, but I give you this advice: 
Take away that provision and a few years from now you may 
send your Monroe doctrine to the Smithsonian Institution to be 
kept there as a curiosity. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to be hard on these Bra- 
zilian people. They are bright people. They are a hospitable 
people, very progressive, very pro-American. They have a 
great sympathy for America. When I was a member of the 
American delegation which went there with Secretary Root, 
there was nothing that they would not do to please us. I have 
studied conditions there. I went into the Province of São 
Paulo to study the coffee proposition in all its details. I tell 
you they are wonderful people. They deserve to grow and pros- 
per. The Brazilian ambassador here, Mr. Nabuco, is one of the 
most brilliant diplomats I have ever met. I am glad to see 
Brazil prosperous, but I tell you they do not need your protec- 
tion which you have been so lavishly according to them for 
thirty-six years. They are powerful enough and enterprising 
enough and rich enough to go ahead and be second only to the 
United States on the western continent. They are building now 
the four greatest battle ships that the world has seen. 

I wish them all kinds of prosperity—they deserve it; but 
Congress, when it provided for the government of Porto Rico, 
did her a great injustice in not providing for the protection 
of her economic conditions. We are struggling to go ahead. 
We received you Americans with open arms. We love this 
country, because I and many of this generation of Porto Ricans, 
who were most of them educated in.this country, went back 
and told our countrymen all about America. We taught our peo- 
ple to love you and your institutions. And what have we found 
at your hands? I know that Congress does not mean to be 
unjust; but there it is, all the same. We are neglected, and in 
a jesting way we are called the forgotten island,“ and noth- 
ing more true than that was ever said. You are too big a 
country; you are too large and magnificent a country. 

Your Congress can not devote time enough to turn and look 
on us. That is our misfortune. But we are suffering just the 
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same, and you gentlemen who haye written in your great book 
that every man is endowed by the Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights—that among them are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness—you can not go back on those principles and leave 
us in the hands of those autocrats of the executive council of 
Porto Rico who are trying every day to crush us down; you 
can not leave us in the hands of those plutocrats of lower Wall 
street and Front street in New York; you can not leave us in 
the hands of those greedy men who are trying to take the last 
crumb of bread from a small and suffering people—the Porto 
Ricans. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I deem it 
my duty to my party, my State, my district, and to myself to 
submit some remarks upon the pending tariff bill. 

I do not desire, nor do I deem it necessary in this debate, to 
enter upon any academic or theoretical discussion of the tariff. 
In a speech I made in the House of Representatives February 
8, 1908, upon the subject of tariff revision, and two other 
speeches in Congress, in 1905 and 1906, upon the subject of 
reciprocity with foreign nations, I have clearly outlined my 
views upon this great question which has been a subject of 
debate from the very beginning of the Government, from the 
first, or the Hamilton bill, in 1789, up to the time of the consid- 
eration of this bill. In my former speeches I discussed fully 
the subject of tariff revision and the extension of our trade in 
foreign markets by means of reciprocal trade agreements with 
other countries. It is unnecessary to repeat what I have here- 
tofore said in those speeches. Since the introduction of the 
Payne bill I have availed myself of every opportunity to be- 
come informed as to its schedules and upon the general subject 
of the tariff by reference to every available piece of literature 
and such standard authorities as those mentioned in the begin- 
ning of this debate by the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK]. In addition to the list of authorities named 
by him, including the History of the Tariff, ky Professor Taus- 
sig; State Papers and Speeches on the Tariff, by the same 
author; the Tariff and Trusts, by Franklin Pierce; and the 
Sectional Struggle, by Cicero W. Harris, I have read with much 
profit the chapters in Perry’s Political Economy upon our 
“Foreign trade” and “ United States tariffs.” 

My study of the tariff question shows me that the raising of 
revenue by tariff taxation is now, and has been always, a sub- 
ject not only of the greatest controversy in the history of the 
country, leading in Calhoun's day and time to the announce- 
ment of the doctrine of nullification, leading also to inconsist- 
encies in such statesmen as Calhoun and Webster, but it has 
also been from the foundation of the Government a subject of 
compromise and adjustment of the tariff schedules. There are 
only two ways of raising revenue under our Constitution—direct 
taxes, such as upon land, personal property, and polls, which 
must be levied in proportion to the population of the respective 
States; or indirect taxes, by means of duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, which form of taxes includes duties upon articles im- 
ported to this country from foreign countries; internal revenue 
taxes, such as those upon whisky and tobacco; and stamp taxes, 
such as were levied during the war with Spain. Under our 
Constitution no tax or duty can be laid upon articles exported. 

Under the grant of powers in the Constitution to “ regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States,” 
and “to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” 
authority is given to Congress to enact tariff laws. 

We have had, first, the Hamilton tariff in 1789, which imposed 
an average ad valorem rate of duty upon imports of about 8 
per cent. 

Second. The Calhoun tariff in 1816, which imposed an average 
ad valorem rate of duty upon imports of about 25 per cent. 

Third. The Clay tariff of 1824, which imposed an average ad 
valorem rate of duty upon imports of about 33 per cent. 

Fourth. The abominations tariff of 1828, which imposed an 
average ad valorem rate of duty upon imports of about 37 per 
cent. 

It is a curious fact that Calhoun was for the tariff of 1816, 
under the erroneous impression that inasmuch as the bill con- 
tained protective features as to cotton manufactures, a domestic 
market for cotton would be created, in connection with the for- 
eign market, which would raise the price of raw cotton to the 
southern farmer. He acted accordingly, though he found reason 
afterwards for altering his opinion in that regard. It is a fur- 
ther curious fact that Daniel Webster and New England stren- 
uously opposed the Calhoun tariff, while Calhoun and South 
Carolina strenuously supported it. 

It is a further curious fact that Webster afterwards continued 
to oppose the tariff, and spoke in 1824, in opposition to Henry 
Clay, against the Clay tariff of 1824; but in 1828 he supported 


the abominations tariff of that year, much higher than the Clay 

Fifth. The fifth tariff in the history of the country was the 
compromise tariff of 1833. Perry's Political Economy says that 
Clay and Calhoun were not then on speaking terms, but the 
latter was consulted through a third party, and agreed to re- 
gard the former’s plan as a satisfactory arrangement of the 
tariff controversy, and both spoke and voted for the bill, which 
passed just in time to prevent the impending collision between 
South Carolina and the General Government. ` Webster opposed 
the bill as a practical abandonment of protection, both by a 
series of resolutions and also by argument and vote. 

The compromise tariff of 1833 was called the “ horizontal 
tariff,” providing for a gradual reduction of duties over 20 per 
cent for ten years, from 1832 to 1842. 

Sixth, The Whig tariff of 1842, providing an average ad 
valorem duty upon imports of about 23 per cent, was the sixth 
tariff bill framed. 

Seventh, The Walker tariff of 1846, providing for an average 
ad valorem rate of duty on imports of about 18 per cent, suc- 
ceeded the Whig tariff of 1842. 

Eighth. The Morrill tariff of 1861, known as the “ war tariff,“ 
providing an average ad valorem rate of duty on imports of 
about 48 per cent, succeeded the Walker tariff. 

Ninth. The Morrill tariff has been succeeded by the tariff of 
1883, in which no consistent policy was followed, and the Mc- 
Kinley, Wilson, and Dingley laws. 

I have stated fully the various tariff acts of the Government 
in order to show the different rates; and also different views 
in regard to the levying and collecting of duties upon imports 
under tariff laws. The difference between the two parties is 
now, and has always been, that the Republican party stands 
for a purely protective system. The Democratic party stands 
for a tariff which will produce such revenue as is necessary for 
the needs of the Government economically administered. It 
believes also with Robert J. Walker, whose views upon the tariff 
are the clearest I have read that— 

Duties should be so imposed as to operate as equally as possible 
throughout the Nation, d iminating neither for nor against any 
class or section. 

He said: 

Equal rates and profits, so far as laws are made, best conform to 
the principles upon which the Constitution was founded and with an 
undevlating regard for which all its functions should be exercised, 
looking to the whole country and not to class or section. 

Walker believed in levying a tariff highest upon luxuries, and 
lowest upon the necessaries of life. He also believed if a tariff 
was levied there should be equal distribution of the benefits, if 
the tariff be considered a benefit, or an equal distribution of the 
burdens considering the tariff as a tax. 

I do not believe in a purely protective system, but I do agree 
with Robert J. Walker, a great Democrat and author of the 
greatest Democratic tariff law. 

In my speech of February 8, 1908, as well as in my former 
speeches favoring revision of the tariff and opposing monopolies 
and trusts, I declared that— 

The Democratic 8 for a revision and reduction of the 
tarif known as the “ Dingley law,” now the highest in the history of 
the Government. 

The Democratic party does not stand for free trade. The 
system of tariff taxation has existed ever since the beginning 
of the Government. But it does stand against monopoly, 
against a purely protective system. 

Forced by popular clamor, especially in the great States of 
the Northwest and some of the New England States, to advo- 
cate in its platform tariff revision and to abandon the “ stand- 
pat” policy of the majority of its leaders, the Republican 
party has now attempted in the Payne bill to revise the Dingley 
law, enacted in 1897, twelve years ago. 

A wonderful change of sentiment has come over the Repub- 
lican party, which, prior to the campaign of 1908, declared 
that the Dingley law was conducive to the happiness and 
prosperity of the American people. Besides the clamor from 
Republican sources for a revision of the tariff and the abso- 
lute necessity of doing something by Republican action to 
satisfy the demand for a revision, the Republican party is con- 
fronted with an alarming deficit in the Treasury. Appro- 
priations have increased until we have a billion-dollar session 
of Congress. 

In a recent article in the North American Review, giving 
the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury, it is said it is 
an assured fact that the revenue for the current fiscal year 
will be at least $120,000,000 less than the necessary expendi- 
tures. The deficiency estimated in the Treasury for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1910, is over $143,000,000. It is con- 
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tended that the best that can be done is to readjust duties in 
the tariff schedules so as to correct inequalities. This cer- 
tainly should be done, but the American people expect more 
than this. They expect besides a readjustment of inequalities 
in the tariff schedules, in view of Republican promises, a re- 
vision downward and not upward, in a manner just to all 
classes and sections. 

In the present and pending Payne bill the Republican party 
has increased the average ad valorem rate of duty on imports 
from 44.16 per cent under the Dingley law to 45.72 per cent 
under the Payne bill. The reductions in many instances are 
more pretended than real. 

My distinguished colleague from North Carolina [Mr. Pov], 
who is a member. of the Committee on Ways and Means, in a 
very clear and accurate manner, showed fully these pretended 
reductions, which all along the line are more in the interest of 
certain manufacturers and protected interests of the country 
than in the interest of the consumers. Furthermore, the re- 
ductions are in many instances sectional, and strike a blow at 
North Carolina and the South. In the steel and iron schedule 
the average ad valorem rate under the Dingley law is 36.96 per 
cent. The Payne bill reduces this rate to 36.15 per cent; that 
is to say, less than 1 per cent. The duty on steel rails is re- 
duced from $7.84 to $3.92 per ton, but both duties are practically 
prohibitory. The duty on shoes has been reduced slightly, but 
the shoe manufacturer of New England is given the benefit of 
reductions on leather, while hides are absolutely placed on the 
free list. The manufacturers of New England must be pro- 
tected, if need be, at the expense of the cattle raisers of the 
South, including the State of North Carolina, and of the Western 
States. 

The duties on wool and woolen goods in the woolen schedules, 
which have usually been written by Mr. Whitman and other 
manufacturers, have been reduced from the present average ad 
valorem rate of 60.02 per cent to 59.40 per cent, an infinitesimal 
reduction. This woolen Schedule K increases the price of wear- 
ing apparel of all kinds. Blankets are dutiable, as under the 
old law. The average ad valorem duty on women's and chil- 
dren's gloves has been increased from 51.88 per cent to 72.65 
per cent. I have received letters from constituents protest- 
ing against the proposed tariff upon hosiery and women’s 
gloves, stating that they considered the proposed increase un- 
just, and that it vitally affects the mutual interests both of the 
consumers and the merchant. A storm of protest against these 
increases is being heard from the women. The reductions in 
many schedules are unjustly discriminatory, in that some indus- 
tries have been made an especial target for reduction, while 
others have been protected to the fullest extent. In North Car- 
olina, for instance, a reduction is made upon mica and lumber. 
This is an unjust discrimination. As my colleague [Mr. Pov] 
declared in his well-considered speech, if the manufacturers of 
earthenware and glassware are entitled to an average ad va- 
lorem duty of 52.13 per cent, which is an actual increase, by 
what reason do you feel justified in reducing the rate on rough 
lumber one half? 

He said upon this subject: 


The chemical schedule is protected to the extent of 28 per cent. 
Tobacco and the manufactures thereof are protected by an average ad 
valorem of 104 per cent. Agricuitural products and provisions are — 
tected by an average equivalent ad valorem of 39.08 per cent. e 
manufacturers of spirits, wines, and other beverages are protected by 
an average equivalent ad valorem of 74.92 per cent, increased from 
71.18 per ccnt. Cotton manufacturers are prot by an ad valorem 
of 50.27 per cent. I challenge the maon of the committee to name a 
single individual who has received such scant consideration as the lum- 
ber manufacturers of this Nation. 

Upon what evidence the committee based its action I do not know, but 
I do know that throughout the length and breadth of the oe" with 
singular unanimity a plea has come up to this committee from lumber 
manufacturers asking that the old rates of duty be mitted to stand. 
I charge that is an injustice to these people. If you are to 
have a tariff at all, they are entitled to exactly the same eration 
as any otber class of manufacturers of this Nation. 


I know that because southern Democrats are standing for a 
square deal, fair treatment, and equal and exact justice on 
lumber, in a Republican revision of a Republican tariff law, they 
are charged with inconsistency. I have no fear upon this 
point, either personal or political, in North Carolina. The lum- 
ber industry in North Carolina is interwoven with the welfare 
of all classes—farmers, merchants, and laborers. In my last 
campaign, in which the question of the lumber tariff was fully 
discussed, I had no demand from any source for a repeal of the 
existing tariff, nor have I had any such demand since. I have 
had numerous demands from my constituents and the South 
against the repeal of the existing tariff. Those of us who op- 
pose the repeal of the existing tariff are of the opinion that the 
present duty on lumber is not prohibitory, but is upon a reve- 
nue basis. It can not be safely contended by those who ad- 
vocate placing lumber on the free list that the present rate is 


prohibitory. In a table of estimated revenues prepared by the 
Ways and Means Committee, the figures show that there was 
paid the Government last year on lumber, paying the $2 rate, 
the sum of $1,773,933.30, and the estimate is made that the re- 
duction of the rate to $1 will reduce the revenue to the sum of 
$856,966.55. It is very clear that a tariff rate producing nearly 
$2,000,000 per year is not prohibitory, but is a revenue rate. 

Importations of lumber have grown from year to year, for 
it appears from the statistics that the total revenue from all 
lumber in 1898, the first year of the Dingley law, was only 
$707,722.27, while in 1908, ten years later, this revenue amounted 
to $2,230,326.24. We are further of the opinion that the ulti- 
mate consumer would not be benefited by a repeal of the tariff. 
The benefit, if any, while it is hard to tell where it will go, 
would most likely go to the owners of Canadian stumpage or 
to the retail lumber dealers. The farmers, who still hold a large 
percentage of the stumpage in the South, would lose the in- 
creased value of their stumpage. 

We do not believe that a reduction of the tariff on lumber 
would tend to conserve the forests. Under the existing tariff 
the tops of the trees and every part of the tree can be utilized, 
which otherwise would be allowed to waste in the woods. As 
a further statement of the views of my people upon this par- 
ticular question, I wish to call attention to the resolutions of 
the Newbern Chamber of Commerce, in my district, and the 
resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce, Wilmington, N. C. 
These documents give the arguments and the point of view of 
my constituents, to whom I have ever been loyal, upon this lum- 
ber question: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Newbern, N. C. 

Whereas lumber and forest products throughout this State and 
throughout the South furnish the basis of it and sinews of war 
for many other lines of commerce and trade; and 

Whereas we are adv that the Congress of the United States is 
to-day considering the repeal of the present tariff on lumber, and as 
such action weuld mean serious embarrassment to southern mills pro- 
ducing medium and low grade stocks, for the reason that with the tariff 
removed Canada would supply American markets, first, on account of 
the advantage she would have over the mills in the South through 
lower freight rates to all eastern and Lake state ports, and, secondly, 
because of the low price of stumpage in that country and the difference 
in the scale of wages in Canada and the United States; and 

Whereas the present duty amounts only to an ad valorem tax of 12 
per cent, as compared with 40 per cent on all commodities entering into 
competition with lumber: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Nowbern, N. O. 
(in special session), That as an organization designed to aid capital in 
finding remunerative investments in our midst, regular employment, and 
a general expansion of our trade and commerce, we here and now regis- 
ter our protest against any repeal or reduction in the present tariff on 
lumber and call upon our Senators and Representatives in Congress to 
exercise their best efforts to ae our people and section against such 
an injustice and discrimination as the repeal of the tariff on lumber 
would work and prevent such legislation at all hazards. 

Resolved further, That the president and secretary of the organiza- 
— Bo; and er are erg A anrora 2 a copy. of 3 resolu- 

ons to our nators an Represen tives Caro- 
lina and other Southern States. — eee 


THE WILMINGTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Wilmington, N. O., February 4, 1909. 
TARIFF SCHEDULE. 


In view of the approaching revision of the tariff, and Tananing an 
purpose to consider partisan political questions, it is within the legiti- 
mate province of commercial nizations to consider c es in the 
law which affect commercial interests, Both of the present political 
8 of the country and all the tical parties of the past have ad- 

ered to the policy of laying a duty on imports as a revenue measure, 
and it is therefore the settled policy of this country, by whatever polit- 
ical party tered, to raise a large part of the revenue through tax 
on Ln vig The present exigencies of the revenues do not permit of a 
reduction of income from customs source, unless some other form of 
taxation, either direct or exci is laid, and for this the public mind is 
not prepared. Under such a situation it is obvious that the proposed 
revision of the tariff will be more nominal than real; but, — — 
ing, there is a str intimation from authoritative sources that the 
duty on lumber will entirely 5 and inasmuch as the South 
produces one-half of the lumber supply of the country, and as the duty 
on lumber is now only $2 pir thousand, or about 12 per cent ad valorem, 
and is in fact as well as theory a revenue tariff, it would be essen- 
tially inequitable to remove the tariff on lumber while leaving undis- 
— a practically all other schedules. The situation can be analyzed 
as follows: 

First. The need for revenue does not warrant the placing on the free 
list of revenue-producing a es unless some other form of taxation is 
to be substituted, which lie sentiment is against. 

Second. The duty on lumber being only about 12 per cent, and being 
in fact on a revenue basis, there is no justification for disturbing this 
schedule on the ground of excessive rate. While the duty on lumber is 
only 12 per cent, the duty on articles that enter largely into the con- 
struction of sawmill plants, such as iron and steel, cement, and buildin, 
stone, are 40 per cent, 32 cent, and 45 per cent, respectively, — 
there is no likelihood that these schedules will be materially reduced, or 
reduced at all. Moreover, while the average duty on iron and steel is 40 
par cent, the duty on such articles as saws and the like are as great as 

m — per cent to 75 per cent, so that to cut these schedules half in 
two would still leave a rate on ¢ 
rate on lumber. 

Third. The markets for southern lumber, and especially the low 
gates such as are produced from the shortleaf pine, are principally in 

e Northern States, which, being remote, subject shipments to a hen 


hese articles of 300 per cent above the 
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freight rate, and to remove the duty from lumber woul 
the proximity of Canada to these northern markets, in 
competition with southern mills. 


because of 
uce ruinous 


from lumber would force southern mills 
to the manufacture of higher grades of ds, thus at once rapidly de- 
pleting the longleaf timber supply and leaving unutilized the cheaper 
rades, which, unless used promptly, would in many cases mean a total 
css of this property. 

Fifth. There is, perhaps, no article in the tariff schedules which 
touches so numerous an interest as that of lumber. Every farm in the 
cotton belt of the Atlantic States and of the Gulf is directly affected. 
This view of the matter is distinguished from the character of owner- 
ship in such schedules as steel, ore, coal, etc., in which interests are 
nik — concentrated; and where the disturbance of a condition affects 
so large au area and so numerous interests the public well-being for- 
bids the dislocation, unless a serious evil is to be remedied thereby. 

In consideration of the foregoing statement of facts and conditions, 


Fourth. To remove the duty 


t is— 

Resolved by the Wilmington Chamber of Commerce: 

First. That, in view of the preamble herein set out, there is no justi- 
fication for removing or changing the present duty on lumber. 

Second. That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, with the request that they use their 
Influence to defeat any change in the lumber rate. 

Third. That we believe that in making this request of our Senators 
and Representatives we are asking nothing that they can not conscien- 
tiously grant, and, in granting, render a service alike to the public 
revenues and legitimate industry. 


I also call attention in this connection to certain paragraphs 
of a letter from Mr. Pinchot, Chief of the United States Bureau 
of Forestry, the highest authority upon the subject of forestry 
in this country and perhaps in the world: 


[Extract from letter of Gifford Pinchot, Chief of United States Forestry 
Bureau. ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. PAYNE, 


Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Payne: To avoid any chance of misunderstanding, I take 
the liberty of stating my views upon the tariff on lumber in more con- 
nected fashion than it was possible to do at the hearing before the 
Committee on Ways and Means on February 24. At the outset I want 
to make it clear that the Forest Service has neyer advocated either 
the reduction or the abolition of the present duties upon lumber and 
shingles. On the contrary, we have been at some pains to avoid taking 
any position one way or the other until we could complete a satisfac- 
tory investigation of the subject. I say this because many believe that 
the Forest rvice has declared in favor of the removal of the duty 
upon forest products as a means of conserving our forests. The service 
has made no such declaration. 

If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, it would be done, I take 
it, fer one or both of two purposes, either to reduce.the price to the 
ee fog to preserve our forests. In my judgment, it would accom- 
plish neither. 

Free lumber would not materially reduce the price to the consumer. 

* * * * . * * 

8 Ta are at present somewhat lower in Canada than in 
the Unit tates. The taxation of Canadian timber land is better 
adjusted to the conditions under which timber must be cut than it is 
with us, but the 3 costs of logging and manufacture are prob- 
ably as great there as here. If the dut 
these factors would be to increase the v 
to some extent the profits of the Canadian manufacturer and the A 
can retailer. There would remain little if any benefit to the ultimate 
consumer of lumber in the United States. 

The fundamental question at issue in the lumber tariff is forest con- 
sercation. I believe that the demand for free lumber rests maniy on 
the hope that it offers a way to protect our forests. If I were of the 
same opinion, I should favor the removal of the tariff. ut I am unable 
to see how free lumber will promote forestry. 

There is only one way to save our forests; that is, to see that they 
are kept at work growing new crops of timber as the old are cut away. 


Mr. Chairman, my speech in Congress on February 7, 1908, 
shows that the value of the lumber cut in 1906 at the North 
Carolina mills was about $20,000,000. One-half of the total 
manufactures of lumber comes from the South. Large invest- 
ments have been made in mills in the South and many labor- 
ers are employed therein. There are between sixteen and seven- 
teen hundred sawmills in North Carolina, and a large majority 
of them are small mills. There are about 30,000 sawmills in 
the United States, and of that great number the South has a 
large proportion. Nothing should be needlessly done to affect 
this industry of my State and the South. 

The lumber tariff is now upon a revenue basis; the ultimate 
consumer would not be benefited. We are framing a tariff by 
a Republican Congress; a general measure, in which is included 
highly protective or prohibitory duties upon other articles in 
the same general classification as lumber, such as iron, steel, 
cement, saws, files, belting, and all other machinery entering 
into its manufacture. To reduce the tariff upon lumber and 
not upon these other articles is an unjust discrimination, and 
is not the true purpose, spirit, and meaning of any platform 
declaration. For these reasons I shall vote for the existing 
tariff on lumber, if given that opportunity on a separate amend- 
ment. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the Payne bill, in my judgment, is a 
sham and in the interest of certain classes of the people and 
certain manufacturers and not in the interest of other manu- 
facturers or the great consuming masses. It pretends to tax 
luxuries, but it also taxes at a high rate the necessaries of life, 
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such as tea and coffee, woolen clothes, hosiery, gloves, and many 
other articles. 

If it is the purpose to raise revenue from the wealth of the 
country, in my opinion, it is better to raise it by an income tax 
framed in a way to meet the requirements of the Constitution, 
and collect that tax from the citizens of the Republic while 
living rather than transfer the burden to their children by an 
inheritance tax, which would be a double tax in the States also 
imposing it. The Payne bill provides for bonds in time of 
peace. Let us reduce expenses and not issue bonds. I am un- 
reservedly and strongly opposed and always have been to the 
maximum and minimum tariff features of this bill. I have 
time and time again upon the floor of this House appealed for 
reciprocity with foreign countries to give our farmers and man- 
afacturers new and wider markets for the products of the farm 
and the mill. Reciprocity with foreign countries by mutual 
agreement and concessions was approved by Thomas Jefferson; 
it was also voiced by William McKinley in his last great speech 
at Buffalo before he was stricken down by an assassin's bullet. 
Reciprocity means mutual concession and agreement. A maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff means retaliation and commercial 
=e Upon this subject in his Buffalo speech Mr. McKinley 
said: 

The period of exclusiveness is past. 
commerce is the pressing problem. A policy of good will and friendly 
trade relations wiil prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in 
harmony with the spirit of the times. Measures of retaliation are not. 

Under this bill, which professes to be a revision of the tariff 
downward, in the event that Germany, for instance, declines 
to grant to the United States the treatment accorded by her to 
the most-favored nation, the effect will be to place a duty of 
20 per cent upon articles on the free list of the Payne bill 
and increase the duty on articles in the minimum section of the 
Payne bill. Take potash salts, for instance, which are now 
admitted into the United States from Germany free of duty. 

Under the maximum tariff, unless Germany gives us the most- 
favored-nation treatment, this article, which is largely used 
in the manufacture of fertilizers, would be taxed with a duty 
of 20 per cent, thereby materially increasing the price of fer- 
tilizers to the southern farmer. In case France, Germany, and 
other countries decline to accord to the United States the 
most-favored-nation treatment, and in case the maximum tariff 
goes into effect, we will have a tariff rate of duty upon all 
articles far beyond any previous tariff ever levied in the history 
of the Government, and our markets for products of the soil 
and factories of the United States would be still further re- 
stricted. 

I believe the practical working of the maximum tariff would 
be most disastrous, both to the consumers and industries of the 
country. Unless amended in many particulars, the Payne bill 
is unjust, sectional, and discriminates in favor of one class and 
one section against other classes and other sections of the coun- 
try. It should be amended and perfected before it will receive, 
I confidently believe, even the support of the Republican side of 
the House of Representatives. 

Your boasted constructive statesmanship must frame a more 
satisfactory bill than the Payne bill, or the avenging wrath of 
the people of the United States, both manufacturers and con- 
sumers, will be manifest, and the votes when counted at the 
fall election of 1910 will show that they have chosen a Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives. [Applause.] 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, in considering this bill it 
is proper to lay down a few elementary principles: 

The tariff is primarily a tax. It incidentally affords protec- 
tion. This idea has of recent years been perverted so as to 
make the primary object protection, even in some instances to 
the exclusion of revenue. The Democratic idea is that the tariff 
should be so adjusted as to produce the greatest amount of rev- 
enue with the least amount of protection. 

The present tariff bill is so framed that manufacturing enter- 
prises, as a rule, are protected, and raw materials are deprived 
of all protection. This will result in the manufacturers ob- 
taining their raw material free and cause the producers of raw 
materials to contribute to the wealth of the manufacturers, 
without any compensatory benefits. This is an inequality which 
amounts to am injustice and should be remedied. 

It is practically impossible to go into details in discussing a 
bill of this magnitude. 

It is important that each Member present his views upon 
those articles in the schedules in which his constituents are 
interested and with which he is presumed to be familiar. 

The Democratic idea being that the tariff should be levied for 
the purpose of raising a revenue to support the Government, it 
becomes our duty to carefully consider the articles in the vari- 
ous schedules of the bill and select those articles which are rey- 
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enue producers and which afford the least possible protection— 
those articles which produce the greatest good to the greatest 
number, with the least possible injury. 

Louisiana produces the second largest amount of lumber of 
any State in the Union, and the largest amount of yellow-pine 
lumber of any State. 

It is my opinion that the congressional district which I 
have the honor to represent produces more than any other dis- 
trict. From the city of Shreveport alone there is shipped about 
$16,000,000 worth of lumber a year. This is greater in value 
than the 250,000 bales of cotton shipped from that point, or the 
vast cargoes of petroleum produced and handled there. 

From the entire district I have not received a single protest 
against the tariff duty on lumber, although the people believe 
in a tariff for revenue only. 

The tariff bill which we are discussing reduces the duty on 
lumber one-half. 

It is important for us to examine carefully into the question 
whether this tariff on lumber is a revenue tariff or whether it 
is a protective tariff. 

If it is a protective tariff I can not, as a consistent Democrat, 
advocate it. On the other hand, if this tariff produces a 
revenue and only incidentally affords protection, then, as a 
consistent Democrat, it is my duty to vote for it. 

The Democratic leader, the Hon. CHAMP CLARK, said in his 
speech on the 24th instant: 


I want to say to my southern friends here who are interested in 
yellow Pine, that the tariff on lumber never raised the price of 
yellow-pine lumber one single cent since the world began. t would 
not lower it now to take it off. You are shipping it into Canada 
this very ute. 

In the same speech he also stated: 

We have got to raise about $300,000,000 out of this bill whether we 
want to or not. So a man would be unwise to be jabbering about 
free trade under those conditions. 

While Mr. Crark does not agree with Hon. Gifford Pinchot 
about the tariff on lumber protecting the forests, he does agree 
with him that the present tariff on lumber does not regulate 
the price of lumber. 

Ordinarily to make the tariff protective it should be so high 
as to retard the importation of an article. When such a duty 
is imposed that an article which bears the duty still competes 
successfully in the open market, it can not be considered in the 
true sense a protective duty: This is the case with the yellow- 
pine industry. 

No yellow pine is imported from other countries into this, be- 
cause they do not grow yellow-pine lumber. But if Canada did 
grow yellow pine, she could not regulate the price of our lum- 
ber, because we produce in the United States forty times as 
much of the lumber which is consumed by us as Canada does. 
It is self-evident that one-fortieth is not going to regulate the 
price of thirty-nine fortieths. Besides, $1 per thousand on 
lumber is not 6 per cent, and if it takes 45 per cent duty on 
other manufactured articles to afford a protection for them it is 
not reasonable to suppose that 6 per cent will increase the price 
of lumber. If Canada wants to sell her lumber in our markets, 
she will not be deterred from doing so on account of a 6 per cent 
duty. The estimates as to the amount raised by the present 
tariff on lumber are not uniform, but it is said to approximate 
$3,000,000. 

The question for us to decide is whether we will continue to 
collect this $3,000,000 revenue from foreigners for the purpose 
of assisting us in running our Government or shall we collect 
this amount from our own people in some other way? 

In the heat of this discussion much opprobrium has been 
heaped upon the lumbermen of this country. This is caused 
largely from the fact that a few years ago much of our forests 
was bought by speculators for insignificant prices and fortunes 
were made out of them. But that time has passed. With the 
present price of stumpage three and four dollars a thousand, 
there is no longer any speculation in buying timber to be manu- 
factured into lumber at the present price of lumber, counting 
the cost to manufacture it and to transport it to market. While 
the lumbermen have laid themselves liable to criticism in many 
instances, still there are many good results arising from their 
adyent into the southern country. If it had not been for them, 
the forests of timber would have remained as idle capital. It 
was conyerted by them into a merchantable commodity. Mills 
were erected, trams were run out into the forests, railroads were 
constructed, men were employed at remunerative prices, taxes 
were levied upon the properties, farm products were consumed, 
and an era of prosperity was inaugurated. 

This continued until the time of the financial crisis in 1907. 
Since then the mills are reported to have lost money on account 
of the changed conditions, and particularly for the want of a 


market for their product. The mill men have their investments 
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tied up in their plants, their machinery, teams, cars, tracts, tim- 
ber, houses, and so forth, and they could not move away or go 
into other business. If the lumber manufacturers had been 
formed into a trust, they could have all shut down for a specified 
time or have cut a limited amount of lumber and held it for a 
remunerative price. 

In the hearing before the Ways and Means Committee, in 
the discussions before the House of Representatives, and by the 
investigations made on the part of the Government it is shown 
that the lumber manufacturers are not organized into a trust. 
My opposition is so fixed against those trusts which are formed 
in restraint of trade that I would prefer to lose the $3,000,000 
collected from the duty on lumber rather than vote for a meas- 
ure which would incidentally protect a trust, and if I do vote 
for the tariff proposed in this bill, it will be with the under- 
standing that the lumber manufacturers are not organized into 
a trust. 

There is a strong belief that the retailers of lumber are or- 
ganized into a trust, and that they fix the price which they pay 
the mill men as weil as the selling price; but they are not the 
ones who are primarily protected by the tariff. As the tariff on 
lumber produces a revenue and does not fix the price, I see no 
reason why a Democrat who is in favor of a tariff for revenue 
can not vote for the proposed tariff on lumber. 

No Member of this House is stronger for a tariff on raw sugar 
than the minority leader; because the sugar duty is an ideal 
Ar producer, although it incidentally carries protection 

t. 

The tariff on raw sugar produces a revenue of $60,000,000 a 
year, and this revenue is indispensable at this time. It is col- 
lected from a people who can well afford to pay it, as those 
countries which produce this sugar on which the duty is paid 
can make it much cheaper than we can on account of the low 
wages paid their laborers. The sugar upon which this duty is 
paid is sold over every part of the country, and the burden falls 
equally upon all the people. 

There are consumed in the United States annually about 
8,000,000 tons of sugar. Of this amount 656,627 tons are 
raised in the United States, of which home product 875,410 
tons are made from beets, 10,000 tons maple, 6,249 from for- 
eign molasses, and 365,000 tons from sugar cane. Most of this 
sugar-cane product is raised in Louisiana. It is largely on 
account of this industry that Louisiana is so prosperous. If 
she should be deprived of this industry, the value of her lands 
would go down, taxes would dwindle, the levees which protect 
the Mississippi would be neglected, and not only the State, but 
the entire Nation would be affected. 

This statement which is made in reference to raw sugar in 
no way applies to the differential or duty on refined sugar. 
The refineries are able to take care of themselves and can 
survive without any protection and, having formed themselves 
into a trust, do not deserve to be protected. 

If a duty were placed on iron ore, hides, cotton, and other 
raw material, the tariff on manufactured articles could be re- 
duced and the same revenue be raised. But it is the manu- 
facturers of New England who are to receive the benefits at 
the expense of all the rest of the country. 

With the inequalities and injustice of this tariff bill, taken 
as a whole, I do not see how any self-respecting citizen can 
approve of it, and very few do. The gross injustice of the 
measure, as a whole, has been made so clear by those who have 
preceded me that it is unnecessary for me to consume the time 
of the House by reiterating them. 

As a whole, I am unalterably opposed to the bill, while I 
approve of those few items in it which are intended in an 
equitable and just way to raise the revenue which is indis- 
pensable for the purpose of running the Government, 

I take occasion here to state that long-staple cotton is being 
brought into this country in considerable quantities. This cot- 
ton is raised in the South, but at present in very limited quanti- 
ties. A tariff on this cotton will not only produce a revenue, 
but incidentally serve to protect this infant industry. As stated, 
a tariff on hides and iron ore would help the South, and if a 
proportionate part of the tariff should be taken off of the manu- 
factured articles there would be no loss of revenue to the Gov- 
ernment and no injury to the consumer. A failure to do this is 
a manifest injustice to the South. 

The duty is taken off of coal; but that is all right. The duty 
remains on bagging and ties, which the cotton planter has to 
pay. The duty on cotton-seed oil is taken off. Vast oil fields 
are being developed in the South, and all except the counter- 
valling duty is left off of petroleum. No one complains of this, 
because of the iniquities of the Standard Oil trust. 

The cotton goods manufactured in the South are of the 
coarser kind, and the duty has been reduced on these. We do 
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not complain of this, because the poorer class of people use most 
of these coarser goods, and we are willing to lose the revenue 
to help the poor. 5 

There are vast quantities of salt produced in the South; still 
I insist the duty should be taken off of salt. The people of the 
South are always ready to help the poor, and are not like some 
people whose hearts bleed for them, but whose pocketbooks 
never do. 

Recently in this House there was an effort to so revise the 
penal code as to eliminate the odious reconstruction clause; 
but we were met with insurmountable objections. I made an 
effort to have the penal law so modified as to avoid a conflict 
between the state and federal courts, but to no avail. These 
laws remain on the statute books to create constant friction 
between the employer and the employee. Now we are con- 
fronted with the same old plague in the form of a bill which has 
been introduced in this House providing that representation be 
reduced in the Southern States. All this in spite of the fact 
that the great and good President of these United States says 
that he is going to see that the South is fairly treated and that 
he will do everything in his power to cement the two sections 
of this great country of ours. 

Why should the South be longer discriminated against? 

The sword of R. E. Lee is sheathed forever. The peaceful 
soul of Stonewall Jackson has taken its immortal flight. The 
fiery spirit of Jefferson Davis has gone to its long, long home. 
His name has been reinscribed on the monumental arch of Cabin 
John Bridge. Captain Lee has served as the bodyguard to the 
President of the United States. The North and the South stood 
side by side in the Spanish-American war. The southern “ hero 
of the Merrimac” represents the Nation in this Hall to-day. I 
stood beside the funeral bier of “ Little Joe Wheeler,” and when 
the casket containing his remains was consigned to the tomb in 
Arlington Cemetery and the national salute was fired I said in 
my heart that all sectional animosities are buried with this hero 
of the South and this hero of the Nation. 

Thank God if sectional animosities are not buried and sec- 
tional lines are not obliterated the South is on a solid founda- 
tion, and in spite of sectional statutes she is pressing forward in 
industrial pursuits and to-day has a happy and contented people. 

For many years after she had been devastated by the ravages 
of the cruel war a great cloud hung over her like a pall of dark- 
ness; but after this had passed and she had come to her own 
she has prospered as no land under the sun has ever prospered 
before. Within thirty years her property values have in- 
creased twelve and one-half billion dollars, or 167 per cent; 
capital in manufactures, nearly $2,000,000,000, or 716 per cent. 
The manufacture of her own cotton has increased 875 per cent; 
pig iron, 767 per cent; lumber products, 836 per cent. Farm prod- 
ucts have increased in value over one and one-half billion dol- 
lars, or 240 per cent. The value of her mineral products has in- 
creased nearly 2,000 per cent. Forty-seven thousand miles have 
been added to her railroads, equal to over 220 per cent. Her 
exports have increased nearly 150 per cent. Her bank deposits 
have increased about 700 per cent. Expenditures for common 
schools have increased from less than ten million to thirty-eight 
million dollars, or 285 per cent; and this money is collected 
from all classes of people and is spent for the education of all 
classes, without distinction or discrimination. Within this 
period $175,000,000 have been spent in common schools for the 
negroes by the people of the South. The two races there under- 
stand one another, and if let alone will work out their own des- 
tiny in their own way. Woe be unto the man who throws a fire- 
brand in among them. Should the test of supremacy between 
the races come, such anathemas will be hurled against him that 
he will cry for the rocks and hills to crush him into oblivion. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, from the time of the 
passing of the Dingley bill in 1897 there has been a well- 
defined and widespread opinion in this country that radical 
changes should be made in the bill. This opinion emphasized 
itself as the years rolled by, and reached a very acute stage a 
year ago. From all parts of the country insistent demands 
were made that the tariff should be revised. The Republican 
party, loath to admit that any of its works could be imperfect, 
was finally driven by the volume of the outcry to pledge itself 
in its last national platform to revise the tariff. It was gen- 
erally accepted that this revision would be a revision down- 
ward. Those who framed the Republican platform, it is true, 
worded it so cleverly that they have been able to excuse their 
present effort to raise prices by proclaiming that the revision 
which they promised was a revision upward as well as down- 
ward. Fair play, however, to the American people, justice to 
those to whom they appealed for support, and party honor 
should convince them that such an attempt to fool the American 


people will fail of its purpose and bring disaster upon the heads 
of those who attempt it. [Applause.] 

The Democratic party pledged itself to reform and revision, 
and their revision would have been downward. The country, 
for various reasons, accepted the Republican party and calls 
upon it to-day to make good its pledges made before the elec- 
tion. The Nation insists upon a change in the present tariff 
rates that will be an actual revision. Revision in the minds 
of the plain people of this country means a cutting of the 
prices and, carrying- the proposition further, it means lowering 
the prices of the necessaries of life. 

The people have been burdened during the last fifteen years 
with prices that have been continually soaring upward. The 
cost of living has increased, with no seeming hope of ever stop- 
ping. The necessities of the home have become more costly 
each succeeding year. Wages have not increased, and hence the 
burden of living grows heavier each year. 

The framers of this Payne tariff bill had a serious propo- 
sition confronting them when they met to consider it. Any bill 
that has in it 14 large schedules, including over 4,000 items, is, 
of course, a proposition which can not be treated lightly and 
must necessarily be imperfect. 

However, it seems that the most important features to which 
the members of the committee should have first addressed them- 
selves were those things which are the common necessities of 
life. Some effort should have been made to reduce the cost of 
clothing, both cotton and woolen, but we find that the Payne 
bill will maintain the present high prices of clothing which all 
must wear. ‘There has been absolutely no change in the cloth- 
ing schedule. Is it not fair to ask at this point whether the 
Republican party is in earnest in its effort to revise the tariff 
for the bencfit of the masses, or, if they are going to revise it, 
for whose good is it to be revised? 

But clothing alone does not present the most important fea- 
ture. It must bring dismay to the ultimate consumer, the toil- 
ing workman, the head of a family, and to the Nation at large 
that an Increase will be made to the already exorbitant prices 
of food, for we find the foods used by the people of this land 
heavily taxed under the new schedule. 

Here is revision with a vengeance, but revision upward. 
Coffee, cocoa, tea, butter, eggs, lemons, pepper, all have gone 
upward. ‘Tariff for revenue is one thing, but tariff for plunder 
is another. Protection has been guilty of many dishonesties 
which imposed on the poor people the burden of taxation, but 
what in the name of reason can be urged for the imposition of 
a tax on coffee, tea, cocoa, and spices? There are no coffee, tea, 
or cocoa plantations which will be forced into bankruptcy if 
these three articles are let in free. No doctrine of protection 
can be invoked to fool the American workman to excuse a tax 
on these commodities. These articles of food are used by every 
individual of the United States and they should be within the 
reach of everyone. 

Take cocoa, for instance. For over thirty years this has been 
on the free list, and it has become one of the necessaries of ufe 
which can not be produced in this country. Many millions of 
dollars have been invested in this business and many thousands 
of men and women are employed. The raw product becomes an 
important article of food for the American laborer and brings 
a good return for American capital on American soil. Over 
80,000,000 pounds are imported annually. It is used by a large 
proportion of our people, and more particularly by the working 
classes. This bill places a duty of 4 cents a pound on it, and it 
is expected to raise over $3,000,000 revenue. ‘To-day cocoa costs 
the importer about 10 cents per pound. Hereafter it will cost 
him about 14 cents per pound, and he, like the other importers, 
will have to add a profit on account of the investment in pay- 
ment of the duty. The wholesaler and retailer in turn have to 
get a profit for a like reason, and by the time the consumer gets 
his cocoa the $3,000,000 will have swelled to $6,000,000, which 
additional expense must be borne by those who drink a cup of 
cocoa. 

Now, this is a most serious blunder, as cocoa is generally rec- 
ognized as one of the most wholesome and nutritious of foods 
used in this country. Ninety-five per cent of it is assimilated 
into the system, and it ranks as of the highest value to the 
human system as a food. The poor man can make a meal on 
a few crackers and 10 cents’ worth of cocoa. Its use has been 


on the increase, and the tendency is to make it more generally 
used because of its nutritive value. Not only cocoa, but choco- 
late and other products of this class will be more costly and all 
out of reach of those who most need them if this duty is con- 
tinued in the bill. 

Moreover, crude cocoa is the basic raw material and the sole 
foundation of the great chocolate industries in this country, 
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particularly in Massachusetts. The proposed duty will bring 
disaster on these industries and throw great numbers of laborers 
out of employment. Is this the way that the Republican party 
is to restore prosperity to the anxious business interests and 
idle workmen of this country? [Applause.] 

Again, this bill raises powdered chocolate from 5 cents to 9 
cents per pound, and cocoa butter, of which nearly three and a 
half million pounds were imported last year, is raised from 34 
cents to 54 cents per pound. Olive oil, which is used by many 
of the poorer classes as an article of food, has been taken from 
the free list simply because the oil now imported free was 


sometimes used as an article of food. Oh, what a dismal failure 


on the part of the framers of this bill to help the poor! 

Coffee has become the great American breakfast drink. It 
is on the table of the rich and the poor. A breakfast without 
it is incomplete to most Americans; in fact, to many it is the 
basis of the breakfast. To increase the price of this break- 
fast is certainly an iniquitous proposition, yet the Payne bill 
brazenly strikes at this item and imposes this burden with 
unblushing impudence. It attempts to do this in an insidious, 
underhanded, and unworthy manner. Whilst ostensibly putting 
coffee on the free list, it nevertheless very adroitly arranges 
the schedules so that coffee will bear a big burden. This is 
done in the provision which says that any countries where there 
is any tax, direct or indirect, upon exported coffee, a similar 
duty shall be levied here on any coffee imported from such 
country. Five-sixths of the coffee imported into the United 
States comes from Brazil, and there the “ valorization plan” 
of the Brazilian Government, which gives it a monopoly on 
the coffee bean, enables Brazil to control the prices and output 
to suit itself. The result is the imposition of another duty 
upon the “breakfast table.” It will be within the power of 
the administration to levy a tax on Brazilian coffee at such a 
rate as may be determined as a fair equivalent to the revenue 
derived by Brazil from her monopoly. It is generally estimated 
that the increase in coffee will be equivalent to 65 per cent. 
This countervailing duty will benefit none but the dealer in 
coffee. The duty will be evaded by the enormous supply of 
coffee already in the United States or ready to be shipped in 
just as soon as it is definitely settled that the Payne bill will 
become a law. This attempt to swell the revenues by this 
proposed tax will be condemned by an incensed, wronged, and 
outraged citizenship. [Applause.] 

The provision for a duty on coffee applicable on importations 
from those countries which exact an export tax is a sham and 
delusion, is an expedient for piling great profits into the pockets 
of the coffee syndicate, which has already accumulated tens of 
thousands of pounds of Brazilian coffee in the United States 
storehouses, and ready to rush in millions more before the duty 
can become operative. Every man, woman, and child, as they 
drink coffee after this bill becomes effective, may say, in truth, 
as they raise the cup to their mouth, they are paying unwilling 
tribute to the Republican party, and with each cupful there will 
arise the memory of the monumental deceit practiced by the 
Republican party leaders in 1908 when they pledged themselyes 
to revise the tariff, and, instead, increased the burdens of the 
people. [Applause.] 

But to show that the tax on coffee and cocoa is not a mere 
incident, the framers of this iniquitous proposition carry their 
malign purpose to tea— 

The cup which cheers but does not inebriate. 

That it is intended that this tax shall be borne by the poor 
conclusively stands out in the schedule on tea. In this instance 
the tax is 8 cents per pound, whereas to-day it comes in free. 
In most of the schedules the Payne bill provides that an ad 
valorem tax shall be imposed. This means that a certain per 
cent of the value of the article shall be taxed, but in the tea 
schedule it is proposed that 8 cents per pound shall be assessed 
regardless of the price. This means that when the working- 
man buys tea, which costs 16 cents in China, he is obliged to 
pay a tariff of 50 per cent, while the rich man, who can afford 
to buy more expensive teas, costing, say, 80 cents per pound in 
China, pays only 10 per cent of the tax. Worked out in another 
way, it is seen that when the workingman spends 80 cents for 
tea for his family he receives only 40 cents worth of tea and 
contributes the other 40 cents toward the cost of Republican 
government, which in this case means Republican extravagance. 
When the rich man spends 88 cents for tea he gets 80 cents 
worth of tea and pays the Government only 8 cents. : 

Is this the equality which is heralded as coming from this 
mighty effort on the part of the Republican party to equalize 
the duties? Does it not rather preserve all the discriminations 
of the Dingley bill, which operated against the poor in favor of 
the rich? In fact, does it not increase them with respect to the 
necessaries of life? 
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The specter of the Boston tea party, which haunted the min- 
istry of George III and which sowed the seeds of the American 
Reyolution, may once again come to life. In those days Boston 
voiced the protest of the American colonies, when on the occa- 
sion of the “Boston tea party” our forefathers tipped 340 
chests of tea into Boston Harbor in their anger at the proposal 
to tax tea. The men and women of Boston are as angry, and 
their protest is just as emphatic, against this proposed tax on 
tea in 1909 as they were in 1773, and Sereno PAYNE and the 
Republican party will meet a fate like that of George III and 
the British ministry. The Payne bill will be short lived, and 
the domination of its heartless, thoughtless, and inconsiderate 
framers will be replaced by others, who will have regard for 
the happiness and welfare of the American home. [Applause.] 

Great Britain lost her fairest jewel when the American colo- 
nies protested against the unjust, unfair taxes imposed upon 
them, and that which caused their greatest protest was the tax 
on tea. Boston showed the way to the American colonies to 
shake off the shackles of those who would impose unjust taxes. 
Let me say to the Republican party that Boston, rising in pro- 
test against this unjust imposition, which burdens the poor in 
fayor of the rich, will once more show the people of this country 
the way to punish those who would impose such taxation. She 
raises her voice to-day in solemn protest against any measure 
that would tax tea, coffee, cocoa, spices, gloves, and hosiery, 
while at the same time that measure would permit the great 
trusts to wax fat on moneys taken from the pockets of the poor. 
[Applause. ] 

Ours is supposed to be a Nation where all stand equal before 
the law. The lawmaker who forgets this principle, or the party 
that makes invidious discriminations, is sure to receive the just 
punishment which an indignant people are certain to impose. 
Remember Boston and remember the tea party of 1773, and if 
you pass this bill, take my prophecy with it that you go out of 
power. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The Payne bill is a blow at the American home, the American 
breakfast table, the American woman. The American woman 
has never yet appealed to her husband, father, brother, or son 
for relief but that her appeal has been quickly heeded. 

The American woman protests against your effort to build 
up a mighty glove trust at her expense; she is indignant at 
your proposal to impose heavy taxes for the benefit of the 
hosiery trust; and she bitterly resents the taxes, the burden of 
which she will have to bear, which you would oblige her to pay 
each day as she sips her cup of tea. [Applause.] 

She is the greatest power for good in this Nation. She never 
makes a mistake; she seldom appeals; but when her sense of 
civic righteousness is offended those who are guilty will find 
the avenging spirit of woman speaking in the ballot box and 
driving from power those who are forgetful of her and her 
right. She works quietly for the uplifting of the Republic in 
her humble home, but effectively. 

“The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world,” and the 
woman who prepares the breakfast sends forth the man who 
is to cast the ballot. Her injunction to him on election day 
will be to send into power men who will think of her, men who 
will regard her rights, and men who will try to make her home 
life less of a burden and more of a delight. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. For the information of the Members of 
the House, I wish to insert in the Recorp what I regard as a 
most valuable and illuminating document: 

{From the Chicago Tribune.] 


GREAT OIL TRUST AIDED BY “ JOKER ’’—COUNTERVAILING CLAUSE IN THE 
PAYNE BILL REALLY WEAPON AGAINST INDEPENDENTS WHO SUPPORT 
IT—STANDARD AT OLD TRICK—-RUSSIAN PRODUCT, AT WHICH THE MEAS- 
URE IS AIMED, WILL NOT TOUCH WESTERN FIELDS BECAUSE OF RATES. 


[By Raymond.] 
Wasuineton, D. C., March 27, 1909. 


One of the most perplexing questions in connection with the passage 
of a new tariff law is just how to treat the Standard Ol Company and 
its products. For a long time the people thought petroleum was on the 
free list. It was there nominally and still remains on that favored 
catalogue in the present law. 

There was a fokker in the Dipgley law, however, which few people 
understood, and this same joker reappears in the Payne bill, only now it 
is sustained by some of the people who are rivals of the Standard Oil. 
Petroleum is on the free list, provided it comes from some country 
which does not impose a duty on American oil. 

It so ha ager that until recently the only serious competition the 
Standard 01 3 had to fear was the product of the great oll 
fields of Russia. hat country has a protective system, and so the 
effect of the joker in the present law was to put a tariff on crude 

troleum and all of its products. The result was that, although 

ussia could send its oil to England or to Canada or to the Orient and 

compete more or less successfully with the great American trust, not a 

gallon of the oil could come into this country, because the duty under 

the little“ joker ” attached to the free list was practically prohibitory. 
INDEPENDENTS URGE “JOKER.” 


Sentiment in this country is such, on the whole, that this joker” 
could not possibly be reenacted into a law if it were not that some of 


the independent refiners think it might be necessary to protect them 
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from competition from Mexico, where oil is beginning to be produced 
in considerable quantities. It is probable that after a while Mexican 
oil might be a competitor for the products of the fields of our south- 
western section near the Mexican border, but, so far as the rest of the 
country is concerned, the competition of Mexican oil need never be 
feared, because of the long railroad haul involved. 

On the other hand, those people who have been taught to believe 
that the Standard Oil Company is the sum and substance of all that is 
wicked In the way of corporation villainy want to have oil put on the 
free list. ‘The Treasury experts say that if this is done Russian oil 
can be laid down in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, and the intervening coast cities 
at . —— which will compel the Standard Oil Company to meet this 
competition. 

It is possible that this Russian ofl may find its way by water into 
the Great Lakes country, but the most that is expected is to curb the 
power of the great trust by establishing a new scale of prices in the 
tide-water country. 

VREELAND FATHER OF “ JOKER.” 


As a matter of course, the Standard Oil people will fight this propo- 
sition, and for once at least they and the independent refiners will 
work together, although the chances are that Russian oil never would 
inyade the tieid of the independents, whose energies are confined 
to the far interior and to the extreme southwest. 

It is a significant fact that the Ways and Means Committee had 
voted to leave out the Standard Oil “joker,” but were persuaded to 
put be back through the efforts of Mr. VREELAND, a New York Repre- 
sentative. 

Discussion over the Standard Oll situation, so far as the tariff is 
concerned, has brought out the interesting fact that since the rebate 
suits at Chicago and elsewhere the big trust has been developing new 
capital. It won out at Chicago to the extent that it did not have to 
pay a big fine, but the system received a terrible shock, and the efforts 
of its lawyers and officers have been directed to adopt a DoT which 
is not directly Fieger by law, although it is just as much adverse to 
the Interests of the people. 


STANDARD LOSING IN WEST. 


Certain independent refiners have furnished me with information go- 
Ing to show that while an immediate return to the system of rebating 
may not result from the breakdown of the government prosecutions, 
the great trust has taken alarm at the activity of the independent com- 
petition and is taking new steps to break it up. 

Not so long age the Standard Oil Company furnished 90 per cent of 
the oil consumed in Kansas and the same proportion in Iowa. As a re- 
sult of recent agitation the reports of the te inspectors show that the 
system now furnishes only per cent in Kansas and 65 cent in 
Iowa. In other States where exact statistics are not av: le there 
is evidence of increasing competition which is progressing to such a 
point that the trust is beginning to feel it seriously. 

Everybody knows, or should know, that the Standard Oil Company 
depends for its success in a large measure upon. certain erences it 
receives from the railroads. It used to be given rebates which were so 
systematically arranged that the independent refiner or producer or dis- 
tributer could not compete. The activity of the Government, culmina- 
ting in the big Landis fine, has generally put a stop to the rebating 
arrangements, although they are likely to be renewed some day unless 
Congress takes eet action to remedy the construction put on the 


law by the cow 
OLD TRICK SUPPLANTS REBATES. 


Barred from rebating, the big trust has resorted to another scheme 
which is not new, but which is being developed to extraordinary pro- 
rt sent in to me. Instead of direct dis- 
ve been forced by the Standard Oil to 

the rate on petroleum and all its 
tandard has its own pipe line and 


Sa TRUST FORCES RAILROAD AID. 
said to be activity on the part of the railroads which is 

3 direction of benefit to the Standard Oil Company. That 
this advance in rate on oil in the pipe-line ery is one result of 
pressure by the Standard Oil canang can scarcely 
view of the well-known baa whi that bi 
a large 

free tandard oi influence in its directorate, or indirect! 
is from the 8 shan yp Bt y 


art of the great system. 
at the trust is trying to crush out all in dent 
bees oat keen i slodg ene Sonboatd “i 
trust can keep ou 0 ong antic sea 7 
will de in a tion to make enough money in that section to recoup 
it for some of the competitive losses in the Interior. 


ATLANTIC COAST WOULD GAIN. 


England le were anxious to have bituminous coal put on 
tao ps, list, 7 ey could get the benefit of the Nova Scotia produet, 
bu 


It is in this way 
refiners, or at least 


times as much if lan oll were 
uty and the Standard Oil Company com- 
lled to meet the competition. The same thing is true on the southern 


tiantic sea 
That is really all the proviso in the Payne bill is or purports to be. 
It is a dishonest method of pro g a tariff on crude petroleum and 
all its products. If the independent oil fields need pro on, it should 
be given them honestly and aboveboard and not through the medium 
of a deceptive proviso which enables the dishonest politicians on the 
stum: that petroleum is on the free list, whereas in point of 
fact the importation of oil of that kind into this country is pra 
prohibited. 


When the independent refiners and producers learn the extent to 
which the Standard Oil Company is enyeloping them in a network of 
hostile freight rates through its control of the great railway systems 
they will have pomena more to think of than the infant competition 
of co or the more desirable rivalry of Russia, which would never 
affect the independent field at all. 


ALL COMPETITORS IN DANGER. 

Standard Oil is slowly but surely putting up the freight rates 
wherever it will hurt the independents and putting them down wherever 
the Standard Oil itself is the only gd al The result of this process, 
if continued with the ingenuity of which the agents of the trust are 
capable, must necessarily be to kill off a great deal of competition 
which has grown so rapidly of late. - 

The railroads are forced to take this action just as they were forced 
to give rebates. The independent Heoducers and refiners really are 
their best customers, because lets o not control the extensive pipe 
lines and of course must depend upon the railroad transportation 
almost everywhere. The financial power of the big trust, however, 
is so great that it is able to substitute a system of distorted and un- 
equal freight rates for the old rebate system. which has come to be 
conside: dangerous since the law was amended in such a way as to 
provide an imprisonment penalty for future violations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour of 6 o'clock having arrived, 
the committee will rise. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. OtmstTep, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 1438, 
the tariff bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Hutt of Iowa, by unanimous consent, was given leave 
to withdraw papers in the case of John N. Wiley, Sixtieth 
Congress, no adverse report being made thereon. 


TRUSTEE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Hon. Jonx 
A. STERLING, of Illinois, to be consulting trustee on the part 
of the House of Representatives for the National Training 
School for Boys, in the District of Columbia. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 


The SPEAKER announced the designation of Mr. REYNOLDS 
as Speaker pro tempore for the evening session. 


RECESS. 


The hour of 6 o’clock p. m. having arrived, the House, under 
its previous order, took a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


AFTER THE RECESS. 


The recess having expired at 8 o’clock p. m., the House was 
called to order by Mr. REYNOLDS, Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House now 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
1438, the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. OLMSTED 
in the chair. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, being a new Member, it is with 
somewhat of embarrassment that I rise to address the commit- 
tee. I also appreciate the fact that this committee has listened 
to statistics and to figures until they have become wearisome, 
but the bill under consideration is of such vast importance to 
the farmers of this great agricultural Nation, who are at the 
same time our largest class of consumers as well as producers, 
that I feel my duty to this great class warrants me in addressing 
you in their behalf. I presume that I stand nearer to the 
farmers of the Middle West and Northwest than any other man 
on this floor, for farming has been and is the business of my life. 
I have followed the plow from sunrise to sunset many a day. 
In fact there is no work incident to farm life with which I am 
not familiar from actual experience with that work on the 
farm. It is because of these facts and experiences of my life 
that I feel that I know something of the needs of this great 
class in our industrial life. 

The farmer apparently has no one to plead his cause on the 
other side of this House, if I may judge from the speeches of the 
distinguished gentlemen to whom I have listened. ‘Their argu- 
ments have so constantly kept in the forefront the interests 
of the manufacturers and the trusts that one might be led to 
believe that they had forgotten that there was a great agricul- 
tural population in this country that is in a very large degree 
the very foundation of our national greatness and our national 
prosperity. Panics which result from the unsafe and unjust 
speculative policies of Wall street financiers have fallen heavily 
upon the farmer; excessive taxation as a result of Republican 
extravagance and Republican policies has been a heavy burden 
upon him; but notwithstanding these panics and these unjust 
burdens, he has steadily pushed forward. He has settled and 


me developed the great West and Northwest. He has made this 
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country the granary of the world. It has been his industry 
and the fruit of his labor that has saved the country in periods 
of depression for which he was in nowise responsible. Yes; he 
has done all this and borne all these burdens because he was 
told that these policies were necessary for the development of 
the manufacturing interests of his country. 

But what has been the result of these policies? To-day those 
so-called “infant industries” have become strongly organized 
and all-powerful trusts that levy tribute upon the industry of 
the farmer. They have become vast business organizations that 
have banished the last semblance of competition, and which by 
their unlimited control of the necessaries of life have found it 
possible to defy the law of supply and demand. ‘They have sub- 
stituted for the price that would result from the natural work- 
ing of this law of supply and demand a monopoly price which 
is no less than “all the traffic will stand.” 

Gentlemen of the committee, it is under conditions such as 
these that our present industrial condition has come upon us. 
This’ policy of legislation in the interest of the few rather than 
the many is, in my opinion, responsible for the many thousands 
of men who are to-day out of employment, for the closed fac- 
tories, and for the industries running on half time. I believe 
that the first step toward the return to better business con- 
ditions is to consider the just rights and interests of this great 
producing class to whom I have referred. I ask for the farmer 
a little encouragement in the way of legislation. He has fought 
his battles single handed and alone, and, gentlemen, I believe 
the time is at hand when he is entitled to your consideration. 
Rarely have the farmers asked for legislation, and more rarely 
have their interests been given the careful consideration to which 
they are entitled. Prosperity for the farmer means fires in the 
furnaces that have been shut down. It means the reopening of 
factories that have been idle. It means that railroad companies 
will not complain of thousands of cars that are not in use. 
It means that locomotives will be in demand to haul train loads 
of manufactured goods to the consumer and the products of the 
farm to the market. It means the employment of labor in sup- 
plying the increased demand for commodities on the part of this 
large body of consumers. 

I come from a State in which the greatest industry is agricul- 
ture. We have no great manufacturing interests, such as are 
to be found in the Eastern and New England States. We have 
no forests from which we can cut merchantable lumber. But, 
gentlemen of the committee, we are consumers of the output of 
these factories and mills in no small degree. We have done 
much in the way of developing a great State, and the future 
is bright with prospects of further growth and development. 
We need the output of the factory and the sawmill, and we 
want to exchange for these commodities our grain and our 
stock. All that we ask is that in the framing of this tariff bill 
the needs and interests of our State be carefully considered and 
then treated justly. We do not wish to prosper at the expense 
of the interests of any section of this great Nation; but neither 
do we think it just to have tribute levied upon us that trusts 
and combines may grow fat and arrogant. The just burdens of 
government we are willing to assume, but a tax that finds its 
way into the treasury of a protected industry rather than into 
the Treasury of the United States Government we denounce 
as subversive of individual rights and contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the Constitution of the United States. We brand it as 
legislation in the interest of a favored class. 

The people of my district and of my State believe that a 
duty on lumber is unjustifiable from every view point. It is 
an unjust tax upon the farmer, the laborer, in fact, upon all 
the home builders and home makers of our country. On the 
other hand, it is causing the depletion and destruction of our 
natural forests to an extent that is endangering the climatic 
conditions of many sections. If there are any classes of people 
who should receive encouragement from the Government, they 
are the laborer who desires to build a home for his family and 
the farmer who is desirous of improving his farm by erecting 
the buildings so essential to successful farming and stock rais- 
ing; yet the tariff bill, as presented by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, strikes a direct blow at these classes. 

I cah speak from a personal experience of the hardships and 
struggles that are encountered in the development and improve- 
ment of a farm. I well remember when, nearly fifty years ago, I 
went to Nebraska, then a Territory, as one of the early pioneers. 
The home was a sod house and the roof was covered with dirt; 
the floor was mother earth. Such were the houses in which the 
pioneers lived for many years, as no lumber could be obtained. 
It was in these humble homes that they cared for their families, 
watched for the Indians, and often had to defend themselves from 
attack. These were the days before the railroad had crossed the 
Missouri and when the nearest post-office was 50 miles to the east- 
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ward. These were the days when we left the brave little wife and 
mother to the protection of a kind Providence as we went to that 
distant post-office to get the message of love and encouragement 
from dear ones in the States farther east. We went knowing 
full well that the none too friendly Indians were lurking near. 

But the pioneer went to work. A little patch of ground was 
broken and some corn and vegetables were planted. The ques- 
tion of a duty on hides did not worry him at that time, as both 
himself and wife as well as the children went barefoot. The 
necessities of life were barely supplied and luxuries were never 
thought of. But one aim was ever foremost, and that was the 
building of a home and the founding of a great Commonwealth 
that would one day, as a State, have its star placed in that 
field of blue in our national banner, side by side with the older 
States that fought for our independence. 

And I want to say to you, gentlemen, that those pioneers suc- 
ceeded. There were hardships, but there was also endurance. 
There were discouragements, but there was also determination. 
What is true of Nebraska as regards this early history is true 
of all the sister States of the West and Northwest. The same 
trials were encountered, but the same courage and determina- 
tion made possible the building of these great Commonwealths. 
We have been able to do much, but the burden has been heavy. 
We want to further improve our farms, and we have many who 
must build homes on newly acquired lands in the western part 
of our State. The Payne tariff bill in its schedules proyides 
for a protective duty on lumber, and this is practically prohibi- 
tive of the importation of any form of lumber that is not wholly 
in the rough. And this, gentlemen, notwithstanding the fact 
that the price of lumber has increased anywhere from 75 to 100 
per cent in the last ten or fifteen years, notwithstanding the fact 
that lumbermen and the Department of Agriculture tell us that 
our forests are nearly exhausted. This duty is placed on lumber 
in the face of the fact that all the evidence points to a lumber 
trust or agreement which determines the price of lumber at its 
own behest and places that price as high as the market will stand. 

In behalf of the farmers and home builders of Nebraska—yes, 
of the Middle West and Northwest—I insist that lumber be 
placed on the free list. The schedule as it stands compels the 
consumers of lumber to pay tribute to the lumbermen who have 
already accumulated colossal fortunes through the monopoly 
that the Dingley tariff has made possible. The proposed duty 
on lumber is not a revenue producer, but a monopoly and trust 
producer. Furthermore, it practically places a premium on the 
destruction of our forests, which it is the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to conserve. 

At the present rate of the consumption of lumber, with the 
natural and wanton destruction of our timber lands,-in forty 
years we will not have a stick of timber large enough to make 
a hoop pole. Do we stop to consider how long it takes to grow 
a crop of timber like our natural forests? I am told that it 
has taken two thousand years for the forests of Washington 
and Oregon to attain their present development. A gentleman 
from Oregon told me a few days since of his having been present 
when one of these great trees was felled. The tree was sound to 
the butt. He took the trouble to estimate the age of the tree 
and found that there were twenty-seven hundred rings distinctly 
shown, which would indicate that the tree was twenty-seven 
hundred years old. Nations will rise and ‘fall before such 
another tree would mature. Of course it is not necessary that 
trees grow to such size to be valuable for lumber, but such are 
many of the grand old forests that are being ruthlessly destroyed. 
Sentinels of the hoary past are they, but being sacrificed to the 
greed of-man in an age of commercialism. But while so long a 
time is not necessary for the development of timber lands, still 
we may safely count on from seventy-five to one hundred years 
as necessary to grow timber large enough to be of value for 
commercial purposes. 

But this is not the only point to be considered. Our present 
policies do not leave these cut-over timber lands to be re- 
timbered. These lands in Wisconsin and Minnesota are con- 
sidered too valuable for agricultural purposes to be allowed to 
remain idle long enough to grow another crop of timber, and 
the same is true of the lands in Washington and Oregon where 
the conditions will permit. 

Three years ago I was at Bayfield, Wis., on Lake Superior, 
and while there I received an object lesson which convinced 
me of the necessity of conserving our natural timber, and which 
also strongly brought before me the fact of the waste of our 
resources by converting young timber into lumber. A large 
sawmill at that place turns out a quarter of a million feet of 
lumber every twenty-four hours, and I have seen that mill run 
for a day ata time when the logs that were sawed were only from 
4 to 8 inches in diameter. From the view point of conserving 
our national resources, it is sheer waste to enact a law that 
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makes profitable the cutting of such young timber. The duty 
on lumber not only encourages such destruction of young tim- 
ber, it really makes it a necessity, to say nothing of the folly of 
an economic policy that is so shortsighted. I do not care to 
enter into the different items of the lumber schedules. I ask 
that in the interest of 2,000,000 farmers of the West and North- 
west, who are entitled to this consideration, as a matter of justice 
to them, to the wage-earner, to the mechanic, to the professional 
man, this committee put lumber on the free list. The home build- 
ers of our country demand it, and they are entitled to this action. 

There are those who claim that the removal of the duty on 
lumber will not lower the price to the consumer, as the Retail 
Dealers’ Association will be able to control the market even then. 
To such critics I say that if the administration does its duty, 
which I have reason to believe it will, we have laws under which 
combinations in restraint of trade may be dissolved and under 
which those guilty of forming the combination may be punished. 

But not only in the lumber schedule is there an attempt to 
extort unjust tribute from the farmer by the bill which has been 
brought before the House. The same conditions are apparent 
in the duties on steel and iron. For the past eleven years there 
hes been a tariff wall around iron and steel that was almost 
prohibitory. In 1908 the amount of iron and steel shipped into 
the United States from all foreign countries was but $27,607,000 
worth. In the same year we exported $183,982,000 worth. With 
such a showing it is hard to see just why there is any need of 
protection, If the iron and steel business is able to compete in 
the foreign markets of the world as successfully as these figures 
seem to indicate, the average man would be justified in believ- 
ing that this infant industry had gotten beyond the stage when 
it needed nourishment at the hands of the tariff makers. 

But the wisdom of the Committee on Ways and Means is 
manifest when we read a little further and find that, in the in- 
terest of the consumer, in the interest of the farmer, they have 
placed iron ore on the free list. Who buys iron ore? It is not 
the farmer or the wage-earner. ‘They have no use for this 
commodity; it is altogether out of the list of their purchases. 
Furthermore, it is interesting to note that the cost of the ore 
is so small a part of the final cost of the manufactured article 
that the farmer buys that the gain which accrues from this con- 
cession will never get further than the dealers in pig iron or 
the manufacturers of steel. 

Again, you reduce the duty on steel rails one-half. This helps 
the railroads, and perhaps a little of the benefit may leak 
through to the farmer. But the farmer does not buy steel rails, 
and yet, apart from the use that is made of steel by the rail- 
roads and for steel structural work, the farmer is the greatest 
consumer of iron and steel in the world. In the form of nails 
and fence wire and bolts and rivets and farm machinery the 
farmer uses 60 per cent of all the steel wire that is manufac- 
tured. And what relief does he get? I will tell you. The 
Payne bill says, on page 30, paragraphs 133 and 134, that— 


and if valued over 4 cents 
all round iron or steel ro 
sed and dutiable as wire. 

Here is where the joker comes in. Paragraph 134 reads as 
follows: 

Round iron and steel wire not smaller than No. 18 wire gauge, $20 
per ton duty. 

Now every rod of barb wire that we use to fence our farms 

is made of No. 13 wire gauge; and all of the woven-wire fence 
we use is made of No. 13 and larger, down to No. 9 wire gauge, 
on which the duty will be $20 per ton. 
Smaller than No. 13 wire gauge and not smaller than No. 16 gauge, 
$25 ton; smaller than 1 uge, $30 per ton. Provided, That all 
the foregoing valued at more than 4 cents per pound shall pay a duty 
at the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The farmer, for the purpose of fencing his farm and for use 
in the baling of hay, uses 60 per cent of all the wire that is 
manufactured, and I ask you gentlemen, inasmuch as he is so 
large a consumer of this commodity, has he not a right to de- 
mand that his interests be considered in the matter of this 
schedule? We are not asking that wire be placed on the free 
list, but we do believe that in justice to the farmers they are 
entitled to have the duty on wire placed as low as the duty on 
steel rails. The machinery to roll steel rails is much heavier 
and much more expensive than the machinery used to roll wire, 
and we can see no just reason why this reduction be not granted. 

You gentlemen of the East may not use much wire in fencing 
your farms, and as a result, perhaps, do not realize how im- 
portant a matter this is to the farmers of the Middle West and 
the Northwest. Our farms are large and the matter of fenc- 
ing, so as to make possible diversified farming and stock raising, 
is an item of expense with us that must always be considered. 


$8 per 
jar pound, $15 per ton duty : Brovided, Tha 
is smaller than No. 6 wire gauge shall be 
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I am acquainted with a gentleman who has at least 12 miles 
of woven-wire fencing and some 20 miles of barb-wire fence’of 
four double strands on his farm. While this may be more 
fencing than is used by the average farmer, still I know of 
many who use nearly as much, and on all farms it is one of the 
big items of expenditure. We ask that in the framing of this 
bill the farmers be given relief from the extortion that has been 
possible under the duties as levied in the Dingley bill, and which 
are little improved in the Payne bill, should it become a law 
with its present rates on wire. The duty as it stands now is 
prohibitive, and as a result the Government is not receiving any 
revenue from this schedule, but the farmer is being robbed 
for the benefit of the steel trust. The protection on iron and 
steel has made it possible for more men to become millionaires 
in Pennsylvania during the past twenty years than in all the 
rest of the world combined. 

What better or more authoritative statement of the justice 
of this demand could we secure than the testimony of Andrew 
Carnegie, the founder of the steel and iron trust? His state- 
ment, in effect, is that the iron and steel industries are no 
longer infant industries, and that they do not need protection. 
Why, then, levy a tax on wire of from ten to thirty dollars a 
ton? The only conclusion that I am able to reach is that the 
committee, if they intended to be fair, used very poor judgment 
in this matter. 

But there is another schedule in this bill against which I 
desire to remonstrate, and that is the proposed tax on tea and 
coffee. It was the tax on tea that drove our forefathers to 
rebel against King George III. The people of our country are 
too loyal and too patriotic for such extreme resistance to this 
unjust measure which is proposed, but they have a method 
that will be even more effective in securing their rights, and 
that is the overthrow of the Republican majority at the ballot 
box. The only luxury that comes to many a poor man’s table 
is his morning cup of coffee. It is found on the table of nearly 
every American home, and may well be placed in the list of 
necessities rather than classed as a luxury. Has this Govern- 
ernment gotten into such financial condition as a result of 
Republican extravagance that it must take from the poor man’s 
table? Is it a fact that our Treasury is so badly in need of 
funds that the hand of the taxgatherer must take from the 
breakfast table? Let me repeat that the Republican majority 
will hear from the people with no uncertain voice when they 
eo aia a the ballot box, should their just rights be thus 

ored. 

I receive in nearly every mail, as no doubt does every other 
Member of this House, petitions asking that I vote against this 
proposed tax on tea and coffee. Gentlemen, we are the repre- 
sentatives of the whole people as well as of the Government. 
We have an obligation which we owe to the rank and file of our 
people as well as to some few favored industries; and I want 
to state that I believe the obligation to the former is by far the 
more sacred; for our country’s welfare depends upon the 
happiness of the great mass of the common people, those people 
whom, as Lincoln says, God loves, because he made so many 
of them.” Let this committee do justice to all alike; to the 
wage-earner as well as to the employer of labor; to the me- 
chanic as well as to the professional man; to the great body of 
producers of this Nation—the men that raise the wheat and the 
corn, the beef and the pork; the men that feed not only the 
nearly ninety millions of people in our country, but who with 
their surplus help to feed the people of the entire world and 
thus make possible the golden stream of wealth that is poured 
into our country by foreign peoples. 

The originators of this bill have done one glorious thing in 
the interests of the consumers of the country. They have re- 
duced the duty on sugar five one-hundredths of 1 per.cent. Mar- 
velous concession to the interests of the many! Mr. Spreckels 
says that sugar does not need any protection; and if it was the 
revenue that was wanted when this great reduction was pro- 
posed, why was it not made worth while? It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the duty on sugar is twice as high as it 
should be. Why did you lower it but five one-hundredths of 1 
per cent? Was there a fear that a further reduction would be 
unsatisfactory to sugar refineries, and might therefore interfere 
with contributions for future campaigns? Here is a commodity 
that is a necessity in every home. Why did you not give the 
consumer the benefit of a further reduction on this necessity? 

Again, why was the duty on cotton hosiery raised 30 cents per 
dozen pairs? Certainly this item was not considered a luxury, 
and therefore a commodity on which you were justified in raising 
the tax. Was this increase of duty made so as to shut out all 
competition, and thus give a monopoly to some local manufactur- 
ing enterprise? Why was the duty on ladies’ gloves advanced 
100 per cent? Was this advance made in order that it might 
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bring about competition, and thus afford some relief to the pur- 
chasers of this so-called “luxury,” which, in fact, has become al- 
most a necessity? Or was the advance made so as to shut off 
all competition in the manufacture of this article, thereby giv- 
ing a glove manufactory of Fulton County, N. X., a monopoly of 


the business? These are pertinent questions. They are ques- 
tions that the people of the country are asking, and for which 
they will demand a satisfactory answer. 

Why was the duty on barley reduced from 30 cents a bushel 
to 15 cents a bushel, and malt from 45 cents to 25 cents per 
bushel? Barley is one of the staple crops of our farmers, and 
the production amounts to 150,000,000 bushels annually. Is 
this another case in which the farmer's interest has been sacri- 
ficed rather than to run the chance of a sacrifice to the party 
in the matter of campaign contributions? [Loud applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The farmer must sell his products in the open markets of the 
world. The prices of his corn and wheat and oats are gov- 
erned by the daily Liverpool market. The price of his beef is 
governed by the daily report of the price of beef in London. 
He receives the Liverpool and London quotations, less the cost 
of transportation to those markets. When it comes to the mat- 
ter of purchasing machinery and other supplies for his farm 
and his home, he is compelled to buy in the dearest market of 
the world; a market protected by a high-tariff wall. He is 
compelled to do this because of a prohibitery tariff law, which 
shuts off all foreign competition and fosters monopoly at home. 
Briefly, then, the situation may be summed up by saying that 
the farmer must sell his product in competition with the market 
of the world, and buy what he consumes in an artificial market, 
which is stimulated by laws favoring protected industries. 

The laborer is told that this bill, as well as the present law, is 
for the purpose of securing to him higher wages. But as has 
already been said in this débate, by Mr. Macon, of Arkansas: 

The term labor“ would never have been heard of in connection with 
this bill but for the fact that labor has a vote. 

If the profits that accrue as a result of prohibitory tariffs were 
shared with the laborer, or if there were some provision whereby 
the laborer might come into possession of them, then there might 
be some justification for high protection so far as he is con- 
cerned. But, on the contrary, every cent of this profit goes into 
the hands of the manufacturer, and then he buys his labor in 
the open, unprotected labor market, which must compete with 
the labor of the world. He secures his labor at a price which 
is determined by the operation of the law of supply and demand 
as applied to labor. What I have said of the farmer is equally 
true of the laborer. The commodity that the laborer has to sell 
is his labor, and this he must sell in the market of the world; 
but when he comes to buy the necessities of life for his home, he 
must buy in a protected market—the highest market in the world. 

If this policy of a high-prohibitory tariff were in reality in 
the interest of labor, would not prohibitory tariff on the im- 
portation of labor give to the laborer some of the same direct 
benefits that the protected manufacturer receives? This would 
surely increase the demand, while the supply would remain 
comparatively constant. I have looked in vain through the 
hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means to find 
where any protected industry asked that any tariff or other 
restriction be placed upon the importation of labor. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this Govern- 
ment is founded upon the principle of equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none. It is a people’s government, and 
the interests of all the people are paramount to the interests of 
a class. In the words that our martyred President made im- 
mortal by using them in his Gettysburg address, we ask for no 
more, and no less, than“ a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people,” a government in which the just rights 
and needs of the humblest citizen shall receive the same care and 
consideration as the rights and needs of one whom wealth and 
influence has placed in a more commanding position in life. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, as has often been said in the 
discussion of this bill, we are a producing Nation. As shown by 
statistics, we produce not only enough to supply the wants of 
our 90,000,000 people, but at the end of every year, when the 
accounts with the various nations are closed, we find a hand- 
some balance of trade of about five hundred million in our 
favor. It has averaged $519,000,000 under the present tariff 
law. In other words, we sell more than we buy, and are an- 
nually adding millions of dollars to our national wealth by 
reason of this large balance of trade in our favor. This, to- 
gether with the productiveness of our country, the skill and 
genius, the intelligence and industry of our people, has made 
this Nation not only the wealthiest but the greatest agricul- 
tural, industrial, and commercial Nation of the world. By 
leaps and bounds we have advanced along the lines of accumu- 
lation of wealth, until to-day we hold more than one-quarter of 


the wealth of the world. Through this protective-tariff system 
we have furnished lucrative employment to our wage-earners, 
and an opportunity for progress, prosperity, and happiness to 
all our people. 

Certainly with such achievements we all take a just and par- 
donable pride in our Nation’s growth and greatness; and in 
the fact that we are living in an age of such marvelous expan- 
sion and are moving forward at such a mighty pace, and of 
the further fact that we rank among the most practical, in- 
telligent, and successful people on earth; that we are among 
those who enjoy the lowest percentage of illiteracy. 

Indeed, we are proud of our schools, temples of religion, and 
the morality and industry of our people; that much of the time 
every energy is employed; that progress and prosperity are in 
evidence everywhere. Though at times there may be a tem- 
porary halt in our progress, it must be conceded that we are 
the most prosperous and happy people on earth; and it is every 
man's duty, no matter what his creed, political affiliation, or 
occupation may be, to strive to benefit his country, to protect 
the weak, to relieve the distressed, to uplift humanity, to pro- 
mote civilization, progress, prosperity, and happiness; and all 
should give thoughtful and careful consideration in securing 
full benefit for our national resources, those developed mechan- 
ical appliances, the skill and genius of American labor, to see 
to it that no interest, individual, or concern is discriminated 
against or imposed on; that each and all are given adequate pro- 
tection against any invasion of our markets by the products of 
foreign cheap and pauper labor, as well as against unscrupulous 
interests, corporations, or individuals that may compel anybody 
to pay an involuntary tribute, in order that we may have the 
fullest development of all worthy and legitimate enterprises. 

But, if we are among the greatest and grandest nations of 
the world, how are we to maintain this position? First, we 
must haye industrious, intelligent, loyal, patriotic, God-fearing, 
liberty-loving, and law-abiding people, men and women of in- 
tegrity, character, and standing, both in public and private life. 
Next, we must have just laws and an honest and intelligent 
administration of these just laws—a Roosevelt and Taft-like 
administration of laws. 

We must have laws that will give effective results, dealing 
with all questions judiciously and in a broad and comprehen- 
sive manner, with intelligence and in a spirit of justmess and 
fairness to all concerned. We all deprecate any and all efforts 
to destroy and confiscate property, to deprive any individual, 
corporation, or enterprise of a single dollar or right honestly 
acquired. We want laws, then, to protect property and the rights 
of all people—conservative, conscientious, and sound legisla- 
tion, legislation not to confiscate property or to meet the de- 
mands of those who have no respect for property rights. 

To begin with, then, we want laws to meet the demands of 
those who believe in justness, in fairness, stability, dignity, 
peace, law, and order; who believe in maintaining this grand 
and glorious Government of ours, its splendid and magnificent 
institutions, the progress, prosperity, and happiness of this 
country; who believe in proceeding in a dignified manner, to 
promote progress, intelligence, morality, commerce, agriculture, 
science, art, advancement, advantages, blessings, happiness, 
comfort, convenience, and prosperity of all the people, to all 
communities, and all worthy and legitimate enterprises. Laws 
giving equal rights to all so far as possible and as is provided 
for in our Constitution. 

Our obligation is, and the proposed legislation offers an oppor- 
tunity to redeem our obligation and platform pledges, to give 
the American wage-earners, manufacturers, and producers of 
farm products, in fact every worthy and legitimate enterprise, 
a square deal; to justly, conscientiously, and promptly revise 
our tariff laws in the interest of all the people. As I under- 
stand the situation, the revision should be downward, brt not to 
such an extent as to leave any worthy and legitimate enter- 
prises, wage-earners, and producers unprotected against the 
inyasion of our markets, the greatest markets of the world, by 
foreign competitors. The object of this bill, then, should not 
be to strangle, injure, or to discriminate against any one indus- 
try and in favor of the other.. The object is not to open our 
markets to other countries and thus deprive our own citizens of 
them, and certainly not without compelling foreigners to pay 
into our Treasury at least the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion there and here, thus not only providing for revenue, but 
also to give protection to American capital and labor. I take 
it, then, every Republican loyal to his party platform and 
pledges approaches this legislation with that end in view. That 
is, whatever tariff legislation is enacted for the fostering of 
this Government, protection must be honestly, faithfully, and 
effectively applied, so as to protect, to build up, and strengthen 
every worthy and legitimate industry of this land and to lift 
our wage-earners to the highest level of profitable employment. 
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Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that my time is limited, 
and as I have a number of subjects which I wish to discuss, 
I will ask that I be not interrupted, as I wish to discuss them 
consecutively. 

What industry is of the greatest importance? Of all our in- 
dustries, agriculture is, of course, foremost in magnitude and 
importance, In fact, all wealth and prosperity springs from the 
soil. Experience teaches us that when agriculture is dull no 
prosperity to other industries is possible. Prosperity, then, de- 
pends upon the prosperity of the tillers of the soil. 

The American farmer, then, is entitled to consideration; and 
there can be no justice in placing him on the level or in competi- 
tion with the poorly paid labor of Europe, with the cheap labor 
of Egypt and India, thus depriving his product of his home 
market, which is the greatest market in the world. 

Gentlemen, there is no reason why the tillers of the soil 
should, as Is provided in this bill in some instances, be put on an 
equal footing with the cheapest human labor all over the Old 
World or that the earth affords. If the proposed bill becomes a 
law, American cattle raisers would be put on a level with the 
cattle raisers of South America, old Mexico, and other coun- 
tries in marketing their hides; the Iowa farmer would be com- 
pelled to buy American shoes protected by a tariff of 15 per cent, 
or from 5 to 30 per cent on shoe leather; harnesses protected by 
a 35 per cent tariff, and gloves protected by a tariff of from 35 
to 594 per cent, or from $4 to $7.55 per dozen. In looking over 
the bill I find that the duty is increased on one kind of gloves 
from $1.75 to $4; on another kind, from $4.15 to $7.55 per 
dozen; on another kind, where the average value of the imported 
glove is 98 cents per dozen, the proposed bill increases the duty 
to $5.94 per dozen, or to 594 per cent. 

On imported gloves made from lamb or sheep glace finish, un- 
lined pique or prix seam or stitched or embroidered, the average 
price of which is $4.93, the duty is $2.90, or a total of $7.83, 
which, with- other expenses, costs the importer $7.93. I hold 
in my hand one pair of this class of gloves manufactured in 
America and sold by Skogloff & Carlson, 271 Madison street, 
Chicago. The price to the dealer on this glove is $7.50 per dozen, 
which is 48 cents less than the cost of the imported glove, duty 
and expense included. Yet the bill proposes to raise the duty 
. to $4.40 per dozen. If you already have an excessive duty of 
43 cents per dozen, why increase it $1.50? It is hardly fair to 
increase the duty on the finished product of the hide and compel 
the cattle raiser to sell the hide in competition with Mexican hides. 

In Iowa cattle are raised on $50 to $150 per acre land; in 
Mexico grazing land is as low as 20 cents per acre. Labor in 
Iowa is from $25 to $35 per month, while Mexican labor is 
from $4 to $12. The cattle in Iowa must be housed and fed 
about half of the year; cattle in old Mexico run at large all the 
year, and no hay, barn, or shelter is needed. 

But you say free hides would be of no consequence to the cat- 
tle raisers. Your contention is that the packers take off 80 per 
cent of the hides weighing over 25 pounds and the farmer only 
20 per cent. 

Therefore the packers get 80 per cent of the benefit of the 
tariff on these hides. If so, and if any benefit is had by reason 
of this protective tariff, you must admit that the farmer gets 
at least 20 per cent of the benefit of the 15 per cent duty now on 
hides. Therefore, if a cattle raiser sells a hide weighing 60 
pounds for 114 cents per pound, 12 cents per pound, or a total 
of 90 cents, represents the 15 per cent protective duty. But 
some go so far as to say that the farmer gets no benefit at all; 
that the price of hides does not affect the price of the animal. 
To that statement I take exception. In Iowa we consider the 
hide the “fifth quarter” of the animal, and, by the way, in 
many instances it is the most valuable quarter. 

I hold in my hand a statement of an account of sale of a steer 
condemned and sent to the pen on account of the steer having 
a lump on his jaw. The State of Illinois slaughtered him, and 
on post-mortem examination it was found that the meat was 
fit for food, and it was sold, as is shown by this statement: 

CHICAGO Live Stock EXCHANGE, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IU. 

Statement of the disposition of one carcass of beef and its offal, pro- 
nounced fit for food by the state veterinarian of the State of Illinois at 
a post-mortem examination thereof held in the city of Chicago on 
December 11, 1908: 
Owner, Lee Live Stock Commission Company. 

Sold to M. O'Dea. 
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CREDIT. 
By four quarters of beef, 434 pounds, at $3.75 
By butter stock, 7 pounds, at $7.82 
By hide, 54 pounds, at $10.50. = 
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DEBIT. 
To slaughtering, dressing, chilling, and delivering carcass. $0. 97 
To feed and petty incidental ont. — — to: 0 
82. 61 
Nies ę¶ ee Se 21. 08 


G. N. HAUGEN, Kensett, Iowa. 


You will see that the four quarters average $4.07, the hide 
$5.67, or $1.60 more than the average price of the quarters. 
Certainly in this case I, and not the packer, got the benefit of 
the protection on hides, and certainly every farmer gets the 
benefit of the hide, at least, on every steer slaughtered, the same 
as I did in this case. 

How about the cattle sold to the packers? Of all the absurd 
statements made on this floor or elsewhere, the statements that 
the packers and not the cattle raisers received the benefit which 
the tariff added to the price of hides is the most ridiculous and 
unfounded statement ever made. Packers are not chumps or 
a lot of ignoramuses, impractical and incapacitated business 
men. They are among the shrewdest and most capable business 
men we have; and in buying cattle, or whatever it may be, the 
value of the offal is taken into consideration as much as the price 
of the beef. The head, the tongue, the butter stock—yes, even 
the price of blood—the hoof, the horn, in fact, everything that 
can be sold, if not for more than 1 cent, is taken into considera- 
tion; and they certainly do not overlook the hides, the most val- 
uable part of the steer. When the price of hides goes down $2, 
on goes the price of the steer $2, just as sure as the sun goes 

own. 

If you take the duty off hides, and if by so doing the price of 
hides goes down 15 per cent, just as sure as two and two make 
four, the price of cattle will go down accordingly. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Wertsse], who knows 
more about hides and prices of hides than any man I know of, 
tells me that hides are now selling at the tannery from 9} to 18 
cents per pound, according to condition and quality. The hide 
from a 1,500-pound steer will weigh about S0 pounds; and if 
it is properly taken off, and in good condition, it will sell at 
the tannery at the top price, or 18 cents per pound, or $12.40. 

If the 15 per cent duty is taken off hides and if the reduction 
of duty affects the price of hides to that extent, that hide would 
be worth only about $10.60. If this be true, the price of the 
steer will be reduced in the same proportion, and the cattle 
raiser will have to content himself with $1.80 less for every 
steer of that grade and size he may have to sell. 

Gentlemen, we must be consistent. Only a few years ago it 
was contended that the ante and post mortem examinations pro- 
vided for some years ago would prove a hardship to the cattle 
raisers; that the terrible expense of less than 5 cents per head 
would result in a reduction of the price of cattle. Then, the 
expense of 5 cents per head—the reduction in price caused by 
such an expense—would ruin the cattle industry of the United 
States; now a reduction of $1.80 is not to affect it. 

Gentlemen, the packers are no more generous than they were 
then. They are as greedy and unscrupulous now as they were 
then; and rest assured that when the price of hides goes down 
the price of the steer will go down with it. But you say under 
the present law and rulings of the department that the duty 
applies only to hides weighing over 25 pounds; and that hides 
and calfskins weighing less are admitted free; and that this 
operates in favor of the packers; that the packers take off the 
heavy hides; and that the cattle raiser and the butcher the 
lighter hides and principally the calfskins, as the veal carcasses 
are shipped with the hide on. That is true, and there is no use 
denying that legislation and the rulings of the department have 
discriminated against the butchers and the cattle raisers. But 
the fact that a rank injustice has been committed in the past is 
no reason why we should repeat it now. Why not apply the duty 
to all hides and skins? To the hides weighing less than 25 
pounds, or those mostly taken off by cattle raisers and the 
butchers? Protection on hides does not mean protection to the 
packing trust; it means protection to all. Then why not put a 
duty on all hides and skins and give protection to those who need 
it and may be benefited by it, and not give it to the packing trust 
or those who least need it, or those who practically need no pro- 
tective tariff? The packers take the hides off the fat cattle; 
the fatter the steer the better the hide. 

This hide has practicaly no competition, as we are about the 
only corn-producing Nation and about the only Nation that has 
the corn and feeds and finishes the steer. If so, there are no 
hides of this grade imported or offered at our ports of entry. 
Hence, it is the hide from the poor or grass-fed steer that needs 
the protection and comes in competition with the hides offered 
by Mexico, South America, and other countries; and I take it 
that if an opportunity is given to amend this bill the friends 
of the packers will be generous enough to include the hides 
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weighing less than 25 pounds as well as the so-called “ packer’s 
hides,” and will heed the suggestion offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, chairman of the committee, to the 
gentleman from Kentucky, that if he had to live in the woods 
he better climb a tree, look out beyond the woods, and take into 
consideration the interest of all. And I trust that Congress will 
climb. up and look over the hilltops, where the cattle feed and 
thrive; where barley and wheat grow. Indeed, in Iowa we 
would be pleased to have you consider our interests with those 
of others. We ask for no special legislation, but we do ask for 
a square deal. 

It is hardly fair to cut the duty in two on Iowa barley when 
the only ones to be benefited are the brewers, and to compel 
the Iowa: farmer to pay a tax on every pound of coffee or tea. 
It is hardly fair to take the duty off of wheat, as is proposed 
in the “joker” in section 29, and lenve the tariff on lumber 
exactly where it was, as is proposed by the “ joker” in Schedule 
D, paragraph 197, and to compel him to pay a duty on lumber 
which he has to buy with which to build a house for his family, 
barns and sheds for his stock, grain, and hay. It is hardly fair 
to retain a duty of 40 per cent on the inferior quality of wire 
he is compelled to buy and let in wheat, an article which he 
produces, free of duty. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word 
about free wheat. Section 29 of the Payne bill reads: 


On the exportation of articles manufactured, or 8 in = 
re erials, o 


there shall be allowed a drawback equal in amount 
d on the imported materials used. 

So far the section applies to articles manufactured or pro- 
duced in the United States either in whole or in part of im- 
ported materials, or from domestic materials, but it does not 
stop there. It goes further, and here is where the “joker” 
comes in. It adds: 

Or where domestic materials are to the duties d on the 
equivalent of imported materials, less the legal deduction of 1 per cent. 

The proviso provides that the exportation shall be made 
within three years after the importation of the foreign material 
used or checked against. This simply means, and I understand 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury so holds, that any 
domestic wheat manufactured into flour may be exported from 
any port in the United States in any quantity and may be 
checked against any wheat imported, no matter where it may 
be shipped to or from. In other words, 1 bushel of domestic 
wheat exported, or rather the manufactured product thereof, 
may serve as an offset to 1 bushel imported. For instance, a 
Minneapolis miller may buy wheat in Canada, where wheat can 
be bought at 10 cents per bushel less than in the United States 
and where freight rates are identically the same. This I know 
to be a fact. Last September I went to Canada to investigate 
the prices paid, not only for wheat, but for cereals of the farm, 
implements, merchandise, and to ascertain prices in general. 
I found that self-binders such as we buy and pay. $125 for in 
Iowa sold in Canada for $175. A larger cut, such as we pay 
$135 for, sold there for $185. Thrashing machines, which we 
pay from $2,300 to $3,000 for, were from $4,000 to $5,000 in 
Canada, and so all along the line. It is true that binders, 
thrashing machines, and other implements manufactured and 
sold in Canada sell at lower prices, but they are Canadian 
make and are of a much inferior quality and are not generally 
being bought. As to the price of wheat, I found that the price 
varied from 8% to 18 cents per bushel less than the price of 
wheat on the American side, according to the distance from 
market. In the towns along the line where the elevators may 
be less than 100 rods apart, the freight rate to Minneapolis ex- 
actly the same, the price paid on the Canadian side for the 
same quality of wheat was from 84 to 10 cents. per bushel less 
than on the American side. 

The proviso makes it possible for the Minneapolis miller to 
buy his wheat in Canada f. o. b. Minneapolis at, say, 10 cents 
per bushel less than he can buy it in the United States. The 
quality is the same. He may grind it and sell it. He can in 
turn buy the same number of bushels on the Pacific coast or 
the South, where the wheat growers: are at a disadvantage in 
freight rates on account of the distance from the mills and 
consumers, and where wheat generally sells for about 20 cents 
per bushel less, and where wheat and flour have to be exported. 
(The Daily Ledger, of Tacoma, Wash., March 18, 1909, quoted 
the price of wheat at Tacoma as follows: “Club,” $1.05; Red, 
$1; New York No. 2 Red, $1.23; Duluth No. 1 Northern, $1.24.) 
He may buy, grind, and export this wheat and check it against 
the wheat imported from Canada, which entitles him to the 
drawback, or the duty paid on the imported wheat, less the 
legal deduction of 1 per cent. He need not even buy, grind, or 
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export the wheat. The proviso provides—and here is where 
the “joker again comes in—that the drawback shall be paid to 
the manufacturer, producer, or exporter, to the agent of either, 
or to the person to whom such manufacturer, producer, ex- 
porter, or agent shall in writing order such drawback paid. 
All that he needs, then, is a written order from the manufac- 
turer, producer, or exporter on the Pacific coast or South where 
wheat is: being exported from ordering the drawback to be paid 
to him. Thus the $146,000,000 of wheat and breadstuff that is 
now being annually exported can be checked against the same 
amount imported. The producer, the manufacturer, or ex- 
porter on the Pacific coast is only too glad to accommodate his 
Minneapolis friend in this. It is nothing to him; he is an ex- 
porter and not an importer and is not entitled to any draw- ` 
ack. 

What are the advantages: to the miller or operator? What 
will be the results as to wheat prices in the United States? A 
Minneapolis miller buys in the United States 1,000,000 bushels, 
at $1 per bushel, or $1,000,000 f. o. b. Minneapolis. Here he 
grinds it, exports, and sells it; his net profit is 1 per cent, or 
$10,000. He gets $1,010,000, and it gives him a net profit of 
$10,000; Another miller buys a million bushels of wheat in 
Canada, at 90 cents, or $900;000 f. o. b. Minneapolis. He pays 
25 cents duty, or $250,000, a total of $1,150,000. He grinds it 
and sells it in Minneapolis at a profit; but say that he realizes 
only $1 per bushel, the market price. He gets $1,000,000. He 
is now out $150,000. He goes to the Pacific coast or the South, 
where wheat sells: at 20 cents less than in Minneapolis. He 
buys there a million bushels at 80 cents, or $800,000. This 
million bushels will produce as much and equally as good flour 
as that which: was ground in Minneapolis, and exported. The 
grinding, the transportation, and other expenses of exporting 
the same are no more. In fact, they are less, but say they are 
the same. He gets exactly the same for the manufactured prod- 
uct from the million bushels purchased in California as the 
miller did for the manufactured product of the million bushels 
purchased in the United States, ground and exported, which was 
$1,010,000, and he has only $950,000. His profit is $60,000; be- 
sides, he gets. $250,000 drawback less the legal deduction of 1 
per cent. The difference is, the Minneapolis miller, who buys 
American wheat and exports the product thereof, gets a profit 
of $10,000, while the other gets over $300,000. 

The Pacific coast and the South produce a large amount of 
wheat in excess of their consumption. On account of the high 
freight rates to the milling centers wheat necessarily goes to 
foreign countries: 

Through this operation the $146,000,000 worth of wheat and 
breadstuffs now exported can be checked against an equal 
amount imported from other countries. It is an endless chain. 
The more that is shipped in the more will be shipped out, so 
it practically means free trade in wheat. 

With such an arrangement does anybody doubt but that the 
price of American wheat will have to come down to the Cana- 
dian price, especially the wheat grown in the Western States, 
such as the Dakotas, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Illinois? à 

Much has been said about the American farmer not sharing 
in the benefits received from this protective tariff. Be that as it 
may, personally, I believe that the farmer has shared in the 
benefits that have come from this great protective-tariff system. 
If not directly, at least indirectly. Through this great pro- 
tective-tariff system which has brought about such substantial 
and marvelous results, we have built up great industries, until 
to-day we produce annually not only seven and three-fourths 
billion dollars’ worth of agricultural products, but upward of 
$20,000,000,000 of manufactured products. 

This has given employment to millions of wage-earners, and 
billions have been paid in wages under this protective-tariff 
system that would not have been paid had it not been for the 
encouragement given home industries. Under this: protective- 
tariff system the wage-earner has been paid better wages than 
any wage-earner on earth, thus bringing the consumer of farm 
products closer and closer to the farm, not only saving the 
transportation charges to other countries, but furnishing our 
farmers consumers with greater purchasing powers and enabling 
them to sell not only at higher prices, but more of it, until to-day 
the American consumers: are buying and consuming nearly 
everything, or more than six-sevenths of what the farmers 
produce. ‘The Secretary of Agriculture’s report shows that 
the total value of all farm products for 1908 amounted to 
$7,778,000,000, and that the exports of the same amounted to 
about one billion, and the time is not far distant when we 
shall have to import farm products in place of exporting them. 
When -the time comes, in place of deducting the cost of trans- 
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portation, cartage, commission, and so forth, to Europe, or 
wherever the products are now being sold, it will have to be 
added. So if the price abroad is $1 per bushel for wheat; if 
the transportation and other expenses is 10 cents per bushel, in 
place of deducting the 10 cents the 10 cents will have to be 
added, together with 25 cents duty, making the price $1.35 per 
bushel in place of 90 cents. 

How many years will it take to bring about such conditions? 
Under Republican rule, and when the American people are em- 
ployed and well paid, we consume annually per capita about T 
bushels of wheat for bread and seed. In 1906, 7.07 bushels; and 
in 1907, 6.86 bushels of wheat and flour per capita was retained 
for our own consumption; and it is safe to say that 7 bushels 
per capita is consumed for bread and seed. 

From 1880 to 1906 our wheat crop averaged 522,000,000 
bushels. Twice only, in 1902 and 1907, did we exceed the 
700,000,000 mark. I believe it is fair to assume that our wheat 
crop will not exceed 700,000,000 bushels annually for many 
years to come. If 7 bushels is consumed per capita, then only 
100,000,000 people are required to consume the total product. 
Our population increases about 21 per cent every ten years. We 
now have upward of 90,000,000 people. Add to that 20 per cent 
and you have 108,000,000, which is 8,000,000 more than is re- 
quired. If the production of wheat does not exceed 700,000,000 
and the per capita consumption remains the same, at that rate, 
in ten years we will have to import 56,000,000 bushels of wheat 
instead of now exporting $146,000,000 worth, and certainly by 
that time the farmer will get some benefit from the protective 
tariff. 

But you say that with increasing population will come in- 

crease in total production; but statistics show that the produc- 
tion of wheat is not increasing to any great extent. The pro- 
duction of wheat in the United States in 1902 was 748,462,018 
bushels; in 1907, 735,260,970 bushels. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture in his report estimated the wheat crop for 1908 at 
660,000,000 bushels, or 1.5 above the five years’ average of pro- 
duction, and 23.3 above the average in total value. Go back, 
if you will, to 1883. According to the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States prepared by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor we then grew 504,185,470 bushels. The Secretary of 
Agriculture says that we grew 660,000,000 in 1908, an increase 
of only 156,185,470 bushels, or an increase of about 30 per cent 
in the yield of wheat in twenty-five years. 
It must be remembered also that during these twenty-five 
years most of the new lands of the West were brought under 
the plow. For instance, the two Dakotas only produced 16,- 
128,000 bushels in 1883, while in 1907, they produced 87,610,000, 
an increase of 71,500,000, which in itself accounts for nearly 
one-half of the increase in wheat during the past twenty-five 
years. We have not now what was formerly supposed to be 
an unlimited public domain; in fact, there is very little virgin 
soil that may be turned into productive wheat fields. There 
are some arid lands to be reclaimed, and some lands to be 
drained, but this area is small and hardly worth mentioning. 

Let us see what has been the increase in our population dur- 
ing this same period. In 1883 the population of the United 
States was 52,000,495. In 1908 it was about 87,500,000, an in- 
crease of about 35,000,000, or nearly 70 per cent. Considering, 
therefore, the small increase in the production of wheat under 
these conditions as compared with the increase of population 
during the last twenty-five years, it seems to me it should be 
clear to everybody that the increase in the wheat yield in the 
future can not possibly keep pace with the increased demand 
for bread. 

But you say that intensive farming, new and improved 
methods, scientific and intelligent farming, care in the selection 
of seeds, a study of the soils, diversification, rotation and cul- 
tivation of crops so that land will not wear out by successive 
years of cropping, the cultivation, of leguminous plants, in- 
telligent fertilizing, extermination of weeds; in short, labor in- 
telligently applied, will largely increase the producton of wheat 
and other farm products. But these methods of farming are 
not new. For years we have been spending millions of dollars 
in supporting agriculture colleges, experiment stations, farmers’ 
institutes, and the Department of Agriculture. We have em- 
ployed the greatest scientists in the world, and I yield to no- 
body in commending them and the Department of Agriculture 
for the very excellent and effective work that has been done, 
but notwithstanding, the average yield per acre of crops has 
not increased. The average yield of rye per acre in the United 
States has varied from 10.1, the lowest, in 1887, to 15.9 in 1878, 
and to 17 bushels in 1902, the highest of any year. The aver- 
age yield of barley per acre was 27.9 in 1869. The lowest was 
19.4 in 1894, and the highest was 29 bushels in 1902, but it 
dropped again to 23.8 in 1907. The average yield per acre of 


corn in 1872 was 30.08, the highest average in any year in the 
history of the country. It dropped to 16.07 in 1901, and in 1907 
the average yield was only 25.09 bushels. The average yield 
of oats in 1869 was 30.5, and in 1871 it was 30.6. It dropped 
to 19.8 in 1890, and in 1907 was 23.7. The highest average 
reached was in 1902, when it was 34.5. 

The average yield of wheat was 15.03 bushels per acre in 1891, 
and only 14 bushels in 1907. From 1867 to 1907 it ranged from 
11.06 to 15.05. And yet during all of this time the people have 
known that improved methods would increase the yield. 

As before stated, intensive farming, fertilizing, drainage, ro- 
tation of crops, cultivation of leguminous plants, the careful 
selection of seeds, and so forth, are not new to the American 
farmer. Notwithstanding the fact that we have had this in- 
formation on intensive farming, the farmers farmed their land 
better and exercised more care in the selection of seed forty 
years ago than they do to-day. I remember, forty years ago, 
the great care that was then exercised in the selection of seed, 
the rotation of crops, keeping down of weeds, and the planting 
and cultivation of crops. The seed had to be planted at a certain 
time, and just so. The corn fields were not only gone over with 
a cultivator such as we now have, but the fields were hoed; 
the weeds were pulled by hand; the ground was carefully pre- 
pared for the sowing of crops; the wheat was cut, bound, and 
stacked with greater care than now. In fact, labor was as in- 
telligently applied then as now. So, for forty years the farmer 
has been lectured and preached to. Nearly every agricultural 
college and farmers’ institute in the country have been, and are 
teaching improved methods of farming, and still the so-called 
“bad farming,” “soil exhaustion,” and “skimming the cream 
off the land” by single cropping goes on, and the average yield 
of wheat per acre in the United States in 1907 was only 14 
bushels, and for the last ten years only 13.88 bushels. So, 
there has been no increase in yield of crops, nor is there likely 
to be any increase for many years to come. But you say that the 
fields of the United Kingdom, which have been tilled for one thou- 
sand years, yield an average of 32 bushels of wheat per acre. 
Germany produces an average of 27.06 bushels of wheat per 
acre, The average wheat yield in the Netherlands is 34.18; 
ours is only 14. The Netherlands produces, on an average, 
53.01 bushels of oats per acre, while we produced only 23.07 
bushels of oats in 1907, or an average of less than 30 bushels 
per acre for the preceding ten years. The Netherlands pro- 
duces 232 bushels of potatoes per acre; we, 95.4. 

We might go further, but this is sufficient to show the differ- 
ence in yield. The question, then, is What makes the differ- 
ence? The United Kingdom has an area of 121,871 square 
miles, with a population in 1906 of 43,221,000, or 356.11 people 
per square mile. The German Empire has an area of 208,830 
square miles, with a population in 1905 of 60,470,000, or 289.60 
people per square mile. The Netherlands has an area of 12,563 
square miles, or about two and one-half times the size of my 
congressional district, or less than 350 congressional townships, 
with a population of 5,592,000, or 445.12 people to the square 
mile. Denmark has an area of 15,360 square miles, less than 
one-third of the land area of Iowa, with 2,603,268 population, 
or 167 people to the square mile, with more than 350,000 people 
more than in Iowa, only 80 per cent of that area being produc- 
tive; yet in 1906 she exported over $80,000,000 worth of her 
home products of provisions and eggs. 

Now, compare those countries with the United States, with 
an area of 3,624,122 square miles, population in 1907 of $4,- 
216,000, or 23.22 people only per square mile, and you will 
readily see where the difference of production comes in. It is 
not that we have not the soil, climate, scientific and practical 
knowledge, or that the yield can not be increased. Everybody 
knows that our soil is as productive, and even more so, than 
the soil of the countries mentioned. Everybody knows that our 
soil can be made to preduce as much, if not more, than the 
soil of the countries mentioned. Everybody knows that our 
people know as much, and even more, about farming than 
anybody else. If not, all we would have to do would be to go 
there and learn; but we do not do that; to the contrary, they 
come here to learn from us. 

Now, then, where is the trouble? The conditions are differ- 
ent, and the whole trouble is in our labor problem, Our popu- 
lation is only 23.22 per square mile. The population of the 
countries referred to range from 167 to 445 people to the square 
mile. Our country is sparsely settled; they are densely popu- 
lated; here labor is high, scarce, and hard to get; there labor 
is cheap, plenty, and easy to get. There farm products sell 
high. They can get and can afford to hire labor and better 
farm their lands. They make money by so doing, but the differ- 
ence is, we can not get the labor, nor would it pay to hire labor 
at the present prices if we could get it. Here the opportunities 
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are many, and a man who has robust health and a will to work 
his way honestly and bravely, if he practices economy and in- 
dustry and exercises good judgment, will soon own a farm of 
his own and become an employer in place of an employee. 
Here the people take to the cities; hence our farms are aban- 
doned, and labor is hard to get at any price. While we hear 
much nowadays about the many people being out of employment, 
yet the farmers are short of help. Here is a letter just re- 
ceived which explains the situation. A farmer in my district, 
who cultivates 360 acres, writes me: 

I have sent in an application to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, and I have referred them to you. * * * I am trying to get 
Pee Pa ugh the department. Farmers here can not get any 

This is probably not what it should be, but we must deal with 
conditions as we find them. And one thing is certain: If you 
expect to improve farming so as to increase the yield of wheat 
and other crops, we must look after the American boy as well 
as the soil and improved methods of farming. The American 
boy to-day is not contented to live on the farm and to enjoy the 
independence and the luxuries this life affords. He is not con- 
tented with farm life, which is so conducive to good health and 
happiness, where patriotism, loyalty, morality, and virtue pre- 
vail; where he may enjoy a greater degree of blessings, true 
happiness, independence, advantages, and general contentment 
than they do, or can do, in the cities, where difficulties and 
temptations, so hard to overcome, are encountered. Farm life 
is not fully appreciated by the American boy. I need not point 
out the many advantages that farm life affords over that of city 
life. It is enough to say that city life in a large majority of 
cases means not only crowded quarters, but privations in many 
respects, while farm life affords mansions, with abundance of 
room, air, and sunshine. The railroads and telegraphs, rural 
free-delivery service, telephone, improvements of roads, and 
so forth, have brought the people on the farms nearer and in 
closer communication with the towns and cities, and gives them 
practically the benefit of whatever advantages there may be in 
the cities. 

So if you expect to advance agriculture, an industry that has 
furnished from 60 to 80 per cent of our exports and which has 
largely made the country what it is, we must give more atten- 
tion to the American boy in order that he may take a greater 
interest in the farm and enjoy the blessings, advantages, happi- 
ness, comfort, and conveniences it affords; and that he may 
contribute to this Nation’s growth and greatness, dignity, stabil- 
ity, and prosperity, as has his forefathers, those who have 
transformed these forests, prairies, and deserts into a garden 
of roses, and into these productive fields, producing bread, not 
only to feed our own 90,000,000 people, but capable of al- 
most feeding the people of the world. We must teach him the 
beauty of nature as well as that of art; teach him to work 
as well as to read; teach him farming as well as law; teach him 
that the tilling of the soil is as honorable and dignified as any 
other occupation, profession, or trade. By all means teach him 
to work; to become self-reliant and self-supporting. Of all the 
contemptible things idleness is the worst. It is degrading, de- 
generating, unbecoming, and leads to sin, vice, and destruction. 
Deplorable as it is, nevertheless it is true—idleness predominates 
and ruins too many lives. Look at the millions of idle, hungry, 
ragged, and poor—sponging, begging, drinking, gambling, steal- 
ing, rather than to work. 

Teach him that work is not a hardship or a curse, but to the 
contrary that it is a blessing provided by the All Wise Provi- 
dence for man’s development, happiness, and prosperity; and 
that without work, care, disappointments, and privations in life 
we would have less great and grand men. If he will look into 
the life and character of our great and grand men, the so-called 
“shining lights,” men of wealth and worth, men of eminence, 
prominence, power, and influence, he will find that a large num- 
ber of them began early in life some useful employment, many 
of them poor orphan boys, without money, compelled to work 
for subsistence, to work their way through school, early in life 
shouldering heavy burdens, assuming responsibilities, contend- 
ing with sharp and keen competition and opposition, thus de- 
veloping their powers in the field of employment, gradually 
going onward and upward. 

Teach him that there is pleasure, enjoyment, satisfaction, 
honor, and dignity in toil, be it by the head or hand; and that 
all labor that is honest is honorable and dignified; but that of 
all employment which requires manual labor farm life is the 
most independent and conducive to good health. If you will 
impress this strongly upon the mind of every American boy and 
girl, you will have no trouble in promoting agricultural in- 
terests; in increasing the yield of wheat, and, in fact, everything 
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that grows on the farm. Tou will then have solved the labor 
problem on the farm. You will have not only more people de- 
yoting their energies in this direction, but more efficient service, 
and better results than we now have. 

But until you do interest the young people more in farming, 
and make it possible to secure farm labor, the Dakota farmer— 
who has got accustomed to the 5-mule team, the gang plow, 
the 28-foot drill, 60-foot harrow, farming a section of land by 
hiring one or two men—is not going to turn to expensive im- 
proved methods of farming. He is not going to return to the 
2-horse team, the single plow, the small seeder, or planting the 
crops by hand, even though this method may produce twice the 
number of bushels to the acre; in short, until you solve the 
labor problem there will be practically no increase in the yield. 

I repeat what I have said, that the production of wheat is 
not likely to exceed the seven hundred million mark for many 
years to come. 

As a general thing every farmer is doing the best that can be 
done, and there is no use talking about impossibilities, and espe- 
cially when it is impracticable to do so. Suppose you apply 
intensive farming and double the yield, it would require the 
same labor to farm one-quarter or one-third of the land now 
farmed. The total yield would not increase; to the contrary, it 
would decrease. The farmer knows as much about farming or 
his business as any business man or anybody else knows about 
their business. He know that intensive farming means ex- 
pensive farming; he knows the character of the labor that can 
be bad, as well as the cost. He knows better than anybody 
what crop to grow and how to grow it and what method to 
apply. He knows how to make money just as well as anybody 
else. He knows that if it were possible to double the yield of 
all the lands that the increase of production would mean an 
increase of expense and possible overproduction, and overpro- 
duction means low prices. 

Low prices mean less profits and sometimes a loss. He had 
his experience with the rest under Cleveland's administration. 
He knows that under Cleveland’s administration, when our 
people were out of employment and when they annually con- 
sumed only about 3 bushels of wheat per capita, that wheat 
and everything that grows on the farm went down to practically 
nothing; oats, corn, and barley selling from 10 to 15 cents; 
wheat, from 20 to 50 cents; horses, $40; cows, $10; eggs, butter, 
wool, and everything else in the same proportion. So he is not 
for starvation wages to labor, or for overproduction. He is not 
a free trader, but he reserves the right and insists on a square 
deal; that is, if the manufacturers and laborers are to be pro- 
tected, he believes and insists upon his share of protection; 
and it is clear to him, as it is to everybody else, that if we have 
reached the point where we are about to import farm products 
in place of exporting them, a protective tariff on the same 
means much to the producer. 

Iowa land is now producing more wheat to the acre than 
it has in a number of years, while the yield of oats, one of its 
principal crops, is decreasing; so in all probability the Iowa 
farmer will return to wheat growing, and naturally he insists 
upon a protective tariff on wheat. What is true as to wheat is 
true in many other respects, but time will not permit me to go 
into details. 

Gentlemen, the farmers are not nor have not been here clam- 
oring for special or favored legislation. They have remained in 
their homes, occasionally writing a letter, but in the main de- 
pending upon you and me to give not only to them, but to every- 
body, a square deal, and it is up to every Member of Congress to 
climb, as suggested by the distinguished chairman, up where we 
may see and conscientiously consider the best interests of every 
American industry, great or small, American labor and capital, 
to focus our thought on the tillers of the soil, as well as the 
manufacturers of beer and other products. [Applause.] f 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as time will not 
permit me to further discuss this and other subjects I would 
like to discuss, I will avail myself of the privilege of extending 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The American farmer is doing well and is not complaining. 
If you will look over Secretary Wilson's report for 1908, you 
will find that farm products for 1908 are valued at $7,778,000,000. 
You will find that the 6,000,000 families engaged in agriculture 
produced 2,643,000,000 bushels of corn, valued at $1,615,000,000, 
an increase in value of $600,000,000, which the Secretary says 
is an amount equal to the gold in the Treasury of this rich 
Nation. He says that its total value is equal to cotton, hay, and 
wheat combined. Next comes cotton; next hay, 68,000,000 tons, 
valued at $621,000,000; next 660,000,000 bushels of wheat, val- 
ued at $620,000,000, which is $66,000,000 in excess of any year, 
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or 1.5 per cent above the five years’ average in production and 
23.3 per cent above the average in total value. Next comes 
oats, 789,000,000 bushels, valued at $321,000,000; barley, 167,- 
000,000 bushels, valued at $86,000,000; rye, 30,000,000 bushels, 
valued $22,000,000; rice, 23,000,000 bushels, worth $18,000,000 ; 
total quantity of cereals, 4,329,000,000 bushels, valued at $2,694,- 
000,000, which is more than $300,000,000 above that of last year. 

Next comes potatoes, 275,000,000 bushels, valued at $190,- 
000,000; the tonnage of sugar beets increased this year 44.7 per 
cent, and the value, $21,500,000, by 43.7 per cent. The productive 
value of sugar cane, molasses, and sirup for 1908 is estimated to 
be about $34,000,000. Beet-sugar production for 1908 reached 
500,000 short tons, which at the factory was valued at $45,000,000. 
The total production of sugar is about 900,000 short tons, valued 
at $75,000,000. The grand total value of refined sugar was $94,- 
000,000. Tobacco is valued at $70,000,000; hops, 39,000,000 
pounds, valued at $4,000,000; all farm products equal to $5,000,- 
000,000. 

And here is the most interesting story of all. On page 13 the 
Secretary says: 

It is a striking fact that the farm products of the dairy cow are pet- 

closer and closer to $800,000,000, and that the eggs and poultry 
produced on the farm are worth as much as the cotton crop, seed in- 
cluded, or the hay crop, or the wheat crop. 

He goes on to say that the advance in value is not due solely 
to increase in number of cows and poultry, but to advance in 
price. He quotes Elgin butter at 19.66 cents in 1899 and 28.5 
cents in 1907, and 27.16 cents in 1908, etc. 

I take it that legislation had something to do with this; that 
when the counterfeit business was stamped out and oleo had to 
be sold on its merits it had something to do with the advance in 
price of butter, but advances have been all along the line and 
prices satisfactory in general. 

To the above is added nearly $3,000,000,000 worth of animals 
sold and slaughtered and animal products at the farms, making 
a grand total of about seven and three-quarter billion of dol- 
lars. As to exports and imports, the Secretary’s report shows 
that one billion and seventeen million worth of domestic agri- 
cultural products were exported in 1908, which was only 
$37,000,000 less than in the year 1907. The falling off in ex- 
ports in 1908 was largely due to cotton, which decreased $43,- 
000,000. Exports of grain increased $31,000,000. The Secre- 
tary states that the export of cotton was $438,000,000; grain 
and grain products, $215,000,000. Packing-house products, 
$196,000,000. From a grand total of exports of farm products 
in 1908, of $1,017,000,000, deduct ten million on account of for- 
eign products, and we have a balance of $1,007,000,000. Im- 
ports of farm products being $540,000,000, we have a balance 
of trade in our favor of $487,000,000. This showing justifies 
the statement that the farmers are doing fairly well. Give him 
a chance. Leave him alone and he will continue to prosper. 
He is exporting about one-eighth of his product now, and proba- 
bly not getting as much out of this protective tariff as some, 
but the time is near at hand when farm products will have 
to be imported. If we export one-eighth of our farm products 
and the increase of population is one-seventh, we will have 
to import instead of export farm products. If so, and if we 
leave the duty on, the farmer will certainly share in the benefits. 

Representing an agricultural district, as I do, I do not feel 
that I could remain silent without offering some protest against 
the discrimination and injustice of this bill. My contention is 
that if there is to be a high duty on shoes, gloves, harness, 
saddlery, leather and the products of leather, and that which 
the cattle raiser buys, there should also be a duty on the hides 
which the cattle raisers have to sell; and I know of no reason 
why we should double the duty on gloves and leave a high duty 
on shoes, leather, harness, and saddlery and put hides on the 
free list. 

Now, a word as to tea, coffee, and lumber. Section 533 of the 
proposed bill reads: 

Coffee: Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or col- 
ony shall impose an export duty or other export tax or charge of any 
kind whatsoever, directly or indirectly, eo coffee 3 to the 
United States, a du ual to such export duty, tax, or charge shall be 
levied, collected, and paid thereon. 

We imported in 1908, 890,624,635 pounds of coffee, at an aver- 
age price of 7.7 cents per pound, or a total value of $67,686,731.25. 
Practically all of it was imported from Brazil. It is argued by 
some that the countervailing, or retaliatory, duty proposed in 
this bill will not impose a duty on coffee and that Brazil will 
repeal her laws imposing an export tax and surtax on her 
coffee, and that in that case there would be no tariff on coffee. 
But that position is not well taken when you stop to consider 
that the export tax and the surtax on her coffee is practically 
her only source of revenue and on what her bonds and credit 


are based. During the ten months ending October, 1908, her 
total exports amounted to $165,485,972, as compared with $227,- 
681,544 in the corresponding period of the preceding year. The 
item of coffee alone amounted to $87,200,668 in the ten months 
in 1908 and $118,628,952 in the preceding year, which goes to 
show that coffee makes up more than 50 per cent of her exports. 
On December 8, 1908, the Brazilian Senate passed an act author- 
izing the State of São Paulo to contract a loan of £15,000,000 
with the indorsement of the union; and by a decree of the Presi- 
dent the contract was signed and the loan guaranteed by the 
union. Paragraph 8 reads: 

The product of the 5 francs surtax on every bag of coffee exported 
shall be deposited every week in an establishment to be indicated by the 
Federal Government and shall be destined for the service of the said 


loan, and on no condition whatsoever shall it be used for any other 
purpose. 


Paragraph D provides: 


If at any time the State of Sio Paulo deems it advisable to reduce 
the export tax on coffee, such reduction shall not apply to the 5 francs 
surtax, which shall remain unaltered. 

So, even if Brazil should want to change her system of taxa- 
tion, it can not be done without repudiating her contract, and 
there is no question about it. The export tax and surtax 
of Brazil on coffee shipped from there can not be removed, and 
the countervailing duty proposed in the bill will unquestionably 
impose a duty on coffee brought to this country. 

If that is true, and if we have no coffee or tea industry in 
this country, if a tariff is put on either, it must be put on for 
revenue only. What is true as to tea and coffee is practically 
true as to lumber, unless there has been gross misrepresentation 
as to the present condition of our forests. The contention has 
been that our forests are practically exhausted, and on that 
account a national calamity has been predicted. We expend 
millions and millions every year for the conservation of our 
forests—to reforest the denuded forest lands. Only a few days 
ago we passed a bill, an entering wedge to a scheme which may 
involve an outlay of hundreds of millions of dollars in purchas- 
ing cut-over lands and lands that nobody wants. It was claimed 
that that was for conserving our forests. 

If conditions are as pictured by those who are supposed to 
know, such as Mr. Pinchot, our National Forester, the national 
conservation commission, and others, we have no lumber in- 
dustry in this country. If so, the duty on lumber must be for 
revenue only. 

Therefore there can be no reasonable excuse for taxing these 
necessities except for revenue; and if they are taxed for revenue 
only, the luxuries of life should also be taxed; or, better still. 
they should be taxed first. If you tax these items, you should 
tax beer, and especially if you cut the duty on barley in two to 
accommodate the brewer. If the manufacturer is entitled to a 
protective tariff on the products of the mill, the farmer is en- 
titled to a protection on the products of his farm. 

If the object is to reduce the tariff with a view to lowering 
the cost of living, to give the consumer the so-called “ free break- 
fast table,” to enable him to buy what he buys for a less price 
than he is now doing, very well; that can be done as was done 
in the case of the Wilson-Gorman bill, or by free trade. 

Indeed, the consumer is entitled to just as much consideration 
as the producer. There is no use denying the fact that living 
comes high with present high prices. There is no use denying 
that with free trade we would have cheap living and low prices, 
but with cheap living and low prices we would have cheaply 
paid labor. Cheaply paid labor means starvation and ruination. 
We had low prices during Cleveland’s administration, but wages 
were low, and the American wage-earner was out of employ- 
ment and had nothing to buy with, and had to go hungry, even 
though the prices were low. As a result the American people 
had to get along with less things to wear and less things to 
eat than they do now. If you will look over the Statistical Ab- 
stract you will find that the estimated consumption per capita 
of raw cotton from 1893 to 1897 was from 16.45 to 22.75 pounds, 
and for the years 1904, 1905, 1906, and 1907 it was from 25.28 
to 83.07 pounds per capita. Wheat and wheat flour, then, from 
3.44 to 4.89 bushels per capita; now, from 6.15 to 7.07 bushels 
per capita. Corn, then, as low as 17.18 bushels per capita; now, 
from 26.74 to 33.11 bushels per capita. Sugar, then, from 62.05 
to 66.07; now, 70.15 to 77.15 pounds per capita. Coffee, then, 
from 8.11 to 9.33; now, 9.91 to 12.17 pounds per capita. 

In these years prices were only about one-half—in many in- 
stances much less than one-half—and, as a result, our factories 
were in the hands of receivers; our industries were on the verge 
of helpless bankruptcy and disaster. A large number of people 


were out of employment and many in want, solely on account 
of the vicious provisions of the Wilson-Gorman free-trade bill, 
and, of course, our farmers were without a market for their 
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products. That bill was but one step in the direction of free 
trade, yet it brought poverty and idleness to our people and an 
industrial stagnation to this whole land. It went further than 
that. It brought about a deficit in our Treasury, as well as a 
steady decrease in the earnings of labor and land. As work 
at home diminished, the ranks of the unemployed increased, 
prices of agricultural products fell, and business was demoral- 
ized on every hand. When we look back to the dark and dire- 
ful days from 1893 to 1897, I take it that nobody wants such 
conditions to recur. I take it that protection and prosperity 
is preferred. But protection does not imply that all of the pres- 
ent duties should be retained, and wherever the present duties 
are found to be excessive, by all means they should be reduced. 

Gentlemen, if we are to legislate so as to protect all, to in- 
sure living wages to the wage-carner and to give living wages 
and profits to the manufacturers, we must make it possible for 
the American farmer to sell what he produces at prices that 
will enable him to buy the manufactured products at increased 
prices on account of higher oe paid for labor. In other 
words, if one is given protection, all must be treated alike, and 
nobody should be discriminated for or against. All Republicans 
stand united in believing in that great and cardinal principle, 
a principle the Republican party has battled and fought for 
since its inception. Republicans stand united for a protective 
tariff to all worthy and legitimate industries, and denounce free 
trade as advocated by our Democratic friends. We believe in 
the upbuilding, encouragement, advancement of American in- 
dustries, and a tariff that will benefit labor and result in the 
common good of all our people. While we do not contend that 
a perfect bill can be drawn or agreed upon, we all fully ap- 
preciate that the many varied interests will have to be har- 
monized; and necessarily this bill, like all previous tariff bills, 
will be a compromise measure, and the policy now, as in the 
past, will be to give and take and make the best law possible. 
But we do contend that with the changed conditions the present 
law can be improved. While our efforts should be to revise the 
tariff downward, yet in every instance we should see to it that 
the principle of protection is adhered to. But protection to 
American industries means protection to worthy and legitimate 
industries; it does not mean protection to fraud, deception, 
monopoly, and combinations in restraint of trade. Tariff revi- 
sion downward does not mean adding to the present duties, di- 
rectly or by countervailing duties, or to retain excessive duties. 

It does not mean a countervailing duty on petroleum and its 
products, or to impose a tax of 19.2 cents per gallon at Ameri- 
can ports against oil imported from Russia, in order that the 
Standard Oil Company may continue to sell its oil in the United 
States at 2 or 3 cents more per gallon than in Europe and other 
parts of the world. Judging from the dividends paid by this 
trust, dividends ranging from 40 to 48 per cent on stock, much 
of which contains water, I take it that this trust is doing fairly 
well and can get along without the countervailing duty provided 
for in this bill. 

In view of the discrimination which is so manifest in this 
bill, if a rule is brought in cutting off all amendments to the 
bill, or a rule that will not permit a vote on the items referred 
to, or put tea, coffee, and lumber on the free list, reduce the 
proposed duty on gloves, hosiery, petroleum and its products, 
wire, billets and rods, and refined sugar, and restore a reason- 
able duty on hides, wheat, and barley, and increase the tax on 
beer; seeing it as I do, unless the special rule to be brought in 
provides for a separate vote on at least a majority of these 
items, I can not conscientiously vote for such a rule. I trust 
that the Committee on Ways and Means and the Committee on 
Rules will not consider the suggestion for a separate vote on a 
dozen items unreasonable, when, under the Constitution and 
the practice of every other legislative body in this land, every 
Member would be entitled to a separate vote on every one of the 
4,000 items in the bill. It seems reasonable that even under 
the rules of this House its Members should be allowed to record 
their judgment on at least a dozen items out of 4,000; and that 
if nine members of a committee are allowed to fix the rate on 
3,988 items, that the balance of the 380 Members of this House 
ought to be allowed to participate in fixing the duty on at least 
12 out of the 4.000 items. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, my apology for 
appearing before this body at the infancy of my membership 
is not that I have been coerced to do so by this side of the 
House. Inasmuch, however, as the law now to be enacted 
will likely remain upon the statute books long after it will 
have been forgotten that I was ever here, and in view of the 
further fact that unless my views are now presented an oppor- 
tunity will never come to give them expression again, I haye 
concluded to cut in right here, for, judging from the number 
of speeches already made and to be made, my constituents, 
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who are vitally interested in this measure, may consistently 
send out a search warrant to find out where I am. 

I come from a State where we produce nearly everything 
that is denominated “ raw material” and concerning which most 
of the contentions arise. Colorado is the greatest gold and 
silver producer in the Union. It has its iron, lead, zinc, coal, 
wool, hides, and oil, and if giyen equal rights under federal 
legislation, in my opinion, will within a few years exceed all 
other States in the production of each. I will not undertake 
to tell its many other resources. We are vitally interested that 
our State should grow apace with all other great Common- 
wealths of the Union as respects immigration; and you who 
represent the States to the north and east and south of us 
must look to your laurels if you expect to keep pace with 
us in increased population during the next decade. 

I will give you one bare illustration. Colorado is nearly eight 
times the area of Switzerland, and Switzerland is about as 
thickly settled a region, mountains and plains considered, as can 
be taken for comparison. There is nearly three times as much 
land susceptible of cultivation in Colorado as there is in Swit- 
zerland, and yet Switzerland supports 200 or more persons to 
the square mile, and Colorado has not to exceed eight. With her 
vast undeveloped resources and unoccupied area, one need not 
make claim to any special gift of prophecy when he says that 
within the next thirty years Colorado will be the banner State 
of the Union, both in wealth and population. [Applause.] 

While it may be true, as our leader, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], says, that there is a decrease 
of babies in this country, I must say that that can only be so 
in spots. It may apply to Missouri, but it does not, so far as my 
obseryation goes, apply to Colorado. And yet we do not expect 
to wholly populate our State, as it should be, from that natural 
resource alone, and we are not begging for help along those lines, 
but we bid you welcome with your own wives, [Laughter.] 

I will say nothing here about her grand mountains that tower 
the crest of the continent, nor refer to her turquoise, cloudless 
skies, eclipsing those of renowned Italy; her bracing air; per- 
petual sunshine; health resorts; healing waters; rampant rivers, 
a boon to the agriculturist; her independence of direct precipi- 
tation for bountiful crops; her gurgling rivulets, conducting to 
the sea, eyer a source of joy to the eye, as well as to the ear. 
[Applause.] 

Nor will I dwell on her political magnificence, her economical 
administration of public affairs, her law-abiding citizens, her 
world-wide famed most beautiful cities, managed and controlled 
by municipal officers of that rank and distinction in ability and 
honesty that forbids criticism from the most exacting. _ 

If, however, I were challenged to point out wherein she is 
most progressive, it would be that years ago we gave equal 
rights of suffrage. [Applause.] We have adopted what seemed 
to be the scheme of the Almighty in giving woman her proper 
place in the affairs of the world. [Applause.] Eve was not 
taken from the head of Adam, nor was she taken from his feet. 
The head was in no degree lessened in its strength to deal with 
the great affairs that men were destined for, nor was it sym- 
bolized that woman should be buffeted along with the foot, but 
she was taken from the rib, symbolizing that in all the walks 
of life she should be the companion of man, his comfort and 
his equal, in a position where each could lean upon the other 
whenever need might come. And, Mr. Chairman, in extending 
suffrage to women we have purified politics. While our elec- 
tions hitherto had been characterized by ruffianism and drunken- 
ness and brawls, equal suffrage has made of elections a day 
near approaching the Sabbath added to the calendar. 

Before going further I take pleasure in referring to the 
remarks made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNey], 
in his magnificent and intellectual effort upon this bill, to my 
predecessor. The gentleman was profuse in his compliments of 
Mr. Bonynge; he was not extravagant. During my canvass 
against my friend Bonynge I was more profuse, though not 
extravagant, because whatever may be said of my friend's vir- 
tues, his integrity and ability can not border upon extravagant 
lines. We have been friends for a quarter of a century. Ours 
was a friendly contest. And here I may say I have not hitherto 
had any curiosity to know how he voted in the committee of 
which he was an honored member and from which this bill 
emanates, 

I say I was not inquisitive concerning his attitude, because I 
did not believe he would ever run for Congress again in my 
district. Now, I do not mean to say that I thought he wonld 
not run because I should, nor do I mean to say that I shall be 
a candidate again, though I assume from what the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan said that Mr. Bonynge yoted for all 
the features of this bill, and if that is so, perhaps I should, 
before finishing, point out wherein I think he has made a mis- 
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take so far as some of the interests of his former, and my pres- 
ent, constituents are concerned. I should doubtless compliment 
him for having supported certain measures presented in the bill 
I should likely point out also wherein my friend did not go with 
his party, and also give some reasons why he was defeated. I 
could only properly do this, because the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has served notice on me that I must beware how I vote 
upon the pending measure, 

First, I want to say that my friend Bonynge was not entirely 
en rapport with me upon the question of woman suffrage. He 
opposed it with all his might and magical power. His party 
was in favor of free sugar. I was opposed to free sugar. He 
opposed his party then, but was rebaptized after he got in the 
committee, and helped to bring forth a measure destructive of 
this home industry. I opposed free sugar because we had an 
infant industry in the growing of sugar beets and 16 factories 
built and operated on the promises of the Republican party that 
there would remain a protection. Furthermore, it was believed 
that if elected he would be in favor of increased duties upon 
articles of consumption that our people were vitally interested 
in having put on the free list. If Mr. Bonynge had made clear 
to the voters that if elected he would vote as it is now indicated 
by the gentleman from Michigan that he did vote in committee— 
for increased duties upon ladies’ hosiery, ladies’ gloves, and 
children’s toys, taking the duty off of hides, placing a duty upon 
lumber, upon petroleum, placing a duty upon numerous other 
articles in diametrical opposition to the interests of our State— 
then, instead of my getting over 21,000 Republican votes in my 
district and defeating him ober 3,000, the election would have 
gone by default in my favor without any effort having been made 
by that glorious band of women suffragists, the ballots of the 
middle classes, the labor vote, and the colored vote of our State. 
{Applause.] 

In this connection, I am going to say something by way 
of compliment to the Republican voters of my district. Mr. 
Bonynge and I were invited to make a nonpolitical speech at a 
country fair after we were both nominated, though the actual 
campaign had not begun. A gentleman who had been some- 
times in, but was at that moment out of, the insane asylum 
congratulated Mr. Bonynge upon his nomination and assured 
him of his election. Mr. Bonynge said to him: 


I thank you very much for your words of encouragement, but wish 
ou would tell me why you think I am ing to be elected. Here 
s my friend RUCKER, who stands pretty strong in this district, and 

he, as well as I, would like to know, because I might induce him to 
beg se aie if he stands no chance. 


His friend said to him— 

I know you will be elected, because I ean promise you the vote of 
every feeble-minded adult in the district. 

[Laughter.] > 

To the surprise, however, of many people, there were not so 
many feeble-minded voters, after all, in the Republican party 
in that district, as was shown by 21,000 Republicans voting to 
uphold the Democratic principles. 

The tariff question was discussed a great deal out in Colo- 
rado; the people were very much interested in all its phases. 
It was believed, and the vote shows, that the Republican party 
did not intend to revise the tariff downward as long as the 
protected interests of the country would be better served by 
its being revised upward or let alone. And this bill, coming 
as it does from the Republican party, is a justification of the 
yerdict rendered by our State, and, besides, a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the Nation. 

I do not belieye there is a man upon the opposite side of this 
Chamber who has the temerity to proclaim that had the people 
known that the special trusts’ interests were to be protected as 
they are protected by this bill the greatest statesman who 
has lived since the last breath left the body of Jefferson, the 
father of Democracy, would not now be the Chief Magistrate 
of this Nation. 

I do not propose to enter into any quarrel upon this floor. 
Everyone is entitled to his honest opinion. I must have more 
proof than I now possess before I shall conclude that any 
Member is actuated by other motive than that of promoting the 
general good. If he is in error, I assume that it is from a 
lack of knowledge incident to a lack of industry in the exami- 
nation of the tariff question. 

In the main, I quite agree with our splendid leader from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK] and with the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop], and I may say, in general, with all of the 
distinguished Members from our side regarding the academic 
theory of a tariff, but the great trouble, it seems to me, is that 
the minority always, and sometimes the majority, suffer when 
it comes to the enactment of laws particularly applied to their 
local conditions. I fully agree with the minority side that a 
duty ought to be placed upon everything imported into this 


country in a relative degree for the purpose of revenue only, 
and I believe with the majority, that so far as it can be made 
possible, an industry in our country, where a duty is essential 
to its existence, ought to be protected. 

I have found extremely good arguments upon both sides of 
this Chamber in favor of a duty upon all the productions of the 
Middle West, and especially those of my own State. However, 
I wish to call attention to one item in the schedule that has 
been placed upon the free list, upon which, so far as I have 
been able to hear, there has been no comment whatever, and 
that is silver. You are aware of the fact that the Government 
is now purchasing silver and making a profit upon that pur- 
chase, discriminating against the American product. 

I have told you that Colorado is the greatest producer of sil- 
ver of any State in the Union, and this notwithstanding it has 
gone to the lowest price ever known in the history of the Re- 
public. Many of you, however, are aware of the fact that the 
views of public men, financiers, monometallists, and bimetallists 
have undergone a wonderful change in the last sixteen years. 
You know now, and if you do not know you will soon learn, that 
this whole tariff scheme and the ideas now prevailing respecting 
it may undergo a change amounting to a revolution in the not 
far-distant future. It is demonstrated beyond a contention that 
the Orient, during this suspension of the rights of silver with 
gold, have, with their initiative capacity, been able to build. up 
and equip factories equal to, if not superior to, those now in 
use in this country; that the falling off of exports to the Orient 
is but the premonition of what is to follow. 

In other words, when these countries, though nominally doing 
business upon a gold basis, but actually doing business upon a 
silver basis, paying the lowest wage with the lowest price in 
silver, buying her raw products with that low silver and selling 
to Europe, as well as to this country, their manufactured goods 
upon a gold basis, what, I ask you, will it mean in the matter of 
exchange, they having the advantage of us from 30 to 50 per cent? 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that cobwebs line the shafts upon 
many of our silver mines. Bats and owls inhabit our shaft 
houses. Our smelter chimneys no longer give forth smoke. Our 
furnaces are cold. Thousands of mines are idle, yet our great 
productions agricultural, as well as of gold and silver and other 
metal productions, made it possible that the panic of 1907, but 
for the telegraph wires, would not have been known to exist. 
So marien and so great were our resources that the blow was 
parried. 

I am not even the son of a prophet, but I wish to serve notice 
upon you, who represent the large manufacturing interests of 
the Atlantic seaboard, that you will ere long make a greater 
ery, and I hope it will be heard farther, than we in the past 
have made in behalf of the silver cause. When the time ar- 
rives that the Orient shall cut you out from European markets, 
as well as cut you out entirely from its own markets, a petition 
will go up to the body then sitting in these seats to which our 
petition years ago for the retention of silver as a money metal 
will be incomparable. 

As a starter in this direction and in order to keep the water 
out of the shafts, prevent the drifts under them caving in, 
entailing as they will untold expenses, brush away the cob- 
webs, drive out the bats and owls, give employment to thou- 
sands of men, better feed and clothe thousands of women and 
children, by doing something for silver. The miners are al- 
ready unmercifully punished through discrimination against 
them by increased duties upon everything they wear, on all 
their tools and implements, as well as the explosives used in 
mining, 

Now, for a moment, let us go to the interests of the farmer. 
More than half of the population of this country uses petroleum 
as against electric and gas lights. They expected a reduction 
by this Congress commensurate with their needs. In this so 
far they have been disappointed, but on the other hand legis- 
lation is proposed to augment the commercial power of the 
greatest monopoly the world has ever known. How the domi- 
nant party can escape from what I believe to be the just criti- 
cism that it is legislation in the interests of a campaign con- 
tributor, and for that reason alone, I can not see. Much has 
been said on the floor of this House in defense of the protective 
idea and in defense of the large corporations, upon the theory 
that their existence was necessary, because of the increased 
employment given to labor. 

And this, regardless of the fact that many of these corpora- 
tions control more than 50 per cent of the products of their 
special industry. We on this side especially notice that our 
friends on the other side will not acknowledge that there is 
such a combination as crushes to death every new and inde- 
pendent enterprise. They on their side are apparently afraid 
of the declaration made in our platform of the distinction be- 
tween a healthy competitive combination and a pernicious trust. 
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I have looked over the several schedules with great care to 
discover how we fatmers are remembered by the committee. 
It did not remember us in fixing the bill regarding petroleum. 
It remembered us in a reasonable degree in the tariff upon 
wool. But in that much greater production, hides, we were en- 
tirely forgotten. 

I have listened to the arguments made by the distinguished 
men, and among them the honorable chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Payne, and yet I am not convinced that the hide does not 
add value to the animal sold. For the last thirty years I have 
been a breeder and raiser of live stock, and there never oc- 
curred in my dealings as a seller of an animal the question of 
price, as far as the hide was concerned, except in the sale of a 
steer, and then the price of the hide was always a part of the 
value of the animal. No amount of argument will convince 
breeders of cattle that the hide is not valuable. Therefore I 
must agree with the committee and yote for the duty upon hides 
imported into this country. 

Without exception everything the farmer uses, elther in the 
building of his house, his fences, his farming machinery, or his 
implements, are taxed to the prohibitive point. Nothing upon 
his table, except what is raised upon the farm, escapes the taxa- 
tion, and a monstrous proposition is made in this bill that he 
should discard tea and coffee and substitute beer or othersintoxi- 
cants. 

The present Chief Executive, at Topeka, Kans., last fall during 
the campaign was wont to elaborate on how protection benefited 
the farmers. He referred to estimates of how many mules had 
been raised in the country, horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, even the 
agricultural productions of the farmer, such as wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, corn, potatoes, beans, peas, and so forth. In my canvass 
I sought in my feeble way to answer that speech, and to do so I 
carefully looked into the tariff schedules of the Dingley bill. I 
found to his credit that all of these productions had been pro- 
tected under this law. But I also found, upon investigation, 
that no foreign country entered into the competition with the 
American product. In other words, I found that we had sup- 
plied our own country and made large exports across the water 
in live stock and farm products. 

And many of the speeches were made during that campaign 
by our Repubilcan friends on the same lines. Our farmer 
friends were misled, I may say, purposely deceived, respecting 
the Republican idea of protection. I am willing now to go 
down upon record as saying that so far as the farmer vote is 
concerned the Republican party came into power upon false 
representation. 

What a wonderful disappointment this bill has brought to 
the mothers of those babies that our leader, Mr. CLARK, re- 
ferred to. Did he mean that he was not in sympathy with the 
bill wherein the toys and baby clothes were taxed beyond our 
means? For under the proposed law there is no inducement for 
importation of the playthings of children, and it follows in 
natural sequence that a premium is put upon the raising of 
fewer babies. 

Now, apropos of this subject, may we not go logically to the 
duties on gloves and hosiery. As I view it, this is one of the 
most glaring iniquities of this bill, a provision so monstrous 
and heinous that it has aroused a strong protest from all 
America’s womankind. It seems to me that a tax upon the 
gloves of our women and children is indefensible. I have it on 
the authority of an expert in these matters that by the schedules 
of the Payne bill the price of all imported gloves will be raised 
25 cents per pair. This seemingly small sum becomes in the 
aggregate a frightful burden on every family man in the Nation, 
and I contend, sir, that such an increased tax has no shadow 
of justification. There will be not even any material benefit, 
since the family reyenue, already strained to the utmost by the 
greatly increased cost of living, will not bear this additional 
weight, and the result will be a decreased consumption and 
falling off in imports. Remember that only one-third of the 
gloves used by onr women folks are produced in the United States. 

Among the many telegrams I have received from my State 
protesting against this provision of the bill is the one from 
Mrs. Sarah S. Platt Decker, ex-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the lady renowned for her beautiful 
personality and intellectual achievements, one whose name is 
1 to every patriotic woman in America. The telegram is 
as follows: 


881 E 0 Denver, COLO., March 29, 1909. 
0 . RUCKER, 
8 Washington, D. 0.: 
Gloves and stockings are not a luxury, but a necessi 
and protection as well as for civilization. Do not increase 
family income and th 


heayy tax upon the areny bring about the — — 
ble result of relegating America to the rank of the barefoot nations. 
Saran S. PLATT 


Another is from Mrs. Katherine M, Cook and Mrs. Alma V. 
Lafferty, the superintendent of public instruction for the State 
~~ 


for the health 
alrea 


of Colorado, the highest office in the gift of the Commonwealth 
to a woman, and the latter a member of the legislature, the only 
woman legislator in the United States. Their telegram is as 
follows: 
Denver, COLO., March 29, 1909. 
Congressman A. W. RUCKER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We feel sure that the women of Colorado are unanimous in their dis- 
approval of the imposition of a tax on gloves and stockings, and with 
one accord approve your attitude in using your influence for the defent 
of such a tax. This opinion has the unqualified sanction of all of the 
women in our State. 

KATHERINE M. COOK. 
ALMA V. LAFFERTY. 

Also one from the county superintendent of public instruction, 
the lady orator and leader, second to none, and also the presi- 
dent of the Jane Jefferson Club of Colorado, which is as follows: 

Denver, COLO., March 30, 1909. 
Hon. A. W. Rucker, 
House of Representatires, Washington, D. C.: 


The Jane Jefferson Club of Colorado denounces tax on gloves, stock- 
ings, and other necessary articles. Democrats believe in a low tariff; 
women voters protest against this reduction upward of the tariff. 

Many C. BRADFORD. 

Mr. Chairman, in the name of both justice and chivalric sen- 
timent, which distinguishes Americans, I stand here and plead 
that this inequitable schedule be rescinded and the duty on 
gloves be allowed to remain as it is. 

Sir, it is as true to-day as ever “that the hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the world.” Fair woman's beauteous hand, 
the theme of poets, the darling subject of the world’s greatest 
painters and sculptors, needs protection fully as much as the 
sordid home manufacturer, who wishes to put his own inferior 
wares on the market by driving out the finer products of the 
old world. Sir, in this great land of ours, every woman, from 
the kitchen maid to the wife of a millionaire, from the factory 
girl to the society queen, considers herself incompletely at- 
tired until her hands aré covered. The poorest lass in the 
country or town will buy a pair of gloves, even if their cost be 
only 50 cents. Is this great Congress going to compel her to 
pay from her scanty earnings half as much again for this essen- 
tial part of her costume? 

The woman of average means is now the possessor of two 
pairs of gloves—one for common every-day wear, the other for 
dress. Enact this schedule and she will be able to purchase 
only one pair. Is this fair or right? We gaze with unfeigned 
rapture on the lily-white hands and tapering fingers of our 
wives, daughters, and sweethearts. How can the daughter of 
Eve keep this precious and adorable portion of her body in 
good condition so that it will continue to compel the adoration 
of the sterner sex, if she be deprived of the consolation and pro- 
tection of the glove? Tradition says that when Antony met 
Cleopatra she ungloved her hand, and it says that its velvety 
touch had more force with the iron warrior than the pleadings 
and threats of the most stalwart men, And what man, sir, is 
brave enough to stand on this floor and vote to deprive lovely 
woman of the pleasure she derives by dressing her tiny feet in 
the sanctuary of her boudoir? Without a selfish thought and 
with no commercial interest to defend, I rise here and now 
seriously and emphatically to plead that this solar-plexus blow 
of injustice be not delivered. I plead for the hand of woman, 
that angelic part of her that rocks the cradle, extends the cup of 
water to the wounded soldier, and fans the brow of the ferver- 
racked invalid. 

In the names of the millions of good and sweet and true Amer- 
ican women, I beg of you to vote down this oppressive tax. 

So far as the duty on lead and zinc goes, whilst I am person- 
ally satisfied that the smelter trust gets the largest benefits, yet 
I realize the poor miner receives some benefit, and therefore I 
am personally inclined to vote for that feature of the bill. 

I wish in this connection, in passing, to only refer in a few 
words to the proposition in the bill to fix upon the country an 
inheritance tax. I believe there are some 83 States in this 
Union on whose statute books are laws for the collection of a 
tax upon inheritance. Among them is my own State. It has 
proved to be a great revenue maker, and our legislature. now 
in session, has increased the tax so as to make it a still larger 
producer. It has just passed by unanimous vote a protest 
against this proposed federal tax, and I read you a telegram 
just received from the president of the senate and the speaker 
of the house: 

Denver, COLO., March 20, 1909. 
Hon. A. W. RUCKER, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

Both branches of the seventeenth general assembly of the Colorado 
legislature unanimously adopt resolutions protesting against Govern- 
— 5 collecting inheri tax as against States; memorial follows by 
=e H. L. Luners, Speaker. 

By T. M. HOWELL. 
S. R. FITZGARRALD, 
President of Senate. 
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I realize that we Democrats, for the honor of the Nation, 
must come to the rescue and help wipe out the present and 
immediately prospective deficit. I believe that if the duties on 
imported articles, mentioned in the schedules, were so arranged 
that the Atlantic seaboard would not be especially favored, to 
the exclusion of the interest of the West and Middle West, an 
income-tax law enacted, together with the stamp tax, with 


which latter as you will remember the debt of the Spanish- | 


American war was largely paid, this could be done, The burden 
or taxation under the stamp-tax law was shouldered by those 
who had a bank account, and what are known as the “ common 
people” and “ poor people” of the land were to such an extent 
favored as they were entitled to be. 

In conclusion, in the brief time I am allowed, I wish to call 
your attention to a subject as new to you as it will be uninter- 
esting. And, in approaching it, I must recur again to the com- 
pliments paid by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORDNEY] 
to my predecessor, Mr. Bonynge. There is one great industry 
in one of the counties of my district, a mine producing what is 
known as “fuller's earth,” and I do not find in examination of 
the testimony in the hearings before the committee, when the 
subject of this tax was before that honorable body, that my 
friend from Colorado made any effort to protect that youngest 
industry of our Commonwealth. 

The Republicans pride themselyes upon being the sole pro- 
tectors of American products, yet here is what promises to be 
one of the great industries of the country entirely overlooked. 

I know that nine-tenths of you do not know what fuller’s 
earth is; but when you have a carbuncle on your neck or any 
other result from impurities of blood, the first thing you do is 
to go to your druggist and ask for antiphlogistine. This is ful- 
ler’s earth. But its main use in this country is in the refine- 
ment and clarifying of lards and oils, in the manufacturing of 
soap, refinement of cotton-seed oil, and it has also some use in 
the refining of mineral oil. It is also used in connection with 
the lumber industry. 

Fuller's earth has been discovered only since 1893, and up 
to the present time is found only in America in Florida, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, South Carolina, Texas, Alabama, California, 
and Colorado. Before its discovery in the United States the 
only source of supply was England, which now has the monop- 
oly of the trade. By far the largest mine, and one nearest the 
largest packing houses, where its consumption is the largest, is 
found in my district, a small town called Akron. 

The Englishman not only has the monopoly, but he has a 


secret process for its manufacture. I read from a report, 


dated November 19, 1908, made by our consul in England, as 
follows: 

Deposits of fuller's earth exist chiefly at Bath, Nottinghamshire, and 
Maxton, in Scotland, in addition to the deposits in the London dis- 
trict, the proprietors of the latter refusing to give any details. 

The consul for Bristol was applied to for any information he might 
be able to obtain as to the deposits in Bath. He made a special 
8 to that city for the purpose of learning the methods of work- 
ng the deposits there, but the proprietor of the principal works stated 
that his method was a secret process, known only to himself, and 
absolutely refused to give any further information regarding his 

rocess, which, he stated, he himself attended to in a private labora- 

ory, to which no one but himself ever had admittance. 

The fuller's earth industry is practically controlled by a combine, 
which strictly preserves the methods of preparation of the earth, the 
final process being known to only one or two persons, from whom 
no information can be obtained. 

It is brought into this country under the false pretense that 
it is unwrought, mostly as ballast, and at the minimum rate 
of $1 a ton. As such, the product has gone through nearly 
all of the stages approximating what is known as “ wrought” so 
that the American labor has but very little to do toward making 
it what is known as “wrought” or “finished” product. The 
maximum rate is $3 per ton upon what is known as finished“ 
or “wrought” product. In 1907 three-fifths of the entire im- 
portation enme in under the lowest duty, to wit, $1 per ton. 

The result of this favoritism to our English cousins has 
been to close nearly every mine in the United States, and, 
so far as I am now informed, the one in our State is the only 
one being operated. The owners of this mine have spent 
nearly a hundred thousand dollars for its equipment, and have 
been selling for the last two years their product at a loss, 
hoping that Congress would do something in the matter of 
placing such a duty upon the foreign product as to ultimately 
bring them into competition. They could employ 500 men. 
They are now employing only 20. 

It is inconceivable, and yet it is true, that even after only 
one side bas been heard, these facts and many others having 
been presented to the committee in favor of the American pro- 
ducer, no one appearing upon the other side, the American 
producer was left by this bill just where he was under the 
Dingley bill. Effort was made to at least cause this foreign 


exporter to be made to pay the maximum duty, and this was 


denied by the committee, and the result now is that this valu- 
able industry is practically shut out from the American market 
in favor of the English combine. 

What the American producer needs, if infant industries are 
to be cared for at all, is the duty upon this import of not less 
than $7 per ton upon the unwrought material, and at the 
selling price and the growing demand for the article it can be 
demonstrated that the American manufacturer can be pro- 
tected and at the same time the commodity can be made a 
revenue producer. Mr. Chairman, I will, at the proper time 
and when I have a greater opportunity to discuss this matter, 
ask for an amendment to this item in the schedule, hoping I 
can convince the majority of the Members of this House to 
join with me in the protection of the American miner, without 
injury to the consumer, and providing at the same time at 
least all of the present revenue from that source. 

Finally, I wish to pay tribute to my old Colorado friend, 
Major Sylvester, chief of police of this District, when he for- 
bade a man decorating his place on Inauguration Day from 
adding to the words, “ One flag and one country,” “ one party,” 
because the time has not yet arrived when we can say “ong 
party;” though I think if the representatives of the interests 
on the Atlantic seaboard will remember what I have said about 
the West and the Middle West they may conclude that, after all, 
we should have emblazoned upon our standard “The United 
States against the world.” Your lands from year to year are 
being impoverished. Ours are in the maidenhood of produc- 
tion. Your children and our children are intermarrying. Day 
by day we are getting closer to each other, commercially and 
socially. Our destiny depends upon a close relation. When 
you have met us halfway you can truly say, “ One flag and one 
country,” and before many years I hope that we may add, 
“and one party.” [Loud applause.] 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
criticism to offer on the motives or the ability of the great 
Committee on Ways and Means or its distinguished chairman. 


On the contrary, I believe this committee, with its experienced 


chairman, to be the most competent and best qualified body of 
men to formulate a tariff bill in the United States to-day, and 
I am not in favor of turning that important duty over to a 
tariff commission, even if it were possible under the Constitu- 
tion to do so. But, Mr. Chairman, all legislation is more or less 
the result of concession and compromise, and I am not surprised 
that all the members of this committee do not agree on all the 
items in all the schedules in this bill. And I think the gentle- 
men of the committee were not surprised when they learned 
that all the Members of this body did not agree with their bill 
in every detail. 

Mr. Chairman, in my deyotion to the principles of protection 
to American industries and American labor, it might be that I 
would go as far as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
stated that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpyney] would 
go, namely, “not to admit any goods into this country from for- 
eign countries which this country can produce,” but that, of 
course, would take a prohibitive tariff and would produce no 
revenue. Consequently, since we must raise several hundred 
million dollars revenue by taxing imports, I am in favor of plac- 
ing the tariff for raising such revenue upon the items and in the 
amounts that will afford the greatest measure of protection to 
the greatest number of American laborers engaged in the in- 
dustries which need that protection most in order to enable 
them to pay American wages to American laborers and compete 
with the foreigners. 

The minority leader [Mr. CLARK], while discussing this bill, 
criticised some gentlemen who came before the Ways and 
Means Committee because they called their attention to the last 
national Republican platform, and while I agree with him that 
the committee desired technical information and not a mere 
declaration of principles, yet the people usually know what 
they want, and the last message we received from them declared 
in no uncertain terms against free lumber. By the aid of the 
last national Democratic platform, with its ringing declaration 
for free lumber, we succeeded in increasing the Republican ma- 
jority in my district from 18,000 in 1904 to 22,600 in 1908. So 
you see we believe that party platforms mean something. 

Mr. Chairman, many people, including some Members of Con- 
gress, who have been earnest in advocating a reduction of the 
small tariff on lumber, and those who have demanded free trade 
in lumber have done so upon two main propositions; first, that 
the manufacturers of lumber were in a trust or combination in 
restraint of trade and were charging exorbitant prices, and, 
second, that free lumber would preserve our forests. It seems 
that neither of these contentions is correct. I have read the 
hearings carefully and think it is clearly shown that there is not 
and never has been a lumber manufacturers’ trust or combina- 
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tion in restraint of trade, and if any such thing does exist it is 
among the jobbers or wholesale dealers in certain kinds of 
lumber in certain retail territory. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be the last man to vote a tariff pro- 
tection or any other sort of protection to an unlawful or unjust 
combination in restraint of trade. I am somewhat acquainted 
with the business of manufacturing lumber throughout this 
country, and especially in my own State, and I am certain that 
they have no combination which controls prices; therefore I 
do not think that any gentleman can justify his vote for a re- 
duction of the tariff on lumber upon the theory that he is vot- 
ing against a trust. One of the most amusing things to a per- 
son who is familiar with the difficulties surrounding the ordi- 
nary sawmill man and his business is the widespread impres- 
sion which seems to prevail upon this floor among the Members 
from the cities and from the agricultural districts that all saw- 
mill men are millionaires. Why, let me tell you a true story of 
an incident which took place up in a certain lumber district 
back in the nineties, when we had free trade in lumber under 
the Wilson law. One of the boys who werked in a mill was 
indicted for some minor offense and fined $25. He wanted to 
give bond for the amount, due in ninety days, and offered his 
employer as surety, who stated under oath that he owned sev- 
eral hundred acres of timbered land, besides his little farm and 
live stock, and the judge of the court was about to accept the 
bond, when the man also stated that he owned a sawmill. The 
judge refused to accept the bond, and stated that if he was not 
already insolyent he would be before the ninety days expired. 

Mr. Chairman, the lumber districts, while depending largely 
on the farmer for a market for lumber, are also the best cus- 
tomers the farmer has. In my State we sell a great deal of 
lumber for tobacco barns and tobacco hogsheads, and when the 
farmer is prosperous he buys lumber, and when our lumber peo- 
ple prosper they buy and consume more of the farmer’s products. 
I ask my farmer friend when he ever received such high prices, 
upon the whole, for everything produced upon the farm? I ask 
him if he would have the wages for his best customer reduced, 
force him out of the lumber woods onto the farm, and make out 
of him a competitor? Gentlemen are unreasonable in their 
complaint about high prices of lumber. If you take for a basis 
the big, broad, clear white-pine board it may seem high, but that 
is not the kind of lumber mills can now produce or the kind that 
is demanded or consumed, except in a very limited amount. 
Here is the kind of lumber made and used. I hold in my hand 
an inquiry for lumber, with actual prices offered, mailed by a 
firm in Cincinnati, Ohio, on March 24, 1909, which I will read: 

Please advise if you could furnish one car 2 by 4 by 10, No. 1 rough 
yellow pine at $15.50 f. o. b. Cincinnati, subject to a commission to us 
of $5 per car. 

Now, you remember, those of you who were present, when I 
asked my able and adroit friend from North Carolina what 
lumber was worth f. o. b. cars at the mill in his State, I 
stated ordinary pine framing, and he said it was worth from 
$15 to $20, and yet you see here is a bona fide offer or inquiry 
from the city of Cincinnati, which gets most of its lumber 
from the South, offering only $15.50 f. o. b. Cincinnati, and 
after you pay the freight from North Carolina and pay this 
commission and take off 2 per cent for cash you would have 
about $7 per thousand left. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GARRETT. Do I understand the gentleman is a lumber 
dealer? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. No, sir. I have manufactured 
some lumber and sold it in the past. I have some lumber now. 
I overheard some gentleman ask that question. I may say 
right here, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman over eard my remark to the 
gentleman from Tennessee, Did I understand the gentleman 
to say he is interested now in the lumber industry? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Yes. $ 

Mr. HEFLIN. A tariff on lumber would benefit you per- 
sonally? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. If it would benefit the lumber 
industry, which I contend it will, it would. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the gentleman think he ought to vote 
on this proposition in this House? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, if there is a 
man in this House representing a great congressional district 
in the United States to-day who has no personal interest that 
this bill might affect one way or the other, I would like to have 
him stand up and give his name, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will state K 


Mr. MACON. 
tected interest that he has in it. 


Here is one who does not know of any pro- 


Mr. HEFLIN. It does not affect me personally, of course, 
but some of my constituents are interested in lumber, and I 
want to say—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 
Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I do not yield for a speech. 
z Mr. HEFLIN. It will not take a minute to state to the gen- 

eman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. A gentleman who represents a 
district here who is not sufficiently identified with the interests 
of his district or of this country that the passage of this tariff 
bill might affect him in any way is, in my opinion, merely a poli- 
tician and is not a citizen who makes his living in any other 
kind of business like most of the Representatives here do 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question just there? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Just for a question. 

Mr. MACON. Just for a statement. I know of no interest 
of mine that this bill will affect. I tried to make a living prac- 
ticing law and farming before I came here, and I submit that if 
this bill protects or specially favors either of those callings or 
professions I do not know it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield 
for a speech. 

Now, my free-lumber friend, how long do you think it would 
take you to go out in the yellow-pine districts of the South and 
buy stumpage at the prices you have been taught to believe 
stumpage is bringing, cut it into lumber, and by so doing con- 
vert yourself into a millionaire lumberman? Why, you have 
been told, and correctly so, that this lumber would weigh, green, 
4,000 pounds to the 1,000 feet, and the freight rate from the 
South to Cincinnati is at least 20 cents per 100 pounds, or $8 
per 1,000 feet on this kind of lumber. So in this case, after 
you pay commission and stand a cash discount, your lumber 
will bring you less than $7 per thousand feet f. o. b. shipping 
point. I want the attention of those in favor of free lumber, 
and of the chairman of this committee, who think a reduction of 
the tariff on lumber imperative in order to check the advance 
on stumpage. I hold in my hand a proposition to sell 10,000 
acres of selected virgin timber in the States of Georgia and 
South Carolina, and which is estimated to cut 6,100 feet per 
acre of yellow-pine and hard-wood lumber, besides the railroad 
ties, telegraph and telephone poles, pulp wood, and other kinds 
of timber. They estimate this land to be worth $2 per acre 
after all the merchantable timber is removed, and the price 
asked for the timber and land is only $7.50 per acre in fee. 
Now, about how long would gentlemen who vote for free lumber 
for the purpose of preventing the advance of the prices of 
stumpage have the holders wait for a market? 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not enter into an academic discussion 
of the importance of conserving all our great natural resources, 
and especially our forests, the destruction of which would de- 
prive future generations of their great benefits and blessings in 
the many uses made of their products, and leave our great 
mountains and slopes, which they now protect, to wash down 
and dam up our rivers, destroy their untold water power, and 
render worthless their fertile valleys by inundation. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal of difference in taking 
the matured and fairly well-matured trees out of a forest and 
in: absolutely destroying or denuding a forest. Down in Ken- 
tucky we are practicing the first and sensible method. This 
timber has been saved for many generations already, and the 
owners feel like it is real property, since they and their ances- 
tors have been holding and paying taxes on it, waiting for a 
market for more than a century and a quarter, or ever since 
Daniel Boone and George Rogers Clark discovered that there 
was a better country beyond the Cumberland Gap. Here I will 
insert a short opinion of the leading forester of the country, 
showing that free lumber would not conserve the forests. 

Gifford Pinchot, Chief of the United States Forest Service, in a com- 
munication to the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, says: 

“ If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, it would be done, I take 
it, for one or both of two purposes—either to reduce the price to the 
9 ted to preserve our forests. In my opinion it would accom- 
ie Free lumber would not materially reduce the price to the consumér. 
We are importing from Canada only about 2 per cent as much lumber 
as we are cutting from our forests. It it not likely that under free 
lumber more than 5 per cent as much would come from Canada as we 
would cut at home. Contrary to the general impression, Canada, as 
compared with the United States, has no great tim supply. Imports 
from Canada would not be enough to limit the cutting of our own for- 
ests or to reduce the price of lumber in any important degree. 

“The fundamental question at issue in the lumber tariff is forest 


conservation. I believe that the demand for free lumber rests mainly 
on the hope that it offers a way to protect our forests. If I were of 
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the same opinion, I should favor the removal of the tariff. But I am 
unable to see how free lumber will promote forestry. 

„There is only one way to save our forests: That is to see that they 
are kept at work growing new crops of timber as the old are cut 
away.” 

Mr. Chairman, it has been stated during this debate that if we 
did not get pulp wood free from Canada our paper mills would 
have to shut down, and when I suggested that the paper mills go 
south, where thousands of cords of pulp wood was going to 
waste annually, I was met with the statement that there was 
no pulp wood in the South. Why, Mr. Chairman, many of the 
States south of the Ohio River are full of pulp wood, such as 
spruce, basswood, poplar, and buckeye. Back under Democratic 
free trade, when southern pine was so cheap, hemlock was often 
deadened in order to clear up the land for farming purposes and 
left on the ground to rot. Only a few years ago hemlock came 
into the market for lumber, which gave it some little value in 
the tree, but the tops have gone to waste in the woods, and the 
slabs from saw logs have been burned at the mills in order to 
get them out of the way. In this connection I desire to quote 
from a letter dated March 25, 1909, and addressed to me, as 
follows: ' 

Referring to the matter of placing wood pulp on the free list and the 
reduction of duty on lumber, wish to call your attention to the fact that 
we are buying and expect to ship from your district in Kentucky this 
year something like 10,000 cords of pulp wood. 

This w is gathered principally from tops of trees after sawmilling. 


This will mean something like $50,000 of cash money put into the han 


of the laboring people of your district, where they need both money and 
N wood pulp is put on the free list, we will not be able to shi 
wood from this territory, and the people in our mountain sections will 
have to suffer. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary for me to dwell upon the 
resources of the South or its abundance of raw material. Why, 
sir, in my own State we have 16,000 square miles of coal, many 
mountains carrying two to five distinct and valuable veins, and 
it has been estimated that if this coal was distributed over the 
State there would be enough to cover its entire surface with a 
8-foot seam. Many of our mountains are filled with iron ore 
and covered with virgin forests. Yet, owing to a lack of rail- 
road facilities and delay in improving our rivers, we are unable 
to deliver these raw materials to the Great Lake centers and 
compete with Canada, even at the same rate of wages. 

While discussing this bill the other day, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] stated that he was for free lumber in the 
interest of the home builders of this country, and delivered a 
most pathetic lecture on the blessings which come to society by 
reason of the people owning their own homes. I agree with my 
distinguished friend that every American citizen should own his 
home, but we differ in the policy which should be adopted for 
the purpose of making this possible. People do not build homes 
when materials are cheap, for when material, which is the 
product of labor, is cheap, labor is also cheap, or not employed 
at all, and can not buy or build a home, no matter how cheap 
it may be. 

Then, before gentlemen decree that the men who labor in the 
woods and at the sawmills should work cheaper so other people 
may have cheaper homes, would it not be well to examine the 
homes and conditions of the 800,000 men who labor in the pro- 
duction of lumber? I speak for the men who work in and about 
the 26,000 small sawmills in this country and the men who own 
the stumpage in limited quantities and who supply these small 
mills. 

I speak for the men who furnish the timber and the men who 
perform the labor in producing more than three-fifths of all 
the 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber produced in this country. 
They have no lobby. They have no trust. They are not organ- 
ized to fight for their interests. They have no money to pay 
the expense of a lobby. If you take the tariff off of lumber 
and it makes it cheap for the home builder, the millionaire mill 
operator and the millionaire owner of stumpage can wait until 
the demand brings back the price; but the half million men who 
labor in the small mills must work; his hours are from sun to 
sun, and from the very rature of his business he is often com- 
pelled to live in shacks and huts. Would you reduce his wages 
in order that others more fortunate than he might have cheaper 
homes? 

Now, in conclusion: Much has been said in the hearings on 
this bill and in these debates about the consumer. When I 
speak for the lumber industry and for the coal industry, I 
am pleading for fair consideration of the millions who labor 
in these industries, They are the consumers and buy every- 
thing that they consume. They are the farmer's best customers. 
If you put coal on the free list and reduce the tariff on rough 
lumber from $2 per thousand to $1 per thousand, as proposed 
in this bill, and the farmers and manufacturers get their lum- 
ber and coal from Canada, they will destroy their best markets. 


If these reductions will not bring coal and lumber from Canada, 
8 it will do no harm to leave them as they are in the present 

W. 

Much has been said in these debates about sectionalism. Mr. 
Chairman, in my opinion the only way to prevent a sectional 
law is to give full and fair consideration to every section and 
just protection to every industry. If the theory of protection 
is sound, its benefits can not long be confined to the immediate 
locality in which the protected industry is situated, but will, 
by giving employment to labor, furnish a demand for the 
products of other sections. The coal miner buys his provisions 
from the farmer and his wearing apparel and house furnishings 
from the manufacturer, but has no quarrel with either. Be- 
cause, in turn, they buy his coal, and while he lives in one sec- 
tion and they in another, each is dependent upon the other 
The coal miner is making no unreasonable demand, but when 
gentlemen on this floor make earnest appeals for cheaper fuel 
for the American fireside, they should nót forget the man who 
digs the coal. I would not, in any way, check the prosperity 
of the farmer, or in the least add to his burdens, for he is 
the salt of the earth. But his prosperity depends upon the 
prosperity and employment of labor, and not among the least 
of thése are the coal miners. I have been a farmer many years 
of my life. I never owned a coal mine, but my sympathy goes 
out for the man who lives in an humble cottage of two or 
three rooms, and who takes his dinner pail in one hand, his 
coal pick in the other, and, after kissing his wife and children 
good-by, goes into the bowels of the earth to dig coal that 
they may be fed and clothed and educated—often in mud and 
water, sometimes encountering the falling slate and deadly 
gases from which he never returns. 

Mr. Chairman, if this be sectional, then I plead guilty of 
sectionalism. If this be in the interest of the producer and not 
of the consumer, then I am guilty of that. 

Mr. Chairman, believing that what is best for the whole 
country will in the end be best for every community and our 
individual homes, I shall bow in submission to the decision of 
the majority on these questions. And when every man has had 
his say and this bill is put upon its passage, I shall aecord to 
all gentlemen that same degree of patriotism and honesty of 
purpose which I claim for myself, although he may differ 
from me. I shall not doubt that he, too, is performing his duty 
as God has given him the light to see it. I thank you. [Loud 
applause. ] i 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Mr. Chairman, I trust I am 
not violating what the distinguished Speaker of the House is 
fond of calling the “ proprieties of the occasion” by injecting 
into the debate this evening the views of a man who has seen 
only two weeks’ service in the House. It may well be, however, 
that, although lacking in the large experience which is the 
valuable asset of the older Members of the House, a new man 
may look upon questions such as now confront this committee 
out of eyes that have no astigmatism by reason of congressional 
custom or precedent and, coming as he does fresh from the 
country, may speak from the view point of the great body of 
the people outside of this House. 

I shall not hope, Mr. Chairman, within the narrow limits of 
the time which has been allotted to me in this discussion to- 
night, and especially when handicapped by the natural nervous- 
ness which is the necessary attribute of a maiden speech, to add 
anything to the learning of the great subject which is now en- 
gaging the time of this House and is receiving the unprece- 
dented interest and attention of the American people. I do not 
pose as a tariff expert, with any peculiar knowledge or satisfy- 
ing information about any particular schedule in this bill, nor 
shall I attempt to do that which the leaders of both sides of the 
House have pronounced to be utterly useless at this day—engage 
in any academic discussion of the tariff problem. 

I shall not admit, however, that my purpose in making this 
speech is in any degree akin to the reason which impelled the 
oratory of that historic personage who once represented a dis- 
trict upon the floor of this House within whose bounds was in- 
cluded the famous county of Buncombe, for whose people and 
to whom he spoke from the floor of the House, for there are 
some things in this bill which a wayfaring man, though a Re- 
publican, must find to condemn. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] And there are many features of it which even a new 
man, with all the innocence and ignorance which are usually 
attributed to him by Members older in service, may find to war- 
rant criticism. Now, as I have said, I do not propose to enter 


into any detailed discussion of the measure. 

Although entitled “A bill to provide revenue, equalize duties, 
and encourage the industries of the United States,” this pro- 
posed legislation is performing the same function which in 
smaller departments of government is performed by the assessor, 
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It proposes to fix the basis upon which the people shall pay 
the taxes necessary to support the Government, and which the 
Republican party profess to believe necessary to encourage the 
industries of the country. 

And the feature of the entire tariff discussion which was as 
prominent in the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee as it is conspicuous in the bill which is the result of 
` their labors is that the taxpayer, out-of whose pockets all the 
revenue provided for in this bill must ultimately come, has been 
unheard and apparently unrepresented. 

We are said to be a producing people, and I may add that, 
judging from the quantities of briefs, pamphlets, circulars, let- 
ters, and telegrams from the producing class of the country 
that-have fallen about the heads of Congressmen, thick as 
leaves in Vallambrosa, we are a greedy people also. The air 
is heavy with the demands of the industries which need encour- 
agement; with the wails of interests which demand protection ; 
the Capital City is filled with the lobbies of giant industrial 
combinations whose right to enormous profits, so long enjoyed 
under similar laws, they have come to think so vested as to be 
immune from legislative disturbance, while the interest which 
needs protection most suffers from the want of organization, 
and seems to have few friends at court—the great consuming 
public, the real and final victim of the taxing power exercised 
in this bill. 

So far as my observation goes, no tariff bill that was ever 
framed has trampled so ruthlessly upon the rights of the ulti- 
mate taxpayer as does the present measure; never before has 
even the Republican party been so regardless of the cost which 
the practice of the protection theory brings home to the poorer 
people; never before have so many of the necessaries of life 
been taxed so heavily for the encouragement and assistance of 
the great industrial concerns. which control the manufacture 
and production of those necessaries. 

The minority leader in his speech last week referred to the 
fact that now that the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has his name linked to a tariff bill, he has taken a per- 
manent place in history. It is extremely probable that after 
his bill has taken its constitutional trip to the other Chamber 
of this Congress, his name will be only a small portion of the 
hyphenated title of the bill and his conception of a tariff law 
will have been relegated to the realms of ancient history; but 
even if they do engraft upon its name that of a distinguished 
statesman who will have much to do with its reconstruction, the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee will have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the people of America will always 
look upon it as the Payne bill, for when the distinguished and 
disinterested friends of the poor who do business at the other 
end of the Capitol get through with this bill the “ pain” that 
will be inflicted upon the taxpayer will forever embalm the 
cha irman's name in glory. 

My own feeling is that from a purely political standpoint no 
Democrat ought to complain about this bill. The darkest hour 
is just before dawn. The greatest reforms grow out of the 
worst abuses of power. The more heavily you burden the peo- 
ple with this law the sooner it will be repealed. 

For every necessary of life that yon tax more heavily you 
open a thousand political meetings in the interest of the Demo- 
cratic cause. : 

You turn the breakfast table of every working-man in America 
into a“ talkfest ” of condemnation of your indirect tax on coffee; 
you make eyery tuberculosis camp in the country a standing 
monument to the inconsiderate folly of increasing the cost of 
woolen blankets and woolen clothing; you cause the humble cot- 
tage of every American laborer to preach its mute sermon 
against the iniquities of the home-destroying policy which puts 
an increase on the price of lumber for the benefit of the great 
stumpage combine of the Northwest; and you convert every 
ladies’ afterncon tea into an indignation meeting against your 
tax upon woman's favorite beverage until you will find that the 
definition of that function of society given by the great judge 
of human nature, Oliver Wendell Holmes, of “Giggle, gabble, 
gobble, git,” will no longer adequately describe the serious dis- 
cussions of the women of America in countless revivals of the 
spirit of the historic Boston tea party. : 

I am on my feet to-night for the purpose of referring to only 
a few features of the tariff discussion. Some inquiry has been 
made from the other side of the House as to the intention of 
the minority with respect to bringing in a bill of its own, either 
by way of a motion to recommit with instructions, or otherwise. 

THE DEMOCRATIC POSITION, 

And I want to say that I, for one, speaking as a new man 
who has come but recently from the ranks of the people into 
this House, would be extremely glad to see the Democratic 


criticisms of this measure shaped into a concrete Democratic į 


bill [applause on the Democratie side], so that the American 
people may have ample and satisfactory evidence of the fact 
which we argued throughout the country last fall, that the 
only proper party with which to intrust the downward revision 
of the tariff is that party which for fifty years and more has 
been the consistent advocate of lower tariff taxes. And I 
believe that such a measure could be framed as would meet the 
almost unanimous approval, and receive the practically unani- 
mous support of the Democratic membership of this House; 
for let me say to our friends on the other side that, whatever 
impression you may have to the contrary, you will find that 
upon the question of tariff reform the Democratic party will 
line up with a solidity of front which will make the Republican 
phalanx look like the broken column of a political marching 
club on a stormy inauguration day. [Laughter and applause.] 

It is an open secret here in Washington that the only reason 
the country is being entertained with the voluminous read- 
ing matter which is ground out here from day to day is 
because the Republican membership of this House are un- 
able to agree sufficiently to. cut off the debate and get to a 
decisive vote upon the tariff question. It is perfectly consistent 
with the theory of protection that there should be discord and 
lack of harmony, disunion and trouble, in the framing of a 
protective measure. The Democratic theory admits of uniting 
its followers more closely. It is the difference between policy 
and principle. Protection from its very nature appeals to the 
cupidity in men’s minds. It encourages greed and is an open 
invitation to the methods of the logroller and the trader. Con- 
sequently the Republican party, though pledged to the revision 
of the tariff, and with the country understanding that that 
revision was to be downward, finds itself here to-day in this 
position—that every man upon the Republican side of the 
Chamber is willing to carry out that pledge provided the in- 
dustries in his own district shall not suffer. [Applause.] 

Every Republican Member wants revision downward in every 
other man’s district except his own; and as a consequence you 
have so many factions on that side of the aisle upon this tariff 
question that even the big pacificator at the other end of the 
Avenue would find the state dining room of the White House 
too small to accommodate them all at a peace dinner, and he 
would not be compelled to call upon any warring Democrats to 
fill his table at that dinner, but would find, I think, that the 
police force of Washington would be inadequate to settle the 
disturbance that would follow upon his effort to get them to 
agree. [Laughter and applause.] On the other hand, gentle- 
men, the Democratic theory of levying a tariff tax admits of no 
favoritism, calls for the protection of no special interest, for it 
eliminates the protection element and lays the burden of taxa- 
tion equally upon all classes of people. Its idea of framing a 
measure for revenue, the only purpose for which the taxing 
power should eyer be exercised, does not encourage the thought 
of providing for one home industry as against another. 

Under such a plan there would be no discord between sec- 
tions if the tariff-reform principle ef the party was followed 
with an eye single to the interests of the consumer who lives 
in every district; and I say to you that it is coming to be recog- 
nized upon this side of the Chamber more and more every day 
that the fact that a man who has been elected upon the Demo- 
cratic platform represents a district in which there are large 
protected interests does not give him the right to leave his 
party upon the tariff question. [Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] That fact will never give to any true Democrat, 
I say, that privilege; and if this debate continues very much 
longer the sentiment upon that proposition will be unanimous 
on this side of the aisle [applause], for we, at least, shall 
steadfastly refuse to ignore the demands of the people for lower 
tariff taxation, universally expressed and promised by both 
parties. My Democratic colleagues, we were elected to Con- 
gress upon the Democratic platform because the people believed 
in the principles for which we stood, and we would be unfaithful 
to our trust and untrue to our constituents if we construed our 
election into a mandate to provide for the protected interests of 
our districts. 

If you will pardon a personal reference, I might say that I 
represent in this House a district in the great industrial State 
of Pennsylvania, which has within it large protected interests, 
which in their magnitude compare very favorable with those of 
any other district represented in this House. Within the four 
counties of my district is the great Pennsylvania slate belt, 
where 85 per cent of the slate used in America is mined, manu- 
factured, and produced. We have enormous interests in the 
manufacture and production of cement. We have one mill alone 
which is large enough to have recently taken a single order for 
a million barrels of that product; and within my district also 
are the works of the great Bethlehem Steel Company, with 
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10,000 voting employees, even in these Republican times. I 
know, and I realize perfectly, that the prosperity of these in- 
dustrial concerns is important to my people. I understand that 
their success means something for us; but I assumed, and they 
assumed, that so far as the principle of a protective tariff was 
necessary for their benefit, the Republican candidate was run- 
ning in their interest, and the people of my district repudiated 


alm 15 a large majority. [Loud,applause on the Democratic 
e. 

Therefore, despite the fact that those interests are of such 
tremendons magnitude in my own district, I say that I should 
be not only unfaithful to my party but untrue to my constitu- 
ents if I refused in this House to follow the Democratic lead 
for a reduction in the tariff taxes in the interest of the great 
consuming masses as against the interest of the great producing 
classes. [Loud applause.] And I make this assertion with the 
greater readiness because I believe that the interests of the 
laboring masses in all the industries to which I have referred 
are safer in the hands of Democratic control of the Government 
under Democratie policies of honest taxation for government 
economically administered than under the Republican policy of 
levying taxes from the toiling masses for the benefit of a privi- 


leged few. 
THE INHERITANCE TAX. 

A tariff bill can be framed which will provide sufficient reve- 
nue for the Government, if economically administered, with- 
out adding to the burdens of the poor, And if the duty on im- 
ports is insufficient for that purpose, I, for one, am perfectly 
ready to support an inheritance tax, and I should be ready, in 
addition, to support a graduated income tax. It would not be 
inconsistent to baye both in the same revenue bill, nor would it 
be double taxation. The one is a tax on the earnings of a man 
during his life, the other upon his estate after death 

In the one case the tax gatherer lays his hand upon income, 
in the other upon principal; both are easy taxes to pay. The in- 
come tax is largest when a man is most prosperous and can best 
afford to pay it, while the inheritance tax is paid either by the 
decedent, after his need for money has passed, or by the heir 
before he comes into the possession of it. In either case it is 
as easy to pay as any tax can be. 

Many Members have insisted that the inheritance tax is sub- 
ject to the objection that it amounts to double taxation, which 
is odious to American institutions, because 33 of the States 
already levy that tax. They forget that practically every species 
of taxable property is now assessed for many different pur- 
poses and by different divisions of government. The real estate 
of the farmer is taxed by the township as well as by the county, 
while the State taxes the mortgage against it; and the mortgage 
tax, though levied upon the holder of the mortgage, is, in the 
last analysis, always paid by the owner of the property. The 
man who converts his earnings into personal property should 
be treated no differently from the farmer who puts his into a 
home, where he and his family may live. And if it is right that 
the farm and every other species of real estate shall be subject 
to taxation for government purposes by the county as well as 
by the township, why is it not also right that the property of 
the heir should be taxed not only by the State, but by the Fed- 
eral Government as well? And how does the latter any more 
offend against the principle of single taxation than does the 
former? 

It seems to me, however, that the strongest argument in favor 
of both the inheritance tax and the income tax can be drawn 
from the proposition, which must be admitted on all sides, that, 
in the vast majority of cases, it will afford to the Government 
a means of recovering, for the purposes of operating the Gov- 
ernment, a portion of the wealth which the same Government 
has allowed the possessor to acquire by reason of the favoritism 
legalized in the protective-tariff enactments upon our statute 
books. : 

GLASS. 

One of the most glaring instances of the disregard of the 
framers of the Payne bill for the rights of the consumers is ap- 
parent in the glass schedule. I refer particularly to the win- 
Gowa and plate-glass schedules contained in paragraphs 97 
and 100. : 

If the campaign pledges of the Republican party are to be 
carried out—that is, the manufacturer protected to the extent 
of the difference in cost of production of articles manufactured 
in this country over the cost of production abroad, but the con- 
sumer also protected against the robberies of the great trusts— 
then these two paragraphs amount to a parody on that platform 
promise, 

It costs but little more to produce glass in America than in 
Europe. American machine-made window glass probably costs 
less. Plate glass may possibly cost 3 to 4 cents per square foot 


more to make in this country than in Europe, although in the 
best American factories it probably costs no more. 

On window glass the Payne bill makes no reduction on small 
sizes, and on the large sizes the reduction is a mere pittance. 
As an illustration, the duty on size 30 by 48 is “reduced one- 
eighth of 1 cent per pound (less than 3 per cent), leaving still 
a protection considerably in excess of 100 per cent. At the “re- 
duction,” the duty on the above-named size (30 by 48) figures 
just $3 for a 50-foot box of double-thick glass such as is ordi- 
narily used for windows. The American manufacturers are 
selling this same size glass to-day for $2.49; that is, they are 
selling the American-made glass for 51 cents less than the duty 
alone on the imported article. 

On plate glass the Payne bill reduces rates on large sizes 
and advances them on small sizes. Practically nothing is im- 
ported in large sizes. Nearly all the importations are in the 
small sizes, on which the duty is advanced 25 per cent by the 
Payne bill. During the greater part of the year 1908 the 
American factories sold stock sheets plate glass in the grade 
used for stores, dwellings, and so forth, at a range of prices 
which for a plate 30 by 48 inches in size was 22% cents per 
square foot. The Payne bill on this size preseryes the Dingley 
rate of 224 cents per square foot—that is, the duty alone on the 
importa article is as much as the selling price of the American 
article. 

The cost of production in this country is not in excess of 18 
cents per square foot; in Europe, not less than 144 cents per 
square foot. In the example which I have given where the 
rate of duty of 22} cents per square foot is left undisturbed, it 
is from six to seven times the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion. In the smaller sizes the Payne bill increases the duties 
25 per cent. 

It is plain that if the rates on glass proposed in the Payne 
bill are cut to one-third, the American manufacturer will still 
have considerable leeway beyond the needs of fair and square 
protection. 

It is obvious that no revenue can be procured if importations 
are made prohibitive. 


LUMBER. 


It has been urged by many Members that the reduction of 
the tariff on lumber would result in no benefit to the consumer, 
but an added profit would thereby go into the pockets of the 
manufacturer and middleman. One thing is certain, if the 
tariff remains no benefit will accrue to the consumer. Why 
not give him the benefit of the doubt and afford him an oppor- 
tunity, so far as legislation can do it, of at least trying for his 
share in the reduced cost to the lumberman? But, unless we 
again cast doubt upon the settled proposition that the consumer 
pays the tax, it must be true that the burden of the lumber 
tariff will fall upon the home builders of the country. Every 
dollar of reduced tariff tax is equivalent to a reduction of the 
freight rate on lumber to that extent, and every reduction of 
freight rate means that lumber can be carried that much 
farther into the consuming market, where it can compete with 
lumber from other sections. A wider field for competition will 
thus be created. Competition always results in lower prices, 
for the lumbermen, like all other dealers in merchantable arti- 
cles, desire to sell their goods. Consequently a wider section 
of the country will have the benefit of competitive prices for 
this most necessary commodity. 

But, despite the demand for cheaper lumber, the bill has 
been ingeniously framed to make the people believe they will 
get that, though in reality we shall have a continuance of the 
high prices prevailing under the Dingley law. This feat of 
riding both ends of public sentiment at once is accomplished 
in the Payne bill by means of what we now have a right to 
call the Fordney proviso.” Let us see how this will work out 
in practice. 

The forest lands of Canada may be divided into three classes 
as to ownership: 

First. Those belonging to the federal or Dominion govern- 
ment. 

Second. Those belonging to the various provincial govern- 
ments. 

‘Third. Those held in private ownership. 

In the eastern Provinces a very considerable amount of tim- 
ber land is in private ownership; in the west, not so much, pos- 
sibly not to exceed 10 per cent in the Province of British Co- 
lumbia, which Province contains within its limits the bulk of 
the commercial lumber timber now standing in Canada. The 
eastern forests are more largely suitable for pulp wood than for 
lumber, though there are still in Ontario and Quebec large areas 
of excellent pine timber, much of it so situated as to be nat- 
urally tributary to the American markets. 
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The timber lands belonging to the Dominion government are 
situated in the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, where 
all the public domain was originally vested in the Dominion 
government. The federal government also owns a limited 
amount of timber land in the Province of British Columbia, 
which was ceded to it by that Province. In Ontario, Quebec, 
and the maritime Provinces the federal government owns no 
public lands, timber or otherwise. Very little of the Dominion 
timber Is so located as to be tributary to American markets. 

The Dominion disposes of its timber by means of licenses to 
remove the timber from certain areas. The government fixes 
an upset price, and then the berths, as they are called, are 
awarded to the highest bidder. The licensee binds himself to 
pay, in addition to the original purchase price, an additional an- 
nual rental of $5 per square mile, also a fixed royalty on the 
various products of the forest as they are made, the royalty be- 
ing 50 cents per thousand feet on lumber. ; 

The provincial timber regulations are similar, but in the 
Province of British Columbia there is no original bidding; the 
licensee simply stakes and surveys the land he wishes to exploit, 
and then pays an anrual rental of $140 per square mile on the 
coast timber and $115 per square mile on mountain timber. 
He also pays a royalty on the product, which on lumber is 50 or 
60 cents per thousand feet. 

The Dominion and Ontario leases are practically perpetual, 
the law providing that they shall be renewed each year upon the 
payment of the prescribed rentals and royalties. The British 
Columbia licenses run for sixteen years on payment of the an- 
nual fees. In this Province there are also special leases running 
for twenty-one years. These are the general regulations; there 
are some exceptions, which need not be discussed. British Co- 
lumbia has now stopped issuing leases or licenses, planning to 
hold the remaining forests in reserve indefinitely. A purchaser 
of timber in British Columbia now must buy out some present 
holder, paying anywhere from 25 cents to $2 per thousand on 
the estimated stumpage and assuming the annual and royalty 
charges. 

The Dominion government provides in the licenses that tim- 
ber removed from the public land must be manufactured in 
Canada. The Ontario licenses have a similar provision. Que- 
bec imposes a tax on unmanufactured timber exported from 
government land. British Columbia requires all logs cut on 
government lands west of the Cascade Mountains to be manu- 
factured within the Province. There is no such prohibition on 
logs east of the Cascades. 

Prior to the passage of the Dingley Act none of these restric- 
tions or taxes existed. It is not at all likely that the Provinces 
will now remove them, and if we desire to benefit onr con- 
sumers by securing for them cheaper lumber we must simply 
ignore these land regulations providing merely retaliatory rates 
against regular export tariff, which Canada does not at present 
levy on any form of forest product. None of these restrictions 
applies to private timber land. 

Turning now to the proviso in paragraph 197 of the Payne 
bill, it will be seen that, unless it is greatly amended, there is no 
possibility whatever of the minimum rates being levied on forest 
products imported from Canada, 

Section 197, after fixing the tariff rates on lumber, contains 
the now famous proviso, the author of which is admitted to be 
the distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], the 
most consistent advocate of a high tariff on lumber in the 
House, and himself a Jumberman with large interests. Its au- 
thorship is a sufficient indication of its purpose. The proviso is 
in the following language: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government shall impose an export du or other export 
charge of any kind whatsoever upon, or any discrimination against, 
any forest product exported to the United States or if any country, 
dependency, province, or other subdivision of government forbids or 
restricts the exportation of any forest product to the United States in 
any way, there shall be imposed upon all of the forest products of such 
country when imported into the United States the duties prescribed 
in section 3 of this act during the continuance of such export duties, 
charges, embargo, discrimination, or restriction. 

Even admitting that this Congress ought to thus attempt to 
legislate for the various Provinces of Canada, and granting 
that these Provinces would see the advantage of changing their 
laws to get the benefit of free trade, or lower tariff, with the 
United States, it will be seen at a glance that it would take 
years in the ordinary course of legislative procedure for all 
the Provinces to change these laws; and meanwhile the people 
of this country would continue to suffer from the ruinous prices 
of lumber and the lack of proper competition in that com- 
modity, which have been the necessary and certain results of 
the Dingley law. 
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PINCHOT’S CHANGED VIEWS. 


Now, another thing, Mr. Chairman, which I desire to sxy to- 
night has reference to a distinguished public servant whose 
name has figured much in the debates in this House during the 
last week or ten days. He has been referred to here to-night 
as the great apostle of the conservation of American forests 
and the great advocate at this time of free lumber as one of the 
methods for conserving our American forests. I refer of course 
to the Hon. Gifford Pinchot. 

A MEMBER. His name is pronounced “ Pincho.” 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. I beg your pardon. Mr. Pin- 
chot is a constituent of mine, and up there we have American- 
ized him. We call him Pinchot, though I notice down here they 
call him “ Pincho.” It is not in his name alone that he has 
worked a metamorphosis since coming to Washington. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I wish you would keep him at 
home. [Laughter.] 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Mr. Pinchot lives in Pike 
County, Pa., a large part of every year, and I feel that the 
biography of this distinguished constituent of mine, which is 
being written here day after day in the Recorp of this House, 
would hardly be complete if it did not contain a short chapter 
by his own Representative. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Pinchot lives in Milford, and in that little town there is 
established a school which is known all over the country, the 
Yale Summer School of Forestry. It has its buildings upon Mr. 
Pinchot’s property, a gift of him and his family, and it uses 
the vast estates of Mr. Pinchot in that neighborhood for the 
purpose of investigation for the benefit of its students. I do 
not mean to say to you here to-night that Mr. Pinchot himself 
has ever stated to those students in any lecture delivered before 
them, and he has delivered many, that he believes 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We have been extending the time of gentlemen 
here to-day—— ` - 

The CHAIRMAN. No, gentleman’s time has been extended 
to-night. Gentlemen are really speaking on honor to-night. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent that he have fiye— 
minutes. — 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I join him in that request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to state that the time 
this evening has been fully spoken for. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 
You have been so good to give me the time I have consumed 
that I am willing to stop now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that he ran two 
minutes over the time. 2 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest that the clock could be turned back 
to-night as well as last night, and that the gentleman have 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If it is insisted on, the Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman. It may prevent somebody else being heard. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Only five minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 


Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. This summer school of for- 
estry, which had been in operation there for several years, has 
upon its faculty members of the faculty of Yale University 
and Mr. Pinchot. While I am not prepared here to-night to 
lay my finger upon any statement of Mr. Pinchot, I will say 
this from my personal observation of that school, which I may 
eall his school, the school of which he is the patron saint, and 
from my personal contact with the students and graduates of 
that school, that they have not yet sent out a graduate who, 
whatever his political affiliations may be upon other questions, 
is not also an advocate of free lumber. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

I wish it to be thoroughly understood that nothing that I 
have said, or shall say, is intended as any reflection upon the 
integrity and ability of the distinguished head of the Forestry 
Bureau, for whom I have only the highest respect and for whose 
magnificent efforts in the direction of conserving our national 
resources I can feel only the deepest sense of gratitude, speak- 
ing as an American citizen, interested, as we all are, in pre- 
serving for our children and for our children’s children the 
wealth which nature has endowed the country in which we live. 

Mr. Pinchot has educated not only the students of his school, 
to whom I have referred, but the entire country into the belief 
that the time has come when stringent measures should be 
taken for the preservation of our forests, and by as much as 
his efforts along that line have been laudable, by just so much, 
it appears to me, to be worthy of criticism that he should now 
change his own view and advocate a practice which he has 
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taught the people to believe would be harmful to the very in- 
terest which he has heretofore almost personified. 

As bearing upon the influence with which this latest position 
of Mr. Pinchot should carry, I desire to quote from a letter 
of a skilled forestry engineer, Mr. Thomas P. Ivy, of New Hamp- 
shire, who, as the graduate of a school of forestry, speaks the 
sentiments of the men whom Mr. Pinchot has been more infiu- 
ential than any other in educating along these lines. He says: 

I can not regard Mr. Pinchot as an unprejudiced authority. His re- 
lations to the lumberman seem too close and intimate to accept him as 
a witness for the other side. In what I shall relate that leads me to 
this belief I want to disclaim any intentions of imputing aprope 
motives to Mr. Pinchot. So far as I know, no man in public life to- 
day has higher motives. My concern is wholly with the propriety of 
his conduct and the soundness of his judgment. 

Some three years ago the lumbermen, or rather certain lumbermen, 
raised a fund of $150,000 and presented it to Mr. Pinchot with which 
to found a chair of lumbering in Mr. Pinchot's forest school at Yale. 
The question is whether these lumbermen would have done this if Mr. 
Pinchot had not been United States Forester and had the selling of 
the stumpage from nearly 200,000,000 acres of government timber land. 
What one of the subscribers to the fund said to the writer probably 
represents and stands for the motives of the others. 

This lumberman said he subscribed for the fund with the view of 
gaining the good will of Mr. Pinchot and of having him as a friend at 
court. Suppose the Secretary of the Navy had accepted $150,000 as a 
pitt from the 8 or wag nag the rot tak of the Treasury 
nad accepted $150, as a gift from New York bankers, in what light 
would such conduct be looked at? I fail to see any distinction between 
these two cases and that of the lumberman. 

Again, some three years ago both Houses of Congress passed a resolu- 
tion ordering an investigation of the so-called “lumber trust.“ The 
investigation was ostensibly undertaken, but so far as I know no report 
bas ever been made 1 hap to know about some of the men who 
were assigned to this investigation, and I am frank to say I do not 
think they could have discovered a diamond mine after the glittering 
diamonds had been pointed out to them. ‘The investigation was a farce, 
and, so far as I have been able to find out, was virtually suppressed by 
some strong ower within the late administration. 

Thirdly, it has been openly stated in the public press that Mr. Pinchot, 
in conjunction with leading lumbermen like Blodgett, Lene, and Weyer- 
haeuser, was forming a lumber corporation of $300,000, capital stock 
to take over a very large portion of the timber land of the country. As 
stated in the press at the time the Government was to countenance 
this apparent trust on condition that the trust permitted their timber 
lands to be placed under ferest management and lumbered on the 
forestry principles which Mr. Pinchot should prescribe. is state- 
ment in the public press is not true, so far as I have observed, it has 
never been denied. 

Taking all these facts and circumstances together, it appears to me 
that Mr. Pinchot's testimony as to the effect of the removal of the 
tariff on lumber should have no more weight than a lumberman's testi- 
mony. À 

I desired to refer to the Summer School of Forestry at Mil- 
ford and its teachings simply for the purpose of forcing 
home this argument, now that Mr. Pinchot has come before 
the Ways and Means Committee with an argument against free 
lumber as a controlling reason for the preservation of our 
American forests, that there ought to be placed against his words 
now, when he becomes the advocate of the lumber interests in 
this proposed legislation, the actions of the man when in the 
capacity of an educator of our youth he has been sending 
throughout the length and breadth of the land young men 
taught in his own school to preach the contrary doctrine. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
poses of the bill under consideration, as they are specified in its 
title, are, first, to provide revenue; second, to equalize duties; 
and, third, to encourage the industries of the United States. 

The tariff legislation of this country began almost as soon as 
the Nation began. On the 4th day of July, 1776, the political 
independence of this country was declared. As soon as the 
„more perfect union” was formed, the first Congress of that 
Union enacted as its first statute one which prescribed the form 
of oath to be taken by the Members of Congress and others. 

After the Congress had prescribed that oath, and after its 
Members had taken that oath upon themselves to support the 
Constitution, that Congress, in fulfillment of the obligation it 
had just taken upon itself, enacted as the second act of that 
Congress, on the 4th of July, 1789, an act which declared the 
commercial and economic independence of this country; for the 
preamble to that act declared the necessity of levying duties on 
imports; first, for the support of the Government; second, for 
the discharge of the debts of the United States; and third, for 
the encouragement and protection of manufactures, 

After the lapse of more than a century we are true to that 
faith of the fathers, 

The bill now under consideration has been framed by the 
ability, industry, judgment, and patriotism of the great Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of this House. Especially is that 
committee to be commended for its sincere and, I believe, 
largely successful efforts to devise methods of preventing such 
frauds and undervaluations as in the past have somewhat 
sapped the strength of the existing law. 

I am talking now of the whole membership of the committee, 
because, differ as they might as to what the law ought to pro- 


vide, there has been every indication that on both sides of the 
committee table there was an earnest purpose that whatever 
the law might provide its provisions should be honestly and 
thoroughly administered and executed. 

Perhaps every Member here desires some change in the bill. 
For one, I hope to see it made more protective in several 
features. When it shall be so amended by a Republican Con- 
gress, an American Congress, and certified by the signatures of 
Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. Cannon and vivified by the approval of 
William H. Taft, it will complete a cycle of one hundred and 
twenty years within which has ripened the fruit of that devo- 
tion to the rights and interests of our country which blossomed 
in that first tariff bill, a bill verified by the names of Adams and 
Muhlenberg, and into which the breath of life was breathed by 
the word of George Washington. Infolded in the close embrace 
of that bill of long ago was our material greatness of to-day. 

Of earth’s first clay they did the last man knead, 

And there of the last harvest sowed the seed, 
And the first morning of creation wrote 

What the last dawn of reckoning shall read. 

That instant declaration by the First Congress of the powers 
and purposes of this country was made in its behalf by men a 
large number of whom had aided in framing the Constitution 
and all of whom were filled with the spirit that brought it into 
being. 

No wonder that the idea of protection thus born has at last 
preyailed over all the opposition that at times has beaten it 
back, until now it has become the settled policy of this coun- 
try, sustained by its Presidents, its courts, its Congresses, und 
by the great body of the people, until now some who enter this 
discussion from the other side take occasion for themselves and 
their fellows to disavow free trade; and occasionally comes one 
who boldly declares for protection, not merely for protection 
of the industries of his own district, but, as was done to-day 
by a Member on the other side, for protection of the industries 
of all this great country. 

No wonder, Mr. Chairman, that when question is made of the 
unity and solidity of the Democratic party, and it was deemed 
necessary on the other side to call a witness to prove that fact, 
the only gentleman whom it was safe to put on the stand was 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania who has just preceded me 
[Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER], a witness whose knowledge of the 
history of the Democratic party in this House, according to his 
own statement, extends back for two weeks. He wants “a con- 
crete Democratic bill” introduced, for which the other side may 
vote, on a motion to recommit with instructions, and gives as- 
surance of Democratic unity and solidity of front in support of 
such a bill. If he had remembered for two years back, instead 
of two weeks, he would hardly have had occasion to felicitate 
himself on the unity and solidity of that party, as manifested, 
for instance, with respect to the Vreeland currency bill. 

There is nothing new in that part of the rules we adopted the 
other day under which a bill may be moved by the minority, 
as a substitute for this bill, by means of a motion to recommit 
with instructions, when this side shall bring the bill to a vote. 

In the last Congress, when the Vreeland currency bill was 
under consideration, a rule was brought in permitting the 
minority to offer as a substitute and haye a record vote on a 
bill which long before had been introduced by the then leader 
of the minority; but that bill was not offered as a substitute by 
its patron or by any gentleman on that side of the House. 

In order that an opportunity might not be lost to our friends 
on the other side to display their unity and their solidity, a 
Member on this side moved as a substitute for that Vreeland 
bill, the bill which had been prepared and introduced in this 
House by the then leader of the minority, and which had been 
understood to express the solid and united thought of the 
minority on the important questions involved, and which Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan had extolled as the best bill before the 
House. Those who were here at that time, and indeed I had 
supposed everybody in this country, remember the way in which 
that unity and solidity was then displayed. When the roll was 
ealled, at the instance of the Republican who had presented 
that bill as an amendment, 4 or 5 gentlemen on the other 
side of the House voted “aye,” and 50 or 60 on the other side 
of the House voted “no,” the great body of the gentlemen over 
there voting on the measure prepared by their own leader, 
voting “ present,” and the laughter by that time was so great 
that I never did hear how the author of that bill himself voted 
upon it. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Gentlemen on the other side do not fully answer the ques- 
tions presented by the bill now under consideration when they 
say that they are for a tariff for revenue. If in power they 


might pass a bill for a revenue tariff. Still that would not 
answer the question now presented. The question would re- 
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main for them, How much revenue, what part of the total revy- 
enue to be raised, should be raised by such a bill?” 

Of the sources of revenue now drawn upon, the two principal 
ones, of course, are internal revenue and customs revenue. 
Any substantial addition to the revenue must come from one 
of these sources or from some new source not yet drawn upon. 
This bill seeks a new source in an inheritance tax. 

For myself I believe that the ordinary sources of revenue 
upon which the United States has been accustomed to draw are 
sufficient for its needs, and that recourse should not be had to 
new sources until the old have proven insufficient. Almost all 
the questions presented by this bill are those of schedules and 
rates and amounts and degrees and methods, but there is one 
new proposition in this bill, to establish an inheritance tax 
seemingly as part of a permanent scheme of finance, and so 
presented it raises a question of principle. 

Unless that part of the bill is merely formal, unless it is 
made merely to serve the turn of a moment, the lack of discus- 
sion of it upon the part of the committee which reported it is 
somewhat remarkable. The gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the committee, made a statement with respect to 
it, claiming that it was needed in order to provide $20,000,000 
of revenue, and saying that it was modeled after the New York 
inheritance-tax law, which he regarded as the best in existence. 
The leader of the minority said that in the time at his disposa! 
he had not reached any conclusion with respect to that part of 
the bill. As far as I know, no other member of the committee 
has alluded to it. 

-It is my design to discuss the nature of this tax, the reasons 
which may be assigned for its establishment, the arguments for 
and against it, and the question whether, if it be a desirable 
tax, it should be imposed by the United States or by the States, 
or by the federal and also by the state governments. 

This tax was employed by the Romans, is now in use in sub- 
stantially all European countries and in three-fourths of the 
States of the Union. It is in force in its progressive form in 
England, the home of conservatism, and in Australia and New 
Zealand, the homes of experiment. It has come into the legis- 
lation of our country by way of the English death duties, 
which consisted, first, of a legacy tax and later of a probate 
tax on the mass of the estate, and last of a tax on the suc- 
cession of real estate. 

In times of war or great emergency the United States Gov- 
ernment has resorted temporarily to this tax, but until a very 
recent date no one has ever seriously contended that it ought 
to be looked to as a permanent source of federal revenue. A 
legacy tax was enacted in 1797 and repealed in 1802; another 
in 1862 and repealed part in 1870 and the remainder in 1872. 
A like tax was a feature of the Wilson bill of 1894, for the in- 
come thereby made taxable was expressed to include money 
which might come by way of legacy or distributive share. A 
legacy tax was imposed during the Spanish-American war and 
shortly thereafter was repealed. 

A tax of this nature was enacted in Pennsylvania in 1826. 
During the next seventy years such a tax seemed to meet with 
little favor among the several States. Some of the States 
that adopted it soon repealed it, until in 1892 there were but 
nine States of the Union in which such a tax was imposed, and 
in them it was imposed only upon the passing of personal prop- 
erty. But beginning at about that time the development in 
this country of a tax of that nature has been most remarkable. 
It began as a small rate on personal property, passing to collat- 
erals, a rate that was uniform and proportional. Gradually 
that small initial rate has been increased; it has been applied 
to realty as well as personalty; it has been exacted from the 
shares of direct as well as collateral heirs; and, at least as ap- 
plied to collateral heirs, it has in many cases been made pro- 
gressive instead of uniform and proportional. In the different 
States sometimes this development has been along but one of 
these lines, oftener along more than one, and sometimes along 
all of them. 

Many States have adjusted their systems of finance so as to 
reckon on this tax. From an insignificant item it has grown 
in some of them so as to furnish 10 per cent of their revenue, or 
even more. 

That development has been of a practical sort, and not along 
theoretical lines; has been somewhat haphazard, and by no 
means logical, but has proceeded step by step at the suggestion 
of local needs and perbaps of individual whims. 

When we face a phenomenon like this it is natural to investi- 
gate its nature, its causes, and the laws which govern it; to try 
to find a logical basis, a reason and theory, which will account 
for its existence and serve to classify its manifestations, and to 
reduce its future development and operation to rule. 


As a matter of fact this tax has come about naturally and 


easily. Wherever it may be found its existence may be ac- 
counted for because the tax is needed, is not easily evaded, but 
is easily collected and easily paid, and on the whole seems just. 

But now that it is definitely proposed as a permanent source 
of federal revenue, the time has come perhaps when this tax 
must be brought to book, must be tested by constitutions and by 
economical considerations. 

This tax on inheritances is not a tax on property, but on the 
transmission of property. It has sometimes been regarded as 
an amendment of the laws of wills and of descents. 

Has a man the natural right to hold as his own the property 
which he has acquired? That is undoubted. But, further, has he 
the natural right to extend his ownership of that property after 
his death, to project his power over it beyond his life? Such I 
understand to be the claim of one gentleman who occupied the 
floor to-day. Some authorities have been disposed to concede 
this, but the better and now the ruling opinion is that there is 
no natural right, that the right to devise and bequeath property, 
the right to take it by descent or distribution, are not rights 
created by nature, but rights arising only out of the will of the 
State manifested by affirmative legislation or otherwise. 

Now, this is not a mere academic question. The answer to it 
will be found to bear on another and a very practical question; 
that is, whether such a tax is in itself justifiable and desirable, 
and if that be so, upon the further question, what government 
in this country should impose and collect such taxes? 

Even those who claim that the right to bequeath and the right 
to inherit are natural rights admit that these rights may be 
taken away by the State at its will, thus making these rights 
contingent on the failure of the State to interfere. So those who 
assert that these are natural rights and those who deny that 
proposition meet on the common ground of the States’ inde- 
feasible control. 

If the State may withhold all the property of a decedent, it 
may withhold any part of it. He who takes under the State's 
legislation must take, and can only rightfully take, under the 
conditions the State may impose. 

This sort of a tax, therefore, being a tax on the devolution of 
property, and one which government has a right to impose, what 
is to be said for and against its employment? 

In the first place, the fact of the general installation of this 
tax in the States of the Union, the increasing revenues which 
come from it, the comparative absence of complaint with respect 
to it, demonstrate its usefulness. 

In the next place, the property subject to this tax is easily 
ascertained and the tax is easily assessed. Real estate which is 
subject to it is described on the public records. Personalty 
which is subject to it ought to be upon the assessment books, 
but if not there must pass through the probate courts and be 
described upon their records. It was with some surprise that I 
heard a statement on this floor the other day that in one State 
of this Union personal property may pass and be distributed 
under certain circumstances otherwise than through a personal 
representative of the deceased owner. Possibly that method 
may have answered the purpose, but in principle it must be 
regarded as illogical and in practice as impolitic and unsafe. 

The facts that make this tax easy of ascertainment and as- 
sessment make it easy of collection. “It is as hard to tax 
and to please as to love and be wise.” But when we look at 
this tax from the point of view of the one who must pay it we 
see that it is a tax which it is comparatively easy to pay. It 
is paid only at a time when one is receiving an accession to his 
fortune without any effort of his own, something which he has 
not earned, something to which he has no right. If his gain is 
somewhat lessened, it is still a gain, and if he expected more, 
the disappointment of a hope does not hurt like the destruction 
of a reality. 

Such a tax does not tend to deter private enterprises. No tax 
interferes less with protective or industrial agencies. 

The estate which is taxed has been created mainly under the 
favor of local conditions and circumstances. I do not mean 
merely that the fortune was gathered because it was protected 
by the police or safeguarded by the laws. What was done for 
it in that way may be considered somewhat as consideration 
for the ordinary taxes which it paid or ought to have paid as 
property. I mean now that such a fortune usually has grown 
by the use of the opportunities afforded by the State, by the de- 
velopment of communities. No matter what the shrewdness or 
the energy of a man, he can not gather a fortune by himself 
or elsewhere than under a government of law and in a prosper- 
ous society. As the fortune in large measure is due to these 
circumstances it is just that in some measure that fortune, 
when all the natural rights of its owner have been subserved. 
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guarded, and protected, should in some measure contribute to 
the continued welfare of that government and that society 
which contributed to its existence. 

Then, again, a tax of this sort has been justified as a “back 
tax,” upon the theory that the property with reference to which 
it is to be assessed has not during the lifetime of the owner, 
especially if that property be personalty, contributed its fair 
share of taxes. The vice of that argument is that the same in- 
heritance tax would be levied with respect to property of one 
man who had carefully paid all the just demands of the State 
upon it, as upon the fortune of another who had employed every 
device to escape his just share of taxes. 

Then, again, there is the argument of which we have heard 
somewhat recently that such a tax may and ought to be em- 
ployed to reduce swollen fortunes. In the first place, the same 
answer just given to the argument in favor of it as a back tax 
applies here, and indeed it is sometimes suggested in the very 
appeals for the use of the tax to regulate fortunes. That 
answer again is that some large fortunes were accumulated 
honestly, and some dishonestly; that “we must discriminate 
sharply between fortunes well won and fortunes ill won;” that 
the former ought to be protected in full and that only the 
latter should be controlled by the Government. Yet the imposi- 
tion of the inheritance tax for such a purpose would fall alike 
upon the just and the unjust. 

Such a tax to be available for the purpose last suggested 
would have to be far higher than any which has yet been made 
in any legislation. It would have to be at a rate so high as to 
lose the semblance of a tax. At best it would deal only with 
effects and not with causes; would touch merely the symptoms 
and not the root of the disease. 

On the other hand, there is force in the suggestion that such 
a tax would be levied necessarily under the authority of the 
many, and paid by the few, and that in every case where the 
tax is not felt by those who impose it there would be danger 
of excess and injustice. That objection, however, applies in 
large measure to every tax that is imposed in a free country 
whose government rests on popular suffrage. It is true of the 
ordinary property tax, that the greater part of it is paid by 
comparatively few, while it is imposed by the will of the 
many. But the final answer to this argument which must be 
made in every free country is that which was given by the 
Supreme Court of the United States when it said that— 

Such an argument involves in its ultimate aspect the mere assertion 
that free an reprann iaire overnment is a failure, and that the 
grossest abuses o gones are foreshadowed unless the courts usurp a 
purely legislative function. If a case should ever arise where an 
arbitrary and confiscatory exaction is imposed bearing the guise of a 
progressive or any other form of tax, it will be time enough to con- 
sider whether the judicial power can afford a remedy by applying 
inherent and fundamental principles for the protection of the indi- 
> wy erai though there be no express authority in the Constitution 
0 e 

That court has decided other cases by applying just such 
principles, notably that in which it held invalid a municipal tax 
for a contribution to a private manufacturing establishment. 

In the case with reference to the inheritance tax just referred 
to, the case of Knowlton v. Moore (178 U. S., 41), Mr. Justice 
White, in a most elaborate opinion, discussed the philosophy, 
history, abstract justice, and legal validity of the inheritance tax. 

There is enough in the reasons which have been stated to 
persuade me that this tax is convenient, wise, and right. 

Now, ought this tax, if imposed at all, to be imposed by the 
United States, or by the several States, or by both the United 
States and the States? 

Substantially all the reasons that have been urged why the 
tax should be imposed at all are in their nature reasons why it 
should be imposed by the States, 

In the early cases in which the question of an inheritance tax 
came before the United States Supreme Court, it was whether 
such a tax was in violation of state constitutions—that is, the 
question was whether the State had a right to impose such a 
tax. In some of those cases the right was asserted on the 
ground that the entire right in any individual to take the prop- 
erty of a decedent was based upon the laws of the State, which 
might withhold it entirely or might grant it upon any condition 
it pleased. These decisions would warrant the argument not 
merely that the tax ought to go to the State rather than the 
United States, but that no power except the State would have 
the right to impose it; that as the inheritance or the will did 
not depend upon the law of the United States it could impose 
no condition upon the transfer of the property. That argument 
in the later case of Knowlton v. Moore was pressed upon the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and the earlier decisions 
were cited. The court gave the question most serious and thor- 
ough consideration, and in that case, which questioned the right 
of the United States to impose such a tax, vindicated that right. 


Yielding to that view, it still remains that the right of the 
State is primary and superior to the United States, and indeed 
it has been held that the tax imposed by a State is collectible 
from a legacy to the United States. 

The earlier legislation which imposed a legacy tax on the oc- 
casion of the Spanish-American war seemed to recognize that 
superior claim on the part of the State by calculating the fed- 
eral tax only on the residue of the legacy after the State tax 
thereon had been collected. The bill now under consideration 
by the House does not do this. It asserts the right to impose 
the tax on the full legacy, although it may have been decreased 
by the payment of a state tax. For example, under the law of 
West Virginia a tax of 15 per cent can be imposed upon a legacy 
or distribution of one-half million dollars to one who is a distant 
collateral relative or a stranger to the decedent. In a similar 
case this Payne bill, as I understand it, would impose a tax of 
5 per cent. That 5 per cent would be calculated upon the full 
amount of that legacy, although only 85 per cent of it would be 
due the legatee after the deduction of the state tax. 

Theoretical students of taxation and practical administrators 
have for years past concurred in the conclusion that the sources 
of revenue of distinct governments ought to be separate; that 
as far as possible the United States, the States, and the local 
subdivisions of the States should look to different subjects of 
taxation for their revenues. In recent years much progress has 
been made in that direction. It has been the aim of enlightened 
States to assign different subjects to different taxing powers, as, 
for instance, by leaving real property wholly for the benefit of 
the counties and municipalities, leaving corporations to the States 
and local public-service monopolies to the municipalities. The 
imposition of a property tax by the State has been the cause of 
great inequality and dissatisfaction. Some of the greatest States 
in the Union no longer impose a property tax for state purposes. 
This is true of New York and, I believe, of Ohio. My own State 
of West Virginia has made marked and considerable progress 
in the same direction. 

The giving up of the property tax for state purposes is only 
possible, however, by resorting to other and different sources of 
revenue. Among these sources, as I have already said, is that 
of the inheritance tax. In West Virginia the proceeds of that 
tax five years ago were trifling, but it now constitutes nearly 5 
per cent of the total state revenue, and in the next fiscal year 
will be nearly 6 per cent of that revenue. The state systems 
of taxation have, though slowly and with difficulty, been read- 
justed to meet this changed state of affairs. 

With respect to the subject-matter of this tax, it is true, as 
has been said, that the State keeps a record of this property, 
places a value on it, governs and controls it during the lifetime 
of its possessor, and at his death distributes that property 
through its laws to those who under those laws are entitled 
to take it. Whether the inheritance tax be considered in the 
light of compensation for this service rendered by the State, or 
whatever theory may be assigned in its justification, we see 
that the State may fairly claim the benefit of that tax. 

The State is already in the possession and active employment 
of the machinery necessary for its imposition. 

If it is left to the several States, they may take into con- 
sideration the differing local conditions and interests which may 
affect those States differently as to the propriety of the tax, its 
amount, and the method of its collection. 

There is only one state of affairs in which with any pro- 
priety this tax might be assigned to the United States, and that 
is in case it should be employed for the purpose which has 
already been alluded to, of confiscating what may be supposed 
to be the excess of all fortunes honestly or dishonestly acquired 
beyond a certain amount to be specified by law. 

A tax of that sort, if indeed it can be called a tax, would re- 
quire the exercise of all the inquisitorial powers which have 
ever been employed for the collection of taxes, and hold out 
the greatest inducements for the evasion of taxes so imposed. 
In the exercise of powers such as these, for purposes such as 
these, no State could hope to supply machinery to compete with 
that which the United States might provide and employ. 

Most of the States need the contribution to their revenues 
which is afforded by this inheritance tax. If it were taken from 
them most of them would find nowhere to turn to replace it, 
except by imposing the general taxes upon property, especially 
upon land, which, or at least part of it, is holden by the great 
body of the people, and has always been paying more than its 
fair share of taxes. On the other hand the United States does 
not need these taxes. It is true that this strong and distin- 
guished Committee on Ways and Means of the House has prac- 
tically declared that $20,000,000 will be needed in addition to 
the customs reyenues under the proposed bill, but that appre- 
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hended need is in part due to the action of the committee itself. 
It has drawn this bill with the purpose of surrendering a large 
amount of duties which ought to be retained or be replaced by 


an equal amount raised in the same way. Whether the mem- 
bership of this House believe that this bill ought to be drawn 
for the purpose of raising revenue, or for the purpose of afford- 
ing protection to American industries, or for both, it seems to 
me that we ought to agree that now, in the absence of war, in 
the absence of any exigent emergency, there is no occasion either 
for abating the customs reyenue or abating protection to any 
industry, or for the United States to go foraging in a field of 
taxation for which it has done nothing, but which has been 
brought into cultivation and fruitfulness by the labor and the 
pains of the several States. 

The unwisdom of depriving the States of revenues which 
have been thus developed by them has impressed some of those 
who were earliest in the field in favor of the adoption of this 
tax by the United States. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Prr«ins], who has introduced several bills providing for such 
a tax, and after thorough investigation has discussed the gen- 
eral subject with great ability and clearness, in the bill intro- 
duced by him during the present Congress provides that any- 
one subject to the United States inheritance tax who has paid 
a like tax to his State may have credit on his tax due the United 
States for the amount paid by him to the State, provided it be 
not more than one-half the amount of his federal tax. This pro- 
vision would increase rather than lessen the objection to the 
taxation of the same subject by two different authorities. It 
might also raise a question of some importance, in view of the 
provision of the United States Constitution which would be 
applicable. 

An inheritance tax is not a direct tax, but is a duty or excise. 
Therefore, if levied by the United States, it must be levied in 
accordance with the United States Constitution, Article I, sec- 
tion 8, which requires that— 


8 imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 


The word “uniform” in this section is not to be given the 
interpretation usually given under state constitutions, which 
would make the tax operate upon every person alike, but simply 
means that the tax shall operate uniformly throughout the 
United States. It seems doubtful whether a tax would operate 
uniformly throughout the United States, some of which States 
have inheritance taxes and some of which have not. Among the 
States which have inheritance taxes the rates, exemptions, and 
subjects of taxation differ very widely. The operation and results 
of the United States tax would be modified in each State by its 
peculiar requirements as to the inheritance tax, and would be 
only left to operate to their full extent in those States which 
might have no such tax. 

The subject of taxation is one with respect to which the 
Government of the United States and the governments of the 
several States ought to cooperate. Each, while having for its 
principal object the raising of its own revenue, should so far 
as possible respect the interests and methods of the other. If 
there ought to be comity among the States with respect to this 
important subject, much more important is it that there should 
be comity between the United States and the several States. 

I do not mean that the federal and state governments should 
cooperate in the extent of sharing the proceeds of a particular 
kind of taxation, but rather that they should cooperate in as- 
signing to each those subjects of taxation which seem particu- 
larly needful or appropriate to it and with which it is particu- 
larly qualified to deal by reason of the nature of the property 
to be taxed, the familiarity of its officers and people with par- 
ticular subjects and methods of taxation, and the comparative 
ease with which such taxes might be assessed and collected. 

It has been suggested by some, and among them the distin- 
guished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, that in- 
heritanee taxes might well be imposed both by the federal and 
the state governments; that such taxes are not onerous; and that 
the two systems might continue side by side. It seems clear 
to me that if this tax were definitely established by the Federal 
Government as part of its permanent system of revenue the 
inheritance taxes imposed by the different States would grad- 
ually and of necessity disappear. Every one may determine 
for himself the probability of this if he will consider whether 
in case the United States now had an inheritance tax and the 
States had none the latter would be at all inclined to adopt that 
system of taxation. No one, I think, could imagine that being 
done. The same reasons that would operate instantly to pre- 
vent the adoption of such a system by a State if the United 
States already had it will operate gradually to weaken and de- 
stroy those taxes in the different States if the United States 
should now adopt the system. 


It is clear to me that a fair regard for accepted canons of 
taxation, comity toward the several States, and the needs of 
the States on the one hand, a fair consideration of the addi- 
tional revenues which may be provided for the United States 
by imports, and especially a consistent adherence to the doc- 
trine of protection, call on this House to eliminate from this 
bill these provisions which would in effect nullify the existing 
legislation of the States relating to inheritance taxes by im- 
posing like taxes under the laws of the United States. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Chairman, I have heard one Republican 
after another begin his argument upon this bill with fulsome 
compliments to the chairman and Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee for their excellent work in pre- 
paring the bill, and then I have seen the same men devote the 
remainder of their time and all their energies to arguments 
against certain features of the Dill. 

I have no compliments to pay to the committee, unless it be 
a compliment to say that its Republican members have sur- 
passed even the framers of our present tariff law in the com- 
pleteness with which they have provided for the filling of the 
coffers of the rich from the pockets of the poor. 

That the committee has worked hard I grant, but judging 
the work by the results now before us, I should say that their 
endeavors have been directed more to further protection for the 
already highly protected classes than toward relieving the 
people of prevailing high prices for the necessaries of life or 
toward the replenishing of our depleted Treasury. 

Like many other Members upon this floor, I represent a dis- 
trict which is growing daily in manufacturing interests; and 
the welfare of my constituents engaged in that class of business 
is of very deep concern to me. 

In that district are rich iron ore mines and lands rich in ore 
yet to be developed; pig iron is made to a rather large extent, 
there being three furnaces located in the iron district of my 
district; coal and limestone are produced in large quantities 
near the iron ore; the quarrying of marble is, what might 
properly be termed, an infant industry in Talladega County, 
where there are two quarries open, and others being located. 
Next to the Carrara marble of Italy, I dare say that that quar- 
ried in my district is the most beautiful and expensive in the 
world. The cutting of timber and the making of lumber, both 
rough and finished, are flourishing industries in my district, 
although by far the greater portion of the valuable timber has 
long since been cut. The spinning of cotton yarn and the mak- 
ing of cotton cloth of certain kinds is also quite an industry 
with my people; and, of course, we have the cotton-seed oil 
industry fully developed, as it is an industry confined wholly 
to the South. : 

Representing a district so largely interested in manufactur- 
ing, I have naturally received numberless communications in- 
sisting that I stand for a high duty on many articles, while, on 
the other hand, I am urged by the consumers of my district, a 
large number of whom are farmers and business men of small 
means, to stand for a general reduction in the tariff schedules 
and strict economy in the administration of the Government, 
that their living expenses and taxes may be reduced. My 
position on this question was made plain last fall in the cam- 
paign, and I will not take the time of the House in an academic 
discussion of this question further than, very briefly, to state 
my views generally; after that I shall devote my remarks to the 
bill now before the House and known as the “ Payne bill.” 

I believe, first, that the affairs of the Government should be 
administered as economically as possible, in order that the 
burdens of the people through taxation shall be light; but the 
Government must have money, and large amounts of it, no mat- 
ter how economical its administration may be, and so the duty 
falls upon Congress to raise the money necessary for govern- 
mental expenses, In raising the revenue by taxing imports, 
commonly known as “ levying a tariff,” care should be exercised 
to place the tax so that it will be borne as nearly as possible in 
equal proportions by each citizen according to his wealth, so 
that we may approach as nearly as possible to that system of 
direct taxation which taxes the property rather than the citizen 
himself. This can best be done by taxing lightly the articles 
imported for the use of the poor and taxing more heavily those 
articles which are luxuries and are used by persons of wealth. 
Whenever possible to raise the necessary revenue without tax- 
ing the necessaries of life, they should be placed upon the 
free list; and, in fact, the lawmakers, in my judgment, should 
always endeavor to provide revenue by taxation of the luxuries 
of life and of those things used only by persons owning property 
before levying a tax on the necessaries of life at all. The reason 
is obvious. The laborer needs his bread and meat, his sugar, 
his coffee, and his other articles of food just as much as the 
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man of wealth, and of the prime necessities of life he will 


probably use as much as his rich neighbor. Clearly, then, it 
would not be just to tax such articles whenever it can be 
avoided, because the tax which would be easily paid by the 
rich might fall with crushing force upon the shoulders of the 


. 

It is different, however, with articles which are not neces- 
saries, but can be used or not, according to the tastes of the 
particular individual. That a man who can afford to enjoy that 
which is not a necessity of life is generally able to pay a tariff 
on the article enjoyed is a safe rule to follow. 

These ideas, as a matter of course, do not contemplate any 
protection for the manufacturer, and it is my firm belief that 
he should not have any protection or favors from the Goyern- 
ment which are not granted alike to every other class of citi- 
zens. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Of course some 
protection naturally results from the levying of even a very 
small and equitably arranged tariff, but such protection is inci- 
dental and can not be avoided. 

In the next place, the tariff should be levied so that it will 
induce importations rather than exclude them, for the reason 
that if we are to raise our revenue by taxing imports, then, as 
a matter of common sense, we must not put the import tax so 
high as to prohibit importations or we will have no imports to 
tax, and therefore no revenue. These views, when expressed 
more concisely, mean simply that I am in favor of a revenue 
tariff, and a tariff for the purpose of raising revenue only. 

Having thus expressed my views, it is perhaps unnecessary 
for me to say that the bill now before the House shall have 
my sincere and constant opposition. I shall not in the limited 
time allotted me attempt to discuss any of the schedules, ex- 
cept in a general way, and those only that affect my district. 

In the first place, I think the makers of pig iron are too highly 
protected. Undoubtedly pig iron is a proper article upon which 
to raise revenue, but very little revenue will ever be raised for 
the Government upon imports of that article so long as the rate 
of duty remains at $2.50 per ton, the amount fixed in the bill. 
Manifestly, if pig iron from foreign countries can not compete 
here with that of domestic manufacture, then none will be 
brought into our ports except upon very rare occasions. Now, 
Jet us see whether it is possible for pig iron from other coun- 
tries to compete with the furnaces here. England and Germany 
are the principal makers of iron outside of our own country. It 
is admitted that labor is cheaper in Germany than in England, 
so if any country can compete with us it would be Germany. 

The Committee on Ways and Means examined, as witnesses, 
two very prominent men in the steel and iron business in the 
United States. They were Messrs. Gary, of the United States 
Steel Company, and Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel Works. 
They were questioned particularly as to the cost of production 
of pig iron. Neither of them in their examination placed the 
cost of pig iron above $14.50 per ton, and that after allow- 
ing for the depreciation of the ore land, profits on hauling, 
profits on coke, and on every other conceivable thing. Some 
time ago the Department of Commerce and Labor sent Mr. 
George M. Pepper to Germany to study the iron and steel busi- 
ness and, among other things, to report upon the cost of the pro- 
duction of pig iron in Germany. He went to the two best dis- 
tricts in Germany, the Luxemburg district and the Dortmund 
district, and spent considerable time and labor in the study of 
conditions. 

I gather from his report, and in this I am in accord with 
the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 

_ that the average cost of the production of a ton of pig iron in 
Germany is about $14. Mr. Gary says in his testimony that 
the freight on pig iron from Germany to New York is $2.85 per 
ton. The duty provided in this bill is $2.50 per ton, making a 
total of $19.35 that it costs to produce a ton of pig iron in Ger- 
many and lay it down in this country. In addition to this, the 
iron manufacturers of this country are allowed iron ore free 
of duty in the Payne bill. Now, the present duty on iron ore is 
40 cents per ton. Ordinarily it takes 2 tons of iron ore to make 
a ton of pig iron, so that if this bill becomes a law iron ore will 
be obtainable from Cuba and other competitive markets in com- 
petition with American ore at 40 cents per ton cheaper than it 
can now be had. It does not take a scholar or a mathematician 
to see that by putting iron ore on the free list the pig-iron 
manufacturer is given an additional protection of 80 cents per 
ton of iron. Adding this to the amount of freight and duty 
on foreign iron, we have a total of $6.15. The difference in the 
original cost of production at home and abroad being about 50 
cents per ton, we have as the actual protection on every ton of 
pig iron made in this country $5.65, or practically 39 per cent. 

Speaking only from the point of view of the man who wishes 
to use the article as one upon which to raise revenue, I must 


say that it is absurd to expect any considerable amount of im- 
ports with a tariff of 39 per cent on actual cost of production 
staring the importer in the face. Speaking from the point of 
view of the consumer, I say it is fundamentally wrong to allow 
the producer of this commodity, which is so largely consumed 
by the masses in the finished product of steel and iron, so much 
protection as to effectually shut out foreign competition and 
enable the manufacturer to charge for his product 89 per cent 
more than it is worth. 

If an opportunity is given to offer amendments to this bill, 
I shall certainly propose an amendment which will reduce the 
tariff on pig iron to a reasonable revenue basis. 

As to the question of the tariff on lumber, I have only to say 
that I stand with my party in its declaration that lumber should 
be upon the free list. A good deal has been said here in ad- 
vocacy of a tariff on lumber, and I regret that some of my Dem- 
ocratic colleagues have expressed themselves as favoring such 
a tax, I disagree with them. To me the pledges made in a 
party platform are binding. I was elected on a platform de- 
claring for free lumber. Nothing qualifying that declaration 
is contained in the Denver platform, and nothing qualifying it 
was said by me during the campaign. 

The people of my district indorsed that platform when they 
gave me a majority of 2 to 1 over my Republican opponent 
and his platform. It is therefore the mandate of my people, as 
well as that of my party, that I vote to put lumber on the free 
list, and if the opportunity is given-me I shall surely do so. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] But, aside from party 
policy, I could not and would not vote for the lumber schedule 
contained in the bill before us. It is a fraud. It apparently 
reduces the duty on rough lumber, but, like many other things 
done by the Republican party, it has concealed within it a 
“joker.” The proviso in paragraph 197, imposing an enormous 
countervailing duty on forest products, will effectually prohibit 
the shipment of any lumber from Canada to the United: States; 
and it is admitted that Canada is the only country that can 
even dare to compete with the American lumberman. This 
proviso was put into the bill with malice aforethought and 
with the intention, on the part of the author, to nullify as far 
as possible the seeming reduction on rough lumber. This is 
only one of the many deceptions and pitfalls contained in the 
Payne bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But I will 
not say more on this subject, as it has been magnificently 
handled by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN], 
whose splendid speech yesterday is convincing to the mind of 
any reasonable man that lumber should be upon the free list. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I believe that we should have lumber untaxed, first, because 
it is a necessity to every man who wishes to provide a home 
for his family; next, because I believe that by putting it upon 
the free list we will obtain the use of foreign lumber and 
thereby postpone, for a time at least, the complete destruction 
of our forests, which, it seems, can not be prevented by any 
other method. 

It was heralded to the country that the Payne bill put coffee 
on the free list. That was another delusion, a snare, placed in 
the bill to please the popular fancy, while the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee could laugh at the innocent Ameri- 
can people who were supposed to believe them. But in this, as 
in many other things, an active minority has shown up the du- 
plicity of Republican dealing, and we find that, instead of coffee 
being free of duty, the countervailing duty will force the con- 
sumer to pay largely more for his coffee than ever before. Al- 
ready coffee has advanced in price in anticipation of the raise 
in the tariff. This whole system of protection and deception is 
wrong and rotten from branch to root, and one of the most con- 
vineing evidences of that fact is that the Commissioner from 
Porto Rico [Mr. LARRINAGA] has been forced to come and beg 
for a crumb from your table of protection in order to keep alive 
the main industry of his country. You heard him say to-day 
that before his country was absorbed by this one they had a 
flourishing trade in coffee with Europe, but that as soon as we 
took possession and our tariff rates became applicable to the 
island of Porto Rico every country in Europe, except Sweden, 
where the people are not coffee drinkers, retaliated by placing a 
high tariff on coffee, which ruined the Porto Rican industry. 

The same is true of Hawaii; and it is said that the industry 
is dying in Hawaii and is very sick in Porto Rico, all on ac- 
count of retaliating duties against them, caused by our selfish 
exorbitant tariff rates. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
And so this good man from Porto Rico is forced to ask Con- 
gress to place a prohibitive duty on coffee in order to overcome 
competition from Brazil. This is but an indication of whither 
we are drifting. It is madness for us to think that we can 


shut out the whole world from our markets by a tariff wall so 
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high that none may climb over, and still expect to enjoy for our 
country the markets of the same countries which we have 
excluded from America. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

As usual, a bid has been made by the Republicans for the 
vote of the farmer. One of the largest apparent increases in 
protection contained in the bill is in agricultural products and 
provisions. The total increase is 6.27 per cent; but, as usual, 
our friends of protective persuasion laugh in their sleeves as 
they realize that in truth and in fact this means a greater bur- 
den to the farmer, and that they are taking from him with one 
hand while they smilingly pretend to give to him with the 
other. Protection to the farmer has always been a thing sup- 
posed but not real; and this bill is an insult to his intelligence. 

You have not protected even one of his products beyond what 
it is now protected; but you have raised the rate on cocoa, 
chocolate, and lemons, and put them all in the farming schedule, 
so that the total increase would be more and he would be mis- 
led and deceived into the belief that he was, in some mysterious 
way, benefited by this bill. You have placed his cotton and 
his hides on the free list, while you tax him heavily for his 
bagging and ties, his harness and his shoes, thus delivering 
him, lock, stock, and barrel, into the hands of the manufac- 
turer. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, speaking for the cotton farmer of my district, 
the largest class of my constitutents, I wish to say that they 
are not asking for a tariff on cotton to protect them against 
foreign cotton. It is true that Russia taxes our cotton $25 per 
bale, and, according to the argument of the Standard Oil used 
to procure its outrageous protection on oil, we ought to have a 
countervailing duty equal to that levied against our cotton by 
that country. But we do not believe that the argument of the 
Standard Oil is sound, and we of the South, who raise two-thirds 
of all of the cotton of the world, are willing that our product 
should go upon the free list, provided you deal fairly with us. 
We do not ask for your tariff protection; but we do say that 
when we compete with the world single-handed and alone, then, 
in the name of all that is just and right, it is your duty to give 
us cotton bagging and cotton ties free of duty, that we may 
cease to pay tribute in millions to the steel trust that makes 
the ties and to the manufacturer who makes the bagging. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

There is another kind of protection the cotton farmer asks 
you to give him. You know what it is, because we have told 
` you time and again of it and intend to keep on telling you 
until we get it. It is protection from the cotton-exchange 
gamblers that we have begged this Congress to give the cotton 
farmer. I have spoken on previous occasions in this House 
on this same subject, and now I come to you with the proposi- 
tion that if you will incorporate into this bill a provision to 
stop the gambling in cotton futures; if you will protect the 
farmer from the parasite in Wall street and in the exchanges 
of Liverpool and New Orleans, who impoverish him by selling 
every year ten times as much fictitious cotton as the real crop 
of the whole United States amounts to; if you will assure to 
him a fair market, free from speculation, and give to him what 
is justly his, namely, cotton bagging and ties free of duty, we 
of the South will fight our own commercial battles without the 
aid of a protective tariff. [Applause.] 

This is a sectional bill, Mr. Chairman, and the sections most 
favored are New England and the East. There the cotton goods 
are principally made; there the gloves and shoes, the hosiery 
and underwear, the clothes that we wear, and many necessities 
of life are made. 

The Republican party promised the people last fall that if 
their party were kept in power the tariff should be reduced, 
but that promise was easily forgotten when the manufacturers 
of New England and New York cried out for a chance to fur- 
ther rob those same people under the guise of a protective 
tariff. As a consequence we find that woolen goods cost as 
much as they ever did; but worse than that, cotton goods and 
gloves are to cost vastly more by the time the Republican 
party gets through raising the tariff, after promising to lower it. 

To illustrate the cotton-goods schedule and its iniquities, and 
to show how this bill is drawn in favor of the rich and against 
the poor, I call your attention to the fact that the common 
grades of hosiery, such as the ordinary man buys for his wife 
and children, have been raised fully 20 per cent. Such hosiery 
is made principally in New England, and is manufactured out 
of the medium grades of yarn. Now, these makers of hosiery 
are given, not only an increase of 20 per cent in the tax which 
they shall be authorized to collect from the people, but they 
are actually allowed to prey upon the manufacturer of yarn 
to the extent of $28,454.78. In other words, this bill gives them 
20 per cent additional tariff protection, and forces the manu- 
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facturer of yarn to sell his material to them cheaper by reducing 
the tariff on yarn. This gives the hosiery man protection at 
both ends of the line and enables him to plunder the American 
people accordingly. 

It is not a difficult matter to see why this is done. It is done 
because medium yarns are manufactured principally in the 
South, while hosiery is manufactured principally in New Eng- 
land and the North. New England used to make practically 
all of the yarn made in this country, and so long as that con- 
tinued the tariff was high; but of late years that industry has 
drifted South. From 1900 to 1905 there was a decrease of more 
than 57,000,000 pounds in the production by Massachusetts of 
medium yarns, which are woven into the print-cloth products 
of Fall River; and Rhode Island contributed a loss of more 
than 12,000,000 pounds; but in the South the increase was 
enormous. In 1900 the South produced less than 26 per cent 
of the total amount of medium yarns. In 1905 it produced 
more than 41 per cent. Figuring at this rate, the South now 
produces 53 per cent. And so we see the protection on yarn 
lessened, while the protection on hosiery is increased. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The Republican party has said for two years in this House, 
1 know of my own personal knowledge, and, I presume, from 
time immemorial, that the tariff was to protect the working- 
man and his labor. 

Now, there were 63,725 people in this country last year 
making yarn; yet this Republican party comes along and says 
that they do not need any protection, do not need as much as 
they have, and takes away some from them, giving it to the 
man who is making print goods, underwear, hosiery, and so 
forth, regardless of the result to the yarnmen employed in this 
business. 

The man who has been accustomed to buy stockings and socks 
at 25 cents per pair may now have the privilege, thanks to the 
Republican party, of paying 20 per cent more. The silk stock- 
ings worn by the rich women and the ballet dancer seem to be 
immune from attack by the Republicans, bui the cotton stock- 
ings of the wife of the ordinary citizen must bear the burden of 
taxation for the United States Government. [Applause.] I 
have received a letter on this subject, which I will read here to 
show that the merchants of the country think as I do about this 
hosiery schedule : 


I am writing m in reference to the tariff. I notice from the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives that they 
have incorporated In the proposed tariff bill, in the interests of do- 
mestic manufacturers, ney increased rates on cotton hosiery and 
women's leather gloves. his is going to be a great hardship on the 
masses, as already, as I understand it, we have a 60 
hosiery, and the proposed increase makes it SO per cent. This will bar 
the successful selling in the future of any -cent hosiery, and will 
pre an opportunity to the domestic manufacturer to put a very much 
nferior hose upon the people to what they are now receiving. The 
present rate is high enough to pay liberal wages to the o 
a generous profit to the manufacturer, as shown by the 
ment census. 


per cent duty on 


ratives and 
test govern- 


urge upon you to avoid this raise for the interests of our 
people in this section, who are gree users of popular-priced hosiery. 

As to gloves, there are ve ew women's heather rel o ves manufactured 
in this country. Most of the gloves manufactu here are for men 
only. At present, pores not over 14 Inches are taxed according to 
length. In schmaschen, $1.75 to $2.75 per dozen; in lamb suede, $2.50 
to $3.50; in lamb glacé, $2.50 to $4.50; and in kid, $3 to $4.75 per 
dozen; while under the new code the rates are uniform, ranging from 
$4 to $9.60 per dozen, according to length. Manifestly these rates 
àre prohibitory and intended to be so. Congress should unquestionably 
consider the consumers as well as the manufacturers, and I would urge 
upon you to do what you can to defeat this proposed increase. 


And I want to say right here that the man who wrote that 
letter is at the head of a large department store; his business 
ability and his integrity are above question. 

The only excuse for this high-handed proceeding of the 
Ways and Means Committee is given in the following very few 
words of the chairman of that committee on this floor in his 
speech on this bill on March 22. He said: 

STOCKINGS. 


Then, there is an increase of duty on stockings that are shaped on a 
machine to the conformation of the foot. We did it after hearing a good 
deal of evidence and after carefully considering it, and came to the con- 
clusion that if we wished to continue the manufacture of our own 
ladies’ hose we must give an additional protection to our manufacturers, 
So we increased this duty. I understand the ladies are forming an or- 
ganization. I hope no Member of the House will be intimidated by any 
such organization. I hope they will be able to make their peace at 
home and abroad when this question is under discussion. I am sure 
they will if they will carefully study the evidence and present the argu- 
ments from the facts presented to the committee. 


As against the statement of the chairman of the committee 
that additional protection was necessary in order that the 
ladies’ hose might continue to be manufactured in this country, 
I place the statement of the New England Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, which I have received by mail and which convinces me 
that these hosiery manufacturers need no protection; for 
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whenever you can get any considerable number of New Eng- 
land people to say that New England industry has protection 
enough and over, then I take it that no living man will doubt 
it, for they are as nearly “protection mad” in that part of 
the country of which Boston is the hub as men can well be. 
{Laughter and apphause.] The communication concerns itself 
with both hosiery and gloves; but I will not read the part 
pertaining to gloves, as it is not being particularly discussed 
by me: 

A PROTEST AGAINST THE PROPOSED IXCREASE IN THE TARIFF ON HOSIERY 

Pan GLOVES. 

The New England Goods Association is a 5 body 
of business men, over in number, vat’ New È — oy — 
in retail and wholesale stores throughout tew England. 
8 store is well known, and the er, in 
a large ge feels the pulse of the i and learns the sonar 
of the customers rej the goods they buy. This experience enables 
them to know positively whether or mot 1 public are satisfied with 
aes EN and with the prices they have to pay. 

The tariff has a most important influence both on the nature of 
the goods and thelr prices, and is therefore a matter of vital interest 
both 8 us as dealers and to our customers. 

that our experience enables us to form not only an in- 
telligent opinion on that portion of the tariff rela to the merchan- 
dise we sell, but an unselfish one as well, for the following reason: 
We are essentially distributers of goods either in a retail or wholesale 
capacity 2 22 a oft on the merchandise whatever the BF . 
whether — or diminished by a greater or lesser ta: 

We Shoe that in eral the Dingley tarif now in — 1 is high 
enough to pagi nope portection to manufacturers and a generous 
scale of wages to their employees; that any further increase in the 
rates would, first, — — or greatly lessen th on of mer- 
chandise that is now coming from abroad. Seco 
of such goods would deprive customers of merchan they want, 
would force n to take inferior American substitutes which they do 
not want, would deprive the Government of necessary revenue, would 
eliminate competition with the foreigner which is beneficial to the 

American manufacturer. Third, the importation of a fair amount 
of superior foreign goods—and they would not — imported pero sey 
were FTF 

rienced American manufacturer. 


bringing 

lies, which are too numerous nti 

nopoly is well manifested b; the — of certain groups 

facturers who, though their u protected by the 23 
n so 


doing springs either ge 3 or fear t the existing rate may be 
lowered unless they ask for an increase. 8 of hosiery 
and gloves may be taken aj ilustrate the above contention. 
HOSIERY. 
Some manufacturers of fashioned 8 have oned for a - 
eral increase of 20 per cent over the —— £ schedule. "On page 4150 
oe ee ere they state as follows: 1 census of the 


preva 

affai * therefore can readily understand the seri 

the 3 due entirely to the low cost of labor and materials in 

baie ged Daren keenest competitor for American cotton-hosiery trade.” 
statement is positively at variance with the as the ma- 


rity of mills thro New England and, 
jority of of eck E DAT aie al tae OAE ate eae Der 
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Another industry of the South which seems to have incurred 
the displeasure of the Ways and Means Committee is the cotton- 
seed oil industry. How it ever happened to have any protection 
at all is a mystery to me, but it did have some protection under 
the Dingley Act. It will haye none whatever under the Payne 
bill. The oil used to lubricate the machinery that runs the mill 
is protected as highly as ever, because it is produced by the 
Standard Oil Company. The tax on the machinery, the tax on 
the bagging and ties used on the linters, all are taxed as heavily 
as ever and all are used in the production of cotton-seed oil, 
which itself must have no tax to protect it. Why this discrimi- 
nation? Why make fish of one class of producers and fowl of 
another? It is only another evidence of the fact that the pro- 
tective policy is born of greed and fed upon discrimination, chi- 
canery, and unfairness. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The fact that an increase in tariff on a given article reduces 
the revenue of the Government instead of increasing it is strik- 
ingly shown in this bill. Although the average rate of increase 
in the whole bill is 1.56 per cent, the revenue to be derived is so 
inadequate that $20,000,000 will have to be raised by an inherit- 
ance tax, and a bond issue of $250,000,000 is authorized by the 
bill. As concrete examples of the folly of raising revenue by 
levying exorbitant tariff rates, I mention Schedules E, J, and N. 

In Schedule E—sugar, molasses, and manufactures of—the 
duty is increased twenty-six one-hundredths per cent, while the 
estimated revenue is reduced $509,197.73. 

In Schedule J—flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures of—the 
duty is increased sixty one-hundredths per cent, while the esti- 
mated revenue from the schedule is reduced $186,051.81. 

In Schedule N—sundries—the duty is increased 3.99 per cent, 
while the estimated revenue from the schedule is reduced 
$2,169,169.73. This is an unanswerable argument against ex- 
cessive tariff rates. 

In spite of this, however, the Republican party is so anxious 
to break its promise to the people, and so solicitous for the wel- 
fare of the already protected interests, that it has actually raised 
every schedule in the tariff law except five, as is shown by the 
following table, which I will read: 
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The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] the other day 
said that he would like to see a Democratic bill on the tariff, 
just to see what it would look like. I say to you, gentlemen, 
to-night, throw down the bars upon the offering of amendments 
to this bill and we will get enough men from your side to show 
you what a Democratic tariff bill looks like. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] But you will not allow us to offer amend- 
ments. You have the power, by reason of your numbers, and 
you are going to force the House to take this bill, with only 
such amendments as the committee sees fit to offer. The servil- 
ity of the members of the Republican party in this House in 
allowing themselves to be run over and bossed by the Republican 
leaders, who, in turn, are themselves run over and bossed by 
the trusts, is but the natural outcome of a policy which educates 
men to look to the Government for subsidies and protection 
instead of relying upon their own energy and manhood. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH] also said on this 
floor last week in discussing this measure that the Republican 
party, in this bill, was keeping faith with the American people, 
and that it was now “here to deliver the goods.” 

So many varying and conflicting statements have been made 
here by Members of his party as to the ultimate effect of this 
bill that it is a difficult matter, from their statements, to say 
just what “the goods” are to which the gentleman from Ohio 
alludes. But when we look at the bill itself the difficulty no 
longer exists, for there we see what the goods are, and to whom 
they are to be delivered. We see that protection has been de- 
livered to the manufacturers from both ends of the line; and 
where protection worth millions was not enough, the Treasury 
itself must suffer for their benefit. We see that to them has 
been delivered from the Treasury $344,511.98 in free iron ore; 
$842,113.89 in free coal; $3,284,521.01 in free hides; and 
$28,454.78 in reductions on cotton yarn; while millions have 
been delivered out of the earnings of the people through the 
increase in rates on socks, stockings, cotton goods, soap, earthen- 
ware and glassware, manufactures of sugar and molasses, silk 
goods, pulp, paper, books, and numerous other articles. 

The “goods delivered” to the people are higher prices for 
clothes, coffee, tea, soap, pepper, spices, cocoa and chocolate, 
hosiery, gloves, books and paper, articles made of sugar and 
molasses, articles made from hemp, jute, and flax, lemons, per- 
fumery, and practically everything else that a human being 
could possibly want. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The goods delivered“ to the Standard Oil Company are the 
same outrageous counteryailing duty of 100 per cent to 250 per 
cent, which has made it the most gigantic trust of all times, 
and has placed in the hands of a few men enough money to 
create a panic in the country whenever it suits them to with- 
hold it from the channels of trade. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

The “ goods delivered” to the brewers and distillers are im- 
munity from any higher revenue tax on whisky and beer, while 
the raise in tea and coffee is enormous. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

There are 14 schedules in the tariff bill; 9 of them have deen 
raised, while but 5 of them have been lowered. The total raise 
in this bill over and above the rates of the Dingley bill amounts 
to 1.56 per cent; this in the face of the fact that every Repub- 
lican orator in the country was telling the people during the 
campaign last summer that their party intended to reduce the 
tariff. But they contend they have put many things on the 
free list, and so they have. 

That free list is wonderfully and fearfully made, and will, no 
doubt, be a great consolation to the misguided American citizen 
who yoted the Republican ticket last fall upon the idea that 
by so doing he would help to reduce his living expenses. If, 
after this bill becomes a law, he becomes worried because his 
socks cost him 20 per cent more than they used to, he can con- 
sole himself with the thought that arsenic is on the free list. 
If he takes enough of the latter, the lack of the former will be 
immaterial. 

He need not worry because lemons are taxed out of all reason, 
for on the free list are ipecac and nux vomica, either one of 
which will effectually kill an appetite for lemons, or anything 
else. [Laughter and applause.] 

His coffee will cost him more than it does now, but he will re- 
joice to find that asafetida is on the free list. [Laughter and 
applause.] 

Lead pencils for the school children will be higher, but why 
worry about that when no tax is required on balm of Gilead? 

Ladies’ gloves will cost more, but leeches can be imported 
free, if any should be needed to supply the place of those who 
manufacture the gloves. 


Tea and cocoa will be almost prohibitive in price, but manna, 
which has been free since the day when the children of Israel 
wandered in the wilderness, is still on the free list, thanks to 


a 1 Republican party. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Fret not, dear people, because soap is going to cost 5 cents 
per pound more than it does now, for on the free list are ashes 
and lye, which the Republican party seems to think are good 
enough for the poor man’s toilet. 

Perfumery and cologne are raised in price, but rags are still 
upon the free list. A few years more of so-called“ Republican 
prosperity,” such as we have had for the past two years, and 
rags will be the most prominent article in the wardrobe of all 
but the protected classes and their satellites. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

If woolen and cotton goods are still sky high, that is noth- 
ing, for kindling wood is on the free list; and if any voter wants 
tea for breakfast and can not have it because of the exorbitant 
tax levied by this bill, he may turn to the free list and find 
there, to his unutterable joy, that tobacco stems and sea- 
weeds have been magnanimously freed of import taxes by the 
great Republican party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, that this bill will enrich the wealthy at the 
expense of the poor no sane man can doubt, and it seems to 
me that the one idea kept steadily in view by the Ways and 
Means Committee in framing this bill was that— 

To him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he seemeth to have. 

[Great applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. Chairman, the importance of the dis- 
posal of the tariff legislation under consideration by the passage 
of the bill presented by the Ways and Means Committee in its 
present form, cr as it may be deemed best to change it, can 
hardly be overstated. It is important because the industries 
of a great Nation are standing and waiting for the decision of 
Congress. 

Only recently an official high in this Government stated to 
me that it was a conservative estimate that the production of 
the country was being curtailed to the extent of $20,000,000 per 
day, and would continue to be curtailed to that extent until the 
tariff question was settled. 

After listening for two days to the exhaustive statements of 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. PAYNE] 
on the nature and provisions of this bill, and followed by what 
the minority leader [Mr. CLARK] said about it, I am convinced 
that the pending tariff bill is a Republican measure; that it is 
built along the lines of protection and within the promises of 
the Republican national platform, with a few exceptions, nota- 
bly, the pulp, paper, and lumber industries, against which 
schedules I feel it is my duty to make a most vigorous protest, 
although the measure as a whole has, and will have, my support. 

There are rates in the woolen schedule that I believe should 
be adjusted, as they affect disadvantageously a great industry 
in this country, on which I hope to speak later. 

The most notable departure from the principles of protection 
as laid down in the Republican -platform are in the pulp, paper, 
and lumber schedules, These appear to me to approach nearer 
to the declarations in the Democratic platform, for the reason 
that when the Democratic platform was written the Demo- 
cratic party, having no use for that part and parcel of the 
original thirteen States of this Union—now the State of 
Maine—that had been handing out Republican majorities to 
presidential candidates for the past half a century, struck at 
her leading industries—pulp, paper, and lumber—and declared 
that these especially and above all others should be free listed. 

Maine, while not the leading, is one of the leading pulp and 
paper States in this Union. It is estimated that there are 
$50,000,000 of capital invested in plants within the State. The 
industry was started in Maine as early as 1731 by Samuel 
Waldo, a Boston merchant, who contracted to build a paper 
mill on the Presumcook River at Falmouth, and about the same 
time a paper mill was built at Stroudwater, also in Falmouth. 

Through various stages the industry has progressed to its 
present importance, developing the water powers of the State 
and manufacturing into a finished product a portion of the 
enormous annual production of Maine’s forests, which raw ma- 
terial was formerly almost wholly shipped beyond the borders 
of the State to be made into a finished product elsewhere. 

More impressive and more important than the capital invested 
or the great plants constructed are the towns that have been 
built up and the villages created by the paper makers. All 
around the great plants the paper makers have built their 
homes—the homes of an industrious and contented people—and 
it is in their behalf more than any other interest that I want to 
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make my appeal to you, as it was to them that you made your 
appeal in November. 

The promoters of pulp and paper plants have in many in- 
stances sought out undeveloped water powers back in the for- 
ests as desirable points for the establishment of plants. The 
paper makers have followed the plants and invested their all 
= many cases by building their homes in these single-industry 
places. 

Along with the building of these homes have been built 
churches and schoolhouses. The small trader has opened his 
store; the money of the small investor and the accumulated 
savings of the many in the sayings banks have been loaned out 
to the home builders and the traders in these paper towns, all in 
full confidence that the great Republican party would not turn 
its back in a day or a night on an industry that has grown up 
under its protection, causing it to be curtailed and perhaps 
suspended, resulting in the home being rendered valueless and 
the investment being scaled. 

The loss will not stop there, but it will reach out to the 
farmer in the surrounding country who has found a market 
for the products of his garden, his field, and his wood lot. Let 
Congress be careful how it Jays its heavy hand on these indus- 
tries, laying them open to foreign competition, for that same 
hand will rest far heavier on the home builder and all those 
that go with him and follow in his trail. 

Let not Congress drive the paper makers into Canada and 
render valueless the homes that they have built in the United 
States, for if the proposed change in the pulp and paper sched- 
ules accomplishes anything or anywhere near what is predicted 
for it, it will of necessity transfer a great portion of the paper- 
making business from the United States to Canada. 

Already American investors of large means have accumulated 
yast territories of timber lands within Canada’s domains, and 
are only waiting favorable opportunity to construct pulp and 
paper plants upon them for the purpose of supplying the Ameri- 
ean market, which will at once strike a heavy, if not a fatal, 
blow to American industries in this same line and destroy the 
investments of the home builders of the United States. 

Let us not forget that one home builder here is worth to us 
what ten would be in Canada, for here they build up communi- 
ties and contribute in taxes, and by their personal presence aid 
in the support and maintenance of the Government. 

I have seen in recent years a prospective city spring into 
existence in the wilderness of northern Maine, composed of 
these same home-building paper makers. Where but a few 
years ago there was but a single farmhouse located by a 
lonely stream, now there is a prosperous community of several 
thousand people and vast development of water power. 

At Rumford Falls like results, only perhaps more extensive, 
long ago took place. Like communities are springing into 
existence and activity in several other places in the State of 
Maine. 

It is in the development of the water powers and the manu- 
facture of the raw products of the forest that the future of 
the State lies, While the State was settled early, development 
has not been as rapid as in some other sections of the country. 

In the northwesterly portion of the State there lies an em- 
pire within itself and an unbroken wilderness containing 
enormous natural resources in undeveloped water power and 
forests, whose annual production is far in excess of the amount 
being utilized at the present time. Great quantities of wood 
products go to waste annually through rot, blow downs, and 
fire, the true development and conseryation of which territory 
is almost entirely dependent upon the advent of the paper 
makers, the development of the water powers, the manufacture 
of the products of the forest, and the building up of commu- 
nities, which will result in the building of railroads and the 
development of the territory and the resulting development of 
the State generally. 

As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] in his remarks 
stated that there was a lack of information about the industry 
in Maine, I will submit the following: According to the latest 
official records of Maine—those of 1906, relating to the pulp and 
paper industry—there were within the State 38 different estab- 
- lishments. Ground wood pulp was made at 20, sulphite pulp 
at 13, and soda pulp at 5. Paper was made at 19 of the estab- 
lishments, pulp boards at 3, and leather boards at 3. 

Paper in its different forms was made at 31 of these different 
establishments, and the daily output of these 31 mills was 
1,940,000 pounds of ground wood pulp, 1,424,000 pounds of sul- 
phite pulp, and 580,000 pounds of soda pulp, a total of 3,918,000 
pounds. 

There were 25 establishments or 28 mills where paper in its 
various grades was manufactured, including paper boards and 


leather boards. The classification of the daily output of the 28 
mills was— 
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News and bag paper ETERS ET GL RENE RS, — 100,000 

Manila and writing paper ee 70, 000 

Manila, wrapping, and bag paper , 000 

pees Pee aper, coating and envelope paper. 230, 3 

rap and miscellaneous paper 

Pulp board eee e eser — a ziz 97, 000 

e a E S E NS 13, 0 
Making a daily total of. 3, 128, 000 


The same census shows that, in round numbers, 334,000,000 
feet of spruce was used in the mills, of which 20,000,000 feet 
was Canadian spruce; that of the Maine spruce used 82,000,000 
feet was edgings; that in the mills 8,606 people were employed, 
receiving $4,820,268 per year; that a total value of the annual 
product of the industry was $34,617,666. 

Undoubtedly those that were indirectly employed in connec- 
tion with the industry, as men in the woods, and so forth, 
would bring the total number employed up to nearly, if not 
quite, 15,000 people, while the total number dependent on the 
industry conservatively estimated is not less than 60,000 
people, 

Since the census of 1906 pulp and paper mills have been 
enlarged and new ones constructed, so that the amount of the 
men, labor, wages, and output of the mills is considerably in 
excess of the amount indicated in the state census of 1906, 
which clearly illustrates the extent and the vast importance of 
this industry in the State of Maine. 

Under the Dingley tariff law, which was the result, in a 
measure, of years of experience and careful observation by that 
distinguished citizen of Maine, the late Nelson Dingley, the in- 
dustry has progressed by steady strides, and, while adequately 
protected, yet it has never produced excessive profits to the 
investors. In many instances the entire earnings have gone 
into the development of the plants, with resulting benefit to the 
State, rather than being distributed in dividends. In view of 
these conditions I firmly believe that it is in the best interests of 
all that the schedule of the Dingley tariff act should be re- 
enacted in this measure. 

I am well aware that the great cry that has gone up all over 
this country in favor of the conservation of the forests has had 
much to do with the demand for a lowering of tariff rates. If 
the tariff rates result in the closing of our mills and the land- 
owner and the farmer lose the market for his timber and his 
wood, our forests will increase in some localities, while in others 
they would not. 

Good prices for lumber products make the landowner more 
eareful of the manner in which his land is cut. Forty years 
ago, when prices were low, there was needless waste in the 
operation of timber land. To-day the landowner, as a rule, 
throws every safeguard possible around the method of cutting 
his land. The paper companies cut in a manner that will insure 
the continued reproduction by their forests. The farmer and 
the small timber-land owner look upon his wood lot and his 
tract as he does upon his bank account. 

The Chief Forester of the United States, Hon. Gifford Pinchot, 
in a recent communication to Hon. SERENO E. Payne, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, declared that he did not 
believe that the removal of the present duty would in any way 
tend to conserve the forests. 

As bearing upon this same proposition, I ask leave to have 
inserted in the RECORD, in connection with my remarks, a com- 
munication from the Hon. Edgar E. Ring, forest commissioner 
of Maine, to myself, under date of March 15, 1909—as I believe 
this statement to be of the greatest importance—as there is no 
more careful, conscientious public official in our State or this 
country than Mr. Ring, who has given long and careful study 
to forestry questions, and his communication, for that reason, I 
believe, is entitled to great weight. 

STATE OF MAINE, 


OFFICE OF LAND AGENT AND Forest COMMISSIONER, 
Augusta, March 15, 1909. 
Hon. Frank E. GUERNSEY, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: The statements which are being made in the public BN 
to the effect that the removal of the duty on pulp and paper would be 
of great benefit to the forests of Maine, if true, must mean the abandon- 
ment of the pulp and paper indus of this State. I feel it my duty 
as forest co loner to say I am not in accord with those 
eves dvent of the pulp and paper Industry in Main vert: 
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thousand feet than the larger and maturer lumber of the deep f 
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mills now located indefinitely. ith the advantage of the 
present protective duty, public sentiment will undoubtedly continue to 
grow, and the widest methods that cur scientists can produce will be 


adopted for the increase in Leni rear as well as preservation of our 


forest areas; while, on the other band, should we at this critical state 
get a complete setback on account of these duties being removed, I fear, 
and fear greatly, that interest but recently awakened for forest con- 
servation would shortly die out, financial aid from the State for fire 
ion be withdrawn, the carelessness and indifference of 
resumed, disastrous forest fires would follow, and 

the State greatly injured instead of benefited. 

In conclusion, I wish to state, and to make it as emphatic as possible, 
that the removal of duty upon the pulp and paper products, so far as 
Maine is concerned, 50 work a great injury and no possible benefit. 
In this opinion I am borne out by the sentiment of men who, like myself, 
have making a study for many years of the actual forest condi- 
tions of the State of Maine. 

EDGAR E. RING. 


Yours, very trul, 
; 2 Forest Commissioner. 


At the present time the great and the absorbing question 
is the proper protection and conservation of our forests for 
our own good and the generations yet to come, and I hope the 
public opinion, as now directed, will continue; yet I can recall 
that within a decade the correspondents, magazine writers, and 
special writers throughout the East were writing columns for 
publication on the abandoned farms of New England, and that 
the country was returning to a wilderness, and state officials, 
in the different New England States, had under consideration 
various plans for the resettlement of these farms. 

What was taking place was that nature, aided by conditions— 
depression in agricultural pursuits—was reforesting the coun- 
try. Later it was discovered that the old farms were covered 
with more timber than anyone had suspected; that they had, 
in fact, been growing timber rapidly and were very valuable 
instead of worthless. 

I can take any man in my presence onto farms in Maine 
where there were good mowing fields twenty and twenty-five 
years ago that are now covered with forests containing stand- 
ing trees fit to cut. 

If we curtail the production of our mills we shall undoubtedly 
preserve and gradually increase our forests. Of this I have no 
doubt; and if the time has arrived for us to do it, let it be 
done. 

What I have said relative to the pulp and paper industry in 
an equal degree applies to the free importation of manufactured 
lumber, which is advocated by many, If free lumber has any 
effect, it will sharpen competition with our sawmills and proba- 
bly close up many. 

While I have dwelt very largely in my remarks on the pulp 
and paper industry from a Maine standpoint, yet what I have 


said I believe will apply to the industry in the country generally. 
I listened with a great deal of interest to the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. Mann, chairman of the Special Committee on the 
Investigation of the Pulp and Paper Industry of this country, as 
it showed exhaustive and most careful consideration, and while 
the gentleman in his general conclusions at the closing of his 
remarks declared that he did not believe that the changes in the 
tariff schedules, as made by the pending measure and based 
upon the report of his committee, would injuriously affect the 
paper industry in this country or transfer the paper industry or 
any great portion of it across the border, yet he did declare that 
eventually he believed the manufacture of ground wood pulp 
would be transferred to the backwoods of Canada. 

What assurance can the gentleman from Illinois give that if 
the manufacture of ground wood pulp, which is made free 
under this bill, is transferred to the backwoods of the great 
country north of us, that the paper industry and the paper 
makers of the United States will not be obliged to follow? 

What assurance has the gentleman from Illinois that it would 
be profitable to transport heavy and bulky ground wood pulp, 
which contains, it is stated, at least 40 per cent of water, from 
500 to 1,000 miles from the northern woods of Canada to our 
paper mills here, in order that it may be manufactured into 
paper in the United States? 

I believe that to be contrary to general experience. Indus- 
tries are apt to seek the source of their supply of raw material 
when possible. I believe if the ground wood pulp industry 
eventually goes to Canada, as the gentleman from Illinois con- 
fesses it may, that it will be followed by the paper maker. 

In conclusion, let me say that I believe the Dingley tariff 
schedules relating to these industries should be continued or 
reenacted in the present measure. This should be done in 
justice to the home builders in the paper-making towns, in 
justice to the leading industry of Maine. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, when the dis- 
cussion of this bill (H. R. 1438) first began I did not intend to 
participate therein. It is more appropriate that this debate 
should be conducted by those who have had long service in this 
House, who have had wide experience in national legislation, 
and who by exhaustive study have acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject of the tariff. 

The people of my district, in common with all the 90,000,000 
of people of the United States, are interested in every provision 
contained in this bill. 

But there is one provision in which my people are especially 
interested. They are interested in the duty upon gypsum and 
its products, 

In at least three-fourths of the counties of my district gypsum 
is found in vast quantities. Many thousand dollars have been 
invested in the mining and manufacturing of gypsum. Employ- 
ment is given to a large number of men. The industry is capable 
of indefinite development in the future. Prior to 1897 gypsum 
was on the free list. The Dingley law, enacted in 1897, placed 
a duty of 50 cents per ton on plaster rock or crude gypsum and 
a duty of $2.25 per ton upon calcined or ground gypsum. 

The Payne bill, now under discussion, places a duty of 40 
cents per ton on crude gypsum and $1.75 cents per ton on ground 
or calcined gypsum. This is a reduction of 20 per cent upon 
crude gypsum and over 21 per cent upon ground or calcined 
gypsum. 

In the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee a 
large amount of evidence was presented relative to the tariff 
upon gypsum and its products. This evidence will be found on 
pages 616 to 621 and 634 to 694 (Schedule B—Earth, earthen- 
ware, and glassware). The evidence presented at these hear- 
ings clearly demonstrates to my mind that there should be no 
reduction in the duty on either crude or calcined gypsum. 

RAW MATERIAL INEXHAUSTIBLE. 


In seeking an appropriate article upon which to levy a pro- 
tective tariff one of the first requirements is that we should 
have the raw material in such quantities as will enable us to 
manufacture the article in quantities sufficient to supply the 
home demand. Gypsum meets this requirement fully. We 
have the raw material in every section of our country in abso- 
lutely inexhaustible quantities. 

Gypsum is found in New York, Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, 
Kansas, Arkansas, O Texas, North Dakota, South Da- 


klahoma, 
kota, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, Nevada, Oregon, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Colorado, and California. We can supply not only our 
own country, but we can supply the world. 
The Second Congressional District of Oklahoma, which I have 
the honor to represent in this House, has sufficient gypsum of 


the very best quality to supply the United States for an indefi- 
nite time. Charles N. Gould, who is now the state geologist of 
Oklahoma, in an article in Mining Science, December 12, 1907, 
on page 542, says: 

The sum area, of which the Oklahoma beds form a part, is the 
largest in the United States. The area extends practically uninter- 
ruptedly from southern Nebraska across Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
nearly to the Pecos River. It is not to be understood that the line of 
outcrops is entirely continuous, but that throughout this entire distance 
the rocks are more or less impregnated with gypsum. Over a consider- 
able part of this area, however, the outcrops are continuous, and one 
may travel 200 miles or more and not once be out of sight of heavy 
gypsum ledges. The line of outcrops from southern Nebraska to west- 
central Texas is approximately 600 miles long. The width of the area 
containing gypsum varies from a few miles to more than 100 miles. 
Oklahoma is in the center of the on gree and the most extensive deposits 
are in that State. The amount of gypsum in Oklahoma is practically 
inexhaustible. With perhaps two exceptions, every county west of the 
main line of the Rock Island Railroad contains enough material to sup- 
ply the United States with cement and plaster for an indefinite length 
of time. 

Since the tariff was placed upon gypsum seven gypsum mills 
have been established in the Second Congressional District of 
Oklahoma. 

GYPSUM AN “ INFANT" INDUSTRY. 


A protective tariff may most appropriately be placed upon 
an article or product which is still in its first or primary 
stage of development. 

The mining and manufacturing of gypsum and its products, 
being in the first stage of development, is an “infant” indus- 
try, and as such demands the amount of protection that will 
insure its proper development. In these days we hear little 
about our infant“ industries except what is said in a spirit 
of derision from the opponents of protection. Nevertheless we 
still have “infant” industries. New discoveries in science, 
new inventions in machinery, more accurate investigation of 
our natural resources, progress in mining, manufacturing, agri- 
culture, commerce, and in every other line of human activity are 
constantly opening additional opportunities for the founding 
of new American industries. We must not overlook these new 
opportunities. Upon the founding, development, and perfect- 
ing of new industries depend the future industrial supremacy 
of our country. 

In every section of our great country there are vast unde- 
veloped natural resources. We lead the world in manufactur- 
ing, but we have not yet attained the limit of our development, 
We must keep in mind eyery opportunity to found a new in- 
dustry. Every new industry should be given ample protection 
to insure its proper development. The manufacture of gypsum 
and its products is an industry that is still in its infancy. It is 
practically but twelve years old. It is capable of almost in- 
definite development. It is not a local or sectional industry. 
The benefits and blessings of its development will come to every 
section of our country. I believe it is unwise to reduce the 
tariff upon gypsum. By so doing you encourage the importa- 
tion of foreign gypsum and to that extent retard the develop- 
ment of the industries at home. 


PROTECTION STIMULATES PRODUCTION, 


Republicans haye always contended that the policy of protec- 
tion has been one of the prime factors in our unparalleled in- 
dustrial development. We have maintained that protection 
encourages and stimulates the development of all our natural 
resources. 

The result of the duty of 50 cents per ton upon crude gypsum, 
as provided in the Dingley law in 1897, demonstrates the truth 
of the contention of the Republican party. The annual produc- 
tion of gypsum in the United States in 1897 was 288,982 tons. 
Behold, ten years later, in 1907, the anual output of gyp- 
sum in the United States was 1,751,748 tons. Under a tariff of 
50 cents per ton upon crude gypsum the annual output has in- 
creased 500 per cent. In these ten years about 40 new mills 
have been established for the manufacture of wall plaster and 
other products of native gypsum. The amount of capital in- 
vested in this industry has increased from comparatively noth- 
ing to about $20,000,000. The industry now gives employment 
to about 6,000 men, giving support to about 25,000 people. 


REDUCTION OF PRICE. 


The Republican party has always maintained that a duty 
upon an article or product which is capable of being produced in 
this country in quantities sufficient to supply the home demand 
will not cause an increase in the price of the article, but that 
home competition, the development of manufacturing plants, im- 
provement in machinery, the acquirement of greater skill among 
our mechanics and artisans, will, within a reasonable time, cause 
a great reduction in the price of the article so protected, 
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On the other hand, it has been maintained by our Democratic 
friends that a duty placed upon an article which is produced 
in this country will raise the price of the article or product 
equal to the per cent of the duty. They insist, therefore, that a 
protective tariff is a tax upon the consumer, 

The history of the duty placed upon gypsum and its products 
by the Dingley bill of 1897 vindicates the position taken by the 
Republicans and disproves the theory of our Democratic friends. 
The evidence before the Committee on Ways and Means shows 
beyond question that since the tariff of 50 cents per ton was 
placed upon crude gypsum there has been an actual reduction 
in the price of the products of gypsum of at least 334 per cent. 
It may be true that a duty placed upon an article which is not 
produced in this country to any great extent does raise the 
price of the article equal to the amount of the duty. In 
other words, a duty of 5 cents a pound upon tea would prob- 
ably raise the price of tea in this country to an amount equal 
to that duty, but the industrial history of the United States 
demonstrates beyond the peradventure of a doubt that our 
policy of protection, instead of increasing the price of manu- 
factured products, as claimed by our Democratic friends, has, 
on the other hand, greatly decreased these prices, 

THE BENEFITS OF PROTECTION. 

The Republican party has always maintained that a pro- 
tective tariff was not class legislation; that it was not for the 
benefit of the manufacturers; but that it serves the double pur- 
pose of bringing to the Government the necessary revenues and, 
in addition thereto, scatters its blessings to every section of 
the country and to the people in every occupation and calling, 

Our Democratic friends, however, continue to repeat that a 
protective tariff is class legislation; that the manufacturers 
alone are benefited, and that the people—the consumers—under 
a system of protection are taxed for the benefit of the manufac- 
turers. That the Republicans are right in their contention has 
been demonstrated over and over again in the history of our 
country. 

But the tariff placed upon gypsum and its products by the 
Dingley bill has demonstrate? again that a protective tariff 
does not tax the consumer for cue benefit of the manufacturer, 
but that the benefits and blessings of protection flow to all 
classes of our people. 

The chief product manufactured from gypsum is common 
wall plaster., Since the tariff was placed upon gypsum, as I 
have heretofore pointed out, there has been a reduction of at 
least 334 per cent in the price of this article. The benefits of 
the tariff upon gypsum did not, therefore, go to the corporations 
and individuals engaged in the mining and manufacture of gyp- 
sum products, but to the masses of the people who are enabled 
to purchase plaster for their dwellings for one-third less than 
they could prior to the time a protective tariff was first placed 
upon gypsum. 

WHY THE REDUCTION? 

I can not understand upon what theory the Ways and Means 
Committee decided to make a reduction of 20 per cent upon the 
tariff upon crude gypsum and of about 21 per cent upon the 
tariff upon ground or calcined gypsum. The reduction could 
not have been mae with a view to increasing the revenue. 
The revenue from the tariff upon gypsum in 1907 under the 
Dingley bill was about $195,000. Under the present law the 
tariff on gypsum has been a good revenue producer. I have 
read carefully the evidence presented to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and there were certainly no facts presented 
which showed that a reduction in the tariff on gypsum would 
result in a larger reyenue to the Government. 

The evidence showed that under a duty of 50 cents per ton 
on crude gypsum, there was imported into the United States 
from Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and New Brunswick, Canada, 
in 1907, 393,000 tons of gypsum. In 1897 there was only 161,201 
tons imported. Under the tariff of 50 cents per ton, the imports 
for 1907 were more than double the imports of 1897. It was 
further shown that the men engaged in the manufacture of 
imported gypsum have in the meantime, under this tariff of 50 
cents per ton, largely enlarged their mills and greatly in- 
creased their business. The manufacturers of the imported 
article haye been able to prosper under the present tariff. The 
manufacturers of domestic gypsum appeared before the com- 
mittee and, to my mind, presented strong arguments in favor 
of an increase in the duty from 50 cents per ton to $1 per ton. 
They prayed for an increase of the duty on gypsum, but you 
give them a reduction. In my judgment, the duty on crude 
gypsum and calcined gypsum should have been increased rather 
than decreased. 

I believe in protection. But I believe the reduction should be 
made in those duties upon articles which do not need the pro- 
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tection which they now have. I believe that the manufacture 
of gypsum and its products is capable of large development 
and growth in the future. We should give this industry en- 
couragement. One of the products manufactured from gypsum 
is what is known as Keene's cement.” 

The committee wisely, as I believe, increased the duty on 
Keene's cement from 20 per cent ad valorem to 35 per cent ad 
valorem. Keene's cement is imported into this country from 
Europe. At present there are but two mills manufacturing 
Keene's cement in the United States. One of these mills is 
located at Medicine Lodgé, on the southern border of Kansas; 
the other is located at Acme, on the northern border of Texas. 
Domem these two points lie the great gypsum beds of Okla- 

oma 

The gypsum in this district is of the best quality, and from it 
may be manufactured Keene's cement. From Keene’s cement 
is made the hardest wall plaster now in use. The evidence be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means showed that the plaster 
used in the Senate and the House Office Buildings and in the 
subway connecting these buildings with the Capitol is made 
with Keene’s cement. The evidence further showed that Keene's 
cement is used largely in the manufacture of artificial marble, 
which competes in this country with natural marble. I believe 
that gypsum and its products will some day be used not only 
for finishing the interior of buildings, but as the main material 
in the construction of all kinds of buildings. In view of the in- 
exhaustible quantity of gypsum in every section of the United 
States, I believe proper encouragement should be given to the 
development of this industry. If proper encouragement shall be 
given to this industry, it is not beyond the possibilities that the 
time will come when all classes of people throughout the West 
will live in houses built of marble manufactured from Okla- 
homa gypsum. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 
es Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 

se. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. REYNOLDS having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. OLMSTED, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, and had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The hour of 10.30 p. m. having 
arrived, the House, under the order heretofore adopted, stands 
adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
3 following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
‘ollows: 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 6039) establishing the Wilson 
eae national military park—to the Committee on Military 

‘airs, 

By Mr. NICHOLLS: A bill (H. R. 6040) to establish in the 
Department of the Interior a Bureau of Mines—to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 6041) to extend 
immediate transportation privileges to the subport of Swanton, 
in the customs collection district of Vermont, and defining the 
limits of said subport—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 6042) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct a bridge across the Little 
Colorado River, abutting on the Navajo Indian Reservation, in 
the Territory of Arizona, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CREAGER: A bill (H. R. 6043) for the relief of reg- 
isters and former registers of the United States land offices— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6044) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to refund certain moneys, and for other purposes—to 
the Committee on Claims. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
an following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

llows : 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: A bill (H. R. 6045) 
granting a pension to Cecelia Cox—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 6046) granting a pensi 
to Alvin H. Brown—to the Committee on Pensions. 85 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 6047) granting a pension to 
Joseph Fadell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6048) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles S. Armstrong—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
By Mr. BOUTELL: A bill (H. R. 6049) granting a pension 
to Isador Strumpf-—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6050) granting a pension to Ida E, Gibbs— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 6051) granting an increase 
of pension to William A, Rose—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6052) granting an increase of pension to 
John Conzet—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6053) granting an increase of pension to 
William O. Washburn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6054) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Emely—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 6055) granting an increase 
of pension to James A. Davis—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6056) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis Frick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6057) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Leathers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6058) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob J. Staiger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6059) for the relief of Andrew Yewell— 
to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CREAGER: A bill (H. R. 6060) granting an increase 
of pension to Willis J. Gambel—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6061) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Bolt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 6062) granting a pension to 
Riley Liston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6063) granting a pension to Sarah P. Dob- 
bins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6064) granting an increase of pension to 
Jasper N. Gardner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6065) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Rodenbeck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6066) granting an increase of pension to 
Allen Wright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6067) granting an increase of pension to 
Valentine T. Vest—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6068) granting an increase of pension to 
Absalom Maze—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6069) granting an increase of pension to 
B. F. Shepherd to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6070) granting an increase of pension to 
John Dunlap—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6071) granting an increase of pension to 
William H, Howard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6072) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Defore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6073) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses M. Fulk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
By Mr. DIDKEMA: A bill (H. R. 6074) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Leech—to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 6075) for the relief of Amos 
Hershey—to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 6076) granting an increase 
of pension to Luther King—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 6077) for the relief of 
Jacob Dillon—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6078) for the relief of the heirs of Robert 
Fullerton, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6079) for the relief of the legal heirs of 
John G. Burrus, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. LOUD: A bill (A. R. 6080) granting a pension to 
John P. Day—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6081) granting a pension to Stephen 
Ryan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6082) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen H. Wheeler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6083) granting an increase of pension to 
John Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6084) granting an increase of pension to 
Otto Feyerabend—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6085) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Rowley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6086) granting an increase of pension to 
Roswell B. Gotham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6087) granting an increase of pension to 
-1 John E _Robinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6088) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard C. Swainston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6089) granting an increase of pension to 
John Baker—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6090) granting 
= pension to Archibald Van Deren—to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MADISON: A bill (H. R. 6091) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Edwards—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 6092) granting a pension 
to Henry T. Lord—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REEDER: A bill (H. R. 6093) granting an increase 
of pension to John S. Huddleston—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TENER: A bill (H. R. 6094) granting an increase of 
pension to Philip S. Fletcher—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6095) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. D. McGill, alias Harry Duncan—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6096) granting an increase of pension to 
Abia Butler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6097) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Gilmore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6098) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Kerr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6099) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph M. Caldwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6100) granting an increase of pension to 
George R. Murray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 6101) to remove 
charge of desertion against Adam B. Ackerman—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 6102) for the relief of the 
heirs of Jenkins and Havens—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. VREELAND: A bill (FL R. 6103) granting a pension 
to Lucien B. Scott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as folows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: Petition of Dietger Sale 
Lithograph Company and others, of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring 
high tariff duties on lithographic products—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Andrew J. Snow and other citizens of 
Buffalo, N. Y., against duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of Highland Grange, of De- 
fiance County, Ohio, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of importers and jobbers of tea in the city of 
Boston, against a tax on tea in time of peace—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Ayersville Arbor, No. 507, of Defiance County, 
Ohio, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Alvin H. Brown—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARCLAY: Petition of citizens of the Twenty-first 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, for free hides—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOWERS: Paper to accompany bill for relief of estate 
of Harris Barnes—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of Lewis Leland, of Salisbury 
Cove, Me., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of Martin L. Bodkin, M. D., favor- 
ing reduction of duty on Guinness stout—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Charles A. Schieren Company, of New York, 
favoring free hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Jed, Frye & Co., of New York, favoring re- 
duction of duty on fish—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of C. G. Robertson, of Baltimore, favoring re- 
‘duction of duty on aluminum—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Arthur Benson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., against 
a duty on tea—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Edward G. Neill, favoring increase of duty 
on lithographic products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COCKS of New York: Petition of citizens of the 
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First Congressional District of New York, opposing tax on tea ` 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOK: Petition of importers and jobbers of tea in 
the city of Boston, against a duty on tea—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of employees of the Linwood Manufacturing 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring proposed tariff in 
Payne bill on hosiery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENBY: Petition of citizens of the First Congres- 
sional District of Michigan, against a duty on tea and coffee— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of tea importers and jobbers of 
Boston, against a duty on tea—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Twenty-seventh Congressional 
District of New York, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, favoring free trade with the Philippine Islands— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of F. N. Spencer and others, against a duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOELKER: Petition of citizens of the Third Con- 
gressional District of New York, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of American League of Civic Im- 
provement, for legislation concerning the proposed improvement 
of the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Rockford (III.) Cabinet Company, for reduc- 
tion of duty on small-sized mirrors—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of Levant & Sons, of Lancaster, 
Pa., for reduction of the duty on bulbs or placing same on the 
free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a petition of Ulrich & Donaldson, against reduction of the 
duty on silk—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Ideal Cocoa and Chocolate Company, of 
Lititz, Pa., against the proposed duty on crude cocoa—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. H. Linger, favoring removal of duty on 
hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Petition of citizens of the 
Ninth Congressional District of New Jersey, against a duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of citizens of Long Prairie, 
Minn., favoring reduction of the tariff on sugar—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOUD: Paper to accompany bill for relief of George 
W. Rowley, Roswell B. Gotham, John Robinson, John Baker, 
Richard C. Swainston, Otto Feyerabend, John Jones, Stephen 
Wheeler, John P. Day, and Stephen Ryan—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. . 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of citizens of First 
Congressional District of Nebraska, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NICHOLLS: Petition of business men of Scranton, 
Pa., favoring removal of duty on hides—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Petition of R. D. Mays and others, for 
government aid in removing sand bars from Indian Bay stream 
at the old port of Indian Bay—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. HENRY W. PALMER: Petition of R. Thethaway and 
others, of Wilkes-Barre, for increase of duty on lithographic 
products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: Petition of Mrs. ©. Emma Warfield 
and Ss others, of East Providence, R. I., against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of B. H. Gladding Dry Goods Company, of 
Providence, R. I., against any increase of the present duty on 
gloves and hosiery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Newport (R. I.) Lodge, No. 104, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, favoring the preservation of the 
American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Newport (R. I.) Paper and Grocery Com- 
pany, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to 
the Committee on Way and Means. 

Also, petition of Merchant Tailors’ National Exchange, against 
reduction of duty on clothing merchandise—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of public library of Providence, R. I., against 
a duty on imported books and printed matter—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. SPERRY: Petition of citizens of the Second Congres- 
sional District of Connecticut, asking for the removal of the 
duty on sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Second Congressional District 
of Connecticut, protesting against any duty on tea and coffee— 
to the Comittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Business Men’s Association of Danbury, 
Conn., protesting against the duty on tea, coffee, and spices—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: Petition of Thomas Evans and 
many other citizens of Columbus, Ohio, against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VREELAND: Petition of oil producers of Allegany, 
N. Y., favoring retention of duty on crude oil—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WANGER: Petition of Mr. M. W. Miller and 18 other 
residents of Lederach, Montgomery County, Pa., against the im- 
position of any duty on teas or coffees—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted March 23, 1909, by the importers 
and jobbers of tea in the city of Boston, Mass., protesting against 
a tax on tea in time of peace—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. » 

By Mr. WEBB: Petition of H. A, Whittington and other 
citizens of Madison and Yancey counties, N. C., favoring a spe- 
cific duty of at least 6 cents per pound on mica—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of citizens of the Twenty-eighth 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of George R. Johnson and 46 other residents of 
Kellettville, Forest County, Pa., for free hides—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of A. H. Hussey and 23 others, of Medix Run, 
Elk County, Pa., for free hides—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: Petition of citizens of the Tenth 
Congressional District of Iowa, favoring repeal of duty on raw 
and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Tenth Congressional District 
of Iowa, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG of New York: Petition of citizens of the 
Fifth Congressional District of New York, against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, April 1, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Edward E. Hale. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and 
approved. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Journal stands approved. 


PETITION AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of Indian River 
Grange, No. 19, Patrons of Husbandry, of Antwerp, N. Y., pray- 
ing fur the passage of the so-called “rural parcels-post” bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Roy Watch Case Company, 
of New York City. N. Y., praying for the adoption of section 189 
of the proposed tariff bill requiring the stamping of the name of 
the maker and place of origin on movements or cases of watches, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of Local Lodge No. 51, of 
Niagara Falls; of Local Lodges Nos. 4 and 6, of Watertown and 


St. Regis; of Local Lodge No. 4, of Deferiet, in the State of New | 


York; of Local Lodge No. 9, of Rumford, Me.; of Local Lodge 
No. 12, of Fitchburg, Mass., and of Local Lodge No. 5, of Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., all of the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, remonstrating against the proposed reduction of the 
duty on print paper, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. SCOTT presented a petition of sundry citizens of Inde- 
pendence, W. Va., praying for the repeal of the duty on raw and 
refined sugar, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the United 
States, praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the erection of a suitable memorial to the memory of James 
Rumsey, to be placed in Statuary Hall, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Library. 
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Mr. HEYBURN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, praying for the repeal of the duty on hides, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented an affidavit to accompany the bill (S. 44) 
granting an increase of pension to Alexander Rowe, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I present a memorial adopted at a conference 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah, March 22-23, 1909, of the lead-ore 
producers of Idaho, Utah, Colorado, and Nevada, relative to the 
proposed reduction of the import duties on lead in ores and lead 
in pigs, bars, and base bullion, as fixed by the Dingley law. I 
ask that the memorial be printed in the Rrconb, without the 
exhibits, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
without the exhibits, as follows: 


Memorial from conference of lead-ore producers of Idaho, Utah, Colo- 
rado, and Nevada to the Sixty-first Congress of the United States, 
special session. 


To the Senate and the House of Representatives: 

At a conference held in Salt Lake City, Utah, on March 22-23, 1909, 
of the lead producers of the States of Idaho, Utah, Colorado, and 
Nevada, N e more than 61 per cent of the entire lead produc- 
tion of the United States, it was unanimously voted and resolved that 
the following statements be set forth in a memorial to Congress as 
reasons why the import duties on lead in ores and on lead in pigs, 
Pere ADE base bullion, as fixed by the Dingley law, should not be 
redu - 

We rely on the pledges made during the last national campaign by 
the patty in power to maintain a tariff on all American products sufi- 
cient to make up for the difference between the cost of production in 
this country and the cost of production in competing countries, and to 
yield a reasonable return on investments. 

A reduction in the tariff on lead would seriously spp, if not 
entirely destroy the lead-mining industry of the States ef Idaho, Utah, 
Colorado, and Nevada. The Dingley Act has encouraged the eb pi 
ture of large amounts of capital in searching for and developing 
deposits of lead ores and in building expensive plants for treating 
them. Thousands of men have been employed in n for. 
developing, mining, shipping, and treating lead ores. The mining of 
low-grade deposits has been greatly stimulated by the Dingley law. 

A blow dealt to the lead-mining industry. would not be confined to 
that industry alone. Lead mining, like manufacturing, usually re- 
quires a large plant; large sums are spent for coal, timber, machinery, 
tools, explosives, agricultural products, and freight. The producers 
and their employees would therefore not alone be affected, but the coal 
miner, the manufacturers of machinery, tools, and explosives, and their 
employees; the farmer would lose one of his best markets; and many 
e of railroad employees would be idle, if the lead industry be 
lestroyed. 

The successful and economic recovery of gold and silver from sili- 
ceous ores must be brought about by 8 with lead ores. Without 
them the smelting cost of siliceous ores would be so great as to prevent 
bee 1 of low-grade deposits and the output of gold would be di- 
minished. 

eee eee for lead ores in the West has gone hand in hand with 
prospecting for the more precious metals. To discourage one is to 
retard the other. 

The United States outranks all other nations in the tonnage of lead 
consumed 9 and in the tonnage produced. In 1907 the con- 
sumption was 35.6 per cent of the total for the world and the produc- 
tion was 33.3 per cent of the total for the world. The consumption of 
lead in the United States has nearly doubled since the enactment of the 
Dingley tarif law. 

Between the first discovery of lead deposits and the marketing of 
the refined metal, a long series of complex operations intervene, many 
of which may properly be classed as manufacturing processes. (See 
Appendix A.) 

Deposits of pay ore are found only as a result of long, patient 
search; thelr existence can not be ascertained in advance by any 
known scientific methods. The 1 mines, even with the aid 
of unlimited capital, can not be hurried ond certain limits. At its 
best, this work is expensive, tedious, and trying. We submit that 
prospecting and developing, even when fruitless and disappointing, 
are proper charges against the cost of producing lead. Many con- 
cerns while doing development work have taken out such high grade 
ores as haye been encountered and have sent them to market, the pro- 
ceeds being used toward defraying the cost of development. In only 
a few e however, has enough development work been done to 
make mining operations profitable. According to census statistics for 
the year 1902, the only year for which complete statistics are available, 
there were only 29 dividend-paying argentiferous-lead mines in the 
United States, or less than per cent out of the 447 mines that 
marketed any product that year. (See Appendix E, p: 542, Tables 48 
and 49.) It is significant that these dividend-paying mines had a 
large tonnage, indicating extensive development, the average output of 
ach of these mines for the year being some 38,000 tons of low-grade 
milling ores. The owners of the nondividend-paying properties believe, 
of course, that when sufficient development work has been done their 
mines will be able to produce lead cheaply and economically, other- 
wise they would not keep on spending money without immediate re- 
turn. It is to be noted that mining methods are constantly improving, 
but that of the total expenditure more than 60 per cent is for labor. 

The argentiferous lead deposits of this country are generally low 
grade, the quau of lead recovered for tbe year 1902 indicating an 
average content of 7.9 per cent, or 158 pounds of lead per ton of ore. 
The remaining portion of the ore gangue is worthless rock, which 
must be gotten rid of, the bulk of it by concentrating in water, the 
rest by the more expensive process of smelting. The profitable han- 
scale; on the 
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skilled, experienced men, and that in comparison with the wages paid 
other classes of skilled labor throughout the country the rate is not 


too high. The mine owners pay the existing scale, because they are 
compelled to do so in order to obtain competent service. 

If the tariff on lead should be redu we should be compelled to 
meet competition from Mexico or to abandon the industry of lead min- 


ing. As more than 60 per cent of the cost of producing lead from a 
fully developed mine is represented by wages of miners, our competing 
with Mexico depends entirely upon the question as to whether our — 


earners will work for the same wages and live under the same condi- 
tions as do the miners of Mexico. Our rs receive an average of 
$3 to $4 for eight hours’ work; the Mexican miner receives 26 cents 
to 78 cents gold for ten to twelve hours’ work. That our American 
8 can not compete with Mexicans in the matter of wages is 
obvious. 

This conference insists primarily on protection for the American 
lead miner. But a tariff! which, even though protecting lead in ores, 
8 bullion and the products manufactured from lead to come 
rom Mexico and other countries where it is mined and smelted by 
cheap labor and to undersell American products will cripple the 
American lead-mining industry as effectually as would a reduction of 
the tariff on ores. 

We therefore respectfully, but strongly, ask for such a differential 
of duty on pig lead, ete., above the duty on lead in ores, and for such 
further differential on refined lead as will preserve the industry. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Harry L. Day, President, 
Gro. W. RITER, Secretary, 
rings Seay of Lead Ore Producers, 
daho, Utah, Colorado, and Nevada. 

Mr. GAMBLE presented a memorial of the Commercial Club 
of Aberdeen, S. Dak., remonstrating against any reduction of 
the duty on barley, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I present a resolution of the legislature of 
Rhode Island, relative to the taxation of inheritances for fed- 
eral purposes. I ask that the resolution be printed in the Rec- 
oxp, without reading, and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, BTC., 


IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
January session, A. D. 1909. 


Resolution requesting the Senators and Representatives in Con 
from Rhode Island to oppose the taxation of inheritances for federal 


pur) 2 

Whereas the several States are now taxing inheritances with marked 
success 3 need all the revenue that can properly be drawn from this 
source ; an 

Whereas the Federal Government can readily raise additional revenue, 
when required, from other sources: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the legislature of the State of Rhode Island: 

First. That the taxation of inheritances should be reserved to the 
several States as a source of revenue for their exclusive use and benefit. 

Second, That the legislature of the State of Rhode Island hereby 
respectfully requests and u the several Senators and resentatives 
representing the State of ode Island in the Congress of the United 
States to support a properly drawn joint resolution, when proposed for 
yng by the two Houses of Congress, declaring it to be the policy 
of the Federal Government to refrain from the taxation of inheritances 
for federal purposes and to reserve this source of revenue for the ex- 
elusive use and benefit of the several States; and the of state 
is hereby Instructed to send a copy of this resolution to the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from Rhode Island. 

STATE or RHODE ISLAND, 
OPTICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Providence, March 24, 1909. 

the . to be a true copy of the original reso- 


I hereby ceri 
assembly of the State of Rhode Island on 


lution pased by the gener 
the 24th day of March, A. D, 1909. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State aforesaid the date first above written. 

[SEAL] CHARLES P. BENNETT 
Secretary of Stato. 

Mr. JONES presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Seattle, 
Wash., remonstrating against the imposition of a duty on tea 
and coffee, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FLINT presented a petition of the employees of the 
Schmidt Lithograph Company, of San Francisco, Cal., praying 
for an increase in the duty on lithographic products, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DEPEW presented petitions of sundry citizens of New: 
York City and Buffalo, in the State of New York, praying for 
an increase in the duty on lithographic products, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange No. 1002, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Bullville, N. Y., praying that a duty of 4 cents 
per gallon be placed on all milk imported from Canada and other 
Corcu countries, which was referred to the Committee on 

ance. 

He also presented a memorial of the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers, remonstrating against the repeal or any 
reduction of the duty on lumber, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 

He also presented memorials of Local Union No. 11, Pulp, 
Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, of Morrisonville; of Local 
Union No. 65, International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, of 


Piercefield; and of the Chamber of Commerce of Watertown, 
all in the State of New York, remonstrating against any re- 
duction being made in the duty on print paper, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Castile, 
Fillmore, Peekskill, Clyde, Arlington, Normansville, Moravia, 
Hillsdale, and Chemung, all in the State of New York, praying 
for the passage for the so-called “rural parcels-post” bill, 
—— were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 

on 

He also presented a petition of the Quarterly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends of Baltimore, Md., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation changing the date of the inauguration of 
the President of the United States from March 4 to the last 
Wednesday in April or the first Wednesday in May, which was 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of sundry citizens of New- 
buryport, Boston, Allston, Dorchester, Winthrop, Somerville, 
Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, Cambridge, Ballardvale, Springfield, 
Newton, Watertown, Haverhill, Lynn, Winchester, Lexington, 
Lawrence, Worcester, Brockton, Quincy, Charlestown, South 
Framingham, Malden, Pittsfield, Bridgewater, East Washing- 
ton, South Boston, Salem, Brookline, Milford, Woburn, 
Everett, and Fall River, all in the State of Massachusetts, 
praying for the repeal of the duty on tea, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NELSON presented sundry affidavits to accompany the 
bill (S. 630) granting an increase of pension to Henry F. San- 
ford, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ROOT presented a petition of Local Lodge, No. 852, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to create a national 
reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance 
of the American elk, which was referred to the Committee on 
Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York 
City, Brooklyn, and Buffalo, all in the State of New York, pray- 
ing for an increase in the duty on lithographic products, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. KEAN. I am directed by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred Senate resolution 13, submitted by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Crarp], to report it favorably with an amend- 
ment, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, as follows: 

Senate resolution 13. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be, and the same is 
hereby, authorized to employ a stenographer from time to time, as may 
be necessary, to report such hearings as may be had on bills or other 
matters pending before said commi and to have the same printed 
for the use of the committee, and that such stenographer be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


The amendment was, in line 1, after the words “Indian Af- 
fairs,” to insert the words “ or any subcommittee thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

: BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first and 
second times by unanimous consent, and referred as follows: 

By Mr, GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 1017) to reorganize and increase the efficiency of 
the Hospital Corps of the United States Navy, and regulate its 
pay; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 1018) to increase the efficiency of the Army of the 
United States; 

A bill (S. 1019) providing for the acceptance of a donation 
of certain land situated at the Palisades, in the State of New 


Jersey ; 

A bill (S. 1020) to provide for the retirement of certain ofii- 
cers on the active list of the Regular Army who have been 
passed over in promotion by officers junior to them in length of 
commission service ; 

A bill (S. 1021) to appoint James B. Ferguson a first lieuten- 
ant in the Medical Corps of the Army, and place him on the 
retired list (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1022) to provide for raising a Volunteer Army of 
the United States in time of actual or threatened war; 

A bill (S. 1023) to increase the efficiency of the veterinary 
service of the army; 

A bill (S. 1024) authorizing extra officers for the army; 

A bill (S. 1025) to authorize commissions to issue in the 
cases of officers of the army retired with increased rank; 
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A bill (S. 1026) to extend the special leave privileges author- 
ized for officers of the Military Academy by section 1330, Re- 
vised Statutes, to certain instructors and student officers at 
service schools; 

A bill (S. 1027) for the reimbursement of certain sums of 
money to certain enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts; and 

A bill (S. 1028) to appoint Warren C. Beach a captain in the 
army and place him on the retired list; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1029) for the relief of Clarence D. Houck; 

A bill (S. 1030) for the relief of Aaron H. Appel; 

A bill (S. 1031) for the relief of Jaji Bin Ydris; 1 

A bill (S. 1032) for the relief of John W. Heavey; 

A bill (S. 1033) for the relief of Herman Glafcke; 

A bill (S. 1034) for the relief of James I. Patten; 

A bill (S. 1035) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
State to examine and settle the claim of the Wales Island Pack- 
ing Company; and 

A bill (S. 1036) for the relief of Henry Altman; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1037) for the relief of Isaac Fieldhouse; and 

A bill (S. 1038) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the adjudication and payment of claims arising from Indian 
depredations,” approved March 8, 1891; to the Committee on 
Indian Depredations. 

A bill (S. 1039) to establish a fish-culture station in the State 
of Wyoming; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 1040) granting an increase of pension to Arthur 
Mahar; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DICK: 

A bill (S. 1041) providing for the establishment of a Bureau 
of Mines in the Department of the Interior; to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 

A bill (S. 1042) to reorganize and enlist the members of the 
United States Naval Academy Band; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1043) providing for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge in and for the northern judicial district 
of the State of Ohio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

A bill (S. 1044) granting an increase of pension to Arthur E. 
Edwards (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1045) granting an increase of pension to William 
Smith (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1046) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
A. Mastin (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1047) granting an increase of pension to Algernon 
Luce (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1048) granting an increase of pension to Henry G. 
Pickins (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1049) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Board (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1050) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. 
Board; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 1051) to authorize the President to place Ensign 
John Tracey Edson on the retired list of the navy with the rank 
of lieutenant; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 1052) granting a pension to Margaret Bond; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 1053) for permanent consular improvement and 
commercial enlargement; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A bill (S. 1054) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Thomas Watts; and 

A bill (S. 1055) authorizing the Secretary of War to place 
the name of Joseph F. Ritcherdson on the rolls of Company C, 
One hundred and twenty-second Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
2 him an honorable discharge; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1056) for the relief of Benjamin Hyde; 

A bill (S. 1057) for the relief of William Leech; 

A bill (S. 1058) for the relief of Mary C. Mayers; and 

A bill (S. 1059) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph Menefee, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1060) granting a pension to James M. Williams; 

A bill (S. 1061) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Weatherby; 

A bill (S. 1062) granting a pension to Francis M. Walker; 

A bill (S. 1063) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Taylor; 

A bill (S. 1064) granting an increase of pension to Arnold 
Rodgers; 


A bill (S. 1065) granting an increase of pension to Lewis T. 
Penwell; 

A bill (S. 1066) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. 
Nighswonger ; 

A bill (S. 1067) granting an increase of pension to Abner 
Moore; 

A bill (S. 1068) granting an increase of pension to Phillip L. 
Moore; 

A bill (S. 1069) granting an increase of pension to William 
A. McMillan; 

A bill (S. 1070) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
McKee 

A Dill (S. 1071) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
Jones; 

A bill (S. 1072) granting a pension to Harriet Kitchell; 

A bill (S. 1073) granting an increase of pension to John 
Kinnee ; 

A bill (S. 1074) granting a pension to Charles C. Leach; 

A bill (S. 1075) granting an increase of pension to Orville T, 


Lee 

A bill (S. 1076) granting an increase of pension to Robert H. 
Maricle ; 

A bill (8. 1077) granting an increase of pension to William 
Murdock 

A bill is. 1078) ‘granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Means 

A bill (S. 1079) granting an increase of pension to Aaron M. 
Elliott ; 

A bill (S. 1080) granting an increase of pension to J. J. Funk- 
houser ; 

A bill (S. 1081) granting an increase of pension to Norman H. 
Holt; 

A bill (S. 1082) granting a pension to Oliver Lyman Hunting; 

A bill (S. 1083) granting an increase of pension to Ephriam 
L. Herriott; and 

A bill (S. 1084) granting an increase of pension to Stephen A, 
Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BACON: 

(By request) A bill (S. 1085) to regulate commutation for 
good conduct for United States prisoners; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 1086) to place on the citizenship roll of the Chero- 
kee Nation of Indians the names of Emily C. Howell and her 
children and the children of Catherine E. Howell; and 

A bill (S. 1087) to place on the citizenship roll of the Chero- 
kee Nation Letitia F. Colding, Letitia L. Randolph, and Charles 
Colding Lawrence; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 1088) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
i at Ada, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds, 


A bill (S. 1089) granting an increase of pension to Milton 
Clapham (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1090) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Ray; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

A bill (S. 1091) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Spear & Lang, deceased (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1092) granting an increase of pension to Charles J. 
Rhoades; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A bill (S. 1093) granting an increase of pension to Orlando 
Willsey (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1094) granting an increase of pension to Rose W. 
Pease (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PILES: 

A bill (S. 1095) for the relief of the estate of William O’Don- 
nell, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1096) for the relief of the estate of Joseph Bran- 
non, deceased; and 

A bill (S. 1097) for the relief of Simon M. Preston; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1098) granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Bishop; 

A bill (S. 1099) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Shattuck (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1100) granting an increase of pension to Ann E. 
Gridley (with 8 papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 1101) for the relief of Robert Frost; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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A bill (S. 1102) granting an increase of pension to James 
Douglas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

T bill (S. 1103) to provide for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building thereon at Redfield, in the 
State of South Dakota; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 1104) providing for the granting of additional 
lands to the State of Idaho for the purpose of aiding in the 
construction of the state capitol and the procuring of the 
grounds and accommodations necessary and incident thereto; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

A bill (S. 1105) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
William H. Miller, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1106) for the relief of F. M. Yarbraugh; 

A bill (S. 1107) for the relief of George L. Whitmore; and 

A bill (S. 1108) for the relief of Jesse Walling; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 1109) granting an increase of pension to Alex B. 
Tadlock; 

A bill (S. 1110) granting a pension to Edward Goins; and 

A bill (S. 1111) granting an increase of pension to Hugh 
Hubbs; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MONEY: 

A bill (S. 1112) for the relief of Julia D. Harris, administra- 
trix of the estate of Stephen Daggett, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1118) for the relief of the estate of J. M. Forten- 
Arue deceased ; 

A bill (8. 1114) for the relief of the estate of Capt. John 
Belino, deceased ; 

A bill (8. 1115) for the relief of Louis T. Barnes; 

A bill (S. 1116) for the relief of Louis T. Barnes; 

A bill (S. 1117) for the relief of the estate of R. C. Bumpass, 
deceased; and 

A bill (S. 1118) for the relief of the estate of Phereby R. 
Sheppard, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLAY: 

A bill (S. 1119) to authorize the appointment of Frank de 1. 
Carrington as major of infantry in the United States Army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 1120) to authorize the building of a dam across 
the Savannah River at or near the mouth of Stevens Creek, 
between the counties of Edgefield, S. C., and Columbia, Ga.; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 1121) for the relief of the estate of Elijah Lump- 
kin, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1122) for the relief of James I. Fountain; 

A bill (S. 1123) for the relief of Mrs. Laura Barrett; 

A bill (S. 1124) for the relief of the estate of Clark Townsend, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1125) for the relief of Theodore L. Mitchell; 

A bill (S. 1126) for the relief of B. C. Thompson, of Lyons, 
Toombs County, Ga., for removing obstructions from the Oconee 
River, making it navigable; 

A bill (S. 1127) for the relief of the estate of John Lynch, 
deceased; and 

A bill (S. 1128) for the relief of Mrs. V. E. Sykes; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HEYBURN: 

A bill (S. 1129) for the relief of Frank B. Orosthwalte; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1180) for preventing the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of adulterated or mislabeled paint, turpentine, 
or linseed oil; to the Committee on Manufactures. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 1181) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
K. Carson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 1132) granting an increase of pension to S. B. 
Lighteap; 

A bill (S. 1133) granting an increase of pension to John S. 


Der; 

A bill (8. 1134) granting an increase of pension to William 
G. Brooks 

A bill (8. 1185) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
V. Coddington ; 

A bill (S. 1136) granting a pension to Emily C. Thompson; 

A bill (S. 1137) granting a pension to Emily Norman; 

A bill (S. 1138) granting a pension to Betsey L. Emmerson; 

A bill (S. 1139) granting a pension to Rhoda C. Freeman; 

A bill (S. 1140) granting a pension to Maria C. Haney; 

A bill (S. 1141) granting an increase of pension to William 
Hoover; 


ae ined (S. 1142) granting an increase of pension to George F, 
A bill (S. 1143) granting a pension to Josephine K. Woodson; 
A bill (S. 1144) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Cortner; 
3 a bill (S. 1145) granting an increase of pension to Elisha W, 
ock; 

A bill (S. 1146) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
McDonald; 

A bill (8. 1147) granting an inerease of pension to Lottie 
Baughman ; 

A Spill (8. 1148) granting an increase of pension to Amos B. 
Ferguson; 

A bill (S. 1149) granting a pension to C. E. Jones; 

A bill (S. 1150) granting a pension to Martha A. Plemmer; 

A bill (S. 1151) granting a pension to Caroline O. Peck; 

A bill (S. 1152) granting an increase of pension to Wesley 
Blackman ; 

A bill (S. 1153) granting a pension to Lillia M. Bell; 

A bill (S. 1154) granting an increase of pension to Martin 
Feeney; 

A bill (S. 1155) granting an increase of pension to James M. 
Hallett; 

A bill (S. 1156) granting an increase of pension to Nathan 
Warren; 

A bill (S. 1157) granting a pension to Catherine A. S. Davis; 

A bill (S. 1158) granting an increase of pension to W. H. 
Runkle; 

A bill (S. 1159) granting a pension to Minnie D. Dobbins; 

A bill (S. 1160) granting an increase of pension to Jacob F. 
Deueller ; 

A bill (S. 1161) granting an increase of pension to Lucien H. 
Mears; 
A bill (S. 1162) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
MeMains; 

A bill (S. 1163) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
Newberry ; 

A bill (S. 1164) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Houghtlin ; 

A car (8. 1165) granting an increase of pension to Anthony J. 
Sansoni 

A bill (S. 1166) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Stagg; 
2 bill (S. 1167) granting an increase of pension to Robert 

Assey ; 

A bill (S. 1168) granting an increase of pension to Ashbell 
G. F. Janes; 

A bill (S. 1169) granting an increase of pension to David 


Detty ; 

A bill (S. 1170) granting a pension to Sarah McCracken ; 

A bill (S. 1171) granting an increase of pension to Emery 
Hughes; 

A bill (S. 1172) granting an increase of pension to John L. 
Russell ; 
eo A pill (S. 1178) granting an increase of pension to William 

uck 

A bin (S. 1174) granting a pension to Louisa Thavis; 

A bill (S. 1175) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
Snyder; 

A bill (S. 1176) granting an increase of pension to Noah W. 


Wynn; 
A bill (S. 1177) granting an increase of pension to Josephus 
tt; 
A: bill (S. 1178) granting an increase of pension to Thomas B. 
k; 


Roar 

A bill (S. 1179) granting a pension to Mercy E. Baker; 

A bill (S. 1180) granting a pension to Betty Elenora ; 

A bill (S. 1181) granting an increase of pension to John D. C. 
Harriman ; 

A bill (S. 1182) granting a pension to Grace Wilkinson; 

A bill (S. 1183) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
Carpenter ; 
A bill (S. 1184) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Turner; 

A bill (S. 1185) granting an increase of pension to William 
S. Canatsey ; 

A bill (S. 1186) granting an increase of pension to John 
Scott; 

A bill (S. 1187) granting an increase of pension to H. H. 
Frampton ; 

A bill (S. 1188) granting an increase of pension to William 
O. Black; 

R bill (S. 1189) granting a pension to Mary A, Watkins; 

A bill (S. 1190) granting an increase of pension to William 

L. Allison; 


A bill (S. 1191) granting an increase of pension to James M, 


STATISTICS RELATING TO SUGAR, 


Nicholas; 

nien, (S. 1192) granting an increase of pension to J. W. 2 750 was considered by unanimous consent and pein ale 

„ 1193) granting an increase of pension to Wyatt C. qukegolved, That the Secretary ae Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
A bill (8. 1194) granting an increase of pension to Louisa a AED — Pageant — 5 . by AE e people of the United 

BE an 8 1 = to Charles B. | . (2) The amount of sugar coming into the United States for-the 

ee E ore ee oo CCC 
A bill (S. 1196) granting a pension to Eunice Inman; the amount of sugar, in tons, by each 


country. ` 
(3) The amount of sngar, in tons, produced by Cuba, Porto Rico, 


A bill (S. 1197) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan Hawaii, and the Philippine ds for the fiscal year ending June 30. 


R. Blair; n ; also, — 755 amoun — ra ae yee 1 or 
and consum the peo of the tes e same per 
A bill (S. 1198) granting an increase of pension to Robert of time; also, p an of cane sugar produced and consumed for 
Hilliard; the same period of time. 


A bill (S. 1199) granting a pension to Frances L. Haha; 
A bill (S. 1200) granting an increase of pension to James W. 


He is also directed to Inform the Senate what progress has been 
pany tac the United States in the production of beet sugar for the last 


Wileoxson ; 5 to Wi {9 ae is alo ace to antenn the — — average 1 
1201) granting crease pensi Niam | va anula refined su; London and New York and Ham- 

8 aon (8. ) an in a — — the same poon ot tines also, the amount of revenue pro- 
m $ duced annually by the importation of sugar and cost hundred pounds 


A bill (S. 1202) granting an increase of pension to Elijah F. 
Smith (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1203) granting an increase of pension to Levi J. 
Smith (with accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 1204) granting an increase of pension to Russell C. 
Harris; , 

A bill (S. 1205) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Burk (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1206) 3 an 5 of pension to George W. 
Wylder (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 1207) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Pennybaker (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 1208) granting an increase of pension to Isabella B. 
Hinton (with accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 1209) granting an ae at of pension to Henry W. 
Crow (with accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 1210) granting an increase of pension to Daniel B. 
Elkins (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1211) granting an increase of pension to Edward C. 
Smith; and 

A bill (S. 1212) granting an increase of pension to Hubbard 
D. Carr; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. R. 11) providing for additional lands 
for Wyoming under the provisions of the Carey Act; to the 
Committee on Public Lands; 

A joint resolution (S. J. R. 12) adjusting the status of certain 
officers of the army as to their period of service required by the 
act of Congress approved June 30, 1882, to entitle an army 
officer to retirement on his own application; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. R. 13) providing for the issue of 
certain campaign badges; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A joint resolution (S. J. R. 14) for the relief of the firm of 
Fearon, Daniel & Co., of New York and Shanghai; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. WARREN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
17), which was referred to the Committee to Andit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Senate resolution 17. 


for 5 su by the sugar refineries of the United States. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from Monday, which the Secretary will 
read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution No. 12, submitted by 
Mr. Hate on Monday last, as modified, as follows: 

Senate resolution 12. 

Resolved, That until otherwise ordered no legislative business, ex- 
cept the consideration of the census bill and the routine morning 
business, shall be transacted at the sessions of the Senate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I desire that an exception 
shall be made in favor of the report of the Joint Committee on 
the Revision of the Laws of the United States. ‘That committee 
can very properly take advantage of what is rather a lack of 
business on the part of this body to prepare and present for 
consideration the judiciary title, which is nearly ready now for 
aes tation, and which within a few days will doubtless be 
ready. 

If the joint committee of the two Houses is ready to report, 
I do not think that report should be delayed because of the 
consideration of what is known as the “ tariff bill.“ I think that 
the revision of the laws of the United States, and especially of 
that title, is of more importance to the country than the revision. 
of the tariff Jaws of the country, and I say that after having 
given the question very considerable thought and attention. 

We have undertaken to revise the tariff laws of the country 
pursuant to what may be, perhaps, called “a demand of the 
people,” at least of some of the people. It was supposed, prior 
to the last national campaign, that certain schedules of the 
tariff could be revised to the advantage and benefit of the busi- 
ness interests of the country. At first the objection was di- 
rected to a very limited number of the schedules that com- 
prise the tariff, but in the overzeal of the national conventions 
of the two great parties a very broad and sweeping declaration 
was made, and Congress seems to be trying to live up to that 
more or less responsible or irresponsible declaration. 

I have no hesitation at all in urging upon Congress that other 
matters of equal or greater importance shall be considered at 
this extraordinary session of the Congress, perhaps, because 
I do not share in the belief that seems to be abroad that the re- 
vision of the tariff is of such paramount importance that the 
world shall stand still while the committees are considering 
it preparatory to its presentation upon the floor. They started 
out with the idea of revising three or four schedules. In look- 
ing over the work so far as it has progressed, it seems to me 
that they have, like the small boy in the orchard, bitten nearly 
all the apples under the tree and on it. So it does not appeal 
to me as of such overwhelming importance that 80 per cent of 
this body should stand still here in idleness while the remain- 
ing portion of it is considering this question in committee. 

I was somewhat impressed by the suggestions that were made 
at the last session of this body by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ELKINS]. We do not know what is being done; the 
country does not know what is being done; but I am one of 
those possessed of confidence in the ability and the wisdom of 
the committee considering this question. I have confidence that 
when that bill comes into this body it will perhaps reflect more 
nearly the responsible sentiment of the country prior to the last 
national campaign than the sentiment, then I think I might be 

justified in saying there was some stampede, which resulted in a 


fund of the 
CONVEYANCE FOR USE OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Mr. SCOTT submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 18), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Senate resolution 18. 


Whereas the heads of the various governmental departments, and in 
entet cones theit noeatante, 4 the city of Washington. and Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia have at their carriages 
p: te ee and social use, paid for out of the funds 
of the Un H 
Whereas the Vice-President of the United States, filling an office of 
more dignity and honor than any above mentioned, is not se provided; 
Resolved, That a sufficient sum be set aside from the contingent fund 
of the Senate to purchase for the Vice-President of the United States 
a carriage or automobile for his business 
wide for the maintenance the 
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wholesale declaration that seems now to be in possession of 
both Houses of Congress, that we must revise everything for the 
purpose of making a showing. I have no sympathy whatever 
with that condition of affairs. It is resulting in a disturbance 
of the business conditions of the country to some extent, but 
that is no justification for either hasty or unwise action on the 
part of Congress. 

The revision of the laws of the United States is as important 
a question as Congress has been, or will be, called upon to con- 
sider at this or any other session. Your committee has been 
industriously engaged in preparing that work for the considera- 
tion of Congress. A vast amount of work has been completed. 
One of the titles has been enacted into law. The committee is 
ready and willing to perform the work, but I can see nothing to 
be gained by the performance of the work by the committee if it 
is not to be considered by Congress. 

I therefore ask that an exception be made in favor of that 
very important work, in order that the committee may be justi- 
fied in pursuing its work and reporting it to this body, that it 
may be upon the calendar for action at any time when the con- 
dition of public business may enable us to take it up for consid- 
eration. 

I can see no good reason in the fact that as one of the great 
committees of this body is engaged upon their work why the 
rest of us should stand waiting at the door for an opportunity 
to perform the public service which is as much a part of our 
duty and as high a duty as that which rests upon the great 
committee now considering the tariff question. 

I therefore ask that an exception be made in favor of the 
Joint Committee on the Revision of the Laws of the United 
States. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the resolution before the Senate 
limiting the business of this session mainly to the consideration 
of the tariff bill is in the line of the suggestion of the President 
in the message which he sent to Congress. Under that general 
programme the tariff business and the census bill, which should 
go into operation at once and has passed the House, would 
practically be the only subjects considered by the Senate. 

There are several committees of the Senate that have been 
faithfully at work on bills referred to them, and there has been 
a desire expressed that the business of such committees shall be 
taken up and considered by the Senate, The Senator from 
Idaho is one of the Senators, and he represents an important 
and laborious committee. It is his desire that an exception be 
made and that his committee shall report a most important bill 
and the Senate proceed to its consideration while the tariff in- 
vestigation is going on. As I have said, there are other com- 
mittees and there are other joint committees that desire it. 

It is not, Mr. President, for me in this situation to pick and 
choose and to say that I will agree that certain committees 
shall come in and other committees shall be kept out. If the 
Senate feels, as the Senator from Idaho does feel, as he has 
forcibly expressed it, that the business of his committee is more 
important than tariff revision, and if other committees feel 
that way, then it is easy for the Senator to move that to the 
exceptions contained in the resolution which is before the Senate 
and which I have drawn there shall be added the consideration 
of his bill; and other Senators may move that their bills shall 
be considered; and then it will be for the Senate to settle it. 

I think the Senator should not object and I do not understand 
that he does object to this last suggestion. I do not think he 
should appeal to me to make an exception of one committee and 
reject another committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Maine permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As I understand the resolution, it is simply 
a resolution expressive of the sense of the Senate. If the Senate 
at a subsequent day should decide that it was necessary or im- 
portant to proceed to the consideration of any business, the Sen- 
ate itself by a majority vote would set this order aside. 

Mr. HALE. The language of the resolution is “ until other- 
wise ordered,” so that at any time the Senate can order other- 
wise and change the effect and scope of the resolution. 

Mr. BACON. I think both the Senator from Maine and the 
Senator from Rhode Island are correct in the construction of 
the language, but I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from Maine to the fact that if that is the purpose of the resolu- 
tion it defeats one of the purposes which he indicated to the 
Senate on Monday which moved him to offer the resolution, 
that Senators have large engagements elsewhere and that the 
purpose in framing the resolution was in some degree with ref- 
erence to relieving Senators from the necessity of attendance. 
If it be true that under the resolution at any time any Senator 


can move to take up any legislative business and proceed with it.“ 


of course the necessity for the attendance of Senators at all 
times will be equally as urgent and as imperative as if the reso- 
lution were not adopted. 

Mr. HALE. In that case, if any Senator should seek to 
modify and extend the scope of the resolution, he would have 
to give notice and it would go over for a day. The Senate 
could then decide whether or not to modify it. But in the 
present condition it was felt that it was wise to bring this 
matter before the Senate and let the Senate settle for itself 
whether it will go into general business. The resolution simply 
gives that expression to the feeling of the Senate, and it would 
not, I should say 

Mr. BACON. As I understand the Senator, then, his construc- 
tion of the language is that it would be necessary to have a 
motion made to modify the order, and the motion would have to 
go over. The Senator, then, does not wish it to be understood 
that any Senator can move to take up any particular piece of 
legislation? 

Mr. HALE. He can move to modify this order, to otherwise 
order. 

Mr. BACON. It would be necessary to modify the order. If 
that is the construction, of course I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. HALE. It would practically make a new order. 

Mr. BACON. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr, HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. CULBERSON. If the purpose of the resolution is to 
postpone the consideration of any other business except the 
census bill until the tariff bill comes from the House, why not 
say so in the resolution itself and not leave the matter open to 
a motion from time to time, which may be considered the same 
day it is offered unless somebody objects? If the resolution is 
to be adopted, and thé proposition is to adopt it, because it is 
not desired to consider anything except the census bill until the 
tariff bill comes from the House, why not amend the resolution 
so as to read: 

Resolved, That until the tariff bill is received from the House no 
legislative business, except the consideration of the census bill and the 
8 morning business, shall be transacted at the sessions of the 

n . 

I do not say that thus modified I would support it, because 
there is an important resolution pending on the desk of Senators 
this morning which would be excluded from consideration if 
the resolution were adopted, modified as I have suggested. 

Mr. BACON. With the permission of the Senator from 
Texas, I desire to say that I do not understand that legislative 
business includes a concurrent resolution or a Senate resolu- 
tion. “ Legislative business” means business in the enactment 
of laws. Neither a concurrent resolution nor a Senate resolu- 
tion is the enactment of a law, and it is not, strictly speaking, 
legislative business. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think that this exclusion would cut out 
a Senate resolution in relation to the order of business. 

Mr. BACON. Or a concurrent resolution—— 

Mr. HALE. Or a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. BACON (continuing). Which related simply to the ac- 
tion of the two Houses. 

Mr. HALE. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. BACON. That is all right. 

Mr. CULBERSON. With that understanding, Mr. President, 
I withdraw what I said about the resolution of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], although I believe that within the 
meaning of the rule a resolution adopted by the Senate, either 
a Senate resolution or a concurrent resolution, is legislation. 

Mr. HALE. A resolution relating to the order of business is 
not legislation. 

Mr. BACON. I think the Senator is too narrow in his defini- 
tion. If any concurrent resolution or any Senate resolution is 
outside of the class known as legislative business“ 

Mr. HALE. I am certainly willing to modify the resolution 
to that extent. 

Mr. BACON. I do not ask the Senator to modify it in that 
respect, but I do say that a proper construction of it ought to be 
understood; it ought to be understood that legislative business 
means business in the enactment of a law and does not refer 
to a concurrent resolution or to a Senate resolution, which is not 
the enactment of a law. 

Mr. HALE. Of course, Mr. President, you can say that no 
business other than executive business shall be transacted; but 
that would cut off certain business, not legislative, but arrang- 
ing and providing for the order of business, that I do not think 
ought to be cut off. I could have made the resolution a great 
deal more drastic and made no exceptions. I tried to frame it so 
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that it would be adapted to the real uses without going into 
legislative proceedings. I have no pride of opinion about the 
language of the resolution. As I said before, it is not for me ‘to 
say what it shall be. Any Senator can move to amend the 
resolution. 4 

Mr. BACON. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine if 
he does not recognize that legislation means the enactment of 
law, but does not refer to any action short of the enactment of 
law? 

Mr. HALE. I am willing that the interpretation of that 
should be left to the future, to the good sense and judgment and 
legal knowledge of Senators. I think questions might arise as 
to what should be considered as legislative business. I have a 
very clear idea in my mind about that, but I can not define it 
so that it will cover everything that the Senator from Georgia 
or any other Senator may have in mind. I think it is safe to 
leave it in that way. 

Mr. BACON. It is not necessary to define what is in anyone’s 
mind. It is simply necessary to recognize that which is a plain 
construction of language, known to be such by all authorities, 
whether court or literary, and that is, that legislation means 
the enactment of law, and that a concurrent resolution does not 
enact law and can not enact law; nor can a Senate resolution 
enact law. : 

Mr. HALE. I think that some concurrent resolutions are 
legislative in their operation. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator kindly give an instance? 

Mr. HALE. No; I can not just now. 

Mr. BACON. I think the Senator will find it pretty hard to 
suggest one. 

Mr. HALE. No; I think there are plenty of them. 

Mr. BACON. If such were the case, a concurrent resolution 
would necessarily require the signature of the President. It is 
because of the fact that it is not Jaw, although the action of the 
two Houses, that does not require the approval of the President. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Maine if it is the purpose of the resolution to confine the legis- 
lative business of the Senate to the census bill and the tariff, 
why he has incorporated the words “ until otherwise ordered?” 

Mr. HALE. For the very reason that I did not want Sena- 
tors to say that we were making an iron rule to-day that we 
might, under conditions arising hereafter, not be able to change. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. Is that language necessary in order for 
the Senate to change the order at any time it may see fit to 
do so? 

Mr. HALE. No; I do not suppose it is. I suppose the Sen- 
ate at any time can do that; but it was in rather a liberalizing 
way that I put in the words “until otherwise ordered.” It is 
a phrase that is frequently used in resolutions to recognize the 
right of the body afterwards, if it chooses, to repeal the resolu- 
tion or rescind it or do whatever may be its will and pleasure 
at the time being. I am not in any way set about it. I repeat, 
I put those words in to liberalize the resolution. If the Senator 
wants to, I am willing to strike those words out. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. I shall move to strike them out. I have 
matters of legislation that I wish to present to the Senate as 
soon as I can get them before the Senate. I am willing to live 
up in good faith to the proposition embodied in the resolution 
that the legislative work of the Senate shall be confined to the 
two subjects, but it seems to-me that the language “ until other- 
wise ordered” is an invitation to some Senators at a later date 
in the session to propose legislation in which they may be in- 
terested, although other Senators may not be prepared to present 
matters of legislation to the Senate in which they are interested. 
If we are to have the policy of no legislation except the tariff 
and the census, I want it definitely decided by the Senate that 
that will be its policy. 

Mr. HALE. I will ask that the words “until otherwise or- 
dered” be stricken from the resolution. I am entirely willing 
to do that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, that makes the resolution 
much more drastic. 

Mr. HALE. I have said that already. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to say, while the Senator from 
Maine has the floor, that I think the resolution as we haye it 
printed on our desks differs somewhat from the suggestion that 
the Senator made at the time it was introduced, At that time 
I understood that it precluded the report of standing commit- 
tees. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. HALE. No, Mr. President; it does not in terms forbid 
such reports, but it forbids any action upon any report. 


Mr. HEYBURN. My question was whether, as originally 


Suggested by the Senator from Maine, it did not expressly pre- 
clude the making of reports from standing committees? 

Mr. HALE. Quite likely. If the Senator will move to strike 
out those words, let the Senate pass upon it. 

Mr. BACON. I would suggest to the Senator that he include 
in his resolution the words upon one day's notice to the Sen- 
ate,” because otherwise the purpose of the resolution might be 
defeated. Of course, business might be transacted by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. HALE. That is not necessary. Under the rule of course 
anything can go over. 

Mr. BACON. If nobody objects, it can be considered the 
day it is presented. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I suggest that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TALIAFERRO] move to strike out the words he men- 
tioned, and let the Senate pass upon the motion. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. ‘The Senator from Maine makes the mo- 
tion, Mr. President. 


es HALE. No; let the Senator from Florida make the 
motion. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. I do not want to make the motion here 
to be voted down. I understood the Senator from Maine to 
accept the suggestion. 

Mr. HALE. There was objection made to that. I do not 
wish to take the responsibility of settling this matter; it is for 
the whole Senate. If the Senator wants those words stricken 
out, let him move to strike them out, and let the Senate settle it. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. Well, Mr. President, I move to strike 
out the words—— 

Mr. HALE. “ Until otherwise ordered.” 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. The words “until otherwise ordered.” 
I wish to say in that connection that, in my judgment, the adop- 
tion of the resolution will not prevent the Senate at any time 
from rescinding it and proceeding to the consideration of other 
business if it sees fit to do so. I regard the language “until 
otherwise ordered ” as an invitation to bring in proposed legisla- 
tion here at any time during the session, while the Members of 
the Senate who are in good faith to live up to the 
spirit of the resolution and confine the business of the session to 
the census and to the tariff will not be prepared with such legis- 
lation as they may desire to present. I would propose that the 
Senate take one of two stands—that it confine itself to the legis- 


lation referred to in the resolution or open the doors to legisla- 


tion generally. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think we all understand 
that the resolution is presented in good faith, and that, if agreed 
to, aside from the census and the tariff, nothing else will be 
taken up. But I do not think that we ought to go so far as to 
say that, under no exigency, should anything be considered, 
even though it would be absolutely proper to do so. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. If we strike out the 
words “until otherwise ordered,” we tie our hands and publish 
that fact, so that Senators can be sure that nothing else can 
possibly come up. I do not think that we ought to put our- 
selves in that position. I believe that the resolution as it now 
stands will sufficiently protect the purpose for which it is in- 
tended, namely, that no other legislation shall be considered 
except on the subjects I have mentioned, unless some exigency 
arises which makes it absolutely necessary that we should 
change that rule. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. Mr. President, I am entirely willing 
that the suggestion of the Senator shall be incorporated in the 
resolution, so as to provide for the case of an exigency; but 
I maintain that the Senate can not adopt a rule or an order 
of business to-day that it can not change at any other date, if 
it sees fit to do so. I regard the language of the resolution 
as an invitation to Senators, at an unexpected moment per- 
haps, to bring in here proposed legislation when other Sena- 
tors are not prepared to consider it, or prepared to present 
proposed legislation that is quite as important to them as 
proposed legislation of other Senators may be to them. So 
far as I am concerned, I want the people of my section and my 
State who are urging me to introduce legislation here to know 
that the policy of the Senate is to consider no legislation except 
the tariff and census bills. I repeat that I am willing that the 
suggestion of the Senator from North Dakota shall be incor- 
porated in the resolution, and that cases of emergency or 
exigency shall be provided for. But the present language, I say 
again, I regard as an invitation to Senators to come in here and 
undertake to set aside this order of business whenever they 
may have legislation that they especially wish to get throngh. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 
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Mr. TALIAFERRO. I yield the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan is rec- 
ognized in his own right. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to ask the Senator 
from Florida whether he believes that striking out these words 
will facilitate the early report of the Committee on Finance? 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. As to that I refer the Senator from 
Michigan to the members of the Finance Committee, who have 
the proposed tariff legislation in charge. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, striking out these 
words will practically leave the Senate in vacation, although 
Senators are here and ready to respond to any demand of a 
public character that may be made upon their time. The strik- 
ing out of these words practically puts us in vacation. While 
that may be agreeable to the constituents of the Senator from 
Florida, I do not believe it would be agreeable to the people of 
my State, especially while the House of Representatives is in 
session and ready to transact other public business if necessary. 
I certainly object to striking out those words. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from racy 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Michigan rather surprises 
me when he states that he is not at all occupied. We need 
more hours in the day and we would need more days in the 
week than we have at present for any Senator in this body to 
thoroughly familiarize himself with the tariff question in its 
various phases and even to examine documents that come to us 
in almost every day’s mail. I assume—I may be mistaken, but 
I assume—that every Senator is striving to qualify himself for 
that discussion, even though he may not happen to be a mem- 
ber of the committee having the bill in charge, and if Senators 
are attempting to prepare themselves to participate in that de- 
bate, the Senate is not in vacation and Senators are not idle. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I hope the Senator 
from Texas did not understand me to say that we were not 
fully occupied. 

Mr. BAILEY. I never knew a man to be occupied fully in 
vacation. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, the Senate may be in vaca- 
tion if the amendment of the Senator from Florida is adopted, 
and not able to respond to the demands that may be made 
upon it. I do not wish to see the Senate put in that attitude. 
It seems to me that if Senators are to be kept here, they should 
be ready to respond to any legislative demand, and that to 
foreclose our right by resolution is not wise. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, evidently I :nisunderstood the 
Senator. I understood him to say he was here in vacation, 
ready—as he ought to be ready—to respond to any demand. 
I construed that to mean that all Senators were, if I may borrow 
a parliamentary expression, “at rest,” pending the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill by the committee. That has not been 
my experience, either in this particular bill or heretofore in 
tariff legislation. 

My experience has been that the Members of the House, of 
which I then had the honor to be a Member, were thoroughly 
and completely occupied in trying to familiarize themselves 
with its details. I undertake to say that the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Sur], who is familiar with the sugar schedule, 
could inform some of the Senators who are not, how much time 
it would taken to master that schedule. I venture to say that 
a Senator, without previous experience with respect to tariff 
legislation, without previous knowledge of sugar in its various 
legislative and refining processes, who attempts to familiarize 
himself with it, would not have much vacation between this 
and the time I am told that the majority intend to report the 
bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I had no thought or 
intention of saying that Senators were in vacation. I said 
that the Senate would be in vacation, and that that would be 
the effect of the adoption of the amendment of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TALIAFERRO]. I insist upon that view, and 
I think that it is very unwise for the Senate to put itself in 
that attitude. Senators are here, and undoubtedly are working. 
The question suggested by the Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] 
can not be grasped in a day; it does require time. Senators 
are giving that time, but why should we put ourselves in the 
attitude before the country of suspending all legislative work 
when there may be important work to do? 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator again falls into the error of ex- 
pression that misled me a moment ago. He again suggests 
that the Senate would suspend all work. Of course, the Sen- 
ator makes a distinction between the Senate and Senators, and 
in that view there may be some excuse for that statement. I 
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misunderstood the Senator, and, of course, what I said under 
his explanation might not be relevant, but he falls right back 
into that same carelessness of speech, and again declares that, 
although there is work to do, we are doing no work. 

Mr. RAYN Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Hare] whether the adoption of this reso- 
lution will eliminate the resolution of the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon] that was offered on Monday, and which a 
number of Senators propose to discuss if they have an oppor- 
tunity? 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator must have just come into 
the Chamber. I had stated already in answer to an inquiry 
that the resolution of the Senator from Georgia is not elimi- 
nated from consideration. That resolution is upon the order of 
business, and is not shut out, but immediately when this reso- 
lution is disposed of will come up for discussion. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. Mr. President, I understood when the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] first offered his resolution that 
it was intimated that the resolution came somewhat in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the President of the United States. 
As I recall, the President, in his message, recommended that 
Congress should confine itself to the consideration of the tariff, 
and I thought that the resolution of the Senator from Maine wes 
introduced largely to effectuate that suggestion of the President. 
Now, it appears that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMITH] 
believes that if these words are left in the resolution—the very 
purpose to accomplish which the Senator from Maine says the 
resolution was introduced—will be defeated, because the Senator 
from Michigan suggests that if these words are eliminated the 
Senate will be in vacation, the exact condition that I thought 
the Senator from Maine desired to bring about when he intro- 
duced the resolution confining the business of the Senate to the 
tariff and to the census bill, the census bill coming in because it 
is a necessary bill to be considered in view of the veto of the 
late President—so that either the Senator from Maine will not 
accomplish his purpose if this resolution stands as it is, or the 
Senator from Michigan is altogether mistaken in the purpose 
and scope of the resolution. 

Mr. RAYNER. I should like to ask the Senator from Florida, 
Does it make a particle of difference, practically, whether these 
words are in the resolution or not? 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. Only, Mr. President, in the sense that I 
regard the words as an invitation for Senators to bring in pro- 
posed legislation. I do not think we ought to pass a resolution 
here providing that there shall be no legislation, coupled with 
an invitation for Senators to introduce and to bring into this 
Chamber proposed legislation. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I seem to have precipitated 
more of a discussion than I anticipated. 

Mr. HALE. And the Senator is sorry. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I can not agree with the Senator from 
Maine that I am sorry, for we have gathered some wisdom from 
the suggestions and gained some intimation of the minds of 
Senators in regard to the effect of the resolution. I would op- 
pose the amendment offered by the senior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. TALIAFERRO], because I think we should not entirely disarm 
ourselves, The resolution is much more acceptable, in my judg- 
ment, than it was when introduced the other day. At that time 
it provided that no standing committee should report, and the 
reason was given that we desired to have no calendar. The 
resolution this morning does not contain that prohibition and 
committees may report, because that is a part of the routine 
morning business. Of course, no steps that we may take to-day 
can prevent any Senator from moving to take up anything that 
is on the calendar, so the change made in the resolution since it 
was introduced answers most of my objections, and I am willing 
to waive the rest. I have made no proposition to amend the 
resolution. 

Mr. HALE and others. Question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TALIAFERRO]. 

The Secretary. In the first line of the resolution, after the 
word That,“ it is proposed to strike out the words “ until 
otherwise ordered;” so that, if amended, the resolution will 
read: 

Resolved, That no legislative business except the consideration of 
the census bill and routine morning business shall be transacted at the 
sessions of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the resolution. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from Monday last, which will be read. 
< The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr, Bacon 
on Monday, March 29, 1909, as follows: si 


Senate resolution 14. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate all hearings by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, or by the majority of said com- 
mittee, for the purpose of examining witnesses or of hearing the 
statements or information from them to aid in the framing of the 
tariff bill or amendments thereto should be open to all the members 
of the Finance Committee, in order that any member of said Finance 
Committee may have the opportunity to question or cross-examine said 
witnesses or parties. 

Mr. BACON and Mr. ALDRICH addressed the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon], the introducer of the resolution, is recognized, 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, for reasons which possibly may 
suggest themselves without my mentioning them, I am not in a 
condition to discuss this resolution at length this morning, but 
there are other Senators who desire to be heard, and I hope 
they may now have the opportunity to do so. I understand the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner] and some others desire 
to address the Senate on the resolution. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Republican majority of 
Congress will be properly held responsible to the people of 
the country for the character of the tariff legislation which is 
to be enacted at this session, and they also will be responsible, 
in my judgment, to an equal if not a greater extent for any 
failure to act promptly upon this important subject. The busi- 
ness of the entire country is suffering from uncertainty as to 
what our action shall be. 

Upon the tariff question the two great parties in the country 
are divided by a line of cleavage which is definite. There are 
exceptions on both sides of this Chamber, perhaps, to this rule. 
In a government of parties the responsibility of the party in 
power for legislation can not be evaded or avoided; and there 
is no disposition, so far as I know, on the part of any repre- 
sentative of the Republican party in this Chamber to ayoid or 
evade this responsibility. 

For fifty years in this country questions affecting the tariff 
and the preparation of tariff bills have been properly left to the 
representatives of the party in power. I have recollection and 
personal knowledge with reference to the preparation and dis- 
cussion and disposition of eight different tariff bills—four Demo- 
cratic and four Republican; I might, perhaps, say five Demo- 
cratic measures, for there were two Morrison bills, so called, 
one Wood bill, one Mills bill, and one Wilson bill—Wilson- 
Gorman bill, as the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] suggests. 
We had Republican legislation in 1883, in 1888, in 1890, and in 
1897. In the preparation of each of those bills on the part of 
the committee of the House of Representatives the work was 
done by the majority members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means without the assent or approval or without conference 
with the Republican members of the committee in the case of 
Democratic measures, and without conference with the Demo- 
cratic members in the case of Republican bills. 

When the House bills reached this body a similar course was 
pursued here. The amendments to be recommended by the 
Finance Committee in each case were agreed to or prepared 
by majority members of that committee, without conference 
with the minority members. They were usually prepared by 
a subcommittee of the majority, who reported to their asso- 
ciates, then to the full committee, and afterwards to the Senate. 
It will be evident, upon the merest examination, that this course 
is absolutely necessary in a country which has a government 
by parties. A similar course is followed in every country of 
the world that has a representative government by parties. 

I could, perhaps, interest the Senate by recalling the experi- 
ence in this body as to some of these various bills. I think but 
three of the Democratic bills reached the Senate. The ex- 
perience of the Senate with one of them is fresh in the minds 
of the country. 

I refer now to the bill which is called the “ Wilson-Gorman 
bill” of 1894. It was prepared in the House of Representatives 
by the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
of which Mr. Wilson was then the chairman. It was prepared 
and I say this deliberately—after conference with the large im- 
porting interests of the country and with the people who be- 
lieved in a tariff for revenue only, and who were very anxious 
or desirous to break down the protective system, which bas been 
the great underlying principle of the Republican party from its 
inception. It was prepared in consultation with the men who 
believed with Mr. Wilson in the doctrine of a tariff for reyenue 
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only. It came to this body and was sent to the Committee on 
Finance, of which I was then a member. That committee was 
presided over by the distinguished Senator from Indiana, Mr. 
Voorhees. It had as its members some of the most brilliant 
men that have ever sat in this Chamber. On the Democratic 
side, in addition to the chairman, it had the late Senator Har- 
ris, from Tennessee; the late Senator Vest, from Missouri; the 
Jate Senator Vance, from North Carolina; and the late Senator 
Jones, from Arkansas. 

The Wilson bill was received in the Senate and was referred 
by the majority members of that committee to a subcommittee, 
consisting, as I remember, of Senator Harris, of Senator Vest, 
of Senator Vance, and of Senator Jones of Arkansas. The 
subcommittee reported to the majority of the committee a sub- 
stitute to the Wilson bill which was not satisfactory to some 
Democratic Senators. Afterwards another and a new commit- 
tee was appointed, and it finally reported to the Senate the 
bill with certain amendments, changing many of its essential 
features. At that time at no point in the consideration of the 
bill was any Republican ever asked his opinion as to what 
should be done, and there was no meeting of the majority of 
that committee at which it was suggested that any Republican 
should be present, and no Republican was eyer called into 
conference, 

I will confess that for myself I should have as soon thought 
of going to Mr. Voorhees and insisting that I should be invited 
to his house to dinner as that I should have insisted that I 
had a right to go before the members of the committee and 
hear the statements of the men whom I knew were before the 
members of that committee every day. 

Now the purpose—— 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator from Rhode Island permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is there anything private in the hearings of 
the Republican side of the committee? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. DANIEL. Are there private conversations recited in the 
testimony delivered before the members of the committee, or 
is it public testimony, to be spread before the country? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the Senator talking now about the pres- 
ent time, or about the 

Mr. DANIEL. The present time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am trying to call the attention of the 
Senate to the practices of the past. 

Mr. DANIEL. I understand. For gentlemen to go off and 
confer is a privilege which is permissible in every country in 
the world. 

Mr. ALDRICH. These gentlemen were having private con- 
versations, if you please, for the purpose of eliciting information 
as to the character of the bill they were preparing to present to 
this body, as they had a perfect right to do. It is a recognized 
right in tariff legislation, and has been for a half a century, 
and it will be, in my judgment, until the end of time. 

Mr. DANIEL. I did not have the pleasure of being here last 
Monday, when this matter was discussed, and what I want to 
know is whether or not the present meetings of Republicans, 
who are taking testimony—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator has been misinformed. 

Mr. DANIEL. I have not stated my question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very well. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is or is not the testimony being taken before 
the Republican Members sitting to hear testimony of a public 
nature? I understood it was to be published, and therefore I 
presume that if it is to be published it is of a public nature. 


Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will bear with me—— 
Mr. DANIEL. Certainly. I merely wanted information on 
that subject. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I will answer the question fully. 

Mr. DANIEL. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have stated that in the consideration of 
every tariff bill for fifty years this course has been uniformly 
followed, for reasons which I think must be obvious to every 
Member of this body. 

Now, let us see what has been done in the present case. We 
are all extremely anxious, I take it, that this question shall be 
disposed of as early as possible. As soon as there was reported 
in the House the bill now known as the “ Payne bill,” I called 
the attention of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], who 
is the senior member of the minority of the Finance Committee, 
to the fact that I thought the Republican members of the com- 
mittee should take up and consider possible amendments to the 
existing law or to the bill which was reported in the House of 
Representatives, 
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As soon as the Committee on Finance was appointed, I think 
within an hour of that time, I called a meeting of the full com- 
mittee. I then stated to the committee that it was the purpose 
of the Republican members, acting as Members of the Senate 
and also as individual members of the committee, to secure all 
the information which they could with reference to the changes 
which might be suggested or the character of the changes which 
they thought were important to be made to the bill. I stated 
that we had asked the Secretary of the Treasury to detail to 
assist us—stating at the same time that the minority members 
were entitled to the same privileges—certain members of the 
Board of General Appraisers at New York. These members 
of the Board of General Appraisers are now here—the chairman 
of the board, Mr. De Vries; General Sharretts, and Mr. Fischer. 
Two of those men are Democrats, well known to most of the 
Members of this body. 

We also asked the Secretary of the Treasury to have detailed 
for consultation with the members of the committee such of 
the customs officers at New York—the examiners there, who 
have had more to do with the actual administration of the 
office than any other men in the United States—as we might 
desire. 

I stated further to the full committee that we would receive, 
and gladly receive, arguments and briefs and statements, writ- 
ten and oral, from anyone who felt that a change ought to be 
made in the schedules or who felt aggrieved at any of the 
provisions of the present law or of the House bill. 

I stated to them further that it was our purpose to have all 
correspondence, briefs, and arguments classified according to 
paragraphs, and that the entire mass of statements and argu- 
ments, including my own personal correspondence, would always 
be at their disposition and open to their examination. 

I stated further that any important statements made to us 
by the experts whom we should examine for our own informa- 
tion would be taken down and submitted, if they so desired, to 
the minority members of the committee for their information. 

In this particular case every Republican member of the com- 
mittee has been considering the question of proper amendments 
to be made to the law. Heretofore, in every case, I think, with- 
out exception, certainly within my recollection, a subcommittee 
of the majority members has been appointed. The act of 1897 
was referred to a subcommittee, consisting of the late Senator 
Allison, the late Senator Platt, of Connecticut, and the late 
Senator Wolcott and myself. Not only did that committee 
proceed to consider this matter without reference to the minor- 
ity members of the committee, but they considered it without 
reference to their associates in the majority of the committee, 
and their recommendations were not known to their associates 
until they were completed and ready to be submitted to the 
Senate. 

But in this case I thought it was desirable in the interest of 
fairness—fairness to our Republican associates in the Senate. 
fairness to the minority of the committee—that we should 
together consider these questions so far, and that the record 
should be open to the minority members of the committee as well 
as to the majority. That course has never before been followed, 
I feel sure. 

Now, as I have said, we notified the minority of the committee 
fully as to our purpose. Later on, within a few days, a member 
of the minority came to me and said, “ We should like to have 
some experts of our own; we should like to have some assigned 
to us.“ I said, “Certainly; you are entitled under the usual 
practice of the Senate and of committees, as you are entitled by 
the order of the Senate, to have such experts as you please, and 
if you will only make the suggestion as to whom you want as 
experts, or whom you wish to employ, I shall be only too glad, so 
far as I am concerned as chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
to extend you that privilege.” 

What has happened? The minority members of the committee 
have been examining people whom they selected themselves ex- 
perts; experts of the Treasury Department and experts with 
knowledge of particular provisions in the law—examining them 
as the basis of information for the report which they propose 
3 on to submit to the full committee and afterwards to the 

nate. 

Now, suggestions were made based upon misinformation, 
perhaps—that we were giving hearings, which were in the na- 
ture, or should have been in the nature, of public hearings, to a 
large number of people. My colleague on the committee on 
Monday spoke of 20 or 30 people who were in the committee 
room on that day. I intend to be perfectly frank with the Sen- 


ate and to state exactly why they were there. We had been 
considering the metal schedule, which every man in the Senate 


who is at all familiar with tariff matters knows is a very com- 


plicated one. The relation between rates, commencing with iron 
ore and pig iron and running through all the various manufac- 
tures of iron and steel, is an extremely complex affair. 

I venture to say that unless a Senator is familiar with the 
rates in the metal schedule he could not, whatever might be 
the extent of his intelligence, make himself familiar with them 
ina month. It is the most difficult, or one of the most difficult, 
schedules in the whole bill. 


I suggested to my Republican associates that in the considera- 


tion of that schedule by ourselves it was extremely important 
for us to have present experts who were qualified as to the 
relative rates in the entire schedule; that we would thus save 
a great deal of our time and get information which we probably. 
could not get in any other way. So we had present the three 
members of the Board of General Appraisers, to whom I have 
alluded ; we had present the examiners of the metal imports in 
the New York Custom-House, I think five or six in number. 

In addition to that, an invitation was extended by members of 
the committee to some of the steel producers to send to us their 
best experts, with knowledge of the cost of the production here 
and abroad of the various articles named in the schedule and 
of their relation one to the other. We invited them to make 
suggestions as to what reductions could be made, what changes 
could be effected in order to make the rates in the schedule 
symmetrical, taking into consideration the possibility of free 
iron ore. That is the entire truth about that hearing. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to read in this 
connection exactly what the Senator from Maine said? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not important, because I am stating 
what the facts were, and I have no doubt it is what the Sena- 
tor from Maine would have said if he had gone into a full 
statement of the matter. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from Maine distinctly said there 
were 30 or 40 disaffected or dissatisfied Pennsylvanians before 
the committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Maine—— 

Mr. HALE. Yes; I remember. 

Mr. BACON. I read the words from the RECORD. 

Mr. HALE. I had just come from the committee, and I 
wanted to get back to work and I put the matter pretty strongly. 
I suppose at some one time, with all the experts that the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island has explained were there, there were in 
the room twenty-odd people. They were not all disaffected 
Pennsylvanians, but the experts whom the committee summoned 
were not all satisfied and were not all agreed. One took one 
side of the schedule and another took another, and I was justi- 
fied in saying there were disaffected Pennsylvanians. But I 
put it altogether too strongly in saying they were all. I think, 
perhaps, there were six or eight 

Mr. BACON. Disaffected and dissatisfied Pennsylvanians, 
the Senator said. 

Mr. HALE. Some of them were dissatisfied. Some of them 
thought we ought to go further than we intended to go. 

Mr. BACON. I think, in justice to the Senator, I ought to 
read the sentence and not quote it fragmentarily. 

Mr. HALE. I put it too strongly. 

Mr. BACON. The sentence the Senator uttered is as follows: 

My own excuse for not having the resolution in better form is that 
I am so occupied with the Committee on Finance, having just left the 
committee room, where there are some — 2 or forty ffected or 
dissatisfied Pennsylvanians, that I have not had time to consider the 
form of anything that I write. I am not able to write decent letters. 

Mr. HALE. The last part is probably exaggerated. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think it only fair to state that almost 
everybody there was by special invitation of the chairman of 
the committee or some member of the committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Everybody. 

Mr. HALE. Everybody. 

Mr. PENROSE. There was no one there to make a state- 
ment unless called on. I think it was generally conceded that 
the iron and steel people impressed the committee as being 
more liberal in a tariff revision downward than almost any other 
class of people interested in the tariff bill. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ÀLDRICH. Certainly. 
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In connection with the explanation of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, I ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island if the witnesses, the 30 or 40 to whom reference has been 
made, were subpænaed by the authority of the Senate and their 
expenses paid by the Government of the United States? 


Mr. CULBERSON. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I hardly think the Senator from Texas can 
ask that question seriously. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In view of what I said, I hardly think he 
can ask it seriously. 

Mr. CULBERSON, 
tor said. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Probably not. . 

Mr. CULBERSON. I should like to know now, for it may 
turn on that point, whether they were summoned here by the 
authority of the Senate, and whether their expenses and mile- 
age and their per diem, or whatever it was, were paid by the 
Government of the United States. I should like to know myself, 
and I speak only for myself in this particular. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly not. The committee was not act- 
ing officially in this matter. Certain members of the committee 
asked these gentlemen to come to us as experts. They were 
not summoned by subpena. Their expenses are not to be paid 
by the Government. They were in no sense official witnesses, 
They were, in fact, in no sense witnesses. They came simply to 
furnish the members of the committee who were there informa- 
tion upon which they could report to the Senate a properly 
classified and regulated schedule in regard to iron and steel. 
That is the whole story. They were there for no other purpose. 


Probably I did not catch what the Sena- 


Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island a question. Were these hearings all taken down in 
shorthand? 


Mr. ALDRICH. There were no hearings. The Senator 

Mr. STONE. I refer to the statements that were made by 
gentlemen who came before you. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The gentlemen came before the members of 
the committee to furnish information. If we thought the infor- 
mation valuable, it was taken down, and will be written out, 
and will be submitted, if the minority of the committee desire 
them. 

Mr. STONE. I so understood the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. Now, I desire to ask the Senator, if they are 
valuable to the members of the committee in studying and 
trying to understand the different schedules in the framing of 
this bill, why ought they not to be printed and let all Senators 
have the benefit of them in their investigations? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should say that if the minority of the 
committee think any of the questions and answers are of suffi- 
cient value to themselves and other Members of the Senate, 
there will be no hesitancy on the part of the majority of the 
committee in consenting to their publication. 

Mr. STONE. It seems perfectly obvious to me that if they 
are of value to the majority members of the committee, they 
would be of equal value to Senators generally. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to suggest that among Senators 
who do not agree entirely with the Senator from Rhode Island 
as to the character of the bill which should be enacted, there 
might be a very wide difference of opinion as to what was 
valuable and what was not valuable. That is exactly the 
point. The Democratic Senators are not permitted to be there 
to bring out from those people who are here for the purpose 
of giving information things which they consider to be valuable. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Democratic Senators are not there, and 
there is no propriety in their being there. 

Mr. BACON. That is the question. 

Mr, ALDRICH. The minority of the committee are holding 
meetings of their own. We do not ask who comes before them, 
We do not ask to go before them and cross-examine their wit- 
nesses. I am seeing personally probably 100 men a day, so 
far as I have time, my time being taken up with this matter 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. Does the Senator from 
Georgia think I ought to look him up every time a man comes 
to me for a conversation, in order that he may cross-examine 
the man to find out whether he thinks the information is valu- 
able? 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from Rhode Island asks me a 
question, and I presume he wants me to answer it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to have it answered in a brief 
manner. I do not want to make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Georgia that will involve a speech. 

Mr. BACON. No; I will not put in a speech. I simply de- 
sire to say this to the Senator: I could not discuss it at length, 
even if I desired to do so. I am not a member of the com- 
mittee, and I have made no complaint that I have not been 


permitted to hear the testimony. My contention is that the 
majority members of the Committee on Finance practically 
determine whether or not there shall be a hearing. They have 
determined that there shall be no hearing. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No public hearing. 

Mr. BACON. They have had a hearing by the committee and 
8 excluded the Democratic members from participation 
n it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Georgia is neither brief 
nor informed in that statement. No such condition has arisen, 
and no such condition is likely to arise. The committee an- 
nounced publicly and privately that they would not give any 
public hearings. There have been none. There have been no 
hearings of any kind technically by any members of that com- 
mittee. I have had conversations, and various other members 
of the committee haye had conversations, for the purpose of 
eliciting information that would help us in the great work which 
has been devolved upon the members of that committee. If we 
should undertake to follow the suggestions of the Senator from 
Georgia, we could not pass a tariff bill for the next three years. 
Let us see what has happened. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not just for the moment. I will yield to 
the Senator later. 

The Committee on Ways and Means of the House had public 
hearings extending for weeks. 

Mr. LODGE. Months. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Months. I accept the suggestion—months, 

Mr. CULLOM. And they have all been printed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They have taken nine volumes of testimony 
on this subject. No Member of this body can read that testi- 
mony in a month, or less than a month, and understand it. 
I venture to say there is no Member of this body sitting upon 
the other side of the Chamber who has read any of it, or more 
than a very small portion of it. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator had better be a little careful 
when he includes all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will except the Senator from Texas. But 
outside of the Senator from Texas—— 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to say I have not read all of it, and I 
have no idea of attempting it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think that is true. 

Mr. BAILEY. But when the Senator says they have not 
read any of it—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. They have probably read parts of it. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. Mr. President—— 

Mr, ALDRICH. I can not yield. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. I think the Senator should yield after 
haying made that statement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I except the Senator from Florida, if he 
desires to be excepted. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I can not at present; I will yield later 
on. As I had stated before, this testimony has been taken. 
There are more briefs and arguments and printed statements 
received by the committee every day than they can possibly 
read or any other. Member of this body can read and digest. 
I am receiving every day more statements and letters on this 
subject than I could read in twenty-four hours; and I imagine 
every other Member of the Senate is in the same position. 
What good purpose would result if the Senator from Georgia 
should undertake to cross-examine all these people? How soon 
does he think he could arrive at a conclusion as to what he 
ought to do as an individual Senator in the disposition of this 
bill? 

Gentlemen, the suggestion that all the precedents in refer- 
ence to this matter should be disregarded and that the members 
of the minority should be present for purposes of cross-exami- 
nation at every conversation held by the majority of the com- 
mittee with the people who are supposed to have, or do haye, 
information is absurd. It means, gentlemen, if you propose to 
do it, the indefinite postponement of any legislation, and you 
know that as well as I do. ` 

The minority of the committee are already investigating the 
subject as they should do, as it is their duty to do, their duty 
to their associates, their duty to the Senate, their duty to the 
country. We are in favor of giving them—I am speaking now 
for the majority of the committee—every possible facility to 
examine the information which we are securing, the information 
that is contained in the briefs and in the letters, which are open 
to their examination every day. We have an experienced and 
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capable man classifying those letters. I hope that later on we 
will have an abstract of all of those arguments, those that 
were made before the House committee as well as those that 
are presented to our committee, and that abstract, as well as 
the documents themselves, will be open to the examination 
always of the minority of the committee. 

I have not yet heard from any minority member of the com- 
mittee that he is dissatisfied with what is being done. If he is, 
he is dissatisfied without reason. There has never been, as I 
have stated, in the history of this country a consideration by 
the majority members of the committee upon the question of 
the tariff that was so liberal or so open to the members of the 
minority as the one that is now going on. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have a document here which pur- 
ports to be a compilation of Senate and House reports on dif- 
ferent tariff bills. I opened it at the report upon the tariff 
bill of 1888, the Mills tariff bill, a report made by the Senator 
from Rhode Island to the Senate, and I want to read just 
three or four lines from that report. I haye no doubt the Sen- 
ator can explain the apparent inconsistency between what I 
find in this report and the statement which he is making to-day. 
I read from page 88 of this document: 


The House bill (H. R. 9051) under consideration was received b 
cd committee July 25, and was immediately referred to the fol- 
owing subcommittee: Messrs. Allison of Io chairman; ALDRICH of 
Rhode Island, Jones of Nevada, Hiscock of New York, Beck, of Ken- 
tucky, Harris of Tennessee, and Voorhees of Indiana, who reported the 
same back September 25 to the full committee, with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, which was adopted by the full committee and 
reported to the Senate this day by Mr. Allison. 


It does not appear from that, of course, whether the minority 
members were present all the time while the substitute bill was 
being prepared. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am glad the Senator from Wisconsin 
called my attention to that incident. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. It might be subject to that interpre- 
tation, and I should like to haye the Senator from Rhode 
Island make such explanation as his recollection may enable 
him to do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The fact is this: The majority members of 
that committee prepared a substitute. The members of the 
minority were never present at any of the meetings which 
took place, either in the examination of facts or at any other 
meeting. They were never present. They were present when 
the committee considered 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I may interrupt the Senator 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will excuse me until I finish 
the sentence. (Continuing.) They were present when the 
‘administrative features of the act were considered. They were 
present and rendered very valuable assistance to us in the 
construction of the administrative features of the bill which is 
now the law of the land. 

It is the intention of our committee, when we take up the con- 
sideration of the administrative features of the House bill, 
which are quite as important, if not more important, than the 
question of rates, to have them considered by the full commit- 
tee; and I have already advised the members of the minority 
that the administrative features would be considered by the 
full committee with a view of trying to agree, if possible, to 
amendments to the present customs law which will make its 
administration more efficient. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island if there were not public hearings at that time, between 
the 25th of July and the 25th of September, at which the 
minority were present? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There were certain hearings. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not been able to find the 
volumes, but it is my recollection that there were hearings. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There were a few hearings at which the 
minority of the committee were present, but not those relating 
to the construction of a bill as to rates, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. ; 

Mr. CURTIS. As I understand the reading of the report by 
the Senator from Wisconsin, it refers to a time after the House 
bill reached the Senate and was considered by the committee 
by reference. As I understand the situation to-day, the majority 
members of the Senate committee are considering a proposition 
that has not yet reached the Senate from the House. 


Mr. ALDRICH. That is right. That of course is the differ- 
ence, If the Senator from Wisconsin will look at that report, 
and examine it further, he will find that the majority of the 
committee reported one bill. The minority of the committee 
dissented. They dissented after the majority bill was presented 
to them, and they made a most elaborate minority report, a part 
objecting to one provision of the bill and a part to another. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield further to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ALDRICH. A 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does the Senator mean by that state- 
ment to cover the framing of the bill in the House as well as 
in the Senate or to cover the proceedings which lead up to the 
framing of the bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not talking about the proceedings of 
the House. The House of Representatives, being charged by 
the Constitution with the preparation of these bills originally, 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
have always, I think, without exception, had a certain amount 
of public hearings preceding the action upon the bill. That was 
done in 1897. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Those were the hearings upon which 
the bill was based. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator's pardon. That is not 
correct. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say to the Senator—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Take the case of 1897, for instance. The 
Committee on Ways and Means, of which Mr. Dingley was chair- 
man, had a certain amount of public hearings. After those 
public hearings were concluded, and that is precisely the course 
that was followed in the bill now before the House, the Re- 
publican members of the committee met. They had meetings 
at the Hotel Cochran. I do not know whether there is anyone 
here who is at all familiar with the facts in that case. Perhaps 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] was a member. 
They met at the Hotel Cochran for months, inviting people who 
they thought had information, from every quarter of the country, 
for the purpose of enabling them to properly prepare a bill, 
which afterwards they presented to the House as the Dingley 
bill. That course has been uniformly followed so far as my rec- 
ollection goes, in the preparation of tariff bills in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to say that that course was not 
followed in preparing the McKinley bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I know something about the McKinley bill. 
I realize the fact that the Senator from Wisconsin was a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I mean to say that there were no 
secret hearings held after the public hearings and before the 
bill was reported. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I know perhaps as much as the Senator from 
Wisconsin about the preparation of the McKinley bill, although 
he was a Member of the House committee. To my personal 
knowledge—and I have no doubt that was true of a good many 
other members of the majority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I do not know of course whether it was true of the 
Senator from Wisconsin or not—Mr. McKinley spent weeks and 
months conferring with people as to the facts and the condi- 
tions which should control his action in the preparation of that 
bill. He saw people from all over the United States; he con- 
ferred with them frequently, and with everybody who had sug- 
gestions to make, just as the members of our committee are 
now doing. 

I have some knowledge of the preparation of tariff bills in 
both Houses in the last twenty-seven years. I haye been a 
looker-on, if not a participant, in all of them. 

Mr. President, we have heard two classes of people, if you 
want to dignify the conversations which we have with indi- 
viduals in this work of preparation as “ hearings.” We are lis- 
tening, if you please, to two classes of people at the present 
moment. We are listening to people whom we have asked to 
come to us as experts, with a view of furnishing us with in- 
formation and knowledge which will enable us to prepare the 
various paragraphs with an equitable relation to each other. 
We have been listening, beyond that, to any Senator, Repub- 
lican or Democrat, who comes to us, either alone or with a 
constituent, with a view of presenting to us briefly the feelings 
of his constituents or himself upon any particular subject. 

This course will be pursued to the end, and I shall be very 
glad to see any of the Democratic Senators, and I am sure all 
the majority members of the committee will be equally glad to 
see them, if they have any suggestions to make to us as to the 
facts, not as to theories, because in the brief time we have to 
discuss the bill and prepare our amendments we have not time 
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to discuss theories. I shall be ready, and my associates in that 
committee and my associates on this floor on this side of the 
Chamber will be ready, to take up the question of policy, of 
theory, and discuss it to the satisfaction of the Senator from 
Georgia or anybody else who wants to hear us explain our 
views later. We shall be ready to give the reasons for the faith 
that is in us. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if it is not true that some of the reasons for the faith the Sena- 
tor says he will be ready to defend will not be found in state- 
ments which are now being made to him and to his associates? 

Mr. ALDRICH. None whatever, except as to inexorable 
facts, and those facts will be at the Senator's disposition as well 
as ours. 

Mr. BACON. No; the facts are not at the disposition of 
Senators on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They will be at their disposition if they 
wish. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, there 
are two reasons why the Senator's statement is not accurate. 
The statement is made, in the first place, that only such parts 
of the information that is now being gathered as Senators on 
that side of the Chamber think important are being taken down. 
That is one reason. Another reason—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Who is to judge of the question as to what 
is important? 

Mr. BACON. That is exactly the point I am coming to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Georgia desire to 
constitute himself a censor, to say what shall be taken down 
and what is not important? 

Mr. BACON. Not by any means, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is he not willing to trust the Democratic 
members of the committee? 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will hear my inquiry 

Mr. ALDRICH. He is not willing to trust them? 

Mr. BACON. What is valuable is a matter of—— 

Mr. OLAY (in his seat). He says “you are not willing to 
trust the Democratic members of the committee.” 

Mr. BACON. I did not say anything of the kind, of course; 
everybody knows that I did not; but I am obliged to my col- 
league for calling my attention to it. 

When certain members of the committee get together and have 
before them parties who are interested upon the same side of 
the question, the question, of course, as to what is valuable, the 
question of value from their standpoint, and only the things 
which are valuable from their standpoint, according to their 
own statement, are the things which are put down, and which 
Senators will subsequently have the opportunity to examine. 
It is only the things which are valuable from their standpoint 
that are brought out at all. We have the exclusion of the Dem- 
ocrats from the opportunity to bring out a full statement from 
these witnesses or persons giving information, and it is im- 
portant that both sides should be represented upon what is, in 
fact, if not in technical theory, a hearing by all the committee, 
and the only hearing which they will permit, because they will 
not permit a general hearing, and then proceed themselyes to 
have a hearing. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have either been very stupid myself in 
making my statement or else the Senator from Georgia is dull 
of apprehension this morning. 

Mr. BACON. I will concede that to the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There have been no hearings. We have 
asked certain gentlemen to be present with us for the purpose 
of eliciting facts from them as to yarious things which go into 
the formation of our judgment upon the amendments to be 
submitted. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can not yield just now. The members of 
the minority of that committee are doing the same thing. I 
have made no suggestion to those Senators that we ought to 
be present to cross-examine the gentlemen they think are im- 
portant to be heard for their own purposes. I shall make no 
such suggestion. On the contrary, I say that the important 
facts that we have elicited have been taken down by a stenog- 
rapher. 

Mr. DANIEL. May I ask the Senator a question? What is 
the objection to Democrats being present and hearing a recital 
of those important facts? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Because the responsibility is upon us, and 
we desire to pass a tariff bill in this year of our Lord. 

Mr. DANIEL. You can make up your tariff bill when you 
please. You have all time for it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. 

Mr. DANIEL. What is the objection to Democrats hearing 
facts submitted to you as public servants? You do not change 


your views to suit us, or we ours to suit you. We are here to 
serve the public, and with the same responsibility, What right 
have you to take the public money of this country and use it 
for your own private conversation with invited witnesses, de- 
nying to us the same opportunity which you exact for your- 
selves? 

Mr. ALDRICH. We have the same right that you have; no 
more and no less. 

Mr. DANIEL. What right have you to exclude us from a 
public hearing, from a public proceeding of this kind? 

Mr. ALDRICH. We have no public hearings. 

Mr. DANIEL. How do you expect to publish them at public 
expense if they are not public hearings? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are not public hearings at all. 

Mr. DANIEL. How do you expect to publish them at public 
expense and then retail them to us with no opportunity to hear 
or to cross-examine, if they are not public hearings of public 
concern? Where do you get the right to publish them? 

Mr. ALDRICH. We do not insist that they shall be pub- 
lished. 

Mr. DANIEL. You stated that they were all to be published, 
and that we could read them at our convenience, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it a private snap for a tariff to be framed 
in a corner, without the opportunity of the chosen Representa- 
tives of the States and the people to hear those who testify and 
to judge of the merits and integrity of their testimony? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia, 
who I know does not want to misstate the facts 

Mr. DANIEL. I want to know the facts; that is all I want 
to know, so that I may be sure other people are not misstating 


them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I have stated them very fairly and 
very clearly. 

Mr. D. No doubt you do, but I might differ with you. 

Mr. ALDRICH. You could not differ with me as to facts. 

Mr. DANIEL. I might differ as to facts very much. Most 
of the differences in this world are on facts. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There can not be differences in this case. 

Mr. DANIEL. You are the only person who can speak of it, 
You and your associates are the only ones who know what the 
case is, 

Mr. ALDRICH. My associates know as well as I. I have 
already stated two or three times that this conversation or 
information is not a public hearing. They have never been so 
treated. 

Mr. DANIEL. May I ask the Senator who takes them down? 

Mr. ALDRICH. A stenographer connected with the Board 
of General Appraisers in New York. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is he a public stenographer? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. He is a government employee, 

Mr. DANIEL. These are only private hearings, with a public 
stenographer to take them down? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have already stated that, at the request of 
the Secretary of the Treasury or the request of the President 

Mr. DANIEL. I see. 

Mr. ALDRICH (continuing). The Secretary of the Treasury 
detailed these people to attend the meetings of the committee, just 
the same as another expert in the Treasury Department is at- 
tending the meetings of the minority of the committee. I do not 
know whether the Senator from Virginia has ever been present 
at any of these meetings. 

Mr. DANIEL. I would not for a moment have anything to 
do with any arrangement which did not belong to every other 
Senator. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. MONEY. I wish to say that the Senator from Rhode 
Island is perhaps in error as to the use that is being made of the 
expert by the minority. ee 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know what use is being made of 
him. I have no idea. I do not think it is any of my business to 
know. I have no doubt they are making good use of him. 

Mr. MONEY. I want to say to the Senate, if the Senator 
does not care to hear, that we have two experts, one loaned to 
us by the Secretary of the Treasury, and another man who is 
accustomed to this sort of business. They have not been asked 
any questions whatever by any member of the minority as to 
the value or as to the course of action upon any industry in 
the United States. They are simply there as accountants to 
arrange certain schedules so that the minority of the committee 
ean see by glancing at them, without the labor of wading 
through several thousand items in the different schedules, what 
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is the proper material to be taxed and what is not, with a view 
of ascertaining what will bear revenue and what would be pro- 
hibitive. That is all. They are simply arranging schedules, 
and they are not interrogated by anybody or volunteering any 
information to anybody. They are strictly accountants; and 
we have no stenographer as yet. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to inquire of the Senator from 
Rhode Island whether it is the intention of the Committee on 
Finance, or of the majority of that committee, to hold public 
hearings in which the information now being obtained by a sec- 
tion of that committee, without the sanction or authority of the 
Senate, will be presented to the entire committee, and through 
them to the Senate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. As Iam from New England, a Yankee, per- 
haps I can answer the Senator's question by asking him one. Has 
the Senator read the testimony of the public hearings that was 
taken by the Ways and Means Committee? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have not. I have read parts of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think that any information 
would be elicited at a public hearing in the Senate that was not 
elicited in the House? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not know. I am simply asking the 
Senator whether he intends to have any public hearings or any 
hearings whatever in which the minority members of the com- 
mittee will participate. I am simply asking for information, 
and not indulging at present in any criticism. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not the purpose, so far as I know, of 
the committee to have any public hearings. There has been no 
indication of any such intention or desire manifested by any- 
body or by the committee up to this moment. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. ‘Then I understand, Mr. President—and I 
should like the correction of the Senator from Rhode Island if 
I am mistaken—all the information that is to be obtained 
through the action of a section of the committee upon this mat- 
ter is to be the property of that section alone, and that only such 
portions of it as they deem proper shall be printed and presented 
to the minority members of the committee or to the entire com- 
mittee, and through the committee to the Members of the Sen- 
ate; that no opportunity for cross-examination is to be given to 
the minority members of the committee, and that the only in- 
formation available to the Members of the Senate is that filtered 
through a section of the committee, acting without the authority 
of the Senate, and acting only in a private capacity. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, has the Senator from Rhode 
Island finished? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am willing to yield for a question. 

Mr. RAYNER. I thought the Senator had yielded, and that 
he had finished. 

Mr, ALDRICH. I want to make a motion, before yielding the 
floor, to refer the resolution to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Maryland, I understand, 
desires to address himself to the resolution. 

Mr. DANIEL. I want to ask a few questions while the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is on the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will simply make the motion. I move, 
while I have the floor, to refer the resolution to the Committee 
on Finance. 

In answer to the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Newtanps], if I have not already explained that 
matter to the satisfaction of the Senator, I am sure I can not. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Rhode Island, in the few observations that I shall address to 
the Senate, will consider that I do it with great deference and 
respect to him and every member of the committee, because I 
know how faithful and loyal he has been to the great trust that 
has been committed to him. I take for granted the truth of 
every statement the Senator has made upon this floor, and tak- 
ing it for granted, I think it exemplifies about the worst prac- 
tice that has ever arisen before a parliamentary body. 

It does not make any difference, Mr. President, whether these 
hearings are private hearings or whether they are public hear- 
ings so far as the proposition is involyed that I am about to 
discuss. We are not arguing the proposition whether or not 
this committee has a right to formulate a bill without the con- 
currence of the minority. I admit that proposition. We are 
not discussing the proposition whether anyone has a right in 
any informal conversation he may hold with the chairman of 
the committee or with any member of the committee, to discuss 
the tariff. That is not the proposition. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. RAYNER. Certainly. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think the committee ought 
to be precluded from obtaining information as to the work which 
they have in hand? 

Mr. RAYNER. I think, Mr. President, that you have no 
right whatever, and I propose to show the Senate, if I can, to 
exclude the members of the minority from all attendance upon 
meetings at which witnesses appear before the committee to 
give you any information in reference to the measure that is 
before you. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Win the Senator allow me just a moment? 

Mr. RAYNER. I will yield to any interruption in a moment, 
but not now, at the beginning, because I want to state what is, 
I think, a very important proposition. I think it is one of the 
most important propositions of legislative practice that has been 
before the body. 

Here is the colloquy, which the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon] did not conclude, that took place between the Senator 
from Maine and the Senator from Georgia: 


Mr. Bacon. Do I understand the Senator from Maine to say that the 
Senate Finance Committee is now having sessions? 

Mr. Hate. Now. That committee has been in session early and late, 
with the exception of the Democratic Senators. Through an arrange- 
ment such as has always been made, it is a subcommittee, consisting of 
the Senators who happen to sit on this side of the aisle. 


* * * s * . e 

Mr. Bacon. I understand it is usual, when subcommittees are a 
pointen, mas both sides of the Chamber shall be represented on a su 
7 Hace. Not in a proceeding of the Senate on the tariff. 

Mr. President, I desire to enter my earnest protest, and I do 
it, I say again, with the utmost deference and respect, against 
this method of proceeding. I do this not as a partisan, but 
because I think a grievous error has been committed which 
might possibly be changed if the attention of the committee is 
emphatically directed to it. I have the highest regard for the 
chairman of the committee and for its members, and I do not 
for a moment believe that they have any improper motive in 
view, and therefore they ought not to leave the country under 
an impression that they have. It is said that they are follow- 
ing precedents. That is what the Senator from Rhode Island 
said to-day. I do not know of any such precedents, but if there 
are any they had better be once and forever set aside and re- 
jected. Let us look at this fora moment. The majority of the 
committee will formulate a bill without calling the minority 
into consultation. This policy, however, is unobjectionable 
when compared with the practice that has been adopted of giv- 
ing hearings and examining witnesses without permitting the 
minority to be present to hear what the witnesses have to say 
or affording them the slightest opportunity of cross-examination. 

I want to say that I disagree with the Senator from Rhode 
Island, however, in the statement that he has made about prece- 
dents in other legislative bodies, because I have looked up prece- 
dents. I do not believe that such a method prevails in any par- 
liamentary assemblage in any civilized country upon the globe. 
We might as well have no representative of the minority upon 
the committee at all. What purposes does the minority sub- 
serve, I ask of the Senator from Rhode Island, what functions 
does it exercise, if it can not even be accorded the privilege of 
listening to the testimony that is adduced before the committee? 
When committees are hereafter appointed, what is the use of 
putting any member of the minority on the committees at all? 

The President whose term has just expired was accustomed 
to say that the trouble with our side was that we were all 
academic. I never fully appreciated the meaning of that word. 
I now realize what he meant. An academy was formerly an 
Athenian grove belonging to a person named Academus, where 
Plato and his followers held their philosophical conferences. 
Back to our groves, Mr. President! Let the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TALIAFERRO], who is supposed to be on the com- 
mittee, retire to the groves of Florida; and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Money], who is supposed to be on the commit- 
tee, and who is also a metaphysician and a philosopher, retire 
to his plantations in Mississippi; and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], whom we all know to be a great tariff 
reformer, retire to his coal mines and in his reveries and medi- 
tations figure out how his New England brethren have im- 
poverished him by getting all his raw materials for nothing. 
This is the irony of fate that Massachusetts should take the 
Senator's manufactured products and call them raw materials. 

Thirty Pennsylvanians appeared before the committee, says 
the Senator from Maine. We have learned this morning the 
object of their mission. The Senator from Rhode Island says 
they were dissatisfied. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; not dissatisfied. 

Mr. RAYNER. Or they were giving information which would 


enable the committee to perfect the schedules of the bill. The 
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Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] says they were not 
dissatisfied, but the minority does not know whether they were 
satisfied or whether they were not satisfied. The minority is 
not entitled to know. They are too inquisitive. They have too 
much curiosity. They are not entitled to know what this un- 
selfish and patriotic band from Pennsylvania wanted on their 
mysterious mission. 

Did Pennsylvania also want some of the possessions and be- 
longings and raw material of the Senator from West Virginia? 
[Laughter.] I appeal to you, Senators, with all respect and 
deference, that when you are dividing the spoils, at least be 
fair to one another. On behalf of the Senator from West 
Virginia, I beg of you to give him back his raw materials. He 
has stood with you upon many a field of battle, and, although I 
am not gifted with any prophetic vision, I predict that when the 
hour of consummation comes the dulcet strains of the Senator 
from West Virginia will be silenced and that his protesting 
voice will not be heard within this Hall against a single sched- 
ule in the bill. 

We of the minority are in a different situation. We are in 
the camp of the vanquished, and, so far as I am concerned, I 
would rather be in the camp of the vanquished in possession of 
my birthright than in the camp of the victor in possession of the 
spoils, 

After hearing the Senator from Rhode Island this morning, 
on his statement I say that you can not accomplish the perfec- 
tion of this bill through the processes which you have adopted. 
It is a star-chamber process. You tell me that you bring wit- 
nesses into your committee room; you examine those witnesses 
for the purpose of perfecting the bill, and that you exclude the 
minority from the hearings; so that the minority has no right 
to listen to what the witnesses are saying or to cross-examine 
them upon any testimony that they may give. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land allow me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island? 

Mr. RAYNER. Yes, sir. i 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Maryland think 
that the minority members of the Finance Committee ought to 
haye hearings to elicit information; and if so, does he think 
that the Republicans ought to be present and to cross-examine 
their experts and witnesses? 

Mr. RAYNER. I do not think that the minority ought to 
hold any official meetings for the examination of witnesses. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The majority of the committee is not hold- 
ing any official meetfhgs—— 

Mr. RAYNER. Let me answer the Senator. I do not be- 
lieve in the division of committees when witnesses are before 
the committees. Now, understand me. I am referring to no 
other branch of this inquiry. When witnesses are there giving 
information upon which a tariff bill is to be framed, every 
member of that committee has a right to be present. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. RAYNER. Let me proceed a moment and see whether I 
can not satisfy the Senator of that proposition as a well- 
established precedent of parliamentary law. I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that every other process is a star-chamber process, such 
as was employed by James I and Charles I, to stem the progress 
of civil and religious liberty. It is too late in this Republic 
now to employ it to stem the progress of commercial freedom. 
I contend that you have no right by any rule of parliamentary 
procedure to take witnesses into the committee room and not 
permit the Democratic minority to question them. The com- 
mittees of this body are not grand juries. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. RAYNER. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Maryland understands 
very well that none of the meetings now being held are meetings 
of the committee. They have no official status. Does the Sena- 
tor think that I have a right personally, as a Senator of the 
United States, to talk with any man that I think has some in- 
formation upon this subject without the presence of a Demo- 
cratic Senator? 

Mr. RAYNER. If the man will talk to you; yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Can I talk to him? 

Mr. RAYNER. That is quite a different thing. The Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island is the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance. As to talking to a man informally, I have often ques- 
tioned that right. I have often questioned the right of a lobby 
approaching different members of a committee. I do not think 
a committeeman has any greater right to obtain official in- 


formation that his committee is entitled to than a judge sitting 
upon a bench has a right to talk about a case which is before 
him to counsel engaged in it. That is a question of propriety 
between the Senator from Rhode Island and the man who is ad- 
dressing him. 

I have no doubt that practice is followed, but that is not the 
question here. Let us make a very plain distinction. I know 
it to be a fact that gentlemen are coming before the majority 
members of the committee and giving them information upon 
which they propose to change the schedules of the House tariff 
bill. I say that the minority members are entitled to that 
information; and I say that they are entitled to cross-examine 
the witnesses that appear, so that they can adopt such argu- 
ments in this body as may seem proper to them when a bill is 
presented to the Senate. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to interrupt the Senator for a 
moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary 
land yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. RAYNER. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand the Senator from Maryland 
to concede that as a Senator I have a right to have a conver- 
sation which I think may elicit information without the pres- 
ence of a Democratic Senator to cross-examine the witness. 

Mr. RAYNER. The Senator has a right to have a conversa- 
tion about anything he wants to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course he has, and if I have that right, 
the eight or nine members of the committee have the same right. 

Mr. RAYNER. There is where the Senator makes a terrible 
mistake. The eight or nine members of that committee are 
not individuals; in this regard the eight or nine members of 
that committee, as I shall show if the Senator will let me 
proceed, represent the Senate of the United States in an official 
capacity, and they have no right to do what the Senate would 
not dare do if a resolution was offered in this body asking the 
Senate to exclude the minority from the official meetings of 
the Finance Committee. Now, if the Senator will allow me to 
proceed, I can make this point clear in the few moments which 
I shall devote to this discussion. 


I say the Committee on Finance is not a grand jury. They 
are organized for the purpose of hearing both sides; and if you 
will not hear both sides, let us at least hear your side.. 

The American consumer is the victim of this practice. You 
are practically depriving him of his rights without due process 
of law, because you are preventing the Democratic side, that 
represents him, from presenting his case and cross-examining 
the witnesses against him. Every witness who goes into the 
committee room, it is safe to say, is against the American con- 
sumer. Now, in his name, and in the name of his plundered 
home, I plead with you to abandon a process that ought not 
to obtain among any people that pretend to be honest or under 


any form of government that professes to be free. If there is 


a precedent—and the Senator from Rhode Island says there 
is—trample upon it, so that it can never again show its hateful 
front among the institutions of the country. No language is 
too strong upon this point. You might as well by a resolution 
provide that the minority in this Senate shall not participate 
in its discussions and debates. 

It is precisely the same thing that you are doing, because 
the committees are the Senate, and when the Senate delegates 
to its committees the powers that are assigned to them no 
majority of the committee has the right to override the para- 
mount power of the body that appointed them. Why not call 
in your minority members? They can not interfere with you. 
In all the tonnage of the tariff they can not reduce the duty 
a single farthing upon a feather if it does not meet with the 
approval of the majority. What they can do, however, is when 
the time arrives bring to the bar of public opinion the privi- 
leged witnesses who in this hour of high protection are de- 
manding still higher duties upon the products of monopoly. 
What is the minority of the committee for? To be silenced 
and suppressed? Minorities have certain rights that it lies 
not within the power of a majority to deprive them of. I 
maintain it as an unanswerable proposition that they have the 
right to be present at every official meeting of the committee 
when hearings are had and testimony is taken. How can we 
participate in a verdict unless we are confronted with the wit- 
nesses against us through our representatives upon the com- 
mittee? The accused in a criminal prosecution is entitled to 
this constitutional privilege, and it is a revolutionary propo- 
sition—and I care not how many precedents there are for it, 
because the precedents themselves are revolutionary—that 
minority members shall be deprived of an inherent right that 
they possess, a proposition which if carried to its logical con- 
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clusion in this body would eyentually result in the sacrifice of 
freedom and the overthrow of our institutions. 

Minority rights with us were born with our earliest tradi- 
tions; they are interwoven with every clause and article of the 
organic law under which we live, and are daily recognized in 
that incomparable arrangement of a great central system around 
which sovereign States with reserved minority rights revolve 
in regular and obedient rotation. If the Finance Committee 
persists in this course, it is not only depriving five sovereign 
States of their representatives upon this committee, but through 
them is withholding information to which every Member on 
this floor is entitled to have access. There is no such thing as 
a private hearing before any part of a committee of this body. 
I repudiate such an arbitrary and tyrannical doctrine. We do 
not ask the committee to give hearings, but when hearings are 
given, let the hearings be heard. The enactment of a tariff 
bill, I submit to the Senator from Rhode Island, is not a deed 
that is to be performed in darkness. It must be done in the 
meridian light of day. You may bring forth the most beneficent 
measure that was eyer passed by an American Congress, but 
if it is done in secret and seclusion it will be condemned, even 
by the constituency which you represent. I do not now pro- 
pose to enter upon any discussion of the tariff. I have for 
years studied this subject and deyoted my time to an examina- 
tion of the schedules, and when they come before us I may 
perhaps have an academic observation to make upon them. 

I am sorry and always have been that it is a party question. 
It ought to be taken out of the realm of politics, where it could 
receive impartial and unprejudiced consideration. I must con- 
fess that when the Republican party declared for a revision of 
the tariff I never expected anything from such a declaration, 
and my expectations have been fully realized. I have always 
taken an advanced position upon this subject. I am not a pro- 
tectionist in my own State and a free trader in everybody’s else 
State. If I had a hand in framing a tariff bill, my first point of 
attack would be to strike down the unlawful combinations that 
for nearly a half century have been gathering their iniquitous 
toll at the ports of entry of this Republic. 

It may be far distant, but I believe the day will come when 
the people will demand that this Government must dissolve its 
partnership with monopoly, which long since has expired by 
every constitutional limitation, and that they will no longer 
supply the profits to the firm. As it is we all realize that the 
majority will pass a measure that is in accordance with their 
views and carries out the policies of their constituents. One 
thing I predict, however, and that is this: The committee of 
the House did not give to its Democratic Members the oppor- 
tunity to examine this bill before it was reported. It is doubtful 
now whether any amendments will be allowed in the House. 

The Senate committee does not propose to give the minority 
members a proper opportunity to examine the bill before it is 
reported. Now, if besides this and on top of all this, the Senate 
committee will not even allow the minority to be present at 
the sittings to hear the testimony of the witnesses and have an 
opportunity to interrogate them, then the country will not 
accept this legislation as a final adjustment of this great ques- 
tion. They will reopen it again and again, and the business 
interests of this land will be kept in a constant state of agita- 
tion and suspense. 

It may be a temporary triumph, monopoly may gloat over 
its victory, it may persist in oppressing the people, it may 
continue for some time to gather its unhallowed profits at the 
home and fireside of the American consumer, it may riot at its 
feast, but I predict that the day will come, when the revelry 
is at its height, that in the very “banquet of its triumph the 
warning will blaze upon the wall and the diadem will fall from 
the brow of the idolators.” [Applause in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair admonishes occu- 
pants of the galleries that applause is not permitted, under the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I have been in public life 
long enough to have heard frequently prophesies of the char- 
acter which have just fallen from the lips of the Senator from 
Maryland. I have heard the protective system destroyed in 
words at every session of every Congress for thirty years, but 
there never has been a time in the history of this country 
when that policy was so fully approved by the American people 
as it is at this moment. 

The Senator from Maryland, if he had the disposition, as T 
am sure he has the ability, to construct a tariff bill along the 
lines of his own theories, could not get 10 yotes on his side 
of the Chamber for his proposition. This great American policy 
is so strong in every section of the country from one end to 
the other, from Maine to Texas, that it can not be overthrown 


by declamation. The hearts and the interests of the American 
people are wedded to the wise policy of protection. 

Years ago there were Senators of great ability sitting upon 
the other side of the Chamber who believed in the policy of free 
trade or a tariff for revenue only. I could recite names that 
are known in American history of men who believed in the 
policy of free trade or a revenue tariff. Where are they to-day? 
Who have taken their places in this body? The Senator from 
Maryland, possibly. But where is another man sitting upon 
that side of this Chamber who is willing to stand up and in its 
length and breadth defend the policy of free trade, or that of a 
tariff for revenue only, which means the same thing? 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. RAYNER. Does the Senator say a tariff for revenue is 
the same thing as free trade? It is the first time I have heard 
that suggestion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Absolutely. 

Mr. RAYNER. If you have free trade, how can you have a 
tariff for revenue? 

Mr. ALDRICH. A tariff for revenue only excludes all idea 
or possibility of protection, as Robert J. Walker demonstrated. 
A tariff made solely to secure the greatest amount of importa- 
tions destroys domestie production, and its last analysis is free 
trade. 

Mr. RAYNER. How is it possible to have free trade and 
have a tariff at the same time? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not intend to discuss this question now. 
I shall be glad to discuss it with the Senator when the bill 
reaches the Senate. What I was calling attention to was that 
the doctrine of the Democratic fathers had disappeared and 
that it has no longer any advocates here or elsewhere. It is 
true you haye some Senators in favor of reducing the duties 
at other places and on other articles than those which are 
grown or produced in their own States, but the Senators who are 
for free trade from one end to the other of the tariff bill no 
longer exist, unless I make an honorable exception in the case 
of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. RAYNER. The Senator ought not to say that. I have 
never been in favor of free trade; I have always been in favor 
of a tariff for revenue, but I have never been and never will be 
in favor of a prohibitive tariff to support the monopolies of 
this country that are plundering the American people. That 
is about as short as I can put it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose the Senator from Maryland will 
agree that in the statement which he has made here to-day he 
does not represent the sentiment of all the people of Maryland? 

Mr. RAYNER. Not the Republicans; no. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And some Democrats? 

Mr. RAYNER. There are very few of them, perhaps, whom I 
do not represent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then they must have disappeared recently, 
because it is not many years ago that I heard the voice of a 
Senator from Maryland, who then dictated the policy of his 
party upon this subject, expressing opinions quite unlike those 
expressed by the Senator from Maryland to-day. 

Mr. RAYNER. I want to say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that I differed essentially from the lamented Senator 
from Maryland of whom he speaks. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is evident from the Senator’s expres- 
sions, but I can not believe that the protectionists of Maryland 
have all disappeared even in the ranks of the Democratic party. 

The interests of the State of Maryland in the tariff are as 
great, almost, as those of any other State in the Union, and I 
think that the progressive men of Maryland, even in the Demo- 
cratic party, do not subscribe to the doctrine which the Senator 
from Maryland seeks to revive to-day. I suggest to him that 
it is too late to do this. The American people have pronounced 
upon that subject by the greatest majority ever given to a suc- 
cessful party. Their adhesion will be given to this great na- 
tional policy every time the question is submitted to them for 
consideration; and, in my judgment, the Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber are as fully convinced of that as I am. 
The time will never again come, gentlemen, when the doctrine 
of the old Democratic party in this respect will have the ap- 
proval of the American people. You might as well make up 
your minds to join in the procession which is moving on. 
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The interests of Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina, Louisi- 
ana, and some other States that I might mention, and the inter- 
ests of their people are wedded to the doctrine of protection. 
You might as well be frank enough to admit it now and here. 

I do not intend, so far as I am concerned—and in this I think 
I yoice the views of my associates on the Finance Committee— 
to let speeches such as that to which we have just listened 
deter me from being just to every interest in every Southern 
State. I am a protectionist because I believe in protection as a 
part of a great national policy, and no interest entitled to pro- 
tection in any State, whether North or South, East or West, 
shall be injured so far as my voice or yote is concerned either 
in committee or in this Chamber. I am sure that the advocates 
of this great protective policy intend to be just to every section 
of this country and to every interest in this country, and I am 
grateful in one sense to the Senator from Maryland for having 
raised the question in this form. 

Iam quite certain that he will have very few, if any, followers 
upon his side of the Chamber in his tirade against protection. 
The day has passed when the doctrines and the policy which 
might have been applicable to the needs of this country a cen- 
tury ago can be revived and applied to modern conditions. So, 
I repeat, you might as well accept the inevitable. It is com- 
ing, Senators, and why not admit it, and join with us in trying 
to legislate in a way sure to redound to the benefit of the entire 
people of the United States? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I do not intend at this time to 
be drawn from the matter at hand into a general discussion of 
the tariff question. I will, however, stop long enough to say 
that while the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] speaks 
with full authority for his side, I deny that he holds any com- 
mission to speak for this side. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not claim to do so. 

Mr. BAILBY. The Senator from Rhode Island is mistaken 
when he says that the Democratic party as at present repre- 
sented in the Senate has abandoned the ancient and traditional 
doctrine of Democracy. I believe we stand as steadfastly to-day 
in fayor of levying taxes for the purpose of revenue to support 
the Government as our fathers did, and I think the Senator 
from Rhode Island will find when that question is clearly pre- 
sented to the Senate that the Democratic party will present a 
practically united front. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has had long experience both 
in the discussion and in the framing of tariff measures, and he 
knows how often it happens that local interests appeal to a 
Senator and appeal successfully; but it is not always the local 
interests which control him. When the Senator says that it 
will be found during the consideration of the tariff bill that Sen- 
ators from Southern States or Senators representing Democratic 
constituencies are in favor of protection for the articles which 
their States produce, he does not fairly state the question. If 
we were making a tariff bill along the lines of purely revenue 
duties, I would be in favor of applying those revenue duties 
fairly and impartially to all sections and to all commodities. 
But when we are denied the power of framing a bill according 
to our principles, and are presented with a bill framed accord- 
ing to the principles of our adversaries, we demand that they 
shall do when they have the power precisely as we would have 
done if we had the power, and shall so frame their bill as to 
operate equally and fairly in all sections and upon all com- 
modities. It is not an abandonment of the principles of the 
Democratie party for a Senator to insist that the same princi- 
ples which apply to other constituencies shall likewise be applied 
to his. 

I want to bear witness in this high place that when the 
Senator from Rhode Island declares himself a protectionist in 
all States he is entitled to that eulogy. He is a protectionist, 
but I have never found him a sectionalist, and I believe he will 
apply his doctrine to all sections and to all commodities; but 
he must not reproach us with having abandoned our convictions 
because, unable to apply our principles to this bill, we insist 
that the protectionist principles to be applied shall be fairly and 
impartially applied. To say that these principles shall be ap- 
plied without discrimination does not signify that we are in 
favor of applying them. We only contend that when a principle 
is to be applied it shall be applied fairly and impartially; in 
other words, whatever the principle may be upon which you 
frame a tariff measure, it should bear equally on all sections 
and on all articles. If it be a blessing, then all sections should 
equally share it; if it be a burden, then all sections should equally 
bear it. It does not compromise our principles for us to demand 
that you shall apply your principles impartially and fairly. 

But, Mr. President, I did not rise to discuss the tariff ques- 
tion. I rose merely to say a word about the matter under con- 


sideration; and I want to be frank in this case, as I always try 
to be in every case. I want to say that if the Democrats had a 
majority on the Finance Committee we would hold conferences 
and we would not allow the Republicans to attend them. We 
would frame this tariff bill to suit ourselves. We would work 
out each detail and each schedule and bring it in and lay it 
down on the table and tell the Republican Members that they 
could look at it, but could not touch it, just as they are going to 
do with us. Still, I do not believe that the majority of the 
committee ought to hold ex parte hearings, and I therefore 
cordially agree with the resolution of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Bacon]. If there are to be hearings, and those hearings 
are to be printed, then they ought to be open; they ought not 
only to be accessible to all who seek a hearing, but they ought 
to be held under circumstances which develop the entire truth 
and which will present to the American people both stdes of the 
question. 

For my part, I would utter no complaint if those hearings 
are not to be printed, but what I complain about is this, that 
the committee, or the majority of the committee, performing 
the work of the committee, call witnesses before it, have them 
state their views of certain schedules, advance their argument 
in favor of certain rates, print them, and present them to the 
country as an argument of the whole case. ; 

I understood the Senator from Rhode Island to say, and 
he sought to excuse that course of conduct by the statement 
that every Senator would have access to those documents. 
Access to an ex parte statement is not sufficient; and in that 
respect the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner] is entirely 
correct. But I have no fear that the Republic will perish be- 
cause the party charged with the perfection of bills like this 
perfects them in their own way and in accordance with their 
own professions before the public. 

I only want to say here now, that if hearings are to be had 
and the statements of witnesses are to be printed as public 
documents, then the sessions of the committee ought to be open 
and all the members of the committee ought to be present, so as 
not only to develop the truth, but the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope that my friend the Senator from Texas 
will agree with me that there never has been any disposition in 
the Committee on Finance, on the part of the chairman or the 
majority members of the committee, not to accord the minority 
members of the committee every right to which they believed 
they were entitled. I have suggested that the resolution go to 
the Committee on Finance. I take it that the gentlemen sitting 
upon the other side of the Chamber are willing to trust their 
interests to their representatives upon that committee, I will 
call a meeting of the committee, and I have no doubt whatever 
but that we can satisfy the members of the minority that we 
are not proceeding and do not intend to proceed in violation of 
any of their rights in connection with the matter of the revi- 
sion of the tariff. I do not think there will be any difficulty; 
I am sure there will be no difficulty between the Senator from 
Virginia and myself as to the nature of the proceedings which 
are to be had before the committee, and I hope that the resolu- 
tion will go to the committee and if there are any differences 
between the majority and the minority as to these matters they 
can be settled there. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, without yolunteering to state 
what happened in committee, I wish to say upon my own re- 
sponsibility and for myself that I consented without a protest 
that the majority of the committee should hold these sessions; 
and I do not lift my voice in protest here and now against the 
sessions. The committee can take its own time to work out the 
details of the tariff legislation; to arrange the schedules of the 
bill. But what I protest against and what I feel I have a right 
to protest against is that the committee should hold hearings, 
call witnesses or permit witnesses to appear and make state- 
ments, either under oath or upon their own responsibility as 
American citizens, and have those statements printed and either 
used here in debate or scattered broadcast among the people as 
a fair statement of the case. To that procedure I most strenu- 
ously object, but except as to that I offer no objection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee—— 

Mr. BACON. The Senator will pardon me for a moment. 

out VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yie 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BACON. In connection with the objection presented by 
the Senator is the important fact that while doing that, the 
majority of the committee, which has entire control of the mat- 
ter, prohibits general hearings by the committee, and takes it 
to itself to the exclusion of the Democratic members. 
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Mr. BAILEY. I would not care about that, provided only 
that they use those hearings for their own particular informa- 
tion and do not attempt to impose them upon the public. 

If the Senator from Rhode Island chooses to call a company 
of manufacturers to his home and discuss with them the sched- 
ules of the tariff bill, I make no objection, If the Senator from 
California [Mr. Frrınr], who is a new and distinguished mem- 
ber of the committee, chooses to invite a company to his house 
to partake of the delicious fruit with which his constituents 
supply him from time to time, I make no objeetion. A Senator 
has a perfect right to obtain his information in his own way, 
But you have no right to organize there as a part of the com- 
mittee, call witnesses, permit hearings, reduce what they say 
to writing, and then print it for the use of the Ameriean people 
as a fair statement of the case, when it is only an ex parte 
statement. : 

Mr. President, it would be an obvious waste of time for the 
full committee to attempt an agreement upon a tariff bill. 
What a spectacle it would present for the Senate to send the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ArDRICH] and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon] into a committee room to agree upon 
tariff schedules. The Senator from Rhode Island would say at 
the beginning “every schedule must be framed upon the prin- 
ciple of protection ;” and the Senator from Georgia would reply 
that “every schedule must be framed upon the principle of a 
tariff for revenue only.” Thus this difference of principle in 
the very beginning of their deliberations would prevent any 
result at all. They could never agree upon a single schedule, 
because they could never agree upon the principle which should 
regulate the adjustment of all schedules. 

Upon the other hand, if the Democrats were in power the 
Senator from Georgia and I might honestly differ as to whether 
a particular duty was the best; he might think one rate would 
raise the highest revenue with the least burden on the people, 
and I might think a different rate. But after all that would be 
a mere difference over a question of fact. The Senator from 
Georgia and I, under a fair exchange of views and information, 
might finally remove that difference, or if we could not remove 
it we could compromise it. And so the Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber, at perfect agreement that the bill shall 
be framed upon protection lines, might still differ as to the ex- 
tent of the protection required for any particular industry. 
One might think a given rate too high; another might think a 
given rate too low. By conference among themselves, and by 
a full and free interchange of views, they might remove those 
differences of opinion, or they might compromise them. Men 
ean easily compromise differences of opinion as to matters of 
fact, though they can not compromise differences on questions 
of principle; and just as, if the Senator from Georgia and I 
were charged with the duty of preparing a tariff bill, I would 
want to go with him beyond the presence and vexation of these 
Republicans, and adjust its details; just so am I willing that the 
Republicans shall go beyond our vexatious presence. They can 
bring there any experts they please; they can get any informa- 
tion which they desire for their own guidance; but they must 
not print that information as a means of enlightening the coun- 
try, because it is an ex parte presentation of the case and very 
Daer more apt to mislead than to enlighten the people who 
read it. 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. FLINT. I understand that is just exactly what the com- 
mittee has done, with this exception, that the testimony may be 
printed, provided the minority desire it to be printed. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then I can see no objeetion to the resolution 
of the Senator from Georgia, which simply runs to the fact that 
if they are to have hearings they shall be open and public. 
No man ought to be permitted to state to that committee what 
he is not willing to state publicly. I heard a very amusing 
story of a conversation that oceurred in the elevator the other 
day. 

A number of these “dissatisfied and disaffected Pennsyl- 
vanians” were going down, and one turned to the other and 
said, “This is so much better than it was in the House. There 
is. nobody here to bother us with cross-questioning.” I under- 
stand when a man is trying to get more from the pockets of the 
peopie tham he is fairly entitled to take, a cross-examination 
always bothers him; and that kind of a man, if he is to be 
heard at all, ought to be heard in public. If, however, a Sena- 
tor chooses to hear him, lending such credence to him as his 
manner, intelligence, and interest will suggest, that is for each 
Senator to determine for 

I desire to say, besides, that at this particular juncture I 
should be less inclined to criticise even these hearings, because 
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the Republican majority really have no bill before them as yet. 
The bill bas not passed the House. But everybody understands, 
including the Members of the House, that the bill will be made 
in the Senate, and I understand that the Senator from Rhode 
Tsland will be chiefly instrumental in making it. If his own 
associates choose to let him exercise that power, it is for us to 
complain against his party rather than against him, and that is 
what I shall do. I do not expect the bill to be a good one. If 
it is an improvement on the present law, I will be surprised. 
That there is to be some small advance toward relieving want 
and taxing wealth is manifested by the inheritance-tax pro- 
vision ; and yet I can not exactly comprehend how the Supreme 
Court could decide that a tax levied on an income derived from 
the rent of land was a tax on the land itself and still hold that 
an inheritance tax levied on the descent of land is not likewise 
and for a stronger reason a tax on the land itself. 

But I shall have something more to say on that subject when 
the bill comes before the Senate, for unless I am persuaded 
against it by my colleagues over here, to whose judgment I 
would readily defer, I intend to offer an income-tax provision 
as a substitute for the inheritance-tax provision. 

There are but one or two States that now have an income tax, 
while there are more than 30 States that have inheritance taxes, 
and therefore an income tax would interfere much less with the 
established policy of the several States. And beyond all of that 
I would prefer to tax the living rich than to tax the dead who 
were only moderately well-to-do. But we will reserve that for 
its proper occasion, and I conclude with the statement that 
while I cordially indorse the doctrine of the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], that if there are 
hearings and if the testimony and the statements are to be 
printed, they ought to be open and public and ought to be at- 
tended by all the members of the committee, I make no com- 
plaint that the majority are going to frame in their own way a 
bill for which they must stand responsible at the bar of an en- 
lightened public opinion. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I have no idea of making a 
tariff speech. I do not think the tariff has anything whatever 
ot do with this subject. Its only connection with it is inci- 
dental, that in the consideration of the tariff a question of 
parliamentary law and of senatorial conduct arises. It would 
be the same if it were a currency bill or any other sort of 
measure. 

The distinguished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
has satisfied himself so completely that his views of the tariff 
are all right that he can not be animated by any prejudice or 
any desire to punish anybody who does not agree with him. 
The Senate is two-thirds on his side. The country, so far as the 
recent elections have disclosed, is also upon that side. If there 
ever was a time when fairness, equity, and justice appeal to 
the other side to be conscientious and to have a sqaure deal, 
they can better afford it now, if it is a question of what a man 
ean afford, than at any other time. 

This is simply a question of parliamentary law and procedure. 
The solution of the question does not depend upon any erudite 
investigation, but upon the facts in the case, and a few simple 
facts will determine whether or not the procedure adopted is 
legitimate and proper or otherwise. 

I am not sure I understand the facts. There has been here 
no clear, explicit, full statement of them; and before I make any 
further remarks I will state them as I have caught them from 
the various sources, and will ask the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island to correct me if Iam mistaken. [A pause.] 

Mr. President, I have just been very agreeably interrupted 
by the chairman of the Finance Committee, who suggested 
to me that he thinks he sees an opportunity by which our 
present differences can be readily adjusted. I am always in 
favor of peace, Mr. President, and would get into a fight in order 
to get peace rather than not to have it, but I decline this op- 
portunity to get into one. I do not care to illuminate either the 
Senate or the country at this moment on the tariff, and neither 
do I think I ean expound parliamentary law any better than 
the Senator from Rhode Island when he puts his mind on the 
legitimate boundaries and limitations of parliamentary pro- 
eedure. So I will stop. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH} to 
refer the resolution to the Committee on Finance, 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. HALE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it be to meet on Monday next. > 
The motion was agreed to. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr, CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twelve minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o’clock 
and 17 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, April 
5, 1909, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate April 1, 1909. 
PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


First Lieutenant of Engineers Eugene Prescott Webber to be a 
senior engineer in the Reyenue-Cutter Service of the United 
States, to rank as such from March 29,1909, in place of Captain 
of Engineers Horace Capron Whitworth, retired. 


ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


George H. Moses, of New Hampshire, to be envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Greece and Montenegro, vice Richmond Pearson. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, 


Learned Hand, of New York, to be United States district 
judge, southern district of New York. (Additional judge, pro- 
vided for by the act of Congress approved March 2, 1909.) 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 


Harvey P. Sullivan, of Alaska, to be United States marshal, 
third division, district of Alaska, commencing July 1, 1909, 
under the provisions of the act of Congress approved March 3, 
1909 (Public, No. 322). 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


Oscar Lawler, of California, to be Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States (assigned to the Department of the 
Interior), vice George W. Woodruff, resigned. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY, 


J. Randolph Peyton, of Florida, late a cadet at the Military 
Academy at West Point, for appointment as second lieutenant 
of infantry in the army, with the view of placing him upon 
the retired list with the pay of a retired second lieutenant of 
infantry. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy._ 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, upon the com- 
pletion of three years’ service in present grade; 

Prentiss P. Bassett, 

Lawrence P. Treadwell, and 

William H. Toaz. i 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the nayy from the 2d day of February, 1909, to fill 
vacancies existing in that grade on that date: 

Prentiss P. Bassett, 

Lawrence P. Treadwell, and 

William H. Toaz. 

Second Lieut. William L. Burchfield to be a first lieutenant in 
the United States Marine Corps to fill a vacancy made on Sep- 
tember 28, 1908, by the appointment of First Lieut. Logan 
Tucker as an assistant quartermaster, and to take rank from 
July 16, 1907, the date of the expiration of his one year’s loss of 
numbers on account of his failure to qualify for promotion and 
suspension therefrom. 

POSTMASTERS, 


DELAW ARE. 


Delaware Clark to be postmaster at Newark, Del., in place of 
John K. Chambers, resigned, 


ILLINOIS, 


Eugene A. Foster to be postmaster at Bradford, Ill, in place 
of Eugene A. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1909. 

George F. Tscharner to be postmaster at Okawyille, III. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1909. 


INDIANA, 


George Clevenger to be postmaster at Parker, Ind., in place 
of James O. Murray. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 12, 1908. 

Henry L. Connelly to be postmaster at Rosedale, Ind. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1909. 


KENTUCKY. | 
Rezin B. Boulden to be postmaster at Millersburg, Ky., in 
place of Rezin B. Boulden. Incumbents commission expired 
February 23, 1909. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Jesse W. Crowell to be postmaster at South Yarmouth, Mass. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1909. 


MICHIGAN, 


Arba N. Moulton to be postmaster at Decatur, Mich., in place 
of William H. White. Incumbent’s commission expired April 9, 
1908. 

MINNESOTA. 


George E. Kirkpatrick to be postmaster at Rushford, Minn., 
in place of George E. Kirkpatrick. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 13, 1909. 

MISSOURI. 


Abner Barrow to be postmaster at Greenville, Mo. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1908. 

Frank A. Stroup to be postmaster at Novinger, Mo., in place 
of Guersant P. Herriott, resigned. 

Alonzo Turner to be postmaster at Billings, Mo., in place of 
William C. Gardner, Incumbent’s commission expired January 
27, 1908. 

NEBRASKA. 


George A. Blackstone to be postmaster at Craig, Nebr. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1909. 

Andrew Richmond to be postmaster at Orleans, Nebr., in 
place of Andrew Richmond. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 12, 1906. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Palmer H. Charlock to be postmaster at Elizabeth, N. J., in 
place of Palmer H. Charlock. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 27, 1909. 

NEW YORK. 


Edward E. Boynton to be postmaster at Livonia, N. Y., in 
place of Clarence M. Alvord. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1908. 

Charles H. Griffin to be postmaster at Oakfield, N. X., in place 
of Charles H. Griffin. Incumbents commission expired Feb- 
ruary 2, 1908. 

George E. Marcellus to be postmaster at Le Roy, N. X., in 
place of George E. Marcellus, Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1907. 

OKLAHOMA, 


Charles ©. Archer to be postmaster at Antlers, Okla. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1907. 

Paul Gilbert to be postmaster at Fort Cobb, Okla., in place of 
Henry Amey, resigned. 

A. H. Holland to be postmaster at Cushing, Okla., in place of 
Jacob Puckett. Incumbent's commission expired April 8, 1908. 

Charles B. Ramsey to be postmaster at Davis, Okla., in place 
of Charles B. Ramsey. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 12, 1907. 

Howard E. Wallace to be postmaster at Spiro, Okla. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1909. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Lyman J. Bates to be postmaster at Lake Preston, S. Dak., in 
place of Lyman J. Bates. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 8, 1907. 

Alexander B. Coutts to be postmaster at Hudson, S. Dak. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1909. 

Amos H. Davis to be postmaster at Parkston, S. Dak., in place 
of Gottlieb Meisenhoelder. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1909. 

Allie Lee to be postmaster at Ashton, S. Dak. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1909. 

Sherman F. Lucas to be postmaster at Bonesteel, S. Dak., in 
place of Sherman F. Lucas. Incumbents commission expired 
February 13, 1909. 

James P. Turner to be postmaster at Faulkton, S. Dak., in 
place of Eva M. Young. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 17, 1907. 

Joshua F. Wood to be postmaster at Doland, S. Dak. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1909. 


TEXAS, 


Maurice C. Kelly to be postmaster at Lockhart, Tex., in place 
of Nora H. Kelly. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 
1909. 
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WASHINGTON, 


Guy ©. Crow to be postmaster at White Salmon, Wash. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1909. 

Leonard S. Pendleton to be postmaster at Port Orchard, 
Wash. Office became presidential April 1, 1909. i 


WISCONSIN. 
Frank L. Davis to be postmaster at Camp Douglas, Wis. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1908. 


Jonathan Wiggins to be postmaster at North Freedom, Wis, 
Office became presidential January 1, 1909, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 1, 1909. 
AMBASSADOR, 


John G. A. Leishman to be ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to Italy. 
MINISTERS, 


Henry Clay Ide to be enyoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Spain. 

Charles H. Sherrill to be enyoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the Argentine Republic. 


Soricrror-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Lloyd W. Bowers to be Solicitor-General of the United States. 
UNITED States ATTORNEYS, 


Edward E. Wagner to be United States attorney for the dis- 
trict of South Dakota. 

Charles W. Miller to be United States attorney for the district 
of Indiana. 

George B. Curtiss to be United States attorney for the north- 
ern district of New York. 

Henry A. Wise to be United States attorney for the southern 
district of New York. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
J. Randolph Peyton to be second lieutenant. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Richard T. Mulligan to be a captain. 
Lieut. Commander William H. G. Bullard to be a commander. 
Ensign Darrell P. Wickersham to be a lieutenant (junior 


grade). 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Darrell P. Wickersham to be a lieu- 
tenant. 
PostMASTERS. 


ALABAMA, 
Newman H, Freeman, at Haleyville, Ala. 
HAWAIL 


George Desha, at Hilo, Hawaii. 
John N. S. Williams, at Kahului, Hawaii, 


IOWA, 
J. W. Jarnagin, at Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
KANSAS. 
Robert H. Montgomery, at Oswego, Kans, 
MARYLAND, 
William P. Miller, at Forest Glen, Md. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Henry L. Rhodes, at Ackerman, Miss, 
MISSOURI. 


Alexander T. Boothe, at Pierce City, Mo. 
Robert A. Booth, at Buffalo, Mo. 


NEBRASKA, 
Lon Cone, at McCook, Nebr. 
NEW YORK. 


Herbert B. Eaton, at Youngstown, N. Y. 
Archibald K. Fowler, at Caledonia, N. X. 
Frederick S. Welch, at Allegany, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


James E. Johnston, at Barnesboro, Pa. 
Joseph A. MeClaran, at Saltsburg, Pa. 


VIRGINIA. 
Albert A. Eyans, at Mount Jackson, Va. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuourspay, April J, 1909. 


The House was called to order at 10 o'clock by W. J. Brown- 
ing, Chief Clerk of the House, who read the following com- 
munication ; j 

BPEAKER’S Room, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 1, 1909. 


I hereby designate the Hon. JOHN DALZELL as Speaker ae tempore. 
J. G. CANNON. 
Mr. DALZELL assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
Prayer was offered by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, 
D. D 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
THE TARIFF, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the 
tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. OLMSTED in 
the chair. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, as a new Member of this 
House I am loath to participate in this debate. The great injus- 
tice perpetrated upon my district and upon my State under this 
bill demands that I should at least enter my solemn protest 
against its passage, in justice to the people whom I shall en- 
deayor to represent; therefore I ask the indulgence of the com- 
mittee for a few minutes. 

Kentucky produces one-half of the tobacco grown in the 
United States, and I think I can safely say more than three- 
fourths of the hemp. My district, the seventh Kentucky, is 
the largest producer of white Burley tobacco in the world and 
the largest pröducer of hemp in the United States, with one 
possible exception, and that in Kentucky. The law to-day, so 
far as white Burley tobacco is concerned, has a tendency to 
decrease the price of leaf tobacco and the further effect of 
forcing the growers of tobacco under the domination of one of 
the most heartless trusts of this country. 

As to hemp, this bill offers no protection, as it permits the 
greatest competitor of hemp—India jute—into this country duty 
free. 

The tobacco growers of Kentucky and of the Nation need 
protection, if any class of producers need it, because they are 
the prey of a great trust. 

The hemp growers need protection if any industry needs pro- 
tection, because what was once a great industry has been de- 
moralized and almost annihilated by the importation of a com- 
peting fiber grown by oriental labor. 

The tariff of $20 per ton on hemp is not protection; it is but a 
blind, for the simple reason that but little hemp is imported. A 
revenue tariff on jute, the cheap substitute for hemp, is the only 
hope for a revival of an industry now completely paralyzed, if 
price is to be made by legislation. The fairly profitable quota- 
tion on hemp is due to the fact that production is practically 
nothing, compared with the possibilities of production in the 
blue-grass region of Kentucky. There can be no development 
of the hemp industry in this country without a tariff is levied 
upon jute or some new avenue opened for its consumption. In 
the face of these facts, in spite of the fact that I am the largest 
hemp producer in my county, being an active farmer and con- 
sidering farming the noblest avocation in the Nation, I do not 
ask for a duty on jute, except a very reasonable duty for reve- 
nue only. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

As a Democrat, I have professed to follow the doctrine of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. If the cotton growers of 
the South, the farmers of the great West, the manufacturers 
of the North and East must haye cheap burlap and cordage, 
then, upon the doctrine as set out above, there can be no demand 
for a tax that prohibitively protects the hemp industry in my 
district in Kentucky. Yet I have heard great discussion in this 
Honse upon the zine schedule, which, judging from the discus- 
sion, only affects one district in Missouri. 

Coming from a district that sent Clay, Beck, Blackburn, the 
Breckinridges, and Settle to the National Congress, I can only 
hope as a young man that no action of mine shall bring dis- 
credit upon my people. I can never hope to measure up to their 
achievements, but I can try to be loyal to their teachings. 
Equal taxation of all the people, with favoritism toward none; 
a loyal support of the Union and a faithful adherence to the 
principle that the citizen should be proud of the opportunity 
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to contribute to the support of our country, rather than for 
the Government to be paternal protector of the citizen. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, as a farmer and grower of hemp I am of the 
opinion that by organizing the hemp growers of Kentucky 
for the purpose of demanding a better price for their product, 
and for the intelligent study of new methods of cultivation and 
handling, that much more can be accomplished for the hemp 
producer than by protective taxation of a competing product. 

A few years ago the Department of Agriculture sent experts 
into my district to report upon hemp soils and hemp culture 
Some experiments were made in my immediate neighborhood 
in which I was greatly interested. So far as I have been able 
to learn, no report of this work has ever been made by the 
Agricultural Department; yet I indulge the hope that.this in- 
formation will be given out to our farmers in the near future. 
In my own judgment the possibilities of the industry are im- 
mense, and, backed by scientific knowledge of culture and han- 
dling, new and profitable channels of commerce will be at hand. 

Kentucky has been sorely afflicted by legislation, both state 
and national. This bill affords no relief to our tobacco and 
hemp industries. If there be merit in the idea of protection, 
and I do not believe there is, this bill denies to eastern Ken- 
tucky, one of the richest timber and coal sections in the world, 
that protection. 

Denying help to the great agricultural products of the State, 
yet it imposes heavy taxation upon nearly all things entering 
into that production. 

I submit to this committee that stch a plan is unjust and 
unfair. In addition to national legislation that is oppressive to 
Kentucky, I call attention to state legislation in different parts 
of the Union that severely cripples our leading industries. Ken- 
tucky has over $200,000,000 invested in distilling and brewing 
interests. The tendency of state legislation is to wipe out this 
great value, and at the same time decrease the revenue of the 
National Government by millions of dollars each year. 

Kentucky had millions of dollars invested in thoroughbred 
horses, and yet state legislation has practically wiped out this 
great value, and I assert what I believe to be true, that in no 
State have the morals of the people improved on account of 
such legislation, but the direct result in Kentucky has been the 
loss of millions of money to the horse breeders and farmers of 
Kentucky. Under these conditions I respectfully submit to this 
committee that this bill only adds to the burdens of Kentucky 
already sorely oppressed. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Our only hope in Kentucky for the farmer has been organi- 
zation and cooperation in the selling of our products. Bank- 
ruptcy would have been our portion but for this principle, 
promulgated into our State by the American Society of Equity, 
an organization principally teaching and educating our farmers 
to take advantage of their own power in securing profitable 
prices for the products of the farm. 

Organization and cooperation are the leading ideas of the 
twentieth century, and no hope can exist for any branch of 
business which does not adhere to this idea. 

Organization is the first great step in any battle in industry, 
politics, and all other lines of human activity. As has been 
said by a great philosopher, “ Self-activity is the indispensable 
condition of improvement,” and no industry and no party can 
hope for permanent success without thorough organization as a 
starting point. 

The success of the Republican party in the Nation is due to 
its resourcefulness in organizing its m 

The victory scored by Speaker Cannon in this Congress was 
due in large measure to his ability as an organizer. 

As a member of the minority side, of course I do not rejoice 
in his victory, but I do take my hat off to him as the chief ex- 
emplar of the power of organization. 

As a matter of sincere conviction opposed to the political 
policies of the Speaker of this House, yet, as a Democrat, I do 
not indorse the campaign of personal abuse and criticism against 
him. Personal abuse of a political opponent never makes friends 
for the person indulging in it, and, in my humble opinion, the 
Democratic party must to win success—which I know it de- 
serves and believe it will win—must upon a high plane go be- 
fore the American people upon the merits of their policies and 
not upon the platform of abuse for their political opponents. 
[Applause.] 

Some years ago the people of California had a foolish notion 
that they possessed the greatest race mare in the world, by the 


name of Molly McCarty. This idea was spurned by the people 
of Kentucky. In my district lived old Adam Harper, who was 
the proud owner of the greatest race horse in history—the noble 


Ten Broeck. So a 4-mile race was arranged, as Adam 


expressed it, a race from “eend to eend.” Of course, the 
Kentucky horse won in a race that was one of the great his- 
torical events of the last century. As a performer, “a stayer,” 
and a thoroughbred, “‘ Uncle Joe” is the Ten Broeck of Americen 
politics. [Laughter and applause.] When by organization and 
thorough preparation the track is made in a little better con- 
dition than at present, by the Democrats of the South in this 
Congress standing side by side and dividing honors with the 
great States like Indiana and Ohio, and other States North and 
West that made such Democratic gains in the last election, we 
can land the Hon. CHAMP CLARK in the Speaker’s chair next 
time and the White House after that. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The kindly expression on his face is good for a million votes 
when he faces all of the people, and his brain and ability are 
good for the other millions necessary to give him the victory. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] There are two States 
which are now close politically which he would take from the 
doubtful list—Kentucky and Missouri—one the State of his 
birth, the other his adopted State. His power as an organizer 
in this Congress will be such as to lead us to battle prepared, 
organized; fortified by the justice of our cause militant, for 
the defense of the masses. The Democracy will control the 
Government and use it for the welfare of all the people. 

No victories can be won in the next Congress by brooding 
over our Democratic misfortunes in this Congress. 

The actual knowledge of conditions, the burial of petty differ- 
ences, the equal distribution of honors to all sections, and other 
matters necessary to success, which can only be accomplished 
by organization, will change us from a minority to a majority 
party in the Nation. ; 

This tariff bill itself is a wonderful exposition of the power 
of organization. 

Every item protected has behind it some powerful organized 
interest—the great masses of the people not having organiza- 
tion must under this bill pay the penalty for their want of 
organization. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The greatest objection to this bill is its sectional distribution 
of the benefits it produces. 

The spirit of the Nation is to be done with all sectional ideas. 
Our new President in the recent eampaign laid great stress 
upon this principle, and I do not doubt his sincerity. And to 
accord to his teachings and the spirit of all citizens everywhere 
I ask a bill at the hands of the'majority for all sections of our 
great country. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee in his 
opening remarks made a statement which impressed me forci- 
bly. The effect of it was that there was too much demagogism 
in the discussion of public questions with the farmers of our 
country. I heartily agree with him. It is an accepted fact 
that the true prosperity of this country rests upon agriculture 
as the foundation stone of our national structure. For a truly 
prosperous nation our farmers must secure profitable prices for 
their products. 

The farmer is under no legal or moral obligation to feed 
the world at an unprofitable price, and I state here, as I stated 
in my district when seeking a seat upon the floor of this House, 
that low prices for farm products are due in nearly all instances 
to the failure of the farmers to use their own power and intel- 
ligence in the sale and distribution of their products. Intelli- 
gent distribution is a prime factor of price, and without 
organization there can be no intelligent distribution. The 
organization of the farmers of this Nation means more for 
their prosperity and the Nation’s welfare than all of the tariff 
bills that can be devised. ‘Tariff legislation upon a protective 
theory means exorbitant prices to the consumer. Prices based 
upon sound reasons of organization means an equitable price 
to the producer and to the consumer, and every man ought to 
be willing to pay an equitable price for what he consumes, and 
every man, in justice to himself and his family, should demand 
an equitable price for what he produces—no matter what be 
the product. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In the past it has been a common expression that the farmer 
could not be organized. In Kentucky this statement has been 
disproved. To the chief crop of Kentucky—tobacco—the principle 
of organizing the producers has been applied, and directly due 
to this effort nearly $100,000,000 have been distributed to our 
farmers upon this one product in the last three years. The 
grower of tobacco in Kenutcky during the last three years has 
received double the price for his tobacco which he received 
prior to organization. 

What is true of tobacco can be true of all other farm products. 

The farmers of this Nation should, in my humble opinion, 
undertake fo better their condition, first, by effective organiza- 
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tion to secure equitable prices for their products and, secondly, 
by directing their power against legislation which hinders them 
from securing articles which they consume at an equitable price. 

“The gods help those that help themselves.” 

Speaking for the farmers of.my district—comprising a great 
part of the blue-grass region of Kentucky—I ask no special 
privilege at the hands of the Government, but I earnestly pro- 
test against an imposition of taxes against us for the interest 
of one of the greatest trusts in this country. 

Under the present law the tobacco grower is largely restricted 
in his sale of tobacco in the hand by the imposition of a tax 
amounting to 6 cents per pound. I ask, as a matter of justice, 
the removal of this tax on tobacco in the hand. 

The failure to do justice can not be excused with the answer 
that the Government needs the revenue. The payment in taxes 
by the citizen to the support of his country should be cheerfully 
made, but under our form of government no tax should be levied 
where one portion of it goes to the National Treasury and the 
other portion to the treasuries of protected interests. 

It should be a matter of national pride with the American 
citizen to contribute to the needs of his Government, but a pro- 
tective-tariff system breeds the idea that the citizen should 
get all from the Government. One motive is patriotic, the other 
selfish; one strengthens the Republic, and the other weakens it. 

As for myself, though I would-have preferred to have seen 
developed inland waterways, constructed a system of interstate 
roads, and other internal improvements, rather than the outlay 
of almost countless millions in the Panama Canal, still, since 
our country has begun the work, I will cheerfully vote whatever 
is needed to finish the work, because there must be no such word 
as failure where Uncle Sam is boss. Patriotism must not be 
measured by dollars and cents, and Columbia must show the 
world that no obstacle can challenge her title as the Queen of 
all the Nations. 

But in the collection of reyenues to complete this great work, 
to maintain the other needs of the Nation, I submit that it is 
fair to lay the burden of taxation equally upon the shoulders 
of all the people of all sections. I listened with great pleasure 
the other day to a tribute paid his native State by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. As I pointed out in the beginning of my re- 
marks, Kentucky suffers more from adverse legislation than 
any State in the Union. Although in the last year or two much 
has been written to detract from the fair name of Kentucky, 
yet I assert here that much exaggeration and misrepresentation 
has gone before the Nation. In our tobacco war in Kentucky 
many things have occurred which our people do not indorse; but 
in Kentucky there is in the minds of our people no difference 
in principle between the “ night rider” and the trust which robs 
men and women and makes slaves of children in the tobacco 
patch. The negro in bondage was never more of a slave than 
the grower of tobacco under the old régime, when the trust set 
the price. In principle there is no difference between the trust 
which plunders and the “night rider” who plunders. Both are 
criminals and should suffer the fullest penalty of the law. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Child labor means child 
slavery, and I am forever and eternally against tlie damnable 
practice of child labor, whether it be in the tobacco patch of 
Kentucky or the sweat shops of our cities. As does organized 
labor in the city, so does the organized farmer in the country 
transfer the child from shop and field to home and school—the 
hope in the future for our glorious Republic. 

Kentucky in the past has contributed her full quota to the 
glorious history of our country. 

Could the members of the Ways and Means Committee have 
been in Kentucky on Lincoln Day and had they seen the con- 
federate soldiers who wore the gray join the throng who wore 
the blue, in honor of the great emancipator, and grasped the idea 
of a united country wherein sectionalism is a dead issue, such 
a tariff bill as this would have been impossible. As Kentucky 
gave Abraham Lincoln to the North, so she also gave Jefferson 
Davis to the South, The Nation has justly built a memorial 
upon Kentucky soil to one, and I hope that it will be generous 
enough to build a memorial to the other. As Kentucky fur- 
nished the Presidents for both North and South in the great 
civil war, since that strife is ended and all sections support with 
true American loyalty the Stars and Stripes, I ask this Con- 
gress, representing all sections of our great Nation—North, 
South, East, and West—to grant a square deal to Kentucky and 
to her people and her products. 

I am profoundly grateful to the Chairman for this opportunity 
to address the committee. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri, the 
distinguished leader of the minority on this floor [Mr. CLARK], 
did me the courtesy the other day to refer to me as being next to 


the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry], the highest pro- 
tectionist on the Ways and Means Committee. Without chal- 
lenging any comparison in that or any other respect, I wish to 
avow my unshaken devotion to the policy of protection, and I 
do it because some of our friends on the other side of this 
Chamber have assumed to see in this revision of the tariff 
Pona abandonment by the Republican party of its protective 
policy. 

It is, Mr. Chairman, no such thing. Even if the Dingley 
law had been perfect in all respects when it was framed—a 
thing that no tariff law can by any possibility be—even if no 
new conditions at home had required its amendment, yet there 
were conditions outside the country, conditions not existing in 
America, which would haye required us to enter upon a revision 
of the tariff at this time. 

Our Democratic friends take great pleasure in referring to 
the fact that even under the Republican party and under a 
high-protective law the country has witnessed a panic. How- 
ever, every member of the Ways and Means Committee discov- 
ered very soon after we had begun our hearings last fall that 
the depression, which was world-wide, was less severe in this 
country than anywhere else in the commercial world, and that 
the conditions which precipitated it not only did not originate 
in America, and not only were not in any sense due to the Ding- 
ley tariff act, but that, originating elsewhere, the Dingley tariff 
law delayed the beginning of the depression in America and 
mitigated the severity of its operation in this country. 

The work of the Ways and Means Committee did not begin 
last fall. Under the leadership of the chairman of that commit- 
tee, the leader of the majority side in this House [Mr. Payne], 
the experts of the Government and the clerks of the committee 
had for a long period been at work procuring data from which 
the committee might prepare a draft of a bill, and to assist the 
committee in examining the evidence of interested witnesses, 
After all, the best witness for a Ways and Means Committee in 
framing a tariff bill is the book of statistics. The record of 
the importations into this country for fifteen years, including 
and prior to the fiscal year 1907, disclosed the fact that un- 
broken and unrivaled prosperity had attended the business of 
this country for ten years, and until our home market was 
unduly invaded by foreign importations. For the convenience 
of the committee a record of the importations for the year 1907 
has been appended to each schedule in a large volume prepared 
for our use, and with which the Members of the House are 
familiar, called“ Notes on Tariff Revision.” . 

We soon found that the year 1907 would not serve our pur- 
pose as a guide to the amounts of importations which a given 
rate permitted, but that the importations for that year were 
largely in excess of normal importations under the Dingley law. 
While the importations for the twelve months preceding Oc- 
tober, 1906, were the largest which had ever been made up to 
that time, they were exceeded by the importations of foreign 
merchandise for the twelve months preceding October, 1907, 
the panic month, by over $225,000,000. The fact was too plain 
to be overlooked by any person except those who for any reason 
hold a brief against the Dingley law that the depression had 
begun in Europe more than a year before its effects were felt 
in the United States; that the manufacturers of other countries, 
finding their usual markets less capable of taking their prod- 
ucts, were dumping the surplus thus left on their hands on the 
American market. Whether, if we could have known these 
conditions in time, and whether, if knowing them, we could have 
conserved more of our capital at home, the panic might not 
have been averted from this country, offers an interesting field 
of speculation. I repeat that while our importations for 1906 
were much larger than they had ever before been, those for the 
twelve months immediately preceding the panic exceeded them 
by the tremendous sum of over two hundred and twenty-five 
millions. 

But the doctrine of protection is not so much a doctrine, after 
all, as the application of sound common sense and business prin- 
ciples to existing conditions. New conditions require to be met, 
One of these conditions was domestic and the other foreign. 
Given unrestricted competition and the American rule of pro- 
tection is absolutely correct. With free competition, whenever 
we can produce in this country any article in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply our demand, home competition will in every 
instance reduce the price of products to the purchaser to what 
the price ought to be, namely, the normal American price, pay- 
ing to labor the American standard of wages, and giving to capi- 
tal the inducement of those rewards which are natural and 
normal in a country with our resources and population. 

But a new condition has arisen, which compels the attention 
of public men. With the growth of rapid and cheap transporta- 
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tion, and particularly with the growth of still more rapid and 
still cheaper communication, it has become possible for a single 
man or a single company, with sufficient capital and sufficient 
ability, to transact business more expeditiously and more safely, 
from every commercial standpoint, over a radius of a thousand 
miles to-day than it was possible to do a quarter of a century 
ago over a radius of a hundred miles. The inevitable result has 
been the tendency of a limited number of large concerns to ac- 
quire control of a large proportion of certain lines of business 
in many sections of the country, and in some instances through- 
out the whole country. The temptation is coequal with the 
opportunity for these concerns to attempt, by selling arrange- 
ments, price agreements, and other devices, to eliminate the 
operation of the law of competition. 

This is the new domestic condition which the protectionist 
must meet. The protectionist must meet it for the sake of his 
own argument. He must meet it for the sake of the country, 
because there is no one else who can meet it; because if the 
economic conditions were to be abandoned to the gentlemen on 
the other side of this Chamber, the representatives of the Demo- 
cratic party, the people of the country, in their distress, would 
at once be so anxious for relief that consideration of the prob- 
lem we are now endeavoring to solve would be postponed for at 
least another decade. The effort of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, therefore, has been so to adjust the tariff law as to 
preserve the American market for the American producer and 
the American workingman ; but, at the same time, so that when 
there seems to be insufficient competition at home, if any per- 
sons undertake by combination unduly to advance prices, they 
will be subjected to foreign competition. We have not, however, 
sought to avail ourselves of foreign competition as a remedy, 
but rather of a fear of it as a preventive. 

This apprehension that undue prices might be charged in com- 
binations has finally found expression in the demand for relief 
to the consumer. The demand, however, has not come from 
those persons whom the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BOUTELL] 
has denominated the ultimate consumer; it has rather been 
made in the name of the ultimate consumer by the manufactur- 
ing consumer in his own interest. During the hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee I several times complained 
that the manufacturing consumer should seek his relief in his 
own name. This was not because I had any lack of sympathy 
for the manufacturing consumer in any case where he was en- 
titled to it, nor because I had the slightest objection when the 
manufacturer stated his own case from his own point of view. 
I merely took the position that egery man who appears before 
the Ways and Means Committee should disclose the interest 
which he represents; and that if he represents himself he should 
not put himself on record as representing a fictitious client 
whom he deems to be more popular. k 

A single example will illustrate the apprehension of many of 
the manufacturing consumers of the country. The United States 
Steel Corporation is supposed to be the producer of so large 
a proportion of the steel of the country as to dominate the price 
of steel at many stages of its manufacture. ‘That corporation 
does not confine itself to the primary process of steel manu- 
facture, but in many instances goes on to the finished product. 
For instance, the Steel Corporation not only manufactures steel 
billets, but from some of those billets it manufactures wire, 
and it also manufactures wire fencing. The independent manu- 
facturer of wire fencing finds himself therefore buying his raw 
material in a market which he at least thinks is controlled by 
his competitor. He is therefore constantly in apprehension 
that that competitor may charge so much for billets that there 
will be no profit left for either the Steel Corporation or the 
independent wire-fence man in the manufacture of wire fences, 
but that the Steel Corporation will absorb it all in the price of 
billets. Up to the present time this would seem to be merely a 
misapprehension rather than a realization, for there never were 
so many independent manufacturers of steel and iron products; 
there never were so many specialties in metal manufactures 
and persons engaged in them, and profitably engaged in them, 
as there are to-day. However, these independent manufacturers 
fear their elimination, and the American public to a large de- 
gree shares their apprehension. 

In making this bill the committee has had no desire to trans- 
fer the manufacture of steel billets to the capital and labor of 
Europe; but we have desire to quiet the apprehension of the 
American manufacturer whose raw material is the billet, and 
assure him, if possible, that it shall not be in the power of any- 
body to eliminate him from the business world. 

Your committee, therefore, was confronted with what I con- 
ceive to be the most difficult problem that eyer confronted a 


Republican Ways and Means Committee in a revision of the 
tariff. We are required to raise more revenue, we are required 
to preserve the protective principle, but the most difficult part 
of our duty is this: That the sentiment of the country and the 
sentiment of the Republican party requires us to make a nicer 
adjustment of the schedules in this bill than has ever been be- 
fore made. The country requires that if there be in any of our 
schedules, either because a mistake was made in their original 
adjustment or because changed conditions by lapse of time pro- 
duced it, more than enough to protect; if there be in any sched- 
ule, in addition to protection, any additional amount of duty 
behind which persons may combine unduly to enhance prices, 
then that the Republican party lop off that excess; and that 
we have undertaken to do in this bill. It is required of us by 
the country that an attempt be made to make an exceedingly 
nice adjustment, not so that foreign competition might come into 
the country, but so that the fear of foreign competition might 
prevent any attempt even unduly to enhance prices. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
think we have lopped off enough of the duty on refined sugar to 
affect the sugar trust? 

Mr. GAINES. ‘The gentleman from West Virginia” thinks 
that we have lopped off all the excess duty on refined sugar that 
could safely be taken off without threatening the American 
beet-sugar industry, which the Republican party determines to 
foster in this country, if it can. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] The difference between the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Harpwicx] and “the gentleman from West Virginia” is 
this: The gentleman from Georgia looks always with suspicion 
upon the effort to develop any great American industry here 
by the policy of protection, and “the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia” looks without suspicion upon that attempt. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the gentleman will pardon me, does 
the gentleman regard a duty on refined sugar as a revenue pro- 
ducer, or as anything else except a purely prohibitive duty, 
when it raises only $84,000 a year, and when behind it a great 
combination is formed that charges the people of this country 
an excessive price for refined sugar? Does the gentleman 
think that a reduction of 5 cents on a hundred pounds in 
that duty is a compliance with the pledge of the Republican 
party in the last national campaign platform to lop off the 
excess to which the gentleman has just referred? 

Mr. GAINES. I will answer the gentleman with great frank- 
ness. When a committee meets to consider such a question 
there are divergent views as to the methods of reaching a de- 
sired result. I have not the time this morning, or at least it 
does not suit my purpose now, to attempt to go into all the 
mathematical intricacies necessary to be entered into to de- 
termine what a just differential would be to cover the differ- 
ence between the protection to the beet-sugar and the refined- 
sugar industry of this country. In fact, I could not do it with- 
out special preparation, and, while there were divergent views, 
I will tell the gentleman from Georgia that the effort of the 
committee was to do precisely the thing he refers to, but we did 
not propose in doing it to go so far as to transfer the refining 
of sugar for this market to other countries, nor did we intend 
to go so far as to cripple the beet-sugar industries of the coun- 
try. I have no doubt the gentleman from Georgia would have 
gone the entire distance. I have no doubt the gentleman from 
Georgia would have willingly seen the great beet-sugar industry 
of this country sacrificed, but not so the Republican party to 
which I belong. [Applause on the Republican side.] If the 
other gentlemen about to interrupt me will pardon me, in 
further answer I will remind the gentleman of this, that when 
his revenue duty—the duty under the Wilson bill—on sugar 
in this country was in force, sugar cost the consumers of the 
country more than it costs them to-day under the arrange- 
ment of the Republican party that fosters this great beet-sugar 
industry of the country. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman whether his investigations upon this gen- 
eral subject lead him to think that the beet-sugar industry in 
this country is actually getting the benefit of this protection, or 
have those, investigations led him to conclude that the beet- 
sugar industries may not be operating independently of the so- 
called “ sugar trust.” 

Mr. GAINES. My investigations, and I think any other per- 
son who investigates it will arrive at the same conclusion, lead 
me to this result, that the beet-sugar industry is largely inde- 
pendent, and that in any event, if you were to remove the foster- 
ing care of protection the beet-sugar industry of this country 
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would go to pieces at once. It undoubtedly is true that the 
beet-sugar people can not continue to manufacture sugar in this 
country unless the policy of the Republican party is continued 
with reference to that product. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I may say 
that I agree entirely with the gentleman as to the necessity of 
a measure of protection in building up the beet-sugar industry, 
and that that is a very important public question. At the same 
time I wanted the opinion of the gentleman—and I think he 
has in part expressed it—as to whether in fact in working out 
the problem up to date the so-called “sugar trust” has not in 
large part dictated the price and policy of our beet-sugar pro- 
ducers. I was led to believe that from information received 
incidently from one of our Members from the State of Michigan, 
who ought to be pretty well posted on this subject. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, my answer to the gentleman 
is twofold. In the first place, I do not think that the so-called 
“sugar trust” dominates the beet-sugar industry of the coun- 
try. But I will say further to the gentleman that his question 
suggests a very interesting and difficult problem. Suppose it 
did. The question would then come up to the people of this 
country whether, in order to punish the business methods of 
persons engaged in the production of sugar, they will abandon 
the effort to make sugar in this country as far as possible. I 
do not hesitate to say that, so far as I am concerned, being as 
hostile to what are known as “trusts” in all their unlawful 
operations as any other gentleman on this floor, I yet would 
not send the business of the country out of the country, even 
if it were under the control of a trust; and it might just as well 
be repeated here, that it may be known to as many persons as 
possible, that this country is the least trust-ridden country in 
the world. The other countries of the world have trusts more 
than we have. They may not have such big ones; they can not 
have anything of any kind as big in a small country as in a 
country the size of this; but it ought to be known—and our Re- 
publican speakers have made very little of this fact in the great 
debates they have held with our Democratic friends—it ought 
to be known that, whereas our Government does whatever it 
ean to destroy trusts or prevent their formation, almost all the 
other commercial countries of the world foster and aid the 
formation of manufacturing and selling combinations, and I 
shall now—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES. In a moment I will yield with pleasure to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. I shall insert in my speech, with 
the permission of the committee, an extract from one of the 
Belgian Government documents in which their officer in charge 
of that sort of thing—his title I do not now remember; it is in a 
foreign language, anyway—but the officer in charge of such 
matters reported that he regretted that the arrangement to 
maintain the selling price in pottery had by the selfishness of 
some parties to the agreement been terminated, but it had two 
or three years before been restored, and he trusted it would be 
now perpetual. Governmental documents in foreign countries 
show that those countries foster selling agreements and things 
known as “ trusts” that we are so hostile to in this country. So 
that if the Republican party could drive out of existence the 
trusts—for instance, the sugar-refining trust—when such com- 
binations attempt to control the American price; if we could so 
arrange our bill as to drive the sugar-producing business out 
of America, we would not drive it out of a trust. We would 
drive out a trust, which we may to some extent regulate by our 
law, into the hands of a foreign trust over which we will have 
no control whatever. [Applause on the Republican side.] Now, 
I yield with pleasure to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The gentleman has already answered one 
suggestion that I wanted to make. I wanted to add this one: 
It seems to me that the proposition is not so much who owns 
the beet-sugar factories, as whether they could exist and thus 
supply a market for the farmers’ beets and employment for 
their employees if the tariff did not exist. 

Mr. GAINES. I think the gentleman from Nebraska is ex- 
actly right. Whatever may be said about any relations between 
the beet-sugar people and the great sugar trust, this much is very 
certain: The people who do fhe work in America at American 
wages for the beet-sugar factories belong to no trust. The 
farmers in Michigan, Colorado, in the State of Nebraska, and in 
California, and in many other sections of the United States are 
not engaged in any trust and are entitled to the protection of 
the Republican party, and they will receive it. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
& moment? 

Mr. GAINES. I will. 


Will the gentleman yield for 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I do not want to be misun- 
derstood. I agree entirely with the views of the gentleman that 
we must not as Republicans abandon the protective principle on 
any important industry we may have, because unlawful com- 
binations may take advantage of independent producers in those 
lines; but I think, in this connection, it ought to be suggested 
that important questions for Congress and for the Republican 
party, growing out of such combinations and methods, will 
require our attention later on. 

Mr. GAINES. I agree entirely with the gentleman, and I 
will say to him and to the Members of the House that your com- 
mittee was at every point constantly on the alert. I speak now 
of the subcommittee of the Ways and Means Committee, com- 
posed of all the Republican members of the committee, and com- 
posed of nobody else. 

We were watching that point at every stage and in every 
instance with reference to all the business of the country. In 
every stage and in every instance, with reference to all the 
business of the country, we took the greatest care, first, to lop 
off any excess protection if we found it, and, second, to be very 
sure that we did not destroy the protection to the industry 
and drive it to a foreign country. 

Mr, HARDWICK. I suppose the gentleman means to imply 
that the subcommittee of the Ways and Means Committee, com- 
posed entirely of Republican members of that committee, found, 
as a matter of fact, that there was only 5 cents on a hundred 
pounds of this excess duty on refined sugar? Does the gentle- 
man mean to state that? 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman from Georgia will understand 
this. Perhaps no person can say whether there is or not. I 
should be personally inclined to think that there is a little 
more than that of differential. But the gentleman will under- 
stand that we can not put the tariff down on one kind of sugar 
and up on another, We might, of course, enact that sugar made 
from cane should come in at one rate of duty, and sugar made 
from beets at another; but anybody could see, of course, the 
absurdity of such a proposition. 

Mr. HARDWICK. One more proposition, and I will not 
bother the gentleman further. The duty on raw sugar protects 
the beet sugar, of which the gentleman is so solicitous, and the 
duty on refined sugar protects the trust. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman makes a mistake in this way: 
It is not as easy as he evidently thinks to calculate the amount 
of the differential. There is a waste on the amount of raw 
sugar brought in. There are a number of these things, and it 
is one of the most complicated questions possible. The gentle- 
man may satisfy himself by a cursory examination sufficiently 
to make a stump speech in the campaign and call the Re- 
publican party the friend of the trusts, but after all it is very 
difficult to determine just what the amount is. 

Mr. LOUD. Does not the gentleman from Georgia forget that 
every beet-sugar factory is a refiner of sugar? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I wanted to suggest. 

Mr. GAINES. Our friends on the other side forget every- 
thing except that they want to make a point against the Re- 
publican party. [Applause on the Republican side.] I may 
say that as long as the position which our friends take has so 
familiar a sound to us, and has in actual practice during 
former political contests been fraught with so little danger to 
us, we welcome the old line of Democratic argument and hope 
that it will be continued. I have heard the argument befcre, 
and I think the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CANTRILL], who 
spoke this morning, placed Mr. Bryan again in nomination for 
the Presidency. There is nothing new, we are told, under the 
sun, and Democratic arguments and Democratic candidates are 
about the stalest things we are acquainted with even in that 
arrangement of the universe. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Bryan has proved a very expensive can- 
didate for the Republicans when it came to raising campaign 
funds, has he not? 

Mr. GAINES. Now, my answer to that, Mr. Chairman, will 
be this: If the gentleman and his associates upon that side 
think Mr. Bryan has cost us any more than he has cost them, 
they are certainly entitled to their belief, and we will welcome a 
renewal of the contest. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then, Mr. Bryan has been a costly propo- 
sition all around. 


Mr. GAINES. If I understood the gentleman from Georgia, 


I thoroughly agree with him. 
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However, even if no such alarm had been felt, even if changed 
modern conditions had not admonished protectionists that a 
nicer adjustment of schedules than ever was now demanded, 
eyen if the Dingley law had been what no human law can be, 
perfect in every respect, so far as our domestic situation is con- 
cerned, conditions outside of our own country would have com- 
pelled a revision of the tariff. It has been a settled policy of 


this country to treat all nations alike. Under the leadership of 
the Republican party the American Government has deemed 
that its first duty was to its own people. Protectionists think 
that the peace and security which our comparatively isolated 
position gives, that the extent and fertility of our soil, the 
unrivaled richness and diversity of our resources, our free gov- 
ernment, and the average superiority of our people make it 
possible for the people of this country to enjoy a greater de- 
gree of average prosperity than the people of any other country 
can possibly have. 

The English, the Germans, the French, to institute no odious 
comparison, haye not our land; the Russians do not enjoy our 
institutions, our Constitution, and our laws. The Chinese, un- 
surpassed in energy and commercial honor, have not our west- 
ern conception of progress. And the protectionist has believed 
that it was the first duty of the American Government to pre- 
serve these advantages for the people of America. We have 
known that this could not be done under modern conditions of 
cheap transportation if our own people were subjected to the 
competition of all the less fortunate people of the earth. The 
American laboring man can not compete in a free market with 
the Englishman, receiving one-half his wages; with the French 
and Germans, receiving one-third his wages; with the Belgians, 
receiving one-fourth his wages; or with the Asiatics, receiving a 
still lesser fraction of the American wage. For the American 
laboring man to compete with the foreigner he must do three 
things: He must accept the foreigner's reduced wages, he must 
adopt the foreigner’s low standard of living, and, in the main, 
longer hours of labor. He and the Republican party are not 
willing that he should do any of these things. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. UNpErwoop] repeated the old and specious 
argument that because of immigration American labor is sub- 
jected to the competition of foreigners. If the gentleman from 
Alabama thinks that the American laboring man suffers from 
the competition of a limited number of foreigners who come to 
this country to labor at American wages and spend their earn- 
ings in this country, how can he continue to advocate the theory 
which would subject the American laboring man to the competi- 
tion of the hundreds of millions of Europeans and Asiatics who 
work at smaller wages and spend their earnings in foreign 
countries? 

But while the Republican party has not hesitated to secure 
in the largest possible manner the natural advantages of 
America for the people in America, it has never undertaken to 
discriminate for any country but our own. Of late years, how- 
ever, foreign countries, with the exception of England, have 
undertaken to secure for their people not only their home mar- 
kets by a protective tariff, but to use a discriminative right in 
their markets as a club to compel other nations to give their 
people special privileges. The device they have adopted is that 
known under the name of a “ dual tariff.” Under the operations 
of these dual tariffs this remarkable and intolerable situation 
has resulted: The American market is the most valuable to 
these nations of any market except their own. Yet under the 
operation of these tariffs we find the products of other nations 
admitted under more advantageous rates than our own. If the 
Republicans believed, as our opponents profess to believe, that 
the tariff is a tax which the consumer pays, nothing would be 
necessary but to let the foreign consumer continue to pay it. 
But the Republican party has observed in such cases that the 
tariff is a tax which the importer must pay or stay out of the 
market. Germany has a general and conventional tariff. This 
means that she has a second tariff, so to speak, which can be 
substituted for the general tariff in cases where nations will 
permit Germany by convention or treaty to enter its markets 
upon terms which Germany deems especially advantageous to 
her citizens. And the rates, as I understand it, of this conyen- 
tional tariff are determined by the treaty. France has a general 
and a minimum tariff. The rates are fixed by law, but which 
shall be applied is also to be determined by negotiation. We 
can not adopt these devices exactly as they have been adopted 
by European countries. The fact that it would amount to trans- 
ferring the power of levying duties from Congress to the treaty- 
making power is sufficient to show that we can not, even if we 
wished, adopt any foreign plan in its entirety. Obviously, we 
can not sit silent and see every other nation fayored before our 
own in the markets of other countries, 
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The American position with reference to customs duties and 
foreign markets is unique. The manufacturers of every other 
country looking to America for trade see a market in which 
wages are higher than in their own and the purchasing power of 
the people for that reason correspondingly great. The American 
manufacturer looking abroad for trade sees the situation ex- 
actly reversed. The manufacturer in this country, where wages 
are higher, sees wherever he looks a market where wages are 
less than in his own country and where the purchasing power is 
correspondingly smaller. We must be, therefore, at a disadvan- 
tage, except in so far as the American manufacturer, by superior 
ingenuity and science and by a greater outlay of capital than 
his foreign competitor, can so reduce his cost as to have some 
chance in a market where labor costs his competitor less than 
he has to pay, and where the purchasing power of the people 
for that very reason renders the market less promising. 

But this situation does give us one point of advantage. As 
long as we are fair ourselves, as long as we treat all other 
nations without any discrimination, the value of our market 
renders it wholly unnecessary that we should permit any other 
nation on earth to discriminate against us. 

Because of these conditions it was necessary to have a re- 
vision of the tariff law at this time in order to put into force a 
maximum and minimum tariff. Our maximum and minimum 
tariff is not a conventional tariff. It does not depend upon the 
treaty-making power, though we may yet determine to make it 
depend on executive proclamation of the fact. Whenever any 
nation treats the people of the United States the same as it 
treats the people of other countries, by that very fact, under the 
provisions of the Payne bill, it is entitled to the minimum tariff; 
and, on the other hand, when any cther nation does not treat 
the people of the United States in the matter of importations of 
our products into their country as well as it treats the people of 
any other nation on earth, it will by its own act of discrimina- 
tion induce and receive the punishment of our maximum tariff. 
The French maximum tariff is, with exceptions, of course, gen- 
erally 50 per cent higher than the minimum. We have not made 
the provisions of our maximum tariff as drastic as the proposed 
new French tariff. As a general proposition our maximum tariff 
is 20 per cent higher than our minimum or general tariff, except 
in the earthenware schedule, where it is 25 per cent higher, and 
in the wine and spirit schedule, where it is 40 per cent higher. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him-a 
question? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. It was suggested the other night in the course 
of discussion of this very interesting matter by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Lowpen] that this bill was defective in 
reaching the exact condition desired, because of the fact that 
it does make no provision for executive action; that because of 
certain sanitary regulations of foreign governments as to 
products coming from this country into their own it would be 
necessary. For instance, in the matter of meats—— 

Mr. GAINES. I understand the point that the gentleman 
refers to. I can understand how they can discriminate against 
us without any unfriendly tariff arrangement. They may say 
that our meat is defective, deleterious, and injurious to the 
health of their people, and require the exclusion of American 
meat products. I agree with the gentleman in that. I think, 
however, that the language of the bill is sufficient to cover that. 
Of course we all recognize that all countries have a right to 
make their own police regulations on such matters, and we 
would have no right to complain of that. But I think the lan- 
guage of the law will reach the case where, under a mere pre- 
text of taking care of the public health, they do actually dis- 
criminate in order to let in the products of some other country 
instead of our own. But I say also to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that I have no doubt that there will be discovered in 
the course of time a great many points where this proposition 
of a minimum and maximum tariff should be further extended. 
I am eyen inclined to think sometimes that the international 
game of tariffs is one in which the replies will have to be 
swifter and more frequent in the future than has been necessary 
heretofore. 

It is a new proposition. Your committee has not sought to 
do everything that possibly can be done. Your committee has 
sought to meet the conditions as they are seen to-day, and I 
believe that the proposition of dual tariffs will continue in this 
country; that our minimum and maximum proposition, or some 
modification of it, similar to it, will exist in this country and 
be strengthened until we drive foreign countries out of their 
habit of discriminating against the people of America; and then 
we shall no longer need such devices. 

It has been said that the Dingley law had to be revised be- 
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cause there was need of more revenue. That reason for re- 


vision has been very much exaggerated. I wish to call the 
attention of the committee to the actual state of the Treasury of 
the United States. What we have heard asserted time and 
again on the floor of this House is a mistake. What the news- 
papers of the country have said about it for months was not 
accurate; and while I know that figures of this sort are in- 
clined to be tedious, I ask the attention of the committee while 
I address myself to what the actual state of the Treasury is 
to-day. 

On the 30th of March, which was day before yesterday, there 
was an available cash balance in the Treasury of $133,000,000. 
That statement is correct. It needs, however, to be under- 
stood. We find another item on that page of $69,000,000— 
practically $70,000,000—disbursing officers’ balances. Disburs- 
ing officers’ balances are subtracted from the general amount of 
money in the Treasury in order to arrive at the available cash 
balance. à 

But while that is proper bookkeeping, the fact is that those 
disbursing officers’ balances are sums of money put to the credit 
of the disbursing officers throughout the country—as, for in- 
stance, United States marshals—for the purpose of meeting cur- 
rent government bills. There is always something over $10,000,000 
of that balance unexpended. It is an impossibility to tell what 
the unexpended amount of the balance in the Treasury is; but 
whatever the amount is, the available cash balance in the Treas- 
ury is to be increased by that sum. 

Now, I wrote to the Panama Canal Commission the other day 
and asked for a statement of the amount which has already 
been expended on account of the Panama Canal and the amount 
to which the Treasury of the United States has been reimbursed 
by the sale of bonds on account of the Panama Canal. Up to 
the end of last year—December 31—the canal has cost, in round 
numbers, $149,000,000. It was a little more, but about that, in 
round numbers. This includes the $40,000,000 paid to the New 
Panama Canal Company and $10,000,000 paid to the Republic of 
Panama for its canal rights. The amount of bonds sold on ac- 
count of the canal is $84,000,000. The amount expended up to 
the first of the year was $149,000,000. The commission esti- 
mates the average expenditures since that time as $2,750,000 per 
month. Adding, for January, February, and March, $8,250,000 
to $149,000,000 plus will give $157,500,000. But the Treasury 
has been reimbursed to the extent of $84,000,000 on account of 
that. Subtracting that, we have a balance of $72,965,000 which 
the Panama Canal expenditure owes the Treasury. Adding that 
to the $133,000,000, we had an available cash balance in the 
Treasury, over and above anything still left in the disbursing 
officers’ balances, of $206,195,000 on day before yesterday. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. In view of your statement as to the condition 
of the Treasury, how do you account for the statement of the 
President in his message to Congress that by the ist of July 
there will be a deficit in the Treasury of 5100, 000,000? 

Mr. GAINES. I will say to the gentleman from Kentucky 
that I do not know that the President made just that statement, 
but my information is that he did, and I am inclined to think 
that the question of the gentleman from Kentucky is based on 
a correct understanding of the President's statement. But no 
matter where that statement came from, it is based upon a 
mistake, and the only reason why I challenge the attention of 
the committee to these dry figures to-day is because it is ab- 
solutely demonstrable, in my opinion, that the whole country 
has been mistaken about the state of the Treasury. 

Mr. McCALL. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr, GAINES. With pleasure. 

Mr. MoCALL. I think the statement of the President was 
that there would be that deficit in this year’s expenditures. 
He did not say that there would be a $100,000,000 deficit in the 
Treasury. 

Mr. GAINES. If the gentleman from Kentucky will give 
his attention, the gentleman from Massachusetts is, of course, 
right in saying that the President did not say there would be 
any deficit in the Treasury. But what I understood the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky to be addressing himself to was that the 
President had said there would be an excess of expenditures 
over receipts for the fiscal year of $100,000,000 at the rate we 
were going. 

I understood that to be what he had said the President had 
stated. I am glad that the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
called attention to that, because the opinion of the country has 
been wrong. The country has been misinformed and misled 
because of the loose use of the word deficit.“ Most people 


think that a “ deficit,” when spoken of in connection with the 
Treasury, means that the Government owes amounts which 
there is not money in the Treasury to pay. That is not the 
condition. We are $206,000,000 away from that condition. 

Even before we have reimbursed the Treasury Department 
for expenditures on account of the Panama Canal we are 
$133,000,000 away from any such condition, and, in addition to 
that, we have whatever the remainder of the disbursing officers’ 
balances happens to be. And, of course, everybody must un- 
derstand that I mean this sum in the Treasury over and above 
one hundred and fifty millions of gold reserve in the Division 
of Redemption. 

Mr. JAMES. ‘Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to read the language of the President 
in his message to Congress. It is as follows: 


More than this, the present tarif act, with the other sources of gov- 
ernment revenue, does not furnish income enough to pay the author 
expenditures. By July 1 next the excess of expenses over receipts for 
the current year will equal $100,000,000. 


Mr. GAINES. If the gentleman from Kentucky will permit 
me, there is no deficit. But I want, if we can, to get on some 
basis that we can understand. I want to make the frankest 
assertion that the very reason for making this part of my speech 
is because I insist that almost everybody has made a mistake 
as to the condition of the Treasury. 

Mr. JAMES. I thought the gentleman was contending that 
the Dingley Act was producing revenue enough to run the Gov- 
ernment, and I want to call his attention to this statement, 
showing that it could not be borne out. 

Mr. GAINES. And I am attempting to maintain that propo- 
sition, and I propose to demonstrate it. And if the gentleman 
from Kentucky will rely on his own judgment, and take the 
trouble to inform that most excellent judgment, and not con- 
tent himself by falling back on what the President or anybody 
else thinks but go te the bottom of the matter, he will see that 
I am right, and the general conception of other people happens 
once to be wrong. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman from West Virginia 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly, 

Mr. CLAYTON. I understand the gentleman to say that at 
the end of the current fiscal year the Treasury will not be face 
to face with a deficit, but that there will be a surplus in the 
Treasury. I would ask the gentleman how he can reconcile his 
statement with the statement made very recently by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Tawney], who 
said that the Treasury at the end of the fiscal year would face 
a deficit—I believe he said of $150,000,000. I desire to inter- 
pose the statement and judgment of the chairman of the great 
Appropriations Committee against the statement and argument 
of my distinguished friend from West Virginia. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky thought to embarrass me by asking whether the- Presi- 
dent of the United States did not say so and so. 

Mr. JAMES. I did not mean to embarrass the gentleman, 
but I wanted to enlighten the gentleman by a statement of 
what the President said. 

Mr. GAINES. The statements of the President of the United 
States are always enlightening, and are especially qualified to 
enlighten the gentleman from Kentucky. Now, the other dis- 
tinguished gentleman, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAY- 
ton], undertakes to get me into a debate with the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee. I decline to be put in the atti- 
tude of disputing anybody. I am giving certain conclusions 
based upon official figures, which conclusions the intelligence of 
this House can dispute if the figures happen not to be correct. 
There is no difficulty about it. It is simply a question of look- 
ing at the figures. Wither I am right, or I am wrong. It needs 
no authority to prove the facts for the figures will do it them- 
selves; and then it is a question, not of authority, but simply of 
an accurate view of the situation. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES. With pleasure. 

Mr. FOWLER. Both the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and the President agree, not as to the amount, but 
as to the fact of a deficit in reference to the year’s income and 
expenditures, and not to the state of the Treasury. [Applause.] 

Mr. JAMES. If the gentleman will permit me, in view of the 
statement of the gentleman from New Jersey, I would like for 
the gentleman from West Virginia to explain why it is, if there 
is money enough in the Treasury, your bill provides for the 
issuing of $250,000,000 of bonds? 
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Mr. GAINES. Well, Mr. Chairman, our bill provides for 
more revenue. There is nothing inconsistent in that, because 
the bill is for the future, and the revenues of the country grow 
every year and the expenditures of the country get larger. I 
will ask the gentleman from Kentucky if he does not think it 
wise for the Government to have a provision for an emergency? 
If we should not look to the future? 

Mr. JAMES. I will say, in reply, that I do not believe it is 
wise for a government to issue bonds and certificates bearing 
interest at 3 per cent, when, according to your contention, there 
is money in the Treasury. 

Mr. GAINES. If the Government should issue certificates at 
an interest of 3 per cent, or otherwise, when there is no need 
to do it, it would, of course, be unwise. I am attempting to 
show that there is no need to use it, and at the same time I 
think there should be a provision for an emergency. We can 
not always prophesy the future correctly. The gentleman’s 
party never does get it right. Does he think we should never 
be mistaken? [Laughter.] g 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. What I am trying to understand is this: If 
the present law is producing all of the revenues necessary to 
administer the affairs of the Government, then why pass a 
new law to raise more revenue by increasing the taxes of the 
people? 

Mr. GAINES. Is the gentleman opposed to the maximum 
and minimum tariff? 

Mr. SULZER. I am not opposed to a maximum and mini- 
mum tariff, provided the people pay the minimum. 

Mr. GAINES. Well, then, the gentleman is in favor of hav- 
ing a dual tariff, and in meeting the situation abroad, is he? 

Mr. SULZER. I have no objection to the provision in the 
bill regarding a maximum and minimum tariff, but I do object 
to the provisions of the bill which increase the taxes on the 
necessaries of life. 

Mr. GAINES. But this bill does not do that, and the gentle- 
man from New York, if he had read the bill carefully and had 
paid any attention to the provisions of it, would not gain that 
conclusion. 

Mr. SULZER. Does not the bill tax tea? 

Mr. GAINES. Oh, well, I do not think that tea needs to be 
taxed. My present argument would tend to show that it need 
not be. And I think if the gentleman will possess his soul in 
patience, he and I may agree on that proposition before the 
bill gets out of the House, 

Mr. SULZER. I hope so. Tea should remain on the free 
list. 

Mr. GAINES. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gen- 
tlemen on the other side that I will be glad to yield, if I have 
time, if they will only confine their questions to what I am 
talking about. I propose to get back, however, to the state of 
the Treasury, if these gentlemen will permit me. I say there is 
in the Treasury one hundred and thirty-three millions and over, 
without reference to the disbursing officer’s balances, and with- 
out reference to seventy-three millions which the Panama Canal 
construction owes the Treasury of the United States. I want 
to explain to the House how this misconception as to the state 
of the Treasury has occurred. The daily Treasufy statement 
gives the actual condition as it is, except that it does not 
explain how much is due the Treasury on account of Panama 
Canal construction; but it does, with that exception, give the 
state of the Treasury as it is, and shows the amount of cash 
balance and the amount of the disbursing officers’ balances, and 
soon. The second page of “ Receipts and expenditures, redemp- 
tions,” and so forth, is so made up as to mislead, unintentionally, 
of course, for if there had been any intention to mislead the peo- 
ple of the country they would have been lulled into security in- 
stead of being unnecessarily alarmed. Anybody who will take 
this statement and look at it will see that the sums of current 
expenditure and current receipts are here set out. The expenses 
on account of the Panama Canal go into the current expenditures, 
but for some remarkable reason the receipts on account of the 
sale of Panama Canal bonds do not appear as current receipts. 
I repeat it, in the statement of current expenditures there is 
included every penny vsed on the Panama Canal, but for some 
reason in the statement of current receipts there is not in- 
cluded a single cent received from the sale of Panama Canal 
bonds. 

The excess of receipts over expenditures for so much of this 
fiscal year is set down as $90,000,000. There have been ex- 
penditures for this fiscal year up to the ist of January on 
the Panama Canal $14,774,000. The commission estimates the 


monthly expenditure as $2,750,000 for January, February, and, 
I take it, also for the month of March. Adding to the sum 
of $14,774,000, the canal expenditures up to December, and the 
sum of $8,250,000, estimated expenditures, we see we have the 
sum of over twenty-three million on account of the Panama 
Canal included in this excess of expenditures over receipts; 
and taking that away from ninety millions it gives us sixty- 
Seven millions. Now, looking at that statement as it stands, 
without this explanation, it would appear that we have been 
running behind an average of ten millions a month for the 
present fiscal year. As a matter of fact we have been running 
behind $6,250,000 on the average. Well, running behind in 
excess of expenditures over receipts $6,250,000 is bad enough, 
but let me show you a brighter side of the picture. After all, 
anyone who will take our Book of Statistics, anybody who will 
examine the importations into the country each year, will find 
that the great revenue raiser of the country is prosperity, and 
anybody who will examine this Treasury statement will see 
that prosperity is returning in the country and will soon be up, 
if it is not so already to-day, to its old standard. 'The amount of 
excess of expenditures over receipts for this month is $3,765,000. 
Hoek PAYNE. Does that include the statement for yester- 

y 

Mr. GAINES. It does not include the statement for yester- 
day, which I have not had time this morning to secure. 

Mr. PAYNE. Then it is $3,111,000. There was a surplus 
yesterday of over $500,000. 

Mr. GAINES. I thank the gentleman from New York. Right 
there, then, I want to notify the country that for the last three 
days the receipts have exceeded largely the expenditures of the 
Government. We have got back already. To-day we are back 
to the time when the Dingley law is again raising more eyery 
month than the expenditures of the Government. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] But the total for the month of March 
is $3,111,000. There is to be deducted from that $2,750,000, 
expended on account of Panama Canal construction. And you 
will find that the excess of expenditures over receipts for this 
calendar year and this current month of March has been going 
down all the time, until we have now passed the point and 
turned the other way. The excess of expenditures over the 
receipts for this current month of March amounts to much less 
than $1,000,000 instead of $10,000,000. 

Mr. PAYNE. Three hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 

Mr. GAINES. Three hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
the difference is. I had forgotten for the moment the new fig- 
ures, but made my subtraction as of day before yesterday. 
And if gentlemen here will pardon me a moment more on this 
subject, at the rate that we ran behind for March we could go 
along for more than five years before the available cash balance 
of the Government would be reduced to $50,000,000; and if you 
add to it the amount the Treasury ought to be reimbursed on 
account of expenditures for the Panama Canal, we could run 
for ten years without putting a strain upon the amount of 
$50,000,000, which is considered as a safe working balance for 
the country. [Applause on the Republican side.] I will now 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dawson]. 

Mr. DAWSON. In confirmation of what the gentleman has 
just said, I want to call his attention to the fact that the Treas- 
ury receipts for the month of March this year exceeded the 
Treasury receipts for the month of March last year by $9,000,- 
000, showing clearly that the tide of good business has already 
set in, and if this rate of increase continues during the next 
twelve months our income will be $100,000,000 more than we 
have had for the past twelve months. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman is absolutely correct, and I 
would be very glad if the information on these matters would 
spread itself to the other side of the Chamber. I am talking 
about matters which are matters of record, I am talking about 
figures which are official, and if gentlemen who have asked 
me on the other side whether I disagree with the message of 
the President, whether I disagree with the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations of this House, being, 
as they are, such able gentlemen themselves, would follow these 
figures, I should be glad to have them contradict what I am 
saying if it be not true. The truth is that all agitation about 
the failure of the Dingley law to produce revenue has been an 
absurdity from start to finish. It is impossible from the nature 
of things to have the receipts of the Government absolutely 
square with the expenditures of the Government for any given 
year. It is impossible because, in the first place, nobody can by 
any possibility tell just what the receipts will be, and in the 
next place nobody can by any possibility tell exactly what the 
expenditures will be. Every year our Government incurs ex- 
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penses which nobody could have dreamed of—three or four 
million dollars a few years ago on account of the San Francisco 
disaster. I but mention that as an illustration to show you how 
utterly impossible it is to have any very accurate notion of what 
the expenditures of the Goyernment will be. It is equally im- 
possible to tell what the revenues, the receipts of the Govern- 
ment, will be. 

Now, a good tariff law, a good revenue-raising law, is one 
that will do exactly what the Dingley law has done—some years 
raise more revenue than needed, and some years raise less reye- 
nue than needed for current expenses, but always keeping a 
safe, satisfactory amount in the Treasury of the United States. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

I tried to make this same point, for it was applicable then, 
on the 15th day of February, 1905. At that session of Congress 
everybody will remember that every time a member of the 
Appropriations Committee talked about expending anything the 
gentleman from Maine, the distinguished gentleman then a Rep- 
resentative in this House, Mr. Littlefield, kept asking what we 
were going to do with reference to the state of the Treasury, 
asserting that we were running behind all the time. The avail- 
able cash balance in thé Treasury then was $141,000,000. When- 
eyer the Treasury, under the Republican party, gets down to 
$140,000,000—between. that and $150,000,000—I have observed 
that a ery of alarm goes up all over the country. ‘The admin- 
istration, the tendency to spend money, everything begins to be 
a subject of criticism from the Democratie side. Then, unfor- 
tunately, that alarm spread to the Republicans and alarmed 
the country, while we sit quiet and do not sufficiently answer 
their criticism. 

I called attention in that speech in 1905 to this remarkable 
fact, that while the Democratic party was criticising us because 
we did not have then, with $140,000,000 in the Treasury, enough 
revenue, and was criticising us with such vigor that some Re- 
publicans, even so able as the one I have mentioned, were 
alarmed, there was actually more money in the Treasury of the 
United States than there was in 1888, when Grover Cleveland 
alarmed the country, because he said that under the iniquitous 
tariff laws of the Republican party we were piling up a dan- 
gerous surplus in the Treasury. When Grover Cleveland alarmed 
the country because the tariff policy of the Republican party was 
piling up a dangerous surplus we had $3,000,000 less in the 
Treasury of the United States than there is in the Treasury of 
the United States to-day. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.. GAINES. I am sure that the gentleman will pardon me 
for a moment and not interrupt so able a man as Mr. Cleve- 
land, who happens to be talking at this moment. Mr. Cleve- 
land, in his letter of acceptance, said: 


and 
nomical administration of the Government seems to be perfectly plain. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague be permitted to conclude 
his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Hvussarn] asks unanimous consent that his colleague may be 
permitted to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, I thank my colleague and the 
committee for this courtesy, and I shall endeayor not to tres- 

ass too much upon the patience of the House. 

Mr. Cleveland said: 

We are annually collecting at our 9 and by means of our 


internal-revenue taxation many millions excess of all legitimate 


ponte As a consequence, there now remains in the National 


reasury a surplus of more than $130,000, 


And the whole Democracy of the country went wild, and the 
timid Republicans got alarmed, and yet, Mr. Chairman, there 
was in the Treasury of the United States on day before yester- 
day an available cash balance of $133,000,000 and more—oyer 
$3,000,000 above the amount that Mr. Cleveland said was load- 
ing the people with burdensome taxation and taking money 
away from the channels of trade. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] . 

Mr. COX of Ohio. The gentleman says that Mr. Cleveland’s 
reference to the surplus was a note of alarm when he spoke 
about the necessity of its being reduced. Will the gentleman 
deny that in the Republican platform of 1888 you pledged your- 
selves to reduce the surplus, and that you not only did reduce 
it, but you wiped it out of existence when you came into office? 


Mr. GAINES. The gentleman’s question comprises severul. 
Whether I ean answer them all in a breath I do not know. I 
will not deny that the Republican party did undertake at the 
next general election following Mr. Cleveland's presidential 
message of 1888 to revise the tariff. The reduction of the rev- 
enue was the reason for entering upon the construction of the 
McKinley tariff law. I do not agree that we reduced the rey- 
enues so as to wipe out the surplus. What wiped it out was the 
fact that the gentleman’s party came into power in 1892.. There 
is no use for the gentleman to reply to me that it was wiped 
out before his party had time to legislate. It does not need any 
affirmative action on the part of his party to alarm the people 
of this country. All that needs to be known is that the Demo- 
cratic party has returned to power, pledged to its economic 
nonsense, incapable, as the people have found it to be, and 
energy, enterprise, confidence, and prosperity vanish from the 
country. I said a moment ago that prosperity was the great 
revenue raiser, and the country, by that same token, always 
needs revenue when the Democratic party is in power. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARDWICK. I suppose the gentleman will trace the 
panic of 1906 to similar causes? The Democratic party was not 
in power then. 

Mr. GAINES. On the contrary, if the gentleman will permit 
me, Mr. Chairman, there is something very remarkable about 
the panic month of 1907. The best witness before a Ways and 
Means Committee, as I said before, is the Book of Statistics. 
Witnesses may tell you this and tell you that. Even when they 
think they are treating you with the greatest candor they are 
frequently wrong, but the Book of Statistics, which shows ex- 
actly what is admitted under a certain rate, how much reyenue 
is raised under given conditions, how the revenues, under the 
same rates, vary from year to year, is the best witness that the 
Ways and Means Committee can have in framing a tariff law. 
We soon found in the book called“ Notes on Revision,“ which 
was arranged for us and which had appended to it the importa- 
tions for 1907, that the importations for that year were likely 
to mislead us. The facts were that the year 1907 could not be 
taken as a normal and natural year. The importations had 
been largely in excess of what they had ever been before. I 
took the trouble the other day to add the importations for the 
twelve months preceding October, 1906, and found they were 
the largest the eountry had ever had; and yet, notwithstanding 
that fact, the importations for the twelve months immediately 
prior to October, 1907, exceeded those of the twelve months pre- 
ceding 8 1906, by more than the tremendous sum of 


8225, 000,000. 

So it would seem that the lesson from that panié is this: That 
depression began in the rest of the world more than fifteen 
months before we had it in this country. The rest of the world 
did not understand what had struck them. Their producers began 
to ship their surplus to this country, and when their market 
failed, of course, they were compelled to seek other markets; 
and instead of limiting their production they attempted to de- 
crease their cost by increasing their output, and soon flooded 
this country with their products. It is, as I have stated before, 
a very interesting question for speculation, whether we could 
not have escaped the panic if there had not been dumped into 
this country that additional $225,000,000 of foreign goods over 
and above the unusual importations for the previous twelve 
months beginning with October, 1906. 

Mr. STANLEY rose. 

Mr. GAINES. But while that is remarkable—if the gentle- 
man will permit me for a moment, I will still further continue 
my answer to the gentleman from Georgia—there is another 
fact, remarkable and unequaled in American politics, never 
known to happen untii the last campaign. For once a political 
party had suffered a depression and the people did not repudiate 
it at the polls. 

But, notwithstanding that fact, the people of this country were 
not willing to risk the moribund Democratic party. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] There is scarcely anything 
supposable to a bright imagination that we could do which 
would so reduce the confidence of the American people in us as 
to induce them to put their confidence in your party. [Laughter 
and applause on the Republican side.] 

The Republican party may have had a panic once, but the peo- 
ple of this country did not want to turn their business over to 
the excellent gentlemen on that side of the Chamber, worthy 
Representatives of those disorganized citizens of this coun- 
try known by the various names of “free traders,” “ revenue- 
tariff men,” “tariff reformers,” “incidental protectionists,” 
“sectionalists,” “free silverites,” and Populists;” but they 
preferred to trust the Republican party in spite of the objection 
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to which you have referred. [Loud applause on the Republican 
side.] I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I also call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact that the year 1908 produced in revenues from 
customs receipts and internal revenue a larger revenue than had 
ever been produced in history, except only 1907? 

Mr. GAINES. What my colleague says is true. I now yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky, who started to rise. 

Mr. STANLEY. The gentleman’s explanation of the late 
panic is ingenious and interesting. Does the gentleman, how- 
ever, deny, or is he not aware, that these world-wide conditions, 
which he claims produced the panic of 1907, existed in a greater 
measure and to a greater extent in the panic of 1893 and 1894, 
to which he has referred? 

Mr. GAINES. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is one of those 
things which every gentleman will have his own view about. 
One may state it in one way and another may state it in 
another. What is the use, however, of our comparing them 
now? The American people have made the comparison of the 
two parties from the facts, and the American people have in- 
dorsed us, in spite of what occurred, and repudiated you be- 
cause of what has occurred, and that is the whole story. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. STANLEY. It is not an answer to my argument to 
furnish me with a lecture on election returns. 

Mr. GAINES. It is an answer to what you said. There 
was no argument. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 


Mr. STANLEY. I wish to ask the gentleman this question. 
Mr. GAINES. With pleasure. 
Mr. STANLEY. Is the gentleman aware of any reason which 


would prevent the conditions which he mentions as producing 
the last panic from operating in the previous panic to which he 
refers? 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman kindly restate his question? 
I do not understand it. 

Mr. STANLEY. The gentleman has stated that the last panic 
was produced by the reflex action, you might say, of a depres- 
sion that was world-wide. 

Mr. GAINES. Yes; and I have given the figures which prove 
it, and I stated the place where anybody else could see the 
same figures. 

Mr. STANLEY. Now, does the gentleman know of any rea- 
son why that same world-wide depression, or the same causes 
that they described, could not operate ten or twelve years ago? 

Mr. DALZELL. They did not exist then. 

Mr. GAINES. They did not operate. The Democratic party 
operated about that time. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 
And I will state to the gentleman that that particular condition 
has not operated since. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. STANLEY. I am sure the gentleman will not deny, how- 
ever, that a greater world-wide depression existed in 1893-94 
than existed during the late panic, and that it existed prior to 
the panic in the United States, 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, I do not know. It was not my 

purpose to compare the two panics. That much of my speech 
was brought into it by some of my good friends on the other 
side, but I will say this to the gentleman from Kentucky: There 
is no use to talk about these things. They are both past. It is 
ancient history to talk about the Cleveland administration, and 
I do not like to do it. As I have sometimes said in the cam- 
paigns at home, it seems a remarkable thing with reference to 
my friends on the other side of the political fence that there is 
no part of any speech that I ever make that my Democratic 
friends seem to object to except one. They let me eulogize 
my own party as I please, and they do not seem to be annoyed. 
I may refer as frequently as I please and in the most glowing 
terms I can command to the splendid success of the Republican 
mrty. 
s I can refer to the fact that the American people have with 
great unanimity indorsed it, and have with equal unanimity at 
the same time expressed their lack of confidence in the Demo- 
cratic party, and they do not get angry; but whenever I men- 
tion the only time in fifty years that they ever beat us they 
get angry, and they say, “ There you go, talking about that old 
Cleveland administration again.” [Laughter.] Now, I sub- 
mit that I did not bring this thing in, and I undertake to dis- 
miss this topic, if I may, and go on to my speech with this re- 
mark: The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], my 
colleague upon the committee and my good friend, said the last 
word upon this subject before the last election. This Republi- 
can panic has been cured by us; but, as he said, the Democratic 
panic came in with the Democratic party, stayed with the 
Democratic party, and went out with the Democratic party. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GAINES. I yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. HOBSON. The purpose of my question is not to have 
the gentleman wander from his important subject, but to get 
him back to it. 

Mr. GAINES. I will be willing to do as much for the gen- 
tleman from Alabama sometime. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOBSON. I wish to state that my purpose here is to 
call attention to the comparative financial conditions in 1888 
and 1908, referred to by the gentleman, and simply to prevent a 
misunderstanding about the relative conditions, This I do be- 
cause I haye taken pains lately to try to investigate the ques- 
tion of national expenditures by the use of a series of curves; 
not merely the curves that would indicate the total expendi- 
tures, but the expenditures per capita. 

Mr. GAINES. I am not sure whether I shall be able to get 
onto the gentleman’s curves or not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOBSON. These curves indicate an alarming increase 
in declivity of the rate of expenditures per capita. Now, when 
the gentleman refers to the cash balance in the Treasury to- 
day as being something like $137,000,000, as I understand, and 
in 1888 to have been nearly the same, I would call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the totak expenditures in 1888 amounted 
to a little less than $260,000,000, while the total expenditures 
in 1908, and I refer here to ordinary expenditures, amounted 
to about $660,000,000. 


So that at the rate today at which we are progressing the 
cash balance would be spent three times as quickly as in 1888, 
and therefore we must not assume that what was a safe bal- 
ance in 1888 would be a safe balance to-day. 

Mr. GAINES. I do not know whether a working balance of 
$50,000,000 is a safe working balance or not. In 1905, for the 
purpose of discussing this subject of the state of the Treasury, 
I put the question to the Treasury officials, to the man who 
makes up this statement, and was told by him that a safe 
working balance was $50,000,000 three -years ago, and that 
there was no occasion for alarm until the working balance got 
down below that point; but if gentlemen will understand, we 
have $133,000,000 in the Treasury, and in addition to that, some 
unexpended balance of the disbursing officers, and enough due 
from the Panama Canal to increase it to $206,000,000, and 
to-day and yesterday and day before yesterday we ran ahead— 
receipts exceeded expenditures—and are increasing the available 
cash balance in the Treasury of the country. 

Now, the gentleman says it will take more in the future. 
Of course it will. That brings us to the interesting question 
8 I had intended to dwell upon in this very order in my 
speech. 

We estimate the sum of money necessary to run the Govern- 
ment for ten years, and I shall not go into the details of that esti- 
mate, because I am alreađy taking too much time and I will 
try to hurry along. But when we come to estimate the receipts 
from our bill for 1910 and add them together, and compare the 
estimated receipts and estimated expenditures, I confess that 
we estimate a deficit of about $10,000,000. 

Now, then, our estimate of what this bill will bring in shows 
that it should bring in, according to the importations of 1906 
customs, $305,000,000. It might be worth while to the member- 
ship of the House to explain how such an estimate is made. I 
confess I had no information as to how such estimates were 
made, and I approached the consideration of the question with a 
great deal of interest, and when I got my informaiton I was 
very much disappointed. ‘ 

The estimates are made this way: A given year, assumed to 
be normal, is taken, and by common consent we took the year 
1906 to base our estimate upon. The amount of importations 
was taken for that year, and the revenue was estimated upon 
that basis; that is to say, the revenue which the new law would 
have produced if it had been in force that year, taking all the 
importations for 1906 and applying to them the provisions con- 
tained in the bill as presented by the committee. Now, obvi- 
ously such an estimate, while it is the only one you can make, 
the one that must be used, can not by any possibility be very 
accurate. Nobody can tell what the importations are going to 
be. We know they will be much larger every succeeding year, 
because the experience of the country shows that under a given 
reyenue law, rates remaining the same, there is an annual in- 
erease of the revenue of the country of somewhere from twenty- 
eight to over thirty million dollars a year. How much more 
than the $305,000,000 we have estimated we do not know. 

The estimate is unsatisfactory, but nobody felt at liberty to 
guess what the increase of importation would be, and therefore 
the estimates as they are were given to the House. Unsatis- 
factory as the estimate may be, it is of course more nearly 
satisfactory than a guess. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. GAINES. With pleasure. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In taking up the estimate of rey- 
enue it seems to me that the gentleman has left out one factor, 
and that is the prosperity of the country. It seems to me that 
if the country turns out, as eyerybody hopes it will, to be 
prosperous, then you will get more revenue than estimated. 
But if it should turn out to be bad times, the revenue will sink 
below the estimate, and no man can tell any more accurately 
than the gentleman has stated, if you take that factor into 
consideration, 

Mr. GAINES. Except, if the gentleman will permit me, I 
think he is mistaken in this. It is almost certain from the 
very growth of the country that in any event the figures would 
exceed the estimate, for it would be a tremendous condition of 
depression which so reduced for 1910 the importations that the 
amount of money received then should be less than would have 
been received on the basis of the importation of 1906. Of 
course that is possible, but it is in the highest degree improb- 
able, as I think the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] will 
agree with me. A 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will permit, that esti- 
mate does not take into consideration, either, the normal average 
increase that took place during, say, the first ten years of the 
Dingley bill. 

Mr. GAINES. That is entirely correct and is the point that 
I was endeavoring to make; that the natural normal increase is 
almost sure to make the amount of the revenues received under 
this bill larger for the year 1910 than would have been received on 
the importations of 1906, as the rates contained in our bill 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Merely to call attention to the fact that 
for the years 1898 up to and including 1907, the average in- 
crease of receipts under the Dingley law was $28,000,000 a 


_ year. 


Mr. GAINES. That is correct; and of course the receipts 
from other sources and customs taxes also largely increase each 
year. As I remember it, it amounts to more, The gentleman 
can perhaps tell me. I understand he has the figures of the 
average annual increase of our revenues under the Dingley law. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The figures I have given include every- 
thing except that from postal receipts. 

Mr. GAINES. And the average annual increase was 
$28,000,000 from all sources? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; except postal receipts, 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes. 

Mr. WEISSE. Can the gentleman tell me how much of those 
revenues were made on the coinage of silver during the last 
ten or twelve years? I have been trying to get at it, and I am 
unable to get it. I think it is about $100,000,000. Is that 
correct? Statistical abstract gives profit on coinage, 1898 to 
1907, $75,663,788, omitting 1908. 

Mr. GAINES. Made on the coinage of silver? 

Mr. WEISSE. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES. If it is correct, I do not know the facts. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will yield—as I remem- 
ber the figures, the total miscellaneous receipts from all sources 
did not exceed $60,000,000. 

Mr. GAINES. The total miscellaneous receipts have not 
eyer reached $60,000,000, but I do not know whether any profit 
the gentleman refers to, if there is any, is included in mis- 
cellaneous receipts or not. I do not know where they would 
be credited in the Treasury bookkeeping. 

Mr. FOWLER. I think the amount is about $15,000,000 on 
the seigniorage, to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. WEISSE. What I refer to is the silver bullion which the 
Government buys and coins into silver coins. It is about one 
hundred million or more, according to the reports from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I can not get the exact figures. 


Mr. GAINES. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 


profit has been $100,000,000 in silver coinage in the last ten 
years? 

Mr. WEISSE. In the last twelve years, as near as I can 
tell, that they paid for silver and the amount of money they 
coined. As I understand it, the Treasury can go out and buy 
silver bullion and coin it into minor coins, 10 and 25 and 50 
cent pieces, and pay it out, and every time they do that they 
make a profit of 100 per cent. - 

Mr. GAINES. Iam very sure the gentleman must be wrong. 

Mr. WEISSE. If I am wrong, I hope the gentleman will ex- 
plain it for my information. 


Mr. GAINES. I do not know anything about what we have 
made from coinage. I think the gentleman is trying financially 
to lift himself over the fence by his bootstraps. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, the 
entire amount of subsidiary coinage is only about $25,000,000, 
so of course the gentleman's statement must be incorrect; but 
while I have not given the study to the question that the gen- 
tleman who is now speaking has, I think in the comparison he 
made a while ago, although I may be mistaken, that the $130,- 
000,000 of surplus funds in the Treasury under Mr. Cleveland 
did not include the redemption fund. I think it was not segre- 
gated at that time and set apart; but whether it did or not, it 
has been increased out of the revenues of the Dingley tariff by 
$50,000,000, whether any of it was segregated at that time; so 
that would be far and away beyond any seigniorage which may 
be covered by the remarks of the gentleman. 

Mr. GAINES. Even if the gentleman is right the Dingley 
law would yet haye brought in more than the current expenses 
of the Government, and the gentleman must remember, and all 
gentlemen must remember, that there were in addition to the 
actual expenses of the Spanish-American war incidental ex- 
penses entailed upon the Government, as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Payne] so ably called attention to the other 
day, that had to be paid out of the revenues raised by the 
Dingley tariff law. 

I do not wish to go back to that question, which I thought we 
had passed, but there can be no doubt, if gentlemen will 
examine the figures, that the Dingley law has been an abso- 
lutely satisfactory revenue-raiser for the country. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] That admits of no doubt. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 
The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hrt] questioned the 
statement I made. I would merely ask him to get the facts and 
figures from the Secretary of the Treasury 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, I shall insist that my time be 
not further taken in this manner. I am very glad to yield to 
gentlemen for questions; I have even been quite patient with 
them, it seems to me; and I have yielded for a statement of 
fact. But for a statement of wild suspicion, such as has been 
indulged in by the gentleman from Wisconsin, I do not want to 
yield. I want gentlemen to know what they are talking about 
when they make statements of fact, and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin says he does not know. He fancies something and 
would like to have information. 

I told the gentleman I have not the information. He says he 
does not have it. He certainly, therefore, does not want to put 
in my speech everything he does not know. There must be 
some limit. I am not going to yield to any more statements of 
what the gentleman says he does not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GAINES. Well—I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, I stated in regard to the facts 
as I understand them, and the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Hitz] questioned the statement. I asked him to furnish a state- 
ment from the Treasury. Now, I hope I have not done any- 
thing wrong by asking the question ; if so, I ask the gentleman’s 
pardon, 

Mr. GAINES. Why does not the gentleman furnish a state- 
ment from the Treasury in his own time and not stop me to 
challenge the gentleman from Connecticut to disprove some- 
thing which the gentleman from Wisconsin says he does not 
know? We are going into a wide latitude of discussion here, 
indeed. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from West Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Did I understand the gentle- 
man to state a while ago what the estimate was for the running 
expenses of the Government for 1910? 

Mr. GAINES. I did not state the amount. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. What is the estimate? 

Mr. GAINES. The amount is $874,000,000—— 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Thank you. 

Mr. GAINES (continuing). Estimated to be necessary to be 
raised for the expenses of 1910, and estimating $305,000,000 as 
the amount to be raised by this bill from customs, $20,000,000 
from the inheritance tax, and then adopting the estimates of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to internal revenue and other 
sources of income, we reach the sum of $10,000,000 less than the 
estimated expenditure for 1910. And I was about to show that 
the revenues, notwithstanding the estimates, would be very much 
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in excess of the amount of money necessary to run the Govern- 
ment for the year 1910, and I was proceeding to show it in this 
way. The average annual increase was $28,000,000 in our 
revenues 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman allow me there 

Mr. GAINES (continuing). That is one way of looking at it— 
if the gentleman will pardon me until I complete the statement. 
Another way is this: The estimate of $305,000,000 is necessarily 
wrong, though it is the best sort of estimate possible to be made, 
and is made after the method which is always employed in such 
cases. It is bound to be wrong for this reason: This proposed 
bill, for instance, reduces the tariff on rough lumber by dividing 
it in two, by changing it from $2 to $1 a thousand. 

Now, because of the increase of the country—I am but giving 
an illustration—because of the increase of the country which 
will necessarily come, and because also of the reduction in the 
duty, there will be an increased importation of rough lumber; 
but no account is taken of that in the estimates. The estimate 
of revenue under the new law at the $1 rate is that it will pro- 
duce for 1910 half as much as was produced under the old law 
at the $2 rate in 1906. Well, everybody knows that that can 
not be true. I am not criticising the estimate; merely explain- 
ing it. It is the only sort of estimate that can be made, and 
with such an estimate the House will have to content itself, for 
it is better than no estimate at all, and while unsatisfactory, is 
much more nearly satisfactory than any guess which anybody 
could make. P 

Mr. HOBSON rose. 

Mr. GAINES. Now, if the gentleman will permit me, I will 
yield a little bit, but I am yielding so much that it breaks up 
the continuity of what I am saying and makes my remarks 
tedious to the committee. 

Mr. HOBSON. Just at that point. 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr, HOBSON. The gentleman has reiterated, and it has been 
confirmed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loneworru], in 
figures pertaining to the increase in revenues per year as 
shown by the customs-house receipts due to the Dingley bill—— 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, I trust that the matter and 
the gentleman from Alabama may proceed a little more rapidly, 
as—— 

Mr. HOBSON. Since this Dingley bill went into operation 
a 18 and it was in full operation in 1900, down to the end 
of 1908 —— 

Mr. GAINES. Everybody knows that. 

Mr. HOBSON (continuing). The average increase in customs 
receipts has been about six and one-half millions of dollars. 

Mr. GAINES. Whatever the correct addition is, I haye no 
doubt the gentleman can make it. 

Mr. HOBSON, And I can give the gentleman the years, if 
he wishes them. 

Mr. GAINES. The amount of revenue that has been received 
speaks for itself, and the state of the Treasury speaks for itself, 
and I shall not go back to that part of the discussion. Unfor- 
tunately—— 

Mr. HOBSON. The gentleman must admit 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, in order that I can hold the 
attention which Members are giving me, I must either have 
succinct and brief statements that bear upon what I am saying, 
or I must decline to yield. 

Mr. HOBSON. I should be delighted to give the gentleman 
a succinct statement. 

Mr. GAINES. I know those figures. 

Mr. HOBSON. It has a vital bearing upon the gentleman's 
whole subject. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, really, if the gentleman is not 
going to force me to take my seat 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. HOBSON. Only half a minute, and it is vital. 

Mr. GAINES. I will yield to the gentleman, but I insist that 
he reach his question or the end of his statement. 

Mr. HOBSON. If the gentleman will give me time, I will say 
that for the years 1900 and 1901 the increase of revenue from 
the Dingley bill was about $5,000,000; 1901 to 1902, about 
$16,000,000-—— . 

Mr. GAINES. I will yield the gentleman the right to print 
in my speech. I can not yield for those figures. I know they 
are correct, but I do not want to wait to hear them. I dislike, 
Mr. Chairman, very much not to yield, but I am either compelled 
not to yield or else to take my seat. 

Neither have I any doubt that the estimate of $20,000,000 
annually from the inheritance tax is an underestimate. The 
State of New York does not tax inheritance as heavily as is 
proposed in this bill. Let the State of New York receives more 


than $5,000,000 annually from her inheritance tax. Five or ten 
millions increase over the estimate from this source can reason- 
ably be expected. 

Your committee was aware that many persons thought that 
the inheritance tax should be left to the States, and that the 
General Government should seek other sources of revenue. This 
matter, however, has received a great deal of consideration. It 
is one of the policies repeatedly recommended by President 
Roosevelt, and it is the only specific recommendation to the 
committee which President Taft has made. I for one was not 
willing, and am not willing, to refuse to accede to such a sug- 
gestion on the part of President Taft. The tax is one which is 
easy to collect and easy to pay. The person who pays it merely 
receives a little less than he would have otherwise received 
because of the death of another. In the direct line inheritances 
under $5,000 are not taxed, the theory of the committee being 
that in such cases those who receive it—for instance, the wife and 
children—haye by their labor aided in its accumulation. In the 
case of collateral inheritances neither grief nor the 5 per cent 
diminution in what he receives would seem to entitle the finan- 
cial beneficiary of the death of a distant relative to any particu- 
lar sympathy. 

Unfortunately, tariff revision always proceeds in this country 
in the face of some overwhelming sentiment. It is useless to 
deny that your committee proceeded in its investigations in the 
preparation of this bill under the important influence of the 
public expression for tariff revision downward, except in those 
cases where it could be shown specifically and conclusively that 
there ought to be a revision upward. We can not deny this 
when we remember how many expressions were made during 
the campaign to the effect that if any of the schedules were 
found to be so high that in addition to protection there was a 
temptation on the part of producers to combine to maintain 
unreasonably high prices, such excess should be lopped off. 

Even so late as last November, when the election was over 
and your committee was sitting day and night to inform itself 
of the facts so as to prepare a bill for the consideration of the 
House, the press of the country teemed with suspicions that 
your committee did not intend “ honestly to proceed to a revi- 
sion of the tariff in accordance with party pledges. And in 
some instances threats were published broadcast throughout 
the country, purporting to come from high sources, of some 
sort of discipline in case your committee and Congress did not 
proceed “honestly” to revise the tariff. The popular demand 
in the presence of which your committee worked was in the 
name of the consumer—presumably the “ultimate consumer” 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BouTELL] and my own 
“retail purchaser.” 

At the risk of returning to a more academic discussion than 
has been generally indulged in in this debate, I propose to 
consider briefly the relation of the tariff to the retail pur- 
chaser. I assert that there is very little relation between the 
tariff and the cost price to the people of the country where they 
purchase their supplies for their own use. As to the manu- 
facturer, this is not true; but as to the retail purchaser, it is 
true that there is very little relation between the tariff and his 
price, except that his price frequently is reduced by a protective 
tariff. I know that this proposition will be scornfully denied 
by many people, but I do not fear its successful denial by any- 
bedy who will submit himself to the labor necessary to a real 
understanding of the problem. Of course, the man who is in- 
tellectually bright and at the same time intellectually lazy can 
always satisfy himself that this statement is not true. An ex- 
amination into the cost of production, the cost of distribution, 
the number of persons, firms, and corporations through whose 
hands articles must pass between the time they are sold by 
the original producer and the time they are bought by the retail 
purchaser, takes time, industry, and energy. The theorist, the 
man whom I have already described as intellectually bright 
but intellectually lazy, will never subject himself to the labor 
that a real investigation requires. He prefers to supply a theory 
out of his own head—and this is an enjoyable pastime for him— 
and hold that theory against the facts, rather than laboriously 
to go to work and dig out the facts and out of these facts 
extract the truth. 


Somebody, some years ago, at a farmers’ alliance meeting, 
set out on the right track to determine the cause of high prices 
to the retail purchaser. I am not defending that old moyement 
or advising any return to the prejudice it engendered against 
the middleman. The middleman may be, and I believe he is, a 
necessary part of the machinery of distribution. But the fact yet 
remains that he is in almost every instance the occasion of the 
largest part of the price which the retail purchaser pays when 
he goes to the store. I am not contending that he should be 
eliminated. I am even inclined to think that he can not by any 
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possibility be eliminated. But I am now asserting and attempt- 
ing to maintain and defend the proposition that no man will 
ever correctly understand the question of price as long as he 
permits theorists and political economists to make him believe 
that the manufacturer or producer in any line of business is 
the cause of high prices. If high prices can ever be eliminated, 
and that I doubt, it certainly can not be done until we first 
find the cause of high prices; at least, it can not be done as 
long as we think we know the cause of it, and place the blame, 
if there be blame, upon the wrong person or set of persons. 
These assertions I propose now to illustrate by some examples. 

My district is a large producer of bituminous coal. It is a 
rare thing that the person or corporation which mines coal 
sells to the retail purchaser. I do not speak of anthracite, be- 
cause I do not know the facts. I assert that it is practically 
impossible in any instance to add to the price of coal f. o. b. cars 
at the mines the railroad freight rate, the wholesale commis- 
sion of 10 cents per ton, and all unloading and drayage charges 
and come within the $1.50 of the price which the retail user of 
soft coal pays in this country. It is generally true that large 
manufacturing consumers buying direct from the mines get 
their coal loaded with less commission than that last price. I 
am talking about the retail purchaser who buys from the local 
coal yards in his neighborhood. 

New River and Pocahontas coals are worth to-day and can be 
procured, in practically any quantity, for $1 a short ton in my 
district and that of my colleague [Mr. Huemes]. The freight 
rate to Chicago is $2.05. The dealers in that city advertise the 
coal and sell it to the retail purchaser for $4.05, an advance 
of $1, or over 100 per cent on the cost at the mines, notwith- 
standing the fact that the producer in the first instance is not 
making 10 cents per ton profit on that coal. In fact, the best 
accountants inform me that when all charges are taken into 
consideration, not only the daily mine cost per ton, but interest, 
taxes, insurance, depreciation, amortization of the plant, and 
all overhead charges, the profit is at every mine a nesligible 
quantity, and sometimes there is an actual loss instead of any 
profit whatever at the prevailing prices. The dealers in Chi- 
cago advertise to sell run-of-mine coal at the price named, to 
wit, an advance of 100 per cent to cover the cost of delivery. 
But as a matter of fact he does not do it. What happens is 
this: Because of the public’s preference for lump coal and the 
consequent high price for lump, he takes out of the run-of-mine 
coal the greater part of the lump coal, thereby perpetrating 
a fraud upon the retail purchaser and depreciating the repu- 
tation of the producer of the coal whose profit was less than 
10 cents per ton. The average cost of delivering coal in Chi- 
cago, after it reaches Chicago, is less than 50 cents, and the 
average net profit made out of the small purchaser, to wit, the 
ultimate consumer living in the district of my colleague on 
the committee [Mr. Bourret], is from $1.25 to $1.50, or a net 
profit of from 125 per cent to 150 per cent on the total cost of 
the coal charged by the man who invested the capital, bought 
the machinery, managed the plant, and paid the miners, the day 
laborers, the bookkeepers, and all other costs about a coal mine, 
Yet the ultimate consumer naturally complains, and his neigh- 
bor, the man with the coal yard, tells him that the reason he 
pays such a high price is because of the exorbitant demands of 
the soft-coal trust. The dealer himself knows that there is no 
soft-coal trust, and that the very coal the price of which is 
maintained by the local dealers’ trust came to him in furious 
competition in cars which passed under the tipples of the 
neighboring Illinois coal fields, or else through the competing 
regions of Indiana and Ohio. This is the condition in the great 
market of Chicago. Going farther west, where competing mines 
are not so near, and in towns where there are fewer retail 
purchasers, the average retail price is nearer 200 per cent of 
the producer’s price and sometimes more than 250 per cent of 
the producer's price. 

We are asked to take the tariff off lumber in order that the 
poor man who wants to build a home may have cheaper lumber. 
The man who builds a home does not buy lumber, as a rule. 
He enters into a contract with a builder who buys lumber from 
the man who has a lumber yard, and he in turn buys lumber 
from the mill. The home builder's price is set by the con- 
tractor and the man with the lumber yard. It is not made by 
the mill owner. There appeared before our committee a gentle- 
man from one of the Dakotas who was disturbed about the con- 
sumer. It turns out upon better information that the gentle- 
man was not a consumer, nor interested in giving the consumer 
cheaper lumber, but was a retail lumberman of large accumu- 
lation, using all his skill and all his business capacity to keep 
the price of lumber up to the people in the towns where he had 
his lumber yards. It appeared in some towns he had an abso- 
lute monopoly of the retail trade, and in others he had such a 
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large proportion of the trade as to dominate the price situation. 
It also appeared that after the slump in the price of lumber 
this self-styled “friend” of the consumer purchased lumber at 
a reduction of $6 per thousand feet below the price he had been 
paying and that he did not thereafter reduce his price to the 
consumer a single penny. Though I am a friend of the tariff on 
lumber, I am not now arguing that question. I am undertaking 
to demonstrate from actual occurrences that what the home 
builder in the Dakotas has been suffering from is not the tariff, 
not the $2 per thousand duty on rough lumber, not the protected 
manufacturer of lumber, not any lumber trust fostered or even 
existing under protection, but the rapacity of the little retail 
lumber trusts in his own neighborhood who, exacting an exor- 
bitant price from their neighbors, with a guilty conscience seek 
to transfer the public odium for their own rapacity to an 
imaginary bigger trust which does not exist, over to the pro- 
tected manufacturer of lumber, who is bending all his energies 
to get all the lumber he can into the market and at competitive 
market prices. 

Now, let us take something else. Our attention was called to 
the question of barbers’ shears. If there is any part of our 
people entitled to be classed among the plain people that the 
Democrats talk so much about, I take it it would be the barbers 
of the country. ° 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will not 
eut me off whea I am talking about barbers. If he will wait a 
moment, I may yield, but I can not yield now. Now, I repeat, 
if there is any part of our population who have a right to be 
classed among the plain people, in whose name so many fantas- 
tic arguments are made, I take it to be the barbers of the 
country. Certainly any system is wrong which permits a 
heartless trust to fatten at the expense of the barbers. The 
mere suggestion is enough to enable the lazy theorist to become 
pathetic, if not eloquent, in opposition to the tariff on barbers’ 
shears. Certainly the barber ought to be permitted to buy his 
scissors without paying tribute to the lordly trusts. The Ger- 
man manufacturer sends them over at $1.95 per dozen; the 
importer pays the duty and sells them to the jobber for $3.50 
per dozen; and the jobber maintains his store and his organi- 
zation and pays the expenses of his drummers on the road and 
sells them to the retail man; and the barber, when he goes to 
the store, pays from $1 to $1.25 per pair, 50 per cent of the cost 
of the whole dozen—tariff added—as they came from the manu- 
facturer. Of course, the college professor and Democratic 
statesman with natural ability and intellectual laziness do not 
want to consume their time descending into details about so 
commonplace a matter as the scissors which the barber uses. 
It is easier to state that a tariff is a tax, to assert in the next 
place that it is a tax which the consumer pays, to imagine as 
the next step in his argument a scissors trust, and then throw 
in a little pathos and eloquence about the barber and reach 
the conclusion that what the barber needs is a downward 
revision of the tariff. In almost every instance the truth is 
that what the propounder of the theory needs is a plausible 
process of reasoning sufficient for his own purpose, without 
subjecting himself to a sufficient amount of study and labor 
to become acquainted with the facts. 

We are gravely told by the shoe men that if hides are re- 
duced it will reduce the price of shoes. An examination shows 
that even considering that the price of domestic leather is in- 
creased by the whole amount of the tariff on similarly imported 
leather, the increase of cost can not amount to more than 3 or 4 
cents in the shoe. The average man in this country buys some 
shoes during the year for which he pays $5. A year or two ago 
we abolished the internal revenue on denatured alcohol used in 
the arts. It may not be generally known that alcohol is used 
in the manufacture of hats, but the fact is that this change in 
our revenue laws decreased the cost of the manufacture of a 
hat nearly 5 cents. Since that the retail purchaser pays just 
what he did before for a hat. Yet the shoe man, pretending 
to talk for the retail purchaser, when, as a matter of fact, he 
talks in his own interest as a manufacturing consumer, would 
have us believe that the small difference in the cost of manufac- 
turing shoes would amount by some peculiar logic to from 25 
to 50 cents per pair. 

I talked to a large manufacturer of cotton cloth whose fac- 
tory is situated in the South, and asked him to describe his 
product, so that I might go to a store and buy some of it, com- 
paring for myself the factory cost and tariff and the price paid 
by the retail purchaser. He told me that was unnecessary, be- 
cause he could show it to me at that moment. He drew out of 
his pocket his handkerchief, which was made out of cotton 
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cloth which he had himself manufactured. It happened to be 
precisely, so far as he or I could tell, like my own handkerchief, 
which I had bought supposing it was linen and paying the price 
which a linen handkerchief commands. When I asked him 
whether my handkerchief was cotton or linen he said he did not 
know, and that eyen the bleacher, who probably would know, 
would yet not rely upon his own judgment if he were buying 
linen rather than cotton, but would subject the material to the 
chemical test. The tariff on the cotton out of which his hand- 
kerchief and mine were made is 1} cents per yard. A yard will 
make four handkerchiefs of the size most manufacturers and 
professional men buy. Of the smaller and cheaper sizes, a yard 
will, of course, make more, 

But on the material in the larger handkerchief the tariff is 
five-sixteenths of a cent; this is to the manufacturer of the 
cotton in the “gray” or “brown,” as the language of the trade 
is. Now witness its progress to the ultimate consumer: The 
manufacturer sells to the bleacher, who sells to the jobber, who 
sells to the handkerchief manufacturer, who sells to a jobber, 
who sells to the retail man, who sells to the retail purchaser. 
Even assuming that the manufacturer would absorb the entire 
amount of the tariff, that competition did not make him let go 
of any of it—and I do not believe any petson who has looked 
into the facts believes that the manufacturer can absorb it all— 
how much, even then, of that one-third of a cent would come to 
the retail purchaser, even if the whole tariff were removed? 

Obviously, none of it at all. Goods are sold in the retail 
store in round prices, but I do not believe any of the reduction 
would reach even the retail-store man. The bleacher handles 
thousands of yards where the retail man handles one, and the 
bleacher first gets hold of the article before the retail man has 
any chance whatever to take care of his interest in the matter. 
The retail man’s interest in the revision of the tariff is compara- 
tively small and the bleacher’s interest comparatively great. The 
bleacher has the first opportunity, and he has the greatest skill 
in taking care of himself. The same thing is true of the first 
jobber, of the manufacturer, and the next jobber. The fact is 
that the cost to the retail storekeeper is not affected by the 
less than one-third of a cent tariff on similarly imported mate- 
rial. He is very little affected by the first, or manufacturer's, 
price for the article. The book of statistics shows that for the last 
ten years the average value per yard of similar imported cotton 
cloth amounted to about 6 cents per yard. One-fourth of this, 
the amount on a handkerchief, would amount to 1} cents. One 
retail purchaser buys the handkerchief at a fashionable place 
under a linen name and pays 50 cents for it, The retail pur- 
chaser who has more judgment and is not a slave to fashion 
pays at a less fashionable place 25 cents for the handkerchief. 

Nine-tenths of his price is made up of middlemen's profits, 
the transportation from the southern cotton mills to the 
northern bleacher, from the northern bleacher to the whole- 
sale man, from him to the handkerchief manufacturer, from 
the manufacturer to the second wholesale man, and from him 
to the retail man. When I bought my handkerchief it had 
gone from North Carolina to Massachusetts, from Massachusetts 
to Connecticut, from Connecticut to New York, and from New 
York to Charleston, W. Va. At Charleston, W. Va., I found it 
at the most fashionable haberdasher’s in town and proudly 
carried it away as a linen handkerchief, The tariff had noth- 
ing to do with the price. The price was made up of my own 
folly, the middlemen’s profits and expenses, and transportation 
charges, 

The truth is that the old assertion, now temporarily unfash- 
ionable, sneered at by the theorist who is bright enough to 
make an attack and too lazy to make an investigation, that the 
tariff in the long run reduces the price to the consumer, and 
that as a matter of fact the retail purchaser gets his supplies 
cheaper, is a fact. The theorists say that supply and demand 
regulate prices, and if therefore you let in the foreign supply 
you will reduce the price. This is so simple that he insists 
that it is conclusive, and he refuses to subject himself to a 
study of the problem and his theory to the risk of any further 
examination, The important question is to what extent supply 
and demand is affected as a matter of fact by the tariff. The 
theorist wishes to take it as if it were a question of foreign 
supply and American demand. The question is really one of 
world supply and world demand. 

So, as in the case of cotton cloth, it is undoubtedly true that 
a tariff may be levied which brings the business to this country. 
A tariff may be levied which stimulates such establishments 
as the one at Charlotte, N. C., and in hundreds of places all 
over this country, North and South, without there being a penny 
of tax to the consumer. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, it is easy for the theorist, the man 

ho is intellectually bright but intellectually lazy, to deny that 


fact. “Can you tax people wealthy? Can you put on a tax 
which is not a burden to the people?” If he is that sort of a 
man, whom I have described as intellectually bright but intel- 
lectually lazy, he can always say that the tariff is a tax, and 
that every intelligent man must know that it is a tax which 
the consumer pays. Well, Mr. Chairman, the truth is the man 
who will take the trouble to inform himself, the man who will 
quit undertaking to spin a theory out of his head, and from 
that theory to predicate the facts, the man who will subject 
himself to the labor and investigation necessary to know the 
truth, knows that in the cotton business of the country it is 
possible, and as a general proposition it is possible, to levy a 
tariff which shall stimulate manufacturing in this country, give 
us American wages, give our farmers an American market, give 
us prosperity throughout the land and yet not increase the 
price to the people of the country when they go to the stores. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

It is the profit of all the middlemen, it is all the transporta- 
tion, it is the work done on the thing and not the tariff paid 
upon similar imported articles at the custom-house which makes 
the price paid by the retail man. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

Mr, SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. The use which the gentleman has made of cot- 
ton to illustrate his important and interesting point reminds me 
of a statement which I have heard in connection with the cotton 
schedule in the Payne bill, concerning which I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. I have heard it stated that by means 
of a difference in the classification rather than by a change of 
rates the actual duties levied upon the coarser and cheaper 
cotton cloths have been materially increased. I would like to 
ask the gentleman if that is true? 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, the statement is not correct. 
The fact is, that by placing a protective tariff on cotton we 
manufacture cheap grades of cotton in this country as cheaply 
as they do anywhere else in the world. We sell the cheap grades 
of cotton in this country as cheap as they are sold anywhere else. 
The truth is—and I shall go into this later, but not in this 
speech—it is absolutely demonstrable that Mr. Carnegie told at 
least one truth in that article of his in the Century Magazine. 

Very much the largest portion of the national taxes raised in 
this country are raised upon luxuries. It is on champagne, 
laces, and the like, which pay the bulk of the revenue. When 
it comes to cotton, it is the higher-priced cotton, the kind that 
goes into the so-called “linen handkerchiefs,” that pays the 
tax, and the plain people of the country that they talk so much 
about, those that buy the cheap goods, get them in America as 
cheap as they get them anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the gentleman is right about that, why 
did they increase the duty on the cheaper grades of stockings? 

Mr. GAINES. For the purpose of protection, pure and simple, 
and in order to bring it about, for we know it should be done, 
that they shall be made in this country. The proportion of 
stockings imported into the country shows that that industry 
is not protected, that the rates are not protective. It is not a 
question of theory; it is absolutely demonstrable. There is no 
doubt that there was not protection in this line of manufacture, 
and we would have been recreant to the American people who 
indorsed the Republican platform if we had not given considera- 
tion to the cost of production in foreign countries and in 
America in that line of manufacture, We but obeyed the man- 
date of the people who elected us to office. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to suggest to the gentleman that 
the point we were discussing when I propounded the inquiry 
was that this bill had not added any tax to the poor people at 
all, and I pointed out a specific instance in which it had levied 
a heavier tax. 8 

Mr. GAINES. I am denying the proposition. The gentleman 
is not correct. What I was discussing when he interrupted me 
was that I was asserting that the cheaper grades of things, il- 
lustrated by cheap cotton, are made in this country and sold 
cheaper than anywhere else in the world. Does the gentleman, 
being a representative of the South, deny that we are making 
and selling as cheaply as anybody else the cheap grades of cotton 
cloth that are made in his State? j 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; we charge more for cotton goods 
in this country than they charge in England or in Germany. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman must know that our sales of 


cheap cotton goods in the Orient in competitive markets had 
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been increasing, until Japanese cheaper labor began to take 
that trade away from us. 

It was agreed some years ago to test the question between the 
two great parties by the effect of a tariff on the production 
and price of tin plate in this country. Tin plate, it was said, 
was an exotic in this country. Making tin plate in this coun- 
try was said to be like growing bananas under glass at Boston, 
and protection which would enable people to make tin plate in 
this country was similar in kind to protection to enable growing 
of tropical fruits under glass in the New England States. Two 
propositions were asserted—first, that we could not do it, and, 
second, that the people of America would be taxed to put money 
into the pockets of a few manufacturers even if we could do it. 
Neither of these assertions were anywhere near the truth. 
Although all the zeal and eloquence of the Democratic party 
was expended on these propositions—that the tariff was a tax 
which the consumer pays, and that you can not give things 
more cheaply to the people by taxing them—yet the facts are 
that the year before we passed the tariff on tin plate it was 
selling in America for $5.15 per box of 108 pounds. The average 
price since the McKinley law went into effect in this country 
has been $4.12 per box. This happens to be a difference of $1.03 
per box. In other words, to find the price which tin plate has 
cost in this country since the McKinley tariff tax was passed, it 
is only necessary to subtract over 20 per cent of the price of 
tin plate before its manufacture in this country was protected; 
or, to find the former untaxed price, add 25 per cent of the 
taxed price. 

We have given back to the people who buy tin plate one-fifth 
of what it cost them 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. GAINES. If the gentleman will permit me to go on for 
a moment. We have stimulated the manufacture in this coun- 
try. The year after we put a tariff on tin plate we produced 
500 tons of it. Last year we produced 500,000 tons in round 
numbers. We vastly increased the amount paid in wages; we 
have paid American wages to all the people employed in this 
industry. And we have done what else? We have reduced, as 
I say, the price; and here is where our theorectical gentlemen 
make the mistake, here is where those gentlemen who are intel- 
lectually bright and intellectually lazy fall down, here is where 
their failure is: They say we should buy in the cheapest mar- 
ket, and that seems reasonable; but it can not be known which 
is the ch market, as John Stuart Mill admits, until experi- 
ment has wn. They say that prices are regulated by supply 
and demand, and so they are, but the mistake they make is 
that the question is one of the world’s supply and the world’s 
demand, and they want you to consider it as if it were a ques- 
tion of American supply and the world’s demand. 

When we began to manufacture tin plate in this country, that 
proportion of the world’s tin plate which formerly came here 
had to go somewhere else in the world, to turn back on itself, 
so to speak, for a market. 

Before the passage of the McKinley law we produced no tin 
plate. The next year we produced only 595 tons. In 1907 we pro- 
duced 495,000 tons—practically half a million tons. A ton of 
tin plate will supply the cans, kitchen utensils, and what not 
of a good many users of tin plate. The truth is that not only 
the American people, but all the people of the world get their 
tin plate more cheaply because America became a producer as 
well as a consumer of tin plate. To the extent our demand 
for foreign tin plate was withdrawn, the Welsh tin plate was 
compelled to compete more fiercely in the rest of the world’s 
markets. Prices the tin-plate people had theretofore main- 
tained could be maintained no longer; the users of tin plate, 
to wit, the plain people again, not only in America but in the 
world, have paid less for their tin plate because the Repub- 
lican party put on a tax that every theorist knows must of neces- 
sity always raise the price. 

A great deal has been said in the last few days about the 
tariff on paper. A witness before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee purchased from a news stand at the New Willard Hotel 
a current novel of the kind which sells in a bookstore in a small 
town for $1.25, and which cost in Washington, where there is 
more competition, $1.18. Assuming that the price of the paper 
contained in the book was increased by the whole amount of 
the tariff which would be paid on similar paper if imported, 
the total increase in cost by reason of the tariff would be less 
than 1 cent. Obviously, the reduction of the tariff would not 
result in any difference whatever in the price charged the retail 
purchaser of the book. Assuming that a country newspaper of 
4 pages is issued 52 times a year to 1,000 subscribers, and 
assuming—though that is not the truth—that the price of the 
whole year’s supply of paper is increased by the amount of 


the tariff on similar imported paper, the increase of cost would 
be somewhere between ten and fifteen dollars. 

Plainly, none of this would go to the subscriber. Even if the 
removal of the tariff would result in a saving of $10 to such 
country newspaper, the whole saving would go, in all probability, 
to the middleman who sells to country newspapers the print pa- 
per partially printed with what is known as “ patent outside.” 

Your committee could multiply examples of this sort by the 
score. In going over the Dingley law with a compiled record 
of importations, and with duties where specific translated into 
the equivalent ad valorem, we came across, among hundreds of 
like instances, the subject of “ vanillin.” Theoretically, this is 
the synthetically manufactured extract of vanilla. Somebody 
found out that the oil of cloves was richer in the extract of 
vanilla than the vanilla bean, and that, by the use of an acid 
as an agent, the vanilla flavoring could be commercially manu- 
factured from the oil of cloyes. When the Dingley bill was 
passed a tariff of 80 cents an ounce was put upon vanillin. 
When the book was compiled for the use of the committee it 
was found that the price of vanillin was such that this specific 
duty of 80 cents an ounce amounted to an equivalent duty of 
320 per cent. Here was a fruitful theme for the declamation 
and denunciation of free-trade theorists. This stuff is the 
source of vanilla extract. In every home throughout the coun- 
try they use it, and every little ice-cream man must buy it in 
quantities. Here was a case where all the people were taxed 
by an iniquitous Republican tariff law to enrich the pockets of 
a very few people. 

I do not know whether there is a vanilla trust, but the elo- 
quent imaginations of these theorists can always supply so use- 
ful an institution for their purpose of inyective. Three hundred 
and twenty per cent—three and one-fifth times its value—was 
the tax the people were paying to a wealthy few! It might not 
be much, these theorists would say, that every family contributes, 
but it is by the millions of such little taxes that the protected 
robber barons steal their funds from the public indirectly, thus 
deceiving the people and robbing them at the same time. It is 
easy to imagine, or, rather, to remember, their denunciations of 
the folly of the men who say that the people would get their 
vanilla extract cheaper by tuxing it. ‘Theoretically this seems 
complete and unanswerable. But what is the fact? When this 
tariff of 80 cents an ounce was placed in the Dingley law on 
yanillin none of it was made in America. The people who made 
it in Europe were limited in number, and they were men of 
first-class intelligence. Combinations are more frequent in 
Europe than they are in America. This is because they orig- 
inated there and not here, and because the governments favor 
them there, while our Government bends every energy to their 
destruction and prevention. Without a tariff the manufacturers 
of an article, hazardous until its success was demonstrated, 
could have been prevented by this foreign combination, which 
could have afforded to lower its price, and would have lowered 
its price until it had wrecked the incipient American attempt 
to invade this field of manufacture. But the tariff protected 
the new American venture, and the result is that the imported 
price of vanillin from 1897 to 1907 dropped from $5 an ounce 
to 25 cents an ounce. I admit the plausibility of the argument 
that you can not tax the people rich, but the fact is that in 
this instance the tax reduced the price to the consumer 20 
times, or 2,000 per cent. Incidentally, this shows the absurdity— 
if absurdity be a strong enough word—of arguments based 
upon percentages. The tariff tax of 80 cents an ounce when 
placed on vanillin at $5 an ounce was an equivalent ad valorem 
duty of 16 per cent. 

By the cheapening of the product the equivalent ad yalorem 
duty had been multiplied 20 times, so that in 1907, when vanillin 
was worth 25 cents, the small specifie duty had risen to an 
equivalent ad valorem duty of 320 per cent. It has been said 
time and again that figures will not lie. I have come to the 
conclusion that no man is honest enough to trust himself to 
argue from percentages. The tariff may be a tax and the 
equivalent ad valorem may be and is 320 per cent; the truth is 
that the operation of the American manufacture under that 
tariff cut the price of vanillin to the American public into 20 
parts, and 19 of them were handed back to the consumer. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES. I will yield in a moment. I had just re- 
marked that while figures will not lie, I wished to warn geutle- 
men on the Democratic side that they should not trust them- 
selves to percentages ever. It is the dangerous argument which 
your side makes. It is bound to mislead you, even though you 
do not intend to mislead others. 

Mr. ADAIR. I do not want to break into the gentleman's 
line of argument, but before he concludes his remarks I would 
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like for him to give us his opinion as to the effeet of the draw- 
back system upon manufacturers of tin plate. 

Mr. GAINES. Well, I do not want to go into that at any 
length. But my opinion is that a liberal extension of the draw- 
back provision would be good. Doubtless there are people who 
will oppose that feature of the bill, and who yet will say that 
but for protection we could go out and capture the world’s 
markets. I am in favor of extending the drawback provision, 
so that we can see to what extent we could pay American rates 
of wages and go into the foreign markets and compete for trade. 
I am perfectly satisfied in my mind on this subject: Whenever 
we can manufacture in America for foreign markets, paying 
Amercian wages, increasing the American market for American 
products and labor, no injustice will be done to our own people. 
I do not think the drawback provision does our own people any 
injustice whatever. 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman now yield to me? 

Mr. GAINES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAIR. In my district we have a tin-plate mill em- 
ploying between two and three thousand men. Last year, from 
the 25th of July until the close of the year, the mill was shut 
down and these men were out of employment. At the same 
time the Standard Oil Company was purchasing its tin plate for 
export trade in Wales and drawing back, as a matter of course, 
99 per cent of the tariff paid. These men were objecting and do 
object to the Standard Oil Company buying their tin plate 
abroad and not buying it at home, in order that it may be man- 
ufactured by our manufacturers and our laborers may be fur- 
nished with employment. 

Mr. GAINES. Exactly. I understand that situation. I 
agree with those tin-plate people this far: That I would like 
to see the tin plate made in this country; but after all, when 
it comes to the question of whether we shall have the Standard 
Oil Company or anybody else doing a portion of its manufac- 
turing here or doing that same portion of it abroad, I want it 
done here; and if we charge and keep the full amount of the 
tariff on the tin which enters into the tin can used for the 
export trade, then the inevitable result will be—and there is 
no doubt of it—that that much of manufacturing now done 
here will be done abroad. 

As to the details of the provision, whether they are wisely 
worked out or not I am not prepared to say, but I insist that 
it is not a partisan question, but is one that is very difficult. 
So far as I am concerned, I hope every Member of the House 
will give that drawback provision his closest scrutiny. I voted 
for it in the committee and will vote for it now; but I went 
through two or three phases of opinion on the subject before 
I reached a conclusion. I believe the entire committee ought 
to give it the closest scrutiny. It is a mere business propo- 
sition, and whether we are free traders or protectionists we 
want that provision right, and we must give it our best con- 
sideration. I am satisfied there ought to be some extension of 
the drawback proposition. 

Mr. COX of Indiana, Will the gentleman yield to me right 
in that connection? $ 

Mr. GAINES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman 
in the statement that the committee ought to give this drawback 
provision its most careful and considerate attention. When the 
duty of 14 cents was put on tin plate in the Dingley bill, that 
was Cone for a twofold purpose, was it not? First, the raising 
of revenue; and second, to build up the industry in this country? 

Mr. GAINES, Of course we wanted revenue, and it produced 
revenue; but it was protective also. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Was not the purpose of it a double 
purpose, as I have announced in my question, of raising revenue 
and the building up of the tin-plate industry? 

Mr. GAINES. The protective idea prevailed, and the tariff 
was put high enough so that it would give adequate protection. 
I am a protectionist. I can understand gentlemen who believe 
in a revenue tariff, but they ought to be willing to stand or 
fall by their theory. They should not seek protection for the 
interests of their own districts under the fallacious plea that it 
is only a reyenue duty. A tariff adequate to proteet is a pro- 
tective tariff. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Can the gentleman tell the committee 
how large a revenue was paid to the Government during the 
length of time the provision put tin plate in the law? 

Mr. GAINES. I would have to go and examine the statistics 
to find out. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. As a matter of fact, was not $20,000,- 
000 the approximate amount, and about eighteen of the twenty 

“millions was paid back in the way of drawbacks? 

Mr. GAINES. My only reason for not answering is because I 

do not know. When the gentleman asks me if certain figures 
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like that are not true, I take it for granted that his own inves- 
tigation has been sufficient to assure him that they are. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I am only putting it as an approxima- 
tion. 

Mr. GAINES. And assuming that the gentleman knows his 
figures to be true, I am inclined to admit their truth, without 
knowing on my own account. But I wish to ask the gentleman 
this, Would he cut out the drawback provision? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Absolutely. 

. GAINES. I would not. That is where we are at issue. 
. COX of Indiana. Under all conditions. 

. GAINES. Would you cut off the duty? Are you in 
of protection to tin plate? 

. COX of Indiana. Absolutely not, because I do not be- 
lieve it has anything to do with keeping up an industry; nor 
do I believe it has anything at all to do with keeping up the 
price of labor in this country. 

Mr. GAINES. What is the gentleman's objection to the 
drawback, if he would not give the industry protection? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. My objection to the drawback—— 

Mr. GAINES. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the question, 
Is not the fact this 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I should like to answer it. 

Mr. GAINES. Is not the fact this, that the gentleman does 
believe in protection, and wants an excuse under some other 
name to vote for it? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I do 
not believe in protection at all. Conditions must change in 
this country before I will ever believe in it. 

Mr. GAINES. What sort of a rate would you yote for on 
tin plate? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I would not vote for any rate unless 
it be a rate solely for the purpose of raising revenue. 

Mr. GAINES. Would you put tin plate on the free list? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. If necessary, yes; or if it became 
necessary for the purpose of raising revenue, I would put a 
revenue duty upon it. 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly, but you would not put such a duty 
as would practically exclude foreign tin plate for American 
use? You would put a duty on foreign tin plate that would 
let it in, so as to raise reyenue? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Sure. 

Mr. GAINES. Is that the position of the Democratic party? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I do not know. I am only speaking 
for myself. 

Mr. GAINES. Who does know? What I am debating with? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Probably with yourself. I do not 
know about that. 

Mr. GAINES. Who does know what the position of the Demo- 
cratic party is? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. You will have to decide that for your- 
self. [Laughter.] g 

Mr. GAINES. It would be a piece of wonderful presumption 
on my part to attempt to settle for myself what no other man 
on earth has ever been able to settle for himself. [Laughter.] 

Mr, COX of Indiana. Apparently the gentleman had it al- 
ready settled this morning. 

Mr. GAINES. Now I have occupied the time of the committee 
too long 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
know how many factories there are in this country employing 
laborers on lace and embroidery? 

Mr. GAINES. I do not remember now. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman stated a few minutes ago 
that laces were a luxury. Am I to understand that the wife 
of a laboring man or the children of laboring men are to wear 
plain clothes, and not have their clothes trimmed with laces 
of any kind? 

Mr. GAINES. Now I will answer that question. We do not 
say that the wife of a laboring man should have no lace on her 
clothes. We want to continue the policy of protection so that 
she may have more lace than she otherwise would have. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. ANDERSON. You have failed to answer the question 
as regards the number of factories that your high-protective 
tariff on laces and embroidery has brought to this country. 
There are not a thousand men and women employed in this 
country on embroidery. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman is asking a question and he 
has indicated his point. Now, I wish to proceed with my own 
speech if gentlemen will permit me. If they will not permit 
me—I do not want to be discourteous enough to refuse—I shall 
simply have to sit down and abandon the effort to conclude my 
speech. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I want to ask the gentleman—— 

Sas CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. GAINES. I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Just half a minute. 

Mr. GAINES. No; I decline to yield. There is a limit to 
good nature. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to ask the gentleman 
one question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A question solely for information, 
and that is whether section 29 can not be fairly construed into 
meaning that even where a manufacturer does not import any 
foreign material he can manufacture American material and 
ship it abroad and go to the Treasury and get a bounty equal 
to 99 per cent of the drawback he would have got if he had 
used foreign materials? 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, I think not. And surely if it 
can be so construed I want to vote for its amendment. I think 
it can not be open to that grave objection. If it is, I am op- 
posed to language that would permit such a construction. 

Mr. Carnegie, in his now celebrated article favoring revision 
of the tariff, relates a conversation in 1888 between Mr. Blaine, 
Mr. Chamberlain, the English statesman, and Sir Charles Ten- 
nant, then head of the steel-rail manufacturing business in Eng- 
land. According to Mr. Carnegie this English statesman ad- 
mitted at that time, when steel rails were selling in this coun- 
try for $30 per ton, that price, which he thought a low one, was 
due to our tariff; and that if we had not put a protective tariff 
on steel rails he and his associates in England would have been 
able to maintain up to that time their old price of $100 a ton. 
The world knows that the addition of the American steel-rail 
supply, due to the protective-tariff policy of the Republican 
party, has vastly cheapened the world’s price of steel rails. 
And if Mr. Carnegie tells the truth it necessarily follows that 
but for protection the steel-rail interests of England and the 
continent of Europe would have levied hundreds of. millions of 
dollars on the great American railroad development which took 
place in this country prior to 1888. 

Mr. Carnegie relates that in the same conversation reference 
was made to John Stuart Mill's declaration already referred to, 
that his theoretical system of economics, based upon the funda- 
mental declaration that the people should buy in the cheapest 
market, was subject to be complicated by another consideration, 
to wit, that it could not be known except by experiment what 
market would eventually be the cheapest. This whole contro- 
versy might some day be solved if we could get the American 
disciples of the Cobden school to think over the tremendous 
importance of that exception, and then to remember that they 
fail to apply the logic of their own reasoning from the law of 
supply and demand when they fail to comprehend that the 
question is one of the world’s supply and the world’s demand; 
and that American protection by increasing the world’s supply 
may and, as a rule, does decrease the world’s cost. 

The evidence before the Ways and Means Committee shows that 
labor is paid in this country from two to four times as much 
as similar labor is paid in England and from six to fifteen times 
as much as similar labor is paid in Asiatic countries. But it is 
argued that as a matter of fact the wage cost to the American 
manufacturer is not greater than the wage cost in the foreign 
factory. This is only apparently true in any case. In small 
factories it is not only not true, but it has not even the appear- 
ance of truth. The assertion that it is so is a bald assertion, 
based upon no evidence whatever, and which the slightest ex- 
amination would induce any conscientious man to refrain from 
making. In the case of certain lines, however, of production 
particularly adapted to the employment of huge plants, the as- 
sertion has the appearance of truth. Comparisons can be made 
between steel mills in America and steel mills in England which 
seem to bear out the assertion. 

A comparison of a day’s mill cost in some English plants with 
a day’s mill cost in some American plants shows that the wages 
paid to labor per ton of product are not much greater in this 
country than abroad. Thereupon the theorist, the man who is 
intellectually bright and intellectually lazy, the man who wishes 
to instruct others without subjecting himself to the labor neces- 
sary to understand the truth, argues that the laboring man in 
America is not paid any more than the laboring man abroad, 
and that there is no necessity for protection to the American 
steel mills. But let us see what the fact is. The average steel 
mill abroad costs $500,000; the average steel mill in America 
costs over $2,500,000; and interest, taxes, insurance, and de- 


preciation are very much greater in the American mill because 
of the additional expenditure of $2,000,000 upon the American 
mill. The theoretical life of such a plant is said to be twenty 
years. The fact is that the actual life of such a plant is not 
one-half of twenty years. The truth is that the very process of 
steel manufacture, which so expensive a mill is designed to em- 
ploy, does not last twenty years. It is not on an average ten 
years from the time a process of steel manufacture is developed 
to the point of general commercial practicability until it has 
begun to be superseded by some new process. It is a matter of 
common knowledge to all that in the last few years the “ open 
hearth” has superseded the “ Bessemer” process. In his testi- 
mony before the Ways and Means Committee Mr. Schwab 
named five or six years as the time when it would be necessary 
to turn from the open-hearth process to the electrical production 
process. Already the manufacturer of steel is beginning by neces- 
sity to introduce into a large proportion of his output some of the 
alloys whose particular commercial use is but a year or two old. 

The railroads and the traveling public demand a steel rail 
with a smali alloy of vanadium. The users of many tools re- 
quire an alloy of tungsten. These and the other alloys, which 
I shall not stop to name or describe, can only be produced from 
the ores by the use of a degree of heat impracticable of pro- 
curement except through the aid of an electro-metallurgical fur- 
nace. It might almost be said that the day of the electrical 
manufacture is already upon the steel industry of the country, 
and that the steel manufacturer must be prepared to engage in 
the production of these alloys or buy them from others engaged 
in that method of manufacture. 

When, therefore, one goes deep enough into the question of 
the cost of steel manufacture to appreciate the tremendous in- 
creased capital cost to which the American steel producers have 
subjected themselves in order, even with protection, to continue 
to pay American wages and still produce their product in this 
country, the argument that in the steel business the labor cost 
per ton is not greater here than abroad evaporates into thin air 
like every other argument of the theorist and political economist 
when submitted to the light of the laborious facts. 

I propose now to examine as comprehensively as I can, with- 
out trespassing to an unwarrantable degree upon the time of the 
committee, several of the schedules which are the subject of 
most dispute in this House. New England and the Northeast 
has been clamoring for some years for a removal of the tariff on 
coal. They have now been joined in that demand by the coal 
producers themselves of Pennsylyania, Ohio, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan. West Virginia and Virginia do not like it, and in that re- 
spect they agree with the people of Wyoming and the State of 
Washington. It is to be admitted that in the case of a bulky 
product like coal the coal operator has a geographical protection 
which the producer of any product more valuable in proportion 
to its bulk does not have. 

To look at it from the standpoint of the other man, the pro- 
ducer of the bulky product who lives at a great distance from 
the source of supply is compelled to pay a transportation charge 
very large in proportion to the value of the article itself. For 
instance, the rate from my district to seaboard on coal is $1.40; 
the ocean freight rate from Newport News to Boston will 
average 50 cents. The coal itself is worth at the mine $1 per 
ton. The freight and handling charges will therefore amount 
to 200 per cent of the cost of the coal at the point of its pro- 
duction. And $1,000 worth of coal will pay $2,000 freight and 
handling charges. These are round figures, of course, but are 
enough to illustrate the fact. In the case of $1,000 worth of 
knives, let us say, shipped from New England to West Virginia, 
there will of course be no such enormous transportation charges. 
The coal operators of the Pittsburg region in Pennsylvania, of 
Ohio, of Indiana, and Illinois are of the opinion that if they 
secured the free entry of coal into Canada in return for the 
removal of our duty on coal they will secure a largely increased 
market in that portion of Canada which runs down into our 
country as far as Detroit. Personally, these arguments do not 
convince me. No man who knows the facts will say that the 
price of soft coal at the mines is higher than it ought to be. 
American soft coal is produced in this country in sufficient 
quantities to supply our entire demand. And experience has 
shown that supply keeps pace with the increased demand. Of 
course such an arrangement, while permitting some invasion 
of Canadian coal in New England, will also relieve the market 
situation for American coal in that portion of Canada near the 
Great Lakes. I am aware also that protection in Canada has 
worked as it has in the United States, and the Canadian mar- 
ket is every year growing much more valuable. 


For my own part I am inclined to believe that the revenue 


derived by Canada from coal is so important that she will not 
be inclined to give it up. In any event, it will take considerable 
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time to perfect such an arrangement, and considerable time to 
increase materially the capacity of the Noya Scotia mining dis- 
trict. We are told that Canada will want several concessions 
before she will grant reciprocal free coal. I frankly confess the 
more extravagant her demands are the better I shall be satisfied. 
The fact is, however, that every member of the committee wha 
voted for this arrangement hopes that Canada will at no dis- 
tant date agree to reciprocal free coal; and every member who 
voted against it hopes that she never will. 

For the last few years the Nova Scotia coal people have been 
securing entry for their coal under the provision which permits 
slack coal to be imported at 15 cents per ton. This has been a 
great fraud upon our revenues and an injustice to the American 
producer. I haye been compelled so far to content myself with 
the reflection that during the years necessary to bring about 
such an arrangement with Canada, if it ever is brought about, 
and the two or three years thereafter necessary for the develop- 
ment of an additional supply of Nova Scotia coal, the coal pro- 
ducing interests of the country are better protected than they 
have ever been. For the immediate future any considerable in- 
crease of exportation from Nova Scotia to New England would 
so raise the price of coal in Nova Scotia that there would be no 
advantage in further extending the American trade. 

The agitation for free hides, while not meeting my ideas as 
a protectionist, differs in one respect from the demand for free 
coal and free lumber. There is no protection now on hides 
weighing less than 25 pounds. Of the kind which has a duty of 
15 per cent ad valorem under the Dingley law, we do not pro- 
duce enough to supply the American demand. 

In addition, it is claimed that the packers of the country, 
having control of a bulk of the hides produced in the country, 
are extending their operations into the field of tanners of leather. 
The objection to the tariff on hides which moved your commit- 
tee was, therefore, twofold: First, that we do not produce a 
sufficient number of hides to supply our demand; and, second, 
that the packing houses known by the name of the“ beef trust“ 
or the “big four” are in a position to absorb to themselves 
the greater part of the profit, if not all of it; to withhold any 
benefit from the farmer, and to threaten the existence of the 
independent tanning industry of the country, and in this way 
unduly to advance the price of leather to the manufacturing 
concerns of the country which use it. These arguments, while 
not sufficient to satisfy my mind that all the tariff should be 
taken off hides, did satisfy the judgment of a large majority 
of the committee. 

The agitation for the remoyal of the tariff on lumber took a 
peculiar shape and possibly was more persistent and spectacular 
than any other phase of that agitation. We were told by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that it was necessary to take the tariff off of for- 
est products in order to conserve our forests and to protect our 
waterways. The authority of the Forestry Division of the Gov- 
ernment was cited everywhere, with what truth I do not know, 
for these propositions. I never did believe either proposition 
to be accurate; and I shall append to my remarks, with the 
permission of the committee, a letter of Mr. Pinchot, embody- 
ing substantially what he said before the Ways and Means 
Committee when summoned before that committee to give evi- 
dence, showing that he now, at least, agrees with the proposi- 
tion that I have always contended, that the removal of the 
tariff on lumber will not conserve the American forests. 

I live in a State which has vast timber supplies, and which 
has many and important lumber operations. West Virginia was 
once as well timbered, perhaps, as any part of the world. It is 
true that great quantities of her timber have been destroyed. 
But the lumber mills have not used 1 per cent of the timber 
which has been destroyed in West Virginia. The pioneers and 
farmers of West Virginia destroyed the great bulk of its tim- 
ber, deliberately and intentionally, by deadening the trees, in 
order that they might let in the sunlight and raise crops for 
the support of themselves and families. This destruction of 
timber, lamentable as it may seem from one point of view, was 
a necessary preliminary to the settlement of the land, to the 
introduction of a population, to the building of homes, to the 
cultivation of farms, to the building of roads, towns, churches, 
and, in short, to the very existence of the splendid civilization 
which West Virginia can now boast, and which has supplanted 
the poetical, but uninhabitable, primeval forest. The people of 
West Virginia destroyed timber, as people always will, until it 
became valuable enough to be worth preserying. Formerly 
reckless handling of timber was the rule, because it was the 
only kind of timbering which would pay. Now a careful han- 
dling of timber is the rule, because it now pays to handle the 
timber carefully. The idea that cheapening timber in this 
country will preserve it is pure folly. The same considerations 
apply to reforestation and to the problem of permitting the 


mountains to reforest themselves, People will grow trees, as 
they will anything else, when it pays to grow them, and not 
otherwise. And when the owner of timber land is cutting 
over it, whether he will or will not cut a small tree depends 
upon whether the natural increase of that tree if left to grow 
will be worth more to him than the amount which could be 
received from cutting it at that time. 

The value of the tariff to the lumber producer has been its 
tendency to maintain the price on low-grade lumber, and for 
that reason the tariff has been valuable in conserving the for- 
ests. Preserving the American market for American low grades 
leads to the realization of a larger amount of lumber from a 
given tract, and in addition leads to cleaner logging and lessens 
the destructiveness of forest fires. The agitation for the re- 
moval of the tariff on lumber has, in my opinion, been more per- 
sistent than intelligent. 

I do not believe that the reduction of the tariff on rough 
lumber will benefit any consumer. When it came to the time 
for the advoeates of free lumber to appear before the commit- 
tee, the persons who appeared were either dealers who wished 
an opportunity to make a bigger profit for themselves, or those 
who wished to exploit their holdings of Canadian timber lands. 
It must be apparent, after all, to everyone who will give the 
matter thorough and unbiased consideration that the timber 
supply of the North American Continent is an entirety; that 
the imaginary line which divides the United States from Can- 
ada does net interrupt the continuity of the timber supply; 
and that if there is wisdom in the proposition of forest pre- 
serves, it may be good policy on the part of the people of the 
United States to hold the Canadian supply in reserve. I be- 
lieve, however, that the friends of the tariff on lumber have 
been able to preserve a sufficient amount of tariff to prevent 
serious Interference with the lumber industry of the United 
States, and in this opinion I have been fortified by the opinion 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry]. 

There was no provision of the Dingley law on account of 
which the Republican party was more bitterly or more falsely 
assailed than the countervailing duty on petroleum. The pe- 
troleum provision is that oil from any country which admits 
American oil free shall be admitted free into the markets of 
this country; and that if any country charges a tariff upon 
American oil the same tariff shall be charged upon the oil of 
that country seeking admission here. 

The proposition to treat other people as they treat us would 
seem to be one that should commend itself to American judg- 
ment and American patriotism. The disposition to call the 
Republican party names found expression, however, in the 
charge that this was a “joker,” put in the law for the purpose 
of benefiting the Standard Oil Company. Two considerations 
made this misrepresentation plausible: First, the unpopularity 
of the Standard Oil Company rendered the public ear friendly 
to such reasoning, and, second, people generally are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the details of the oil business of the 
country to understand that many thousands of people through- 
out the United States are interested in the production of oil 
who have no connection whatever with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. ‘The oil business might be roughly divided into two 
grand divisions—the production of crude oil, or as it comes 
from the wells, and the refining of that erude oil. The Standard 
Oil Company refines SO per cent of all the oil produced in 
America. It, however, produces only about 20 per cent of the 
erude oil. The remaining 80 per cent of the crude oil is pro- 
duced by *independent oil producers. These are the men who 
engage in the speculative and hazardous business of drilling 
oil wells at places which look promising, in the hope of getting 
producing wells. Your committee was inclined, as a matter of 
party policy, to yield to the demand that petroleum be placed 
on the free list. 

The countervailing proposition was inserted in the bill for 
the reason, and for no other reason, that the committee was 
literally overwhelmed by the demands of independent oil pro- 
ducers all over the country, from the Canadian line to the 
Mexican border. The independent oif producers petitioning 
for the continuance of this countervailing duty outnumbered 
very many times the persons who expressed to your committee 
an interest in any other schedule. One great injustice which 
the Republican party and the doctrine of protection suffers in 
the biennial debates which take place before the American 
people is that persons who are interested in schedules never 
aid in making their own defense before the American people. 
No matter how valid their case may be, they leave it to be 
made by Republican politicians on the defense on the stump. 

In the last eampaign if the fens of thousands of Americans in 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, California, and, in short, throughout 
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the Union—for many persons are interested who do not live in 
the States where the wells are located—had expressed them- 
selves as they have expressed themselves to your committee, 
the Democratic party would have ceased its denunciations and 
misrepresentations of the Republican party on this score very 
early in the campaign. 

For my own part I am becoming somewhat sensitive to this 
indifference on the part of the persons interested. After all, a 
political party in this country can only do that which the judg- 
ment of the people will on the whole indorse. And if the people 
engaged in any line of business have a good cause, and it is worth 
their while to establish the justice of their cause before a Ways 
and Means Committee sitting to frame a tariff, if it is worth 
their while to present their just cause to the American people 
in defense of the action which their arguments procure to be 

taken, for my own part, if this bill passes, as it now seems it 
will, with this provision contained in it, I shall not hesitate at 
the very first opportunity to vote to bring in a special rule for 
its repeal if all these gentlemen who clamored so irresistibly 
before the Ways and Means Committee shall hereafter lie down 
and leave their defense to be made by the public men of the 
„country, whose easiest course would be to yield to clamor, and 
leave their product open to general competition. This habit of 
presenting a case to the Ways and Means Committee, and then, 
after the action of Congress, either forgetting the matter en- 
tirely, or else sometimes saying that the protection makes no 
difference to them, is characteristic of very many persons other 
than the independent producers of oil. 

In my own district I have heard for the last ten years not 
infrequent declarations from the coal producers that the tariff 
was useless or worse than useless on coal; and yet when the 
strain comes, when it is necessary to forget political prejudices 
and petty annoyances and get down to business and the truth of 
the matter, these same people will expect their Representatives 
in Congress to continue for them the protection on coal, even 
when four-fifths of the coal-producing States east of the Missis- 
sippi are asking for reciprocal free-coal relations. The inde- 
pendent oil people have argued to your committee and have con- 
vinced your committee that the Standard Oil Company is in 
condition to take care of itself; and that if we subject our peo- 
ple to the free competition of the newly discovered Mexican 
fields, the Standard Oil Company would save itself from any 
loss by reducing the price paid to the independent producer of 
crude oil to such an extent that any loss which that corporation 
would otherwise have to bear would be transferred from it and 
fall upon the independent oil producers. Besides, your com- 
mittee must take into consideration business conditions rather 
than public clamor. The big fact stands out that we have re- 
ceived in this country more than $2,000,000,000 in money from 
the exportation of petroleum products. Sound business judg- 
ment would seem to indicate that we ought to make every effort 
we can to extend a trade which is so fruitful a source of in- 
creasing our national supply of money. 

Your committee has recommended the placing of iron ore on 
the free list. A part of the argument for placing iron ore on 
the free list is similar to that urging free coal. Iron ore is so 
bulky and heavy in proportion to its value, that extremely 
long hauls by rail make the freight charge seem burdensome in 
proportion of the value of the article carried. 

There are other arguments, however, stronger for free iron 
ore than can be urged for free coal. Almost all iron ores re- 
quire mixing with other ores in order to produce the most de- 
sirable product. The owners of the leaner ores, such as those 
in Virginia, when seeking an ore to mix with their own 
naturally wish the richest and most concentrated ore possible. 
For many years the ores of the Mesaba and other near-by lake 
regions, by reason of their richness and exceedingly remarkable 
cheapness with which they could be mined, furnished a satis- 
factory source of supply for this purpose. In the last few 
years, however, the cost of mining the ores has increased and 
their ownership has passed into the hands of a very few peo- 
ple. For these reasons your committee favor placing iron ore 
on the free list. So far as the interest of my own State in this 
connection is concerned and the near-by ore regions of Virginia, 
I have thought that by this proposition of free ore our people 
should have an opportunity to purchase from the world’s sup- 
ply at the cheapest possible price ores to mix with and give 
value to the leaner ores on the Virginia and West Virginia 
line. The thousands of coal cars which go to the seaboard 
Joaded and back to the interior empty will give an opportunity 
for exceedingly low freight rates from the seaboard. I have 
also thought that if the people of Pittsburg, so prosperous 
under the policy of protection and so much interested in iron 
ore, wish to join our friends from New England and the East 
in a trade by which New England could receive Nova Scotia 


coal and the Pittsburg region could ship coal into Canada to 
the north of Lake Erie, they would perhaps pardon me if I 
yoted for free iron ore, so that if Canada ever does agree to 
the reciprocal arrangement and the mines of Nova Scotia shall 
thereafter increase their capacity to ship to American markets, 
there will be additional development on the North Atlantic sea- 
board in the way of iron furnaces and steel mills to employ an 
amount of coal which I believe will be equal to or greater than 
any additional supply from Nova Scotia. 

I have already called attention to the very difficult task be- 
fore this Congress: To revise the tariff so as to adjust it so 
nicely that we should have protection, but no excess; to in- 
crease the revenues; and to do this in the presence of a state of 
the public mind more or less compelling the Member of Con- 
gress sometimes to accept the judgment of the public in place of 
his own. The first part of this task is not only of the highest 
difficulty, but fraught with danger. Suppose your committee 
had been able to adjust every schedule so as to give in normal 
times just the amount of protection needed, and no more. This 
is a task no mere human ingenuity could accomplish, but as- 
sume its perfect accomplishment; what of a case of depression? 
I have already stated that when the depression started in 
Europe which twelve or fifteen months later eventuated the 
panic month here, we might have predicted it, in my opinion, 
from the remarkable increase of importations. When those im- 
portations had so increased in the months preceding October, 
1906, as to very largely swell the importations for the twelve 
months then ending, and when for the next twelve months— 
that is to say, the twelve months immediately preceding Octo- 
ber, 1907—importations were growing at such a rate that those 
of the later period exceeded those of the former by over two 
hundred and twenty-five millions, I submit that there is much 
of danger in tariff rates too closely adjusted. We were sending 
our money abroad for goods at a time when, if we had only 
known it, we needed money much more than we needed goods. 
We know that now, and in the light of what we now know there 
is necessarily a doubt whether too close an adjustment is wise. 
But what confronts us is a condition. The manufacturers fear 
that the bigger ones, to whom they must look for the purchase 
of materials, will combine and oppress them. We must reassure 
them. The people demand it. 

Whether the people have rightly directed us remains to be 
seen; time and its test can alone tell. Some of the ancient 
enemies of the American system of protection will hail the 
downward revision of this bill as a tribute to their theory. I 
see in it no such thing. 

In my opinion the future will see the American people rely- 
ing more than eyer on the doctrine of protection. European 
nations are more and more trying to exclude us from their valu- 


‘able markets, while they extend their trade in our more valu- 


able markets. An untaxed trade is the dream of visionaries. 
With a market so valuable as ours, when we do not levy an im- 
port duty the exporting countries levy an export duty. What 
is the wisdom in submitting to such a policy? Who would not 
resent it if the seller of wares demanded a bonus for the privi- 
lege of buying? Yet that is what is being done to us. Brazil 
charges an export tax on coffee. Some of the Brazilian States 
charge an export tax on raw rubber. We pay a part of Chile's 
taxes by way of an export tax on nitrates, while we fondly 
flatter ourselves and our farmers that they are admitted free 
for fertilizers. We are building Sicilian roads through export 
duties on lemons, and paying Greek taxes for Zante currants. 
If the tariff is a tax, why not at least collect the taxes here? 
The future, in my opinion, will see us collecting whatever tax 
is collected on sales to us. 

Heretofore we have compared our wages to those paid in 
Europe. We must from this time forward reckon with the 
Asiatic factor in the equation. Japan has already aroused and 
China is awakening. The oriental workingman is adaptable and 
industrious. His wages bear no comparison to American wages. 

They never can. He has not the land and the resources to 
permit the payment of such wages as the American working- 
man can receive if he is not subjected to the competition of un- 
American conditions. 

The official figures furnished the Ways and Means Committee 
by the Government show that in Japan, the most progressive 
part of Asia, the following wages prevail: 


Bricklayers, 45 cents a day of 9 to 9% hours. 
Carpenters, 50 cents a day of 9 to 9% hours. 
Laborers, 35 cents a day of 9 hours. 
Painters, 45 cents a day of 93 hours. 
Plumbers, 35 cents a day of 9 hours. 
Stonecutters, 424 cents a day of 9 hours. 
Coal miners, 41 cents a day of 9 hours. 
Coal-mine laborers, 28 cents a day of 9 hours, 
Compositors, 45 cents a day of 7 hours. 
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Farm laborers, male, 19 cents a day of 10 hours. 

Farm laborers, female, 104 cents a day of 10 hours. 

Flint-bottle makers, 51 cents a day of 9 hours. 

Horseshoers, 28 cents a day of 8 urs. 

Blowers, Bessemer process, 323 cents a day of 10 hours. 

Sawyers in lumber mills, male, 30 cents a day of 9 hours. 

Sawyers in lumber mills, female, 174 cents a day of 9 hours. 

I might multiply the list from the official figures which I haye 
before me, procured for the Ways and Means Committee by the 
Government of the United States, to all sorts of occupations, 
and the wages range the same. Incidentally, these people work 
seven days in the week. In the whole list in three-fourths of 
the occupations named the number of days’ work was seven 
per week, and in almost every instance where the days per 
week are only six the hours’ work per day are ten. I should 
roughly estimate the wages paid as from one-seventh to one- 
fiftesnth of the wages paid in this country. 

Gentlemen who dislike the protective policy may reply that 
the cost of living is much Iess in Japan. I have no doubt that 
where the men, farm laborers, work for seyen days in the 
week, ten hours a day, for 19 cents a day, and where women 
work as farm laborers for seven days in the week, ten hours a 
day, for the pitiful sum of 103 cents, there can be no very 
good price received for farm products. These figures are for 
the principal commercial and manufacturing portions of Japan, 
namely, the cities of Kobe, Osaka, and Kyoto. The figures are 
for the year 1908, and the person making them was an official 
of the United States Government, and in the official document 
which I hold in my hand the source of his information is 
stated to be “ personal inquiry.” 

In 1898 we exported to Asiatic countries $47,000,000 worth 
of goods. In 1807 we exported to Asiatic countries $99,000,000 
worth. In 1898 we imported $94,000,000 worth, and in 1907 
we imported from Asiatic countries $216,000,000 worth. In the 
ten years, therefore, of our greatest development our exports to 
Asia kad increased by $53,000,000, and our imports from Asiatic 
countries had increased by $100,000,000. Our exports to Japan 
were twenty millions in 1898 and forty-one millions in 1907. 
Our imports from Japan were twenty-three millions in 1898 
and seventy-two millions in 1907. We had therefore increased 
our exports to that country by twenty-one millions, and during 
the same period increased our importations forty-nine millions. 
This was notwithstanding the fact that our exports of raw 
cotton to Japan have increased largely within the last few 
years. At the same time our exports of manufactures of cot- 
ton have been relatively decreasing both to Japan and China, 
In other words, as rapidly as the Asiatics can adapt them- 
selves, and they are very adaptable, to the use of our manu- 
facturing methods, they are, because of their cheaper labor, 
underselling us in the markets where they compete. I am 
aware how dangerous a prophecy is; but I venture the predic- 
tion that any Member of this House who remains here another 
decade will find himself participating in the framing of another 
tariff bill when the people of this country will demand still 
higher protection in many lines of industry than we ever yet 
have had against the underpaid labor of Asia. 

Mr. Chairman, we are about to supersede the Dingley law; 
and it may not be out of place to pause in order to pay a 
slight tribute to that great measure of the Republican party. 
Gentlemen on the other side haye expressed a degree of sur- 
prise that we should haye had a depression under that law 
and under Republican administration most complimentary to 
both. Such a result could not have occasioned such comment 
if it had taken place under any Democratic measure or admin- 
istration. 

In my opinion, necessary as new conditions make it to revise 
that law, it has been, with the sole exception possibly of the 
McKinley law, the most scientific protective measure that we 
have ever had. Under the Dingley law the people of the country 
have enjoyed the years of their highest prosperity, and during 
its whole existence a higher average of prosperity than they 
ever enjoyed before, and a higher average of prosperity than 
any other people on earth ever enjoyed in “the tide of time.” 
[Long and continued applause on the Republican side.] 


APPENDIX A. 
[From Ways and Means Hearings, first print; pp. 1676-1677.] 


Mr. Garnes. Where do you sell the product of your ag factory? 
Mr. CLAUSE. All over the world, A little of it comes here, but other- 
wise it goes all over the world. 
Mr. Garxes. How large is your Belgian factory as compared with your 


American? 
Mr. CLausn. It is about the size of the ave American factory. 
ut the same size as 


There are some factories that are larger, but it is 
the average factory. 

Mr. Garnus. In addition to the translation which was made by Mr. 
Cockran from the Belgian report of 1907 on I have had 


manufactures 
translated to me this additional matter, which I wish to go in the record, 


from the report on the manufacture of glass published in 1907 by the 
Belgian department of the interior and labor, pare 207: 

“The plate-glass industry has passed during the recent years through 
various times of crises an 8 In 1 a selling syndicate ex- 
isted, comprising the Belgian, French, German, and Italian factories. 
This syndicate lasted only ten months. From 1901 to 1904 the constant 
increase of production and competition caused a decline in prices, reach- 
ing 3 francs on the average value of a square meter. This resulted in a 
more and more critical situation to which the new international conven- 
— 7 of 5 fen 1904, and which was still in existence in 1907, put an 
e 


—— of this understanding, and thanks to slight monthly idle days, 


German, French, Italian factories which are p rties to the syndicate, 
they manufacture more than one-half of the world's production. 

“ Approximately 90 per cent of the oye glass produced is ex- 
E . Two-thirds of this production intended for the United 

tates, England, and its colonies. * * * 

“Business with France and Germany is very smali because of the 
high duties—6 francs in France and 7.50 francs in Germany per 
square meter, which represents, respectively, 50 per cent and 60 per 
cent of its value.“ 

Is that in accordance with your observation of the trade, that the 
syndicate that regulates the selling price composed of the plate-glass 
producers of Belgium, France, Germany, and Italy produces 50 per 
cent of the plate glass produced in the world? 

Mr. CLAUSE. The factories of what countries? é 

Mr. GAINES. Belgium, any France, and Italy. 

8 ARE: That they produce 90 per cent of plate glass used in 
wor! 

Mr. GAix Es. No; more than half of the world's production. 

Mr. CLAUSE. I suppose the factories in those countries do produce 
half of the world’s production. 

Mr. GAINES. This says more than half. 

Mr. CLAUSE. Yes; I suppose it is more than half. 

Mr. Garyes. Then more than half of the world’s production of this 
article is controlled by a foreign syndicate which regulates prices? 

Mr. CLAUSE. Yes; whether it is half or more I do not know. 

Mr. DALZELL. What is that translation from? 

Mr. Garxes. It is a translation from this same book from which 
Mr. Cockran had a translation made, continuing the translation that 
Mr. Cockran had made. 

Mr. DALZELL. It is the next paragraph, is it not? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes; the next paragraph. 

Mr. CLARK. Why do you not read it? 

Mr. Garxes. I read that portion which I had translated, following 
the part which Mr. Cockran had translated. 


APPENDIX B. 
{From Ways and Means Hearings, second print; pp. 1850-1854.] 


Mr. Galxns. In connection with what you were just saying, Mr. 
Carnegie, I understand that you question our ability to find out the cost 
here and abroad, owing to the difficulty of the subject-matter and our 
lack of the technical capacity to understand the Information which we 
get; and that you advise us to make up our minds with reference to 
the steel schedules from two facts: First, the statement of Judge Gary 
{about which, however, there is some pute) ; and then the other 
known fact, that the United States Steel Corporation exports a consider- 
able amount of steel. In 3 to a determination as to whether the 
steel company makes such a profit that it can be independent of foreign 
competition, you divide the number of tons of its output by its net 
profit, and that is somewhere from $13 to $15 a ton. The steel com- 
pany, however, owns its own ore, and has in that profit an ore seller's 
profit. It owns transportation on the Lak and in that is included 
a lake t rtation profit. It owns railroad interests, and in that is 
included railroad profits. It owns coal mines and makes its own cok 
and in that is included the profits of the seller of coke. What woul 
be the effect, in your opinion, of a reduction? (It also owns limestone 
9 5 a ae of other raw materials. I do not undertake to name 

ma 

Mr. CARNEGIE. No, no; I understand. Say “and all the materials.” 

Mr. Garxes. Yes. What about the maker of pig iron or steel billets 
or any other form, at any other stage of the manufacture you choose, 
who does not own these primary processes of manufacture? What 
would be the effect on him? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. He would make less profit per ton than the man who 
owned all of these, necessarily, 

Mr. GAINES. Oh, yes; he makes much less profit per ton now on 
any one or two or three items of manufacture or processes of manu- 
facture the man who has a larger number of them. My question 
was, Would not the tariff wipe out that small competitor? Take the 
man who has to buy his ore and his coke, and who has no transpor- 
tation profits, but must buy transportation from some one else. ave 
you considered the effect on him of this reduction? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. No, I have not. I have considered the effect of the 
tariff upon men who run their business and make all these things; 
and then I do not know any small concern that makes just one item 
of steel, that buys everything and makes steel. I would not regard 
him, becanse I consider that has not managed his business well, 
and he should not be considered a steel manufacturer at all. 

Mr. Garxes. That brings us right up to the point. You have stated 


that in your opinion it is not the business of the Government, by the 
uw of Rad tariff or by any other device, to ald the incompetent or the 
uggis 


. CARNEGIE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GAINES. I agree entirely with that; but is that Intended to 
Include all men who are not in the “ aristocracy,” as you might call it, 
of steel prođuction? Everybody can not have 05 success, Mr. Car- 
negie, nor that of Judge Gary, nor that of Mr. Schwab; and yet there 
are men of, I th very considerable capacity, perhaps, who are not 
so large. How is any man to start? You were small one day in the 
fron production, were you not, and in the production of steel? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. No; we started’ with Bessemer works and every- 
thing. When I went into steel we had 3 

Mr. Garnes. But you did not start at the top of the steel production, 
cca nt Perhaps you did, but there are other very capable men 
w not. 
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Mr. CARNEGIE. The point you make is this, that you are not con- 
se tage A people abroad. 

Mr. GAINES. Oh, no; not except as they affect our own people. 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Then, if you are going to protect every manufac- 
turer—small concerns, as you say, who make only one thing—if it is a 
specialty, you will find he gets a high price for it. There are numer- 
ous small ‘manufacturers who make a specialty of a thing, but such a 
man certainly can not compete with the United States Steel Company 
in making rails or structural steel or plates or any of these gs. 
The time has gone past for that. 

Mr. GAINES. I tbink you are right on the rere question: Has the 
time for the small independent man gone by? e can not legislate, 
Mr. Carnegie, for the steel company, or ought not to; and we ought 
not to legislate at it, but for the general condition of the country. 
Now, let me ask you this question, based upon that assertion. It may 
be correct or not, but it is my opinion. Is there not 1 if we take 
the tariff entirely off of steel products, that we may be aiding the steel 
company still further to create a monopoly of the business by destroyin 
its remaining competition in this country, or tending to destroy tha 
remaining competition? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Why, these small makers do not compete. 

Mr. Garxes. Some of them sell billets, do they not? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. I do not know of any concern that makes only billets. 

Mr. GAINES. Are there not small makers of pig iron in the country? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. If there are small makers of 1 f iron in the country 
they may do just as well as the large ones. you have a furnace 

lant capable of turning out a few hundred tons a day of pig iron, I 
30 not think the man that has 10 furnaces can make pig very much 
cheaper “pig iron by er Andee cet large prices. ‘There will al- 
who make es for whic! ey ge 5 - 
ways be room for the able, enterprising man to devote himself to one 


specialty and make a profit on it. His specialty, probably, would not 
bs in — ed. But a man who, under present conditions, wishes to go 
into the general steel business, except on a large scale, is a man whom 


u need not bother yourselves about. He has not the judgment neces- 
gary and if the Government undertakes to nurse failures in bust- 


ness 
Mr. GAINES. No; I am not talking about nursing the failures. I 


am talking about a condition under which there is an opportunity for 


other people to start in ai aonne 8 ee ee ve already 
ieved the most pronoun success in the bus G 
iT CARNEGIE., You can not conduct a t steel business, and 


make rails and plates and girders and all that; the man is destitute 


of judgment who would attempt it. 

Ar- CocKRaN. You mean without large capital? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Well, but one who attempts it is a small man. 

Mr. Cocxran. But I say —.— answer would indicate that any man 
who started in the steel business was destitute of judgment. 

Mr. Gatnes. It was your answer to my remark, Mr. Carnegie. 

Mr. CARNEGIE. What is that? 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Cockran was interpreting your answer and not my 
remark. 

Mr. COCKRAN. ere 1 am may aaf de you add to your 
answer “ without capital,” so as to make it clear. 

Mr. Gee ane Oh, but Ad ble a Lo still be a bigger fool if he 
had capital and did not bu wor 

Mr. "ocean. MS of course. [Laughter.] In other words, un- 
less he emplo: 

Mr. 9 The time has gone past when in this great countr 
the things that are used by the hundreds of thousands of tons, of steel, 
can be economically produced on a small scale. 

Mr. Garnes. Then your opinion is that the time for the small manu- 
facturer in steel has gone by, and we are to recognize the day of the 
large man and legislate solely with reference to him? 

Mr. CARNEGIE, I think that that is quite true; but mind you, there 
will always be specialties which can be made in small quantities by the 
able man—alwa, 

Mr. GAINES. Oh, yes; & razor or a special sort of high-speed steel 
or something like that? 

thousand little thin; 


Mr. CARNEGIE. 9 

Mr. GAINES. But the general steel business, not the specialties— 
as you said about tin plate, when we speak of steel,“ it has a sort of 
meaning in a general way to all of us. 

Mr. RNEGIE. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES. The day for the small man in the business, in your 
opinion, has gone by; and in making up this tariff bill we should 
recognize that there is no longer. any hope for him? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. That is what I believe. Do you differ with that? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes, Mr. Carnegie. I am very reluctant, in , to be- 
lieve that the day of opportunity for the man of fairly modest means 
and the man who is not even a great genius has gone by, and that he 
must simply operate under the shadow of the protective wing and care 
of the big man. That is a thing that I hate to come to. 


Mr. CARNEGIE. oe dear sir, enterprising man under the shadow 
of what you call the big man, the big establishment, has far more 
opportunity of rising to fortune than he ever had of conducting a 


small business. 

Mr. Garngs. I am inclined to think so. 

Mr. CARNEGIE. And I am sure of it. 

Mr. Garnes. But, at the same time, he should have 
chance, I think. Still, that is a mere question of giy 
now, when yours is of much ter interest. 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Yes; but hold on a little, now. Let us just get your 
judgment on this point: You agree with me in the statement that the 
opportunities for clever men never were so great as since these great 
aggregations of capital and works have taken place. Why, imagine— 
take my own experience: I had 43 partners. ere is not one of them 
but one that put a dollar in the business, and they were millionaires 
when we sold out. There never was such a ce. 

Mr. Garnes. That was good work. 

Mr. CARNEGIE. There never was such a chance for able men to make 
a fortune as these immense establishments have given. You have a 
wrong conception altogether about the small manufacturer. 

Mr. GAINES.. Yes; but 

Mr. Canxratk. Wait a moment. The man that had half of 1 per 
cent of interest with us—we promoted 42 of them, young fellows; no 
relatives. There was only one that was a cousin of some partner, and 
he got in on his merits. No; there were two, but they got in in spite 
of that. It was ability; and these young fellows—Schwab was one of 
them—I found Schwab on the Allegheny Mountains. He had a taste 
fer music then, and played a little. He was a bright boy. He wanted 
a situation. I sent him down to the works. He was draftsman. He 
is an awfully clever fellow, Schwab is. He attracted attention, and he 


independent 
my opinion 


fot an interest in the firm; and he had—I need not tell the money he 
d when he left. He was no small man. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Garnes. That I can readily believe. 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Imagine what chance there would have been for 
Schwab when men were small manufacturers, away at a hun- 
dred small establishments. That genius would never have had a chance 
to develop ; because, besides being a great mechanic, he is the best man- 
ager of men I ever knew. 

Mr. Garnes. But do you think, Mr. Carnegie, that the fact that there 
are opportunities under such men as yourselves is any reason for depriy- 
ing people of opportunity elsewhere—those who want to start on their 
own account? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Those who want to start on their own account without 
capital betray a lack of judgment that will prevent them from ever be- 

successful men. 

r. GAINES. A strange state of affairs is about to develop. The agita- 
tion for the reduction of the tariff on steel, and perhaps for revision of 
the tariff, seemed to start mainly in the country because of the sale of 
steel rails abroad 1 7 than at home. Now you aid the movement 
for the reduction of tariff, while defending the chief cause of complaint. 

Let me ask you this question, Mr. Carnegie: When you were in busi- 
ness, did you sell abroad cheaper than at home? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. I never had the glorious opportunity of exporting in 
my early days, as far as I remember. 

Mr. Gangs. You did not export? What is your impression as to the 
practice of selling abroad cheaper than at home? What is your opinion 
of that practice? 

Mr. Carxecrr. I think it is good for all parties concerned. 

Mr. Garnes. Will you analyze that? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Yes; with pleasure. You make everything cheaper if 
8 keep your men at work; and if orders are slack at home, and there 

the alternative of idle men with families to support, and the other 
alternative is that you are to run at a loss, or without profit,I know 
what my practice was. I ran the mills, and I sold everywhere I could 
sell. I think that the man who disturbs such an organization as we 
had, instead of maintaining it at a loss every month, is a poor manager. 


APPENDIX C. 
(Capt. E. C. Boggs, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, Chief of Office.) 
ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION, 
Washington Office, March 2}, 1909. 
MEMORANDUM. 
1. Cost of canal to December 31, 1908, $149,847,519.36. This in- 
cludes $40,000,000 paid to the New Panama Canal Company and 


$10,000,000 id to the Republic of Panama for canal rights. Esti- 
mated expenditures, January and February, 1909, $5,500,000. 
2. Amount of bonds sold on account of canal, $84,631,980. 
3. Amount spent monthly this year for canal: 
$2, 672, 837. 44 
2, 018, 265. 92 
2, 761, 016,58 
, 947, 020. 53 
1, 833, 268. 69 
2, 542, 111. 65 


14, 774, 520. 
4. Bonds sold this fiscal year on account of canal, $30,000,000, 
Correct, 
JAMES G. JESTER, 
Disbursing Officer. 


APPENDIX D. 


GIFFORD PINCHOT, FORESTER, ON THE RELATION OF THE TARIFF TO 
FOREST CONSERVATION. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10, 1909. 
Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, - 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. PAYNE: To avoid any chance of misunderstanding, I take 
the liberty of manok my views upon the tarif on lumber in more con- 
nected fashion than it was possible to do at the hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on February 24. At the outset I want to 
make it clear that the Forest Service has never advocated either the re- 
duction or the abolition of the present duties upon lumber and shingles, 
On the contrary, we have been at some ins to avoid taking any po- 
sition one way or the other until we could complete a satisfactory in- 
vestigation of the subject. I say this because many believe that the 
Forest Service has declared in favor of the removal of the duty upon 
forest products as a means of conserving our forests. The service has 
made no such declaration. 

If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, it would be done, I take 
it, for one or both of two pu —either to reduce the price to the 
consumer or to preserve our forests. In my judgment if would ac- 
complish neither. 

Free lumber would not materially reduce the price to the consumer. 
Most of the lumber we now mapori, comes from Canada, as most of it 
would if the duty were taken of. We are importing from Canada only 
about 2 per cent as much lumber as we are cutting. from our forests. 
It is not likely that under free lumber more than 5 per cent as much 
would come from Canada as we would cut at home. Contrary to the 
general impression, Canada, as compared with the United States, has 
no great timber supply. Her total amount of standing timber is prob- 
ably not more than one-third of what is left of ours. In the end the 
Canadians will undoubtedly require for home use all the timber they can 
produce. Lig gph from Canada would not be enough, therefore, to limit 
the cutting of our own forests or to reduce the price of lumber in any 
important degree. 

piper, 8 prices are at present somewhat lower in Canada than In 
the Uni States. The taxation of Canadian timber land is better ad- 
justed to the conditions under which timber must be cut than it is with 
us, but the average cost of logging and manufacturing are probably as 
great there as here. If the duty were removed, the effect of these fac- 
tors taken together would be to increase the value of Canadian stump- 
age, and to some extent the profits of the Canadian manufacturer and 
the American retailer. There would remain little, if any, benefit to the 
ultimate consumer of lumber in the United States. 

The fundamental question at issue in the lumber tariff is forest con- 
servation. I believe that the demand for free lumber rests mainly on 
the hope that it offers a way to protect our forests. If I were of the 


same opinion, I should favor the removal of the tariff; but I am unable 
ow free lumber will promote forestry. 


to see 


1909. 


There is only way to save our forests: That is to see that they are 

Epi at work growing new erage timber as the old are cut away. 
he lumbermen are right w they tell you that in times of high 
rices for lumber they do cleaner work in the woods and cut more tim- 

r from a given area than they do when prices are lower and only the 
best grades can be marketed. Low prices for lumber unquestionably 
increase waste. If the removal of the tariff had any effect on work in 
the woods, it would be to displace the lower grades of lumber now cut 
by our own mills, which must be either logged or left in the woods 
when the higher grades are taken out, and to that extent it would in- 
crease the woods waste in this country. The waste in logging is al- 
ready enormous, several times larger than our importation from nada, 
I do not believe that the increased use of Canadian wood under free 
lumber would equal the increased waste, and even if it did, the larger 
danger from fire and the greater difficulties in the way of forestry which 
follow wasteful logging would probably more than offset the gain. In 
other words, the drain upon our forests would not be relieved by allow- 
ing Canadian lumber to come in free. 

ou asked me at the hearing for my opinion as to the tariff on wood 
ulp. We are already dependent upon Canada for much pulp wood. 
early seven-tenths of the wood we use for paper is spruce, and one- 
third of the spruce pulp wood is imported from Canada. It is highly 
important that we should have free pulp wood in the future as in the 
st, and that Canada should impose no export duty upon pulp wood. 
n this respect the pulp and paper making industry is in a different po- 
sition from the other p wood-using industries of the United States. 
The latter can be wholly supplied from our own forests, while the former 
.must have free access to the Canadian spruce forests so long as spruce 
is the chief pulp wood. I therefore concur with the recommendations 
of the select committee on pulp and paper investigations of the House 
of Representatives. These were that ground w should be admitted 
free, provided that it comes from a country which does not in any way 
restrict the exportation of pap wood or ground wood, and that there 
should be a reduction in the duty 5 news paper, providing that it 
comes from a country which does not in any way restrict the exporta- 
tion of pulp wood, wood pulp, or printing paper. 

I believe there is now a sincere desire on the part of a large number 
of lumbermen to handle their forests more conservatively. I realize 
that they face difficulties in their efforts. We as a people have often 
been at fault because we haye not made it easy for the lumbermen to 

ractice forestry at a profit. The States, for instance, have failed 
o provide adequate fire protection. They have often taxed standing 
timber so heavily that the owner was forced to cut it off as quickly 
as possible, and then let the land go back to the State without pro- 
vision for a future 2118 

But it is first of all upon the lumbermen themselves that the duty 
of conserving their own forests actually lies. By asking for the re- 
tention of the tarif in order to protect the forests, the lumbermen 
have in substance entered into an agreement with the people of the 
United States to perpetuate their forests by wise use. is tacit 
a ment is 985 Focos by many of the leaders among them. 
If the tariff is allowed to remain, the lumbermen should be held to 
their agreement, and if they should fail to carry it out, the people of 
the United States should take the matter in hand and enforce such 
control of lumbering as will protect the forests and the public. The 
lumbermen must recognize that the forests which they own are not 
simply pieces of pens Bropery They are a public trust, the source 
from which most of the Nation's future timber supply must come. 
The Nation has decided that these forests must be conserved. It is 
the duty of every lumberman to act upon this decision. It is the duty 
of the Nation and the State to aid him in every way they can. If the 
lumbermen do not make the most of this opportunity, legislation is 
coming, and coming very soon, which will force them to do clean work 
in the Toode, and to leave their cutover lands in a condition to produce 
a second crop. 

I believe that It is possible to work out a solution of this great prob- 
lem in cooperation with the lumbermen in a way that will satisfy 
both them and the public. To this much-desired end I have given in 
the past, and will continue to give in the future, my utmost efforts. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
GIFFORD PINCHOT, Forester. 


APPENDIX E. 
Statement of the United States Treasury on the 30th day of March, 1909. 
CASH IN THE TrREASURY—IN DIVISIONS or ISSUE AND REDEMPTION. 
RESERVE FUND. 


Gold coin and bullion in Division of Redemption $150, 000, 000 
TRUST FUNDS. 
Held for the redemption of the notes and certificates 
for which they are respectively pledged. 
Division of Redemption: 
Gol ——̃ ·—U— a ———— 844, 244, 869 
Silver dollars 484, 078, 000 
Silver dollars of 1890 4, 401, 000 
: 1, 332, 723, 869 
Division of Issue: 
Gold certificates outstanding 844, 244, 869 
Silver certificates outstanding 484, x 
Treasury notes outstanding 4, 401, 000 
1, 332, 723, 869 
———S$—— 
GENERAL FUND. 
Gold coin and bulllon 4 41, 989, 295. 08 
Gold certificates 46, 875, 910. 00 
Standard silver dollars 8, 091, 197. 00 
Silver certifcates 6, 825, 807. 00 
Silver bullion „494, 932. 72 
United States notes ___ 8, 412, 881. 00 
Treasury notes of 1890. 13, 711. 00 
National-bank notes 


23, 293, 833. 00 
Subsidiary silver coln————— 25, 918, 516. 34 
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eiern oo a a 59. 33 
Minor colin ids 76!!! Rs ae ee SS 2, 824, 348. 45 


$ 168, 740, 488. 92 
In national-bank depositories: 

To credit of the Treasurer of the 

United States 


$58, 316, 577. 66 
To credit of disbursing offlcers 


12, 391, 551, 80 
70, 708, 129. 46 


In treasury of Philippine Islands: 
To credit of the 


—— $1, 823, 195. 24 
1, 768, 802. 61 


Awaiting reimbursement : 
Bonds and interest paid___..___ 


3, 591, 997. 85 


11, 978. 85 
74, 312, 106. 16 


2 243, 052, 595. 08 
Liabilities : 
National bank 5 per cent fund.. 23, 522, 017. 41 
Outstanding checksand warrants. 11, 731, 557. 22 
Disbursing officers’ balances- 69, 600, 348. 49 
Post-Office Department account. 2. 938, 870. 89 


„870. 
Miscellaneous item 2, 029, 749. 94 


109, 822, 543. 98 
Avallable cash balance 133, 230, 051. 13 


Receipts, expenditures, redemptions, etc. 


This fiseal 
This day This month. year. 
Receipts: 
a n CENE AER N $934,887.53 | $27,373,728.07 | $215,688,085.16 
Internal revenue. 821,313.34 19,207, 785.07 188,971,998. 78 
Miscellaneous 449,316.30 4,322, 958.93 88,929, 
Total (postal receipts not 
ineluded)_-.....-.........| 1, 705,517. 50,004, 472.07 438. 599, 474. 30 
Expenditures: Na 3 
Civil and miscellaneous 11.410. 000.00 120, 97T, 700. 83 
wW. 11,330,000,00 99, 572,602.68 
10, 080, 000,00 86, 616,851.61 
740,000.00 12, 724,335.57 
13.00, 000.00 123, 408,991.23 
Public works. ome 7,500, 000. 00 69, 488,298.68 
A 100,000.00 15, 983,143.55 
Total (postal expendi- 


tures, except postal de- 
ficiency, not included)... 
Sros of receipts over expendi- 
Acc E A EASE 


Customs. 


Internal revenue.. i „729. 
Uaneous. 240,947.48 2,958, 760.58 45.772, 581. 70 
SS 2.101, 908.42 42,509, 886.10 437,742,647. 81 
Expenditures last year: TEE ese 
Civil and miscellaueous 550,000.00 | 10,360,000,00 | 108,055,852.10 
War... 220,000.00 | 10,000,000.00 81,011. 759.77 
Navy ee 9,800, 000.00 87,750,983.15 
Indian . 1,870,000. 00 10, 872,625. 42 
Pensions... 000. 12,950,000.00 | 116,501,841.21 
Public works. 000. 7,100,000.00 71,027,913.79 
terest. 100,000. 00 15,722,625. 80 
ee eee ee er 51,680,000. 00 498,913, 508.33 
Excess of receipts over expendi- > 
FAT 49, 110,168.84 433, 200,950.82 
National bank fund: D ee 
Deposits of lawful money 
under act July 14, 1890. 85,950.00 1,879,112.50 41, 585,855.00 
otes redeemed and retired 
under act July 14, 1890. 279,103.00 5, 948,110.50 77,394,010.00 


Notes received for current re- 
ORTON arate IOPE 1,312,765,00 | 41.821.089. 50 316, 850, 5 13. 30 


—— ̃ͤ ˙-UA—22.2. ²˙wm—A—A— . ˙nbͤ 8 ̃⅛ ˙wlꝛZA2T2— aaa 


United States ‘Treasury 


notes. notes. Total 
Redemption of notes: Dollars. Dollars. Dollars 
To March 14, 1900. 546, 466,414.00 e108, 195, 488. 00649, 681, 902. 00 
UNDER ACT MARCH 14, 1900. 
* in and exchanged for 
gold: 
To date „108. 157,488,951. 00 
This fiscal Fear 011. 16,145, 468.00 ` 
This month. „037. 1,553, 542.00 
This day- — ie 84. 200.00 34,200.00 
a Excess of expenditures over receipts, © Since 1890. 


» Since 1879. 
Marcu 30, 1909, 
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Mr. DH ARMOND was recognized. 

Mr. HOBSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Alabama rise? 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask unanimous con- 
sent for sufficient time, not to be charged to the gentleman from 
Missouri, whose time is limited, but to make a single statement 
which I was refused the time to make in the time of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. I ask unanimous consent for not ex- 
ceeding four minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to occupy four minutes to make a statement. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Garnes], prompted by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. LoncwortH], stated in effect that the tariff bill now under 
consideration may be expected to produce an increase of reve- 
nue which, judging from the history of the Dingley bill, should 
equal on the ayerage twenty-seven millions each year. He also 
stated that we ought to expect from ail sources a total yearly 
increase of revenue of $40,000,000. 

The gentlemen are certainly optimistic. As I endeavored to 
state when the gentleman declined to be interrupted, the aver- 
age increase during the period of the Dingley bill has been 
very much less, The following are the figures, taken from the 
Statistical Abstract of the Treasury Department. 

Starting with the time when the Dingley law went into full 
operation, in 1900, the total customs receipts were as follows: 


i 
i 


Increase. 


Decrease, 


Per cent. | Per cent. 


855888835 


888888888 


Making a total increase of 5122, 200,000 and a total decrease 
of $69,700,000, giving a difference of $52,500,000, or a net aver- 
age increase of about $6,560,000, instead of $27,000,000. 

Now, we will take the total revenues of the Government, 
taken in the same way. 


Amount.. 


Increase. | Decrease. 


Making the total increase 8143, 200,000, and the total decrease 
$110,400,000, a difference of $32,800,000 for the eight years, 
making an average annual increase of $4,100,000 instead of 
$40,000,000. : 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I suppose nobody, either in 
this House or outside of it, can doubt the importance of legisla- 
tion embodying a revision of the tariff. The time certainly has 
come when the existing tariff law ought to be revised. I think, 
as was said by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. GAINES], 
that the people of this country, in every section of it and without 
distinction of party, were before the election and still are of the 
opinion that the tariff ought to be revised downward. This is 
not a hasty conclusion of the people, arrived at upon the spur 
of the moment or in heat, but it is their deliberate judgment, 
growing out of long experience with the existing law, and with 
the conditions which that law has brought about. If, then, in 
this country, where the people are the ruling power, and where 
those who for the time being make laws or who execute laws 
are but their agents and servants, the people have determined 
that the tariff ought to be revised and revised downward, there 
can, I think, be no doubt or shadow of doubt about the duty 
of those who can legislate to revise, and revise in the direction of 
materially reduced duties. I trust that when the work is done 
the people will not be disappointed with the result. 


The beginning, however, it appears to me, is not quite so 
propitious as we might desire. The preliminary consideration 
looking to a revision was in the appropriate committee, that 
of Ways and Means, which deals with this subject. There 
were during the last sessions of Congress, for months, “ hear- 
ings” before that committee upon the general subject of the 
tariff and tariff revision. Many persons appeared before the 
committee, each presenting his own view, supplemented by 
such facts, fictions, fancies, and theories as he saw fit to ad- 
yance. The entire committee was present at these hearings, 
with the view, we may suppose, of gathering information and 
arriving ultimately at correct conclusions, or approximately 
correct conclusions, concerning the duty and task of revising 
the tariff downward. After this stage of the hearings had 
been passed there was a second stage. Then the partisan 
line was drawn. Although the people of the country, without 
distinction of party, desire a revision of the tariff, the best 
and fairest revision that can be made, yet, after preparation 
by the whole committee, by hearings and consideration for the 
work of revision, the gentlemen of the majority party with- 
drew themselyes from the minority and proceeded in their 
partisan way to the work of preparing the revision bill now 
before the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to dwell upon this phase of 
the matter, but I am going to note it in passing. If the pur- 
pose was to make a distinctively partisan measure for partisan 
purposes, and certainly without the light which might have been 
obtained by consultation and conference in the preparation of 
the bill with the minority members of the committee, then 
these gentlemen may have proceeded in a legitimate and nat- 
ural way. If, however, the main object should have been and 
should now be to make as good a bill as possible, because of the 
effect this legislation must have upon the people of the coun- 
try and upon the industries of the country, not for a day or a 
year, but probably for many years, then it would seem to me 
that this method of procedure has but very little, if anything, to 
justify it, and that, indeed, valid excuse can not easily be found. 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware that the two great parties of this 
country are divided, the line being one, however, which is not 
so easily traced, upon theories in reference to tariff legislation; 
but it is very well known to everybody here and known to the 
people beyond these walls that with regard to a great many 
items to be dealt with the partisan line fades away and sec- 
tional lines or lines of some other kind appear, to mark the 
division between those upon the one side or the other. 

In this House one party has a decided majority, which will 
enable that party, by virtue of its own voting strength in the 
House—and the majority is much larger at the other end of 
the Capitol—to do anything which that party desires to do and 
which sufficiently commends itself to the sense and judgment of 
that party to command the support of its representatives in 
these two bodies. There can be no danger to the majority party 
of control passing over to the minority. There can be no danger 
to the supremacy of a party with so substantial a majority, ex- 
cept in the attempt to carry out the purposes of an oligarchy of 
that party when the oligarchy is not right, but wrong; and 
always, for the good of the country, those who are wrong ought 
not to prevail and those who are right ought to prevail, however 
the lines may be drawn between the right and the wrong. 

In the revision of the tariff as well as in making a tariff the 
primary question must ever be one of good judgment, fairness, 
and patriotism. It is not a question that can be determined 
wholly and solely by party alignment and party affiliation and 
party profession. The great issue rises above and beyond mere 
partisanship. I think that, so far as we have progressed in 
this matter here, we have not been traveling upon the high planes 
or following the best of guides. How this bill will finally be 
framed, how it will be when it goes through this House, of 
course, I do not know, and, I presume, nobody knows. Appar- 
ently there is a good deal of conference and scheming among 
your leaders, a good deal of effort of various kinds to decide 
what had better be done or what can be done to get this bill 
through the House, not because there is danger that a tariff 
bill will not pass, but because a tariff bill which certain ele- 
ments in this House desire to have passed may not be passed. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we find in this a striking illus- 
tration of the abuse, as I consider it, upon which I have com- 
mented more than once, in this House and elsewhere, and con- 
cerning which I have but little to say to-day. It appears to 


me that in this House some gentlemen proceed too often and 
too far and too generally upon the theory that the only danger- 
ous thing to be guarded against is the membership of the House, 
and the thing to be done is to get measures through without 
running the risk of amendment, or diversion from the purposes 
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of their self-chosen projectors, by reason of the exercise by the 
people’s representatives of the power of those sent here to con- 
stitute this body, the special and closest representation in our 
national legislative life of the mass of American citizenship. 
I can not for the life of me see where the danger lies, or what 
danger there can be, in taking the Members of this House into 
the councils of our countrymen in determining what this tariff 
legislation shall be. 

If there were but a single item in the bill, or if attention 
were centered upon a single item, what good reason could there 
be for trying to conjure up and invent devices for keeping the 
House from considering that item, and disposing of it as to a 
majority of the Members might seem proper? 

Sometimes it is suggested, or things are done as though the 
suggestion were entertained and acted upon, that there is danger 
of the minority taking hold of the reins of power and over- 
throwing the majority, as though there were an attempt or a 
design to dethrone the majority and enthrone the minority. 
No such danger exists; no such danger can exist. No man ac- 
quainted with the genius of our Government or who has respect 
for its fundamental principles can be an advocate of minority 
rule, because our whole system rests upon the other proposition, 
the rule of the majority. 

How that majority might be made up in a particular in- 
stance is a matter to be determined by those who align them- 
selyes upon one side or the other, and should not be determined 
by any other element, large or small, in the House, assuming the 
function of deciding or attempting to decide what should be 
acceptable to these dangerous commoners, the Members, and 
what in the House—their House—ought to be kept far from 
them. - 

My opinion is that this tariff bill should have been considered 
and prepared by the committee; not by an element of the com- 
mittee composed of those who represent one party only, but 
by the committee. How would it have been possible in that 
committee for less than one-third to force their views upon the 
others, more than two-thirds? How could harm come from the 
suggestions of those few men of the minority? The whole 
procedure is as if it were upon the theory that 12 Members, re- 
enforced by another accredited to one side, but in sympathy 
with the other upon these tariff questions, would have gone 
down in committee under the fierce assault of 6 other Mem- 
bers, Every man who pauses to think about it, every man who 
listens to the statement of the proposition, knows there is abso- 
lutely nothing in it. 

This tariff law can not be made for one party only. When the 
bill shall have passed and shall have gone into the law it will be 
a law of the people of the American Republic, binding upon all of 
them, to be observed by all of them, good or bad in its operations 
upon the masses of our American citizenship. Why, then, its 
preparation in secret conclave, by comparatively few? And, 
passing that, why now the studied effort, the numerous councils, 
the persuasive influences, the powerful agencies, mustered to 
bring about some condition of things which will secure the 
adoption of some rule that will take from this House the right 
which the Constitution gives it, the right which the voters at 
the polls gave it, the right which inheres in it, to consider what 
ought to be passed, each man for himself to vote as he 
chooses and pleases, being responsible to his constituents, to his 
country, and to his conscience for his action? 

The main proposition before us is not what ought to be done 
with this particular bill, not whether this provision or that pro- 
vision is good, not whether this provision or that provision may 
be bettered, but what can be done and how it can be done to get 
this bill through the House without any possible change, if that 
may be; and if not, through the House with the least possible 
change. I submit that the course taken can not be expected 
to result in the best legislation. It appears to me it can hardly 
result in anything but bad Jegislation, in whole or in large 
part. 

I have often thought, and I think now, that the highest duty 
which the American Representatives can perform, the noblest 
service they can render to their country, the most- glorious 
page they can possibly write in our country’s history—all will 
appear in the brightest light when they assert themselyes indi- 
vidually and collectively and demand first, last, and all the time 
that the right of the people’s Representatives to participate 
in the important business of the House shall not be denied or 
abridged by any power or any agency or any means whatso- 
ever, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, as to the main question—the real question—we have been 
merely marking time. Many very good speeches have been 
made; many interesting things said, and said well; many good 
arguments, pro and con, offered; but what we have been doing 
since this tariff bill came into the House really is killing time 


until those who assume to take charge of affairs here and to 
manage the business of the House, the Members in general being 
ignored and set aside, shall somehow, in some way, by some 
means, at the earliest time practicable, succeed in getting the 
bill through just as nearly as possible in form and substance 
as it came from one part of the one committee that considered it. 

I do not think this course tends toward good legislation, and 
I do not think it is going to be productive of good legislation. I 
do not think it is even good partisanship, though, of course, I 
am not, and I make no pretense of being, concerned about that 
feature of it. 

I will admit that I am disappointed in the course things haye 
taken here, not that it is a matter of personal concern with me, 
because I regarded it and regard it now as a matter both of 
duty and of good partisanship to let the House at the bill, in- 
stead of trying to submerge the House, trying to legislate with- 
out the House, trying to pass the bill by some cunning devices 
and agencies, with the membership of the House practically 
denied opportunity to participate in its consideration and in its 
disposition. What difference does it make whether you or I 
or anybody else or everybody else here makes a speech or does 
not make one? What difference whether the speech is illumi- 
nating and informing or whether it be the reverse? What dif- 
ference whether it be on sound lines or whether the orator 
wander away off in the morass and wilderness of error, while 
the whole scheme and plan all the time is to arrange things so 
that no matter what you say or I say or anybody says, no 
matter what any of us think or what the country thinks, the 
bill be put through here with the House of Representatives set 
aside? If it can not be put through in its present form, then 
what an interesting question is submitted to the free repre- 
sentatives. of a free people! 

The question then is: How much must you have? How much 
pottage for your birthright? How much for the rights, the 
sacred, invaluable rights of your constituents committed to your 
keeping? “How little will satisfy you? Will you be content if 
we let you vote upon this?” Do you really insist upon a vote 
on that?” “ Will you not lend your assistance unless we yield 
something?” And now, “ haying yielded this much to you, will 
you stand out for more?” “Why are you so obstreperous? 
Why insist on so much? Here is this, that, and the other thing, 
which reluctantly, which out óf sheer necessity, which as a der- 
nier ressort, we do concede to you. Is not this enough? Why 
do you want more?” 

Where is this going on? Who are we? What legislative 
body is this? What constituencies behind us? What measure 
is up? Is it of much or little importance? Everybody concedes 
it is of vast importance. Everybody knows that this revision is 
a legitimate part of the business to be transacted, and we are to 
be weighed and rated later by the results that are to follow duty 
performed, or subserviency and surrender. 

That the American people through their Representatives shall 
deliberate and shall bring about legislative results—that is the 
old, the constitutional plan. But some gentlemen will not let 
this bill go through, if they can have their way, without a vote 
upon, let us say, the lumber schedule. How audacious! How 
intolerable! The House oligarchy would have no such vote. 
Then again, how audacious, how intolerable the demand for a 
vote on lumber, or on anything else. “ Would you not be content 
to just let it go through as it is? If you are obstreperous 
enough and numerous enough, no matter upon which side you 
are on that lumber or other question, so that a rule can not 
be put through this House against your opposition or without 
your aid, then, and then only, we will yield to you.” Yield to 
you, the Representatives of the American people! “We will 
yield to the House of Representatives, when yield we must, 
the privilege to vote upon the lumber schedule, or some other 
schedule or item!” 

Now, have you not got enough?” “Are you going to ask 
for anything else?” [Laughter.] Do you demand a vote on 
whether hides shall be on the free list?” “Do not forget that 
‘ demand is a strong word, and remember that you are merely 
Representatives, merely Members of the House. We will per- 
mit you to yote on free lumber, and still you insist on a vote on 
the hide proposition.” “ We shall have to think about that; to 
count noses to decide whether it is necessary to concede that 
you should have a vote upon that proposition.” 

“Have we got enough placated, coaxed, duped, fixed, driven 
in, to put a rule through, gag the House, and take from it the 
opportunity to vote upon the schedules of this important meas- 
ure? Can we now ‘dope’ the House and put the bill through 
practically as it came from one part of-a committee?“ I was 
about to say one-half, but that would be very inaccurate; it is 
over two-thirds of one committee. “If lumber and hides are 
not enough for yon to vote upon, then, in God's name, what else 
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do you want? Upon what else do you Members of the House 
of Representatives wish to vote?” [Laughter and applause.] 

“ Well, if enough of you stand fast and enough of you insist, 
stiff necked, hard hearted, and unreasoning, if enough of you 
stand on your rights as representatives of American constitu- 
encies and insist upon something else, of course you can prevent 
the passage of our rule, and so, outrageous as it is, we fear that 
we, the chosen few, must let you have a vote on something else.” 

So it goes, and so it will go until things are brought around 
to a point where a rule can be put through. Then we shall 
know how much or how little the House saves and asserts of 
representative right, and how much or how little the plotting 
few take from the House and center in themselves, 

Who shall, by persuasion or threat, by promise or coercion, 
take from the chosen Representatives in this House any of 
their noble prerogatives, including the right to vote upon any 
schedule or item in this bill? Do you ask what do we desire to 
vote upon? I wish to vote upon anything and everything in the 
bill. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

I wish to vote upon any matter in the bill upon which you 
mean to legislate. If you propose a duty, I desire to vote for 
it or vote against it or vote for an amendment to your proposi- 
tion. Now, that may be a strange and extreme assertion of the 
rights of a Representative, but I have this right in trust for 
the people of my district, to exercise for their benefit. That 
right can not be exercised here except by me, for I, for the 
time being, happen to be their Representative; and it can not 
be surrendered so far as those people are concerned except by 
me, who, for the time being, am entrusted with the duty of 
representing them. If I surrender my rights as a Representa- 
tive, I surrender the rights of those who sent me here. One of 
my rights is that of voting upon this bill in detail. -I can not 
surrender, nor do I believe any of you can, without shirking duty 
and breaking faith with a confiding constituency. This issue 
rises in importance far above your wool schedule, outrageous as 
itis. It rises in importance beyond the iniquity of the provision 
in this bill for the benefit of the Standard Oil Company. It 
mounts above the tops of the highest trees upon which are 
perched and hung the arguments of those gentlemen who would 
put a high duty on lumber for the benefit that is to come to 
the laboring man with multiplied millions who is laboring for 
the lumber duty—for that “laboring man.” [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

It rises above all other questions, individually and col- 
Jectively, presented by the bill. The great question is whether 
the American House of Representatives is upon this most 
important piece of legislation to have a free hand, or whether 
what it shall vote upon is to be determined by conference, con- 
cession, bargain, or sale. That is the issue that rises in impor- 
tance above all others. That is the mighty question here and 
throughout this land, no matter what your schedules are, 
whether they are good or bad, because when the question is 
fairly put to them the American people, without distinction of 
party, without regard to section, will insist upon having their 
Representatives here something more than mere automatons, 
something more than mere pawns to be moved upon the chess- 
board, each for the time being haying not his recognized power 
according to the rules of the game, but the power and the 
weight and the might, or the absence of it, as the House 
players, who place men here and change them there, may choose 
to decree. 

Such is the supreme issue now. How it will be decided I 
know not. That depends upon the Representatives of the peo- 
ple. The decision must be just as vital upon that side of the 
aisle as upon this side. This bill can not go through without 
a fair show for consideration under the five-minute rule, with 
fair opportunity to amend, unless a majority of the Members 
of this House join in a scheme to put it through without such 
consideration and without the full opportunity to yote upon 
amendments. 

I concede that in consideration by a large body, and in all 
decisions made by a large body, there may be, and in many 
instances there will be and must inevitably be, errors, miscar- 
riages, shortcomings here and there, due to the many imperfec- 
tions of mankind. But are we to be told that the Members of 
the House of Representatives are not to deal with this bill be- 
cause they may commit errors and make mistakes and go 
wrong? Why, we are not sent here as perfect beings, nor are 
they who would reduce us to nothingness and exalt themselyes 
into veritable House autocrats. We are not sent here to repre- 
sent perfect beings. 

But we are intrusted with important duties in high office, 
and obligated most solemnly to use our powers and abilities, 
and such information and knowledge as we may have gathered, 
for the service of our constituents, our countrymen, our Re- 
public. We were not sent here merely to surrender all or 


any of our powers and prerogatives because somebody asks for 
the surrender, nor to barter them away for the privilege of, 
voting upon one, two, three, or a dozen different items, with 
thousands of items in this bill upon which we are entitled to 
vote, and upon many of which, at least, it is our duty to vote. It 
is not a mere matter of choice with me, if I would represent my 
people fairly, whether I shall bargain for a concession to vote 
upon a few items or shall vote unfettered upon many items. 
It is my duty to face the problems of legislation as they come, 
and to vote as I think I ought to vote, and to stand in the light 
with my vote recorded, and with the people of my district and 
of my country advised as to my stand and as to my vote. The 
people are my judges, they are-your judges. None of us has a 
prescriptive right here. I am not entitled to be a Member on 
this floor except by virtue of the partiality and confidence of 
the people who elected me. 

I have no title to membership in this body beyond the pres- 
ent term. Whether I come here again or you come here again 
is to be determined by the people who have the power to re- 
elect us or to elect others in our places. ‘They are entitled to 
know what we do. They are entitled to have us do what we 
can. They have no right to expect and they do not expect 
perfection of us. They know that we may fall short; they 
know we shall fall short of that, but they do expect us to be 
courageous, and honest with them., They expect us not to bar- 
ter away their rights and ours. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] They do expect us not to trade away our right to vote 
upon everything for the opportunity, conceded as a privilege, 
to vote upon a few things. I do not know what you are going 
to do about it, but as for me, I look upon the preservation and 
exercise of our rights as more important than anything and 
everything else involved in this whole matter. 

I am not going to discuss the question of tariff for revenue, 
tariff for protection, free trade, or any other of the questions 
that might be involved or that could with propriety be dis- 
cussed with a bill of this kind before us. I would make many 
changes in the bill. I would provide for a graduated income 
tax; would lower duties clearly exorbitant; would raise more 
revenue, with less of favor to the few and more of justice and 
charity to the many. I believe that the American people, since 
the gentlemen upon the other side won the election as they 
did—not merely the American people who belong to the Repub- 
lican party, but those of other parties as well—will be content 
for the time being with legislation on your lines, as you de- 
clared you would legislate. I do not believe this bill fairly 
represents what they have reason to expect from your own 
declarations and pledges. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
I do not believe that the duties as laid in your bill merely 
represent what is reasonably necessary, upon your own theory, 
to account for the difference in labor cost upon the two sides 
of the ocean, and give in addition to the investor a fair profit, 
based upon the capital, genius, and energy employed in manu- 
factures. 

I believe that in many instances they go far beyond it, inex- 
eusably far beyond it. I fear many of the reductions are 
merely in form and not in substance. Take the lumber tariff 
for an illustration. That tariff schedule, as we understand, 
and we have it on good authority if my understanding of the 
matter is not entirely at fault, was really suggested by and 
prepared at the instance of and for the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. ForpNey], who knows a great deal about lumber and 
who is directly interested in the lumber tariff. This gentleman 
from Michigan admitted in a colloquy between himself and the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrehix!] that, in his 
judgment, the proviso nullifies the promise of reduction of duty 
on rough lumber; and nobody claims that the dressed-lumber 
duty is low. The man who has studied it, who is interested in 
preventing any reduction, who would like to increase the tariff, 
admits after a long speech made by himself, in the course of 
numerous interruptions and an extended colloquy with the 
gentleman on this side [Mr. Krreutn] that, practically, there 
will not be any reduction in the duty on lumber if the bill goes 
through as it now is. 

If that is true, and I haye a right, in view of the statement 
made by the gentleman from Michigan, who ought to know and, 
I presume, does know, to assume that it is true—if that is true, 
one of two things happened: Either the other members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, the participating members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, did not understand or know what 
they did about the lumber business—and I would like to reach 
that conclusion, for it is the charitable one—or the other con- 
clusion is correct, and that I do not wish to reach, that they 
purposely made that provision so as to suggest and promise the 
American people a reduction on lumber while actually denying 
it. I do not wish to reach that conclusion; and I am not going 
to talk upon that theory, because if it were true that a decep- 
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tion was contemplated, planned, and embodied in the bill, I do 
not know how a man could acquit himself of moral cowardice 
if he did not denounce as strongly as it would be in his power 
to do the duplicity which alone could account for that way of 
dealing with a fond and trusting public. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

In the making of this bill only one side, virtually, was heard. 
And that, I think, without going into a general discussion of the 
matter upon the modern theory of protection, is exemplified in 
this bill and, considering the plan followed, was practically in- 
evitable. The committee was about to consider the subject of 
revising the tariff. Somebody, or a combination of somebodies, 
is engaged in a particular business affected by the tariff. They 
are engaged in the manufacture and production of something. 
Their profits will be increased by a certain rate of tariff duty 
and decreased by another rate. They understand their business 
better than you or I can understand it, and know what will be 
good for them, from their business standpoint, in the particular 
business in which they are engaged. 

They straightway come before the committee. They come 
singly, they come in groups, and by delegations. They come, 
and come, and come again. They are prepared for the hear- 
ings. They are heard orally, they present statements, they file 
figures, they make arguments. They are advocating a partic- 
ular cause; they hope, plead, and work for results beneficial to 
themselves. 

I am not condemning them; I am not arraigning them; I am 
not denouncing them; but I am going to say it is unfortu- 
nate that legislation affecting the entire body of the public 
should in so many instances be dictated by special interests. 
There are hearings for everybody. Everybody can come and be 
heard. There is the glove industry. A great many people wear 
gloves. Men wear them, women wear them, and children wear 
them. Some people wear costly gloves of fine make, material, 
and appearance; others must make the most of homely, coarse 
gloves, merely for the protection which they afford. Why, there 
are a great many wearers of gloves in this country. The glove 
schedule is up; let them come in and be heard! Yes; if you 
have occasion to buy a pair of gloves for yourself or for a 
member of your family, come here from New York or from 
South Carolina or from Missouri or from California and ap- 
pear before the committee—it will only take a week or two, 
probably—and be heard and tell them, if you choose, that you 
do not think it is a good thing to put the duty up. [Laughter.] 
Tell them that you believe you are paying enough for gloves; 
that you believe the people in this country who are manufac- 
turing gloves are doing better than you are doing in your bust- 
ness, and that you do not believe the duty ought to be ad- 
vanced. Yes; come on. 

The large doors will swing open and there is the gorgeous 
chamber right before you for your reception, the throne room of 
Ways and Means. Of course, if you are just a plain somebody 
from somewhere in the country, you are liable to be awed, 
maybe nonplused, maybe overwhelmed by the magnificence of 
your surroundings; but there sit the wise men on the raised 


platform, there are the gorgeous hangings, there is the costly. 


furniture, and there you may be heard! Come in, if you think 
they are going to make your gloves cost too much! 

But, Mr. Chairman, they do not come and they can not come, 
though the glove manufacturer can call around, and he can in- 
cidentally help in the organization of the House and in the 
adoption of suitable rules [applause and laughter on the 
Republican side], and he can incidentally help to carry on the 
schemes of those in danger of a fall. Yes; he can drop in and 
suggest what would be satisfactory to those engaged with him 
in the business of manufacturing gloves. He has great learning 
on the subject of gloves, knows all about gloves, gloves of this 
variety, gloves of that variety, gloves made here and there and 
everywhere. 

Then the duty upon gloves is fixed, and of course fixed to the 
satisfaction of the man who makes the gloves, but perhaps not to 
that of the people who wear them. Oh, they will manage to 
deal with the consumers somehow. Some of them are farmers, 
Are they complaining about gloves costing them more? “ Why, 
my dear friend, look at the 25 cents a bushel that we give you 
on wheat, though you export and do not import wheat. 
[Laughter.] And if that is not enough, look at the 15 cents on 
your corn; and if that is not enough, look at the duty on your 
raw pork and raw beef—it is your own fault if you export 
instead of import these things. Why, we have taken care of 
you—and your hay. Oh, you can pay this little matter on gloves; 
and as for the good wife, who is making a little complaint about 
hosiery, why, there is a duty upon eggs and upon chickens that 
go out and do not come in; so, you see, we are also taking care 
of her.” [Laughter.] 

But they take care of different classes in different ways. 
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They take care of the glove maker —and I use this merely in a 
typical way, because there are a good many others—they take 
care of the glove maker as the glove maker desires to be taken 
care of, and they take care of the glove wearer as the glove 
maker desires that the wearer of gloves be taken care of. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] That is the 
general method of procedure in this matter. Those who want 
something, if they haye done something, get it. 

Let me just read here a paragraph that attracted my atten- 
tion at the time of its output, and that has dwelt in my recoliec- 
tion ever since. When my colleague, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK], was making his speech—in which he cer- 
tainly handled a good many of these questions without gloves 
and to the satisfaction of everybody who is for fair play—he 
referred to some remarks made by the Speaker of the House, 
the gentleman representing a district in Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 
Mr. Cannon wished to have placed before the public exactly 
what he said. Mr. CLARK, of course, yielded, and Mr. CANNON 
made his own statement, and here it is, as printed on page 
225 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD : 

Mr. Cannon. I was met with the statement there in print, and I 
believe it has not been deni that Representative Hackney (then 
Representative, but not now Representative) was stating to his people 
that he stood upon the Denver platform, but that as to zinc he had 


the assurance of Representative Payne and Representative DALZELL 
that on the revision of the tarif zinc would be properly protected 


Zinc is now on the free list— 


They said that the resentatives mentioned had denied that state- 
ment. It was an ex gly interesting audience. We had great audi- 
ences on that two days’ trip across the State and back. I stated fur- 
ther that words were cheap; that they knew in the Joplin district and 
elsewhere in Missouri whether a duty on zine that came in competition 
with their production was necessary. I told them that action was 
louder than words; that they being experts, I being a Member of Con- 
gress, if I should be reelected, their action would control my vote; 
that if they sent the message by Representative Morcan (and I laid my 

shoulder), that they being experts believed that zinc ore 

upon the 1 ist, I wo take their action and vote 
and if they sent Mr. Hackney, I would take their action 

x tha them [laughter and ap- 


Perhaps there was laughter also down there in Joplin— 


Now, that in substance was my speech, and in substance it 3 


acco yi 
t it was up to 


Now, let us look at that a moment and see whether it does 
not harmonize with what I said about the way these bills are 
made. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], carrying 
with him, however, the mantle of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the shadow of the tremendous power of 
the Speakership—the substance being found when he is here— 
said, substantially, Elect Mr. Morean and then I will vote 
for a duty on zinc, or elect Mr. Hackney and then I will yote 
to keep zinc on the free list.” 

Paraphrasing liberally, that is what the Speaker said. Now 
the Speaker carried into that contest, there and elsewhere, much 
more than the power and eloquence and experience and persua- 
siveness and ability and cunning of the gentleman who repre- 
sents a certain district in Illinois. He carried also the power 
that he, the Speaker, has by virtue of the action of this House, 
affirmative and negative; affirmative, in electing him Speaker, 
and negative, in declining to assert its own rights and permit- 
ting the Speaker to assert and use those rights for such pur- 
poses as commend themselves to him. As to the Joplin dis- 
trict—and I have not time to discuss the zinc question—there 
either ought to be a duty on zinc ore, or there ought not to be 
a duty on zine ore. [Applause on the Democratic side.) And 
the decision ought not to depend upon whether the people out 
in the Joplin district, or elsewhere, in the exercise of their 
rights and powers as electors, choose a Democrat or choose a 
Republican to represent them here. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

But, boldly and flatly—I will not use any other qualifiers— 
the Speaker put it: Vote my way politically and I will vote 
taxes your way; but fail to vote my way politically, and I will 
vote against you and your zinc tariff claims. The question 
whether there ought to be or ozght not to be a duty on zinc 
ore was swept aside as unworthy of consideration—if you 
would have a duty on zinc, send us a Republican and you 
will get it; send a Democrat and you will be denied the duty 
on zine if I can have it denied to you. 

Do you suppose such logic, such persuasion, such philosophy, 
such political ethics were confined to that one campaigner, 
or to that southern part of the State of Missouri? 

Now, I would like to know whether a bill can be framed here 
in justice to the American people when elections are won by 
such promises and such threats. Was anything like this said 
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to mill owners, anything to the beneficiaries of this most iniqui- 
tous woolen schedule? 

Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. Hackney, a Member of the last 
House, and defeated by Colonel Morcan for election to this 
House, in his former campaign and in his last campaign was 
openly for a tariff upon zine ore. He and his competitor stood 
together on that proposition; but he stood upon the Denver 
platform, said the Speaker in the paragraph I have quoted, and 
if you elect him, no matter whether you need the duty upon zine 
ore or not, no matter as to the merits, you shall not get it. I 
would like to know—— 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. For a question. 

Mr. PARSONS. Upon what theory was Mr. Hackney for a 
duty upon zine ore? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I can not tell you. 

Now, let me go a little further on that. There can be no 
question that Mr. Hackney, if elected, would be for a tariff 
on zine ore, as is his successful rival, Colonel Morcan. They 
are both friends of mine. I am speaking about this matter 
merely to call attention to a somewhat remarkable condition. 

I do not know, and I do not pretend to know, how my friend 
Colonel Morcan will vote upon anything else. I presume it 
was thought—reasonably it might be thought—that Mr. Hack- 
ney, although he would vote for a duty upon zinc, might not 
be for a duty upon any and every thing upon which two- 
thirds of this committee, excluding the others, would see proper 
to put a duty, at a rate fixed by them, and that he might not 
at the extreme moment, in the hour of a crisis, vote for a rule 
which, while giving to the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a concession permission to vote upon a few 
things, in defiance of all their rights and against the principles 
of the Constitution, outraging our constituencies, would deny to 
them the right to a vote upon anything and everything else 
involved. 

As I said before, I think this is not an isolated instance. 
Having done the work, having “delivered the goods,” the lords 
of special privilege ask for their pay; and there is nobody but 
the American citizen to pay, as the tribute comes out of the 
pockets of the millions scattered over this land. Then talk 
about the beauty of the protective system! Then talk about 


prosperity! Then talk about adhering to our principles and 
our standards! 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Will the gentleman allow me a 
question ? 


Mr. DE ARMOND. Just a question. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Suppose Mr. Hackney had been 
elected. The gentleman says that he was in favor of a duty on 
zinc ore. Suppose he had been elected, and his party had a 
majority of this House, does the gentleman think his party and 
Mr. Hackney together would have put a duty on zine ore for 
the purpose of protecting that industry? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, of course I did not think 
the Speaker would be alone in this business; and I see very 
clearly, however little support or much support he has, my 
friend, because he sympathizes with and entertains the views 
expressed in this paragraph which I have read, backs him up. 
I say the duty ought to go on zine or be left off zinc as a mat- 
ter of right, no matter who represents the district, and it ought 
not to be a matter of barter and sale as to the representative of 
any particular man or party. And I say that any legislation 
that is bottomed upon that kind of principle, or absence of 
Principle 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I agree with the gentleman on 
that proposition. $ 

Mr. DE ARMOND. That is all right, but let me state the 
proposition. It is a travesty upon words to say that such a 
thing is a principle. If a duty is to go upon zinc, it ought to 
go there because it is good, wholesome legislation to put that 
duty upon that metal, not because people who are down in that 
district, which produces more zine than any other—the richest 
and best zinc district in the world—elected a man of the 
Speaker's party. That is the point I am making. Of course, 
I do not expect universal acquiescence in the proposition. I am 
admonished that there will not be. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Yes. 

Mr. PARSONS. If the people in the Joplin district wanted 
a protective duty on zinc, then was it not their duty to send a 
member here of the protectionist party? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Well, I see that the Speaker has got 
still more support. It was their duty, I think, to exercise their 
free judgment as to what they should do. That was a question 
with them. They made their decision. However they might 
make that decision, whether in favor of Colonel Morean as the 


Republican candidate or Mr. Hackney as the Democratic candi- 
date, the question of merit and of duty would remain. Now, 
then, if that be not the fact, the whole thing can be settled upon 
the other theory, by catechising the applicant for a duty, high 
or low, and taking evidence to corroborate or contradict, if 
necessary, the question being, not what is the state of the in- 
dustry, not what is the condition of the Treasury, not what 
is the present duty, not what the duty ought to be, but “ How 
did you vote? What did you do? Did you help the party of 
protection, or did your judgment and your choice incline you 
to the other side?” 

I am astounded, really, that questions are asked which suggest 
that that is the proper way to legislate. Maybe it is. If it is, 
then it is also proper for the people’s Representatives here to 
surrender the right to amend this bill, and swallow it whole. 
u that be the way to legislate, the matter is already disposed 
of. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. I would not interrupt my friend 
for a moment to embarrass him, but I would like to ask him 
this question: If the Committee on Ways and Means, in the 
consideration of the question of tariff upon zine ore, did not 
attempt to settle that by examination into the cost of produc- 
tion in Mexico and production in this country? And is it not 
true that, upon those principles, this House will settle that 
question when it comes to vote finally upon it? And is it not 
true that there has been no suggestion whatever to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means about a barter and sale or any 
pledge to the people of Joplin, one way or the other, excepting 
what has been said outside of this House as coming from the 
Joplin district? Nothing of that kind has been said, I believe, 
before the Committee on Ways and Means of this House or to 
any Member of the House. Is it not true that the Joplin people 
have simply appealed to the Congress of the United States 
upon what the gentleman has so eloquently said is the right to 
have protection under the protective policy that has been 
adopted by the Republican party? 

Mr: DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I can not answer that 
question, because there are so many questions in it. I can not 
answer as to what the Ways and Means Committee did, because 
they sat behind closed doors, and I did not have access to the 
council room, and my friends who belong to the party of my 
faith, and who also belong to that committee, were not good 
enough to be admitted. I was talking about what was laid 
down as a criterion. “‘ You talk about protection to zine. I per- 
ceive you know and understand the subject, so I will consider 
the matter as settled by what you do at the ballot box. If you 
do a certain thing, I will vote for a duty on zinc, and the duty 
will be imposed, but woe unto you if you do not vote my way!” 
Not in these words, but to this effect, the Speaker promised and 
threatened, entirely ignoring the whole question of right. I 
conclude that the Joplin treatment was tried elsewhere and 
frequently, and I think there is much in the bill before us and 
much in the manner of its preparation and in the handling of 
it here, and in the studied efforts to get it through the House 
without opportunity to the Members to amend it, to warrant the 
conclusion. 

Mr. JONES. I would like to ask the gentleman, Mr. Chair- 
man, whether or not the voters of the Joplin district were aware 
of the fact that the Speaker had power to and would appoint 
this Committee on Ways and Means when he made that promise 
to them? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I am presuming that they were aware 
that he possessed that power, and presuming they were aware 
that if those who sympathized with him were in the new House 


in sufficient numbers he would retain and exercise that power. 


Now, there are some things that escaped the care of this 
committee, and while I have no interest in the matter at all, I 
just merely direct attention to it, so that if amendments are to 
be offered the committee may look after another industry. I 
am advised by a friend, and he showed me some documents 
upon the subject, that there is a very considerable complaint 
in certain quarters, a very earnest complaint, if not one from a 
very large number of people, because certain American products. 
and a certain one in particular, are not properly taken care of 
in this bill. 

I refer to a dog product. I am told that this bill does not 
treat the American dog right on the article of puer. Tanners 
know what puer is. I am told that the American dog, which 
some men are glad to follow for certain purposes, is discrimi- 
nated against in favor of the foreign dog. [Laughter.] I must 
presume that it was because the American dog was not before the 
committee asking to be taken care of. [Laughter.] The Ameri- 
can dog is an American industry. The particular product to 
which I allude, when the American dog has anything to do 
with it, is an American product. An American dog amendment 
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may be tendered to seeure support for a gag rule. As I am not 
willing to swap my rights as a Representative for anything 
whatseever, of course I do: not know what the dog amendment 
may be. I do not know whether it will be friendly to the dog, or 
whether it will be pressed. [Laughter and loud applause om the: 
Democratic: side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman: has: expired. 

Mr. STANLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be permitted to conelude his remarks. 

Mr. DEARMOND. Mr. Chairman, as there are many gentle- 
men: who desire to speak, I do not wish further time.. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, when the committee was be- 
ginning its hearings, early in November, some so-called com- 
mercial organizations” and some enterprising gentlemen of the 
press: declared it was entering upon a make-believe: effort at a 
downward revision; and so far as the organizations and gentle- 
men I refer to had any influence, the work was discredited in 
advance. What, it was asked incredulously, could the cause 
of tariff revision expect from a committee headed by two such 
arch standpatters, hopelessly beyond redemption, as the gentle- 
man from New York and. the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

When little David Copperfield took supper with Uriah Heep 
and his mother, we are told that he stood about as much chance- 
against two such old hands as a tender young cork would stand 
against two old experienced corkscrews; and we were led to: 
believe the cause of reduction of the tariff, with the gentleman: 
from New York and the gentleman from Pennsylvania leading 
in the movement, would be in much the same plight. 

After four months of arduous work on the part of the com- 
mittee a bill was at Inst presented to the House, and with the: 
appearance of the bill it is significant that criticism of the char- 
acter to which I have referred entirely ceased. The same gen- 
tlemen who had been engaged in questioning the good faith of 
the committee in advance were compelled to abandon the task 
which they had undertaken, and they have since employed their 
talents in discovering “jokers” in every paragraph of the bill. 

The reason is obvious. Whether you agree or disagree to the 
particular provisions: of the bill, there can be no question in the 
mind of any man who has made in any detail a study of its: 
provisions that it revises the tariff downward; that it makes: 
some great and many important reductions from existing duties, 
and that as a whole, if it shall become a law upon the essential 
lines upon which it is drawn, it will make a greater reduction 
of duties upon important articles than any general law which 
lias been enacted for a half century. 

The gentleman from Missouri, the leader of his party in the 
House; has stated that the average ad valorem of the bill is 
slightly greater than the average of the present law. That is 
true, but not at all interesting as giving even a superficial test 
of the general character of the bill. 

The average ad valorem to which he refers is reckoned upon 
the dutiable articles. If a bill were presented here: which 
removed every tariff duty except upon sheep dip and cutch or 
any other two obscure articles and left a duty on them of, say,, 
90 per eent, it could be argued that such a bill gave a revision 
upward with a vengeance, because its average ad valorem 
was twice the average upon dutiable articles of the existing 
law. It is one of the characteristics of a free-trade system 
of duties that it has a high average ad valorem: upon dutiable 
articles: The average of the tariff of Great Britain, the great 
free-trade country of the world, is much greater than that of 
the pending bill or of our present law. As I said, this average 
does not present eyen a superficial test. It takes no account 
whatever of articles taken from the dutiable and put upon the 
free list. Take the article of sugar. We have decreased the 
duty and yet increased the average ad valorem upon dutiable 
sugar because we put Philippine sugar on the free list. 

Let me call your attention to the character of the changes 
which the pending bill proposes: First, it takes things like 
eocoa, mahogany, and other important articles now upon the 
free list and imposes a revenue duty upon them—and I use 
„revenue“ here strictly in the free-trade sense of that term. 
The articles of the class to which I have referred are, in the 
main, not produced in the United States. 

They are among the things that would be selected for the 
purpose of a purely revenue tax. In the aggregate the im- 
portations of these articles amount to $38,379,000, and it is esti- 
mated that they will produce in revenue: $14,669,000, or an 
average ad valorem of 38.19 per cent. These things are now 
‘on: the free list, and, in comparison, upon the average ad 
valorem basis, they would tell very strongly against the pend- 
ing bill. But the importation of these articles is offset by 
transfers of about $35,000,000 in value of articles to the free 
list. These articles lie at the basis of great industries. And 
the difference in character between the two classes of articles 
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involved in the exchange strikingly shows the general character 
of the bill. The lists prepared by Mr. Evans, the assistant 
clerk of the Ways and Means Committee, are as follows: 


Free articles transferred to dutiable list by Payne bill, 


$71,291.05 

8,201.25 

8 485. 48,121.25 

edr: 426. 108.50 

© à 55,819.00 

Jasmine, or 15,151.00. 3,787.75 

Pe eR I EES SER Ss eran ess |. 7,620;00 1,905.00 

227,117.00 56,779.25 

SE ES RN SY 28, 749.00 54,687.25 

Nerol. or orange flower. 95,759.00: |, 23,939.75 

Nut oll, or oil of nuts. 772,087. 50 193,014.37 

il 122,634.00 30,658.50 

332,697.00 83,174.25 

Rosemary, or EEDE 17,861.00 . 4,465.25 

Enfleurage 404,316.00 | 101,079.00 

3 $321,016.00 | $70,526.33 

Zine in 8 108,330. 76 92,390.26 

OCalamine 703,741.10 703,741.10 

Cabinet woods; in rough....... F 3,719, 933.08 185, 996.66 

Briar root, ete.......... 287,758.00 11,887.90 

Sticks, joints and reeds. 288,619.18 11,980.96 

Rat tans, PATRA LS 1, 110, 179.00 55,808.95 

2,911.00 727. 75 

165,531. 00 66,146.76 

43,987.80: |; 17,585.12 

— 477,292.00 120,894.50 

8,689,119.00 9,202,854. 40 

5 4,505,179.50° |) 1,351,553: 85 

Mus 195,278.00 68,582.80 

Se Een 14,583, 400.57 7,953, 068. 70 

Articles, crude, used in dyeing. 177, 436.00 17,748.60 

Articles, crude, used in tanning a 101,193.00: 10,119.30 

Total, free to dutiable-....-.---.....__.__. 28.879, 711.48 | 14,669,198.36 

Dutiable articles transforred to free list by: Payne bill. 
Article. Value. Duty. 

Ammonia, sulphate of 570.00 $55,091.56 

9 or sulphate ot iron emeena = 28.00 1. 40 
Licorice, extracts of, in pastes, 

95, 450.90. 89,751.72 

23.00 2.60 

929.00 489.40 

786,222.00 || 147,828.46 

1,952,501.00. |; 198,683.52 

13,591.00 1,613.04 

9,720.99 973.12 

63,805.00 6,811.99 

———————— ee 19.00 7.23 

Flax, not hackled or dressed 1.585, 652. 00 136,227.40 

Wood: pulp, meechanivally ground. 1,237, 628.65 154,983.34 

. coal and shale... 3,314, 339.00 729,828.82 

Slack or eulm of coal. — 924,313.36 102,285.57 

— tak AS E E SE l 618.00 123.60 

— O 698, 907.05 139,781.40 

2 ce 269,566.20 

Other eattle.— .- 19, 984,610.37 | 2,997,691.59 

eh .. e A 00 17,263.32 

9 r ar ae 24,785.68 4,957.13 

ES SRE EAE SAE ELSE 6,602.00 1,320.40 

rig: from Philippine Islands (Schedule AN) . 1, 266, 424. 08 529,616.17 

Total,.dutiable to free 34,688, 789.00 5, 542, 808. 48 


In addition to the things upon which purely revenue duties 
are levied, the increases of the bill amount in the aggregate 
only to about 25 in number. There are a few very small 
increases in the chemical schedules. There are four or five 
small increases in the earth and earthenware schedule. The 
only inereases that could really be called large that are 
made upon important articles: are upon zinc, upon certain 
grades of hosiery, and upon women’s gloves. To offset them 
there are forty-odd. reductions, some of them very heavy, 
in the chemical schedules; ten or more reductions in the earth 
or earthenware schedule; fifty or more in the great metal 
schedule, and as: many more in the remaining paragraphs of 
the bill. The tally will stand about 25 increases, most of them 
unimportant, as against about 150 decreases, many of them 
very important. Coal, agricultural machinery, fence posts, sul- 
phate of ammonia, hides, works of art over 20 years old, and 
iron ore are placed upon the free list. The articles upon which 
the reductions and removals of duty have been made may or 
may not have been wisely chosen, but that they are of great 
number and include things of prime importance in the industry 
of the country there can be no doubt whatever.. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
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Mr. McCALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON, Will the gentleman indicate along what 
lines of principle these raises were made that he has spoken of, 
and upon what principle the decreases were made, if any? 

Mr. McCALL. I have a table which will show the most 
important of the increases and the most important of the de- 
creases; that is, where the articles were taken off of the free 
list and articles put upon the free list. 

Mr. HARRISON. What I want to ask is, What actuated 
the committee in making the raise? 

Mr. McCALL, I really do not think the raises are of conse- 
quence enough for me to waste time to discuss them. I can 
frankly, however, for the purpose of argument, admit that they 
are all bold, bad things, but I offset them by the great decreases 
made in the bill. They are not all bold, bad things. I am 
coming later to a discussion of the increases and decreases, 
I am now simply talking to this point, that gentlemen who get 
up here and plead that this bill does not make substantial 
reductions in the tariff, general reductions in many of the 
schedules, either have not read the bill or are not correctly 
presenting it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the gentleman think that the reduc. 
tions in the bill have reduced it to a revenue point, or are not 
the rates still prohibitory? 

Mr. McCALL. Undoubtedly the reductions on many of the 
articles will stimulate importation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the gentleman believe that is true 
of the steel schedule? 

Mr. McCALL. I believe there will be material increases of 
revenue in the steel schedule. Now, I trust my friend will not 
anticipate my whole argument, because I propose to say some- 
thing upon these schedules and among them something on the 
steel schedule. 

Everyone who looks at the bill in even a cursory fashion 
must admit that the combined weight of the increases is, from 
the standpoint of the general industry and commerce of the 
United States, almost infinitesimal when compared with that of 
the decreases made in the bill. No one can honestly say to the 
gentleman from New York, zealously assisted as he has been 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania and by his other colleagues, 
whatever the crimes of the bill may be, that it does not present 
a great and comprehensive scheme of tariff revision, in which 
the reductions vastly preponderate over the increases, 

I am far from claiming that the present bill is from my own 
point of view a perfect measure. I have no fancy for the in- 
heritance tax nor for the tea tax, and neither do I fancy all the 
reductions or increases that have been made, It would be im- 
possible for 12 men, whether we take the Republican members 
of the Ways and Means Committee or any other 12 men from 
either party in the House of Representatives, to agree upon a 
general tariff bill applying to some 5,000 different articles and 
have them agree upon every one. It would be rare that 1 of 
the 12 would get his first choice, and he would be quite fortunate 
to get even his second choice, while sometimes he would be at 
the bottom of the heap. But I believe of this bill, as a whole, 
when we consider the necessities for revenue and the general 
conditions of the country, that it contains the best set of tariff 
schedules ever submitted to the House of Representatives by a 
Committee on Ways and Means. While it recognizes the princi- 
ple of protection to American industries, and recognizes it as a 
national and not as a sectional policy, it is leveled against the 
idea that it is an important function of tariff taxation to in- 
crease the fortunes, already great, of those gentlemen who have 
secured control of some of the great natural resources of the 
country, or that it is a function of a tariff law to put duties so 
high that producers in this country by a combination to destroy 
competition may use them for the purpose of extorting excessive 
profits from the people. If this bill should become a law sub- 
stantially upon the lines upon which it is drawn, it will be a 
most fortunate circumstance for the country that it has had at 
the head of the committee which framed it a man who has 
spent his days and nights in the study of the subject and who 
has the unwearied industry, the great capacity, and the wide 
knowledge of SERENO Payne. [Applause.] 

After his exhaustive exposition of the principles of the bill 
there is no occasion, and, indeed, no excuse, for an explanation 
of its details by anyone on this side of the House. What I shall 
say will be devoted to three or four paragraphs and to some 
considerations which have occurred to me in the course of this 
debate. I shall speak first of the paragraphs relating to shoes 
and leather and hides, Whatever inference may have been 
drawn from remarks made in debate concerning the shoe manu- 
facture of the United States, it is far from being a sectional 
industry. It has been spreading over the country and gradually 
drawing nearer the sources of the material from which leather 
is made until it has became a great national industry. I have 


been told that our greatest shoe manufacturing concern is upon 
the west bank of the Mississippi River. During each of the 
last three periods given by a recent census bulletin the State 
of Missouri has more than doubled in the value of its production 
of boots and shoes.. From 1880 to 1890 its production increased 
144 per cent; from 1890 to 1900, 132 per cent; and in the five 
years from 1900 to 1905, 108 per cent; and there has been a 
healthy increase in the other States of the Central West. 

The total value of the products of this industry in the United 
States amounts to the enormous sum of $400,000,000 each year. 
It has never been found possible in these days of combinations 
to create anything bearing the slightest resemblance to a shoe 
trust. There are more than 1,300 distinct establishments. 
While I do not believe in the great disparity of wages here and 
abroad shown by some of the statistics presented to the com- 
mittee, there is no doubt that the American wages are very much 
in excess of the wages in this industry abroad. 

The enterprise of our manufacturers and the ingenuity of our 
inventors and workingmen have enabled this country to lead 
the world in the production of shoes, but, as was shown by my 
colleague on Saturday, foreign countries are getting the ad- 
vantages of our shoe machinery. : 

I can scarcely believe that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK], the leader of the minority party, is serious in the pur- 
pose which he has announced, to place boots and shoes upon the 
free list. 

Mr. BURLESON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCALL. Certainly. 

Mr. BURLESON. It may be that the shoe manufacturers of 
Missouri do not want protection. I hold in my hand a letter 
from a man who says he is one of the largest shoe manufac- 
turers of the United States, and he begs that shoes be put upon 
the free list. I would be glad to submit that letter to the gen- 
tleman, if he desires to see it. 

Mr. McCALL. I do not question that at all. I do not know 
what that gentleman makes, but if he makes the ordinary kind 
of shoe, I believe that he would be driven to the wall if shoes 
were put upon the free list; and I propose to discuss that very 
question right now in this connection. 

Mr. BURLESON. And he claims that he is one of the largest 
shoe manufacturers of the United States, and begs that they 
be put upon the free list. 

Mr. McCALL. I have heard that claimed by others, 

Mr. BURLESON. He lives in Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. McCALL. I think that is a circular letter. I do not 
know just what the relations of the man to the shoe industry 
are. The total value of the products of boots and shoes in the 
United States amounts to over $400,000,000 each year. 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCALL. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. I know that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCatt] is thoroughly familiar with the subject, 
and I wish to ask him if he was forced to choose between free 
hides and free shoes both, or to take the present tariff on shoes 
and the present duty on hides, which he would think would be 
preferable for that industry? 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will wait, I 
was going to cover the shoe question and the hide question, 
and I may follow along a line which mày possibly enlighten the 
gentleman with reference to my own views on the subject. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCALL. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. Can the gentleman state to what extent boots 
and shoes are being exported from the United States? 

Mr. McCALL. There is not a large exportation of boots and 
shoes. In fact, it is an exceedingly small percentage, not merely 
of our production, but of the consumption of the countries to 
which we send them. 

Mr. SULZER. Is it not a fact, however, that boots and shoes 
manufactured in the United States are sold in foreign countries 
cheaper than to Americans at home? 

Mr. McCALL. I do not think that is true. There is not any 
surplus of boots and shoes to export. They do not have to 
resort to dumping. 

Mr. SULZER. I am reliably informed that boot and shoe 
manufacturers in New England sell their products cheaper in 
Canada than in the United States. 

Mr. McCALL. I think my friend has been misinformed. 
Now, we have a great advantage in machinery, but as was 
shown by my colleague on Saturday, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER], foreign countries are about to have the 
full advantage of all of our shoe machinery. 

The great United Shoe Machinery Company has established 
agencies abroad. It is equipping factories there with the most 


modern machinery. It has experts training the foreigners in the 
use of these machines, and there can be no doubt that labor 
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abroad will be substantially as productive in this industry as it 
is in the United States. I know it goes well just before an elec- 
tion to tell about the immensely superior quality of our labor to 
that of Europe, but we know that the-workingmen of Great 
Britain, Germany, and France are intelligent and industrious, 
and when they are trained in the use of this machinery they 
will probably fall little below our own shoemakers in point of 
efficiency. We know what those countries have done in other 
lines of manufactures. With the same kind of textile machin- 
ery as ours they have reached a point of productiveness where, 
unless we had protective duties, they would close similar mills 
in the United States. 

This bill proposes to reduce the duty on shoes from 25 per 
cent to 15 per cent. Estimating this upon the value of the prod- 
uct, it represents at least a half dozen times as great a sum as 
the 15 per cent upon hides, reckoning it upon all the dutiable 
hides produced in this country, although very many of these 
hides are used in other leather industries than the boot and shoe 
industry. 

The bill places hides upon the free list. I do not propose to 
call hides a raw material, because I think that is a much 
abused term. If one man uses the finished product of another, 
he is quite apt to call it raw material. Speaking now without 
any particular reference to the shoe manufacturers, I can say 
that if I had begun work upon this tariff bill with the idea that 
manufacturers were, in every instance, benevolent gentlemen, 
asking that duties be fixed without reference to their own advan- 
tage but purely with regard to the public welfare, that illusion 
would long ago have been dispelled. They are patriots doubt- 
less, but I have noticed that some of them show that discrimi- 
nating and thrifty patriotism which asks protection upon what 
they make and free trade in what they make it out of. The 
questions in regard to the leather industry must be settled upon 
the basis of the general welfare. To my mind it is inevitable 
if you put boots and shoes upon the free list that you will en- 
danger a great American industry. A 

Now, what will be the effect of returning to our ancient and 
almost uninterrupted policy of having hides upon the free list, 
for the first tariff act, signed July 4, 1789, placed hides upon 
the free list and there they remained until the enactment of the 
Dingley law, except when the country was looking for revenue 
to pay the expense of war. We export no cattle hides from the 
United States except such as are on the living animal, and we 
produce in this country but little more than half the hides of 
the dutiable kind that we need. The purpose of restricting our 
markets is not, therefore, to find a home market for the hides we 
a ve, but simply to increase their price. 

Who gets this increased price, amounting in the aggregate 
upon the hides raised here to about $7,000,000? Some say the 
packer gets it all. Some say the farmer gets it all, while most 
agree that it is divided between the farmer and the packer. 
Suppose the farmer gets half of it, or $3,500,000. That, I be- 
lieve, is a small sum compared with the aggregate that will be 
saved to the farmers in the reduced cost or increased qual- 
ity of their boots and shoes and other articles which are made 
of leather. 

But I have not yet happened to hear in this debate what to 
my mind is a most important argument in favor of free hides. 
Whether or not it is true that the packers control the sole 
leather industry of the United States, their relations with that 
industry are very intimate. Such hides as those which are 
protected by the duty are chiefly used for making sole leather. 
The packers, in the regular course of their business, have about 
two-thirds of all these hides. The work of taking them off 
is more scientifically done in their establishments and they are 
better for tanning purposes. The packers have agencies dll 
over the country and business connections which give them a 
great advantage over the tanner in purchasing the remaining 
third of the hides which they do not in the first instance control. 

With two-thirds of the hides, and the best ones, owned by 
them and with their better means of securing the remainder 
they have the control of the great bulk of the raw material for 
sole leather, and if the duty of 15 per cent is to be left upon the 
foreign hides it would be only the forbearance of the packers 
that would prevent them from taking advantage of obvious 
economic conditions, forming a sole-leather trust, and com- 
pletely controlling the manufacture and sale of sole leather 
in the United States. And the control of sole leather might 
lend to a trust in shoes. And with a leather or shoe trust 
controlled by the packers, whatever part the farmer received 
by reason of the duty on hides would be of yery little conse- 
quence compared with the extra price that he would pay for 
articles made of leather. And, taking the aggregate of the 
whole people of the United States, the exaction of a sole-leather 
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trust alone would probably outweigh the total value of all our 
domestic hides of the dutiable kind. 

With free hides the tanner of sole leather will not be de- 
pendent upon the packer. He will have all markets to draw 
upon, and with the very small duty of 5 per cent upon sole 
leather there will be no danger of a trust, unless it be an inter- 
national one. The bill also makes very substantial reductions 
in the duties upon those leathers in which dutiable hides are 
not employed at all. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 
tion? 

Mr. McCALL. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he be- 
lieves that there would be importations of shoes even if they 
were put on the free list? 

Mr. McCALL, I will give you my view about that. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am asking the gentleman's opinion. 

Mr. McCALL. They educate the Germans and the French 
and the other very bright people of Europe—at least we regard 
them as bright when they land upon our shores—in the use of 
our modern machines, and they have relatively low wages. 
You would find, first, that they would come in competition here 
with a cheaper grade of shoes, and would drive out our manu- 
facturers making these grades, and gradually they would get 
control of a great deal of our shoe trade, and I believe possibly 
would supply half our total consumption of shoes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What becomes of the boasted efficiency of 
American labor compared with that of Europe? 

Mr. McCALL. It is fashionable to boast of the great su- 
periority of our labor just before election, but I do not believe a 
man can come here from abroad and go into a shoe factory and 
do so very much better work than he did when he left his home 
country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will take up another schedule of the 
bill which is almost at the antipodes of this schedule, and which 
shows the great range of subjects covered by general revision 
of the tariff. I refer to the provision of the bill which puts 
works of art upon the free list. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Before the gentleman leaves this 
phase of the subject, I would like to ask him a question, 

Mr. McCALL. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I would like to know if it is the 
opinion of the gentleman from Massachusetts that boots and 
shoes would be cheaper if the duty on hides was taken off? 

Mr. McCALL. It is very strongly my opinion. The competi- 
tion between our shoemakers is so intense that they could not 
take the repealed duty. They would have to give a better shoe, 
or else they would have to sell the same shoe for less money. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I understood the gentleman to say, 
in answer to the gentleman from Texas, that your farmers or 
people would be benefited by reason of getting a better shoe. 

Mr. McCALL. Yes; that is my opinion, Or getting the same 
shoe for less money. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Now, can the gentleman give the 
committee any information at all as to the difference in price 
of the average pair of shoes after the duty is taken off and while 
the duty was on? 

Mr. McCALL. There is a great deal of technical evidence 
on that point. I imagine that it would make a difference, on an 
average, of fully 10 cents per pair. Now, I may be entirely 
wrong about that. b 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Is it not true that the testimony 
before the Ways and Means Committee varies from 6 cents a 
pair to 10 cents a pair, and that there is no evidence before the 
Committee on Ways and Means in this hearing showing that 
any manufacturer has testified, or any expert on the subject has 
testified, that, in his judgment, the price would be more than 6 
cents a pair? 

Mr. McCALL. With all due regard to my friend, I think he 
is mistaken in regard to that testimony. 2 

ok MILLER of Kansas. I think that is the testimony, ex- 
actly. 

Mr. McCALL. A very important feature of the bill, to my 
mind, is that putting upon the free list works of art which have 
been in existence more than twenty years. Instead of setting 
up barriers against bringing into the country the great master- 
pieces of art, we should put a premium upon their importation. 
In the conquests of Napoleon he took out of conquered countries 
many of their great art pieces and carried them to Paris. If 
he did not carry on war for the purpose of securing them, he 
at least regarded their acquisition as one of the important 
fruits of victory, and he believed that their possession enriched 
his own country. 

After he had been dethroned the other nations took back the 
most important works of which they had been despoiled. What 


Will the gentleman permit one other ques- 
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he won and lost by war we certainly should not refuse to gain by 
peaceful conquest. If we permit our men of wealth to buy 
great masterpieces and bring them into this country, experience 
shows that they will after a time find their way to the publie 
galleries. The average life of these works in the hands of 
private collectors in this country, before they find their way to 
public galleries, is said te be only two generations, and even when 
in private hands they are often thrown open to the public. One 
of the best private collections of paintings that I have seen in 
this country was west of the Missouri River and at certain times 
it was open to the public. Many a boy and girl who could not 
afford to go to Europe and study the masterpieces in the galler- 
ies there, could get an inspiration from the study of the masters 
in their own country, and fortunate will they be if they can be 
permitted to look upon the immortal tints that Raphael and 
Titian haye put upon the canvas. Works of art such as this 
bill would admit free haye the highest educational value. We 
should stimulate their importation. It would be like barring 
out the sunshine to put up barriers against their coming in, and 
while I regret that the provision could not be made even more 
liberal, it is one of the most enlightened paragraphs of the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
realize that under the provisions for free art no provision is 
made which would permit the importation of some of the 
greatest masterpieces of European art, such as the terra cotta 
of Luca della Robbia and the wooden sculptures of Donatello? 

Mr. McCALL. The gentleman refers to the distinction be- 
tween sculpture and statuary. I should be very glad to see a 
ehange made in that respect, and I think one should be made. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think so, too; and I am glad to hear the 
gentleman express the possibility of there being a still more 
liberal a 

Mr. McCALL. I should be glad to see sculpture put in place 
of statuary. I now yield to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The gentleman makes a plea that Ameri- 
can art students be given an opportunity to study art in Amer- 
ica. Is it not a fact that works of art, under the present law, 
are admitted to public museums free? 

Mr. McCALL. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that nothing could be gained under 
that head. ` 

Mr. McCALL. I can not understand how the gentleman can 
say that nothing can be gained under that head. It would be 
very rare that a publie museum could afford to buy an ancient 
great work of foreign art. Private collectors take pride in col- 
lecting these works and establishing galleries of their own. 
And, as I said, experience shows that after two generations 
these works go into public galleries. So a great deal would be 
gained under that head. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will not this new law be an incentive to 
private citizens to purchase and import works of art and place 
them in their own galleries, whereas now, in order to get free 
entry, they must put them in a public museum? 

Mr. McCALL. I hope it will result in their buying them and 
bringing them in; but, as a matter of fact, they do not to any 
extent buy them to put them in a public museum. They could 
do that, anyway, if they were so disposed, and it would not pre- 
vent them in any way if they felt generous enough to make a 
gift of a painting to a public museum. 

If the gentleman will pardon me, I do not like to ask au m- 
crease of the time on account of the limited time remaining for 
debate. I would like to take up another schedule of the bill. 

I will now ask your attention, briefly, to the metal schedule. 
There is a very substantial cut upon the many products of iron 
and steel, with the deeper cut upon the lower forms, upon which 
less labor has been expended. While possibly the great steel 
corporation, the most thoroughly organized manufacturing con- 
cern in the world, might haye been able to stand somewhat 
larger reductions, the testimony showed that the independent 
eoncerns, which produce about half the iron and steel of the 
United States, would have been put in danger. Pig iron- which 
lies at the foundation of many great industries, is cut from $4 
to $2.50 per ton. and scrap iron from $4 to 50 cents per ton. 
One of the very best provisions of the bill is that putting iron 
ore upon the free list. If the existing duty has any effect at all. 
it is to increase the great fortunes of the men who have acquired 
substantial control of our known iron-ore deposits. It appeared 
in evidence that about half of the best of the known iron ores 
of the country are controlled by a single corporation. They have 
been increasing in value by leaps and bounds. In 1899, accord- 
ing to Mr. Schwab, the license fee for 58 per cent ore was 10 
-cents to 15 cents per ton, and now inferior ore is bringing 85 
cents per ton. When values of an article of prime necessity 
haye multiplied from six to ten times in a decade, I do not be- 
lieve the owners stand in need of a law to accelerate the process. 
I am not an advocate of government ownership; but if I were, 
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I should believe in it for iron ore, as is the case in some of the 

civilized nations of Europe. It is of universal use. It is almost 

as necessary as the air we breathe. Our great deposits of iron 

may be regarded as one of the very choicest of the gifts of 

Providence to the Nation. Under our policy of private owner- 

poe Se control of these ores has come into comparatively few 
ands, 2 

Deposits which will not soon be needed for the use of man, 
but will sleep in the unsunned earth for generations, have been 
capitalized and put upon the stock exchanges. Interest must 
be earned upon them, and the gifts of nature to the race thus 
become a burden upon mankind. Under our system, if we had 
greater deposits there would be greater capitalization, more 
interest would have to be earned, and the man who used iron 
to-day would have to pay more for it simply because providence 
had been more generous to the country in which he lived. 

But we have recognized the right of private ownership, and I 
would not disturb that in the slightest degree. I do protest, 
however, against putting up tariff barriers against our bringing 
in iron ores from other countries, and thus making still greater 
the vast fortunes which now exist as a result of the private 
ownership of these deposits. The practical result of free iron 
ore may not be very great, but it will check the increase in the 
cost of the ores, and it will relieve the people along the seaboard 
and remote from the mines from the necessity of paying some of 
the freight in carrying this heavy material hundreds of miles. 
It is this provision in the bill which, in my opinion, more than 
any other stamps it as a measure in the interest of the great 
masses of the people. As usual, the burden of the argument for 
a perpetuation of this duty is put upon the patient back of 
labor. The removal of the duty can not have the result of 
aes by a farthing the wages of any miner in the United 

es. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. McCALL. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. While the gentleman is on 
the iron schedule I should like to get the gentleman’s opinion 
of the result of the change by which the duty on scrap is re- 
duced from $2.50 to 50 cents a ton. I understand that the tariff 
upon pig iron is $2.50 a ton, while the tariff placed in this bill 
on scrap is reduced to 50 cents. Is there not danger that they 
will import pig iron broken up, mixed with scrap, and thereby 
reduce the revenues of the Government? 

Mr. McCALL. I have heard that suggestion made. The com- 
mittee certainly had no intention of leaving the bill open to a 
construction that would admit broken pig iron as scrap. They 
had in view simply waste iron, the pure by-product; but there 
can be no question whatever that the bill should be amended if 
it would have the effect that the gentleman anticipates. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman 
think it would have that effect, to allow the breaking up of pig 
iron and the mixing of it with scrap? 

Mr. McCALL. I have not studied that provision. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It is very easily broken up 
and could be mixed with scrap. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman permit a short question? 

Mr. McCALL. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the gentleman believe that it is consistent 
to remove the duty upon iron, placing it upon the free list, and to 
take zinc ore from the free list and put a heavy duty upon it? 

Mr. MeCALL. With regard to zinc ore, this bill was made 
by a jury of 12 men that worked all winter. No one of them 
could expect to have the duties upon 5,000 articles all adjusted 
to his entire satisfaction. I do not believe it would be possible 
to pick out 12 men in the House who would agree upon every 
duty. Personally, I favored keeping zine ore where it was be- 
fore we began, but the committee took a different position and 
I support their action. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCALL. I will, but I am afraid my time will expire 
and I do not wish to ask for an extension. 

Mr. COLE. Do you not think it better to put a revenue 
tariff on iron ore rather than on steel? 

Mr. McCALL. A moment ago I gave my idea of a revenue 
tariff. I do not think it would be a revenue tariff if placed on 
iron ore. 

Mr. HOBSON. The independent fron concerns will be the 
chief beneficiaries from the free ore, will they not; and that 
being the case, does the gentleman think that the reduction on 
pig iron and steel has been too drastic upon the trusts? 

Mr. McCALL. I have not thought it was too drastic. I think 
they can well stand the reduction that has been made, and that 
other industries will not be in any way injured. 

I will now speak concerning the paragraph for reciprocity 
on coal, which, in effect, means that if Canada will admit our 
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coal free of duty we will extend the same privilege to her coal. 
In the last fiscal year we exported to Canada 8,592,296 tons 
of coal and imported from the same country 1,297,405 tons. 
It will be seen that our exports to Canada considerably exceed 
our imports. Each country has a duty against the coal of the 
other. The coal question as between the two countries largely 
resolves itself into a question of freight. A glance at the map 
will show that. The great Province of Ontario is remote from 
the Canadian coal fields and near to our own coal in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. On the other hand, our 
northeastern seaboard is remote from our own fields and 
contiguous to the fields of Nova Scotia. By setting up mutual 
barriers against coal it can be transported from the mines of 
Canada farther into the central parts of that country and can 
also be carried from our mines farther into those regions of 
this country which would naturally be served by the Canadian 
coal. These tariffs are expended in each case in paying the 
useless hauling of freight. If we remove them, we shall supply 
from our mines the territory of Canada naturally tributory to 
them, and our own people, who are nearer the Canadian mines, 
may have an opportunity to get access to them. Why should 
each nation create artificial barriers in order that labor may 
be uselessly employed in carrying this heavy commodity? The 
reciprocal removal of the coal duties will thus take off a tax 
upon the coal miner and the consumer of both countries and 
will benefit both. 

The sugar duties under existing law are maintained, except 
that the differential on the refined sugar is reduced by 5 cents a 
hundred. Whether or not gentlemen agree that there should be 
a differential, they must concede that the bill has made a sub- 
stantial reduction from that allowed by existing law. The 
sugar refiner makes from 100 pounds of imported 96° sugar 
about 93 pounds of the refined. There is a waste of about 7 
pounds in the refining. This waste, however, is also made by 
his foreign competitor, but the duty upon the 7 pounds wasted, 
which the American refiner pays, is about 11 cents, and that 
is an expense which the foreign refiner does not have to bear. 
It will thus be seen that the differential or the protection 
accorded the American refiner for refining sugar under existing 
law amounts to about 15 cents per 100 pounds. ‘The bill must 
be credited with having reduced this protection by about 33 
per cent. 

Mr. Spreckels, of the Federal Sugar Company, has been 
quoted here as favoring the entire removal of the differential. 
What he said at the hearings is not susceptible of this construc- 
tion. He declared that he thought he was “entitled to a mod- 
erate protection on refined sugars,” but that he would prefer 
absolute free trade to the present schedule, which, of course, 
would mean the remoyal of all duty upon raw sugar. This duty 
upon raw sugar, he thought, gave the sugar trust especial 
advantages in Louisiana and Hawaiian sugar. 

Now, a few words with regard to the maximum and minimum 
tariff. It seems to be generally conceded that some such system 
is desirable. It is quite commonly employed by other nations. 
If we have a single scale of duties which all may enjoy, whether 
they discriminate against us or not, they are likely to take what 
we give them and to disregard us if they can make advanta- 
geous trades with each other, although to the detriment of our 
own commerce. The maximum and minimum scale recognizes 
that there must be some weapons in our armory with which to 
Wage a commercial warfare. 

But which should be the regular everyday tariff—the maxi- 
mum or the minimum? For my part, I can see no ground for 
the contention that the regular duties, adjusted upon thousands 
of articles, should be at a higher rate than is demanded by con- 
siderations either of revenue or of protection. I am not so 
enamored with tariffs as to create needless duties for every- 
day use. To have our maximum rate the regular rate would 
also be to proceed on the theory that war is the normal state of 
society, and that you must have resources with which to pur- 
chase a peace. The minimum tariff of this bill is given to all 
nations upon its enactment. The fact that the maximum may 
be put into effect will lead other nations to refrain from discrim- 
ination, but if they should discriminate against us, they then 
automatically set in motion against themselves the higher rates 
of our tariff. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under the provisions of the bill, does the 
gentleman see any means of getting a concession from other 
countries? Instead of reciprocity, this feature is to be used 
as a punishment. 

Mr. McCALL, It leads to reciprocity. We do not punish 
them; they punish themselves. We establish two scales of 
duties, and we say to the whole world, You may have them. 


If they express a preference by saying, We will not use you 
as well as we do other nations, they express preference for our 
maximum scale. 

Mr. HARRISON. But where is the opportunity for conces- 
sion if you go at them with a threat? 

Mr. McCALL. There is no threat about it. They declare 
their choice when they elect to discriminate against us, and 
thereby take advantage of the maximum duties of the tariff. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield for a question? 

Mr. McCALL. I will yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Any discrimination that might be made by 
a foreign nation would immediately, as it is said, automatically 
bring into effect our maximum rate. 

Mr. McCALL. That is the object of the bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Might not that preference given to another 
nation apply only to some article that we were wholly indiffer- 
ent about? 

Mr. McCALL. Oh, I think it must be something material, 
substantial. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the very fact that the provision is auto- 
matic in its working shows that the brains are taken out of it 
and it acts like a machine. It is not a question of whether the 
preferential rate is of any value or not; it is simply the fact of 
one. 

Mr. McCALL. They are not under any other obligation to 
give any foreign nation the advantage of our Government. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is not that they should give to us the 
same rate as to another country, but they should not give 
such a rate to another country as would discriminate materially 
against us, and yet by the automatic arrangement the discrim- 
ination might be something that we cared nothing about, and 
yet that would put the maximum rates in effect and thus might 
punish ourselves instead of the foreign country. 

Mr. McCALL. Possibly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts a question. 

Mr. McCALL. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: The minimum tariff under the pledge of the Re- 
publican platform is to give such a protection as will compen- 
sate for the difference in cost in America and abroad and give 
a reasonable profit. I desire to ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, when we add the 20 per cent to create the maximum 
rate, what sort of a profit will be guaranteed to the American 
manufacturer? 

Mr. McCALL. I ask any gentleman who contends that the 
maximum tariff should be arranged with reference to the differ- 
ence in cost and the reasonable profit if he would not reach 
the same difficulty at the other end of the proposition? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask further, if the maximum rate will 
not guarantee an unreasonable profit if the minimum guarantees 
a reasonable profit? 

Mr. McCALL. It is not probable that our maximum tariffs 
are going to be enforced against every nation in the world at 
once. There is scarcely a possibility that it may ever be in force 
against Great Britain, which has made herself the clearing- 
house of the world’s trade. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The gentleman does not answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McCALL. And the result of the 20 per cent would have 
very little, if any, effect in most cases. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It does not follow that if the minimum 
tariff. 

Mr. McCALL. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I see the gentleman's 
point, and I think I answered it fairly. I have no objection, 
however, to the gentleman repeating his interrogatory. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The interrogatory is this: That if the 
minimum tariff is sufficient to guarantee reasonable profits, as 
the Republican platform provides, will not the maximum tariff 
provide for unreasonable profits? 

Mr. McCALL. I do not think it will. Now, let me say one 
thing further upon this question of the maximum and minimum, 
which will make my position clear. They should relate espe- 
cially to luxuries, to the things in which those who may dis- 
criminate against us find a great profit, and which in an emer- 
gency we could get along without; but the maximum tariff 
should touch very lightly upon the necessaries, for if it is ap- 
plied heavily to them we should be engaged in the sort of war- 
fare where one fires into his own ranks. There is no general 
maximum levied in the bill. I would say that to my friend 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock]. Some of the schedules have 
no maximum at all. In my opinion, however, if the bill is to be 
amended in this regard, it should be to reduce the maximum in 
some cases and to remove it entirely in other cases, 
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Mr. SHERLET. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to interrupt 
the gentleman if he does not desire to be interrupted—— 

Mr. McCALL. I wish to get through within my hour, but I 
will yield to the gentleman if he thinks it really important. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I was simply going to ask the gentleman 
what his opinion was as to the maximum on lumber. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, there should be no maximum 
on lumber at all. I think that is a case where we would punish 
ourselves more than we would punish anybody else. I think 
we should not levy any general maximums, but we should pick 
out those articles in which foreign nations get the most profit, 
and which we might in a pinch get along without. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a habit gentlemen have, in discussing 
tariff bills, to declaim against New England, and especially 
Massachusetts, as if that part of the country was the chief 
author and beneficiary of the policy of protection, and that 
habit has been followed by some gentlemen taking part in the 
present debate. The precedents for this course are very an- 
cient, and gentlemen fail to note both the absence of any reason- 
able ground for the precedents originally and the great change 
in conditions since they were established. 

Invective against New England on account of the tariff is 
nearly as orthodox in some quarters as hostility to Great 
Britain was in this country prior to the present generation. 
It was a regular part of the training of the American youngster 
to teach him to declaim against England. This was taught in 
our schools, in our public discussions, and in our newspapers. 
If the colleges of the former times had been as responsive to 
the popular demands as they are to-day, they would very likely 
have had courses on “How most scientifically to hate Eng- 
land.” ‘The “lion’s tail” then held the same place in our poli- 
tics that is taken now by the trusts, And if a very recent 
régime had been in force a couple of generations ago, it is 
interesting to speculate upon what hair-raising situations might 
have been developed upon the British issue. [Laughter.] 

Anyone to-day who keyed up his speech to this obsolete senti- 
ment would be talking nonsense, but certainly not more so than 
to parade the ancient sectional denunciations of New England 
on account of the tariff. 

Now, what are the facts? 

In the first place, New England is not responsible for the 
adoption of the protective policy in the United States. The 
bill of 1816, which embarked the country decisively upon the 
policy of protection was enacted against the votes of the repre- 
sentatives of New England and found its strongest support 
among the southern Members. The forces of protection were 
led by two great southern statesmen, Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 
and John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina; and the forces of free 
trade were led by a great New England statesman, Daniel 
Webster, of New Hampshire. And the forces of the South, 
joined by those from the West, triumphed over New England. 
New England was lacking in the ordinary great natural re- 
sources. But she was admirably situated for commerce and 
she had a hardy and adventurous race of sailors eager to dare 
the perils of every sea. 

As was said in the First Congress in debate, she ploughed the 
sea rather than the land. Her merchants had built up a flour- 
ishing trade extending to almost every portion of the globe. 
Her fishermen caught immense quantities of cod off the banks 


of Newfoundland and harpooned the whale in the far northern 


seas. They were especially the men upon whom Burke pro- 
nounced his splendid eulogy, and of whom he said: 

No sea but what is vexed by their fisheries; no clime that is not 
witness to their toils. 

New England did not, as I have said, have the fertility and 
the great natural resources of other parts of the country, but 
she had one great natural advantage. She had the sea, and 
through commerce her people had attained remarkable pros- 
perity. They did not wish to see the advantages of the sea taken 
away and their ports shut up by the imposition of high tariffs; 
but 1 submitted to the national decree firmly established 
against their protest, and they turned their attention to manu- 
facture. And while they have followed them with great suc- 
cess, relatively to the rest of the country, New England is not 
as rich to-day as when she was chiefly a commercial community. 
Nor is it true that she is to-day especially the beneficiary of the 
tariff rather than the other parts of the country. I have already 
referred to the great increase in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes in the central part of the country, an increase which ap- 
pears to a greater extent in Missouri than in any other State in 
the Union. 

Take the cotton-manufacturing industry. It has taken hold 
with splendid vitality upon the soil out of which the cotton 
springs. Out of our 26,000,000 spindles more than 10,000,000 


are in the cotton-growing States, and in less than twenty years 


the number of spindles in these States has increased 600 per cent, 
as against about 40 per cent for the rest of the country. The 
mills of the cotton States consume more than 2,000,000 bales of 
cotton each year, or about 200,000 more bales than is consumed 
by all New England. 

We still export more than half of our cotton crop, but if the 
rapid growth of cotton manufacturing in the South shall con- 
tinue it will not be long before the greater part of our ‘cotton 
will be manufactured in the cotton-growing States. I think 
no southegn gentleman will maintain that this industry does 
not have generous protection. 

The pending bill also imposes protective duties upon fruits, 
tobacco grown under expensive roofs to protect it from the sun, 
sugar, lumber, and upon other important industries of the 
South. There are a multitude of protected industries in other 
parts of the country. There are enormous manufacturing 
industries, industries that have made single fortunes of more 
than a hundred million dollars, that have scarcely a representa- 
tion in New England. She is remote from the domestic sources 
of the great elementary substances of manufacture and remote 
also from our great markets, and if she is interested in the 
policy of protection, the country as a whole is equally, or 
even more vitally, interested. 

The only justifiable object of a protective tariff is to develop 
in our Nation the industries which it is naturally fitted to 
carry on. It should not have for an object to divert labor into 
channels where it would be employed at a disadvantage. The 
gospel that labor in itself is a blessing is preached by those 
who have practiced it but little. A country with poor natural 
resources and a sterile soil, where a man could wring from 
nature only with great difficulty the bare means of subsistence, 
would be the ideal sort of a country, according to some gentle- 
men’s ideas of labor. There everyone would have an oppor- 
tunity to work and to work hard, But such a country would 
be a proper home for a penal colony and not for a nation. [Ap- 

lause.] 

5 Blessed as we are with an unexampled variety of splendid 
natural resources we should not by legislation make our coun- 
try to any degree the sort of a land to which I have just 
referred. We can employ our labor with profit upon those nat- 
ural resources which are ours beyond question, and we do not 
need to go into the hothouse business and to divert the labor of 
America into doing those things which the sunshine and the 
climate of other lands would do for us with only a slight con- 
tribution from labor. Where we are fitted by nature to carry 
on an industry with a given amount of labor as well as it can 
be carried on abroad, we should develop and encourage such 
an industry; but when we embark upon lines which must be 
followed permanently at a disadvantage, we waste labor and do 
violence to the laws of nature. Where the difference in the 
labor cost of production is caused, not by the greater amount 
of labor required, but by the greater wage, there protective laws 
should intervene. Let us employ our labor in doing those 
things which we can do to the best advantage and permit for- 
eign nations to do the work which they have greater natural 
advantages for doing, and then exchange our products with 
them. That is the sound basis for industry and for interna- 
tional trade. There is a great deal of truth in the celebrated 
saying of Bentham: 

Industry makes of government as modest a request as that of 
Diogenes to Alexander, “ Stand out of my sunshine.” 

I believe that the schedules of this bill let in the sunshine upon 
many industries which need it. I believe that it will tend to fos- 
ter the employment of American labor in the most profitable 
channels; that it will save labor now wasted or unprofitably em- 
ployed; that it is against the interests of monopoly and in 
favor of the great mass of the people; and that if it shall be 
enacted into law it will be, on the whole, the most comprehensive 
and enlightened tariff law enacted in this country in a half 
century. 

And now separate and apart from what I have been saying, I 
shall speak briefly upon those provisions of the bill which relate 
to the Philippine Islands. I think our relations with those 
islands should have been dealt with in a separate measure. 

The bill provides practically for free trade under present con- 
ditions between them and the United States in their products 
and our own. As they are American territory, I hold to the 
opinion that the Constitution and the very genius of our institu- 
tions entitle them to free trade. As we are, in substance, provid- 
ing free trade in their products by this bill, we should provide it 
ideally and with no technical limitation. It is repugnant to the 
spirit of American history that we should levy duties upon arti- 
cles going from one portion of American territory to another 
portion. The free trade proposed by the bill is justified by this 
consideration rather than by any consideration of an economic 
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character. Those islands are upon the other side of the globe. 
They differ as radically in natural conditions from this country 
as does any country in the world. Their scale of wages is 
greatly lower than ours. Making Iaws for them and for this 
country presents radically different problems. We do not come 
naturally under the same fiscal system. Natural conditions 
and American political theories thus coincide in pointing the 
same way. We should levy our tax laws upon ourselves and 
permit them to levy their tax laws upon themselves. 

Mr. HARRISON. I would like a question right on the point 
that the gentleman is referring to. I would like to know if he 
has received a letter, as I did, from Irving Winslow, secretary 
of the Anti-Imperialist League, from the gentleman's own State, 
in which the writer says that the Filipinos are resisting this 
proposed free trade with us on the ground that it will make 
them economic slaves to the United States? Mr. Winslow seems 
to side with the Filipinos. Will the gentleman say whether 
that is an expression of the popular opinion in Massachusetts 
or not? 

Mr. McCALL. If you will permit me to go on, I was about to 
speak of that in another connection. 

But we are practically extending them free trade. This pro- 
vision will perhaps lead to investments in the islands by people 
in the United States and to the creation of new interests there. 
It seems to me, therefore, that it is important that we should ac- 
company this provision with something that will serve as notice 
to the interests which will spring up and declare what our ulti- 
mate policy in the islands is to be. Otherwise, people becom- 
ing interested under the operation of this law will say they went 
there under the broad shield of the United States, and will ask 
that that shield be kept over them. 

I have noticed the manner in which this bill has been re- 
ceived by the Philippine assembly. That is no revolutionary 
body, but it was set up under our auspices. So far as this 
country is concerned, it can not be suspected of having an un- 
friendly structure. And it is most significant of the aspiration 
of the people of those islands that, great as the advantages of 
this bill are to them, their assembly, constituted by us, puts 
above those great material advantages the cause of the inde- 
pendence of their country. Believing that free trade with this 
country will call into being powerful interests hostile to their 
independence, they do not wish to accept the gift. I believe 
we should heed their wish and couple this provision with an un- 
equivocal declaration of our ultimate policy which will sanctify 
every schedule of this bill and make it one of the most glorious 
acts in our history. [Applause.] 

There are only three solutions which we can avow. We can 
declare that we propose to hold them perpetually as vassals, 
passing their taxation laws at Washington, and conceding them 
now a little authority and now, perhaps, none at all; or that we 
will admit them some day as States into the American Union to 
take part in the common government; or that we will endeavor 
to fit them for self-government; and when that result shall have 
been accomplished will permit them to take their place among 
the free and independent nations. To my mind the first and sec- 
ond purposes are inadmissible. I have heard no one seriously 
ayow either of them. Then why not, at the same time that we 
are granting them this extension of trade and calling new in- 
terests into being, why not declare that it is our purpose to fit 
them for self-government and then to grant them their freedom? 
[Applause.] Such a policy has been, in effect, approved by Mr. 
Taft before he became President and by his two predecessors in 
office. But the treaty of Paris imposes upon Congress the duty 
of fixing the status of the Philippines. Then let Congress at 
this fitting moment frankly declare, after ten years of drifting, 
just what we mean to do with those people. Let us make the 
declaration called for by American principles. Let us make it 
no less in their interests than in our own. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, in what I shall say with refer- 
ence to this measure I desire, if possible, first of all; to be fair, 
and next, to.be clear. If possible, I would have every sentence 
contain some thought and every conclusion just. If I know my 
own convictions, I would not effect one change in this bill that 
was to the detriment of my country. And I go further and say, 
that if I believed by the infliction of a wrong on my country I 
could secure the triumph of the Democratic party, I would refuse 
to inflict that wrong. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that a little 
moderation, possibly, on each side of this Chamber might some- 
times reach nearer the truth, and when I hear Members on that 
side proclaiming to the country that all is well, and that this 
country has had practically no panic and no hard times within 
the last eighteen months, I can not understand how they can 
bring themselves to such utterance. When I listened to the 
pmans in praise of the Dingley bill from the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Cusuman] the other day, who talked about 


the magnificent prosperity of his own section, and would not see 
the hardships, the bread lines, the laborers out of employment 
all over the country in other sections, it made me think just a 
little of a ride I took a day or two since. I went out on the 
Rockville road some distance, and while on a high hill, with a 
cold wind blowing in my face, with clouds gathering all around 
me, I happened to look over on the Capitol Dome. I saw a ray 
of sunlight make it all aglow; just that one spot of sunshine 
appeared in all the visible landscape. I wonder if any man, 
standing on the Dome, would say, like the gentleman from 
Washington, there were no clouds in all the heavens. Mr. 
Chairman, there was from 1892 to 1897 a great panic in this 
country. No honest man denies it. The poor suffered, the rich 
suffered, and it was all charged up to the Wilson bill, a Demo- 
cratic measure. But there was also a great panic in 1907. 
This happened under the Dingley bill, a Republican measure; 
and we hear the gentleman from Washington [Mr. CUSHMAN] 
and the two gentlemen from Pennsylvania endeavoring to deny 
the panic of 1907, or, at least, any serious ills from it. To 
refute that denial, let me quote Senator Aupricn’s description 
of that panic. He said: 

The financial crisis from which the country has just emerged, which 
culminated in a serious panic in October, was the most acute and 
destructive in its immediate consequences of any which has occurred 
in the history of this country. 

No Democrat could paint the picture stronger. No Democrat 
could use words more vigorous, 

Says Mr. ALDRICH: 

The country was saved by the narrowest possible margin from an 
overwhelming catastrophy, the blighting effects of which would have 


been felt in ev: ho old. Although a total collapse was avoided, 
m the injury business amounted to thousands of millions of 


Let the other side not undertake to squirm, not undertake to 
evade or avoid the fact that under a Republican administra- 
tion, under a Republican tariff measure, the highest in its pro- 
tective character any country ever knew, with no threatening 
cloud or menacing danger of Democratic victory, this country did 
run into a panic the like of which, says Mr. ALDRICH, was never 
encountered before. The great panic, not yet ended under a 
Republican administration, and after an unbroken Republican 
rule of eleven years, is a fact. By Republican logic, therefore, 
„ party ought to have been overthrown at the last 

on. 


Their orily argument in 1896 was that the depression and hard 
times that had occurred for the several years prior to that time 
did occur and exist under a Democratic administration. It was 
simply the argument, post hoc, propter hoc. They did not at- 
tempt to give any reason why or any policy of the Democratic 
party which produced the panic. On the contrary, they con- 
tented themselves with the statement that during the Demo- 
cratic administration hard times were upon us and a panic 
came, and that therefore that administration was to blame. 

8 an, pardon me for just a moment to say, in a 
spirit of fairness, that if any person should look for the cause 
of the panic of 1893 he will not find it in any act or policy of 
the Democratic administration. I know it is customary now to 
say that it was a Democratic tariff panic. It was customary 
ten years ago to say that it was a free-silver panic, and now 
they frequently lump things together and say it was a four-year 
Democratic-administration panic, and they never honestly admit 
the truth that the panic was upon us when Cleveland was 
elected. 

What did bring about hard times in 1892 and panic in 1893? 
I will tell you what it was, and there is not a man within the 
sound of my voice but knows that I speak the truth when I say 
that from 1881 to 1892, under the operation of a Republican 
administration, there had been a gradual contraction of the 
currency of this country, and labor and the products of labor 
fell from year to year and day to day in price. In my own 
State in 1892, before Mr. Cleveland was elected, cotton went 
down to the lowest price that it had reached in many years. 
The price of products were affected the same way in every State 
and the hard times were felt in every part of the country. 
We were right at the stage of a panic, or, as the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Byrd] the other night said, A panic was un- 
loaded on the Democratic party” when Mr. Cleveland was 
elected. [Loud applause.] That the panic of 1892-93 was 
brought on by Republican policies preceding it I think can be 
demonstrated, and I am willing to admit that under any party 
it was bound to continue until the silver question was settled; 
but the panic of 1907 was the product of Republicanism single- 


handed and alone, unless it was the unprovoked blow of fate 
blindly inflicted without cause. 
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How TARIFF REVISION WAS FORCED UPON THE REPUBLICANS. 

What I wish to discuss, however, is not panics, but the ques- 
tion of reform and revision of the tariff. A tariff once fixed is 
likely to be fixed for a series of years for the reason that ben- 
eficiaries of it are anxious to retain the benefits they acquire 
and are fearful that any change will hurt them, and fight to 
postpone any revision, whatever inequalities or iniquities they 
themselves admit to exist in the tariff as it is. As early as 
1891, Mr. Chairman, Republicans of reputation all over the 
country were declaring that the time had come when the tariff 
should be reformed, and the mutterings of discontent and the 
demand for revision have been growing louder and more in- 
sistent ever since. Not only do I find that the tariff question 
is one between the unfavored many and the favored few, but 
with the evidence in this House during the last few days, more 
than ever I know that the tariff fight is a Kilkenny cat fight 
of conflicting greeds of different grades. Each selfish interest 
gets all it can at each revision and holds all it gets. Each 
interest is against every other except where they combine for 
mutual aid against the balance of mankind, 

When a tariff bill has been passed, each special interest op- 
poses a revision for fear they might not be able, as I have said, 
to hold all they have, though all would be willing to revise if 
they could be assured they would hold their present advantage 
or get more and only cut down some other interest, but “ con- 
science makes cowards of them all and makes them rather hold 
the ill-gotten gains they have than try for those they might 
not get.” In 1901 Mr. Babcock, chairman of the Republican 
congressional campaign committee, declared: 

I maintain that it is a part of the policy of protection to protect 
the consumer. We can to-day produce and undersell the world. Shall 


we continue a tariff on articles that are, in fact, articles of export? 
It 88 maintains a tariff on such articles, the whole theory of 


protection falls to the ground, and it simply inures to the benefit of 
those who may secure control of any such commodity, since by its 
aid they can fix exorbitant prices in the domestic market. How can 


such a policy be defended? 

The standpatters were unmoved, and Babcock is a sadder, if 
not a wiser, man to-day than when he used those words. They 
have sung him to rest, and the halls that knew him once know 
him no more. About that time, W. E. Chandler, of Vermont, 
strong Republican that he was, declared that enormous com- 
binations of capital control the politics of the country, nominate 
the candidates, and later direct the legislation; and he, too, 
has found his political grave. About that time, George F. 
Hoar declared: . 

We are dividing more and more the manufactures of this country 
between two classes; almost every profitable manufacture being en- 
grossed, so far as the capital and management is concerned, by some 
single aggregation acting together without competition. 

A few more words like that, and he would have found private 
life healthful; but the God who made him great and good, 
though not always right, took him first. The appeal of the 
masses for justice grew stronger, and in 1904 the Republicans 
promised revision. 

But in 1905 the standpatters were immovable, and the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts was -writing the President urging his 
party to keep its pledge, and declaring they could not have 
carried Massachusetts but for that pledge in 1904. In 1906 
Representative McCall, a Republican of the same State, was 
urging a Republican House, Senate, and President to keep the 
party pledge, but all in vain. The interests refused to permit 
revision, till now, driven by panic, by fear, and by shame, they 
enter on the task; how honestly and earnestly remains to be 
seen, They present us a bill. The country was assured before 
the election it would be a revision downward. Is it a revision 
up or down? Who can tell? Mr. Payne says it is down; Mr. 
Crark says it is up. Just yesterday Mr. Bares, of Pennsylvania, 
argued at great length that the bill was revision downward, but 
in the very conclusion of his remarks he gave himself away 
when he asked: 


When was there ever a substantial reduction of tariff duties that it 
was not followed up by hard times and the outflow of gold in this 
countr, 

z: HUGE, GLEEFUL, MEPHISTOPHELIAN JOKER. 


It is, Mr. Chairman, like our Texas railway commission's revi- 
sion of freight rates on lumber some years ago. When it was 
done, one commissioner said it was up and the other said it was 
down, and the people to-day do not know which was right. I 
only know that this tariff bill was as hard to pull out of the 
Republican party as a healthy tooth from a sick man, and that 
in many things it raises and in many things lowers the present 
rate, with the statement of its compilers that it carries an aver- 
age rate of 45.72 per cent, as Against 44.16 under the present 
Dingley law, and I know that in many places reductions are 
empty pretense, leaving duties still completely prohibitive, and 
in many places raises are substantial, imposing heavier burdens 


than the present rate, and that many articles are scheduled free 
with a joker following by which they are not free, and that the 
commonest, coarsest, and cheapest articles that are consumed 
by the poor are still the heaviest taxed. 

I know, further, that the Dingley bill fixed the maximum tax 
avowedly higher than necessary, to give opportunity to trade 
for lower rates in reciprocity treaties, while the Payne bill has 
fixed a minimum rate, most likely as high as the Dingley maxi- 
mum, and then provided for its increase by 20 and 25 per cent 
under conditions almost sure to arise; and I know that Mr. 
Bates, who defended the bill, concluded his argument with the 
statement that every tariff that lowered the duties was followed 
by hard times and the withdrawal of gold, and from that state- 
ment we know how earnest he is in claiming that this bill is a 
revision downward and still supporting it. No; they intend in 
this bill to keep the promise in the letter, but break it in the 
spirit. In the language of “Uncle Joe,” “The letter maketh 
alive, but the spirit killeth;“ and I believe that the whole bill 
is one huge, gleeful, Mephistophelian joker. 

GRINDS FACE OF THE POOR—GIVES “ DRAWBACK" TO MONOPOLISTS. 


Further, Mr. Chairman, not content with putting the heaviest 
tariff on the things needed by the poor, this bill takes special 
care of the beef packers and the Standard Oil by providing a 
drawback for their special benefit of practically all they pay 
in tariff; and all the great and wealthy manufacturers are given 
free import material to help them compete with the outside 
world, if any material imported by them or any like material 
is used in making their exports. But it does not give any draw- 
back on the dinner pail of the workingman or the implements 
used by agricultural tollers in making the great bulk of the ex- 
ports that keep up our trade balances. The agriculturist is 
not organized as the manufacturer. 

MANUFACTURER AND ORGANIZED INTEREST ONLY CARED FOR, 


Mr. Chairman, the agriculturist has exported from this 
country, under the Dingley law, $9,800,000,000, while the manu- 
facturer exported $5,800,000,000. Of imports there have been 
of agricultural products and noncompeting manufactures 
$5,000,000,000 and of manufactured products $4,500,000,000. 
Our agricultural exports all sell higher abroad than at home, 
but 85 to 90 per cent of our manufactured products exported 
sell on an average of 20 per cent lower abroad than at home. 
Our imports sell higher here than abroad, whether they are 
agricultural or manufactured products, except to the manufac- 
turer who gets them free of duty under the drawback. Every- 
thing tends to favor and protect the manufacturing capitalist, 
but the agricultural producer and consumer may pick up the 
crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table, happy if he be above 
the dog that licks the sores of Lazarus. I know it is a favorite 
argument for protection that all men are producers and all men 
consumers, and therefore all men are equally blessed and equally 
burdened by protection. Mr. Chairman, if you give all pro- 
ducers equal protection, then all consumers will bear equal 
burdens; but you give all protection to that class of producers 
known as “manufacturers” and little or none to the others. 
That is why the farmers sell their products higher abroad than 
at home and the manufacturers sell their products higher at 
home than abroad, and I make the statement in the belief that 
it is absolutely true that no producer can sell cheaper abroad 
than at home unless he is robbing the home consumer. No 
commodity is a legitimate article of expert unless we can 
make it as cheap as our competitors in the markets of the 
world; and if we can do that, the protection then only helps 
the producer to rob the home consumer by charging him 
higher prices. Yet we are told every day that the manufac- 
turers of America are going out into the markets of the world, 
not simply to sell their surplus and remnants at less than cost, 
but to struggle for the mastery of those markets. They boast 
that they can and intend to undersell the world in the outside 
markets of the world, yet clamor for protection at home. The 
intent is plain. The manufacturer demands to be given the 
power to rob the people at home, or what amounts to the same 
thing, the power to charge the home consumer higher prices 
than he can and does sell for abroad. 

A great deal is said about free raw material. The shrewd 
manufacturer has not been content to receive protection, but 
he has engrafted in the doctrine of protection for himself and 
his products the doctrine of free trade for what he buys, which 
he calls raw material.” This is called the “doctrine of free 


raw material;” but even this does not go far enough to suit 
him. An article placed on the free list as free raw material 
is always the product of the agriculturist or unorganized in- 
dustries, and all consumers, even the plain, common working- 
man, gets the benefit of its cheapness; but there are other com- 
modities produced by organized industries that the great manu- 
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facturer wants free of duty, without letting the common people 


have them free of duty. That is where the big fish fall afoul 
of the little fish inside the protective net. To accomplish this re- 
sult—free trade for the manufacturer and protection against the 
common consumer—the doctrine of the drawback is brought into 
operation. Under that doctrine, just to illustrate, the great Stand- 
ard Oil trust and the great canning-goods people and the great 
meat packers are allowed to buy Welsh tin free of duty, all they 
want and need of it free of duty; that is, all that they can use 
in exports. What they buy and resell to home consumers they 
do not mind the duty price on, because they simply charge it 
up to the consumer when they sell in the closed home market. 
For their export trade, in which they can not fix prices but 
must meet competition, they are allowed to go to Wales and 
buy their tin, where they can buy it cheapest, and to keep the 
common people from doing the same thing all tin brought into 
the United States must pay the tax; but when the Standard and 
the packer exports his tin, the United States pays him back 99 
per cent of the import duties he paid. This is called the “ draw- 
back.” Against this the tin man now is wailing, and he shows 
that in ten years, at 14 cents per pound, duties amounting to 
$20,593,179 were collected on imported tin and $18,834,900 paid 
back in drawbacks, leaving $1,758,279 in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, and from this amount the cost to the Government from 
executing this law, both collecting the duty and repaying the 
drawback, must be taken. The tin-plate man, in the circular 
I have, assumes that the cost of collecting and rebating is 5 
per cent of the amount rebated. This seems reasonable to 
me, and on that basis it is shown that the excess of cost over 
receipts to the Government on the tin imported for the manu- 
facturer to use amounts, during ten years, to 4 per cent on 
$18,834,900, or $753,396. 

In round figures, had the common consumer used the same 
amount of imported tin the manufacturer used he would have 
paid to the Treasury of the United States $19,000,000, but in 
order to give it to the manufacturer free the Government actu- 
ally is out the net sum of $760,000. This is only one item under 
this drawback clause of the Dingley bill which is improved on 
in the Payne bill. How much the grand total is that it has 
cost the United States to give manufacturers free imports while 
taxing all other consumers perhaps has never been computed, but 
it runs into millions and makes no small part of that annual 
billion-dollar budget this country is so proud of. It will be 
more under the Payne law, because under it the manufacturer 
will not have to show that he exported the same article he im- 
ported, but only something like it, in order to draw his draft on 
the United States Treasury and have it honored. The tools a 
farmer uses in making the cotton or grain he exports are as 
much material used in producing the export as the tin used by 
the packer in encasing his exports, but no law ever gave the 
farmer any drawback for his tools or even for the bagging and 
ties he wraps his cotton in when he exports it. I am opposed to 
the doctrine of free raw material and the doctrine of draw- 
back. If by raw material is meant the products of nature, un- 
touched and unaided by the hand of man, I would favor free 
raw material, even though every product of man’s labor were 
protected. I would not protect the forest of America against 
the foreign forests, or the iron, coal, oil, or other mineral of 
our country against others, Nature’s resources are not in- 
exhaustible. All that we can obtain from foreign lands is an 
addition to the store of our wealth. I would not shut our peo- 
ple out from all the bounties of Providence that are showered 
on other parts of the world and thereby force them to con- 
sume all our own supplies of mine and forest at great cost 
when in bounteous plenty and at little cost they might be had 
by us of other countries, because some present holder desires to 
convert his property into money and wring present millions out 
of the labor of his own countrymen. We are like the prodigal 
son, wasting our substance in riotous living, destroying the 
heritage of our children. If our neighbors would give us leave 
to go into their forests and their mines and gather all their 
riches absolutely free and bring them into our borders without 
money and without price, who would not yote to authorize 
another Jason to go out and bring in the “ golden fleece?” 


PROTECTION TO OIL AND LUMBER KINGS. 


Yet just to prevent that is the purpose of the plan which 
prohibits bringing into our borders the oil and ore of Mexico 
and the timber of Canada. Our forests would stand a blessing 
to us and our children if Canada would give us theirs all free. 
Our forests would not decay; but more imperishable and in- 
destructible are the riches of our mines, hid in the bowels of 
the earth to await the wants of future generations, if our im- 
provident neighbors, from greed of present gain or ease of 
present production, will supply our wants for little or nothing | 


now. The Texas and Louisiana forests were once richer than 
the mountains of Lebanon; their longleafed pine was the finest 
of the world. Forty years ago our little mills cut what we 
needed and sold it to us for what it cost, with fair compensa- 
tion added for the labor required to convert it into lumber; and 
it seemed likely to last us for generations. But the eye of the 
cormorant speculator fell on it. He bought it for a song, and 
then formed his combinations and his plans. Protection on 
lumber was not dreamed of when our people owned their 
forests and mills and supplied our local lumber wants, but 
as soon as Kirby in Texas, Weyerhaeuser in the West, and 
others in Louisiana and Georgia and North Carolina bought up 
all the stumpage and organized large mill combines we heard 
the demand for a wall around the country, so they could keep 
out all foreign lumber and price their own to the home con- 
sumer. The great lumber interests in my State—the timber in 
my State, but the capital owning it in the East—said to the 
railroads: “If you will help us to enlarge the markets by lower 
long-distance freight rates, we will help you fix higher short- 
distance rates; we will multiply your freight and you will 
make the land we paid $3 per acre for bring us $100 per acre, 
and bring it right soon. We will price the lumber the people 
of Texas must have at the very last dollar they can pay for it 
and yet build their houses. We will build mills of enormous 
capacity, and the railroads and ships will take it for us to all 
the markets of the outside world at less than they charge to 
take it to the people of Texas.” All this they have done; and 
I am not desirous of protecting these stump owners, mill owners, 
and speculators, to help them fix exorbitant prices upon our 
home builders. But the lumber schedule and the oil I will 
talk of specially later. 


FREE RAW MATERIAL. 


I wish to speak a little just now of the doctrine as it is taught 
of free raw material. 

If protection is ever right in principle, every interest that 
can come within the principle, whatever it is that justfies it, 
has an equal rght to that protection, and therefore the doctrine 
of “free raw material” as defined by the manufacturer, with 
protection of the finished product when both come equally 
within the purview of the same principle of protection, is 
unjust and discriminates in favor of the manufacturer. ‘The 
manufacturers’ doctrine of free raw material simply grew out of 
the fact that those interested in what they call “ finished prod- 
ucts” have always been the wealthier, better organized, and 
better represented class of beneficiaries under the system of 
protection. If protection, incidental to a tariff for revenue, 
must be accepted at all, every stage in production from the 
lowest to the highest article made of a given material ought 
to be equally protected. If there be ten stages from lowest to 
highest product, each handled by a different interest, the last 
interest must first pay the protection received by all going be- 
fore, and then, to be equally protected, must have an added 
tariff for the last product before he hands it on to the ultimate 
consumer, who must in the end sweat for all the protection of 
the whole long line. Protection is a spiral stair, mounting 
higher with every rise. The man on each rise is fighting all 
those who stand below him. I say, “is fighting; I should say 
would be fighting all those below him were it not for the fact 
that community of greed binds them together and that the 
ultimate consumer, who pays all the tax and in his feeble way 
fights them all, holds them together. Therefore they lock 
shields and join in solid rank against the common foe—the 
ultimate consumer—and if he be patient or is conquered all 
is well and peace reigns in all the ranks and companies of the 
Janizaries that guard the palace of imperial protection. But, 
Mr. Chairman, what is the raw material of one producer is the 
finished product of another. Corn and cotton is the finished 
product of the farmer, but the raw material of the cattleman 
and the cloth maker. The plow and the reaper is the raw 
material of the farmer, but the finished product of the imple- 
ment man. Hides are the raw material of the boot man, but 
the finished product of the cattleman. The finished product of 
every industry is the raw material of some other industry, 
and there is no sense of equity in urging that one product be 
free because it is raw material and that another be protected 
because it is a finished product. If we are to raise a revenue 
by tariff and the result is incidental protection, I will play no 
favorites, 

I will not vote to give the manufacturer free raw material 
but the farmer tax-burdened material. I will not vote to give 
the boot man free hides, the finished product of the cattleman, 
with everything the cattleman must use while he produces 
hides protected by a tax, and give the boot man protection. If 
it would benefit the farmer, I would vote for a tariff on his 
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cotton as long as there was a tariff. schedule on the statute 
books, save that if eyer cotton got to be controlled by a trust 
and sold cheaper abroad than at home I should then vote to 
repeal the tariff on it; and I want it distinctly understood that 
I make this same exception as to all the products which are 
controlled by a trust or sold cheaper abroad than at home, 
whether they be hides, lumber, wool, oil, or cloth, or iron, steel, 
or machinery. 
MY PLATFORM IN FEW WORDS. 

Could I make the law, Mr. Chairman, just as I would have it, 
I would ignore protection; I would lay an equal, uniform ad 
valorem tax on every article that was imported into this country, 
except that I would admit free of duty every article the price of 
which was fixed by a trust in this country or which was sold 
cheaper abroad than at home, and I would place, perhaps, a 
lower scale of duty on those articles of prime necessity for the 
great masses of our people or admit them free. 


FREE TRADE, 


I am not afraid of the name of free trader. I would that 
our country could be a free-trade country; but we can not 
raise the monstrous sum our Goyernment spends by direct taxa- 
tion. Our country’s history goes far to show that the whole 
doctrine of protection, even to infant industries, is error. Our 
prosperity is a monument to the glory of free trade and not 
protection. We have but to study our own States and their 
commerce with each other. Between them there can be no pro- 
tection and no tariff to shield our younger States and commu- 
nities, else had the selfish interests built up protective walls 
around each separate State to foster the puling babes of new 
industries and, later, the monopolies in those States. I some- 
times wish that grand and beloved Texas, with an area im- 
perial, resources equal to those of any kingdom in Europe, and 
a history brief, but more glorious than that of the United States 
itself, had followed the advice of Anson Jones, her President, 
and remained out of the Union. 

What, then, would have been our condition to-day? Had we 
avoided the system of protection we could have conducted our 
Government with little more than our state government costs. 
Our cotton would go to the world in free exchange for the 
commodities of other countries, and receiving the same price 
for their cotton our people would have bought all the products 
of Enrope and many of those of the United States for half or 
little more than half of what we now pay. Our farmers would 
have had cheaper plows and reapers, our factories cheaper 
machinery, our railroads cheaper rails, our women cheaper 
sewing machines from the United States as well as from the 
balance of the world, and 10,000,000 people would to-day swarm 
in our marts of trade and flourish in our plains and valleys in 
their country homes; but that was not to be. The inscrutable 
plans of Providence had it that we should-link our destinies 
with the glorious land of Washington and Jefferson, and I am 
content. Doubtless we would have had protection in Texas 
and tariff barons there would have bestrode us as they do here. 
It may be as well as it is. What is held in the secret womb 
of “it might have been” even time will not tell; but we do 
know that, as it is, Texas and other younger States, under a 
Constitution which forbids a tariff between the States, has 
demonstrated and is demonstrating that free trade is not 
simply an idea of the schoolman, and that infant industries 
can rise and grow and flourish without protection, for they are 
doing it under a far greater handicap from competition with 
New England than would ever exist in free-trade competition 
with all the world. All the implements and instruments of our 
industry come to us taxed and double priced, and yet we 
prosper and compete unaided against the world. 


PROSPERITY ARGUMENT. 


No; the prosperity of our country is not an argument for 
protection. In great part, as I said, it is a monument to the 
wide free trade between the States, a hundred times greater 
than all our foreign trade, and could we but combine all Canada 
and all Mexico and all South America, one continent under one 
homogeneous general government, freely mixing and mingling 
and sharing the rich blessings that God has bestowed on all its 
several parts, we would be only the richer and the happier for 
that glorious free trade. 

To-day, as a people, we bear on our broad shoulders the 
weight of the marble and gilded palaces of the billionaire and 
the inconceivable luxuries of the favored classes. We scatter 
our bounty through lordly tourists and castle builders over all 
seas and all lands, and yet, like a young giant, our Nation rears 
its stalwart form above all others. But the virus of selfish 
greed fills all our veins and with general prosperity we are 
building two classes, the extremely rich and the extremely 
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poor. Thank God for those between the two, the middle class 
that yet love justice and know mercy. At the worst, protection 
can do no more than to shut us in and shut out all the world. 
Our Republican friends, many of them honest, boast of pros- 
perity under protection. Our prosperity must come from what 
we make ourselyes or what we take from others. We do not 
get it by taking it from the rest of the world. On the contrary, 
of and within ourselves, we haye the resources, the industry, the 
genius, and the character that, in spite of greed and the burden 
of a thousand kings, make us prosper. 


STANDARD OIL AND LUMBER, 


But, Mr. Chairman, I intend to discuss especially the oil and 
the lumber features of this bill. When the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. VREELAND] was defending the countervailing duty on 
oil provided in this bill, for which he claims the credit or as- 
sumes the responsibility, he declared that he only wanted to 
address those Members who wished to act intelligently and con- 
scientiously, and not those who desired to appeal to prejudice. 
Those who wished to know the facts; not those who do not want 
to understand. I shall not assume that the gentleman himself 
did not wish to know the facts or did not want to understand 
them. I do not assume, I do not believe that every man con- 
nected with Standard Oil is a thief; but I do not and will not 
shut my eyes to acts done by the Standard or to measures that 
seem to me shrewdly devised to clothe the Standard with greater 
power and advantage over the great American public than it has 
to-day. Let me be fair. The Standard Oil Company has done 
what, perhaps, 90 men out of 100, if they could, would have 
done. I am therefore not going into any tirade of abuse. They 
have availed themselyes of the opportunity that they found. 
They have driven competition to the wall and practically ac- 
quired a monopoly of the greatest mineral product in the world 
because they were able to do it. There are very few men who 
would not have done the same thing under the same circum- 
stances, but that does not change the proposition that they 
should not be allowed to maintain that monopoly to the detri- 
ment of the American people, if our common sense and strength 
can prevent it. I do not blame them so much for doing it as 
ourselves for permitting it. 

I wish to state right here that I am one man from a district 
which produces a commodity upon which he does not seek to 
impose a duty to the detriment of all the people of the United 
States. I will go further. I myself have some of what is 
called “independent production.” I would rather shut it down 
than to impose a burden of hundreds of millions of dollars upon 
all the consumers of America for the benefit of one gigantic mo- 
nopoly, even though I myself should profit by the deal. I know 
something, from practical contact, of the operation of the Stand- 
ard Oil. It has been stated that the Standard Company pro- 
duces only about 20 per cent of the crude oil of this country, 
while the independent produces the rest. The gentleman from 
New York says in former times the Standard produced some 
85 per cent of the crude oil, but they have lately gone out of 
the producing field and confined themselves to buying, refining, 
and marketing. He is right. In the early days the Standard 
had to produce in order to obtain the great supply they needed, 
but they have discovered two things; first, that exploiting for 
oil costs vast sums of money, frequently without any return; 
and as their power grew they discovered, second, that they 
could control the entire product without the necessity of taking 
chances on boring dry holes. The so-called “independent pro- 
ducer ” does that for the Standard free of cost to it. Since this 
latter discovery, the Standard wisely refuses to exploit for oil 
at all, and I doubt if you can find where they have drilled a 
well in unproven territory for years. What we call “ wild- 
catting“ is done wholly by private individuals or little corpora- 
tions, but the very minute a wildcat well in any part of the 
earth is begun the Standard has its representatives on the 
ground taking note, and when the well is complete the Standard 
has a full log of the well, with a fair estimate of the reasonable 
cost of drilling and the output of the well. As each succeeding 
well goes down the same thing is true, and when enough wells 
have been drilled to justify the laying of a pipe line and the 
erection of large steel oil tanks, the pipe line is laid, the tanks 
erected, and contracts entered into by which the original wild- 
catter delivers his oil into the pipe line at a price fixed by the 
pipe line alone. 

I hope if there are any Members here whose constituents are 
some of these so-called “independent oil producers” they will 
bear these facts in mind. When the field is in this condition, 
it may be that for a little while the private well owners strug- 
gle against fate and endeavor to market their products, but 
sooner or later they come to find that every field they approach 
is preoccupied by some present power which is ready to under- 
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sell them in that market, and if by fortune they make a few 
contracts of sale, ere long their customers are taken from them 
by cheaper prices, and in the end the private well owner finds 
that it is best for him simply to submit and deliver his oil into 
the pipe-line company at his home, whatever name it goes under, 
and accept whatever price that pipe-line company arbitrarily 
sees proper to give him. The Standard Oil Company is thus 
the owner from the beginning, not of 20 per cent, but of 90 or 
95 per cent of all the crude-oil production. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The producer is as helpless as the weaver at the loom to fix 
the price of his product, because the Standard absolutely, arbi- 
trarily fixes that price for him. The modus vivendi is simply 
this: The pipe-line company has its pipe line running to every 
well in a given field. No other company has, no other company 
dares. The pipe-line company has an office. In that office the 
head man is prepared to make contracts in writing signed by 
himself and the private well owner, simply agreeing that the 
company shall take all the oil from the private well at the price 
stated in the contract, just so long as both parties thereto are 
satisfied; that at any moment the well owner may refuse to 
accept the price named or to deliver the oil, and at any moment 
the pipe-line company may refuse to give the price named or 
receive the oil. The result of this nominally mutually free 
condition is simply this: That the pipe-line company from day 
to day freely changes the price it will give. At their office win- 
dow, above the paying teller’s head, is placed a card on which 
every morning the day of the month is written and the price 
which the company that day pays for oil. Upon sight of this 
the well owner may, if he sees fit, notify the company that he 
will not deliver at that price the full tank of oil that day ready 
for delivery at his well, but the practical effect is he is abso- 
lutely helpless and must deliver and accept the price noted on 
the placard. The result is that the private well owner is no 
more an independent producer than the man who works by the 
day or the job for some one who pays him what he pleases and 
no more. He does and can no more than the other control the 
price of his output. Sometimes these conditions become so 
oppressive and unjust that the private well owner attempts to 
rebel. 

He attempts to combine with others, he attempts to lay pipe 
lines, he attempts to erect refineries, knowing that if he could 
be permitted to refine his own oil and sell it in the markets of 
the world for anything approximating the prices charged for 
the refined product by the Standard Oil or the Waters-Pierce 
Oil, or any of those companies, commonly deemed aliases of the 
Standard Oil, that he could make a rich profit, but the private 
owner finds that by being undersold or forestalled in any and 
every market of the world to which he may go, the life of his 
refinery and his own life would soon be made a burden; and so 
he goes back to the foot of his master with a pitiful surrender 
and the lowly cry, “ Here am I, Lord; do with me what thou 
wilt.“ And if the master cuts down his price below the point 
at which he can realize any profit, like the day laborer on a 
strike, he simply stops producing. These are the independent 
producers, of whom I am one, in whose interests the advocates 
of the countervailing duty on oil and all its products so loudly 
ery. There is this addition to be made, that after a field has 
been going prosperously for some time it frequently happens 
that early producing companies or private well owners find in 
the field certain individuals buying up the output in gross; that 
is, trading for all the property of a certain company or pro- 
ducer or all the wells of certain individuals for a lump sum, 
and these purchasers seem to be closely allied with the great 
powers that be; and, as I understand it, about the only nominal 
production the Standard has comes from those- purchases made 
by them, or for them, of flowing wells or interests in proven 
territory, where they have found it cheaper or more satisfactory 
to buy “en bloc” than to buy from day to day, even though 
they themselves fix the price. 

Having in his power the interests and destinies of all the 
private producers about him, undoubtedly the representative of 
the Standard Oil or the pipe lines can influence those whose oil 
he is pricing daily to send their petitions in to their Members 
here to favor this feature or that feature of this bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Does the gentleman from Texas think that 
it would in any way benefit the Standard Oil Company to re- 
move the countervailing duty? 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will permit, I have that very 
subject in view to discuss further along. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. If the gentleman thinks it would 

Mr. HARDY. I say I will discuss that. I am not answering 
the question now, because it comes later in my remarks. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I wish the gentleman also, if he has not 
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already decided to do so, would discuss this phase of the ques- 
tion: If, as the gentleman has stated, it is the fact, and I con- 
tend that it is, that the producer is at the mercy of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, if he becomes now at the mercy of an addi- 
tional field, what position does that give him among the oil 
producers? 

Mr. HARDY. Briefly, I will make this statement, that I 
never knew any way by which a square could become more 
Square; and if we are absolutely at the mercy of the Standard 
to-day, we can not by any possible condition be more abso- 
lutely so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have discovered this, that the Standard 
has always made it an excuse to reduce the price of crude oil 
when it is found that oil has been discovered in another field. 

Mr. HARDY. That is true, and they make other excuses, or 
no excuses, except that it pleases them, and, in my opinion, the 
reason they reduce the price of oil in your State to-day to some 
42 cents a barrel is not because it is not worth more, but your 
State is fighting for the establishment of independent refineries. 
You are passing laws to prevent their cut-throat methods of 
competition, and you will find their hand laid upon your necks 
and thrusting down the price of your crude product, and you 
are helpless because you are afraid to undertake to antagonize 
and fight them—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL. We are not afraid to antagonize them, 
and we have not been afraid. We have antagonized them and 
we have done the best we could. 

Mr. HARDY. I believe it, and I glory in your spunk, though 
doubtless you are suffering now for it. They will make you 
regret your fight on them if they can, and this lower price of oil 
is one of the ways they make you feel their displeasure. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. We have established some 16 or 18 inde- 
pendent refineries in the State of Kansas since we have been 
fighting them. 2 

Mr. HARDY. More power to your arm. Yet your inde- 
pendent refineries must be weak or they would raise the price 
of crude oil. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I want to inquire if any of the 
independent producers in Texas have made any effort to get to- 
gether themselves and agree not to deliver oil to the Standard 
Oil Company unless the price went up? 

Mr. HARDY. I have not that in my remarks, but I am glad 
the gentleman has asked the question. In my home town we 
tried from year to year to do that, but we found that the men 
who wanted to make speedy sale for the oil said: 

If we could refine and market our refined oil at anywhere near what 
the Standard gets for it, we could make an independent fortune, and 
we know the Standard gets more profit out of it than the gross price 
received by the D ad gerne but we know that in every market we went 
into we would find ourselves forestalled and undersold and driven out 
of the field. 

Whether the gentleman from Kansas is right or not, our peo- 
ple were afraid to compete with that great company. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That just shows the difference between 
the people of Kansas and the people of Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. It remains to be seen whether you were wise. 
The fact is, we, too, have fought the Standard. We have passed, 
I believe, the best and strongest antitrust laws in the Union, 
and our attorney-general has prosecuted them and gotten a final 
judgment against them in the United States Supreme Court for 
nearly $2,000,000, the most successful fight ever made against 
them in the courts. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Will the gentleman allow me to 
make a statement as to what we did in California? 

Mr. HARDY. I believe I have an hour; I will yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of California. The Standard ran the price of oil 
down in our State until it reached 17 cents a barrel at the well. 
The independent producers were rushing about, every fellow 
trying to sell his oil. They saw the folly of the situation, and 
they got together and organized the Independent Producers’ 
Association and absolutely shut down the wells, and now the 
Standard Company is paying them 60 and 63 cents. 

Mr. HARDY. Perhaps you are wiser than the independents 
of Kansas. You get more for your oil, but you sell it to the 
Standard, and they fix the price. 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. HARDY. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAIR. Does the gentleman believe the telegrams and 
letters that many of us are receiving in relation to retaining 
the countervailing duty come from the independent producers, 
or are they inspired by the Standard Oil Company, or do they 
actually fear the result of the elimination of that provision? 

Mr. HARDY. My belief is that the independent producers 
actually fear it, but it may be that fear was started by the 
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whisperings of the representatives of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. That is mere conjecture, but I have this much to say: 
In my district there is what is supposed to be an independent 
refinery, but my people are not urging me with reference to 
this matter. I know how a shrewd whisper, telling every pro- 
ducer that if oil is admitted free from Mexico it will reduce the 
price of oil, would affect him. I know how it may come to 
him from the very man who buys the oil, and these men may 
think it is true and petition their Member. 

Mr. ADAIR. And the gentleman thinks that some are acting 
in good faith? 

Mr. HARDY. I believe all the real independent producers 
are acting in good faith. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. HARDY. With pleasure. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. The gentleman used the phrase a 
moment ago, “Alleged independent refinery.” Does the gentle- 
man entertain a suspicion that the alleged independent refinery 
might be a Standard Oil company? 

Mr. HARDY. I do not know a thing in the world except 
that when it was first established we thought it was a Standard 
Oil concern, but no man could put his finger on an act or quote 
a single word that would prove it. Since then I think it has 
been reorganized, and it is, so far as I know, independent. You 
will notice none of my people are sending me petitions to retain 
this iniquitous countervailing duty. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Does not the gentleman suspect that 
many of the so-called independent refineries” throughout the 
country are in alliance, at least, with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany? 

Mr. HARDY. I have as much reason for believing that as 
to believe, from the purpose and design shown in the creation, 
that there is a God. [Applause.] I know, further, that if the 
Standard can erect refineries in Mexico and dictate prices there, 
as they do here, and control the legislative policy of Mexico, as 
hinted by the gentleman from New York, they will erect tariff 
walls around every nation and rob each nation in detail and to 
their satisfaction. 

Mr. VREELAND. Will the gentleman from Texas permit a 
question? 

Mr. HARDY. I am afraid that I will not get to the gentle- 
man’s argument, and I very much wish to get to that point. 
In fact, I wish right now to address myself to the gentleman's 
argument in favor of the countervailing duty on oil. I want to 
say that the other day we had a clear exposé of the joker in the 
Jumber schedule, and ultimately the admission of the gentle- 
man who drew that little joker of the fact that while it ap- 
parently provides for reducing the duty on lumber, it did not 
reduce it a single particle. I propose to show, and I believe 
T can show it more conclusively, that the countervailing duty 
in the Payne bill, here urged solely in the name of the inde- 
pendents, is absolutely for the benefit of the Standard Oil 
Company and for no one else. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] I asked the gentleman from New York the other day 
practically one question, and that was whether the Standard 
was not to-day operating in every foreign field, and his reply 
was that in the end the Standard would control the production 
in Mexico and other foreign countries, and he went further 
and stated that Mr. Emery, an alleged independent producer 
and very hostile to the Standard, who was vigorously for the 
countervailing duty, was part owner of the greatest oil prop- 
erty in Mexico. Mr. Emery, too, he says, is a large exporter 
of oil. Please bear this or these facts in mind, as they have 
a strange bearing on the question involved. The gentleman 
from New York dwells on and elaborates the fact that both the 
Standard and its great Democratic foe, Mr. Emery, who is push- 
ing this countervailing duty, have or will have unlimited oil 
in Mexico. Now, then, why do I say this countervailing duty 
would benefit the Standard, and the Standard alone? 

There is another section of that law that comes in a different 
place, and I believe it is section 29, and it is called the draw- 
back” clause. It does not seem connected with oil. It is 
way toward the end of the bill; but it connects up with the 
Standard, all right, in this way and for this reason: When 
we adopt this countervailing duty and this drawback clause, 
as presented by the Payne bill and urged by the gentleman 
from New York, nobody in the United States except exporters 
of oil could ever import a barrel from Russia or Mexico or 
any other country, because the duty would be more than twice 
the price of our own oil. The American consumer, if he im- 
ported any oil from foreign nations, would have to pay as fol- 
lows: On oll from Austria-Hungary, $2 pes barrel approxi- 


mately; from Roumania, 50 cents per barrel approximately; 
from Mexico, $2 per barrel approximately. 

On crude oil this is absolutely prohibitive, other nations 
have similar duties, and this law would be equally prohibitive 
to the American consumer and nonexporter. But to the Stand- 
ard and to Mr. Emory, the Democratic supporter of the gentle- 
man from New York, the case is different. They, he tells us, 
are great exporters. They would get a drawback of 99 per 
cent of all the duty they paid. The Standard then would be 
out on every barrel they imported from Austria-Hungary or 
Mexico only 2 cents. The Standard Oil Company exports from 
this country every year, according to a statement I have 
most accurately stated, as I belieye—i7,000,000 barrels of oil. 
They sell to the home trade 13,000,000 barrels. They could 
very easily import all the oil they wanted to from Mexico, Rus- 
sia, or elsewhere and pay, at the most, 2 cents per barrel and 
use that to meet their export trade and use the oil they have 
already on top of the ground to supply their home trade. No- 
body but they, perhaps, knows to-day how many million barrels 
of oil they have on top of the ground in this country. 

They can shut down almost every well in the country to- 
morrow by refusing to take the oil and still not fail to keep 
any contract for the supply of either the crude oil for fuel or 
the refined oil for light that they haye on their hands perhaps 
for the next ten years. They are to some extent interested, 
possibly, in keeping or continuing to keep a steady price for 
oil commodities, and so we find it happens now and then that 
when oil is plentiful in one section of the country they reduce 
prices in other sections to such a point that production must 
stop. They do not wish to tax their storage capacity too much. 
When the oil field was found in Beaumont and oil was sold at 
8 cents per barrel by the millions of barrels, the freight cost 
more than 20 cents to get it to my town, but they reduced the 
heavier oil in my town to 20 cents per barrel, knowing that by 
that they would stop production of that oil there, and that that 
oil would remain stored in the earth for their benefit later 
when they saw fit to offer a price sufficient to bring it out and 
had ample time and were ready to store it. What then? The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. VREELAND] gave me, at my re- 
quest, these figures and facts. First, he said that the Standard 
Oil Company went with its agent and purchasers into every 
new field of the known world. Their agents are in Mexico to- 
day ready to jump upon any field that is developed there. They 
have great properties and great refineries there now. With 
infinite resources they can go to the man who owns the leases, 
or to the company formed without much capital but holding 
thousands of acres of leases industriously procured, and ‘buy all 
these leases. 


Ten thousand acres of leases may be transferred to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company to-morrow, and then the productions shut down 
in Mexico as it does sometimes here. What else? The Standard 
Oil Company knows that no oil can be shipped into Russia with- 
out the payment of 2.16 cents per gallon, and so long as they 
own oil in Russia, as stated by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. VREELAND], they do not want any shipped there. They 
have that oil to refine and sell to the Russian trade, which they 
‘buy at their own price or produce there just as they do here. 
Russia’s duty enables them to charge higher prices there, Mex- 
ico’s duty enables them to charge higher prices there, and our 
duty enables them to charge higher prices here to the consumer, 
while the drawback feature of this bill enables them to import 
oil from Mexico, or anywhere else where they own wells or con- 
trol the output, if necessary, free of duty, in erder to beat down 
prices to the producer here. This is how this countervailing 
duty and drawback together operate solely for the benefit of the 
Standard, and fer nobody else, unless it is for Mr. Emery, who 
is also a large exporter. I have thought that perhaps all the 
nations of the earth except us were afraid of the Standard, and 
that was the reason they imposed prehibitive duties on the im- 
portation of oil; but it looks more like the other nations, as we 
are asked now to do, are simply playing the game of the Stand- 
ard for them. If a field in Mexico were to open to-morrow like 
the one that was in Beaumont five years ago; if oil was flowing 
to waste through the gutters in the streets and great ditches dug 
in order to carry it to earthen tanks; if 100 producers from 100 
wells were each anxious to get the oil out of his well before his 
neighbor, and prices went down to 3 cents and 5 cents and 10 
cents a barrel, then the Standard would buy that up just as 
readily in Mexico as in the United States. They would move all 
their tank builders there and -store it, and lower the price of 
crude oil in the United States just as much as if the field had 
been in the United States, and whenever they wanted it import 
it into the United States at a duty of 2 cents per barrel. But 
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they do not even need to import it and pay that 2 cents per 
barrel. They would simply use it to fill their export trade, and 
fill our home demand with what they already have here. 

But no reduction of refined oil to the consumer would take 
place. I have seen the price of crude oil go down from $1 to 
50 cents per barrel, with no change in the price of refined oil. I 
have seen crude oil go down from 50 cents to 20 cents per barrel, 
with no reduction in the price of refined oil. Let me state it 
plainly again: Nobody could bring that oil in, either crude or 
refined, and sell it in competition with them on account of the 
duty; but the Standard brings it in, pays the $2 per barrel, and 
when it ships it out takes back 99 per cent of it. That leaves 
them 2 cents per barrel out that is paid to the Treasury of the 
United States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Can an independent refiner bring in that oil from Mexico in 
that way? No; for the simple reason that the independent re- 
finer has not the facilities of transportation. He has not his 
great ocean carrying freight vessels to take this oil all over 
the world. He is not poor, but by the side of the Standard he 
is a pigmy, and any independent company that undertook to 
transport this oil into the markets of the world, if they began 
to get on their feet, would find the dirt cut from under them 
before they ever marketed enough to pay the expense of their 
carrying vessel. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARDY. Les. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I happen to represent the 
district in which oil was first found. We were terribly afraid 
of the Standard Oil Company, and they did drive out the re- 
finers, but now back in my district there are 17 independent 
refiners not connected with the Standard in any way. I am 
swamped with letters and petitions to keep that countervailing 
duty in the bill, and have one now 40 feet in length that I got 
to-day. 

Mr. HARDY. To begin with, I know nothing about the inde- 
pendent refiners in the gentleman’s district, but I want to say 
this: That they never did establish a refinery in Texas under 
the name of the Standard Oil Company. 

They could never establish a refinery, perhaps, in Pennsyl- 
vania again under that name, and the independent companies, 
affiliated, associated, related, and combined all together, get 
together, and somehow or other the grasp of the Standard never 
relaxes itself from the throat of the people. 

Mr. WHEELER. But these are bitterly opposed to the 
Standard. 

Mr. HARDY. Excuse me; I understand that. 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr, Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man if he is not familiar with the report of the Bureau of 
Corporations, in which a list of the independent refineries is 
given by name and their location at that time, obtained from 
evidence the same as the other information in the report? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. Our refinery is noted as an independent 
refinery at Corsicana, and this has been just the same as the 
Standard refinery has been. I do not say that it is not inde- 
pendent—I think it is—but I do not think it was some time ago. 

Mr. VREELAND. May I ask the gentleman one more ques- 
tion while I am on my feet? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. VREELAND. And that is to ask him if he will join in 
an effort to have petroleum and its products excepted from the 
operations of the drawback clause of the Payne bill? 

Mr. HARDY. Most assuredly I will. 

Mr. VREELAND. I want to say for his information that the 
gentlemen representing the producing and independent refining 
districts in the House have to-day addressed a letter signed by 
them to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means—— 

Mr. HARDY. You are going to include with that a repeal of 
the countervailing duty; let us put it all right 

Mr. VREELAND. We have addressed a letter, as I was 
saying, asking that petroleum and its products be excluded from 
the drawback part of the bill, especially for the reason stated 
by the gentleman that we are afraid the Standard Oil Company 
will bring in their oil from Mexico and take it to the refineries 
along the seaports and then get back its payment by the export 
of that oil. ; 

Mr. HARDY. I do not know what showing there might be 
in that proposition. I want to wait and weigh and deliberate 
very well before I know just how I am going to feel on a propo- 
sition that comes 

Mr. SMITH of California. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion on that point? 

Mr. HARDY. Go ahead. 

Mr. SMITH of California. If the provision which the gentle- 
man from New York has suggested were put into the law, then 


would not the Standard go into’ Mexico and establish its re- 
fineries? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I do not quite understand the 
logic that is bringing oil in free and taking it out again now, 
when the Standard could go down there and get labor cheaper 
and refine its oil cheaper than it can in this country. 

Mr. HARDY. I will have this much to say in reference to 
that. The Standard Oil Company has a vast foreign trade. If 
it became necessary for them to manufacture their oil in Mexico 
and use Mexican oil for their foreign trade in order that it 
might supply the product cheaper, they could do as the gentle- 
man from California suggested, by simply refining and export- 
ing from Mexico, and in that way stop all their exports from 
this country and bring the price to the crude producers down 
with their present supply here and hold the price to the ulti- 
mate consumer up with their monopoly here, because with the 
high duty on imported oil under this bill no consumer could 
import it. 

Mr. VREELAND. Will the gentleman permit me at that 
point? I will tell why it will be an advantage to us, because 
the Mexican oil at present, of which it has vast quantities, is 
like the Texan oil. Its quality is so low that it is not suitable 
for the export trade without being mixed with better oils of the 
United States; therefore the Standard can not refine Mexican 
oil to advantage alone any more than it can the Texan oil with- 
out mixing in the better oils that come from other States. 

Mr. HARDY. I want to say that I heard the gentleman say 
something about the Standard Oil Company selling inferior 
oil that darkened the lamps in foreign countries and only 
water white in the United States. They sell a different oil than 
that down in Texas; they sell an oil which is not what it used 
to be. I think it is an inferior oil, but they sell it at the same 
price as your water-white oil. The Standard appears to have 
the absolute power to fix the price and quality of the oil as they 
sell it to the consumer and the price of the oil as they buy it 
from the producer. 

Mr. SMITH of California. That is not true in California. 
Now, does the gentleman know whether the Standard has 
brought oil into this country from Mexico or any other country, 
refined it, exported it, and got its drawback? 

Mr. HARDY. I think the Mexican oil field is a pure figment 
of the brain, based now upon the prospects that are there. 
There may be oil fields there, but there is very little of it 
barreled and possibly not a barrel of it shipped. It may be 
like the Beaumont field, that had a year of absolutely unlimited 
production; and if it were in this country I would call it a 
blessing to the people of our country that the wealth of nature 
was bestowed upon them. It is a strange thing to me that if 
there should be a boon of nature granted, we would want to 
cut our people off from the use of that fortunate gift of Provi- 
dence and say that, though the oil were flowing in Mexico as 
freely as the waters of the Mississippi, we did not want the 
people of this country to get any of the benefits because we 
might have some oil producer in Texas or California or Penn- 
Sylvania who could not get as much for his oil. I have got this 
to say, for me and mine, that should God give us limitless sup- 
ply of oil for a time, at least, in Mexico, I would be willing to 
shut my oil in the ground for a while and let that cheap oil 
come into the United States just as it would in all the balance 
of the world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SMITH of California. If it came in from Mexico cheap, 
and came in through the Standard, as you assert, would not 
the people get it cheap? 

Mr. HARDY. I hope so, but I doubt it. In fact, if nobody 
else could import it, as I have shown, under this law, I hardly 
hope so. 

Mr. SMITH of California. The gentleman does not think so, 
though. 

Mr. HARDY. It certainly would not cost any more, if duty 
free. 


Mr. SMITH of California. The gentleman does not think 
the Standard would give the people the benefit of the cheap oil, 
does he? 

Mr. HARDY. I think if we passed the Kansas law, which I 
asked the gentleman about the other day, if in our righteous 
efforts to do something to break the throttling hold of the 
Standard, we will make it a crime for them to sell cheaper in 
one community than they do in another, in order to break 
down competition and to crowd out competitors, we may get 
cheaper oil. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman permit me? Why 
does not the State of Texas emulate the example set by the 
State of Kansas? 
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Mr. HARDY. My friend has put to me a question that in- 
yolyes my undertaking to tell him why human nature is human 


nature. I know we have been passing antitrust laws, perhaps 
the best of any State in the Union, and we have made the most 
successful prosecution under that law of a branch of the 
Standard Oil, but still I think your law, which I referred to, 
most peculiarly fits the case of the Standard. I know to-day 
that men here are mixed and confused upon every schedule of 
this tariff bill. I know it sometimes takes a long time to estab- 
lish the simplest principles of truth and right. I know that so 
far as I am concerned I will do all I can to get this Congress to 
pass your Kansas law. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
easier to educate the people of Texas than the people of the 
whole country? 

Mr. HARDY. Well, I am going to do my best to educate 
them both. I know that a federal law will do more to break 
up interstate monopolies than any one State can. I hope I 
can do something along that line; and if the gentleman from 
Kansas will aid me, we will make it so warm, if we can get 
enough aid to do so, for the monopolists and the combinations 
that are crushing out the little interests all over this country 
that we will give some little opportunity for independent enter- 
prise to live in the future, as it has in the past. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] The time is coming when independent 
enterprise will not exist; but, as was said by Mr. Hoar years 
ago, aggregations of capital are getting control of all the great 
interests and industries in this country, and the little man 
must turn his face to the wall or bow in meek submission to 
the will of the greater ones. One thing more, Mr. Chairman, 
about this oil duty. It is the climax of protection. The Stand- 
ard and Mr. Emery, two of the largest producers of oil in Mexico 
and in the United States, are asking that they be protected 
against themselves; that in Mexico they be protected against 
their own production in the United States; and that in the 
United States they be protected against their own production 
in Mexico. 

It seems to me that what they want is simply to be permitted 
to dictate prices both to Mexico and to the United States. 

I want to say one other word; that is, that not only your 
countervailing clause, but the drawback clause, applies not only 
to the Standard, but to the beef packeries. They are fixing 
the price of our cattle in this country. The cattle raiser can 
not import cattle for his benefit, but the beef packer and ex- 
porter can import them from Mexico, and just as soon as 
he puts them into beef and ships it abroad he gets his draw- 
back. 

Your packers in Chicago can import all the beef they want 
from Mexico and pay no taxes on it that they do not get back. 
Not only that, but your laborer pays the tariff on his tin dinner 
pail, but the Standard Oil Company and the beef packers pay 
no tariff on the tin that they use for putting up their pack- 
ages. The provision as it is found in the Payne bill is worse 
than it was in the old law. Under the former law the manu- 
facturer would have to identify the material he had imported 
as the very same he exported before he could get the draw- 
back. When the Standard Oil used the tin it could not get the 
rebate until it traced each can of kerosene leaving the country. 
But now it imports a million barrels to-day, using it to com- 
pete with home production and to depress the price of the home 
market, and if at any time within three years it exports another 
million barrels of oil it gets back all that it has paid. The 
Standard Oil Company imports tin for any uses it sees proper 
to put it to, and then if it exports oil in tins in three years it 
gets back that much tariff. The packer imports beef cattle 
and uses that beef to depress the markets of the cattlemen, and 
if in three years he exports so many cans of beef he can get 
back all the tax he paid on the tin and all he paid on the beef. 
Your bill is to help the Standard Oil Company and the packers, 
but you forget the laboring man and his dinner pail. [Loud 
applause.] . 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether an academic discussion 
is worth a cent in this matter. I do not know whether the 
interest of the consumer, who never comes before your com- 
mittee, is worth being discussed in this matter. I do not 
know whether it is worth while to discuss the interests of the 
farmer, who stays down yonder and pays twice as much for 
his farming implements as the farmer in Europe pays for the 
implements that are manufactured in this country. I do not 
know whether the bending sewing woman in the hovels of New 
York, in the dark hours of the night, who undertakes to eke 
out a miserable existence by sewing, is worth considering in this 
matter. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, what it is that is worth 
considering in this matter, except the bickerings of the favored 


interests, which would fight each other but for the fact that 
they must fight their common enemy, the common people of 
this country. [Loud applause.] I can not tell, but I am fear- 
ful that you have got something at last to divide the South. 
The tenth district of North Carolina sends now a Republican 
Member, because she has got some lumber and maybe some 
factories. If I had time I would talk a little about lumber. At 
the time the gentlemen were talking aboué there being no lum- 
ber trust, I remembered the time when a large owner of stump- 
age in my State came East, and when he returned it was 
reported that he had borrowed some $40,000,000 to develop 

I knew that, just after that time, a price list of lumber was 
made up by a syndicate in St. Louis and sent out to retail lum- 
ber dealers. I knew that that was being done, as I had retail 
men show me that price list. It showed, for instance, that this 
month there was an advance of 50 cents all around on last 
month’s prices, and the next month’s circular would show, per- 
haps, an advance of a dollar, and in five years the rise on lumber 
from the time that our great financier had borrowed the money, 
was about $9 per thousand, on the average, and I had to pay, in- 
stead of $18, $20, and $22 per thousand for lumber, as high as 
$45 per thousand. What was the cause? It could not be on 
account of the wages, because the little mills were paying, 
thirty years ago, as high wages as are paid to-day, yet they sold 
lumber at $8 that sells for $18 now. 

I know that I saw these circulars, and that the retail lumber- 
man who brought them to me told me that since they sent these 
circulars out every retail dealer must buy all these materials 
at a price, and each large mill had the same price. It may 
have not been a trust. I do not know. In addition to that, 
when our state railway commission undertook to reduce the 
freight rates on lumber to points in Texas, the railroad men 
of course opposed it, and appeared before them for that pur- 
pose. But it was a strange fact that the big mill men who had 
the lumber to sell also appeared or were represented with the 
railroad men and opposed the reduction of rates on lumber to 
points in Texas. I can tell you now that my home is 294 miles 
from Beaumont, and the freight rate there is 18} cents a hun- 
dred pounds on lumber, and they ship the same lumber to Mem- 
phis at 16 cents. They ship it to Cairo at 17 cents, and 174 
cents to St. Louis. Now, what was the trouble? It was not that 
these lumber mills had their industries or interests injured by 
it, but they had made terms with the railroad; it was the rail- 
roads that gave them cheaper rates to the great corn belt in 
the Middle West, enlarging their market. 

If they could have supplied nothing except Texas, they would 
have flooded that market and lowered prices or stopped produc- 
tion; but if they could get for a market the whole Middle West, 
they could saw all the pine in the State of Texas, raise the 
price higher and higher each year, put money in their pockets 
and destroy the patrimony that belonged once to the people of 
Texas, while they rob the home builders of my State. No won- 
der, then, they came with the railroad men to resist the reduction 
of freight on lumber to points in Texas. I do not know what it 
means, but I see that a great railroad man is here to-day, Mr. 
J. J. Hill, and it is said he is probably interested in the lum- 
ber question. He is helping the lumber men fight their battles 
in this city to-day. I want to say that when the lumber of my 
State belonged to my people we did not ask for protection. The 
little mills sawed our lumber and sold to us at reasonable 
prices. But eastern capital owns it to-day, strong hands haye it 
in their possession. They are organized to help their cause, 
and they profess to need protection here while they sell our 
timber in lands abroad and compete with the world. What do 
they care if another generation gaze over a dreary waste, pro- 
vided they have their millions? 


APPEAL FOR JUSTICE AND MERCY. 


My countrymen, I do not want to make any attempt at discus- 
sion in detail; but it is time for us to think of the people. We 
talk about there being no poverty, no hard times here. There 
may be sunlight in Washington, the State from which Mr. CusH- 
MAN comes. There is sunlight on my farm down yonder, where 
the dark-colored descendants of Africa work from day to day. 
They do not beg; they do not suffer for shelter or for bread. 
But when, after midnight, I walked through one of the open 
squares in New York City Iate in October, at 3 o'clock in the 
morning, I saw gathered on those benches the ghost-like figures 
of five hundred or a thousand people. Walking among them 
were the guardians of the night, the policemen of the great city, 
to see that order was maintained; and then, for the first time, 
I saw the daily newspaper used for a purpose I never had seen 
it used for before. Those people were without overcoats, and 
around their bodies they were pinning the sheets of the daily 
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newspapers to keep in the warmth and keep out the chilly night 
air. I was told that some of them were worthless and some 
were unfortunate; but all were like the Son of Man in that he, 
too, had not where to lay his head. 

It may be that the Democratic party is dreaming when it 
talks of justice to the consumer and mercy to the poor. Aye, 
it may be that the fight is a lifelong one for Democracy and 
for me, and we may be hopeless. Emmet asked that his epi- 
taph be written after Ireland was free. Hamilcar took his 
two sons and swore them on the altar forever to fight the am- 
bitions of Rome. Ireland will be free some day. America will 
be relieved from the throttling grasp of greed some day. My 
countrymen, as I looked upon those people who were shelterless 
in the great city of New York I thought of all the dreams which 
men have dreamed—of Bunyan, who dreamed in colors of the 
sunset of Christian and of Faithful; of Rousseau, who dreamed 
of equality; of Jefferson, who had dreams of a republic of 
equal rights to all and special privileges to none—but it seemed 
to me dark, dark, and hard to hope for equality between men 
until they found it in the grave. I looked again on those chilled 
and restless sleeping and sometimes feebly groaning ghostlike 
forms and thought of Browning’s lines: 


God's in his heaven; all's well with the world. 


This is the philosophy of the Republican party: This coun- 
try has prospered; let it go on in the old way.” But it seemed 
to me as I looked, all is not well with the world. We will 
dream still of a better world and, as God would have us, we will 
work to destroy the dragon of all-conquering greed and still 
keep up the struggle for equality among men and equal rights to 
all mankind. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I know it has been said that academic discussion of the 
tariff now is wasted, but I do not believe so. The tariff 
issue now is not altogether what it was one hundred years 
ago nor what it was twelve years ago. One hundred years 
ago protection was a question of being willing or unwilling 
to foster and maintain a struggling babe in industry against 
the greater resources of the same industry in the Old World 
so that the infant might grow in strength and become 
capable of self-preservation. There was no question of trust 
and monopoly entering into it. To-day the questions of tariff, 
transportation, and trusts are so related to each other that 
each involves the other, and altogether they constitute the 
greatest and livest subject for political study and governmental 
action of this day and generation. They involve the problems of 
capital and of labor, the questions of the rights of property and 
the rights of man, of personal rights and of vested rights, of 
socialism and of individualism. Apparently remote from my 
subject, but really closely connected with it, is the fact that 
special privilege is the most universally existing evil of all the 
ages, and equal rights to all, equality of opportunity, the good 
most desired and hardest to obtain since the beginning of 
human history. Privilege likewise is the chameleon of civiliza- 
tion, changing its hue and form with the change of tide and the 
temper of the times. It was born in the dawn of history, when 
the shepherd ordered his household and kinsmen and they 
obeyed, when Abraham and Lot divided their flocks and sepa- 
rated their servants, and looking, one to the south and the other 
to the north, were lords gf all they surveyed. That old civiliza- 
tion reached its crowning glory or shame of privilege when the 
pyramids grew on the banks of the Nile and taskmaster bade 
the tollers make brick without straw and made them build 
treasure cities for the Pharaohs; then came revolt and flight of 
the bondsmen to a new world, the land of promise. For a while 
the Judges ruled in Israel under the laws and by the laws given 
by Moses, and maybe the people enjoyed something like equal 
rights, but privilege was not dead. 

When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man he walketh — ces 
dry places seeking rest, and fin g none, he saith, “I will return unto 
my house whence I came out,“ and when he cometh he findeth it swept 
and garnished. Then goeth he and taketh to him seven other spirits 
more wicked than himself, and they enter in and dwell there; and the 
last state of that man is worse than the first. 


Soon the Israelites demanded—of course, it was the people 
demanded—that they be given a king; and then lords and 
princes and kings and privilege returned and oppressed and en- 
slaved, as they did in Egypt. In the valleys of the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, and the Ganges the same thing happened, and the 
masses toiled and bowed their necks to the yoke of the few. 
Amid the Scottish hills the Highland chief and in our western 
forest the Indian chief bore sway. Perhaps in all these phases 
of privilege the most kindly was that of the patriarch and the 
chieftain, because the ties of blood and family and personal rela- 
tion softened the edge of selfish greed and thirst for power. The 
Spartan mother rejoiced in the freedom and manhood of her 
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son, and Grecian philosophers and statesmen prated of liberty 
and equality; but intellectual Greece submitted, too, to the 
tyrants, and the eloquence of Demosthenes quailed before the 
power of Philip. The Roman dethroned kings and established 
a republic, but the Patrician arose, and the people followed in 
the train of this powerful man or that, till a Cesar grasped 
in a single hand all the powers of state, and statesman, philos- 
opher, poet, and people groveled at his feet and trembled at his 
frown. Freedom had been won and lost; equality had been pro- 
claimed and forgotten. The middle ages had their feudal sys- 
tems, and, professedly, privileges abounded under the names 
of “ knight,” “ earl,” “ baron,” “ duke,” or “ king.” In the cities 
the transformation of the lowly, stigmatized tradesman into 
the merchant prince began, and the power and privilege of 
wealth, pure and simple, cold and bloodless, grew. Conflicting 
greed fought itself; castle was defended against castle; baron 
warred upon king and king warred against baron, while the 
people struggled under all for some breath of liberty, some 
lessening of the burdens which they were made to bear in order 
to provide feast and fine linen for their lords and masters. 
Everywhere, in all the ages, this struggle of the masses for 
something better has gone on, sometimes with almost expiring 
groans; but it has continued everywhere in all the ages. 

But everywhere and at all times self-interest with sleepless 
vigilance has prompted, and superior strength and cunning has 
enabled the few to grasp and hold privilege and power and to 
rule. ‘Titles, crowns, lordships are but names for privileges. 
Here the names are gone, but the struggle between the people 
and privilege still continues no less vigorously, no less viciously 
than in ages gone. Equality seems to be only the dream of the 
philosopher, the Utopia of the poet. We in 1776 declared there 


should be no more patriarch, chieftain, lord, or king. All men ` 


were and should be equal. We tore off the coronet and the 
crown and cried “ Down with the tyrant, up with the man.” We 
shouted “ Eureka.” America, the land of the free.” All men 
are equal” A Cesar would not, should not be king, and yet ere 
eight years of government went by shrewd scheming men had 
found a way to ride on the backs of their fellow-men and this 
way was through privileges by protective tariff. As the dec- 
ades went by, under its baleful shadow we grew more and more 
to be man and master. We abolished slavery, but in the very 
doing of it we welded more strongly the fetters of the pro- 
tective tariff. We added more rungs to that ladder up which 
the favored few may climb. We enlarged the favored classes 
and doubled the burdens upon the backs of the patient people. 
We have not found Utopia, but poverty, want, and hunger stalk 
in the land by the side of power, privilege, opulence, and ease. 
The king cares now in no fatherly way; in fact, cares naught 
for his subject except for the shekels he wrings from his sweat. 
The chieftain and the baron now feel no affection for the scowl- 
ing toiler from whose labor he wrings the tribute that builds 
his palace and mans his yacht. To him the laborer, the toiler, 
his vassal is but a thing, and did I but judge all the future by 
all the past, I could but declare that all men are equal and 
all men will be equal only in the grave, for privilege to-day is 
more strongly intrenched, more impersonal and selfish in its 
power, more cold and cruel than ever before. But, thank God, 
the indomitable spirit that prompts the everlasting struggle for 
freedom is stronger than ever, and for one like Hamilcar of 
old, who swore his children on the altar of his country to eternal 
hostility to the dominion of Rome, I intend to swear my children 
to eternal hostility to the foul dominion of the tariff and trust 
masters of the world. 

Bold as the statement may seem, I would not have dared 
address this House on the general question of protection if I 
did not hope to add some thought that is new to all that is old 
and has been so much better said before.. The debates of this 
House show that greed, everlasting greed, grows on what it 
feeds upon, and that “the eyes of man are never satisfied; 
therefore hell and destruction are never full.” Instead of infant 
industries in new countries seeking protection against powerful 
competition, against which, unaided, competition would be hope- 
less, we have all powerful industries in old countries and in 
new countries asking for protection, each against the other and 
all for tribute from the balance of mankind. 

Despotic Russia, imperial Austria and Germany, republican 
France, and free Mexico are protected as we are, All over the 
world trust magnates are praying for protection and the privi- 
lege of riding their fellow-man, and artificial barriers against 
trade are raised at the borders of all lands not to bless, but to 
curse the common people. 

All the ‘nations of the earth, if the doctrine of protection 
prevails, must finally divide, not with a view of mutual help 
and international comity, but with a view of mutually striving 
to overreach one another. The far more important subsidiary 
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proposition to that is that in this international warfare and 
struggle the great, the powerful, and favored of each nation 
are to be the captains and commanders of the forces. They 
are to marshal their hosts and fight their battles for their own 
special benefit, and they are to support their cause by gather- 
ing tribute in each nation from the great masses who do not 
participate in their victories or in the spoils of their battlefield. 
France levies a tariff on everything that her wealthy factor 
makes, either for consumption at home or for distribution 
abroad; Germany does the same; Russia, Italy, Austria, and 
America likewise; so that the home peoples of all these nations 
must pay to their manufacturers, not what commodities can 
be reasonably produced for, but just what consumers can be 
forced to pay for them. The tariff baron is no more a patriot 
in France or Germany or Russia than here. He is cosmopoli- 
tan; his wealth is international, only he must extort it by 
provinces. One levies tribute on France, another on Germany, 
and another on America; but they gather at Rome and spread 
their feasts and mingle their wealth above the flags of nations. 

I have tried to grasp clearly just what modern protection 
means. France and Germany are not trying to protect their 
high-priced labor against the pauper labor of America. France 
and Germany are not giving young and weak industries a chance 
to start. In all these nations and in ours, two facts give pro- 
tection almost invincible strength. The first is, it is a stealthy 
way to raise enormous revenues and support extravagant ad- 
ministration. The second is, shrewd wealth has found that by 
it the protected industries, if they will combine, instead of 
fighting, can levy all the tribute they ask on the unprotected 
consumer. But these two reasons are the last to be publicly 
proclaimed. Protectionists here and everywhere are growing 
rich off of the high prices they are getting from their people at 
home. All of them have, like us, greater internal than foreign 
trade, and they persuade their unprotected classes that if they 
can make everything at home competition will keep down the 
price of manufactures, and that the little man—the chicken 
raiser, the truck farmer, and the like—will get a higher price 
in the home market for his product, and the clerk, the miner, 
the laborer, will get higher prices for his labor. Reduced to its 
last analysis, we have the wonderful, but new and up-to-date 
position of all these leading nations to be this—that each 
nation must produce all that can possibly be produced at home, 
whether it can be produced with ease or difficulty, with great or 
little expense, and that they must trust to competition among 
home manufacturers to keep down prices, and only sell abroad 
what they can not sell at robber prices at home. The selfish 
interests of France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Russia, Australia, 
Canada, and all the islands of the sea in the Old World and the 
new, have seen the beauty of this scheme. 

England stands alone and firm as yet among the great nations 
of the earth against the greed of the selfish interests. She 
knows, and we know, too, that she can not enrich herself by 
trading with herself, and that she can not hold the markets of 
the outside world unless she can undersell the outside world, 
and she knows and we know that she can not undersell unless 
she can produce cheaper; but, more than that, England knows 
that if while not holding the markets of the world, she raises 
her home price above what is reasonable and makes the manu- 
facturer’s profits great thereby, that what she gives to the manu- 
facturer she must,take from the consumer, and we know this, 
too. England knows that while it may enrich a favored few, it 
does not add to the national wealth to take from one man or 
one class of her subjects and give to another. We know all this, 
too, and the other protection countries know it, but the loud- 
mouthed clamor of the favored interests dins in the ears of the 
people and drowns the loudest shouts of reason. They shout: 
“Took what great wealth we have accumulated! What won- 
derful progress we have made!” We have accumulated great 
wealth; we have made wonderful progress. Protection does not 
make one stroke of the ax cut less deeply, one ear of corn grow 
less full; does not shorten the lint of one lock of cotton, or injure 
the fleece of one sheep or the hide of one, or lessen the speed of 
one shuttle or the output of one loom. We can and do produce 
just as much and just. as easily as we could if no tax were 
on us. 

We could produce just the same if a tariff wall or a rock wall 
a thousand feet high were around us, but with that wall com- 
binations and trusts can be more easily formed, and the boasted 
wealth of America shows that with virgin soil, with vast stores 
of mines and forest; with water, steam, and electricity to turn 
our spindles and oil and coal to fill our furnaces; with brain 
and brawn and sturdy industry we can and do produce more 
than any other people in the world, but we also see a strange 
distribution of the aggregate wealth produced. Through the 
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tariff protection the first inequity was produced and the fayored 
industries grew wealthy out of proportion to the prosperity of 
the rest of the people. Then came the power of steam, and 
transportation by water and by rail opened up a field not second 
to but superior to protection for the exercise of favor and the 
granting of privilege. The knight does not ride booted and 
spurred upon the mettled steed as of old, but the tariff baron, 
the trust magnate, the transportation lord sits in his gilded chair 
of state borne on the patient shoulders of the common man. 
The king is dead! Long live the king! Privilege is dead; privi- 
lege is alive again. 


When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh through 
dry places seeking and finding none, he saith, “I will return 
unto my house whence I came out,” and when he cometh he findeth it 
swept and garnished. Then goeth he and taketh to him seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself, and they enter in and dwell there; 
and the last state of that man is worse than tho first. 


APPENDIX. 


To illustrate the Payne bill as compared with the Dingley 
law, I give this extract from the Washington Times of April 2: 


HOSIERY SCHEDULE CAUSING TROUBLE. 


It may be worth while to set out graphicall 


the comparative duties 
imposed by the Dingley and the Payne bills. 


They are: 
Duty per dozen 
pairs. 
Dingley.| Payne. 


Cotton stockings, hose, and half hose, valued at not 
to 3 $1 per dozen pairs, 15 per cent ad valorem 
and also. 


TC ͤ E E . 70 
Same, valued at $1 to $1. * 
Same, valued at $1.50 to 1.0 
Same, valued at 2 to $ 1.50 
Same, valued at to 85 2.00 


STRIKES THE POOR. 


An advance all along the line, it will be observed, but heaviest on 
the cheapest grades—the ones the poor must use. Now note that when 
they get up to the stockings of the rich—‘ valued at more than $5 per 
dozen pairs,” the bill satoa Payne bill makes no increase. The duty 
on these classes of stockings was per cent under the Dingley and is 
continued at 55 per cent under the Payne measure. No increase on the 
stockings of the rich, but a rich increase on the stockings of the poor. 

The way it works out is interesting. On the cheapest stockings the 
bill contemplates, costing $1 per dozen, the ad valorem tax would be 15 
cents, plus a duty of 70 cents; total, 85 cents on a $1 purchase; that 
is, 85 per cent ad valorem on the poorest classes of stockings, against 
55 er cent on the most expensive. 

ut the Members of the House will not get a chance to vote on it. 
The managers of the House have an idea that this increase of the taxes 
of the poor, while those of the rich remain stationary, would get a 
black eye; so there will be no yote. 


To illustrate Standard Oil methods of destroying competition, 
which ought to be prohibited, I give this extract from argument 
of the government counsel in suit now being tried in United 
States court: 

ALLEGED PRICE CUTTING. 

Mr. Morrison described the various phases of alleged price cutting in 
which he declared the Standard indulged to put an end to competition. 
In many large cities, the attorney said, the Standard cut prices until it 
operated at a_ loss. loss was made up, he explained, by higher 
prices obtained in adjacent towns, where no competition obtained. Many 
concrete examples were cited, including that of Springfield, Mass., where 
the business was conducted at a loss. In Fall River, Mass., a few miles 
distant and without competition, a profit of over 2 cents a gallon was 
made, more than equalizing the loss at Springfield, he declared. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Ways and Means have had a most difficult task to perform. On 
the whole, I believe they have done well. They have tried faith- 
fully to meet the demands of the country for lower duties 
without injuring any American industry or endangering the 
revenues of the Government. The committee is to be con- 
gratulated and the House and country are to be congratulated 
upon the fairness, the industry, and the wisdom which they 
have brought to their arduous task. : 

As to the bill itself, there are some features of it about 
which I feel a good deal like the man who said that he had not 
been as great a success in life as he expected and he never 
thought he would be. This bill has not been as satisfactory in 
some of its features as I expected, and I never thought it would 
be. [Laughter and applause.] 


In the first place, a tax on tea and coffee seems to me not the 
ideal way of raising a revenue from a Republican standpoint. 
In some matters I believe the committee has pared too deep. I 
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do not understand upon what principle lead and zinc ore are 
placed on the dutiable list with high duties, and hides and coal 
and iron ore are placed upon the free list. 

And let me say that I do not understand that kind of Repub- 
licanism which demands a prohibitive duty upon barley and 
hides and also free lumber and free iron ore. I do not under- 
stand that kind of Republicanism which demands a duty of 12 
cents a pound on grease and dirt and 30 per cent of wool, and 
then, on “ great economic principles,” demands free lumber. For 
my part, I am willing to vote for full and adequate protection 
to the wool of Ohio and to the rice of Louisiana. I am willing, 
if I have an opportunity, to vote for an adequate tariff upon 
hides and upon coal, and I believe that there should be an ade- 
quate duty upon iron ore. 

My belief in the doctrine of protection is not bounded by the 
confines of my district, but extends through every part and por- 
tion of the United States. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
I am not one of those protectionists who wish everything in my 
own district to be protected and regard with indifference the 
baring of the industries of all other districts to unlimited com- 
petition. Neither do I belong to that class of free traders who 
loudly demand free trade for the country at large and a pro- 
hibitive duty “for revenue” on peanuts, lumber, rice, or what- 
eyer their own districts happen to produce. Neither am I will- 
ing that the industries of my own district should be left like 
the shorn lamb, defenseless against the storm of unlimited 
foreign competition, while other industries are amply protected. 

I would give, if I had my way, a fair and equal share of pro- 
tection to every industry in this country which is in need of it. 

y present criticism deals with the subject of iron ore. 
Under the Dingley law iron ore was subject to a duty of 40 
cents a ton, with a rebate on Cuban ore of 20 per cent, leaving 
a net duty of 32 cents a ton as against Cuba. The present bill 
removes that duty altogether. This is a serious matter to one 
of the great industries of my State. How serious it is thought 
to be may be seen from the fact that it is the only subject in 
relation to the tariff upon which the legislature of Michigan has 
seen fit to act. 

I hold in my hand a resolution passed by the legislature of 
Michigan calling upon their representatives in both Houses of 
Congress to use all honorable means to cause a restoration of 
the duty upon iron ore. I will not take the time of the House to 
read it, but I will insert it in the RECORD. 

One of the principal reasons urged for placing iron ore on 
the free list is the assumed fact, based largely on some loose 
statements of Mr. Carnegie at the first conservation congress, 
that our supply of iron ore is approaching exhaustion. No 
greater mistake could be made, Instead of a scarcity of iron 
ore the amount known to exist in this country is so enormous 
as almost to stagger belief. A careful estimate, based upon 
examination, borings, and careful calculations made by the 
Geological Survey within the last two years, under the direction 
of Prof. C. W. Hayes, which is now in the hands of the printer 
and will soon be accessible to all, shows that the amount of iron 
ore known to exist in the three States of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota alone aggregates the enormous amount of 276,- 
000,000,000 tons. This estimate is confined to three States. It 
takes no account of the great bodies of ore in the South and 
in the Rocky Mountain regions. It does not include the ores 
of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Of course, much 
of this ore is too low in metallic iron to be commercially avail- 
able at the present time, but all of it included in this estimate 
contains at least 30 per cent of metallic iron. Ores of the 
same iron content are being used to-day in Germany, and all 
these ores will be used here later on. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman allow me to inter- 
rupt him a moment? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I just wanted to suggest that the average 
run of the ore that is used in the Birmingham district is 33 
per cent in metallic iron. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. That is true. So I say from what 
we now know of the vast deposits of the South and West, that 
a mining engineer who would risk his professional reputation 
upon the statement that there was in continental United States 
less than one thousand billion tons of iron ore capable of being 
used in time in the manufacture of iron would be a bold man 
indeed. As I said before, owing to commercial conditions a 
very large portion of this ore is not at present commercially 
available. It is the part of wisdom to encourage the use of 
the low-grade ores as a mixture for the richer grades; but if 
we are at this time to put our ores into direct competition with 
the rich and inexpensive ores of Cuba, only the very best of our 
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high-grade ores can be used at all until the Cuban ores are 
exhausted. It is far wiser to conserve a portion of the higher 
grades by utilizing some of the lower grades. 

But this can not be done under a policy of unlimited foreign 
competition. That policy will lead to the exhaustion of all the 
high-grade ores, while the lower grades will remain untouched. 
The same principle applies to iron ore that applies to lumber. 

The district I represent comprises the entire northern penin- 
sula of Michigan. It contains all of the iron ore found or likely 
to be found within that State. Since the beginning of the industry 
there have been mined and sent to market from this district 
210,657,126 tons of iron ore. Its present known supply remain- 
ing is fixed by Professor Hayes in the statement that I have 
mentioned at 135,000,000,000 tons. Only some three hun- 
dred and odd million tons of this ore are at present commer- 
cially available. Although we have beeen mining in that dis- 
trict for more than half a century, the new discoveries have 
more than kept pace with the exhaustion. The amount of ore 
commercially available now known to exist in that district is 
greater than at any previous time in its history. This is true 
of every large iron-producing district in the United States. 

Iron-ore mining began on the Marquette Range in the early 
fifties, and on all the Michigan ranges many years ago. 

The exhaustion of these ores seemed so remote that stable 
communities have grown up around the mines. This industry 
in my district alone supports more than 100,000 people. Their 
business is entirely dependent upon the mines, whether con- 
nected with them directly or not. Thousands of miners own 
their own little homes. They have generally received fair 
wages. They are a thrifty, hardy, industrious, law-abiding 
people. What they have saved has been invested, for the most 
part, in the towns where they live. The transfer of the iron-ore 
industry, in whole or in part, to Cuba or other foreign country 
would mean to them serious loss and in many cases financial 
ruin. The same is true of the mechanics and the smaller busi- 
ness men and the owners of real estate in these towns. Their 
living comes directly or indirectly from the mining business. It 
is for these people that I am primarily interested. The great 
corporations, like the Steel Corporation, the Cambria, the 
Pennsylvania, and the concerns of that class, can all protect 
themselves by the purchase of Cuban mines. Some of them 
have done so already, and I have no doubt that all are trying 
to do so, and that all will succeed. They will not be seriously 
hurt; but what of the little communities that have grown up 
about these mines? They are entitled to some consideration 
from the Republican Congress of the United States. [Ap- 
plause. | 

To them the subject of the tariff is a vital question. It has 
been urged by some, who have only a half knowledge of condi- 
tions, that our mines are of such character that we can defy 
competition from all parts of the world. This is a mistake. 
None of the mines of Michigan are steam-shovel propositions. 
They are all deep mines. In some of them it is necessary to go 
down from 700 to 1,000 feet before the ore is encountered at all. 
Some of them are more than 2,000 feet in depth. To support the 
walls and roof of these mines great forests of timber are 
necessary, and this entails a great expense. 

Mr. William G. Mather, who testified before the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and is a most competent and trustworthy, 
though interested, witness, fixes the— 


Per ton. 

Cost of mining in the entire Michigan district at $1. 3846 

HOTEN aT ES aS ere SE EE SETS Ot . 3309 

Transportation, rail and lake, to Lake Erie ports 1. 2344 
Administration, expenses, commissions, et. 1 

— se ...... oie RO ENN ee 3. 0595 


Making a total cost at Lake Erie ports of $3.0595 per ton. 

Judging from my own familiarity with this subject, I have no 
doubt as to the substantial correctness of these figures. 

Mr. Mather fixes the average freight rates from Lake Erie 
ports to the furnaces, where the ore is used, as follows: 


Mahoning and Shenango Valley points 
Pittsburg. and vicini eee 

Other western a points______ 
Points east of the egheny Mountains 


I think these figures are not far from correct, though they 
may be a trifle higher than those prevailing during the year 


Per ton. 
Mahoning and Shenango Valle i Rs EE a $3.71 
Pittsburg ee ee Ee 4.11 
Other western Pennsylvania points. 4. 31 
Points east of the 4,56 


egheny Mountains LS 
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Judge Gary, who testified before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, fixed the cost of the ore of the Steel Corporation which 
was mined from the ranges in Minnesota, as well as those in 
Michigan, at $2.88 at Lake Erie ports, or about 18 cents less 
than the Michigan ore cost. This is probably correct for his 
company, which has unusual facilities for cheap mining, but it 
must be remembered that the ore from the Minnesota ranges is 
a little lower in quality than the Michigan ore, and that the 
freight is greater from the Minnesota mines than from the 
Michigan mines, so that the Michigan ores compete on equal 
terms with the Minnesota ores at Lake Erie ports and at east- 
ern points. 

Of course ore can be delivered at Lake Michigan and Lake 
Erie ports at less money per ton than it can be delivered in 
Pittsburg. But the coke costs enough more at Chicago and Lake 
Erie ports than it does in Pittsburg to entirely make up for this 
difference, and perhaps a trifle more. 

And right here I wish to say a word about the item of “ de- 
preciation,” mentioned in the cost of iron ore in Judge Gary's 
statement. On the first day of this debate the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hosson] asked if depreciation was a legitimate 
item in the cost of iron ore in addition to the royalty paid. To 
this the gentleman from New York replied that he thought not. 
Both gentlemen, I think, misapprehended the facts, 

With a very few exceptions no developed iron-ore mine in the 
Lake Superior region has ever been leased. Nearly all of the 
leases are of explored but wild and undeveloped lands. Royalty 
is the price fixed between the parties, to be paid by the lessee 
to the lessor as the value of the ore in the bed in the unde- 
veloped land. The lessee assumes the burden of equipping the 
mine with machinery, houses for the employees, roads, and 
eyen railroads, and the development of the property. In this 
way large amounts of money, frequently running into millions, 
are expended. I haye in mind at this moment a property upon 
the Mesaba, at Coleraine, upon which the lessee has expended, 
if my recollection serves me right—and I think it does—over 
eight millions of dollars, and the property is not yet developed 
sufficiently to permit the shipping of ore in any quantity. This 
great expenditure of money makes the ore available and greatly 
increases its value in the bed. It would be manifestly bad book- 
keeping to charge up to the first year’s product the expense of 
all this development which frequently extends over a series of 
years. Just how much should be charged to each ton depends 
upon how much ore there is in the mine, and this can never be 
determined with absolute accuracy, but in such mines as those 
on the Mesaba it can be very closely approximated. 

It is the custom, therefore, of all mining companies in the 
Lake Superior district, with which I am familiar, to estimate 
as closely as they can the proportion of this expense which 
should be charged to each ton of ore mined, and this is generally 
charged together with some other items under the term de- 
preciation ” as a part of the cost of production. If the estimate 
is fairly made, it is just as legitimate a charge as any of the rest 
of the mining expenses, because whenever the mine plays out 
or proyes a failure, all of the money, practically, spent in equip- 
ment and development is gone. 

There is no subject upon which there is more misinformation 
than upon the character of the Mesaba mines in Minnesota. 
These are represented as being all steam-shovel mines, I have 
heard the cost of mining actually stated to be as low as 6 cents 
per ton. Such figures were never correct in any step of develop- 
ment of even the most favorably situated of those mines. The 
ore in what is known as the steam-shovel mines” is overlaid 
with a heavy burden of drift running from 3 to 4 to 100 feet 
in depth. The cost of the removal of this drift is very great. 
A large number of the Mesaba mines producing a great tonnage 
are not steam-shovel mines at all, but underground mines. 
However, the cost of mining in the Mesaba is much less than on 
the Vermilion or in Michigan. Judge Gary fixed it for the 
entire output of his company at exactly 73 cents per ton. This 
is the mining cost alone. This lower mining cost, however, is 
offset by a cheaper freight rate from Michigan mines and a 
higher average quality of ore. 

It is seriously urged, however, that the iron-ore industry 
needs no protection. Neither the Committee on Ways and 
Means nor myself have obtained absolutely accurate figures as 
to the cost of Cuban ore laid down at Atlantic ports or at the 
different furnaces and mills of this country. Mr. Schwab, 
who owns large iron-ore mines in Cuba, was before the com- 
mittee and testified at considerable length and apparently with 
great frankness, but the committee, through inadvertencé prob- 
ably, failed to question him on the subject of the exact cost 
of that ore, on which subject he could no doubt have given 
most satisfactory information. This is to be much regretted. 


Notwithstanding the lack of these figures, however, we are not 
at all at a loss for facts upon which to determine the need of 
protection for this great industry. Ever since the mines-on 
the south shore of Cuba near Santiago were opened, the ore 
there produced has been shipped into this country and sold as 
far west as Pittsburg in competition with Lake Superior ores, 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. SULZER. Is it not a fact that the iron ore from Cuba 
is of a higher quality or better quality than the iron ore from 
the Mesaba Range? 


Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. In some respects it is. The fact 
that Cuban ore can be sold at Pittsburg as cheap as Lake ores 
was brought very sharply to my attention by a personal experi- 
ence. Way back in the eighties, when the tariff on iron ore was 
75 cents a ton, with some other gentlemen, I was operating a 
small mine in the Marquette Range. It produced what was then 
regarded as a low-grade ore, running 56 per cent in metallic 
iron. It would now be regarded as a pretty high-grade mine. 
Our chief customer was the Carnegie Company, at Pittsburg; 
but they found that Cuban ore, which suited their purpose, 
could be obtained for less money than we could furnish it. Our 
ore was of a kind not needed at that time in the West; so we 
were compelled to throw up the property, and it remained idle 
for many years. 


From that day to this Cuban ore has been sold in this country 
as far west as Pittsburg in competition with domestic ore. But 
it may be asked, If this be true, why is it that competition has 
not been more injurious in the past? The question is most per- 
tinent, but the answer is easy. Cuba shipped to this country 
all the ore she could then produce, but that amounted to only 
500,000 or 600,000 tons per year. The greater part of this ore 
was absorbed by the furnaces east of the Alleghenies. 

The capacity of her mines was small, and, as you all know, 
governmental conditions in Cuba were not such at that time 
as to induce men to make new investments along speculative 
lines. But now the situation has entirely changed. Great 
discoveries of high-grade iron ore have been made on the 
northern coast of Cuba. These deposits are believed to be as 
large as those of the Mesaba Range. They are more cheaply 
mined and of greater value, ton for ton, than the Lake Superior 
ores, because of their high iron content and the small percentage 
of nickel they contain, which enhances the quality of the steel 
produced from them. 


Mr. Schwab, testifying before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, speaking of these deposits, said, and I wish to call your 
attention particularly to this testimony, for it is most valuable: 


There is a very large tonnage in sight. There is a peculiar condition 
that, to my mind, is going to make a radical chan in the iron-ore - 
situation. There has been discovered in Cuba within the last few 
years a very large deposit of ore. Indeed, some engineers estimate it 
quite as large as the Mesaba Range. It is of a different character, 
however, in that it is wet and needs drying before it can be transported. 


Then Mr. LonewortH asked: 


How would it compare with the ore in the Mesaba Range in quantity? 

Mr. Scuwas. I say some engineers I have had on the property esti- 
mate it to be about as large as the Mesaba Range. 

Mr. LongwortH. And in quality? 

Mr. SCHWAB. The quality is a totally different 


roposition; in some 
respects very much better, in that the ore conta 


s nickel; and steel 
made from that ore contains from 1 to 3 per cent nickel; and that, of 
course, adds much to its value for certain purposes. 

ane 1 At what figure can that ore be landed in Pittsburg 

Mr. SCHWAB. About the same as Lake ore. 

Mr. Schwab further testified that in his great plant at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., he had ceased to use domestic ores and was using 
nothing but Cuban ore. The statement made by Mr. Schwab 
that Cuban ores to-day, when they pay a duty of 32 cents a ton, 
can be laid down in Pittsburg as cheaply as Lake Superior ores 
ought to be trustworthy, because he is in the business of mining 
that ore himself and knows whereof he speaks. It ought to be 
peculiarly trustworthy, because it was a declaration against his 
own interest. He is a large owner of those ores, interested in 
introducing them into the United States without a duty. 

And it was to his interest to show that they could not com- 
pete with domestic ores, and yet his statement is that, paying 
the duty, they can compete with those ores as far west as 
Pittsburg. 

Now, Mr. Carnegie had something to say about this matter 
also. It was this: 

The Penn 
Cater ‘they ervect: and K holieve they a Ea AET acai 
steel so far superior to any made now, at a cost which ‘no ‘other can 
reach except that enterprising young man, Schwab, of the Bethlehem 


Company, for he also has a mine in Cuba. They are going to make a 
great fortune out of their ore. 
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I wish to call your attention to some other evidence as to 
the character of those deposits. I have here a letter written 
by William Kelly, one of the leading mining men of northern 
Michigan, who is well known to a number of gentlemen in this 
House. - He is a man of the highest character and one of the 
best mining experts in the country, Writing to me last Jan- 
uary, he said: 

I visited some of the mines in Cuba last year and saw one of the 
new deposits on the north shore. This is really an enormous ore body. 
The owners give out their estimate as 500,000, tons, but it is quite 
ee that the total amount may be nearly, if not quite, double that 

uantity. 
3 The ore is on the surface without cover, but supports a growth of 
pioa of sufficient value probably to pay for loading the ore on the cars. 

he haul to tidewater is only about 10 or 15 miles. There is no royalty 
to pay on this ore. It is of peculiar texture, being in the form of an 
iron clay, and it will have to go through a sintering process, but which 
is not very expensive. There are other deposits of the same character, 
one of which is being exploited and others, I understand, are not so 
well known. In any event, this ore is going to be used in the United 
States, but if the tariff is taken off it will displace a certain additional 
amount of Lake Superior ore, and so far as this goes it will reduce the 
work to be done and the money to be distributed in this district and 
the revenue of the Government to the advantage of the low-priced 
Spanish labor of Cuba and the profits of the owners of the Roe 

Our properties belong to Cambria Steel Company, and the ore from 
Vulcan is shipped to Johnstown, Pa., to be smelted. Without the tariff 
it is probable the Cuban ore will be cheaper at that point than ours. 

If a reduction in the tariff on iron ore would result in a reduction 
in the cost of steel to consumers something might be said in its favor, 
but this is not the result to be expected for the reason that the country 
must still depend largely on our own ores. The result, as I see it, is 
that it will tend only to replace a ter amount of our own ore. 

If this be true, the present ta on iron ore is simply a fair reyenue 
proposition. 

Now, I want to call your attention to a little more informa- 
tion about these deposits, and this is contained in a document 
issued by the Geological Survey, No. 340 E, in which, upon 
page 22, they go on to state that these ore bodies are operated 
under concessions from the Cuban Goyernment; that the price 
paid, not as a royalty, mind you, but for the land, is $2.86 per 
hectare, equivalent to 2.47 acres; that is, the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company and Mr. Schwab, who have obtained these large 
concessions there, paid just a trifle more than a dollar an acre 
for the land. Well might Mr. Carnegie say that they have a 
great fortune in their ore mines in Cuba. It is the best thing 


that we have.” 

Mr. SLEMP. 
annual taxes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Oh, there are no annual taxes upon 
these lands since 1901. They do not even tax them. They 
stopped taxing them in 1901. 

Now, I hold in my hand a statement made by the Director 
of the Geological Survey. In speaking of these ores he says 
they run from 35 to 65 per cent, and that those being mined 
run from 50 to 60 per cent, which is as high in ore as our Lake 
Superior ore; nearer to the water than our ore, with lower 
freight charges, 

A concern over here in Baltimore which is using these ores, 
states that the cost of transportation from Cuba to Baltimore 
is 85 cents a ton, and that the mining cost, when the mines are 
undeveloped, is about 75 cents, making $1.60, and, with the 
duty, $1.92 at Baltimore. 

Mr. Mather, in speaking about this matter, also expressed 
the opinion that Cuban ores could be laid down in Pittsburg as 
cheaply as the Lake Superior ores, Well, there is no question 
about that fact, gentlemen, for they are doing it now, and have 
been doing it for twenty years. The reason that this competi- 
tion has not been disastrous to our district is because in the 
past they were able to mine so small a quantity of ore. But, as 
Mr. Schwab well stated, we are now on the eve of a new era. 
The deposits on the northern shore of Cuba areas large as those 
in the Mesaba Range. In 1907 the Mesaba Range mined and 
sent to market 27,000,000 tons of iron ore. 

There is no reason why the mines of Cuba can not within a 
few years send as large a product to the United States. It is 
this situation which alarms not only the producers of domestic 
ores, but the people who are dependent upon that industry, 
directly or indirectly, and which calls loudly for protection. 
The manufacturer of iron and steel in this country has had only 
to compete with the labor of Germany and England, the highest 
paid labor in Europe; but the producer of ore pays his labor 
$2.47 a day, and has to compete with the labor of Cuba and 
Spain, the cheapest labor in the world outside the Orient. 

But it has been urged against the tariff on iron ore that the 
ore properties in this country are owned by large corporations; 
that many of them were obtained for a song, and by combina- 
tion the owners have forced the price of ore up so high that fee 
holders in recent yenrs have been enabled to obtain an unreason- 
able royalty for them, to maintain which unreasonable royalty 
they desire protection. 


I just want you to read a statement about the 


It has been freely asserted that the Mesaba ores are practi- 


cally all owned by the United States Steel Corporation. The 
fact is that that company controls less than one-half of such 
ores. It is also assumed by some that the lands leased from the 
Great Northern Railroad Company, known as the “ Hill lands,” 
and for which a royalty of 85 cents a ton is paid, constitute the 
greater part of their holdings. They constitute, relatively, a 
very small part of such holdings, probably not over one-fifth. 
ie? the great bulk of their holdings a much lower royalty is 
paid. 

Very few of the ores in the Michigan-Minnesota, Lake Su- 
perior district are owned by any large corporation, with the 
exception of those owned by the Great Northern Railroad or a 
subsidiary company thereof, which has leased them to the 
United States Steel Corporation. Nearly all of these ores are 
owned by private individuals and are leased to the great cor- 
porations under leases running for twenty or thirty years, oc- 
cusionally for a little longer period. All of these leases which I 
have ever seen, and I have seen very many of them during my 
practice as a lawyer in that region, contain a provision permit- 
ting the lessee on notice of thirty or sixty days to throw up the 
lease. In a period of depression, when the demand does not 
justify the working of all the mines, fee owners who desire their 
mines operated usually make concessions in the rate of royalty, 
and in many instances where they are unwilling to make such 
concessions as the lessees deem reasonable, the latter abandon 
the lease under the right reserved so to do. In practice, the 
loss occurring from ithe existence of business depression or 
changed conditions, such as would be brought about by an en- 
tire abolition of the tariff on iron ore, would be borne first by 
the laborer, second by the fee owner, and if all had not been ab- 
sorbed in this manner, then what is left by the lessee. Of course 
the latter would suffer severely in any event by any general de- 
pression of business, but it must not be thought for a moment 
that the mining corporation will bear the entire loss caused by a 
reduction of the tariff. It will be passed on to labor and the fee 
owner, 

If the manufacturer of iron and steel needs protection, the 
producer of iron ore needs it doubly. Do not be deceived, my 
Republican friends, by reasoning from past conditions. These 
have been entirely revolutionized. Cuba can compete with 
Lake Superior ores on more than even terms at Pittsburg. Re- 
move the duty and she will ship her ore into the Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys. 

As I said before, the great corporations can protect them- 
selves by the purchase of Cuban mines. But what of the 
little communities built up around the mines at the head of 
Lake Superior? 

It was stated by the gentleman from New York, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, in his opening 
speech upon the subject, that there had been a great advance in 
the rate of royalties paid during the last twelve years, and that 
much of the demand for protéction to iron ore came from the 
fee owners, who did not wish to see the extravagant royalties of 
to-day lessened. If he himself did not draw the inference, at 
least others drew it that this advance which was claimed to 
have taken place had been brought about by a combination 
among the great corporations. All this is entirely misleading. 
The gentleman from New York quoted Judge Gary as having 
stated that twelve years ago the royalties paid were but 10 
cents a ton. 

I was surprised at such a statement from Judge Gary. After 
the gentleman made his speech I read the testimony of Judge 
Gary as published by the Ways and Means Committee from end 
to end, and there is not a single word to that effect in it, nor 
did Judge Gary testify upon that subject at all. The gentle- 
man from New York was mistaken as to his source of informa- 
tion. He drew a conclusion from something that was said 
by Mr. Schwab. I wish to call your attention a little to his 
testimony. 

Some of you remember that on May 15, 1899, Mr. Schwab 
wrote a somewhat famous letter, in which he stated that the 
Carnegie Steel Company could make rails at Pittsburg at less 
than $12 a ton. Of course when he was before the Committee 
on Ways and Means, his attention was called to this letter. It 
was read to him, and he was questioned in regard to it, and 
this is one of the things he said: 


I want to explain the motive of that letter. The letter was written 
at Mr. Frick’s solicitation. It was at a time when he was anxious to 
dispose of the Carnegie Company, and it was also written in an opti- 
mistic veln for the same reason. If you will bear that in mind in read- 
ing the letter, you will perhaps understand it better. 


It was, therefore, simply the seller of property “ puffing” that 
which he had to sell. Mr. Schwab testified that the Carnegie 
Company could not at that time manufacture steel rails at $12, 
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that the $12 only included the mill cost; but he said that as 
to mill cost, excluding all other costs, it was correct. By that 
statement he set himself the task of bringing the mill cost of 
steel rails within the $12; and in testifying on that subject he 
said: 

We were leasing our ores at that time in the Northwest. We started 


out to buy them, but we were purchasing and leasing ores, as ple 
familiar with the trade will recollect, at 10 and 15 cents. = 


Now, commenting on this testimony, the following colloquy 
occurred between the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] 
and Mr. Carnegie: 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Schwab started with fron ore, and said that at that 
time, when he made t figures, you were paying a royalty of 10 
to 15 cents a ton, and that now the ore costs $1. 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Excuse me, Mr. Hill. Mr. Carnegie told the committee 
the cost of iron ore to a private miner of ore in Pittsburg. The roy- 
alties on the steel ore we have sold, and there were hundreds of millions 
-of tons, and it was 20 cents a ton, and that is the cost to-day to the 
United States Steel Company on that ore, and it is In perpetuity. 


Again, referring to the same subject, he said that Mr. Schwab 
told him [Carnegie] that when he testified before the committee 
he was not speaking for any steel mill, but that he got this 
information as to the 10 or 15 cents from a private producer 
of ore in Pittsburg. And Mr. Carnegie then continued, as 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman, upon the ore the United States Steel Company is 
smelting to-day to make a ton of rails in Pittsburg they pay royalties 
in perpetuity of 20 cents a ton. 0 


But there was something as to the cost of that ore that Mr. 
Carnegie forgot to state. He did not tell the committee the ren! 
fact, that the Steel Corporation, in addition to that 20 cents a 
ton, paid large bonuses for every lease they obtained, and paid 
to the Carnegie Company sums running into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars for that very ore. 

So you will see that the real cost of this ore was very much 
greater than 20 cents per ton. The simple truth about this 
whole matter of an advance in the cost of ore and royalties is 
that in boom years royalties have always been high, while in 
years of depression they have always been low. As long ago 
as the early eighties 75 cents was not infrequently paid as a 
royalty on fron ore, and this price, and even $1, was paid 
for ore on the Mesaba before the advent of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

A fair way to get at this question would be to look at the 
prices of iron ore. I hold in my hand a statement made from 
the figures obtained from the records of a large mining com- 
pany at Cleveland, going back to 1857, and giving the average 
price each year, up to 1908. I will not delay the committee 
to read all these figures, but call attention to a few, which show 
that the tendency in the price of ore during long periods of time 
has been steadily downward, instead of there having been 
any great advance made. because of any combination, or 
otherwise. 

In 1857 ore sold at Cleveland for $8; in 1866 it had risen to 
$10.50; in 1873 to $12.17. From then it ran down to 1878, when 
it reached $5.87, rose in 1880 to $9.24, and then ran steadily 
downward until in the year 1898, the year upon which Mr. 


Schwab based his figures of a $12 steel rail, it reached the 1875 


abnormally low price of $1.75, and then rose two years later 
to $4, and last year sold at $3.69. It will thus be seen that, 
taking long periods of time, the tendency of the price of ore has 
been steadily downward. It is true that from the low point in 
1898 the price of royalties and ore has risen, and God be thanked 
that it is true. 

I listened to that part of the testimony of Mr. Carnegie be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means, where he said that it 
had been his custom whenever the demand fell off to lower the 
price and meet the situation in that way, with a great deal of 
interest. During the nineties he did sell steel rails in Pitts- 
burg at $17.92 a ton. I listened with great interest to that 
statement, because I remember too well at what price in poverty 
and suffering in the Lake Superior region that result was ob- 
tained. To use his own phrase, that “pawky chiel,” the laird 
of Skibo did not pay that price himself. There were many 
small mining companies in the Lake Superior region at that 
time, some not too strong financially, and by playing one against 
the other he forced down the price of ore, cent by cent, to the 
lowest point in its history. 

The mining companies, so far as they could, recouped them- 
selves, as they always will, by forcing down the price of labor 
until able-bodied, skillful miners were working in the Lake 
Superior mines at $1 a day. Even that did not meet the 
situation. In the paralysis of business at that time, even at 
the lowest wages, thousands of men in my district, honest, in- 


dustrious, skillful men, who only asked the privilege of 

working, were denied it, and it became necessary for chari- 

table people in other sections to send in provisions and 

clothing by the carload to prevent suffering and starvation. 

or was the price our Lake Superior region paid for $18 steel 
s. 

God grant that through a well-meaning error of judgment of 
this House, or the other, in dealing with the tariff on iron ore, 
we may never be again called upon to pay that price in the 
degradation of our labor and the suffering of our people. 
[Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

I append the following papers and tables referred to: 


Srarn oF MICHIGAN, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, 
Lansing, March 26, 1909. 
Hon. H. O. Youne, 
Member Congress, Washington, D. C. 


the senate to transmit to you the in- 
senate on Wednesday, March 24. 


E. V. CHILSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Senate resolution 78. 
Whereas there is at present, and has been since November, 1907, a 


great depression in the iron-ore market, which has resulted in prac- 
tically closing the iron mines of Michigan; and 
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are at present em- 
es may be 
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a copy of these resolutions. 
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Statement showing shipments of Lake Superior iron ores by ranges from date of first shipment, 1855 to 1908, inclusive. 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration is 
entitled “A bill to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age industries of the United States, and for other purposes.” 

The title of the bill should, properly speaking, state its pur- 
pose. 

The condition that confronts the country to-day is that the 
Dingley tariff law, passed in 1897, does not raise sufficient revy- 
enue to meet the expenses of the Government. The appropria- 
tions made at the last session of Congress aggregate the enor- 
mous total of $1,044,014,298.23. The total estimated revenue 
for the next fiscal year, as stated by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in his speech delivered in the House 
March 4, 1909, is $825,340,712. This estimate is somewhat larger 
than the receipts amounted to in the past fiscal year. The re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury gives the receipts for the 
year ended June 30, 1908, as follows: 


$286, 113, 130. 29 
251, 711, 126. 70 
9, 731, 560. 23 
53, 510, 301. 31 


SS A „ 601, 126, 118. 53 
. FS —— 191, 478, 663. 41 
Total revenue receipts, including postal, for the 

past fecal year e 


Prom seies of. puvlieised xxx ———— 
From miscellaneous „„ 


Total 


792, 604, 781. 94 


So that there is a difference in the receipts for the past fiscal 
year and the estimated receipts for the present fiscal year, 
From the amount appropriated certain deductions are to be 
made. It is evident, however, that by the end of the present 
year there will be a deficiency of between one hundred and fifty 
and one hundred and sixty millions of dollars, so that the bill 
under consideration should properly be one to provide revenue. 
Revenue is necessary to the proper conduct of any govern- 
ment. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to remark that 
government by the Republican party in this country is the most 
extravagant proposition ever confronting any people. For the 
benefit of those who may be disposed to doubt this statement, I 
give the following table, taken from the remarks of the Hon. 
LEONIDAS F. Livinaston, made in the House of Representatives 
March 4, 1909. 


Miseella- 
neous (in | Gogebic | Marquette Menominee] Vermillion| Mesaba | Total all 
Wiscon- range. 5 À è ranges. 
sin). 
Tons. 
2,980,271 
830,940 
779,607 
900,901 
1,162,458 
919,557 
891,257 
992,764 
1, 4,593 1,015,087 
1,033,072 78,028 1,111,100 
1,130,019 245,672 1,375,691 
1,384,010 524,735 1,908,745 
1,579,834 727,171 2,307,005 
1,829,394 | 1,136,018 2,965,412 
1,305,425 | 1,017,415 2,352, 840 
1,022 | 1,558,064 895,634 62,124 1,518,693 
119,860 | 1,430,422 690,435 225,484 2,466,642 
753,362 | 1,627,380 880,006 304,396 3,565,144 
1,322,878 | 1,851,684 | 1,193,343 394,252 4,762,107 
1,437,096 | 1,923,727 | 1,191,101 511,963 5,063,877 
2,008,894 | 2,642,813 | 1,796,754 844,682 7,292,643 
2,847,810 | 2,993,664 | 2,282,237 880,014 9,008,725 
1,839,574 | 2,512,242 | 1,824,619 894,618 7,071,053 
2,971,991 2,666,856 | 2,261,499 1, 167.650 4,245 9,072,241 
1,829,385 | 1,835,893 | 1,466,197 820,621 613,620 6,065,716 
1,809,468 | 2,059,468 | 1,137,949 918,513 | 1,798,052 7,748,223 
2,547,976 | 2,007,888 | 1,923,798 | 1,077,828 | 2,781,587 | 10,429,037 
1,799,971 | 2,604,221 | 1,560,467 | 1,088,090 | 2,882,079 9,934,828 
2,258,236 | 2,715,085 | 1,987,013 | 1,278,491 | 4,275,809 | 12,464,574 
2,498,461 | 3,125,089 | 2,522,265 | 1,265,142 | 4,613,766 | 14,024,673 
2,795,856 | 3,757,010 | 3,301,052 | 1,771,502 | 6,626,384 | 18,251,804 
2,875,295 | 3,457,522 | 3,261,221! 1,655,820! 7,809,535 | 19,050,393 
2,938,155 | 3,245,346 | 3,619,058 | 1,786,068 | 9,004,890 | 20,593,507 
3,654,929 | 3,568,025 | 4,612,509 | 2,084,263 | 13,342,840 | 27,562,566 
2,912,708 | 3,040,245 | 3,749,567 | 1,676,699 | 12,892,542 | 24,289,674 
2,398,287 | 2,843,703 | 3,074,818 | 1,282,513 | 12,156,008 | 21,822,839 
3,706,736 | 4,210,522 | 4,495,451 | 1,677,186 | 20,153,699 | 34,354,985 
3,641,985 | 4,057,187 | 5,109,088 | 1,792,355 | 23,792,553 | 38,522,239 
3,637,907 | 4,388,073 | 4,964,723 | 1,685,267 | 27,492,949 | 42,245,070 
2,699,856 | 2,414,632 | 2,679,156 841,544 | 17,257,350 | 26,014,987 
87,656,306 | 66,195,622 492,908 | 406,693,535 


Comparative statement of the aggregate amount of each appropriation 
act for the second Cleveland 3 — parE ona the, second 
Roosevelt administration, 1907—1910. 


Fiseal years Fiscal years 
1894-1897. 1907-1910 
Aren 22 813, 108, 405.00 $44,044, 872.00 
2 Re ee 94,349, 535.28 347,081, 465.78 
Diplomatic J 6, 338,381.28 13,339,744.49 
District of Col 22,604, 665.21 41,280, 305.13 
13,919, 504. 50 29, 488, 880.00 
34,607, 053.57 29, 278, 002. 00 
80.582, 428.89 126,619, 650. 00 
1.752, 878. 47 6,971,567. 29 
107, 410,004. 36 460, 649, 262. 29 
614,972, 704.85 010,849, 500. 00 
253,358, 475.85 851,720, 453.75 
61,915,595. 00 46,543, 83.00 
118,322,002. 20 458,875,976. 78 
44, 805, 651. 46 128, 508, 173.11 
ce ee rts BAN ee ee T ae 1,574,105, 556.07 | 3,214,993,198.97 


This table shows the cost of government for the years 1894, 
1895, 1896, and 1897, under the last Democratic administration, 
to be $1,574,105,556.07, and for the fiscal years 1907, 1908, 1909, 
and appropriated for 1910, under a Republican administration, 
to be $3,214,993,198.98. This table shows a balance of $1,640,- 
887,642.90 in favor of the last Democratic administration on 
the score of economy. It is true that the country is twelve 
years older, but on the score of economy and expenditure, not 
this much older. If this increased expenditure continues in 
the future as it has during the period mentioned, the time is 
short when the people cf the United States will be unable to 
bear the burden. Government in this coun y the Repub- 
lican party costs too much—more, in fact, than it is worth. 

A pertinent question at the outset in the discussion of the 
Payne bill is the question, Will the bill provide sufficient revenue 
to meet the expenses of the Government? To answer this ques- 
tion clearly it is necessary to consider the bill strictly from a 
revenue standpoint. The Dingley law at the time of its enact- 
ment was the extreme limit to which protectionists in this 
country up to that time had gone in levying a tax on goods 
imported into this country. 
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The Dingiey law was primarily intended for the benefit of the 
manufacturers. Little or no consideration was given to the 


consumers in framing the bill. It is stated on good authority 
that many of the schedules in the Dingley law were intentionally 
placed too high for the purpose of furnishing a basis on which 
future reciprocity treaties with other countries might be framed. 
However this may be, it is true that in many of the schedules 
this law has been found too high, and in many other schedules 
it has been found prohibitive. This is particularly true of the 
steel schedule. Carrying this line of thought one step further, 
it may be said that the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee in all the years that have followed since 
the passage of the Dingley law in 1897 has stood as a bulwark 
against reciprocity treaties with other countries and all the 
efforts to lower the duties imposed by the Dingley law. Many 
efforts were made by the late President McKinley to make reci- 
procity treaties with other countries, and to this end a number 
of such treaties were negotiated, as I recollect, by the commis- 
sioner, Mr. Kasson, appointed by him. On one occasion in the 
House I remember asking the present chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee some questions in reference to these 
treaties, why none of the treaties found favor with him. 

He stated, in answer to my questions, that these treaties 
were “jug handled.” No doubt he understands what this term 
implies. His position has been one of opposition to any re- 
duction in the schedules of the Dingley law. Able and honest, 
as I cheerfully concede him to be, I may state that his action 
during the past twelve years on this question has been in ac- 
cord with that of his party. The chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, in his report on the pending bill, states that 
during the time the Dingley law has been in existence it 
has produced a surplus of $25,411,929. In order to arrive at 
this remarkable conclusion, he deducts the sum of $99,143,- 
479, the amount of the postal deficit during this period; that is, 
during this period the postal service has cost this amount more 
than the postal revenues amounted to. He also deducts $50,- 
000,000 paid on the Panama Canal out of the Treasury of the 
United States. The two items together amount to a total de- 
duction of $150,000,000. 

I would like to inquire, Since when has the postal service of 
the United States not been a necessary and legitimate depart- 
ment of the Government, to be considered in calculating the 
revenues and expenditures of the Government for all practical 
purposes? Long ago there was an antiquated idea that the 
postal service should be self-supporting. This theory was 
founded in primeval ignorance, and never on any logical basis. 
If it had any foundation originally, it was in the minds of those 
who were entirely uninformed as to the necessity and purposes 
of a postal service and the benefits derived therefrom by the 
whole people. 

It would be as legitimate to take the expenditures for the 
support of the War and Navy departments during the past 
twelve years and to deduct this amount from the total expendi- 
tures in order to strike a balance in favor of the Dingley law 
as it is to do what has been done in the majority report on the 
pending bill. 

In this connection I wish to say that every dollar expended 
by the Government in extending and promoting the efficiency 
of the postal service and in paying the postal employees proper 
compensation yields a larger dividend to the Government, direct 
and indirect, than a dollar spent in any other way. 

The one hindrance in developing the oldest, and in point of 
natural resources the greatest, country in the world—China— 
is a lack of postal facilities and communication with the outside 
world. A country with a larger area of tillable land than any 
in the world, with a larger number of great rivers, with as 
much or more water power, with probably more deposits of coal 
and iron than any country in the world, and with a supply of 
labor in numbers, practically speaking, equal to that of the 
balance of the world together, lags behind in the race of 

progress, mental, moral, and industrial, largely for the want 
of suitable postal facilities. When the development of China 
is complete, a New Zealander may possibly view the ruins of 
London Bridge. 

In the struggle for supremacy amongst nations this country 
has nothing to fear from Japan, but to my mind the final con- 
test for industrial supremacy amongst the nations of the world 
will be fought out between the captains of industry in the 
United States and those in China. This, however, is a digres- 
sion, and I appreciate the patience of the committee. 

The time has come when the Republican party, in control of 
the Government, as it has been since March 4, 1897, is met face 
to face with a deficiency, one so large that it can not be 
laughed down, and so serious that under existing conditions 


and a continuation of the Dingley law it must be considered 
permanent, 

This year the expenses of the Government will exceed the 
revenues by more than $150,000,000, so that the Republican 
party must of necessity make an effort to do something to in- 
erease the revenue. They have a solemn declaration in the 
platform of the party in favor of tariff revision. Tariff re- 
vision, as properly understood, means a revision downward, but 
to the mind of one of the old guard, a veteran and stand-pat 
Republican, it means generally a revision upward. Will the 
bill under consideration raise the additional and needed reve- 
nue? Candidly speaking, I do not think so, for the reason that 
the Dingley law, framed as it was on a high protective basis 
and to a large extent on a prohibitive basis, has failed to do so. 

The present bill, as I understand it, imposes a tax on con- 
sumers of something like 14 per cent more than the Dingley law. 
If this be true, and no one has convincingly disputed the propo- 
sition, the Payne bill will result in a larger deficit than has the 
Dingley law. 

The title of the bill further states the purpose to be “to 
equalize duties and encourage industries of the United States.” 
This phrase sounds well, and, taken in connection with what 
precedes in the title, is calculated to strike one favorably. Does 
the pending bill equalize duties? If it does not there is no 
necessity to consider whether or not the bill will encourage the 
industries of the United States. 

The trouble with the Republican party in framing tariff bills 
is that they have never counted the farmer and consumers in 
this country among those engaged in and interested in the in- 
dustries of the United States. The truth of the matter is, if the 
American farmer had not proven himself to be the most indus- 
rious of all the classes engaged in industry he would have gone 
to the wall long ago. He has managed to live in spite of the 
Dingley law, notwithstanding the fact that he sells his products 
in an open market and buys in a highly protected one. There 
is little or no tariff on anything the farmer of the United States 
has to sell. On all that he buys he is compelled to pay on an 
average something like 45 per cent. 2 

Many years ago a Republican beneficiary of Republican tariff 
laws made the statement that “the tariff is the mother of 
trusts.” Great merriment was made of this statement at the 
time. Results have shown, however, that the statement is true. 
The Dingley law enables its beneficiaries to unjustly extort from 
the consumer more than a billion dollars annually. The exact 
amount can not be ascertained. The total production of this 
country is supposed to be twelve to fourteen billion dollars an- 
nually. Producers and consumers in this country are inter- 
ested in taxation. Included in this class are the farmers, labor- 
ers, mechanics, and manufacturers. After the home market is 
supplied they must sell their surplus in a foreign market, reduce 
their production, or go out of business. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture estimates the value of all products of 1908 at $7,778,- 
000,000. Value of corn crop, $1,615,000,000; hay, $621,000,000; 
wheat, $620,000,000; barley, $86,000,000; rye, $22,000,000; nos 
$18,000,000; potatoes, $190,000,000; sugar beets, $21,500,000; 
sugar-cane molasses and sirup, $34,000,000; tobacco, $70,000,000; 
value of cotton crop, 1907, $709,956,011. 

It is an interesting fact that the total value of the cotton crop 
and cotton seed in South Carolina in 1907 equals the value of 
the tobacco crop in the United States. 


Total value of 5 exports, — $1, 017, 000, 000 


Cotton exported in 438, 000, 000 
Value of grain products 214, 00, 000 
Packing-house products... 196, 000, 000 


England to a large extent controls the E E of cotton 
for the reason that she places her manufacturers in position 
to compete in the cotton-goods trade of the world. In England 
a cotton mill may be built at a cost of from $13 to $15 per 
spindle. In the United States the same mill will cost, approxi- 
mately, $20 per spindle. The Dingley law and the Payne bill 
have the same provision, imposing a tariff of 30 per cent on 
cotton-mill machinery, and it costs, approximately speaking, 
80 per cent more to build a cotton mill in the United States 
than it does to build a mill in England. With this increase of 
cost of plant, the American manufacturer must make a greater 
profit on each pound of cotton manufactured than the English 
manufacturers make in order to compete. This effectually 
handicaps the American manufacturer in competition for the 
cotton-goods trade of the world. 

The manufacturer, and this includes the laborer, like the 
farmer, must sell his surplus in foreign markets. The rates 
of the Dingley tariff law are so high—and the Payne tariff bill 
is framed even higher—that other nations can not trade with 
us on any reasonable basis. Not being able to sell their prod- 
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ucts to us, they can not and will not purchase from us to any 
large extent except in the matter of raw material, like grain, 
cotton, and so forth. At this time less than 4 per cent of manu- 
factured articles consumed in this country are imported. 

A reasonable tariff Jaw would greatly increase the sale of 
American products. The manufacturers of cotton suffer more 
on this account than any other class, in my judgment. There 
is no reason why the cotton-goods trade of the world should not 
be monopolized by the United States, except that the Dingley 
law makes it impossible for us to do so. In the history of the 
Republic the tariff question has always been a most important 
one. Some people may have forgotten that at one time Calhoun 
was a protectionist and Webster a free trader. Clay was always 
a protectionist. 

The time came when Calhoun and Webster changed positions. 
The proper settlement of this question should be from a na- 
tional standpoint. General Hancock was defeated for the Presi- 
dency largely for the reason that he stated that the tariff ques- 
tion was a local issue. The contention of local interests in the 
consideration of this bill for recognition and consideration to 
some extent proves Hancock's statement to be true. The proper 
basis for a tariff law is one for revenue. If there be an indus- 
try in this country capable of supplying 50 per cent of the 
demand for that particular article, if a tariff of 100 per cent be 
placed on that article, then it must be that the consumer of this 
article pays approximately $2 for what he paid $1 before the 
tax was levied. At page 5290 of hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. Theodore Justice, a man evidently 
handicapped by profound ignorance and a disregard of the facts, 
announces the policy of the Democratic party, dominated and 
controlled by Southern representatives, to be one in favor of 
free raw material for the manufacturer. I denounce this state- 
ment as false. The Democratic party has never stood for this 
proposition. Individuals in the party may have taken this posi- 
tion. The truth is that the doctrine of free raw material for the 
manufacturer is the preachment of the New England protec- 
tionist. He wants free hides, protection for his shoes; free 
coal and iron ore, with protection for iron and steel; free lum- 
ber, and high protection on the manufactures of lumber. He 
wants free Jabor and high protection on the products of labor, 
without dividing the benefits of protection with labor, and, gen- 
erally, free raw material and a protective tariff for everything 
that he does manufacture. 

Under the policy that has been pursued by the National Gov- 
ernment in raising revenue for more than a hundred years, by 
Democrats and Republicans, free trade and the discontinuance 
of custom-houses is an impossibility. In England, Germany, 
France, and other countries of Europe, much older than ours 
in point of development, a large part of the national revenue 
is raised from property and incomes. Great Britain raises 
annually $162,000,000 by an income tax. About one-fourth of 
this is derived from real-estate incomes, the other three- 
fourths from other sources. The British law reaches all in- 
comes from $600 a year and upward, and is a straight 5 per 
cent rate. The German law is a graduated tax, ranging from 
1 to 4 per cent, as I understand. There should be a graduated 
income tax in this country. But the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee says that the Supreme Court has de- 
clared the income-tax provision of the Wilson bill unconstitu- 
tional. To a certain extent this is a fact. But it is true, as 
believed by many lawyers in this country, that a proper income 
tax, one that will stand the test, can be framed. Whether this 
be true or not, the personnel of the court has been changed to 
some extent since the income-tax decision was rendered; and, 
even if that were not true, the court has been known to reverse 
itself on proper occasion. Notably was this done in the 
legal-tender decisions. Sections 34 to 38 in the bill under con- 
sideration provide for an inheritance tax. It is expected that 
this will yield $20,000,000. ‘These sections of the bill are pat- 
terned after the inheritance-tax law of New York State. 

I apprehend that this law will give great dissatisfaction. 
The majority of the States have such laws already. An in- 
heritance tax more properly belongs to a State than it does to 
the National Government. Estates of deceased persons are ad- 
ministered in the courts of the States. An income tax by the 
National Government is preferable to an inheritance tax, and 
properly framed will raise a great deal more revenue. I sup- 
pose the reason the Republican party is in favor of an inher- 
itance tax is that dead men can not vote, and they are afraid 
of an income tax, because of the votes and infiuence of those 
who would be called upon to pay the tax. The position of the 
Democratic party is that the tariff should be for revenue, and 
that in framing a tariff bill an effort should be made to equalize 
and distribute the benefits and burdens of the tax. The bene- 
fits range anywhere from free trade on a given article to a 


rate of tax so high as to yield the largest amount of revenue. 
If Congress may in its discretion levy a tax for revenue rang- 
ing as high as 50 per cent on a giyen article, then it is a ques- 
tion as to what rate within the limitations will produce the 
most revenue and at the same time equalize and distribute the 
benefits and burdens of the tax. As I have stated, the greater 
the amount of duty on an article produced in this country the 
greater will be the amount of benefit to the producer. If a 
tariff above 10 per cent on a giyen article amounts to prohibi- 
tion on the importation of that article, then the tariff on that 
article is no longer on a revenue basis. To illustrate: If a 5 
per cent duty on a given article will raise $1,000,000, a 10 per 
cent tax is prohibitive and will raise no revenue; then from a 
Democratic standpoint 10 per cent should not be levied. It is 
not to be conceded that in every instance Congress should levy 
the rate that will produce the greatest amount of revenue. 

In framing a tariff bill Congress should bear in mind the 
amount of revenue to be raised, the ability of the various lines 
of industry to bear the burden, and also take into consideration 
the revenue necessary to give an efficient and economical ad- 
ministration of the Government. So that in all cases the high- 
est producing rate should not necessarily be applied, and of 
course it is true that different rates should be applied to dif- 
ferent articles. Some schedules should bear a higher rate than 
others. Where an article is one of the prime necessities of life, 
entering into general consumption, the rate should not be as 
high as where the article is a luxury. Congress should take 
into consideration the ability of the consumer to pay the tax, 
and in this connection I state frankly my belief that there 
should be a free list. In a case where a small revenue tax may 
be levied on two articles, one a necessity and the other a lux- 
ury, in most cases the former should be placed on the free list 
and the latter should be taxed. To illustrate: Coffee should be 
on the free list, and silks, and so forth, should be taxed. The 
time has come when the Republican party in carrying out its 
pledges and devotion to the trusts and trusts’ interests in this 
country proposes to tax the breakfast table. Paragraph 553 of 
the pending bill provides that if any country, dependency, or 
colony shall impose an export tax or charge of any kind what- 
soever, directly or indirectly, upon coffee exported to the United 
States, a duty equal to such export duty, tax, or charge shall be 
levied and collected and paid thereon. ‘This will amount to im- 
posing a tax ranging anywhere from four-tenths of a cent to 4 
cents per pound on coffee. I will insert in my remarks the fol- 
lowing article, taken from the Philadelphia Record, in its issue 
of the 23d instant, relative to the proposed tax on coffee: 

TAX ON NEARLY ALL COFFEE—LITTLE cone ESCAPE If TARIFF BILL Is NOT 
CHAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22, 1909. 

Owing to the large amount of coffee being held in this coun at 
code mages much interest is being taken in the disposition that will be 
made of the countervailing duty clause on coffee in the Payne tariff bill. 

The clause provides that a duty equal to the export tax of any coun- 
try from which coffee is imported shall be im on that tariff. 

The Bureau of Manufactures states that many countries besides 
Brazil impose an export tax on coffee. From the State of São Paulo, 
in Brazil, there is a duty of 5 cents per 100 pounds, and in addition 
to this tax a duty of 73 cents pe 100 pounds is levied. 

According to the decree of September 12, 1908, an additional tax of 
20 per cent ad valorem is to be levied on all coffee exported from the 
State of São Paulo in excess of 9,000,000 bags during the crop year of 
1908 ; in excess of 9,500,000 during the crop year beginning July 1, 
1909 ; and in excess of 10,000 bags during succeeding crop years. 

From the States of Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes, Brazil, impost 
duties of 41 cents per 100 pounds and 83 per cent ad valorem are col- 
lected, tively. Coffee from both these States is also subject to a 
duty of 73 cents per 100 pounds. 

Other countries imposing an export tax are Ceylon, the duty bein 
2.9 cents per 100 pounds; Nicaragua and Salvador, 40 cents per 1 
pounds; and numerous others. 

Think of the iniquity of this proposition. Coffee may come 
in free, but if any coffee-producing country Jays a tax on the 
coffee shipped out of the country, then the consumers of coffee 
in this country are to pay the penalty by paying an additional 
tax equal to the amount of the tax levied in the country pro- 
ducing the coffee. The proposition is monstrous. The bulk 
of coffee imported into the United States comes from Brazil, 
The coffee-producing countries that do not impose an export 
duty ship very little coffee. 

The Republican party, rather than frame a bill on a reyenue 
basis, and by this means raise money enough to defray the 
expenses of the Government, propose to tax coffee and tea. 
The tax on tea is fixed at 8 cents per pound. Whenever an 
article is taxed, the consumer pays the tax, it does not matter 
what the rate of taxation may be. If a reasonable tax for 
revenue, the money goes into the Treasury of the United States. 
If an unreasonable or prohibitive tax is levied and yields no 
revenue, the burden falls on the consumer and a special benefit 
is conferred on the beneficiary of the tax. Government is a 
restriction on the actions of the individual, and taxation is a 
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burden to a greater or less extent as the same may be levied 
wisely or unwisely. The interests of all the people in this 
country in the aggregate should be considered in framing a 


tariff law. It seems that the Republican party will never 
understand this proposition. 

The Government has no right to tax any section of the country 
or class of citizens for the benefit of another section or class. 
If there is any class of citizens entitled to the highest con- 
sideration in framing a tariff law, it is those engaged in agri- 
culture. I have not time to discuss this proposition fully, but 
it is true that every great country has had its rise to power 
marked by the advance of those engaged in agriculture, and in 
every country where agriculture has declined the prowess of 
that country has declined accordingly. But it may be argued 
that England is an exception to this rule. I answer, “No;” 
that the progress of agriculture, not only in England but 
throughout her possessions, is to be taken into account. When 
this is done my statement holds good. So that any tariff law 
that does not take into consideration the farmers of this country 
and the consumers generally is wrong in principle. 

The present industrial depression is caused by the Dingley 
law. This law has failed to furnish the needed reyenue for the 
Government, and under its operations the consumer has been 
robbed to the extent of billions of dollars. This money has gone 
into the coffers of trusts and combinations and has rendered 
them so powerful that to-day the business of the country is, 
practically speaking, in the hands of those who are the chief 
beneficiaries of the protective system. The condition that con- 
fronts us now is, Shall we reform the Dingley law to a revenue 
basis or issue bonds to make up the deficiency? 

The pending bill contemplates a deficiency. Provision is 
made in section 40 for the issue of $250,000,000 of short-term 
bonds or certificates of indebtedness. Under the operations of 
the Dingley law thousands of manufacturing plants within the 
past two years have been closed down. Iron and coal mines by 
the hundred are no longer operated. More than three millions 
of workmen have been deprived of work. Consumption has been 
curtailed to the extent of billions of dollars. This business de- 
pression is chargeable solely to the Republican party, and the 
argument that the bill under consideration will better condi- 
tions and relieve the depression is, in my opinion, nonsense. 
There can be no doubt that the trouble with the law is that the 
duties are too high. Now, when the pending bill proposes to 
make the duties even higher, how can relief be expected? The 
only people who should be satisfied are the stand-pat Repub- 
licans. This bill satisfies them, because it is a revision up- 
ward. It is claimed by the advocates of the bill, “ Oh, we have 
reduced schedules on steel and iron by 50 per cent.” ‘This 
schedule is a fraud. The iron ore, iron, steel, woolen, and sugar 
schedules in the Payne bill illustrate what is intended by the 
phrase “and for other purposes” in the title of the bill. Iron 
ore under the Dingley law is taxed 40 cents per ton. In para- 
graph 592 of the pending bill it is placed on the free list. There 
must be a reason for this. During the year 1907 we imported 
1,096,717 tons of iron ore, valued at $3,360,449. 

The revenue paid the Government amounted to $392,488.72. 
Of the total ore shipped into this country, Cuba furnished 
584,670 tons. There is a belief in some quarters that the steel 
trust controls largely the iron-ore deposits in Cuba. Take this 
proposition in connection with the iron and steel schedules in 
the pending bill, and the conclusion is easy that the steel trust 
will be the beneficiary to the extent of 40 cents per ton on all 
iron ores imported by it into this country. The question may 
be asked, How is it possible to ship iron ore from Cuba, Russia, 
and elsewhere at prices mentioned? As I understand it, to a 
large extent the ore comes as ballast and costs very little for 
shipping charges. Under the Dingley law pig iron is taxed $4 
per ton; under the Payne bill, $2.50 per ton. Steel rails under 
the Dingley law are taxed $7.84 per ton; under the pending bill, 
$3.92 per ton. These two items, comparatively speaking, repre- 
sent the cut in steel and iron. Both schedules are practically 
prohibitive. Why pig iron and steel rails should be taxed and 
iron ore placed on the free list is more than I can understand. 
There is no necessity, from an industrial standpoint, for a tax 
on either. In 1907 we exported steel rails to the value of 
$8,384,241. In this connection, I think it shameful that the 
American Economist, the organ of the protectionists, reproduces 
with its approval an article from the Philadelphia Inquirer at- 
tacking Andrew Carnegie in its issue of March 19. 


The article is headed “ Mr. Carnegie as a nuisance.” Accord- 


ing to this organ, Mr. Carnegie is now a free trader. If there is 
any one man in the world who should know all about the steel 
and iron industry it is Andrew Carnegie. Starting in life a poor 
boy, he achieved the greatest prominence in the steel and iron 
industry not only in this country, but in the world. He accumu- 


lated more than $200,000,000 in this business. He has been the 
largest individual beneficiary of a tariff on steel and iron. Now, 
because his intelligence and honesty prompts him to tell the 
truth by stating, as he has stated in the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee, that the steel industry in this 
country does not need a protective tariff, he is denounced by the 
organ of the protectionists. It has come to pass that if a man 
is honest and tells the truth, in the eyes of the stand-pat Repub- 
licans he should be indicted and convicted on the charge of 
being “a national nuisance.” 

About 3,000,000 tons of sugar are annually consumed in the 
United States. The total amount produced in the United States 
is considerably less than one-half of this amount. In 1907 the 
total importation, including sugar, molasses, and sirup refined, 
were valued at $92,681,977.21; the duty collected, $60,284,059.14. 
It is claimed that sugar paid in one year $52,232,041. Market 
prices of sugar wholesale in 1908 were in London $2.70 per 100 
pounds, and in New York $4.96 per 100 pounds. The tariff rep- 
resents the difference in prices between the two markets. The 
American sugar trust controls the price of sugar in the United 
States, and the tariff enables them to do this. The profits of 
the trust are enormous. How much, the public is not per- 
mitted to know. It is stated on good authority that their profits 
annually are over 20 per cent. The tariff on sugar should be 
reduced, and particularly is this true of refined sugars. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I will ask the gentleman 
what is the duty on refined sugar? 

Mr. FINLEY. I believe 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina (continuing). 
and ninety-five cents a hundred pounds, is it not? 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that the average price of sugar in this country 
is $2 a hundred in excess of the average price in London? 

Mr. FINLEY. Well, it is approximately that; that is, the 
wholesale price. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. This bill reduces the duty 
on refined sugar 5 cents a hundred pounds, does it not? 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes; a reduction so small that the trust will 
never feel it, and the people will not be benefited by it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. In other words, if the 
people were benefited by it, a man would have to buy 100 pounds 
of sugar in order to make 5 cents, 

One other question: What does the sugar trust get in this 
bill in the way of raw sugar? 

Mr. FINLEY. From the Hawaiian Islands it has come in 
free for a long time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That has always been 
free. Under this bill they will get sugar from the Philippine 
Islands, up to 300,000 tons a year, free of duty. 

Mr. FINLEY. That is my understanding. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. And in addition they will 
get what comes in from Cuba, 700,000 or 800,000 tons a year, 
with a reduced duty? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
duties. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
per cent of other duty. 

Mr. FINLEY. That is true. 

It may not be out of place here to remark that for every 
dollar raised by the bill under consideration, five to six dollars 
will go into the coffers of the trusts and combinations. 

The free list provided in the pending bill is an unfair one and 
is framed in the interests of the trusts. Paragraph 497 places 
binding twine on the free list. I am not criticising this pro- 
vision. I think binding twine should be on the free list, but why 
not place bagging and ties for cotton on the free list? The 
wisdom and fairness of this can not be disputed. Paragraph 
350 places a duty of six-tenths of 1 cent per square yard on bag- 
ging for cotton. On the crop of 1908 this amounts to a tax of 
nearly $500,000. Of this amount only $73,851.73 went into the 
Treasury of the United States, and approximately $325,000 was 
paid by the cotton farmers as tribute to the bagging trust. In 
addition to this, cotton ties or hoops used in baling cotton are to 
be taxed three-tenths of a cent per pound, amounting on last 
year’s crop to about $600,000. The duty collected on cotton ties 
last year amounted to only a little over $24,000, so that at least 
$575,000 was paid by the cotton farmers as tribute to the steel 
trust. The grain growers of the United States have free binding 
twine, and the great majority of them live north of the thirty- 
fifth parallel. The cotton farmers are taxed more than a mil- 
lion of dollars a year on the bagging and ties for their cotton. 
The great majority of them live south of the thirty-fifth parallel. 
The tariff on bagging and ties yields very little revenue, and 
why not place them on the free list? 


One dollar 


It comes in at 80 per cent of other 
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The United States produces more than 65 per cent of the world's 
cotton. The total value of the crop of 1906 was $721,647,237 ; the 
total value of the crop of 1907 was $700,956,011. The number of 
bales exported in 1906 was 6,763,004, of the value of $385,159,047 ; 
the number of bales exported in 1907, 8,503,265, of the value 
of $472,088,260. Cotton is exported in the raw state and paid 
for in gold. Without cotton the balance of trade would be 
against the United States. Why should the cotton farmer be 
discriminated against? Why should he be compelled to pay 
8 cents on each bale of cotton he grows as tribute to the bag- 
ging trust and steel trust? Not only is it true that the cotton 
farmer pays for the bagging and ties to cover his cotton, but in 
selling this is a total loss to him, amounting approximately to 
$1 per bale, or practically 2 per cent on his cotton crop. I 
insist that he is entitled to the same consideration that is 
shown to the grain grower. 

Petroleum oil is nominally placed on the free list, but it is 
provided in the Dingley bill, as well as in the Payne bill, that if 
there be imported into the United States crude petroleum, or 
the products of crude petroleum, produced in any country which 
imposes a duty on its products exported from the United States, 
there shall in such cases be collected a duty equal to the duty 
imposed by such country. Russia and the United States pro- 
duce nearly all the mineral oils. The Standard Oil Company 
has small competition in this country. Russia imposes an im- 
port duty on oil. 

The revenue on oil in this country amounts to nothing. 
There was collected last year $12,851.76. The tariff is a pro- 
hibitive one and can only benefit the oil trust. In the Dingley 
faw cotton-seed oil is taxed 4 cents a gallon. Under the pending 
bill it is on the free list. Petroleum should also be on the free 
list, without any “ joker” proviso. 

The Payne bill reduces by one-half the tariff on lumber hewn, 
sided, or squared, round timber sawed, boards, planks, deals, 
and other timber of the white sycamore and basswood. This 
is nominally intended to let in a certain grade of Canadian 
lumber, white pine, and so forth. Canada does not produce 
yellow pine. The tariff on lumber is about 11 per cent. For 
the purpose of comparison, I will give paragraphs 196, 197, 200, 
and 201, Schedule D, of the Payne bill, and paragraphs 194, 
195, 196, and 199, the corresponding sections in the Dingley law. 
Schedule D of the Payne bill, paragraph 196: 
Timber, hewn, sided, or squared otherwise than by sa 


than 8 inches square) and round timber used for spars or 
wharves, one-half of 1 cent per cubic foot. 


Paragraph 197: 


Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber of whitewood, syca- 
more, and basswood, 50 cents A thousand feet, measure; sawed 
lumber, not s lally 2 for in sections 1 or 2 of this act, 81 
Der thousand feet, board measure; but when lumber of any sort is planed 
or finished, in addition to the rates herein provided, there shall be levied 
and paid for each side so planed or finished 50 cents per thousand feet, 
board measure; and if planed on one side and tongued and grooved, 
$1.50 per thousand feet, board measure; and in estimating board meas- 
ure under this schedule no deduction shall be made on board measure 
on account of planing, tonguing, and groovy: 5 
country, depen a province, or other subdivision of 
impose an export duty or other export charge of any kind whatsoever 
upon. or any discrimination against, any forest product exported to the 
nited States, or if me country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government forbids or restricts the exportation of any forest 
product to the United States in any way, there shall be imposed a — 
all of the forest products of such rrea | when imported into the United 
States the duties prescribed in section 3 of this act during the continu- 
— 5 — of such export duties, charges, embargo, diccrimination, or restric- 

ion. 


(not less 
building 


: Provided, That if any 


vernment shall 


Paragruph 200: 
Pa posts, railroad ties, and telephone, trolley, electric light, and 
telegraph poles of cedar or other Cone 10 per N , t 


Paragraph 201: 
Clapboards, $1 per thousand. 


Schedule D of the Dingley law, paragraph 194: 


Timber, hewn, sided, or squared (not less than 8 inches square), 
ma rona timber used for spars or in building wharyes, 1 cent per 
cubic foot. 


Paragraph 195: 

Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber of whitewood, syca- 
more, and basswood, $1 per thousand feet, d measure; sawed lum- 
ber, not dally provided for in this act, $2 thousand feet, board 
measure; but when lumber of any sort is planed or finished, in addition 
to the rates 5 there shall! be levied and paid for each 
side so planed or hed 50 cents per thousand feet, board measure; 
and if planed on one side and tongued and grooved, $1 per thousand 
feet, board measure; and if Do yee on two sides and tongued and 

oved, $1.50 per thousand eet, board measure; and in estimating 

ard measure under this schedule no deduction shall be made on 

ponza en on pore of laning, ang and grooving = 8755 
a any coun or dependency mpose an export du 

upon ‘saw logs. round unmanufactured timber, stave bolts, shingle bolts, 

or heading bolts exported to the United States, or a discriminating 
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charge upon boom sticks, or chains used by American citizens in towing 
logs, the amount of such export duty ax, or other charge, as the 
case may be, shall be added as an a ditional duty to the duties im- 
posod upon the articles mentioned in this paragraph when imported 
rom such country or dependency. 


Paragraph 196: 8 

Paving posts, railroad ties, and telephone, trolley, 
3 poles of cedar or other sho 2 

Paragraph 199: 

Clapboards, $1.50 per thousand. 


In the remaining schedules of D. Wood and the manufactures 
of wood,” in the Payne bill, there is very little change from 
the present law. I do not think that the lumber interests of the 
United States have an to fear. Canada is the only coun- 
try from which lumber is shipped into this country. A very 
large part of this is from the western section of the Dominion 
of Canada, and will haye no effect whatever on the lumber in- 
dustries in the United States along the Gulf and Atlantic coast, 
freight rates being prohibitive. This section has a monopoly 
in yellow-pine lumber. Canada does not produce yellow pine. 
In 1907 we exported timber, boards, deals, and planks, joists, 
and scantlings of the value of $53,714,682. Our largest pur- 
chaser was Great Britain, taking more than $13,000,000 worth. 
If there is any competition between Canadian lumber and the 
yellow pine of the South, why does not Great Britain purchase 
from her colony, Canada? I am satisfied that it makes no 
difference whether lumber is taxed or is on the free list. The 
lumber interests of the United States, and particularly the lum- 
ber interests in the South, have nothing whatever to fear. K 
tariff on lumber will not hurt or help. 

In addition to this, however, it is absolutely certain that the 
proviso in paragraph 197 shuts out all possibility of any re- 
duction in the tariff on lumber as fixed by the Dingley law. 
This provides, that if any country, dependency, province, or 
other subdivision of the government shall impose-an export duty 
or other export charge of any kind whatever upon, or discrimi- 
nation against, any forest product exported to the United States, 
and so forth, shall pay the duties prescribed in section 3 of the 
Payne bill. Section 3 provides, “That upon each article 
enumerated in paragraphs 196, 197, 200, 201 of the schedule 
D”—and above mentioned—that the rate of duty shall be as is 
provided in the Dingley tariff law. So that I again repeat that 
the lumber interests of the United States, and especially the 
lumber interests of the South, have nothing to fear from the 
proposed reduction on lumber in the Payne bill, for the rea- 
son that the Dominion of Canada is divided into a number of 
Provinces. Some of these Provinces impose an export duty on 
lumber, The great bulk of the timber in Canada is on goy- 
ernment lands. The policy of the government is to protect 
the standing timber and conserve the forests, and it is largely 
for this reason than an import duty is imposed on certain 
lumber. 

Schedule K, wool and manufactures of wool, shows the 
value of merchandise shipped into the United States in 
1907 to be $63,273,497.04; the amount of duty paid $37,973,- 
891.34; equivalent ad valorem tariff under the Dingley law, 
60.12 per cent; under Payne bill, 59.40 per cent. This schedule 
is one of the most iniquitous in the whole bill. When analyzed 
it will be seen that it imposes the greatest burden on the con- 
sumer without increasing the number of sheep in the United 
States. In the argument of Andrew J. Solis on the wool sched- 
ule the statement is made: 

While the Dingley law gives wool the highest duty ever carried in a 
tariff bill, the result is that in 1893 the wool clipped in the United 
States was 348,000,000 pounds, in 1908, 298,000,000 pounds, a loss of 
50,000,000 pounds. 

The duty in the Dingley law and in the Payne bill on wool is 
11 cents per pound. The duty on manufactures of wool is a 
great deal higher than the duty on wool: On yarns, 87.73 
per cent to 121.09 per cent; on clothes, woolen or worsted, 61.50 
per cent to 136.73 per cent; knit fabrics, not wearing apparel, 
from 96.91 per cent to 133 per cent; blankets, from 92.64 per ` 
cent to 180.53 per cent; dress goods, and so forth, from 94.11 
per cent to 107.53 per cent. These are only a few of the items. 
The woolen schedule should be revised downward. 

The estimated revenue under the proposed bill is $305,225,173. 
The estimate, in my opinion, is an extravagant one. The tend- 
ency in most schedules where the rate is high is that it pro- 
duces less revenue as the years go by. As I have stated, what 
may be a reasonable tariff to-day and yield a large revenue may 
in time be a highly protective one and yield no revenue. I will 
insert in my remarks the table of estimated revenues, com- 
parison of the Payne tariff bill with the present tariff law, 
prepared under the direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, by William W. Evans, assistant clerk. 


electric light, and 
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Recapitulation. 
[The ad valorems are based on the dutiable values.] ‘ 


Value of mer- 
chandise (duti- 
able and free). 


Schedules. 


Dollars. 

A. Ohemicals, oils, and paints. 37,125,351.05 
B. Earths, earthenware, and glasswa 26, 539,272.92 
O. Metals, and manufactures of 51, 405,153.57 
D. Wood, and manufactures of — —＋ S. s. 560.24 
E. Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of ---| 86,132,918.06 
F. Tobacco, and manufactures of 22,916,119.01 
G. Agricultural products and Salk 82, 376, 479.86 
H. Spirits, wines, and other beverages... 19,684. 467. 21 
I. . 55 — te yon 26, 543,211.53 
J. 92,058, 402.01 
K. 68,273, 497.04 
L. 32,591,910.12 
M. 14, 154, 482.06 
N. 8 118, 208, 710.77 
See. 9. Unenumerated articles.. 1,501, 402.00 

597,946.45 


Equivaleot ad 


valorems. 

Present law | Proposed bill 
(act of 1897), | (H. R. 1438). Present. | Proposed. 
Dollars. Dollars. Per cent.| Per cent. 
9,743,468.44 | 10,029,339.54 28.82 28.48 
13,748,947.51 | 13,834,352.08 51.81 52.13 
18,702,890.19 | 17,597,278.47 36.96 86.15 
3.650, 054.89 2,926,252. 13 16.03 10.42 
52,648,800. 44 52, 139,008.71 61.13 61.39 
23,927,700.96 | 23,918, 459.68 104.41 104,31 
18, 161, 285.6882, 171,658.01 83.81 39.08 
14,011,560.22 | 14,747,776.50 71.18 74.92 
12, 288, 499.08] 13,343,346. 15 46.29 50.27 
41.778, 200. 48 41,592, 247. 7 |... 45.38 45.98 
37, 973, 801. 34 37, 888, 401.98 60.02 69.40 
17,351,095.14 | 17,653,160.03 X 53.24 54.17 
3,020, 980.92 3,274,865.19 ; 21.34 25.35 
26,325,474.36 | 24,156,304.63 j.....--.....--.. 2,169,169.73 2.27 26.26 
226,989.49 253,581.69 RTE TE a ae ee EEVT E ee 
298,557,984.14 5,090, 474.41 44.16 45.72 


Section 29 of the bill provides that to reimburse the Treasury 
of the United States in the sum of $40,000,000 paid for the 
Panama Canal, $40,000,000 of bonds shall be issued and the 
money paid into the Treasury. Section 40 of the bill amends 
section 32 of the war-revenue act. This act provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may in his discretion, from time to 
time, borrow at a rate of interest not to exceed 3 per cent such 
sum or sums as im his judgment may be necessary to meet public 
expenditures and limiting the amount outstanding at one time to 
$100,000,000. Section 40 increases this amount to $250,000,000 
for the purpose of raising revenue to defray the ordinary ex- 

ses of the Government. The total amount of bond issue 
provided is $290,000,000. This is very strong evidence that it 
is not expected or intended that the Payne bill will provide 
revenue necessary to defray the expenses of the Government. 
It is not possible in a speech like this to point out all the ob- 
jections to the Payne bill. I have mentioned only a few in de- 
tail. In my opinion the bill is wrong in principle, for the 
reason that it discriminates in the interests of the favored 
classes, because it imposes unnecessary burdens upon the 
American people. The bill discriminates between the sections of 
the country. It gives benefits to the favored few at the ex- 
pense of the many. 

The preparation of the bill has been partisan. After the bill 
was made up by the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the Democratic members of the committee 
were invited to a meeting of the committee, at which, by a 
partisan vote, the bill was at once reported to the House. We 
are told that opportunity will not be given for amendments on 
the floor of the House, possibly with the exception of such 
amendments as may find favor with the Republican members 
of the committee. Why not give the membership of the House, 
Democrats and Republicans, the opportunity of offering amend- 
ments to the bill? Some of you may wish to know what amend- 
ments I would suggest to the bill. I will tell you briefly. First, 
I would revise the bill to a revenue basis. Second, I would 
provide a graduated income tax on all incomes above $2,500. 
This would be fair to the American people and would raise the 
needed revenue beyond question. And third, I would amend 
section 23 of the Payne bill by placing ships and vessels when 
purchased in foreign markets for use in the ocean-carrying 
trade of the United States by American citizens on the free 
list; give such vessels American registry under proper rules 
and regulations requiring them to be officered by American 
citizens. This would do much for American commerce, and then 
perhaps we would hear no more of the demand for a ship sub- 
sidy. The Payne bill is more objectionable than the Dingley 
law. The people have asked relief from the unjust burdens of 
taxation, and your reply is to increase their burdens. You are 
patterning after Solomon’s son. He lost the greater part of his 
kingdom for threatening to do what you are doing. The people 
will hold you accountable. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, it is not my pur- 
pose to enter into any theoretical discussion of the tariff ques- 
tion. I propose to address myself directly to the provisions of 
this bill and to call attention to certain defects, discriminations, 
and objectionable features contained therein. There has been 


for some time in the past a general demand for a revision of our 
present tariff laws. Notwithstanding the fact that for ten years 
the Republican party has boasted of the Dingley law as the ideal 
of the protectionist, the one law that had brought to this country 
the greatest prosperity, we have seen that party in its national 
platform forced to repudiate it and to declare for a revision of 
the tariff. Their candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Taft, in his 
letter of acceptance, declared that if elected he would call an 
extra session of Congress to revise the tariff. In keeping with 
that pledge President Taft called this extra session of Congress. 
This persistent demand for a revision of the tariff was deep 
rooted and widespread; it was confined to no locality and cir- 
cumscribed by no party lines. The sentiment was rife in the Re- 
publican party, as well as in the Democratic party. Two causes 
contributed to bring about conditions which made imperative 
this demand. One cause for it is that the existing tariff law 
no longer affords sufficient revenue to maintain the expenses of 
the Government. 

A deficit exists in the Treasury. From month to month this 
deficit has increased until now it is estimated by those in au- 
thority that it will reach by the end of the fiscal year one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. This cause 
operated upon the administration and forced the President and 
the leaders of his party to advocate tariff revision for revenue 
purposes. But there was another deep underlying cause that 
contributed to this universal demand for tariff revision which 
no party would dare to ignore. Under the operations of the 
Dingley law, the highest protective law ever written upon our 
statute books, the living expenses of the American people have 
increased until they are to-day about 35 per cent higher on the 
average than they were when this law was first enacted. It was 
this prevailing condition of high prices and not the deficit in the 
Treasury that caused this popular demand among the people. 
The demand for the revision of the tariff downward was due to 
the exactions, the robberies, the extortions that the corporations 
of this country and the manufacturers of this country, have been 
levying as tribute upon the American people. That is what 
caused the popular demand for it, and nothing short of substan- 
tial reductions on all the necessaries of life will ever satisfy 
that popular demand. 

Now, I want to direct my remarks particularly along this 
line of thought; that is, I want to discuss in the main those 
features of this bill which bear some relation to and in their 
operations affect the expenses of the American people. We 
have heard much said about the consumer during the course 
of this debate. I prefer to state the proposition in a little 
different way. I prefer, instead of referring to the consumers 
as a separate class, to speak of the effects of the present law 
and this proposed law upon the living expenses of the whole 
American people, because this increase in the cost of living has 
affected every man, every woman, and every child in the broad 
land, whether they be poor, whether they belong to the middle 
class, or whether they be rich. The rich can stand it, but it 
has been a burden to the poor and it has become a burden and 
annoyance to the middle classes. There is a general revolt 
against the present law throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. Is this proposed law an improvement? I answer no, 
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for in many respects it is infinitely worse than the Dingley law. 
Let us see what it proposes to do for the people, the whole 
people, in regard to living expenses. Let us take some of 
these schedules bearing upon the cost of living and compare 
them with the corresponding schedules in the existing law. Do 
not think that I am going to weary you, because the details 
are simple when you come to analyze and compare the two 
along this line. 

In some respects I admit that this proposed Payne bill is as 
difficult and intricate as a problem in calculus, as hard to com- 
prehend as the most abstruse proposition in mental philosophy, 
but when it comes to these schedules and items which relate 
to living expenses it is one of the most simple documents I ever 
saw penned upon paper. It is simply a repetition, item by 
item, of the present law, with a few slight reductions in the 
interest of manufacturers, and with a few marked increases on 
items of necessity. Let us take the cotton schedule. There 
has been some reduction in cotton thread, but if you wil turn 
to those items reldting to reductions on thread you will find 
that the proposed bill excepts spool thread of cotton. Spool 
thread, of common domestic use, used in every household, and 
used by the people generally, is not reduced, and yet there is a 
thread trust in this country that controls spool thread, and 
that thread trust not only fixes the wholesale price, but arro- 
gates the right to fix the retail price of every spool of cotton 
thread sold throughout the country. In my district an incident 
occurred a year or two ago which illustrates their methods. 
It occurred at Bentonville, my old home town, and a town of 
about 3,000 inhabitants. An agent of the spool-thread trust was 
sent there from somewhere in the East, I do not know where, 
to tell the merchants of that little city to raise the price of cot- 
ton thread to 6 cents per spool. They had been selling it at 5 
cents. One firm, an old-established firm in the town, refused to 
comply. 

The agent of the trust returned to the East and then the 
thread trust sent the unwilling firm a notice, telling them 
that they had been dealing with them for many years and their 
business relations had been pleasant, but they would tolerate 
no price-breakers, and unless they changed the price of cotton 
thread from 5 cents to 6 cents per spool no more cotton thread 
would be shipped to that dry goods concern. That concern 
refused. They were indignant. They wrote in reply that they 
proposed to sell their goods at the prices they saw proper to 
sell them; that they bought them for cash, paid for them, and 
proposed to exercise the right of selling cotton thread as they 
deemed proper and for whatever price they saw fit. They fur- 
ther notified the concern making this unreasonable demand that 
they had never purchased one spool of cotton thread from their 
concern; that they had purchased their cotton thread from a 
certain wholesale house doing business in their home town. 
In a few days the wholesale house received a notice from the 
thread trust that if they sold any more spool cotton thread to 
this recalcitrant retail firm that no more spool cotton thread 
would be shipped to the wholesale house. 

The wholesale house wrote them that their Jetter had been 
referred to the attorney-general of the State, and that was the 
last that was ever heard of the proposition from the thread 
trust, for I am proud to state that we have a vigorous anti- 
trust law in Arkansas, and to note in passing that its validity 
was recently upheld by the United States Supreme Court. I 
mention this simply to show you the method of these trusts, 
and yet you can read this bill through and compare every 
schedule and you will not find that they have touched or re- 
duced one particle duties on this spool thread of cotton that is 
sold by this very trust. But what have they done? They have 
reduced duties on cotton thread other than spool thread of cot- 
ton—in other words, that cotton thread that is used as raw ma- 
terial of the manufacture—and they have given the manufac- 
turer the advantage of buying in foreign markets if he can buy 
cheaper than it can be produced or purchased at home, and they 
have not given any relief to the seamstress, the working girl, 
who, on account of meager income, must needs do much of her 
own sewing, or the woman who makes the clothing for her 
children. They have given no relief to the great body of our 
people, all of whom use more or less of this thread for domestic 
purposes. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow me just a question 
for information? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. Is this other than spool thread mostly made 
by the cotton factories of the South? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I can not answer that question. 
I oniy know that it is other than spool thread. I do not know 
whether it is made in the South or not; my investigations have 
not gone into that question. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. May I interrupt the gen- 
tleman? ‘The South, I think, makes a little more than 60 per 
cent of the coarse yarn made in this country. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Now, Mr. Chairman, take these 
schedules and compare them; it is a simple proposition; run 
them down one by one, examine the several items, and you will 
find that I have called your attention to the only reduction that 
is made in the cotton schedule; and if you will compare in like 
manner the items relating to materials from which bedding, 
blankets, and clothing are made you wiil find that the duties on 
no kind or quality of cotton cloth are reduced. You will find 
that no redaction is made on ready-made clothing and that no 
reduction is made upon wearing apparel of any kind. You will 
find, on the contrary, that there is a positive increase in the 
rates of duty on stockings, hose and half hose, and other arti- 
cles in the schedule. You will not find any relief for the 
American people on this item of cloth and clothing in the cotton 
schedule, When you take up and consider the woolen schedule, 
when you examine the duties proposed in the Payne bill on 
woolen goods, blankets, and woolen clothing universally used by 
the people, and including all ready-made wearing apparel, you 
will find no reduction of the rates in the Dingley law in this 
schedule of the Payne bill from one end to the other. 

Compare the woolen schedules in the present laws with the 
woolen schedule in the Payne bill, item by item, and you will 
find that as to the specific items I haye referred to no reduction 
is made. There are a few insignificant reductions in the woolen 
schedule, but none that will cause any substantial reduction in 
the high cost of woolen goods or that will lessen the expenses 
of the great body of the people. 

Let us consider for a moment the proposed changes made 
by the committee of the duties on boots and shoes and leather. 
What have they done? They have reduced the tariff from 
25 to 15 per cent upon boots and shoes, and they have taken 
the 15 per cent tariff off of hides and given it to the manu- 
facturer of shoes, and the manufacturer of shoes will be in 
a better condition if the proposed bill becomes a law than 
he is under the present law. Now, will the 15 per cent 
tariff enable foreigners to compete with the nianufacturers of 
the United States in the sale of boots and shoes? No. It 
matters not, so far as boots and shoes are concerned, whether 
the rate of duty be 15 or 25 per cent; any duty upon boots and 
shoes is prohibitive, because there is no country in the world 
that can compete with the manufacturers of the United States 
in this great American industry. 

I received a letter this morning—I have it here in my pocket, 
but my time is limited, and I will not take the time to read it— 
from a great shoe concern of Columbus, Ohio—the Wolf Broth- 
ers Shoe Company—asking that boots and shoes be put upon 
the free list, stating that the American shoe manufacturer 
needs no protection; that with free hides and cheap raw mate- 
rial the American manufacturer can shoe the world. I have 
called your aftention to the fact that there is no reduction 
in this bill of duties on articles of clothing and wearing apparel, 
household goods, bedding, blankets, and other articles of com- 
fort, embracing all other things which go to make up the ordi- 
nary expenses of the home, the family, or the individual along 
this line. 

The next great item in the cost of living is food and food 
products. Let us look at food products, as dealt with in the 
Payne bill, and see whether or not the American people are 
going to get any relief from this high cost of food and food- 
stuffs under this proposed law. Now, there is something re- 
markable about this bill. I have not much time, but I want to 
talk about a few of its worst features. 

Let us first consider the free list, as proposed in the Payne 
bill, with special reference to food and food products. A close 
analysis of section 2, which comprises the free list, will disclose 
some wonderful things. There are 240 paragraphs describing 
articles on the free list, but there is nothing on the free list 
that man can eat; that is, no food or food product suitable for 
the use of man except four items. I think there are just four. 

Now, notice them! Bear in mind that I do not count coffee 
as being on the free list. I want to talk about that later if I 
have time. I will give you the number of the paragraph so you 
can verify my statement. Paragraph 560. Fish caught out of 
the Great Lakes and brought to the American shore is one 
item. Is not that a wonderful concession? If you go out on 
Lake Michigan or Lake Huron or any of the other Great Lakes 
and catch fish, you can bring them into the United States free 
of duty. What other fish? Those of the American fisheries, but 
the American fisheries are protected from pauper fish and 
pauper fishermen of all the oceans, and if they bring them in 
and you buy from them, you must pay their price for them in a 
protected market. 
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What else? What other food product is on the free list? 
Paragraph 685—tapioca. I believe some one said the other day 
it is used for manufacturing purposes mainly, and not specially 


for purposes of food. What else? Paragraph 697—turtles. 
What else? Paragraph 663—bologna sausage. When I looked 
down the list and found these articles—only four in number—I 
must confess I was astonished and amazed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Acorns are on the list. I 
do not know what they are for. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Yes; acorns are on the free list, 
but we do not eat them in Arkansas. After I discovered that 
the Ways and Means Committee were going to allow fish—if 
we could catch them—tapioca for puddings, turtles for soup, 
bologna for meat, I ran down the list to see if I could not find 
something in the form of breadstuffs or bread with which to 
eat these delectable luxuries so generously provided for us, 
and when I ran down to paragraph 704, entitled “ Wafers,” I 
thought I had found it, but alas, I examined it a little more 
closely, and I found it said, “ Wafers, unleavened; not edible.” 

My friends, on the other side of the Chamber you boast of 
high tariff schedules as being in the interest of the American 
people, and especially the laboring people, but there is nothing 
on the free list from one end of it to the other that the labor- 
ing man can use for food except the things just named, and 
there is nothing on this free list from one end to the other 
that by any process of reason, contortion of sophistry, leger- 
demain of fancy, or stretch of the imagination, that you could 
possibly construe as wearing apparel, unless it comes under that 
rather dubious title of “ rags, not otherwise provided for in this 
bill.” On the contrary, what is proposed in the Payne bill? 
It is proposed to take spices from the free list and transfer 
them to the dutiable list, and in this report which I hold in 
my hand of the estimated revenues which you expect to derive 
from the Payne bill, made by experts, it is shown that the 
revenues derived from this tax, duty, or tariff on spices would 
be $1,500,000 per annum, in round numbers. 

It is proposed to take from the free list and put upon the 
dutiable list tea, used in every household in the land. And 
the estimated revenues which your experts expect to see de- 
rived from this item are in the neighborhood of $9,000,000 per 
annum on tea alone. You expect to derive $10,000,000 under 
the Payne bill from these two items. What industry, my Re- 
publican friends, is protected by these taxes? You say you 
are for a protective tariff in order to protect labor and in- 
dustry. What industry? What labor? Spices and tea are 
not raised in this country. It is a tax for revenue and a tax 
upon the common necessities of life for revenue and for revenue 
alone. ? 

Oh, but you say you have retained coffee on the free list. Yes; 
with a proviso. Coffee is nominally on the free list, but you 
provide that if any country that produces coffee places an ex- 
port duty upon that coffee, there shall be levied in the United 
States a tax equal to the export duty imposed by the foreign 
country from which it is shipped. I can not too strongly con- 
demn this provision of the proposed law. We are told that it 
is done in order to use a “big stick” over the foreign nations 
of the world. Now, gentlemen, it is the echo of the big stick,” 
when the man who used the “big stick” effectively in this 
country has passed from power. 

What do you propose in this Payne bill to do in retaliation 
for what a foreign government does, perhaps in the legitimate 
scope of its functions, perchance in raising revenues to maintain 
that government? Here is the proposition—listen: A foreign 
government, haying a right under its constitution and under its 
laws to impose export duties, imposes an export duty on coffee. 
And are you going to retaliate against the foreign government? 
No; you are going to retaliate against the American people, 
every user of coffee in the United States, by doubling the tax 
and making him pay an import tax equal to the export tax that 
the mother country imposes upon it. What industry is pro- 
tected by such a policy in the United States? How is labor pro- 
tected thereby? You protectionists, what defense can you make 
to your people for this unjust and iniquitous coffee tax even 
upon the theories of the Republican party? I declare to you 
that this countervailing duty on coffee is a departure from 
every sane and sound principle of legislation and is indefensible 
from any standpoint. 

But that is not all. There are some remarkable provisions 
to this bill. Sections 3 and 4 must be considered. Section 4 
puts another restriction upon the importation of coffee and upon 
the importation of any other article that comes to the United 
States from any other country in the world. 

It provides that if any country admits all of the products of the 
United States, that is, every product of the soil or of the indus- 


try of the United States, into their country on equal terms with 
those of every other nation of the world, then we shall give 
them the advantage of these high rates in the Payne bill; but 
if they discriminate in favor of any country on the face of the 
earth against any one of our products, then coffee, or any other 
article of their products, shall be subject to an additional duty 
of 20 per cent ad valorem in some instances, 25 per cent in 
others. Here we have another big-stick idea. We are going 
to make every nation in the world come to our terms by a 
threat. Now, what does that mean? Over in central Europe 
there is a little peaceful nation known as Switzerland. The 
people are great artisans, and yet if the great Empire of Ger- 
many, or Russia, or England, or any of the other great nations 
of the world have entered into some trade agreement with those 
industrious people of Switzerland, their neighbors for centuries, 
that is a little more favorable in some respects, in some one 
particular, than to the United States of America, then every 
article that comes from any of these great countries is to have 
imposed upon it an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent over and 
above the rates of duty fixed in the several schedules in the 
Payne bill. 

Now, right in connection with that schedule I want to call 
attention to another thing. It takes a most careful analysis to 
see all that is in this bill. It is a study. Take farming tools. 
It is not proposed in the Payne bill to place farming tools on 
the free list. A 15 per cent duty is imposed on farming tools; 
but there is a provision that if any country in the world admits 
our farming tools free of duty, then farming tools shipped from 
such country may come into this country free. That would 
give us free farming tools upon its face; but when you examine 
sections 3 and 4, it is provided if there is any discrimination 
against any other product, then there is a duty of 25 per cent 
added against farming tools. This is not shown on the face 
of the bill without careful analysis, but under section 3, relat- 
ing to paragraph 468 of section 1, which relates to farming 
tools, we find that if any country discriminates, not against 
our farming tools, but against any other product of soil or in- 
dustry, then, under section 3, not only shall the 15 per cent ad 
valorem be paid, but there shall be added thereto 25 per cent 
ad valorem, making a tariff of 40 per cent against the people 
and in favor of the great harvester trust on farming tools. 
Such is the proposed tariff in the Payne bill relating to farming 
tools. 


I defy anyone, here or elsewhere, to disprove the facts al- 
leged or the conclusions drawn therefrom. 

But there is another provision or paragraph to which, right in 
this connection, I must call your attention. Paragraph 462 fixes 
the tariff upon art, statuary, and paintings, and imposes certain 
duties upon all works of art, statuary, and paintings unless 
the paintings or works of art or pieces of statuary are 20 years 
old. If more than 20 years old, they are admitted free of duty. 

Now, it is understood from newspaper reports in the past 
that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, one of the great financial men of 
this country, has been in Europe buying up paintings and stat- 
uary of value. No one criticises him for that. It is likely that 
other millionaires and capitalists of this country will follow 
his example, and in the end that there will be bought for 
American gold and brought to this country more fine paintings, 
statuary, and works of art than Napoleon brought from Egypt 
or from Italy to France after his triumphant invasion of those 
countries with which to decorate the imperial palace of his 
empire. 

Now, is it proposed in this bill to treat this fine old statuary 
and these fine old paintings like they do farming tools? Sec- 
tion 3 provides, as to paragraph 462, that if any country dis- 
criminates against us in any respect, as provided in section 4, 
that then so far as this paragraph relating to statuary and 
paintings is concerned, there shall be levied an additional tariff 
of 20 per cent of the duties imposed in that paragraph. No 
duty is imposed on the old and valuable paintings and statu- 
aries, and 20 per cent on nothing is nothing still. 

I am unalterably opposed to the proposition to fix the maxi- 
mum rate of our tariff at 20 per cent ad valorem higher than 
the rates fixed in the several schedules in the bill. I am also 
opposed to delegating to any foreign government the power, by 
discriminations against us, to take articles off of our free list or 
to raise our tariff duties, as provided in sections 3 and 4 of this 
bill. By virtue of the provisions of these two sections, 68 arti- 
cles named on the free list may, if this bill becomes a law, be 
found upon the dutiable list; not by the will of Congress, but 
by discriminations against us imposed by other countries. I 
submit, Mr. Chairman, in all candor, that this is no proper way 
to legislate. In a matter of such high importance as the impo- 
sition of duties or taxes, the American Congress should legis- 
late for the American people, should fix such rates of duty as 
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they deem just and proper to all interests concerned and for 
purposes of revenue, and should not leave it in the power of any 
nation on earth to raise those rates of duties by discriminations 
or otherwise. 

In view of this general situation, I think this bill should be 
amended in a number of particulars looking to a substantial re- 
duction in the living expenses of our people. The tariff on 
lumber has been reduced. In my judgment, the bill should be 
amended and lumber should be placed upon the free list. This 
would enable the people to build better homes and would en- 
courage more people to own their own homes. 

The home is the unit upon which states and nations are built. 
I know of no more patriotic sentiment than that uttered by the 
brilliant Mississippian, S. S. Prentiss, when he said: 

I am, first, for my own hearthstone, then for my county, then for m 
district, then for my State, then for my country, and last for the world. 

The man who owns his own home, possessed of a happy and 
contented family, be that home “ever so humble,’ makes the 
best citizen in time of peace and the truest patriot in time of war. 

Coffee should be restored to the free list. The proviso which 
calls for a countervailing duty on coffee should be stricken out. 
The provision in section 3, providing for an additional ad 
valorem duty of 20 per cent on conditions named in the bill, 
should be stricken out, and coffee should be placed uncondition- 
ally on the free list. Tea should be restored to the free list, as 
in the present law. The tariff on refined sugar should be sub- 
stantially reduced in the interest of the 80,000,000 of our people 
all of whom are consumers of sugar. Farming tools should be 
placed on the free list in the interest of the great farming 
classes who, by their brawn, brain, and muscle, produce the 
breadstuffs for this country and a large per cent of the bread- 
stuffs for all the great nations of Europe. This should be done, 
also, for another reason, and that is to check the power of the 
great harvester trust that to-day has a practical monopoly on 
all farming tools produced in this country. 

If it is insisted that we must retain these tariffs for pur- 
poses of revenue, then my answer is: If revenue is the object, by 
reducing the highly protective and in many cases prohibitive 
duties on manufactured products, such as cloth, wearing apparel, 
ready-made clothing, hats, boots, and shoes, to a revenue basis 
you will secure an abundance of revenue. And who will be 
hurt? Will the laborer? No; not in the least. The laborer will 
still receive his wages, and the money paid for his labor will buy 
more and his condition will be improved. The general public, 
the State, and the Nation will be benefited, because that condi- 
tion of severe tension and unrest in the minds of the poor, in their 
hard struggle for subsistence, which wrecks homes, encourages 
crime, incites anarchy, fosters socialism, threatens society, and 
multiplies suicides, would be removed and the blessings of con- 
tentment, industrial peace, plenty, and prosperity would again 
be restored in the land. Such a policy would in no way affect or 
destroy the legitimate profits of any industry. This, in my 
judgment, would be in keeping with the purposes of a tariff for 
revenues and in keeping with the great popular demand at this 
time for a reduction of the tariff in the interest of the masses. 
I believe a substantial revenue would be thus produced. 

The necessity for a bond issue would be removed in the near 
future. The necessity for an issue of certificates of indebtedness 
bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum would be 
removed. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, from a careful examination of those 
schedules which relate to articles of food, articles of clothing, 
and to articles of ordinary comfort and necessity, it is clear 
that nothing has been done, nothing is proposed to be done in 
this bill which will lessen the high cost of living in the United 
States, which increase of cost of living is due in a large meas- 
ure, if not wholly traceable to the high schedules and burden- 
some exactions of the Dingley law. 

On the contrary, much has been done or proposed to be done 
herein that will greatly increase the living expenses of all of 
our people. This ought not to be. To the rich, to the well to do, 
this will perhaps matter but little; but to the poor, to the 
millions of our fellow-countrymen whose yearly income is less 
than $500 per annum, who are daily engaged in a hard struggle 
for bread and the ordinary necessities of life, the retention of 
the present tariff on some and an increased rate on other articles 
of daily comfort will add additional burdens and work untold 
hardships, which ought not to be imposed by the Representatives 
of this great country. 

The treatment of women and children, as provided in these 
schedules, is equally indefensible. The increased duties on 
gloves, stockings, and other articles of dress are not confined 
to the poor, but are equally burdensome and unjust to the mid- 
dle classes and to the rich, The proposal to increase the tariff 
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on gloves places an additional tax upon the fair hand of woman. 
The proposal to further tax stockings, hose, and half hose is a 
proposition to lay an additional tribute on her feet and on the 
feet of her children. The excessive tariff on corsets is a propo- 
sition to impose a duty on the comeliness of woman’s form. 

By the tax on tea and spices, heretofore on the free list, it 
is proposed to exaet the enormous sum of more than $9,000,000 
annually from woman's kitchen and from woman's table. 
These proposed taxes are what I denominate home taxes.” 
They are taxes imposed upon the comforts of the home. Yes; 
unjust, indefensible home taxes. The American woman deserves 
no such treatment at the hands of this Congress. I enter my 
earnest protest against it and hope the bill will be so amended 
as to omit these obnoxious provisions. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr.. YOUNG of Michigan. I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. Cote having assumed 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. OLMSTED, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


Mr. Hunnanp of West Virginia, by unanimous consent, 
obtained leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without 
leaving copies, the papers in the case of William H. Allison, 
Sixtieth Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon, 


RECESS, 


Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I move that the House take a 
recess until 8 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under previous order, the 
House will take a recess until 8 o'clock. 


AFTER THE RECESS. 


The recess having expired, at 8 o'clock p. m. the House was 
called to order by Mr. Corr, the Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the 
tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. OLMSTED in 
the chair. 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, being a new 
Member of this House, I come with some hesitancy tọ make a 
few remarks concerning the pending measure which has been so 
ably discussed by older and more experienced men on both sides 
of this Chamber. 

This bill is entitled “A bill to raise revenue, to equalize duties, 
to encourage industries, and for other purposes.” 

A casual examination of the bill, I think, discloses the appar- 
ent fact that at least one of its purposes is to so fix the tariff 
rates upon imports that the trusts and the monopolies of the 
country may continue to pillage the American people by raising 
the price upon commercial commodities and the necessaries of 
life. 

The first purpose stated in this bill is that to raise revenue. 
The wisdom of man has never yet conceived or enacted a reye- 
nue measure that can produce sufficient revenue to meet the 
extravagances of a Republican administration. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] It has never been done in the past and, 
unless the course of legislation is changed in regard to tariff 
taxation, it will never be done in the future. 

I have heard a great deal in the discussion upon the floor of 
this House about the manufacturing industries of this country. 
I have heard a great deal about the consumers; but I have as 
yet heard nothing, except in a casual way, about the rights of 
that great class of producers, the laboring people, who produce 
every dollar of the wealth of the country. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

It has been claimed by the Republicans on the floor of this 
House that the main purpose of this bill, one of the chief 
objects of all protective tariffs, is to give better wages to the 
laborer, to afford protection to the labor of the country; and 
yet this bill does not, nor can any such bill, protect or increase 
the wages of the laboring element. On the contrary, high tariffs 
enable the manufacturer to enhance the value of the necessities 
of life that labor has to buy and live on, while it has been the 
continuous and unquestioned policy of the manufacturer and 
monopolist, supported by the Republican party, to bring into 
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this country in continually increasing hordes the worst element 
of pauper and criminal labor of southern and eastern Europe 
to compete with American labor. 

It is a false pretext to keep out foreign manufactured goods 
for the purpose of protecting labor and at the same time open 
our doors to the foreign competing wage-earner, who works for 
nothing but his own betterment; who sends his wages abroad 
and competes unfairly with the American wage-earner, with no 
intention of making this land his home. The American wage- 
earner is of our highest type, the bone and sinew of our coun- 
try, and the only way to protect our American wage-earner is 
to bar out all paupers and criminals of alien races and admit 
only those who declare their intention of becoming American 
citizens. The country must exclude all others or we shall in 
the end suffer demoralization and possible degradation and 
downfall. ~ 

This character of legislation alone will afford the American 
workman some measure of protection, which a tariff, be it ever 
so high, can never give. 

To keep out the product of the cheap laborer and then admit 
him to this country to work in competition with American labor 
is an inconsistency. It has, however, always been the object 
of the monopolies of this country to obtain their labor as cheaply 
as possible, and in this they have to a great extent been aided 
by the Republican party. Years past that party negotiated the 
treaty that first brought Chinese labor into this country and 
flooded the western part of our domain with that character of 
workmen, 

It was the same party—I presume in the avowed interest of 
labor—which passed the alien-labor contratt law, by which for 
years the manufacturers and monopolists of the United States 
could go to Europe and there contract for pauper and criminal 
labor at the lowest rates to themselyes and bring it here to 
compete with American labor. 

The advocates of high protection argue that a high tariff 
raises the wages of labor. They say a high tariff is for the 
benefit of the laboring man. That is one of the great argu- 
ments for the passage of the bill, when, as a matter of fact, 
nearly every increase in the wages of labor has been in the face 
of lockouts and state and federal injunctions—those infamous 
instruments of monopoly to fasten the fetters of industrial 
slavery upon the laboring element. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

It has been frequently alleged upon the floor of this House 
that the wages of labor have been increased in the past few 
years by reason of the tariff. I say that this is not the case. 
I say, and I will demonstrate to any reasonable man, that the 
wages of labor in this country under a high protective tariff— 
the Dingley law—in the past twelve years have been reduced 
30 per cent. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, I shall make good that assertion: A dollar, it makes 
no difference whether it be a gold dollar, a silver dollar, or a 
paper dollar, or whatever character of dollar it may be, is 
worth just exactly what it will purchase of the commodities 
of the country. The value of the dollar is of necessity fluctu- 
ating, because the value of a commodity never remains quite 
the same for any great length of time. Its purchasing power is 
determined exactly by what it will buy. If the price of commodi- 
ties, of manufactured goods, the necessaries of life, farm prod- 
ucts, and the wages of labor could at all times maintain the same 
ratio of increase and decrease, then the purchasing price of a 
dollar would remain the same. But as there is, as stated, con- 
stant fluctuation in the prices of all these things, the value 
of the dollar must necessarily increase or decrease in pro- 
portion as the value of commercial commodities increases or 
decreases. 

According to the reports of the Bureau of Labor of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, in the four industries of cot- 
ton, wool, leather, and iron and steel, among the highest protected 
industries we have, the per cent of labor to the product—that 
is, the amount labor has received of its own product—is, in the 
cotton manufactories, 21.33 per cent. That is, every time a 
laboring man has produced a dollar’s worth of that product, the 
part that he has received for his labor has been 21.33 per cent. 

In wool, calculating upon the same basis, it has been 18.6 
per cent. 

Upon shoes it has been 21.57 per cent. 

In the steel and iron industry, which has been one of the 
highest protected industries of the country, every time a labor- 
ing man has produced a dollar’s worth of product he has re- 
ceived for his labor 15.6 per cent. 

According to the Bureau of Labor there has been in the last 
twelve years an increase of 19.2 per cent in wages in these four 
industries, and the bureau calculates that in the last twelve 


years there has been a total increase of 19 per cent in the 
wages of labor in all departments. The increase in the wages 
of labor, therefore, it will be seen, has not kept pace with the 
increase in the cost of living. i 

Dun’s commercial report estimates that in the last twelve years 
the cost of living in the United States has increased 49 per cent; 
27 per cent of this increase is attributed to the increased pro- 
duction of gold and 22 per cent of that increase to the tariff 
trusts. Taking the dollar as the unit, it will cost the laboring 
man at the present time $1.49 to buy as many goods or as much 
of the necessaries of life as he could have bought twelve years 
ago for $1. 

What has he got to buy it with? His wages have increased 
on an average of 19 per cent, and he has $1.19 to buy goods, where 
twelve years ago he had $1 to buy the same goods. But, at the 
Same time that his wages have increased 19 per cent, his cost of 
living has increased at the much greater ratio of 49. per cent, so 
that it now takes $1.49 to buy as much of the necessaries of life as 
he could have bought with $1 twelve years ago, or, the increase 
of wages not having kept pace with the increased cost of living, 
he has only $1.19 to buy them with, a difference of 30 per cent. 
Therefore his wages instead of increasing have actually de- 
creased 30 per cent, the difference between the increase of 
wages and the increased cost of living. [Applause on the 


Democratic side.] 


The great trouble is that the laboring people are slow to learn 
that the value of their wage is measured by what it will buy. 
It seems difficult for them to know and understand that the 
policy of high protection is an absolute menace to their interests. 
They have not yet learned that a high protective tariff lowers 
their wages by increasing the cost of living. When they do 
learn this, as they finally will, their just indignation will bury 
Republicanism at the ballot box. 

I have heard a number of speeches upon the pending bill dur- 
ing this session of Congress, and I have learned that up in the 
State of Washington—Republican and highly protective in its 
sentiments—they have a new breed of Republican high-tariff 
chickens, composed, as stated by the gentleman from that State 
[Mr. CusHaan], principally of neck and pinfeathers, which they 
sell to the laboring people, according to his declaration, at 65 
cents apiece. At the present rate of wages the laboring man 
can not afford many of the pinfeathers, much less the necks. 

No wonder, Mr. Chairman, that Coxey’s army—which was re- 
cruited to a great extent from that part of our domain—ap- 
peared in Washington with patches and punctures about its 
clothes. Republican legislation and high tariff were directly re- 
sponsible for that marching column of hungry tatterdemalions. 

During this discussion I have heard from the other side of 
the Chamber something about panics. There has never been a 
financial panic in the United States that was not the result of 
Republican legislation and the legitimate offspring of a high 
tariff. [Applause from the Democratic side.] 

In 1869 when Black Friday was given to the financial history 
of this country as one of the very darkest days of our national 
existence, the Republican party was in full power and had been 
for years, and there was at that time a high protective-tariff 
law in full operation. The Republican party continued in power, 
and in 1873 there was another great panic—the result of Re- 
publican legislation and policies. We than had a high protective 
tariff. Who of the middle-age generation does not remember 
the panic of 1873? , 

The banks and other financial institutions of the country top- 
pled over like houses of cards. Three million men were out of 
work, and in many of the cities of this land were marching 
under banners demanding bread or blood. This result was 
brought about by Republican high tariff and other vicious 
Republican legislation. 

I heard the gentleman from Washington [Mr. CUSHMAN] 
speak of the advent of Coxey’s army—which was recruited, in 
part, at least, from his State—into Washington City, and he 
laid that to the effect of the Wilson bill and Democratic legis- 
lation. 


Mr. Chairman, the tattered legions of Coxey's army marched 
into Washington City and were ordered to keep off the grass 
on the ist day of May, 1893, while the McKinley tariff bill 
was in full operation and nearly seventeen months before the 
Wilson bill was enacted into law. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. SHERWOOD. That is right; I saw the army start. 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. Mr. Harrison went into the 
presidential office on the 4th of March, 1889. When he was 
inaugurated there was more money in the Treasury of the 
United States than there had ever been at the end of any 
administration. What was the result? When Mr. Harrison 
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was again succeeded by Mr. Cleveland the Treasury was bank- 
rupt, there being a deficit of over $60,000,000. 

Plates were prepared by that Republican administration for 
the purpose of a bond issue to cover the deficit, but were held up 
until Mr. Cleveland came into office, succeeding Mr, Harrison, 
and the Democratic party, under his administration, instead of 
creating the panic, inherited the panic created by the Harrison 
administration and the McKinley bill. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

There was not in operation a law enacted by the Democratic 
party when the panic of 1892—not of 1894, as the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. CUSHMAN] asserted—began. 

Good times and high wages, we are told by the opposition, 
result from a high tariff. When did the Homestead strike take 
place? Was that under the Wilson bill? The Homestead strike 
took place in 1892, when the McKinley bill was the law of the 
land and there still was not a single Democratic law in force. 
That bloody strike, that greatest industrial war that civiliza- 
tion ever witnessed, took place at Homestead, right within the 
fortification and citadel of high-protection Pennsylvania, in 1892, 
when the blood of the laboring man—shot down at the instiga- 
tion of monopoly—colored the ground because he was striking 
for higher wages and better conditions. And yet Republican- 
ism claims that its policies make for better times and higher 
wages, 

Mr. MADDEN. What did they strike for when the Demo- 
crats were in power? 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. There have not been nearly so 
many strikes when the Democrats have been in power. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course not, because there was nothing to 
strike for. They are perfectly willing to take what they can 
get when the Democrats are in power, and are glad of whatever 
it is. 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. The Democratic party has not 
been in full power in the United States, except about two years, 
in nearly fifty years, and, of course, if there is nothing to strike 
for there will be no strike; but under a Republican administra- 
tion there is always something to strike for, and it is generally 
bread for the workingman. 

Mr. MADDEN. When the Democrats are in power, the work- 
man is glad to strike for a job, and he does not care what kind 
of wages he gets. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky yield for an interruption? 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. Yes, 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I will tell the gentleman why 
they struck when the Democrats were in power: Because the 
Democrats had not formulated the injunction issue which the 
Republicans have used so successfully to keep them from strik- 
ing. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman permit a reply? 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who was it sent the United States troops 
to prevent the workmen from striking during Cleveland's ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. And who was it sent troops to 
Colorado to shoot down the workingmen after they had struck 
for living wages? And who was it that established the “ bull 
pen,” second in infamy only to the “black hole” of Calcutta, 
in which laboring men were incarcerated like sheep in the 
shambles? And who was it that by the infamous process of 
injunction deprived labor leaders of the right of trial by jury 
and sentenced them to prison for exercising the right of free 
speech in behalf of labor? 

Mr. Chairman, I want to go on record right now as being 
unalterably opposed to this process of injunction as a means to 
coerce labor. It is an encroachment of power by the “courts 
of equity,” so called, upon the courts of common law, long 
since denounced by Lord Coke as courts of “criminal equity,” 
the purpose of which in the hands of monopoly is to deprive 
the citizen of the right of trial by jury in labor disputes; and 
the high-tariff advocates of Republicanism have consistently 
sympathized with this instrument of oppression to keep down 
wages, while at the same time they have inconsistently sung 
the siren song of higer wages for the workingman. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Cusu- 
MAN] was especially laudatory of the Dingley law—the ante- 
type and model of the present bill. His encomiums of both 
measures have been fanciful and extravagant, and, I think, 
without the pale of fact. Intimating, if not directly asserting, 
that high protection—that Dingleyism, as expressed in the Ding- 
ley law—has been a panacea for all the ills that afflict the body 
politic, he declares he is the highest of high protectionists and 
entitled to a seat in the inner sanctum of the elect. 


His declaration and the assertion of high protectionists that 
a high tariff makes high wages and good times are not borne 
out by the facts, The Dingley tariff is still the law. If that 
tariff is the producing cause, the same alleged good effects should 
result as long as the cause remains. But the industrial his- 
tory of our country is filled with chapters of lockouts and 
strikes and reduced wages, while our soil has been reddened 
with the blood of men slain in a yain attempt to better their 
condition. 

From 1901 to 1905, inclusive, there were in this country, as 
shown by the reports of the Bureau of Labor, 13,904 strikes, in- 
volving 2,033,196 strikers, and in these strikes 2,598,130 em- 
ployees were thrown out of work. 

I append here a table showing the official figures for each of 
the above years: 


Mr. Chairman, if this record is good times and high wages 
for labor under Dingleyism, may the Lord God of Hosts deliver 
us from what Republicanism would denominate “hard times” 


and “low wages.” And, added to this record, in all our large 
cities during the winter just passed the army of hungry, idle 
men has been unparalleled; and in the city of Chicago, according 
to newspaper reports, 15,000 hungry school children—the chil- 
dren of laboring people—had to be fed by public charity. And 
right now, almost within the shadow of the Capitol of this great 
Nation, in the city of Washington, the bread line is formed to 
feed the hungry and unemployed, while the “ want employment” 
columns of all the great daily newspapers are lengthening in 
a daily increasing ratio. 

Mr. Chairman, under the Dingley law, measured by commer- 
cial failures, closed industries, reduced wages, and the number 
of unemployed, we are passing through the most appalling finan- 
cial panic of our history. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

From October 1, 1907, to August 1, 1908, the commercial fail- 
ures amounted to $219,945,836, a period of ten months. This, at 
the same raito, in twelve months would amount to $263,935.002, 
as against $226,000,000 in 1896, being an excess of nearly $38,- 
000,000 over the failures of 1896. 

During the present panic commercial disaster has been more 
widespread than ever before. And this “ Republican panic” is 
the only panic, so far as I know, in the history of civilization 
in which a man could not get his own money out of bank on 
his own check; the only panic in which banks were compelled 
to pay a premium to other banks in which they had deposited 
money in order to withdraw their deposits. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them,” and judged by this 
standard, the fruit of Republican high-tariff legislation is re- 
duced wages, financial disaster, and general commercial unrest. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

To the Society of Equity, the tobacco associations, the United 
Mine Workers, the Federation of Labor, and organized labor of 
every character I take off my hat. They have accomplished 
more toward better prices and increase of wages, and the gen- 
eral good of the producers—the laboring element—than all 
other influences combined. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending measure, taken as a whole, is, in 
my opinion, worse, if anything, than the Dingley law. Tariff 
taxation under Republican legislation, like a bill denounced by 
a Republican member of the Kentucky legislature, “ gets wusser 
and wusser.” This bill is legislation, not in the interest of the 
consumer, not in the interest of labor, but in the interests of the 
trusts and monopolies which supply the sinews of political war 
to the Republican party during every national campaign, and 
who demand to be remembered by legislative enactment in the 
passage of a tariff bill that will enable them to continue to 
pillage the American people to further enrich themselves, 

Mr. Chairman, in the limited time I have at my disposal it 
is impossible for me to discuss at length even the more im- 
portant schedules of this bill. It gives the same raw deal to 
the farmer and consumer that it does to the laboring man. It 
levies a tribute of 45 per cent or more on the necessary articles 
of consumption that enter into the daily life of the people, 
while nearly every product of the farmer must compete free 
in the open market of the world. 
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I know a tariff is fixed on wheat, hogs, mules, sheep, corn, 
poultry, bacon, cows, hay, and other farm products, but this 


tariff is the merest sham. It does not and can not protect 
the farmer, and can not even deceive any intelligent man. The 
farmer of the United States is an exporter and not an importer 
of farm products. He raises more than he can sell in the home 
market, and can feed the world, and must depend upon the for- 
eign market for the sale of his surplus products; and therefore 
a tariff on farm products is of no benefit to him whatever. 
The price of many, if not all, of his products is fixed in the 
foreign market, and the price of his wheat is absolutely fixed 
and determined in the Liverpool market; so a tariff on wheat 
is not and can not be of any benefit to him. 

While the Republican party is attempting to deceive the 
farmer by this sham tariff, which purports to protect his prod- 
ucts against some imaginary competition, it is making him pay 
a tribute to the sugar trust, the wool trust, the cotton-goods 
trust, the shoe trust, the Standard Oil Company, and various 
other trusts, which for years, under Republican domination, 
like unclean birds of prey, have glutted their filthy beaks in 
the vitals of the industrial life of the country. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

A tax on cotton goods, a tax on woolen goods, a tax on shoes, 
a tax on sugar, coffee, and tea, and diamonds free, and the tax 
on the cheaper qualities of gloves that are used by the great 
mass of the people is raised from 58.13 per cent ad valorem to 
132.86 per cent ad valorem. 8 

Republicanism says it is for a protective tariff, to protect 
labor and encourage the industries of the country, and yet tea 
and coffee, used by four-fifths of the people of the country, are 
put on the protected list, when neither is grown in this country 
and no labor is engaged in their production. . 

Under the maximum and minimum clause of the Payne bill 
not eyen farming tools are exempt from tariff exactions, but are 
made the subject of a sliding tariff of from 15 to 40 per cent, in 
the interest of the American harvester trust and other dealers 
in farming implements. In addition to all this, the tax is re- 
tained on tobacco, in the interest of the great American tobacco 
trust, whose manipulations cornered and controlled the tobacco 
market of the world and “ squeezed ” down the price of tobacco 
in the hands of the farmer below the cost of production, and no 
relief was found except through the Society of Equity, the 
Dark Tobacco Association, and other associations of like pur- 
pose, which by persistent effort have been enabled to successfully 
grapple with this giant trust and restore the price of tobacco to 
living prices. 

As the law now stands the tobacco tax prevents the free sale 
of leaf tobacco. Tobacco is the only product of the soil that 
bears this burden. It is true the farmer can sell his tobacco 
in the leaf to whomsoever he pleases, but the purchaser can not 
resell it without the payment of the tax, even to his own work- 
men. This greatly restricts the sale of leaf tobacco and enables 
the trust to demand and receive much higher prices for its 
product, especially in those sections where tobacco is not grown. 

Years ago the Republican party in national convention prom- 
ised to repeal this tax, but the shadow of its master and cam- 
paign contributor—the American tobacco trust—fell across its 
pathway, and it was afraid and broke its pledges to the Ameri- 
can tobacco grower, and the tax remains. 

Mr. Chairman, the tariff is a tax and can be justified on no 
ground save that of raising revenue. If the tax, now nearly 
or quite prohibitive, on many manufactured articles could be 
lowered to a revenue basis an abundance of revenue would be 
secured. The people would buy more, a greater number of 
workmen would be employed at more remunerative wages, labor 
would be better satisfied, and, at lower prices for manufactured 
articles, the demand would become greater, more would be sold, 
business would become more active, conditions would become 
greatly improved, and, in my opinion, a brighter era of national 
prosperity would result. 
` Mr. Chairman, justice and equality for all classes under the 
law should be the shibboleth of legislation in a free republic. 
To levy duties so that special benefits will inure to privileged 
classes is contrary to the spirit and intent of our institutions, 
and can be justified neither in law nor morals. The law of 
fair dealing, the law of compensation, that which renders to all 
men and all classes only that which is due them; that requires 
all to bear their just proportion of the burdens of taxation is 
the golden rule of good government, the divine and human law, 
and the only rule of conduct by which nations can long prosper 
and survive. This was the law in the beginning, when God 
said, “ Let there be light,’ and there was light.“ This was the 
law when the inspired prophet proclaimed the Ten Command- 
ments to man from the sacred Mount of Sinai; this was the 


law when the peaceful shepherds tended their flocks on Gali- 
lean hills, and the wise men from the East kept their nightly 
vigils under Judean stars; this was the law when Enoch walked 
with God and John saw the wonderful vision of celestial life— 
the law from the beginning of time, and it should be the law 
to the end of time; and under this law the one object of legis- 
lation—the fundamental purpose of just government—is to seek 
the greatest good to the greatest number, which can never be 
done while legislation continues to grant special privileges to 
favored classes. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard it strongly intimated, if not 
positively asserted, on the floor of this House that Democracy 
is dead or dying. Democraty is neither dead nor dying, but if 
this bill is passed in its present shape Republicanism will soon 
be calling on the rocks and hills to fall on it and hide it from 
the righteous wrath of an outraged people. The cardinal prin- 
ciples of Democracy are immortal. They will remain vital and 
active as long as justice has a temple and liberty an abiding 
place. The religion of Jesus Christ survived the apostasy of 
Judas Iscariot, Scotland recovered from the disaster of Flodden 
Field, the American Revolution survived the treason of Benedict 
Arnold, France recovered from the shock of Sedan, and Democ- 
racy will always rise strong and aggressive from any temporary 
political defeat that can be administered to it. Its basic prin- 
ciple, its fundamental law, is equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none; and the light of Democracy, like vestal 
flames, will burn and brighten on the altars and hearthstones 
of every home in this land when the fallacies of Republicanism 
are lost in the forgotten past. [Great applause.] 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I had ex- 
pected my colleague [Mr. Garnes], who was so able to do so, to 
tell this committee how this new tariff bill would affect the 
people of West Virginia with reference to coal, but he failed to 
do that, and I am now going to try to do so within the limited 
time allowed me, and give you the situation as this bill affects 
the people of West Virginia. 

Inasmuch as this tariff bill is a general revision of the duties 
on all commodities and articles that enter into international 
commerce, I shall attempt to discuss no feature of it other than 
the clause which deals with coal and coke, an industry which so 
vitally affects all the people of the State of West Virginia. 

The principal coal-producing States are Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. That you 
may understand the relative conditions of the bituminous-coal 
industry in each of those States, it is only necessary to call your 
attention to the fact that Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio are among 
the foremost of the agricultural States of the United States. 
Nature has endowed them with soil and climate peculiarly 
adapted to agricultural pursuits. Pennsylvania, likewise, is a 
great agricultural State. Take from those four States all of 
their mining and other industrial enterprises, and still their 
people would be happy and prosperous on the products of the 
soil and their business of stock raising. 

Every one of those States is rich in oil, gas, and especially 
coal deposits. This bountiful supply of fuel has so attracted 
manufacturing industries that they have become the great in- 
dustrial centers of this Nation. Their factories are located, in 
a great measure, in the midst of their coal fields, and their fuel 
supply has a market and consumption almost at the mine 
mouth unsurpassed in magnitude by any section of the whole 
earth. 

The contrast in West Virginia to her sister States is most 
striking. With the exception of some narrow bottoms along 
the banks of two or three of our largest streams, our lands are 
not suitable for profitable cultivation. From one end of the 
State to the other is a continuous chain of hills and mountains 
which at best can be made to yield barely a living for a small 
population. The fact is the larger portion of the State is not 
a farming section and never can be. Our people must engage 
in pursuits other than agriculture before we can hope to grow 
and be prosperous. We are not a manufacturing State in any 
sense of the word, in comparison with other coal-producing 
States. Not more than 10 per cent of the coal mined in West 
Virginia is consumed in that State; the other 90 per cent must 
find a market in other States. Our timber resources will soon 
be exhausted, and our lumber industry will cease to exist, in 
all probability, before another tariff bill will be considered by 
Congress. 

Our hope for future prosperity is centered almost exclusively 
in this coal industry of the State. Fully 90 per cent of our people 
are dependent, directly and indirectly, upon our coal business, 
It is the coal operator that our merchants, wholesale and retail, 
must go to in order to find a purchaser for their merchandise. 
It is to him the farmer goes to sell his little surplus. Our rail- 
roads will go into receivers’ hands if our mines are crippled. A 
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blow to the coal mines injures every industry in the State. 
When the mines are prosperous, all of our people are active and 
employed; when that business is depressed every industry we 
have feels the paralysis. It is the lifeblood of our whole in- 
dustrial system. No State in this Union is so dependent upon 
one industry for its commercial success as West Virginia is de- 
pendent upon that of coal. 

Permit me to call your attention to the fierce competition 
that we must meet from other sections of the country. The 
market for the larger part of our coal is in the Northwest. West 
Virginia coal is 800 miles farther away from this market than 
the coals in Indiana and Illinois, and in reaching the market 
our coal must be handled through the coal fields of those 
States. In the Lake country our coal comes into a competition 
with Ohio and Pennsylvania coals that is always at white 
heat. The average West Virginia coal is 450 miles from the 
Lakes, and pays a freight to Lake points of $1.12 per ton, and 
must be hauled across the State of Ohio, while the Ohio coal is 
only 155 miles from the Lakes, and pays a freight rate of only 85 
cents per ton. The Pittsburg coal district is only 190 miles from 
the Lake points, and pays a freight rate of only 88 cents per ton. 

There is in the Lake market a differential against West Vir- 
ginia coal of 27 cents per ton in favor of Ohio and 24 cents in 
favor of Pittsburg coal, in the matter of freight rates alone, 
against the higher grades of West Virginia coal in the New 
River and Pocahontas districts. On the splint coal from the 
Kanawha, Guyan, and Thacker districts the differential against 
West Virginia coal is 11 cents per ton in favor of Ohio and 9 
cents in favor of the Pittsburg coal. 

The necessary consequences of this discrimination against 
West Virginia coal have been to drive many small operators 
out of the-business and compel them to sell their mines to 
larger companies who were able in a measure to meet this 
competition, although under this great disadvantage. Not satis- 
fied, however, with existing conditions, the coal operators from 
Ohio (No. 8) and the Pittsburg districts have gone to the 
railroads that haul coal from West Virginia, Ohio, and Penn- 
Sylvania to these Lake points, viz, Toledo, Sandusky, and Lorain, 
as well as Cleveland and Buffalo, and under threat of court pro- 
ceedings and the precipitation of a rate war, have induced the 
railroads hauling coal from West Virginia to these Lake points 
to agree to raise the rates on West Virginia coal, and to retain 
the rates on Ohio and Pittsburg coal. The railroads agreed 
to raise the rates on West Virginia coal so that the differential 
against West Virginia and in favor of Ohio and Pittsburg coal 
would hereafter be 361 cents on New River and Pocahontas 
districts and 18} cents per ton on Kanawha, Guyan, and 
Thacker districts. A conference among the coal operators of 
these various districts and the carriers is being held this week 
in New York to see if the railroads can be pursuaded to with- 
hold the putting of this proposed rate into effect. 

If this schedule goes into effect, not a pound of West Vir- 
ginia coal can go to this Lake market in competition with the 
Ohio and Pittsburg coals, and our people will be compelled to 
go out of the Lake business, and then Ohio and Pittsburg mines 
will have a complete and perfect monopoly of this Lake trade, 
which amounts, in round numbers, to 15,000,000 tons per year. 

The Ohio and Pittsburg mines sent their representatives be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee and urged the adoption 
of reciprocity between Canada and the United States in the 
coal trades, and they have succeeded in persuading the com- 
mittee to make a report and introduce a bill announcing this 
principle. If this feature of the bill should prevail and become 
a Jaw the consequences to flow from it should be understood by 
every Member of this House, and more particularly by the dis- 
. gentlemen composing the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Reciprocity in general may be a good principle if the terms 
thereunder are fixed and definite, but it is unsound as a busi- 
ness proposition as applied to coal in the Payne bill. The ex- 
tensive bituminous-coal operations in West Virginia and other 
States are adjusted to the present 67-cent rate on coal and 
shale, and 15 cents on slack or culm, and contracts would con- 
tinue to be made upon those bases so long as those rates re- 
mained in effect. The coal business might adjust itself to a 
different definite rate, but if this reciprocal provision should be 
adopted it would make uncertain the tariff and render unstable 
the business of domestic coal operations. Assuming that Can- 
ada would immediately remove the duty on coal imported from 
the United States, our contracts would then have to be made 
upon that basis. Then, if Canada or any of its Provinces, for 
any reason, and summarily, should restore her duty, our duty 
upon like articles imported from Canada would forthwith be 
restored to the present rate, and vice yersa. Thus domestic coal 


operators constantly would be in a quandary in the making of 


contracts and their transactions rendered unstable and chaotic, 
With fluctuations in tariff rates from zero to 67 cents on coal, 
slack, culm, and shale dependent upon the business necessities 
or caprice of Canada or any one of its Provinces, our own coal 
people would not know what to expect and practically would 
be at the mercy of their foreign competitors. If we must have 
reciprocity in coal, let it be of a kind that will not impair con. 
tract relations and unsettle our domestic industry; let us not 
depend upon a foreign country, but fix our own tariff rates upon 
these important products. But I am unalterably opposed to the 
reciprocal feature of this bill altogether. 

In the very able explanation of the bill made to this House 
by the chairman of this committee, it is made evident that the 
reason for proposing the new coal schedule is based upon mis- 
information. It may be the fault of my own people, in that 
they permitted the committee to remain under a misapprehen- 
sion as to the facts and actual conditions of the coal trade. 

I beg your attention for a short while that I may point out 
the particulars in which the committee was misled. 


First, 
THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 


In his explanation of the reason for putting coal on the free 
list, the chairman of this committee said (p. 183, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD) : 


Lavy at the mouth of the —— Ivania costs 212571 per ton and 
that coal at the mouth of the mine ova Scotia costs $1.40 a ton. 

Please keep in mind that this information came from Penn- 
sylvania miners, about the cost of mining in Pennsylvania, and 
by Pennsylvania he really means the Pittsburg district. 

Instead of costing the Pennsylvania operator $1.30 per ton to 
mine his coal, he is actually selling coal f. o. b. cars at the mine 
at the following prices, viz: 


Per ton. 
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These are the actual selling prices of these coals at the mines 
as taken from price list printed in the Black Diamond Journal 
of March 6, 1909. 

The average selling price of the Pennsylvania or Pittsburg 
coals at the mine mouth is $1.04 per ton, and when this wit- 
ness, whose name the chairman did not remember, said that it 
cost $1.30 a ton for the operator to mine this coal at Pittsburg, 
he simply added 25 per cent to the selling price as it actually is, 
and by so doing imposed upon the committee and caused them 
to make a serious mistake. 

The chairman says it was shown by this witness that Penn- 
sylvania coal could be laid down in Boston for $3.65 per ton, 
and Nova Scotia coal could be laid down in Boston for $2.50 
per ton. In other words, the consumer of coal in New England 
can procure it delivered from the Nova Scotia mines at $1.15 
cheaper than he can get it from the miners of Pennsylvania; 
but this difference in cost, he says, is overcome by superior 
quality. This greater efficiency will amount, he says, to TO cents 
per ton, and this fact has been judicially determined. 

Grant all of this to be true, and then the consumer will find 
it to his interest to accept the Nova Scotia coal, because he will 
save on every ton of coal he uses the difference between TO 
cents a ton for greater efficiency and $1.15 per ton, the differ- 
ence in price, or 45 cents per ton. 

It takes neither a philosopher nor a prophet to understand 
that the difference of 45 cents in favor of Nova Scotia coal, as 
against our own coal, must necessarily drive our coal out of 
the New England market. The cost of laying West Virginia 
coal down at Boston is about the same as that of the Pennsyl- 
vania coals. 

But the truth is, it does not cost the Canadian miner $2.50 
per ton to lay his coal down in Boston. The Dominion Coal 
Company, the largest producer in Nova Scotia, has stated in 
its circulars that it could load ‘vessels with coal at Cape Breton 
at a cost of $1 a ton, and these vessels carry this coal to New 
England points for 75 cents per ton; and allowing a margin 
of 50 cents per ton, they can realize a splendid profit, and sell 
their coal to the New England consumer for $2.25 per ton de- 
livered to points of distribution. Instead of Nova Scotia coal 
costing $1.40 per ton at the mine mouth, as the committee has 
been misled into believing, it actually costs no more than $1 
per ton loaded onto the vessels. But the real purpose and ob- 
ject that the Pittsburg miners had in view when they misled 
the committee was to incorporate in this bill, and have en- 
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acted into law, a provision whereby they could trade off the 
New England coal market to the Nova Scotia coal miners in 
return for a translake market in central Canada, and this shall 
have been uccomplished when this provision becomes a law. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee frankly 
admits this to be true when he says: 

The idea of these gentlemen from Pennsylvania was that, while 
they allowed the Nova Scotia coal to come into Boston (meaning, of 
course, all New England) free of duty, under such an arrangement 
they would get a greater market in lower Canada than they would 
lose In New England. In other words, that they would sell more 
American coal in Canada than could possibly come into the United 
States, under this reciprocal arrangement. 

The Pittsburg coal operators are very anxious to turn over 
the New England coal trades to Nova Scotia, in order that they 
might ship, free of duty, their coal into central Canada. Why 
are they so anxious to make this deal? Why are they willing 
that the consumer of coal in New England may be supplied 
exclusively by the miners of Nova Scotia? The reason is so 
apparent that I wonder that the committee did not see it at 
once. Two of the largest coal-producing districts in West 
Virginia supply to New England consumers about 6,000,000 tons 
of coal per annum. The coal supplied by these districts— 
Pocahontas and New River—is a soft, bituminous coal, pos- 
sessing great heating properties, and is smokeless, On account 
of these characteristics it is peculiarly adapted to the New Eng- 
land cities, where smoke ordinances prevail almost universally, 
and, in consequence, it has established itself in that territory. 

The Pittsburg coal, not being a smokeless coal, has found but 
little favor in the cities and towns of New England. By giving 
up the New England market to Canada, this Pittsburg miner is 
driving West Virginia coal out of that market, and but little of 
his own. This West Virginia coal so displaced from New Eng- 
land will not find a corresponding benefit of an enlarged market 
in central Canada, for a reason which is known to every coal 
man in the United States and Canada, namely, that this coal 
is so soft that it will not bear trans-Lake shipments to be again 
loaded into cars for distribution. This coal is not and can 
not be a competitor with the Pittsburg coal for Lake business. 
Under this reciprocal arrangement the Pittsburg miner gets all 
the benefit without suffering any losses, while the West Vir- 
ginia miner receives no benefits whatever and suffers all the 
losses. Already these West Virginia coals must go to Lake 
points with a differential against them of $0.27 per ton in favor 
of Ohio coal and $0.24 per ton in favor of Pittsburg, and they 
have influenced the carriers to agree to increase these differen- 
tials to $0.36} per ton and $0.33} per ton, respectively, knowing 
that if this proposition to have free trade with Canada should 
become a law that the West Virginia coals displaced by Nova 
Scotia would have to seek a market in the West or cease to be 
mined. ‘This must close down the mines in West Virginia and 
destroy practically the only industry in that State upon which 
the people are dependent for their livelihood. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. For information. Is there any export 
duty on coal shipped from Nova Scotia into the United States? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. No; there is no export duty, 
but an import duty of 53 cents a ton. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Well, then, under the bill as it is now 
prepared there will be a duty upon your coal equal to that, will 
there not? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. No. If they retain a duty 
at all on coal then the present duty remains as it is, 67 cents a 
ton. If they put as much duty as 10 cents a ton on coal coming 
from the United States, then in that event our coal rate 
would remain as it is now. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then, as I understand you, though 
Nova Scotia has an export duty of 53 cents a ton under the bill 
as it is now prepared, there will be the same rate of duty, 67 
cents a ton, on coal. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Their duty is on imported 
coal. If they keep their duty, we keep ours; but in case they 
have no duty at all we have no duty. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is there any coal mined in any other 
place in the Dominion of Canada except Nova Scotia which 
comes in competition with coal in the United States? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Yes; at Vancouver, and at 
Crowsnest Pass, and Lethbridge, in western Canada. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. And there is an export duty on that? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. No; they have an import 
duty of 53 cents a ton, and the advantage that they have over 
the United States is this, that their coal operations in Nova 
Scotia and Vancouver are right along the coast, reaching from 2 
to 20 miles, and they have their railroads running from the coast 
back to their mines. At Crowsnest and Lethbridge their mines 
are near our border, and their rate of wages is less than ours. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Now, one more question for informa- 
tion. On reading the paragraph relating to the duty on coal I 
find a drawback for all coal that is used upon American vessels 
engaged in foreign trade—— 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 

Mr. COX of Indiana (continuing). 
duty paid upon it. That is correct? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. That is correct. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman approve of that? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. No; I do not approve of 
that. I think they should pay the duty. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. I notice you want to have this duty kept 
on principally because of the Boston market. Would not the 
haul from the West Virginia fields to the Lakes be less than 
from West Virginia to the seaboard to-day? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. No; not in the particular 
territory I am speaking about. There is à small part of the 
territory it would; and, as I gave the figures here, we have 
a differential now against us of 9 and 11 cents, and if the coal 
operators do not succeed in getting the railroad companies to 
withdraw the bulletin they have already issued we will then 
have a differential against us of 36} and 33}, which practically 
puts us out of the coal business, 

Mr. CONNELL. Would not there be just as big a market 
in the Canadian Northwest as in Boston to-day—— 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Well, we can not ship our 
coal to the Canadian Northwest, because our coal is a soft coal 
and will not stand reshipment. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. But the shipment from Norfolk to Boston 
by the Atlantic Ocean will be as much as on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Well, but if we make a 
reshipment of this soft coal it all goes to pieces. 

8 i But do not you have a reshipment from 
Norfolk? 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. We can stand one reship- 


Yes. 
Equal to the amount of 


- ment, but not two. 


Mr. O'CONNELL. Where do you get two? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. If we would reship from 
the vessels and then distribute by rail into Canada, then that 
would make another handling of the coal. 0 

West Virginia is to become bankrupt in order that Pittsburg 
miners may have a monopoly on the Lake and Canadian busi- 
ness, and by this scheme multiply the value of coal properties 
in the Pittsburg district seven or eight times. Already Pitts- 
burg coal lands are selling for $1,000 per acre and more, while 
West Virginia coal lands, equally as good and often better, will 
not average $100 per acre. 

Mr. John W. Boilean, coal expert for western Pennsylvania, 
published a book on the value of coal properties in the Pitts- 
burg district some months ago, in which he said: . 

It is clear that rates must decrease on Pittsburg coal to the Lake, the 
demand for which is enormous and is growing at the rate of 20 per 
cent annually. The readjustment of freight rates is imperative and 
will add from $1,000 to $2,000 per acre to present values. 
The difference in favor of Pittsburg district coal for any point on Lake 
Michigan or Lake Superior against other coal suitable lor by-product 


coke on present freight rates amounts to $5,500 per acre in favor of 
Pittsburg district coal, as against an all-rail haul for competitive coal. 


With » adjustment of freight rates, which is not far distant, the Pitts- 
burg district would have an advantage to Lake route of approximately 
$7,500 per acre of all-rail coal from nawha, Thacker, and Big Sandy 


to Chicago and 7 and from 88.500 to $10.000 er acre over the 
Pocahontas and New River districts, if all the latter districts competed 
by the water routes, each district paying the same rate per ton per mile 
to the lake front. (Pp. 36-37.) 

The fact is that it is the deliberate purpose of the Pittsburg 
coal interests to drive West Virginia coal out of the market 
and close down every mine in the State. This they know can 
be accomplished by having free trade with Canada and have 
the railroads put into effect schedules that have already been 
agreed upon. 

I want to say that no more striking exhibition of the cruelty 
of human greed has ever been witnessed on this continent than 
this effort of these miners to despoil the people of a whole State. 

West Virginia is a Republican State because our people be- 
lieve that the Republican party stands committed to the prin- 
ciples of protection to American industries and American labor. 
She cast her vote for President Taft because our people be- 
lieved in the promises that in the revision of the tariff no in- 
dustry in this country should be injured, much less destroyed. 
When the national convention declared in effect— 


That tariff taxes must be kept so high as not only to equal the differ- 


ences in the cost of production at home and abroad, but to guarantee a 
profit to American industries— 


the people of West Virginia had faith in the integrity of that 
If the calamity 


declaration and cast their votes accordingly. 
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which is to be inflicted upon my State were necessary in order 
to secure revenue for the Government, we would bear it with 
patriotic fortitude, but from this measure it is admitted that not 
one cent of revenue will be received. We have relied upon pro- 
tection; when it has been withdrawn we have suffered. It isa 
principle when applied to coal that with us is nonpartisan, and 
we have looked to the Government to maintain in good faith a 
tariff on coal just as it would keep faith with a foreign nation. 

For the Republican Members of this House to enact this propo- 
sition into law is to repudiate your platform and pervert the 
fundamental principles of protection, When has the suggestion 
ever been made before, in all the history of our tariff legislation, 
that one American industry may be stricken down and that 
other Americans engaged in the same industry may have a 
monopoly in that same line of business? My understanding of 
protection has always been that it was a weapon leveled at the 
foreign manufacturer and the foreign laborer for the benefit of 
all Americans alike. Protection was never intended to foster 
one section of the United States to the detriment of another 
section engaged in the same industrial pursuits. 

It has been frequently stated upon the floor of this House 
that coal was a raw material and therefore should not be placed 
upon the free list. One of these gentlemen [Mr. CruMPACKER] 
has told us that by crude or raw material was meant such 
material as requires relatively a small amount of labor in their 
production. There is scarcely a commodity produced in this 
country where the labor cost—about 85 per cent—forms so great 
a percentage of the total cost as coal. Nearly every man 
engaged about a modern mine is a skilled mechanic. 

The laws of different States actually require them to be. 
The mine boss and his assistants and the shot firers must all be 
men of great experience. The men who run the cutting ma- 
chines and those who do the hauling by electric motors and the 
drillers, and the electrical engineer and the mining engineers and 
their assistants are all men of technical knowledge and skill 
of the highest degree. The up-to-date mine does not use picks 
and mules any more, but the work of mining is done almost en- 
tirely by skilled workmen. Coal is as much a finished product 
as the finished locomotive engine which burns it. It can not 
be denied that every pound of coal used for domestic purposes 
in stoves and grates is a finished product. It is consumed in 
this use without entering into the production of other com- 
modities as much as a suit of clothes or a pair of shoes. No 
one yet has ever advanced the idea that the coal consumed by 
locomotive engines and steam-vessel boilers is raw material. 
There is no article known that is made out of coal or coal 
products except artificial. gas, coal tar, and ammonia. The 
whole idea of coal being one of the raw materials, like iron ore, 
hides, and rough lumber, is a misconception of the use of coal. 

The distinguished chairman, induced thereto no doubt by 
statements from the Pittsburg miners, attempts to hold out to 
West Virginia miners the hope that they may still reach the New 
England market by an all-rail route. This is what he says: 

They—the West Virginia operators—were afraid they might lose the 
sale of some tons of coal in the New England States if this arrange- 
ment was made. Yet they failed to take into consideration the ques- 
tion whether this all-rail hauling of the American coal to Boston at 
$2.25 a ton by the American railroads would not be reduced so as to 
meet Canadian competition on coal, the railroads much better afford- 
ing to take off 25 cents a ton of the haulage than to lose the entire 
tonnage or any part of it, and whether that would not make up the 
difference, even in the Boston market, as between American and 
Canadian coal. 

This suggestion of a lower rail rate that American coals 
may compete with Canadian coals in New England commends 
itself strongly to the Pittsburg operator, and he has taken it 
into very serious consideration, for he can ship his coal by 
all rail into the New England market, but not a ton of West 
Virginia coal can go to New England by this all-rail route. 
The coal-hauling railroads from this Pittsburg district will not 
permit West Virginia coal to go to New England, except by 
water from Norfolk and Baltimore. Every pound of coal pro- 
duced on the Chesapeake and Ohio and the Norfolk and Western 
railroads is excluded from the markets of Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York. Fairmont district, in the 
northern part of the State, ships some coal to Washington and 
Baltimore markets, and with that exception the Pittsburg 
coal-hauling railroads exclude West Virginia coal from those 
four great cities and their harbors, Whatever advantage may 
result from a reduction of all-rail rates on coal to the New 
England States will be enjoyed by the Pittsburg people alone, 
and West Virginia will receive no part of such imaginary bene- 
fits, for we have no railroads that run into New England, and 
the railroad connections that do serve that territory have placed 
an embargo upon our coal. 

Those who expect that New England will be greatly bene- 
fited by free coal from Noya Scotia will be sorely disappointed. 


The Nova Scotia miners under this arrangement will do exactly 


as did the British Columbia miners under the Wilson bill. They 
reduced the price of the coal sent by them into the United 
States to a point where American miners could not compete 
with them. The result was that the American mines shut 
down and their working organizations disintegrated. Then the 
Canadian miner raised the price to that at which American coal 
had formerly sold, and the American consumer paid the same 
price for Canadian coal that he formerly paid for the American 
coals. The American miners could not afford to start their 
operations, for if they had the Canadians would have imme- 
diately lowered the prices and closed them up again. This is 
exactly what will occur to the New England coal consumer 
under free trade with Canada. As soon as this arrangement 
goes into effect Nova Scotia operators will reduce the price 
until the American now furnishing that market will close his 
mines. After this occurs the price of Nova Scotia coal will go 
up, and all New England will be paying as much for Nova 
Scotia coal as they now pay for American coal. 

And the money they now pay to American miners and laboring 
men engaged in digging and transporting this coal will be paid to 
foreigners, while they will have the questionable satisfaction of 
seeing the West Virginia operators and laboring men driven 
out of business, just as was done with the State of Washing- 
ton under the Wilson bill. The Nova Scotia mines are inex- 
haustible. They have the advantage of cheap labor from Eng- 
land and Wales, with which they can contract without violating 
an alien contract-labor law, such as we have in the United 
States. They have the advantage in transportation charges, 
being so favorably located as to be able to ship to New England 
cities in English tramp colliers at minimum rates. To these 
advantages shall we add the 67 cents a ton protection we now 
have on our domestic coal, and thus increase the value of the 
Nova Scotia mines by many millions of dollars, and at the same 
time strike down our own coal industry? I answer emphat- 
ically in the negative. 

It may be that Congress, under its taxing authority, has the 
power to destroy the industry of a whole State and bankrupt its 
people; but if such power does exist, it certainly ought never to 
be exercised. Whenever the functions of this Government are 
so manipulated that its powers are directed so as to destroy the 
industries of one of the States, then the whole purpose of the 
Government has failed. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the report of those members 
of the Ways and Means Committee who are entitled to be called 
Democrats starts out with this statement: 

A tariff is a tax pa by the consumer. The only proper and legiti- 
mate function of a tariff law is to raise revenue to supply the needs of 
the Government economically and effectively administered. 

This has been the doctrine of the Democratic party since its 
foundation, and is the only tariff authorized by the Constitution. 

A revenue-producing tariff is the only one for which any 
sound Democrat can stand, and when the tax becomes so high 
that it is prohibitory and produces no revenue it can find no war- 
rant in Democratic principles or in the fundamental law. That a 
moderate degree of protection often results from such a tariff can 
not be denied, and does not militate against Democratic ideas. 

The report of the Republican members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means says that the main reasons for the revision of 
the tariff at this time are two: 

First. That after twelve years of the operation of the present tariff 
Many new conditions have arisen which render it advisable that the 
rates be readjusted. . 

Second. Since the passage of the Dingley Act a large number of for- 
eign countries have adopted tariffs with a maximum and minimum rate, 
and it has been found that section 3 of the present act was not suffi- 
ciently broad in its scope to meet these changed conditions. 

Neither of these is the real reason why this revision is under- 
taken. There were, indeed, two reasons which drove the un- 
willing leaders of the Republican party to report this bill, but 
they were not the ones assigned in their report. They were: 
First, Republican extravagance and incompetency had piled up 
expenditures until a deficit of $150,000,000 in the Treasury stared 
them in the face. Second, they heard the voice of growing dis- 
content and distrust of the American people demanding that 
the tariff should be reduced and the heels of the trusts taken 
off the necks of the people. At first a mild protest, it had grown 
to a demand, then to a clamor, and finally to a threat. Repub- 
lican leaders then saw that it was time to take heed, and, for 
the first time in the history of the party’s platforms, this decla- 
ration was made: 

The Republican declares unequivocally for a revision of the 


pa 
tariff by a special AA of Congress immediately following the next 
presidential uguration. 


Although time and again you have deceived the people by 
specious promises, followed by their immediate repudiation, 
they decided at the election to trust you once more. Gentlemen, 
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have you given them what you promised? You were too cun- 
ning to state in your platform whether you intended to revise 
the tariff upward or downward, but upon every stump you 
avowed your intention of reducing instead of raising it. The 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Nye] was honest enough the 
other night to admit this. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Would one of you have dared to predict that when you made 
up your bill for consideration in the House it would show a 
net increase of 1.56 per cent over the average in the Dingley 
bill? And the Lord only knows how much higher it will be 
when the Senate is through with it. Would one of you have 
dared to say to the stock raiser of the West that you would put 
hides on the free list and allow the New England shoemaker 
to continue to rob him with high-priced shoes? 

Would one of you have had the temerity to tell the West Vir- 
ginia or Pennsylvania coal miner that you intended to put the 
product of his labor on the free list and let the sugar trust 
continue to plunder him at its own sweet will? Who of you 
would have been bold enough to have said to the Alabama and 
Lake Superior iron miner that you intended to put his sweat 
and brawn on the free list and tax the coffee and tea which his 
children drink? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen, your bill is a tissue of deception from title to 
index. [Applause on the Democratie side.] Did you expect to 
conciliate the farmer, who constitutes the large majority of 
our country’s population, by giving him free acorns and asa- 
fetida, as you do in your bill [applause on the Democratic side], 
while you permit the Standard Oil Company to extort blood 
money from him to furnish oil to light his early morning meal? 
If you did, why were you not honest enough to tell him so 
before you got his vote? A man with half an eye can now see 
why you told him to vote the Republican ticket then and wait 
till after the election to have the tariff revised by its friends. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Are you now paying your campaign debts, or fulfilling your 
campaign promises? Gentlemen, did you let old “ Money Bags” 
write this bill, or did you heed the cry of those whose votes you se- 
cured by evasion and deceit? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You put balm of Gilead on the free list. Do you in that 
way expect to salye the poor man’s wounds while you rub salt 
on those wounds at the rate of 12 cents per hundred pounds? 
I see that you put arsenic on the free list. Do you intend by 
that to say to the workingman: “If you can not afford to buy 
protected woolen goods to shield the shivering limbs of your 
wife and children from the winter's blast, we will give you 
cheap arsenic with which to hunt a suicide’s grave?” [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I see that you put apatite—whatever that is—on the free list. 
In looking up the derivation of this word, I note that in the 
original it meant deceit, to deceive, being a mineral often mis- 
taken for other minerals; and what could be more like the very 
irony of appropriateness than for your bill to encourage the 
importation of deceit? [Applause on the Democratic side.] Was 
that because the sugar trust had hired you to see that the 
appetite of toiling millions for sugar was not too much in- 
dulged? Or was it to further encourage the Republican appetite 
for pie? [Laughter.] If either were true, why did you not tell 
him before he voted that you intended so to do? 

I see you put divi-divi on the free list. Was that because you 
held up the great corporations with bludgeons during your cam- 
paign and forced them to “divi” their plunder with you in order 
that you might buy a fair election? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] If so, you made a howling success of it; for the 
report of your campaign committee after the election shows that 
you extorted over $3,000,000 to accomplish your designs. Gen- 
tlemen, I see you have put dragon's blood on the free list, and 
well you did; for when you meet the indignant millions whom 
you have betrayed you will need oceans of dragon’s blood to 
keep you from cowering before their outraged gaze. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

You put ipecac on the free list. This you need not have done, 
for when the poor man sees his child’s bare feet, made bare be- 
cause of your iniquitous tax on shoes, it will require no ipecac 
to cause him to spew you out from the very nausea your tainted 
schedules bring. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side.] Besides, after two years’ trial of this bill, should it be- 
come a law in its present form, the sight of any man who sup- 
ports it will act as an emetic more powerful than all the ipecac 
in the land. You let leeches in free. This again was “love's 
labor lost;” for no leeches were needed to help Republicans 
and the bioated favorites suck the lifeblood of an outraged 
people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I see you make lifeboats free. In this, gentlemen, you are 
wise, because when increased prices come, as they will, to those 
who have to toil, you will need lifeboats to save you from those 
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who, in their righteous wrath, will cast you overboard. [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

You put rough, or uncut, diamonds on the free list. Why 
did you do this? Evidently to fill the coffers of those who cut 
and polish and set the diamonds after they come here in the 
rough. But the very tariff you put on diamonds shows the 
irony of your report, in which you say that one of the car- 
dinal principles of your party is the protection of American 
workmen, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You leave polished diamonds and jewelry at the same rate as 
in the Dingley bill, while you increase cheap stockings for the 
limbs of the American working girl more than 20 per cent. In 
this were you trying to protect those who work on the farm, 
in the mills, and in the mines, or those who spend the summers 
working up divorce suits at Newport and Long Branch? [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] In this stocking schedule you 
again show that you labored overtime while the yearnings of 
your heart went out to the toilers of the country. You increase 
the duty on stockings valued at not more than $1 per dozen 
pairs from 68.39 per cent ad valorem to 89.75 per cent, while 
you leave those valued at more than $5 per dozen pairs at 55 per 
cent, In the ease of cheap stockings you claim that you will 
realize an increased revenue of $500,000, while in some of the 
finer grades you do not realize an additional cent. 

While you are shedding crocodile tears for the American 
workingman, please tell us who pays this additional half mil- 
lion. Is it the woman in the automobile or the woman at the 
loom? Is it the woman with the golf stick or the woman at the 
beatling stick? [Applause on the Democratic side.] Is it the 
parlor boarder at the Waldorf-Astoria or is it the chambermaid? 
Is it the woman intriguing for a disgraceful alliance with a for- 
eign duke or is it the toil-worn farmer's wife? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Is it the virtuous shop girl working at $6 per 
week to buy protected tea for an aged parent or is it the high- 
priced ballet dancer who parades her silk stockings at so much 
per night? [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Your committee in their report tell us that most of the arti- 
cles on which the duty is increased are luxuries. No doubt, 
gentlemen, you were sincere in that. No doubt a party depend- 
ent upon the silk-stocking gentry for its lease of power believes 
that any kind of stockings is luxury for those who toil. An- 
other one of your “ luxuries,” so called, is the cheap glove worn 
by the poor women of the country. In this connection, I ask 
to read the following article, which recently appeared in the 
Washington Times: 

TAX ON CHEAP GLOVES. 
The gloves which now pay $1.75 duty is the schmaschen glace-finish 
g not ches long. 


— over 14 in It is the p 
whi the woman of modest means who 


notions of what te luxuries. 

The ve which is now taxed $1.75 po dozen at the custom-house—the 
ase ove of the working girl and t ted t. 
abou §3 dozen in the country where it is made. Under the Dingley 
a duty which figured out 58 per cent in order to 
g ve into the country. 

e Payne bill he will pay a duty of 133 per cent to get it in. 
The duty on the poor woman's glove is raised considerably more than 
100 per cent. 

RICH WOMAN FAVORED, 


But the duty on the rich woman's $7-per-pair glove is raised only 
from 84 to 108 per cent. 
Seems like a curious way luxuries, to raise the poor 


of taxing 
woman from 58 to 133, while the rich woman is raised from 84 to 108 


cent. 

Penis glove schedule is rich in Illustrations of how the necessaries of 
the poor are to be made to bear the burdens of raising revenue, while 
the necessaries of the rich, which would be luxuries to the poor, escape 
with a small part. Three millions of pairs of the gloves taxed 90 per 
cent are ported annually. Only „000 pairs of the 11 
glove, taxed 44 per cent, come in in a year. The tax on e poor 
woman's glove make a contribution of $930,025 per year toward 
the Government's revenues, and two or three times that much will be 
added to the cost in order to enable the importer, wholesaler, and re- 
tailer to handle it. On the other hand, the rich woman's glove, just 
described, will contribute $12,749 to the Government's revenue. 

And this sort of comparison might be carried on ad nauseam from 
the marvelous glove schedule of this bill. The cases cited are typical. 
The question is, What caused the Payne committee to make this glove 
schedule in this way? 


The Duke of Gloversville,’ Mr. Littauer, at whose factory 
thousands of pairs of gloves are manufactured every year, 
haunted this House for several days in the early part of the 
session. He left with a happy, satisfied look; and it has been 
hinted that he took great interest in seeing that the old rules 
were adopted, [Applause on the Democratic side.] But per- 
haps I had better not say anything about the question of the 
rules, because it has gotten to be a very sensitive subject, even 
to a few Democrats. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Looking through the list of over ninety different qualities of 
gloves we see that there is not a single reduction, but there is 
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an actual increase on all but eleven. No wonder the “ Duke of 
Gloversville” wore that “smile that won't come off” as he 
went away from the House. There is one ponderous and mo- 
mentous fact in connection with the duty on gloves which no 
doubt cost the committee days of conscientious toil to work out. 
That is, they increased the gross annual revenue from 64 cents 
to 82 cents by increasing the duty $1 per dozen on oné particular 
kind of gloves. Think of it, gentlemen! A deficit of $150,- 
000,000 to be met, and a great committee has piled up 18 cents 
of that amount by taxing one quality of cheap gloves. No won- 
der the leader of the minority felt impelled to compliment the 
chairman of the committee on his insatiable appetite for work. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Republican farmers in the South will no doubt throw up their 
hats in approval of the labors of this nonsectional committee 
when they see that you have put cotton-seed oil on the free 
list along with divi-divi and have left the bagging for their 
cotton with the same high tariff that existed under the Dingley 
law. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Such magnanimous 
treatment as this will break up the solid South with a venge- 
ance. The Republican stock raiser of the West will no doubt 
thank God that he is not as other men, even as his benighted 
Democratic neighbor [laughter] when he contemplates the jus- 
tice of his party in putting hides on the free list along with 
dragon's blood and asafetida, while it continues an outrageous 
tariff on wire with which to fence his stock. Suffragettes will 
no doubt be tumbling over each other to vote with the G. O. P.“ 
when they gird themselves with corset covers on which they must 
still pay the same old Dingley tax. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the Republican members 
of the Ways and Means Committee, in the preparation of this 
bill, aimed a deliberate and premeditated blow at the American 
woman. As to the course of some of the more ancient members 
of the committee, I am not surprised. The warm blood of 
youth has long since ceased to course through their veins, and 
they have passed the age where life's “gravitation shifting 
turns the other way.” [Laughter.] But the unprovoked treat- 
ment accorded women all through this bill by the princely 
young gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loncwortu], the gallant and 
chivalrous gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. GAINES], the 
fiery and impetuous youth from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], and 
the committee baby from Washington [Mr. CusHMan], has 
filed me with sorrow and brought consternation to every 
woman’s club in the land. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It was bad enough for these gentlemen to go to fooling with 
hosiery and union suits and corset covers [loud laughter and ap- 
plause], but when they went out of their way to put false teeth 
on the free list [laughter] and a high protective tariff on gar- 
ters, I, a mere man, think they passed the limit. I[Laughter.] It 
is an awful shock to my modesty to have to discuss such things 
in this presence, but these gentlemen have unblushingly put 
them in the bill, and I would be recreant to my duty to Ameri- 
can womanhood were I not to hold the offenders up to their 
righteous indignation and scorn. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, it seems that during the early days of the 
session some vital changes were made in the bill. The Standard 
Oil Company, in some mysterious way, appears to have gotten 
in its deadly work. If there is any well-defined trust in this 
country, that is one. The last administration believed this to 
be the fact, for the Department of Justice was especially indus- 
trious in trying to destroy it. A Republican judge, under the 
developments of the Government's attorneys, tried his hand by 
the imposition of a little fine of $29,000,000. Of course nobody 
believed that fine would ever be collected. The fine became as 
great a joke as the oil joker in the Dingley bill. But there was 
enough shown up to satisfy everyone that the Standard Oil was 
a monstrous trust, and nobody thought the same joker would 
be found lurking in the Payne bill. But when the bill comes 
in, the Standard Oil serenely bobs up with the goods. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

That splendid, independent Republican Congressman, Mr. 
KÜSTERMANN, of Wisconsin, in a speech on the floor a few days 
ago, used this language: 


I had positive assurance that the cunning little proviso, which served 
its purpose so many years, had been put out of existence by the Ways 
and Means Committee and buried, and now Fon may imagine my as- 
tonishment when, in looking over the new tarif bill, I found the joker 
resurrected again, standing before me in all its wicked: 
little joker is again in evidence, ready to continue the work of taking 
twelve to fifteen millions of dollars out of the pockets of our people 
every single year and adding it to the vast profits of the greatest trust 


on earth. 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The Republican platform declares for such protection as will 
eover the difference in the price of labor in this country and 
of other countries where the article is produced, together with a 
fair profit to the producer. Can gentlemen by any juggling with 
figures say that the counteryailing duty put on crude petroleum 


ness. Yes; the 


in that paragraph represents any such thing? If not, has not 
the committee abandoned the platform and perpetrated a de- 
ception on a long-suffering and credulous people? 

I might take up many other items in the bill and show them 
to be an abandonment of your platform declarations and a re- 
pudiation of your preelection promises. During this debate 
many gentlemen have shed such showers of tears over the pro- 
tection of American labor as to bring consternation to the 
Weather Bureau. Are you really as interested in the protection of 
American labor as you pretend? If so, I have a little amend- 
ment which I will offer at the proper time, if permitted to do so, 
that will more effectively reach that end than any paragraph in 
your bill. It is an amendment that will receive the indorse- 
ment of millions of farmers and laboring men all over the 
country. It is an amendment that will, in its effect, meet the 
approval of 2,000,000 members of the Farmers’ Union, hun- 
dreds of thousands of members of the labor organizations, and 
hundreds of thousands of citizens who belong to no labor or- 
ganization, but share with them their love for American insti- 
tutions and shudder for the future of our common country. 
It is as follows: 


Add after section 11, as a new section, to be numbered section 113, 
the following: 
“Any alien over 16 years of age who is unable to read his own lan- 
guare or dialect shall, before entering this country, pay the sum of $25 
ead tax, and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall prescribe the 
enact A rules and regulations to carry out the provisions of this 
on. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

“Provided, If any wife or dependent father or mother otherwise ad- 
missible accompany a husband or son who is admissible they may be 
admitted by paying the head tax now provided by law.” 

Mr. Chairman, the argument heretofore made by those who 
opposed an increased head tax was that it would work a hard- 
ship on immigrants from northwestern Europe, who usually 
come with their families, while it would not so affect the un- 
desirable classes from eastern and southern Europe, who 
usually come alone. No such argument as that can be made 
against this amendment. As a matter of fact, it would not 
touch more than 3 per cent of the Germans and less than 2 per 
cent of the Bohemians, Scandinavians, English, Irish, Scotch, 
and other immigrants from northwestern Europe. True, it 
would keep out many thousand Italians, Greeks, Syrians, and 
others of the ignorant and undesirable kind, and that is one of the 
very ends that I want to reach. The Italians will be especially 
affected and more particularly those from Sicily and south Italy. 

But a few days ago the country was shocked by the news that 
Joe Petrosino had been assassinated in Palermo, Sicily, by these 
very fellows. He was at the head of the Italian detective 
agency of New York, and had been sent to Sicily to try to run 
down a lot of Italian criminals. While there he was shot from 
ambush by adherents or friends of the “Black Hand.” The 
way his death was received by these people will be seen by the 
following press dispatch sent out from New York some days ago: 
IMMIGRANTS APPROVE KILLING—ITALIAN NEW ARRIVALS APPLAUD NEWS 

OF PETROSINO’S DEATH. 
“ Petrosino is killed.” . wn 


“ Bravo!" came the cry from 400 Neapolitans viewing for the first 
time the shores of the United States from the main deck of the Europa, 
of the Italian line, which had just been warped Into the plier at West 
Thirty-fourth street this afternoon. 

The announcement of the assassination of the detective from friends 
in small boats which had circled about the liner to welcome their kins- 
men from across the water acted like a stimulant on the immigrants. 
The news that the foremost enemy of the Black Hand had been slain 
was seemingly the best that these people had heard in many days. 
They knew Petrosino. They not only knew him before he arrived in 
Italy, but he had been there several weeks before they had sailed, and 
they had learned what his business was. 

Such men entail upon our people more trouble and expense 
than all others who reach our shores. Then should they not 
help to pay this additional expense? The reports of alienists 
in some of the hospitals and lunatic asylums of our country 
show that more of that class are being treated there than aliens 
from all other countries combined. They pay no taxes scarcely, 
and yet their sick and insane and paupers bring aeavy burdens 
to every State where they are found. In New York a special 
detective agency has to be kept up to check their crimes, and 
thousands of dollars are spent on courts and jails on account 
of the criminals they bring and the crimes they commit. The 
extract which I read from a Washington paper gives some idea 
of the enormous expense which their criminals entail: 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLAR SECRET FUND ASKED BY BINGHAM— 
WANTS BIG SUM TO KEEP TRACK OF FOREIGN CRIMINALS COMING 


HERE. 
[Washington Times, March 22, 1909.] 
New YORK, March 22, 1909. 

Police Commissioner Bingham to-day renewed his recommendation 
to the board of aldermen for $100,000 with which to establish a secret- 
service fund to use in investigations under his direction. 

He wants the money to keep track of 8 criminals who might 
come to this country, especially those from La countries. 
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They live like scavengers on scant, cheap food, and yet they 
are brought to fill the coffers of steamship companies and to 
press down the price of the brawn and brain of the man who 
toils. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I will put you to 
the test as to whether you speak the truth when you say you 
are the friend of the American workingman. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] If your Committee on Rules will let 
me offer this amendment and give me a record vote on the 
same, we will see who tells the truth when he declares that he 
wants to protect American labor. If it does not, then cease your 
hypocritical cant and admit that you spurn the rights of labor, 
and despise the man who toils. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] You offer a sop in the way of an inheritance tax, and 
your President favors an income tax. He is a great lawyer, 
and knows that an income tax can be so framed as to meet 
constitutional objections, and yet you are so subservient to the 
living rich that you will not touch his hoarded gains till his 
head is laid beneath the sod. I am for both taxes, and yet I 
believe the income tax is the fairer of the two. 

In 36 States the inheritance tax prevails, and I believe 
in none is an income tax levied. By an income tax, you do 
not duplicate those of so many States, and do not follow the 
hearse of the dead to pick his bones. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I come from a section of Alabama where the 

coal and iron industries have been greatly developed. Until 

this Republican panic came my people were upon the very crest 
of the wave of prosperity. You heralded abroad that as soon 
as Mr. Taft was elected the rainbow of prosperity would again 
span the heavens and the sun of progress and development 
would again shed its lustrous rays upon the country. Some 
of your emissaries came to my town and announced that the 
election of Taft would unlock the wheels of industry, and that 
even cotton would go back to its normal price. In this, as 
usual, you have proven false. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

There were some of my people, even Democrats, who listened 
to your siren notes. Some of these very people are now ap- 
pealing to Democrats to save them from the Republican party. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] This bill is your bantling. 
You did not eyen call in the Democratic members of your Ways 
and Means Committee to confer in regard to it. The responsi- 
bility for results is yours, and yours only, and if the panic 
which your incompetency and extravagance has brought upon 
the country is not relieved by this bill, 80,000,000 American 
people will shake their gory locks at you and say you did it, 
and at the ballot box next year you must answer for your 
offspring. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, I heartily join with the 
others who have spoken in this House in commending to the 
country the industry and conscientious zeal which have char- 
acterized the labors of the gentlemen of the Ways and Means 
Committee in the discharge of the delicate trust committed to 
them. The patience and intelligence which they haye shown in 
the collection of the mass of information. bearing on this subject 
is unprecedented in volume and value. 5 

I am glad to say that the great industrial center which I rep- 
resent, in its railroads, mines, steel and iron works, and its 
agricultural interests, views the task before Congress as a work 
in hand, in response to the demands of the country and the 
pledges of the respective political parties, and that the Congress 
has undertaken the execution of this trust with a conscientious 
desire to respond to the sentiment of the different sections of 
our country in an effort to adjust rates in harmony with the 
general welfare and the needs of individual interests and com- 
munities, to the end that no growing and important industry in 
the Nation’s development shall be imperiled and that the con- 
suming public shall not be unduly burdened. In harmony with 
this sentiment, it is essential that the task be approached in the 
spirit of concession and compromise, for otherwise tariff legisla- 
tion will be impossible in a domain stretching from ocean to 
ocean, with every variety of soil, climate, and production, with 
industries so diversified over a wide expanse of territory, in 
which the matter of transportation is an element of such 
transcendent importance as here. 

In anything I may have to say I shall try to keep out of 
the realm of theories, leaving the course of our industrial 
development and the general happiness and advancement of 
our people as living and eternal witnesses to the wisdom of 
the policy of protection. The opposition, our friends on the 
other side of the House, while conceding the necessity of rais- 
ing rvyenue by duties laid upon imports, through long years 
haye wavered over terms and policies, often ignoring conditions 
for theories, standing one time for tariff for reyenue, next for 
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tariff for revenue only, then for tariff for revenue with incidental 
protection. If to them the term “ protection” is a hated word, 
and the line of demarcation be drawn at this day between 
“tariff for protection” and “tariff for revenue,“ I may confi- 
dently ask at this hour, when theories play such an unim- 
portant part, that we meet upon common ground and enact 
a law which we shall call a “tariff for prosperity.” But I 
remind you, so you may not be deceived, that in the Repub- 
lican nomenclature it will be classed as “a tariff for protec- 
tion.” [Applause.] 
THE GENERAL PROSPERITY. 

In its last national convention the Republican party made no 
declaration for a downward revision of the tariff. It simply 
declared for revision, but on the principle that “ protection is 
best maintained by the imposition of such duties as will equal 
the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American indus- 
tries.” The revision must be made upon the principle of protec- 
tion. Any surrender to the doctrine of a tariff for revenue 
would be a base betrayal of party pledges. It would be ignoring 
the blessings that the protective policy, through all its years, 
had brought to the Nation at large. It would be sinning against 
the light and knowledge that our country’s development had re- 
vealed, and which in the years from 1903 to 1907 are shown 
in the following, furnished by the Bureau of Statistics: 


Commercial, industrial, and financial statistics of the United States 
for 1997 compared with 1903, 


1907 Increase over 
National wealth a $107, 104,000,000 18, 887, 000, 000 
Total bank deposits 813, 100, 000, 000 8.388888 
Value of live stock $4, 331,000,000 228,000,000 
Savings bank deposits e 8, 0, 000, 000 $755,000;000 
Depositors in savings ba: 8,589,000 1,554,000 
Gold production__........ $90,436,000 $16,844,000 
Ooal production__.....-...---~... 428,896,000 109,828,000 
Wealth production on farms 44. $7, 488,000,000 81,571,000, 000 
Cotton eonsumed—-— 4,493,000 512,000 
Cotton spindles in operation.....------- No.. 25,750,000 3,750,000 
Imports of raw sk pounds.. 18,744,000 3,473,000 
Pig-iron produetion long tons__ 25,781,000 7, 772,000 
ae Fee of the United States 85,817,000 5,445,000 
Gold coſlned - $131,907 ,000 $88,223,000 
Money in circulation... 1$2,773,000,000 8105, 000, 000 
182.22 * 
— —.— 8154, 477, 0%, 00 840, 514, 000, 000 
—— ͤ — 6,429 1,490 
—— f 18,000, 000 
a — „823, 000, 000 81.122, 000, 000 
„631,000, 000 81, 216,000,000 
$322 000,000 148,000,000 
9270, 000, 000 $39,000,600 
$1, 434,000,000 8108, 000,000 
$644, 000,000 000, 000 
tm Dun bi $790,000,000 „000,000 
ports 
! AA A ARENS $477 ,000,000 Se eee 
TTTT0T—T＋TT—TCTCVTT—T—T——— cone! $1, 881,000,000 „000,000 
Exports of domestic manufaetures .---- $749,000,000 272,000, 000 
Exports of domestie manufactures of iron 
8 —— —— 5182. 000. 000 $85,000,000 
Exports of domestic raw cotton oe ye $165,000,000 
Exports of domestic foodstuffs 3,000,000 $4,000,000 
Cotton produced__..........500-pound bales. 11,875,000 1,329,000 
Minera! produetion__....-.....----..-_..-. $2,089,000,000 857.000, 000 
Value of products of manufacture $14, 802,000,000 283,891,000, 000 
Wages paid in manufactures 9_________. 42, 012,000, 000 290, 000, 000 
Newspapers and period published . No 21,735 1,250 
Receipts of Post-Office Department 8183. 885,000 $49,561,000 
Salaries paid public-school superintendents 
and teachers $196, 981,000 $89,345,000 


#1904. 

» Increase in four years. 

¢ Inclusive of Illinois state banks having savings departments. 

4 As estimated by the Department of Agriculture. 

¢ Exclusive of outlying possessions. 

f As the result of special investigation Kd the Director of the Mint, 
a reduction of $135, 000 was made in the estimate of gold coin in 
circulation on July 1, 1907, as compared with the basis of previous 


ears. 
á s Exclusive of neighborhood industries and hand trades. 
THE FARMER’S PROSPERITY. 


In the general prosperity no class has fared better than the 
farmer. True, conditions have favored him, independent of the 
influences of party action, but if God gave the rain and the 
sunshine to grow the crops, the Republican party opened the 
markets for them, and organized and sustained a Department 
of Agriculture to teach him the methods of raising and pro- 
tecting his products. From 1897 to 1907— 
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And so through the list of all farm products; and this wonder- 
ful development afforded him a market at highly remunerative 
prices, which enabled him to pay his debts, open his bank ac- 
counts, and enjoy the comforts and luxuries unheard of till the 
return of prosperity under the Dingley bill. 


PROTECTION THE TRUB POLICY. 


I rejoice that in the discussion of the great problem before 
us of making a tariff bill on which shall depend the happiness 
and prosperity of our people, and in the schedules of which I 
hope shall prevail the principles of the golden rule, that the 
bitterness of party politics has not been awakened. It shows 
that revision of our tariff laws is becoming year by year more 
and more a purely economic proposition, looking to just dealing 
of one man toward another and to the general welfare of all 
our people. I remember as a schoolboy reading in a speech of 
Patrick Henry that he had no lamp by which his feet were 
guided but the lamp of experience, and I shall call up the ex- 
periences of my country in its industrial evolution to determine 
what course we should take in reyising our work of the past. 
Twelve years of protection under the Dingley bill have been 
the marvel of the century. It has awakened and astounded the 
world in the magnitude of its achievements. It seems as if 
in the providence of God William McKinley was the chosen 
instrument of the hour to allay the distrust and suspicion 
which up to then appeared between the two sections, North 
and South, of our beloved country and who, with an exalted 
patriotism, wrought the work of reconciliation through the 
strife and conflict of a war with Spain which carried the old 
flag to Cuba and Porto Rico, and finally, in triumph to the 
cause of liberty and humanity, to the Philippines, where I trust 
it shall never go down till it has fulfilled its mission, if then. 

The Dingley tariff bill, with reciprocity and the gold stand- 
ard, has been the bed rock of our economic policy in the Me- 
Kinley and succeeding administrations, under which prosperity 
took the place of depression and adversity, and through which 
confidence was restored, our markets extended world-wide, the 
boundaries of the Republic enlarged, an open door made for 
our commerce in the Orient, and for the first time in our history 
this mighty Republic recognized as a world power among the 
nations of the earth. There were doubtless causes world-wide 
in their operations tending to produce the conditions the coun- 
try saw in 1893, but the threat to revise the tariff brought us 
face to face with a panic when business and trade were sus- 
pended, just as they are now, awaiting the work of revision, 
which in my judgment has been forced upon the country at an 
inopportune moment. But there are some general truths that 
I do not believe can be successfully controverted ; and, first, that 
if there is one fact more firmly stamped than any other upon 
the memories of men, it is: That wherever in this country our 
population is the most dense, happy and prosperous; and wher- 
ever there is the greatest degree of individual and local wealth; 
wherever savings banks have their biggest balances and most 
numerous depositors; wherever there are the most fertile farms, 
busy markets, numerous manufactures, and an industrious and 

-God-loving army of employed laboring men—in that broad 
stretch of country embracing the East, North, Middle West, and 
Northwest—there the protective idea has taken a firm and last- 
ing root, and Republican principles have become the dominant 
force in the affairs of government. [Applause.] 

Among the discordant elements holding views opposite our 
own upon the subject of the tariff, whether North, East, South, 
or West, the central thought of their creed is that protection is 
robbery, and that our home market, which has placed the fac- 
tory by the farm, and through which we are able to pay the 
best wages anywhere on earth, and to compete with the 
strongest nations in the markets of the world, should be 
thrown open to the products of Buropean factories to feed 
their cheap and king-ridden labor in competition with our own. 
But has protection been a robbery? I think not, when in the 
European steel mills we find women wheeling the coke, while 
here they are the heads of happy homes sustained by remu- 
nerative toil. Protection is no robbery in a country whose 
exports of 1892, amounting to $1,015,732,011, grew till in 1908 
they were $1,834,786,357, principally under the operations of 
the Dingley law, providing a balance to the Nation’s credit over 
imports of $640,445,565. Protection is no robbery where the 
internal commerce or home market, as with us, exceeds 
the entire international commerce of the world. Nor is it, 
where the laboring people, as in our mines, mills, and factories, 
receive wages higher than those paid anywhere else. No; 
protection is not robbery where the aggregate of our national 
wealth increased from 1900 to 1904 in the sum of nearly 
$20,000,000,000, nor when we realize that the value of farm 
animals rose from $2,228,123,184 in 1900 to $4,331,230,000 in 
1908, nor when the 5,000,000 depositors in savings banks in 


1897 grew to over eight and one-half millions in 1907, with 
increased deposits in the same period of over $1,500,000,000, nor 
in a Nation which in 1875 stood fourth in the list in the extent 
of its foreign commerce, and in 1903 passed to the first rank, 
which it has since maintained. 

This unheard-of prosperity has resulted in giving employment 
to every man who wanted it, in starting every furnace, factory, 
and mill, and increasing the wages of labor and the prices of 
all farm products. It, too, has paid off the western farm mort- 
gages and made us a Nation of lenders and not of borrowers. 
Well has it been truly said that in the midst of our industrial 
development, while we were feeding the mouths of European 
workmen with the products of our farms, we found a market 
for our coal to feed her industrial fires. Our economic system 
has so highly developed the skill of our workmen that whenever 
the word American“ is stamped upon our products of the mill 
and factory, it indicates that the purchaser has at hand the 
finest finished products in the markets of the world, and this 
combined with cheapness through the various means of produc- 
tion and distribution is the guaranty that through our present 
economic and industrial policy, inaugurated and fostered by the 
Republican party, a wide field has been opened up which shall 
sustain for all time our industrial life, and render remunerative 
the earnings of the laborer and the products of the farm; and 
so long as the superiority in quality is maintained, so long will 
America be the mistress of the industrial world. If the results 
of protection here attained are not satisfactory to the tariff re- 
former, he need only compare England with protected Germany, 
where, in the former, in 1851, after adopting free trade in 1846, 
the numbers engaged in agricultural pursuits within her limits 
and Wales, were 1,767,900, while fifty years later they were 50 
per cent less. 

Germany looked abroad for a market for her grain in 1875, 
before she adopted protection, when she shipped 11,000,000 
bushels of wheat to Great Britain; later she was using it all 
at home. The most thoughtful Englishmen have acknowledged 
that “the golden age of free trade disappeared forever before 
the iron age of competition when America and Germany after 
their wars set up for themselves.” No wonder Bismarck, with 
prophetic words, in 1879, when appealing for the protective sys- 
tem, said that protective countries were prospering while free- 
trade countries were dying. Five years thereafter, when pro- 
tection became enthroned in Germany’s industrial system, he 
exultantly exclaimed over his country’s returning prosperity, 
“Germany fears no power save God.” 

The protective-tariff system has vindicated its claim to be 
the permanent policy of this country. It has placed the farm 
and the factory side by side, furnished a remunerative market 
for the products of the former, and thereby promoted and sus- 
tained the interests of agriculture. It has provided for our 
people work and wages, homes and education, and all the com- 
forts of life, and falsified all the doctrines of free traders since 
the days of Richard Cobden. It has kept the balance of trade 
with us and demonstrated by experience that under low tariffs 
that balance has been against us. It makes the home market 
our own and sustains our industrial strength, cheapens the prod- 
ucts to the consumer, diversifies our industries, thereby em- 
ploying our capital and labor and furnishing opportunities for 
the brain and energy of every man seeking employment. 

Yes; as has been well said, it has given our laboring people 
homes and land and filled them with hope for themselves and 
their children. Jn Great Britain and continental Europe the 
seant wages of the workingman leaves to him intemperance 
and pauperism as his only refuge, whereas from the conclu- 
sions of the Mosely commission, composed of officers of the 
leading labor unions of England, which visited the United 
States in 1902, we were proud to note the statement that the 
American workingman was better paid, better clothed, better 
housed, and withal infinitely more sober than his British neigh- 
bor. [Applause.] 

IRON AND STEEL SCHEDULES. 


I suppose there is hardly a section of the country from which 
some complaint does not come relative to the proposed duties 
in this bill, and under our diversified industries it is natural it 
should be so. And while I concede the intelligence and good 
intentions of its framers, yet I feel it my duty, out of regard to 
the industries of my section, to say a few words relative to 
free ore, the reduced duty on pig iron and steel and iron serap. 
But before doing so I may be permitted frankly to say that, in 
the interest of concessions toward a measure that may be as 
equitable as possible to the whole people, I am willing to con- 
sent to modifications, within the bounds of reason, of the exist- 
ing rates on these products. 

I may say further with reference to certain other features 
of the bill, I fayor a duty on lumber and coal, because of the 
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wage element that enters into their production; free hides, as 
a step toward cheapening the articles manufactured therefrom 
to the consumer as well as sustaining the industries dependent 
upon the finished product and the maintenance of proper wage 
scale; free coffee and tea; and rates at lowest possible figure 
upon the necessaries of life, with importations from our out- 
lying possessions upon the basis, at least, as contained in the 
Payne bill. 

With reference to the steel products, I may say that there is 
in my district one large independent company, which, when in 
full swing, employs 18,000 men. Owing to the recent sharp de- 
cline in the market price of the company’s business, it was 
obliged to announce a reduction of 10 per cent in wages, effective 
April 1. I doubt not, from my knowledge of the surrounding 
conditions, that this was in good faith, and I feel quite con- 
fident from the information conveyed to me that with respect to 
this great enterprise, on the principal manufactures of steel 
rails, structural shapes, plates, and bars, the cuts are too 
drastic and out of proportion to others, and the wage-earners 
may be compelled through the necessity of the situation to 
stand a large part by a proportionate reduction of wages, and 
from such a calamity they should under all conditions be saved. 

From other parts of the State and the country at large comes 
like information, at this hour most distressing to all of us to 
hear, as well as I am sure it must be to the employers, in view 
of the high wages the business has heretofore afforded. But 
this condition could not be expected to be otherwise, in view 
of the great reverse that has come to the volume of and prices 
in the iron and steel trade, warning us at this moment to take 
prompt action on this bill, with fair rates of duty, to insure a 
quick return to normal conditions, which certainly must follow. 

I am not here to discuss steel schedules or champion the steel 
interests in general, for most of the concerns, especially the 
larger ones, if the reports sent out as emanating from their 
management are to be believed, coupled with the statements 
made before the committee, are quite able to care for them- 
selves. But I do want to advise that there is more involved 
in this problem than the mere cost of producing steel after the 
material has been collected and ready for the furnace, and that 
is the item of transportation, covering the assembling of the 
materials and finally the shipment to the place of consumption 
and distribution, the direct transportation charges for which, 
running into the hundreds of millions, would be seriously im- 
paired by large importations from abroad, and further, to re- 
mind gentlemen that the Steel Corporation has many com- 
petitors in the manufacture of steel products, who are, perhaps, 
not able to approximate the cost to the corporation itself, and 
these small competitors should haye due consideration, as 
far as rates of duty are concerned, not only to protect them 
against foreign steel manufacturers, but to protect the country 
in general from possible domination from the great Steel Cor- 
poration itself of these competitors by their gradual elimination 
on account of low duties. 

But I do wish to call attention to the situation in which the 
bill places the individual merchant blast furnaces, which, to my 
mind, can not haye been fully understood by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. I speak particularly with reference to those 
furnaces which are not connected with steel works, nor wherein 
pig iron is fabricated into finished forms and the product of 
which is sold at competitive prices. But, to be more specific, I 
refer to the eastern merchant blast furnaces, located east of the 
Allegheny Mountains, in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyi- 
vania, embracing 44 blast furnaces, each producing at least 150 
tons per day, or annually nearly 2,500,000 tons, with invested 

` capital of over $50,000,000. The territory in which this iron is 
sold is limited by Baltimore on the south, the Alleghenies on the 
west, while the consumptive requirements of northern New York 
and Pennsylvania are supplied by the furnaces in the regions of 
Buffalo and the Beach Creek district of Pennsylvania. At 
Altoona on the west it is met by the market for western iron, 
and at Baltimore on the south by the product of Virginia and 
Alabama furnaces. It is a fact that while the furnaces within 
the eastern pig-iron district can not compete in the territory to 
the south, west, and north before named, yet it is easily reached 
by southern and Buffalo irons, while western iron in large ton- 
nage, when industrial conditions are not favorable, is readily 
sold and delivered to eastern consumers. 

Conditions surrounding other pig-iron districts for local rea- 
sons place them in a position in which they will be as seriously 
affected as the eastern district, if the cut of the present tariff 
on pig iron from $4 to $2.50 and on scrap iron and scrap steel 
from $4 to 50 cents is carried into effect. It is presumed that 
the committee supposed that the gift of free ores warranted a 
reduction of $1.50 in the duty on pig iron, or, in other words, a 
cheapening of 80 cents on raw material for each ton was a suffi- 


cient solace for letting down the bars to the extent of $1.50 for 
further competition with foreign pig iron. Any reduction in the 
duty on pig iron, based upon a reduction of the duty on ore, or 
placing the same on the free list, is subjecting the blast fur- 
naces in the region before named to certain serious loss, without 
the guaranty of any adequate return. The question of free ore 
resolves itself into one of two conditions, and this, in my judg- 
ment, is borne out by the testimony submitted before the com- 
mittee, and I am not speaking as the representative of the ore 
producers: First, the difference in price to the extent of the 
reduction of the duty on ores will be made up to the independent 
blast furnaces through increased cost of transportation, for any 
increased demand for transports would advance freight, and 
that part of the duty not taken by the miner will go into the 
pockets of the shipowners; or, second, the domestic iron-ore mines, 
which may be reached by foreign competition, will be closed, 
their capital impaired or destroyed, and the labor employed 
either reduced in wage or driven into other fields. 

I admit that free ore may be beneficial to such large concerns 
as the Bethlehem Iron and Steel Company and the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, which own great bodies of Cuban ores, which 
they can mine at low wages and ship on their own railroad and 
steamship lines. But they would not, in my judgment, be treated 
inequitably in the long run, for the cheapness with which they 
can make iron, as does also the United States Steel Corporation, 
compensates for the duty on ores. In whatever way you look 
at the situation, it is éither a blow to the merchant blast fur- 
naces, coupled with a reduction of the duty on pig iron, or it is 
destructive to our local mining industries. Far better it is to 
sustain both with the present rates of duty in the process of our 
development. 

Yet it is said we must encourage foreign importation of ore 
or the United States Steel Corporation, which, it is alleged, owns 
or controls 60 per cent of the mines and enjoys sufficient influ- 
ence to shape the policy of the other 40 per cent, will some day 
arbitrarily fix the price of ore, or that it is necessary to con- 
serve our present resources for the future. As to the former, 
sufficient unto the day thereof, when the Congress can and will 
take care of that situation, and besides from my observation of 
the business methods of this corporation, it will not attempt a 
policy so suicidal; and as to the latter, the people will never 
approve a policy of conservation which denies the present gen- 
eration its right to use what Providence has placed within its 
reach for our present necessities and the development of our 
growing industries. We are a unit in the plan to conserve 
against waste, but on no economic principle nor in the realm of 
common sense can be found excuse for leaving untouched for 
future generations what has been placed at our feet for the in- 
dustrial struggles of the present and which, if untouched now, 
may be valueless in an advancing civilization when new methods 
and new agencies have displaced our present ones. 

I have heard of no demand, nor have I read of any in the 
hearings before the committee, where the iron and steel manu- 
facturers of this country, outside of those who have been fortu- 
nate in purchasing large bodies of foreign ores, are asking for 
free ores. They realize that our domestic ores are fit in general 
for every sort of mixture or blending in the manufacture of iron 
and steel, and they are willing to encourage the industry from 
which they derive their supplies, by letting the duty remain or 
suffer a slight reduction. They consider this a kindred interest, 
the encouragement to develop which, while affording employ- 
ment for labor, will in time prove remunerative to the furnace 
industry. 

The steel companies consume the entire product of their fur- 
naces, which goes into the numerous forms of finished steel, ex- 
cept a comparatively small amount of so-called “ off iron,” which 
is unfit for their purposes and is thrown on the market occa- 
sionally. This “off iron” really cuts no figure, and is not of- 
fered in competition with the merchant iron in the usual way. 
Their improved equipment and high state of efficiency, as I re- 
marked before, enable them to produce iron at rates much lower 
than the merchant blast furnaces. 

The retention of the pig-iron duty would not enrich the Steel 
Corporation; on the contrary, the retention of the duty might 
cause the Steel Corporation, possibly, to pay a little more for 
their surplus iron than they would have to pay if $1 or $1.50 
per ton were taken off; nor enhance their profits in any pig-iron 
market, though it might be a boon to the independent furnaces; 
and, keeping this in mind, the duty can be adjusted accordingly 
on steel products, remembering that it has been well said and 
known in the trade that the poor end of the steel business is the 
end that creates its prime necessity—pig iron. This is proved 
by the actual operation of numerous furnace plants. Men have 
invested their all in them, who are as poor to-day as ten years 
ago. They have had to struggle with shifting markets, adjust 
their business to the changes in wages and material, compete 
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among themselves with varying conditions surrounding the sepa- 
rate plants as to transportation and nearness of the raw mate- 
rial and of the markets in which they sell, and, more than all, 
incur enormous outlays for better equipment to meet the ad- 
vance in improved methods and economic production. 

Men must not forget that in dealing with the iron and steel 
business they are not playing with a toy, and that only thought- 
ful criticism, and not prejudiced vociferation, will adjust con- 
ditions to the interest of the consumer and the Nation at large. 

The value of the products of these establishments was a little 
more than $900,000,000 in 1904. They employed 240,000 men 
and paid out that year more than $140,000,000 in wages. In 
considering the tremendous magnitude of the pig-iron industry 
it is only necessary to be reminded that in 1907 the world’s 
total output was about 60,000,000 tons, of which the United 
States produced 40 per cent, Germany about 20 per cent, and 
Great Britain about 17 per cent. Its bewildering growth in 
the United States is shown by a production of 3,375,912 tons in 
1880, reaching 25,781,361 tons in 1907. On the other hand the 
deadening present depression is apparent when it is realized 
that the output of our furnaces dropped to the approximate 
amount of 15,660,000 tons in 1908, showing an appalling loss 
not only in labor and transportation but in capital invested, 
which situation appeals now for fair and considerate judgment 
in dealing with the business. 

In the consideration of steel and iron as affected by the ex- 
isting duties, the subject has been treated as one, whereas, in 
my judgment, each stands upon a wholly different basis; and 
looked at from the view point of being one, much misconcep- 
tion of their relations to each other and to the trade has re- 
sulted, and especially is this the case with respect to the pig 
iron made at the merchant blast furnaces, cast in sand or iron 
chilled molds, to suit the varying requirements and specifica- 
tions of the consuming public, and which is sold mainly, first, 
to iron foundries for the manufacture of machinery, stoves, 
architectural iron work, and so forth; secondly, Bessemer and 
basic iron, sold to the various steel interests, independent and 
otherwise; and, thirdly, mill or forge iron, sold to the various 
rolling-mill interests, the capacity of these furnaces being about 
one-half that of the large furnaces, which, on the other hand, 
are engaged in making pig iron, which is taken in a molten 
state direct to the steel works without the casting process. It 
is proper for me to say that the profits of the merchant blast 
furnaces of the East, and the same is true in other sections, 
bear no sort of comparison with profits in the other branches 
of the fron and steel trade, as I shall proceed to show. 

The president of the Empire Steel and Iron Company said 
before the committee if the present duty of $4 is reduced more 
than a maximum of 25 per cent it will put out of business prac- 
tically every’ eastern furnace, for English iron could very profit- 
ably be brought in here practically all the time were it not for 
the duty, although a moderate reduction can be made without 
damaging effect on the American producer; and he recommended 
a reduction of 40 cents a ton, and for iron ore a reduction to 
80 cents. This, too, is from a man who said that for ten years 
his company was not able to pay more than an average of 6 per 
cent to those, who put in their money at the start and by the 
closest attention to business, and that a reduction of $1 would 
force them to close down every plant they controlled before the 
end of the year. The representative of the Dunbar furnace, the 
first to make pig iron in the United States west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, said: 

There is very little profit in the pig-iron business; to-day you can 
not make a cent; last year you could not run at a profit. 

Coming to the eastern merchant blast furnaces, which, gen- 
erally speaking, buy in the open market all their ore, fuel, 
and so forth, for furnace supplies, it may be said that the 
product is disposed of within a radius of 100 miles, with trans- 
portation rates ranging from 25 to 90 cents per ton, though a 
considerable tonnage is shipped into New England at freight 
rates amounting to $2.10 per ton. 

The Warwick Iron and Steel Company, in a statement taken 
from its books which may be considered as a fair illustration 
of the general conditions surrounding the eastern merchant 
blast furnaces, and filed with the hearings before the com- 
mittee, set forth in general terms that its earnings have not 
been sufficient to build new furnaces, the new furnaces being 
built from the proceeds of new stock sold to the old and new 
stockholders. The earnings over a period of ten years, 1898 to 
1907, inclusive, have not been sufficient to more than keep the 
furnaces in good state of repair and pay very moderate divi- 
dends to stockholders. The representative of the Virginia Iron 
Company, having seven furnaces in Virginia and two at Mid- 
dlesboro, Ky., employing, when its furnaces, ore mines, coke 
ovens, and coal mines are in active operation, from five to 


six thousand men, and furnishing food, clothing, and living to 
from 20,000 to 25,000 people, which, from July, 1906, to July, 
1907, made 202,453 tons of pig iron, 394,791 tons of coke, and 
mined 1,116,445 tons of coal during that period, and paid out in 
wages between two million and three million dollars, stated that 
the cost for making pig iron for that period was $14.11 per ton. 
The all-rail rate to New England, in which way 95 per cent 
of its shipments are made, averages practically $4 per ton. 
At the time of that statement it was said the New York 
papers gave the quotations for foreign market of iron at $12, 
the ocean rate from Liverpool to New York $1.22 per ton, thus 
putting English iron down, irrespective of the $4 duty at $14 
per ton, a price less than the cost paid at the furnaces to this 
Virginia Company. It is no wonder, therefore, that it was 
further stated the company had not paid any cash dividends 
since its reorganization in 1903 to its stockholders. Mr. Joseph 
G. Butler, jr., representing a large percentage of the American 
blast furnaces of the United States, on January last sub- 
mitted from several furnaces most intelligent and exhaustive 
reviews of the state of that industry to the committee, and I 
append hereto his statement, showing the domestic cost of mak- 
ing pig iron in the principal producing districts of the United 
States covering operations during the year 1907. 
Furnace costs—Pig iron per gross ton. 


Eastern Pennsylvania $18. 79 
ee Ee SSS TE 16. 45 
Southern Ohio — ee er s EO 
. S and Shenango valleys. ys 50-17. 79 

. 10 
Wireinte- oe. 14. 21-14, 17-14. 43 
aes and Tennessee 8 = 93-11. 00 
1 — . —— — . 71-10. 16 
England. ES SER SES AST San Oe I CR 9, 48 


A letter giving the cost and selling price, and the net gain or 
loss, for a series of years from a furnace owner, whose identity 
is not disclosed, states: : 

Yours November 27th regelved. Below is given the information re- 

. Malling: ETa teem Tere wen 
N depreciation, discount and interest, etc., are 3 Mieductea 


tons. ton. ing price ton. 
69,806 $16.44 $17.70 28 
64,988 15.65 16.06 Sa 
72,446 14.78 15.70 . 9 
44,556 12.67 13.40 7 
$7,292 16.13 15.68 2.45 
60,572 14.92 18.07 3.15 
53, 538 12.90 14.50 1.47 
40,508 15.32 16.50 1.18 
53,049 11.08 15.37 4.2 
43,608 8.43 9.60 1.17 


Loss per ton. 


The following is from a furnace that prođuces its own iron 
ores and coke and is located south of Mason and Dixon’s line: 


Your circular letter of the 27th ultimo relative to the hearing before 
the Ways and Means Committee in Washington was received some da 
eo but it has been impossible, owing to absence, for us to reply 

For the year 1907 our net sales of pig iron f. o. b. cars at furnace 
rn $19.43. The average was rather high, owing to our havin 
been fortunate in contracting well ahead at high figures. The cost 
producing iron was $14.21. 


Our net selling price f. o. b. cars at furnace for the years given below 
were as follows: 


De a ̃ —. Se A ea ae 


Going farther south, in Tennessee, the president of the Roan 
Iron Company, one of the representative iron manufacturers in 
the South, in a sworn statement, states: 

As representing the merchant bg Mate manufacturers, would be glad 
to have you say to the W: an eans Committee at Washington, in 
connection with the tariff hearings, that from our experience of many 
years in the manufacture of pig iron in Tennessee I consider the present 


ucers. 

for the manufacturing of iron in 1907 was $12.93 per ton, 
leaving out interest on investment, A> this cost was made up entirely 
of labor, with the exception of 85 cents per ton charged on pig iron as 
royalty on ore, coal, and limestone entering into the manufacture. Add 
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to this a freight rate of $4.31 per ton, and (with low labor cost and low 


ocean freights for the foreign make) without the tariff the eastern, our 
natnral market, is lost to southern manufacturers. $1283 

Our average selling price for the past five years was $12. 
yet cost for a portion r the time was less than in 1907, owing 
wages, which varies greatly in the different years. 

The consumption of Rie? iron in the South is comparatively small, so 
producers are compell o seek northern markets. As a t deal of 
capital has been invested in the past twenty years in the n and coal 
industry in the South and la developments have been made (an 
important factor in the material welfare of the section), it would not 
seem the part of wisdom to so change the tariff rates as to jeopardize 
present Investments and retard further progress. 


And eyen from Alabama, with coal and ore at the furnace 
mouth, comes this statement: 


The Central Iron and Coal Company of Alabama writes me as fol- 
lows, under date of December 9: 

5 Replying to your circular letter of November 27, addressed to this 
company at New York, will state that we commenced producing pig iron 
in August, 1903. For the next four years our average cost and selling 
price was approximately $11 furnace. The company made absolutely 
nothing on the $1,000,000 invested. We made some money during the 
remainder of 1907, on account of the high price of pig iron. 
about been holding our own on present market.” 


r ton, 
lower 


Have just 


These statements indicating conditions outside of the eastern 
merchant blast furnaces, as well as those within, show the wide 
area of our country to be affected by an unwise reduction in the 
pig-iron duty to the extent of imperiling millions of invested 
capital in productive industry, reducing the earnings of trans- 
portation lines, depriving of employment thousands of our 
laboring people or reducing their wages to the foreign basis. 
I am willing, however, to admit that not only among the east- 
ern blast furnaces but in the several districts before named 
there are small furnaces so located with respect to ore or coal 
supply, or both, that they can run under any and all conditions. 

The extent of this competition with foreign pig iron is ap- 
parent from the accompanying statement of the comparative 
cost of foreign and domestic pig iron at principal seacoast 
points in the United States in 1907: 


Seaboard point. 


Point of production. 
5 8 Boston. | Mobile. 1 — 5 
> sco. 
Eastern Pennsylvania: 
olo j $18.79 79 $18.79 
Freight . 3 
Buffalo: 
— x 
Freight 
hern Ohio: 
esa —— — 16.19 16.19 16,19 16.19 
Freight. 3.25 6.72 6. 14.00 
19.44 22.91 22.01 80.19 
Mahoning and Shenango 
C 10.50 16.50 10.50 10.50 
b N eee uz 3.25 6.72 6.72 14.00 
19.75 23.22 23.22 30.50 
Middle West 
6 T T E 16.10 16.10 16.10 16.10 
| DAA 3. 6.72 6.72 14.00 


15.00 15.60 13.75 14.00 24.20 
12.%8 12.93 12.93 12.93 12.93 
4.00 4.60 2.75 3.00 13.20 
16.93 17.53 15.68 15.98 26.13 
8.71 8.71 8.71 8.71 8.71 
2.50 2.50 3.35 3.35 7.50 
4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
15,21 15.21 16.06 16.06 20.21 
9.48 9.48 9.48 9.48 9.48 
2.50 2.50 3.35 3.35 7.50 
4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
15.98 15.98 16.83 16.83 20.98 


With cheaper raw materials than ours and a lower wage 
scale and ballast rates for ocean shipment, it is not to be won- 
dered why the foreigner can undersell us, even with our present 
protective duty, and the following table, showing the compara- 
tive blast-furnace wages in the United States and England, will 
tell the story as to where will fall the burden if a keen compe- 
tition is inaugurated by the proposed reduction of the tariff: 


United 


States. England. 
Fee sa clea A A ESS E $2.90 $1.82 
Top fillers 2.55 1.27 
Oinder men 2.30 1.21 
A e aR RER 2.30 1.12 
Laborers. 1.65 91 
Blast enginemen. 2.90 1.87 


It will also be seen from the following statement that freight 
rates from England or Germany to Atlantic ports offer no pro- 
tection, as the inland rates from the furnaces to most points of 
consumption are in excess of ocean rates: 

Pig-iron freight rates from producing centers to points of consumptio 
nid iag IW the United AEAT 4 sie 

[Rail and water rates are given in all cases where available, as they 
are the cheapest and most generally used.] 


Birmingham, Ala... $4.60 $4.00 $3.85 
Virginia furnaces... Si 3.173 2.80 2.65 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley. 3.25 2.65 2.55 
2.85 2.25 2.15 

2.65 2.45 2.45 

2.85 2.25 2.15 

2.55 1.80 1.80 

2.55 1,45 1.50 

2.10 85 8³ 

2.10 60 1.25 

2.10 65 1.25 

2.10 75 1.40 

-| 2.10 -40 1.15 

Other eastern furnaces (about the same as Reading) 2.10 s 1.25 


On January 16, 1909, the president of the Warwick Iron and 
Steel Company, Mr. Edgar 8. Cook, one of the most intelligent 
and best-posted men in the trade, presented to the committee 
an estimate of the cost of making pig iron for the next six 
months by the merchant furnaces in eastern Pennsylvania; 
based upon 1908 prices for Lake Superior ores and a varying 
percentage of local and foreign ores, which is very valuable 
and instructive in this connection, showing the total cost to be 
$15.89, and, when the freight rates to points of consumption 
are added, the committee can well see the conditions which 
confront this most important industry in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere, gathering from it and all these statements the 
gloomy fact that a reduction such as contemplated will ulti- 
mately drive out of business every independent concern and 
place the iron industry under the control of one single gigantic 
monopoly; and in this view it can well be understood why such 
concerns are either indifferent as to what we may do or wish- 
ful for the duty to be wholly extinguished: 

Estimate of Mr. Cook, based on product of 22,000 tons per month. 


oe + Cost: per’ ton of ‘pig iron. = $9. 00 
oke: 
At ovens, per ton (2,000 pounds 82. 00 
Freight per ton (2,000 pounds) 1. 85 
2,000 pounds delivered 3. 85 
2.200 ounds coke per ton of iron at $3.85 (per 
2, TROUT ce a tei act Ses 4. 23 
Limestone: 950 pounds per ton of iron at $1 per 2,240 
Pere C2 MESSE ee Rei OS BA TE SE ES 42 
Cast of materal ee en E EET 13. 65 
Ey oe SES a i Sa Ree 2i t 
L e RES le 73 
r TTT 45 
SS RS a an eee 25 
Tf. A a na at Alp A ME Re 1, 64 
Manufacturing cost at furnace „% 15. 20 
Interest on bonds, taxes, insurance, commission on sales.. 30 
Depreciation, to cover necessary replacements not other- 
wise provided for, and improvement 30 00 
n r s E N a E E E E E E E A 15. 89 


use of 30 per cent old range ore, 30 per cent Mesaba ore, 20 3 cent 
M ore, and 20 per cent foreign ore, all taken at the price paid 
for It was also esti- 


mated 


a 
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It is well to do nothing to impair the strength of the in- 
dependent iron and steel concerns as a competitive force with 
the great corporation which recently surrendered to the in- 
exorable law of supply and demand, finding itself driven thereto 
in the open-market search for buyers in that competition from 
which it was organized to escape. 

Another consideration of vital importance not to be forgotten 
is, that the merchant pig-iron furnaces are among the best 
customers of the railroads in the large tonnage of iron ores, 
coal, limestone, coke, fire brick, sand, clay, and other supplies, 
and finally of their own product, pig iron. Millions of dollars 
are their annual tribute to railroads of our country in which 
the laborer is the final participant to practically the whole 
amount. 

The tariff on steel and iron scrap, used principally as a sub- 
stitute for pig iron, has placed upon it a duty in the Payne bill 
out of all proportion to pig iron itself. The duty should be 
the same as the latter and a moment's reflection will establish 
conviction on that point, for any reduction of the duty on scrap 
iron and scrap steel below the duty on pig iron, will not only 
be ruinous to the merchant blast furnaces by reason that for- 
eigners will eyade the law by breaking up pig iron and other 
material into scrap shapes, thus reducing the material to 50 
cents, and because such reduction would result injuriously to 
railway companies, farm machinery manufacturers, and others, 
who are its principal sellers. 

There are numerous considerations independent of any ques- 
tion of mere profits why the conditions surrounding this in- 
dustry should not even be experimented with at a time like this. 
The existence of these blast furnaces is highly important to the 
eastern consumer for a convenient and economic supply of his 
raw material, which is sold under an unrestricted and often 
keen competition, the consumptive demand regulating the prices. 
Drive out this industry and a thrill of doubt and possibly 
a serious disarrangement of business dependent upon it, ex- 
tending into all channels of trade, will result. With such a 
narrow margin of profits as is had under this competition and 
the present rate of duty, the consumer has no right to com- 
plain, his interests are well guarded, for when prices increase 
by reason of an active demand, German and English iron are 
soon imported, to the advantage of the Treasury and a gradual 
settling of prices. 

And why should the furnace man not have his bright days of 
rising profits in times of general prosperity, when he has so 
many dark and perplexing ones in periods of depression and 
adyersity? In the case of many plants owned by corporations, 
as they are, whose stock and bonds are held by numerous per- 
sons—women as well as men—in small holdings as well as large 
ones, as investments on the profits of which they live as well as 
accumulate, the general prosperity’and happiness of individuals 
widely scattered throughout the country are involved. 

When periods arise, as they do in the iron trade, when prices 
fall below the cost of production, the profits of preceding years 
are gradually absorbed in losses, whether the concern is idle or 
going, and it is often cheaper to run at a loss than to stop, and 
such conditions confront the operator frequently for months. 
I have known times in my personal knowledge when plants have 
been operated in the winter periods mainly to warm a home or 
feed the hungry mouths of dependent laborers and their fam- 
ilies, but this is never considered in the hue and cry of some so- 
called “tariff reformers,’ whose misguided industry on behalf 
of the supposed wronged consumers never counts the cost or the 
consequences to the investor of his all or to the country in 
respect to its prosperity. Fixed charges—as interest, taxes, in- 
surance and salaries, repairs and depreciations—are burdens to 
be borne, whether the market goes up or down; and so of the 
enormous outlay in betterments, frequently to meet improved 
equipments so essential in keeping abreast of the cheapening 
process in the economic methods of the day; and every wisely 
managed plant looks with earnest hope to the maintenance of an 
efficient organization among its executive and working forces, 
trained and developed through years of doubt as well as hope, 
and are compelied to keep running rather than witness through 
a suspension of work the disintegration of an organization 
which has been constructed through years of skill and pa- 
tience—an organization which in the trade is considered to be 
worth as an asset 25 per cent of the cost of the plant. 


PENNSYLVANIA THE KEYSTONE OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARCH. 


The great industries of Pennsylvania in coal, coke, iron, and 
steel, which have made its name famous in every civilized 
nation, are of such transcendent importance they should not be 
imperfectly known in an hour like this. From no source can 
the facts be better marshaled than from the recent book of 
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James M. Swank, secretary of the American Iron and Steel 
Association, entitled Progressive Pennsylvania,” wherein he 
says: 

Pennsylvania has long been noted as the leader of all the States in 
the mining of coal, the manufacture of coke, and the production of iron 
and steel. Its leadership in these great industries in 1905 is shown in 
the following table, which gives the 5 of the total production 
of coal and coke and of the leading forms of iron and steel in the whole 
country in that year of industrial activity : 

Production of coal, coke, iron, and steel in 1905. 


Production | Production | Fennzzl- 


ia's 
in United |in Pennsyl- Jan 
States vania. N 
ge. 
Coal, all kinds. -gross tons 350,645,210 | 170,065,613 49.9 
ke. 32,231,129 „573, 780 63.8 
Iron ore... 42,526, 183 808, 717 1.9 
Pig iron. 22,992,380 | 10,579,127 46 
Steel ingots, castings, ete ----do....| 20,023,947 | 11,040,423 55.1 
All kinds of rafls___________............d0....| 3.875, 929 1,115,841 33 
Other rolled iron and steel do. 13,464,066 7,802,449 67.9 


Contrary to common belief, Pennsylvania has not been a large pro- 
ducer of iron ore since the ores of the Lake egy — region came into 
general use about 1880 in the manufacture of mer pig iron, Its 
small production in 1905 is included in the table. And yet Pennsyl- 
vania was first of all the States in the mining of iron ore down to the 
census year 1880, when it produced 1,951,496 gross tons. In the cen- 
gus year 1870 it produced 978,113 tons, or over 32 per cent of the 
total production of the country in that year. In 1889 it fell to the 
third place, in 1904 to the ninth place, and in 1905 it occupied the 
sixth pacs among the iron ore producing States. In 1906 it occupied 

n 


the fifth place. Its production of iron ore in 1905 was 808,717 tons, 
and in 1906 it was 949,429 tons. In 1904 its percentage of tbe total 
roduction was 1.4, in 1905 it was 1.9, and in 1906 it was 1.99. It 
s not necessary to comment on the prominence of Pennsylvania as a 
producer of iron and steel except to call attention to its extraordinary 
percentages of the total production in 1905 as they are shown in the 

ble—pig iron, 46 per cent; all kinds of steel, 55.1 per cent; all 


kinds of rails 33 per cent; all other forms of rolled iron and steel, 
57.9 r cent. Of the production of coal in Pennsylvania in 1905, 
69,339,152 gross tons were anthracite, and 105,726,461 tons were 


bituminous; the total was 175,065,613 tons, or 49.9 
country production. 


Unit 


It is to aid in keeping intact this process of development 
that I am impelled to speak to-day, and it is not through any 
feeling of local selfishness, but in the spirit of a just pride in our 
wealth and industrial achievements—the glory of a great Com- 
monwealth. The industries of this State have grown through 
the fostering aid of a protective tariff system which its repre- 
sentative men in the councils of the Nation, often without re- 
gard to party, have struggled to maintain, not only for the 
benefit of their own State, but for every other section through- 
out the Union. Having kept the faith and been “the pillar of 
cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night” in guiding the 
footsteps of the followers of true protective policies, she has a 
right to appeal to all who have enjoyed its blessings to see that 
none of her industries be crippled or destroyed. One of her 
great statesmen, Galusha A. Grow, was the father and success- 
ful champion of the homestead law, which, with the land-grant 
system and the preservation of the home market for the pro- 
ducers of iron and steel, built up in the Western States and Ter- 
ritories that rich and splendid empire, which to-day is challeng- 
ing the supremacy of the East in agricultural and manufactur- 
ing pursuits. So, too, the influence of that system is being 
felt in the rich, fertile, and beautiful Southland, where protective 
ideas will soon secure a foothold as lasting as anywhere else 
in our broad domajn. Then, in the fullness of time and in the 
height of the Nation’s industrial glory, each radiant eye will 
look toward Pennsylvania, and, with hearts rich in thankfulness, 
hail her as the keystone in the industrial arch of our Union, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, in the short time allotted to me I 
do not expect to discuss this proposition in a yery connected way. 
But I would like, on behalf of the millions of consumers of this 
country, to express the hope that on the day that we are com- 
pelled to vote upon this bill the Republicans will be as scarce 
in this Chamber as they are during this discussion. [Laughter.] 
The two great political parties in convention last year, in their 
platforms, declared in favor of a revision of the tariff. The 
Democratic party, true to its traditions and to its history, took 
the people of this country into its confidence and told them 
frankly that it was in favor of a revision of the tariff down- 
ward. The Republican party, true to its traditions and its 
history, in neyer fulfilling a promise or taking the people into 
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its confidence, declared in favor of a revision of the tariff, but 
failed to indicate the direction that the revision should take, 
whether up or down. [Applause.] And so they went into the 
campaign, playing both ends against the middle, and by some 
kind of hocus-pocus won the election. It seems surprising 
under those circumstances that that result should have been 
brought about. I can only account for it upon one theory. I 
think a great many people of this country must have been not 
unlike the people living out in a county in the district repre- 
sented by my good friend from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. A 
few years ago I noticed in the papers that a county ticket had 
been nominated out there, and after the convention, and just 
prior to the election, the Republican candidate for one of the 
offices died; and so the committee got together and said: 
“This is not a political office, the Democratic nominee is a good 
man ;” and they were correct in that, for all Democratic nom- 
inees are good men; “we will not fill this place on the ticket, 
but let the Democratie candidate have the office by default.” 
But on election night, when they counted the votes, they found 
that the dead Republican had more votes than the living Demo- 
crat. [Great laughter.] I do not know why it was, unless it 
was because the Republicans out there could not read or did not 
have facilities to read, and did not, therefore, know that their 
candidate had died. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. In that instance they had more confidence 
even in a dead Republican than in a live Democrat. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Mr. HAMLIN. In one way they surely acted wisely, for it 
is my deliberate judgment, if you must vote for a Republican 
at all, then vote for a dead one always. [Great laughter and 
applause.] For if there is anything on earth that will improve 
a man’s republicanism, it is death. [Renewed laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I was proceeding to say that I recog- 
nize that the formation of a tariff measure, which must affect 
and will affect every man, woman, and child, in all this Nation, 
is not an easy job. I would not attempt for one moment an 
academie discussion of the tariff at this time, but I do want to 
say this: It seems to me in the formation of a great tariff 
measure there are some fundamental ideas which ought not 
to be overlooked. 4 

It is conceded to-day, I think, by everyone, that whatever 
tax is imposed by a tariff law must ultimately be paid by the 
consumer; that he is, in the last analysis, always the victim. 

We should not overlook another fact—that the price of the 
article to the consumer is increased just in proportion and some- 
times more, but never less, than the tariff levied against that 
article. I mean by that, this: That if on the ingredients enter- 
ing into the composition of a suit of clothes there is tariff of 
$5, then the price of that suit of clothes is increased to the con- 
sumer (the man who buys it and wears it out) at least $5 more 
than it would have been if there were no tariff on those articles, 
Now the same is true of shoes. If on all the ingredients enter- 
ing into a pair of shoes the tariff is 25 cents, then the price of 
that pair of shoes is at least increased to the extent of 25 cents 
to the consumer. And, Mr. Chairman, what is true of these 
two articles is of course true of all other articles on which 
there is tariff. That being true, it seems to me that in the 
formation of a tariff measure the consumer as well as the manu- 
facturer ought at least to have some consideration. It appears 
to me from the hearings, and I haye taken some trouble to read 
them all, that the consumer was not considered very strongly 
in the formation of the present tariff measure. [Loud applause. ] 

I want to submit this further proposition: I do not believe 
in a protective tariff for protection’s sake, and I do not believe 
it ean be sustained by any kind of logic that I have ever heard 
or that can be produced on the face of the earth. [Renewed ap- 
plause.] 

Why subsidize the manufacturers of this country any more 
than any other class? Certainly they are no longer infant in- 
dustries; they admit that they are not only supplying the trade 
of this country, but are exporting millions of dollars’ worth of 
products every year and selling them in open competition with 
the world. In 1908 they exported and sold in foreign markets 
manufactured products of the value of $740,575,S41. 

Not only that, but worse still, selling to the very people 
against whom they ask us to protect them, for less money than 
they will sell to us here at home. 

They do not hesitate to discriminate against our people here 
at home, but also against the people of our dependencies. Since 
Porto Rico became a dependency of the United States, our pro- 
tected industries will not sell them goods as cheap as they sell 
the people of neighboring islands. For confirmation of this fact 
we have the statement of the Resident Commissioner from Porto 


Rico on this floor, Hon. Tulio Larrinaga. He stated to the 
Ways and Means Committee as follows: When a Porto Rican 
planter in our large coffee plantations has to replace his boiler, 
or any part of his machinery, he can no longer buy it in Eng- 
land, Belgium, or France as he did before. To-day he orders 
it from the American manufacturer, to whom he has to pay a 
much higher price than our neighbors from Santa Cruz, or any, 
of the other foreign islands have to pay at the same factory, 
because the American manufacturer has to lower his price for 
them in order to compete with the Europeans, or his customers 
will not buy of him. This is equally true of all other articles 
we use.’ 

Mr. GRIGGS. You say you pay a higher price in Porto Rico 
for machinery than they pay in the other foreign islands, Do 
you mean to say that? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. GRIGGS. Machinery made in the United States? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes. 

Mr. GRIGGS. Do you pay more than they do in Jamaica, for 
instance? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. With such testimony as this before your com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, you yet dared to present to this House 
a tariff bill actually increasing the rate over that in the present 
law. While it is true that the gentleman in charge of this bill 
stated at the beginning of this discussion that the tendency of 
the revision of his bill was downward, yet the official report 
and comparison made by Mr. Evans, assistant secretary of the 
gentleman’s own committee, shows that the average rate under 
the pending bill is 45.72, as against 44.16 under the present 
Dingley law. If this is a downward revision, then Heaven save 
us from an upward revision. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

My third suggestion is that we raise our taxes for state and 
county purposes by direct taxation. A man is taxed upon the 
property which he actually possesses, and the rich man, there- 
fore, pays more taxes than does the poor man, because he has 
more property and is therefore better able to pay, and if the 
rate is reasonable, no good citizen complains of that taxation. 
But not so under a tariff law. 

Under a tariff law the citizen is not taxed upon that which he 
actually possesses, but he is taxed upon that which he does 
not possess but is compelled to have. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side,] And I say that any system of taxation that takes 
advantage of a citizen’s necessities is an infamous system, and 
ean not be sustained upon any ground except upon the high 
ground that the country needs the revenue and its citizens must 
respond. [Applause on the Democratic side.] To that extent, 
without a better form of taxation, we all are willing to submit 
to a tariff for revenue only, but for protection never. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another suggestion, or rather a criti- 
cism, which I want to make, a criticism on the manner in which 
this bill was framed. It appears as I intimated a while ago, 
from the hearings, that certain interests in this country seeking 
to be benefited under the provisions of this bill and which are 
benefited, if it becomes a law, played a very prominent part 
not only in the hearings before the committee, but in the forma- 
tion of this bill. Unfortunately under the domination of the 
Republican party certain interests in this country have not 
only written the schedules in the tariff bills heretofore, but 
undoubtedly have written many of the schedules in this bill. 
Do you deny it? Then let me call your attention to an article 
which I hold in my hand. It seems to me that this is im- 
pudence personified. I hold in my hand a copy of the “American 
Economist” of date March 26, 1909. This, it is unnecessary 
— me to say, is the organ of the “American Protective Tariff 

gue.” 

Here is an article headed On to Washington:“ 


The American Protective Tariff League has sounded the clarion eall, 
“On to 3888888 Manufacturers interested in what is going on 
in the Ways Means Committee at the Capitol, and interested also 
in seeing that whatever is going on shall go no further than is abso- 
lutely necessary, are bidden to leave their factories, their homes, and 
their families, and fling themselves into the breach. 

Who sent for them? But listen just a little further: 

The League does not believe in lobbying, but the House and Senate 
committees that will deal with the tariff want “ honest information,” 
and obviously the protected manufacturers would be recreant to civic 
duty if they to help the committees out. Mr. Payne and Mr. 
Aldrich, for instance, would find their labors lightened if every manu- 
facturer would submit a brief deal with “any weak points in the 
customs administrative act. * * So “let your office boy run 
the factory until tarif matters are settled,” urges The League. An 


office boy can run the factory, but it needs tried tariff talent to run the 
United States Government. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
How do you like that? It needs tried tariff talent to run the 
United States Government. 


“On to Washington, boys!” 
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To the shame and disgrace of the Republicans who control 
legislation in this House, they came and “run the United States 
Government“ by writing a bill which, if it becomes a law, will 
raise the tax on an already overburdened people. 

Or, putting it another way, if you fix things right at Washington, if 


you get yourself sufficiently protected, you can afford to let po} office 
poy fun your factory. 

Now, it seems to me that there is too much truth in that state- 
ment. Every man who appeared before that committee asking 
for protection for his particular business, so far as I have been 
able to find from the hearings, received that protection, and 
some of them more than they asked for. 

I remember that one gentleman from Massachusetts, a shoe 
manufacturer, appeared before the committee and told them 
that if they would give them free raw hides, 5 per cent would 
be ample protection to the shoe manufacturer; but the com- 
mittee thought that they knew better, I presume, and even gave 
him more than he desired. 

Another proposition which I would not have you overlook 
is: No man is protected who is compelled to sell his products 
in the open markets of the world. 

Let us see what the facts are as they apply to the farmer. 
In the year 1907 (the last year for which we have the official 
figures) the farmer sold in tha open markets of the world 
$1,054,405,416 worth of products. 

To be more explicit, Mr. Chairman, he exported and sold in 
foreign markets— 


p 
HORE r a a 
Other animals, including fowls, valued at. 


He imported into this country for seed purposes, of course— 


In other words, in 1907 the farmers shipped to foreign coun- 
tries and sold in the open markets of the world 163,416,370 
bushels more of corn, wheat, and oats than was imported into 
this country. The foregoing figures do not take into account 
the packing-house, fruit, or dairy products which were exported. 

With these figures before us, how can any sane man contend 
for a moment that a tariff on corn, wheat, and oats can be of 
any value to the farmers of this country? I denounce it as a 
fraud, and intended by your party, Mr. Chairman, only to 
deceive and hoodwink the farmers of the country. 

No; the farmers of this country are not protected, but they 
are robbed, for they sell their products in the open markets of 
the world and buy the necessities of life in the protected 
market. 

Now, let us very briefiy examine this bill and see what you 
propose. You say it is a downward revision. I deny it. 

This bill is a combination of absurdities, mysteries, and de- 
ceptions. After a careful examination of this bill, one can 
scarcely escape the conclusion that the evident purpose of the 
committee was to deceive the people. 

When the bill was brought into the House, you gave it out 
that coffee and agricultural inplements were on the free list; 
this you knew was not true. You had put in both the coffee 
and implements schedules a little “joker,” which took coffee 
off the free list, where it is now under the existing law, and 
Placed a duty of about 6 cents on the pound; and while you 
reduced the ad valorem duty on agricultural implements from 
20 per cent to 15 per cent, you tacked on a proviso which will, 
if this bill becomes a law, likely make the duty on farm imple- 
ments 35 per cent ad valorem instead of 20 per cent, as it is 
under the Dingley law. 

You provide in the bill that every country, province, or de- 
pendency which admits our agricultural implements free of 
duty, we will admit like articles free of duty from these coun- 
tries, provinces, or dependencies. But when you wrote that 
schedule you knew that nearly every nation on earth had a 
duty on agricultural implements, including Russia, Portugal, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Roumania, Mexico, ete. 
Therefore under the bill the tariff on agricultural implements 
will at least be 15 per cent ad valorem. Then in another part 
of the bill you attempt to conceal the little “ joker” which does 
the mischief. 

Section 4 of the bill in substance provides whenever any other 
country on earth admits any and all of our products, whether 
of the soil or factories, at a rate not in excess of the rate charged 
on any article from any other country on earth, then in that 


event we will admit their products at the rates mentioned in 
sections 1 and 2 of this bill (agricultural implements being 
mentioned in section 2, it means 15 per cent on those); but if 
any other country, province, or dependency on earth should 
happen to admit any article from any other country on earth 
one farthing cheaper, or on any more favorable terms than ours, 
then in that event articles mentioned in sections 1 and 2 of the 
bill shall automatically be increased by the rate mentioned in 
section 3, which is an additional rate of 20 per cent ad valorem. 
In plain English, it means in that event that the rate on agri- 
cultural implements, instead of being 15 per cent ad valorem 
vong be 35 per cent, 15 per cent more than it is under existing 

W. 

Coffee you say is on the free list, but you slip in a little 
“joker” on that. Under the head of “Free list” you say 
“ coffee,” but you add the “joker,” which is— 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or colony shall 
Impose an export duty or other export tax, or charge of any kind what- 
soeyer, directly or indirectly, upon coffee exported to the United States, 
a duty equal to such export duty, tax, or charge shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid thereon. 

At the time this was written, Mr. Chairman, the committee 
knew that we get about SO per cent of all our coffee from Brazil 
and that Brazil has an export tax on coffee of about 6 cents 
per pound. 

They must also have known that this export duty on Brazilian 
coffee could not, on account of a loan, be taken off for at least 
ten years. In the face of these facts, then, how can we escape 
the conclusion that there has been a deliberate attempt to de- 
ceive the people? I put it to you Republicans now; you will not 
dare to pass this bill with a tariff on coffee. Many of you are 
serving your last terms in Congress if you do. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to examine the lumber schedule 
in this bill, but my time will not permit further than to say 
that the glad tidings which were heralded forth with so much 
unction by the “G. O. P.,“ that the tariff on lumber had 
been reduced one-half, now turns out to be a fake also. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNEy], a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee and the admitted author of the 
lumber schedule, very frankly states that in drawing that 
schedule he did not intend that it should have the effect of 
reducing the tariff on lumber. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have only time to say that in view of 
the alarming scarcity of our timber supply and of the fact that 
not only the lumber but the timber of our country as well is now 
largely controlled by a trust, it would be but little short of a 
calamity if we did not put lumber on the free list. I hope we 


may.. - 

Mr. Chairman, the people had hoped that in the formation of 
a new tariff that the necessaries of life—things used by the 
poorer people of the country—could be put on the free list, or 
at least have the tariff on those articles materially reduced; 
but if this bill becomes a law their hopes will again be blasted. 

You put a tariff on tea, coffee, spices, clothing, shoes, salt, 
lumber, plows, wagons, buggies, etc., in fact, everything on 
earth that the average man must have except sunshine, and if 
some ingenious Yankee would inyent a substitute for sunshine 
you would erect a tariff wall to the skies in order to shut out 
the sunlight and give that Yankee a monopoly. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Is there a Republican in all this land foolish enough to be- 
lieve that his party leaders are in sympathy with the average 
man? I tell you they are bound hand and foot to the protected 
interests of this country. 

Do you doubt it? Listen: At the behest of the shoe manu- 
facturers of Boston and other places they took the tariff off raw ` 
hides, the only benefit the farmer had, but left a tariff on 
leather, which will have the effect to reduce the price of the 
farmer’s cattle, but increase the cost of his shoes. And yet 
there is one shoe manufacturer honest enough to admit that 
with free raw material they do not need any tariff on shoes. 

In support of that statement I have here a letter which came 
to me this morning, and I want to read it: 

THE WOLFE BROTHERS SHOE COMPANY, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 30, 1909. 
Hon. COURTNEY W. HAMLIN, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear SIR: As one of the largest manufacturers of shoes in the coun- 
try we urge you to lend your influence to place shoes on the free list. 
The American shoe manufacturer needs no protection. With free 
— and cheap raw material the American shoemaker can shoe the 
world. 
Very respectfully, THE Wotre Bros. SHOE Co., 
R. F. WOLFE, President. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. If the gentleman will permit an interrup- 
tion, I would like to state that the Wolfe Brothers have the 
largest shoe factory in Columbus, Ohio, and there are seyen or 
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eight in that city. This firm employs several hundred people. 
The Wolfe Brothers are Republican in politics and own the two 
leading papers in the capital city of Ohio, the Ohio State Jour- 
nal and Columbus Evening Dispatch, both Republican papers. 


Mr. HAMLIN. I am certainly obliged to the gentleman for 
this information. I am glad to know that these Ohio Republi- 
cans have seen the light. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
And I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that there are thou- 
sands of good Republicans all over this country who are getting 
tired of this idiotic talk about protection for the American 
manufacturers. 2 

The district which I have the honor to represent is composed 
of about 250,000 people, and not one of them is here asking the 
Ways and Means Committee of this Congress for one single 
solitary favor. My district is composed of men panoplied in 
their own rugged honesty and independence, asking Congress 
for no favors on the face of the earth, but demanding that 
they be given an equal chance in the race of life, and that is all 
they require. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You were very tender and considerate of the interest of the 
sugar trust, leaving a duty of nearly 2 cents per pound on sugar, 
which means an extra cost of sugar to the consumers of this 
country of about $142,000,000 per year. This neat little sum of 
money goes into the pockets of the sugar trust annually as a 
gift from the Republican party, but paid, of course, by the 
people. 

But when it comes to automobiles, something which only the 
wealthy can afford to buy, the committee becomes tenderly con- 
siderate of that class of people and places a tariff of only 45 
per cent on automobiles. A tariff of 80 per cent on sugar and 
a tariff of 45 per cent on automobiles. 

Mr. Chairman, while you have put a duty of nearly twice as 
much on sugar as you haye on automobiles, I presume we ought 
not to complain, for sugar is a luxury and automobiles are an 
actual necessity. 

You put a high tax on tea and coffee, but you say these things 
are luxuries, If the people don’t want to buy tea and coffee, let 
them drink water. You put a tax on salt, but of course salt is 
a luxury. Mr. Chairman, in effect you say, “let the people 
make brick without straw,” they can eat their bread without 
salt. 

Our Republican friends have put a high tax on clothing and 
blankets, which you farmers and laboring men think you must 
buy to keep your wives and children warm; but they say these 
things are luxuries—if you do not want to buy them, then freeze. 
But diamonds and other precious stones are actual necessities 
of life, and they are put on the free list. Mr. Chairman, does 
your party believe it can continue to fool the people? I do not. 

But another remarkable thing about this bill is the careful 
and considerate manner in which our Republican friends have 
taken care of the liquor interest of the country. I want the 
good women, and it won’t hurt for the men of this country to 
notice this. Our Republican friends have, by this bill, imposed 
a tariff of 85 per cent on hosiery, which retails at 25 cents per 
pair, while they only impose a tariff of 66% cents per quart on 
champagne, which sells at $4 per quart. But of course cham- 
pagne and other high wines are a real necessity, but you don’t 
haye to wear stockings if you don’t want to. Listen again: 
While the author of the bill, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Payne] was explaining the bill he said in relation to beer 
and the breweries in general, in answer to a question by my col- 
league from Missouri, Judge Rucker, as to why the internal- 
revenue tax on beer had not been increased, said: 

They took us into their confidence in rd to their balance sheets, 


etc. It seemed to us then, as it seems to the committee now, that 
that particular thing is taxed about all the business will bear. 


O how tender and considerate you were, Mr, Chairman, of the 
beer interest of this country; would not increase the tax on beer 
for fear it would ruin the business, but you can and do provide 
6 cents a pound on coffee and 8 cents a pound on tea, which 
directly taxes the poor man’s breakfast table. 

Do you believe the good people of this country will indorse 
your acts? I answer ten thousand times No. 

But listen again: “They” (the brewery people) “took us 
into their confidence.” Yes; and the very moment you went 
into the confidence of the breweries you went out of the confi- 
dence of the people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I wonder if the sugar trust and the Standard Oil trust and the 
lumber trust and the woolen trust and the cotton trust, the 
salt trust and all the oher russ of his counry did not take 
you into their confidence? Undoubtedly they did, for you have 
surely taken care of them nicely in this bill. 

Mr, Chairman, your party grows extremely solicitous about 
the welfare of the laboring man only on two occasions. One is, 


just before a national campaign and the other when you have 
to enact a new tariff law. 

Now, I do not believe you are going to deceive the laboring 
man any longer. He has watched you too long. No one knows 
better than he does that these fellows who are here begging 
and whining around for higher protection and putting it on the 
ground that the interest of the laboring man requires it, are not 
sincere, but that when you accede to their demands and give 
them this additional protection they will go back home and 
hire their labor just as cheaply as they can, paying no more for 
it than they are compelled to pay. In other words, none of these 
fellows ever increased the wages of their employees, compara- 
tively speaking, one farthing, except when organized labor 
forced them to do it. 

But you say the price of Jabor has been increased during the 
last few years. Yes, and the cost of living to the laboring man 
has increased, in the same time, infinitely more than his 
wages. “ What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world” 
and then have to spend it all, and more, to live. 

It is a nice little game you are working on the laboring man. 
With one hand you give him one dollar increase in wages, which 
you were compelled to do by reason of organized labor, and 
with the other hand you take two dollars from him in increased 
cost of living. 

This question came up in the hearings, before the Ways and 
Means Committee, in the shape of a colloquy between a manu- 
facturer by the name of Solis and Mr. Forpnry, a Republican 
member of the Ways and Means Committee and also a lumber 
manufacturer and one of the recognized chief apostles of pro- 
tection in the House. 

The language of Mr. Forpnry at that time, I think, reflects 
the feelings of the manufacturers of this country toward the 
laboring man, notwithstanding their hypocritical plea for the 
man who labors in the mills and factories. 

I quote from the hearings, first print, at page 3499: 

Mr. Forpney. Is it not true that the average American citizen is 
consuming much more per capita to-day, much more of provisions and 
the necessaries of life, than he was from 1893 to 1896? 

Mr. Sous. I think he has to buy enough to live on, but I think 
every hing costs him a whole lot more. 

A „ That is true, but he has the money to pay for it, has 
Nx. SoLISs. I do not know; I do not think he has. 

Mr. Forpney. Did you hear that statement made by the gentleman 
from Philadelphia yesterday, a gentleman who represented some labor 
organizations 

r. Solis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fonbxnx. In the textile works? 

Mr, Sours. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fonbxnxr. What do you have to say to that? Do you think labor 
is much more prosperous to-day than it was a few years ago? 

Mr. Sours. I th so. I do not think they have much more money. 
Some vag have been adyanced 10 per cent. Suppose a man is gettin 
$10 and his wages are advanced $1, and his living has pone up $5; 0 
course he has not gained anything. That is the condition to a large 
extent, I think. Everything he to use now has gone up in price. 

Mr. Forpney. Then he can not afford to pay the advanced price? 

Mr. Solis. No; he can not, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Then he had better make application to the undertaker 
to put him out of existence. 

On behalf of the laboring man I resent this statement, Mr. 
Chairman. The man who toils in the shops, in the factories, or 
on the railroads is an American citizen, and has an equal right 
to work and have a fair return for his labor and should be per- 
mitted to buy the necessities of life at a reasonable price. He 
don’t have to go off and die. And I want to serve notice on the 
trusts and monopolies in this country now that they had better 
“make hay while the Republican party is in power,” for while 
the people are “ forbearing and long suffering” they will not 
always endure trust domination in this country. 

Their days are numbered. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I want to say that I can not and 
will not yote for this bill in its present condition. I can not fol- 
low you in this matter, for I know where you would inevitably 
lead. You know only one way, and that is the way to the Na- 
tional Treasury; there to take from the hard earnings of the 
toiling millions money to enrich a fayored few. No; I will not 
follow you. I prefer rather to follow him whose heart is 
big enough and whose intellect is broad enough to take in the 
interest of all the people, him who stands for “special privi- 
leges to none” and whose lead will bring me to the shrine of a 
happy and contented home—where the ruler thereof worships 
not Mammon, but the true God—and who is willing to sacrifice 
his life upon the altar of the country he loyes, But to loot the 
National Treasury—NEVER. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. Chairman, in the few minutes 
allotted to me it would be impossible to do more than to state 
very briefly and as simply as possible the position which the peo- 
ple of the great district which I represent occupy upon one or 
two of the items in this tariff bill. I would hesitate eyen to do 
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that if it were not for the fact that I have been told that it is 
doubtful whether there would ever be another opportunity for 
the people of my district to be heard upon this matter. It is a 
case of now or neyer—to speak now or forever after hold your 
peace. I have heard a good deal of talk in the last few days 
among Members of this House that it makes very little difference 
what our views are or what we do in regard to this tariff bill; 
that the bill will really be framed in the Senate. Gentlemen upon 
the other side of the House have taunted the majority of this 
House with the allegation that they would leave it to the Sen- 
ate and try to blame the Senate for any unpopular features or 


imperfections that the bill might have, as it necessarily must. 


have, as all bills and all laws, especially a law which, as has 
been said by the distinguished Speaker of this House, is both 
private and public in its nature and enters into every man’s 
shop, because it would be impossible that there should not be 
some inequalities and some injustices in such a measure. 

But I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that whatever may be the 
tendency of the day toward turning things over to the Senate, 
this House is the place where the bill should be formulated. 
This is the House which should fix the lines of this measure. 
Under the Constitution, this is the place where a measure of 
this nature has to originate, and it is the place where it should 
take definite shape. The Members of this House have come 
more lately from the people, and they will return sooner to the 
people. They represent more accurately the needs and desires 
of the people who are to be taxed by this bill, and consequently 
it should be seriously considered and there should be something 
more than a mere academic discussion or a mere disposition to 
make speeches upon either side of the Chamber, to be used in 
some forthcoming campaign. 

There is one item in this bill which particularly concerns 
some 300,000 people in my district, which is principally a 
grain-growing district, although it has a great many other large 
industries, and that is the item upon jute bags—grain sacks. 
Under the tariff which is levied in this bill, some $400,000 a 
year are collected practically from the people of that district 
and some adjoining country in the State of Oregon and the 
State of Idaho, comprising what is known as “the great inland 
empire,” lying between the Rocky Mountains and the Cascades, 
between the line of British Columbia and extending down into 
the central part of eastern Oregon, a district which produces 
annually some 50,000,000 bushels of wheat and other grain, the 
greater portion of which is exported to Liverpool, marketed 
there, and the price of which is based upon the Liverpool 
market. 

All of that grain is shipped in what is known as “standard 
22 by 32 Calcutta grain sacks,” which, under the terms of this 
bill, have a tariff levied upon them of seven-eighths of a cent a 
pound and 15 per cent ad valorem, which amounts, roughly 
speaking, to 2 cents upon each sack which the grain growers of 
that district are compelled to pay as a burden, an obstacle prac- 
tically upon their exports. Now, the only theory upon which 
a tariff can be laid is either one of two things. Either it is for 
the purpose of protecting home industry, or it is for the purpose 
of raising revenue. The policy of the Republican party is to 
levy reasonable and moderate duties in such a way as will dis- 
criminate in favor of home industries and protect them when 
it comes down to the actual working of a tariff schedule. When 
the Democratic party has the responsibility and the power of 
making a tariff law that is the theory upon which they proceed 
also, however much they may talk theoretically about its be- 
ing a tariff for revenue only. The Democrats when they framed 
the Wilson bill had the matter of discrimination in favor of 
home industries in view. Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no home 
industry which is protected by this tariff upon jute bags. Every 
bag which the farmers of this great region buy is imported from 
Calcutta. The hearings before this committee demonstrate the 
fact that under the tariff which exists in the Dingley bill, and 
which is continued in the Payne bill, there is no manufacture of 
grain bags by American manufacturers. Every sack which the 
farmers use is imported from Calcutta. Those sacks are used 
only once by the farmers. 

They buy the sacks when harvest is coming on. They harvest 
their grain, put it into the sack, and ship it abroad. They pay 
a duty, and the next year they have to do the same thing; and 
many times they buy the same sacks over again, secondhand, 
shipped back from Europe, and they have to repeat again the 
process of paying the tax upon them. It amounts practically, 
as I said before, to a duty on exports, contrary in its spirit at 
least to the prohibition in the Constitution of the United States 
depriving Congress of the power to levy any duty upon exports. 
If there is an opportunity offered, I shall submit an amendment 

an exception in section 343, I think it is, of the Payne 
bill, of what is commercially described as “standard 22 by 32 
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Calcutta grain sacks,” which are the sacks used by these farm- 
ers, used only for the short period of time which is required to 
sack their grain and ship it out of the country. 

There are a great many other general provisions in the bill 
that I am opposed to and that the people of my district are 
opposed to. I believe the great majority of the Republican 
party are opposed to them. I believe they are opposed to a tax 
upon coffee and a tax upon tea. I am in favor of incorporating 
into this bill, and I believe that the great majority of the Repub- 
lican party are in favor of incorporating into it, a reasonable, 
graduated tax upon incomes. In my judgment, it would be far 
better to substitute a tax upon incomes for the tax upon inher- 
itances which is now contained in this measure. 

There are some 36 States in the American Union which have 
already adopted the means of raising revenue taxes from inherit- 
ances, Of course, if the Federal Government invades that proy- 
ince of the State's power of taxation, it will have precedence 
over the States, and it will interfere with their source of reve- 
nue. My State has an inheritance tax, aud I am told by some 
of my colleagues from the State of New York that practically 
the entire revenue of the State outside of the municipalities is 
raised by a tax upon inheritances; but if this measure goes 
through with this tax as it is now, it will work serious wrong 
and injustice upon the taxing power and upon the entire policy 
of a great many of the States of this Union. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly. 

Mr. COLE. In the State of Ohio we passed an inheritance 
tax in the year 1906, which was passed by a Republican legisla- 
ture and signed by a Republican governor, but the Democratic 
party took that up as an issue against us, defeated us, and 
repealed that tax. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Well, I do not think the Democrats of 
Ohio have any right to object to an inheritance tax on the part 
of the Federal Government. So far as the decisions of the courts 
are concerned upon the question of an income tax, there are six 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States that an 
income tax is not a direct tax and can be levied by the United 
States Government without apportionment among the people 
according to population. 

There is one decision to the contrary, six decisions against one, 
and the decision of the court, which is contained in One hundred 
and fifty-eighth United States, was rendered by the same person- 
nel of the court that had previously decided that an income tax 
was constitutional as it was drafted, withont apportionment. 
The same men were upon the court who previously decided that 
the tax was constitutional, and I have no doubt that if an income- 
tax Jaw should be drawn with a reasonable regard to the criti- 
cisms and objections which were levied against the income tax 
contained in the Wilson bill, obviating the room for those criti- 
cisms, that it would be held to be constitutional. The principal 
criticism of the income tax drafted in the Wilson bill was that it 
was not uniform. That was one of the principal objections to it; 
that there were too many exemptions; that the size of the incomes 
exempted were too large, $4,000; but the size of the incomes 
could be reduced to obviate the criticisms. Another objection 
was that it exempted savings banks, building and loan associa- 
tions, and mutual insurance companies. That was one of the 
principal grounds of attack upon the income tax. These objec- 
tions can be obviated by a due regard for the opinion of the 
Supreme Court. I think some of the members of the Supreme 
Court who decided that case expected that Congress in the 
exercise of its function would proceed to obviate the criticisms 
and objections which had been levied against that and would 
draw another bill which could stand muster at the bar of the 
court. Justice Brown, in his dissenting opinion, used these 
words: r 

While I have no doubt that Congress will find some means of sur- 
mounting the present crisis, my fear is that in some moment of national 
peril this decision will rise up to frustrate its will and paralyze its 
arm. I hope it may not prove the first step toward the submerging 
of the liberties of the people in the sordid despotism of wealth. 

In the beginning of that paragraph Justice Brown expressed 
the opinion and belief that Congress would find means to ob- 
viate the decision of that court. In my opinion a graduated 
income tax, with an increasing tax upon increased incomes, the 
easy increment—I will not use the term “unearned incre- 
ment ”—of colossal fortunes, is undoubtedly the easiest tax 
to pay and the justest tax for the people of any tax that can 
be levied. The Athenians had a system of taxation which, 
freely stated, amounted to this: They exempted those persons 
who only had what was “sufficient for nature,” as they ex- 
pressed it; moderate fortunes were taxed moderately and ex- 
cessive fortunes were taxed heavily. 

Now, we have inherited a great deal from these people. We 
have inherited the best features of the architecture of this 
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building, the sculpture and the art which surround us, and we 
can learn a great deal from their ideas of taxation when it 
comes down to practical government. 

A great many gentlemen upon the Democratic side have hurled 
criticism and denunciations at the Republican party because 
it is a protective-tariff party, and it is true that that is the 


policy of the party. It only means, and you can only find in its 
platforms and in its authoritative declarations that it means, a 
moderate tariff and moderate protection and “tariff for reve- 
nue,” as was read from the platform by the distinguished and 
brilliant gentleman from Kentucky the other day, with due 
discrimination in favor of American industry.” 

I am in favor of this bill, generally speaking. I think it is a 
good one. It is undoubtedly a bill reducing the tariff, and every 
Democrat, if he is consistent, ought to be in favor of it, be- 
cause where it raises one article it reduces three. And if I 
were going to throw bouquets, I would not necessarily heap them 
up around the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee or 
the distinguished membership of that committee, but I wonld 
pile them around a great political party, whose time-honored 
policy and central principle has been a belief in the theory of 
protection—a tariff for the protection of American industry— 
when that party has the independence and courage, the life and 
the youth, when conditions have changed, when the need for re- 
adjustment has come, to declare in favor of reducing the tariff 
and in favor of tariff reform. The strongest arguments and 
documents that have been read here in favor of this policy were 
from the high priest and apostle of the protective policy, Wil- 
liam McKinley. What is all this proceeding here? What is 
this special session of Congress for? Is it not called by Repub- 
licans? Was not this movement originated by Republicans? 
Are we not called together here for the purpose of reducing the 
tariff? You say we are not reducing it in this bill. When the 
bill has been framed, it remains for the people to decide whether 
the Republican party has kept faith with its pledges and its 
promises. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

My brilliant colleague from Washington [Mr. CUSHMAN], 
with his loyalty aud love for the time-honored doctrine of pro- 
tection, may desire to hold up the bars. We might as well be 
frank, and we might as well admit, and I assert, that this special 
session of Congress was called, and called intelligently, by Re- 
publicans for the purpose of a moderate and businesslike re- 
vision—a revision of the tariff to suit new conditions. 

Now, gentlemen of the South, it is all very well for you on 
your side to deliver your orations upon the academic theory of 
a tariff for revenue, which you read and learned from the pages 
of the orations of your great statesmen that lived before the 
war when different conditions existed, when you had slave 
labor, when the South was purely an agricultural country, and 
when you had no manufactures. Now you have different con- 
ditions. You have a cotton crop which you ship every year to 
England to manufacture and bring back to sell at our own doors. 
There would be no dishonor in the South or in the Democratic 
party if it should favor a policy which would enable that great 
section, which in my judgment in the not distant future will be 
the richest section of the Union, to manufacture the products of 
your agriculture on the ground where they are produced. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

You have the greatest harbors in the world, and with the 
proper enterprise, if you had the ingenuity, if you had what 
the English call the “open mind” that these New Englanders 
have, who have been declaring for protection generation after 
generation, when conditions have changed, so that they desire 
low tariffs or free trade in certain articles, you could accom- 
plish much. They come like business men and ask for it and 
make a campaign to get it. If you want and need protection, 
why can not you throw away the outworn doctrine—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman speaks about the South: Does 
not the gentleman believe if steel rails were cheaper and 
eotton factory machinery were cheaper, we could have built 
up the South more rapidly than we have under the high prices? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No, sir; I do not think you could have 
built it up as rapidly as you have. Whatever you have done 
there, and you have accomplished wonders, has been done under 
a Republican protective tariff. I do not think things were 
ever so stagnated in the South as they were under a Democratic 
tariff. I do not say it was due to that, but certainly the Demo- 
cratic tariff did not benefit the situation any. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I represent on this floor a dis- 
trict in eastern Tennessee that for sixty years has cast a vote on 
this side of the House of Representatives for the protective-tariff 


system. That district in McKinley’s campaign gave a majority 
of 18,600 for protection. The people of that district believe in 
the tariff doctrine of Henry Clay, of Kentucky. They believe in 
the same protective-tariff policy which was advocated upon this 
floor by the lamented Wiliam McKinley; the same protective- 
tariff policy which was so ably urged and indorsed here by Wil- 
liam D. Kelley—* Pig Iron“ Kelley—of the great State of Penn- 
sylvania. The people of that district feel that they had in the 
bill framed by Representative Dingley, of Maine, a friend and 
champion for the development of their great natural resources; 
but this bill we are now considering is not a McKinley tariff bill; 
it is not a William D. Kelley tariff bill; it is not a Dingley tariff 
bill. It is not an old-time Republican tariff measure at all. Itis 
not the kind of a tariff bill advocated upon the floor of this 
House by the present chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee when this question was previously considered in the 
American Congress. This is such a bill that I would be untrue 
to the interests of my constituents if I were to stultify myself 
by recording a yote in its favor. [Applause.] 

That district is composed of 10 counties; it is the richest min- 
eral district in the United States. There are lumber mills in 
operation in every county of the 10; there are immense and 
valuable deposits of iron ore in 6 of the 10 counties; marble 
that has been developed and placed in the palaces and public 
buildings of this and other lands for twenty-five years comes 
from 5 of the counties; coal mines in 4 counties, giving employ- 
ment to more than 5,000 honest, deserving miners; zinc in 3 of 
the counties; barytes in 2; and after following the fortunes of 
the Republican party for sixty years, after preaching the doc- 
trine which meant the development of its inexhaustible natural 
resources, we are invited here to put our coal on the free list, 
in the interest of British Columbia and Nova Scotia mines. We 
are asked to put our iron ore on the free list, and place our 
laboring men in competition with the cheap and poorly paid 
labor of Cuba; we are invited to accept a proposition which 
means the reduction of our lumber output, in order to furnish 
business for the lumber camps of Canada, operated by cheap 
Chinese and East Indian labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the Payne bill as it now stands is not a true 
Republican tariff bill. It is false to the teachings of Henry 
Clay, “ Pig Iron” Kelley, William McKinley, Dingley, and the 
previous professions of the chairman of the present Ways and 
Means Committee. Its enactment into a law without amend- 
ments would not only close down hundreds of mines, furnaces, 
and sawmills, throw thousands out of employment, but reduce 
the freight business of our southern railroads 30 per cent, and 
the reduction of the operating force and wages upon every trans- 
portation line in the South. 

It would rob the National Treasury of a present revenue on 
Canadian coal and lumber, Cuban ore, and foreign pig iron of 
over $2,000,000. In the face of these facts, we are told a new 
tariff is needed in order to raise additional revenues. It proposes 
to place a tax upon every American user of tea and coffee, articles 
we do not produce and for which we need no protection. If 
“Jim” Hill, of the Great Northern Railway, desires to increase 
his tonnage on British Columbia coal and lumber and to find a 
new market for his foreign mines at the expense of Mon- 
tana, Washington, Utah, and Wyoming, I protest against its 
being done at the expense of our National Treasury and upon 
the ruins of our now prosperous western and southern indus- 
trial mining centers. 

I object, in the name of the district I represent, to a tariff 
schedule which proposes to close the iron-ore mines of that 
district—a district which has always been loyal to the Repub- 
lican party and ever devoted to the Union—in order to open 
up and operate the ore lands of Cuba recently acquired by one 
of the trust leaders of the East. 

If this bill is not amended in line and in harmony with all 
previous Republican tariff bills, I intend to vote against it. I 
would do this if I had to stand alone on this side of the Cham- 
ber. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee yield for a question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, 

Mr. WEISSE. Do you not think it is better to put coal on 
the free list and let the American laborer produce the coal and 
buy it at the same price that the foreigner does than to let the 
raw material come in and let the foreigner, through a rebate 
system, buy the product of American labor cheaper than the 
American laborer can buy it himself? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Your party and my party have never, in a 
tariff bill, placed coal on the free list, but by establishing a 
protective tariff on coal have encouraged the opening of more 
than 1,000 mines in the South and the West, at an expenditure 
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of millions of dollars for machinery to operate them, for the 
building of countless cities and towns about them; and now, 
without a day’s notice, in the twinkling of an eye, the plan is 
to imperil and destroy the investments of American citizens 
and turn the miners adrift to seek other avenues of employ- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party’s policy as to a tariff 
system does not mean protection to every article that the North 
and East produces in its factories and workshops, and furnish 
her at the same time, at the expense of the South and West, 
so-called “free raw materials.’ We have heard a great deal on 
the other side of this Chamber during this discussion about 
the “unjust” Dingley law. When the Dingley law went into 
effect practically every state treasury in the South was empty, 
as well as that of the Nation itself. What has been the result of 
the remarkable growth of the South under the Dingley protec- 
tive tariff law? We made last year in the South over 3,000,000 
tons of pig iron; we mined 94,800,000 tons of coal; we produced 
6,800,000 tons of iron ore; 2,250,000 tons of phosphate; 9,125,000 
tons of coke; we operated 11,524 lumber mills, and 112 iron 
furnaces, and 814 cotton and knitting mills. Thirty years ago 
we used annually 100,000 bales of raw cotton in southern fac- 
tories. To-day we are using more than 2,200,000 bales in the 
manufacture of cotton goods—more than all New England is 
now consuming. 

We are producing more than one-half of the entire lumber 
output of the United States, and yet our friends on the other 
side, hailing from the South, have for more than two weeks 
condemned the Dingley tariff law, a law that has wrought a 
maryel in the way of the industrial development of the Southern 
States. 

Mr. CARLIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Les. 

Mr. CARLIN. I understand you desire to amend certain 
schedules of this tariff bill? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. CARLIN. Ifa rule is presented here, the object of which 
is to prevent ‘the amendment of the bill, will you vote against 
that, too? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes, sir. [Applause.] In doing this, I may 
be charged with treason to the Ways and Means Committee, but 
my first and highest duty while here will be to resent and op- 
pose any and every attempt to injure and retard the growth 
and development of the splendid district which I have the honor 
to represent in this body. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to read a few choice extracts 
from some splendid Republican speeches. The able, just, and 
great President now in the White House gave utterance to this 
patriotic sentiment in a speech at Kansas City during the recent 
campaign, in referring to the preparation of a new tariff bill: 


It should properly protect against foreign competition and afford a 
reasonable profit to all manufacturers, farmers, and business men. 


Mr. Sherman, the worthy Representative whom the American 
people recently promoted and sent to the other end of the Capi- 
tol, made this statement during the campaign: > 


The Republican party will continue to be a protectionist party and 
the American people a protectionist people. And that protection must 
apply to every section, every industry, and every class. 


In the discussion of the bill bearing his illustrious name, 
William McKinley, the idol of those who believe in a genuine 
American protective tariff, made this statement on the floor of 
the House of Representatives: 


There are amendments which I would make if I alone were to be con- 
sulted ; but in the preparation of this bill we have had to look to every 
interest, to all the varied interests of the United States, extending 
from the East to the West and from the North to the South. No 
single man could have in any single tariff bill ever brought before the 
House of Representatives exactly what he wants. So, gentlemen may 
complain here and there that they want this duty lowered and 1 5 
want that duty raised. They forget that in the preparation of a bi 
covering more than 3,000 articles you have to give consideration, 
not to a single section, not to a single individual, not to a single inter- 
est, but to all the varied and combined interests of the United States. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who reported this bill [Mr. 
Payne] made this statement on the floor when the McKinley 
bill was being considered : 


Our boundless hills and valleys, our bounding brooks and swift- 
running rivers, in the full majesty of power, waiting to be bridled by 
the hand of man; our wonderful resources of mineral wealth—iron, 

oleum, and natural gas always abounding—are ready for our work. 

ur diversity of climate and soil, adequate to our every need, all these 

do show forth the command of the Almighty to go out and 88 

the land. We have a princely heritage. Let us develop and enjoy 

it; let us obey the plain lesson of our environments; let us make the 
most of our opportunities. 

Why should we not make all the cotton ties and cotton bagging used 
in this veces Bs Can you tell me? Is there - anz reason m we 
should not? y go abroad and purchase that which you can make 
at home and for which we have the materials at home? 


I ask the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means to tell us why we should go to Canada for lumber, 
why go to British Columbia and Nova Scotia for coal, or to 
Cuba for iron ore, when we have all these materials in abun- 
dance in the United States? 

In the consideration of the Dingley bill, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Payne] paid a true and just tribute to the 
glories and possibilities of the “New World.” He then stood 
for the development of our natural resources, which he now 
seeks to prevent, and, in my judgment, destroy, under the pro- 
visions of the bill we are considering. 

Here is the splendid utterance of the gentleman from New 
York to which I refer: 

Mr. Chairman, we have the greatest country on the face of the earth. 
Rightly it is named the “ New World.” It is a world in itself; it is a 
new world in that it is not only the last in its discovery, but it meets 
all the demands and requirements of modern civilized life. Stretching 
from ocean to ocean and from the Great Lakes on the north to the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south, it embraces twenty-five parallels of lati- 
tude, while the sun in all his course from east to west never sets upon 
our domain. We have every variety of soil, every condition of climate 
between the torrid and frigid. The soil on our hills and in our valleys, 
in the great prairies of the West and in the lowlands of the South, is 
unsurpassed in richness, variety, and productiveness. 

Nature has stored our mountains with gold, silver, copper, iron, and 
every variety of metal, with coal unequaled and abundant. The labora- 
tories of the earth for centuries have been compounding and storing for 
our use oil and natural gas in seemingly exhaustless supply. Our count- 
less rivers and streams, as they flow onward to the sea, develop a power 
infinite in extent, yess ever to be harnessed by the hand of man, and 
in obedience to his will to aid him in his work. With these grand re- 
sources, by the help of intelligent effort we can produce within our 
borders everything that the necessities and comfort of our people re- 
— Providence neyer intended that a people so richly endowed 

ould be mere hewers of wood and drawers of water; that we should 
confine our energies to corn and cotton and leave our mines undeveloped 
and our fuel unused. Our fathers never acted upon this idea. 

I now commend that patriotic speech to the chairman of the 
committee that brings in a bill seeking to prevent the further 
development of our unlimited natural resources and to carry 
our money to foreign shores to develop foreign mines and give 
employment to men who are not American citizens. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GARRETT. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is there any justification on any sort of 
theory for the duty which is maintained here in this bill for a 
tax upon cotton ties and jute cotton bagging? 

Mr. AUSTIN. In answer to that question I want to make 
this statement: Before we began the manufacture of cotton ties 
in this country we were paying foreign manufacturers more 
for them than we did after we began the manufacture of cotton 
ties in this country. The same is true of jute cotton bagging 
and steel rails. We were buying steel rails of English pro- 
ducers and paying $107 a ton. When the American people, 
through the means of the Republican protective system, deyel- 
oped that business in this country, we brought the price of steel 
rails down from $107 to $28 a ton. Another thing: We were 
receiving in the South for our cotton prior to the Dingley tariff 
bill 5 cents a pound. After the enactment of that law and the 
construction of cotton mills in the South, the price of cotton ad- 
vanced to 10 cents a pound, and that increase in price gave to 
the Southern people $300,000,000 more a year on their cotton 
crop. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it not true that the Wilson bill reduced 
the duty on cotton ties, and the result was that the American 
manufacturers of cotton ties gave up the business, with the re- 
sult that cotton ties were increased very largely in price during 
the time of the operation of the Wilson bill, under a lower duty? 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is true. We not only gave up that 
industry, but under the Wilson bill we gave up everything ex- 
cept free soup houses located all over the land. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GARRETT, Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. AUSTIN. If it does not come out of my time, I will stay 
with you all night. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT. I would not like to compel the gentleman 
to do that, but I would be willing to ask an extension of his 
time. ‘ 

Mr. AUSTIN. How much time have I, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that we expect to 
rise at half past ten. 

Mr. GARRETT. My colleague has met my question with 
the usual answer that has been made all the time about the 
panic of 1893. I am not seeking a political advantage or a 
political discussion here. As a matter of merit, what is the 
justification for maintaining the duties on cotton ties and jute 
bagging? 
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Mr. AUSTIN. This country has the iron ore, it has the 
labor, and it has the market, and the Republican party, under 
a protective tariff, believes in the manufacture of everything 
in this country that can be made here, and thus furnish em- 
ployment to American workingmen at good wages, and an 
opportunity for American capitalists to develop our resources 
and open our mines, instead of sending the money to Europe 
for foreign cotton ties and jute cotton bagging. 

Mr. GARRETT. How much cotton is raised in my col- 
league's district? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not suppose there is a bale of cotton raised 
in my district, but I want to say that the Dingley bill raised 
the price of cotton on every pound grown in the gentleman’s 
district from 5 to 10 cents. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does my colleague know that the lowest 
price that has been paid for cotton was under the McKinley 

? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am speaking of the Dingley bill. 

Mr.-GARRETT. I mean the Dingley bill in 1898—the lowest 
price that was ever paid. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Now, gentlemen, I want to say this 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Ina moment. (Continuing.) We bought last 
year $418,264,000 worth of foreign-made articles. Every one of 
the articles included in the list could have been manufactured 
in America. We shipped across the Atlantic Ocean from Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, and Savannah so-called “raw” material in 
the way of cotton. The English people at Manchester and other 
points made it into cotton goods, reshipped it across the Atlantic 
Ocean, and sold in this country $64,379,000 worth of cotton 
goods, and the American consumer paid the freight both ways 
and also furnished employment to thousands of mill operatives 
in England. Now, gentlemen on the other side talk a great deal 
about entering the foreign markets with American-made ‘goods, 
The able Representative from California [Mr. MCKINLAY], I 
think, satisfied everyone the other night that it will be only 
a question of a short time when the Japanese will supply the 
entire cotton and other markets of the Orient. There is no 
possible chance of the American people ever occupying or fill- 
ing the European market. I want to say, after an official 
residence of over a year in Europe, where I had an opportunity 
to personally examine 6,000 consular invoices, that, on account 
of the high wages in this country and the exceedingly low 
wages and immense overpopulation in all European countries, 
the American manufacturers are never going to be able to sell 
in the same European markets with the English, or the Scotch, 
or the German, or the French. 

If we could possibly compete with these people they are more 
than fully equipped with splendid merchant-marine service, 
while we are without ships in which to carry our goods to the 
competing markets of the world. 

We need an American merchant marine more for the mar- 
kets of South and Central America, Australia, the Philippines, 
the West Indies, and the Orient than we do for the European 
markets, and we need not only protection from the cheap, 
pauper-made goods of Europe, but this Congress will fail to 
discharge its duty to the American people if it does not enact 
legislation which will protect the American wage-earner from 
the countless tide of foreign immigrants pouring into the United 
States at the rate of a million a year. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. If I understand the gentleman correctly, his 
contention is that cotton produced more money during the days 
of the Dingley bill than during the days of the Wilson bill. Is 
it not true that cotton is sold in the open market of the world? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not understand the question. 

Mr. JAMES. Is it not true that the price of cotton is fixed 
in the open market of the world? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Then how does the gentleman contend that any 
tariff here affects the price of it? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The development of the cotton resources of 
the South, the establishment of the mills in the South, and the 
consumption of cotton in the South has resulted in the advance- 
ment of cotton to 10 cents a pound, and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] and the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. James] and every gentleman who sits on that side of the 
House hailing from a southern district knows that the South 
has grown and developed in its manufactures, in the condition 
of its farmers, in the growth of its cities, more during the last 
twelve years than in any twenty-five years since the war. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 


0 Me BEALL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
on 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Does the gentleman think the estab- 
lishment of cotton mills in the South is responsible for the 
increase in the price of cotton in the Liverpool market? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think it has its effect; and I want to ask 
this gentleman, Does he think we ought to reduce the tariff on 
calico and permit the English people to make all of our calico 
and close up the cotton mills of the South? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. I will answer the question by asking 
the gentleman a question. 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; the gentleman must answer mine first. 

Mr, BEALL of Texas. If the gentleman does not think that 
this bill discriminates against the cotton industry. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yielded to the gentleman to 
answer my question, and before I answer a second one from 
him, I think he ought to answer mine. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. If the gentleman yields, I believe that 
the men who raise cotton, the men who toil out in the fields, 
ought to be permitted to buy their cotton products as well as 
any other product that they consume at reasonable prices, with- 
out contributing a large part of their earnings to enriching the 
few at the expense of the many. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee to permit me to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentle- 
man’s question as to whether the development of the cotton 
mills in the south increased the price of cotton in Liverpool, I 
would say yes; that the shutting off from the Liverpool markets 
of the immense amount of raw cotton which has been manufac- 
tured in the south in their own mills is the principal factor in 
raising the price of cotton in the Liverpool mills. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question if he will yield. s 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes, we will hear from Colorado now. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
has stated that the reciprocal coal schedule in this bill would 
ruin the coal industry in Tennessee. In view of the statement 
made the other day by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monbe tx], that coal is now cheaper in every southern port than 
in any other port in the world, I want to ask the gentleman 
whence the coal will come that will destroy the coal industry 
of Tennessee? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman an- 
swers that question I will ask him to yield to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman, I know, does not desire to 
misquote me. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. No. 

Mr. MONDELL. I said than any export coal port anywhere 
save ports in Canada. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I thought you meant English 
ports. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no, Canada is a menace, no other coal 
port. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let me answer my friend’s question about 
what effect free coal will have on the mines of east Tennessee. 
We have built three railroads from the coal fields in the South 
to tide water, two completed and one in the course of comple- 
tion. One of those roads, known as the “ Rogers’ road,” cost 
$40,000,000. The Louisville and Nashville Railroad, through 
my district down into Georgia, expended more than $15,000,000. 
The Southern Railway system is constructing a line along the 
Little Tennessee River to reach tide water. When the Panama 
Canal is completed the great vessels going to the Orlent from 
European workshops will no longer go through the Red Sea, 
but a great majority of them will cross the Atlantic laden with 
the cheap pauper-made goods from Europe. When they have 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean on that run of three or four thou- 
sand miles their fuel will be exhausted when they reach this 
side. On their journey to the East through the Panama Canal 
they must recoal at our South Atlantic ports. 

You put the Nova Scotia coal on the free list, and this great 
market that we are anticipating in the Kentucky and the Ten- 
nessee and Virginia coal fields will never supply the European 
vessels, but along the Atlantic coast will be a stream of vessels 
coming south with Nova Scotia coal. They will furnish the 
coal not only for these eastern vessels on their way to the 
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Orient, but they will ship their coal to near-by cities and manu- 
facturing towns in Georgia, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina and enter a market for coal which Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Virginia have enjoyed since the coal-mine operations began 
in those three States. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? -> 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have not yet yielded to Pennsylvania, so let 
us hear from that great State. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman believe 
that Nova Scotia coal can be mined and delivered in competi- 
tion with coal from Tennessee and the Virginias at any point 
south of Norfolk? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I certainly do; and, in addition to that, I 
know that if this bill becomes a Jaw not a pound of West Vir- 
ginia coal will ever reach New England. Every pound of it 
will come from Nova Scotia. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman aware that 
the cost of mining coal in the Virginias is less than the cost of 
mining coal in Nova Scotia, and that the cost of mining coal in 
Tennessee is just about the same as the cost of mining in Nova 
Scotia? 

Mr. AUSTIN. We have over 500 miles of railroad trans- 
portation in order to reach the South Atlantic ports—a long 
and expensive haul for coal—and the other way you have 
cheap water transportation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it not true the region the gentleman 
represents supplies a large portion of the coal for the Boston 
market or for that territory? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; it is supplied by the West Virginia 


people. 

Mr. MONDELL. However, if the West Virginia people lose 
the Boston market, then they would enter into active competi- 
tion with your people. 

Mr. AUSTIN. With our people, and I want to say to the 
gentlenian from Pennsylvania that if this proposed tariff on pig 
iron becomes a law, the English, Scotch, and German pig-iron 
makers will enter the Pennsylvania figlds, and there will be no 
more pig iron manufactured in Pennsylvania and the southern 
furnaces will cease to ship iron to the northern markets. Now, 
for twelve months in Glasgow $1,000,000 worth of pig iron was 
shipped to the United States, principally to Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Boston, with a tariff of $4 a ton. The proposed duty 
in this bill is $2.50 a ton. If the Scotch and English manufac- 
turers of iron could enter the Pennsylvania markets and sell 
their pig iron with a tariff of $4 a ton, they will be there with 
more pig iron when the tariff is reduced to $2.50 a ton. 

Now, there has been something said about Mr. Pepper's 
article or report on the transportation charges from the iron 
districts of Germany being $2.85 per ton. The Scotch vessels 
earry pig iron from Glasgow to New York for $1.50 a ton and to 
Boston for $1.50 a ton. They can manufacture pig iron in 
England and Scotland for $9.00 a ton. Add on $2.50 tariff 
duty and $1.50 transportation, and you have so lowered your 
tariff that you will make it utterly impossible for a furnace 
in the State of Pennsylvania to maufacture pig iron in com- 
petition with the Scotch, English, or German pig iron. 

Now, speaking about the development of the South, I want 
to read, with the indulgence of the House, just a few figures: 

Of all our foreign exports in 1908, $1,861,000,000, $648,000,000 
was shipped through southern ports, or more than one-third. 

The increase from southern rh 177 since 1880 has been from 
265,000,000 in 1880, to $648,000, in 1908, an increase of about 
42 per cent, while increase of northern ports has been far less. 
The five leading southern ports may justly be compared with New 

York, the greatest northern port. 

The increase exports, New York, 1902 to 1907, was 39 per cent. 
For same_period, Galveston, 105 per cent; Mobile, 11 per cent; Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth, Va., 60 per cent; Savannah, 40 per cent; Bruns- 
wick, 70 per cent. 

With 10,000,000,000 tons of iron ore 5 discovered in the 
South, a billion tons more than in all Europe; with 25 per cent more 
coal than all Europe. In 1880 she manufactured $457,000,000 of 
product; in 1908, $2,600,000,000. 
en 1880 the South mined 6,000,000 tons of coal; in 1908, 95,000,000 
12022 2 bik South's farm products were worth $660,000,000 ; in 1908, 
) In 1880 the South made 397,000 tons of pig iron; in 1907, 3,500,000 


ons. 
In 1880 the South's bank deposits were $148,000,000; in 1908, 
$1,156,000,000. 
“a 000 C00 South's mineral products were $14,000,000; in 1908, 
In 1880 the South produced 179,000 barrels of petroleum; in 1908, 
27,600,000 barrels. 
In 1880 the South’s lumber product was worth $39,000,000; in 
1908, 865,000,000. 
In 1880 the South had invested in manufactures $257,000,000; in 
1908, $2,100,000,000. 
The South's cotton spindles: In 1880, 668,000; in 1908, 10,500,000, 
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These splendid commercial and industrial records and 
achievements of the South were made under a Republican pro- 
tective tariff and principally under the Dingley law. [Loud 
applause on the Republican side.] 
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LITTLE River LUMBER COMPANY, 
Townsend, Tenn., March 23, 1909. 
Hon. R. W. Austin, M. C. 
Washington D. O. 

Dran Sin: As the entire country seems to be gany agitated over 
the revision of the Dingley tarif law, and as the proposed revision 
will come in yarious forms before the honorable of which you 
are a Member, and as you have no doubt already many communica- 
tions with reference to the proposed reduction of tariff on lumber and 
believing that you will give this matter very careful consideration, I 
take the liberty to beg gonr indulgence with regard to my personal 
views with reference to this matter. 

f course, it is needless to call your attention to the fact that 
the pro revision is no protection whatever, and as to whether 
2 is needed by the lumber manufacturers of the United States, 
t is, to say the least, a debatable question. Yet I am firmly con- 
vinced, however, that inasmuch as the Nation greatly needs revenue, 
there is perhaps no better place to raise a certain amount of revenue 
than a proper import duty on lumber. 

The proposed reduction or revision is absurd on its face, because it 
requires the payment of the same duty on lumber worth $10 per thou- 
sand as it does on lumber worth $100 per thousand. This, as you will 
see, is ridiculous as well as absurd; and being such a small amount, viz, 
50 cents on rough and 51 on dressed lumber, it neither produces revenue 
nor affords protection. 

A duty that will not affect the consumer and dealer of this country 
and raise a fair revenue ought to be in a sense an ad valorem duty; and 
I would 7 — $2 per thousand feet on lumber with a selling value up 
to but not including $30 per thousand; and for lumber selling for from 
$30 to $40 pee thousand, $3; and from $40 to $50 per thousand, $4; 
and for all lumber selling for $50 per thousand and more, $5 per thou- 
sand feet; these prices f. o. b. cars within the States, duty paid, and 
either in the rough or dressed. 

While the high-grade stock will very greatly increase the revenue, it 
will in no sense become burdensome to the consumer in this country 
because of the fact that eae a See sell high-grade lumber 
at a price varying more than $5 per thousand feet. It is not unusual 
for some buying concerns in this country to pay one manufacturer from 
$5 to $10 per thousand more than another for practically the same lum- 
ber, and certainly the same grade of lumber. This may seem, on first 
thought, strange to you, but it is a fact which I can readily demonstrate 
to the satisfaction of any unprejudiced mind. 

My position with reference to this matter may appear to you, on first 
thought, as too radical, but I trust you will give this question the atten- 
tion it deserves; and I am, furthermore, satisfied that your advocacy 
pres Hesse lines will be entirely satisfactory to practically your entire 
constituency. 

If there Y any doubt in your mind as to the correctness of my posi- 
tion, and you have the time to go into this matter, or if you want any 
further information along the lines suggested, I will be glad to supply 
it to the best of my ability. 

lieve me, dear sir, to be, very sincerely, 
W. B. TOWNSEND, President. 


J. B. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURER OF TENNESSEE HARDWOODS, 
Knoeville, Tenn., March 6, 1909. 
Hon. R. W. Ausrix, M. C. 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: My opinion is that it is in the interest of 
ar that you oppose any reduction whatever in the tari 
umber. 


our constitu- 
schedule on 


It will Geren the lumber business in the Southern States, and espe- 
cially in east Tennessee, and will not only cripple the industry, but it 


will lower the labor wage, and I urge you to do everything in your 
power to prevent any uction whatever. 
Very truly, 5 J. B. SMITH. 


— 


LITTLE LUMBER Company, 

5 Harriman, Tenn., March 11, 1909. 
Hon. R. W. Austin, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ste: As a member of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, and one who is very deeply interested in the manu- 
facturing and economic conditions and such as will justify the restora- 
tion of confidence in the business world, I write you this letter in order 
to express to you my personal views in regard to the proposed revision 
of the tariff, which will.demand the attention of the incoming special 
term of Con AETS called by President Taft. 

In my ju ent it will be detrimental to the best interests of this 
country to remove or reduce or in any manner disturb the present tarif 
on lumber, wooden boxes, or box shooks; and entertaining this opinion 
and having been enga for a long number of years in the lumber busi- 
mom nde assume the liberty of expressing to you my views upon the 
situation. 

Trusting that you will give this your serious consideration, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 
LITTLE LUMBER CO., 
J. B. LITTLE, 


— — 
LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF MEMPHIS, 


Memphis, Tenn., March 3, 1909. 
Hon. RIcHAn D W. AUSTIN, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Please note the inclosed extracts from the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, which is the first expression of this kind the Commer- 
cial Appeal has published on the subject of the proposed reduction in 
tariff on lumber. This panur has always been a ong advocate of free 

e 


trade, but the position y have taken on this subject is a most sensible 
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one, If there is to be any tarif at all, why should the duty be lifted 
from products which the South has for sale? This is a matter of vital 
importance, not only to the Memphis territory, but to the entire South, 
We trust you will give it the consideration which its importance merits. 
We think that every southern Senator and Representative should come 
out strong in defense of this attack upon the lumber industry, which 
gen 1 affect the prosperity of the business interests throughout 
e South. 
Yours, very truly, J. W. MCCLURE, Chairman. 


THE TENNESSEE COAL COMPANY, 
Knoxville, Tenn., March 31, 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Reference to yours of the 25th instant regarding placing 
coal on free list, will say that this would not directly affect our 
business, which is confined entirely to the interior; but indirectly it 
will affect us, in that should foreign coal be admitted and come in 
competition with the coals now moving to the coast and from these 
points to different coastwise cities, it would force the coal now being 
consumed in said coastwise cities to seek interior markets and thus 
restrict us in ability to market our product. We are, consequently, 
opposed to any change of the present law, and trust that your effo: 
in opposing the same may prevail. 

Thanking you for the interest shown, we are, 


Yours, respectfull 
t 3 THR TENNESSEE COAL CO., 
Gro. P. CHANDLER, President. 


WINDROCK COAL AND COKB COMPANY, 
Windrock, Tenn., March 31, 1909. 
Mr. R. W. AUSTIN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. AUSTIN: There are some matters in connection with the 
proposed tariff schedule which are of vital interest to the small or inde- 
pendent producers of iron ore and pig iron, and especially to those 
I e plants are inland, as for example, Tennessee, Virginia, and 

abama. 

I am circulating, for later address to you by those of your constit- 
uents who are interested in the matter, a letter which sets forth as 
clearly as I can make it their reasons for objecting to the clauses 
relating to the proposed Se in iron ores, scrap iron, and pig iron. 

I trust you can see fit to lend your efforts to the matter and, with 
best wishes to you and your family, I am, 

Yours, very truly, C. H. THOMPSON, 
General Manager. 
RıcH MOUNTAIN COAL AND Cokn COMPANY, 
Knoegville, Tenn., April 1, 1909. 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sin: We are decidedly opposed to coal ing on the free list 
We need this protection more now than ever. e have just passed 
through—in fact, we are not yet through—the hardest per ever 
experienced 1 5 coal producers of this part of the country. Foreign 
coal can be ivered to our points on a very low water ra and if 
the tariff is removed, we will certainly have very close competition for 
this business. We have been having a hard enough time for the past 
two years, and to remove this tariff is very liable to be an additional 


ne on us. 
ours, very truly, RIcH MOUNTAIN Coan AND COKE Co., 
J. GLENN HOWELL, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Crtico FURNACE COMPANY, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., March 24, 1909. 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COLONEL: The Payne tariff bill is ou 
worst. In my line of business, I think, we have ha 
The worst feature in the bill is putting scrap iron at 50 cents per ton. 

‘his is equivalent to free trade, and will have a very disastrous in- 
fluence on all departments of the iron industries, unless it is some of 
the steel makers on the Atlantic coast. The country will be flooded 
with the scrap, and even F's iron will be broken up to make scrap. 
Of course, if scrap is used it will cut down that much consumption 
of pig iron, and the fact is the situatiton now is ve critical all 
around. The reduction in pig iron should not exceed 91. or 25 per 
cent, and scrap should be given the same duty. 

There has always been a fair trade in the East for southern iron, and 
we have shipped at different times to New England and New York, but, 
under the proposed tariff, I see no chance of southern producers reach- 
ing these points. The trouble is our freight is from $4 to son ape 
ton, while freight from England and Germany is not over one-half of 
this amount. know it is to the interest of the South that the duty 
on pig iron should not be cut over 25 per cent, and that scrap iron 
should be the same. 1 

At the present time, of course, we can not reach New York or New 
England points, as the prices are too low. We have been running Citico 
for some time, but shall close down next month, and also close one 
of the Rockwood furnaces, which is in your district. 

Would be glad to have you see if you can do anything toward making 
these changes in the Payne bill. ave written lonel BROWXLOW to- 
day in the same direction. 

Yours, very truly, H. S. CHAMBERLAIN, President. 
CITICO FURNACE COMPANY, 
Ohattanooga, Tenn., March 31, 1909. 


and we know the 
a very severe jolt. 


Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Sin: In the matter of the proposed duty on pig-iron sera 
coal, and iron ore in the new tariff bill, I am sure there must ben 
great deal of misinformation with the committee having the biil in 
charge. It is Lape bao ag Dla a question of the difference in the cost 
of labor. Scrap should the same as pig iron, as it takes its place 
in the manufacture of the finished product, and to let this in cal 
free is the same as making duty on pig iron 50 cents per whic: 
is suicidal. It has been shown to the committee conclusively that the 
labor abroad in the mining of iron ore and coal does not exceed 


cost 
one half what it does in the East and South, and this is where, owing 


to geo; hical tion, the reduction In duty will prove most harm- 
ful an 7 . et tal et R 


to the great mining and manufacturing inter- 
ests of these sections, 


After some forty years of experience in the South along these lines 
I know throughly the labor conditions, and I would be glad to have you 
protest strongly against the reduction in tariff on pig iron and scrap 
more than 25 per cent, or to $3 per ton, or any reduction whatever on 
coal or iron ore. The reduction proposed will, in my judgment, not only 
be a hardship on all mining and manufacturing interests, but will at 
the same time rob the Treasury of much needed revenue. 

Yours, very truly, 
H. S. CHAMBERLAIN, President. 


KNOXVILLE IRON COMPANY, 
Knoaville, Tenn., March 29, 1909. 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: I have your letter of March 25, and regret very much 
that I do not feel in a position to write you anything in reference to 
the coal and iron ore on the free list of the Payne tariff bill. 

Of course I feel that it would be a mistake to admit these articles 
free, because there is, as I understand it, a arge amount of coal in 
Nova Scotia and that section which, if admitt free, while it might 
not come in direct 5 with this section, it would come in com- 
petition with the West Virginia coal, a large amount of which now 
goes to the coast, and so would force them to enter our market to get 
rid of their surplus. If I am correctly informed, there is a good deal 
of iron ore in contiguous territories, such as Cuba, for instance, which 
if admitted free would interfere seriously with home furnaces; but 
facts and figures I am not able to give you, which I regret. 

* . * . + s 


With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely a 


Wa. P. CHAMBERLAIN 
Presiden t. 


KNOXVILLE KNITTING MILLS COMPANY, 
Knoeville, Tenn., March 24, 1909. 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Our attention has been called to the House bill No. 1438; 
and we are particularly interested in the tariff bill, as applied to 
hosiery, which is now pending. It is positively imperative for the man- 
ufacturers of cotton hosiery in the South to receive proper protection to 
be able to operate their textile plants. We are particularly interested 
in articles 325 and 326, on page 91 of the bill. These are the items 
that vitally affect our business. We d hoped for a measure which 
would be even stronger, but we will be satisfied with these. 

We are employing about 300 people; and within a radius of 100 
miles there are located some twenty-odd mills, which would be vitally 
affected by these measures and which also have a large number of em- 


loyees, 

z We will 8 9 your looking after our interest care- 
fully and see that nothing worse is given us in the way of protection 
* which is outlined in paragraphs 325 and 326, which is referred to 
above. 
We assure you that we will very much appreciate your efforts and 


your assistance in this matter. 
KNOXVILLE KNITTING MILLS Co. 


Yours, very truly, 
HOLSTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Lenoir City, Tenn., March 23, 1900. 
Hon. R, W. AUSTIN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Austin: I have just received, through your kindness, copy 
of House bill No. 1488, and for which I thank you. 

Since the reciprocity treaties were made effective by President Roose- 
velt the entire knit-goods situation has been not only discou: ing, but 
in a demoralized condition. As I understand it, the Payne Dill reduces 
materially the duty on cheap des, whilst advancing on the higher 

des. A majority of the hosiery made in the South would ordinarily 
considered as cheap or low grade, If it is a fact that the present 
demoralization is a result of reciprocity treaties, this further reduc- 
tion se possibly be attended with a like further depression in busi- 
ness. This, of course, is not the intent of the new Dill; but it is a point 
perhaps worth considering. As you know, the knitting industry through 
this portion of the State is a considerable item, and a further curtail- 
ment means but one thing, not only losses on our investments, which 
during the year have been unprofitable, but also means the idleness of 
apna ety Personally, I should like to see the present duties main- 
tained rather than uced, as proposed. If the intent is to reduce the 
duty in order to increase the revenue, I should consider it not a proper 
one, as certain it is the baying power comes from regularly employed 
and well-paid employees, they are certainly the class who purchase 
the low or cheap grade stocking. I should be indeed glad if you would 
ive this some consideration, and therefore await your pleasure, thank- 
you thoroughly in advance. 
Yours, truly, F. A. Weiss, President. 
es hz al re Nay Po eat eae 
on, Tenn., Mare. „ 1909. 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, i J + 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear SIR: I desire to write you in regard to House bill No. 14 
articles 3 826, and 327, which affect our 1 very much. re 
you know, I am a Democrat and believe in all of its doctrines and prin- 
ciples ; still, I know that the reciprocity treaties put in effect by Mr. 
Roosevelt have had a bad effect on our business, and it is to-day in a 
very unsettled condition on account of same. East Tennessee is be- 
coming to be quite a manufacturer of hosiery, and your support of 
these sections will benefit not only east Tennessee industries and east 
Tennessee labor, but the country at large. I know this is a party 
measure, and I am satisfied you will support same; however, I desire, 
as a Democrat. to let you know that I am in accord with you, especially 
in regard to the articles referred to. 

Yours, very truly, C. H. Bacon, 
9 Secretary and Treasurer. 
. §.—I wish to concur in the above letter, except to disclaim an 
loyalty to Democracy. Glad to note Charles is a epublican in bei: 
ciple, if not in name. This, you know, is the result of good associa- 


tion. 
Yours, sincerely, Jno. P. SIMPSON. 
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MAGNET KNITTING MILLS, 
Clinton, Tenn., March 31, 1909. 
Hon, R. W. AUSTIN 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran CONGRESSMAN: We received copy of the new tariff bill, H. R. 
1438, Report No. 1, and we thank you very 3 for same. 

In looking over same we have studied the different schedules ve 
carefully and compared same with the tariff bill of 1897. etions 325, 
326, and 327 are very re to us. Section 326 is pertaining to 
our business, and if enforced will make the knitting business in the 
South a safe place for investments, Heretofore, and now,. investments 
in the knitting business have been very doubtful and risky, owing to 
keen domestic competition on low and medium grade hose, and German, 
French, and English competition on high-grade hose. 

With the pro rate enforced it will enable the southern mills 
which now make the low-grade hose, almost none profit-bearing hose, 
but very often money-losing hose, to branch out to medium-grade hose, 
which would be a great nefit, as the South is overcrowded with 
makers of low-grade hose. 

In turn, the mills that are now making the medium-grade hose can 
enter the field of making high-grade hose, which business is now con- 
trolled by foreigners. 

The raise of 20 cents per dozen does not mean that hose will increase 
in price 20 cents per dozen. I do not look for any increase in price, 
but the established staple prices will be the same, which means that we 
can get a share of the profit-paying business in our home market that 
is now controlled by foreigners underselling us, owing to the present 
tariff not being sufficient to cover the difference in costs between this 
country and other countries, and in other various ways and means 
well known to people who are engaged in this business. 

Hoping that you will help us in making the proposed rate a law, as 
stated in section 326, and thanking you in advance for your kind con- 
. A this mater I beg to remain, 

ost respec y, your: 
z * PauL F. VOGEL, Manager. 
HUGHES & HUGHES, 
Tazewell, Tenn., March 13, 1909. 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As you know, a number of east Tennessee counties have 
in them zinc in sufficient quantities to be worked, and in many places 
in these counties large sums of money have been invested in equ pping 
plants for mining and working these ores. Claiborne is one of these 
counties. Within the last two years a zinc plant has been established 
in Claiborne County at a cost of $20,000 or more. This was just a 
beginning. The ore is abundant here, and until last summer the out- 
look was bright. The 1 had to shut down last summer, however, 
and we are just in receipt of a letter from one of the men interested in 
the plant, Judge L. L. Bristow, of Georgetown, Ky., detailing the cir- 
cumstances resulting in the closing down of the plant and suggesting 
that relief be asked at the hands of Congress. 

We are interested both as east Tennesseans and as owners of zinc 
properties, and we ask you to lend your influence toward giving the 
proper relief. In order that you may have the facts before you, we 
quote as follows from Judge Bristow's letter: 

“By reliable and conservative figures, it has been shown that the 
average cost of the production of zinc in the famous Joplin, Mo., dis- 


trict is $37.78 per ton. It can be produced at this figure, but not at a 
rofit. on the Wander by reason of the erp n labor of Mexico, 
he owners of smelters in this country claim that the ore can be pro- 


duced and sold to them at about $16 per ton. The zinc deposits in 
Mexico are very large and easily mined. 

* “However, the Mexican ores only concentrate up to about 40 per 
cent metallic zine, being about 800 pounds to the ton, while the ores 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma fields can be concentrated up to 60 

r cent metallic zinc, or 1,200 pounds to the ton. It therefore takes 
14 tons of Mexican concentrates to equal 1 ton of American “ jack" or 
concentrated zinc. Now, basing the cost of the Mexican zinc, as sold 
to the American smelters, at $16 per ton, and figuring 13 tons of this 
40 per cent zine, or 1,200 pounds of metallic zinc, as being equal to 1 
ton of Joplin zinc, you will readily see that the smelters of this coun- 
try can for $24 buy as much zinc as we can produce at the actual 
cost of $37.78. Therefore if no duty is placed on the Mexican ore, the 
zine industry of the United States, valued at approximately $100,000,- 
000, would be forced to get out of business. 

“We are asking Congress to place a omg of 13 cents pe und on 
the metallic contents of all imported ores to make good the diference 
in cost of prođuction above set out. As stated, $24 worth of the Mexi- 
can zine is equal to 1 ton of our zine. In order to make a reasonable 
profit on American zinc it must bring above $40 per ton for 60 per cent 
concentrates. Now, the 14 tons, or 1,200 pounds of metallic Mexican 
zine, cost the smelters of this country, as shown, $24, and a tariff of 14 
cents per pound on this 1,200 unds would amount to $18 any, 
which, added to the $24, would bring the cost of the ponor up to $ 2 
and would prevent the Mexican miner from underselling the American 

roducer of zinc. It would also enable the American producer to ob- 
in a reasonable profit over the $37.78 which it had cost him to mine 
and mill his product. 

“T have no doubt that you have noticed the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court to the effect that Mexican ores are not 
now subject to a duty. You probably do not, however, know that the 
result of this decision has been to cut the price of zine concentrates 
from $43 per ton down to $35 per ton, and that as a result a large 
number of the mills in the Joplin district have been compelled to close 
down. The only reason that others are not closed is that the Joplin 
zinc veins in many instances carry lead also, and the owners are able 
to continue running by reason of the profit on their lead. I am inter- 
ested in a mine there, and on account of our lead values we are still 
running, though barely able to pay expenses. We would shut down if 
not compelled by the terms of our lease to continue operations or lose 
our lease. You will remember that we had to shut down on Straight 
Creek last spring because of the low price of ores, You may not have 
realized, as we afterwards learned, that the fall in the price of zinc 
at that time was occasioned by the importation of large amounts of 
Mexican ores. Unless we get a tariff duty on imported ores, I fear we 
will never be able to open up again at Straight Creek. So you will 
realize the importance to your section in petting Mr. BROWNLOW, and 
if possible your Senators too, to fight for the proposed duty of 14 cents 
per poung on imported zinc ore.” 

e hope 2 will find in this situation sufficient facts to justify 
your efforts in behalf of a measure to give relief. Y 
Very respectfully, H. Y. HUGHES, 
W. C. PARKEY, 


W. G. YOUKUM. 
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{Address of Mr. W. W. Finley, president Southern Railway Company, at 
the annual banquet of the Pittsburg Traffic Club, March 26, 1909. 


Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen, in his essay on “ Resources,” Ralph 


Waldo Emerson, speaking of the United States, said: 
Here is bread and wealth and power and education for every man 
who has the heart to use his opportunity.” 


A New Englander, and writing within a decade after the close of the 
civil war, Emerson probably had in mind 8 the North and the 
West. In these early years of the twentieth century his language ap- 
plies with particular force to the South—preeminently the land of 
8 ki hs Pn I am here this evening, Mr. Toastmaster, 
o inite you to look to the South—its industrial and transportation 
systems—to consider the extent and variety of its resources, its eco- 
nomic strength, its splendid record of accomplishment, and the oppor- 
tunities which it offers to men of industry and enterprise. 

When Emerson wrote, the extent and richness of the natural re- 
sources of the South were not fully known even to our southern 
Reps: Its industrial potentialities were almost universally underesti- 
mated. By far the greater proportion of its cotton and other principal 
products were being shipped to other sections of the United States and 
to foreign countries to manufactured. 

At that time the vast store of wealth contained in southern forests 
was but little appreciated. Wood-working industries on any consid- 
erable scale did not exist in the South. The centers of heaviest lumber 
production and of wood-working industries were in the northeastern 
section of the United States. The timber bs, (acne of the United States 
were looked upon as inexhaustible. Wasteful methods of forestry were 
practiced throughout the North, and, owing to the rapidly increasing 
saray of suitable timber in the Northeastern States, the last twenty 
years have witnessed a decline in the relative importance of furniture 
manufacturing and other wood-working industries in that section and 
their relatively rapid growth in the South, Northwest, and the far 
West. In other words, these Industries are following the rapidly reced- 
ing forests. Fortunately for our section, large areas of forest land in 
the South remained practicau untouched unt l, as a result of wasteful 
cutting in other sections, the country was brought to a realization of 
the fact’ that unless a conservative policy with respect to the 1 
forests should be adopted the timber supply of the United States woul 
be exhausted in comparatively a few years. The destruction of the 
forests in other sections has 5 increased the value of those 
remaining in the South. If, profiting by the 5 of the past, 
we adopt scientific methods of forest management, our woodlands can 
be Ree tably used in the present and preserved as a source of future 
wealth. 


First and foremost among the natural assets of the South is the 
cotton plant. It gives to our section almost a monopoly in the produc- 
tion of a textile fiber in demand wherever human beings live and brin, 
all the world to our southern markets. When Emerson wrote, e 
annual production of cotton in the United States was less than 
5,000, bales. Of this amount, not more than 100,000 bales, or only 
about 2 por cent of the total production, was consumed in southern 
cotton mills. There was a generally prevailing opinion that cotton 
goods could not be successfully manufactured in the South, and about 
98 per cent of the raw cotton was shipped from the South to mills in 
the Northern States and in Europe. There are now more cotton 
spindles in the South than there were in the entire United States when 

merson wrote, and southern mills consume annually more than those 
of New England, having used, in 1908, 2,187,069 bales, while New Eng- 
land used but 1,894, bales. Cotton seed, except the small propor- 
tion used for planting, was then a waste Ron eae with no value what- 
ever. Now it adds approximately $90,000,000 per year to the value of 
the southern cotton crop. It yields a salad oil that compares favorabl 
with the oil from the Mediterranean olive groves, a high-class stoc 
food, and a valuable fertilizer. It has become the basis of a great and 

rowing industry, which is located almost entirely in the Southern 
tates. 

If Emerson had been writing of the iron and steel industry of the 
United States, he would then have found little to say about the South. 
Some years later, in 1880, the total output of southern iron ore was 
but 842,454 tons. In 1907 it amounted to 6,316,027 tons, or approxi- 
mately as much as the total production of the United States in Emer- 
son's time. With practically inexhaustible supplies of iron ore, coal, 
and limestone in close proximity, the South is building up a great iron 
and steel industry, As has been the case in the Pittsburg district, our 
southern iron and steel centers are attracting manufacturers of ma- 
chinery, of tools, and other articles which use iron and steel as their 
raw materials. 

Prior to 1880 coal was mined in the Southern States, outside of 
1 Sey and West Virginia, chiefly for domestic use. The develo 
ment of southern industries has brought about an enormous increase in 
the demand for steam coal and coking coal, and the total production of 
the South has increased from 6,037,003 tons in 1880 to 94,829,835 tons 
in 1907. Southern coal fields are so extensive as to assure an abun- 
dance of fuel for domestic use, for the generation of power, and for 
protocing coke for centuries to come. The Supply is adequate, not only 
‘or the use of the South, but for shipment to the North and for export 
to foreign countries. 

The South is not wholly dependent on coal for its 
gularly rich in water powers. A glance at the map o 


wer. It is sin- 
our section will 


show large numbers of streams having their sources in the Southern 
appena n Mountains and flowing to the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf 
of Mexico. Along the upper waters of these streams the fall is so con- 


siderable that the water of the same stream can, in many cases, be used 
for power neration at several diferent points. Before the hydro- 
electric engineer entered the field and demonstrated the possibility of 
wer transmission for long distances the use of a water power was 
mited to the plants that could be located at the point where it was 
available. It is now no longer necessary to locate the factory at the 
power site; the hydro-electric engineer takes the power generated at a 
le point to factory sites throughout a large territory. 
he climatic and soil conditions of the South are so varied that 
within its limits there can be produced, profitably, all the products of 
the Temperate Zone and many of those of the Tropics. It is furnishing 
— an increasing proportion of the fruits and vegetables con- 
sumed in the United States. Southern-grown tobacco is manufactured 
in southern factories, Beneath the soll of the South are stores of 
marble and stone for the builder, clay for the potter and brickmaker, 
and a wide range of useful and ornamental minerals. Marble and 
nite from its yee are going into monumental buildings in the 
orth as well as in the South. outhern progress in the future will 
take the direction, not only of the expansion of industries engaged in 
primary manufacturing, but also of a multiplication of industries which 
will use its primary products as their raw materials. Cotton textiles, 
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in increasing quantities, will be made into articles ready for wear in 


southern factories. Iron and steel will be made more erally in 
southern establishments into structural shapes. Southern ther will 
be sent to the markets of other localities in the form of boots and shoes, 
harness, and belting, and the products of southern sa will be 
shipped to other localities, not only in the form of furniture, but manu- 
factured into the great variety of other commodities of which wood is 
a raw material. 

There is nothing artificial about our southern industrial progress. It 
rests on the solid ground of the conversion of southern raw materials 
into commodities ready for use. It is only by the utilization of its raw 
materials that a community can attain the highest d of prosperity. 
The relatively greater advance of the North in popoia on and wealth 
former years was due to the fact that it used, not only its own raw 
materials, but a large proportion of those produced in the South as well. 
In fact, the raw materials of the South furnished the basis of great and 
prosperous industries in the North and in other countries, e, South 

now using its raw materials in ever-increasing quantities and is 
adding to the profits of their production the profits of manufacturing. 

Side by side with the industrial development of the South there is 
taking place an advance in agriculture of fully as great economic im- 
portance. While raising larger quantities of the distinctively southern 
agricultural products, the farmers of our section are each year devoting 
more attention to diversified farming. An important factor in this 
agricultural advance has been the growth of a large number of indus- 
trial communities in all parts of the South, affording to the farmer a 
home market for an increasing proportion of his products. 

We are living, Mr. Toastmaster, in an era of specialization of pro- 
duction in which the ea is for each community to devote its 
energies principally to those industries best suited for its locality. One 
of the most important factors in 3 about specialization of pro- 
duction is climate. Climatic differences will, therefore, tend to increase 


the exchange of commodities along north and south lines. In the 


United States the relatively greater development of traffic along east 
and west lines has resulted, in large part, from two causes, which will 
probably be less controlling in the future than in the past. One of 


these causes is that, the principal markets for our exports having been 
in Europe, they have moved to the North Atlantic ports, and our im- 

rts, having been drawn principally from Europe, have entered through 

ese same ports and have been distributed throughout the country. 
The other cause results from the fact that our country has been settled 
from the East. The Eastern States, with their denser . pee and 
older instituti were the ones in which manufacturing develo; most 
largely and in which the largest consuming communities were built up. 
In the newer States of the West agriculture, lumbering, and mining 
were the predominant industries. The east and west movement of ex- 
ports and imports was therefore supplemented by an eastward move- 
ment of the products of western farms, forests, and mines to the con- 
suming and manufacturing centers of the East, and a westward moye- 
ment of domestic manufactures. With the development of southern 
consuming and manufacturing centers, the diversification of southern 
ne age the larger use of southern forests, the opening of southern 
mines, the increase In southern population and purchasing power, and 
the growth in importance of the South Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
cially with reference to trade by the Panama Canal and with the Latin- 
American countries, there will undoubtedly be relatively a larger in- 
crease in the exchanges between the North and the South. 

This, Mr. Toastmaster, will operate to the advantage of both the north- 
ern and southern sections. Rich as is the South in natural resources 
and industrial potentialities, it can never be wholly self-supporting. 
It must continue to look to the North and to the West for a large 
variety of commodities that can be more advantageously 8 in 
those sections. As our southern industries continue to increase the 
quantity and variety of their 
or will buy i 


Adam Smith emphasized the economic importance of this exchange 
of commodities. his Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations, writing of International trade, he said: 

“When the produce of any particular ch of indu exceeds 
what the demand of the country requires the surplus must be sent 
abroad and exchan for something for which there is a demand at 
home. Without such exportation a part of the productive labor of the 
country must cease, and the value of its natural produce diminish.” 

What Mr. Smith said of trade between different countries applies 
with equal force to trade between localities in the same country. It 
applies with particular force to trade between localities In a country 
so extensive as the United States, with diversities of climate and nat- 
ural resources which tend to specialize the production of different com- 
modities in certain localities. This m: t be demonstrated by a 
concrete illustration. You have in the Pittsburg district the greatest 
iron and steel ind in the United States, with every natural ad- 
If, however, it had been limited 


have sta 
made possible by the ability to 


advantageously. 

What is true of the Pittsburg district and its iron and steel industry 
is true of every community and of every industry in the United States. 
The exchange of commodities between localities can not be effected 
without transportation. The extent to which it can be carried on de- 
pends upon the capacity of the transportation agencies which are avail- 
able. ence it follows that there is a very intimate relation between 
the development of any community and its transportation agencies. Its 
material progress and its increase in population and wealth are limited 
by the capacity of its carriers. No community, therefore, can afford to 
stand apart from its carriers or to be indifferent to the economic condi- 
tions which surround them. In this age of world-wide commerce the 
interest of any community in transportation can not be merely local. 
It is national and even international in its scope. 

In international transportation you have, in connection with the 
South, a special interest in the establishment of direct and regular 
steamship linen between the United States and the Latin-American 
countries. Our country has an important geographical advantage with 
reference to this Latin-American trade. ur southern ports are par- 


ticularly well located with respect to it. Yet there is not to-day a 
single regular steamship line from any South Atlantic or Gulf port to 
any Latin-American port south of Venezuela. There are a few lines, 
8 under foreign fla running from New York to Brazil, Argen- 

a, and, by way of the Straits of Magellan, to Chile and Peru. e 
vessels Soper in these lines are generally freight carriers, too slow, 
and sailing at too Ah ibe intervals, to render efficient mail service, ani 
with poor accommodations for passengers. There are direct and regular 
lines to these countries from Great Britain, Germany, France, Spain, 
and Italy. The mails between South America and rope are 
regular, and certain. Between South America and the United States 
they are slow, irregular, and uncertain. 

In spite of inadequate direct transportation facilities, however, the 
trade of the United States with the Latin-American countries is grow- 
ing more rapidly than our fo trade as a whole. It is the most 
promising export trade we haye to-day, notwithstanding the fact that 
goods from the United States are, in many cases, carried across the 
Atlantic to Europe and back again to South America. The people of 
those countries consume large quantities of commodities that can ad- 
yan usly be produced in the South and elsewhere in the United 
States. That American manufacturers can compete successfully in the 
Latin-American markets with those of Europe is unquestionable, and, 
although our trade with those countries is growing, I believe that if we 
are to realize the full benefit of our geographical advantage with rela- 
tion to it we must have direct and regular steamship communication 
not only from the North Atlantic, but also from the South Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. While we may differ, Mr. Toastmaster, as to the best 
means for bringing this about, I think we must all agree as to its 
importance to our industrial and commercial progress. 

Within the United States the interest of our communities in trans- 
portation embraces the improvement of our harbors and our inland 
waterways to the highest state of economic efficiency and the increase 
of railway facilities so as to keep them constantly up to the demands 
for railway service. Your interest in the adequacy of railway facilities 
is not restricted to lines in this immediate locality, for the delay of a 
carload of goods on a railway in Georgia or in Kansas may be as hurt- 
ful to a Pittsburg shipper as if it occurred within your city limits. 

In no t of the United States, Mr. Toastmaster, is the matter of ade- 

uate 1 facilities of more importance than in the Southern States 
ior to the civil war the railways of the South compared aenn 
with the lines in the Northern States. Alternately . — and destroyed. 
first by one army and then by the other, there was little left of them 
at the end of that conflict but their rights of way and their debts. The 
older ones of us here this evening remember what they were like about 
the time Emerson was writing his essay on Resources.“ The task of 
3 these wrecked properties a of welding together disjointed 
lines of different gauges into standard-gauge systems, capable of ren- 
dering efficient service, was made more cult by the fact that, as a 
result of the war, the financial resources and credit of the South had 
been shattered. There were not lacking courageous southern men 
who were able to inspire some of their fellow-citizens of the North 
with their faith in the South, and in its future, and together they 
undertook the task. Working shoulder to shoulder, these men linked 
the sections together in bands of steel, and not the least of their sery- 
ices was that of softening the prejudices left by war, drawing the 
North and South together Ín closer social and commercial contact, and 
ding them into one people. 

The work is not yet done, for the railways of the South have hardly 
been built up beyond a single-track system. N the section 
south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of the Mississippi with 
the somewhat smaller section north of the Ohio and Potomac and east 
of Illinois, we find that this northern section has more than 12 times 
as much double-track mileage as the Southeast, and more miles of 
third track and fourth track than the entire double-track mileage of 
the Southeast. Considering the United States as a whole, with the 
possible exception of a few localities, the need of new railway lines is 
secondary to the improvement of existing lines and the increase of their 
carrying capacity. As to the South, I have no hesitation in 
that its most pressing economic need today is an increase in the carry- 
ing capacity of its existing railw: lines, especially in the way of 
providing an increase in double-tra 1 

So far as the resources at their command have permitted, the men 
entrusted with the management of the railways of the South have 
provided increased facilities. In the ten Mt hogan prior to the business 
depression which began in the fall of 1907, the Increase in railway 
facilities In our section was materially greater than the increase in 
capitalization, and the increase in service performed was . largely 
in excess both of the increase in capital and in facilities. The traffic 
of the South had reached such proportions as to tax existing railway 
facilities to the utmost. The point had been reached where any mate- 
rial increase in southern agricultural and industrial production would 
have been im ible without a corresponding Increase in railway facil- 
ities. ‘Therefore, as we look to the future with confidence in the ability 
of our ple to reach a higher level of prosperity than they have yet 
attained, we are confronted with the necessity for an increase in facil- 
ities in the way of double-tracking the more congested parts of our 
railway lines. These urgently needed facilities can be provided, Mr. 
Toastmaster, only by attracting the investment of additional capital in 
railway enterprises in our section. 

Ifa fecha, eee company is seeking capital for the 
enlargement of plant, its managers must be able to convince those 
with money to Invest that if they put it into this plant they can Mis 7 5 
to earn, at least, approximately the same rate of profit as 1s earned by 
capital in other lines of business. The desire of each man to better 


his own condition and to provide for those dependent upon him is the 
mainspring of human progress. A man is not indu to invest his 
money in a farm by Nog panan melt or motive of growing grain to feed 


his fellow-men, but by desire of pa Another is not moved to 
build a cotton factory by an altruistic desire to clothe mankind, but by 
the e tion that he can sell cotton goods at a profit. Exactiy the 
same expectation of gain leads to investments in a railway enterprise. 
The proyision of these adequate transportation facilities is a matter 
that concerns all classes of people. Whether or not they can be pro- 
vided will depend, in large measure, upon the character of regulatory 
3 that are adopted. The proper field of regulation is the preven- 
on of wrong and the safeguarding of the rights, both of the buyers of 
transportation and of the railways. 
Regulations within this field should have for its object the 3 
of abuses, and not administration of the business of the railways. It 
is undeniable, Mr. ter, that, In the early days of transporta- 
tion by rail, certain abuses were developed. The most serious of 
these was the granting of special rates or special service to individual 
shippers. When this practice arose, the economic principles governing 
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railway transportation had not been formulated. In other lines of 

nt, each transaction was a 
all commodities and of services 
were everywhere determined by what Adam Smith called “the hig- 
gling of the market,” 
o sell a suit of clothes to one customer at a certain 


rates. As the 
nature of the railway business has come to be better understood, and 
as its economic relations to all other lines of business have been studied, 
it has come to be reali that such discriminations between shippers 
similarly situated are economically wrong. They are wrong because 
the railway company is a common carrier, and as such should avoid 
unjust discriminations between its patrons, and also because it main- 
tains a public highway to which each individual in the community is 
entitled to access on equal terms. 

If regulation for the correction and prevention of abuses is to be 
beneficial, certain fundamental truths must be kept in mind. It must 
be recognized that transportation is essential to profitable production ; 
that the railways of a community are an in le factor in its 
ey are built by private capital and 
operated by private individuals, and that they have property rights in 
whatever remains to them as the net result of their operation. It is 
their property, in the use and enjoyment of which their owners are 

rotected by the fundamental law of the land, and should be protected 
y public opinion to the same extent as any citizen da. protected in the 
possession and enjoyment of his home, his farm, or his tase A It 
must be recognized that when public regulation has been carried to the 
extent of prevent unreasonable charges and unjust discrimination, 
the owners of a railway are entitled to have the same liberty in its 
Management as is enjoyed by the owner of any other business. You 
can not put a great business such as this, on the success and pros- 

rity of which all other lines of business are dependent, in a strait- 

cket of legislative and a tive restrictions and regulations and 
expect it to thrive and keep pace with the demands of the country for 
increased 8 fa $ 

An intelligent understanding on the part of the public of the effect 
of regulatory policies upon the railways and upon all those interested 
in adequate facilities and eficient service is the more important for 
the reason that, on account of the character and location of the prop- 
erty of a railway company and the nature of its business, it must de- 
pend, probably more than any other business enterprise, upon public 
Sarre for the protection of its property and its rights and for its 

ility efficiently to perform its service for the public, 

It may not be improper for me to point out that if 28 railways are 
to increase their carrying Eas eager 4 as your demand for transportation 
facilities grows, they must have the support of public o on in times 
of prosperity as well as in times of adversity. It should not be with- 
drawn as soon as an improvement in railway operating results is ap- 
parent for the inevitable effect would be to retard that development of 

sportation interests which is essential to the ind and com- 
mercial progress of the United States. The railways of the country can 
not provide increased facilities if they are to be held down to the level 
of a bare existence, and if the first of an increase in net income 
is to be the signal for a demand for cheaper service. 

It is important, therefore, that, in 8 policies of railway 
regulation, we should beyond their immediate objects to their 
ultimate results. Any reduction in transportation charges, if it is 
obtained at the price of impaired efficiency, is not only an invasion of 
the rights of priyate prope: but is injurious both to the — and 
to those who pay the reduced rates for its service. This was clearly 
set forth by the Supreme Court of the United States, in its recent de- 
cision in the Knoxville Water Company case, in which the court said: 

“A slight gain to the consumer which he will obtain from a reduction 
in the rates charged by public service corporations is as nothing com- 

red with his share in the ruin which would be brought about by 

enying to private property its just reward, thus unsettling values an 
destroying confidence.” 

I think that the economic soundness of this statement can not be 
question: for it is based on the fact that the poblie generally is con- 
cerned in the efficiency of public service corporations. 

I need not tell a Pittsburg audience that the public interest in 
efficient transportation service is supplemented by the importance of 
railway wage-paying and purchasing pomer as a factor in general pros- 
peril? The economic importance o: is is vang move generally recog- 
n One of the most noteworthy instances of this was in the opinion 
of the Virginia Corporation Commission accompanying its recent order 
authorizing an advance in intrastate passenger rates from 2 cents to 
21 cents a mile. The commission said: 

“Accepting as true the jar and accepted statement that no large 
business interest can be injuriously affected without injuring the com- 
munity as a whole, we believe that the failure of the railways to pros- 
per so forces the reduction of the number of their employees and their 
wages, so reduces the ability and disposition of the railway companies 
to enter into new contracts for extensions, betterments, and improve- 
ments, 50 ls their power to purchase supplies of many kinds, thus 
1 other enterprises whose prosperity de upon the 
purchasing power of the railroads, and so discoutages the investment 
of 3 in, per as well as old railway enterprises, as to amount to a 
public mity.” 

The soundness of these views of the Virginia Commission will not be 
disputed in the Pittsburg district, where such a large proportion of your 
industries are dependent directly or indirectly upon railway purchasing 
power. You know the widespread effects of the enforced economies of 
the railways of the United States during the business depression. I 
think that no one will disagree with me in the opinion that the de- 
pression would have been less severe and that the recovery would have 

n more rapid if the railways had been able to maintain their normal 
rate of expenditures. 

As a result of the discussion of the past few years the economic rela- 
tions of the railways to the business of the country are coming to be 
better understood. The people cnerally are taking the view that the 
nse A needs of the United States in respect to transportation are ade- 
quate facilities and efficient service. They ee with the Virginia Cor- 
poration Commission in its further admirable statement that new 
capital must be supplied if these needs are to be adequately met, and 
we can only induce this new capital to seek investment here by pursu- 
ing a course which will attract it to this State.” Accepting as 
vo cing the trend of public opinion, not only in Virginia but in the 
United States, we can look forward to an era of more intelligent and 
mutually helpful cooperation between our people and their raliways for 


progress and development; that 


the advancement of their common interests. In the social and material 

rogress that will come to our Nation as a result of the solution of our 

ansportation problems in conformity with economic principles, the 
South will be no la; d. It is in truth, Mr. Toastmaster, a land of 
opportunity, with natural resources unexcelled by those of any other 
section of the earth. Its propis have shown their quality in the courage 
with which they turned to repair the damage wrought by war and 
in the splendid agricultural and industrial structure they have erected 
upon the ruins of their former systems. They can point to “that 
which they haye done as but earnest of the things that they shall do,” 
and can say to all the world: 

“Here is bread and wealth and power and education for every man 
who has the heart to use his opportunity.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman and the time 
of the session has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. Core having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. OLMmsTEÐ, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state’ of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 1488, the tariff bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The hour of 10.30 p. m. haying 
arrived, under the previous order, the House stands adjourned 
until 10 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 6104) for the purchase of 
a site and the erection thereon of a public building at Bucyrus, 
Ohio—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6105) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Fremont, Ohio—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BARCLAY: A bill (H. R. 6106) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Dubois, Pa.—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr, AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 6107) declaring such persons 
as were engaged in the operation and construction of the United 
States military railroads during the war of the rebellion to 
have been a part of the Army of the United States and having 
a pensionable status in accordance therewith—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 6108) to establish a postal 
savings bank system, and to provide for the conduct and regu- 
lation of the same—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 6109) for the relief of tobacco 
growers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 6110) to pay railway postal 
clerks actual and necessary traveling expenses—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 6179) to locate, map, and mark 
field of battle fought near Nashville, Tenn., December 15 and 
16, 1864; to construct driveways, etc., and make an appropria- 
tion for same—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 6180) to amend the 
first paragraph of the fourth division and the first paragraph 
of the fifth division of section 3244 of the Reyised Statutes— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Memorial of the legislature 
of South Dakota, asking Congress to maintain and increase the 
tariff upon wool—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the legislature of Colorado, 
praying for the readjustment of the revenue from forest re- 
serves—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CAPRON: Memorial of the legislature of the State 
of Rhode Island, praying Congress to reimburse the State of 
Rhode Island and the town of New Shoreham for expenditures 
in opening, keeping, and protecting the breachway at Great 
Salt Pond, Block Island—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, memorial of the assembly of the State of Rhode Is- 
land, opposing the taxation of inheritances for federal pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: Memorial of the legislature of Rhode 
Island, requesting the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from Rhode Island to oppose the taxation on inheritances for 
federal purposes—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Memorial memorializing Congress not 
5 reduce the tariff on coal to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, memorial, opposing the further reduction of the tariff 
on sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
2e following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows : 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: A bill (H. R. 6111) for 
the relief of Peter G. Straub—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 6112) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John W. Fowler—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6113) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Holmes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6114) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Hale—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6115) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip Zerbe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6116) granting an increase of pension to 
Rudolph Geisiu—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 6117) for the relief of 
Nathan Finnegan—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 6118) granting an increase of 
pension to Orlin L. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 6119) granting an increase 
of pension to Amile Bonham—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 6120) for the relief of 
James Barron—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 6121) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas C. Bird—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6122) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William B. Perry—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6123) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry S. Walls—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6124) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Arison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6125) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry T. Blair—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6126) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Pile—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6127) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6128) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Mallory—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6129) granting an increase of pension to 
William Newell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6130) granting an increase of pension to 
George Cable—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6131) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert M. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6132) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert G. Beeson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6133) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Coldren—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H, R. 6134) granting a pension to 
John Kiplinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 6135) granting 
an increase of pension to A. Sidney Alden—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. FOELKER: A bill (H. R. 6136) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel B. Marshall—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 6137) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph M. Green—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6138) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh A. Catron—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (H. R. 6139) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert Steinhauser—to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 6140) for the relief of 
Matthew McDaniel—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6141) for the relief of John Billups—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6142) for the relief of the heirs of Jameg 
Stewart and John Lee McMichael, deceased—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6143) for the relief of the heirs of Larkin 
Clark, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6144) for the relief of the heirs of Mat- 
thew Higginbotham, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6145) for the relief of the heirs of John 
Fisher, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6146) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
N. Poullain, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6147) for the relief of the heirs of James 

Bayer late of Jasper County, Ga.—to the Committee on 
8. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6148) for the relief of the heirs at law of 
J. A. Carter, late of Putnam County, Ga.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6149) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam R. Poole, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6150) for the relief of Martha Strickland, 
widow of William Strickland—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 6151) for the relief of C. A. 
Sprinkel—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6152) for the relief of Wesley Rankins— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6153) for the relief of James W. Nickens— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6154) for the relief of William Mason—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6155) for the relief of John S. Lupton—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6156) for the relief of John N. Bell—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6157) for the relief of James H. Hottel— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6158) for the relief of the heirs of James 
F. Rinker, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6159) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
A. Crow, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6160) for the relief of the heirs of A. S. 
Gray, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6161) for the relief of the estate of Branon 
Thatcher, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6162) for the relief of the estates of James 
and Eliza M. Lewis, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6163) for the relief of the estate of Thomas 
Clevenger, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6164) for the relief of the estate of Robert 
Barr, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KELIHER: A bill (H. R. 6165) granting a pension to 
Joseph Kerrins—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6166) granting a pension to Martha E. 
Sonnenbrodt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6167) granting a pension to Timothy J. 
Mahoney—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6168) granting an increase of pension to 
Seba Coffin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMB: A bill (H. R. 6169) for the relief of the Rich- 
mond Locomotive Works, successor of the Richmond Locomotive 
and Machine Works—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. LOWDEN: A bill (H. R. 6170) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward Reubeno—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 6171) granting 
an increase of pension to John Davidson—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6172) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Rader—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6173) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi W. Bevis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 6174) granting a pension 
to Louise Theobald—to the Committee on Pensions. 

by Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 6175) granting an increase of 
pension to James H. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6176) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles F. Buck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6177) to correct the military record of 
Benjamin Sharp—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H, R. 6178) 
granting a pension to William L. Carlton—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of municipal council of Fajado, 
P. R., praying for a liberalizing of the organic act of Porto Rico 
in an amply democratic sense—to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of L. T. Wilson and others of the Eighteenth 
Congressional District of Illinois, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Andrew P. Hughes and 36 others, of Hills- 
boro, III., and of Henry H. Hoff and 7 others, for the creation 
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of a national highways commission and for an appropriation to 
aid in maintenance of public roads—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

Also, petitions of J. E. Dyer, of North Easton, Mass., and 
other individuals and firms and corporations in the United 
States, for removal of the duty on sugar—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: Petition of residents of 
the Thirty-sixth Congressional District of New York, against a 
duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Cigar Makers’ Union No. 
176, of Newark, Ohio, against admission of cigars from the 
Philippines save at regular import duty—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Br. Mr. BOOHER. Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Charles S. Armstrong and Joseph Tudell to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWERS: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Amile Bonham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of F. W. Briggs, of Pittsfield, 
Me., for creation of a national highways commission—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURNETT: Petition of J. N. McCrelass, of Horton, 
Ala., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugar—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOK: Petition of National Board of Trade, favoring 
appropriation of not less than $50,000,000 annually for improve- 
ment of inland waterways—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, petition of National Board of Trade, favoring assess- 
ment of specific duties, and a permanent nonpartisan expert 
tariff commission—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Wallace Wilson Hosiery Company, of Frank- 
ford, Pa., and 400 employees, opposing reduction of tariff on 
hosiery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DODDS: Petition of certain citizens of Traverse City, 
Mich., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
' Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of merchants of Milwaukee, against 
proposed advance of duty on gloves and stockings—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Seventh Congressional District 
of Wisconsin, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, 
Wis., against reduction of the duty on barley—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the legislature of the State of 
Wyoming, in opposition to any reduction of present tariff on 
wool and hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of American Artificial Marble Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and others, against proposed increase of duty 
on Keene’s cement—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of State Savings, Loan and Trust Company, of 
Quincy, Ill., for a free art schedule—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of James McManus, of Chicago, III., for a re- 
duction of tariff on sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of C. F. Norwood and 72 others 
of Bolaton, Minn., for reduction of the duty on sugar—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr.- HANNA: Petition of citizens of North Dakota, 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of state convention at Minot, N. Dak., favoring 
placing lumber, coal, and iron on the free list—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the legislature of North Dakota, for reten- 
tion of present duty on all farm products—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the legislature of North Dakota, for a. law to 
effect more beneficent changes touching laws regarding the 
health of Russian immigrants—to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the legislature of North Dakota, favoring a 
federal license law relative to sale of liquor—to the Committee 
on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, petition of Dickinson (N. Dak.) Lodge, No. 1137, Benevo- 
Jent and Protective Order of Elks, favoring a reserve for the 
American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of citizens of North Dakota, against reduction 
of duty on barley, wheat, and other grains—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of North Dakota, for reduction of 
duty on sugar to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


Also, petition of citizens of North Dakota, favoring federal 
inspection of grain—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


By Mr. HAYES: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of San 
Francisco, Cal., favoring immediate occupancy of the new immi- 
gration station on Angel Island—to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: Petitions of Kellogg & Bulke- 
ley Company, and Dodd Lithographing Company, and others, 
favoring a higher duty on lithographic products—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Pouren defense commission, against surrender 
of Jan Janoy Pouren to the Russian Government—to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Hebrew citizens of Connecticut, in behalf of 
industrial education as per the so-called “Davis bill”—to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also, petitions of New Britain Record, and Case, Lockwood 
& Brainard Company, and others, against printing of stamped 
envelopes by the Federal Government—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of Danbury Business Men's As- 
sociation, against a duty on tea, coffee, cocoa, and spices—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Connecticut, fayoring reduction 
of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: Petition of residents of 
Third Congressional District of New Jersey, against a duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia: Paper to accompany 
bill for relief of John M. Null (H. R. 2487)—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUFF: Petition of citizens of Westmoreland County, 
Pa., against tax on tea or coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Also, petition of American plate-glass manufacturers, favoring 
a higher rate of duty on plate glass—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: Petition of citizens of Iowa, favoring 
repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Seventh Congressional District 
of Iowa, against parcels-post and postal savings bank laws—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. KELIHER: Petition of citizens of Boston, Mass., for 
removal of duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Also, petition of Boston lithographers, for a higher import 
duty on all lithographic products—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Petition of residents of the Twentieth 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, for a duty on hides— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petition of citizens doing business in 
city of East Brady, Pa., against postal savings bank and par- 
cels-post laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of business firms of Louisville, Ky., 
against a duty on hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: Petition of citizens of Savanna, IIL, 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of residents and business men 
of the Fourteenth Congressional District of Illinois, against 
parcels-post law—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: Petition of conference of 
lead-ore producers of Idaho, Utah, Colorado, and Nevada, 
against a reduction of the duty on lead ore—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLINGTON: Petition of various residents of the 
Twenty-seventh Congressional District of New York, against a 
duty on tea, coffee, cocoa, and spices—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of residents of the Twenty-seventh Congres- 
sional District of New York, favoring a rearrangement of the 
tariff on linoleum and oilcloth—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of residents of Oxford, Nebr., 
against the enactment of a parcels-post law—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of citizens of Boston, against 
a proposed tax on tea—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of merchants of Petersburg, Gran- 
ville, Mason City, Chandlerville, Franklin, and Waverly, III., 
against a parcels-post law—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. : 

Also, petition of Mound City (III.) Board of Trade, favor- 


ing appropriation of not less than $55,000,000 per annum 
for development of internal waterways—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Mrs. W. H. H. King and 15 other ladies of 
Jacksonville, III., against use of the Hetch Hetchy Valley as a 
reservoir—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Mrs. W. H. H. King and 15 other ladies and 
Conservation Club, of Jacksonville, Ill., against use of the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, Cal., as a reservoir—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: Petition of 678 citizens of Bedford and 
Blair counties, Pa., favoring removal of the duty on hides—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RHINOCK: Petition of citizens of the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Kentucky, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. D. Brady, favoring a higher tariff on 
willow-basket material—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: Petition of manufacturers and miners 
of slate and slate products, requesting no change be made in 
existing tariff on slate and slate products—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: Petition of Mary E. Drury and 59 
others, of Providence, R. I., asking removal of tax on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr.-TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of conference of lead- 
ore producers of Idaho, Utah, Colorado, and Nevada, against re- 
duction of duty on lead ore—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: Paper to accompany bill 
for relief of William E. Carlton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TIRRELL: Petition of citizens of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WEBB: Petition of G. D. Ray and other citizens of 
Yancy and Mitchell counties, N. C., asking for a specific duty of 
6 cents per pound on mica in addition to 3 per cent ad valorem 
fluty proposed—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petitions of J. C. Scowden and 10 others 
and A. Dunn & Son and others, of Tidioute, and W. J. Haas 
and others, of Emlenton, all in the State of Pennsylvania, 
against parcels-post and postal savings bank laws—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of P. L. Williams’ Sons and others, of Sharon, 
Pa., favoring free hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fray, April 2, 1909. 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m., and was called to order by 
Mr. Alexander McDowell, Clerk of the House, who read the 


following communication: 
SPEAKER'S Room, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 


I hereby designate Hon. Jonx DALZELL Speaker pro tempore. 


. CANNON, 

APRIL 2, 1909. 

Mr. DALZELL assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 

JANITOR SERVICE. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration of several resolutions 
as from the Committee on Accounts, to take care of some matters 
which appear to be urgent. Certain employees not yet provided 
for are doing work and can not get their pay until these resolu- 
tions are passed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I understand that 
these resolutions only provide for a continuation of services 
that is already here. There is no objection to it. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. That is correct. 


The resolution was read as follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, for the services of janitors to care for the rooms of the follow- 
nsation at the rate of $60 per month from 
, and during the remainder of the present 


ing-named committees, com 
and including March 4, 1 


session, under the direction and control of the Doorkeeper of the House, 
subject to the approval of the Committee on Accounts, namely; 

One to the Committee on Education ; 

One to the Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi 
River, and the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service; 

One to the Committee on Election of President, Vice-President, and 
Representatives in Congress, and the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 


c; 

One to the Committee on Manufactures, and the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Department of Agriculture ; 

One to the Committee on Railways and Canals; 

One to the Committee on Pacific Railroads; 

One to the Committee on Mines and Mining, and the Committee on 
Private Land Claims; 

One to the Committee on Militia, and the Committee on Expenditures 
in the War 5 

One to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures; 

One to the Committee on Expenditures in the Post-Office Department, 
and the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department; 

One to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice, 
and the Committee on Ventila’ and Acoustics ; 

One to the Committee on Expenditures on Public Buildings, and the 
Committee on Mileage; 

One to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Com- 
merce son — S and the Committee on Expenditures in the State De- 
608 to 'the Committee on Disposition of Useless Papers in the Execu- 
tive Departments. á A 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman, is this resolution for unanimous consent? 
The Committee on Accounts has not yet been appointed, but 
there is a committee ad interim. Has this been submitted to 
that committee, and passed upon by them? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Yes, sir. That is to say, 
this revives a resolution of the last Congress, which the com- 
mittee then reported, and no material change has been made in it. 

Mr. MANN. By the three members of the committee? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. No, sir; the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] is sick, 

Mr. CURRIER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I have not 
examined them. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like the gentleman's atten- 
tion to this proposition. It used to be the custom to provide 
janitors for these committees, because they were in this build- 
ing, and there was no other provision made for taking care of 
the rooms. Most of these committees are now in the Office 
Building, and the rooms are taken care of by the force employed 
by the superintendent of that building. The janitors, there- 
fore, are no longer necessary for taking care of the rooms. It 
may be that one or more of the important committees on ex- 
penditures to some of thé departments or concerning the dis- 
position of useless papers needs a messenger, but it does not 
need a janitor, as that is provided for by the force in the Office 
Building. I think this resolution ought to have the approval 
or disapproval of the minority member of the committee, and 
for that reason—— 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 
man’s statement. š 

Mr. MANN. I said to the gentleman that the janitors are 
now no longer needed for this purpose. These janitors are 
mostly for committees now roomed in the Office Building, and 
the rooms are not now cared for by the janitors. They are 
cleaned by the force employed now by the superintendent of 
the building. It may be they call these janitors and use them 
as messengers. I do not undertake to say how that is, but I do 
undertake to say that the situation having entirely changed, 
with reference to this janitor service, from what it was when 
the committees were in this building, and the manner and 
method of caring for the rooms being changed, I think this is a 
matter that ought to be acted upon by both the majority and the 
minority, and as the matter has not been submitted thus far to 
the minority of the committee, ad interim 

Mr. MACON. If the gentleman has any delicacy about object- 
ing, I will object. 

Mr. MANN. I have no delicacy about objecting. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I would say to the gentleman, as the next 
member of the committee on the minority, that this resolu- 
tion met with my approval. In the absence of my colleague, Mr. 
BARTLETT of Georgia, I have acted in his place, and I hope there 
will be no objection, because it is necessary for them to haye a 
number of these messengers. 

Mr. CURRIER. If the gentleman from West Virginia will 
permit me. As the resolution was read I thought it applied to 
the clerks. As I understand it now, it does not apply to the 
clerks. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. It does not apply at all to 
the clerks of these committees. It is the same that was pro- 
vided in the Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth Congresses. Some rear- 
rangement has been made, where a janitor is assigned to more 
than one room, as a matter of convenience, made necessary by 
changes in the location of certain committees. 


I did not hear the gentle- 
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Mr. CURRIER. I understand it is a single resolution, and 
with that understanding it will be satisfactory. 


Mr. GAINES. If my colleague will allow me, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] whether he is 
not mistaken in saying that these janitors are not wanted now 
to take care of the committee rooms The janitors are needed 
for messengers, and it would certainly seem to be a useless ex- 
pense for the custodian of the building to employ any other 
people to do all the work of taking care of the rooms, If there 
is no other work for these janitors to do, they ought to be dis- 
pensed with, if other persons are doing the work that might be 
left to the janitors. I ask the gentleman if that is not the 
case? i 

Mr. MANN. I do not undertake to say what ought to be 
done; but I undertake to say that the situation having entirely 
changed from the time this resolution was adopted, at the be- 
ginning of the Fifty-ninth Congress, I think this is a matter 
that ought to be submitted to the committee in some shape, both 
majority and minority, and have consideration. I suppose it 
will not delay the matter. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I should like to state that 
the temporary Committee on Accounts, appointed under the law, 
has all of the powers and privileges of the regular committee, 
and could have submitted this resolution as a privileged ques- 
tion. But in the absence of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the minority member, who is ill, I did not call a 
meeting of the committee. Believing he would not object to 
the resolution if he were here, and because of its urgency, I 
asked unanimous consent for its consideration, intending, if this 
were denied, to confer with my other colleague on the committee 
[Mr. Currier], and with his consent bring in this resolution as 
a privileged matter from the Committee on Accounts. 

I will say, further, that the Doorkeeper and superintendent 
of the building do not provide for janitors for these particular 
committee rooms. These rooms have been provided for in the 
past just in the manner now proposed. It is no new thing. The 
rooms are being occupied and must be looked after as though 
the committees existed. They are located both here and in the 
Office Building. 

Mr. JAMES, Reference has been made here to the absence 
of the ranking member of the minority upon this committee 
[Mr. BARTLETT]. He has been very sick for the last few days, 
and I want to make that statement in explanation. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Yes; I stated that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MANN. For the present I object. 


ATTENDANT IN LADIES’ RECEPTION ROOM. 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I offer the following reso- 
lution (H. Res. 45) and will ask unanimous consent for its con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the following resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


‘House resolution 45. 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House, for services of an attendant in the ladies’ tion room, 
compensation at the rate of $75 r month for the ons of the 


Sixty-first 27 “ome said attendant to be under cha of the Door- 
keeper of the House. i 


With the following amendment: 


Strike out “for” and insert “from and including March 15, 1909, 
and during.” 


Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I will reserve the right to object. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. This provides for the female 
attendant in the ladies’ waiting room. She is doing the work, 
but can not get any pay until this resolution is passed. 

Mr. MACON. I will say in response to that that, of course, 
the waiting room is in use now and the work in connection 
with it is being done, just as it was during the regular session. 
The Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics and other com- 
mittees named in the resolution are not in session, not even in 
existence. For that reason I objected to the other resolution. 
I have no objection to this, because I think it is necessary 
and meritorious. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, 
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MESSENGER IN HOUSE BRANCH POST-OFFICE. 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I also offer the following 
resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 49. 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contin; 
the House compensation at the rate of $100 per month, from and 
including Ma: 4, 1909, and during the remainder of the present 
Co: for the services of a messenger in the branch post-office in 
the House wing of the Capitol. 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I will say for the informa- 
tion of the House that this provides for the pay of the man 
who looks after the branch post-office in the House wing of the 
Capitol building. Under the resolution providing for his em- 
ployment in the last Congress he would only be paid until the 
end of the Sixtieth Congress; therefore this resolution is 
necessary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MESSENGER IN DOORKEEPER’S DEPARTMENT, 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I also offer the following 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 48. 

Resolved, That so much of the resolution of May 12, 1908, authoriz- 
ing an assistant clerk to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce as made such clerk in lieu of a messenger in the Doorkeeper's 
department is hereby vacated; and for the services of said messenger 
compensation at the rate heretofore paid shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House until otherwise provided for by. law. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
know what this is for. 

Mr HUGHES of West Virginia. This messenger was detailed 
by the Doorkeeper to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in the last Congress at the request of the then chair- 
man of that committee, Mr. Hepburn, of Iowa, who later re- 
quested that an additional assistant clerk to said committee be 
provided instead of this messenger. He was then promoted to 
be an assistant clerk. This is simply to give the Doorkeeper 
back the messenger, in lieu of the one who was taken away 
from him by promoting this messenger to be assistant clerk 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The committee is now without a mes- 


senger? 
Oh, no; this does not dis- 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 
turb the committee force. 

Mr. MACON. Does the Doorkeeper report that he needs the 
services of this gentleman? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Yes; he does. 

Mr. MACON. And that committee is without a messenger? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. No; the committee has its 
messenger just the same. 

Mr. MACON. What is the committee going to do if this 
man is transferred? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. It is not a proposition to 
transfer anybody. As I said, it simply restores to the Door- 
keeper a messenger who was detailed to the committee and 
who was afterwards made an assistant clerk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to, 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of House bill 1438. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, with Mr. 
OLMSTED in the chair. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the district 
which I represent in this House has not left unimproved a sin- 
gle acre of ground, save public parks. Almost every foot of it 
has been built over by industrial establishments, warehouses, 
stores, and dwellings. There is not an item in this bill which 
does not in some way affect these interests. 

We believe in helping the planter, for we take his raw mate- 
rial and fashion it in our mills. We believe in assisting the 
farmer, for we take his grain and his produce and use it upon 
our table. We believe in assisting every section of the country, 
for the product of each goes into this district, where it is woven 
in form for the consumer in the South, in the East, and in the 
West, 
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I can not, with justice to these vast interests, attempt to 
analyze so important a measure as this bill, nor to treat of the 
specific items in the bill. I desire, however, in justice to the 
sentiments that hold with my people, to present a few brief 
general remarks; and if, coming from so important a center, I 
shall succeed in presenting intelligently the briefest speech 
that has been made on the tariff question, it will be, I am sure, 
a matter of gratification to the House and to my people at home. 

THE DOER AND THE IDLER. 


In the present contention we have to deal on the one side 
with the man who believes “the Lord will provide,” and upon 
the other with his active and industrious brother who trusts 
the Lord to “help them that help themselves.” The one de- 
clines to do a thing, even though it benefit him to do it; and 
the other doeth it, even though it benefit him that doeth it not. 

One sits in the sunshine upon the wharf he did not build, and 
picks up the flotsam that comes in with the tide; the other 
seizes his natural opportunities and improves upon them. It 
is the doer who builds the ships and rears the mills; constructs 
the roads and opens up the mines. He rushes in with a thou- 
sand aids to hew and mold the crude material that nature puts 
before him. Were his incentive gone the path of man would 
fall to stagnant leads; his home the dreary hut, where flies 
the crow to steal his seed in the springtime, and where the 
rabbit nibbles of his cabbage in the autumn. 

FARMER AND WAGE-EARNER INTERDEPENDENT. 


Verily, he who would ennoble life upon the farm can not 
afford to quarrel with the maker of his tools. As one advances 
in the social scheme so the other does. Each is a producer of 
the nation’s wealth; each is a consumer of the wealth the other 
produces. The farmer may not withdraw from the wage-earner 
Jest he lose his market; the wage-earner can not withdraw 
from the farmer lest he lose his market. If the evil day shall 
come when one shall fail to know the other, the farmer may 
survive the winter, but the unemployed will overrun his fields 
or starve. From that community of interests into which the 
fortunes of the farmer and the industrialist have been inter- 
woven there can be no severance, except the institutions they 
have jointly reared shall crumble and decay. 

The earth is rich in raw material. He who brings it forth 
and puts his toil upon it for human use or delectation commits 
no crime. If he can make to grow two blades of grass where 
only one hath grown before, is he to be condemned? What 
shall we say of him who makes a city of a wilderness; electric 
light for a tallow dip; a parlor car for a buckboard? Or, if 
the handicraft of man, from masonry to chimney top, shall 
build the palace beautiful, shall we deride his wondrous skill 
and cry, “anathema?” 

PROTECTION AGAINST PREJUDICE AND ERROR. 

The country needs protection, the protection of a just and 
equitable tariff, for God hath not endowed alike with equal 
hopes and aspirations, with equal faith and equal advantages, 
with equal rights and equal opportunities, the men of every 
clime. It needs protection for its men and women who know 
the blessings of their own environment and seek to hold them 
undisturbed. It needs protection from the prejudice that holds 
enthralled American genius seeking opportunity; against the 
wasteful Anglomaniac who fritters away American substance 
upon foreign fops and follies; against the demagogue who seeks 
to array the employer against the employed, the farm against 
the metropolis. It needs protection against the community that 
encourages the investment of capital for its own enrichment 
and then denies it just reward. It needs protection against the 
bungling legislator who pursues the man responsible and lets 
the shirk escape. It needs protection against the reckless med- 
dler who runs amuck in the realm of industry, defiling all the 
sheep though one be black. It needs protection against the in- 
dustrial theorist, for “ He toils not, neither does he spin.” It 
needs protection against injustice and monopoly, for these are 
the tares in the wheat; but its cup of need would not be full 
if it lack protection against the agitator who would burn the 
wheat to reach the tares. 

ISSUE OF THE LIVING, NOT THE DEAD. 


Protection has earned its right to respect. It has worked 
for us in our own land. It has been watched and emulated in 
others. Its benefits have reached the remotest hamlet; its bur- 
dens, if any, have been imperceptible. It has raised the stand- 
ard of American life. A producer of revenue, it has relieved 
the people of direct taxation. As a national system it has 
worked well, and upon reasonable lines it should be continued. 

I speak as a protectionist who believes in his own land and 
the advancement of his own people. If the standard of living 
in other nations be not so high as ours, the bars should rise 
until the foreigner is our equal with regard to men and with 
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respect to materials. We may accept the other nations at our 
standard, but we can not consent to be dragged to theirs. We 
can be fair, we can even be generous, but nowhere in human 
philosophy is it written that we shall neglect our own firesides 
to become the almoners of the earth. 

Mr. Chairman, Sibyl’s books, nor Delphic oracle, the economy 
of Adam Smith, nor Thomas Jefferson’s philosophy are half so 
important at this hour to the business and working people of 
America as the cold, prosaic problem of brick and mortar, the 
lathe, the plow, and the loom; for much as we revere the wisdom 
of the sages, living philosophers must still have bread. [Ap- 
plause.] 

SANITY AND REASON OF IT. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Before the gentleman sits down will he yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. As I understand, my colleague is for pro- 
tection along safe, sane, and reasonable lines? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Entirely so. 

Mr. GOULDEN. But not for prohibitive protective tariff, nor 
for one that will build up trusts? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am a tariff protectionist and 
believe we should make in the United States everything that 
we can make; but, if advisable to bring in raw material which 
we do not produce, in order that home industries may be en- 
couraged and home comforts provided, then we should consider 
the wisdom of obtaining such materials. 

Mr. DE LEON. Mr. Chairman, the Payne bill establishes a 
system of free trade between the United States and the Philip- 
pine Islands of a nature entirely new. The novelty, in my 
opinion, consists in that while American products would be ad- 
mitted into the Philippine Islands without any limitations, Phil- 
ippine importations into this country are restricted in so far as 
our sugar and tobacco are concerned. The lack of absolute 
reciprocity in that provision of the bill makes it inequitable, 
inasmuch as the Philippine Islands, considered a poor and small 
country, are under the protection of the United States, a 
gigantic Nation and a herald of wealth. And, besides, even if 
free trade were to be established in its strictest sense—that is, 
a reciprocal exchange of products between the United States 
and the Philippine Islands, without barriers for one and elas- 
ticity for the other—it is evident that the effects would be disas- 
Trona and would involve grave consequences for the Philippine 

ands. 

As soon as such measure becomes operative it would immedi- 
ately cause, in the first year, a decrease in the customs -rey- 
enues of about 6,000,000, from which revenues the Philippine 
government obtains the greater portion of its income for the 
support of the administration. This decrease would augment 
every year as foreign importations gradually fall off, owing to 
the advantageous position which American products would have 
in the market, a position which, in the long run, inevitably 
would annul foreign competition. 

Living under the protection of this country, the Filipinos 
would willingly grant the greatest preference to American 
products were they not convinced that such preference means 
the ruin of their own country. Once foreign goods are driven 
from the Philippine markets, the importer of American products 
would control the situation, and, following the usual practice 
in trade as seen in the past and in the present, he will 
despotically dictate the prices to the detriment of the consuming 
public who shall be enslaved even in their most pressing needs. 

Exactly the same happens in this vast continent at these his- 
toric moments. This House of Representatives is at present 
revising the tariff in pursuance of a general demand from the 
people, who for so long have been compelled to pay exorbitant 
prices for the domestic products, imposed under shelter of a 
highly protective tariff, owing to the enormously high duties 
levied upon foreign goods and which make the American 
markets inaccessible for them. Now, is it not a relief to the 
consuming public which is sought in the revision of the tariff? 
Why, therefore, inaugurate in the Philippine Islands a similar 
situation as the present one here, when such situation for your- 
selves is no longer tolerable? 

We have a few industries in the bud which will be affected 
through the infiux into the islands of American goods, and what- 
ever latent tendency there be to increase the manufacturing 
power of the country in the future, such tendency would be dis- 
couraged when the products of all kinds of this country are 
admitted free into the Philippine markets and control of these 
go to the hands of the mighty trusts, against which no struggle 
is possible once they are given complete control of the situation. 
And, as I said before, the decrease in the customs revenues 
would inevitably compel the Philippine government to go into 
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bankruptcy, because there are no other sources from which to 
obtain revenues and meet its financial obligations. 

The internal-revenue taxes in force in the islands can not be 
increased without making them odious to the taxpayers, who, 
haying undergone all sorts of calamities through which the 
economic conditions of that country have been subjected for the 
past ten years, are already exhausted and unwilling to be taxed 
any more. On the other hand, the budget of the Philippine gov- 
ernment can not be radically decreased, for reasons obvious to 
the upper branch of the Philippine legislature. The assembly, 
in its initial session, undertook to reduce the appropriations of 
the insular government, interpreting thus the long-felt wish of 
the people; but little was accomplished when finally the appro- 
priation bill came from the upper house. The reason that has 
always been alleged in opposition to reforms of this kind is that 
the reduction of the high salaries paid to American officials 
would involve the risk of the government not having competent 
men to serye in the administration of the islands. This fear 
ought not to exist, for the Filipinos are capable of holding re- 
sponsible positions at much less salary than that paid to Ameri- 
cans, were the government only to do complete justice to the 
native, who, in whatever position he may have been placed, has 
always proven that he knows his business, 

Furthermore, viewing the question under its political aspect, 
is not there a danger that the future independence of the 
Philippines would be hindered by the ties consequent upon the 
establishment of free trade? The trusts and other corporations 
that would establish themselves in the Philippines, encouraged 
by free trade, will oppose a formidable barrier against Filipino 
freedom. With elements of this kind to contend—elements 
against which the American people are at present struggling 
with no seeming success—the economic ruin of the Philippine 
Islands and the premature death of the political ideals of the 
Filipinos are a sure prediction. I say this not as a mere opinion 
of mine. I am here voicing the feeling of my people expressed 
through their representatives, and to verify it I shall read to 
you a cablegram sent by the assembly to my colleague, Mr. 
Lagarda, and myself. The cablegram was worded in Spanish, 
but I will read to you a translation of it: 

MANILA, March 28, 1909. 


LAGARDA and OCAMPO, 
Filipino Resident Commissioners, Washington: 

Assembly in yesterday's session unanimously passed a resolution in- 
sisting on action taken on May 19, 1908, as 8 in pa resolution 
No. 11, protesting respectfully and energetically agains proposod free 
trade, making it known to Congress that legislature finds absolutely 
impossible to raise new revenues, Resolution was immediately sent by 
special message to Bagulo for concurrence by commission. Entire 
text will be wired to Secretary of War after passage by legislature. 


Heoretory, Philippine Assembly, 
[Applause.] 
The resolution to which the above refers reads as follows: 


FIRST PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURE, FIRST SESSION. 
Joint resolution 11. 

Joint resolution giving instructions to the Resident Commissioners 
to the United States as regards the abolition of the Dingley tariff 
and other matters. 

Resolved by the Philippine Commission and the Philippine assembly: 

1. That the Commissioners of the Philippine legislature, resident in 
the United States, shall endeavor to secure from the Congress of the 
United States the abolition of the Dingley tariff on the following goods 
or merchandise, and under the conditions hereinunder specified : 

„(a) On sugar, restrictin Topora, for the purposes of the aboli- 
tion of the said tarif, to 400,000 tons. 

“(d) On unmanufactured tobacco, . importation, for the 
purposes of the abolition of the said tariff, to 7,000,0 unds. 

e) On manufactured tobacco on cigarettes and eadura manu- 
factured in the 8 and of cigars manufactu in the Philip- 
pus without limitation, or, restricted at the most, to the quantity of 

50,000,000 cigars.” 

2. That an effort be made to secure said abolition of the tariff with- 
out special concessions. 

3. That the said Commissioners shall also endeavor to secure the re- 
moval of customs duties on agricultural machinery, apparatus, and 
implements, machinery and apparatus for making or repairing roads, 
and on steam plows. 


This resolution of the Philippine legislature, whose upper 
house is mainly composed of competent and distinguished Ameri- 
cans, is in keeping with the sentiment and wishes of the people, 
reiterated in the recent unanimous action of the assembly— 
that is, that free trade will result highly prejudicial to the in- 
terests and welfare of the Filipinos. 

To conclude: If really the retention of the Philippines is not 
done with the object of exploiting them, but to uplift and lib- 
erate them, as heretofore admitted by the American people and 
believed in good faith by the Filipinos, this House of Repre- 
sentatives should not pass section 5 of the Payne bill, which 
provides for a free trade between this country and the Philip- 
pines. The only reciprocity we ask is that our sugar and to- 
bacco be admitted here free of duty, even to the limited quanti- 


ties set forth in the bill, and in exchange allow all agricultural 
machinery and implements of United States manufacture. free 
admission into all ports of the Philippine Islands, 

After the Philippine Islands become independent, free trade 
would be more advantageous to both countries. The United 
States would be able then to reimburse herself, through the 
commerce that would be established between the two countries, 
of all the expenditures consequent upon the occupation of the 
islands, and the Filipinos would be in a better position to de- 
velop the resources of their country. Therefore, taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity offered by the close connection of the 
political aspect which the question bears upon its economic 
view point, I ask in the name of my people—better still, I re- 
quest in the name of the 8,000,000 inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines—imploring in the most respectful attitude, that Congress 
adopt a resolution granting to the Philippine Islands their 
independence, if not now, at least after a definite number of 
years. In this way the American people will sanctify the noble 
work of liberating the Philippines as it liberated Cuba and other 
countries. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from the 
Philippine Islands yield for me to make a statement? First, I 
wish to extend my congratulations on the able speech which we 
have just heard. At a public dinner given in the city of Wash- 
ington, the present President of the United States, then Secre- 
tary of War, said in the course of a speech in regard to the 
Philippines that on his reaching those islands as the newly 
appointed governor he was informed by excellent authority 
that if he could get the influence and the support of the gentle- 
man who has just addressed us [Mr. Ocampo], he would have 
no trouble in pacifying the people of the Philippine Islands and 
bring them under the influence of the laws of this country. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Mr. Chairman, I was very much 
interested last evening in the speech of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Tuomas], and after listening to it I did not know 
whether or not gentlemen on this side of the House might con- 
sider it an honor to be enrolled under the Republican banner. 
I felt that after all had been said, the Republican party was 
one of the greatest detriments to this country that we had ever 
experienced. The gentleman from Kentucky could see nothing 
good coming from this side of the House. There never was a panic 
that did not emanate from this side of the House, there never 
were hard times that started from the other side of the House, 
or from the possibility of the other side of the House coming 
into power and influence. But all things bad came from this 
side. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think one of the most important things 
that we have to consider and which we have under considera- 
tion is the adoption of a tariff bill which will satisfy the great 
mass of the people, and the responsibility for that rests with 
the Republican party. I sincerely hope that neither selfish nor 
sectional interests will deter any man from doing his duty to 
quickly pass the bill, which will be for the benefit of all the 
people; and those on the other side if they oppose the measure 
so as to postpone action and cause a continuance of a loss to 
the Nation of $2,000,000 a day should be held responsible, be- 
cause the Republican side of the House is most desirous of 
presenting and passing a measure which shall not alone provide 
sufficient revenue to sustain the Government, but which will 
protect the interests and industries of this country which need 
protection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentleman stated that the Republican side 
of the House is desirous of passing the bill at an early date, to 
give the people of the country the relief they deserve, and re- 
grets very much that this side of the House may oppose and 
delay this proposition. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I said I hoped the other side 
would not do it. 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman state to the House in what 
way the minority can oppose the passage of the bill? The 
gentleman said that his party is responsible; you have the 
power; your people can put this bill through when you like. 
Why do you charge us with the responsibility of delaying it? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I do not. I said I hoped there 
would be no obstacle put in the way of the passage of the bill 
by the other side. The country demands that this tariff mat- 


ter shall be settled quickly and that the people no longer be 
held in suspense. 

I feel, personally, that the bill should be acted upon as quickly 
as possible, consistent with giving every item in it the attention 
necessary to bring about the satisfactory results that we are 
aiming for. 
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Mr. ADAIR. How could this side of the House prevent the 
passage of this bill at an early date? Will the gentleman please 
explain to the Members of the House what he means by saying 
what he does? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I mean just this: That I hope 
no obstacle will be placed in the way by anyone that will pre- 
vent the passage as quickly as possible of the bill. Mr. Chair- 
man, I prefer not to be interrupted further, as I have only a 
few moments. My object especially this morning is to speak 
about the hide and leather and shoe schedule of this bill. 

I have listened with great interest to all that has been said, 
and I must say my views have been broadened very greatly by 
the discussions which have been had here; but nothing has been 
said which has changed my views with regard to the tariff on 
those articles. I feel that this country can not and should not 
and will not permit the placing again of a duty upon hides. I 
think, perhaps, the measure as it is now provided for in this 
bill will stand. I think it is for the best interests of the country 
that such should be the case. Before the adoption of the Ding- 
ley bill the tanners of the country were successful and happy 
and prosperous, as they have been for one hundred years or 
more, because it is one of the oldest industries in the country; 
but from the time of the adoption of that bill conditions have 
changed very greatly, and the result of placing a duty on hides 


has been to enable the organization of a trust, which has for 


twelve years, or beginning twelve years ago, taken almost abso- 
lute control of that business. I speak in the hope that there are 
gentlemen here from the cattle-raising States who will give 
careful consideration to what I have to say, and in this connec- 
tion I desire to say that I have no personal interest in that 
direction; I have nothing to do, personally, with hides, but have 
given careful attention to the subject owing to the nature of the 
business carried on by my constituency and my knowledge of 
that business. I have heard gentlemen on the other side of the 
House state that a duty should be levied on hides, just as on 
sheepskin or wool. Gentlemen will please remember that the 
hide produces nothing. The animal produces it, and the hide 
does not produce anything, while, on the other hand, the sheep 
is raised for the wool and yields its several crops, and is im- 
proved and bettered for the wool and for the mutton, and not 
for the pelt or for the skin, because the finer the wool the 
poorer the pelt, but the better the mutton. Mr. Chairman, I 
desire to tell what the condition is with that business. It is 
said here that the cattlemen realize a value for the hides. I 
have a circular here saying it is possibly $1 apiece. I want to 
say that the packers and the butchers have not taken into con- 
sideration in the purchase of the animal on the hoof the value 
of the hide. 

The butcher pays 4 or 5 or 6 cents a pound for the animal 
on the hoof, and he buys it at the market price of beef, not at 
the market price of the hide. When he is buying he does not 
care much seemingly whether the hide is good or bad, thick or 
thin. 

Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Yes. 

Mr. KENDALL. Is it the contention of the gentleman from 
New York that in the sale of the animal the hide is not consid- 
ered as an element of value? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I will answer the gentleman by 
saying that I believe the hide is considered of the same value 
as the beef and the animal. 

Mr. KENDALL. And the benefit accrues to the seller? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. In so far as the weight of the 
hide goes alone and nothing else, because the packers buy the 
cattle on the hoof, and there are exported from this country 
between three and five hundred thousand animals every year, 
and those animals are sold by the pound alive, with the hide 
on. The price is made for the animal on the hoof. When it 
reaches England and is slaughtered the hide becomes immedi- 
ately worth 14 or 15 cents, while they paid only 7 or 8 cents 
for the beef. I want to state what the result of this has been. 
It has placed the business in the hands of the packers. We 
raise only 60 per cent of the hides needed for our use in this 
country. We must get 40 per cent from some outside source. 
The placing of the duty of 15 per cent on hides we imported 
has had the effect of advancing the market on our own hides 
in this country in the same ratio, so the amount of hides im- 
ported and not exported amounts approximately to $2,000,000. 
That has been the means of raising the value of the American 
hides an equal amount of $3,000,000, making $5,000,000 that 
that has cost this country every year, or $60,000,000 in the 
twelve years in which it has been in operation. 

Now, I ask gentlemen to consider very carefully whether 
or not that is not paying very dearly for the advantage they 
think they get in the price of hides in this country? It has 


placed an embargo upon all our people. It has compelled them 
to pay $60,000,000 more in the twelve years for their shoes, 
their harness, their belting, and the various other leather goods 
into which these articles should enter. 

I want to go a little further. I want to show you the effect 
of the trust action with regard to the tanners. The tanners 
failing to meet the requirements in price of the hide dealers, 
the packers, the packers immediately began to tan their hides 
and to place them on the market, and as a result there are 
25 or 30 tanneries being operated to-day by the beef trust in 
Chicago, and it is one of the closest monopolies of the United 
States. Gentlemen on the other side of the House have con- 
tended from the beginning of these hearings that everything 
in the way of a monopoly should be crushed or put under 
control. So it is to-day that gentlemen on that side of the 
House, and possibly a few on this side of the House, are willing 
to place in the hands of the beef trust of Chicago, not alone 
a monopoly of the hides, but a monopoly of the beef, the food 
and necessaries of all our people, and to-day—— 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman speaks of this 
side of the House. Does the gentleman mean to say the whole 
of this side of the House? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Oh, no; I should be very sorry to 
say that, because in the passage of this measure we have great 
hopes of that side of the House helping us to pass a measure 
that will be acceptable to all the people. I want to go a little 
further and show you what has been done. The beef trust not 
alone compelled the people of this country to pay $5,000,000 
annually by the duty, but they have advanced the price of 
beef because they have an absolute monopoly. 

Like the Standard Oil Company it has its established 
branches in every town of prominence in the United States, 
thus regulating the price of beef on the hoof, in the shops, and 
to the workmen throughout the country everywhere. Following 
this they made a price on hides at prices the tanners could not 
pay. ‘They established tanneries, thereby driving out of business 
many reputable firms who have been for many years, one gen- 
eration succeeding another, doing a tanning business in this 
country. Having established tanneries they are going still 
further. They have opened a house for the sale of their leather 
in Boston and are disposed now to manufacture them into 
shoes. Now you see what a monopoly you are creating; you 
see what you are giving to a party of four or five men who 
have grown enormously rich at the expense of all the people. 
There is hardly a gentleman in this House who does not remem- 
ber that ten, twelve, or fifteen years ago the various firms who 
composed the beef trust were firms and corporations of com- 
paratively little importance. To-day they are all powerful. 
To-day they extend in all directions. They have an absolute 
monopoly and control; and inside of ten years, if hides are not 
placed on the free list, the shoe-manufacturing industry, 
amounting to $360,000,000 per annum, and paying wages of 
between $90,000,000 and $100,000,000 a year, and the tanning 
industry of $400,000,000, will be in the control of five or six 
men who to-day control the beef-food products and the hides 
of this country. There are those who will say that the tanner 
may lose nothing, that he can import his hides, tan, and ex- 
port them. I want to call attention to the fact that there are 
many independent tanners who have no foreign business who 
are now compelled to sell their products at home, and in doing 
so they are compelled to charge 14 per cent more than they will 
charge for these same goods abroad; so if the shoe manufacturer 
or the leather goods manufacturer goes abroad to sell his 
goods he is compelled to compete with labor at one-half or one- 
third the wages paid here and 15 per cent duty, and it is im- 
pssible for him to make any headway. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, will my friend allow me to 
interrupt him for just a moment? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. SULZER. I understand the gentleman is in favor of put- 
ting hides on the free list. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. 

Mr. SULZER. So am I. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Good for you. There is some of 
the help we are talking about from the other side. 

Mr. SULZER. We will give you all the help I think you 
require in that direction. Now, do I understand my colleague 
from New York also to be in favor of putting meats on the free 
Ust? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I have given no thought to that, 
I will say to my colleague from New York. I do not know any- 
thing of the meat schedule, and I do not know whether or not 
it should be placed on the free list, or whether it should be duti- 
able. 
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Mr. SULZER. Is it not a fact that the United States is a 
very large exporter of meats? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Very large. 

Mr. SULZER. Then why should we tax meats; why not put 
meats on the free list? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I am not familiar with that and 
I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. KENDALL and Mr. HINSHAW rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. To which gentleman does the gentleman 
from New York yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Does the gentleman believe that if hides 
go on the free list that shoes should not also be put upon the 
free list? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the 
gentleman I beg to say I do not believe that shoes should be 
placed on the free list. In the tariff bill that is presented for 
our consideration shoes have been reduced from 25 to 15 per 
cent ad valorem. 

I want to say here in the presence of this House, and with 
a very considerable knowledge of the shoe business, and not- 
withstanding a letter which was received yesterday by almost 
every Member of this House, we can not compete with the for- 
eign manufacturers of shoes when the American Shoe Machin- 
ery Company establishes its works in all parts of Europe and 
sells the machine outright, while the shoe manufacturer in 
the United States is compelled to lease and pay royalty for the 
use of these machines, never owning them. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Does not the gentleman believe that the 
shoe manufacturers themselyes in the United States are the 
best judges of whether they can get along without a tariff? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I know the shoe manufacturers 
in the United States are the best judges. I have a letter, which 
I will include as a part of my remarks, from Mr. A, S. Krider, 
one of the brightest shoe manufacturers in the United States, 
who says it is utterly impossible for the American shoe manu- 
facturers to compete with Germany, France, Switzerland, and 
Italy. I am going further than that 

Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. KENDALL, Is the gentleman in favor of imposing a 
duty on leather? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I am in favor of imposing, Mr. 
Chairman, a moderate duty on leather. 

Mr. KENDALL. In whose behalf? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. In behalf of the protection of the 
American tanner, 

Mr. KENDALL. Why, then, does the gentleman exclude 
the American farmer from his share in that protection? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I am not excluding the American 
farmer. The American farmer is protected in everything he 
sells by the tariff provisions which have been formulated by the 
Republican party. I want to say this in regard to the shoe 
manufacturing industry 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD, Will the gentleman let me ask him 
one question? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Yes. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Do I understand the gentleman to 
say that the shoe machinery companies of the United States dis- 
pose of their machinery on better terms to foreigners than they 
do to the American producers of shoes? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Mr. Chairman, I say, in answer 
to the gentleman, that the American Shoe Machinery Company 
leases its machinery here and collects a royalty every month, 
and the machinery is sold outright to the shoe manufacturers of 
Europe. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Is it more fayorable when it is sold 
outright than it is where it is leased? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I am quite satisfied that it is. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Why do not the American shoe man- 
ufacturers buy the machinery outright? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. The company will not sell it. 

Mr. Chairman, the eloquent leader on the other side [Mr. 
CLARK] referred to this very question of leather and the duty 
on shoes. I want to say for his satisfaction that in his own 
State, in the city of St. Louis, there are 200,000 pairs of shoes 
made every working day in the year, and those men do not ask 
for free shoes. They are the ablest men in the United States. 
They know better what is needed than any other people. And 
so it is all through New England, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
Sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
‘All of those great shoe manufacturing States demand and insist 
that we shall haye hides on the free list and a moderate pro- 


tection on shoes—a fair fighting chance for the American tanner 
to do his work. [Applause.] 

In considering the revision of the tariff, I take the position 
that the duties should be high enough to foster and protect 
American industries and American workmen against cheap for- 
eign labor, but where it proyes a burden to one class for the 
benefit of another it should be removed. The regulation and 
adjustment of the tariff schedule covering so many items is not 
an easy task, and I want to say right here that the Ways and 
Means Committee can not possibly give the intelligent con- 
sideration to each item on the schedule in the time allotted for 
the purpose; neither can Congress go into all the details and 
consider all interests from a nonpartisan standpoint. No doubt 
Congress could improve a whole lot upon its present method 
of wasting time on sentimental and unimportant subjects by 
useless, senseless, stubborn, and protracted debates at the be- 
ginning of the term and its furious outbreaks of activity at the 
end of the session, passing extremely important legislation 
without a semblance of pretense of careful consideration or ex- 
amination. I strongly indorse the creation of a nonpartisan 
tariff commission, whose duty it should be to investigate actual 
conditions relating to each and every item on the entire schedule, 
and then transmit the information, properly compiled in com- 
pact form, to Congress. Until we have a commission working 
on some such plan we will not have all the benefits this 
country can have by a systematic and proper adjustment of the 
tariff laws. We will continue to have these depressions every 


time the tariff schedule is revised. As the tariff has more to do 


with our national prosperity than any other one thing, Con- 
gress can not give this matter too much careful and intelligent 
thought. There is no manufacturing industry, large or small, 
in this country that is not affected more or less by the tariff 
schedule, and no manufacturing industry can be affected with- 
out affecting labor, and it is only when our labor is employed, 
making good time and at good wages, that the country prospers 
to the fullest extent. It is impossible to overestimate the im- 
portance of the employment of labor, for with it comes the great 
purchasing power and consumption which is absolutely essential 
to prosperity. 

Shoe manufacturing is one of the great and important in- 
dustries in this country. According to the commercial or manu- 
facturing census of 1905, the last taken, it stands sixth, 

Iron and steel products are first. 

Meat and slaughterhouse products second. 

Cotton goods and clothing a very close third, 

Fourth is flour and grist mill products, 

Fifth, lumber and timber. 

Sixth, shoes. 

In 1900 we made 217,905,419 pairs of shoes, valued at 
$258,969,580; average of $1.19 per pair. 

In 1905 we made 242,110,035 pairs of shoes, valued at 
$230,107,458; average of $1.32 per pair. 

In 1900 we paid $66,110,832 in wages, or about 26 per cent of 
the value of the product. 

In 1905 we paid $77,766,362 in wages, or about 24 per cent 
of the value of the product. 

In 1908 estimate our product at $360,000,000, with a pay roll 
of about $90,000,000, or 25 per cent of the value of the product. 

What I want to show by these statistics more particularly 
is the fact that the labor value is 25 per cent of the wholesale 
value of the product, so that we may know what duty is needed 
to protect the American workman. By actual statistics we 
find it is true that in shoemaking we lead the world. There 
is no doubt about it. American footwear has the preference 
in all foreign markets. The American shoe has more style, 
is better finished, and has better-fitting qualities than any 
foreign shoe made, and because of this fact we shall always, 
or at least as long as these conditions exist, export a certain 
amount of shoes. When we say this and point to the fact that 
our exports for the past year amount to about $11,000,000, there 
are those who immediately jump at the conclusion that the 
difference in wages is only slight and that we can stand a sub- 
stantial reduction in the tariff, or, if given free hides and leather, 
we need no duty on shoes. 

Gentlemen, this is the wrong conclusion. I will show you 
by actual statistics that the labor cost is so much less in for- 
eign countries that Congress can not, with just regard to the 
American manufacturer and workingman, lower the duty at 
all. Until recently—that is, within the last few years—the 
foreign shoe manufacturer has made no attempt to modernize 
his shoemaking methods. Because of his low prices he has 
hesitated to purchase high-priced and expensive machinery, 
which is absolutely necessary, before economic systems and 
methods can be adopted and consequent saving in the cost of 
production and improvement of the product. 
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It was only when he found American competition in his own 
foreign markets and saw that he was obliged to either make a 
change or lose the business that he started to think—he really 
woke up; and while to-day we may feel secure with a very 
low duty, owing to the crudeness of his product, it will be but 
a short time until his product will be an entirely different 
proposition to compete with. 

We must not allow ourselves to be misled by the fact that 
we export a few shoes now. I say “a few,” because it is only 
about 3 per cent of what we produce. For if we look closely 
into this matter we find that the great majority of shoes we 
export are the better grades, or, in other words, such shoes as 
the foreign manufacturer, with his method and equipment, can 
not equal in finish, style, and fitting quality, and are such goods 
that only the wealthier class can afford to wear. We export 
some cheap, light-weight, and canvas shoes into the warmer 
climates; but even in these shoes it is the style and finish that 
sells them. When we come to the low and medium priced 
shoes, such goods as are made in immense quantities and are 
worn by the masses and are built for service rather than for 
appearance, where style and finish are not so essential, we 
export very few. We can not meet competition. The foreign 
shoe manufacturer, with his antiquated methods but very 
cheap labor, can make a good wearing shoe, but in style and 
finish we have gained a very decided advantage over our for- 
eign competitors by reason of our improved machinery, our 
systematized method of manufacturing, and the specializing 
of our lines; but this is only a temporal advantage and one 
that will be lost just as soon as the foreign manufacturers 
equip their factories with American machinery and adopt 
American methods and educate their help to become good op- 
erators. After the installation of the machinery, it is simply 
a matter of education or experience, which it does not take 
very long to acquire. To prove that American machinery is 
being installed, it is only necessary to point to the fact that 
the United Shoe Machinery Company has found sufficient busi- 
ness in foreign countries in the last few years to warrant them 
in erecting their own plants and are now building the same 
lines of machinery we use here in no less than four foreign 
countries, and are shipping the same machinery into every 
country in which shoes are made in quantities. 

The foreign manufacturer has copies of and is copying our lasts 
and patterns just as fast as he finds he needs them. He has im- 
ported and is importing American workmen, American foremen, 
and American superintendents, who are instructing his help, 
who are more than anxious to perfect themselves. Their fac- 
tories are not small, insignificant shops, but they are large and 
compare favorably with our own both in size and output. The 
only thing small about them is the pay roll. 

From actual statistics, consular reports, and information from 
private sources we gain a fair idea of what they are doing. 
In Austria-Hungary there are employed in shoe factories over 
80,000 people. They are adopting American methods and ma- 
chinery as fast as possible. I had the son of one of the largest 
manufacturers of Vienna in my factory in Anville for three 
months studying American machinery and methods of making 
shoes. When he left America he took with him a full line of 
American machinery, and it was his opinion that the labor cost 
of such shoes as retail here from $2.50 to $3 will be less than 
20 cents per pair, possibly as low as 18 cents per pair. 

In Switzerland the factories are progressing very rapidly 
and growing in size. At Chonenburg there is one factory turn- 
ing out not less than 9,500 pairs per day, and is equipped with 
modern American shoe-making machinery. 

In Italy there are a large number of factories. The average 
daily capacity of all the factories in Italy is said to be about 
4,000 pairs per day, the largest being in Turin, making about 
1,000 pairs per day. The labor cost of producing a man’s 
Goodyear welt shoe in Italy such as retail in the United States 
at $3 and $3.50 exclusive of the cutting and fitting—that is, 
preparing the bottom stock, lasting bottoming, finishing, in- 
cluding treeing, packing, and so forth—is not over 15 cents per 
pair; with cutting and fitting included, it is about 19 cents to 20 
cents per pair. 

Germany, we find, has about 1,400 shoe factories scattered 
all over the country, the principal centers being Pirmasens, 
Weissenfels, Tuttlingen, Erfurt, and Nuremberg. In Nurem- 
berg there is a factory turning out an average of over 10,000 
pairs per day, and it is equipped with late American machinery. 
The labor cost for making a woman’s turn shoe, not including 
the cutting and fitting, but everything else, is 55 pfennigs, or 
just 13 cents. The cutting and fitting, at the same rate, would 
not exceed 20 pfennigs, or about 44 cents, making a total cost of 
174 cents for a woman’s turn shoe. 
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I have in my possession a copy of a letter written by an Amer- 
ican who was formerly employed in one of our large Brockton 
factories, but who is now superintendent of one of the factories 
in Erfurt. He says: 


You know that I am here for the purpose of introducing American 
methods, and have a good chance to know the conditions in both coun- 
tries. I have made it a point to become familiar with the living and 
wages paid and have studied the workmen and conditions. The work- 
men here are not so far behind as people 3 suppose, and the fac- 
tories are fully 8 with late machinery. he manufacturers are 
very progressive. The workmen are more than anxious to perfect them- 
selves, and with a few changes in their systems would be fully able to 
meet the average American on equal footing. As to wages paid here, 


they are fully 150 per cent lower. Cutting-machinery operators are 
paid 25 marks (about $6). Hand cutters, from 21 to 25 marks 
($5.04 to $6). The principal machine operators, such as edge set- 


ters, heelers, sluggers, levelers, rounders, welters, and stitchers, earn 
from 28 to 32 marks ($6 to 88); top-lining cutters, 18 marks ($4.32) ; 
boys and girls, from to 10 marks ($1.68 to $2.40). All of this 
is for a week of fifty-nine and one-fourth hours of actual work. It 
will not be a great while with the present rate of advancement which 
the shoe operators are making before, even at the present rate of tariff, 
the American shoe workers will have to compete with the foreign shoe 
workers. One thing more; they have nearly all nonroyalty machines, 
which is also quite an item. I find that my present employer has 
already shipped some samples that I have made to a large house in 
New York. We are not making all cheap shoes. We have one line of 
samples at $3.25 a pair. 


This letter gives actual conditions at the present time in 
Erfurt. 

I will now quote weekly scale of wages taken from the Ger- 
man Tarifvertrag im Deutschen Reich, volume 11, page 107, 
showing the average wages paid to boot and shoe workers in 
other German cities : 


These quotations seem unreasonably low, but they are official; 
and to show that the wages are equally low in other lines of 
manufacturing, it may be of interest to quote from a contract 
entered into by the employees’ association of the bag, sack and 
saddlery industry of Offenbach and the wage committee of the 
Saddlery Workers’ Union. Under the heading of wages, they 
state: 

The minimum wages for time workers who have served a full ap- 
prenticeship shall, in the first year after the completion of the appren- 
ticeship, be 18 marks per week ($4.28); in the second year, 19 marks 
($4.54) ; and in the third year, 20 marks ($5) per week. 

These wages, you will notice, only apply to those who have 
served their full apprenticeship. This apprenticeship consists 
of binding out young men from three to seven years, usually 
between the ages of 14 to 21, during which time they become 
quite expert, but for which they receive very small sums of 
money at the end of their apprenticeship, which, if estimated 
for the length of service, is practically nothing. 

It will be noticed that the wages, so far as I have quoted, 
can not possibly average over $5 to $7 per week for the men and 
possibly from $2 to $4 for the women, while the boys and girls, 
under the apprenticeship system, work for almost nothing. 

Let us now compare these wages with the wages paid in this 
country. In Bulletin No. 77 of the Bureau of Labor, published 
in July, 1908, we find that the average paid to cutters in the 
United States is 30 cents per hour; edge trimmers, 40 cents; 
Goodyear stitchers, 40 cents; heel trimmers, 40 cents: lasters, 
32 cents; McKay sewers, 30 cents; girls for vamping, 23} cents; 
closers, 19 cents, and so forth. The average weekly wages for 
men is from $15 to $24 per week, against $5 to $7 in foreign 
countries. Women earn from $8 to $15 per week, against $2.5 
to $4, while our boys and girls earn from $4 to $8, against $1.50 
and $2.50 in some countries, and in others it is $4 to $8, as 
against the foreign apprenticeship system, which is next to 
nothing. This shows that we pay in this country from three to 
four times as much as is paid by our prospective competitors, 
What I have quoted are not isolated nor extreme cases, but the 
regular wages paid. The same ratio exists in other countries 
and in still other lines of trade. 

Take, for instance, the building trade. In England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, where the statistics seem most complete, 
quoting both minimum and maximum scale, take 10 different 
trades, such as bricklayers, masons, carpenters, plumbers, plas- 
terers, painters, laborers, and so forth—I find that in England 
and Wales the minimum average weekly wages are $7.41; in 
Scotland, $6.07; in Ireland, $5.79; or an average in the coun- 
tries named of $6.42. The maximum in the same countries are: 
In England and Wales, $8.80; in Scotland, $8.01; in Ireland, 
$7.48; or a maximum average of $7.91, or a total average of 


| $7.16}. Understand, I am quoting from Bulletin No. 77 of the 
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Bureau of Labor. In the United States these same 10 occupa- 
tions receive an average of $21.65 per week, based on fifty 
hours of work, so that the American received just 15 cents more 
for one week's work of fifty hours than the foreigner received 
for three weeks of fifty-four to fifty-nine hours each. 

I feel it is useless to continue multiplying statistics. We 
have shown that our competitors pay less than one-third of 
what we pay. His labor cost is less than one-third of the cost 
of ours, and as the Jabor is 25 per cent of its selling price, the 
foreign manufacturer saves from 17 per cent to 18 per cent of 
its wholesale selling price on the labor cost alone as compared 
with ours. He saves anywhere from 4 per cent to 5 per cent 
more on other materials, not including upper leather or bottom 
-stock, because every article used by shoe manufacturers in 
which there is a labor cost he buys at just so much less. His 
factory building costs him only about one-third of the cost of 
ours. His fire insurance is less than ours, but to be conserva- 
tive, let us suppose that all these advantages amount to only, 
say, 5 per cent, which added to the average over us on labor of 
17 per cent to 18 per cent, makes a total of 22 per cent to 23 
per cent. He has cheap sole leather on account of free hides, 
which we also hope to have, which is an additional advantage 
of about 3 per cent, making a total advantage of 25 per cent to 
26 per cent as against our present duty of 25 per cent. I have 
not mentioned anything about the tariff on upper leather, of 
which we use considerable in some shoes, neither have I taken 
account of the fact that in most foreign countries, if not in all, 
the United Shoe Machinery Company sell most of their ma- 
chines outright, which is another distinct advantage over our 
royalty system. ‘The question is, Can the great shoe manufac- 
turing industry stand any reduction of the duty without de- 
moralizing the business or cutting the wages of the workmen? 
I contend that we should have a maximum and minimum tariff, 
the maximum to be not less than 25 per cent and the minimum 
not less than 20 per cent. 

I know that the assertion is made and believed by many that 
our labor is superior to foreign labor, and that a comparative 
statement of weekly wages does not prove anything as to labor 
cost of the shoe; that our workmen do more work and do it 
better than foreign workmen. 


This is true where the foreign manufacturer has not fur-- 


nished his workmen with the proper equipment, but where this 
has been done and the workman has been educated to the use of 
the machinery and has been taught American speed and meth- 
ods, it is not true. The average foreign workman is not in 
himself as a workman inferior to our own. To prove this I 
need only to call your attention to the foreign workmen in our 
own factories and tanneries and to the nature and quality of 
goods we import made by foreign workmen. Are the ribbons, 
the laces, the cloths, the silks, and so forth, inferior to our own? 
3 they are, we are very foolish to pay the fancy prices for 
em. 


The foreign automobile is a good example. Does it appear 
that the machinists who build the engines, the painters who 
paint the bodies, the upholsterers who upholster the seats, and 
the mechanics who assemble the machine, and, in fact, the en- 
tire machine as it comes to us, are inferior to our own? We 
import every year from England, Germany, France, and Italy 
Millions of dollars’ worth of machines over a 40 per cent tariff 
wall. The same kind of workmen are employed in the shoe fac- 
tories that build these machines and make the other goods which 
we import. 

Do you suppose that shoemaking is such a complex and pecul- 
iar proposition that none but Americans can be taught to make 
a good shoe? I want to repeat that with American foremen and 
superintendents teaching the help American methods, American 
Systems with the use of American machinery, it will only be a 
short time when a comparative statement of weekly wages will 
be a true comparison of the labor cost, if it is not now. 

Let us not deceive ourselves by supposing that if the foreigner 
has the same tools, the same instructors, free raw material, and 
labor at less than one-third the cost of ours that we can com- 
pete without a duty. There is a possibility of being overconfi- 
dent and a great danger of underestimating the ability of the 
foreign workmen. It is unsafe, unwise, and unbusinesslike to 
. — this competition by a substantial reduction of the duty on 

oes. 


There is another phase of the subject, on which I have not 
touched, which, I think, enters largely into it if we want to keep 
foreign-made shoes out of our markets. That is the fact that 
shoe values are not gauged by any set standard of value, The 
market value of shoes is largely a matter of judgment or opinion. 
Shoe value does not exist alone in the quality of bottom stock, 
but rather in the proportion of each as assembled in the shoe 
for the purpose and use for which the shoe is intended. It is 


largely a matter of the “ get up” of the shoe as to the yalue 
the buyer places on it. To make this clear, different buyers will 
put different values on the same shoe. This is not the case with 
many other articles. Take wheat, iron, cotton, wool, or any 
articie that has a set standard value, and all that is needed is a 
glance at the market quotations and you know its value, and a 
difference of 1 per cent will shut out the foreign product com- 
pletely; but this is not so with shoes. 

A good shoe salesman will take a line of shoes, with from 5 
per cent to 10 per cent less value than some competitive line, 
with a good talking point or two, such as a foreign line would 
haye, as the fact that an article is imported has great weight 
with some people, and sell them, and sell lots of them. In other 
words, the nature of the shoe business is such that if the con- 
ditions are nearly equal it is not only possible, but probable, 
that foreign-made shoes will be sold in this market. This we 
want to avoid, for with every dollar’s worth of shoes we import 
we import 25 cents’ worth of foreign labor; and if the tariff 
protects anything, it should protect the importation of foreign 
labor and the preservation of our own home market—after all, 
the greatest and best—because our working people receive higher 
and better wages than in any other country on earth. 

Let us look at the other side and consider. 

What harm can there be by retaining the present duty, or 
what good can come by the removal or reduction of this duty? 

Is it possible that anyone supposes that the shoe manufac- 
turers could make shoes cheaper than they do now if the duty 
was lowered or removed, when there are over 1,300 active com- 
petitors in the field, with a sufficient capacity to make all the 
shoes in eight months that we can use in twelve months; where 
every manufacturer is straining every nerve to secure sufficient 
business to keep working full time; and where the profit has 
been cut down to such a point that it has already resolved itself 
into a case of a “ survival of the fittest?” 

There is absolutely no chance of lowering of profits of the 
manufacturer; but what would happen would be the importa- 
tion of foreign-made shoes, with a desperate attempt on the part 
of the shoe manufacturer to meet this competition, which could 
only be done by a cutting of the wages of our working people. 

When we come to the tariff on hides the proposition is entirely 
different. When I say this I know the charge is made, “ You 
want everything and give nothing.” I want to say that we 
want only what is right, and we want to give all that is for 
the best interest of the industry and workingman; and because 
we ask that the duty on shoes be retained, so as to cover the 
extra cost of labor to protect the American workingman from 
cheap foreign labor, is no reason why we shall not ask for the 
repeal of the duty on hides, if we can show that it should be 
repealed. 

The tariff on hides does not protect any American industry 
nor any American workman, but is a positive tax for the benefit 
of one class at the expense of another, and therefore has no 
rightful place on the tariff schedule. : 

The tariff on hides was no doubt intended as a benefit to the 
farmer and cattle raiser, and has been classed with the tariff on 
wool, both intended as a benefit to the farmer and stockman; but 
this comparison is wrong, for the following reasons: 

First. The raising of wool is quite an industry. Sheep are 
raised and kept for this purpose. 

Second. Sheep are carefully bred for the express purpose of 
improving the quality and quantity of wool. 

Third. They produce a crop each year. 

Fourth. The value of the wool produced by a sheep in a few 
years is more than its combined meat and skin value, and is not 
a by-product, but is the main reason why sheep are raised. 

Fifth. The tariff on wool stimulates and increases the pro- 
duction, so that the tariff on wool is perfectly legitimate and 
proper. ; 

ee essential features, however, are Jacking in the tariff 
on es: 

First. Raising of hides is not an industry. 

3 Cattle are not bred with a view of improving the 
de. 

Third. The duty on hides does not stimulate the production, 
and I defy anyone to prove that the upward of $50,000,000 the 
American people have paid in the last twelve years because of 
this tariff has increased the preduct by one single hide. 

Fourth. Hides can not be marketed without killing the animal, 
but are a by-product. 

Fifth. The value of the hide is only about 10 per cent of the 
yalue of the animal. 

The two are entirely different and bear no relation whatever 
to each other. But to come back to the original purpose, Does 
the tariff benefit the farmer or stockinan? We feel sure it does 
not, owing to the very nature of the product. But this is per- 
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haps difficult to prove; so for the sake of argument we will sup- 
pose it does benefit the farmer and stockman. 

The average farmer, who farms from 100 to 300 acres and 
sells only the cattle he raises on his farms, will have absolutely 
no benefit at all, because he uses as much leather in the har- 
ness, shoes, belting, and other articles where leather is used 
as he produced. Then there remains only the large stockman, 
who raises—as a western Senator has expressed it—cattle in 
carloads and train loads, and whatever he receives after the 
packer is through with him and that which the packer retains 
is a bounty, something that somebody is paying for their special 
benefit. 3 

It appears that some of our Senators and Representatives 
seem to think that this tariff, after all, is only such an insig- 
nificant little thing of perhaps 3 cents a pair on shoes that it is 
not worth while to bother with, and no one will ever know the 
difference in shoe value, whether the tariff is on or off. 

First, I wish to say that it is not a question of being a big 
or little thing; it is a question of right or wrong; but let us see 
what an insignificant little thing it really is: 

We find that we are obliged to import each year about 40 per 
cent of all the hides we use; consequently, we produce only 60 
per cent of our actual requirements. On the hides we import, 
and do not export the leather made from them, we pay some- 
thing like $2,200,000, thus raising the price of our own hides 
to the same level; or, adding on the 60 per cent we produce, 
which is one and one-half times as many as we import, $3,300,- 
000; which, added to the duty of $2,200,000, makes a grand total 
of $5,500,000 paid on account of this tariff. The Government 
gets 40 per cent and the packer and stockman gets 60 per cent. 
The question is, Who pays this bounty? This tax is, of course, 
divided on all leather products made from hides weighing over 
25 pounds, but shoes consume perhaps more of these hides 
than any one other article. 

In the shoe this tax adds an average of 3 cents per pair on 
the value of the bottom stock in men’s and women’s shoes, and 
where side leather is used in the upper it adds possibly 6 cents 
more to the cost; so that the man wearing a shoe made of side 
leather, which is the shoe the workingman usually_wears, the 
tariff adds about 9 cents to every pair. This may seem a small 
matter, but to the man earning from $10 to $15 per week and 
having a large family to support, it is a serious matter. 

The better grades of shoes are not made of side leather and 
the upper stock is not taxed, so that the tax on these goods 
amounts to only about 3 cents, As the workingman usually 
wears the side-leather shoes, he contributes just three times as 
much toward this bounty as the man wearing the better class 
of shoes. I refer to this to show who suffers most. The ques- 
tion is, Does such a duty have any right on the tariff schedule? 
Is it right? Does it seem reasonable for Congress to exact 
$5,500,000 in one year from the people of this country, with 
the heayiest burden resting on the shoulders of the working- 
man, for the special benefit of the packer and thé stockman? 
Shall the workingman, with nothing in the world except what 
he earns at hard labor, with a family to support, rents, doctor 
bills, grocery bills, clothing bills, and shoe bills to pay, who 
may be striving to save a little money so that he may perhaps 
eventually have a home of his own, pay anything at all, even 
1 cent, either to the millionaire packer or the millionaire ranch- 
man, to those who have sufficient capital to “raise cattle in 
carloads and train loads?” 

I saw an article in one of our large daily papers saying that 
the Ways and Means Committee would put hides on the free 
list, but, as this was a decided concession and a favor to the 
shoe men, they had very materially reduced the duty on shoes. 
For the shoe this is reducing the price of the commodity, 
but destroying the means of securing the price for the worker. 
This reminds me of cutting off the dog's tail right back of his 
ears. We do uot want any favors. We want the tariff on 
shoes, not as a favor to us, but for the protection of this great 
industry and for the protection of the American workman, who 
is the great purchasing power of the Nation. All we ask for 
is a duty to cover the difference in the actual labor cost of the 
materials used in the manufacture of shoes and the difference 
in the actual labor cost in making the shoe. We do not want 
the tariff taken off hides as a special favor; we want it off be- 
cause it fosters no industry and protects no one, because it is 
wrong to place a burden on one class for the benefit of another. 
In short, we are pleading for legislation that will be for the 
best interest of the American people and for that which is rea- 
sonable, just, and right. [Loud applause.] 


Mr. SPIGHT. Mr. Chairman, in the beginning of my re- 
marks, I shall content myself by saying, in a general way, that 
I am opposed to a tariff for protection purely on any article 
whatever. We all realize that for the purpose of raising reve- 


nue for the support of the Government a tariff upon imports is 
necessary. To the money thus produced must be added that 
from internal-revenue taxes. Under our present fiscal system, 
these two constitute our only sources from which the funds for 
the payment of the expenses of administration are derived. In 
levying these taxes, the luxuries of life—those articles which 
are not necessary for the comfort, welfare, and happiness of the 
masses of the people—should bear this burden. It does no harm 
to the general public to impose taxes upon diamonds and pearls, 
silks and satins, and cigars and cigarettes, and whisky and beer, 
because none of these things are necessary to the well-being of 
the people, and some of them are positively hurtful. On the 
other hand, those articles which enter into necessary daily con- 
sumption for food, clothing, home building, and means of liveli- 
hood, ought to be absolutely free of any duty. It can not be de- 
nied, because it is a self-evident fact that whatever tariff is im- 
posed on any article is that much added to the price which 
must be paid by the consumer. There are some things which 
the people are obliged to have, and without which they can not 
live, prosper, and be happy. Such things it is the duty of the 
Government, as far as possible, to allow them to buy.as cheap 
as possible. There are other things which are not essential to 
their welfare, but only serve to gratify pride, passion, or vitiated 
appetite, and without some of which they would be infinitely 
better off. These constitute the luxuries of the rich; or, as is 
too often the case, contribute to the ruin of the weak and en- 
tail wretchedness upon the innocent and helpless. No matter 
how heavily those are taxed it does not hurt the virtuous poor 
or detract from the comfort of any class of our citizens, whether 
rich or otherwise. It is axiomatic that the rich and strong can 
take care of themselves, but the poor and weak need protection. 
One of the most beneficent purposes of government is to guard 
and subserve the interests and happiness of this latter class. 

Having thus generalized, and knowing the impossibility, in 
the short time allotted me in the consideration of this bill, to 
do more than discuss a few features of it, I shall confine myself 
to two or three topics only. On some of these questions I regret 
that I shall be compelled to antagonize some of my party asso- 
ciates and friends, and some of them from my own section of 
the country. I shall do so in kindness and in all charity, being 
actuated solely by a sense of duty to honest conviction, and to 
what I conceive to be the best interests of the people I have the 
honor to represent. 

I am sorry that the attitude of some of our southern Demo- 
crats, both in and out of Congress, has subjected the people of 
our part of the country to the charge of inconsistency on tariff 
questions. It is being said, with some show of reason, that the 
Democrats of the South have opposed a protective tariff when 
we had but few interests of our own to be protected, but as 
soon as the opportunity offers for us to get some of the Gov- 
ernment’s graft which goes with protection we are ready to 
reach out for our share of the “swag.” I am a southerner of 
southerners, and intensely proud of the land of my nativity. I 
have never bad an aspiration that did not link itself with the 
highest and best interests of my beloved Southland. In my 
early life I gave four years to her service as a soldier boy; in 
private and public station I have striven for her welfare. I 
have been jealous of her honor and her good name. I love her 
people as I can never lose any other beneath the sun. There is 
nothing I would not do to contribute to her prosperity. I have 
ever béen proud of the fact that I was born of Democratic 
parents, reared in the Democratic faith, and never, in my whole 
life, preached anything but Democratie doctrine. Therefore, it 
may not appear strange that I can not subscribe to this new 
propaganda; that because some interests in other sections of the 
country are unjustly protected, we of the South should sur- 
render to the spirit of commercial greed, abandon principle, and 
turn our backs upon the teachings of a lifetime. 

That we have suffered from the cruel exactions of a high pro- 
tective tariff, we have been wont to proclaim everywhere. That 
we have driven our hereditary political foe, the Republican 
party, to at least an apparent acknowledgment that our conten- 
tions are well founded, is a part of the current history of the 
times. That the American people are reaching the conclusion at 
last that “ protection of the classes is robbery of the masses,” 
no observant man can doubt. Then, in the face of all these 
facts, it is humiliating to hear a cry coming up from the South 
demanding a protective tariff on some articles because they 
happen to be produced in that section. This is especially true 
of sugar, lumber, and hides. 

Under the Dingley law, the tariff on rawhides was 15 per 
cent. Under the pending bill, they would be on the free list. 
This is right as far as it goes, but some of our Texas friends are 
opposing it because they raise cattle. If the bill would go 
further and put boots and shoes on the free list also, instead of 
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imposing a tax of 15 per cent, its framers would not be so glar- 
ingly inconsistent. The difference is the hides are sold by the 
farmers and the boots and shoes are sold by the manufacturers. 
Whoever knew the Republican party to favor the farmer against 
the corporation or any aggregation of wealth? It is right to put 
hides on the free list, and because the shoemaker would thereby 
get cheaper leather his products should also go on the free list. 

At this point I will insert a letter which I received a day or 
two ago from a large shoe factory in Columbus, Ohio: 

Tue WOLFE BROTHERS SHOR COMPANY, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 30, 1909. 

Hon. THOMAS SPIcHT, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: As one of the largest manufacturers of shoes in the coun- 
try. we urge you to lend your influence pen ci shoes on the free list. 

The American shoe manufacturer needs no protection, With free 
hides and cheap raw material, the American shoemaker can shoe the 


world. 


Very respectfully, THE Wotrn Bros. Suon Co. 


R. F. WOLFE, President. 

I can imagine no reason why the writer of this should be 
insincere. If not, it is a strong and an honest argument in 
favor of free shoes. If every other protected industry would 
be equally honest and courageous, it would be far better for 
the country. 

SUGAR, 

Sugar is one of the prime necessities of life, and is used on 
every table, however humble. The cane growers of Louisiana 
and the beet growers of the West unite their voices with those 
of the sugar refineries, which are the chief beneficiaries in de- 
manding that the present duties be retained, and this demand is 
heeded, notwithstanding the cry of the millions of people whose 
misfortune it is to be unable to contribute to Republican cam- 
paign funds. 

Coffee and tea are also heavily taxed, although neither is 
produced in this country, and one or bota are used on every 
breakfast table. 

As against these impositions upon the poor and well to do 
alike, just look at the enormous protection given by this bill to 
the Standard Oil Company, the richest, most exacting, and the 
most powerful law-defying trust in the world. It has been 
estimated by competent authority that under the provisions of 
the pending bill this overgrown and arrogant trust is protected 
to the extent of from 150 to 250 per cent. Does any sane man 
believe that the Standard Oil Company needs any aid from the 
Government? How long will the American people submit to 
such injustice and wholesale robbery by the party in power in 
the interest of the greatest and most unscrupulous combination 
of wealth ever known in the history of the world? It is well 
known that the Standard Oil Company not only fixes the price 
of oil to the consumer, but that, in the exercise of its stupendous 
power, it “freezes out” every competitor that dares to run 
counter to its wishes. The Republican party is responsible for 
it, and, unless I greatly mistake the temper and forbearance of 
the incorruptible citizenship of this country, a day of reckoning 
is coming when those who are responsible for these conditions 
will call upon the mountains to fall upon them and hide them 
from the wrath of an outraged and long-suffering people, 

BEER. 


A rather peculiar and significant fact in connection with this 
proposed tariff legislation is that it was given out and generally 
understood, for some time before the bill was made public, that 
there would be an increase of the internal-reyenue tax on 
beer. Instead of doing this the tariff was raised on tea and 
coffee. This was a surprise to everybody on the outside except 
the brewers. Which is better, cheap coffee or cheap beer? This 
Republican committee says: Tax the breakfast table, but let 
the beer saloon alone.” One is a necessity, the other a luxury, 
if not worse. 

LUMBER, 

Another proyision in the bill now under consideration which 
has aroused considerable opposition in the South is the proposed 
reduction of the duty on lumber. In this connection, I want to 
say that of all the protests which I have received against this 
reduction, not one has come from a consumer, but all are from 
the mill men and lumber dealers. It is quite natural that a 
man should look to his own interests, and these lumber men, 
through their organizations, have poured into the mails of Mem- 
bers of Congress their specious reasonings and warnings against 
impending disaster that might well cause the unwary and un- 
thinking to stop and consider. It is worthy of remark, also, that 
many of this idea in the South are northern men who, after 
having exhausted the timber supply in their own sections, have 
invested largely in timber and mill plants in the South and are 
now unwilling to surrender any part of their opportunity to 
increase their wealth at the expense of their new neighbors, the 
southern home builders. The men who buy lumber, not for 
profit, but for use, have no organization through which they 


can reach the Jawmaking power of the Government, but must 
look alone to their chosen Representatives in Congress to pro- 
tect their interests. I, for one, propose to do this to the best of 
my ability, and I warn those who are disposed to listen to the 
blandishments of the lumber trust that a day of reckoning will 
surely come and the people who are the sufferers from tariff 
burdens will demand an account of their stewardship. In that 
day, as in that other great day referred to in Holy Writ, some 
will hear the welcome plaudit, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” Others will be dumfounded by the imperative com- 
mand, “ Depart, ye workers of iniquity!” Let no man deceive 
himself into believing that the people do not know their rights or 
have not the courage to maintain them. Lumber is as much a 
necessity of life as meat and bread and clothing. “ What does it 
profit a man” if he have food and clothing, but nowhere to 
sleep? In barbaric ages men lived in caves and holes in the 
rocks or built themselyes rude huts from the boughs of trees. 
In this day of civilization houses are required, and only the rich 
can build of stone or brick. The poor and the middle classes 
must have habitations made of wood. The Representative who 
would impose an unnecessary burden upon these millions of 
home builders at the behest or for the benefit of the few mill 
men, timber speculators, or lumber dealers is forgetful, for the 
time being, at least, of the interests of those needing protection 
the most. If some men have made investments in timber and 
mill property under the operations of the high tariff, it is better 
that they should suffer some loss than that the toiling millions 
should continue to suffer from high prices, and that the men 
who make the country great and prosperous in peace and de- 
fend its flag in war should be denied the comforts of home. 
The pending bill, so far as it affects the lumber tariff, is only 
a step in the right direction. It provides for a 50 per cent re- 
duction on rough lumber and a much smaller decrease on the 
dressed or finished product. I would rather have it all ad- 
mitted free, especially the rough lumber. If given an oppor- 
tunity, I shall vote for such an amendment. As a last resort, I 
shall certainly fayor the paragraph contained in the present bill. 

There are two satisfactory reasons why I favor at least a 
reduction in the duty imposed upon lumber. I have already 
discussed the greatest of these, which would tend to enable 
every American citizen to build a home for himself and loved 
ones. If there were no other reason, this would control my 
action. There is, however, another, which is far-reaching in 
its operation. In recent years much has been said and written 
by the best thinkers about the rapid destruction of our forests 
and the consequent danger of a timber famine in the near fu- 
ture. It has also been demonstrated by the facts of history 
that the denuding of our lands will produce climatic changes 
and other conditions which may be extremely injurious to our 
agricultural interests, 

So great has this danger appeared that men high in author- 
ity and of broad information have sought to impress upon the 
country the importance of forest conservation. Associations 
of patriotic citizens have been formed to encourage tree plant- 
ing, so as in some degree to counteract the hurtful effects of 
the wasteful destruction of the natural growth. Abnormally 
high prices for lumber will increase this waste, and while a 
few men will reap large profits, it must be at the expense of 
the masses of the people in their immediate condition, and at 
the same time present a more serious problem for the future. 
The timber of the great Northwest is already practically gone. 
The lands along the Pacific coast and those in the South con- 
stitute the main supply, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned. Every observant man in the South must know how 
rapidly our merchantable timber is being exhausted. Canada 
is our only real competitor, and if her people want to strip 
their Jands and give us cheaper lumber, I say, out of patriotic 
devotion to the best interests of my own country, let them do it. 

UNDUE ALARM, 


I have treated this question thus far upon the theory that 
the lumbermen are correct in their contention that a reduction 
of the tariff would cheapen lumber. I hope it would, and I 
believe that under normal conditions it would to some extent 
have that effect. But I do not believe there is any well-founded 
danger of the disastrous effect predicted by the opponents of 
a reduction of duty. If it is true, as generally believed, that 
the mill and timber men haye a great organization to promote 
and protect their own interests, they will find a way to save 
themselyes from any very serious losses. There was never a 
trust that could not. It is amusing to hear their calamity 
howl and their expressed fear of Canadian invasion, especially 
when we remember that the Canadian lumbermen are urging 
their government to protect them against the product of our 
mills. They have found themselves unable to compete with us, 
not only in our markets, but also in their own, and are now 
asking their government to interfere in their behalf, 
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Our people are entitled to cheaper lumber, and Congress 
should help them to this end, if possible. Wise and patriotic 
statesmanship suggests that some effort should be made to pre- 
serye our forests for the benefit of future generations. Will 
it be done? If not, why not? Perhaps no more powerful and 
determined lobby ever besieged Congress in behalf of any in- 
terest than that which is pressing us to retain the present duty 
upon lumber. It is a contest between the masses and the 
classes, beween the consumer and the producer, between the rich 
and the poor. Upon which side will the elected Representatives 
of the people array themselves? The lines are drawn and our 
constituents are watching the issue. For myself, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that my honest conviction leads me to stand by the 
people. I have more money invested in timber and mill prop- 
erty than in anything else, except in agriculture, but I do not 
feel that I can honestly subordinate the interests of the great 
body of my constituents to my own special advantage. They 
have given me their confidence and I will not betray the trust. 


BAGGING AND TIES FOR COTTON. 


In the short time allotted me, I shall call attention to only 
one other feature of the bill under consideration. I refer now 
to the tariff on bagging and ties for baling cotton. This bill 
proposes the same duty on bagging as under existing law. A 
reduction of one-fifth of 1 cent is proposed on ties, Both of 
these articles ought to be on the free list. I do not know 
whether or not, when we come to consider the bill by para- 
graphs, the opportunity will be given for amendments; but if 
so, I shall move to place bagging and ties on the free list. 

Of all the great products of our farms, cotton is the only 
one which has no protection, and we do not ask any. It con- 
tributes more in making up the immense balance of trade in 
our favor with other nations than all other agricultural products 
combined. During the fiscal year 1908 the balance of trade on 
all merchandise in our favor was in round numbers approxi- 
mately $666,500,000. This was the largest in the history of the 
Government, 

The value of raw cotton exported was approximately $450,- 
000,000. In passing I will say that I regret that so much of 
this great staple is shipped out of the country. I wish that 
every bale could be manufactured at home. The southern 
farmer sells his cotton at a price fixed in Liverpool. It is 
shipped abroad to be made into cloth. It is returned to him 
in the finished product, and he pays the freight both ways, pays 
the foreign mill owner and laborer to work it up, and before it 
reaches him there is added the cumulating profits to the im- 
porter and the wholesale and retail merchants. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will it disturb my friend if 
I interrupt him a moment? 

Mr. SPIGHT. That is all right, sir. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Before he gets away from that part of his 
speech touching on the question of bagging and ties, I want to 
ask if he does not think an additional reason for putting both 
of these commodities on the free list would be the fact that it 
would remove a sectional factor from the bill? Binding twine 
that the Northwest uses to secure its grain is admitted free of 
duty. Is not there also an additional reason for putting these 
commodities on the free list to be found in the fact that they 
are manufactured by an arbitrary, absolute trust? 

Mr. SPIGHT. There is no question about the correctness of 
the position taken by the gentleman, my friend from Texas, 
and this only emphasizes the injustice done the cotton planters 
of the South. 

Now, pursuing this matter further, the duty upon these two 


articles of prime necessity to the cotton planter amounts to 


about 8 cents on every bale of cotton. The average crop in 
the United States may be safely put at 12,500,000 bales. This 
would make a tax of $1,000,000 a year upon this unprotected 
product which saves to the country the balance of trade in our 
favor. The total revenue to be derived from bagging and ties 
under this bill is estimated at only $88,476, making a tax in 
excess of revenue of more than $900,000. Is this dealing fairly 
with the greatest agricultural product of the country? Very 
properly this bill places upon the free list agricultural imple- 
ments, against a duty of 20 per cent under the present Jaw. I 
hope this clause may not prove a “delusion and a snare,” but 
very much fear that it is intended to mislead. There are two 


clauses in this paragraph, which is numbered 468. The first im- 
poses a duty of 15 per cent. This is followed by a proviso that 
when any of these implements are imported from any foreign 
country which imposes no duty on like articles from the United 
States, they shall be admitted into this country free of duty. 
Then, in section 3, page 172, it is provided that these very ar- 
ticles, which are apparently to be on the free list, in fact, are 


taxed 25 per cent, being a rate of 5 per cent higher than under 
the existing law. This is true because, as I understand, prac- 
tically every country which manufactures agricultural imple- 
ments imposes an import tax either by the mother country or 
through some province or dependency. So that I am afraid the 
farmer will continue to pay on these implements either 15 per 
cent or 25 per cent to the steel trust. If this is all intended to 
hocdwink the farmers, it will fail of its purpose. They have 
been so often deceived by the hollow professions of Republican 
politicians that, while they are apparently “as harmless as 
doves,” they have grown “as wise as serpents,” and will be 
heard from in the day of reckoning. 

But admitting that by some sort of construction or fortuitous 
circumstance the farmer will be allowed to buy his tools free 
from any duty, what does it all mean? These implements are 
used in_cultivating and harvesting all farm products, every one 
of which, except cotton, has more or less protection. Why this 
unjust discrimination? It will not do to say that it is because 
cotton is better able to stand the tax than other crops. At the 
average price for which it has been sold for a number of years 
it is barely compensatory. If it were not for the fact that it is 
the only ready-money crop in the South and so much of the work 
of making and gathering is done by women and children, it 
would often be produced at a loss. It should be remembered 
that, unlike the grain crop of the West, practically a whole 
year is required to make and gather a crop of cotton. The in- 
equalities and unjust discriminations imposed by the Govern- 
ment and the robberies by speculators and cotton exchanges 
have compelled the organization of farmers’ unions in the 
South. No class of our people have been so persistently op- 
pressed and outraged as the cotton planters. From year to year 
for generations they have seen the fruits of their labor taken 
to enrich others, while their wives and little ones had a bare 
subsistence. They are now struggling for a degree of independ- 
ence; and callous, indeed, is the soul that will deny them sym- 
pathy and at least a measure of relief. For this great body 
of wealth producers we plead with Congress for fair treatment. 
It may be that our cry will be unheeded by the protected manu- 
facturing interests, but we appeal with more confidence to the 
representatives of the wheat and corn growers of the West to 
help us in our fight for better conditions. We furnish, with 
small profit at best, the raw material which keeps the looms 
and spindles of the protected mills running, and yet we have a 
tax burden imposed upon us which far exceeds the entire reve- 
nue derived by the Government from the articles upon which 
the tax is levied. In addition to supplying the mills with cot- 
ton and enabling the Government to maintain our balance of 
trade against the world, we are compelled to pay protected 
prices upon everything we eat and wear, from the salt on the 
table to the clothing on our bodies. We pay a tribute of $1,000,- 


000 a year to the steel trust and the bagging trust and fight for 


a living. No such discrimination is imposed upon any other 
business in the land. The cotton planter of the South does not 
ask for a tariff upon his product, but he does ask for fair treat- 
ment by the Government, and this he has a right to demand. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to suggest just there, I was very much interested in the 
speech of my colleague. The cotton planter is at the mercy of 
the steel trust for his ties. The fact, as I understand it, is 
that, although they are taxed to pay the steel trust practically a 
royalty on cotton ties, those ties do not give to the Federal 
Government one single cent of revenue. That is what I under- 
stand the fact to be. 

Mr. SPIGHT. I have no doubt that the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The fact is that not a 
single cotton tie is imported into this country to pay any tax. 

Mr. SPIGHT. It is simply a bonus to the steel trust. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It absolutely permits 
them to levy a royalty on every cotton bale made in the South. 

Mr. SPIGHT. This is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I want to ask the gentle- 
man from Mississippi if it is not a fact that when the farmer 
sells his cotton in Liverpool he sells the net cotton, and the 
bagging and ties are an absolute loss? 

Mr. SPIGHT. They are not counted in the weighing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Thirty pounds is deducted 
for tare, so that they lose that amount. 

Mr. SPIGHT. That is a clear loss. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
the weight of the bagging and ties. 

Mr. SPIGHT. That is correct. 

Now, the question recurs, Will Congress deal justly with that 
class of our agriculturists who do more than any other to make 


So that the farmers lose 
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. the richest and most powerful Nation on the face of the 
earth? 

While an occasional voice is raised in the South in favor of a 
protective policy, I am glad that the great body of our people 
are loyal to the time-honored principles of Democracy and can 
not be seduced by the greed of gain to abandon the doctrines 
which are an integral part of its heritage of glory. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding with 
my remarks, I desire to request my colleagues that I be not in- 
terrupted in my time, 

We all have to be fed, clothed, and housed; and those of us 
who desire to be useful are engaged in some work. We are now 
considering a bill that proposes to tax most of the things that 
we eat and wear, the materials of which our homes are con- 
structed and a part of their furnishings, and the tools and im- 
plements with which we work. 

Tariff is an economic question chiefly, but I shall consider it 
from the view point of the common interests of the American 
people. 

Wealth consists principally in the everyday energy of the 
people. All the stored-up wealth of the past and present gen- 
erations is but the evidence of past human energy and will de- 
pend for its usefulness upon how present and future energy is 
applied. While we all desire to conserve for future use the 
wealth that has come to us through nature and the energy of 
man, yet we are principally concerned about future production. 
And the greatest success will be achieved only upon the best 
application of man’s energy and the most uninterrupted em- 
ployment of labor in production. To attain this end, we should 
not undertake to employ labor to override the unchangeable 
laws of nature. We can and should correct errors created by 
man; but an effort to annul nature’s immutable laws will not 
result in a conservation of labor, but in an unpardonable waste 
of energy. 

If the gentleman from Washington [Mr. CusHMAN] will par- 
don, I can illustrate the principle stated above from his speech 
of March 29. He said of Washington and Canadian coal as 
follows: 

The facts are that the Canadian mine owners on the Pacific side 
possess not only one advantage over their American cousins, but they 
possess all the advantages. * * I will enumerate some of them: 
first, their coal lands are cheaper; second, their taxes are not so high; 
third, the quality of their coal is better; fourth, the formation of their 
mines requires less work to mine a ton of coal; fifth, the wages for labor 
are less in British Columbia than in the United States; sixth, the Amer- 
ican coastwise shipping laws afford an additional advantage to the 


Canadian in water-s! pom rates; seventh, in some instances the Cana- 
dian has a cheaper rail rate to American points than the American has. 


All except the third and fourth disadvantages stated by the 
gentleman from Washington may be classed as artificial, and it is 
proper to levy a tariff to equalize those conditions, in order to 
place Washington coal on at least equal footing with competing 
coal. And so far I would agree with the gentleman. But I can 
not agree with him when he states that we should create value 
for the coal owners by levying a tariff to offset the third and 
fourth disadvantages of Washington coal—to wit, its inferior 
quality and the fact of its being mined with greater difficulty. 
The Washington coal owner should not ask the American people 
to take an inferior grade of coal and yet pay an advanced price 
for it, due to the fact that it is more difficult to mine; but our 
policy should rather be to wait till Canadian coal has been so 
far exhausted that the natural conditions in the two countries 
have been somewhat equalized. That would be consistent with 
the conservation idea and would preserve our coal fields for 
futnre needs and, in addition, give us cheaper coal both now 
und then. We know that our Agricultural Department states 
that our coal supply is being rapidly exhausted and recommends 
that no waste be committed. The admission of foreign coal will 
by no means be a calamity if our coal fields are in danger of 
exhaustion. . 

Under various pretenses and excuses many arbitrary tariffs 
have been framed, offsetting physical advantages of nature and 
giving protection to certain interests, Really, if there are any 
good things in other countries which our people generally want 
and which can not be produced as good or as economically here 
as elsewhere, they are entitled to it without paying a tariff 
materially in excess of the difference in cost of labor to create 
American monopolies. 

The Payne tariff bill has two main objects in view: One is to 
raise revenue; the other, to protect American producers. It 
might accomplish something of both of these objects, but it is 
far from satisfactory, and unless materially amended I shall 
vote against it. Under present conditions we should not under- 
take to raise the revenue necessary to operate the Government 
by levying a tariff principally on things of common necessity, 
but rather frame a tariff that will equalize the advantages of 
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producing at home those commodities which are natural of 
production in our country so as to meet foreign competition, 
thereby keeping prices fair and also securing more revenue. 
When in doubt, we should resolve the doubt in favor of the 
American producer. Other things being equal, we can depend 
upon commercial America to create home industries. 

I assume that any true measure of a protective tariff which 
should be alike just to the producer and the consumer involves 
n consideration of the natural physical conditions of produc- 
tion; for I take it that no tariff for protection is justified on 
protective grounds, unless the physical conditions of the coun- 
tries involved for producing the things on which tariff is 
levied are reasonably approximate. For instance, if, as stated, 
Canadian coal is better and naturally easier of production than 
Washington coal, that is an unchangeable law of nature that 
we can not equalize by a tariff. 

The disadvantages of Washington, resulting from her inferior 
coal and greater difficulty in mining, should not be charged to the 
American people by levying a prohibitive duty on Canadian coal. 
If labor in Canada is cheaper than in this country we can and 
should protect our labor against that artificial condition; but if 
we attempt to put on an additional tariff to compensate for the 
inferior quality of Washington’s coal and for the difficulties 
encountered in mining, it would not be a protection to labor, 
even though it resulted in the employment of additional labor, 
for it would be eventually charged back against production in 
the final average. 

It has always been argued in favor of a protective tariff, the 
measure of the difference in cost of labor at home and abroad, 
that it creates legitimate competition which, in operation, re- 
duces practically the price to the home consumers. That, I 
think, is practically true, and, aside from the labor question, it 
has been the one great defense of a protective tariff. But if we 
leyy a tariff which offsets an unchangeable law of nature, we 
can not defend that on the ground that we are attempting to 
effect an adjustment of general competition. 

While a protective tariff is justified on the ground of ex- 
pediency, no protection should be given to any industry pro- 
ducing common necessities when the natural conditions at home 
do not fairly approximate the natural conditions for production 
abroad. For instance, everybody uses sugar. In 1908 we im- 
ported $181,125,523 of sugar, figuring the wholesale rates and 
including the duty. The same quantity of sugar at wholesale 
price in free-trade England was worth $100,611,158. Thus our 
tariff enabled the sugar trust to charge us $80,514,365 more than 
was charged in England for the same amount. Our Treasury 
received $52,232,041 in revenue, but the people, besides having 
that amount added to the price of sugar, paid the trust 
$28,282,324 in addition because of a prohibitive tariff. The 
domestic production of sugar from the sugar beet is protected 
and is said to be in the control of the sugar trust; but be that 
as it may, this country is not adapted for producing sugar as 
cheaply as it can be produced in some other countries, and hence 
we are not justified in taxing the people to help this monopoly. 

Whether the Ways and Means Committee have seriously con- 
sidered the items upon which a protective tariff is sought to be 
levied in relation to the difference in physical conditions at home 
and abroad, independent of the cost of labor, I am unable to 
learn. Neither do I know in what way, if in any, the difference 
in cost of labor has been considered. The failure to give close 
consideration to these fundamental principles in this tariff bill 
is to be deplored, for the people were led to believe that a sub- 
stantial general revision downward would be made. Of course 
when the bill is passed it will be assumed that the tariff has 
been settled for a time. There will no doubt be an adjustment 
of conditions to the new tariff as a settled fact, for the country 
has been waiting for it, and the supply of commodities in com- 
mon use has been considerably depleted. There will be a period 
of activity in replenishing the supply. Therefore we are apt to 
have active times, even if we do not secure wise tariff legisla- 
tion, creating a temporary impression in favor of the new law. 
But any weak legislation will ultimately result in our discom- 
fort, as the law of general average will in time bring us to 
account. 

Any tariff law that shall be a good revenue producer and a 
true protective measure shall conscientiously consider the nat- 
ural conditions of production in the competing countries. A 
thing that can not be economically produced in our country and 
that is a common necessity, like tea, coffee, probably sugar, and 
some other things, should be admitted free. Where the physical 
conditions for production here of any commodity are as favor- 
able as those abroad, a tariff may be levied that will approxi- 
mate the difference in conditions created by man, such as cheap 
labor, that will create natural competition and secure revenue. 
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A tariff law that would give the least subsequent worry and 
the most revenue and give to all an opportunity without any 
special privileges, would be a tariff that would take into con- 
sideration, first, the physical conditions of production in the 
competing sections; and, second, the artificial conditions; and 
after considering those, admit to the home country free all 
commodities of common need that can not be advantageously 
produced at home and on all other commodities levy a tariff 
to equalize, as far as practicable, the artificial conditions. 

By no means-does it always happen that the economic condi- 
tions are less fayorable to the home producers. The Standard 
Oil Company has been protected until it has an iron grip on the 
people's earnings, and we now require protection against it 
rather than for it. Yet it is here exerting its influence on this 
legislation. We all use its oil. Now, what has the company 
done for us? It claims credit for reducing the price of oil. It 
has reduced the price by a system of economy and by the in- 
troduction of new refining machinery. We appreciate that fact 
and give it credit therefor; but let us see whether that not- 
withstanding we have overpaid it. It is admitted by Rocke- 
feller, the leading spirit in the company, that they started prac- 
tically without capital, and its owners have grown to be the 
richest men in the world. They haye charged the people in 
order to make this wealth. The company has enormous capital, 
and besides keeping up its betterments and increasing its sur- 
plus they have in the last nine years paid an annual aver- 
age dividend of over 42 per cent. The Bureau of Corporations 
shows as one year’s sale about 1,500,000,000 gallons of oil. 
The Standard Oil Company selis the same oil in England, 
France, and Germany for more than 2 cents per gallon cheaper 
than they do here, which means a tax on our people of over 
$30,000,000, and yet.we get no revenue worth considering. 

But the Standard Oil Company is not the only protected 
domestic producer that sells cheaper in foreign competing 
markets than at home. There are many others. And they 
undertake to justify it, for they would have us believe that it 
is done for the protection of labor. Now, the employment of 
labor is not determined so much by the quantity of production 
in any given commodity as it is by the production of all neces- 
Sary commodities in relative proportion to the demand. We 
can protect domestic labor against foreign labor, but it will 
be of no advantage to labor to be uneconomically employed. 
In considering wages to the laborer and price of farm products 
and the products of all small producers, it is not enough 
merely to consider the question of hours of employment or the 
wage per day or the price of the products or articles; it is 
equally important to have a just and conscionable relation be- 
tween these and the cost of necessities incident to a progres- 
sive and intelligent social life. If monopolies are permitted 
to control a large part of our common necessaries and take 
advantage of our needs to fix the price on these necessaries 
out of proportion with the price of labor and the price of the 
commodities which the plain people have to sell, we will all 
be at a disadvantage. 

It is our duty to adjust the tariff so as to protect our labor, 
increase domestic production, and furnish the consumer—and 
that means all of us—the advantage of economical distribu- 
tion in accordance with natural physical conditions. I can not 
forego the opportunity suggesting that there is a great dif- 
ference between a protective tariff and a prohibitive tariff. 
A prohibitive tariff is a measure favoring one side only, while 
a protective tariff is alike just to producer and consumer. It 
must be admitted that in practical operation no tariff is capa- 
ble of perfect adjustment, and that even if administered in 
the utmost good and intelligent faith, it will still be faulty. 
But I wish to remind you that there are some things we can 
see after the fact that ought to influence us to a reduction of 
the tariff in some cases and a removal in others. 

To start with, the timber of this country all belonged to the 
Government; so did coal, oil, ores, and the land. In these con- 
sisted the natural resources of our country, and by their use 
we haye developed into the greatest Nation on earth. But it 
has been done by the application of human energy; to that en- 
ergy the principal credit is due, and to it should accrue the 
greatest benefits. When we know that our lumber mills pro- 
duce about 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber annually and pay out 
about $200,000,000 to labor, we realize the importance of the 
industry; but we also realize that the price of lumber has gone 
up enormously, and that it is protected by a tariff of $2 per 
thousand, or an equivalent of $80,000,000 on the annual pro- 
duction. That is two-fifths of the entire cost of labor. This, 
however, is an estimate on the rough lumber only; on the fin- 
ished article the tariff is higher, but the $200,000,000 cost of 
labor includes the work on the finished product. We, the 
people, practically gave away the timber when it seemed of 


little value, and now it is in control of a limited few; the lum- 
ber interests are taking advantage of our urgent needs, con- 
verting them into capital, and charging us the highest prices. 
That fact has created hundreds of multimillionaires. Why, 
one of the companies in Minnesota is referred to by Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co., reputable brokers in Chicago, as follows: 


The Backus-Brooks Company was established in 1884, practically 
without capital. Besides paying substantial dividends to its stock- 
holders, it accumulated net assets conservatively valued at $5,000,- 
000. In its own name and through its subsidiary companies it owns 
over 500,000,000 feet of the finest Norway pine in Minnesota and 
Ontario. 

In 1884 that company was an infant. It is now a colossal 
concern, but by no means the largest; far from it. Do you think 
it needs protection now? Or do you think that the farmer who 
wants to build a barn, or a granery, or repair a building, or 
the humble citizen who wants to build a home, needs some pro- 
tection against the climbing prices of lumber? Regarding 
minerals and other natural resources, I could go on and relate 
facts to show how from small beginnings innumerable fortunes, 
figuring into the millions and hundreds of millions, have been 
created; and yet these interests are still clamoring for protec- 
tion and seek to make us believe that prosperity depends upon 
such protection. A protective tariff is all right, but a pro- 
hibitive tariff is all wrong, for it brings us no revenue and it is 
a burden on all the people. 

The programme for this bill is mapped out, and a rule is in- 
tended to be passed to prevent the Members from taking hold 
of it constructively; therefore I shall confine the rest of my 
remarks to the methods of this tariff legislation, for no Mem- 
ber need complain of the results if he votes for a rule that will 
cut him off from giving constructive consideration to the bill. 
I shall vote against any such rule. 

There can be no natural progress through the Members of 
this House, so long as we permit a bill to be considered in the 
way this one has been so far. No doubt the Ways and Means 
Committee, who are responsible for the introduction of this bill, 
haye acted in good faith. But those of the committee who have 
had control have been surrounded by conditions that have given 
them a different view of tariff than the Members have who live 
among the plain people. Those members of the Ways and 
Means Committee do not see the people who do the principal 
work of production, and they have not heard their testimony. 

But these same members of the Ways and Means Committee 
are the central controlling power in this tariff legislation, and 
they are backed by the House organization. Our rules are 
adapted to give this organization almost complete control. And 
whether the bill which will be passed is good, bad, or otherwise, 
it will not be framed by the House, nor by the Republican party, 
but by the House organization, which, by adroit maneuvering, 
will line up enough Members to pass a rule which, when adopted, 
will leave most of the power of framing the bill in the hands of 
the Ways and Means Committee and preclude Members as well 
as the party from any part in its construction. Everything 
in this House tends toward centralization, which has been amply 
illustrated in the consideration of this bill. 

The strongly centralized and capitalistic interests of the 
country desire a centralized power in Congress, because it can 
be reached with less difficulty than the House membership. It 
is to the interest of trusts and monopolies to keep the politi- 
cians so organized as to make it possible to create a dominant 
central power and build up a mutuality of interests with it; 
for to achieve their ends and prevent legislation for the people, 
all that is necessary is to reach those in control. 

The smaller individual producers who are not organized into 
compact bodies can not influence this central power here, be- 
cause their individual personal interests are not of such mag- 
nitude as to justify such an attempt; and yet the interests of 
these, considered in aggregate, are of vastly greater importance. 
It is to the interest of the individual toiling millions of pro- 
ducers—farmers, wage-earners, small business concerns, and, in 
fact, all such interests as are not organized into trusts and con- 
trolling monopolies—to disorganize the central power here and 
to secure a condition such as will enable the people to directly 
control their Representatives. Congressmen who surrender their 
power to a controlling central organization here, that can not 
be made responsible to the people, are betraying the trust im- 
posed upon them by their districts. 

The general debate on this bill has been held principally to 
exploit the parties and give the lenders time to get control of 
the Members. A careful examination of the Rrcorp, I think, 
will disclose that probably nine-tenths of the time has been de- 
voted to either personal or party talk, without entering into 
the merits of this bill. Of course, everyone takes a pride in 
his party, but the party feeling is too strongly manifested here, 
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Whether Republicans or Democrats, we represent all the people. 
Parties must serve government in that broad sense that they 
gather from every source the best ideas and shape them to 
practical ends. No Member has a right to deprive his con- 
stituency of their representation on the floor of the House by 
merging into a smaller body, political or other. No Member 
should surrender his right of representation on any question 
of vital importance to any organized body smaller than the 
House itself. Such surrender would be tantamount to a viola- 
tion of the spirit of the Constitution. That, however, does not 
mean that a Member may not, according as his best judgment 

- dictates, be governed by the deliberations that have taken place 
in caucuses and other meetings outside of this House; but it 
does mean that he must be unshackled and free to exercise his 
own judgment in the House. No political party as such has 
authority to make itself the master of the House, nor has any 
party the right to form combinations for the purpose of oppos- 
ing the will of a majority of those who were elected to rep- 
resent their respective districts, If Members would take that 
position there would be no party whip to lash the Members 
into inconsistent action. We would then pass a tariff bill that 
would be consistent with the wishes of the people; and I wish 
to have it understood that I make a distinction between the 
political bosses of a party and the people who constitute its 
rank and file. I repudiate the political bosses, but I do not 
repudiate the people. 

It has been frequently stated on the floor that the majority 
party, meaning the dominant political party, has the right to do 
as it pleases, and that it alone is responsible for legislation, of 
course, in its own way and at its own time. While in opposi- 
tion to the spirit and letter of the Constitution, those are the 
tactics which, nevertheless, have been persistently followed, and 
which also have been further extended by political parties under 
the caucus system. That practice has done more than any one 
other thing to make a select few the arbiters of national poli- 
cies. And so legislation is pushed through this House under the 
17 80 and lash of party rule, as evidenced in the case of this 

I maintain that it is the duty of every Member to decide, after 
careful deliberation, upon his course of action, and only from the 
necessities and requirements of his constituency and on the 
basis of what is right and consistent with the interests of the 
Nation, and to exert his influence accordingly. It will then 
devolve upon the Members generally to frame into suitable leg- 
islation the wish, not of Republicans nor of Democrats, but of 
a majority of the Members of the House. When this principle 
shall govern, no influence of wealth or of position can control 
the deliberations of the House unless a half of its Members 
consent to it. Party organizations stand out prominently with 
lofty ideas; parading them and reiterating them, they undertake 
to stampede the public through them; they give expression to 
them through high-strung platforms. The voter must needs 
then keep an eye on the organization, for those having selfish 
interests are eminently practical; they are neither concerned 
about nor are they deceived by beautiful phrases; they have an 
eye single to organization; they desire it because it is tangible 
and can be reached; and not only do they desire organization, 
but one composed of as few as possible—the fewer the better, 
And so they set about to effect organization within organization, 
going on the theory that the closer the organization the more 
reachable it is. That is why they want to control the organiza- 
tion of parties. legislatures, and Congress. 

Much has been said in this House about industrial and com- 
mercial combinations and comparatively little concerning com- 
binations of a political nature, and yet the latter have weaved 
their network through our whole social structure. Both have 
grown up spontaneously under the law and influence of mutual 
interest. Each has an automatic central power, and their evo- 
lution follows lines of current activity. The constitutional 
provision for the election of United States Senators by the re- 
spective state legislatures constitutes the hub of political organ- 
ization. Senators maintain their political hold to continue them- 
selves’ in office by using their influence to secure appointments 
for their political friends; Members of Congress perpetuate 
their political power through appointments to federal offices 
within the jurisdiction of their respective districts. Senators 
and Congressmen can and ordinarily do help one another under 
this system of federal patronage. The appointees are usually 
associated closely with state administrations, whose more promi- 
nent officials control sfate appointiye positions. And by the 
law of mutual interest they are all bound together, constituting 
a formidable organization. There is no agreement between 
them; none is necessary, for they are held together by the very 
nature of things. And all this pulling-together” policy of the 
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forces is clearly reflected in legislation here. True, no legislator 
is bound to tie with these interests unless he chooses; but he 
usually chooses to do so as he sees a mighty force in such a com- 
bination, a force that controls the politics of States and is of 
utmost importance all along the line, not excepting the depart- 
ments at Washington. That there will be concerted action with 
such recognized mutual interests between the departments, Sen- 
ate, and House, and between these and the States, congressional - 
districts, and towns, is apparent. And the same law operates 
everywhere. In this House there is a close political organiza- 
tion which has not been effected by any express agreement on 
the part of anyone, but which has come about in a wholly natu- 
ral way; the Members have concentrated their authority and 
lodged it largely with the Speaker; the Speaker has his trusted 
leaders, who most naturally are awarded the best positions and 
given the most favorable consideration; and through a process 
of elimination, the fear of which has frightened so many Mem- 
bers into line, all undesirables are excluded, and thus we have 
what is known as the “inner organization.” 

Now, while it would be difficult to determine how far the in- 
fluence of this organization has fixed the terms of this bill, yet 
we do know that the bill is in the control of that power; and as 
I shall avail myself of the privilege granted to Members by a 
resolution of the House to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
shall touch upon the important features relating to the infiu- 
ences which have controlled this legislation. 

We know that the power vested in Members by the Constitu- 
tion has been appropriated by the leaders of the House, and that 
through the weakness of individual Members it has come into 
control of a very few; so few, in fact, that the House might be 
said to be even a smaller body than the Senate. Senators have 
retained more of their individual independence. It is a matter 
of common talk now that the Senate will frame this bill finally. 
However, this centralization of power in the House, I main- 
tain, has reached its height and must soon come to an end, and 
the next tariff bill will be framed in this House. The people will 
not much longer tolerate the present condition of affairs, acqui- 
esced in by this House, which makes possible that the body 
which was especially designed by the Constitution to represent 
the people becomes the instrument for the defeat of the very 
spirit of the Constitution. 

In the general debate we have heard considerable said about 
certain paragraphs and phrases of the political platforms, and 
that they were indorsed or rejected by the people. We can not 
pass upon the results of elections without realizing that, under 
our system, the people are not able to express their approval or 
disapproval of any particular phrase, clause, or paragraph in 
a political platform, as the platforms are not drawn by them. 
Having had no part in the framing of the platforms, in the 
recent elections they had no way of expressing at the polls what 
part suited them and what part did not; they had the mere 
choice of adopting one, and they adopted the one that, on the 
whole, seemed best suited to their peculiar interests. 

And yet it is argued that the several platforms were sub- 
mitted to the people, and that they approved of this one or that 
one, as the case might be. The cry is raised. The people said 
sø!” while, as a matter of fact, we do not know their sentiment. 
Now, as it is well known that the voter can not express his sen- 
timent on any particular clause or phrase in a platform, so- 
called “riders” are inserted, usually for selfish purposes. In 
substantiation thereof I quote from the recent Republican 
platform touching the tariff the phrase, “ with reasonable profit 
added.” Was there any way for the voter to separate that 
phrase from the plank in the platform declaring in favor of a 
protective tariff—the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad? That idea which had not been intimated 
before the committee presented it, if it were taken literally, 
would amount to a declaration in favor of a tariff which would 
sustain trusts, for the Government has no authority to deter- 
mine profits under our policy of government. But the people 
put a broad construction upon it, accepting the spirit of the 
plank rather than the letter. That fact notwithstanding, I have 
heard standpatters claim that the finishing touch which that 
phrase gave to the platform was a victory for them, and we 
hear that claim still on this floor in the discussion of this bill. 

I shall now discuss the people’s relation to the passage of the 
tariff bill. The bill is now ready to go to the Senate; it will 
be returned to the House for consideration with Senate amend- 
ments. The Senate leaders are apt to make practically a new 
bill out of it; but if the Members of the House, irrespective of 
party, who stand with the people and the President for a sub- 
stantial revision downward, will, on its return, show their in- 
dependence as Representatives by voting their honest convic- 
tions and without trading, they will redeem the prestige of the 
House and do honor to their respective parties. We all know 
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what the people want in the way of tariff legislation; they de- 
sire honest revision, without any trading to secure special fa- 
vors for any section of the country. The true Republicans and 
the true Democrats are agreed as to the general demands, and, 
though they have talked to the four winds, they have at every 
opportunity stood squarely for the common welfare. 

Whatever be the merits or demerits of the bill, it has not 
been fairly considered; it has not been prepared by the Repub- 
lican party, but by a part of the Ways and Means Committee 
and kept mostly in its control. The dominating power of that 
committee is composed of standpatters, and therefore the bill 
has been drawn by the friends of the standpat element in the 
party; and, by the way, it appears that the Democratic party 
has its standpatters, too. The committee have not drawn a bill 
for revision out of choice, but because public sentiment has so 
5 demanded revision that there was no escape 

rom it. 

The events leading up to the passage of a tariff bill, in chrono- 
logical order, are about as follows: First, the shaping of public 
sentiment on the fact that the people were being taken advan- 
tage of by certain tariff-protected monopolies; second, a demand 
by the people for a revision of the tariff downward; third, the 
opposition of the standpatters to that demand, an opposition 
that was so strong that it prevented constructive tariff legisla- 
tion from being considered in the House for several years; 
fourth, the overwhelming demands of the people for revision; 
fifth; the realization by the standpatters of the extensiveness 
and strength of this demand and their consequent plans to revise 
the tariff to suit themselves; sixth, the election of enough Mem- 
bers committed to tariff revision to assure of a revision by the 
people’s own representatives; seventh, the organization of the 
House by the standpatters by decoying unsuspecting Members 
into supporting the old organization; eighth, the bringing out 
from darkness on the 17th day of March of a high protective 
tariff bill; ninth, general debate in the House, which merely 
means talk against time, without any attempt at constructive 
consideration of the bill; tenth, the discovery by the high-tariff 
leaders during the course of the debate that they could not pass 
the bill without further trading; eleventh, the calling in by these 
leaders of their lobby and consequent decoying of enough Mem- 
bers to pass a rule that would prevent any material reduction 
in the tariff; twelfth, the introduction and passage of the fol- 
lowing rule: 

That immediately upon the adoption hereof general debate on H. R. 
1438, “A bill to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” shall be 
closed, and the House shall resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of said bill for 
amendment under the five-minute rule; but committee amendments to 
any part of the bill shall be in order at any time, and also preference 
shall be given to amendments to 8 196, 197, 708 (lumber), 
581, 4471 (hides), 227 (barley), and 228 (barley malt). 

That an amendment shall be voted on to section 637, to wit: Strike 
out the proviso and insert as a new paragraph, No. 363, the following: 
“Crude petroleum and its products, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

That said specified amendments shall take precedence of committee 
amendments. 

That consideration of said bill for amendment shall continue until 
not later than Friday, the 9th day of April, at 3 o'clock p. m., at which 
time the said bill, with all the amendments that shall have been recom- 
mended by the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
shall be reported to the House, and the previous question shall then 
be considered as ordered on said amendments and said bill to its engross- 
ment, third reading, and final passage. 

A separate vote may be had on the amendments relating to hides, 
lumber, oil, barley, barley malt, tea, coffee, or any of them, irrespective 
of their adoption or rejection in Committee of the Whole, and the vote 
upon all other amendments in gross. 

That the daily hour of meeting hereafter shall be 12 o'clock noon. 

And, thirteenth, the passage of the bill under the above rule. 

Just a word on how the rule was passed: The Members of 
the House in general are honest and desire to secure the best 
results; but many of the Members do not realize the impor- 
tance of the House being in control of its own actions, and so 
were decoyed by promises of reward in the nature of conces- 
sions for their districts if they would give their votes. Fortu- 
nately, many have had their eyes opened since and now see 
their mistake. Nevertheless, while we were tied by the gag 
rule that was passed, we can yet revise the bill in the interest 
of the general public when it comes back from the Senate if we 
all stand by our conyictions. No Member who stands with his 
party or the people can consistently trade off his vote to favor 
the special interests because of promises of local concessions; 
a Member who does so sacrifices his own honor, his party, and 
the people, and is unfitted to represent his district, for the peo- 
ple favor what is consistent with the general welfare, as that 
will secure the best results generally. 

Now, what did the Members do by voting for that rule? 
Their acts in practical effect mean that, so far as pertains to 
this House, the election of 1908 was to no purpose and might as 
well never have been held. When the House convened the 


Members elected the old Speaker, contrary to the express wish 
of the country. And, touching that gentleman, he is consistent 
with his avowed principles. It was known where he stood on 
the tariff, for he is a man who expresses his views and wishes, 
and he had shown beyond a shadow of doubt that he was a 
stand-patter on the tariff question. When, therefore, the Mem- 
bers reelected him Speaker and neglected to modify his political 
power relating to the manner of committee appointments they 
violated the obligations which the election of 1908 imposed 
upon them, namely, to secure tariff revision such as the public 
demanded. 

They knew that the Speaker would appoint his old Ways and 
Means Committee, and that the Members who were sent here 
would never be given an opportunity to revise the tariff as it 
should be revised. The Speaker did not violate any trust or 
betray his constituency, for he came out in the open, as he 
always does, and declared what he stood for; and I admire him 
for it as well as I admire his consistency. But those very facts 
made it impossible for me to vote for him under any circum- 
stances, as the things he stood for were the things the people 
did not want. I know, as we all should know, that he will fight 
to the last ditch to get his way; and the weakness of the Mem- 
bers was portrayed on the floor of this House when the last 
rule was introduced by the Rules Committee, a rule brought in 
at the instance of the interests that favor a tariff, not a reve- 
nue tariff nor a protective tariff, but a tariff which in many of 
its provisions is prohibitive, though in some respects better than 
our present law. 

Just realize the situation. This House has been kept at gen- 
eral debate long enough to enable the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to trade, dicker, and barter till it could pass the rule, 
and the trading, dickering, and bartering have found more or 
less expression in the bill. The House permitted itself to vote 
on free tea and coffee; the committee knew the House stood 
for those things, and that they could hardly hope to pass the 
bill otherwise. The “insurgents” have forced into the bill some 
other concessions besides the above, providing for a general 
vote on other articles; and had they stood solidly together, they 
could have secured a vote on any provision that the Members 
desired to change. 

I desire to point out some of the evidences of bad faith that 
are a matter of record. Everybody knows that in general de- 
bate no constructive action can be taken. The Ways and Means 
Committee were willing to give Members all the time for gen- 
eral debate desired, seeking to tire them in that way, as noth- 
ing could be done during its progress. Accordingly, at the in- 
stance of the committee, we met at 10 o’clock a. m., continuing 
for eight hours, and began again at 8 o'clock p. m., continuing 
till 11 p. m., and when that hour arrived the clock was regularly 
turned back, extending the sessions far into the night. All this 
was to no purpose except to encumber the Recorp with speeches, 
of which this, in part, is an example. 

Now, at the close of general debate, observe the cunning of 
the committee: The time of meeting was changed to 12 o'clock 
noon, cutting off two hours in the morning, and the time for 
adjournment was fixed to 5 p. m., as a general rule, dispensing 
with the evening sessions. These short daily sessions shortened 
the time for constructive work on the bill, and, by the terms 
of the rule, we were required to vote on the bill not later than 
Friday, April 9, at 3 o’elock p. m. That shows what the man- 
agement of the Ways and Means Committee can accomplish by 
the way of preventing Members from any constructive work on 
this bill. If you will analyze the stituation and ask yourself 
the question how near the voter of 1908 came to framing 
a tariff bill through his Representative, you will find that he 
came nearest to that point at the organization of the House on 
March 15. On that day, the voters might have had a voice 
through their Representatives in the framing of the bill, but 
in the reelection of the old Speaker and in leaving with him 
the appointment of a Ways and Means Committee, the -Rep- 
resentatives delegated their power and deprived the voters 
of the last election of their voice on this floor in the con- 
struction of this bill, for these had no representation on that 
committee. 

But despite this failure, there was still a chance for doing 
something on the floor of the House until the gag rule was 
adopted, limiting the time for consideration to Friday, the 9th 
of April; that limitation enabled the standpatters to consume 
the larger part of the short daily sessions by indulging in 
technicalities and dilatory proceedings, as you will find by 
consulting the Recorp from the 6th to the 9th of April, inclusive. 
You will also find, by consulting the Recorp for the same days, 
that the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee stated 
that there was an agreement between the members of his com- 
mittee to stand together on the bill; and on each of these days 
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one or more of these members rose and pleaded that no change be 
made, as the Ways and Means Committee had prepared the bill 
as an inseparable whole, and that to change it at all would 
amount to making it inconsistent in parts, and that notwith- 
standing that it provides for an issue of $250,000,000 of certifi- 
cates to meet any deficiency which might occur. 

Now, I would suppose that there will be no more gag rules 
passed to deprive Members of their freedom of action on this bill, 
and that when it is returned from the Senate we will again have 
an opportunity to amend it. Whether the Members in the mean- 
time will take fresh courage, I do not know, but I appeal to you 
not to be persuaded to submit to gag rules in the wind up. 
When our armies have been on the field of battle fighting for 


- the right, they have not wavered under any conditions, nor have 


they been frightened into making compromises by any hurry-up 
policy. 

I believe the President is right in demanding speedy action, 
though he demanded that in a broad sense; but the hurry-up 
cry which is raised in this House is of a different sort, for in 
the general debate there was no evidence of any hurry, though 
the time was used to no purpose; but when we have reached 
dangerous ground for the special interests we are asked to 
hurry on. I believe in the hurry-up policy, so far as practi- 
cable; for the country is holding aloof from activity, awaiting 
readjustment, so that it may know what it shall do. But what 
we now do will be hard to undo should it be necessary, and 
thus it is of the greatest importance for future production that 
we act wisely rather than hurriedly. 

To future production attaches the greatest importance. It is 
of even greater importance than the wealth of to-day, for this 
is a mere bagatelle compared with the wealth that the people 
possess potentially. We are too much prejudiced in the belief 
that the things that are are right, and, assuming that, use 
that as our premise. We are in the habit of measuring success 
by the results of periods, while we should instead analyze the 
conditions which have made possible our success, to determine 
whether we have succeeded as well as we should have done; 
we should have no sympathy with the good-enough policy. At 
times we have reactions because progress has been too rapid, 
but yet progress is always due us. 

Continued practices create conditions that make it imprac- 
ticable to correct the things that have started wrong. It is 
striking to observe how brave we are physically and what cow- 
ards we are commercially. In disputes between nations na- 
tional pride has often brought on wars over trivial questions; 
the untold misery, the hardships, the immense pecuniary losses, 
and even defeat itself—all are claimed to be justifiable on 
the ground that one must maintain his national pride. People 
rush to arms with an enthusiasm that knows no bounds nor 
fear. 

But a people may have commercial questions of infinitely 
greater importance to adjust, but because of the fear of a tempo- 
rary reaction commercially they go about to accomplish such 
an adjustment with faltering step, fear, and trembling. In 
the one instance, they are willing to give their lives, their treas- 
ures, and saddle on future generations bonded indebtedness to 
accomplish their purpose; while in the other they waver, like 
cowards, in fear of a temporary inconvenience. Commercially 
we bluff ourselves; it is wise to be cautious, but we should not 
permit ourselyes to be bluffed. And so we can not afford to 
allow ourselves to be bluffed by the stand-pat element in 
this House into hurrying up with this bill to the extent 
that we defeat the very object for which the extra session was 
called. 

I have voted for this bill as now amended simply because in 
some respects it is better than when first introduced and better 
than the present law. It has revised some schedules downward. 
It has removed the tariff on petroleum and its products; placed 
coffee and tea on the free list; revised the iron and steel sched- 
ule and made some changes on other items; so that, on the 
whole, the bill is an improvement; but I might enumerate some 
outrageous provisions, like the tariff on hosiery, gloves, shoes, 
and on several others, The tariff on these items reminds me of 
the following poem: 

Fence our European rivals out, 
Keep the duty steep, 


Save our honest work 
From foreign labor cheap. 


Build a tall old tariff wall, 
Thus produce a dearth, 5 
And make the honest workman pay 
Twice what things are worth. 


When bis cheek is thin with want 
And thinner is his calf, 

Fill his place with an immigrant, 
Who'll do his work for half, 


I hope that when the bill comes back from the Senate it will 
have these objectionable schedules removed; and if not fairly 
remedied, I hope the question will be again opened up here, 
for the bill as passed by this House does not, in a broad sense, 
redeem the pledge of the majority Members to revise the tariff 
downward, and I for one shall keep up the fight for the enact- 
ment of a better bill. 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Chairman, for nearly or quite five years 
past at least one issue upon which the people of a great part of 
the United States have been almost unanimous has been the re- 
vision of the tariff—a downward revision, and one that would 
relieve the country and the consumer from the many burdens 
under which they suffer by reason of the exactions of the Dingley 
law. Whatever the advocates of that measure might have 
said for it during the early days of its existence, a condition of 
affairs has arisen, fostered and brought about by its terms and 
operation, which convinced the great mass of thinking people 
of the United States that a change from existing rates and a 
reduction of duties along most of the schedules was imperatire. 
For years the Democratic party has gone, in each biennial elec- 
tion, to the people with this contention and for nearly, if not 
quite, four years past a large proportion of the Republicans 
have joined in that demand. The need was so apparent and 
the cry of the people so insistent that both political parties in 
their platforms in the last presidential election declared in no 
uncertain terms for a downward and beneficial revision, and 
the Republican candidate for President on almost every stump 
from which he addressed the American yoter pledged himseif 
and his party to a fair, honest, and beneficial revision of the 
tariff. So insistent and universal was this demand, and so 
thoroughly was the Republican party committed by its platform 
and utterances to respond to it, that it was declared immediately 
after the national election in November last that a special ses- 
sion of Congress would be called as soon as possible after the 
incoming administration should take charge for the sole purpose 
of revising the tariff and correcting the inequities and inequal- 
ities that confessedly existed under the Dingley bill. 

Even before the last session of the Sixtieth Congress con- 
vened the Committee on Ways and Means was called together 
for the purpose of considering the tariff, and elaborate hearings 
were had not only during vacation but that committee sat 
and labored during the greater part of the last session. The 
promise to the public was that a bill would be reported which 
would correct inequalities and fairly and equitably distribute 
the burdens of taxation. The bill now under consideration is 
the result of Republican councils and judgment on that ques- 
tion, and the matter for Congress to determine is not only 
whether it fairly and honestly redeems the pledges made in the 
platform and on the stump but also whether it affords any sub- 
stantial relief to the consuming public and is in any material 
respect better than the old law. 

In the consideration of this matter a few observations upon 
the nature of tariff measures and upon the lines on which tariff 
bills ought to be framed and taxes imposed will not be inoppor- 
tune. As has been said more than once in the course of this, 
and for that matter of every other debate upon the tariff ques- 
tion, the tariff is primarily a tax. It can not be regarded fairly 
or properly in any other light, and while the majority in this 
body still contend that protection is as legitimate an object in 
tariff legislation as the raising of revenue, it can not be denied, 
nor can our Republican friends escape the proposition, that the 
initial and basic authority to lay a tariff and impose duties 
upon imports is the authority and right of taxation. Those of 
us who sit on this side of the Chamber and adhere to the Demo- 
cratic faith believe now, as we have always believed, that the 
object of taxation, whether by duty on imports or otherwise, 
should be the raising of revenue; and while it has always been 
conceded that by the imposition of tariff duties even for the 
purposes of revenue there must result, necessarily and by the 
very operation of the impost, a certain measure of protection, 
we do not lose sight of the fact that such protection as inevita- 
bly ensues from any tariff measure should be incidental to the 
main purpose of raising revenue and not its primary object, as 
contended by the Republicans, for the purpose of protection. 

It may be stated, therefore, that there are two conflicting 
theories as to legislation of this character—the Democratic 
idea of a tariff fairly and equitably distributed over all rev- 
enue-producing possibilities, so as to equally distribute the 
burdens of goyernment, and permit, so far as possible, an 
equal share in such benefits as may result from the protec- 
tion which is unayoidably furnished to those commodities and 
manufactures on which duties are laid; and the other, the 
Republican idea, that the tariff should be levied primarily for 
the purpose of protecting certain favored industries selected 
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for that purpose from the great mass of the business of the 
country, raising so much reyenue by means of such a tariff as 


may be convenient or possible. I do not know whether our 
Republican friends will seriously controvert the accuracy of 
this statement of their position. Be that as it may, it appears 
to my mind that if any confirmation of its correctness is needed, 
it will be found in a perusal of the provisions of this bill. 
Framed under the guise of producing revenue, it is confessedly 
insufficient to accomplish that purpose, and its provisions seek 
to supplement what is practically a confessed inability on the 
part of the bill to raise enough money to support the Govern- 
ment in the near future by providing for the issuance of bonds, 
and that, too, after articles haye been restored to the dutiable 
list which are prime necessities of life, and which for years 
have been admitted, with the assent and approval of all the 
people, free of duty. 

Whatever may be said in favor of either system of tariff 
and whether the law should be framed for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue, with such incidental protection as necessarily and 
inevitably ensues, or whether it be framed, as this is, avowedly, 
to afford high protection, it will be admitted that it is at least 
a system of taxation, and, like every other system, is unjust, 
odious, discriminating, and un-American if the burdens of taxa- 
tion are not equally distributed over the whole country, and, as 
far as possible, upon all the people of the land. In the remarks 
which I shall make on this subject I want to stress and keep 
that point continually before the House, because it is to the 
inequities of this bill and its flagrant omission or refusal to 
fairly distribute the burdens and benefits of taxation that I 
shall principally address myself. Viewing the tariff, as I must 
do, as a tax, it necessarily follows, to my mind, that the fair 
and proper way to levy it is to distribute it as broadly as possi- 
ble over all the articles and commodities produced in this coun- 
try, so that the basis of taxation may be made as broad as 
possible and may cover as much ground as may be with the 
largest possible returns. 

Whenever the dutiable list is curtailed by taking from it any 
fair revenue-producing article, an inequality of taxation neces- 
sarily and immediately results and operates in a twofold meas- 
ure against those interested in that particular commodity. To 
illustrate: Every time an article fairly the subject of revenue 
and not such a prime necessity of life as would demand impera- 
tively that it go upon the free list, or which should not, by 
reason of other conditions, be taken off the dutiable schedule, 
is put on the free list, the basis upon which revenue is laid 
and the number of things which can be subjected to taxation 
is thereby reduced. The amount of revenue to be raised being 
the same, it necessarily results that the revenue lost by taking 
the article or articles from the dutiable list must be raised upon 
those remaining thereon, resulting, of course, in an increased 
rate of duty and taxation on those articles which remain, and, 
as stated, is a double injustice to those who are not interested 
therein. It cuts going and coming, for it not only deprives the 
producer of that article of his fair right to stand upon an equal 
footing as to benefits to be received with every other man in 
the land, but it increases the amount which he is required to 
pay upon everything else by reason of the increased rate of duty 
and the increased revenue that must be raised on the remain- 
ing articles. 

Let me make myself clear. I do not believe in the protective- 
tariff system and can never be made a convert to that belief, 
but I recognize the fact that wherever a duty is laid some bene- 
fit by protection must result in favor of those who produce the 
article that is made the subject of the duty. I believe that 
those resulting benefits, resulting necessarily and inevitably 
from the system of taxation to which this country is committed, 
are as much the property of all the people as the right to be 
fairly taxed. I believe that it is as improper to levy the im- 
posts out of which the money for which the support of gov- 
ernment is to be raised upon a few articles, thereby increasing 
the taxes of all the people except those interested in the pro- 
duction of the favored commodity, as it is to bring about an 
inequality of taxation in any other way, and I believe that those 
incidental and resulting benefits, which can never be avoided 
in the imposition of any tariff law, should be distributed upon 
the same basis of equity that requires that no man should be 
charged ratably more than any other. 

Holding, as I do, these views, and coming from a district, 
State, and section which has, in my judgment, been grossly dis- 
criminated against by this measure, I desire to discuss for a 
few brief moments what appear to my mind the inequalities 
and iniquities of this bill. My State produces for market cot- 
ton and its products—seed, oil, cake, and so forth—and lumber, 
with the other forest products, turpentine and rosin. All of 
these articles are by this measure placed upon the free list with 
the single exception of lumber, and on that commodity the duty 
is cut in half. Notice has been served on us that a motion will 


be made and pressed to put it on the free list, and I may fairly 
deal with the question as if that motion was pending. Under 
the Dingley bill, cotton-seed oil was a dutiable product. This 
bill places it upon the free list. Under that law lumber was 
dutiable at the rate of $2 a thousand, with some additional 
schedules for manufacture. During the year 1906 that com- 
modity produced upward of $3,000,000 revenue, and had been 


steadily growing for some years before. Without discussing at 


any great length the steel, iron, and other metal schedules, and 
the manufactures of these metals, it is well to call attention to 
the treatment which this bill accords the farm products of other 
sections of the United States. Oats is dutiable at 15 cents a 
bushel, barley at 15, wheat at 25, hay at $4 a ton, mules and 
horses at from $30 per head up, hogs at $1.50 a head, live stock at 
274 per cent ad valorem, sheep at from $1.50 to $1.75 per head, 
meat of various kinds at figures ranging from 14 to 4 cents per 
pound, All dairy products are taken care of, and even eggs, cab- 
bages, and all other sorts of garden truck, by a duty which is al- 
most if not absolutely, prohibitive. All animals other than those 
above mentioned at 20 per cent; tobacco at 104 per cent. Sugar 
and rice have both had their day in court and a favorable judg- 
ment rendered, Marble, building stone, and the products of all 
quarries which come into competition with lumber still carry 
considerable duties. Besides these the cotton planter is fur- 
ther taxed by a duty of over 20 per cent on bagging and over 
11 per cent ad valorem on ties, both of which duties together 
raise less than $140,000 revenue and are prohibitive, as all bag- 
ging and ties imported are by the trust which manufactures 
and controls these articles. By the retention of the old joker 
in the oil schedule, the Statidard Oil trust is still permitted to 
charge the people of this country sums considerably in excess of 
what they sell their oil abroad for, and the breakfast table of 
every man, high or low, rich or poor, from one end of the 
country to the other, is completely taxed by restoring coffee 
and tea which have long, in response to a popular, nay uni- 
versal, demand, been free; which are relied upon to supply what 
would otherwise be the grossly inadequate revenue which at 
best it may be hoped this bill will produce. 

Of course it will be said in reply that coffee is on the free 
list; but how is it free? In the same way that oil is. A coun- 
tervailing duty is to be levied upon all oil and coffee coming 
into this country from any other which imposes an export tax 
upon either of these articles. Of course everyone knows that 
the only other country producing oil for export is Russia, and 
that it imposes an export tax as a part of its revenue system 
upon all oil exported. We could not import oil from any place 
other than Russia if we desired, and the Treasury Department, 
as was shown by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] in 
an admirable and learned speech which he made during the 
first session of the Sixtieth Congress, has supplied by construc- 
tion whatever might be lacking in the law to fasten this duty upon 
the people by holding that if the oil originally came from Russia 
it was still subject to a duty, though it may have been actually 
imported from another country to which it had been first sold. 

Brazil, from whom we get a large proportion, indeed much 
the largest proportion of the coffee that is consumed in this 
country and by far the greater part of the lower or cheaper 
grades of coffee that are used by the poorer and middle classes, 
imposes and has imposed for years an export duty, which will 
result, of course, in the imposition of a countervailing duty 
here. And more than this, those who are best informed as to 
the coffee trade say without hesitation that the operation of 
this provision in the Payne bill will be to raise the price to the 
consumer immediately upon its passage without raising or 
yielding to the Government for some years to come any revenue 
whatever worthy of notice or consideration. In a conversation 
a very short time ago with one of the leading coffee importers 
of the South, he advised me that the general impression in the 
coffee trade was that the provision would absolutely fail to 
produce any revenue for two or more years, because the recent 
large importations of coffee and the large engagements made 
for delivery before the Payne bill could take effect would supply 
this country for at least that time. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the tariff on lumber, I 
may be pardoned for referring again to the proposition with 
reference to taxation, which in my judgment is fundamental 
and axiomatic, namely, equality and equity—the fair distribu- 
tion of burdens. I can not conceive that any argument is 
necessary to impress anyone, much less this body, with the 
soundness of the position that it is manifestly unfair and inequi- 
table to tax a particular industry upon everything that enters 
into it at high and oppressive rates and at the same time to 
take from it the prop which is absolutely necessary, as demon- 
strated by the experience of the past, to enable that industry 
to meet and bear the burdens which are thus placed upon it. 
If we on this side of the House could have our way as to the 
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framing of a tariff bill and could frame one based on our ideas 
and along the lines of a tariff for revenue distributing the 
taxation as broadly as possible, and consistently with a due 
regard to the rights and interests of all people in the land, the 
lumber people would be more than satisfied with the provisions 
of this bill. Indeed, I think it highly probable, and the lumber- 
men of my section, I believe, join in that belief, that if a bill 
should be framed along those lines they would be able to sub- 
sist and do business upon even a smaller rate of duty. It is 
the inequality of the situation, the inequity and injustice of 
taxing them to the limit of endurance and then cutting their 
own shield in two, against which they protest. The lumber 
industry is one of the largest and most important in the United 
States. Those engaged in it are of all classes of financial and 
industrial importance. It is in its nature an industry which 
can not be aggregated or controlled in the hands of a few. The 
report of the lumber cut of the United States for the year 1907, 
compiled by the Department of Agriculture, is interesting on 
this point.. Table 36, page 41, of that report shows that there 
were at that time 26,934 mills. Of this number largely more than 
half, namely, 15,168, cut from 50,000 to 500,000 feet of lumber 
each per annum, In other words, of the total number of mills en- 
gaged in that business, about three-fifths of them cut amounts 
of timber varying from a little over 4,000 to a little over 40,000 
feet per month. This, allowing an average of twenty-four work- 
ing days to the month, a very large if not an impossible propor- 
tion in the lumber business, would give a daily capacity of these 
mills varying from 1,500 to 15,000 feet. By far the larger 
per cent of them are the smaller ones, and an average struck 
half between the two extremes, or about 8,000 feet per day, 
would be considerably in excess of the true computation of 
their average capacity. Four thousand eight hundred and thirty 
mills' cut from 500,000 to 1,000,000 feet per annum; 5,279 from 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000; 813 from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000; 652 
from 10,000,000 to 25,000,000 ; 161 from 25,000,000 to 50,000,000 ; 
89 from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000 ; and 2 over 100,000,000. 

These figures, which are unquestionably correct, I cite for 
the purpose of showing that by far the larger part of the lum- 
ber business done in the United States is done by the small 
operator with the little roadside mill, and that they are the 
men who will be most affected by this inequality. 


There is no industry with which I am familiar which is taxed 
to a higher degree. Everything that enters into their plant, 
their logging operations, and, indeed, that is used from the time 
the tree is felled in the woods until it is placed on the cars or 
vessel for shipment, is the subject of taxation to a greater or 
less extent—usually greater. The following figures upon some 
of the articles used by them will show the extent to which they 
are burdened. A comparison of the figures here given and car- 
ried by the Payne bill with those of the Dingley Act will show 
that in the instances in which reductions have been made on 
these articles they are, comparatively speaking, trifling, and 
neither individually nor in the aggregate commensurate with 
the amount of the reduction of the duty on their product: 
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Of course it is essential to this argument and to the sound- 
ness of my position, that I should demonstrate that the condi- 
tions under which they operate, even with these burdens, are 
such that they can not be fairly expected to live and do busi- 
ness if they are penalized to the extent that is proposed. My 
familiarity with the lumber business is confined practically to 
my own section. I know in a general way a good deal of the 
conditions under which they do business and against which 
they strive. In the first place, the cost of making lumber has 
steadily increased for the last ten years. The average of the 
laborer and the price of his labor have risen, and his average 
of living has advanced commensurately with the increase of his 
wage. More than this, the price of agricultural and farm prod- 
ucts, of live stock, mules, horses, and the like, of which the 
lumber industry is one of the greatest consumers in this coun- 
try, has also advanced greatly within the time indicated, and 
the actual cost of doing business to them has been vastly in- 
creased. There has been no advance in the price of lumber 
commensurate with this increase in cost of operation. The 
price of stumpage, among other things, has greatly enhanced, 
and while there are a very few fortunate operators and far- 
seeing men in my district, as I assume there are elsewhere, 
who years ago cast ahead and provided themselves with stump- 
age at low prices, the vast bulk of the stumpage in my district— 
and I believe that it contains more standing yellow pine than 
any other similar area in the United States—has changed hands 
within the last ten years at prices ranging up to as high as 
$5 per thousand feet. A very few haye saved themselves as 
against this advance, but the vast majority of operators, not only 
as to number but as to acreage and amount of timber and amount 
of cut, have paid for their raw material prices approximating 
the present values. It is true that, on the other side of the 
balance, it may be said that lumber has advanced, and it has, 
but there has been no such advance as would offset the vastly 
increased cost of operation. 

This lumber, and I speak, of course, only of the product with 
which I am familiar—that of my section—must of course be 
marketed away from home. It has been estimated that the 
State of Mississippi uses yearly about one day’s cut of her 
mills. The rest is sold either abroad or in the States of the 
Middle West. Practically all that is sold in the United States 
goes into what is known in shipping circles as the central 
traffic territory,” namely, that part of the United States lying 
north of the Ohio River, east of the Mississippi, and west of a 
line drawn from Buffalo to Pittsburg. It is a mistake to as- 
sume that any more than a negligible quantity of our cut finds 
a market either in the East or in Canada. It is true that we 
have connection by water through the Gulf of Mexico and into 
the Atlantic and thence to the cities of the eastern seaboard, 
but those markets, as well as the Canadian markets that can 
be reached in that way and through the St. Lawrence River, 
are so much closer to the mills in Georgia and on the seaboard 
of the Carolinas that the differentials in freight and the cheaper 
transportation, both by rail and water, have driven us out of 
those markets, except as to a very small quantity of very high- 
grade lumber, mostly flooring, requiring the highest grades of 
longleaf pine, of which a small quantity is still sold in New 
York and Boston. That part of our lumber that goes abroad is 
shipped to the Gulf seaboard and sent by water chiefiy to South 
America, Germany, France, and to some extent to South Africa. 
These shipments also constitute comparatively a very small 
part of our cut and comprise only the highest grades of prime- 
heart pine, free from blemishes of any character, which are 
sought because of the hardness and tensile strength of the wood. 
The amount of such lumber that can be obtained in the cut of 
a mill has been variously estimated and depends largely upon 
the character of the timber that is being operated. It runs 
anywhere from 10 to 25 and in rare instances, perhaps, as high 
as 30 per cent of the merchantable part of the tree. Besides 
the fact, that there are other grades of high-class lumber, as 
well as the great amount of the cut, which must and do seek a 
market in the United States, and the market for the whole of 
Mississippi and parts of Alabama and Louisiana is the territory 
which I have described. The freight on this lumber to points 
within the area given varies from $6 to $10 per thousand and 
upward. The average is estimated as being from $8 to $8.50. 

The Canadian lumber with which this comes into competition 
can be sent from the Georgian Bay territory in Canada to the 
Lake ports within this territory at an average of about $1.75 
per thousand, and into the interior points in that territory at 
an average of about $4 per thousand. It will therefore be seen 
that, at best, the Canadian has $4 advantage of us in freight, 
and, as to the Lake points has between $6 and $7. It would 
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demonstrate beyond controversy the great disadvantage under 
which we labor, and which would be increased past the point 
of business endurance if lumber were to be put on the free 
list. 


In addition to all this, it must be remembered that the 
price of lumber has declined very appreciably within the last 


two years. Without having the actual before me, I 
know that I am well within the facts when I state that there 
has been a decrease in price to the manufacturer on an average 
of at least $4 a thousand on his cut. I have heard this state- 
ment met with the reply that the price of lumber has not been 
reduced to the consumer—which may be and probably is true— 
but the fact remains, notwithstanding, that, if this be true, the 
difference has gone elsewhere than into the manufacturer's 
hands. Whatever the retailer may have done, whatever he may 
have been able to accomplish by way of agreement or otherwise 
to maintain his prices, there has been no such maintenance of 
prices to the man who makes the lumber. He has suffered to 
the extent that I have just indicated. In the depression that 
existed during the late panic I went from one end of my dis- 
trict to the other. Fully 80 per cent in number and 70 per 
cent in capacity of the mills of that district were closed and 
remained closed for months, because it was impossible to 
operate them under the existing conditions, and a condition 
rae ere demoralization and depression existed pitiable to 
old. 

Yellow pine was at its best, perhaps, about two years ago 
or a little less. Since that time, by reason of the decrease in 
price and an almost unprecedented, certainly an entirely unex- 
pected and disastrous, falling off in demand, three of the largest 
and most important concerns in my district have been forced 
into the hands of a receiver, and their assets, sufficient under 
the prices that prevailed then to have discharged all their lia- 
bilities and left each of them a comfortable fortune, are now 
being administered in court or by trustees for the benefit of 
their creditors, with a practical certainty that their debts will 
not all be paid. These mills that I refer to are not small or 
middle-sized plants, but great institutions—with a few excep- 
tions, perhaps, the largest in my district—at least one of which 
had acquired its stumpage holdings at very favorable, if not 
low, prices. 

I have always regarded the present duty on lumber as de- 
fensible as a revenue duty. Ever since 1899 the imports of 
lumber and other forest products have been steadily on the in- 
crease. Immediately following the enactment of the Dingley 
law there was a temporary cessation and considerable falling 
off of lumber imports; but beginning with the year 1900, im- 
portations were stimulated and have increased steadily since. 
I have caused to be prepared by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor some figures showing the amount of lumber and 
shingles imported into the United States from the British- 
American possessions, which I shall place in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks, and to which I direct attention. The 
estimated ad valorem upon the imports from this territory 
was, based upon prices in 1908, 10.70 per cent. Can it be said 
that a duty which is less than 11 per cent ad valorem and which 
yielded a revenue of $8,650,000 is not a revenue duty? [Ap- 
plause.] Can it be said that such a duty is not justified either 
by the imposts and burdens that are laid upon the business or 
by the amount of money which it yields for the support of the 
Government as well? [Applause.] Certainly, when both propo- 
sitions are considered, it can not be contended that the duty on 
lumber is either protective or prohibitory, or that the revenue 
which it produces is so small and unimportant in amount as 
to be lightly considered when determining how we should raise 
governmental expenses. This bill cuts the duty in half, making 
an ad valorem duty of 54 per cent, certainly a revenue duty; 
and yet it is proposed to destroy even that. [Applause.] 

Just at this point I am interrupted by a friend, who advises 
me that he has looked the matter up and that the late Senator 
George, one of the greatest constructive statesmen that the 
South has contributed to national affairs since the war, as 
sturdy an advocate of a Democratic tariff as ever lived, and as 
true a friend of the people as ever spoke either in council cham- 
ber or on the hustings, advocated and voted for a tariff on lum- 
ber on practically the grounds that I now take. I thank him 
for the suggestion. 

I have also caused to be prepared from authentic sources 
some very careful tables showing the importation by years of 
all lumber from 1895 to 1907, inclusive, which bear out and es- 
tablish conclusively my contention that this duty is not only a 
revenue producer, but is entirely reasonable and just. 

“Ah, but,” it is said, “we send lumber to Canada.” So we 


do. In 1906 we sold them something like $7,000,000 and bought 


from them over $17,000,000. In 1907 we sold them less than 
$10,000,000 and bought from them nearly $19,000,000. In 
1908 we sold them not quite $10,000,000 and bought from 
them nearly $19,000,000. The fact that we sold them 
any lumber at all is easily explicable when one understands 
that they are compelled to purchase a limited amount of 
high-grade pine of great tensile strength for uses that they 
haye no lumber ayailable that will fill. They have sold 
us no such lumber, but, on the contrary, the whole of their 
exports have been of the character of stuff that comes directly 
into competition with the bulk of ours. A duty which enables 
us to buy from a foreign country more than twice as much of 
a given material as we sell to them can not be said to be either 
protective or prohibitory. Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
advocating a protective tariff on lumber or anything else. I 
am simply dealing with business conditions to make good the 
statement made by me in the outset of my remarks on lumber 
that this industry could not live with the taxes, discrimina- 
tions, and burdens imposed upon it unless it was made one of the 
articles upon which a duty for revenue should be levied. Take 
off the unjust and discriminatory burdens that you have placed 
upon the people who are engaged in it. Give them an oppor- 
tunity to buy what they need, what they consume, and what 
they use in their business in a free market, and they will be 
ready and able to meet competition from all sources. But when 
selecting subjects upon which duties are to be levied, it is my 
duty to protest, and I do protest, in behalf of my people against 
that class of discrimination which would force them to buy in a 
protected market and sell in a free one. 

The whole question is inyolved in and solved by the doctrine 
that I have tried to make the central idea of this speech—fair- 
ness and equality of treatment. I am unalterably opposed 
to protection; and if my idea could be crystallized into law, we 
would have a bill framed purely along revenue lines, having, of 
course, due regard to existing business conditions. If a bill 
along these lines were presented, the duty might well be lowered 
considerably below the point proposed in this bill; but no such 
bill as that is offered us. We are told that protection is the 
cornerstone of this law, and even if we were not told so we 
could not read it without knowing it. You have proclaimed 
that this measure is intended to further vitalize and keep in 
force the Republican principle of protecting and hothousing cer- 
tain industries at the expense of others. My protest against it 
is a double one—a protest against the principle of protection 
and a protest against the unfairness of not treating all in- 
dustries alike. 

You have taxed my people on everything they use to the 
last degree that it will stand. You have followed a maxim 
that I have heard uttered in certain circles of putting on all 
that the traffic will bear, and in many instances more. You 
have discriminated against every product of my State and sec- 
tion. You have placed upon us all of the burdens, and now I 
am expected, because I am a Democrat, because I am op- 
posed to the principle of protection and believe in a tariff for 
revenue, to illustrate that abstract idea by voting to put lum- 
ber on the free list and destroy one of the great interests of this 
country and the greatest one of my district. I am practically 
asked, inasmuch as I can not illustrate my views otherwise or 
be given an opportunity to put them into effect by reducing the 
tariff upon the products which my people consume and upon 
all products to a proper revenue basis, to make them victims 
upon the protection altar that you have reared in order that I 
may proclaim to the world that I favor a tariff for revenue 
only. Neither Democracy, fair dealing, honest government, nor 
fealty to my party requires it. The interests and the industrial 
life of my people forbid it. My first and highest duty is to 
them. [Loud applause.] 

DEPARTMENT OF ou AND LABOR, 


FFICE OF THE SPCRETARY, 
Washington, March 25, 1909. 


DEAR Sm: In response to your letter of the 20th instant, asking for 
the imports of lumber into the United States from Canada and the duties 
collected thereon during the ten fiscal years ending with 1908, a table 
is Inclosed to you herewith exhibiting the information. The reports of 
collectors of customs do not show the duties collected on imports from 
each country, but only on imports from all countries in the te. 
It is therefore necessary to estimate the duties collected on the general 
imports from the respective countries, which has been done in the case 
of Canada and other British North American provinces. The table 
therefore does not show the actual duties collected on Canadian lumber, 
inasmuch as some portions of the general imports of lumber were ex- 
ported to forei, countries, but the figures are probably a very close 
approximation to the amount of duties collected on imports of Canadian 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
March 25, 1909. 
Lumber imported into the United States from Canada and other British 
provinces in North America and estimate of the duties collected 
thereon during the years ending June 30, 1899, to 1908. 


Articles. duty. Values. Duties. 
ESTIMATED. P 
Boards, planks, deals, and 
other sawed lumber (M 
feet): Per cent. Dollars. Dollars. 
77 423,720 | 4,186,664.00 869,570.11 
18.53 680,069 | 7,464,208.00 | 1,383,117.74 
15.63 490,570 | 6,343,836.00 991,541.57 
14.54 664,976 | 9,233,226.00 | 1, 342,511.86 
13.73 719,110 | 10,567,837.00 | 1,450,964.02 
13.55 586,459 8, 744,898.00 1,184,865.25 
13.25 705,896 | 10,726,273.00 | 1,421,231.17 
13.10 944,275 | 14,592,634.00 | 1,911,635.05 
11.88 924,867 15,887, 681.001.888, 074. 56 
10. 70 782,789 14,989, 179.00] 1, 603, 842. 15 
Cents per 
Shingles (M): thousand. 
1899. 80 827,886.00 141,478.20 
30 1,011,234.00 162,312.00 
30 1,028, 184.00 163, 755. 90 
30 1,362,821.00 212,284.20 
30 1,494, 906.00 217,239.30 
30 1,602, 998.00 231,111.60 
30 1,581, 421.00 227,617.50 
30 1,852,612.00 270,256.80 
30 1,940,001.00 264,300.90 
30 2, 379, 242.00 296,424.30 
All other lumber: Per cent. 
1899. 1 978, 151.00 165, 405.33 
1900. 15.97 1.200, 528. 00 207,055.52 
1901 14.96 1,217,383.00 182,120.50 
1902. 14.95 1,375, 100.00 205,577.45 
1908. 13.64 1,739, 458.00 237, 282.07 
1904 13.35 1,409, 530.00 188,172.26 
1905. 13.81 1.624.082. 00 216,165.31 
1906. 12.64 2,598,794.00 328,487.56 
1907. 11.73 2,711,325.00 318,088.42 
1908.. 12.84 2,541,416.00 326,317.81 
Total lumber. 
pE SEER A TITR eae SA (etre 5,992,701.00 | 1,176,453.64 
1900...... 9,771,970.00 | 1,752,485.26 
1901. 8,589, 408.001, 340, 417. 97 
1902 11.971. 147.00 1.760.372. 71 
2 13,802, 201.00 1.505, 465.80 
1904 11,756, 921.00] 1.601, 149.11 
1905 13,881, 778.00 1.865, 015.98 
19086 19,044. 040. 00 2,510,379. 41 
4 20,518, 957.00 2.467, 413. 98 
19 837.00 | 2, 228, 584. 23 


z 
4 


HITNEY, 
hief of Bureau. 


J. N. 
Acting 
Hon. E. J. BOWERS, 

House of Representatives. 


United States custom-house orts on imports, duty collected, and the 


ad valorem rate for the years 1895, 1900, 1903, 1906, 1907. 


(These are items which come entirely, or nearly so, from British North 
America.] 


PULP WOODS. 


Rate of duty. 


Of all kinds—rough. 


United States custom-house reports on imports, duty collected, and the 
ad valorem rate for the years 1895, 1900, 1903, 1906, 1907—Continued. 


WHITEWOOD, SYCAMORE, AND BASSWOOD, PLANED OR FINISHED ON ONE 
SIDE. 


Ad valo- 
rem rate 
of duty. 


Rate of duty. Value. 


Norz.— Tears 1900, 1906, and 1907 not given. 
WHITEWOOD, SYCAMORE, AND BASSWOOD, PLANED OR FINISHED o 
SIDES. 


4 
3 
E 


WHITEWOOD, SYCAMORE, AND BASSWOOD, PLANED ON ONE SIDE AND 
TONGUED AND GROOVED. 

1895 2 per thousand feet 1 $16.00 12.50 
899. GI 4 00 13.33 
23. .00 18.94 

3 00 15.29 

Nork.— Tears 1900 and 1907 not given. 

WHITEWOOD, SYCAMORE, AND BASSWOOD, PLANED ON TWO SIDES AND 


TONGUED AND GEOOVED. 


1 $2.50 per thousand feet 64 $156.93 12.16 
1 ů ͤ — — ——— O14 7,747.80 32.72 
bs — aa = 27 4,961.46 24.80 
C7 — — eee — 2.88 31.68 22.73 


Norz.— Tears 1900 and 1907 not given. 
OTHER SAWED LUMBER NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR, ROUGH. 


PRESS 
A888 


Norz.— ears 1895, 1900, and 1903 not given. 


OTHER SAWED LUMBER NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR, PLANED OR FIN- 
ISHED ON FOUR SIDES. 


19 $425.13 13.31 
14.80 289.00 20,48 

3.19 85.00 14.83 
26.37 440.00 23.97 
64.65 1,224.00 21.13 


Nork.— 1895 not given. 


OTHER SAWED LUMBER NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR, PLANED ON ONE 
SIDE AND TONGUED AND GROOVED. 


a Of all kinds—dressed. 


United States custom-house reports on imports, duty collected, and the 
ad valorem rate for the years 1895, 1900, 1903, Prd 150% —Continued. 
OTHER SAWED LUMBER NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED von, PLANED ON TWO 

SIDES AND TONGUED AND GROOVED. 


United States custom-house orts on imports, duty collected, and t 
ad valorem rate for the jeune 1895, 1900, 1903, 7000 1001 Continued” 


SHOOKS, SUGAR BOX, AND PACKING BOXES AND PACKING-BOX SHOOKS, 


Rate of duty. 


Rate of duty. 


Norx.— ears 1900, 1903, 1906, and 1907 not given. 


SHOOKS, SUGAR BOX, AND PACKING BOXES, EMPTY, AND PACKING-BOX 
SHOOKS, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FoR. 


rere aa 
1900... — 7% ae 
903. 


Norr.—Year 1895 not given. 
WOOD PULP, MECHANICALLY GROUND. 


‘ehstsrtees 


8828885 


888888 


4 Of all kinds — rough. 

> All wood pep under act of 1894. 

e Included in table immediately precedin 

Included in table Wood pulp, mechani ground. 


a Of all kinds—rough. 


Exports of Canada. 
LUMBER—DEAL ENDS. 


To United States 
To other countries. 


To Great Britain 
To United States 4 
FINS e y AAA AAE 
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Exports of Canada—Continued. 


To Bri — — — — —é 


To United States... 
To other tries. 


To Great Britain 
To United States 
To other countries 


„ deals, planks, ae sawed lumber. 
Timber, sawed and hewed.._ 
Logs and round timber 
Shingles, M pieces ¢ 


Ba EEG Aare ene ara aT 7 


131,327 Ses 


838 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana, a mem- 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, is recognized. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to 
speak on this bill. I simply desire to yield my time to my col- 
league [Mr. RANSDELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Such time as he may require to make 
the address he desires to deliver. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
under the fiscal system of our Government, from its earliest 
days customs or import duties have been one of the recognized 
means of raising reyenue for paying national expenses. The 
imposition and collection of these duties is necessary to carry 
on the Government. They constitute a very material part of our 
annual bank receipts, and without them the Nation’s wheels 
could not turn, unless we should devise and replace them with 
some other system. Hence all political parties have advocated 
a tariff in some form. The division of opinion came in the prep- 
aration of the tariff schedules, and the political fights have been 
long and bitter. It would be wise for our lawmakers to unite 
on some sensible, businesslike plan, just and fair to every sec- 
tion of the country, for providing money on which to run the 
Government, and political differences should not be allowed to 
enter into the financial question. Surely the mere raising of 
revenue is a commercial problem, not a political one. But along 
with the financial feature of tariff bills is the more serious one 
of protecting home industries, either directly or as incidents to 
the revenue, and on this problem comes the difference. 

The South has a deep interest in the tariff. It has not se- 
cured financial returns from the protective features of the sys- 
tem equal to those sections of the Union largely engaged in 
manufacturing. Nevertheless, it has many industries which are 
affected. s : 

The tariff is well described as “a local issue,” and a man’s views 
thereon, be he Democrat or Republican, are very much influenced 
by his surroundings. My State has so many industries—salt, to- 
bacco, rice, sugar, lumber, and so forth—-which receive benefit 
from the protective features of the tariff that most Louisianians 
lean somewhat toward that policy, and in my judgment the South 
is rapidly changing its views on this subject. It is gratifying 
to note, however, that the principal Louisiana products in- 
cluded in the pending bill are large revenue producers, and de- 
fensible from the extreme Democratic view of a tariff for 
revenue only. 

Lincoln once said: 


I do not know much about political economy, but I do know that 
when we mann ge a ton of steel rails from Great Britain for $100 we 
et the rails and Great Britain gets the money, and when we produce 
e rails from our own mines and in our own mills, we have both the 
money and the rails. 


[Applause.] 

Now, surely the latter condition is much better than the 
former, and it seems right and proper to assist in procuring and 
maintaining it by wise tariff enactments whenever possible. 
Partly as the result of such laws, we have for years been pro- 
ducing “our own rails from our own mines and in our own 
mills,” and innumerable factories of every kind and sort haye 
sprung up and prospered in such manner as to make the United 
States the richest and most marvelous commercial Nation on 
earth. [Applause.] 

Great abuses, however, have crept in. This is especially true 
of articles controlled by trusts where the protective tariff is so 
high as to shut out foreign imports entirely, to promote combi- 
nations at home that prevent all local competition, and to permit 
the sale of our manufactures abroad much cheaper, in many in- 
Stances, than in this country. These things are wrong, and 
bring into much disrepute the whole system. Many radical 
changes in our tariff Jaws are necessary, and we should all 
strive hard to separate the worthless chaff from the good wheat 
in our tariff basket. The pending bill is deficient in many re- 
spects, but lack of time prevents me from pointing out its mis- 
takes in detail, and I shall confine myself to a discussion of 
several items of interest to my section. 

The South was for many years a purely agricultural com- 
munity, and, as most of the direct benefits of the tariff go to 
manufactures rather than to products of the soil, the southern 
people leaned strongly to free trade. They wished to sell their 
cotton in the highest markets of the Old World and supply their 
needs untrammeled in the same markets. But since the civil 
war a vast change has taken place. 


To illustrate the growth of the cotton-manufacturing industry 
in the several sections of the country the following table, coy- 


7 
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ering a series of years, has been prepared by the Census Bu- 
reau, Bulletin 97, of 1908, from which I quote: 


Production and consumption of cotton and number of active cotton 
spindles in the United States for selected years: 18% to 1908. 


Produc- | Consump-| Active 
spindles, 


Number. 
27,505, 422 


10,200,908 
15,329,333 


Cotton-growing States 
New England States 


All other States- au 1,975,188 
1907 United States 26,375,191 
Cotton-growing States „527, 
New England States 14,912,517 
All other States 500,588 | 1,934,710 
1906 United States 25,250,006 
Cotton-growing States 8,994,868 
New England States A 14,407,580 
E Fy tin A tae 1,847, 648 
1905 United States. 23,687,495 
Cotton-growing States #2,140,151 | 7,681,331 
New England States 21.753, 282 | 14,202,971 
All other Statens nce 885,547 | 1,853, 
1 3,873,165 | 19,472,232 
Cotton-growing States 1,523,168 | 4,367,688 
New England States 1,909,498 | 13,171,377 
440,499 | 1,933,167 
1890 United States 2,518,409 | 14,384,150 
Cotton-growing States 538,895 | 1,570,288 
New England States 1,502,177 | 10,984,297 
All other States S 477,337 | 1,879, 503 
1880 United States b 1,570,844 |*10,658,435 
Cotton-growing States 755. d 188.748 » 561,360 
New England States b 1,129,498 | 8,632,087 
All other States. 22, 1, 489, 
1870 United States 796,616 | 7,132,415 
Cotton-growing States 68,702 $27,871 
New England States 551,250 | 5,498,308 
All other Btateto TT... ccecedl 176,664 | 1,306, 
SPETA AERES 5,235,727 
— 324,052 
3,858,962 
All other States . 184,454 | 1,052,713 
1850 United States 575,506 | 3,998,022 
Cotton-growing States 78,140 264,571 
New: England States 430,608 „858.530 
Menn enn —— 66,763 774,915 
1840 United States 2,063,915 236,525 | 2,284,631 
Cotton-grow States 2,063,915 71,000 180,927 
New England States 158,708 | 1,597,394 
Pi eee bo eee 6.817 506,310 


Does not include foreign cotton. d Cotton mills only. 
€ Bales of 400 pounds. 


y the statistics of this table is interesting and 


The reas, 
riod covered the production increased from 


instructive. 


t 82 the consumption in these States increased 
e New England States and in all other States 
it has remained practically stationary. 


Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
right there? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Does the gentleman attribute any of that 
great increase to the protective tariff? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I rather think some of it 
does come from the protective tariff. [Applause.] I think, sir, 
if the cheap labor of Europe, which is a great deal cheaper 
than that in this country and which makes goods very much 
cheaper than we can possibly make them here, were allowed to 
compete on equal terms in our markets, that we in the South 
surely could not have prospered and progressed as rapidly in 
this industry as we have. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOULDEN. Then, how does the gentleman account for 
the fact that in New England and other sections there has been 
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no material advance whatever in the period to which he has 
alluded? Why is it entirely in the South, and not in the New 
England and other States? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. The whole cotton manufactur- 
ing country in this Union has increased very rapidly, as I have 
shown. The New England States, as I take it, reached the 
point of their maximum development a number of years ago, 
and they have not increased materially within the past eight 
years. They have increased enormously in the last fifty years, 
as shown by the statistics I have just read. The South did 
practically no manufacturing fifty years ago. Since that time 
it has come forward very rapidly, and I doubt if it would have 
done so if the manufacturers of England, Germany, France, and 
other countries of the Old World had been enabled to compete 
with us on terms of absolute equality. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Does not the gentleman think that much of 
the increase in the South is due to the fact that you produce 
your cotton and the mills are right on the ground, and that it 
has no freight charges to pay? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. We do have a material ad- 
vantage in that, which I shall attempt to discuss later on. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Is the gentleman aware 
of the fact that a great proportion of the cotton goods manu- 
factured in the South are exported to the Orient and sold in 
competition with the labor of the Old World? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I understand that to be true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I thought the gentleman 
snid that we could not compete with them. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. No; I did not say that. I 
understand a great deal of cotton is manufactured in the South 
and exported to the Orient, but it is a low-grade stuff. 

The revenue in 1907 from imports on articles of cotton manu- 
facture was $38,999,267—one of the best of our revenue pro- 
ducers—and from the revenue point a reasonable tariff on 
them seems warranted. But to the southerner there are other 
strong reasons for retaining this duty. He believes there is 
much benefit to him in having the cotton factory adjacent to 
the cotton farm. Transportation charges and fees of middle- 
men would be saved thereby; the producer would receive better 
prices for his raw cotton; and the factory employees would be- 
come heavy consumers of the diversified crops of the farm, 
which can not be raised with profit now, because the markets 
are too far away. The southerner is convinced that his su- 
perior advantages will ultimately cause practically all the cot- 
ton factories to go south. He starts with an initial advantage 
of fully $2 a bale on transportation from the field to the fac- 
tory; he has the cheapest and best power on earth—electricity 
from his living waters; and his labor is cheaper than that of 
New England because of his mild climate, short winters, and 
rich food supply of the adjacent farms. He confidently ex- 
pects in the future a surer and more rapid growth in cotton 
manufacturing than even the phenomenal increase of the past— 
44 per cent in the last eight years. He would gladly welcome 
to Dixie these cotton factories and factories of every kind, for 
he has learned the benefits of diversified industries and become 
a firm believer in the wealth-producing qualities of articles 
finished and ready for consumption as compared with the low 
price of the crude materials of mine, forest, and farm. He still 
loves agriculture, and cotton is still his king, but manufactures 
are daily receiving more and more of his allegiance, and the 
sway of King Cotton, at least in the raw state, may be in 
danger ere long. 

There can be no direct tariff in favor of the ordinary cotton 
grower, because we are heavy exporters of cotton rather than 
importers; but I submit that if the present protective tariffs 
are to be maintained there should be a reasonable duty on im- 
ports of cotton in order to protect our sea-island and other 
long-staple varieties against the importation from Egypt and 
other countries, which amounted in 1907 to 225,793 bales, and 
threatens to injure very seriously the sea-island industry of the 
Southeast Atlantic, and the long-staple upland cotton of other 
sections, 

There has been a rapid growth in the importations of cotton 
from Egypt and elsewhere. In 1890 it aggregated 17,212 bales; 
98,664 in 1895; 134,797 in 1900, and 228,793 in 1907. Most of 
this cotton is long staple and competes with our long-staple 
varieties. The area for sea-island cotton seems limited to por- 
tions of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, and the total 
production in 1907 was only 86,815 bales, equivalent to 34,030. 
736 pounds. But the area suitable for long-staple uplands is 
very large, and the present yield is estimated by the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange at between $00,000 and 900,000 bales a 


year. The variety of Egyptian cotton that is mostly used in 
this country is Mit Afifi, which constitutes about three-fourths 
of the total imports. It averages about 12 inches in length. 
Janovitch and, to a small extent, Abasi, averaging 13 to 1§ 
inches, are also used. Mit Afifi has a brownish color which 
makes it suitable for use without dyeing in manufacturing 
goods such as balbriggan underwear and lace curtains in which 
the ecru shade is desired. And this brownish color is the only 
reason that can be assigned for preferring Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. LOVERING. May I be permitted to remind the gentle- 
man that an Egyptian bale is 40 per cent heavier than the 
American bale, therefore increasing the figures which the gen- 
tleman has given? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Yes; I understand that, but 
the census report from which these figures are given estimates 
bales of 500 pounds each. 

Mr. LOVERING. I did not so understand. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Yes; the bulletin so states— 
bales of 500 pounds each. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
19 inch are ed? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. The census does not give it. 
It says that the greater portion of this cotton is Mit Afifi, and 
that is about 1% inches in length. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Is it the gentleman's 
opinion that a tariff on this cotton would prevent its importa- 
tion? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. No, sir; I do not think so. 
I think it would still continue to come in large quantities, as 
I will show later. 

A careful examination of the Dingley and Payne bills will 
show that cotton and the oil from its seed are the only great 
products of the farms on which import duties are not imposed. 
Let me mention a few articles. 


How many bales of the 


Revenue in 
Article. | Duty. 1906. 
Corn- | 15 cents per bushel $1,521.79 
| 3,400.75 
40,857.18 
= 279,190.00 
3 — 1,011, 880. 61 
to 33 cents per poun 17,783,646.05 
Tobacco and its manufactures__...__|__.______-____________________} 23,927, 700.16 
C RS CO EES I | 1.682 cents per pound. 52,232,041. 41 


There is also a duty on meal, flour, barley, rye, cattle, hogs, 
horses, mules, sheep, butter, cheese, milk, eggs, potatoes, seeds, 
vegetables, fruits, and nuts; meat of all kinds, lard, and so 
forth. And on the free list of the pending bill I find cotton, 
cotton-seed oil, hides, broom corn, tallow, tobacco stems, sun- 
dry seeds, bologna sausages, hoofs and horns, and a few others 
of small importance. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Hoofs and horns—is that 
a literal or a figurative expression? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Literal; it is taken from the 
schedule of the Payne bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I thought possibly it was 
a figure of speech and referred to a certain distinguished per- 
sonage. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. No; I do not indulge in fig- 
ures of speech on such a grave and serious matter as this. 

Is not that free list respectable company for the great staple 
of Dixie, which sells annually for $650,000,000 and is by odds 
our greatest article of export? If the policy of protection is to 
prevail and all the agriculture of every other section of the 
Union is to be protected from foreign imports by a duty, I in- 
sist that the cotton and cotton seed of the South should not be 
singled out for different treatment. And there is special force 
in this objection when imported cottons are actually competing 
injuriously with our home products and when we would get a 
good revenue by imposing on them an import duty. 

The price of Egyptian cotton is from 15 to 20 cents per pound. 
If we estimate it at an average price of 17 cents and make the 
import duty 334 per cent of its value—which it could readily 
stand, as the wages in Egypt are only 15 cents a day, whereas 
the cotton farmers of the South pay their laborers 75 cents to 
$1 per day—it would make the duty about 53 cents a pound, or 
$27.50 per bale, which, on 200,000 bales, considerably less than 
the amount actually imported in 1907, the duty would be 
$5,500,000. This rate of duty would not be excessive when com- 
pared with 45 per cent ad valorem, which is the average rate 
earried by the bill, and I hope the committee will accept an 
amendment which I intend to offer to that effect. This duty 
will impose a hardship upon no one. Adopt it, my friends, and 
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cut out the proposed duty on tea, which would be oppressive 
to so many of our people. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Before the gentleman 
leaves that, I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana, Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I am yery much inter- 
ested in this discussion, Has the gentleman thought of this 
phase of the proposition for a tax on cotton; that in the event 
that it was put upon the dutiable list, immediately a compen- 
satory duty would be demanded and granted to the manufac- 
turers of cotton? : 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. No; I had not thought of 
that; and I do not know why a compensatory duty should be 
demanded and granted. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It is done in the other 
schedules—wool, for instance; and wherever there is a tariff 
on any raw material, as I understand it, a compensatory duty 
is then put on the manufactured article. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I do not so understand it. 

Cane sugar and molasses are exclusively southern products, 
confined principally to Louisiana, and beet sugar is a very im- 
portant industry in the North and West. Sugar is incom- 
parably our largest producer of customs revenue, yielding in 
1907 the sum of $60,284,059, about one-fifth of our total import 
duties, which amounted that year to $332,233,363. Even the 
most confirmed free trader would not interfere with the sched- 
ule on raw sugar, because of the large revenue it produces, 

It is conceded that neither the cane nor the beet sugar in- 
dustries could exist without protection, for cane sugar is made 
in Cuba and Jaya for less than one-half of its cost in Louisiana, 
and beet sugar costs much less in Germany and other European 
countries than here. Our annual consumption of sugar is about 
8,000,000 tons. We made in 1907 about 350,000 tons of cane 
sugar, and 490,000 tons of beet sugar; about 500,000 tons came 
in free from Porto Rico and Hawaii; Cuba sent us 1,300,000 
tons at 80 per cent of the regular rate (51.687 per 100 pounds 
for No. 16 Dutch standard, or 96 per cent pure), and the re- 
mainder, some 400,000 tons, came from Germany, France, South 
America, South Africa, and a small amount from the Philip- 
pines and Java. 

I deprecate the provisions of the pending bill authorizing the 
admission of 300,000 tons of sugar from the Philippines free of 
duty and fear it is the entering wedge that will eventually 
drive the sugar industry from the Union. 

Germany produces on 10,000 square miles of area some 2,129,- 
597 long tons of beet sugar. In the Philippines there are 122,- 
000 square miles, and a large percentage of it is specially 
adapted to cane sugar. Under skillful management the pro- 
duction of these islands would more than supply all the sugar 
we require, and at such a low cost that our home people could 
not possibly meet the competition. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I want to interrupt the gentleman to 
say that it is the opinion of the administration of the Philip- 
pine Islands that sugar can be produced in those islands to 
supply not only the United States but the entire world. That 
opinion was given me last week. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I thank the gentleman very 
much for that information. 


When the Dingley bill was enacted in 1897 no sugar was im- 
ported free from any outside country. Since then Hawaii and 
Porto Rico have been annexed and now produce 21 per cent 
of our sugar supply, which comes in free, as they are a part of 
the Republic. Modification of the general law allows Cuba to 
send us nearly a million and a half tons a year—fully 40 per 
cent of what we consume—at 80 per cent of regular import 
rates. And who can prophesy how long the present arrangement 
with Cuba will exist? It has been repeatedly said that when 
we intervene in that island again to maintain the peace we will 
never leave it, but will take it and hold possession forever; and 
there is grave danger in the situation. May heaven protect us 
from it. 

I earnestly hope that my fears about the Philippines and 
Cuba may be unfounded, and that we may prove a big brother 
to them both, enabling them to get good starts in their national 
lives and work out glorious futures as independent states in 
the sisterhood of the world. If President Taft can so manage 
our affairs as to help these weak brethren without destroying 
our home interests, he will win an imperishable place in the 
history of mankind, and I sincerely wish him godspeed in the 
great task. [Applause.] But there are breakers ahead and 


yery careful pilotage is necessary to save continental American 
sugar from direst shipwreck, and the Nation at large from an 
iliad of woes. 

Rice is produced in large quantities in Louisiana and Texas, 
their combined yield being 574,791,000 pounds in 1908, and with 


proper encouragement the industry will spread rapidly, as there 
are many sections in the South where conditions for rice culture 
are favorable. We imported, in 1907, principally from China 
and Japan, 209,603,180 pounds of rice, on which a duty of 2 
cents a pound, amounting to $1,254,297, was collected. 

The pending bill proposes to admit free rice from the Philip- 
pines, but I understand an amendment will be offered by the 
committee which will protect our rice growers from outside 
competition. This is very gratifying to me personally, as rice 
is becoming very important in the district I have the honor to 
2 and my State produces more rice than any in the 

nion 

Another item in this bill of the greatest importance to 
Louisiana and the Nation is lumber, which has been so much 
discussed during the pending debate that I feel an apology is 
due the House for treating of it further. 

Lumber is second only to cotton among the resources of the 
South, its annual output being about 19,000,000, 000 feet, valued 
at about $300,000,000, as compared with 40,000,000, 000 feet for 
the whole Union. The Nation’s yearly production yields fully 
$600,000,000, and of that vast sum the South claims nearly one- 
half, and Louisiana is exceeded in its cut only by Washington. 
The six heaviest producers are 55 

ee 


Washington.. 3, T77, 606, 000 

ulstana 2. 972: 119. 000 
Pere. ====== 2,229, 590, 000 
Mississippi 2, „485, 000 
. SS eS 2 003, 279. 000 
6 —. — ‚ ‚ ——. . —— as 988. 504. 000 


My district has a large number of sawmills and much standing 
timber, hence my constituents are especially interested in this 
lumber schedule. 

Louisiana is so far away from the great centers of population 
which consume most of its forest products that I do not believe 
there would be much benefit, if any, in the way of reduction in 
prices to the local Louisiana consumer if lumber were placed on 
the free list. Nor am I prepared to say that there would be any 
material reduction in price to consumers within three or four 
hundred miles of Canada, though I would naturally suppose that 
competition between the mills of Canada and those of the South 
and West would make some reduction in that area. 

Mr. LOUD. Do you believe that the reduction of the duty 
upon one-fortieth of the consumption of lumber in the United 
States is going to lower the price of the thirty-nine fortieths 
produced here? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I do not. 

Mr. LOUD. Then, the only one to get the benefit will be the 
producer of the one-fortieth, who will get the American price. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Substantially, that is true. 

Mr. LOUD. In that case we will legislate for the Canadian 
and no one else. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Well, I think probably there 
‘may be some little influence in that area within three or four 
hundred miles of the Canadian line, as I stated, but it will not 
be material. 

Mr. LOUD. I-speak of the whole United States. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. As a whole there would be no 
material benefit, in my judgment. 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. If only one-fortieth of the lumber will come 
in from Canada, where will the lumberman be hurt? 

Mr. LOUD. Only in little spots along the border. 

Mr. STANLEY. By taking this duty off? 

Mr. LOUD. But we would legislate, in that case, for the 
benefit of the Canadian only, and not for the benefit of the con- 
sumer in the United States at all—not a penny—and we would 
take from our revenues $2,000,000 now paid by Canadians and 
spread it upon the American people in some other way. -That is 
all the result of this legislation. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, the broad 
question for us to determine is what would be the effect on the 
Nation at large of free lumber, and whether or not it is de- 
sirable to maintain a duty thereon. I am decidedly in favor of 
the Dingley rate of $2 a thousand [applause], about 11 per 
cent ad valorem, and shall state my reasons as briefly as pos- 
sible. 

Much of the clamor for free lumber comes from sections which 
have exhausted their supply of timber, and, being no longer 
able to reap profits from the protective rates which they once 
enjoyed so much, they care nothing for the West and South, 
and insist upon a removal of the duty, in the hope that they 
can get their lumber somewhat cheaper. A number of these 
men have also invested heavily in Canadian timber, and they 
wish to sell it here without restraint, regardless of the effect 
upon American industries. 
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Shall we listen to such appeals and refuse to place the great 
lumber business of the Union, which employs 600,000 men at 
an annual wage of $200,000,000, and whose output is $600,000,- 
000 a year, all of which is spent in America in purchasing the 
products of our farms and factories, at least on a par with 
other forms of industry? 

No; not on a par, but much below them. The lumber tariff 
is the lowest on the schedule. The present duty on lumber is 
$2 per thousand feet, or about 11 per cent ad valorem. This is 
the lowest duty of all items on the tariff schedule, which average 
about 43 per cent. All items entering into the manufacture of 
lumber are afforded several times more protection than lumber 
itself. The principal consumer of lumber is the farmer, and 
the best consumer the farmer has is the lumberman. Never 
before in our history would a bushel of oats, corn, or wheat, or 
a ton of hay, a team of horses, or a hundredweight of live stock 
buy more lumber than to-day. While some grades of lumber 
have advanced from 20 to 60 per cent in the last ten years, the 
price of most farm products has advanced a great deal more. 

The percentage of protection on the various commodities 
largely consumed by the lumberman is as follows: 


per bushel.. 50. 15 

Pet AR all 0 —— $0.15 

. per ton 54. 00 

qß6“»“» n e r SEEN Dey BOS per pound $0, 05 
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per pound $0. 22 
ber cent 


Woolen goods 
Boots and shoes 
Clothing and cotton good 
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Would it be a square deal to reduce this 11 per cent duty to 
5} per cent, as proposed by the pending bill, or to lop it off en- 
tirely, as some suggest? I can not think so. This duty is not a 
prohibitive one, as are so many schedules of the present law, 
but it permits an importation from Canada of nearly a billion 
feet of lumber a year, on which the duty is about $2,000,000; 
hence it is not merely a protective duty, but an actual producer 
of a yery respectable revenue. 

An article appeared in yesterday’s Washington Post which 
shows that Mexico as well as Canada is preparing to ship a vast 
amount of lumber into this country. I can not vouch for the 
correctness of the statements, and merely quote the article for 
what it is worth: 

[Washington Post, Thursday, April 1, 1909. 
à San Francisco, March 31. 

With the prospect of a material reduction in the duty on lumber in 
view, one of the biggest timber deals in recent years has just been con- 
cluded by Hiram C. Smith, former president of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, whereby the Mexican Transportation Company (Lim- 
ted) ak, eee the timber holdings in Mexico of William C. Greene, the 
copper k ng. The transfer embraces 2,700,000 acres of timber land and 
involves $25,000,000. 

Included in the deal are 600 miles of railroad, which taps the timber 
sections of the States of Chihuahua and Sonora. A sawmill of Maderia 
with a capacity of 100,000,000 feet of lumber a year is acquired also, 
and it 8 to erect another mill at El Paso, Tex.; with a capacity 
of 175,000,000 feet. 

LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 

With both plants operating, the company will be practically the 
largest producers of lumber in the world, umbermen are much con- 
cerned over the matter, for they realize that the consummation of the 
deal, with the low rate of duty on lumber provided in the Payne bill, 
spells ruin to the American industry, not only in the far West, but in 
the Northwest, and also largely in the South. 

Against a concern with such large capacity and resources, 8 
the cheap Mexican peon labor, and no duty, or a small one, to protec 
them, the American lumberman would placed at a very great 
disadvantage. 

SIMILAR TO MICHIGAN VARIETIES. . 

Much of the timber is of the white-pine variety, similar to that of 
Michigan. It is the plan of the company to control, if possible, the 
trade in a large area of the United States. 

Associated in the deal are former Ambassador to Washington Enrique 
Creel; Sir WiJllam C. Van Horne, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Northern Pacific; Julio Limantour, director of the Mexican Na- 
tional Rallways; Dr. F. S. Pearson, of New York; E. D. Kenna, former 
vice-president of the Santa Fe; and W. T, Eldredge, a New York banker. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman state whether that is an 
editorial or a news item? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. It is a news item. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It offers but a poor relief to a treeless coun- 
try like western Texas and New Mexico, and no lumber repre- 
sentative in Louisiana and eastern Texas should be uneasy. 
The gentleman must know that all the lumber of northern 
Mexico comes from Louisiana and Texas. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I understood that the timber 
resources of Mexico were practically undeveloped. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. From an intimate knowledge of the entire 
Republic, I know that the timber areas in Mexico are not impor- 
tant. 


Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. I understand that under the Wilson bill 
lumber was free, at least from Mexico. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Perhaps so. I am not posi- 
tive about it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Has the gentleman any information as to 
the amount of lumber that came in from Mexico under the 
Wilson bill? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I do not know. Mexico's 
timber was not much developed at that time. 

Mr, STANLEY. I know that it was free, and that Mexico 
at that time shipped lumber into this country during the entire 
period amounting to 6,000 feet. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. If the facts stated in the 
Post article read by me are true—and I can not vouch for 
them—it would mean a serious importation of lumber from 
Mexico, and it would compete very injuriously, in my judg- 
ment, with lumber of Texas and Louisiana. 

Mr. Chairman, many sincere and patriotic persons favor free 
lumber because they think it would tend to preserve our forests. 
But, in my opinion, this is erroneous. Their idea is based upon 
the supposition that free lumber would mean cheaper lumber, 
and, while I do not wholly admit that, let us grant it for the ar- 
gument and see where it would lead us. 

If any article be cheap, it is not highly prized, but is common 
and liable to be badly treated, neglected, and wasted. So, if 
lumber be cheap, we will consume larger quantities and be very 
careless in our use of it, and when the sawmill man finds an 
inferior, low-grade log he will not haul it to the mill, but will 
leave it to rot and waste in the woods, as the cheap prices do 
not warrant him in manufacturing any but the better grades. 

If prices were reasonably high, he could afford to convert 
every particle of the tree into lumber, thereby increasing the 
output of his forest 30 per cent to 40 per cent and making it 
last from 30 per cent to 40 per cent longer, But the reverse is 
true as to all low-grade stuff when prices are cheap. a 

This low price therefore gives us a much smaller yield per 
acre of lumber, and even this smaller yield is not prized as it 
should and would be if prices were higher, and the result is 
that the forest is destroyed much more rapidly. 

Moreover, when lumber is high it is used and consumed with 
greater prudence and care, just as all other things of value, and 
a given quantity goes much further because of substitutes for 
it—such as stone, cement, brick, iron, and steel—in the con- 
struction of houses, bridges, furniture, cars, and the innumera- 
ble things for which lumber is ordinarily used. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Does the gentleman’s ob- 
servation in his own immediate district confirm the theory that 
he just advanced—that when lumber is high it tends to conserve 
the forests, and when it is cheap the tendency is the other way? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I can not say 
that the experience in my own district would confirm that opin- 
ion. My district is purely an agricultural one. We have not 
a single large city in the district. Monroe, the principal one, 
has about 15,000 inhabitants, and it does not pay us to construct 
buildings of steel, iron, cement, stone, brick, and other things 
of that sort. 

We have a few buildings of brick, but lumber is so much 
cheaper with us than any other material that we have con- 
structed nearly all of our buildings of lumber; but I contend 
that in the congested centers of population a long way from the 
lumber supply, a long distance from the South and a long dis- 
tance from the West, where the transportation charges are 
very high, if, in addition to- high transportation charges, you 
have high lumber, there is the strongest kind of tendency on 
the part of the people of these cities and thickly settled regions 
to substitute in-lieu of lumber cement, stone, brick, steel, iron, 
and eyerything they can find, not only in the construction of 
houses, but in the construction of cars, furniture, and in- 
numerable things ordinarily made of lumber. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Is it not a fact that a 


-great part, if not the greater part, of the lumber product in 


the gentleman's district was shipped out of his district to other 
parts of the world and other parts of the United States? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana, I believe that is true. 

All this tends to reduce the consumption of lumber, and 
whatever reduces consumption conserves the forests. I am 
enthusiastically in favor of preserving all our natural re- 
sources, especially the forests, for I believe that on their con- 
servation depends the ultimate future of our Nation; and I 
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would gladly assist in any legislation, state or national, that 
would promote that end, but I do not believe free lumber will 
accomplish it. 

The question is of the very greatest importance and should 
recéive our very best attention, regardless of selfish interests. 

Just as the individual who would practice forestry must make 
some present sacrifice for the sake of the future gain, so also 
with the Nation. To obtain a future crop of trees on his land 
the individual must increase the cost of his lumbering and leave 
behind him a certain amount of the timber which he is turning 
into cash or pay the bill for replanting. The people of the 
United States also must be prepared to sacrifice something for 
the future if our forest resources are to be conserved. 

The permanent welfare of the country requires a permanent 
supply of lumber, and the cheaper the better. But the perma- 
nent welfare of the country does not require that lumber should 
be as cheap as possible now, at the cost of exorbitantly high 
prices within a comparatively few years. The thing to be 
dreaded is an abrupt rise immediately preceding and running 
into famine conditions. 

So long as we have an abundant supply of virgin timber still 
left for our immediate needs, an artificial condition is created. 
Since people do not wish to hold timber indefinitely, taxed and 
exposed to fire risk, with no returns, there is an undue pressure 
to sell at an early date. Very few purchasers of timber land 
care to tie up their money for twenty-five or thirty years before 
they begin to get it back. Consequently, until the supply meas- 
urably approaches exhaustion, private interest does not protect 
the public against the coming shortage. 

Many persons haye failed to distinguish between the interest 
of the present and the interest of the future. Forestry is neces- 
sary in the interest of the future. From the standpoint of the 
consumer, it offers no alleviation of present market conditions, 
even though the price of lumber has advanced greatly of recent 
years. On the contrary, those who wish to see the present price 
of lumber lowered are really trying to turn the hands of the 
clock backward, so far as progress toward an adjustment of 
supply and demand with reference to future.as-well as present 
needs is concerned. There is no use trying to disguise the fact 
that the interest of the present and the interest of the future 
are antagonistic. It is short-sighted to look only at the present. 

The rise in the price of lumber which has taken place during 
the last few years has resulted in a very great saving of waste. 
The lumberman has not yet become willing to avoid the waste 
involved in cutting without reference to the production of a 
second crop on the same land, but he has come a long way 
toward full utilization of the timber which he actually cuts. 
This in itself is, in the long run, highly important for the 
Nation. Though we have a large surplus of standing timber 
over our immediate needs, the visible supply is much short of 
what we shall want before we shall be in position to supply 
ourselves from the constant yield of permanently productive 
forests. The more fully we utilize what we cut, the more we 
leave for our future supply. 

If the privately owned forests of the country are to grow 
timber permanently, the owners must be able to obtain a price 
for their product which will yield a profit on the investment 
required to grow timber. Up to recent years the market price 
of lumber has been mainly the cost of cutting, manufacture, 
and transporting to market. Timber lands have been cheap, the 
public domain has held supplies to be acquired by those who 
had exhausted their own holdings, and the value of stumpage 
has consequently been far below that necessary to_induce the 
private owner to undertake the growing of timber as a crop. 

In short, if our present supply of standing timber is to be 
made to go as far as possible, prices must be high enough to 
make full utilization profitable, while if future supplies are to 
be grown the market price for the timber when grown must 
be high enough to include a reasonable return to the man who 
has grown it, as well as returns to those who log, saw, and 
sell it. We want lumber just as cheap as possible. Every ad- 
vance in its price is an economic hardship. Nevertheless, the 
level of prices which accompanied profligate use could not be 
permanent; the level of prices which correspond to the less 
profligate use of to-day can not be permanent; and the attitude 
of those who wish to promote the best interest of the country 
in the long run, must be an acquiescence in the rise toward the 
price which will haye to come shortly. There is such a thing 
as having lumber too cheap now. 

When the Goyernment put into national forests a large part 
of the timber of the West it withdrew great bodies of merchant- 
able forest from the immediate market. Beyond a doubt, the 
creation of national forests tends at first to advance the price 
of stumpage in the West. By those who do not fully under- 


stand the situation, it is sometimes said that the result has been 
to give an opportunity for monopoly on the part of those who 
had already acquired large amounts of western timber. This 
is not true, because if the Government had not reserved these 
forests the monopolists would doubtless have had them also, 
and because the timber from these forests is on the market, in 
competition with that in private hands, at a reasonable price. 
But probably the purchaser of to-day, and certainly the pur- 
chaser of yesterday, pays or paid a higher price, because the 
Government has undertaken to provide for future needs and is 
not selling below what is considered a reasonable price in the 
light of general conditions. 

In somewhat the same way the East and Middle West should 
be willing to pay the cost necessary to perpetuate our forests 
through forestry. The present generation must be taxed, mod- 
erately it is true, but nevertheless taxed, if our forest resources 
are to be conserved. Essentially, it does not matter whether 
the tax is raised through general taxation to purchase and cul- 
tivate forests owned by citizens or the Federal Goyernment, or 
whether it is paid in higher prices due to the carrying out of 
regulations which will secure the practice of forestry by private 
owners, or through a tariff on imported lumber, or through the 
cost of fire protection and remitted taxes by the States to en- 
courage forestry, or through any other means which will create 
conditions favorable to closer utilization in the woods and the 
renewal of forest growth on cut-over lands. Timber can not be 
mud out of nothing. We got for nothing what we found al- 
ready grown for us in this country, but that will not last much 
longer. Like the Panama Canal, or inland-waterway improve- 
ment, or the reclamation of arid land or swamp land, forestry 
means an investment, and an investment means a present sacri- 
fice. The question is, Are we, as public-spirited citizens, willing 
to make the necessary sacrifice for the sake of the permanent 
welfare of the country, or do we prefer to live as cheaply as 
possible through waste, the consequences of which will fall as a 
grievous burden on the generation which is growing up to fill 
our places? 

Mr. Chairman, iv discussing forest conservation my mind nat- 
urally reverts to that eminent American who for the past two 
years has led the fight for a broad, comprehensive plan for the 
conservation of all our natural resources—not only the forests, 
but the minerals, the water in all its uses, and the soil in every 
way it benefits our race—that man long known as the creator of 
our forestry system and well deserving of a higher title 
Father of Conservation in North America—the Hon. Gifford 
Pinchot. 

In view of the many veiled, but none the Jess caustic, criti- 
cisms of this gentleman because of the opinions expressed in his 
letter to Mr. Payne, I wish to say that I have perfect confidence 
in the sincerity and wisdom of Mr. Pinchot's views, and, in my 
judgment, any effort to discredit them by attributing to him 
vacillation or improper motives will find no response among the 
people he has served so faithfully, efficiently, and unselfishly. 

I bave watched him closely for years; have had the honor of 
working with him in one branch of the conservation movement, 
and regard him as one of the greatest statesmen of this age. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, permit me to say that while the 
pending bill is a Republican measure, framed according to pro- 
tection policies and different in many respects from a tariff-for- 
revenue bill, such as my party would seek to enact if in power, 
I deem it my duty to deal with conditions as I find them, and as 
whatever law we enact on this subject will be almost sure to 
remain in force at least four years, I have endeavored to discuss 
a few of its provisions without partisanship, and have suggested 
certain changes which I believe would be wise and fair to 
everyone. 

One other matter of supreme importance which I earnestly 
hope will receive favorable action before this bill becomes a law 
is an equitable tax on incomes. No other kind of tax would be 
fairer and easier to pay and none would produce larger revenue. 
We need more money to carry on in proper manner the greatest 
government on earth. Let us pass an income tax, and if it be 
declared unconstitutional again by the Supreme Court, let us 
amend the Constitution and reenact it. 

We are not passing a Democratic tariff measure, hence it is 
impossible to apply to some schedules of the bill the principles 
enunciated in the Denver platform. If Democrats had the 
power to make the bill and coordinate all its sections according 
to that platform, the situation would be very different. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in constructive statesmanship. I be- 
lieve that every Member of this House should do his utmost so te 
frame this most important tariff bill that it will carry a mini- 
mum of woe and a maximum of weal to every citizen of our 
great Republic. [Applause] 
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APPENDIX. 
Marcu 12, 1909. 
Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Payne: To avold any chance of misunderstanding, I take 
the liberty of stating my views upon the tariff on lumber in more con- 
nected fashion than it was possible to do at the hearing before the 
Committee on Ways and Means on February 24. At the outset I want 
to make it clear that the Forest Service has never advocated either 
the reduction or the abolition of the present duties upon lumber and 
shingles. On the contrary, we haye been at some pains to avoid taking 
any position, one way or the other, until we could complete a satisfac- 
tory investigation of the subject. I say this because many believe 
that the Forest Service has declared in favor of the removal of the 
duty upon forest products as a means of conserving our forests. The 
service has made no such declaration. 

If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, It would be done, I take 
it, for one or both of two purposes—elther to reduce the price to the 
5 5 to preserve our forests. In my judgment it would accom- 
plish neither, 

Free lumber would not materially reduce the price to the consumer. 
Most of the lumber we now import comes from Canada, as most of it 
would if the duty were taken off. We are importing from Canada only 
about 2 per cent as much lumber as we are cutting from our own for- 
ests. It is not likely that under free lumber more than 5 per cent as 
such would come from Canada as we would cut at home. ‘ontrary to 
the general impression, Canada, as compared with the United States, 
has no great timber supply. Her total amount of e timber is 
prorapy not more than one-third of what is left of ours. In the end 
he Canadians will undoubtedly require for home use all the timber 
they can produce. Imports from Canada would not be enough, there- 
fore, to limit the cutting of our own forests or to reduce the prices of 
lumber in any important degree. 

3 e prices are at present somewhat lower in Canada than in 
the Unit tates. The taxation of Canadian timber land is better 
adjusted to the conditions under which timber must be cut than It Is 
with us, but the average costs of logging and manufacture are probably 
as great there as here. If the duty were removed, the effect of these 
factors would be to increase the value of Canadian stumpage, and to 
some extent the profits of the Canadian manufacturer and the American 
retailer, There would remain little, if any, benefit to the ultimate con- 
sumer of lumber in the United States, 

The fundamental question at issue in the lumber tariff is forest con- 
servation. I believe that the demand for free lumber rests mainly on 
the hope that it offers a way to protect our forests. If I were of the 
same opinion, I should favor the removal of the tariff, but I am unable 
to see how free lumber will promote forestry. 

There is only one way to save our forests. That is to see that they 
are kept at work stowing new crops of timber as the old are cut away. 

The lumbermen are right when they tell you that in times of high 
prices for lumber they do cleaner work in the woods and cut more 
timber from a given area than they do when prices are lower and only 
the best grades can be marketed. Low prices for lumber unquestionably 
increase waste. If the removal of the tariff had any effect on work in 
the woods, it would be to displace the lower grades of lumber now cut 
by our own mills, which must either be logged or left in the woods 
when the higher grades are taken out, and to that extent it would 
increase the woods waste in this country. The waste in logging is 
already enormous, several times larger than our importation from 
Canada. I do not believe that the Increased use of Canadian wood, 
under free lumber, would equal the Increased waste, and even if it did 
the larger danger from fire and the greater difficulties in the way of 
forestry which follow wasteful logging would probably more than offset 
the gain. In other words, the drain upon our forests would not be 
relieved by allowing Canadian lumber to come in free. 

You asked me at the hearing for my opinion as to the tariff on 
wood pulp. We are already dependent upon Canada for much pulp 
wood. Nearly seven-tenths of the wood we use for wien is spruce 
and one-third of the spruce pulp wood is imported from Canada. It is 
highly important that we should have free pulp wood in the future as 
in the past, and that Canada should impose no export duty upon pulp 
wood. In this respect the pulp and paper making industry is in a 
different position from the other great wood-using industries of the 
United States. The latter can be wholly supplied from our own for- 
ests, while the former must have free access to the Canadian spruce 
forests so long as spruce is the chief pulp wood. I therefore concur 
with the recommendations of. the Select Committee on Paper and Pulp 
Investigations of the House of Representatives. These were that 
ground wood should be admitted free provided that it comes from a 
country which does not in any way restrict the exportation of pulp 
wood or ground wood, and that there should be a reduction in the 
duty upon news paper providing that it comes from a country which 
does not in any way restrict the exportation of pulp wood, wood pulp, 
or printing paper, 

believe there is now a sincere desire on the part of a large num- 
ber of lumbermen to handle their forests more conservatively. I 
realize that they face difficulties in their efforts. We as a people have 
often been at fault, because we have not made it easy for the lum- 
bermen to practice forestry at a profit. The States, for instance, have 
failed to provide adequate fire protection. They have often taxed 
standing timber so heayily that the owner was forced to cut it off 
as quickly as possible, and then let the land go back to the State 
without provision for a future Say 

But it is, first of all, upon the lumbermen themselves that the duty 
of conserving their own forests 1 70 lies. By asking for the reten- 
tion of the tariff in order to protect the forests, the lumbermen have, 
in substance, entered into an agreement with the ple of the Uni 
States to perpetuate their forests by wise use. This tacit ment 
is freely recognized by many of the leaders among them. If the tariff 
is allowed to remain, the lumbermen should be held to their agree- 
ment; and if they should fail to carry it out, the people of the United 
States should take the matter in hand and enforce such control of 
lumbering as will protect the forests and the public. The lumbermen 
must recognize that the forests which they own are not simply pieces 
of private property. They are a public trust, the source from which 
most of the Nation's future timber supply must come. The Nation has 
decided that those forests must be conserved. It is the duty of eve 
lumberman to act upon this decision. It is the duty of the Nation an 
the State to aid him in every way they can. If the lumbermen do not 
make the most of this opportunity, legislation is coming, and coming 


very soon, which will force them to do clean work in the woods and to 
leave their cut-over lands in a condition to produce a second crop, 

I believe that it is pornite to work out a solution of this great prob- 
lem in cooperation with the lumbermen in a way that will satisfy both 
them and the public. To this much-desired end I have given in the 
past and will continue to give in the future my utmost efforts. 

Very sincerely, yours, 


GIFFORD Pixcuot, Forester. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, when General Hancock made 
the assertion in his campaign for the Presidency in 1880, that the 
tariff was a “local issue,” it seemed to greatly amuse the politi- 
cians of the country, especially those who desired to retain the 
tariff question in politics. If General Hancock were living to- 
day and could witness the present clamor of different local 
interests for protection, and especially if he could have heard 
the able address just delivered by my distinguished protection 
Democratic friend from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], I am sure 
that he would feel that his pronouncement in that campaign has 
been abundantly sustained. 

Like most of my colleagues, including a respectable number 
on the other side of the Chamber, I am, of course, more directly 
interested in the protection of the industries of my own section 
of the country. 

I want to say right here—referring to my recent colloquy on 
the floor with the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KitcHin]—that whenever I reach that state of perfection that 
I feel that I can not place at the head of my list of duties the 
advocacy of the interests of the people who sent me here, I shall 
return my commission to them so that they can give it to some 
one whose conscience will permit him to stand by those interests. 
{Applause.] To represent one’s own particular section is what 
I conceive to be the primary purpose of representative govern- 
ment, and so long as I am a Member of this House I shall do 
that, assuming that the same course will be followed by other 
Representatives, thus guaranteeing in the aggregate such action 
as will best promote the interests of all. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a thorough believer in the American 
doctrine of protection to American industries and American 
labor. I believe in a tariff for protection, with incidental reve- 
nue, rather than a tariff for revenue with incidental protection. 
If this declaration places me in the class of the “ standpatters,” 
then I have no objection to the designation, for I do “ stand pat” 
upon that proposition. So firmly convinced am I that this policy 
of protection is the correct one, and that without it our country 
could not enjoy that degree of prosperity that its resources entitle 
it to enjoy, that I am ready to cast my vote for reasonable pro- 
tection to any industry in this country, whether it exists in my 
district or not. And herein lies, I think, the main difference be- 
tween genuine Republicans and that class of Democrats who are 
not unalterably opposed to the application of the principle of 
protection to any industry. We believe in protection to Ameri- 
can industries, while they seem willing to vote against protec- 
tion except when it applies to industries in their own particu- 
lar locality. In view of the various declarations of the Republi- 
can party on this subject, I can not understand how anyone 
can claim to be a Republican unless he fayors the principle of 
protection, independent of the mere question of raising reyenue. 
It may be that the tariff schedules can be so adjusted as to 
give adequate protection to every industry and at the same 
time raise approximately enough revenue for government pur- 
poses and no more. 

But I for one would not abandon the policy of protection 
merely because there might be too much or too little revenue 
raised by proper protective duties. If the proper enforcement 
of that policy resulted in raising too much revenue, I would have 
the surplus used for needed public improvements, such as the 
building of turnpike roads and the more rapid development of 
our waterways. If it did not raise enough revenue, I should 
favor the raising of the balance by increasing the tax on beer 
and whisky, and by taxing incomes, and in such other ways as 
would place the burden of government expenses upon those who 
are able to bear it rather than upon those who are not able to 
bear it. 

So much has been said in this debate by gentlemen on the 
other side of the Chamber about this question, and they have 
taken so many conflicting positions on the question, that it is 
difficult to tell whether Democracy stands for protection or free 
trade, or a revenue tariff, regardless of whether such a tariff 
affords protection or not,» 

My friend from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], who has just 
taken his seat, and who, I think, is a typical representative of 
the Democracy of his section, evidently believes in the princi- 
ples of protection—in spots at least. On the other hand, the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson], who is a good Demo- 
crat, and who is certainly a good fellow, evidently takes the 
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free-trade view of it, as is evidenced by the following, taken 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Mareh 29: 


and is he opposed to the . 
has been some question down in my section of Kentucky as to 93 5 — 
Democracy is in favor of protecting lumber or not. I am glad to have 
this 3 to put the gentleman and his party on record on that 


q 
Mr. Sis I on reco I am 
Risso. 1 
a e 5 C therefore I 
e gentleman. [Applause om the Republican side.] 
gra ae on the other side have argued for a purely reve- 
nue tariff, regardless of whether it happens to afford protection 
or not. 

Some reference has been made in this debate to party plat- 
forms. I want to read a few sentences from one of the plat- 
forms of one of the great political parties in this country. Re- 
ferring to the question of raising the revenue and reducing the 
tariff, it says: 

The necessary reduction and Lo gape CASA E E 
out depriving American labor of the ability to compete successfully wi 
foreign labor and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be 
ee ore any increased cost of production which may exist in 
consequence of the higher rate of wages peevalliner ÍA this country. 

Pretty good Republican doctrine, that. What platform do 
you suppose that quotation is taken from? The Republican 
platform? No; it is taken from the Democratic national plat- 
form of 1884. And here is another quotation from the Demo- 
cratic national platform of 1888, which makes very interesting 
reading in view of some of the statements that have been made 
in this debate on that side of the Chamber and by gentlemen 
who, I have no doubt, ardently supported the Democratic ticket 
in both of those campaigns. The quotation is this: 

Our established domestic industries and enterprises should not and 
need not be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burdens 
of taxation. On the contrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax 
laws, with due allowance for the difference between the wages of Ameri- 
enn and foreign labor, must promote and encourage every branch of 
such industries and enterprises by giving them assurance of an extended 
market and steady and continuous operations. 

I leave those gentlemen to explain, if they can, the consistency 
between their positions then and now. 

There are some provisions in this bill, affecting interests in 
my section, that I do not like and that I shall endeavor to have 
changed if I have the opportunity, and to some of these pro- 
visions I shall presently offer criticism. At this point, I want 
to state that I do not question for a moment the high and patri- 
otic motives which actuated the majority of the committee in 
preparing this bill. It was a stupendous task, and I think they 
have performed it with an eye single to the best interests of the 
entire country, as they view them. Upon such a great subject 
there must necessarily be difference of opinion, and the fact that 
I entertain such difference of opinion does not make me any the 
less a Republican, because I am firmly convinced that the great 
policies of the Republican party, of which protection is only 
ene, have helped to make this country great, and that they are 
the only policies that ean keep it permanently prosperous: 

I do not claim to be an expert upon the tariff question. I 
bu ve given it all the thought that I could in connection with the 
performance of other imperative duties here. I have read as 
much of the voluminous hearings as I could, and have listened 
patiently to the debates upon the floor. 

I have taken special pains to hear and study the remarks of 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and other leaders of my party in this House who have 
advocated the provisions of this bill, and I must say, with due 
deference to them, that T am still unconvinced that all of its 
provisions are in full accord with the doctrines advocated by 
the leaders of the Republican party, which I have been taught 
from my childhood. They have failed to convince, for exam- 
ple, that the proposed reduetion of the duty on lumber is in 
accordance witli this doctrine. The gentleman from New York 
evidently disagrees with me in that. He intimated the other 
day that I view the question from too narrow a standpoint, and 
tor the purpose of inducing me to abandon my championship 
ef the lumber industry he suggested that I climb to the top 
of one of the Kentucky mountains and “ look beyond the woods 
and behold the great domain of the whole United States, which 
was the object of his beneficence in framing this bill. This is 
not the first time in the history of the world that such a plan 
has been propesed to induce one to forsake his cause. With 
that end in view, our Savior, once upon a time, was asked to 
go to the top of a mountain, and the gentleman who extended 
the invitation was courteous and obliging enough to make the 
ascent with Him. [Laughter.} But the Savior refused the 
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tempting inducement offered to abandon His mission upon the 
earth. [Laughter and applause.] 

Of course, the gentleman from New York has neither the 
time nor the inclination to go with me to the top of the moun- 
tain, and it is not necessary for me to make the trip alone, be- 
cause I have been there many times before—in fact, I was 
reared almost on the top of a mountain—and I already know 
what I would see from that eminence. My mission here is to 
represent first of all what I conceive to be the best interests 
of the people of my district; and while I think I can look, and 
have already looked, “beyond the woods,” so as to appreciate; 
in a measure, the needs of other sections, I am still of the opin- 
ion that these needs do not justify me in abandoning the best 
interests of my own people. Moreover, I believe that the gen- 
tleman from New York, just as the other tempter was, will be 
unable to “deliver the goods,“ under his guaranty that this 
reduction of the Jumber duty will not decrease the wages of 
a single man in the United States. I am unable to understand 
the process of reasoning by which the gentleman reaches that 
eonclusion. He says he wants to check the upward tendency 
of lumber prices, but that he does not know whether it will 
reduce the price or not. If the present duty is responsible for 
the present high price, how can it fail to reduce the price if the 
duty is reduced? And if the duty is not responsible, why re- 
duce it? We have heard the gentleman defend protective-tariff 
rates on the ground that they maintain our high rate of wages, 
and I have followed his leadership on that theory. 

How can he be consistent in that contention and at the same 
time deny that a lowering of the lumber duty will reduce wages? 
Tf there is one economic fact that our experience has established 
beyond all controversy, it is that tariff reduction never did any- 
thing more surely than to reduce wages. You ean not cheapen 
labor's product without cheapening labor itself. Nothing is 
better settled than that. As a writer has put it: “Tariff re- 
duction is price reduction, and price reduction is wage reduc- 
tion.” There is no escape from that conclusion. And, viewing 
this proposed lumber tariff from that standpoint, I beg to call 
attention to the following facts: Lumber is the second largest 
industry in the United States, iron and steel being the largest, 
involving an investment of over a billion dollars and employing 
from six to eight hundred thousand men. It is more important 
even than the iron and steel industry, in the sense that it is 
more £ distributed throughout the United States. It is 
an industry in 45 States and Territories. It is the largest in- 
dustry in 12 States, and a leading industry in 13 States. No 
other industry bas such diversified ownership. It is the largest 
purchaser of farm products in the United States. It pays an- 
nually more in freights to the railroads than any other com- 
modity in the United States. Therefore anything that injures 
this industry would affect a larger number of people and have a 
greater tendency to impose hardships upon the people throughout 
the country generally than would an injury to any other industry. 
It would, in fact, directly affect in various ways the interests of 
several millions of our people. Tell me not, my eloquent young 
Republican friend from Ohio [Mr. Howranp], that the pro- 
tection of such an industry, involving the interests of so many 
people, cdn be justly compared to the decayed branch of a tree, 
On the contrary, it is the healthiest and biggest limb on it. 

If the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] is correct in 
his contention that it would not reduce the wages of labor in 
the lumber industry, it must be for the reason that the lowering 
of the duty will not increase importations, because, according 
to the unerring law of supply and demand, every importation 
which competes with our own products, in whieh labor is em- 
ployed, decreases just to that extent the demand for our own 
labor. If this reduction would not increase importations, then 
the only effect it could have would be to reduce by 50 per cent 
the revenues derived from lumber importations. This would 
mean a sacrifice of nearly a million dollars of revenue annu- 
ally, which can hardly be defended in view of the present finan- 
cial needs of the Government. 

As a matter of fact, I believe that the reduction of the duty 
from $2 to $1 will result in largely increased importations of 
the kind of lumber that competes with our own, and therefore 
it will necessarily be to the detriment of the lumber industry, 
in this country. 

It may be that by reason of the protection afforded by trans- 
portation rates to lumber produced as far away from Canada 
as Kentucky is would prevent this cut from $2 to $1 from in- 
juring the Kentucky lumber industry to any considerable ex- 
tent; but Canadian competition will undoubtedly be greatly 
strengthened by it in lumber sections less remote, and that will 
inevitably tend to depress, more or less, the lumber industry, 
throughout the country; and for that reason I oppose it, Be- 
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sides, the Canadian lumber would find an increased market in 
the northern sections of the United States, thus forcing the 
lumber produced there to seek a market farther South, and 
the effect of this would be felt in Kentucky sooner or later. 

In view of the facts I have already enumerated, I do not 
think there is an industry in the United States which affords a 
more typical illustration of the necessity for protection as ad- 
vocated by our party than the lumber industry, and I feel no 
hesitancy in saying that I would rather vote for an increase 
rather than a decrease of the tariff on lumber, and I would be 
religiously observing the tenets of my party when I did so. 

The gentleman from New York complains about the monopoly 
of stumpage by men who have acquired large holdings for in- 
vestment purposes, and he says that they are the ones who are 
urging the retention of the duty on lumber. The gentleman is 
simply mistaken about that. If that were the situation, my 
position on this subject would be different. I am willing to 
concede, of course, that men who have these large holdings are 
in favor not only of maintaining the present price of lumber, 
but of seeing it increased; that is human nature. But that 
class of holders form, as has already been shown in this debate, 
a small percentage of the owners of timber. My friend from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpnry], in his admirable speech the other day, 
stated that he owns considerable standing timber himself, and 
frankly asserted, in his earnest and eloquent way, that he in- 
tended to hold it until he got his price for it. The other large 
holders of timber can do the same thing. 

But where the burden of this reduction would fall most 
heavily would be upon that class of people who form, by all 
odds, the most numerous class of timber owners—the small 
holders—whose means are so limited that they can not hold 
their timber until they can get a high price for it. Not only 
that, but the hundreds of thousands of wage-earners in the 
lumber industry will be affected, and they, too, as a rule, belong 
to that class of people who are least able to bear the burden 
of a reduction in the price of their product, and therefore of 
their wages. And it is in behalf of these classes that we are 
appealing to you not to deviate on this item from the Repub- 
lican standard of protection which we haye advocated for so 
many years. 

I do not underestimate the force of the argument that the 
farmers, who are not producers of lumber, would be benefited 
by reducing the price of lumber, on account of being able to 
build their homes cheaper, as the gentleman from New York 
and others suggest; but he must remember that while the 
farmers are the principal consumers of lumber, the lumbermen, 
on the other hand, are the best customers of the farmers, and 
that, while there has been a considerable advance in the price 
of lumber, there has been a still greater advance in the price 
of farm products, which the consumption of those engaged in 
the lumber business undoubtedly helped to bring about. 

So, while the gentleman from New York is advising me to 
climb up on a mountain and look over “beyond the woods,” it 
would not do him any harm to seek some elevation himself so 
that he might get a good view of the lumber camps, the mills, 
and the hundreds of thousands of people who are dependent en- 
tirely upon this industry for their livelihood, instead of limiting 
the scope of his vision to the large holders of stumpage and the 
other persons of wealth and independent means who happen to 
be interested also in this industry, and against whom the pro- 
posed reduction he says is aimed. These laborers are a part 
of that grand army of nature’s noblemen who form the chief 
corner stone of our temple of prosperity. If we are to enforce 
justly and impartially our principles of protection, it is just 
as much our duty to give its benefits to one class as to another. 
I want protection not only for the men whose hands and faces 
scorch before the seething fires of furnaces, not only for the 
men who till the soil upon the hillsides, in the valleys, and upon 
the plains, not only for those who work amid the hum of the 
spindle and the wheel, but likewise for those who patiently toil 
in the damp and darkness of the coal mines, and for those who 
endure the dangers and hardships of bringing the lumber from 
the stump to the market. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I had intended to discuss the subject of the conservation 
of our natural resources, as it has been put forward in con- 
nection with the lumber question, but I have not the time to 
enter upon that. I do wish to call attention, however, to the 
fact that this propaganda, which in the outset of this agitation 
on the lumber question was used as an argument for the re- 
moval of the duty on lumber, so that it would prevent the waste 
of our forests, has now been abandoned, and that some of those 
who advocated it originally virtually concede now that free 
lumber would increase rather than decrease the destruction 
of our forests. Therefore, if it is wise to conserve our forests, 
the best way to do it is to increase rather than reduce the duty 


on lumber. As a matter of fact, I have very little respect for 


this conservation theory as applied to the question of a duty 
on lumber, and I do not believe that the results predicted by the 
advocates of that theory will ever materialize. 

It is estimated that of the annual cut of timber, which 
amounts to about 100,000,000,000 feet, only about thirty-seven 
and one-half billions gointo lumber. The replacement by growth 
is estimated to be about that amount. About 50,000,000,000 feet 
are used for fuel. The tendency, as is well known, is now rap- 
idly in the direction of an enlarged use for fuel of material 
other than wood, and the use of timber for fuel will, of course, 
decrease accordingly. It requires only a moment’s considera- 
tion of these facts in connection with the total estimated num- 
ber of feet of timber now in this country to realize how absurd 
is the contention that we are going to leave to our grandchil- 
dren a devastated timber area. The truth of the matter is that 
at least some of those who are behind this conservation agita- 
tion are not worried so much about their posterity as they are 
about their own interests. 

The gentleman from Illinois, in his very entertaining, instruct- 
ive, and able speech a day or so ago on this questiof, seemed 
to be greatly alarmed over the prospect that our available 
supply of pulp wood for making paper would be exhausted 
within a few years. I do not think the gentleman’s concern 
over this is justified. There are millions of feet of pulp wood 
in the mountains of Kentucky alone, much of which is now 
going to waste, and I dare say that the supply of this in the 
entire Appalachian Range will be sufficient to postpone for 
quite a while the pulp-wood famine that the. gentleman pre- 
dicts. I am opposed to putting pulp wood on the free list, 
because I want our people to get a market for their pulp wood 
instead of turning that market over to Canada, and I want the 
labor necessary for its production to be employed down there 
instead of in a foreign country. I believe, moreover, that long 
before our supply of pulp wood is exhausted that the inventive 
genius of our people will discover some satisfactory substitute 
for making paper. Necessity has always been the mother of 
invention, and it will always remain so, and our people have 
never yet failed to meet successfully a situation like that which 
the gentleman from Illinois predicts will arise. 

I also desire to enter an earnest protest against the provisions 
of this bill relative to coal, one of the chief products of my 
section of the country, and for the same reasons that I have 
already urged in discussing the lumber question. The gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monperx] and the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] have so thoroughly discussed this 
question, particularly from the standpoint of their section of the 
country, and have shown so clearly that to place coal on the 
free list would be a direct discrimination against the white 
labor employed in our mines, and in favor of the Chinese- 
Japanese labor of Canada, that it would be presumptuous in 
me to undertake to dwell upon that. I desire, however, to call 
attention to the fact that 80 per cent of the cost of mining and 
marketing coal is paid as wages to labor; and when you injure 
the coal industry—as placing that article upon the free list 
would certainly do—you do much greater damage to labor than 
you do to the capital invested in the coal industry. Free coal 
can not benefit anyone among our own people other than a few 
manufacturers of the New England seaboard, because they, and 
not the consumers, would get the benefit of it. It is true that 
there are a few Pittsburg operators who are in favor of free 
coal, and that is because they are near enough to Canada to be 
able to increase their markets by a reciprocal arrangement with 
that government. 

But these constitute a very small minority of the operators. 
Free coal would mean a net loss of millions of dollars to coal 
operators and coal miners and to communities which haye been 
developed and which are being supported by this industry 
under a protective duty on coal. We have in the mountain 
sections of my State some of the finest coal deposits in the 
world. Until recently our coal has not been accessible to the 
markets by reason of the lack of transportation facilities. Rail- 
roads are now being constructed there, and at no distant date 
the improvement of our rivers will bring slack water to these 
coal fields. Consequently, the development of our coal industry 
is in its infancy. Capital has been invested and is still being 
invested there upon the supposition that the Republican party 
will continue in control of this Government, and that it will: 
adhere to its traditional policy of protection. Abandon that 
policy with reference to coal and you strike a serious blow at 
one of the infant industries of my section of country, which will 
do immeasurable harm to the people whom I represent. I ap- 
peal to you not to do it, and I do not believe this Republican 
Congress will do it. A - 

I do not like this bill because it contains too many proposi- 
tions to place articles that we produce upon the free list. ‘The 
excuse offered for it is, in some instances, at least, that these 
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articles are raw materials. But that which is raw material for 
one is the finished product of another. I contend that an 
article is not raw material after it has been touched by the 
hand of labor. It becomes a finished product, so far as the 
laborer is concerned, and is entitled to protection at the hands of 
a Republican Congress, if our theory on this subject is sound. 

There are other industries in my State that are not dealt 
with in this bill in accordance with the principles of protection. 
It does not give adequate protection to hemp, one of the lead- 
ing industries of Kentucky and other sections of the country. 
The evidence submitted to the committee shows that the hemp 
industry has been languishing for years because it has not 
been protected from foreign competition, as it should have 
been. India hemp or jute, the strongest competitor of the 
American-grown product, is on the free list and has been ever 
since 1890, and this bill not only leaves it there, but gives less 
protection to the hemp and flax industry than the present law 
does. I will insert, with the permission of the House, an ex- 
tract from a statement furnished me on this subject, which 
illustrates the absolute necessity of haying protection for these 
products. 


Prior to the introduction of India hemp or jute into the American 
market, in about the seventies, the hemp industry in America had 
grown to formidable propor One, the total tonnage in 1860, the banner 
year, being about 75, tons. It has grown successfully in Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, Nebraska, and California, 
while experimentally it has been grown in many localities extending as 
far south as the Gulf of Mexco. Following th 8 the high rice 
of American labor and the a ce of machine ‘or cutting the hemp 
and separating the fiber from the stalk made the production of hemp 
in America unprofitable in the face of the large Importations of India 
hemp or jute, which by the year 1880 had completely robbed the Ameri- 
can industry of the bagging trade for covering the cotton of the South 
and had taken away a large part of the general twine and rope busi- 
ness. Under these conditions the production steadily declined until 
in 1880 the entire production of Sop in America was less than 2,000 
tons. It being apparent that the industry in America would be com- 

letely destroyed, Congress, in the tariff act of March 3, 1883, put a 
85 on all fibers. nder this stimulus the production of American 
steadily increased until 1890, when the production was about 
x tons. On October 1, 1890, the tariff act put on the free list 
manila, sisal, jute, and jute butts, with the result that the industry has 
steadily declined since, notwithstanding the largely inc demand 
for fibers. With the increase in price, however, land rents and labor 
have also advanced, and the American farmer who is producing hemp 
is in no better condition. The fact is that he is forced to meet on 
equal footing the pauper labor of India—labor that is satisfied with 
2 cents to 5 cents per day. Or, to make the comparison in another 
way, the preliminary report of the Department for 1908 shows im- 
portation from India to be 107,533 tons, which is valued at $6,504,920, 
or $60.50 per ton. The American production ayerages about one ton 
to 24 acres, and figuring on $60.50 from India the American farmer 
must compete with a gross Income of $24.20 per acre, while in America 
seed and labor will cost the American farmer from $22 to $25 per acre, 
and to this must be added land rent, averaging probably $15 per acre. 

Now, to make the comparison for a more unfavorable year, would 
call attention to the report of the ae beggstont Department for 1898, 
when India sent us 112,306 tons of r, valued at $2,543,498, or an 
average of $22.70 per ton. Making the same comparison as above of 
— acres to the ton, the gross income per acre would show only $9.10, 
which would, in America, be insufficient to pay either the land rent or 
the labor charge against an acre of hemp. s a result of this American 
hemp fell below cents per pound, which is below the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Within the last ten years machines have been perfected for cutting 
hemp and flax, and there are before the public to-day three or four 
machines for breaking the hemp and flax which are meeting with de- 
served success, though not receiving the financial backing which would 
come to them if the American hemp and flax industry was properly 
protected and encouraged. 

The perfecting of these Daraa will solve the labor problem for the 
and flax. 


hem 


producer of American hem 

The uses of American hemp are varied, ranging from fine twines, 
where it is often mixed with flax, up to heavy cordage, such as is manu- 
factured at the Charlestown Navy-Yard, Boston, for use in the United 
States Navy. But the volume of business in fiber must be done on medium 
and low priced raw material, and the present duty on Italian and 
Russian hemp, flax, and flax tow onl NARE American hemp in so far 
as it enters Bi the manufacture o e. high-grade products, the total 
tonnage of which always has been and always will be small. 

Under present conditions any time the American production should 
rise above the present level the price of American hemp would be forced 
down to the level of India hemp or jute, and could not live now even in 
a small way if unprotected from Italian and Russian hemp and flax 
and flax tow. 

In Minnesota and the Dakotas and throughout the great Northwest 
hundreds of thousands of acres are sown in flax annually, the seed 
saved, and then the million tons of flax straw are burned, which could 

into the manufacture of bagging, burlap, binder twine, and various 
finds of cord and ropes but for the enormous influx of cheap foreign 
fibers, the product of the world’s pauper labor. 

With a duty such as we ask on . fibers, it would be but a few 

ears until American-grown hemp and flax, together with manila hemp 
trom the Philippines, would supply the demand for coarse fiber in the 
United States, making the American people ind ent of the outside 
world for their fiber supply, both in peace and in war; would greatly 
enhance the value of farm lands; would supply labor to many thou- 
sands of men; and would result in a boom in this country in the agri- 
cultural districts beyond anything that has heretofore been known. 

Hemp and fiax can be and have been successfully grown throughout 
the South and Middle West, as far north as Minnesota, as far south 
as the Gulf of Mexico, and on the Pacific slope. There is every reason 
why America should grow all her own fiber; there is every reason why 
the American farmer should be encouraged to produce it; and in pro- 
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ducing it, there is every reason why he should be protected from the 


pauper labor of India as well as from the Italian and Russian laborer, 
who is willing to work for a mere pittance in comparison with the 
Wages demanded and deserved by the American workingman. 

I am also opposed to the proposition to place iron ore upon 
the free list. This is also an industry that I'think is entitled 
to protection, if we are going to make a just distribution of the 
advantages of protection in this tariff law. Neither does this 
bill provide a protective duty on barytes, another important in- 
dustry in some sections of the country. I desire to call atten- 
tion to still another important industry to which this bill does 
not do justice. I refer to the fluor-spar industry. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CHar MAN] and myself have been in- 
sisting that such a rate of duty should be imposed on foreign 
fluor spar as will at least make up the difference between the 
cost of production of that article in this and foreign countries. 
The committee finally decided to place a duty of 50 cents a ton 
on crude fluor spar, which is the only real competitor of the 
American product and which has heretofore been on the free 
list. The small duty of 50 cents per ton, which the committee 
recommends, will, of course, yield a small revenue, but it is 
absolutely inadequate to afford any protection to the American 
fluor-spar industry, and, so far as that question is concerned, it 
might just as well have been left upon the free list. 

Those who are at all conversant with the subject of steel 
manufacturing know, of course, that fluor spar is used as a flux 
in refining steel and other metals, and that it is especially 
adapted to open-hearth furnace steel practice. 

Fluor-spar mining as an American industry began since the 
passage of the Dingley bill, and until five years ago was an 
industry of great promise. The Dingley bill made no reference 
to fluor spar, but under a clause in that bill admitting free of 
duty minerals in a crude state, and not otherwise referred to 
in the bill, it has been coming into this country for the last 
five years in large and rapidly increasing quantities free of duty. 
This foreign fluor spar is imported chiefly from the counties of 
Durham and Derby in England, near the ports of Manchester 
and Edinburgh. It is not now being mined, but comes from 
large heaps containing hundreds of thousands of tons, accumu- 
lated as a result of extensive lead-mining operations in that 
country a century ago, which are now abandoned. This fluor 
spar was a waste product associated with the lead ore and at 
the time had no value. Since the growth of open-hearth steel 
practice, in preference to the Bessemer practice, and the devel- 
opment of American mines to supply the demand, these vast 
heaps of British fluor spar have been acquired by British own- 
ers, and are being worked at no cost of mining, and no labor 
expense save the loading on vessels. It is sent across the ocean 
as ballast at a freight rate in no case exceeding $1 per long ton, 
and is being shipped into Pittsburg under a freight classification 
as “gravel,” at the rate of $1.40 per long ton. 

The long ton being the basis of quotation of all imported 
fluor spar, it is quoted in the Pittsburg district at the equiva- 
lent of $4.85 to $5 per short ton. 

No American miner can produce fluor spar at a less cost 
than $5 per net ton at the mines. The freight rate being $2.50 
per net ton to Pittsburg, American miners must sell at not less 
than $8 if any profit is realized. 

The Payne bill provides a duty of $1.75 a ton on “ ground or 
manufactured fluor spar,” but it is not and has never been im- 
ported into the American market in this form; and even if it 
were, the demand for the material in that form is so small that 
the duty of $1.75 per ton would practically afford no protection 
whatever. 

The imported fluor spar is in a crude state, and would come 
under the 50-cent duty on crude fluor spar provided in this bill. 

The effect of the last five years’ competition with this im- 
ported material has already practically destroyed this industry. 
An evidence of this is the fact that there are now but 6 
American producers, whereas five years ago there were 150. 
Five years ago the American production was growing rapidly 
and amounted to 50,000 tons per annum. 

In 1907 the American production did not exceed 15,000 tons. 
In 1908 the American production did not exceed 12,000 tons. 
Over 100,000 tons are now imported annually, and at this rate 
it is estimated that it would require more than ten years to 
exhaust the English supply. 

The American production now is confined to a small district 
in southern Illinois and one in northwestern Kentucky. 

If a protective duty is imposed on crude fluor spar, mines 
will be opened in Colorado, Tennessee, and Arizona, as large 
deposits exist in those States, and they are undeveloped because 
of the supply of the American market from abroad. 

Only 5 to 10 pounds of fluor spar are required in the manu- 
facture of 1 ton of steel. The imposition of a duty of even $3 
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a ton would not increase the cost of a ton of steel exceeding 
one-half of a cent. 

It is true that there is no fluor spar, so far as I am advised, 
in my district—at least not in sufficient quantities to justify 
development. But in this instance I have adopted the kindly 
suggestion of my friend from New York [Mr. Payne], and have 
looked “ beyond the woods” sufficiently to interest myself in an 
important industry in another section of my State. 

The gentleman from New York suggested to me the other 
day that, while I could haye an opportunity, so far as he was 
concerned, to offer an amendment restoring the $2 rate on lum- 
ber, he admonished me that I must not blame him if, as a re- 
sult of such an effort, lumber should be put on the free list. I 
do not say that I will vote against this bill, because I do not 
know the shape in which it will be put upon its final passage, 

but I beg to suggest to the gentleman from New York that he 
must not blame me if, as a result of discrimination against cer- 
tain industries that are entitled to protection, the bill is de- 
feated. Iam a Republican and propose to remain a Republican; 
but if I am to favor a tariff bill, it must be framed in ac- 
cordance with Republican principles. 

I do not contend that this bill was purposely prepared so as 
to give more protection to northern than to southern industries, 
and yet I think the bill itself is subject in some degree to that 
criticism. From the very start the North, and especially the 
eastern portion of it, was a manufacturing section, and it was 
natural for them to favor the doctrine of protection. In fact, 
the North has become so accustomed to protection and so ac- 
customed to the South not asking for it that it is difficult for 
men of the North, in preparing a tariff bill as they have pre- 
pared this one, to realize the changed conditions which now 
exist and to resist the habit of giving the North the lion’s 
share. Most of the timber of the North, and especially of the 
Northwest, has been disposed of, and disposed of under a pro- 
tective duty. Now, most of the timber is in the South. It is one 
of the chief resources of the South, and I beg of you to remember 
that protection to our timber in the South is just as important 
to us as was protection of the northern timber when you had it. 

There is another consideration that I deem worthy of men- 
tion in this connection. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lona- 
wortH] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] have 
both agreed that the Committee on Ways and Means is a 
political committee. This being so, the majority membership of 
that committee haye committed, more or less, to their hands 
_ the destiny of our party. Aside from the justice of giving the 

industries of the South adequate protection, I deem it wise 
from a political standpoint to do so. A great deal is being said 
of late years about breaking the “solid South.” If you Repub- 
licans of the North persist in reducing the tariff on lumber, 
one of our chief products, and in putting coal, another of our 
chief products, on the free list, and in failing to give protection 
to other industries that I might mention, your policy will tend 
toward “breaking” the South commercially rather than polit- 
ically. Gentlemen on the other side from the South may dis- 
claim and deny all they please, as my able and genial friend 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] did the other day, but the fact 
remains that protection sentiment is rapidly growing there, and 
the inroads that the Republican party has made in the Southern 
States are due primarily to the fact that the people of that 
section are rapidly drifting back to the ideas upon this question 
of Henry Clay and of the old Whig party of the South. 

It was the doctrine of protection that made West Virginia as 
solidly Republican as is the Keystone State. It was the doc- 
trine of protection that has made Maryland a doubtful State. 
It was the same doctrine that brought Missouri and Kentucky 
into the Republican column and that has created the magnificent 
Republican armies in Tennessee and North Carolina, which, at 
no distant day, will lead them also into the Republican column. 

I beg my Republican brethren of the North to consider this 
phase of the question, which, in my judgment, it is not only 
politic to do but their duty to do, in dealing with the industries 
of the South—not the “new South,” as some gentlemen have 
termed it, but the “old South” emerging from the prejudices 
and passions engendered by the war and the questions preced- 
ing it and getting back to her old status again. Let us help 
her onward along the highway of progress, and even if some 
of her representatives do protest against it, let us treat them in 
that spirit which found expression in the beautiful words of the 
Master, Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.“ 

The great markets of the Orient are just opening their doors 
to the South. The Pacific Ocean is to be the storm center of the 
coming contest for supremacy in the world’s commerce in which 
these markets will be a potent factor. With the completion of 
the great canal these markets will be within easy reach of our 
southern ports, and the southern planter and manufacturer will 


be the masters of these markets. Already the industrial actiy- 
ity that must inevitably come to the South as a result of these 
changed commercial conditions has set in. The value of the 
annual products of its farms is now $2,000,000,000 and of its 
factories two and a quarter billions—an increase of nearly 700 
per cent in less than twenty years. The value of its annual ex- 
ports is $650,000,000. Much of this industrial progress in the 
South is due to the policies of the Republican party, and if we 
continue to give the South its due share of the benefits of these 
policies, that progress will continue, so that it can soon be said 
of her, as it was once said of the West, “ Southward the course 
of empire takes its way.” 

My Republican brethren of the North, let me give you this 
parting admonition: In calculating upon future Republican vic- 
tories look well to the Southland. I predict that the time will 
yet come when you will take off your hats to “old Kentucky“ or 
to some other good Republican southern State for saving your 
“a ticket from defeat. [Loud applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. COVINGTON. Mr. Chairman, to attempt an elaborate 
discussion of the tariff question, now engaging the time of this 
committee, after the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
and others upon this side of the House have so well presented 
the Democratic party’s position in its broad aspect as affecting 
the great mass of American consumers, would serve no useful 
purpose and would unnecessarily drag this debate. I will only 
say in passing that no one knows better than the Republican 
leaders in this House that there is throughout the country an 
earnest and insistent demand for genuine reduction. The last 
campaign for the Presidency furnished the best-proof of this 
knowledge. While in 1900 and 1904 the slogan of the Repub- 
lican party was “stand pat” upon a policy of high protection, 
in 1908 every Republican stump speaker was loudly protesting, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Canadian bound- 
ary to the Rio Grande, that the Republican party would give 
an honest revision of the tariff downward. 

But it is the same old story. When the Payne bill was re- 
ported to the House the wealthy combinations of America se- 
renely turned up with their interests fostered as in days of 
old, and after two weeks of debate, in which the apostles of a 
prohibitive tariff have been smoked out by the persistent 
questioning from this side of the House, we have had a frank 
statement from one gentleman on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that the prime purpose of this bill is to keep the tariff 
schedules high enough to prevent foreign competition with 
goods made in this country. In other words, there is no at- 
tempt to look beyond the ramparts within which are safe- 
guarded all the great protected interests of the country. 

Without, therefore, referring to any particular schedule of 
the Payne bill, it may be truthfully said that the only party to 
which the country can ever look for genuine revision of the 
tariff in the interest of the consumer is that party which has 
for fifty years consistently advocated a revenue tariff—the Dem- 
ocratic party. Within its ranks are to be found those leaders 
who said as Mentor said to Telemachus, that “it is not the 
splendor of the cities but the prosperity of the fields that con- 
stitutes the greatness of a nation; not the opulence of its pal- 
aces, but the comforts of its homes.” 

There is, however, a provision of the Payne bill which has 
received too little serious consideration, and which by its in- 
corporation into law may eventually lead to portentous conse- 
quences. I refer to those sections which constitute the provi- 
sion for an inheritance tax as one of the chief means of raising 
revenue for the urgent needs of the Federal Government in 
this period of its extravagance, This inheritance tax is esti- 
mated to produce one-sixteenth of the total revenue to be de- 
rived from the whole internal taxes and duties on imports pro- 
vided in the bill. Only 6 of the 17 general divisions of sched- 
ules are calculated to produce a revenue equal to the amount 
supposed to come from this proposed tax. While, therefore, 
this tax has been passed over with little notice in this House, 
the Payne bill in fact advances it into a conspicuous place in 
the system of federal revenues. 

Now, as a- matter of fact, either a direct or collateral inher- 
itance tax is in force in more than 30 States of the Union. It 
has been already stated upon this floor, and I believe correctly, 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. WASHBURN, that 20 
States tax both direct and collateral lines, and that in 13 
States the tax is progressive. In practically all these States, 
I am informed, the amount of the tax constitutes as heavy a 
burden as an inheritance should reasonably bear. In my own 
State, Maryland, there has been for years a collateral inher- 
itance tax, and the legislature of 1908 increased this tax to a 
straight 5 per cent upon the market value of the property. 
Upon the faith of that tax as a certain source of state reyenne 
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$5,000,000 of bonds have been authorized to provide the money 
to construct a system of permanent state roads, and I doubt not 
that in every State in the Union where this form of tax obtains 
the revenue from it has been looked upon as a certainty for 
future years. 

The States already have the machinery through the orphans’ 
courts or probate courts for the easy and certain collection of 
this tax, and, moreover, inheritances have been very generally 
regarded by lawyers and experts in taxation as an object of 
state taxation. Prof. Richard T. Ely, one of the foremost 
American authorities on taxation, devoted a chapter in his 
recent book, Ely and Wicker on Economics, to a balanced reve- 
nue system in which federal, state, and local revenues are placed 
in the right relation one to another. In this system he in- 
cludes an inheritance tax as a natural source of state revenue, 
and he says it is a form of state taxation to which very prop- 
erly increasing resort has been had in recent years. 

It is certain that no double taxation by competing authorities, 
which will amount in the aggregate in many instances to a tax 
of $1,000 upon an estate of $10,000, can hope to stand. Such a 
tribute levied upon a small inheritance is so nearly confiscatory 
that even the good-natured patience of the American people will 
rebel, and if that situation does arise, then either the federal or 
state authority must give way. When we reflect upon the fact 
that some States have no inheritance tax, and that it is easier 
for the people of those that have to relieve themselyes of 
their burden by concerted action in their legislature than to 
wait the hazard of a fight in Congress, it must dawn upon us all 
that the adoption of this inheritance tax by the Federal Goy- 
ernment as a prominent feature in its revenue system at a time 
when we are at peace with all the world will sound the death- 
knell of that form of taxation as a source of revenue to which 
all the States may look as of right in the future, as many of 
them have already done. 

The power to tax is not merely an incident of sovereignty in 
government. It is an absolute necessity to its existence, as we 
all know. This is as true of the States as it is of the Federal 
Government. The ordinary objects of state taxation, such as 
inheritance, can not be taken hold of by the Federal Government 
without actually undermining the doctrine of the reserved rights 
of the States. The General Government and the States, although 
both exist within the same territorial limits, are separate and 
distinct sovereignties, acting separately and independently of 
each other within their respective spheres. In respect to the 
reserved powers the State is as sovereign as the General Govern- 
ment, and the means employed by the state governments to 
carry into operation the powers reserved to them must be treated 
as exempt from federal taxation for the sake of the very preser- 
vation of the States in their rightful constitutional vigor and 


power. 

The instances in which it has been actually held by the courts 
that the General Government may not tax the means or instru- 
mentalities employed by the State to carry into execution their 
constitutional powers are very few, it is true. But there are 
exemptions that must rest upon implication and in the nature of 
things be upheld by the great law of self-preservation. Any 
government whose means employed in raising its revenues are 
subject to the control of another government can exist only at 
the mercy of that government. 

We have had for the last seven years a theory of construction 
of the Constitution by merely interpreting it to give to the 
Federal Government any power that expediency demanded, but 
when the 4th of March ended the days of Mr. Roosevelt as 
a hunter of statesmen and started him on the more peaceful 
eareer of hunting the African lion it was hoped by many that 
a safe and sane idea of the limitations of the Federal Consti- 
tution would once more obtain. There is yet an opportunity to 
give crystallization to that hope by abandoning in this House all 
idea of encroaching unnecessarily upon the legitimate objects 
of taxation in the States. 

The Speaker of this House several days ago, in ruling upon 
a parliamentary question, used the scriptural passage, the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” The letter of the 
Constitution may declare in cold type that the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution are expressly 
reserved to the States, but there can be no more adroit, insidious, 
and successful method of killing the spirit of those powers than 
the appropriation by the Federal Government of the lucrative 
sources of state revenue. With such a principle as that once 
established in a time of normal conditions, and with the pro- 
pensity for aggrandizing the Federal Government continuing as 
a policy of the Republican party, the mere shell of the state 
governments will in time be all that will remain. 

The truth is that the situation that confronts the country 
as to raising revenues to run the Government is not such a 


serious one as our Republican friends would have us believe. 
The gentlemen who have framed the Payne bill have been will- 
ing to risk the expedient of an inheritance tax for an estimated 
revenue of $20,000,000. This has been done in the face of the 
fact that the decisions declaring an inheritance tax constitu- 
tional were made in a time of great national stress, because of 
the burden of a foreign war, and when, in order to so decide 
they had to hold that the tax was a tax on the transmission 
of property, and not a tax on the property of the legatee 
bimself. 

Why can they not risk an income tax for an almost certain 
revenue of more than $80,000,000? Professor Ely, of whom I 
spoke a little while ago, in elaborating a well-balanced revenue 
system includes an income tax as a natural source of federal 
revenue, saying that while an income tax is apparently now un- 
constitutional, it may again become constitutional, as it has been 
before. In this connection he also says: 

There is little question that an income tax, assuming it to be fairly 
enforceable, conforms almost 3 to the ideal of taxation that men 
should pay the expenses of the state in proportion to their faculty or 
ability, since income is by all means the best single mark of such ability. 

It was stated in the papers of a day or so ago that there is no 
longer any idea entertained by the managers of the Republican 
organization of trying to impose an income tax at this time, 
owing to the supposed constitutional objections in the way of 
it. I am not unmindful of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
in Pollock against Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, reported 
in One hundred and fifty-seventh United States and One hundred 
and fifty-eighth United States. The majority opinions in the 
two hearings of that case undoubtedly considered few incomes 
to be taxable. But when it is recalled that at other periods in 
our history the same sort of tax had several times been declared 
to be constitutional, and that the decision in Pollock’s case was 
one of the numerous 5-to-4 decisions that have in the recent 
years graced the pages of our legal literature, it can hardly be 
called a rash conclusion to assert that the Supreme Court erred. 
One judge, Mr. Justice Shiras, in fact left the council chambers 
of the court a believer in the soundness of the tax and changed 
his mind in the still hours of the night. 

The illuminating dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Harlan in 
that case, wherein he showed that the unanimous judgment of 
the court in earlier cases had been that an income tax was not 
a direct tax and therefore need not be apportioned, and wherein 
he called attention to the fact that this was the view adopted 
by Chancellor Kent and Mr. Justice Story, is of itself an argu- 
ment sufficient to warrant the incorporation into the Payne bill 
of a provision for an income tax. In that opinion Justice Har- 
lan’s words stand out like a haven of hope for the overburdened 
masses of the American people. He said: 

I can not assent to an interpretation of the Constitution that im- 
pairs and e the just powers of the National Government in the 
essential matter of taxation and at the same time discriminates against 
the great part of the pene of our country. The practical effect of the 
decision to-day is to give certain kinds of property a position of favorit- 
ism and advantage inconsistent with the fundamental principles of our 
social organization and to invest them with power and influence that 
may be perilous to that portion of the American people upon whom 
rests the larger part of the burdens of government, and who ought not 
to be subjected to the dominion of aggregated wealth any more than 
the property of the country should be at the mercy of the lawless. 

Of the court that rendered the decision in Pollock’s case ad- 
verse to an income tax but four judges remain. Two believed 
that tax constitutional and two unconstitutional. The views of 
the five new judges no one knows; but President Taft, himself 
a great jurist, is reported to believe in the constitutionality of 
such a tax. Under all these circumstances I assert that it is 
a safer policy of sound and conservative government to risk the 
validity of this tax upon an undoubted source of federal income 
than to adopt the dangerous expedient of seizing one of the 
well-recognized objects of state income. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, two facts have concurred to 
bring the present measure before the House. The Federal 
Treasury will be confronted with a large deficit at the end of the 
current fiscal year, and the Republican party promised the 
American people in the last campaign that there should be a 
revision of the tariff. The urgency for this legislation is accen- 
tuated by the fact that the business interests of the country have 
been, and are now, in a disturbed condition. 

In the last presidential contest both of the great political 
parties declared that the tariff should be revised. The Demo- 
cratic party took the unequivocal position that the revision 
should be downward, should be in the interest of the consumer, 
in the interest of that often forgotten member of American 
society, the taxpayer. The Republican party was forced to 
abandon its long-maintained position of “ standing pat,” and to 
admit that the tariff should be revised. The able and genial 
gentleman who now occupies the White House said that he 
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would call this extraordinary session, if he were elected, to re- 
vise the tariff, and that probably the revision would be down- 
ward. 

The masses of the people, the men and women who toil and 
save and who have to calculate to bring their expenses within 
their meager incomes, believed that the revision should be 
downward, and demanded that they should be considered when 
the tariff bill should be framed. The burden of taxation, under 
Republican tariff laws, has always fallen most heavily upon 
such people. The Republican party persuaded many of these 
men and women that something would be done in their behalf— 
in the behalf of the people other than those who have been 
the beneficiaries of the abuse of the federal power of taxation. 

So, Mr. Chairman, on account of this persuasion and the 
large campaign funds contributed by the special interests and 
the powerful influence wielded by them, to you and your asso- 
ciates in this Republican House was confided the authority to 
originate a tax measure. You, Mr. Chairman, and all of us 
recognize that this is a great responsibility. The demand upon 
the Public Treasury for some $600,000,000 per annum, with 
financial provisions that will fall short of this sum to the 
extent of a hundred millions of dollars or more, presents a 
problem not easy of solution if Republican policies and practices 
are to be maintained. 

If we are to retain a tariff prohibitive in many schedules 
and a large free list instead of a revenue tariff, with the neces- 
saries of life as far as practicable on the free list, the problem 
is one that you can not solve in favor of a full Treasury. Your 
policy will continue the deficit, particularly in view of the Re- 
publican practice of extravagance, unless the revenue derived 
from tariff taxation and from internal-revenue taxes, which 
latter you do not propose to increase, be supplemented by some 
other form of tuxation. The aid of no other form of taxation is 
invoked in the pending measure, except an inheritance tax, 
which, at the most, would only yield a few millions of dollars, 
greatly disproportionate to the deficit. The Republican party 
does not propose—on the contrary, it has set its face firmly 
against—an income tax, which, perhaps, is the most just form 
of federal taxation that ean be devised, for it is not a tax upon 
the want of the men, women, and children of the country, but 
is a tax upon the affluence of those who would feel the burden 
of taxation in the smallest degree. 

More than has heretofore been the case, wealth, and not want, 
should bear a just part of the burden of government. This is 
as sound in morals as the teachings in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and ought to be, as far as practicable, of the spirit of 
every human statutory enactment on the subject. Doubtless 
some day an income tax will be devised which will be free from 
any rightful or sound constitutional objection and which will 
be sustained by the highest court in our land. However, the 
Republican party has not the statesmanship and courage to 
enact such a law, though after a while you will come to it, 
and then, perhaps, as you did in regard to railroad rate regula- 
tion, claim to be the original discoverers. You need not 
doubt that you and the country will yet realize that an income 
tax is inevitable, just as the consolidation of the great trans- 
portation companies of the country made railroad rate regula- 
tion unavoidable. 

It took the Republican party ten years to come to the Demo- 
cratic position on that question. Within the next few years 
that party will surely come, be forced to come, to the Demo- 
cratic position on the income tax. Such a tax stood the test of 
judicial scrutiny for more than a hundred years; and it took 
a divided court, with a majority of one, and it is sometimes 
said by those who are not charitable that this one associate 
justice was converted over night to a view against the valid- 
ity of the income-tax law, to declare it invalid. But we need 
not now discuss that. A law can and will be framed to meet 
eyery substantial objection to the one that was overturned; 
and the Supreme Court of the United States will yet uphold 
such a law, as that distinguished tribunal had repeatedly done 
in those better days of the Republic—yet not the best days, 
for they are to come, when the very rich of our own country 
will acquiesce in the general opinion of the constitutionality 
and justice of such a tax, just eas the very rich now agree to 
the justice of such a tax in England, our mother country. 

Mr. Chairman, the campaign promises of the dominant party 
have not been met in the pending measure. This fact has been 
demonstrated by many speeches made in this Chamber and by 
the well-nigh universal condemnation of this bill by the public 
press of the country. It is beyond dispute that this measure is 
unsatisfactory to a majority of the Representatives here, re- 
gardless of party, and to a great majority of the peopie who 
sent us here. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The bill, 
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instead of reducing the average rate of the Dingley law, raises 
that rate more than 1 per cent. 

After having read this bill I think I may characterize it as a 
bundle of false pretenses, a scheme of covert favoritism, and 
a measure that bears evidence of sectionalism. On that side 
of the Chamber scarcely a Member has spoken who has not 
condemned one or more provisions of this bill. On this side 
I do not recall a single Member who has not found serious 
objection to many of its provisions. 

So much, Mr. Chairman, for a general view of the subject 
and the situation—a situation that has been brought about by 
the dominant party, clothed with continuing authority to make 
and execute the laws of our country during the last twelve 
years. To the false teachings, the vicious legislation, and 
the extravagant administration of the Republican party is 
undoubtedly attributable the unhappy condition that now con- 
fronts the Treasury and the business interests of the whole 
country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. WEISSE. May I ask the gentleman if the Treasury 
deficit would not be greater than what it is admitted to be, if 
we should deduct from the receipts the item of profit on account 
of the coinage of the silver seigniorage and the item of cash de- 
rived from the sale of railroad bonds? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; undoubtedly. The Statistical Abstract 
for 1907 shows the profits on the coinage of silver to be as 
follows: + 
$4, 756, 470 
6, 164, 246 
9, 992, 374 
2 5 


75, O84, 972 
The above amount has been turned into the account along 
with the revenues of the Government. 
The Treasury has received since 1808 cash from the sale of 
the following bonds, which is not carried by the Treasury as a 
cash item, as I understand it: 


Kansas Pacific Railroad Compann k $6, 303, 000. 00 
Union Pacific Railroad Compan gz 58, 448, 224. 00 
Central Pacific Railroad Company. -—_-~.-.---._-___ 11, 798, 314. 00 
Union Pacific Railroad Company (receivers) 2 821, 898. 00 
Central Pacific Railroad Company (sales) _.. 8, 338. 016. 00 
Union Pacific Railroad Company (receivers 133, 942. 89 
Central Pacific Railroad Company (indebtedness) 4,576, 247.10 

dgio i Aai mei ee pee ee ratte A a 85, 419, 641. 99 


If the bonds were still held by the Treasury, it would cause 
an increased deficit to this amount. 

If these two items were deducted from the Treasury receipts, 
which receipts are normally supplied by tariff and other taxes, 
the apparent deficit of at least $100,000,000 would be increased 
to the extent of more than $160,000,000 additional, 

Mr. Chairman, returning to the line of thought that I shall 
pursue, let me say—and let it be denied if it can be denied— 
that the deplorable condition of the finances of the Government 
has been brought about by the legislation, the policies, and 
the extravagance of the Republican party. The panic that 
we are now passing through—I hope it will end before long, 
notwithstanding the continued curse of Republican domina- 
tion—is chargeable to that party, and it alone must bear the 
responsibility. 

The recuperative energies of the country are great, and let 
us hope that the public finances and business generally may 
soon emerge from the present lamentable condition, though it 
can not be hoped that this tariff bill will contribute to that end. 
By way of parenthesis, permit me to say here that my amiable 
and amusing friend from the State of Washington [Mr. CusH- 
MAN] endeavored to divert attention from Republican failures 
and from this Republican panic by harking back to the panic of 
1893, a panic that had its beginning under a Republican admin- 
istration and that arrived full fledged under the McKinley 
tariff law, before the Wilson Democratic tariff law ever went 
into operation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It is perfidy for the great party now in control to offer the 
pending bill as a compliance with its promises. The Repub- 
lican leaders in this House have, to some extent, at least, recog- 
nized this fact, and for weeks have been trying to administer 
to recalcitrant Members on that side soothing sirup in the 
shape of agreements as to amendments to be offered by the 
Ways and Means Committee and agreements as to separate 
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votes in the House on different items. ‘Those in charge of this 
bill have been forced to this course in order to get the Members 
of the party responsible for this bill to support it. 

The publie press, no longer ago than this morning, tells us that 
a distinguished gentleman found serious objection to this measure 
because it reduces the duty on barley—in its solid form, I will 
say to his credit, rather than its liquid form, it being used 
largely in the manufacture of beer [laughter]—and I am told 
that your machine has, to use a vulgarism, picked off” that dis- 
tinguished gentleman by promising to raise the proposed duty 
on barley from 15 cents up to 25 cents per bushel, instead of 30 
cents, as it is under the Dingley law. Let me say another thing. 
The press tells us that you, Mr. Chairman, and your party do 
not expect to put this measure through by the yotes of Republic- 
ans who believe that it is a good measure, but that you expect 
by these promises of amendments and separate yotes, to which 
I have referred, to get them to agree to vote it favorably from 
the Committee of the Whole to the House, where disagreeing 
Members hope to see it amended in some particulars; and for 
all their disappointments here they are led to trust that their 
wishes may be met in the Senate on different items in the bill. 

In addition, it is surmised that the Speaker has further in- 
ducing gifts to bestow in the matter of committee assignments, 
Wise as he is, with a full knowledge of the ambition of Repre- 
sentatives and the probable overweening desire for committee 
preferment, it may be easy for him, if he sees fit so to do, to 
tempt Members with an alluring picture—that of a tree laden 
with many plums which will fall, when he shakes the tree, into 
the inverted hats of the boys that the benevolent gentleman has 
invited to be good. How many of you unwilling Republicans, 
insurgents and others, the political machine of this House may 
persuade to support this legislative monstrosity—monstrous be- 
cause of its many doubtful and mysterious provisions—this 
tariff hideosity—hideous because it covertly takes care of the 
Standard Oil and other organized parasites—I do not know; 
but I hope to God, and I say it reverently, that the “ knock-out 
drops,” a supply of which the political doctor in the Speaker’s 
chair may still keep, have lost their influence on this side of the 
Chamber. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If the Democrats will stand firm against this iniquity, which 
you on that side have by your speeches condemned, we on this 
side will go to the country in the next campaign, not with a 
song of sorrow on account of Democratic division but with a 
note of triumph, and win in the Congressional election. And 
then the yoice of the people will be obeyed in this Chamber, 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] This proposed statutory 
legerdemain, known as the “Payne bill,” will disgust the 
country with a Republican House, and I fancy that when 
the Sixty-second Congress shall be assembled the present 
Speaker of this House, whom I esteem personally, but whose 
politics and rules I hate, will indulge in a soliloquy somewhat 
after that of the deposed cardinal: 

ell, to all m tn for I have los left- 
3 . een z so 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It is with some diffidence, Mr. Chairman, that I say anything 
further on this occasion, for it is known that the tariff bill, as 
it will be enacted into law, is not yet written. It is being pre- 
pared by the master of your party, the distinguished Senator 
who comes from the little State of Rhode Island, across which 
a tobacco chewer can spit into the blue waters beyond and not 
violate any town ordinance covering that subject. [Laughter 
on the Democratic side.] This is said in order to show how 
so little a State is so great a State in the production of the 
most potent Senator at this time, and to demonstrate anew the 
equipollency of the States in one branch of the Federal legis- 
lature. We know that Senator dominates your party. We 
know that in secret conclave with a select few he is writing 
the tariff bill which you will give to the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hesitates to interrupt, but the 
Chair does desire to call the attention of the gentleman to the 
rule which provides that discussion of Senators and their pro- 
ceedings is not allowed in the House. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, the Member from Alabama 
is entirely within the rule, he submits to the Chair. I have 
discussed nothing that occurred in the Senate. I have said 
that a great and distinguished Senator would draw the tariff 
bill which you and your party would give to the country. I 
challenge the Chair to cite any rule that I have violated. I 
am entirely within my rights, and I submit it to the Chair's 
candid judgment that he is in error when he makes that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not make the point on the 
gentleman. The Chair desired to caution the gentleman before 
he proceeded too far with comments upon Members of another 
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Mr. CLAYTON. The Chair has my gratitude to an abundant 
extent for his caution. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Pardon me for saying so, but I think that I am a very cautious 
individual, and that I have observed even too much caution asa 
guiding rule of my conduct. But, Mr. Chairman, thanking you 
for your admonition and accepting it in the spirit in which 1 
am sure you gave it, misguided as you were, I shall proceed to 
deliver my observations. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You will pardon me for saying that I am in some sort an 
expert on what is proper for a Member to say and what is not 
proper. As evidence of this fact the Speaker appointed me— 
I say it with becoming modesty, I venture—during the last ses- 
sion of Congress, a member of the special committee in the 
cases of the remarks of two gentlemen. In each case the special 
committee passed upon the propriety of the remarks of those 
gentlemen; and each one of those committees might properly 
baye been called the “committee on expurgation.” [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is hard for a man to speak on a bill 
that we know will never become a law, for I was saying when 
the Chair interrupted me that the daily press tells us that in 
some room, somewhere on this Capitol Hill, several distin- 
guished gentlemen, including the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH] are in daily secret session, revising and devising 
the tariff bill, which, under the Constitution, is required to orig- 
inate in the House of Representatives. The origin of this bill is 
about all that will be left of it when it goes to the President for 
approval. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I desire to ask the gentleman whether 
or not it is a fact that the Democrats at the other end of the 
Capitol have heretofore been excluded from hearings on the 
tariff bill? 

Mr. CLAYTON. The press tells us that; but not the Demo- 
crats only, for we are told that the Senators from West Vir- 
ginia and other Republicans who do not agree wholly with some 
of the ideas of eastern Republicans have been excluded from 
all participation in their hearings and councils. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I desire to ask the gentleman 
is it not a fact that while the Republican members of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate are conducting their own inves- 
tigation, the minority members of the same committee are pur- 
suing the same course along precisely the same lines? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hope they are, in self-defense; for when a 
lot of Republicans get together in some secluded room and con- 
spire against the welfare of the country it behooves the Demo- 
crats to get together anywhere and at any time. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Do I understand the gentle- 
man to intimate that because the majority of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate are holding this investigation they are en- 
gaged, as such and for that reason, in a conspiracy? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is my deliberate judgment, that they 
are conspiring agajnst the welfare of the people of the United 
States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Then, sir, by what rule do 
you exclude the Democratic Members from its application? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am not going to open up a school of 
ethics for the enlightenment of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Burke]. His standard is so far removed from my 
standard that it would take a month to elevate him up to the 
position that I now occupy. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. It might possibly take me a 
year to descend to the level of the gentleman’s political ethics, 
if that is the spirit of the gentleman. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman from Alabama tried to be 
polite to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Your standard of 
ethics, your standard of political economy, your standard of 
human rights, your idea of rightful taxation by the Government, 
all differ from mine and are as far apart from mine as the 
North Pole is from the South Pole, and I would have to indulge 
in an excursion outside of my speech to enlighten the gentle- 
man's conscience on that matter. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the situation that the Congress must deal 
with now is essentially different from that which confronted 
the Democratie Congress that enacted the Wilson tariff law. 
Then the Democratic administration, under Mr. Cleveland had, 
by the practice of honesty and economy, accumulated a large 
and unnecessary surplus in the Treasury. The Democratic 
party then teok the position that this unnecessary surplus, 
exacted through taxation from the people, ought to have re- 
mained in the pockets of the people. Now quite a different 
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gob is presented. Republican extravagance, policies, and 
egislation have brought a large deficit, and the question now 
is, not how to leave money in the pockets of the people, but 
how to exact more taxes from them to meet a Treasury deficit. 
And let us not lose sight of the fact that the masses of the peo- 
ple understood that the revision of the tariff would be down- 
ward. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill will not increase the revenue, and it 
is not a compliance with the demand for a revision of the 
tariff. Two features in it concur to render it a failure as a 
revenue-producing measure. The schedules that fix duties so 
high as to prohibit imports can not yield revenue. And there 
can be, of course, no revenue derived from items imported that 
are on the free list. A prohibitive tariff and a free list alike 
make against any yield of revenue. This bill is not framed to 
produce increased revenue. The tariff on many items is as 
high as on the same items in the Dingley bill, and some of the 
rates in that bill were prohibitive of foreign importations, and 
it was confessed that they were designed so to be. I need not 
stop here to remind you what was said in this connection in the 
Fifty-fifth Congress about the intention to make such prohibitive 
rates available in the negotiation of reciprocity treaties, and 
that such reciprocity never materialized because the interests 
-protected by a prohibitive tariff were powerful enough to pre- 
vent the ratification of the treaties negotiated by Mr. Kasson. 
And os a reyision of the tariff downward, this bill must be con- 
fessed a failure. 

The Republican party in its perplexity occupies a cowardly, 
temporizing, and ambiguous position. You must meet or dodge 
the issue. As a rule, you have taken care of selfish special in- 
terests and have done nothing substantial in the revision of 
prohibitive duties, You attempt to satisfy the demand for 
tariff reform by enlargement of the free list. The bill fails to 
revise downward, and it will not yield sufficfent revenue to 
meet the demand upon the Treasury. You know this, for you 
have provided in this very bill for the issue of interest-bearing 
certificates of indebtedness to the extent of $250,000,000, which 
means the same thing as a bonded indebtedness—and euphem- 
ism can not destroy the ugly fact—to meet a certain Treasury 
deficit now evident to every spectator who witnesses your 
yaudeville performance in this House. 

In considering the taxing power of Congress, exercised by 
levying duties on imports, we ought to get back to fundamental 
principles, principles followed by our fathers. These should 
be levied for the purpose of public revenue and not for private 
gain. The imposition of such a tax necessarily has the result 
of increasing the price of the article taxed and unavoidably 
affords protection in some degree, whether designed or inci- 
dental, to the domestic manufacturer against the foreign com- 
petitor, whose article, if imported, must meet the cost of the 
domestic article plus the tariff tax. In the case of the article 
of domestic manufacture, the consumer pays the price of the 
article, with the additional sum afforded by the tariff, into the 
pocket of the domestic manufacturer, and in the case of a for- 
eign article the import duty which the consumer pays goes into 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, as practical men we are compelled to acknowl- 
edge several factors that enter into the framing of a constitu- 
tional and just tariff law. First, it must be levied for the pur- 
pose of public revenue. It was true before one of the greatest 
judges who has sat upon the bench of our Supreme Court in the 
last forty years, Mr. Justice Miller, said it in the Topeka case 
that— 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the 12 rty 
of the citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals 
to aid private enterprise and bulld up private fortunes is none the less 
8 because it is done under the form of law and is called “ tax- 
a 5 

Another factor to be considered is how much the burden im- 
posed upon the taxpayer, controlled by his duty to pay taxes 
for the support of the Government, shall be. And still another 
factor must be considered, and that is the conditions that have 
grown up under vicious systems and practices, to the end that 
violent and sudden changes may not be made which might throw 
the country into industrial chaos. Whatever theoretical views 
a legislator here may have, free trade is not now and never has 
been since the ratification of the Constitution of the United 
States a primary or a practical question in this country. 

That was settled in the beginning by providing for tariff 
taxes for public purposes. Necessarily every such tax compels 
the consumer to pay more for an imported article, or a domestic 
article with which the imported article comes in competition, 
than he would have had to pay had there been no tariff, and 
correspondingly it is unavoidable in such a case that the do- 
mestic producer derives the incidental protection. The object 
ought to be to tax the consumer as little as possible, according 


to the needs of the Government, and then if incidental pro- 
tection flows to the domestic manufacturer this is unavoidable, 
and the consumer must bear the weight of this incident. 

The controlling principle in the formulation of a tariff bill, let 
me say by way of emphasis though it be in repetition of what I 
have endeavored to say, is that the measure should be for the 
purpose of public revenue. Another and, at least, a guiding 
principle to be borne in mind in the framing of such a measure 
is that the measure should be adjusted so as to operate equally 
throughout the country and not discriminate between class or 
section. It was true before it was declared by any court that 
perfectly equal taxation will remain an unattainable good as 
long as laws, government, and man are imperfect. 

It was true, before it was said in the Head Money cases, 
that— 


Perfect uniformity and perfect equality of taxation in all the aspects 
in which the human mind can view it is a baseless dream. 


But it is everlastingly true that the nearer taxation is equal, 
the more nearly just is the taxation. And another principle to 
be considered always in the levying of taxes is that the taxation 
should be limited to the needs of the Government, honestly and 
economically administered. 

Perhaps the best way to frame a tariff bill would be to follow 
the simple plan pursued in House bill 384, first session of the 
Twenty-ninth Congress, reported by Mr. McKay, and known as 
the “ Walker tariff of 1846.” The country grew and prospered 
most wonderfully under that simple measure, plain in all its 
provisions, consisting of eleven sections, and schedules desig- 
nated from A to G, inclusive. There were no mysterious and 
confusing provisions in that bill. There were no provisions. 
artfully designed to deceive the unsuspecting. The many vir- 
tues of that bill are in striking contrast to the many vices of 
the pending measure. There ought not to be any jugglery and 
mystification in the framing of a tax law.. The taxpayers at 
least ought to know how, when, and upon what they shall pay 
a tax. The effort should be to make any tax law—or, for that 
matter, any Jaw—as plain and as simple as possible. This 
present bill is a masterpiece of mystifying schedules and legis- 
lative jugglery. But its defenders call it a scientific tariff bill 
and pretend that it is framed to meet modern requirements. 
May the country be saved from such scientific work and may 
it be spared from further requirements of the trusts and unlaw- 
ful combinations. 

Mr. Chairman, in framing a tariff revenue bill it might be 
well to so draw it as to prescribe a reasonable and not a 
prohibitive tax on every article of importation, and then, pur- 
suing the process of elimination, put first on the free list 
the articles belonging to the necessaries of life. The duties 
on each article, of course, ought to be as certain or as 
nearly ascertained as practicable, minimizing as much as 
practicable countervailing duties and drawbacks, in which two 
vices—for they are at the best vices in a tariff bill—this measure 
abounds. In this process of elimination I would take from the 
dutiable list the articles that the poor are compelled to buy, and 
would impose the burden of government, as far as possible, upon 
the luxuries of life, that are bought by those best able to pay, 
and hardly ever bought, if bought at all, by those whose condi- 
tion in life compels them to practice self-denial. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, if the country could be brought to a realizing 
sense of the iniquity of Republican tariff legislation, how the 
powers of the Government are being exploited at the behest and 
in behalf of special interests and against those who toil and 
pay the taxes, there would be a civil revolution which would 
drive from place and power the party that has so long abused 
the confidence of the American people. Take, by way of illus- 
tration, the farmer who raises cotton or the farmer who raises 
grain, the two great staple products that contribute more than 
all else to our national wealth, that are so vital in feeding and 
clothing the mighty millions of the teeming earth, and see how 
these farmers are taxed; but I propose to make some remarks 
on this particular subject at some later period if opportunity 
is afforded. 

If the cofisumer, every time he purchased an article, could see 
standing on the one hand the taxgatherer, taking a part of his 
money for public purposes to support an extravagant adminis- 
tration, or could see, on the other side, the protected manu- 
facturer putting a part of the consumer’s money into his own 
pocket—more than could be taken without an unjustifiably high 
tariff; if he knew that by the payment of his cash he was con- 
tributing more to the taxgatberer than a just system of taxa- 
tion required, or that some interest, sheltered behind a pro- 
hibitive tariff wall, was exacting tribute from him, there would 
not be many tariff discussions here, and you, Mr, Chairman, 
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and your party would be driven out of power. There would 
be put here in your stead those who have sympathy for the peo- 
ple, the consumers, and who are not bound hand and foot by 
the selfish interests that have so long controlled the politics of 
our country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. what is the use of talking any more 
about this particular bill? Everybody has quit eulogizing it. 
I suppose its fond father will come in here next Monday and, 
under the narrow special rule adopted, rush the measure 
through, after having assured dissatisfied Republicans here 
that they can probably have their complaints considered in the 
other branch of the Federal Legislature. I can not doubt that 
my brethren on this side of the House will vote with practical 
unanimity against the passage of this bill. They will not listen 
to the allurements of their political enemy. 

Mr. SWASEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will yield to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. SWASEY. I desire to ask the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama if he recollects any language used like this: 

Many industries have come to rely upon legislation for successful 
continuance, so that any change of law must be made at any step re- 
gardful of the labor and capital thus involved. The necessary reduc- 
tion and taxation can and must be effected without depriving Ameri- 
can labor of the ability to compete 5 with foreign labor and 
without imposing lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover any 
increased cost of production which may exist in consequence of the 
higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I thought the gentleman rose to ask me a 
question that would illuminate his understanding. But I sup- 
pose from the written question that the gentleman has pro- 
pounded that he himself knows that his borrowed language has 
been used by somebody else, and I congratulate the gentleman, 
who was unable to propound a question in his own language, 
that he did have the good sense to borrow the language from 
somebody else. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SWASET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly; but I have not finished the 
answer to the first question. 

Mr. SWASEY. Let me say I did borrow the language. 

Mr. CLAYTON, Certainly the gentleman did. 

Mr. SWASEY. Because I wanted to be accurate; and I 
took it from the Democratic platform in the year 1884. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I can answer that by telling 
the gentleman a whole lot of things that he does not know; 
that American labor now is in competition with foreign labor; 
that you are now permitting the pauper labor of Europe to come 
into this country unhindered and take the jobs from the Ameri- 
ean citizens now living among us [applause on the Democratic 
side], and that you have invented this infamous drawback sys- 
tem in furtherance of your flimflam game. The gentleman 
quoted only a part of the tariff plank of that platform. 

Mr, JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman [Mr. Swasry] has just stated 
that he read from the Democratic platform of 1884. I see that 
there is a very material part of it that the gentleman did not 
read 


Mr. SWASEY. That is right; I did not read it all. 

Mr. JAMES. Why did not the gentleman read it all? 

Mr. SWASEY. Because I only read one portion that touched 
on the question now under consideration. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Oh, that is all right. You all know that 
the devil can quote Scripture for his own purposes, [Laugh- 
ter.] Let us haye all the Scripture. I will stand by the Demo- 
cratie platform. Will the gentleman? 

Mr. SWASEY. Will I? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. Will the gentleman stand by Demo- 
cratic doctrines? 

Mr. SWASEY. I will stand by a Democratic platform that 
imposes a sufficient duty on imports to keep the scale of Ameri- 
can wages where they are. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman stand by the platform 
in its entirety, or that plank in its entirety? 

Mr. SWASEY. The biggest part of it is obsolete and has be- 
come outlawed. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, if my friend, the gentleman 
from Alabama, will yield to me, I have the platform from which 
the gentleman from Maine has made a quotation of but a part 
of the tariff plank, and if the gentleman will yield to me, and 
the gentleman desires me to do so, I will read it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I certainly will be glad to haye you do so. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, here is what he did not read, 
which is in that same platform, immediately following what 
the gentleman did read: 


Sufficient revenue to 
ment, economically a 


all the expenses of the Federal Govern- 
ered, including pensions, interest and princi- 


resent of taxation 
ed articles, bearing heavi- 
lightest on articles of necessity. 


1 of the public debt, can be got under our 
m the custom-house taxes on fewer im 
est on articles of luxury and bearin: 
the ex tarif; and, subject 


We therefore denounce the abuses $ 
limitations, we demand that federal taxation shall 


— —— ely fi blic d shall ceed the needs of 
exclusively for pu purposes, an not ex en 0 
dministered. 


the Government, economically a 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is exactly in line with what I said. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman merely quoted a part of the 
platform and left out the material part. 

Mr. SWASEY. But the gentleman from Kentucky has not 
read the whole of that platform. 

Mr. JAMES. I will say, Mr. Chairman, with the permission 
of my friend from Alabama, in reply to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Swasry], that the “gentleman from Kentucky ” did 
read the part of that platform which the gentleman failed to 
read, which is all in the platform relative to a tariff; and I 
insist that the gentleman should have read the whole of the 
platform, or none at all. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to 
be diverted any more, unless some gentleman on the other side 
wants some enlightenment. I am always willing to try to give 
that. Now, if you want to ask any question pertaining to this 
matter under discussion, I will be glad to answer; but I do 
not care to be interrupted by these quotations from platforms 
unless you quote all. But let me say that the hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the Sixtieth Congress, page 
7592 and following pages, will tend to show how little the work- 
anes gets out of a Republican tariff. But I shall not further 

gress. 

Mr. KEIFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Ob, I am always glad to hear from the 
gentleman from Ohio. He is hardly ever instructive, but is 
always interesfing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I will state that this is the 
first time since this debate commenced that I have undertaken 
to interrupt any gentleman on either side of the House. I now 
ask, after having heard repeatedly from the distinguished gen- 
tleman from. Alabama—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. And the gentleman heard good things. 

Mr. KEIFER (continuing). That Democracy stood on the 
principles of the forefathers—— 

Mr, CLAYTON. And I hope it does, 

Mr. KEIFER. And I ask the privilege of reading three or 
four lines of the opening sentence of the first general law. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Oh, I am perfectly familiar with that. 

Mr. KEIFER (continuing). Passed by the Congress of the 
United States by a unanimous vote of the Members of that Con- 
gress; being the preamble to a bill that was approved by George 
Washington, in which 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hope the gentleman will not make a 
speech—read. 

Mr. KEIFER (continuing). It was stated that the bill was 
to encourage and protect American manufactures. 

Mr. CLAYTON. If the gentleman wants to read, he tan read. 

Mr. KEIFER. I will read it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Now, read it. I do not want to hear any 


‘| harangue, but I am willing that the gentleman should read. 


Mr. KEIFER (reading) : 


Whereas it is necessary for the eat of the Government, for the 
discharge of the debts of the United States and the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
merchandise Imported. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Read the whole bill. 

Mr. KEIFER. I have read all the preamble. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will ask the gentleman what was the 
average rate of that tariff bill? 

Mr. KEIFER. It was to protect American manufactures, and 
it was the first bill for a general law approved by George Wash- 
ington, then President of the United States. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am not asking the gentleman that. I have 
yielded to him, and now I demand of him a direct answer to a 
eategorical question. What was the average rate provided in 
that bill? 

Mr. KEIFER. I am unable to state all the rates. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Of course; more Republican ignorance 
about the tariff. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side.] The gentleman does not know the excuse for that—the 
infant industries. He does not know of that and he does not 
know that even the Iowa idea now, even the Republican idea 
out there, is that the infant industries have long outgrown that, 
and that your protective tariff is now a prohibitive tariff in many 
particulars and you have erected a wall so high, to quote some- 
what the language of the distinguished Republican Senator 
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from Iowa, that the trusts find shelter behind your protective- 
tariff high wall. The average duty of that bill, I will en- 
lighten the gentleman, was not over 15 per cent, while the rate 
under your Dingley Republican law is 45 per cent. 

Mr. MACON. If the gentleman will permit : 

Mr. CLAYTON. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. MACON. I will state to the gentleman that I recently 
undertook to look that question up, and I found that the 
average tariff in that bill, which was presented to Congress 
by Mr. Madison, who was afterwards President of the United 
States, was just 81 per cent. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. I accept the gentleman's statement. 

Now it is about six times that amount. Now, in the same 
proportion, if the tariff grew from 8} per cent in about one 
hundred and twenty-five years to 45 per cent, the average of 
this bill, what will it be after a while? Lord God Almighty, 
in His inscrutable wisdom, only knows, unless the American 
people will drive your infamous party from power. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] ý 

Mr. KENDALL. I desire to inform the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that there is no idea in Iowa that is not in favor of pro- 
tection to the American industries. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. I refer the gentleman to your distinguished 
Senator from Iowa, Senator Cummins, and let you and him 
wrestle with the difference between the Republican tariff and 
his idea, that he wants to lower your protective prohibitive 
wall, so that competition from abroad may come in and drive 
the trusts, who sheltered themselves behind that high wall of 
protection, from place and power, to enable the consuming 
American people to buy what they need in the different articles 
of life at a reasonable price. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] 

Mr. JAMES. I would like to inquire of the gentleman from 
Alabama if the gentleman from Iowa means to insinuate—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman wait a minute? I want 
to say to the gentleman from Iowa that I am told that the same 
gentleman, now in the Senate, Senator CUMMINS, has said that 
the tariff has robbed the American people of more than a billion 
dollars a year. He said so, so I am told; and if this statement 
be not accurate, I ask you now to contradict it. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I challenge the statement of 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The challenge does not go. If we want to 
pass a challenge, you and I might meet on the outside and 
fight it out. [Laughter.] Is it so or is it not? Now, confess 
that it is so or that it is not so or that you do not know, like the 
answer that the average Republican gives. 

Mr. KENDALL. If the gentleman will allow me an inter- 
ruption, I will say that I have no authority to speak for the 
junior Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hope the gentleman does not. 

Mr. KENDALL. But I have too much confidence in his good 
sense to believe that he made the statement imputed to him by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON]. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not know whether he said it or not. It 
was quoted in the public prints. 

Mr. KENDALL. In what paper? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not recall that. God forbid that I 
should ever try the case by Republican utterances. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. Crayron] will yield to me, I will state precisely what 
Senator Cummins said. He said 

Mr. KENDALL. I would like to inquire of the gentleman if 
he is reciting it from memory or reading it from manuscript? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am not reading it from manu- 
script, but I would not forget it in a thousand years. It was 
published in the American Economist and divers papers. He 
said this: That all the robberies committed by all the insurance 
companies for all time did not equal one-fifth of the amount 
that the American people were robbed of every year under this 
high-protective tariff system. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. I want to say, for the enlightenment of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENDALL], if there is anything I 
love to do, it is to enlighten Republicans, and from Iowa par- 
ticularly, for one of the mysteries to me is why the people of 
a great agricultural State like Iowa should continue to tax 
themselyes for the benefit of trusts and monopolies through the 
medium of a Republican tariff. I want to say this: If the 
gentleman will refer to a publication by Mr. Franklin Pierce on 
this subject and cognate subjects, he will find, I am informed, 


that the statement is made and attributed to Governor CUm- 
MINS just as I have made it here to-day. My distinguished and 
able friend from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] the other day told how 
to get tariff information by reading certain books. Now, I 
want the gentleman from Iowa to get some information as to 
the truth by reading at least one book. Will you? 

Mr. KENDALL. I disayow any intention of reflecting upon 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly, I understood that perfectly well 
and meant no reflection upon the gentleman’s intelligence, al- 
though I sometimes doubt the intelligence of an agricultural 
constituency that will send a Republican here to vote to levy 
a high tax upon them for the benefit of selfish special interests 
rather than a revenue tax for public purposes. 

I have been handed certain published excerpts from newspapers. 
I assume that Mr. Cu uiNs, who is now the junior Senator from 
the State of Iowa, is quoted correctly, and I therefore insert these 
quotations, so that they may be considered along with the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENDALL]. They 
are as follows: 


The amount of graft of all the insurance companies for all time will 
not 2 one-fifth of the amount of which our people are robbed every 
year by excessive tarif. (Des Moines, October 12, 1902.) 

1 believe the consumer has a better right to competition than the 
producer to protection. Competition we will have—that of our own 
2 preferred, but that of the world if necessary. (Minneapolis, 
April 30, 1902.) 

> * > > G * = + 
It has been said that in order to obtain these changes (Canadian 
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ley, hay, cattle, horses, hogs, butter, and eggs. (Inaugural address, 
Des Moines, January 14, 1504. ct 

I believe that some branch of the Government must be vested with 
the power to fix the prices of products of service upon which a monopol 
= 49020 as monopoly has been established. (Minneapolis, April 
governor CumMins stated before the Polk County Club in October, 


The amount of gratt of all the insurance companies for all time 
0 


There is a — — in progress, and it must go on until one side or the 
other acknowledges eat. It is idle to talk of harmony. 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I ought to have made my re- 
quest earlier or been recognized earlier 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman will please ask a question. 

Mr. KEIFER. I wanted to say—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman uses too many preliminaries. 
Please come to the point. 

Mr. KEIFER. I did not read the preamble to this first act 
of the First Congress for the purpose of showing what the rela- 
tive duty was, but for the purpose of answering whether or not 
the gentleman was right when he claimed that the policy of the 
forefathers was not to protect American industry. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman can not put such language 
as that in my mouth. I said that their purpose was to levy a 
tax to raise revenue for the support of the Government. 

Mr. KEIFER. Then I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. CLAYTON. With due deference to the gentleman, I will 
say that I am not responsible for that. 

Mr. KEIFER. I understood the gentleman to say that there 
had been no constitutional attempt to levy any duty except for 
public purposes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I have spent some years of my life in con- 
struing language and the meaning of it ànd the selection of 
phrases, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Krtrer], with all of 
his gifts and ability, can not put such language in my mouth. 

Mr. KEIFER. I will allow the gentleman to explain. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman needs no explanation. 

Mr. KEIFER. Will you allow me to ask just one question? 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman uses too many preliminaries, 
He harks back to the ancient past. He has never got beyond 
the year of 1827. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEIFER. I wanted to ask the gentleman a question to 
put the gentleman right. 

Mr. CLAYTON. While obliged to the gentleman from Ohio, 
if the “gentleman from Alabama” waited for the guidance of 
the gentleman from Ohio to put him right, the “gentleman 
from Alabama” is satisfied that he would be eternally wrong. 
[Laughter and applause.] The gentleman from Ohio reverts to 
the tombs of the past, to subjects that we thrashed over in the 
Dingley bill; and I commend to him, and to my adolescent friend 
from Iowa also, that he go back and read the debate on the 
Dingley bill, and he will find the whole thing talked about. 

Now, I want to come back to this bill. 
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As to your free list, let me say that for the first time in 
the history of the country you propose to enact a sectional bill 
that discriminates in many of its provisions against the great 
agricultural West and the great agricultural South, a bill that 
discriminates unjustly between the people in the industries and 
the interests upon which you wish to levy taxes. Upon the 
ground of sectionalism alone, your measure now pending is 


indefensible. I propose, with your patient indulgence, later 
on to point out only a few of the items that indicate section- 
alism. 

The fact is, under the restrictive policy of Republican pro- 
hibitive tariff, the farm products of the United States, which 
are not and, in the nature of things, can not to any consider- 
able extent ever be protected by any sort of tariff, have fur- 
nished the larger part of our exports to foreign countries, In 
other words, our export movement is mostly sustained by the 
farm. I quote the following from the Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1907: 


The farm sustains most of the great export movement. If to the 
products that are fully agricultural are added those that are consider- 
ably so, in combination with materials of other origin, and then are 
added the forest products and the commodities considerably composed 
of them, the remnant of the exports is but 284 per cent of the total 
value of the record of 1907. 

Cotton and its products are 293 per cent of the total value of all 
exports; animals and animal products, 17 per cent; grain and grain 
products, 103 per cent; all other exports sustained by agriculture, 64 

r cent; and the exports sustain by the forests are 8 per cent. 
farm and forest together sustained 714 per cent of the exports of 1907. 


BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The farmer is concerned in the Nation's balance of international 
trade, inasmuch as he provides the great bulk of the foreign credit 
which other classes of persons draw upon in the contrary movement 
of credit against this country. 

The balance of trade in farm products in favor of this country in 
1907 was $444,000,000, an amount that has been exceeded in only 
four years—1898, 1899, 1901, and 1902. In all other products the 
tiaa of 1907 produced a balance of only $2,500,000 in favor of this 
country. 

Most of the foreign credit is provided by farmers. In eighteen 
peas, beginning with 1890, the farmers have not failed to secure a 

alance of at least $193,000,000, the low amount of 1895. ‘The great 

aggregate of the eighteen balances in the trade in farm products is 
$6,500,000,000, while the trade in other commodities during the 
eighteen years resulted in a grand adverse balance of $456,000,000. 

A great stream of wealth has constantly been sent from farms to 
foreign countries to offset the adverse balance of trade in commodities 
other than agricultural; to pay the ocean freight costs on imports 
conveyed in foreign-owned ships; and to pay the interest, dividends, 
and principal on investments in the United States by foreigners. It 
is the farmer who has sent credit to expatriated Americans; it is he 
who has provided the immigrant with millions to send every year to 
the loved ones in the old countries; and, if there is still any credit 
to dispose of. the farmer has provided the American traveler in foreign 
countries with his pocket money. 


Jet me invite your attention to the South's contribution to 
our national wealth in the matter of the growing of cotton—the 
great commodity of cotton—the raw part of which, exported, 
furnishes well-nigh the whole balance of trade in favor of the 
United States. It is the great product to which the world 
must look to hide its nakedness; the great staple that furnishes 
the common articles of wear for the rich and furnishes, in the 
shape of muslin, linen de Inde and calico, the fine raiment of 
the humble poor. Grain is raised in every country, some cotton 
on the Nile, and some short-staple cotton in India; but God 
Almighty, in His inscrutable wisdom, has given to this mighty 
American people a practical monopoly in the cotton production 
of the world. 

The cotton produced by the South in 1907 had a farm value 
of from $650,000,000 to $675,000,000, and was excelled in value 
only by corn. ‘The total exports of farm products for the year 
ending June 30, 1907, were valued at $1,055,000,000, and of this 
lint cotton, or “ raw cotton,” as it is incorrectly called, furnished 
$482,000,000, or nearly one-half of all our exports of farm 
products. A comparison of the exports of farm products for 
that year will show that cotton heads the list: 


Vegetable oils 
Ue gi hes ee a a a ee 
PTs Tie yt a ARS ie oe FE ie SER ERE I REESE NS EE 
pF eG is) ee em. BP Pe ee ee A ee 41, „000 
eee ae re a einer rai 6, 000, 000 


It will be noticed that oil cake and vegetable oils, valued at 
$46,000,000, are not differentiated, but from Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States,” it appears that one-half of the 
oil cake is from cotton seed. The exports of cotton are there- 
fore increased $13,000,000 on oil cake. Of vegetable oils, 
$13,673,000 is from cotton seed. In addition the exports of 


cotton manufactures were $32,305,412. Thus the exports of 
farm products as far as they pertain to cotton are: 


bie A ail Ba E oe ee al ee i a $482, 000, 000 
SBN RT Sy TR SES eNO MY eT SEES 13, 000, 000 
Vogetanie: Ole. 13, 600, 000 


SEES ik Rh al PS TES SIE SS IS SPOS ESR, 508, 600, 000 
82, 305, 412 


Total cotton and cotton goods 540, 905, 412 
All of these figures can be verified by reference to the Year- 
book of the Department of Agriculture for the year 1907. 

Nor is the South limited alone to raw cotton, although her 
share in the prosperity work of the last decade in that field 
entitles her to a fairer consideration than she has received in 
the Payne bill. She is also manufacturing cotton. The follow- 
ing figures, taken from the Special Reports of the Census Bu- 
reau, Manufactures, part 3, page 12, showing the number of 
cotton spindles in the world by countries for the year 1905-6, 
will show the rank of the South in the manufacture of cotton: 
United States: 


COTEOR-RIWINE I A nw le sonic epee 8, 994, 868 
Other States_ — 16, 255,228 
Ingland 48, 826, 144 
German 9, 730, 209 
8 SS 7, 000, 000 
E o ANS E eee —— 6, 702, 800 
PRN La 2 EESE NOE EA AOA E SN 3, 621, 220 
tele —— 3, 500, 000 
Spain 1, 800, 000 
Switzerland 462, 752 
Belglum 1, 122, 000 
Portugal 350, 000 
Aer a ̃ —. a A 1, 115, 000 
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120, 090, 595 


The actual increase in the number of spindles in the South 
from 1900 to 1905 was more than double the entire spinning 
capacity of the South in 1890. On page 27 of the third volume 
of Special Census Reports on Manufactures it is said: 

No fact relating to the industrial progress of the country is more 
interesting, more important, or more significant than the vigor, the 


persistency, and the success of the South in introducing this branch 
of manufacture [cotton goods]. 


And I might add that no fact connected with tariff building 
is more interesting, more important, or more significant than 
the vigor and the persistency of some tariff makers from New 
England in discriminating against the whole country, and aspe- 
cially against the South. 

The cotton factories are more numerous near the cotton fieids 
than in the days of long ago. The following figures will show 
that there are more factories in the cotton-growing States than 
in all the other States of the Union combined: 


Factories. 
In the New. England: nt. eee 308 
je are eG Ee SS ae ee SS ae 204 
In: the: tern endet ¼—?—T—T— a a 550 
r ⁰ ee 15 


These figures, taken from the above-mentioned report of the 
Census Bureau, show that there are 550 factories operating iu 
the South as against 527 in all the other States of the Union. 

In the last five years New England increased a million spin- 
dles, while the South increased 3,200,000 spindles. 

These spindles in the South consumed 1,813,659 bales of cot- 
ton in 1905, while the consumption for the whole country was 
8,629,089 bales. The South used 255,000 more bales than New 
England. 

The southern mills employ 434 mule spinners and 34,569 
frame spinners, and 34,246 weavers. Thirty-three per cent of 
all the weavers of the United States are in the South, and 
there are more men weavers in that section, the reverse of the 
custom in New England. The female spinners, however, are 
more numerous in the South. The spinners and weavers are 
skilled operators and are slightly more than one-half of all the 
wage-earners engaged in the industry. 

A comparison of figures as to the exports and imports of 
cotton and cotton goods and other cotton products and woo! and 
woolen manufactures will serve to furnish one example of the 
discrimination against the cotton industry, the great industry of 
the South. In 1907 the total imports of cotton manufactures 
was $73,059,548 and the total imports of woolen manufactures 
were valued at $62,818,797. Yet the duty on the former was 
53.38 per cent ad valorem, while that on the latter was 58.19 
per cent ad valorem; and it will be seen that the cotton indus- 
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try aids the United States about three hundred times as much 
in the world’s trade balance sheet as does the wool industry. 
The total exportation of cotton manufactures is valued at 
$32,305,412, while the value of all woolen manufactures ex- 
ported was $1,786,241. The value of the raw wool exported was 
$15,068. Thus it will be seen that the value of all cotton ex- 
ports, including raw cotton, cotton manufactures, and oil cake 
and vegetable oils to the amount of $26,600,000, is $540,905,412, 
as against $1,801,309 of wool exports, including raw wool and 
woolen manufactures. 

An examination of the following table from “Imports and 
Duties, 1894-1907,” prepared for the Committee on Ways and 
Means, will show that the duties on cotton manufactures are 
so arranged as to be discriminatory against the coarse yarns 
produced by southern mills, a further discrimination agaimst 
the South in favor of the New England mills. 

Yarns imported, by numbers, 1907. 
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These figures show that those yarns produced by New Eng- 
land milis not produced by southern mills have had their rates 
of duty ûnder the Dingley bill retained, while the duty on the 
southern product has been reduced. This becomes plainer after 
considering the consumption of all kinds of yarn. The follow- 
ing figures are taken from reports of the Bureau of the Census 
and show the consumption of yarns for 1905 for the New 
England States and for the Southern States: 
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The South uses nearly twice as much of the coarse yarns as 
New England, and three-fourths as much medium. In fine 
yarns the South only uses one-sixth as much. The South, how- 
ever, is making rapid strides in medium yarns. The Census 
authorities state that while the South in 1900 produced about 
26 per cent of all the medium yarns, in 1905 it produced 41 per 
cent. In fine yarns in 1900 it produced barely 1 per cent; in 
1905 14 per cent of the entire production of the country was 
3 by the South. 

is singular that the Payne bill, in seeking places to reduce 
the tarif, should strike at the coarse yarns of the South and its 
medium yarns and make no change in New England fine yarns. 


The Payne bill reduces all cotton thread and carded yarn, 
warps or warp yarn in singles, not bleached or dyed, from 3 
cents a pound to 22 cents; and on all numbers up to and in- 
cluding No. 15 it cuts the rate one-thirtieth of a cent a pound 
per number; on Nos, 15 to 30 the cut is one-twentieth of a cent 
a pound per number. These numbers cover all the coarse yarns 
and about one-half the medium, and are reduced against the 
interests of southern mills, while all yarns above 30 are re- 
tained at the Dingley rates in the interest of New England mills. 
The cut or reduction is against the South every time. But 
when New England’s interests are at stake no reduction what- 
ever is made on yarns. Of course, to the extent that New Eng- 
land uses coarse and medium yarns the reduction affects her; 
but as the South is the greatest user of the yarns reduced, the 
discrimination against her is apparent. Nor is this all. The 
ee goods of which the South produces little are not 
changed. 

Spool-thread cotton, crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons 
are held at the old Dingley rates in the interest of New England. 

The entire cotton-cloth schedule through all its myriad items 
is unchanged, except that mercerized cotton cloth is subjected 
to an additional duty of 1 cent per square yard. 

Ready-made clothing is unchanged. Curtains and table covers 
retain the Dingley rates. The stocking change is remarkable, 
as the following statement will show: 

Stockings valued at $1 a dozen are raised 20 cents a dozen; stockings 
valued at from $1 to $1.50 a dozen, 25 cents a dozen; stockings valued 
at from $1.50 to $2 a dozen, 30 cents a dozen; stockings val at from 
$2 to $3 a dozen, 30 cents a dozen. 

All the stockings valued at more than $3 a dozen retain the 
Dingley rates. The rich are not touched, while additional bur- 
dens are thrown upon the poor. A poor woman buying hose at 
three pairs for a quarter pays $1 a dozen. These are raised in 
rates 50 cents te 70 cents a dozen pairs. A French woman 
would get three pairs for a quarter while an American woman 
would get of the same stockings—$1 value and 70 cents specific 
ae 15 per cent ad valorem duty, with freight and profits—one 
pair. 

The English woman pays $2 a dozen for a better hose; the 
American woman for the same stocking, without freight or 
profits, would pay—$1 specific and 30 cents ad valorem—$3.30; 
$1 specific and 30 cents ad valorem makes $1.30 a dozen on a $2 
article, or 64 per cent ad valorem. 

A rich woman wearing stockings worth $5 a dozen pays a 
straight ad valorem duty of 55 per cent now under the Ding- 
ley law; and this rate is not changed by the Payne bill—10 per 
cent difference in favor of a few who buy largely and against 
the millions who buy a cheaper grade. From Imports and 
Duties, 1894-1907, compiled for the Ways and Means Committee, 
page 281, it appears that the following duties were paid on 
stockings in 1907: 

1. Valued at not more than $1 a dozen, duties, $1,094,551; ad va- 
lorem, 71.40 per cent. 

As the unit value of these stockings was actually 96 cents a 
dozen, the Payne bill increase of 20 cents a dozen specific will 
make the ad valorem rate under the Payne bill 88 per cent, an 
increase of 17 per cent. 

2. Valued at more than $1 and no 
3033311 44 „FFC 

The Payne bill raises the specific rate 25 cents a dozen, and 
as the unit value of these imports was $1.37 a dozen, it follows 
that the Payne rate will be 85 cents a dozen pairs and 15 per 
cent ad valorem, and that the duty, $1.06 a dozen pairs, or 77 
per cent ad valorem, an increase of 19 per cent. 

3. Valued at more than $1.50 and not more than $2 a dozen, duties, 
$1,314,759 ; ad valorem, 51.41 per cent. 

The unit value was $1.92 a dozen, and as the Payne bill in- 
ereases the specific rate 30 cents a dozen pairs, the future rate 
will be $1 a dozen and 15 per cent ad valorem, or 66 per cent 
7055 valorem, an increase of 15 per cent. 

Valued at more than $2 and not more than $3 a dozen, duties, 
$210,848: ad valorem, 59.53 per cent. 

The specific rate is raised from $1.20 a dozen to $1.50 a dozen, 
and as the unit value of the imports was $2.69 a dozen, it fol- 
lows that the Payne duties will be $1.50 a dozen and 15 per 
* raise of 4 per cent. 
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6. Valued at more than 
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No change is made in the two last- named schedules by the 
Payne bill. The rates are prohibitory, and that is the intent of 
the bill. The first three items pay $3,342,821 and the last three 
$308,492, or less than one-tenth. The Payne bill strikes, first, at 
the revenue produced by cheap stockings, and, second, at the 
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poor people who buy them by raising the rates on the cheaper 
grades, in order to destroy the revenue and to enrich manufac- 
turers of stockings. They say they must have revenue; but 
wherever a good revenue producer exists they change it to pro- 
hibitive rates and take tea and coffee to make up for the de- 
ficiency they have directly transferred to the manufacturers’ 
pockets. 

In the matter of cotton ties the Dingley rate was five-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound, while the Payne bill cuts it to three-tenths 
of a cent, a reduction. The Wilson bill let them in free, a con- 
cession the Payne bill ought to have made in passing around 
its gifts. In 1907, 716,819 pounds were imported, paying a duty 
of $3,584, or 17.23 per cent ad valorem. Sixteen million two 
hundred and sixteen thousand pounds came in the last year of 
the Wilson bill, which shows that the Dingley bill favored the 
steel trust; and the Payne bill, while a little more liberal, still 
hands out its favors to monopolies. j 

In the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee, page 
2852, Mr. Thomas F. Magness, speaking for all the manufactur- 
ers of jute bagging, agreed to a reduction on sisal, manila rope, 
cordage, and twine, but asked for higher rates on bagging. He 
claimed that free bagging would place them at the mercy of 
the manufactures of Calcutta Indian labor. 

Under the Wilson law there were nine mills making cotton 
bagging; under the combinations of the Dingley law these 
have been reduced to three, and they have a monopoly of the 
cotton-bagging business of about 100,000,000 yards, at a duty of 
six-tenths of a cent a yard, enough to keep out all foreign com- 
petition. Twenty million yards came in in 1907, paying a duty 
of $118,000, having a foreign unit value of 64 cents a square 
yard. The three companies having the monopoly are the 
American Manufacturing Company, of New York; the Ludlow 
Manufacturing Association, of Boston; and the Peru Bagging 
Manufacturing Company, of Peru, Ind. They asked for a 
greater rate, a greater chance to crowd farmers to the wall. 

The Ways and Means Committee might have given free bag- 
ging to the producers of the greatest export value of the coun- 
try, but they preferred to enrich these corporations, The cot- 
ton farmer pays duty on: 
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Thirteen million five hundred and forty thousand bales at 10 
cents makes $1,354,000 a year paid to the bagging and steel 
trusts, more than half of which is excess cost on bagging. 

Lee McMillan, of New Orleans, in his testimony before the 
Committee on Ways and Means (Hearings, p. 4826), set out 
the following facts: 


1. The three manufacturing concerns named own and control every 
mill in the United States now engaged in making bagging for cotton. 

2. The first two agree at the beginning of each year upon a price 
to open the market at, and the Peru company follows. An arbitrary 
list named by the American is exactly the same quoted by the Ludlow. 


Other companies were driven out of business by the monopoly 
tactics of the American and the Ludlow companies, The American 
bought out the mills at New Orleans, Louisville, and Galves- 
ton, dismantled them, shipped the machinery to Brooklyn and 
St. Louis. 


8. These com ies complain of Calcutta Indian labor when, in fact, 
they go to India and buy all the Indian mills can make. it cotton 
bagging were put on the free list, the American manufacturers would 
still be able to compete. The American Manufacturing Company 
makes a 2-pound 45-inch bagging at 61 cents at the ports and the 
Caleutta bagging, duty paid, can not be landed for less than 8 cents 
While the American sells at 8} cents at ports, it collects 10 cents and 
103 cents a yard elsewhere. With bagging free it would be forced to 
sell at from 6 cents to 7 cents a yard. r. McMillan argued that the 
Government never got more than $120,000, while the cotton farmers 
paid each year to the bagging interests and steel trusts $1,250,000. 


Mr. Rochester, of New York City, said before the Ways and 
Means Committee (Hearings, p. 4839), that two companies con- 
trol the cotton-bagging business, the American and the Ludlow 
companies, the American selling 82 per cent of the country and 
the Ludlow 18 per cent at an agreed price. These two concerns 
have crushed out all other companies that have attempted to 
make cotton bagging. It is sold at from 3 cents to 44 cents a 
pound, though made of the lowest and cheapest grade of jute 
butts and rejections, worth in the market seven-eighths of a 
cent to 2 cents a pound. It is loaded down with East River 
salt, oil, barytes, and other makeweights, which makeweights, 
it is estimated, cover the labor cost of the bagging. If the 
bagging trust can keep the tariff at high-water mark, the trust 
is thereby fattened at the expense of every farmer in the South. 


The following is a statement recently made by Mr. W. B. 
Thompson, president of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange: 

One hundred and twenty thousand dollars is the largest amount of 
duty on bagging for cotton received by the Government any year. ‘Thus, 
for maximum revenue of $120,000 to the Government the farmer pays 
over a million dollars, and the bagging trust gets the difference. 

Thus it will be seen that for every dollar the Government 
derives from this duty on bagging the farmer is made to pay 
the bagging trust $8. 

Mr. Chairman, no man can study the development and growth 
of the South agriculturally and from an industrial standpoint 
since 1860, contrasting her condition then with her growth and 
development to-day, in spite of Republican tariffs, in spite of 
discrimination, in spite of reconstruction legislation, in spite of 
having been sometimes treated as alien, in spite of all that Re- 
publican Congress after Republican Congress has done to that 
great and proud section—no man can read of the steady growth 
and development of her industry and her agriculture without 
reflecting that the South, under free institutions, has developed 
and expanded more than she could possibly have done under the 
old conditions of slavery. [Applause.] 

As a son of a former slaveholder I want to say to the sons 
of the abolitionists of Massachusetts that your fathers in their 
efforts to free the black man did more than they thought they 
were doing. They freed the South industrially, and the cotton 
spinners of Massachusetts and the iron masters of Pennsylvania 
know that the sons of the abolitionists are now compelled to 
compete in enterprises with the sons of the South, the sons 
of the former slaveholders, in leading industrial pursuits. 
[Applause.] Now, under changed conditions and on account of 
unrivaled resources and a superior climate, Dixie land is 
coming to the industrial front. 

Alabama fixes the price of pig iron for the world. [Ap- 
plause.] It can produce it more cheaply than it can be pro- 
duced anywhere else. Under the providence of God the same 
progress has been made in the manufacture of cotton. In 
spite of Republican discrimination, the myriad of spindles that 
hum in the South are coming in competition with the spindles 
of New England. So that I state, not as an iridescent dream 
but as a solemn fact, that the spindles of New England no 
longer hum in their music, in the production of the coarser 
cotton fabrics, in competition with the southern mills. 

And by the irony of fate, in the mighty sweep of time, in the 
uninterrupted and uninterruptible march of the progress of that 
section, the day will come when the New England cotton spin- 
ner will be forced to abandon his spindles in the East and come 
to the cotton fields of the South, where the plant blooms in 
whiteness and opens its bolls in snowy perfection in the autumn, 
where he can save transportation, where there is a better climate 
and better conditions prevail. And all the Arkwright clubs that 
can be organized can but little hinder—they can not stay—this 
event in the fullness of time. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to the fact that this 
bill gives free hides, free coal, free iron ore, and other things 
free for New England, but no free jute bagging for the South. 
You give free binding twine to the grain grower of the West to 
bind his grain; this is right; but when it comes to the cotton 
grower of the South, who furnishes you for export $482.000,000 
of lint cotton, against $184,000,000 of grain per annum, upon the 
jute bagging with which the cotton planter of the South wraps 
the great staple, you impose a tariff tax by this bill. For what 
purpose? To encourage jute growing in this country? To en- 
courage jute manufacture in this country? Everybody knows 
that jute is not produced in this country; that jute bagging is 
either made by the bagging trust here or made for the same 
trust abroad. 

Now, I want the Ways and Means Committee to do the agri- 
cultural South the justice to put jute bagging on the free list, as 
you are going to put some other articles on the free list. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] I want you to put cotton ties 
on the free list and help out this cotton-growing industry, 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield for a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. When the Wilson bill was passed, 
you put cotton ties on the free list. Does the gentleman re- 
member that there was a sharp competition in the making of 
cotton ties that had reduced the price before you passed the 
Wilson bill to 70 cents a bundle, and when you passed the Wil- 
son bill putting cotton ties on the free list, all the cotton-tie 
manufacturers in this country except one threw out the ma- 
chinery and cotton ties shortly after that went to $1.40? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I could not hear all that the gentleman 


said; but I would readily accept any statement he would make, 
because I know he is a man of veracity. 
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I want to see every industry prosper, but I do not think that 
the cotton grower of the South ought to be taxed to contribute 
to the prosperity of the manufacturer of cotton ties. And I 
do not know why cotton ties rose in price, as the gentleman 
states; but I suppose they did rise, as he has stated, because 
there was but one concern in the country to manufacture them. 
No such condition exists now, nor is any such condition likely 


to arise. If so, if the abolition of the duty on cotton ties in 
the past caused the ties to rise in price, so that the manufac- 
turer could make more money, it seems to me that the gentle- 
man in whose district the mill mentioned by him is located 
would want to abolish this tax on cotton ties in order that 
there might be another rise. I take it that nobody believes 
that the abolition of this duty would cause any rise in the price 
of cotton ties. If the American tie manufacturer prospered 
under the Wilson bill that had cotton ties on the free list, why 
can not he prosper under the Payne bill if they are again put 
upon the free list? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio, I might say that the reason we do 
not want ties on the free list is this: The reason cotton ties 
rose was because the Youngstown mill could not supply the 
market. The importers always have a combination, and they 
thought they would exploit two-thirds rather than fight for all; 
and so they put cotton ties up from 70 cents to $1.40, and they 
made their profit out of you on two-thirds of the cotton ties. 
Our Youngstown mill was the only iron mill in the North that 
had a fire in her. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am glad the gentleman made that state- 
ment. Certainly no manufacturer of cotton ties would object 
to having cotton ties put on the free list if he believed that it 
would raise the price of his product. 

Everybody knows that the price of lint cotton or raw cotton— 
as I have said, it is incorrectly called, for it is the farmer’s 
ginned and finished product—is fixed in the Liverpool market. 
The foreigner’s free-trade market determines the price of our 
lint cotton. It not only fixes the price of this cotton, but fixes 
a tare of 30 pounds on each bale of this cotton for the bagging 
and ties. Now, look at the iniquity of it. The farmer not 
only has to pay his local merchant for the bagging and ties in 
which the cotton is wrapped, but he has to stand the loss of 
this tare of 30 pounds taken from the total price of his cotton. 
Now, in the name of common decency, let me go back to my 
people and say that even a Republican Congress was willing to 
put bagging and ties on the free list. 

Mr. Chairman, another feature of this bill shows its unfair- 
ness to the South. It provides, in an indirect way, for a tariff 
tax of $2 per ton on German kainit and also for a tax under 
the countervailing clause on sulphate and muriate of potash. 
These chemicals are used largely in the composition of fertil- 
izers in the cotton-growing States. If you are going to have a 
free list, then place those articles on that list so that an unneces- 
sary burden will not be placed upon the backs of the southern 
farmers. 

Let me emphasize a few statements, Mr. Chairman, and I 
have done. It is evident from this bill that it is not the pur- 
pose of the Republican party to abandon their position in behalf 
of a highly protective tariff. This bill demonstrates Republican 
unwillingness to have a competitive tariff to operate against the 
unreasonable prices exacted for trust-made and trust-controlled 
articles. The country will not be blinded to this fact by the list 
of free raw material furnished to manufacturers who take shel- 
ter from foreign competition behind the protective tariff on their 
manufactured products and charge the American consumer more 
than they charge foreigners in foreign lands. The American 
citizen should have the right to buy plows, sewing machines, 
watches, reapers, binders, and everything else as cheap at home 
as the same American-made articles can be purchased in other 
countries. I have heard distinguished Republicans admit the 
truth of this charge, that the foreigner buys these articles 
cheaper than our own citizens can buy them. Their excuse that 
this is done, as it is contended, in order to sell the surplus prod- 
ucts of the manufacturer, will not satisfy the demands of the 
home consumer who believes in fair treatment. 

A bill made up of prohibitive schedules and free lists can not 
meet the Treasury demand and will not deceive the people who 
demand a revision downward. No tariff legislation will meet the 
requirements of the country, unless the measure be bottomed 
upon the principles that duties should be levied for the pur- 
pose of reyenue, such duties to be so adjusted as to operate 
equally throughout the country and not to discriminate 
between class or section, and that taxation should be limited 
to the needs of the Government, honestly and economically 
administered. 

These are the Democratic principles, and are in eternal con- 
flict with Republican protectionism, with Republican tax laws 


that discriminate between class and section, with Republican 
profligacy that cares not to be limited by the needs of the 
Government honestly and economically administered. Any law 
that ignores these fundamental principles is a vicious law and 
ought to meet with, and I believe will meet with, the just con- 
demnation of the American people. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I ask your pardon for this 
long trespass upon your time. I thank you for your courteous 
attention and for your patience, and permit me to say that your 
consideration does not exceed my appreciation. I trust you will 
aecept in the spirit I have intended it what I have said, for I 
feel the kindest personal regard for all of you, but I would, if 
I could, send every one on the opposite side of this Chamber to 
political perdition. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BURKE] briefly, and then recognize the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND]. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have listened 
with my usual degree of pleasure to the remarks of my friend 
Judge CLAYTON, the distinguished Representative from the 
State of Alabama, and I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that in all 
this body I know of no man who is more uniformly courteous, 
usually, upon all occasions than he, by instinct as well as by 
his training; but the discussion in the last hour or two here 
tends to prove that in the heat of debate gentlemen on the other 
side of this Chamber, no matter how able and distinguished they 
may be, will give way now and then to the common failing of 
their party and indulge in remarks that are wholly unjustified 
by the attitude of gentlemen on this side of the Chamber. I 
know that the gentleman in his heart has as high a regard for 
the Members on this side as individuals and as a body as any 
citizen of this Republic, and I know that when he says it would 
be impossible for him to educate us up to his standard of ethics 
he does not measure the full meaning of his words. As to the 
standard of ethics represented by his district and mine, and as 
to his charge that we have forgotten the Constitution and for- 
gotten those ethics and those rules that properly should apply 
in our relations with our fellow-men, let me say, Mr. Chairman, 
that in the district which I have the honor of representing 
there are 188,000 people, and at the last election there were cast 
20,000 votes at the polls. In the district represented by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] there are 
223,000 people, and at the polls there were cast but 9,000 votes 
at the last election. What, sir, became of the other 12,000 
people who were entitled to cast their ballots at that election? 

And what, sir, does that indicate as to the comparative stand- 
ards of ethics represented by the two gentlemen on either side 
of this House? 

As to whether we have forgotten the Constitution, that is a 
matter that I will leave to gentlemen on both sides of this 
House, It is an old and a familiar cry on their part that we 
are unfamiliar. with the Constitution. It is an old and a fa- - 
miliar cry, Mr. Chairman, too, that at the next election the 
Democratic party will come in here in overwhelming numbers 
to overawe the Republican membership. I am not astonished 
that that statement comes from the gentleman from Alabama, 
because I have a distinct recollection that in the great conven- 
tion held in the city of Denver last summer he made the same 
prediction with reference to the November election. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

He also insists upon complimenting the American people for 
their integrity and their judgment, and reasserts his party’s 
faith in their judgment. I have no doubt he regrets that the 
American people usually fail to return the compliment by assert- 
ing their confidence in his party. If the American people had 
as much faith in the Democratic party as the Democratic party 
by its declarations seem to have in the American people, they 
would not be in the minority in this body to-day. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman complains that this is not 
a perfect measure. I defy any man in this body to point to the 
time when and where any political party in the history of this 
Government prepared and furnished for the deliberation and 
consideration of the Congress a measure that was absolutely 
perfect. 

Next, with his usual Democratic consistency, he complains 
that the measure is wrong, and in the next sentence he com- 
plains that we are going to amend it; in the third sentence he 
complains that we are going to grant three separate votes in 
order to insure an amendment; and, finally, in his peroration of 
criticism he complains that this is not the bill we are going to 
passatall. If not, then what becomes of his criticism? Where 
does the logic of the gentleman lead him to? 

The gentleman and his party are given to the prediction of 
winning more political victories six months in advance than 
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any other political organization that ever brought men together 
in the bonds of political brotherhood. The only difference be- 
tween their party and ours is that they predict and we fulfill. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] He claims, also, in reply 
to a query from the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
KEIER], that the last Republican President stole a part of 
their platform. I, sir, congratulate the Democratic party that 
at any time or at any place it wrote anything worth stealing 
by anybody. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

And, again, he says: “Come back! Come back! Come 
back!” Why, that is a familiar cry from them. The Demo- 
cratie party has been erying “Come back! come back! come 
back!” for half a century. The difference between them and 
us is that we cry: “Come forward! Come forward! March 
onward instead of marking time!” [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

The expense of running this Government is now approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 annually, last year’s appropriations ag- 
gregating one billion eight millions, and for the coming year 
one billion and forty millions. 

While tariff discussion here is essential, I believe that during the 
period of suspense the American people are losing not less than 
$10,000,000 a day. As this is the natural consequence of all 
formative periods of revenue legislation, the necessity for 
prompt action is all the more apparent. The task of raising 
this revenue is one of America’s greatest problems. 

In November last, by an almost unprecedented majority, the 
American people adopted the proposition embodied in the Chi- 
cago platform and declared their desire that the duty and re- 
sponsibility of framing a new revenue measure to supplant 
the Dingley law should be intrusted to and performed by the 
Republican party. 

CHOSE A REPUBLICAN HOUSE. 


To insure that end they elected a Republican House and a 
Republican President and insured the continuance of a Repub- 
lican Senate. They thus approved the Republican and rejected 
the Democratic plan. 

In prompt pursuance of the peoples’ purpose, the Ways and 
Means Committee early in November last began, in a business- 
like and vigorous manner unequaled in the history of any gov- 
ernment, to perform the stupendous task of constructing a 
statute that would cure the defects of our present revenue laws 
and insure the swiftest moving and most enterprising Govern- 
ment on earth an adequate income to meet its constantly in- 


creasing needs. 
WORTH OF THE WAYS AND MEANS. 


As to the labors of that committee, the Democratic leader 
IMr. Crank! indulged in no unmerited praise when he said in 
his notable speech on the tariff: 

No set of men in the hist of this Government ever did harder, more 
tedious, more fatiguing and more honest work than the Ways and 
Means Committee of this House. 

Regarding the capacity of that body to perform its great work, 
a glance at its personnel will furnish the most conclusive evi- 
dence. 

Beginning with its distinguished chairman, whose wisdom has 
been wrought in the crucible of thirty years’ experience in this 
House, during which he has passed through the storm and 
strife of many conflicts, and out of which he has seen come the 
great revenue measures of both political parties, some of which 
resulted in disaster to the Nation’s industries and failure to the 
Nation’s fiscal policy, and others of which imparted new vitality 
and hope to a languishing commerce, a drooping agriculture and 
an idle army of sturdy Americans waiting work. One who has 
studied from without and observed from within the results of 
every revenue measure that has marked the last quarter of a 
century of the Republic’s growth, and regarding which, as he 
casts a retrospective glance over it all, he may exclaim, “All of 
which I saw and part of which I was”—the Hon. SERENO E. 
PAYNE. 

Next in rank and equal in the keenness of his observation 
and the untiring charaeter of his industry comes that student 
and statesman who nearly twenty years ago began his career 
in this body already generously equipped with the attainments 
of a scholar and the worthiest ambitions of an American states- 
man, and without whose name the history of my State or the 
American Congress can no longer be written, the Hon. JOHN 
Darzett of Pennsylvania. [Applause.] Add to these Sauuzl W. 


McCatt of Massachusetts, EBENEZER J. HILE of Connecticut, 
Henry SHERMAN BOUTELL of Ilinois, Jonn C. NEEDHAM of Cali- 
fornia, WILLIAM A. CALDERHEAD of Kansas, Josera W. Forp- 
NEY of Michigan, Josern H. Garnes of West Virginia, NICHOLAS 
LONGWORTH of Ohio, Epcar D. CRUMPACKER of Indiana, FRAN- 
cis W. CUSHMAN of Washington, all of them distinguished in 


their vocations and professions, and all of them loyal members 
ef the Republican party, and you have an able body indeed. 

To these did the Congress of the United States fittingly intrust 
the great primary task of formulating the measure which was 
to attract the attention not only of the American people but of 
every civilized government with whom they deal. 

I have no quarrel with the well meaning and earnest advo- 
cates of a permanent tariff commission, but I defy any party 
or body of people on earth that have to do with the practical 
management of the world’s great affairs to select a body of 
men who, by virtue of their natural attributes and intellectual 
acquirements, their knowledge of sections and the requirements 
of the Government, their love for their people and their devo- 
tion to their country, are better fitted for the performance of 
this important undertaking than the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of this House. [Applause.] 


REPUBLICAN RESPONSIBILITY. 


Because of the fact that political parties must be regarded 
virtually as an integral part of our Government, and because 
of the fact that the American people at the polls in November 
last commissioned the Republican party to frame a tariff bill, 
the committee to which the task was intrusted was dominated 
by Republicans. By the success or failure of that measure 
the party must stand or fall. 

While we may, within certain limits, struggle for the repeal 
of certain duties which one section may especially desire, or 
for the increase of protection in other quarters, let us keep in 
mind as individuals our duty to surrender in the end to the 
combined wisdom of all, for in the end it is not the individual 
alone who is on trial, it is not the popularity of this Member or 
that which is involved, but that above and beyond all is the 
pledge and the responsibility of the Republican party to per- 
form faithfully the duty intrusted to it by the people. 

UNFAIR CRITICISM OF COMMITTEE. 


Those who criticise the Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee for excluding the minority members 
from their deliberations when they began the actual work of 
framing this bill are ignorant of all precedents or willfully 
unjust. 

Mr. Mills and his Democratic associates did it when they 
framed the Mills bill; Wilson and his fellow-Democrats on the 
Ways and Means Committee did it in framing the Wilson bill, 
and all the other notable instances in our political history have 
been governed by the same principle and uniform practice. 

ANSWER TO DEMOCRATIC DENUNCIATION. 


It is not unnatural or unprecedented in political history that 
the minority party should indulge in the widest and wildest 
criticism of the measure framed by the majority: but a con- 
elusive answer to it all is furnished by the fact that with all 
their talents they have hopelessly failed, through sheer in- 
ability, to offer in any crystallized. form any substitute measure 
for the one now under discussion. 

In fact, if 24 Republican Members were to be ill or absent on 
the day the final vote is taken on the tariff bill, the Democratic 
party would be without a remedy except to vote down the pro- 
posed measure and go back to the Dingley bill until the scat- 
tered and discordant forces of Democracy could frame a new 
bill, which from former experiences would carry us into the 
period of the next congressional campaign. [Applause.] 


STAND BY THE PARTY. 


Nothing, therefore, can justify us as Republicans in turning 
our backs for a moment upon our party and joining with that 
diametrically opposite element of the Democracy, and thus not 
only delay, but ultimately defeat, the expressed desire of the 
American people that the Republican party as a united national 
body should frame our reyenue legislation for the next decade, 

Hasten as we will, much time will still be required for the 
American people to adjust themselves finally to the new con- 
ditions. 

The settling process incident to new conditions, which trade 
always arrogates to itself, must-follow congressional action be- 
fore the great boom in business for which we all so fondly hope 
can succeed. 

COUNTRY DEMANDS ACTION. 

The vital necessity of promptly performing our duty is ap- 
parent on all sides. 

The discussion of the past two weeks has been profitable and 
enlightening. No Member need plead ignorance of any schedule 
to-day. Every mind is made up. Every conclusion has been 
reached after extended study, brilliant debate, and careful de- 
liberation. 

Let us prepare to yote on Monday next for that great body of 
provisions and such amendments as may be determined by the 
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Committee on Ways and Means as being the source of such 
diversity of opinion within our own party as will justify their 
separate consideration, 

And once those amendments are disposed of, let us pass the 
bill on to the Senate for prompt and sensible concurrence or 
correction there. 

If it contain minor defects, we may confidently look for their 
correction there, not by an adverse body, but by an associate 
branch of that same Republican party whose President awaits 
the opportunity to gladden American hearts by signing the bill. 
[Applause. ] 

A NATIONAL MEASURE. 

In our natural anxieties for the special desires of sections 
we must not forget that this is not a local but a national statute, 
having as its basis the greatest good to the greatest number. 

The spirit of compromise and the doctrine of concession must 
be preserved if in the end we are to acquit the Republican party, 
not of Pennsylvania or of Louisiana, not of the New England 
coast or the Golden Gate, not of the aspiring and luxurious 
South, nor the hardy, vigorous, and progressive Northwest, but of 
all the States and every section of this united, harmonious, and 
all-conquering Nation, whose growth and achievements constitute 
the chief glory of the world’s fascinating story of national 
development. 

PROTECTION THE REAL BASIS. 

Nor can we for a single moment be unmindful of the fact that 
the very corner stone of Republicanism, the vital principle upon 
which she has won so many signal victories at the polls, is 
protection to American labor and industries. 

Let us also be mindful of the fact that the people have not 
only voted for a continuance of that doctrine, but also in em- 
phatic opposition to free trade and all the kindred theories of 
the opposition. 

If it contain minor defects, we may confidently look for their 
correction there, not by an adverse body, but by an associate 
branch of that same Republican party whose President anxiously 
awaits the opportunity to gladden the hearts of the American 
people by signing the bill. 

From Monday on our watchword should be “Action!” Let 
voices cease and votes begin. The mines, the mills, and the men 
of the Nation await our verdict. The great industrial world 
tells us every day that while many tongues are busy here, many 
hands are idle there. Let congressional discussion end that com- 
mercial development may begin. Let us conclude the roll call on 
the bill and begin the roll call in the mill. 

Let us cheer the hearts, gladden the eyes, and strengthen the 
arms of the waiting millions of enterprising Americans who are 
more eager to-day than in all the hopeful hours of history to 
add to those substantial achievements for which the American 
character and the American Republic are famed and respected 
by the toiling, thinking people in every corner of the globe. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman, already too much talk has 
been indulged in before the committee on the pending measure. 
I realize that this is a bill which, under the Constitution, must 
originate in the House, and therefore it should here receive that 
consideration which its great importance demands. It should be 
discussed fully, freely, and intelligently, and then it should be 
considered with opportunity given to perfect it by amendment. 
Some illuminating speeches have been made on both sides, but 
most of the talk in opposition has been unworthy of men honored 
by membership in this House. Little attempt has been made to 
enlighten Congressmen on the bill itself, but great efforts have 
been put forth to create popular distrust of the measure by 
appeals to partisanship and passion. Not only have we wasted 
time in much unworthy discussion, but it appears that the 
House is not going to be able to consider the bill for the pur- 
poses of general amendment. It is most humiliating to the self- 
respecting Representative to admit this, and yet, after listening 
to many of the speeches which have been made on this floor 
during the last three weeks, I can readily understand how 
possibly dangerous to the welfare of this country at the present 
time it would be to allow the partisanship and selfishness dis- 
closed in these speeches to embarrass the party charged with 
responsibility at this time by permitting all kinds of amend- 
ments, not to improve the bill, but to make Democratic campaign 
material. 

I fear that the general public does not know how a tariff bill 
is made. It does not understand how true is the statement of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLank] that the Ways and 
Means Committee is a political committee and that the tariff 
has been the issue for years between the parties; it does not 
understand how desperate is the situation of certain Southern 
Democrats whose districts have been invaded by Republican 
prosperity due to the establishment of protected manufacturing 
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institutions, and which prosperity is destroying the theories of 
free trade and tariff for revenue only; it does not realize how 
urgent is the southern demand for statesmen rather than for 
boisterous and illogical orators; and therefore it can not know 
how determined certain Members are to discredit the Repub- 
lican party. These Members have frequently become hilarious 
over the stories of want and suffering caused, as they assert, 
by what they are pleased to call a “Republican panic,” and 
therefore it can not imagine what supreme delight it would 
afford them to see a bill passed which, instead of bringing joy 
and prosperity, would result in disaster confusing to the party 
in power. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not consider it the part of wisdom 
for me to occupy any time of the House or the committee if by 
so doing action upon the pending measure would be delayed. I 
take it, however, that my talking at this time will not prevent 
the speedy enactment of the bill, as it is conceded that the re- 
mainder of this week is to be deyoted to talk. Therefore I pro- 
pose to make a few observations which occurred to me during 
the remarks of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON]. 

I have been sitting here for the last two weeks listening to 
the dire threats of disaster and to the awful pictures of calamity 
made by our Democratic brethren, disclosing the condition of 
the country in case this bill should become a law. I have 
heard them laud the sentiment of nonpartisanship, and then 
I have never in all my experience seen such drastic meas- 
ures to keep men in line as have been used by leaders on that 
side. I would have perhaps some fear of the result of the en- 
actment of this measure, based upon the statements of Demo- 
cratic orators, were it not for the fact that the same statements 
which they make now they have made for several years here- 
tofore, and they were made very recently in the campaign of 
last fall, and the result bas certainly been very satisfactory to 
the Republican party. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLrayron] suggests that 
the House knows very little about this bill, and after one hour 
and a half or more of talk I think everybody who heard 
him is entirely satisfied that he has stated the exact truth as 
to one Member of this House. [Laughter on the Republican 
side.] I am also willing to concede that in ten minutes he can 
state practically what he knows about the law, because it 
occurs to me that no broadly informed lawyer who is really 
anxious to submit to the fair consideration of the House the 
great questions involved in the issue now pending before it 
would have made the speech he did if he was conscientiously 
seeking, as a lawyer, to enlighten the membership about to vote 
on this intricate subject. 

There are two schools of political economy in this country, 
and it does not need the gentleman from Alabama nor the gen- 
tleman from Michigan to instruct the people as to what those 
schools are. They know. Almost from the beginning one 
school of statesmen have insisted that the expenses of the 
Government should be met by imposing duties on noncompeti- 
tive or revenue-producing articles. The other school believes in 
raising money sufficient to meet the expenses of government by 
imposing duties upon products which enter into competition 
with articles that are and ought to be produced in this country, 
and this not alone for the purpose of raising revenue, but also to 
encourage the investment of capital in America and the em- 
ployment of American labor. 

Now, it stands to reason that, inasmuch as the Government is 
progressive, as expenses are increasing, and must, from the 
nature of the case, continue to increase, whatever party is in 
power, inasmuch as inventive genius is at work all the time 
practically changing the methods of production, it must be true 
that once in a while the tariff schedules of the country need to 
be revised; and I submit that there is no question which 
can come before the Congress calling for a higher degree of 
statesmanship than that known as the preparation and enact- 
ment into Jaw of a tariff bill. 

I do not agree with all the provisions of this bill. There is no 
man in this House who does, and there has been no man in any 
House who ever did agree with all of the provisions of any 
general tariff bill. That must be so. But I submit that the 
gentlemen of the minority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means have given a high character by their recommendation to 
the gentlemen who constitute the majority of that committee, 
About the first thing which the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] did was to recognize the fairness, the 
intelligence, and the sincerity with which the committee went 
about and concluded the great work assigned to it. 

I confess, Mr. Chairman—and I know that this idea is not 
entirely popular in this House—from my experience with the 
tariff bill, recognizing the difficulties that surround the making 
of it and the little detail knowledge which the great majority 
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of Members must of necessity have of it, I am quite inclined to 
the belief that there is much wisdom in the suggestion that a 
tariff commission could, with propriety, prepare and present to 
the Congress a bill prepared by business men, a commission 
composed of high-grade intelligent experts well fitted for this 
particular purpose. There are 391 men in this House, each one 
feeling that he possesses a power of attorney to represent his 
particular district, to secure for that district the special things 
which come under the provisions of a tariff. 

You can not blame the Members for looking after the inter- 
ests of their constituents. They would not be returned if they 
failed to give special attention to such interests. I submit that 
no gentleman can tell another what the latter’s constituents 
want; and under our system of government, where we apportion 
one Representative to a certain number of inhabitants, it is for 
the express purpose that that Representative shall be responsible 
first to that constituency. Every man on this floor who honestly 
represents his people recognizes that principle. One's country 
should be his constituency; but such country to a Congressman 
is typified by his district, as the real, honest interests of the 
latter are the welfare of the former. So I say we have these 
conflicting and contending influences all the time asking for 
something at the hands of the committee. Furthermore, there 
are certain great interests in this country which are better organ- 
ized than others, and therefore can present their needs and their 
wants to the committee more effectively than not so well- 
organized interests; and however honest the members of the 
committee may be, they are still human and subject, of course, 
to arguments presented by intelligent and well-informed men. 

The Republican party does not have to make any apology 
for having supported that theory of political economy which 
believes in building up American industry, and at the same 
time securing from the goods which compete with that industry 
the ways and means for supporting the Government of the 
United States. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we contend that that is our principle; 
and, my southern friends, that is the principle which ultimately 
you must adopt. Since I have been here I have seen many of 
you come gradually over to the notion of protection. You may 
rail and condemn the men on your side who shall vote for the 
special interests of their districts, but the principle of protection 
is abroad in the land, and you will have to adopt it. 

There is scarcely a district in your whole great Southland 
which has advanced greatly during the last few years but what 
must attribute the cause of this advancement to the fact that 
it has encouraged within its midst the great manufacturing 
interests which ought to be established there and which are 
more and more locating in its midst. 

So I say that principle has come to stay. There is no ques- 
tion about it. The gentleman who has just spoken said he 
was in favor of a tariff for revenue only. He admitted that the 
Government must be largely supported by duties on imports, 
but I did not hear him mention a single item upon which he 
would place a duty. I submit it as my honest opinion that the 
Committee on Ways and Means could not have inserted one 
single item in this bill that would not have been subject to 
attack by gentlemen on that side, because their position is one 
of opposition. Where are you going to raise the revenue for 
meeting the expenses of the Government? You are equally 
responsible with us for those expenses. I notice that there is 
no partisanship when it comes to the distribution of money 
out of the Public Treasury; each individual here is looking to 
obtain as much as possible for his district. 

I am anxious, Mr. Chairman, and I believe that is one of the 
greatest desires of statesmanship, that we shall hereafter re- 
duce our expenses and try to confine ourselyes more nearly to 
the necessary expenses of the Government, and not to go into 
anything, however attractive it may seem, until we are sure that 
we have the money for paying the expense of that particular 
undertaking and can well afford to so expend it. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that these expenses are not created 
, by the Republican party alone. They are created by the Con- 
gress, and must be met by duties on imports. Where are 
you going to place the duties? Some Democratic gentlemen 
condemn the tariff on lumber—and I am not saying I am for 
that tariff—but has it not been demonstrated by nearly every 
speech in opposition to the lumber schedule that the tariff on 
lumber as imposed to-day is purely a revenue tariff? I submit 
that nobody honestly contends that lumber will be a dollar 
cheaper to the consumer if you remove the tariff. The only 
man who will get anything out of it will be the owner of 
Canadian stumpage. [Applause.] That gentleman will get the 
benefit of the removal, and we will thereby lose the revenue 
to this country, about $2,000,000, which now comes from Can- 
ada. [Applause.] 
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But gentlemen say they do not favor that duty although it is 
really a revenue tax. Democrats oppose the duty on tea. Why, 
gentlemen? That is your notion of taxation. That certainly 
is purely a revenue item. It does not compete with anything 
in this country, and every time you levy 1 cent on that you get 
a cent in the Treasury. The people can not get it anywhere at 
home. They must pay the importer the additional price that 
you put on it for revenue. That is clear. So I say I have 
listened to the inconsistencies of this argument and I have 
wondered how advocates of a tariff for revenue only could 
make it. $ 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Crayton] intimates that 
the Republican party has been guilty of spending the people’s 
money. Of course its representatives have. They have had 
charge of the Government for almost half a century. Have 
they squandered the people’s money? Has it been squandered 
in improving harbors in the South? Has it been in building 
post-offices in the South? Has it been in doing any of the great 
works which all representatives of the people have voted 
for? A bill of particulars should be furnished showing where 
the substance of the people has been wasted. I insist, Mr. 
Chairman, that government has been cleaner, laws have been 
more universally for the common good during the Republican 
administration of the last twelve years than ever before in the 
history of our country. Name me over the great legislative and 
executive acts since March 4, 1897, and I will show them to 
the world as the monuments erected by patrotie statesmanship 
along the highway of substantial national progress. The Re- 
publican party has been entrusted with the affairs of this 
Government for lo these many years, and that in spite of 
the fact that biennially Democratic orators and Democratic 
newspapers have told the country what villainous fellows Re- 
publicans were. The party of protection has been continued 
in power because the people have Jost faith in the preacher of 
disaster, in the man who talks as the gentleman from Alabama 
did, not for the purpose of presenting reasons to the House and 
country—of helping to enlighten the Members in the way they 
should yote on this question, but for the purpose of showing 
how he hated the politicians or the politics of the Republican 
party. Hate, Mr. Chairman, is not a quality of patriotism; 
it is the destroyer of character, the enemy of civilization, while 
love is an essential of greatness—the foundation of every great 
man and of every great nation. 

So, Mr. Chairman, while, as I said to begin with, I do not 
agree with all of the provisions of this bill, and I would like 
some of them quite different—every man would—yet that has 
been true of every tariff bill that was ever before the American 
Congress. The vital question with me is this: Is the pending 
measure an improvement on existing conditions? I believe it is, 
I believe, with Congressman CLARK, that the committee has per- 
formed its duty as it has seen that duty. I do not want a tax 
on tea, nor do I want those countervailing provisions in refer- 
ence to coffee and petroleum, because I am a Republican, and 
some of those notions are Democratic, and all are wrong. I do 
not believe that good can come to anybody by imposing a duty 
on such articles as tea. I am not entirely satisfied with the 
duty on woolen manufactures. That is possibly because I do 
not understand it well enough, but there are some things in 
reference to it which strike me as a little peculiar, and impress 
me as a little outside of the principles of the Republican party, 
because that party is founded on the principle of protect- 
ing American industries for the benefit of the American 
people. Overprotection is as unwise as it may be unjust. 
Gentlemen ask, How can a tariff benefit the people, and es- 
pecially the farmer? They deny that any benefit comes to him. 
I do not know but what you can fool your farmers down South 
thus easily, but you can not fool our farmers in that way. Ours 
know that farming is profitable only as there is a market for 
the product of the farms. Who furnishes the market for the 
agriculturist? Not the farmer, but the man who does not work 
on the farm, who does not produce the products of agriculture. 
It is the man who labors in the shop, and the factory, who 
furnishes the market, and up North we have a notion—crazy 
you may call it—that the more successful factories we have, the 
more profitable is farming, and those farms are most valuable 
which are located most closely to the factory. With us that 
is so. 

I am not completely satisfied with the schedule in reference to 
gloves. I am not saying that there is anything intentionally 
wrong with it, because I am willing to accept the statement of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] that the committee 
went at these things carefully and conscientiously, but in look- 
ing over the evidence I find that only one man testified in refer- 
ence to an increased duty on women’s and children’s gloves, and I 
can not find the basis for fixing the additional duties. Further- 
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more, I notice there are several kinds of men’s gloves which are 
raised in the tariff schedule. The gentleman who testified said 
they did not need any greater tariff on men’s gloves, and yet 
these schedules were raised in some instances. I believe in 
making gloves here. I know it is the fact that we have been 
buying gloves from abroad when we ought to make them at 
home, and I am willing to vote a tariff equal to the difference 
in the cost of production, but I would like to know what that 
is. I would like to know how the committee got at the exact 
figures. Somebody probably will explain this before we are 
through. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. POU. I will state to the gentleman that the evidence 
showed before the Ways and Means Committee that the differ- 
ence in the cost of manufacture of women’s and children’s 
gloves here and in France, where most of them are manu- 
factured, ranged from 73 cents to $1.25 per dozen. The addi- 
tional duty ranges all the way from $1.50 to $5 a dozen. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understood that. Of course I recognize 
this, that on the material out of which the ladies’ and children’s 
gloves are made, most of which is imported into this country, 
there is a duty of 20 per cent, as I remember it. 

Mr. POU. I will state to the gentleman that the duty on 
women’s and children’s gloves is more than sufficient to cover 
the entire cost of manufacture. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman, I agree that the committee 
has done careful and conscientious work. I am simply saying 
that there are certain things which I do not quite understand, 
but I submit to the House and to the country this question, 
Would the country be safe, after what we have heard here, in 
turning over to our Democratic friends the making of a great 
tariff bill? Some of the prominent men on that side say to those 
who have a little independence and would like to vote their own 
convictions, “ You are not Democrats; you have no business to 
take the position you do.” In other words, a few gentlemen are 
not only to interpret the policies of the Democratic party for 
this House, but they are to enforce partisanship run mad and 
compel every man, under whip and spur, to vote the dictates of 
some of the leaders. Whatever defects may survive in the bill 
will, in my opinion, be honest mistakes of judgment. But the 
measure when completed will have the support of the country, 
because it will be framed by a Congress which believes that 
the highest aim of a party entrusted with power should be to 
enact laws in the interest of the general welfare of the people 
of the United States. 

Now, I admit that it is not entirely reasonable for us to say to 
our Democratic brother, “ Why do not you present a bill,” be- 
cause we over here are charged with that duty. I know that 
we are intrusted with that responsibility; but I do say to you, 
gentlemen, when you are finding fault with every item in the 
bill and at the same time proclaiming that you are for a tariff 
for revenue only, that it would be fairer for you to suggest to 
this House upon what articles you would levy duties for the 
support of the Government. We are confronted with a situa- 
tion 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Does not the gentleman 
think the proper time for amendments to the bill is under the 
five-minute rule? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Well, that would be a proper time for a 
Democrat, because he thinks he is not going to haye the oppor- 
tunity under the five-minute rule—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. But does not the gentle- 
man think we ought to have the right to amend the bill? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But that is not the point I am raising. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. If you decline to allow us 
the right to amend the bill, then why criticise us for not amend- 
ing it? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am not criticising you for not amend- 
ing it. I would not expect you to amend it, but I would suggest 
that there is a higher duty than that of attacking, there is a 
higher duty than that of tearing down. You ought to be able 
at least to suggest something that would be better to do under 
the circumstances, suggest some items or articles upon which a 
duty could be levied for the purpose of raising revenue. 

Mr. POU. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. POU. Will the gentleman please state to the House of 
what earthly avail it would be to the membership on either 
side of this Chamber or any gentleman here to suggest a change 
in any schedule when he knows and we all know we are not 
going to have an opportunity to vote on them? 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I answer that it would be probably use- 
less for our Democratic friends to try to change a schedule, 
and exceedingly dangerous for them if they had to go on record 
as standing for something which they might possibly put in 
force if they were given the power. But you might, as an evi- 
dence of your good faith and superior wisdom, intimate what 
yon, onla do under the circumstances if you had the power to 
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Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman gets 
too far away from the glove schedule, which he was attempting 
to cover a moment ago, will he state whether from his investi- 
gation he found that the Dingley duties did transfer the men’s 
glove-making industry to this country, and whether it is true 
that before the imposition of these duties we imported 90 per 
cent of men’s gloves, and now that we are making that 90 per 
cent of men’s gloves and importing only 10 per cent? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. ‘The gentleman from New York, Mr. Lit- 
tauer, so testified, although he did state that we imported prac- 
tically as many gloves now as we were importing before the 
nee or the Dingley bill was passed. I refer to men’s 
gloves. 

Mr. DIEKEMA. That statement of the witness did not 
apply to the kind of gloves upon which the duty had been raised 
under the Dingley bill, as I understand it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have read the testimony with a great 
deal of care, and I failed to discover that that was true. It 
might have been that the witness intended to say that, but he 
was asked specifically if he was referring to men’s gloves, and 
he said he was, The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], as I remember, put the question directly to him. Now, 
we want to make these gloves here, and it is undoubtedly true, 
as my colleague from Michigan [Mr. Hamiron] has stated, 
that since the enactment of the Dingley bill we have greatly 
increased the manufacture of men’s gloves. x 

Mr. HAMILTON. Then, it is reasonable to suppose also we 
may transfer the women’s glove-making industry to this 
country. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think that is absolutely true; I have no 
question about that. I have serious doubt, however, as to 
whether the committee was properly informed as to the amount 
of duty that was necessary, and to me, Mr. Chairman, that is a 
matter of great importance. I am a protectionist, but I do not 
believe in a prohibitive tariff. 

I am a protectionist because I want to make goods here. 
First, to give employment to American labor and American 
capital, and thereby increase the value of every legitimate in- 
dustry in this country, including wages; and, second, to reduce 
eventually the price of the article produced, through American 
competition. 

I do not believe that the tariff in itself ever produced a 
trust, but I can conceive of a tariff so high that a combination 
might be made behind the tariff wall thus built that would 
result in a trust. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I want a revi- 
sion of the tariff once in a few years, when under the develop- 
ment of business it is found too high. I want it based upon 
the principles laid down by the Republican party in its na- 
tional platform, which is old-time Republicanism. I do not 
want a duty that is unduly high. And, therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
I say that, so far as I am concerned, in looking over the testi- 
mony, it occurred to me that we ought to have had the other 
side of the question as to gloves. It is sometimes unsafe to 
rely on ex parte statements. 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. HOBSON. I have great respect for the gentleman's 
opinion—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Thank you. 

Mr. HOBSON (continuing). And I would ask him, for in- 
formation, what his idea is in the case of an industry that has 
been fully developed—whether he would still continue a pro- 
tective tariff or not? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That depends, Mr. Chairman, entirely 
upon the circumstances under which that industry is doing 
business. It may. be thoroughly developed, as the gentleman 
states, and yet it may have to enter into competition with for- 
eign producers of like goods which are produced more favor- 
ably, due to the fact that they are paying less wages; and 
therefore believing, as I have said before, that we should make 
all we could here, I would put this home producer, or keep him, 
on an equality with his competitor. 

Mr. HOBSON. May I ask the gentleman, for similar infor- 
mation, where he found an industry in which the cost of pro- 
duction is actually less in America, and ought to be less, and 
it is under economic and natural laws inevitably less, would he 
still advocate the maintenance of a protective tariff? 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. I would not. 

Mr. HOBSON. Before I sit down, I wish to say that I was 
among those to whom the gentleman referred, I take it, when he 
said that Members on this side were kept in line on this ques- 
tion by whip and spur. Does not the gentleman know that at 
the last Democratic caucus it was officially passed that every 
Member on this siđe of the House is specifically left absolutely 
free on this question? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; I did not know that. 

Mr. HOBSON. Well, I will inform the gentleman so, and I 
hope he will never include me among those whom he says are 
driven by whip and spur. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Open confession is good for the soul. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Speaking about the difference in the 
cost of manufacture of an article in this country and abroad, 
does not the gentleman believe that under what is known as the 
“drawback” provision of the Payne bill, being section 29, which 
will give to the manufacturers of this country free raw material 
for export trade that will make up or equalize the difference 
between the cost so far as the labor is concerned in this country 
and abroad? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But I do not think that applies to any- 
thing but the particular item; and so far as I am concerned, 
Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to foreigners bringing all 
they have a mind to in here to ship out again if they pay the 
American wage for manufacturing. They can have the rebates, 
so far as I am concerned, when sending them back, if made from 
imported material and by American labor. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to occupy so much time, and I 
did not expect to when I rose. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Before the gentleman leaves 
the matter of gloves and hosiery, I would like to inquire whether 
or not he has any information as to whether a great mercantile 
house in America has been circularizing its patrons and urging 
them to write to their respective Members of Congress against 
the proposed tariff on hosiery and gloves, and that this same 
house has one or more extensive establishments in Europe, run 
in the interest of itself, and imports gloves made by foreign 
labor on foreign soil in competition with domestic labor in our 
country? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have received circulars. Of course, I 
do not know the history that my colleague from Michigan has 
stated, and I am not particularly interested in it. As it occurs 
to me, that does not affect the principle I am discussing. It 
may be that everything is true as the gentleman has stated, and 
I have no doubt it is true. It simply goes to show what I said 
in the beginning, that there are all kinds of influences brought 
to bear on Congress at the time of fhe passage of such a bill as 
this; but we as Republicans, we as representatives of the peo- 
ple, ought to be quite sure that when we levy a great duty upon 
a necessary of life and do it for the purpose of producing that 
article here and thereby blessing the American people it is not 
greater than is absolutely necessary to accomplish the object 
for which it is intended; and that is the only thing I am con- 
tending for now, not that I surrender one jot or tittle of my 
faith in a sound protective policy. 

I know my country has been builded up under that policy; 
I know it must continue to thrive under that kind of a policy; 
and because gentlemen who have no other arguments than 
those of abuse wish to do nothing but find “ jokers,” and assume 
that men are not legislating honestly with reference to these 
great questions—because such are their only arguments—I shall 
not be deterred from performing my duty, as I see it, of assist- 
ing in legislating for the benefit of the American people. When 
I have done that, I am satisfied that I shall not only please my 
constituents, but I shall please most of the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not discussed in detail many of the 
items and schedules of the pending bill. They have been dis- 
cussed by others many times. I am convinced that the Payne 
bill is a substantial compliance with the Chicago platform. It 
reduces some rates which are now too high. This is evidenced by 
the many protests of manufacturers against what they know 
are reductions. It raises some duties where protection seems to 


require it. It places many products which need no protection 
on the free list. All this is in accord with the history of our 
party. 


I fear some provisions were inserted as a matter of compul- 
sion. Some agreement had to be reached, and Members were 
compelled to submit to a compromise. I wish there was less 
selfishness, less partisanship here, so that with an eye single to 
the welfare of our country we could submerge eyen matters of 
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local and party interest long enough to strike out the proposed 
duty on tea, the increase on gloves and hosiery; reduce the duty 
on many cotton and woolen manufactures, and on shoes; strike 
out the countervailing provisions on oil and lumber; change the 
provision as to maximum and minimum rates so that the mini- 
mum shall go at first into effect and remain for a definite period, 
Say one year, and then the maximum if the foreign nation dis- 
criminates against us. Then, if not sufficient revenue will be 
produced, increase the internal tax on liquors, especially on beer ; 
double the federal liquor tax to retailers and druggists and 
wholesalers; and then, if we still need more, put a stamp tax 
upon all transfers of stocks and bonds. These changes would 
suit me, and would produce sufficient revenue, 

I realize that I am not going to have my way in everything 
which I am fayoring, but some of these suggested changes will 
be made and in the end I hope to support the bill under which 
I expect to see industry revive and the country prosper as 
never before. The hum of revolving wheels and the sweet 
music from .contented homes will put out of business the 
prophets of disaster and a united country will proceed on its 
glortous world career. 

Mr. Chairman, I beg your pardon for having occupied so much 
time, and I will not detain you further. [Loud applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I hope that when my views on 
the creation of a permanent tariff commission are put in the 
Record, gentlemen who are not here will do me the courtesy 
and kindness to read them: 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, to take up this matter of the creation 
of a permanent tariff commission, but before doing so I wish to 
say that I agree with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND], who has just preceded me, on his tariff platform; and for 
that reason, Mr. Chairman, when the rule comes into the House 
on Monday, if it comes in a way which will prevent us from get- 
ting a record vote on the countervailing duty on petroleum and 
the products thereof, when that rule comes to a vote, I shall 
vyote “no.” [Applause.] 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that that countervailing-duty clause 
is not drawn in accordance with the principles of the Republican 
platform. I do not believe that 100 per cent on the products of 
the Standard Oil Company represents the difference between the 
cost of production at home and abroad, with a reasonable profit 
to the American producer. [Renewed applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. For a question. 

Mr. FERRIS. Is it not true that the protection they now 
have amounts to from 100 to 200 per cent, and is absolutely 


prohibitive? 
Mr. MORSE. I think it is absolutely prohibitive. 
Mr. FERRIS. I hope the gentleman will permit me to state 


for his information that with the protection of 150 to 250 per 
cent the oil producers of my State are only getting 38 cents a 
barrel for their crude oil. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the gentleman think that if this counter- 
yailing duty remains on, the oil producers of his State will re- 
ceive any benefit from it? ` 

Mr. FERRIS. It has not availed them anything in the past. 

Mr. MORSE. It never will; and the removal of this duty 
will not injure them. 

I desire to insert in my speech at this point a clipping which 
I cut to-day from the American Wool and Cotton Reporter: 

It I that William Whitman is to issue $2,000,000 of additional 
capital for his Arlington mills. For every $100,000 in this $2,000,000 
there will be a ruined and broken-hearted American manufacturer 
crushed to death by a tariff-nourished trust, The exhibitions of greed 
and avarice at Washington by men like Whitman are doing more in- 
jury to American civic consciousness than the social evil of all the 
cities of the United States. If President Taft will keep his pledge for 
a tarif commission, and will appoint strong and wise men thereon, he 
will relieve the Nation from the perennial disgrace of the maneuvers of 
men like Whitman at the capital of the Republic. They will then ap- 


pear as witnesses, with no more influence than a multitude of other 
citizens, 


I am yery strongly in favor of the creation of a tariff com- 
mission, and, if opportunity is afforded, I propose to offer an 
amendment to this bill providing for the creation of such a 
commission. 

I think that President Taft takes a very sensible view of 
this question in the open letter which he wrote to Chairman 
Payne, of the Committee on Ways and Means. In this letter 
he says: 

A tariff commission would be harmful or useful, as its functions 
were described in the bill. My own ideas have been that there ought 
to be a permanent commission of tariff experts to keep themselves ad- 
vised by all the means possible of the cost of producing the article 
named in the schedule in foreign countries and in this country. 

I think that what we lack is evidence, and some such means might 
very well be used for the purpose of securing it. 
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I should be the last to, advocate a commission with any 
rates, if that were constitutional, as it would not be, or 
tion other than that of furnish 
from time to time, it might act. 

I am firmly convinced that such a commission would be of 
inestimable value to the American people. 

The Republican party at the Chicago convention adopted a 
fixed, definite principle on which it is proposed that tariff 
schedules shall be founded. It declared that the rate of duty 
should be equal to the difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad, with a reasonable profit to the American 
manufacturer. Had I been writing that plank, I should have 
left off the clause, “with a reasonable profit to the American 
manufacturer,” because I think that the American manufac- 
turer ought and would be satisfied with the profits that foreign 
manufacturers take, and that the American manufacturer if he 
has this protection, namely, the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad of his article, would be satisfied 
with it. But we have adopted a policy, and I believe that it 
will be a permanent tariff policy; and the party has pledged 
itself to carry it out. 

The party has also pledged itself to immediately revise the 
tariff and do it in accordance with this principle. It seems to 
me that this would be a very easy matter if we had the facts, 
but the trouble is that the facts are not here. No one knows 
what the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad is. There is not a man in this House who can go 
through the 3,000 articles in the protective schedules and name 
a hundred and tell how much it costs to produce the article 
abroad and how much at home. Thus, you see, it is at this time 
utterly impossible to carry out the platform pledge. It is utterly 
impossible because we do not know the facts, because we do not 
know the cost of production. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not see any member of the Ways and 
Means Committee on this side of the Chamber, or I would not 
ask the question. But does not the gentleman know that the 
Ways and Means Committee devoted about five months in what 
we all regard as a very industrious effort to find out the differ- 
ence between the cost of production at home and abroad, and has 
the gentleman read the testimony which they developed? 

Mr. MORSE. I have read it very carefully; and I am sur- 
prised that the Ways and Means Committee has brought in a 
bill as good as it is. 

Mr. SCOTT. I merely wanted to make the point that the 
committee had made an honest effort to obtain the information. 

Mr. MORSE. I grant it. And if the gentleman will read my 
remarks, he will find that I give them credit for so doing. 
1 CARLIN, Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt 

m? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CARLIN. I want to ask you if your attention has been 
called to this charge which is contained in the Times 
this evening? 

Mr. MORSE. I have seen it. I know nothing about it. I 
do not credit this charge. I do not believe that the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives or any other Member of the 
House will trade for the assistance of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the beer trust, or anybody else. I do not believe it. 

Mr. CARLIN. Then you have read the charges? 

Mr. MORSE. I certainly have. 

My idea, therefore, is that this tariff commission should be a 
permanent commission of experts who will devote their entire 
time to gathering facts for the use of the committee and classi- 
fying these facts, in order that the committee may promptly 
and correctly form their conclusions. 

Tt is true that there are departments of Government which 
have certain facts of value to the committee. I am informed 
that the Bureau of Labor and that the Bureau of Corporations 
have both furnished valuable information to the Ways and 
Means Committee, but this is not enough. There are hundreds 
of articles that these bureaus know nothing ahout; there are 
hundreds of articles upon which the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee took no evidence whatever. I have gone over the hearings 
of the Ways and Means Committee, and I have found that, 
according to these published hearings, there is no evidence 
whatever with regard to the cost of the production of hundreds 
of articles on which a rate of duty has been fixed by this com- 
mittee. $ 

I want to say at this time that I am not offering any criti- 
cism of the work done by the committee. I am astonished at 
the amount and quality of the work done, and I might say that 

-I am fairly well pleased with the bill. I believe that there 
was no necessity of raising the duty on gloves or on hosiery. 


to fix 
any func- 
the evidence to Congress upon which, 


I believe that the tariff on print paper was reduced too much, 
and I am very certain, in my own mind, that the Standard 
Oil Company is in need of no protection, and that there should 
be no countervailing duty on petroleum or any of the products 
thereof, but I believe on the whole that the bill is a good 
bill; I believe that it is a revision of the tariff and a revi- 
sion downward in accordance with our party pledges and 
our platform promises, but it does not go far enough in this 
direction to satisfy me. 

It makes no difference whether we believe in a tariff for reve- 
hue, or a tariff for protection. We need the facts just the same, 
and I am absolutely certain that the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has not the time or the facilities for securing these facts. 
The Ways and Means Committee does not and can not devote 
its entire time to the making of a tariff bill. 

Mr. Payne is chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and has no other committee assignments, but you must remem- 
ber that there are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of bills that 
are referred to this committee and demand the attention of the 
committee at every session of Congress. And in addition to 
this, you must remember that Mr. Payne is the floor leader on 
the Republican side of the House, that he is in constant at- 
tendance upon the sessions of the Horse, that he is the leader 
of his party in the House, and that Lis duties as such are both 
exacting and arduous. 

Mr. DALZELL, the second member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, is also a member of the Committee on Rules. Every- 
one knows that this is one of the great committees of the 
House; everyone knows that it is probably the most important 
committee of the House under the present rules of the House; 
and it is a well-known fact that the duties of this committee 
require a great deal of Mr. DALzELL’S time and attention. 

The third member of the committee is Mr. Mea. Besides 
being a very active and very able member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, Mr. McCatt is also chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Library. The same thing is true with the other 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means. They simply 
have not the time to go into all of these schedules, find out all 
of the facts about all of them, and report a tariff bill that is 
perfect, or nearly so. The members of the Ways and Means 
Committee are among the most industrious of our Members. 
They neglect no duty on any committee to which they are as- 
signed; they are able, they are industrious, they are patriotic, 
and there is no one who would challenge their integrity or high 
moral character. 

If I am permitted to introduce this amendment, it will pro- 
vide that the commission which it creates will be kept strictly 
to the task of gathering data and classifying the data so gath- 
ered. This, in a word, is expert investigation and expert cler- 
ical work. If one will look over the biography of the members 
of the Ways and Means Committee and classify their occupa- 
tions, I do not believe that he will be led to the conclusion that 
they are especially fitted for expert investigation or expert 
classification, even if they had the time to devote to this kind 
of work. There are 19 members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that framed the bill now before the House. Their occu- 
pations would lead one to believe that they are probably expert 
legislators. There are 19 members of this committee, and all 
but 3 are lawyers; 1 is a lumberman, 1 a business man, and the 
record does not disclose the occupation of the gentleman from 
Birmingham. 

These committees do not work at the tariff bill all of the 
time. The committee that framed the Dingley bill did the work 
in less than four months, and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate did all of the work that was done on this bill in six 
weeks, The committee that framed the McKinley bill did the 
work in less than five months, and the Finance Committee at 
the other end of the Capitol put only two months’ time on this 
bill. The committee that framed the Wilson bill devoted but a 
little more than four months’ time to the work, and the Senate 
Finance Committee completed its work on this bill in three 
months. 

It is hard to state just how many months’ work was con- 
sumed in the framing of the bill which we now have under con- 
sideration, namely, the Payne bill, but it is safe to say that the 
committee did not devote over five months’ actual time to the 
work, and it is well understood that a great deal of this work 
was done during the short session of the Sixtieth Congress, at 
a time when many matters of great importance were pending 
in the House, and when the attention of the Ways and Means 
Committee must frequently have been diverted from the con- 
sideration of the Payne bill. 

It is very generally known throughout the country that the 
most important legislation enacted by Congress is the tariff 
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legislation. 
the major portion of its revenues; that is the source from which 
the life-giving stream of yellow gold emanates. 

Tariff legislation is important, because the prosperity of the 


That is the way in which the Government raises 


Nation depends upon it. The wages of our laboring men, the 
education of their children, the very life of the Nation, indus- 
trially, depends upon the tariff legislation. We might almost 
say that the prosperity, happiness, and well-being of the entire 
Nation is dependent upon the skill with which Congress enacts 
tariff legislation. 

A good bill means prosperity to all; a poor bill means misery, 
suffering, poverty, and degradation. Therefore I say it is im- 
portant that Congress have every bit of information that it is 
possible to get in order that it may legislate wisely. 

The idea of a commission to assist Congress and committees 
of Congress is not a new one. We had an example in point at 
the last session of Congress, and the conclusions of that“ tariff 
commission“ are embodied verbatim in this Payne bill. 

I refer, of course, to the committee known as the “ Mann 
committee,” which was appointed for the purpose of making 
recommendations to Congress with regard to the pulp-wood sup- 
ply, and more particularly to the proper duty to impose upon 
print paper. This committee was composed of six of the ablest 
men in the House of Representatives. This committee traveled 
all over the United States and in foreign countries, and took 
testimony and held public hearings; in fact, 3,000 pages of the 
hearings of this committee have been published. The work was 
done so thoroughly and so well that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee did not question the conclusions, but, as I said before, 
embodied the recommendation in toto in the bill. This com- 
mittee spent several months, traveled thousands of miles, worked 
like Trojans, in their effort to secure facts and figures which 
would enable them to arrive at proper conclusions with regard 
to two or three items of the 3,000 items in the Payne tariff bill. 

This was an ideal tariff commission. This commission went 
one step further than my ideas of what a commission at this 
time should do. It found the facts and made recommendations. 

But this is not the only example of the calling in of expert 
assistants to aid judges and legislators and business men in 
coming to correct conclusions. 

This plan is followed in business. Our great industrial institu- 
tions have their corps of experts at work all of the time finding 
out facts and classifying them. The United States Steel Com- 
pany has its experts. The same is true with many, if not all, of 
our great financial institutions. 

The same thing is also true with regard to our courts of 
equity. The judge appoints a special commissioner, who takes 
masses of testimony and sifts and classifies this testimony and 
reports his conclusions to the court. 

Congress has its expert commissions to assist it. Take, for 
example, the Bureau of Corporations and the Bureau of Labor. 
These are really commissions for the purpose of taking testi- 
mony and classifying facts and reporting to the President and 
to Congress. 

The Senate itself has frequently appointed commissions to 
investigate certain facts and conditions and report to the Sen- 
ate. I will call your attention to a recent one. It is the com- 
mission which was ordered to investigate a certain great trust. 
You are all familiar with this commission. 

I call your attention to another commission which has recent- 
ly been appointed by Congress. I refer to the Currency Com- 
mission. Of course, we gave this commission more power 
than we would give to a tariff commission if we adopt the 
amendment which I will propose. 

It was very generally admitted when the famous Aldrich- 
Vreeland bill passed the House that it was merely a temporary 
measure; it was very generally admitted that Congress did not 
at that time have at its disposal enough classified information 
to enable it to enact a permanent currency law. 

So the Currency Commission was created. It was given the 
power to summon witnesses, it was directed to travel at home 
and in foreign countries, to study the currency question, to 
formulate its conclusions, and to report to Congress. 3 

If it was necessary or even advisable to appoint a currency 
commission, how much more necessary and how much more 
advisable is it to appoint a tariff commission when the ques- 
tions involved are of more importance and vastly more com- 
plicated? 

The President himself has frequently appointed commissions. 
He sent one to Goldfield, Nev., to find out the facts about 
a certain strike there and report to him, and no one at this 
time doubts the wisdom of this procedure. 

Congress created the Industrial Commission, and the re- 
port of this commission resulted in the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, the Bureau of Corporations, the 


rate law, immigration law, and much of the reform legislation 
of recent years. 

You are all familiar with the Merchant Marine Commission, 
which has gathered and classified a mass of facts which, how- 
ever, have not as yet resulted in wise legislation. 

Thus we see that the idea of a commission is not a new one. 

Does anyone in this House think that if we had had a com- 
mission which had investigated the cost of the production of 
refined petroleum in America and abroad we would have 
had a provision in this tariff bill giving the Standard Oil Com- 
pany on its finished product a protective tariff of from 75 to 
125 per cent? 

Does anyone believe that if we had had the various sched- 
ules of this tariff bill carefully investigated for a term of ten 
years and the exact cost of the production of the article from 
the various foreign countries and in this country figured out 
to a fraction, we would have been flooded with petitions and 
protests at this time from the various industries of the country? 

And that is not all. I want to call your attention to the classi- 
fication. Most of the classifications of this law are over a gen- 
eration old, and I believe that very few of them are modern and 
up to date, The reason for this is due to the fact that the com- 
mittee has not the time to carefully go into the matter and 
classify all articles, and it is impossible at this time to take 
time to revise all of the schedules of the bill at one time. The 
industrial ship of state must sail over the Niagara Falls of a 
aries revision in a leap, and no one knows what the result 
wW. e. 

On account of this faulty classification, the importer does not 
know in what class his imports fall or what duty he is re- 
quired to pay. He goes to the appraiser, who decides the ques- 
tion, and then if he is not satisfied with the appraiser’s opinion, 
he appeals his case to the Board of Appraisers, and if he is still 
dissatisfied he goes to the courts. rel” 

Senator BEVERIDGE states that in the last ten years and since 
the Dingley bill was enacted there have been 300,000 of such 
eases decided and 600,000 begun. The Board of Appraisers 
and courts by deciding classifications are legislating every day. 

And, worse than this, the contests cost the Government and 
the importers millions of dollars; worse than this, the import- 
ing industries are losing many millions of dollars and their 
industries have been confused and disturbed for many years; 
and, of course, every one knows that the whole cost of all of 
this falls in the end on the American people. 

The Payne bill provides at section 195 that— 

Articles or wares not specially provided for in section 1 or 2 of this 
act, composed wholly or in part of iron, steel, lead, copper, nickel 


pewter, zinc, gold, silver, platinum, aluminum, or other metal, and 
whether partly or wholly manufactured, 45 per cent ad valorem. 


Under that paragraph, which is practically unchanged, the 
customs officials have classified nails with revolvers and elec- 
tric dynamos; they have classified stoves with buttons, bullets 
with buggies, and automobiles with lanterns. They have classi- 
fied farm implements with gold boxes, and carriages with dress 
trimmings; they have classified railway cars with enameled 
portraits, and cannons with crosses for churches. 

And, strange as it may seem, no one knew what duties these 
articles, and 3,000 other articles, would pay until the apprais- 
ers had guessed, and the courts had taken the last guess on 
them. 

I maintain, therefore, that there should be a scientific, accu- 
rate classification on all of these schedules,in order that every 
importer might see at a glance what rate of duty his article 
bore, and might be able to carry on his business without a con- 
tinuous and expensive appeal to the courts. 

Very few people know that the only scientific classification 
that was ever made was made by the tariff commission in 1882, 
twenty-seven years ago. And this is the classification which 
we-have been following ever since. Is anyone surprised that 
with the rapid change in manufacture and production, the un- 
precedented change in wealth and in tastes, that such a classi- 
fication has long ago become obsolete? 

President Taft is reported to have said, in effect, that he 
hoped the consumer would be given consideration under this bill. 

I think if Members will giye this some consideration they 
will be driven to the conclusion that, as far as the hearings are 
concerned, the consumer has been given but small consideration. 

I said as far as the hearings were concerned. I did not inti- 
mate that the Ways and Means Committee did not give the con- 
sumer proper consideration. But the-facts remain, and an ex- 


amination of the debate thus far will bear me out in this state- 
ment, that a great deal more consideration has been given to 
the manufacturer and to the producer than to the consumer. 

Of course, I realize that the manufacturer and the producer. 
is very often the consumer also, but it is the organized body that 
gets consideration. The manufacturer of steel files is here, 
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but have we heard from the consumer? The producer of petro- 
leum is here, but who has heard a word from the consumer? 
The man who produces timber, and the man who manufactures 
wall paper has presented his case. I ask you to tell me who 
has appeared in behalf of the man who builds his house, or buys 
wall paper, or the man who wears shoes, or buys a harness. 

I am not criticising this particular bill on account of any 
rate fixed in the bill on these particular items, but I am calling 
your attention to the fact, and I believe it to be a fact, that a 
commission with power to travel from place to place, with power 
to summon witnesses and take testimony, could arrive at more 
correct conclusions than the Ways and Means Committee that 
sit in state in the great committee room and listen to those who 
appear before it. 

I say once more that the Republican party has declared for 
a certain policy for protection, namely, the difference between 
the cost of production at home and abroad, with a reasonable 
profit to the American producer. 

Let us look into this bill for some specific examples. My good 
friend Mr. Korr, of Platteville, is interested in the production of 
zinc ore. I do not believe anyone knows the exact cost of pro- 
ducing zinc ore of a certain metallic content in Mexico, or the 
exact cost of producing zinc ore of the same content in the 
United States. I have seen various figures and yarious esti- 
mates, but no two of them agree. 

Now, let us suppose that we had an expert tariff commission. 
This commission had given this matter careful attention. They 
had visited the mines in Mexico, and had ascertained the average 
cost of producing the ore in Mexico. They had been to the Jop- 
lin district, the Kansas zinc-ore district, the Illinois and the 
Wisconsin districts, and had ascertained the exact cost of pro- 
ducing ore in the United States, 

The Ways and Means Committee, in framing the tariff bill, 
would then be able in a moment to determine the amount of 
protection that zine ore should have. The Ways and Means 
Committee, being mindful of the kind and quality of the Amer- 
ican laborer, his desires, his requirements, his education, his 
high plane of living, and being fully informed as to the condi- 
tions in Mexico, could arrive at a correct conclusion in a very 
few moments. 

And then see how easy it would be to defend that schedule, 
after it had been fixed in this way, on the floor of the House. 
The man asking for special privilege, for more than his fair 
share of protection, would find the figures staring him in the 
face. The man who desired to enter into a contract for a long 
term of years would be able to do so with the absolute assur- 
ance that he and his laboring men would be protected. He 
would know’that whatever changes came in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad, that a wise policy of this kind 
would protect him from cutthroat competition. He would be 
absolutely assured that he could continue his operations, pay 
his laborers living wages, and fear no competition from peon or 
low-paid laborers. 

The same thing would be true with the ladies’ glove schedule. 
Let us suppose that the commission had been to Europe and had 
investigated the European conditions under which ladies’ gloves 
are manufactured. Let us suppose that they had visited the 
factories; they had consulted with the laborers; that they had 
found out exactly what the cost of production was in the coun- 
tries which compete with us; they had investigated not only the 
labor cost, but the cost of material; they had visited our own 
factories; they had found out how much it costs to produce 
gloves in America with the American laboring people, with 
shorter hours, under healthful conditions, in factories where the 
laborer receives his just share of the fruits of his labor. 

I say if the Ways and Means Committee had these facts be- 
fore them, and would be able to produce them upon the floor of 
the House in justification of the schedules proposed by this com- 
mittee, that there would be no one on the Republican side of 
the House who would intimate for one moment that the measure 
of protection was too much or too small. The defense would be 
absolute, and the party would vote as a solid party for the 
schedules if they knew that they were absolutely correct. 

Let us consider for a moment the objections which are made 
to the appointment of a commission of this kind. 

First, it is said that this is a party question; that such a 
commission would take the question out of politics and it would 
result detrimentally to the Republican party. I challenge such 
a statement. I am firmly convinced that it would result in 
strengthening and not tearing down the Republican party. It 
would enable the Republican party to carry out its party pledges 
and its party policies. When the Republican party announced 
that the tariff would be revised along certain lines, and had the 
facts at its disposal to revise the tariff along the lines promised, 
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and kept its pledge with the people, it would result in greater 
confidence in the party, and would strengthen and not weaken it. 

Second, it is said that it is the business of Congress to do 
this work, but every Congressman present Lere realizes that it 
is physically impossible for Congress to do all of this work. 
Everyone realizes that the ordinary Congressman is burdened 
at this time; everyone realizes that the Ways and Means 
Committee could not travel in foreign countries, could not 
travel continually from place to place taking testimony and 
making classifications. We already have many assistants. 

With the growth of the country, with the territorial ex- 
pansions, with the multiplying of business enterprises and 
business interests, with the world-wide view of things which 
America is now taking, comes greater responsibilities, and more 
and more work is thrown upon Congress. We are now appro- 
priating a thousand million dollars a year, and it is perfectly 
legitimate and absolutely necessary that Congress should have 
some assistance in the securing of data in order that it may 
legislate intelligently. 

And then comes the other argument, namely, the argument 
that such a commission will keep business in a constant tur- 
moil, but I maintain that a diametrically opposite effect would 
result. It is the fear of the removal of the tariff from protected 
industries that brings business depressions. If the business 
man were assured that he would receive a just measure of pro- 
tection at the hands of Congress, he would not worry. If he 
realized that no special interest would be favored, if he realized 
that everyone engaged in producing an article in this country 
would receive just exactly what the Republican platform 
promised he should receive, he would not pay much attention 
to the revision of the tariff. He would go on making his con- 
tracts, he would go on attending to his own business, he would 
go on doing business with the absolute assurance behind him 
that his business would be properly protected. 

The longer this general debate continues, the more firmly I am 
convinced of the fact that we need more light, more information 
on these subjects. 

There are hundreds of things that we are called upon to pro- 
tect or place upon the free list that we know absolutely nothing 
about. How many men in this House haye any idea as to the 
proper measure of protection to be afforded the following arti- 
cles: 

Collodion, proxylin, cellulose esters, quebracho, ricinoleic acid, blanc- 
fixe, orange mineral, hydriodate. 

Suppose you were fixing the tariff on eel grass, bauxite, pa- 
rian, spiegeleisen, blooms, sprigs, albata, molybdenum, would you 
make it an ad valorem or specific duty? Would you make it 3 
cents a pound, 3 cents an ounce, 3 cents a quart, or $3 a ton? 
What do you think would represent the difference in the cost of 
the production of these articles at home and abroad, and how 
would you figure a fair profit to the American producer? Here 
are a few more: 7 

Titanium, granadilla, osier, pimento, cassia-vera, paprika, corticene, 
galloons. 

Do you think that these articles have been treated fairly by 
the Ways and Means Committee? Do you think the Ways and 
Means Committee has gone into the matter of the cost of these 
articles? Do you have any idea that there is any man on the 
floor of this House who does not belong to the Ways and Means 
Committee who has any very clear idea of the meaning of the 
following terms: 

Ramie sliver, mungo, bibulous paper, plateau, alizarin, apatite, rovcou, 
breccia, cerium, cudbear, divi-divi, kelp, myrobolans. 

And yet we are called upon to legislate with the knowledge 
that we bave, which is, indeed, meager. We are told to hurry; ` 
we are told that the great business interests of the country are 
demanding that we do something; we are told that we are de- 
laying the revision of the tariff and bringing disaster to thou- 
sands and suffering to millions; we are told that the wheels of 
industry are stopped, but are ready and willing and able to 
start again as soon as the President signs the tariff bill; and, 
on the other hand, we are asked to legislate wisely, and if we 
do not legislate wisely we will and ought to pay the penalty of 
our dereliction at next election. 

It seems to me that this matter of a tariff has been a foot- 
ball for partisan politics long enough. It seems to me that men 
have been elected and defeated on the question long enough. I 
am firmly convinced that it should be made a business and not 
a political proposition. I am firmly convinced that the time is 
not far distant when the American people will demand business 
methods in government, and I sincerely hope that the time ‘ts 
not far distant when the tariff question will also become a 
business proposition for the American business man and will 
cease to be a political football. 
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I do not see any other way of securing this result except in 
the manner suggested, namely, that of a nonpartisan tariff com- 
mission of experts with power to find out facts and to classify 
the facts so discovered. [Applause.] 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, it was not my purpose at the 
beginning of this debate to say anything about this measure, but 
to remain silent and cast my vote against the same. But pro- 
tests are pouring in here from the great consuming masses of the 
United States and from every section of the country against this 
bill and demanding its defeat. It would be unfair to the great 
constituency which I have the honor to represent on the floor of 
this House if in addition to yoting against it I did not also 
register my protest. 

I believe with ex-Goyernor CUMMINS, of Iowa, now a Senator 
of the United States from that great State, who declared not 
long ago that— 

All the robberies and thefts committed by all the insurance officers 
sinee the life insurance business originated do not amount to the ex- 
tortion due to the Dingley bill in one year. 

{Applause on the Democratie side.] 

I desire to supplement that statement by adding that there 
has been more money extorted from the consumers’ pockets in 
this country during the existence of the Dingley bill by it than 
the entire cost of the civil war. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

In this measure it seems to be a gigantic struggle among its 
beneficiaries to see who can plunge their hands into the con- 
sumers’ pockets the deepest. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

It appears by the declarations of the advocates of this meas- 
ure on the other side of this House that the sole object of this 
measure is to enact legislation that will enable the manufac- 
turing producer to plunder and pillage 80,000,000 consumers 
and take money from them and transfer it to the pockets of the 
beneficiaries of this unjust and oppressive measure. Against 
this policy I most earnestly protest. I warn the Republican 
party now and here that if you pass this measure as now pro- 
posed you will sound your own death knell. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The indignation of the great majority of the American people, 
upon whom you are imposing unjust and unreasonable burdens 
by its terms, will confront you, and they will visit their punish- 
ment upon you at the polls at their first opportunity and will 
drive you from power. When you return to your constituency 
for their approval of your official conduct, they will repudiate 
you and withhold their indorsement of your public action. 

In your national platform you promised the people of this 
country that you would revise the tariff, and it was understood 
by every citizen in this Republic that by that declaration you 
meant revision downward; that you would lower their high 
taxes, and not raise them, as you are undertaking to do by 
this measure. A 

This measure is not a reyision downward, but a raise over 
the Dingley bill, the highest tariff-tax measure the country 
ever had, of 1.56 per cent. 

You are doing this at a time when the people are crying for 
relief from publie burdens, and at a time when they are least 
able to bear an additional expense. At a time when labor is 
idle, when distress is on every hand, when business stagnation 
prevails everywhere, when the expense of living is the highest 
ever known, when idleness prevails in every industrial center 
of our common country. 

You are enacting this unwise legislation at the behest of a 
favored few who are the beneficiaries of it in order that they 
may further fatten off of the consumers of the country. 

A protective tariff for protection’s sake is fundamentally 
wrong in principle and unjust in practice. To legislate money 
out of one man’s pocket into that of another is indefensible 
under the institutions of a republican form of government, and 
an imposition on a free people. 

In the doctrine of my party, a tariff for the purpose of 
raising revenue to defray the expenses of the Government, 
economically administered, is an approved cardinal principle 
to which I most heartily subscribe, and whatever protection it 
gives incidentally, we approve, but to levy a tax upon the con- 
sumers of the country, which gives abnormal profits to persons 
engaged in certain industrial pursuits and deny to the people 
of the country competition is a doctrine in which I can find no 
justification either in morals or common justice. It destroys 
the equality of all men before the law. It discriminates in 
favor of one class and against the other. It gives to one an 
immunity which it denies to the other. 

A protective tariff creates predatory wealth and is legalized 
graft. It has done more to debase the public conscience and 
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legislation. The tariff baron to sustain the system is the willing 
victim of the “campaign committee, the ward heeler, and the 
ballot-box stuffer.” From him the funds are raised to corrupt 
the electorate. By such disgraceful and corrupt methods the 
great propaganda of protection has been foisted and continued 
as a burden on the American people. Aye, verily, it has debased 
the public conscience and lowered the moral standard of the 
Republic. 

Through its putrid stream has flown the most disgraceful con- 
duct and inexcusable crimes the calendars of our courts have 
recorded. You promised the people you would revise the tariff 
downward, Are you now repudiating that promise? You are 
sending this promise, solemnly made, to the great “scrap pile” 
of unredeemed pledges and broken promises made in the past. 

But, sir, there is a ray of hope for the oppressed people. If 
we are to believe the reports which come from the White 
House, the President, who was a party to this promise and 
profited by it the same as you did, has said unless you change 
this bill he will take a hand in the scramble here for spoils 
and have the manifold wrongs existing in this bill rectified, so 
that it shall in some measure conserve the public good. He de- 
mands that the great and imperious tariff barons shall yield to 
the public demands. If he does not, the public serves notice on 
oer that he is serving his last term in the high office he now 

olds. 

By the appropriations already made by the Sixtieth Congress 
for the period ending June 30, 1910, there will be created a def- 
icit in the National Treasury amounting to $265,000,000. In 
the President's message to this Congress he stated that by July 
1, 1909, there would be a deficit of over $100,000,000; that 
under the Dingley law, which was prohibitive in many of its 
provisions as a revenue raiser, insufficient revenues were being 
raised to meet the expenses of the Government, and an urgent 
necessity existed for provision being made to raise revenue to 
meet and liquidate the Government expenses. This is 
under Republican legislation and under the highest tariff the 
country has ever known. 

Sir, the people of this country hailed with delight and relief 
the expiration of the Sixtieth Congress. It appropriated in two 
years out of the people’s money the sum of $2,050,000,000. It 
was the most extravagant Congress ever conyened under the 
Dome of the Capitol. By its enormous appropriations it was 
planning a way for an excuse to avoid a reduction of the tariff 
and the lowering of taxation in behalf of a suffering public, 
and out of this extravagant proceeding we find its natural off- 
spring, the Payne bill. ' 

Let us examine a few schedules contained in this bill. There 
is one in particular against which 80,000,000 consumers pro- 
test, and from nearly every merchants’ association in this 
country a protest has been filed. From one of them I quote: 


In the Payne tariff bill reported to Congress a material and unneces- 
sary advance is made on two commodities which directly and seriously 
affect $0,000,000 consumers and work a decided benefit to a compara- 
tively few manufacturers of these lines. We refer to the over 20 
per cent increase over the 60 per cent tariff rate on foreign hosiery, 
which increase, in fact, means an advance of 333 per cent on the 
present tariff. 

The Payne bill further provides a greater increase on leather gloves 
than that cited on hosiery, this increase being no less than 128 to 150 
per cent on Schmachen, 60 to 140 per cent on lamb, and 33 to 103 
cent on kid gloves. Seventy-five per cent of these commodities 
this country are already manufactured here. 

These two sections of the Payne bill are radically wrong, for by them 
every user of hosiery — Goes, is indirectly taxed for the benefit of 
the already highly pro domestic manufacturer; and by the exces- 
sive duties imposed by these two sections the importation o 
modities is prohibited, thereby depriving 
therefrom. In view of these facts, we urgently uest that you not 
only seek to correct these defects pointed out, but t you exert your 
influence to secure these corrections, and thus bring about that which 
the entire people haye put themselves on record as wanting—an honest 
revision of the tariff. 


Here you have the way the Merchants’ Association of In- 
dianapolis characterize the provisions of this bill in their peti- 
tion. They demand an honest revision of the tariff by this Con- 
gress. The legitimate and logical inference from the aboye 
strong language used is that this proposed revision is a dishonest 
one. They tell you what the people want and what they under- 
stood by your promise. 

Ignore them if you will; but mark the prediction, if you do, 
they will resent it at the first opportunity afforded, and you 
will suffer for your misconduct. 

This is but one of the many hundreds of petitions of like 
character which are pouring into this House. It is an appeal 
from a patient and suffering public for you to do right. 

By the terms of these two schedules you have aroused the 
wrath and indignation of every woman in the land. You invite 
and provoke their opposition, and in the next campaign you will 
not find enough peaceful territory in all this broad land whereon 
to hold a party caucus, much less win an election. The women 
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of this country are powerful enough to elect or defeat any man 
or party for office, to win any political fight ever waged, and 
to carry to a victorious result any contest ever provoked. Of 
their cooperation we are assured. From the richest to the 
poorest the seyerest of condemnation will be visited upon you. 
Will you ignore the appeal of every woman and child in this 
broad land to serve the glove and hosiery barons of this coun- 
try? Have you become so impregnated with tariff graft, 
licensed robbery, that you will not hear these people, who pre- 
serve the purity of the Nation’s honor and uphold the virtue of 
the American home? Deny them if you will, but you will regret 
it as long as the name of this measure is spoken of by the 
human tongue. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Sir, I wish for a moment to discuss another tariff schedule. 
The iron and steel manufacturers have always been the especial 
favorites of Republican legislation, and for thirty years they 
have unmercifully plundered the American people. Andrew 
Carnegie, the great steel king of the world, testified before the 
Committee on Ways and Means that these products needed no 
protection. Judge Gary did the same. Yet this bill generously 
protects them. Under the Dingley bill these products were pro- 
tected 36.96 per cent; by the Payne bill, 36.15 per cent, a reduc- 
tion of .81 per cent. By the Dingley bill steel rails were pro- 
tected $7.84 per ton; by the Payne bill, $3.92. These products 
need no protection. I here read indisputable proof of this fact. 

In the book of James Howard Bridge on The Inside History 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, page 312, in a letter from Mr. 
Schwab to Mr. Frick, you will find this statement: 


As to the future, even on low prices, I am most sanguine. I know 
3 that England can not produce pig iron at actual cost for less 
than $11.50 per ton, even allowing no profit on raw materials, and can 
not ae pig iron into a rail with their most efficient works for less than 
$7.50 per ton. This would make rails at net cost to them $19, We 
can sell at that price and ship abroad so as to net us $16 at the works 
for forei, business nearly as good as home business has been. What 
is true of rails is equally true of other steel products. As a result we 
are 7 to control the steel business of the world. You know we can 
make rails for less than $12 per ton, leaving a nice margin on foreign 
business. Besides this, foreign costs are going to increase year by year, 
because they do not have the raw materials, while ours is going to de- 
crease. The result of all this is that we will be able to sell our surplus 
abroad, run our works all the time, and get the best practice and cost in 
this way. 


This concern now has a monopoly of this business and con- 
trols the markets of the world. It makes steel rails for $12 
per ton and sells them for $28—a net profit of $16 per ton, or 
1334 per cent. They can make them cheaper than they can be 
made in any other country in the world. Why protect them? 
Such protection is prohibitive, and the Government derives no 
revenue from it, and it enables them to plunder the consumers 
of this country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The trust fixes the price. In England it costs $19 per ton to 
manufacture steel rails; ocean freight, $1; Dingley tariff, $7.84. 
The actual cost of English rails laid down in our market is 
$27.84 per ton. No fear of competition in this regard in this 
industrial line. 

This bill is exceptionally generous to the boot and shoe indus- 
try. It proposes a tax on the consumers of this commodity of 
universal use of from 15 to 25 per cent. Since this discussion 
began I have received a letter from one of the largest shoe 
manufacturers in this country, which is as follows: 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 29, 1909. 
Hon. WILLIAM A. Cuno 
8 D. O. 


Dran Sm: As one of the largest manufacturers of shoes in this 
country, we urge you to lend your influence to place shoes on the free 


list. 
The American shoe manufacturer needs no protection. With frec 


iget and cheap raw material, the American shoemaker can shoe the 
wor 


Very respectfully, THE WoLFE Bros. SHOE Co,, 


R. F. WoLreE, President. 


Why tax the American consumer of shoes this enormous sum 
on a necessity and do so in the face of the fact that honest and 
reputable manufacturers openly declare it is not necessary? 
Without a tariff this industry can shoe the world. It gives 
opportunity for the formation of a trust and perpetrates an in- 
justice on the people of this country. Boots and shoes, along 
with iron and steel products, should go on the free list where 
you are putting the farmers’ hides. 

In woolen goods it is an astonishing fact how you bear down 
on the consumers of these commodities, one of the necessaries 
of life, and what splendid opportunities you give the manufac- 
turer, the trust magnate, and the monopolist. They are your 
favorites in every instance. How generous you are to them 
and how hard on the consumers. For what purpose you thus 


discriminate I am unable to comprehend. Let us examine the 
wool schedules : 


Women’s and 3 dress goods, 71.43 to 167.68 per cent, 


Per cent. 


C COT RS Se ak ES See Se ee 103. 00 
Clothing, e 94. 54 
Flannels — 101.52 
Blankets 80. 78 
Knit —.— — 101. 94 
e ðͤ d at am pe 87. 77 

LO) ERS NE eR SG A AS LES 42. 61 

Ready-made clothing is taxed 94.52 per cent. This is the 


clothing the laboring man wears, made by cheap labor in the 
“sweat shops” of the great cities. Of course you are protect- 
ing the laboring man. It is for his benefit, as you will see by 
the high tax. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You tax the lumber with which his home is built; you pro- 
pose to tax his sugar, tea, and coffee. Everything he con- 
sumes from the cradle to the coffin is taxed, but you still leave 
labor on the free list. You are truly his friend. 

THE TARIFF AND THE FARMER. 


No tariff measure would be complete without it paid atten- 
tion to the farmer. 

By this measure you propose a tariff of 25 cents a bushel on 
wheat and 15 cents a bushel on corn. 

“ What a mark of generosity!” 

We produce one-half of all the corn in the world, and are one 
of the largest producers of wheat. We feed with these prod- 
ucts our own people, and with our surplus assist in supplying 
the other nations of the earth. This schedule was inserted, 
as was appropriately remarked the other day, “as a sop to the 
farmer,” and for no other purpose. Our farmer has no compe- 
tition at home on corn or wheat. The ruling price of these 
products is fixed at Liverpool, England. In free-trade Eng- 
land the highest price is maintained on these products, and that 
market is the ruling price of the world. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] To-morrow morning before a bid is made on a 
single bushel of wheat at Chicago advice must first be had as 
to the ruling price at Liverpool, and then the price is made 
here less the cost of transportation and profit to be realized. 
The price is lower here. 

Fear has been expressed that the great wheat producers of 
Manitoba will export wheat and reduce the price of our farmer's 
wheat. There is no danger of that while the Liverpool market 
fixes the price. 

The wheat of Manitoba and the wheat of the Dakotas travel 
side by side on opposite sides of the national boundary line for 
the ocean ports to take passage for Liverpool. The surplus 
we have to sell abroad fixes the price of our whole production. 
The tariff on these products is not made for his benefit, but to 
his detriment. In case of a corner on either of these products 
by the grain gambler it would enable him to reap an additional 
profit equal to the amount of the tax levied, and the benefit 
would inure solely to him. He is the fellow in the wood pile. 
He is the beneficiary of this protection and not the farmer. 
Again, in case of a famine in either corn or wheat, it would 
raise the price here the amount of the tariff and oppress our 
people without advantage to the farmer. 

By this measure the farmer has a tax levied on everything 
he buys—his plows, wagons, reapers, mowers, harness, nails, 
wire fencing, clothing, lumber, sugar, coffee, and tea. Not a 
single article escapes. He is taxed from 20 to 150 per cent. 
Many of these articles manufactured here at his home are 
shipped abroad by the manufacturer and sold at from 25 to 35 
per cent cheaper than they are sold to him. Truly the imposi- 
tions upon him are unreasonable. 

His vocation is the basis of all prosperity. Destroy it and 
the grass will grow in the streets of every city in the land. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SWASEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes. 

Mr. SWASEY. I want to ask the gentleman from Indiana 
if, under the Wilson bill, the highest protective duties on farm 
products were not incorporated? 

Mr. CULLOP. No; I deny the statement, and further say 
that law, as passed, was not a Democratic measure, because 
of compromises made in the bill by the Senate; our party re- 
pudiated it, and Grover Cleveland, the President, refused his 
approval of it because it was not in harmony with the Demo- 
cratic position on that great question. 

THE TARIFF AND THE LABORER. 

When you have driven the protectionist from every other po- 
sition, his last stand is that a protective tariff is for the benefit 
of the laboring man. If it is, why do you not say so in the 
bill? Read this bill from beginning to end and you will not 
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find a single provision which provides for him. Why not amend 
it and make spécific provision for his protection? You tax 
everything he buys, even the coffee, tea, and sugar for his 
table, but leave his only product—his labor—on the free list 
to compete with all the world. For ten years the dago,“ 
“hunyak,” and “roundhead” have been pouring in upon 
this country at the rate of a million a year and depriving the 
American laborer of his employment. He has been practically 
driven out of employment in the highly protected industries of 
the country, controlled by the high priests of protection. 

America should be proud of her laboring men, The young 
laborer marries, buys a lot, builds a home, raises and educates 
a family. He contributes to the social and material welfare 
of his country. He pays his taxes and defends his country’s 
flag in the hour of danger. But how about the imported for- 
eign laborer I have named? He does not come here for citizen- 
ship. He comes here to earn a competency, hoards it up, and 
when he is satisfied that he has enough returns to his native 
country. He pays no taxes to support the Government in time 
of peace nor tenders his services to defend the flag in time of 
war. The hunyak, dago, and roundhead live on “stale bread, 
spaghetti, and bologna;” 15 or 20 occupy a single room and do 
their own cooking and washing. When pay day comes he draws 
his wages, buys a post-office order, and sends most of it 
back to the country from which he came; and after three or 
four years’ sojourn here he puts his few effects into a sack, car- 
ries it on his back to the nearest railroad station to be trans- 
ported to the nearest seaport, and there takes steerage passage 
for the land of his nativity to reside for the remainder of his 
life. There is no prohibition against his coming here and dis- 
placing the American laborer. If the tariff is for the American 
laborer, as you claim, why not, then, prohibit this pauper labor 
from competing with him? 

The tariff does not fix the price of labor. Supply and de- 
mand and the efficient labor unions of the country do that. 
When labor is plentiful, then labor is cheap; when labor is 
scarce, labor is high; and the tariff has nothing to do with it, 
as every man within the sound of my voice knows. 

If the tariff regulates the price of labor, then why does it not 
operate the same all over the United States? Why does the 
laborer in the cotton factories in the South receive less pay for 
the same labor than the cotton operatives in New England? 
Why are wages not high in the manufacture of ready-made cloth- 
ing, one of the highest protected commodities we have? In 
this industry the lowest of wages prevail and the “ sweat-shop ” 
system of large cities exists? Why is it that in the trades where 
there is no protection the highest wages are paid, such as 
brick masons, plasterers, plumbers, and compositors? A greater 
fallacy was never proclaimed than the one that the tariff is 
for the benefit of the laboring man. 

Do you suppose that if two men of equal capacity and ability 
were to apply for a position at a tariff-protected industry and 
one would demand $2 per day and the other $3 per day that it 
would take the $3 man? Never. It would not be so generous 
as that. 

If a high tariff is always attended with steady employment and 
high wages, why the idleness of labor and reduced wages now 
prevailing and which have been for the last eighteen months? 
So much enforced idleness and low wages have never before been 
known. The tariff has not been lowered and it is now proposed 
by this measure to be raised. Yet in nearly every industrial 
center since the introduction of this bill a notice of reduction in 
wages has been given. Do not be deceived longer by this plea. 
A high-tariff schedule never makes a high-wage-scale. The tariff 
is not for the benefit of the laboring man, but for the sole benefit 
of the owners of the protected industries, and they reap the 
reward of such class legislation and not the laborer of the land. 

THE TARIFF AND PROSPERITY. 

Sir, the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Mr. Payne, of New York, during his speech occupied 
some fifteen or twenty minutes reading telegrams announcing 
the fact that business had resumed and the idle milis had 
started, and yet the echo of his voice had hardly ceased in this 
Chamber until it was disturbed by the click of the telegraph 
key announcing a reduction in the wages of the laborer in the 
highly protected industries. This does not augur well for pros- 
perity to remain. The return of prosperity has been announced 
by the press of the country every two weeks for the last 
eighteen months. What stopped prosperity, I ask? The tariff 
was not lowered and there was no agitation about it when the 
panic came in November, 1907. If a high tariff always produces 
prosperity, why did this panic occur? The panics of 1873, 1893, 
and 1907 occurred under high tariffs. It was asserted here the 
other day that the panic of 1893 occurred under the Wilson bill. 
I deny it. The Wilson bill was not passed until July 24, 1894, 


and the two most disastrous years of that panic were the years 
of 1893 and 1894, during nearly all of which time the McKinley 
bill was in force. 4 

The failures of this panie are much greater, as the figures 
conclusively show. The failures of 1907 and 1908 exceed those 
of 1893 and 1894 by $146,000,000, and this has occurred under 
the highest tariff the country has eyer known, the Dingley bill. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

There is but little sign that it is over yet, and I fear that it is 
in its infancy. It has been stated here on this floor that high 
wages is the barometer of prosperity. Then surely hope must 
give a to despair, as wages are being reduced all over the 
country. 

Mr. JAMES. And they are still reducing them? 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes; still reducing them everywhere; a cut 
all along the line, I regret to state. 

I desire for a moment to call the attention of the House to 
some of the features of the high-tariff panic, of the misery and 
distress it has caused in this country. 

In the great city of Chicago, where thrift, enterprise, and 
prosperity ought to abound, last fall 15,000 children attending 
the public schools were so poorly nourished at home that they 
could not prosecute their studies and had to be fed at public 
expense. Starvation was prevailing there and labor was unem- 
ployed. Again, take the city of Pittsburg. On February 8, 1908, 
the city council passed an ordinance appropriating $220,000 for 
public improvements for the sole purpose of employing idle 
labor there in that citadel of high protection, and if anyone 
doubts it, I have a certified copy of the ordinance here and 
will read it and have also the cartoons then appearing in the 
papers of that city showing the distress prevailing there. 

Mr. JAMES. That was disputed the other day by the gen- 
tleman from Pittsburg [Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes; it was disputed during the able and elo- 
quent speech of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KrrcHin] by Mr. BURKE, and for that reason Mr. Krrcnr has 
provided me with the ordinance of that city on this question. 

Mr. HARDY. It was said that the city had issued bonds, 
but that was denied; but it was not said that it was not an 
appropriation to be paid from the treasury. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I want to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burxer] to the statement 
that is now being made by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. CULLOP. I assert here and now that the public records 
of the city government of Pittsburg affirmatively show that the 
statement I haye made is absolutely correct. 

How can anyone deny the distressing conditions prevailing in 
every city throughout the entire country? Since this panic 
began there have been public soup houses established to feed the 
unemployed in every metropolitan city in the land, extending 
from Boston, Mass., to San Francisco, Cal. 

Sir, there have been Coxey armies marching upon the streets 
of every metropolitan city in this country, demanding of the 
municipal governments appropriations for public improvements 
in order that idle labor might be employed so that they could 
feed the starving mouths at home. Such distress and misery 
have never before been equaled under peaceful conditions in 
this country, and we sincerely hope that their like will never be 
witnessed again. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Here is 
evidence that a high tariff is not at all times attended by pros- 
perity. I wish that it was. You will never produce it by high 
taxation; you may aid it by low taxation. 

Sir, you are laying the heavy hand of the taxgatherer, with 
its burdens, on everything the poor man buys for the benefit of 
the rich. You are by this measure letting the rich escape their 
just share, and in my judgment this is not a good sign for the 
return of property or a correct principle for the basis of 
legislation, and I am unwilling to subscribe to it. 

On the ist day of this month there were standing on the 
numerous side tracks of the various railroads of this country 
270,000 idle and empty freight cars out of commission, with 
their wheels rusting to the rails, as the fruits of this high- 
tariff panic. If they had been coupled together in one continu- 
ous train, it would be 2,219 miles long. Still in the face of 
these conditions some gentlemen on this floor deny there is 
a high-tariff panic, a business stagnation in this country. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Daniel Webster in a speech at Faneuil Hall, October 2, 1820, 
in speaking of a protective tariff system, said: 

It was a pete which no nation had ever entered upon or pursued 
without ha’ ound it a policy that could not be followed without 
arent na injury, nor abandoned without extensive individual 
ru 

This was not on his part prophecy, but the declaration of a 
fundamental truth which the lesson of all history had taught. 
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This country to-day finds itself after a long period under a 
high protective tariff policy in an unfortunate condition. Af- 
ter twelve years under a high-tariff policy, one in which duties 
levied were so high that in many schedules they were pro- 
hibitive of any revenue, preventing competition in articles, 
and creating monopolies, that it has a large deficit in the 
‘Treasury, and a constantly growing one; that it is compelled to 
sell bonds, as provided for by this measure, to raise money to bear 
the daily expenses of the Government. 

This measure proposes in the aggregate to raise the duties 
higher and increase the taxation and make it more prohibitive. 
By such a procedure you will decrease the revenue and increase 
the Treasury deficit. 

One serious objection to this measure is that it will multiply 
the opportunities for combinations, monopolies, and trusts to 
dominate production and prevent competition and further aid 
in plundering and oppressing the people without increasing the 
government revenues. 

In it the existing combines, monopolies, and trusts are well 
taken care of in every section which applies to the productions 
they control, so that under its broad and generous shelter they 
will thrive and continue to plunder the American consumer 
and swell their already overflowing coffers at the expense of 
the taxpayers of the country. 

Sir, you may violate your platform pledges, your party prom- 
ises; you may disregard the protests of the vast army of con- 
sumers of this country who appeal to you to save them from the 
oppression proposed to be heaped upon them by this bill; you 
may tax the inheritanee of the widow and orphan, and let the 
large incomes of the rich escape, as you are here proposing to 
do, but when you do the responsibility is yours and you must 
assume it; you may strengthen the power of the combinations, 
monopolies, and trusts already existing in restraint of trade 
and denying competition to the consumer, and tighten their 
grip upon the country and give the opportunity for the forma- 
tion of new ones, as this measure surely does; you may raise 
the high tax now levied on every necessary of life, as this bill 
proposes, but when you do it the responsibility is yours and not 
ours, and when the great army of eonsumers who have the 
burden to bear arraign you at the bar of public opinion, as 
they certainly will do, for the hardships you are on 
them, and for the violation of their confidence reposed in you 
it will be found you have broken faith with them and denied 
their welfare, and for this disregard of duty they will re- 
pudiate you and your measure by turning you out of power. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss but one sehed- 
ule in the proposed bill. I do not enter upon this discussion 
from any desire to engage in debate, but for the reason that in 
the discussion of the zinc question it has been assumed that Mis- 
souri was practically the only zinc-producing State in the Union, 
and that all the smelters were located either in Missouri or Kan- 
sas, and for the further reason that so many conflicting state- 
ments have been made on the floor of the House with reference 
to this great industry. I presume the one question which is 
uppermost in the minds of every Member with reference to each 
of the various schedules is, What are the facts? 

If we knew the facts with reference to lumber, steel, petro- 
leum, hides, and many other questions, I take it each one could 
make up his mind in short order how he wanted to vote. I do 
not mean by this statement to impugn the motives of those who 
have presented statistics upon these various matters, nor to 
question the truthfulness of them. The fact is, there are no 
accurate statistics on so many schedules, and there are always 
those who write on one side or the other of every question. Con- 
sequently if is not difficult to present authority on each side of 
such close questions as we have here for consideration. 

The same is true with reference to zine. I do not for a mo- 
ment question that those who have presented figures as to pro- 
duction and cost of production of zine ore and spelter had what 
they considered good authority. I have tried to find what gov- 
ernment publications I could on this subject and to study the 
standard writers on the same, and the statistics I present are 
gathered from these. 

One of the underlying principles of a protective tariff has 
always been that infant indusfries especially need protection. 
In Wisconsin the production of zine is an infant industry; in 
fact, it has hardly grown to manhood in any part of the country. 

Zine is not one of the old metals, speaking broadly. It is 
true that Aristotle and Pliny each refer to a metal called 
“cadmia,” which was used in the formation of brass, and un- 
doubtedly this was one of the ores of zinc, but there was no 
zinc mining or smelting of any kind in Europe until 1730, when 
a little was done in England, and the first continental zinc plant 
was erected at Liege in 1807. Practically all the zinc that was 
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alloy. There was no demand for zinc, hence little time was 
spent in searching for it. It will thus be seen that even in 
Europe, with its centuries of civilization, the zine industry is 
only 100 years old. As time went on, manufacturers discovered 
that zinc could be used for other purposes, such as making sheet 
zine for caps on fruit jars and later for galvanizing purposes. 
Then it was that we began to look for zinc ore. Fifty years 
ago there was absolutely no zinc mined in the United States, 
exeept in New Jersey. 

As perhaps you all know, southwestern Wisconsin, with east- 
ern Iowa and northern Illinois, has long been known as a lead- 
producing district. In fact, iron, copper, and lead have been 
mined and used for hundreds of years. The lead mines of Wis- 
consin were operated heavily during the civil war and prior. 
The deposits were shallow, easily worked, with but little inyest- 
ment. In due time these were all worked out, 

While working these old lead mines an unknown mineral 
was found in many places, but considered valueless; in fact, in 
one place In my district the roads were literally macadamized 
with zine ore, those who used it thinking it only rock. Geol- 
ogists had always contended that under the old lead ranges, 
and deep down in the bowels of the earth, zinc would be found. 
No mining to speak of was done, however, except at two or three 
points in southwestern Wisconsin, until about ten years ago, 
when my distinguished predecessor, Mr. Murphy, with three or 
four other gentleman of that locality, endeavored to stimulate 
and did stimulate an interest in the industry. As a result, 


prospecting began, and in due time valuable discoveries were 


made, and by the year 1905 it was demonstrated that in Wis- 
consin there was one of the richest zinc deposits, if not the 
richest, in the world. 

Just as the mines were getting fairly well started and under 
headway deposits were discovered in Mexico, and large impor- 
tations began. I remember very distinctly of it being rumored 
in my home town that ore was being imported from Mexico, 
and we wrote to Mr. Babcock, who for so many years repre- 
sented the third district of Wisconsin in the House, asking 
him to investigate the matter. He did so, and reported that it 
was a fact. The importations continued, and as they continued 
prices began to decline, with the result that in 1907 and 1908 
the business was practically at a standstill. I mean by this 
that a great many of the mines were not operating; but more 
significant, no prospecting was being done. Mining is different 
from any other industry, for the reason that there must be con- 
stant prospecting, locating new deposits. If this were not so, 
in a few years there would be no mining, as deposits of zine are 
soon worked out. 

This significant fact does not appear in tables, which show 
that the production only fell off a certain per cent in a given 
year. The vital question is, How much prospecting was being 
done; how many new discoveries were made and new mines 
opened up? The production for this year might be as much as 
last, but if no discoveries were made, the industry would re- 
ceive a terrible blow. 

As a protection, the zinc miners are asking that they be given 
a protective tariff equaling the difference in cost of production 
of ore here and abroad. 

This brings us face to face with the first question, which is, 
What is the cost of production here and abroad? From ten 
representative mines in the Missouri field, and I take these 
figures for the reason that the wages paid in Wisconsin are 
8 the same as in Missouri, the wages paid are as 
ollows: 


Gold value of | Usual wages, 
Mex Missouri-Kan- 
district. 
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In zine mining, labor is a large part of the cost of production. 
I know it is a stereotyped statement to make, that labor is 
cheaper in Mexico than in the United States, but it is a fact, 
nevertheless. 

No laborers on earth, taking it all in all, are to be compared 
in intelligence to the American laborers; and yet there are 
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of the Wisconsin fields, of course there is a difference in favor 
of the Wisconsin producer, as the freight rate from the Mexican 
mines to Mineral Point is $8.24 per ton. This seems almost pro- 
hibitive, but notwithstanding that fact over 100 carloads have 
vo shipped into Mineral Point from Mexico since January 1 
ast. 5 

In smelting there is a slight difference in favor of the Ameri- 
can ore. It costs about $8 to smelt a ton of American ore and 
about $7.25 to smelt a ton of Mexican ore, but it takes 13 tons 
of Mexican ore to produce the same amount of metal as 1 ton 
of American. Taking into consideration this fact, there is still 
more than 13 cents per pound difference in the cost of producing 
American and Mexican ore. The zinc miners asked 1} cents; 
the Payne bill provides for 1 cent. 

Now, this is one instance where the tariff should not raise 
the price of the product when it first enters the arts and trades. 
Under the Dingley Act the smelters have been protected by a 
duty of 14 cents per pound against the competition of foreign 
spelter. For the years 1904, 1905, 1906, and 1907 the average 
importation of spelter was only about $140,000, while the ex- 
portation for these four years averaged $500,000. In other 
words, the smelter has been allowed to fix his own price on 
his product, so far as foreign competition is concerned, and has 
paid the miner what he saw fit for the ore. é 

It is true the Payne bill proposes to reduce this to 1 cent; 
then why should not the miner have the same protection on his 
ore as the smelter on his spelter, when we are producing more 
ore and spelter each year than we consume? 


certain kinds of labor which can be performed by the ignorant 

class of Mexico very efficiently. All of the Mexican employees 

are peons, excepting, perhaps, the superintendents and engineers. 

You all know how the American laborer lives. Let me read 

to you a short extract from a report of Consul Martin, from 

Mexico, made during the current year, as to conditions there. 
He says: : 


The living conditions of the workers are extremely humble. The av- 
erage man and his family live in a one-room shack, mud house, stone 
hut, or dugout along some bank. Their food consists of dried meat, 
tortillas (boiled pumpkin), beans, and coffee. Stoves are found only 
in the better homes, the laborer's meal being cooked over a little fire 
between stones. At mealtimes the 5 gathers round the fire, and 
they sleep on blankets on the floor. This is the living condition in crery 
camp, the high-priced laborers alone having ordinary meals and e 
cots. The man who has a family, and in most compe only men wi 
families are desired, has the habit of consuming his wages the day 
after he earns them. The company runs a store, only at which he 
can t provisions on credit, and to this store his account book is 
brought and his daily necessities charged against his wages. Every 
operator has absolute control of the sale of all merchandise on his 
ground or within his concession; he keeps the store, he buys at whole- 
sale in the cheapest market, and retails, in very small quantities, of 
course, at a profit of 100 per cent. 


The next question is: What is the total cost of producing at 
the smelters a ton of ore from the Mexican mines and the 
American mines? The following table tells the story: 


Cost of ore | Transporting | Freight to Total cost at 
ready to ship. | to railroad. Kansassmelter. 


Mis- Mexico is the only country we are fearing. They can produce 

— Mex- ag — the ore much cheaper than we can for two reasons: First, ac- 

$ Bag. 7 rf cording to Consul Martin's report from Monterey, Mexico, nearly 
all of the mines there are quarrying propositions; that is, driv- 

ing and tunneling in a hill or mountain and quarrying out the 

3 3 eea ore. For this very little machinery is needed and no pumping 

50 9.06 29.24 | Necessary, as in nine cases out of ten the mine will drain itself 

50 12.58 | 34.83 | where it is worked through a tunnel or drift; while in Missouri, 

2 — 5 — 29.91 | Wisconsin, and other States the deposits are found down in the 

— | | bowels of the earth, which necessitates the sinking of a shaft 
50 13.42 | 37.29 | all the way from 100 to 200 feet in Wisconsin, to 300 to 500 feet 


in other States. This takes heavy machinery and great pumps, 
to say nothing of the time devoted to sinking these shafts. 

It can easily be seen from this that Mexico has a great ad- 
vantage. 

In the second place, it is a well-known fact, as heretofore 
stated, that in Mexico peon labor is employed almost exclusively, 
excepting, perhaps, superintendents and engineers. With us 
the miners work eight hours per day and receive a day’s wage, 
while in Mexico they work twelve hours and sometimes longer. 
This difference in the hours of labor per day will certainly 
counterbalance any difference there may be because of the 
greater efficiency of the American workingman. 

In the Wisconsin field—and I speak of that simply because it 
is the only one I have personal knowledge of; other States, no 
doubt, are the same—we have the highest grade labor in the 
world. Our laborers are Americans, who are trying to give 
their boys and girls a start in the world, so characteristic of 
American citizenship, by educating them and preparing them 
for places in the affairs of the world, and this is what the 
Republican party says they are entitled to. 

The hope of America is not in her farms, nor her mines, nor 
yet in her factories, because of their great worth, but in her 
boys and girls, who, generation by generation, are educated and 
brought up to Christian manhood and womanhood. These things 
are not thought of, speaking broadly, in Mexico, and of course 
their laborers can work cheaper than ours. There every member 
of the family is a bread earner, while with us the father is the 
sole bread earner, in most cases, while the boys and girls are in 
school. 

My plea for a high wage for the workingman is not neces- 
sarily that he may acquire wealth, as much as I should like to 
see him do that, but that every American workingman, whether 
in the East or in the West, the North or the South, may receive 
such a wage that he may keep his little family about him, that 
he may feed them well, dress them decently, educate them thor- 
oughly, and bring them up to Christian manhood and woman- 
hood. 


Consul Martin, in his Consular and Trade Report issued this 
year from Mexico, gives testimony which ought to be conclusive 
on this whole matter. He states that with the aid of a mining 
expert he has examined the zinc situation in detail. He states 
he has seen what is estimated as 1,000,000 tons of ore exposed, 
which will run from 32 to 45 per cent metallic zinc. There can 
be no question, then, of the extensive deposits there. He 
further states that he has investigated the cost of production; 
that he has taken three representative mines and examined 
their production in detail, with the following result: 


Cost of producing 1 ton of Mexican ore delivered at smelters in 
Kansas: 


AA GIRO EEOAE AEN nE 11. 88 


It will be noticed that this is considerably less than the figures 
given in the above table, but to be absolutely fair we will take 
$13.42 as the average cost of a ton of Mexican ore. 


1 ton Mexican ore (40 per cent), 800 pounds zinc, costs at 
smelter PAEST ES TEETER POE EET I ER $13. 42 


ee Se en 40. 26 


MOA A E E E oe ee eee 

2 tons United States ore (60 per cent), 2,400 pounds zinc, costs 
ER ga RRS SE SR RE OES RAE AIT SEE $75.58 
== 


To produce 2,400 pounds of zinc, United States s 
To produce 2,400 pounds of zinc, Mexlco — 40,26 


Difference in favor of Mexico__.._......-.~-.-----__- 35. 32 


On 2,400 pounds of metal there is a difference in the cost of 
production of $35.32, or 14 cents per pound, which is the meas- 
ure of protection asked. 

Now, the figures with reference to Wisconsin ore will give a 
greater advantage to the Mexican producer, if the Wisconsin ore 
is sent to the Kansas smelters. The average freight rate from 
the Missouri mines to the Kansas smelter is 50 cents per ton, 
while from the Wisconsin fields it is $3.30 per ton. This will 
increase the cost of production of a ton of Wisconsin ore $2.80. 
If the ore is shipped to the Illinois smelters, where, by the way, 
a great amount of Wisconsin ore is shipped, the freight rate is 
$1.40 per ton, or 90 cents more than the Missouri producers pay. 
Ik the ore is sent from Mexico to Mineral Point, in the heart 


This can not be done in southwestern Wisconsin with all pros- 
pecting ceased, with the mines closed, and the wheels of the 
mills idle. This has become more and more the case since the 
large importations of zinc ore begun in 1905. My home town is 
but 20 miles from the smelter at Mineral Point, owned by the 
New Jersey Zinc Company, and Mineral Point is in the heart of 
this great zine field of Wisconsin, with dozens and dozens of 
mines less than 30 miles therefrom. Notwithstanding that fact, 
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since January 1, 1909, I am credibly informed that over 100 
cars of the Mexican Central line, hauling ore all the way from 
Mexico, have been taken to Mineral Point and there smelted, 
while many of these great mines are idle. 

You may give me statistics as long as you please, and you 
may tell me that America can not produce all the zine she con- 
sumes—of which I will speak later on—but the fact that the 
Mineral Point smelter, owned by the New Jersey Zinc Company, 
in the heart of the Wisconsin zinc fields, is operating on Mexican 
ore, with the Wisconsin mines idle, conyinces me conclusively 
that we need protection. 

Now, the second argument advanced by those who are opposed 
to a protective duty on zine is that the United States does not 
produce all the zinc needed. Several gentlemen in the course 
of this debate have advanced that argument. The following 
table shows the world’s production of spelter from 1904 to 1907, 
inclusive,and our imports and exports of zine and zine products: 

The world’s production of speiter, 1904 to 1907, in short tons. 


1,131 | 1,098 
11,888 | 12,522 
168,067 | 170,307 
60,208 | 61,438 
75,729 | 77,459 
150,282 | 152,611 
57,971 | 61,286 
16,150 | 16,526 
10,505 | 10,735 
224,770 | 249,860 


Zine ore | Manufat- 
nd tured 


Year. a) 
spelter. articles. 


At the end of the year 1907 the smelters of this country, ac- 
cording to reports made to the Government, had on hand a 
surplus of 26,364 tons of spelter, which, at 5 cents per pound, 
has a value of $2,636,400. From an examination of these fig- 
ures, which are taken from facts reported by C. E. Sibenthal 
in the report of the Geological Survey on the production of zinc 
in 1907, prior to 1905 there was searcely any ore imported from 
Mexico. For the four following years, according to the govern- 
ment report, ore was imported as follows (figures given in tons 
of zinc ore) : 


British 
Year, Columbia.| Mexico. 
Tons. Tons. 
— A AASP RS SS ANSE E RLNN EE N = 32,164 
bt SERS I ASR A ee SOS —. Den ͤ — 88,900 
SS AE aa eat An 1,159 108,800 
Bi E SE A BEE A S E EE EE AAE ß 1,157 46,351 


Now, in 1904, the year that importation began, we find that 
we imported zine and zine products of the total value of 850,082 
and exported $2,118,229. In 1905 we imported $61,611 and ex- 
ported $1,690,700, In 1906 we imported $1,244,299 and ex- 
ported $2,624,801. In 1907 we imported $1,740,059 and exported 
$1,401,831. 


During the year 1907, however, the smelters produced much 
more spelter than they could dispose of at home or abroad, 
and at the close of the year, according to their own figures, 
had spelter on hand to the value of $2,636,400. These figures 
need no further argument. They show conclusively that the 
United States can produce and is producing more spelter than 
it consumes. 

Take each of the years I have just mentioned—and they are 
the only years during which there have been importations from 
Mexico—there would have been far more spelter produced in 
the United States than consumed, even though we had not 
received one pound from Mexico. This being so, there is no force 
left in the arguments of those who are contending for free zine 
ore that the smelters can not secure all the ore they need. 
Moreover, it is a well-known fact that during the past two 
years many new smelters have been built where there is 
natural gas, thinking that there was going to be a wonderful 
increase in the production of ore from Mexico and that an 
opportunity would be presented for making millions in profit. 

It may be interesting to know from what States the ore 
came during these years. The following table will show: 


This is not, then, an industry confined to Missouri alone, but 
one which affects the destinies of 22 States in this Republic. 
They are just beginning to use zine in the commercial world. 
A few years ago zinc utensils were practically unknown, and 
galvanized iron had never been dreamed of. To-day nearly all 
pump piping of the smaller sizes, and kitchen utensils, and so 
forth, are made of galvanized iron or partally of zinc. The 
fact that it resists rust makes it invaluable to the housewife, 
It also has great use in the making of brass and other alloys. 

It may be interesting to note the use made of spelter in the 
United States. The following table, taken from the last gov- 
ernment report on the subject, shows the use made of spelter in 
the United States for the years 1905, 1906, and 1907: 


I predict that in the next ten years it will be used for many 
purposes now unknown. 

No doubt there are hundreds of millions in value deposited 
in the bowels of the earth in these 22 States. Unless the 
smelters will pay for this ore what it costs to dig it out, plus 
a reasonable profit, the ore will remain in the ground. When 
ore is taken out, it increases the wealth of the States just that 
much. Farming and mining are the two industries which most 
nearly create wealth. If the industry is protected sufficiently 
to thrive, my State of Wisconsin will add $25,000,000 to the 
wealth of the Nation each year for many years to come. 

I have shown heretofore that it costs to produce 2,400 pounds 
of metallic zinc from Mexican ore, at the smelter, $40.26, while 
it costs to produce 2,400 pounds of metallic zinc from American 
ore $75.58, or a difference of $35.32. This would make prac- 
tically 14 cents on each pound, and this is the protection which 
was asked by the zinc miners of this country. Inasmuch as 2 
tons of American ore can be smelted for $1.50 less than 3 tons 
of Mexican ore, these figures would be reduced slightly, but 
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not enough to make any considerable difference. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means did not, however, see fit to place 
in the bill a tariff of 1} cents per pound, but placed it at 1 cent. 
Inasmuch as many other industries are securing less protection 
than they asked and apparently demanded in many cases, the 
zinc miners are inclined to be satisfied with what is given them. 

The 301 Members here are looking after their various dis- 
tricts and the interests which affect their people. The states- 
man who years ago declared that the tariff was a local issue 
was ridiculed, but subsequent history has shown that he was 
right. Each Representative is, in effect, asking Congress to 
protect his producing industries, but to place the lowest possi- 
ble rate on what he consumes. Of course this tariff bill must 
be created by giving and taking and doing that which seems 
best for the greatest number of people. As the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Cusn ux] stated the other day, the barome- 
ter of prosperity is not the cost price of articles, but the wage 
scale, Nothing is cheap when a man has not the money to 
buy it, and nothing is dear when a man has the price. 

Universal prosperity will only come when the great laboring 
class who are creating the wealth of this Nation are employed 
twelve months of the year at an ample wage. The laboring 
man when he is thus employed keeps up his home, educates his 
children, and contributes to the general good of the country. 
While he is idle, the contrary is true in each case. 

My special plea is for the zinc miners, but while I ask pro- 
tection for them I also ask for protection to all industry em- 
ploying labor which is met with undue competition from abroad, 
whether it be the mine, the farm, or the factory. 

I realize that many claim that protection is needed when 
such is not the fact; but whenever the conditions are such that 
a producer can not make his product by paying a good wage to 
his workmen and leaving a reasonable profit for himself, by 
reason of the cheaper cost of production elsewhere, I am in 
favor of protecting that industry and giving to it a protection 
equal to the difference in the cost of production here and 
abroad, giving due consideration to economic conditions and 
difference in the efficiency of labor. 

I trust that the provision with reference to zinc ore will pass 
the House in its present form. [Applause on the Republican 
Side.] 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, the people all over this 
country awaited with much anxiety the introduction of this 
tariff bill, It is not worth while to ponder now, however, the 
fond dreams that anticipated a possible fulfillment of party 
promises of relief from the burdens of taxation; relief from the 
oppression of iniquitously high import duties; duties imposed in 
favor of the classes as against the masses. Those dreams are 
shattered. In their stead the people see the same old broken 
pledges, the same utter disregard of solemn obligations, the same 
abject obedience to the behests of the“ robber barons,” the same 
almost contemptuous indifference to the complaints of the people 
to which during all these years of Republican rule they have 
been treated. True, they should not have expected anything 
else, for the leopard can not change his spots any more than the 
Republican party its allegiance to the plutocratic elements of 
this country. [Applause.] 

Well may the farmers of the country stand appalled when 
they contemplate the pending bill. Well may the workingman 
groan when he seeks in it for comfort and finds none. There 
is no relief for them from the load of taxation they now carry; 
on the contrary, it has been added to, and the average rates in 
this bill are even higher than the average rates in the Dingley 
bill now in force. 

These are general statements, it is true, but they are based 
upon actual fact, actual truth, as we find it in almost every line 
of this bill. It seems that the Republican majority of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means deliberately designed to frame a 
bill to help the special interests at the expense of the farmer 
and the workingman, and if the pending measure is enacted 
into law their purpose will be accomplished. 

How should the power of taxation be employed? Only to 
produce sufficient revenue for the economical administration of 
the Government, and not a dollar more. Every dollar taken 
beyond that is a dollar unjustly stolen, under the forms of law, 
from the earnings of the people. [Applause.] What I want to 
see done, Mr. Chairman, is to apply to the manufacturer the 
same principle that applies to the farmer and to the laborer. 
Ali of our people have the right to demand fair treatment; none 
have the right to demand more than that; none shouid be ex- 

- pected to be satisfied with less. Justice and fair dealing is all 
I ask or want for my people, but that much I do want, and 
intend to get it for them if I can. [Applause.] 


Thirty years ago James A. Garfield, whom no one will place 
outside of the ranks of protectionists, said: 


I would haye the duty so adjusted that every great American industry 
can fairly live and make fair profits, and yet so low that if our manu- 
facturers attempted to Est up prices unreasonably, the competitors 
from abroad would come in and bring prices down to a fair rate. 

The late Senator Sherman, in a speech before the Home Mar- 
ket Club, of Boston, in 1888, said: 


Every 4 7 article that does not compete with our domestic in- 
dustry and is essential to the comforts and wants of our people should 
be placed on the free list. 

Joseph Medill, the Republican editor of the ultra-Republican 
Tribune, of Chicago, in a speech before the American Agri- 
cultural Society in 1882, said: 

I understate the truth when I sar ua farmers of the West and the 
lanters of the South are charged $500,000,000 a year on their goods for 
he profit of protected eastern manufacturers more than is fair or neces- 

sary on the principle of live and let live.” 

The truths—and truths they are—proclaimed by these Repub- 
lican protectionists more than three decades ago are as appli- 
cable to the situation to-day as they were then. The farmers of 
the West and of the South are to-day paying hundreds of millions 
that do not go into the Treasury to replenish the public revenues, 
but simply to enrich the manufacturer. Let no one mistake 
what I say. I take as much pride in my country’s manufactur- 
ing record as any man living. 

I would do nothing to obstruct the Republic's magnificent 
progress in this regard. I am willing to render unto Cesar that 
which is Cæsar’s, but, at the same time, I want no less consid- 
eration shown to the man who earns his living in the sweat of 
his face; I want the farmer to enjoy the fruits of his labor, 
which gives to this country its great wealth. 

To lay with one hand the power of government on the property of the 
citizens— 
said Associate Justice Miller, in Loan Association v. Topeka (20 
Wallace)— 
and with the other bestow it upon favored Individuals to aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery be- 
cause it is done under the forms of law and is called “ taxation.” 

[Great applause.] 

FARMERS EVEN WORSE OFF. 

What consideration has been accorded the consumer in the 
present bill? Very little, if any. Not only does the proposed 
tariff not furnish relief which had been promised, but in its 
average rates it is higher than the present tariff, which was 
supposed to be a regular “skyscraper” of taxation. 

The average of taxation in this bill is higher than the average 
of any tariff, not excepting those made to meet the exigencies of 
the civil war. There is good authority for this assertion, for it 
is based upon figures that come from the room of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. The average ad valorem rate of the 
Dingley tariff is 44.16 per cent, that of the Payne bill 45.72, a 
difference of 1.56 per cent. Is not this revision with a ven- 
geance? On nearly every article that the plain people of this 
country use every day there has been an increase in rates of 
taxation. 

COST OF LIVING. 

The greatest outrage that has been committed is directed im- 
mediately against what for convenience sake is called the 
“ breakfast table.” This is readily established. First, let us 
look at our coffee. That was at first thought to be on the free 
list, but there is a string to it. The proviso which directs the 
collection of an import duty equal to the export duty that a 
coffee-raising country may put upon it is, everybody knows, 
aimed directly against Brazil, which sends us the greater por- 
tion of the coffee we consume. Brazil assesses an export duty 
of 123 to 15 per cent on coffee. She will not repeal that duty. 
Why? Because she can not. 

The export duty is required to constitute a sinking fund for 
the country’s bonded indebtedness. Besides, there are political 
reasons. The great coffee-growing States of the Brazilian Re- 
public would never consent to any proposition to deprive their 
planters of that 123 or 15 per cent. So we see that so far from 
getting our coffee cheaper, we may have to pay an additional 
tax and therefore a higher price. Tea has been taken from 
the free list and loaded down with a duty of 8 cents a pound. 
On spices there is the specific duty provided in the present law, 
and in addition an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. Mustard, 
pepper, salt, and practically all the necessaries of life are taxed 
to the limit. It is a burning shame, Mr. Chairman, such revision 
as this, and if the people of the country stand for it they will 
stand for anything. 

This is the worst robber tariff ever sought to be inflicted on 
the people of this country. [Great applause on the Democratic 


side.] The humble citizen appears to have been especially 
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singled out in this bill. Everything he uses is heavily taxed. 
Take blankets. The duty on these ranges from 22 cents a pound 
and 30 per cent ad valorem to 33 cents and 40 per cent ad 


valorem. It dees not put any money into the Treasury, for the 
imports are of no consequence. According to the census reports 
of 1905 we imported only $19,719, while our domestic product 
was valued at $24,620,000. Now, is not it perfectly clear that 
this tax goes to the manufacturer? The farmer and the work- 
ingman and the American people have this tax to pay, so that the 
already large profits of the manufacturer may be swelled. 

Now, let us glance at the paragraph relating to ready-made 
woolen clothing. It reads like this: 


On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of every 
description, wool hats, shawls, whether knitted or woven, and knitted 


articles of every description * * com wholly or in rt of 
wool, the duty per pound shall be four times the du mposed by this 
section on 1 nd of unwashed wool of the first c and in addi- 


tion thereto 


On a suit of clothing invoiced at $15, weighing, say, 12 pounds, 
the tariff duty would be $10.30. The imports of ready-made 
clothing of this grade, the grade which the plain people use, are 
comparatively small, because the foreign manufacturers can not 
compete with ours. It would not pay. This duty, therefore, 
brings no money to Uncle Sam’s cash box, but it enables the 
5 manufacturer to tax our own people for his personal 

nefit. > 


per cent ad valorem, 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Boots and shoes under this bill are to pay 15 per cent ad 
valorem. On a pair of shoes costing $2.50 the tariff duty would 
be 373 cents, which is just that much extra profit to the manu- 
facturer, because the imports of boots and shoes into this 
country are practically nothing. The American shoe manufac- 
turer is constantly making greater inroads upon the markets of 
the world, because his goods are more stylish and because he 
can compete on even terms with the foreign manufacturer and, 
if need be, even undersell him. 

He does not need protection. One of the New England wit- 
nesses before the Ways and Means Committee, in an unguarded 
moment, allowed the admission to escape him—in reply to a 
question by the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK ]—that if hides were put on the free list, the shoe manu- 
facturers would not be hurt by their product also going on the 
free list. True, he took it all back afterwards, but that was 
after he had presumably been properly disciplined. He spoke 
the truth at first, because then he spoke from his own heart. 
{Applause.] 

METAL SCHEDULE. 


Our friends on the other side of this Chamber are quite jubi- 
Jant when they talk about the metal schedule, because the 
farmer is considerably interested in that. We have cut the 
duty on iron and steel in half,“ they exclaim. You have done 
nothing of the sort. You have cut the duty on steel rails in 
half, it is true, but what of that? Our rolling mills even then 
have vastly more protection than they need. Andrew Carnegie 

and Charles M. Schwab are pretty good authority when it comes 
to iron and steel manufactures. 

If Carnegie is out of the business, Schwab is still in it, and 
not for his health, either. Both say that their particular in- 
dustry does not stand further in need of protection. But the 
Republican party's pet, the steel trust, shakes its head at the 
idea of lowering rates, and so we find that in this bill the ad 
valorem equivalent in the metal schedule is 36.15 per cent, 
against 36.95 per cent in the present tariff. Why, here is an 
actual cut of eighty one-hnndredths of 1 per cent! Is not that 
great? Another evidence of the sham of this so-called “ revision 
of the tariff.” It was at first thought that the tax had been re- 
moved from agricultural implements, but upon closer examina- 
tion it appears that coupled with it is a proviso that they may 
only be imported free of duty from any country which imposes 
no duty on such articles. That is a fraud and another sham, 
for every country manufacturing them to any extent has a tariff 
duty on them. As a matter of fact, there need be no duty at all 
on agricultural implements, for the American manufacturer 
practically controls the markets of the world with his product. 
It is well known that American plows and reapers and all other 
implements are sold abroad for less than in the home market, 
and while again this duty puts no money in the Treasury, it 
makes it possible for the manufacturer to exact an excessive 
price from the American farmer. 

I warn you Republicans now, as I did in my speech on Febru- 
ary 3 last, you better put agricultural implements absolutely 
on the free list. The farmer demands it, and ought to have it. 
[Applause.] 


So it is all along the line. The products of the farm have no 
protection, but still you insist on taxing the implements with 
which they are produced. You may be able to satisfy the 
American people, but I do not believe it. I believe that when 
they see your false promises and broken pledges they will hurl 
you from power. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a great agricultural district, a 
great agricultural section. Our great product is cotton. It does 
not need protection. What the southern planter needs, and what 
he does not get, is protection against the exactions of the “ trust ” 
which supplies him with bagging and ties. There the same old 
rate of duty has been maintained, and the southern farmer will 
have to pay the same old tribute to the manufacturer. My 
people ask no special fayors, but they ask fair treatment. That 
is not accorded them under this bill, and therefore I protest 
against it. 

FACING A DEFICIT. 


The people of the United States, Mr. Chairman, are facing 
the very unpleasant fact of a big deficit at the close of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. It may be even larger by the 30th day of 
June, 1910. It was perfectly well known that such would be 
the case, and when the Ways and Means Committee set to work 
to frame the bill we have here it was expected that at least a 
sufficient revenue producer would be the result of its delibera- 
tions. Greatly to the amazement of the people, however, the 
bill brings lots of protection to the already protected industries, 
but not much, if any, additional revenue into the coffers of the 
Government. So sure were the committee of this that they 
provided for reimbursement to the Treasury out of the sale of 
Panama Canal bonds for the $40,000,000 paid to the French 
company, and, besides, for an issue of $250,000,000 of one-year 
bonds at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. They 
are not called “bonds.” That is a word that does not sound 
well when an issue is contemplated in times of profound peace, 
So they are designated “certificates of indebtedness.” But 
whether they go by the one name or the other, the glaring fact 
stands out that the people of the United States may have to go 
in debt for a year, at least, to an amount of more than a quar- 
ter of the whole outstanding public debt of the Nation. 

If those certificates bear 3 per cent interest—and a short-time 
issue could hardly be floated at less—the people will have to 
foot the bill to the tune of $7,500,000 for that one year. And 
this from the party which boasts that it takes care of the 
prosperity of the country. It is a kind of prosperity that I hope 
and believe the American people are getting tired of and will 
rid themselves of at the next election. [Applause.] 

If this condition had arisen from unforeseen and unavoidable 
contingencies, an excuse might possibly be found for the 
course which the Ways and Means Committee has found itself 
compelled to pursue. When we take into consideration, how- 
eyer, that these deficits are due solely to the unpardonable ex- 
travagance of Republican administrations, then, indeed; no ex- 
cuse can be given. We all know that as the Nation grows its 
needs also expand. But what would be thought of a business 
man who, because of the growth of his business, would add to 
an already heavy indebtedness, instead of seeking to reduce 
expenses wherever possible? What would be thought of a man 
who in spite of a diminished income would constantly add new 
and costly things to his home instead of trying to economize, 
pay his debts, and live within his means? A few years ago 
everybody was astounded when appropriations of a billion dol- 
lars were made in the life of one Congress. Extravagance, 
like— 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

To cover the sin of extravagance, the Republican majority of 
the Ways and Means Committee framed the bill before us. No- 
body is satisfied with it, except, perhaps, a few excessively pro- 
tected interests. All over the country the cry of denunciation is 
heard. So loud, so insistent, is the clamor that the Republican 
leaders are looking for cyclone cellars. Conferences are the order 
by day and by night, for these leaders are flooded with protests 
from their constituents, telling them that the work will not do. 
The “ ultimate consumer” did not have a ghost of a show when 
the hearings were in progress before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, but he is being heard now and is speaking in no uncer- 
tain tones. What good it will do remains yet to be seen. 

My chief purpose in addresssing the House was to show how 
the interests of agriculture had been ignored in this bill, and 
how unfairly the people generally have been dealt with. 

My closing remarks shall be an appeal to the House for that 
justice to the agricultural interests of the country which this 
bill denies them. Agriculture is the Nation’s mainstay. Our 
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trade balances for the last decade have come from the products 
of the farm. The capital invested in farm lands and farm ani- 
mals in 1900 was nearly $23,000,000,000; that in manufacturing 
industries not quite $10,000,000,000; yet the total value of farm 
products, not counting those fed to live stock, was only a little 
more than $3,764,000,000, whereas the value of manufactured 
products for that year was over $13,000,000,000. So you see 
the farmers got only 16 per cent on their money, while the man- 
ufactures got 141 per cent, and still this bill is for the protec- 
tion of the manufacturer at the expense of the farmer. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Farming is an industry that ought to enjoy the fostering care 
of the Congress at least as much as any other. But it does 
not. Whenever its interests run counter to those of another 
industry it is the one that is made to suffer. Yet agriculture 
rarely complains, It is related of old Leopold of Dessau, one 
of the generals of Frederick the Great, that before a certain 
great battle he went apart from his troops and prayed. Leo- 
pold was not much given to prayer, as a rule, but in this case 
he did the best he could. “Lord,” prayed he, “give us vie- 
tory; but if you can’t do that, just keep your hands off and I 
can lick the fellows myself.” Thus agriculture might well say 
to Congress: “ Help mie if you will; but if you can’t, don’t help 
the other fellows at my expense, and I'll get along all right 
without your assistance.” [Great applause.] 

There is no use in concealing or ignoring the fact that all 
tariffs that ever were enacted in this country haye been more 
or less the result of concession. But never, until the Republi- 
cans took the job, has there been a one-sided concession—from 
the weaker side always to the stronger. The same influences 
that dominated the tariffs of 1890 and 1897 are again dominat- 
ing this bill. We, who believe that the tariff ought to provide 
revenue to pay the expenses of the Government, economically 
administered, will do the best we can, little as that may be 
under present conditions, to improve the character of this meas- 
ure, if we have an opportunity to offer amendments. When 
this battle is over and the smoke clears away, we shall see who 
have stood by the people and their interests; who have been 
true to their country and its welfare; who have upheld the 
right and not faltered ; and who are able in the end to stand forth 
clothed in the beautiful garments of truth and receive the com- 
mendation and approval of those whose servants they are. May 
the God of justice and the right save the people of this country 
from the calamity of the enactment into law of this iniquitous 
bill. [Lond and continued applause.] 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, we are engaged in passing 
a tariff bill and in levying duties to raise revenue to run the 
Government; we are confronted by the question whether duties 
shall be levied for revenue chiefly or for revenue and protection. 

In considering this question, I have prepared a statement of 
facts, the truth of which, I believe, everybody will admit, and 
from these facts, as premises, I propose to draw certain conclu- 
sions. 

FACTS. 


First. We must raise money to run the Government, and the 
tariff furnishes the least burdensome method. 

Second. We live in a tariff world, in which other nations, ex- 
cept England, protect their markets. The millennium has not 
yet arrived. 

Third. We live in a world of industrial centralization, created 
by improved methods of transportation and communication. 

Fourth. We live in a world of corporations, in which corporate 
combinations exist alike under free trade and protection, in 
republics and in monarchies, and the further the nations of the 
earth have advanced commercially the more their industries 
have become centralized. 

Fifth, The further nations are advanced commercially the 
more their labor is organized, but nowhere are the wages of 
labor as high as they are in America. 

Sixth. We have hére in America a domestic commerce along 
our own coasts and upon our own rivers, lakes, and railroads, 
amounting to more than $25,000,000,000, which is more than 
twice the international commerce of all the world, and of that 
international commerce we sell about one-eighth and buy about 
one-ninth. 

Seventh. Our ninety million population market, being the 
best market in the world, we should not give it away by free 
trade or exchange it by reciprocity for any other lesser market 
unless the best interests of the whole people will be conserved 
thereby. 

Eighth, It is better to keep our money in use and circulation 
among ourselves than to send it abroad in exchange for com- 
modities which we can make as well as foreigners. 


Ninth. It is better to keep our own capital and our own lator 
employed than it is to keep the capital and labor of other 
nations employed. 

Tenth. There is more of individual liberty here in America 
than in any other nation, and the average American citizen is 
better educated, better housed, better clad, and better fed, and 
counts more in achieving force than the average citizen of any 
other country. 

Eleventh. If the products of poorly paid foreign labor are 
admitted into American markets duty free, then in order to 
compete with foreign labor American labor must work for the 
Same wages paid foreign labor, plus the cost of transportation 
of foreign products into the American market. 

Twelfth. If American labor were forced to the low wage 
scale of foreign nations, it would degrade the average of Ameri- 
can citizenship and emphasize social difference. 

Thirteenth. Tariff agitation and tariff uncertainty are injuri- 
ous to industry. 

Fourteenth. The more there is manufactured, the more people 
there are employed; and the more people there are employed, 
the more people there are to buy what the farmer has to sell; 
and the more people there are to buy what the farmer has to 
sell, the better price the farmer gets for what he bas to sell; 
and the better price the farmer gets for what he has to sell, 
the more the farmer buys of what the manufacturer makes to 
sell; and the more the manufacturer makes to seli, the more he 
pays to labor to manufacture what he makes to sell. 

Fifteenth. I submit tables showing wages in certain occupa- 
bea Pas cost of production of certain articles at home and 
abroa 


A comparison of wages, by the hour and by the day o ht hours, 
dn the United States and certain countries of Burone i tee r, 


40 21 1.68 „04 08 | 30.64 
3.36 | .20 | 1.60 -96 07 -56 
3.68 .21 | 1.68 „04 «08 „öt 
2.82 | 131.01 64 No data. 
2.88 20 | 1.60 O4 07 -56 
2.80 | .18 | 1.44 -96 -07 -56 
3.52 | .20 1.60 -88 . 08 +64 
2.16 | .17 | 1.86 1.04 No data. 
1.36 | 10 80 64 +05 


b 


= 
E 
= 
A 
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A comparison of the cost of production of certain articles in the U 
4 States, Britain, and Beigium, 


One y 


1 gross ‘spirit bottles, 
ca ty and weight. 

1 ton (2. pounds) Hematite 
plain ironstone-china 

2 size, American 
make half ounce heavier..... 
dozen cups and saucers 
style, and weight.. 


1 
1 
same 
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A comparison of the wages of labor ven! a! tt in woolen manufacture in 
the United States, England, France, and Italy. 


Italy. | France. |England. . — 

f . T TE $. 60 $6.40 $7.30 $12. 50 
Washers or d yer. 8.00 4.25 5.00 7.00 

IAP, 2.30 4.00 3.90 6.00 
Gill boxes 2. 30 3.70 3.00 6. 00 
Comb minders 2.30 3.70 3.00 6.00 
Boss spinner . 7.00 9.25 12. 60 18.00 
Mule spinner 5. 80 6.20 7.20 9.50 
Ring spinner ..... 2.30 4.00 3.00 6. 00 
N NFRA mem 3.00 4.60 4.00 9.00 
Fullers and pressers .......... 3.50 4.25 6.00 7.00 


I had some difficulty in getting these figures, but they are 
authentic. 
CONCLUSIONS. 


If these propositions be accepted as true, then it follows that 
any tariff policy which would share our 90,000,000 population 
market with foreign capital and foreign labor by the importa- 
tion of foreign commodities which we can grow, manufacture, 
and produce as well as foreigners, would (1) be admitting to 
our markets the products of those who protect their markets 
against us, (2) would lower the level of our own citizenship 
without raising the level of foreign citizenship, (3) would stimu- 
late foreign manufacturers while depressing our own, (4) 
would increase the employment of foreign labor while reducing 
the employment of our own, and (5) would increase the circu- 
lation of American money abroad and reduce its circulation at 
home. j 

TWO THEORIES. 


In the framing of a tariff law, two theories are at work: One, 
the Republican theory of a tariff which shall “equal the differ- 
ence between the cost of production at home and abroad, to- 
gether with a reasonable profit to American industries;” the 
other, the Democratic theory that protection is “ robbery ” and 
that the tariff ought to be revised by a system of “ gradual re- 
ductions” down to “a revenue basis.” 

That is, by a system of “ gradual reductions” it is proposed 
to take down the chimney, take off the roof, take out the 
windows, take down the walls, and, finally, remove the founda- 
tions of our industrial edifice, so that no one will be disturbed 
while being turned out of doors. 

For illustration, the Dingley law contains fourteen schedules 
and a free list, embracing 463 classes of commodities, and these 
in turn embrace thousands of articles grown, manufactured, pro- 
duced, bought, sold, and used by millions of people, and it is 
perfectly apparent that a system of “gradual reductions” 
would introduce a general condition of doubt and distrust in 
which no manufacturer would dare to buy raw material ex- 
cept in limited quantities to be manufactured in limited quanti- 
ties and sold in limited quantities upon a shifting market. 

The only system of “gradual reductions” the country ever 
had was Henry Clay's “sliding scale,“ which slid into the 
panic of 1837. 

A REVENUE BASIS. 


And when we had reached a “tariff for revenue basis "— 
when we had reached the bottom—what would we have? 

A tariff for revenue only is a tariff on things the like of 
which we do not grow and produce. England collects more 
revenue per capita than we do, but she collects it on a tariff 
for revenue only basis. A tariff “for revenue only” is a tariff 
only for revenue, and a tariff for one thing “only” obviously 
ean not be a tariff for two things. 

Therefore there can be no such thing as a tariff for revenue 
only, with incidental protection. 

But there can be such a thing as a tariff which shall “ equal 
the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American indus- 
tries,” aud that is what the Republican platform in the last 
campaign declared for. 

Recognizing that there can be no such thing as a tariff for 
revenue only, with incidental protection, some gentlemen on the 
other side have become more or less open advocates of protec- 
tion. 

In the language of the New York Sun: 

Alabama and Tennessee are becoming manufacturing States, and their 
prosperity depends largely upen their coal and iron industries. Their 
need of protection is imperative. Georgia and the Carolinas are 
developing enormous industries in cotton products, which also need 

rotection. Louisiana would perish under a dispensation of free trade 
n sugar and rice. Virginia has her tobacco, and so it goes. Each 


wants its own peculiar industry nourished by Congress, yet all join in 
denouncing “the party of protection.” sik ~ 


Other gentlemen recognizing that there can be no such 
thing as a tariff for revenue only, with incidental protection, 
have eyolyed a hybrid compromise between the demands of 
their constituents for protection, which they can not safely 


‘| disregard, and their platform utterances which they can not 


repudiate and retain their identity as a party, and propose a 
tariff which would neither be high enough for protection nor 
low enough for free trade, to be reached by a sliding scale of 
disaster, compared with which the arid waste from ‘93 to 97, 
strewn with the skulls and bones of defunct business enter- 
prises, would be as a drought to a desert. 

That is, the duty which they would finally levy, when they 
had reached the bottom of their “ sliding scale,“ would be con- 
structed on the water-gauge plan, and would measure the flow 
of importation and collect toll therefrom, and the swifter 
the flow the greater the revenue, down to approximate free 
trade. And the swifter the flow, the more American labor and 
American industries would be submerged. 

However, these gentlemen have not ventured to try to incor- 
porate their various views in a bill. 

TRUSTS. 


But we are told in the Democratic platform of 1908 that pro- 
tection protects trusts and that “articles entering into compe- 
tition with trust-controlled products should be placed upon the 
free list.” . 

Let us examine this. 

Trusts are corporations organized under the laws of various 
States—not under the laws of the United States but trusts 
are not peculiar to the United States. The further the nations 
of Europe have advanced commercially, the more their indus- 
tries have centralized, and a proposition to put articles the 
like of which are made by trusts upon the free list simply 
means the opening of American markets to foreign trusts, which 
are protected in their own country against American trusts. 

Not only are foreign trusts protected, but foreign vern- 
ments sanction and uphold them upon the theory thaf with 
steam-driven machinery it is better to run steadily and keep 
men steadily employed than to run haltingly to supply a 
fluctuating demand, and that by running steadily every unit 


_of production is made cheaper. 


Not only that, but these foreign corporate combinations have 
international trade combinations, by which they seek to regulate 
output and apportion trade among themselves. 

Not only that but they sell cheaper abroad than at home. 

Not only that, but Germany owns 90 per cent of her rail- 
roads, and by 1957 France will own all of hers, and the 
government-owned railroads of Germany and France carry 
goods designed for export at lower rates than goods designed 
for home consumption. 

Not only that, but the sea is no longer a barrier, but a means 
of cheap and easy transportation. 

TWO FACTORIES. 

We live in a tariff world and a world of corporate combina- 
tions, and a tariff bill has to be framed with reference to condi- 
tions as they are. 

Down to the beginning of the trust era the problem was 
simpler. 

Let me illustrate. 
ments: 

Assume for the purpose of illustration that the gentleman 
from Mississippi—if my friend will permit me—is a foreign 
manufacturer, and that I am an American manufacturer. 

I have no figures for other countries, but if he builds in Eng- 
land and wants to borrow money, he can borrow it cheaper 
there than I can here; his machinery will cost him less than 
mine, his power will cost him less than mine, his belting will cost 
him less than mine. 

We each begin to excavate for the foundations of our fac- 
tories, and he pays his diggers the current wages of 80 cents 
a day if he builds his factory in England, 64 cents a day if he 
builds in Germany, and 40 cents a day if he builds in Belgium; 
I pay mine $1.36 a day. We pay more than that in Michigan, 
but $1.36 is the average for the United States, 

Then we begin to lay the walls, and he pays brick masons 
$1.68 a day if he builds in England, $1.04 if he builds in Ger- 
many, and 64 cents if he builds in Belgium. I pay $4.40 a day. 

He pays stone masons $1.68 a day if he builds in England, 
$1.04 if he builds in Germany, and 64 cents a day if he builds in 
Belgium, and I pay $3.68 a day. 

He pays hod carriers $1.04 a day if he builds in England, 
64 cents if he builds in Germany, and 40 cents a day in Belgium, 
and I pay $2.32 a day. 

He pays carpenters $1.60 a day if he builds in England, $1.04 
if he builds in Germany, and 56 cents a day in Belgium, and 
I pay $2.88. 


One example is worth a thousand argu- 
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He pays painters $1.44 a day if he builds in England, 96 cents 
a day in Germany, and 56 cents a day in Belgium, and I pay 
$2.80 a day here. 

He pays plumbers $1.60 a day if he builds in England, 88 
cents a day in Germany, and 64 cents a day in Belgium, while 
I pay $3.52 a day here. 

We proceed to set the machinery, and he pays skilled machin- 
ists $1.36 a day if he builds im England, $1.04 if he builds in Ger- 
many, and 64 cents a day in Belgium, while I pay $2.16 a day here. 

It is obvious that in the labor employed in construction alone 
my factory has cost more than the foreign factory. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Has the gentleman any ex- 
planation to offer why England, a free-trade country, in com- 
parison with those other countries, pays the highest wages? 

Mr. HAMILTON. That is a question that is very frequently 
asked 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. And never answered. 

Mr. HAMILTON (continuing). And I do not know that I 
have ever heard a perfectly satisfactory answer to it. Of 
course, the gentleman will scarcely argue that the free-trade 
conditions in England are responsible for the better wages in 
England than in Germany and in Belgium. Possibly the matter 
of supply and demand of food necessities may have something 
to do with it. Of course, you might as well try to supply the 
city of Washington from a market garden as for England to 
try to live upon the products of her own soil. However, I 
have not investigated this. element in the problem, and I can 
not give the gentleman an answer which would be satisfactory 
to him or to myself. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. HAMILTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, HUGHES of New Jersey. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man W address himself to this point of his very interesting ar- 
gument: ‘The gentleman shows the high rate of wages paid in 
America to the various artisans, as compared with the much 
lower rate paid to artisans of the same kind working in the 
other countries of the world. Now, is there anything to pre- 
vent these artisans from coming to the ports of our country 
and competing in this country with these highly paid artisans of 
this country? 

Mr. HAMILTON, Iam coming to a discussion of that condi- 
tion. I am endeavoring to discuss this subject in a perfectly 
fair way. Of course, there is the contract-labor law, and there 
is the restriction of the importation of coolie labor, but in the 
South—and possibly the gentleman can give me some informa- 
tion, because I am not quite certain about this—in North and 
South Carolina and Louisiana, have not the state authorities 
within the last two or three years made an arrangement for 
men to go abroad and get laboring men to be imported for work 
in those States? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. If the gentleman puts that in 
the shape of a question, I would be obliged to reply that I do not 
know. 

Mr. HAMILTON. You know it was discussed on the floor of 
the House, and the Attorney-General rendered a decision in rela- 
tion to it. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I do not recall anything about 
it, but I am satisfied the gentleman would not make that state- 
ment unless he knew it was true. The American manufacturer 
has done his best to evade the obligations put upon him by 
this House when it passed the last high-tariff bill by going to 
the cheapest sections of this country and abroad in order to 
obtain cheap labor to compete with the high-paid mechanics 
that you have been talking about. I will admit that. 

Mr. HAMILTON. So far as the purpose of the argument I 
am making is concerned, we ought to try to get away from our 
prejudices. This is a great question. We ought to discuss it 
fairly. It is not a matter to be settled by prejudice. Human 
nature is selfish, human nature is acquisitive; and it is never 
less acquisitive when it is organized into corporations, and cor- 
porations are never less acquisitive when organized into cor- 
porate combinations. 

I suppose the gentleman himself, if he were a stockholder in 
a corporation, might be willing to get his labor as cheaply as 
he could, and therefore it becomes necessary to impose some 
legal restriction for the maintenance of the democracy of op- 
portunity here. And before I get through I want to show that 
the enforcement of a protective tariff has its ethical aspect. 
We have a civilization here on American soil which makes the 
average citizen, the average man, the best all-round man on 
earth, I believe. 

Now, this is an industrial cooperative association in a broad 
Obviously we can not pull the rest of the world up to 


way. 


our standard, because the rest of the world is too big; but we 
ean levy duties which shall prevent the pauper-made or cheaply 
made goods of foreign nations coming in here and competing 
with our better paid American labor. If we should put wage 
conditions here down to the foreign level, of course that would 
affect injuriously American citizenship. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Now, I want to proceed, and maybe a 
little further on I will yield to the gentleman. 

Now, let us get back to our two factories. We go on, and my 
friend CANDLER, who is personating the foreign manufacturer, 
turns out a case of goods, let us suppose, of cashmere cloth. I 
had a good deal of trouble to get commodities that could be 
compared accurately as to foreign-labor cost and American- 
labor cost. Suppose we are making cashmere cloth. He turns 
out a case of, say, 100 yards, and his weaving wage, as I have 
ascertained, would amount to $1.30, and I turn out a case with 
a weaving wage of $6.40. 

In his factory all other expenses incident to the production 
oA this case of goods amount to $14.80 and in my factory to 

60. 


Therefore he can lay his case of goods down at my factory 
door for $15.60, plus cost of transportation, while my case of 
goods costs me $26. 

In the absence of protection, there is but one thing for me to 
do, and that is to call out my men and explain to them that 
we must either shut up shop or that they must work for the 
wages paid abroad. 

REVENUE AND PROTECTION, 

Just here the tariff interposes and says to you; Mr. Candler, 
as a foreign manufacturer you pay no taxes here, you support 
no institutions, you build no schools, churches, benevolent or 
charitable institutions or homes for the unfortunate, you con- 
tribute nothing for public improvements or for police protection, 
therefore we require you to pay a sum for the privilege of trad- 
ing in our market which shall “ equal the difference between the 
cost of production at home and abroad.” 

And this money that you pay shall be used to pay the expenses 
of running our government, of supporting our army and navy, 
of paying pensions to soldiers and to the widows and orphans 
of soldiers, of maintaining rivers and harbors, of digging and 
maintaining inland waterways, of digging and maintaining the 
Panama Canal, of the purchase and preservation of forest re- 
serves, of the carrying on of war, of the restoration of order in 
Cuba, of the reorganization of Port Rico, and of the establish- 
ment of a stable government in the Philippine Islands. 

But you say in that case the price is increased to the con- 
sumer by the amount of the duty exacted. 

Down to the beginning of the trust era, which is the culmina- 
tion of tendencies which commenced long ago, the answer to 
this was that others seeing the success of my factory built 
other factories until my factory was multiplied by thousands 
and tens of thousands scattered throughout the country, and 
that these factories, by inventions and improvements and by 
competition among themselyes, reduced prices to consumers in 
many instances, even below the duty exacted. 

PRICES, WAGES, BUSINESS. 


But suppose prices are not reduced below the duty exacted; 
suppose prices are not even reduced to the level of foreign 
prices; suppose even that prices are higher than foreign prices; 
what then? Let us examine this. 

Even though prices may not be reduced to the level of foreign 
prices, the more industries there are the more men there are em- 
ployed and the more their purchasing power is increased, and as 
I have said before on this floor, the more men there are em- 
ployed the bigger the town, and the bigger the town the better 
the market for the farmer, and the better the market for the 
farmer the more valuable the farm, 

The more industries there are, the more capital there is em- 
ployed and the more railroads, steamboats, and factories there 
are built, and the more mines there are dug and the more farms 
there are improved. 

We have now 235,000 miles of railroad, the making of which 
required labor and capital, over which 47,000 locomotives, the 
making of which required labor and capital, are hanling two 
million cars, the making of which required labor and capital, 
loaded with the products of ninety million people, the value of 
whose products is increased or diminished accordingly as men 
are employed or unemployed or partly employed. 

The Detroit River floats more tons of freight than enter 
and clear at the ports of London, Liverpool, and New York 
combined, and 95 per cent of the ships carrying this freight 
are American ships manned by American men, built by Ameri- 
can capital and American labor out of American material cut, 
forged, shaped, and dug from American soil, 
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In everything that tends to human health and comfort the 
humblest artisan of to-day commands what the wealth of kings 
could not command a few years ago. 

The more industries there are the more money there is kept 
in use and circulation. 

The nimble dollar in use and circulation used to be illustrated 
in the old-fashioned circus by ten men coming out in the ring 
and standing in a circle, and one of them said to his neighbor: 
“Bill, I owe you a dollar, but I haven't the money to pay you.” 
And another man stepped up and said to the first man: “ Here, 
John, I owe you a dollar and here is the money to pay you.” 
Whereupon John paid Bill and Bill paid the next man, and so 
on around the circle until that dollar had paid ten debts in 
succession and returned to the man who originally held it. 


SENDING AMERICAN MONEY ABROAD TO PAY FOR WHAT WE CAN MAKE 
HERE. 


Your chief argument now is that a low tariff makes lower 
prices. 

A few years ago you gentlemen advocated the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver and gold at the ratio of 16 to 1, and 
the chief reason you gave then, aside from the opportunity it 
would give to pay just debts contracted at 100 cents on the dol- 
lar in 50-cent dollars, was that more money makes higher prices, 

That of course is true provided the money circulates. It is 
only money that “goes into the market of commodities, and is 
there exchanged against goods” that affects prices. 

But how do you propose to get money and keep it in circula- 
tion? If you receive money, you must give something in 
exchange. 

Do you expect to keep money in use and circulation here by 
paying it out to foreign manufacturers and foreign laborers for 
making commodities which our people can make as well as they? 

We have more gold in our federal treasury now than ever 
before and more money deposited by labor in sayings banks 
than ever before. 

But could that money be earned and deposited here if we were 
sending money abroad to pay foreign manufacturers and foreign 
laborers for making what we can make as well as they? 

Gentlemen say they are in favor of American homes. So is 
everybody. Patriotism is not the exclusive asset of any party. 

But do you expect to build American homes by sending Ameri- 
can money abroad to pay foreign manufacturers and foreign 
laborers for making what we can make as well as they? 

Gentlemen tell us things would be cheaper. They might be 
for a time till foreign manufacturers, having possession of our 
markets, raised their prices; but men out of work spend no 
money at the store and the bun in the grocery window is never 
more remote than when you have not got the money with which 
to buy it. 

The history of low tariffs is a history of hard times. Under 
George Washington, the first tariff bill was passed. It was in- 
creased by twelve separate enactments down to the war of 1812 
when it was doubled. 

From 1816 to 1824 there was depression of tariff, depression 
of trade and hard times, relieved by the tariff of 1824, which 
was raised by the tariff of 1828. 

Clay’s “sliding scale” slid into the panic of 1837, but condi- 
tions were relieved by the tariff of 1842. 

The Walker tariff was low, but its logical effects were post- 
poned by war with Mexico putting large sums in circulation, 
famine in Ireland calling for large shipments, the finding of gold 
in California, the Crimean war, reyolution in Europe, and by 
reflex action prosperity here, until at last prosperity from acci- 
dent ceased and we fell into the panie of 1857. 

REMOVAL OF DUTIES AS A REMEDY FOR TRUSTS. 

But with the era of trusts, a new factor enters into the 

problem, and let us suppose that my factory has been merged 
into a trust; that is, I have transferred my factory to a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of New Jersey, Delaware, or 
West Virgina, and have taken stock in the new corporation in 
consideration of the conveyance, and several other owners of 
factories engaged in the same kind of manufacturing have done 
the same thing. 
- In the language of the report of the census of manufactures 
for 1905, “ one of the most effective methods of forming a large 
manufacturing enterprise is to consolidate existing independent 
establishments.” 

But meanwhile my friend, the gentleman from Mississippi, 
has been merged into a foreign trust, and the old warfare for the 
markets of the world has simply been transformed from a war- 
fare among individuals into a warfare among great corporate 
combinations at home and abroad for the markets of the world. 

Now, gentlemen on the other side propose to destroy trusts by 
removing the duty from the articles the like of which are made 
by trusts. Let us examine this. 
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Some eight years ago, at the height of the trust transition 
period, it was estimated that only 12.8 per cent of the manu- 
factured output of the United States was made by trusts, and 
that therefore 87.2 per cent of the manufactured output of the 
United States was made by competing independent industries. 

The accuracy of that estimate has never been verified, but 
supposing only 50 per cent of the manufactured output of the 
United States is made by competing independent industries, 
what would be the effect of the Democratic proposition to remove 
the duty from articles the like of which are manufactured by 
trusts? 

Is it not perfectly apparent that if this policy would have any 
effect at all, its first effect would be to drive the smaller com- 
peting independent industry to the wall? 

And when you had done that what would you have? 

Is it not perfectly apparent that you would have great corpo- 
rate combinations holding the field alone and dictating terms to 
producers and consumers and to labor? . 

And when you had done that, what would there be to prevent 
foreign and domestic corporations from organizing international 
trade combinations just as they are doing now in Europe? 

And when you had done that what remedy would labor have, 
what remedy would producers and consumers have, against the 
arbitrary prices fixed by international trade combinations? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMILTON, I will, but I really ought to be closing. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I will not detain the gentleman but a 
moment. I have enjoyed the philosophy of the gentleman from 
Michigan, but he is criticising the Democratic party. 

Mr. HAMILTON. No; I am not. I am showing that your 
remedy would operate directly contrary to its expressed purpose. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman tell us what 
remedy he offers for the control of the trusts? 

Mr. HAMILTON. I am not personally put to the neces- 
sity of originating remedies for trusts. The Republican party, 
in response to a patriotic duty, has been considering condi- 
tions as they are, and as a party we have gone about the 
business of regulating combinations by law, and that apparently 
is the only way to accomplish it. We are now regulating cor- 
porations, in the language of the law, “affected with a public 
interest,” like the great carrying corporations doing interstate 
business, but the regulation of private occupations rests upon 
a different rule, and it would take too long to discuss it now. 

THE CASE OF CERTAIN COLLEGE PROFESSORS. 


We are engaged in passing a tariff bill for ninety millions of 
people. Of these 90,000,000 people about 29,000,000 are en- 
gaged in so-called gainful occupations, 10,000,000 in agriculture, 
7,000,000. in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, 5,000,000- 
in trade and transportation, and 7,000,000 in professional and 
domestic service, and any law which would discriminate for or 
against any one of these industrial divisions would meet with 
universal execration. 

The interlocking and interdependent relations of our whole 
population are illustrated by the case of college pro- 
fessors, discharged during the hard times from 1893 to 1897 be- 
cause of the falling off of the income from certain railroad 
bonds held by the colleges employing the professors. 

To trace the line of causation back to the cloistered pro- 
fessor of some dead language or political economy is interesting. 

Yor various reasons, now known to all men, during the years 
from 1893 to 1897 times were hard and, aceording to Samuel 
Gompers, 3,000,000 men were out of work. 

Therefore, men out of work bought less and less at the stores; 
and the stores bought less and less of the factories; and the 
factories paid out less and less in wages; and the farmer sold 
less and less to everybody. 

Then railroads, having less and less to haul from mill to 
merchant and for everybody, began to lose money, although 
they cut down wages, laid off labor, and laid off trains. 

They failed to pay their fixed charges and operating expenses, 
and finally the railroads, being in the hands of receivers and 
being unable to pay the interest on their bonds held by the col- 
lege employing the professors, the college was obliged to dis- 
charge the professors who 

Taught the free trade 
That shut up the shops, 
That shut down the mills, 
That shut off the traffic, 
That ruined the railroads, 
That stopped the interest, 
That paid the professors their salaries. 
This is the industrial house that Wilson built. 
WHAT ARE WE PROTECTING, AND WHY? 

This Government does not belong to a few of us. It belongs 

to all of us, and we are engaged in passing a tariff bill, not for 
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some of us, but for all of us—buyers and sellers, producers 
and consumers—engaged in many occupations, and inasmuch as 
every man is a producer as well as a consumer, a buyer as well 
as a seller; and inasmuch as every man as a buyer wants to 
buy low, and as a seller wants to sell high, he illustrates in 
himself the impossibility of putting prices up for the benefit 
of sellers or putting prices down for the benefit of buyers. 

We are engaged in passing a protective tariff law. What are 
we to protect and why? 

First, we are protecting a civilization here, which, under the 
form of democratic self-government, is seeking to preserve the 
right of men to exercise their faculties in lawful occupations, 
jointly or severally; and to preserve the opportunity of all by 
restraining the monopoly of opportunity by a few. 

Second, as a part of this preservation of this democracy of 
opportunity, we propose to maintain a wage scale among Ameri- 
ean laboring men which shall enable them to maintain their own 
self-respect. 

Third, to do this, it is necessary for us to hold the wage 
level of our people above the wage level of other nations by a 
protective tariff which shall “equal the difference between the 
cost of production at home and abroad.” 

If the products of the labor of poorly paid foreign workmen 
were admitted to our markets duty free to compete with the 
products of our better paid workmen, one of two things would 
happen: Hither American labor would have to go down to the 
industrial and social level of foreign labor, or else we would 
have to raise the industrial and social level of the rest of the 
world, which is impossible. 

The nearest approach we can make to the raising of the level 
of foreign workmen is by admitting some of them here subject 
to reasonable restrictions and merging them into our own 
population. 

In the exercise of these reasonable restrictions, no doubt the 
exclusion of cooly labor makes it harder to get “help” on the 
Pacific slope. s 

No doubt the contract-labor law makes it more difficult for 
employers to dictate terms to labor. 

But of cooly labor may be imported from across the Pacific 
and the lower forms of European labor from across the Atlantic 
for the purpose of allowing them to underbid American labor, 
then obviously we do not raise the level of foreign labor even on 
our own soil, but we lower the level of our own labor. 

As a nation we are engaged not only in building factories 
and raising crops, but in raising men. 

In this way the tariff question becomes an ethical question. 

In the maintenance of this protected cooperative union of 
American labor and American industries, we have no right to 
exclude any territory appurtenant to the United States nor to 
discriminate for or against any race, section, or class under our 
flag. 

Protection is for the protection of the American people—not 
of any particular interest. 

Protection is for the protection of our American industrial 
democracy—not of any industrial oligarchy. 

It is inadequate if it forces any industry to reduce American 
wages to the level of foreign wages. 

It is indefensible if it is so levied as to legislate wealth into 
the hands of any special interests. 

In this way protection becomes a question of patriotism. 

Mr. PRAY. Mr. Chairman, my remarks to-day will relate 
chiefiy to wool and hides and their status under the Payne tariff 
bill, which is now under consideration. 

In the discussion of this measure we have heard a great deal 
about free raw material and the finished product, respectively. 
It should not be forgotten that what is one man’s raw materia! 
is the finished product for another. Wool is the sheep raiser’s 
finished product and hides the cattleman’s. Under the equita- 
ble Republican policy both are entitled to protection. They are 


the assets, or a considerable part of the assets, of the sheep 


farmer and the cattleman. To deprive these of the protection 
now given them, or by refusing to give them what they are en- 
titled to, is to depreciate their market value and cut down the 
wages of men employed in producing them. This is so self- 
evident a proposition that it calls for no protracted argument. 
In the State of Montana, which I have the honor to represent 
on this floor, sheep raising is one of the chief industries. Next 
to mining, it is the greatest wealth producer of the State. Ac- 
cording to the figures given in the Agricultural Yearbook for 
1907, there were then in Montana 4,600,000 sheep, and the prod- 
uct for 1906 was 30,520,000 pounds of washed and unwashed 
wool and 11,403,400 of scoured. This represents 12 and 11.3 
per cent, respectively, of the country’s total output. The capi- 
tal invested in the industry was estimated last year at $60,000,- 
000. The sheep farming business of the United States ranks 


fourth among the countries of the world. So great an interest 
has an irresistible claim to consideration, and any legislation 
affecting it ought to receive the most painstaking care. The 
farmers of the United States, whether they grow wheat or cot- 
ton, oranges or grapes, whether they raise cattle or sheep, have 
as much right as the manufacturers to demand fair treatment 
in the framing of a tariff. 

The underlying principle in our policy of protection is the 
equalization of the cost of production by means of imposts upon 
articles produced by labor cheaper than our own, and thereby 
causing unfair competition. The protective tariff serves the 
double purpose of building up new industries and guarding those 
that stand in danger from the influx of cheaper foreign products. 
On those essentials is based the claim of the wool industry of 
Montana—and, for that matter, of the whole country—to the 
proper protection in the tariff. 

Montana’s woolgrowing industry represents to-day the result 
of many years of untiring, often unprofitable work; of close 
attention to detail; of obstacles patiently removed; of difficul- 
ties overcome by sternest effort. In its inception it was much 
as it was in the days of old—mnigratory, unstable, governed by 
chance. Gradually it has become an industry based upon in- 
telligent, liberal investment, and carried on in conformity with 
those business principles that apply to every properly conducted 
commercial enterprise. Among the factors entering into the 
profit and loss calculations none is so inexorable as the climatic 
conditions under which sheep farming in Montana is carried 
on. The necessity of providing shelter and food for the flocks 
during severely inclement weather adds enormously to the pri- 
mary cost. As an instance, I call attention to the fact that in 
the year ending March, 1907, with its unusually severe winter, 
no less than 727,000 sheep died from disease, cold, and other 
unavoidable causes. In the same period the loss from the like 
ills all through the United States averaged 6 per cent of all the 
flocks. I shall show further on that in this and in other im- 
portant particulars the sheep-farming industry in this country 
labors under disadvantages which can only be compensated for 
through the protection afforded by proper import duties. Before 
I reach that point, however, I want to show by carefully com- 
piled statistics a picture of the expenses and earnings of the 
sheep industry of Montana for the years 1907 and 1908. 


Summary of the wool and mutton production and of the expenses and 
earnings of the sheep industry of Montana for the years 1907 and 
1908. ` 


e d 5, 000, 000 
Bt, a ee eS SE a a re ete $60, 000, 000 
EARNINGS—1907. 

Wool, at 20 cents „„ $8, 000, 000 

Lambs and mutton, average $0.917 per head (average 
yearly outgrowth on the original number of sheep) 4, 585, 000 
TORR eo T 12, 585, 000 

EXPENSES. 

Operating -.....-_-....-.~~~------=------ $7, 000, 000 

Fixed charges, at 7 per cent--.------------ 4, 200, 000 
11, 200, 000 
Met molt OOT hale eee aS aya ee a 1, 385, 000 


Being a profit on the investment of 0.023 per cent for the year. 
EARNINGS—1908. 


Wool, at 16 ent 44 = $6, 250, 000 
C YRS s fo ARANNA ene Be ee SESS 4, 585, 000 
C Sodas ee ge er Ae mer Sc a ee 10, 835, 000 
EXPENSES, 
OQnerating — —.ʃ 87, 000, 000 
Fixed: chames 2-5 mi 4, 200, 000 
— 11, 200, 000 
Tohe fot) DOR ice eS ee te 365, 000 


Being a loss on the investment of 0.006 per cent for the year, 
Summary of two years—i907 and 1908. 
EARNINGS. 


Wool —- 


$14, 250, 000 
9, 170, 000 


er eee eee eee 
ot! —ũU cna sae 23, 420, 000 
EXPENSES. 
Operating —. .- ö:?U•— $14, 000, 000 
Fixed charges..-._-------.---.~-------.-. 8, 400, 000 
— q ᷑ — 22, 400, 000 
Nét pront Lor TWO VERI n 1, 020, 000 


Being a profit on the investment of 0.0085 per cent per annum for 
the two years, or a profit of 0.102 cent per head per annum. 

Right here it is proper to speak of the wages carned by the 
employees on a sheep ranch in Montana. Whether for skilled 
or for unskilled labor, they are higher than anywhere else in 
the world. The shearers, during a period of six weeks in early 
summer, are paid 9 cents a head, averaging $9 a day. The 
aggregate pay of these shearers in Montana amounts to ap- 
proximately $450,000. Herders get $40 a month and board; 
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ranch help, $35 a month and board; cooks, $50 a month and 
board. In all this, lodging, of course, is included. It is doubt- 
ful if there is any other industry that can make a better show- 
ing in behalf of its employees. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I propose to submit a comparative state- 
ment showing why the sheep growers in the United States, and 
especially in Montana and the adjacent States, are at a disad- 
vantage when brought in competition with the sheep growers 
of other countries prominent in this industry and why they 
need the protection in the tariff for which I am contending. I 
have already told you of the wages, and so forth, we are pay- 
ing. To this I will add, without going into detailed enumeration 
of items, that the total cost of running one sheep in Montana 
for twelve months is $1.8170. In foreign wool-producing coun- 
tries the account stands thus, facts and figures having been 
obtained from statistical sources: 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 

Climatic conditions, aside from drought periods, are conducive 
to both wool production and a heavy percentage of lambs. No 
winter feed required. 


Wages of herders average per month, about $17. 00 

Cost of shearing, per head, about . 05 

Actual cost of running sheep, per head, per year, about 36 
ARGENTINE BEPUBLIC. 

Climatie conditions are mild and a continuous growth pre- 


vails the entire year. No winter feed required. 


Herders“ wages per month, about. . $15. 00 
OR SOE 0 Se a eae 04 
Actual cost of running sheep, per head, per year 39 


The mild climate produces prolific growth of wool and insures 

heavy increases to flock in lambs. 
CAPE COLONY. 

Climatic conditions are much the same as in the Argentine 
Republic; land values are high; growth of grass not so prolific; 
no winter feed required; wages about the same; increased value 
of land increases the cost of maintenance per head per year 
to 56 cents. 

UNITED STATES. 

Actual cost of running sheep per head per year, $1.40. This 
does not include the cost of providing winter feed at an addi- 
tional expense of from $1 to $1.50 per head, according to locality. 

This exhibit proves that on account of natural conditions, if 
no other, the woolgrowers of the United States are entitled to 
protection which will place them at least on a level with the 
woolgrowers of countries more fayored by nature. 

It is unfortunate that neither in the publications of the De- 
partment of Agriculture nor in those of the Census Bureau can 
any statistics be found showing the amount of capital invested 
in the woolgrowing industry of this country. The figures I give 
on this head are estimated. An approximate idea of the magni- 
tude of the industry can be obtained from the following figures 
taken from the Agricultural Yearbook: 


Number and farm value of sheep, 1990—1908. 


í 
f 


41,883,065 | $122,665,913 
59,756,718 178,072,476 
62,039,091 164,446,091 
63,964,876 | 168,315,750 
51,630,144 138,530,090 
45,170,423 127,331,850 
50,631,619 178,056,144 
53,240,282 204,216,129 
54,631,000 211,736,000 


Of the total for 1908 there stands to Montana’s credit the 
exhibit of 5,524,000 sheep at $3.90 per head, giving a farm value 
of $21,544,000, a fraction over 10 per cent of the total for the 
United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the effect of the tariff on the wool 
industry it is only necessary to refer to the facts, and in this 
case the figures supply them. The tariff act of 1883 resulted 
in a decrease, for the five years 1885 to 1889, in the production 
of wool in the United States of 17 per cent, and in the number 
of sheep of 16 per cent. The courts held that under that same 
act broken tops could be admitted as waste. When it is re- 
membered that broken tops are really first-class wool in a 
stage just preceding that which makes it fit for the spinner, it 
will be seen how that decision of the courts was calculated to 
and did exert a baneful influence upon the domestic industry 
by bringing in at a lower rate of duty material which but for 
that law should and would haye paid a higher rate. Without 
giving the figures in detail, suffice it to say that from 1,316,083 
pounds, valued at $564,694 in 1884, the importations increased 
to 8,662,209 pounds, valued at $3,447,201 in 1889. In 1890 the 
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McKinley tariff was raised to 11 and 12 cents, respectively, 
with a resulting increase in the home production of 22,000,000 
pounds, or 12 per cent, in the five years from 1890 to 1894, and 
an increase in the number of sheep in the four years from 1891 
to 1894 of 180,690,000, an average of over 45,000,000 a year. 

Now, for another picture. The Wilson tariff of 1894 placed 
wool on the free list. The logical result was that importation 
increased enormously and the domestic industry suffered ac- 
cordingly. In the three years of the operation of the Wilson 
tariff the production of wool decreased 50,000,000 pounds, and 
the number of sheep 117,410,000, an average of over 39,000,000 
a year. 

During those years the importations of first-class wool 
amounted to 448,119,000 pounds; of second-class wool to 59,- 
371,000 pounds, and of third-class wool to 344,045,000 pounds, a 
total of 851,535,000 pounds, an average of 283,845,000 pounds a 
year. The Dingley tariff changed all that. In 1898, we had 

7,656,960 sheep, the farm value of which was $92,721,133; in 
1908, 54,631,000 sheep, with a farm value of $211,736,000. In 
1897 the imports of raw wool were 350,852,026 pounds; in 1898 
they fell to 132,795,202 pounds, and in 1899 they were only 76,- 
736,209 pounds. From that year to the present the imports have 
fluctuated, the lowest figure being in 1901, 103,583,505 pounds; 
the highest in 1905, 249,135,746 pounds. Last year the imports 
were 217,524,437 pounds. 

AH this shows, beyond the hazard of denial by anybody, that 
with proper protection the wool industry of the country is com- 
paratively prosperous; without such protection it languishes. 
How important an industry it is; how, whether it flourishes or 
does not flourish, it affects every man, woman, and child, few 
people realize. The great Ways and Means Committee of this 
House deserves unqualified commendation for the zeal, the 
patience, the painstaking intelligence with which it has applied 
itself to the inexpressively burdensome task of solving the many 
complex problems in the construction of a tariff, and the result 
of its labors which we have before us in this bill also merits 
our appreciative consideration. No tariff has ever been framed, 
Mr. Chairman, that gave satisfaction to every interest affected 
by it. I venture to say none ever will be. Surely, the unex- 
pected would have happened if the committee had brought forth 
a bill so perfect in all respects as to have commanded the ap- 
proval of everybody. Of course, I mean everybody Republican, 
for no one on this side ever imagined that the committee would 
be able to satisfy our Democratic friends in this regard. Hav- 
ing said this much, I address myself to the wool schedule, to 
point out in what it falls short of giving that measure of pro- 
tection which, in my opinion, the woolgrowers of the country 
have a right to claim. 

It is my purpose to invite specially the attention of this 
House to paragraph 368 of the bill, which places a duty of 25 
cents per pound on top waste and roving waste, and 20 cents 
per pound on slubbing waste, ring waste, and garnetted waste. 
That is a reduction of 163 and 333 per cent, respectively, from 
the rate in the present tariff, which is 30 cents per pound on 
all these products. The reduction in the rate would make it 
possible to bring into the country broken tops, or slubbing 
waste,” as it is called in the bill, skillfully mixed in with first- 
class wool and, by dextrous handling, have all of it pay the 
lower rate of duty, greatly to the disadvantage of the home in- 
dustry. The reduction noted makes distinctly for the loss of 
the domestic woolgrower, It must be quite plain, even to the 
casual observer, that by this reduction great injustice might be 
done to the woolgrower, who, at the best, as already shown, is 
very much handicapped by natural conditions in his competi- 
tion with foreign wool producers. 

As to wool mentioned in paragraphs 364 and 365 of this bill 
(356 and 357 of the present law), it should be said that it is 
believed in well-informed quarters that the manner in which 
the “skirting” proviso of the former section has been carried 
into effect has been decidedly prejudicial to the interests of the 
woolgrowers. Mr. W. K. Harber, an authority on wool pro- 
duction and the tariff and one of the leading woolgrowers of 
Montana, thus explains the effect of that proviso: 


An importation of 100 pounds of Australian skirted wool shrin) 
50 per cent, will 


averages cen r pound, instead of cents as contempla: b 
paragraph 362 ( of the Diner Jaw), which imposes a duty on 
scoured wool that lai 


If the present rate of duty were maintained and the skirt- 
ing” clause eliminated, it would be something like a fair deal 
for the American wool producer, 
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As regards wool of the third class, which enters largely into 
the carpet manufacture and which forms by far the largest 
part of our importations of the staple, I state upon competent 
authority that the dual classification in the present law, and in 
the pending bill as well, as to this grade allows a great deal 
of wool to be brought into the country, to be used in the manu- 
facture of clothing, by the payment of only 4 cents per pound 


duty. Here the manufacturer is the beneficiary. If the 
straight rate of 7 cents per pound were adopted the manufac- 
turer would be compelled to buy a better grade of wool, and 
the American woolgrower would have better protection for his 
product. 

Very imperfectly, not at all in proportion to the importance 
of the interests involved, I have attempted to explain the in- 
equalities of the wool schedule. I should have been glad, Mr. 
Chairman, if an opportunity could have been had to offer some 
amendment to the same, for I feel sensibly that the woolgrowers 
of my State have not all the protection they ought to have. I 
would amend the wool schedule by restoring the duty in para- 
graph 368 to 80 cents, as it is in the present tariff. 

In approaching the subject of hides, I plant myself squarely 
upon the broad platform of protection to domestic products. 
I am decidedly in favor of retaining the duty of 15 per cent 
ad valorem on hides and of giving protection to that extent to 
the cattle raisers of the Western and Southwestern States and 
the farmers of the United States. I can see no good reason 
for placing hides on the free list. 

The only ones to be benefited by it are the tanners and the 
manufacturers of shoes, harness, and other light leather goods. 
Band and shoe leather has a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem; 
boots and shoes and leather shoe laces, finished or unfinished, 
15 per cent; harness, saddles, and saddlery, 35 per cent; manu- 
factures of leather, or of which leather is the component ma- 
terial of chief value, not otherwise specially provided for, 30 
per cent; articles or manufactures of rawhide, or of which 
rawhide is the component material of chief value, not other- 
wise specially provided for, 50 per cent. This is pretty liberal 
protection all along the line, I take it. 
raise objection to any of these rates, but in view of them I fail 
to see the justice of the contention that hides ought to go on 
the free list instead of retaining the protection they now enjoy. 

As showing the money invested in cattle I will only cite 
from the Yearbook of 1907 that the farm value of milch cows 
and other cattle, on January 1, 1908, aggregated the sum of 
$1,495,995,000, For Montana alone the figures were 
$20,064,000. I have been unable to find any official statistics as 
to the production of hides in the United States later than those 
given in the last census report. There the product for 1900 is 
given as 12,738,000. It can be taken for granted, of course, 
that in the decade since then the number has greatly increased. 
Right here I want to add the significant statement that in 1897 
the average price of green salted hides per pound was 9.96 
cents, and, in 1898, 11.56, the increase being exactly the 15 per 
cent ad valorem put on hides by the Dingley tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, in the platform of 1860 the Republican party 
made its initial declaration in favor of a protective tariff policy 
in these words: 

That while providing revenue for the support of the General Govern- 
ment by duties upon imports, sound policy requires such an adjustment 
of these ee as to encourage the development of the industrial in- 
terests of the whole country; and we commend that Doig of national 
exchanges which secures to the workingmen liberal wages, to agriculture 
remunerative prices, to mechanics and manufacturers an adequate re- 
ward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the Nation commercial 
prosperity and independence. 

That, sir, was the keynote for the economic policy of the 
United States, which for the last half century, with the inter- 
mission of the brief period of three years when the Wilson 
tariff cast its blight over the land, has been the country’s glory; 
which has brought prosperity unparalleled in the history of the 
world; prosperity which is the envy of all nations; prosperity 
to the maintenance of which the Republican party is pledged. 
Those pledges have been quadrennially reiterated, and to this 
day the party has lived up to them. In the platform of 1908— 

e s unequivocally for a revision 
ey „ Sue Caner mm lately following Ge hate 
ration of the next President. 

The fulfillment of the pledge is seen in this extraordinary 
session. And when this bill shall have been enacted into law, I 
believe you will find the party is also true to its traditional 
policy— 
not only to preserve without excessive duties the security against for- 
eign competition, to which American manufacturers, farmers, and pro- 


ducers are entitled, but also to maintain the high standard of living 
of the wage-workers of this country. 


[Loud applause.] 


Far be it from me to- 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, after the long discussion, I 
shall only trespass briefly on the time of the House. 

In considering this bill the following equally important ob- 
jects must be constantly kept in view, namely: 

Revenue for carrying on the Government; proper protection 
for the manufacturing industries; adequately remunerative em- 
ployment for operatives; and fair treatment for the great army 
of consumers. 

To enable the Government to collect the revenues estimated 
under this or any tariff act, the country must be prosperous, 
and for this condition to exist our factories must be constantly 
operated so that our people may be fully employed, and thus 
become possessed of purchasing power. 

Never, since the foundation of our Government, does history 
record that any of the above-mentioned coordinate factors 
prospered but that all prospered. Never at any time has one 
of them been depressed but that all have been depressed, and 
the tariff law enacted at this special session of Congress will 
determine the immediate business future of this Nation. 

It must be admitted by every Member of this body that it is 
through the prosperity of our manufacturers, and the high scale 
of wages maintained thereby, that we derive national prosperity 
to a greater extent than from any other source, and time has 
fully demonstrated that a condition of prosperity to our manu- 
factories can be accomplished only by a protective tariff. 

The wisdom of this policy of the Government has been so 
conclusively proven that I do not think it admits of argument. 

In the past twelve years of our national life, under the opera- 
tion of the Dingley tariff law, not only has our Nation recorded 
its most phenomenal industrial growth, but the like of it has 
never been known in the history of the world. 

The American people in the last national campaign were con- 
fronted by two simple propositions: 

First. Should they support the party pledged to a revision of 
the tariff on a basis that would protect and conserve the indus- 
tries of this great Nation? or 

Second. Should they support the party committed to re- 
vision of the tariff for revenue only? 

Their choice was unmistakably recorded at the polls, and 
mindful of the mandates of the people as then and there ex- 
pressed there is but one course to follow. 

I rejoice in the fact that our countrymen have directed us to 
act in this matter in a manner which is in exact accord with 
my own feelings, and I shall vote for every paragraph of this 
bill which gives proper protection. 

I differ from the committee only where they have reduced 
the duties below the point which will permit a factory to main- 
tain its present standard of wages, and at the same time make a 
fair profit on the money invested, which are the cardinal princi- 
ples of the Republican national platform. 

The experience of every country of the world has clearly 
demonstrated that the nation adhering to protective policies 
has enjoyed the highest measure of prosperity. 

No more forcible illustration of this statement can be given 
than a comparison of the growth and development made by this 
Nation and our close neighbor, the Dominion of Canada. 

In a speech made in my home city several years ago by one 
of the most prominent men of the Canadian country, he stated 
that Canada had as large a land area as the United States; 
that it was as rich in mineral and timber resources as was the 
United States; that its agricultural resources were as great 
and as extensive as those of the United States; and that, while 
the two countries had begun their national lives about the same 
time, the United States had reached a population of more than 
80,000,000 of people, with the accumulation of almost incal- 
culable wealth, while Canada had, within the same time, only 
reached a growth of about 6,000,000 of people and proportion- 
ately a much smaller aggregated wealth. 

He stated that he attributed these vast differences in popula- 
tion and wealth more to the tariff laws existing in the two 
countries than to any other reasons, the American Nation 
having maintained for many years a tariff for protection as 
well as for revenue, while Canada had mainly followed the 
policy of tariff for revenue only. 

He stated further that he thought existing conditions had 
demonstrated beyond question that our policy of tariff for pro- 
tection was correct, and that he rejoiced in the fact that his 
Government was revising its tariff laws on lines of protection 
to their industries and their labor; and this policy is now being 
pursued by the Canadian government in a most vigorous man- 
ner. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of no light to guide my feet except the 
light of experience; I know of no way to judge the future ex- 
cept by the past; and in view of the splendid achievements of 
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our Nation under protective policies, I am for maintaining them 
to the letter, as well as to the spirit. 

This bill generally accomplishes all the objects sought and 
is in keeping with the pledge of our party given to the people 


in the last campaign. It has, however, in some schedules re- 
duced the rates to points that will not enable such industries 
to continue their operations and maintain their present scale of 
wages, and in so far as these schedules are concerned I take 
exceptions to the bill. Undeniably the greatest injury that 
would be done to any American industry under the bill as it 
now stands would be that done to the pulp and paper manu- 
facturers. Admitting that this bill is a revision downward, it 
nevertheless must be borne in mind that a reduction should in 
no instance place a single industry in a position that would 
prevent its future operations on a basis that will enable it to 
maintain its present standard of wages and make a fair profit. 

I contend that placing pulp upon the free list and reducing 
the duty on print paper from $6 to $2 per ton would not only 
prevent the manufactories of these products from maintaining 
their present standard of wages and making a fair profit, but 
would destroy them absolutely. In other words, this rate of 
tariff means confiscation and nothing else. 

It would throw out of employment tens of thousands of men, 
most of whom are the heads of families. It would imperil the 
hundreds of millions of capital now invested in these industries, 
and would transfer this entire business to the Canadian forests 
and water powers. 

The manufacture of pulp and paper is one of America’s great- 
est industries, and is deserving of as fair and liberal treatment 
at the hands of Congress as any other of our protected interésts. 

I wish now to call your attention to the magnitude of this 
enterprise : 


The census of 1905 shows the number of paper and pulp 
establishments in this country was 761 


The capital Invested was---------_.--._.__- $277, 000, 000 
The average number of laborers employed was 66, 
The cost of materials was $111, 000, 000 


The value of finished products . 8189, 000, 000 


All these figures have been greatly increased since the census 
of 1905. The estimated value of the paper and pulp produced 
in the United States in 1907 was $250,000,000, and the estimated 
value of news paper produced in the United States in the same 
year was $50,000,000. 

More than one-half of all this was produced east of the State 
of Ohio. Of late new mills are multiplying in the Western 
and Southern States wherever timber grows in abundance, 
and the market is not too remote. The industry in magnitude 
and importance ranks among the foremost in the country. 

In the thirty years prior to 1899 news print paper declined 
from $200 per ton to $40 per ton. It has fluctuated since that 
time, selling once at $55 per ton. In January, 1900, it sold at 
$50 per ton; in 1906, at $38 per ton; in 1907, at $40 per ton; and 
in 1908 the highest price was $52.40 per ton. Perhaps no other 
commodity in general use has declined so much in price from 
1878 to 1908 as news paper, and at the same time improved 
so much in quality. No other American product records a 
greater reduction in cost to the consumer when at the same 
time the cost of production has so materially increased to the 
manufacturer or producer. 

The cost of production in the last few years, especially since 
the census of 1905, has greatly increased—wood and materials 
of all kinds having advanced. The pulp wood has increased 
about 90 per cent in cost in the last ten years, costing in 1898 
about $5 per cord and in 1908 nearly $10, the increase in the last 
two years having been over $2 per cord. The cost of the wood 
constitutes about 40 per cent of the cost of news paper. With 
the demand for eight hours as a day’s work—at the same 
wages—all within the last three years, the increase in the cost 
of production is obvious. 

I represent a district which is one of the largest producers of 
pulp and print paper in the United States—a district having a 
capital invested in this industry amounting to $5,000,000, with 
a production valued at $2,500,000, and giving employment to over 
2,000 operatives. I reside on the very borders of Canada, which 
country is the great competitor of ours in the production of 
these articles. I know that by reason of the lower cost of pulp 
wood in Canada, the low scale of Canadian wages, and its 
cheaper power, if pulp is put on the free list and the print- 
paper duty reduced to $2 per ton, our industries will be com- 
pletely driven out of business. 

I am satisfied that under the present tariff on these articles 
the American manufacturers thereof make but a fair and reason- 
able profit, and such profit the Republican national platform 
assured this industry it would receive. I favor the maintenance 
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of the present rate of duty on these articles; but if, in the wis- 
dom of the House, revision shall be generally downward 
throughout the bill, I contend that under no circumstances 
should the duty on print paper be reduced below $4 per ton. 
This would be a reduction of 33 per cent from the rate under the 
present (Dingley) law and would, in my opinion, be more 
radical than the prevailing reductions in the bill. 

I also find my constituency most unjustly treated in the sched- 
ule covering rough lumber. That this great American industry, 
together with the pulp and paper industries, should have been 
singled out for slaughter in this bill is a condition beyond com- 
prehension. 

The American lumber trade is one of the greatest of all our 
industries. There is invested in this industry $600,000,000, fur- 
nishing employment to 30,000 sawmills, each with its full com- 
plement of employees, aggregating in the total 800,000 men, who, 
with their dependent families, would mean 3,000,000 of our popu- 
lation who would be directly affected. 


This industry in the past, in common with our other great 
enterprises, has been protected by every tariff law enacted by 
the Republican party, and I contend that, from the view point of 
fair treatment, this industry has every claim for continued pro- 
tection which can be advanced in favor of any commodity in this 
entire bill. Not only is this contention made in justice to this 
great enterprise per se, but I confidently believe that protection 
to this industry would be of as great benefit to as large a num- 
ber of the American people as protection to any other; and this 
condition applies with equal force to the owners of the standing 
ee and the manufacturers of the lumber that comes there- 

‘om. 

The arguments that have been advanced in favor of the radical 
reduction of the duty on rough lumber are that it will both 
cheapen the cost to the consumer and conserve the forests of 
our country. If these contentions were true, there would be 
justification for this act; but as these claims are based upon 
mere theories, I contend that this great enterprise should not be 
imperiled when the most reliable expert evidence disproves every 
such theory. In confirmation of this statement I quote Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, the Forester of the United States Government, 
and undeniably the best-informed living man on this subject in 
America, who says: 


If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, it would be done, I take 
it, for one or both of two purposes—either to reduce the price to the 
1 to preserve our forests. In my judgment it would accom- 
plish neither, 

Free lumber would not materially reduce the price to the consumer. 
Most of the lumber we now gr teak comes from Canada, as most of it 
would if the duty were taken off. We are importing from Canada only 
about 2 per cent as much lumber as we are cutting from our own 
forests. t is not likely that under free lumber more than 5 per cent 
as much would come from Canada as we would cut at home. ontrary 
to the general impression, Canada, as compared with the United States, 
has no great timber supply. Her total amount of standing timber is 
probably not more than one-third of what is left of ours. In the end 
the Canadians will undoubtedly require for home use all the timber 
they can produce. Imports from Canada would not be enough, there- 
fore, to limit the cutting of our own forests or to reduce the price of 
lumber in any important degree. 

Stompege rices are at present somewhat lower in Canada than In 
the Unit tates. The taxation of Canadian timber land is better 
adjusted to the conditions under which timber must be cut than it is 
with us, but the average cost of lo g and manufacturing is probably 
as great there as here. If the duty were removed the effect of these 
factors taken together would be to increase the value of Canadian 
stumpage and to some extent the profits of the Canadian manufacturer 
and the American retailer. There would remain little, if any, benefit to 
the ultimate consumer of lumber in the United States. 

The fundamental question at issue in the lumber tariff is forest con- 
servation. I believe that the demand for free lumber rests mainly on 
the hope that it offers a wey to protect our forests. If I were of the 
same opinion I should fayor the removal of the tariff. But I am unable 
to see w free lumber will promote forestry. 

There is only one way to save our forests: That is to see that they 
are kept at work growing new crops of timber, as the old are cut away. 

The lumbermen are right when they tell you that in times of high 

rices for lumber they do cleaner work in the woods and cut more tim- 

r from a given area than they do when prices are lower and only the 
best grades can be marketed. Low prices for lumber unquestionably 
increase waste. If the removal of the tariff had any effect on work in 
the woods, it would be to displace the lower grades of lumber now cut 
by our own mills, which must be either logged or left in the woods 
when the higher grades are taken out; and to that extent it would 
increase the W. waste in this country. The waste in logging is 
already enormous, several times larger than our importation from 
Canada. I do not believe that the increased use of Canadian wood, 
under free lumber, would equal the increased waste; and even if it did, 
the larger danger from fire and the greater difficulties in the way of 
forestry which follow wasteful logging would probably more than offset 
the gain. In other words, the drain upon our forests would not be 
relieved by allowing Canadian lumber to come in free. 


In view of the fact that but 2 per cent of our lumber is to-day 
imported from Canada, and the estimate of Mr. Pinchot that if 
lumber was placed on the free list the increased importation 
from Canada would be but 3 per cent, and that neither our for- 
ests nor our consumers would derive benefit, the demands of the 
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advocates of free lumber are, in my opinion, without any 
foundation whatever. That this great enterprise should be so 
seriously depressed without bringing any compensating benefits 
would be a course in direct violation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Republicanism. 

Many lumber establishments are located in my district, 
notably in the city of North Tonawanda which, with the adjoin- 
ing city of Tonawanda, is the largest white-pine market in the 
world. 

The average receipts of lumber and lumber products at this 
port for the past twenty years, during the seasons of navigation, 
as shown by the customs reports, are 492,000,000 feet per an- 
num by water. In addition to this, a large amount is received 
by rail; but of this latter quantity I have no statistics, though 
the records do show that 43,935 cars of freight were shipped 
from the Tonawandas in 1906, and the bulk of the traffic was 
in lumber. ° 

There is invested in the lumber and planing mill industries 
of the Tonawandas upward of $20,000,000 of capital, which 
would be most seriously*jeopardized by any reduction in the 
tariff on lumber; and of the 25,000 of population 20,000 people 
at this point are either directly engaged in the lumber business 
or dependent upon it for a livelihood. 

If rough lumber should be placed on the free list, or even 
should the existing duty be materially reduced, the effect would 
be paralysis to the business life and activity of this now rap- 
idly growing community and the transfer of this life and vigor 
to our Canadian neighbors. 

I most earnestly invoke the support of the Members of this 
House in giving to this industry the same protection that, 
through the wisdom of the Republican party, it has enjoyed 
under the present law. This is nothing but justice to the enor- 
mous vested rights, as above stated, and to the 800,000 men 
engaged in the industry and the countless thousands dependent 
upon them. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to trespass at too great length 
upon the time and patience of the House, but I feel it my duty 
before closing to mention briefly a line of industrial develop- 
ment which has practically come into existence within the last 
decade. A ` 

As wonderful as has been our national progress since our 
national birth on all lines of scientific discovery, we must admit 
that the fruition of America’s greatest genius is exemplified 
in the discovery in recent years of the practical utilities of the 
electric current and its application to the every day work-a-day 
world through the medium of the electric furnace. 

Processes of manufacture but a few years since unthought of 
are now common and indispensable. 

The source of this great contribution to the industrial life 
of our country is Niagara, the home of the greatest power de- 
velopment in the world; and with fair and adequate protection 
to the infant industries which have sprung into existence within 
the last few years, I believe the day is not far distant when the 
reputation of that city as a manufacturing center will become 
as far famed as is that of its scenic grandeur. 

The benefits of this new process of manufacture at Niagara 
are not confined to that city alone, but will be enjoyed with 
equal advantage throughout the district I represent, as it is all 
within the zone of economic transmission of the current. 

The industries of that locality emanating from the recent 
discovery of the electric furnace have largely been without pro- 
tection, as they have come into existence since the passage of 
the Dingley law. I therefore earnestly desire that the Ways 
and Means Committee should give this new schedule under the 
present bill careful and mature consideration, believing, as I do, 
that under the fostering care of our national laws these industries 
will in a yery few years take leading rank among the great 
enterprises of our Nation and of the world. 

I have but one more comment to make upon the bill, and I 
shall then conclude. I differ from the judgment of the Ways 
and Means Committee in placing a burden on the consumers of 
tea and coffee. We produce neither of these commodities in the 
continental territory of the United States, and therefore the ob- 
ject of their taxation is purely for revenue, and not in any sense 
for the protection of American industries. 

I fully realize that this tariff law must be so enacted as to 
produce the revenue necessary for the maintenance of the Gov- 
ernment, but I am unalterably of the opinion that the revenue 
we must receive, in addition to that which will come to the 
Government through the duties levied on articles included in 
the protected list, should be derived from taxation on the so- 
called “ luxuries,” and not on the actual necessities. 

Coffee and tea are used as generally by the 90,000,000 of 
the people of this Nation as is any other article of food, and I 


therefore favor every law and policy which will give to the 
people such articles at the lowest possible cost. 

In conclusion, I trust every Member realizes that the business 
interests of this great country demand at our hands as speedy 
action on this measure as is consistent with proper and fair 
deliberation, and I therefore hope this Congress will conclude 
its labors in the very near future, and that we will give to the 
country a law for the regulation of its industrial life which will 
be in full keeping with the pledges made by the Republican 
party, and the coming of which law may be the harbinger of a 
new industrial era in American national history, surpassing in 
its blessings of prosperity the great advances we have made in 
the past decade, and which will force our Nation onward in 
83 position we now occupy among the nations of the 
earth. 

Mr. DIXON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, to the demands of 
the American people for relief from the exorbitant exactions 
of the Dingley tariff law the Democratic and Republican parties 
in the last campaign promised a revision thereof, and the people 
interpreted that promise as a revision downward and as an as- 
surance of some relief to the overtaxed consumer. 

The people intrusted the duty of revision of the tariff to the 
Republican party, and the first legislative expression in response 
to that promise, under which the party was given the reins of 
power, is the proposed Payne bill. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” It is in Indiana a felony to obtain money or any- 
thing of value by false representations. What should be the 
punishment of the political party that obtains the votes of the 
people, their most highly valued possession, by false representa- 

ons 

To the demand for relief, the answer is additional burdens. 
To the cry for lower taxes, the answer comes, higher contribu- 
tions. To the plea for reduction of the cost of the necessaries 
of life is the assurance that higher prices will bring added pros- 
perity and happiness. To the appeal that the poor are unable 
to stand greater burdens is the promise that our Nation will 
continue to prosper, and that in some way this prosperity will 
diffuse itself among all of the people. 

The Government must be supported and the money for that 
purpose must come from the people. 

No one objects to contributing his portion for said purpose 
when the money collected goes into the National Treasury and 
is expended with economy. Every citizen can compute his con- 
tribution toward the support of the state and municipal govern- 
ments, but it is difficult to estimate what he pays for the sup- 
port of the National Government. The main support of the Gov- 
ernment is from the internal revenue and the duties upon im- 
ported goods. This has always been the source of our national 
revenues, and will continue to be, whatever political party is 
in control of the Government. Direct taxation under the Con- 
stitution would be assessed against the States in proportion to 
their population and not with reference to the value of the 
property contained therein. This would tax the poor and rich 
equally without reference to their ability to pay, and hence 
would be unjust and inequitable and will be resorted to only in 
case of the greatest emergency. 

The Government, deriving one-half of its revenues by means 
of the tariff, will give protection in a measure upon the articles 
thus selected, and to this extent the manufactures of the coun- 
try will be given an advantage. The tariff originally was 
adopted for the purpose of encouraging infant industries and 
was but 10 per cent, and this was deemed sufficient. The tariff 
was not originally established nor justified in order to shield 
the American manufacturer from the world’s entire competition 
in trade and to deprive the American consumer forever of the 
benefits of the world’s markets, but to encourage the American 
manufacturer to embark in a competition with the world in 
trade and production and to give him the advantage of a 
moderate tariff that he could equip himself to compete with the 
world. 

The idea of partitioning off the American people as forever 
excluded from the benefits of the world’s markets and doomed 
to be victims, by legal compulsion of trust prices and trust trade 
only, is a modern curse that looks to the Republican party for 
perpetuation and fellowship. 

The tariff is a tax or duty levied upon articles imported into 
this country. Articles thus imported are taxed according to the 
tariff schedules, and this tax is first paid by the importer, but 
the price of the articles is increased by the duty thus collected, 
and the consumer ultimately pays the same, although the money 
paid in the first instance by the importer goes into the National 
Treasury. To the extent that the tariff is protection the tax is 
always paid upon the article by the consumer and goes into the 
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pocket of the protected producer. One system is legitimate tax- 
ation; the other is taxation for special interest. 

A tax is not a source of wealth nor a means of development. 
The effect of a protective tariff is to distribute unfairly the re- 
ward of labor, prevent its natural diffusion, and concentrate it 
in the hands of a few people. It is a tax levied by the Govern- 
ment on all of the people for the benefit of a favored few. 

In most cases the price to the consumer is necessarily higher 
than the homemade article, with the result that such articles 
are excluded from our markets. By such schedules the for- 
eign articles are excluded, and the home manufacturer has an 
absolute monopoly of the home market. Foreign competition 
being thus impossible, the home manufacturers pool their in- 
terests and agree on a price just below the price at which the 
foreigner must sell his goods after paying the tariff tax, and 
thus levy their exactions upon the people. 

The Republican party, through its present misguided leader- 
ship, now wants the people to ratify its distortions of the pro- 
tective system from its former purpose and scope to the present 
trust-fixed schedules, whereby trade conspirators controlling the 
output of American manufacturers may force the sale of their 
wares upon 90,000,000 American citizens, free from competition 
of either home or foreign rivals, and of course at their own 
prices. So glaring a hold up of American citizens by syndicated 
interests through the act of the law would hardly have been 
attempted but for the fact that party methods and party ma- 
chinery have been found adequate to screen from popular reach 
and redress the gravest wickedness and wrong. 

In what way will the Payne bill interfere with the successful 
exploiting of our people by the sugar trust, the steel trust, the 
lumber trust, and the Standard Oil trust? 

The sugar trust, a monopoly controlling more than half of the 
refining sugar industry, as shown by the Sugar Trade Journal, is 
practically left undisturbed by this bill. The steel trust that 
needs no protection is left in undisputed control of the markets. 

The lumber trust also will be left practically in control of 
the markets. The Payne bill reduces the duty on lumber, but 
the people expected and hoped for the same to be placed on the 
free list. This industry, controlled by a trust and by the whole- 
salers agreeing on a schedule of rates of sales, has greatly 
` increased the cost of all kinds of lumber and increased the cost 
of homes, and necessarily handicapping the laboring man and 
the farmer in building homes and properly improving their 
farms. It also increases the rents of houses and decreases the 
number of those who can own their homes, This is especially 
burdensome to the great consuming districts in the West. 

The Standard Oil Company can still retain its hold upon the 
‘American market and continue to sell their products cheaper 
abroad than at home. This yearly profit, drawn from the 
American people to the extent of nearly $60,000,000 a year, will 
continue to flow uninterrupted into their coffers. What excuse 
can be given for this iniquity and injustice? Their campaign 
cries against the Standard Oil Company are worthless when it 
is considered that under the Payne bill the same provision by 
which this company is given absolute monopoly is retained, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that their oils are sold throughout 
the world from fifty to a hundred per cent cheaper than to the 
American consumers, and their profits during the last twelve 
years haye amounted to nearly $60,000,000 per year and 55.9 
per cent profits have been yielded on the amount of their stock. 
This company also uses large quantities of imported tin plate 
for the manufacture of their cans for the exportation of thelr 
oil, and they are allowed to recover from the Government 99 per 
cent of the import duty on the same. The President in the last 
campaign sought by all means to connect the management of 
the Democratic party with the Standard Oil Company. Cam- 
paign orators talked about the $29,000,000 fine to be recovered 
from this company, but the Payne bill shows who are the true 
friends of this great monopoly. 

The domestic commerce and interstate commerce of the 
United States is twenty times as great in volume and value 
as our foreign trade has ever been at its very best. Our home 
market is twenty times as valuable to the manufacturers of 
the United States as our foreign trade is at its topmost fig- 
ures, Competition and legislative barriers must ever be met by 
the American manufacturer, and though it is creditable and 
profitable to seek dominion and a market there, his Americau 
commerce and interstate traffic at home will likely ever re- 
main in great excess of the foreign trade; and if he can only 
remain the master by law of the American market, freed from 
the peril of competition and at liberty to fix his own price for 
his wares, he may swell his fortune as he chooses, levy his 
exactions upon the people as he wills, and transmit to succes- 
sors and children as valuable prerogatiyes as primogeniture 
itself ever bestowed. 


The Payne bill is, in the main, private legislation, and for 
the sole benefit of favored interests. While upon some sched- 
ules it raises revenues, it has, in the main, fixed the rate so’ 
as to exclude competition and restrict importation. The Ding- 
ley Act has resulted in practically preventing foreign competi- 
tion, and the protected beneficiaries have excluded domestic 
competition. Surrounded by a tariff wall that no foreign com- 
petitor could scale, they have pooled their interests, limited 
their production, fixed a schedule of artificial prices, and com- 
pelled the consumers to pay the prices, and in this way trans- 
ferred from the farmer, from the laborer, from all other people, 
the money to fill their pockets. The amount of these exactions 
is measured only by the greed of the special interests. The 
Dingley Act, by reason of its high schedules, prevents the im- 
portation of many goods that would come into competition with 
our home-made goods and give the consumer lower prices and 
also the manufacturer at home reasonable profit. 

Under the Payne bill the same policy is continued as under 
the Dingley Act. Our home manufacturers will raise their price 
to the highest point possible to keep out foreign competition, 
and this increased price does not go into the National Treasury, 
but to the favored manufacturer. The people pay the increased 
price, the Government gets no revenue, and the protected inter- 
ests add to their gain. 

The total imports from foreign countries in 1905 were but 3.1 
per cent of the total consumption of similar articles in the 
United States in said year. 

The metals and manufactures of metal amounted in imports 
to but 1.1 per cent of the total of that class of articles con- 
sumed; the wool and manufactures of wool to but 61 per cent. 
We collect the duty upon the 3.9 per cent of the amount of total 
consumption, and the money goes into the Public Treasury; the 
96.1 per cent are increased in value and the money goes into 
the treasury of the special interests, without one dollar of public 
revenue being raised therefrom. 

The interests which have secured the high protective rates of 
the present bill, averaging 45.72 per cent ad valorem, pretend 
that this great amount of protection is necessary to compensate 
them for the higher wages they pay their workmen. as compared 
to the wages paid by foreign manufacturers. This is a fraudu- 
lent pretense, unsupported by facts. This bill grants a great 
deal more protection than the alleged difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad. As a matter of fact, the labor 
cost in many of these protected industries is cheaper at home 
than abroad, and in most of them the per cent of tariff duty 
is greatly in excess of the total labor cost paid in the manufac- 
turing of the protected products. 

The Statistical Abstract, published by the Government, shows 
that the value of the finished product of all the manufacturing 
industries of the United States for 1905, the latest date for 
which the Government has compiled the’ statistics, is $14,802,- 
147,087. The amount paid in wages in said year in the pro- 
duction of said manufactured articles was $2,611,540,532, which 
gives the total labor cost for all of the said articles as 17 per 
cent, while the tariff rates are from 30 per cent to 100 per cent 
on said articles. In other words, the tariff rates cover the 
entire labor cost. It not only covers whateyer alleged difference 
exists between the labor cost in this country and in foreign coun- 
tries, but it also covers the entire labor cost and then gives a 
profit many times the cost of the labor. 

The manufacturers of iron and steel produced in 1905 
$941,071,093 worth of finished products and paid in wages for 
their manufacture $143,809,576, or 15 per cent of the value of 
the finished product. And these articles are given by the Payne 
bill protection of thirty-six and fifteen one-hundredths of 1 per 
cent, more than twice the entire labor cost. This is done for 
the alleged purpose of equalizing wages at home and abroad; 
in other words, they are given a protection of over 21 per cent 
as a bonus, in addition to full payment of the entire labor cost 
of production. 

The cotton manufacturers turned out in 1905 $442,451,218 
worth of manufactured goods and paid in wages $94,377,695, or 
21 per cent of the value of the finished product. The Payne 
bill gives manufacturers protection of 50.27 per cent, or 29.73 
per cent above the labor cost. There rates are increased 3.98 
per cent above the rates of the Dingley bill. No possible justifi- 
cation can be given for this increase or the extravagant protec- 
tion afforded this industry under the Payne bill. 

The manufacturers of wool products produced in 1905 goods to 
the value of $380,934,003 and paid in wages $70,797,524, or 18 
per cent. The protection afforded this industry under the Payne 
bill is 59.40 per cent, or 41 per cent above the entire cost of 
labor in the manufacture thereof. 

The manufacturers of silk produced in 1905 $133,288,072 worth 
of that article and the wages paid were $26,767,943, or 20 
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per cent. The protection afforded by the Payne bill is 54.17 per 
cent, or 34 per cent above the entire cost of labor. Are these 
reasonable profits promised by the Republican platform after 
equalizing the cost of labor at home and abroad? 

In addition to the above special cases, the following articles 
show the tariff on the finished product and the labor cost, and 
completely answer the claim of the adjustment of the tariff rate 
to the cost of labor: 


Ba BESSERN; 


A tariff rate equal to the entire labor cost of the finished 
product would certainly be sufñcient, since the amount of wages 
would not then be considered in competing with foreign goods 
and our people would be granted this great advantage, since it 
must be conceded that foreign manufacturers must at least pay 
some wages. A tariff based on an advantage covering the en- 
tire labor cost would be a great revision downward. Do the 
schedules of the Payne bill show the same to be constructed 
upon the equalization of wages at home and abroad? 

Protection is asked in the name of labor, but its real bene- 
ficiaries are the trusts and the manufacturers. The duty on a 
single article in the Payne bill is not founded upon the labor 
cost of its manufacture. The American laborer is paid good 
wages because his work in the factory is so effective and the 
amount performed is so large. 

Mr. Hill, a statistician of the State Department, testified be- 
fore the Tariff Commission that by reports of the American 
consuls in Great Britain the 5,250,000 workmen in American 
industries produced double what 5,150,000 in Great Britain 
performed. 

Mr. Maurice Low, a thoroughgoing protectionist, says: 


We have the authority of all competent observers in America that 
one of the reasons to explain the secret of American ty is the 
wer of the American wor output bein 


In 1878 William M. Evarts, then Secretary of State, through 
American consuls in different parts of the world, collected the 
facts as to the amount of production and cost of labor in con- 
tinental countries and summarized these reports in the following 


language: 
The N American workman performs from one and a half to 
twice as much work in a given time as the average European workman, 


Andrew Carnegie said a few years ago: 

It is not the lowest, but the highest paid laborer, with scientific 
be in * Ne N —— 
— preduced cheapest in the last, with labor paid double. 

Mr. Blaine, upon information from American consuls when 
he was Secretary of State in 1881, 9 45 

Undoubtedly the argon ol of 
eratives are more than — 1 age gh greater 
and their longer hours Gee r. 

Senator BEVERIDGE, Of Indiana, speaking of the wages of the 
operatives in Russian factories, says: 

But I as these wages appear, Iaa npa dg iene as 
American labor, these common working” women of R may 
truthfully be said to be ove ages are less than the w: 
of American workingmen; their working ability is still smaller. e 
can not believe, either, that the Russian wor man or woman for 
a long time be as effi t as the working man or 
woman. 


In the recent tariff hearings Mr. Bailey, of St. Louis, in 
testifying in regard to steel and iron wire, stated: 


While the individual earnings of the American workman is 
than that of the English wor still the cost per hun 
in wages to the American manufacturer is much less than to 
Engl manufacturers because of the greater amount of work turned 
out by the American laborer. 


It is to be regretted that the Committee on Ways and Means 
haye not furnished Congress or the American people with 


ca 


English and American op- 
3 of the latter 


information as to the relative wages abroad and at home, 
based upon the productive capacity of the American and for- 
eign laborer. The absence of such evidence must be considered 
as a strong circumstance against the contentions of our friends 
on the other side of the House that the labor cost abroad is 
cheaper than at home, upon which they claim to have con- 
structed the proposed bill. 

The Ways and Means Committee, among the various docu- 
ments on various subjects, have made no report as to the com- 
parative relation of wages to efficiency. I haye examined their 
hearings in vain for any detailed or complete statement upon 
this subject. The speeches of the majority members of that 
committee were barren of facts upon this important point. 
No data covering this subject were obtainable at their com- 
mittee rooms, and the Bureau of Labor was unable to shed any 
light upon the matter, and we are forced to depend upon the 
evidence heretofore referred to for the facts in the case. It is 
true they are general in their nature and not applicable to 
particular schedules, and we are under the compulsion of 
legislating upon this vast question with no adequate information 
to guide our action. 

The daily wages of skilled labor in the protected industries 
is less than in the unprotected industries. The highest wages 
are paid to our masons and carpenters, plumbers, plasterers, 
painters, and similar occupations, and in these trades the tariff 
has no effect. The twelve leading industries, and wages paid in 
each case, are as follows: 


$7.92 
9.54 1 
11.22 1 
7.98 1 
7.50 1 
10.44 1 
7.14 1. 
10.50 1 
8.70 1 
6.90 1. 


Of these industries nine are protected by the Payne bill and 
three are unprotected. The average daily wages are as follows: 


Average daily wages, — 3} protected industries $1.30 
Average dail 3 53 Industries 1.74 
Average w 7 wae wages, (9) protected industries Sa ie Ae 
Average weekly wages, (3) unprotected industries 10. 44 
Average yearly wages, ( } protected industries 405. 00 
Average yearly wages, (3) unprotected industries 542. 00 


These figures are taken along with several other tables cited 
by me from a recent publication on Industrial Questions, pub- 
lished by M. A. Donahue & Co., of Chicago. 

Who are the beneficiaries of the Payne bill—the beneficiaries 
of the taxes on the product of wages and labor? Occupation, 
| compte by Edward Atkinson, is shown by the census of 


8 in lawful occupations : 


— a Re oe e 
Werales as re see ec ,, ,... 
8 Sie eS ae SET Le oA nee enemy. Oey f Se SS g 
Subject: Op gO es 200, 000 
ree from foreign competition 10, 181, 785 
Professional service, free from foreign eompetit ion 1, 258) 735 


.. m! ee 5, 580, 687 
Trade and transportation, free from foreign competition 4. 760. 964 
a ctures, mechanic arts and mining: 

Subject to foreign competition... -=== 400, 000 

Subject in ea to — — — eee a 400, 000 

Free from foreign competition 6, 285, 992 


By this classification 1,000,000 persons only are engaged in 
those occupations where their labor can be considered in any 
possible way as subject to foreign competition. It is this class 
only, if any, whose wages can be affected by the tariff. The 
railroad industry is not affected by such a law, and it employs 
1,521,355 men and paid last year in wages $900,801,653. This 
industry pays higher wages and more wages than the highly 
protected industries engaged in manufacturing cotton, silk, and 
woolen goods, iron and steel, and in making pottery and glass. 

How does the tariff increase the wages of persons engaged 
in agriculture? The law taxes the articles they consume and 
thereby lessens their earnings. The protected industries do not 
sustain 4 per cent of our people. 

The real price of labor is the amount of the necessaries of 
life that labor can buy with those wages. Wages are not meas- 
ured in dollars, but in the purchasing power of the wage. The 
laborer does not work for the sole sake of employment, but to 
supply the needs and comforts of his home. What the laborer 
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wants is the highest returns for this labor. His prosperity is 
measured by what is left after the purchase of the necessary 
supplies for his home are purchased. If his wages are in- 
creased, but the necessities of life are increased in price more 
rapidly than his wages are, then he is poorer, though in fact 
his wages may be larger. In the last ten years wages have 
increased 19.5 per cent; the cost of the necessities of life have 
increased 55 per cent, and the Payne bill promises no relief as 
to the cost of these necessities. 0 

Protection is demanded in the name of labor, but labor itself 
is unprotected. We forbid foreign goods, but we welcome the 
foreign laborer. The foreign laborer competes with our labor- 
ers in every field of industry and is employed in this country 
in the protected industries more extensively than in the unpro- 
tected. The manufacturer is protected, the laborer is unpro- 
tected, but he must compete in the open and free market and 
is compelled to buy all the necessities of life in a highly pro- 
tected market. 

A workman who made a dollar a day in 1897 must to-day 
recelye $1.55 to buy the same articles of necessity that he pur- 
chased in 1897 for the former price. If he received $2 per day 
in 1897, to-day his wages must be $3.10 to put him on an equal 
plane when he buys the supplies for his family. If he received 
$3 a day at the former date he must now get $4.65 to equalize 
the difference in the cost of living, and if he was a skilled la- 
borer and received $4 a day, he must now receive $6.20. Every 
laboring man will answer that he is not now receiving his due 
portion of the alleged Republican prosperity. 

But what has the Payne bill done for the consumer? The 
schedules of the Payne bill are fixed in response to the demands 
of the manufacturer. These latter include but a small portion 
of the great number of the American people who are the con- 
sumers of the manufactured articles. For years they have felt 
that heavy weight of tariff taxes, and the Payne bill gives 
them no relief. The Ways and Means Committee hold their 
hearings and the representatives of the special interests crowd 
their committee room and fill volumes with their special pleas, 
and their learned counsel file lengthy and able briefs in sup- 
port of their contention, but no representative from the great 
consuming masses appears before the committee in behalf of 
their interests. However just the judge, he can not do justice 
when he hears only one side of the case. Furthermore, when 
the majority of this committee believe in a policy that looks 
to the manufacturer rather than to the consumer, it is not sur- 
prising that the interests of the former are carefully guarded 
and the interests of the latter class sadly neglected. 

It used to be contended by the Republicans that the tariff 
duty was paid by the foreigner, but this contention has long 
since been abandoned, and all their speakers agree to-day that 
the tariff duty increases the price of the domestic commodity 
as well as the imported article, and is paid by the consumer. 
The defense of the protective tariff is now based on the con- 
tention that the people owe to the manufacturer an obligation 
to maintain the manufacturing industries of this country and 
to guarantee them a profit without reference to the heavy bur- 
den it imposes upon the consumers. The tariff increases the 
price of everything bought by the farmers and the working 
classes, for they are the great consumers. The tariff increases 
the price of every article they buy, for use or wear. The tax 
on the blacksmith’s hammer and anvil is paid by the farmer 
when he has his wagon and farming tools repaired. The 
farmer pays the taxes on horseshoe nails when his horses are 
shod. He pays the taxes upon lumber when he builds his home 
and barn and constructs his fences. And the workingmen in the 
cities pay their proportionate part when they settle for their 
house rent. 

The laboring men on the farm, as well as in the shops and 
in the offices and stores, and all the salaried men contribute to 
swell the enormous profits of the protected interests when they 
buy for their families the articles and the necessities for their 
home. Each man can imagine his contributions when he 
glances over a partial list of the articles of daily consumption, 
which shows the great variety of sources from which these 
special interests draw their bounty from the American people. 

Knives and forks, 67.81 per cent tariff duty; sugar, 61.71 per 
cent; lemons, 59.08 per cent; salt, 36 to 79 per cent; tea, 8 
cents per pound; blankets increased from 67 to 104 per cent, 
the cheaper grades at the higher rates; flannels, 107.52 per 
cent; women and children’s dress goods, 107 per cent; wool 
hats, 85.42 per cent; knitted articles, 94 per cent; cloaks and 
jackets, T4 per cent; shawls, 97 per cent; carpets, from 50 to 
60 per cent; buttons, on the average, 52 per cent; gloves, 72 
per cent; umbrellas, 50 per cent; hosiery, 90 per cent; woolen 
clothing, 83 per cent. 

Did not the people expect a reduction upon some of these 
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articles when the pledges of the political party promised a re- 


vision of the tariff? Are these unchanged schedules upon the 
necessities of life the expected response to the demands of the 
people for relief? Is this the response to the demand for the 
reduction of the tariff which was made by the great agricul- 
tural States of the West and Middle West and Northwest, from 
which section the great demand for revision first made itself 
felt within the Republican party? These people, for the most 
part, represent the consumers and not the manufacturers. The 
especial emphasis made by the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee in his explanation of this bill on the slight 
reduction of a limited number of schedules was an acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that the people expected a revision downward. 

In the first year of the administration of the new President, 
with its boasted promises of prosperity and happiness to all, the 
dinner table is to be heavily taxed to pay the extravagant ex- 
penses of government and to give additional bounty to the 
special interests. The porcelain and tableware are taxed 55 
per cent, the knives and forks 67 per cent, the sugar 61 per cent, 
the salt 86 per cent, the mustard and pepper 30 per cent, the 
tea 8 cents per pound, the coffee 4 cents per pound, the glass- 
ware 60 per cent, the toothpicks 28 per cent, and the table- 
cloth 50 per cent. - 

To the above can be added the tariff duty on soda, baking 
powder, cinnamon and other spices, mustard and cocoa, as well 
as the extremely high duty on the stove and cooking utensils, 
the coffee pot, and on the table itself. This list speaks for 
itself, and shows the burdens that are unfairly placed upon 
the necessities of life. No individual can live and escape con- 
tribution to the support of the special interests. 

The sugar schedules of the proposed bill are the same as the 
present Dingley law, except a reduction of 5 cents upon every 
hundred pounds of refined sugar. This is one industry at least 
which is largely controlled by a trust, and its operations and 
profits will not be curtailed by the proposed legislation. The 
duty upon raw sugar remains the same, except that fixed quan- 
tities are admitted free from the American dependencies, The 
reduction in the rate on refined sugars is so small that it is of 
but little benefit to the consumer. The result of this reduction is 
that a consumer who purchases 100 pounds during a year re- 
celves the total benefit of said reduction to the amount of 5 
cents only. The average consumption of sugar is about 80 
pounds per capita per year. The ordinary consumer buys his 
sugar by the 25 cents and 50 cents’ worth at a time, and this 
reduction gives him a reduction of a quarter, or a half a cent, 
and the result is the merchant would retain this small margin 
and the consumer get no benefit at all. With sugar on the free 
list the benefit would be felt and enjoyed by the people at large. 

If there is one schedule more than another that deserves and 
will receive the condemnation of the American people, it is the 
schedule of woolen manufactures. Its rates are exorbitant 
and unwarranted, and its burdens fall upon all, but most heav- 
ily upon the people who are least able to pay. Our climate re- 
quires and our health demands comfortable and warm clothing, 
and the tariff duty in this schedule practically forbids a large 
number of people from securing these needed articles. Wool 
clothing and woolen blankets should not become luxuries. 
Nature demands that their use should be general and not re- 
stricted to the wealthy alone. I fail to comprehend how any- 
one can justify a tariff tax of over 100 per cent upon these 
prime necessities of life, while articles of luxury that can be 
purchased only by the wealthy are taxed at less than 20 per 
cent. If I were adjusting tariff rates, I would put the lowest 
duty upon the necessaries of life, and upon those articles that 
must be purchased by the poor at a low rate, leaving the higher 
rates to be paid for the luxuries of life that are to be pur- 
chased by the wealthy. The people of the country will have 
to pay the exorbitant rates provided for woolen clothing or 
be compelled to use those composed of woolen stuff mixed with 
cotton or no wool at all. 

The increased duties on stockings has raised a storm of pro- 
test from all parts of the country, and no justification can be 
made for the same. In 1906 the importations of hosiery were, 
in the main, of four grades: 


Per dozen. 
1. 2,500,000 dozen pairs, valued at__.........-.......-_... $0. 936 
2. 1,062,000 dozen pairs, valued at . 89 
3. 965,000 dozen pairs, valued at — 2208 
4. 107,541 dozen pairs, valued at 2. 68 


The duties upon these importations ranged from 68.89 per 
cent to 59.78 per cent, the cheaper the article the higher the 
duty. The Payne bill increases these duties from 11.20 per cent 
to 21.86 per cent, the cheaper bearing the largest increase. 
This places an unnecessary burden and hardship upon every 
family. The persons using the cheaper hosiery pay more 
than those using the higher and better grades. 
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The result must be that unless we pay much more for these 


goods, the quality must be much poorer. To buy their supplies 
for a family is necessarily a heavy drain upon the household, 
and the consumer is entirely lost sight of in the great effort 
to satisfy the insatiate greed of the special interests. The 
difference of 1 cent a pair for hose or stockings for each of 
our 90,000,000 of people amounts to $900,000. Estimate the 
enormous amount that must be paid by the people, based upon 
the outrageous increase in the prices and the quantities neces- 
sarily consumed by the American people. It is a shame and a 
disgrace, and such conduct merits the condemnation and exe- 
cration of the American people. The person using the higher 
grades will pay a tax of 70.98 per cent on the better grades; 
the poorer person will pay a tax of 89.75 per cent on the in- 
ferior grades which he uses. This is done in the name of 
labor, but, in truth, to swell the fortunes of the manufacturers. 

Almost equally conducive to health and comfort are gloves, 
the tariff duty on which is greatly increased. I can conceive of 
no reason why these articles should be so excessively taxed, ex- 
_ cept that the necessity of their use compels an immense con- 
sumption, and on no schedule could richer fruits from govern- 
ment bounties be secured. Why should woolen goods and gloves 
pay a higher duty than silk? Why should hosiery and under- 
wear be so heavily taxed, while uncut diamonds are put on tlie 
free list? Why should women’s and children’s dress goods be 
taxed at 112 per cent, while pearls are taxed but 10 per cent? 
Why should flannels be taxed 107 per cent and plushes for less? 

Much praise is claimed by the Republicans for the liberal 
“drawback” feature of the proposed bill. Under the existing 
law a manufacturer can receive a rebate of 99 per cent of the 
duties paid on his importations when said importations go into 
the manufactured products and can be identified when exported. 
Thus when the International Harvester Company uses foreign 
goods in the manufacture of its machinery and farm implements 
it can secure from the Treasury of the United States 99 per 
cent of the duties paid upon such imported materials when said 
imported materials are used in their machinery sold abroad. 
This company is said to have a separate department conducted 
on this basis. Under the proposed law a manufacturer using 


As a revenue producer this bill, as it stands, must be a fail- 
ure. The Dingley bill did not produce sufficient revenues to 
meet the expenses of the Government, as we face a deficit of 
nearly $150,000,000. The increased rates provided for and the 
continuance of the present rates upon most of the articles un- 
der the numerous rates can not produce more revenue than the 
Dingley bill. But as most of the countries from which we im- 
port goods, directly or indirectly, discriminate against some 
American product, the maximum rates, an average of over 20 
per cent more than the rates named in the bill, will apply at 
once upon the enactment of-this bill to nearly every article im- 
ported, with the result that importation will be less and the 
revenue derived therefrom will be smaller. Our country will be 
involved in trade wars and our people suffer in their enforced 
contribution to the special interests. 

Aside from these considerations of the particular provisions 
of the proposed measure, it is well to revert to the general prop- 
osition that our country was more prosperous and our develop- 
ment greater under low tariff than under high protective tariff 
laws. 

Under the low-tariff law of 1846 the census reports show greater 
per cent of gains in value of all farm products than in the last 
ten years. 

In the production of corn, the great basic product of agricul- 
ture in the Middle West from 1850 to 1860, under a Democratic 
tariff, there was an increase of 41.7 per cent in the United 
States. From 1880 to 1890, under a Republican tariff, there was 
an increase of 21 per cent. Under Democratic tariff, railroad 
mileage from 1850 to 1860 increased from 10,982 miles to 30,626, 
an increase of nearly 300 per cent. From 1890 to 1900 the in- 
crease was from 166,703 miles to 194,262, or an increase of about 
164 per cent. 

The value of farms and farm property increased from 1890 to 
1900 from $3,067,343,580 to $7,980,493,060, an increase of over 
101 per cent. From 1880 to 1890 the increase was from $12,180,- 
501,538 to $16,082,267,689, a little over 30 per cent. From 1890 
to 1900 the increase was but a little over 20 per cent. 

The value of farm animals increased between 1850 and 1860 
over 100 per cent. Between 1880 and 1890 the increase was but 


imported material for use in his finished product may receive | 55 per cent; between 1890 and 1900 there was a decrease in 


the drawback within three years from the date of the importa- 
tion and whether the manufactured product contains the im- 
ported material or domestic material of the same quality and 
productive value. This is a great benefit to all manufacturers, 
and enables them to sell their products abroad cheaper than to 
the American people, and is a concession of the fact that it is 
not the labor cost in manufacture that prevents them from com- 
peting with foreign mannfactures. The cost of manufacturing 
is the same whether foreign or domestic material is used, and 
when foreign material is used they are able to successfully com- 
pete in the markets of the world with the manufacturers of all 
countries, without reference to the alleged cheap pauper labor 
of Europe. This provision will extend the sales of American 
manufactured goods, but it will be at the expense of the Ameri- 
can producers of the materials used in the manufacture of the 
articles so exported. This drawback provision is a contradiction 
of the alleged purpose of the Payne bill and a denial of the prin- 
ciple upon which it assumes to be constructed—the equalization 
of wages at home and abroad. 

The bill provides for a dual system of duties, with maximum 
and minimum rates. The minimum rates are those stated in 
the bill upon each schedule; the maximum rates are an average 
of 20 per cent advance over the rates so carried in the bill. The 
maximum rates are to apply to all importations from any coun- 
try where there is any discriminating duty against American 
products. A large number of countries now maintain such dis- 
criminating duties, and it is fair to assume that many of the 
duties of the Payne bill will be 20 per cent higher by reason of 
this provision. ‘This will accord the American manufacturers 
an opportunity to raise the price of their finished product 20 
per cent, with the result that our consumers will be forced to 
pay this additional price. 

Coffee is placed ostensibly on the free list, but there is the 
proviso that a duty shall be collected upon the same when the 
exporting country imposes an export duty thereon, the import 
duty to equalize the export duty charged. Nearly 90 per cent 
of our coffee is imported from Brazil, which country levies an 
export duty, and said duties are pledged to secure the payment 
of certain bonds, and this export duty can not be easily re- 
moved. The result will be that our people will be forced to 
pay the duty of 4 cents per pound on coffee, and, while it will 
produce revenue, it will be a burden upon the people that is 
both unreasonable and unjust, since an equal revenue could be 
obtained by lowering the duty upon woolen goods to allow real 
competition, and thus raise both the revenue and lessen the 
cost of the goods, to the great benefit of the consumer, 
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value of $190,642,894. 

Our exports increased from 1850 to 1860, 163 per cent. From 
1880 to 1890 there was an increase of 2§ per cent. From 1890 to 
1900 there was an increase of a little over 60 per cent; from 1900 
to 1907, about 34 per cent. 

In wealth we increased from 1850 to 1860, 125 per cent; from 
1880 to 1890 the increase was 48 per cent; from 1890 to 1900 
the increase was 37 per cent. The capital employed in manu- 
facturing industries increased 89.4 per cent from 1850 to 1860; 
from 1890 to 1900 the increase was 50.7 per cent. From 1850 to 
1860, under low tariff, rural wealth increased over 100 per cent; 
from 1890 to 1900, under high tariff, rural wealth increased but 
a little over 20 per cent. On the other hand, urban wealth 
doubled in every decade, except from 1880 to 1890 and from 
1890 to 1900, when the increase was only 50 per cent. The aver- 
age per capita wealth of the farmer remained the same from 
1860 to 1900, yet that of the urbanite increased over sixfold. Of 
the $78,000,000,000 increase of national wealth from 1860 to 1900 
but a little over one-fifth went to the farmers, who represent one- 
half of the population; yet of the $9,000,000,000 increase of 
wealth during the low-tariff decade of 1850 to 1860, over 44 per 
cent went to the farmers. 

We are told in every campaign of the great increase in our 
national wealth under protection. This country is so situated 
and has such immense resources that its development and in- 
crease of wealth would be wonderful under any kind of tariff 
laws. We have fertile soil, inexhaustible mines of hidden 
wealth, and the most intelligent people on the globe. Prosperity 
is not produced by law. Many years ago men believed in the 
divine right of kings and their power to make people happy 
and prosperous. Our people have discarded such beliefs. Pros- 
perity comes through natural processes. It is not handed out 
by the President or by Congress. It comes by industry, fer- 
tility of the soil, and the intelligence of our people combined. 
Our country, with its broad and fertile plains, vast mines of 
mineral wealth, and enormous resources, will be prosperous and 
progressive. 

For the year ending June 30, 1907, the domestic export of farm 
products were of the value of $1,055,000,000, being the first year 
in the history of the world that a country exported agricultural 
commodities of home production to a value in excess of a billion 
dollars. Farm products furnish 634 per cent of the total exports 
of our country. Since 1890 the farmers have not failed to secure 
the balance of trade in our favor. During that time the aggre- 
gate of the balance is $6,500,000,000, while the trade in all the 
other commodities has resulted in an adverse balance of $456,- 
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000,000. The farmers have furnished the wealth to offset the 
balance of trade in other commodities, and to them is to be given 


| the credit for this great work of adding to the country’s wealth, 


capital, credit, and welfare. 

Four-fifths of the world’s production of corn is grown in the 
United States, and the value of the 1907 crop was $1,350,000,000. 
Hight years’ crop would pay for building every mile of railroad 
in the country. The hay crop for 1907 was 61,420,000 tons, and 
its value was $660,000,000; the cotton crop was worth $650,- 
000,000; the wheat crop was worth $500,000,000; oats were 
worth $360,000,000 ; rye, $23,000,000 ; potatoes, $190,000,000 ; bar- 
ley, $115,000,000; tobacco, $67,000,000; rice, $19,000,000; buck- 
wheat, $10,000,000. The total value of the products of the farms 
in this country in 1907 was $7,412,000,000. It was 10 per cent 
greater than in 1906, 17 per cent over 1905, 20 per cent over 1904, 
25 per cent over 1903. The value of eggs and poultry produced 
on the farms in 1907 was over $600,000,000. In 1907 we exported 
cotton to the yalue of $481,277,797. 

We exported in 1907 domestic merchandise to the value of 
$1,853,718,034. The products of the farm constitute the larger 
part of the immense sum, and have changed this Nation from a 
debtor to a creditor Nation. We have fed and clothed the people 
of other countries, and the farmer is the source of the national 
wealth and prosperity. 

Our farm property in 1850 represented one-half of our total 
wealth, in 1870 it represented but one-third, and to-day it is not 
equal to one-fifth. 

We have immense wealth; the last showing was in the census 
report of 1904 and amounted to $107,104,211,917, yet 70 per cent 
of it was owned by 200,000 people, and the other 30 per cent is 
owned by the remaining 85,517,230 people of the country. It is 
said that when the directors of the United States Steel trust 
meet one-twelfth of the total wealth of the country is repre- 
sented around the directors’ table. Five thousand men in this 
country actually own one-sixth of our entire national wealth, 
leaving the balance to be divided among the remaining 85,812,- 
239 people. What is the income of our people? Waldron’s 
5 of Currency and Wealth estimates the incomes as 

olle ws: 

ope in 20 of the families is able to secure an income of $3,000 a year 
an rwo-thirds of the families get less than $900 per year. 

More than one-half get less than $600 per year. 

While more than 4,000,000 families, com 2 one-third of the 
Nation, must get along on an Income of less than $400 per year. 

The tariff has contributed more than all other things com- 
bined to produce this unequal distribution of wealth, stimu- 
lating, supporting, and producing trusts. These advantages are 
given by law. The law gave the right and opportunity to orgaun- 
ize the American Steel Corporation with a capital of more than 
a billion dollars. It gave the same opportunity to the Standard 
Oil Company, the cotton-seed oil trust, to the International Har- 
vester Company, and to hundreds of others. 

The census of 1900 shows that of the 16,000,000 families in 
the United States, less than 5,000,000 owned their own homes 
free from incumbrances, and that 11,000,000 families either do 
not own their homes or have them mortgaged. While the total 
wealth of our people is immense, it is concentrated in the hands 
of a few. The mortgaged indebtedness in the United States in- 
creased from $6,019,679,985 to $8,394,728,733 from 1890 to 1900, 
an increase of 39 per cent. In Indiana during the year 1905 
the mortgage indebtedness increased $123,549,506. 

During the fiscal year 1906, the value of the dutiable mer- 
chandise imported into this country from abroad was $664,721,- 
885.77. There was collected upon this merchandise at the cus- 
tom-houses $293,557,984.14, being an average of 44.16 per cent. 

This is the total amount of the revenue derived from the 
tariff during the year 1906. This represents the amount the 
Government received by reason of the tariff. How much do the 
home manufacturers receive from the tariff? 

In the year 1906 there were at least $14,000,000,000 worth of 
domestic manufactured goods consumed in the United States. 
These manufactured articles are increased in cost to the con- 
sumer by the amount of the tariff levied on similar articles im- 
ported into this country. This tariff duty in 1906 averaged 
44.16 per cent, and the increased amount placed by our home 
manufacturers upon their home goods goes not into the Treas- 
ury of the Gorernment but into the pockets of the manufacturer. 

The figures show the result of tariff taxation and the distribu- 
tion of its proceeds, as follows: 

Revenue received by the Government--___--____________ $293, 910, 395 
Bounty received by manufacturers 6, 182, 400, 600 

This shows that under the beneficent effects of the Dingley 
bill for 1906, for every dollar paid into the Treasury of the 
Government $20 at least go into the pockets of the manufac- 
turers, and all of this comes directly from the pockets of the con- 
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sumers. This vast bounty amounted to $68.68 to every individ- 
ual in the United States, counting the population at 90,000,000. 
The average family is composed of five members, and each 
family contributed $343.40. Under the Payne bill these con- 
tributions will be greater, as the average tariff duty is larger, 
as shown by their own reports. The money going into the 
National Treasury by reason of the tariff in 1906 amounted to 
$293,910,395, which is $3.26 per capita of our population— 
$16.30 per family. If this was raised by a direct tax upon the 
individual, how light would be his burden when compared with 
the amounts he now contributes to the special interests. The 
vast sum now contributed to the special interests is paid in an 
indirect manner by an increased price on everything the people 
consume. It takes tribute from nearly everything that we eat 
and wear; on every tool and implement used by the mechanic, 
mason, and carpenter; on every article used in the construction 
of a house or barn; fence, either of wood or wire; on the farm 
implements; and on books and newspapers. There are nearly 
4,000 articles on the tariff list, and on the articles used by the 
poor the tariff is much higher than on articles used by the 
wealthy. Articles of necessity are unfairly taxed over articles 
of luxury. 

The bill provides for a tax upon inheritances; and while this 
is a proper and legitimate subject for raising revenue, two- 
thirds of the States now have an inheritance tax, and the same 
might be wisely left to the States alone, while the National 
Government should provide an income tax. I approve of an 
inheritance tax, but prefer an income tax. An inheritance tax 
and an income tax would both fall upon the class that can well 
afford to pay the same. This class has been studiously guarded 
and protected by the general provisions of the bill. While the 
Supreme Court by a bare majority decided against the validity 
of an income tax, the personnel of this court has been changed, 
and President Taft in a public speech last summer expressed the 
belief that in case of emergency such a tax should be levied 
and the same could be drafted so as to avoid the objections of 
the court. 

The insertion of the inheritance-tax feature is a confession of 
the belief of the committee that the Payne bill without this pro- 
vision would not raise sufficient revenue; and even with this 
additional feature the committee have seen proper to provide 
for an issue of bonds, craftily called by the committee “ eyi- 
dences of indebtedness,” bearing interest, to meet the antici- 
pated deficit caused by the enactment of this law. 

This bill may yet be changed, modified, and amended. The 
protests of the people are being daily heard. Whatever may be 
its ultimate provisions, this bill stands to-day as the carefully 
prepared measure of the Republican party, and its modification 
by this House will not be in accordance with the wishes of its 
leaders, but out of fear of the cry of condemnation from an out- 
raged and tax-ridden constituency. What may happen to this 
bill after it leaves the House I dare not venture an assertion, 
but I am persuaded that the people are not to be relieved by any 
legislation coming from the hands of the Republican party. 
[Loud applause.] 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and Mr. 
Densy having assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
OLMSTED, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that committee had had 
under consideration the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. ForpNey, by unanimous consent, was given leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, papers 
in the case of James H. Deal, Fifty-third Congress, no adverse 
report having been made thereon. 

RECESS. 


The hour of 6 o’clock having arrived, the House, under its 
previous order, took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


AFTER THE RECESS. 


The recess having expired, at 8 o'clock p. m. the House was 
called to order by Mr. DENBY, the Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
1488, the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the tariff bill, with Mr. OLMSTED in the chair. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, this is no new subject that we 
are considering at this extra session of Congress. It is, however, 
a question of great importance to the American people and one 
in which they are vitally interested. One of the gentlemen on 
the other side of this Chamber, in discussing the tariff, last 
right said that— 

We are here because the Republican party has called us here to con- 
sider the question of revision. 

I take issue with him, Mr. Chairman. We are here because 
the Democratic party has called your oppressive tariff system to 
judgment. We are here in spite of the efforts of subsidized 
newspapers that represent those who profit by the provisions 
of the Dingley tariff law. 

We have at last been able to show the people that you are 
taxing them to enrich a favored few. The Democratic party 
has forced the Republican party to abandon its famous “ stand- 
pat” position and to agree with us before the American people 
that the tariff should be revised. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] That is why we are here, Mr. Chairman. If the Repub- 
lican party could have succeeded without declaring for tariff 
revision, it would have done so, and we would not be here now 
considering the tariff, because it is fast becoming known to all 
men that the Republican party is the party of special interests, 
the handy instrument of predatory wealth, and that the Demo- 
cratic party is the party of equal rights, the party of the masses 
of the people. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. Chairman, time was when Republicans laughed at Demo- 
crats who talked of flagrant abuses and widespread oppression 
under the Dingley tariff Jaw; and to our appeals for relief for 
the people they said: “ We are standing pat.“ They made 
no argument; they had none of merit to make. Sir, I have lived 
to see you tremble before the righteous wrath of a Democratic 
people, desert your “stand-pat” doctrine, and come out in the 
open in the campaign of 1908 and declare for tariff revision. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You have deceived and imposed upon the American people. 
There is no question about that. Some of you on that side have 
been absolutely frank and honest. I recall the speech of the 
high priest of protectionism, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DALzELL]. He said in the Sixtieth Congress that the coun- 
try demanded revision, and then, with a knowing smile on his 
face and a high-protection twinkle in his eye, he said: 

I do not know whether we will revise it up or down. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we have come here as a result of Dem- 
ocratic agitation, as a result of Democratic education, to revise 
the tariff in the interest of justice to all the people, and that 
means revise it downward. We have aroused the conscience of 
the American people until you had to decide in favor of revision. 
Now, what is that revision going to be, and in whose interest 
is it going to be? Will it be up or down? > 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NYE] was candid enough 
to say in this House a few nights ago: 

There is no use ne D gonge the question ; the whole country knows 
that we met to revise tariff downward. 

And that is what the country demands to-day. What have 
you done toward redeeming your pledges to the people? 

You have brought into this House, under whip and spur, the 
most miserable makeshift and robber scheme that was ever de- 
vised by mortal man. You kept it behind lock and key. You 
had it guarded day and night, and you would not permit the Rep- 
resentatives of the people on either side of the House to see its 
precious provisions until the day that you decided to report it to 
the House, and then you gave the minority members on the 
Committee on Ways and Means twelve minutes in which to 
consider it. 

Mr. Chairman, may I not, under all the peculiar circumstances 
surrounding this tariff bill, in all propriety inquire who wrote 
this bill and why should its provisions have been so carefully 
guarded and kept from the American people? 

This bill is of vast importance to the people. Both parties 
have declared for revision, and they ought to haye been per- 
mitted to work together for the good of our common country, 
and bring out a bill representing the combined wisdom of the 
membership of this House. Think of it; a bill containing so 
many important provisions, taken from its hiding place in the 
desk of the committee room, and voted on in twelve minutes. 

Mr. JAMES. With 4,000 items in it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; a bill containing 4,000 items. How do 
you think that will strike the American people? Is there any 


semblance of fairness about it? None at all. 
Now, then, it is rumored in the newspapers that certain rules 


will be passed by the Republican majority in this House to 
prevent us from voting on the items in this bill separately, and 
that agreements -have been made to protect the Standard Oil 
Company, and not raise the duty on beer, 


The sugar trust, 


the Standard Oil trust, the steel trust, and all the other trusts 
are going to walk through the furnace of this bill unharmed, 
and they will not even have the smell of reduction fire upon their 
clothes. Why, sir? Because they have contributed to the 
Republican party all that you demanded in the campaign last 
fall. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And, gentlemen on that side, you are going to be forced into 
line ; you are going to come up and obey the final mandate of the 
tariff barons back of your party. For you are like the fellow 
I told about in this House once before. The story illustrates 
your position so well that I must tell it just here: Pat was be- 
ing tried for the larceny of a yearling. All the evidence was 
against him, and Pat's lawyer informed him that the chances 
were against him, whereupon Pat said: 

Never you mind, you make the speech to the jury. 


He did so; and when the jury reported, Pat was acquitted. 
His lawyer looked at him with utter surprise and went over and 
shook his hand and said: 

Pat, how did that happen? 

Pat said: 

I told you that you did not understand the situation. 
jurors in that case got some of the beef. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

So, Mr. Chairman, when the time comes for enough gentlemen 
on that side to respond to the call of the powers that be, you 
will do so, for it is certain that nearly all of you got some of 
the campaign beef last fall. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The Democratic party came out into the open and declared in 
favor of publishing its campaign funds. That brave and able 
leader of the Democratic party, the Daniel of Democracy in 
America, the man who for more than fifteen years has cham- 
pioned the cause of the common people, William Jennings Bryan 
[applause on the Democratic side], declared in that contest that 
he wanted every dollar contributed to his election published to 
the wide world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Did the 
Republicans do that? No, Mr. Chairman, you absolutely refused 
to do it. And why? Because you knew that if you published 
before the American people your campaign contributions you 
would drive away some honest Republicans who otherwise would 
vote the Republican ticket. But, my friends, do you know that 
a great political revolution is going on in this country? The 
time of the special-interest man in Congress is nearly over, 
The people are waking up. The masses of the people are going 
to look out more and more for the interest of all the people, and 
the day will come when the men who compose this body will 
be men whose heart beats are in sympathy with the rights of 
the masses of the people in this country. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt my col- 
league for a moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That wonderful book, the Bible, furnishes 
an illustration of why the Republican party is bound and sub- 
servient in this Government to the trusts and to the special 
interests. The trusts and special interests furnished the cam- 
paign funds, and the Bible says that— À 

The ox knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s crib. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And the Republican party has as much wisdom as an ox or a 
jackass. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, my colleague [Mr. CLAYTON], 
one of the ablest men in this body, has quoted Scripture en- 
tirely applicable to the Republican party at this time. If the 
American masses could see and know that special interests are 
furnishing campaign funds with which to buy elections in doubt- 
ful States for the Republican party, they would cease to vote 
the Republican ticket. 

When I came here, Mr. Chairman, I believe we had 127 Demo- 
erats in this body. I have lived to see that number grow until 
to-day we have in this House 172 Democrats. And I now pre- 
dict that after your miserable tariff scheme has gone into effect 
and the people have felt its abuses the next House will be over- 
whelmingly Democratic. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen, the handwriting is upon the wall. Even in the 
last campaign, against an enormous campaign fund and Repub- 
lican promises to revise the tariff, the Democratic party gained 
twelve hundred and fifty thousand votes. 

The defeat of some of the old“ bellwethers,” as we call them, 
Republican high protectionists, who have been weeded out on 
that side, is a wholesome sign. Some of them were defeated by 
Republicans who came here by very small majorities over the 
Democratic candidate. Our cause is growing. It is gaining 
favor every day. The people are coming into their own. They 
have had a hard struggle. God knows if ever on this earth 
the masses of the common people had to struggle against great 
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odds, it has been in this Republic of the West for the last 
twelve years. 

Mark Hanna, the high priest of the Republican party and 
the man by whom you laid great stake, went about the ballot 
box in 1896 with $9,000,000 to corrupt the American electorate, 
and he made barter of the ballot and debauched the manhood 


of every man that he touched with his campaign gold. IAp- 
plause on the Democratic side.] He taught the special interests 
of this country to abandon argument to convince the voter of 
the justice of their cause and resort to the corruption of the 
voter. His position was, “Away with your arguments. Away 
with your appeals to the conscience, to the judgment of men; 
take your money and call on the sovereign voters of America 
to surrender their convictions and sell their votes,” the most 
sacred weapons known to free men. “Yes; sell them to the 
highest bidder. Raise your protective tariff as high as you 
please, What right have the American people to complain? We 
bought the election and paid for it.” That was his position, 
Mr. Chairman, he succeeded in purchasing ballots, and the elec- 
tion of 1896 was carried. 

Sir, you have been in absolute control of the Government 
since 1896 and promised employment to the laboring man and 
prosperity to the whole country, 

No party has ever deceived the people so long and so success- 
fully on any public question as the Republican party has de- 
ceived the American people on the tariff question. 

When the country was prosperous, not by reason of, but in 
spite of, your robber tariff, you told the people that your high 
protective tariff produced that prosperity, and they believed it. 

While the people were giving thanks to the Republican party 
for what they considered blessings from the Dingley tariff law, 
the tariff barons of America were reaping a rich harvest at 
the hands of the masses, and the trust magnates were pitch- 
ing their tents in every avenue of legitimate business and de- 
stroying competition on every hand; and to-day the combination 
of these two obnoxious interests control the money supply of 
the country, and by the exercise of the power that your party 

has placed in their hands they can produce a panic in twenty- 
four hours. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And yet 
when the earth yielded abundantly and when the showers came 
and when the seasons were good, you stood on the house tops 
and said, “ Give praise to the Dingley tariff law for all this.” 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

A gentleman on that side of the House last night, a new 
Member, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin], said that 
the good prices that we had received for cotton in the South 
for the last two or three years were due to the Dingley tariff 
law. 

My friend, let me tell you something of the struggle of that 
people. I was born and reared upon the farm, and if ever a 
people had to struggle for what they earned in this world, it is 
the cotton-producing people of my country. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] They ship abroad every year enough cotton 
to bring to America the balance of trade, and without it the 
balance of trade would not be in our favor. And the thing 
that has given them reasonably good prices in some years re- 
cently has been their organizations to fight the gambling ex- 
changes that you have permitted to flourish in rank luxuriance 
in New Orleans and New York and other sections of the country. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] And the gentleman said 
last night that “ During the life of the Dingley tariff law we 
had had high prices and the best prices for cotton.” 

I deny that statement, Mr. Chairman. I want to inform 
the gentleman and that side of the House that the average 
price of cotton during the Walker tariff law, the Democratic 
tariff law, from 1846 to 1857, was higher, even that far back, 
than the price during the Dingley tariff law, from 1897 to 1909. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I would like to ask my friend from Ala- 
bama if, considering the high prices which protection has com- 
pelled the country people to pay for everything they buy, cotton 
has not been really cheaper under the Dingley law than at any 
other period in history? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is very true. 

Mr. MACON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to interrupt the gen- 
tleman before he left the price of cotton. The gentleman from 
Alabama and myself live in the South, and I will ask him if 
he does not know that the cotton buyers of the South will not 
eyen make a bid on cotton until after they have heard by cable 
from Liverpool every morning? That is the way I have found 


it in the South, and I think the gentleman has found it that 
way also. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The price is fixed by cotton gamblers in New 
York and Liverpool, and the high tariff on cotton goods that 
are manufactured from our cotton that come back into our 
country forces the manufacturer of cotton abroad to do every- 
thing in his power to buy cotton as cheaply as possible, so 
that he can compete successfully with the American manufac- 
turer. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to the gentlemen on the other side who 
come here appealing to the South to surrender her devotion to 
principle let me say, if they know as little about everything 
else that they discuss here as they do about the prices of cot- 
ton and the general progress of the South, they know very 
little indeed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURNETT. I will ask the gentleman from Alabama if 
it is not true that the gentleman from Tennessee who made 
that statement last night does not live in a cotton-producing 
part of the South? 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is true; he does not live in the cotton 
belt. But, Mr. Chairman, the special interests pick out the 
ablest and shrewdest men that they can find and send them 
here and they keep them here. These agents of special interests 
have back of them an unlimited fund with which to give ban- 
quets at the New Willard Hotel and other hotels of the country; 
but, gentlemen, those that they tax and oppress back yonder 
rely upon you and upon me to do right and be just in this the 
greatest lawmaking body in the world; and when I stand here 
from day to day in this extra session and see my Democratic 


colleagues from every section of the country seeking to enforce 


the laws of justice and pleading the cause of the plain people, 
I am prouder than ever that I am a Democrat. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The panic that came upon us nearly two years ago, when the 
Republican party was in power in every branch of the Govern- 
ment and when the protective tariff was the highest that ever 
burdened the country, has at last convinced the people that the 
Republican party and Republican tariff laws can not prevent 
panics, and that they are utterly unable to deliver us from the 
clutches of a panic that has cursed the country for nearly two 
years. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

What has become of your campaign cry that “panics only 
come when Democrats are in power and Democratic tariff laws 
are in force?“ The soup houses built to feed the great army 
of American wage-earners who were thrown out of employment 
by the ruthless hands of a Republican panic answer that ques- 
tion. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The number of 
mercantile failures—the greatest ever witnessed in the history 
of panics—also makes answer. Closed mills, paralyzed indus- 
tries, and demoralization of trade have all placed the death 
seal upon that false cry of the Republican party. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] That campaign cry has served you 
well and it must be sad to part with it now, but even in this 
august instance you must yield to the inevitable. For the song 
has gone out of the thing— 

And the spirit of song has fled; 
The nightingale sings no more to the rose 
When that beautiful flower is dead. 

[Laughter and applause.) 

But the gentleman from Washington [Mr. CUSHMAN] refuses 
to be convinced. The staggering fact of a widespread and ruin- 
ous panic disturbs him not. On he goes talking about prosperity 
in his State. 

Sir, I was glad to be informed that while the farmers of the 
South and West were unable to obtain money with which to 
move their crops, and the railroads of the country were embar- 
rassed in raising money with which to pay their employees, and 
the mills and shops of the country were silent in the grasp of a 
Republican panic, there was one spot on American soil, in 
the far-off Commonwealth of Washington, where the dread hand 
of a Republican panic did not cast its blighting shadow. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] - 

Mr. Chairman, in the midst of these hard times—when all 
business is woefully disturbed and nobody is satisfied with con- 
ditions as they are—the gentleman from Washington surprises 
the House by telling us about the clang of hammers, the song 
of the saw, and the general prosperity abounding in his State. 
This refreshing exception from the widespread evil of the Repub- 
lican panic reminds me of this bit of verse from Lord Byron: 

In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wide waste there still is a tree, 
And a bird in its solitude singing, 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee. 

[Laughter and applause.] 

And now, when all the other Republicans have quit claiming 
that panics only come when Democrats are in power, the gentle- 
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man from Washington still sings the songs of Dingley prosperity, 
and smiles on the ruins that that tariff law has wrought. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] But his companions, in the 
throes of political embarrassment, and realizing that the old 
false battle cry of their party is discredited now, look appeal- 
ingly to their tariff masters and exclaim: 
If thou wouldst have me sing and play 
As once I play’d and sung, 
First take this time-worn lute away, 
And bring one freshly strung. 

{Laughter and applause.] 

You did not dare in the campaign just closed to talk of 
“standing pat.” You abandoned that position and admitted 
that we were right—that the tariff should be revised. And 
now that the election is over and you are returned to power, 
you ignore your platform and campaign pledges and present 
a bill most pleasing to the tariff-tax eaters and most displeas- 
ing and disappointing to the tariff-tax payers. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. CUSHMAN], in speaking 
upon the tariff a few days ago, told us of the high wages paid 
labor in the State of Washington. He said that “for fixing 
a small place in the ceiling in his home where the plastering 
had fallen, a small piece,” he said, “about the size of his hat 
brim ”—and we know how small that is [laughter], and he said 
that the workman charged him $5, but said he did not com- 
plain. No, Mr. Chairman; he did not complain, and he ought 
not to have complained, because I heard him plead in 1906, 
standing in the selfsame place in this House, for high protec- 
tion; and when he saw the ruin, the panic, that that high- 
tariff measure had wrought among the people of his home, and 
this humble toiler came to fix that place in his house, he 
doubtless felt like saying, and in his heart did say: You 
tax me highly for this piece of work, but the policies that 
I have advocated produced the conditions that pinch you with 
hunger now. So I suppose it is right to tax me to help sup- 
port you.” [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, we haye heard much Republican talk in the 
last few years about prosperity. You can not have national 
prosperity when a few men are permitted to fix the price of 
national necessities as is now done under a Republican tariff law. 
The Republican party is in power, and yet $100 would buy 
more of the necessities of life before the Dingley tariff law 
went into effect than $150 will buy now, and the Payne bill 
is worse than thé Dingley bill, Does this manner of protection 
help or hurt the great body of American consumers? [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Take the farmer, for instance. He does and must rely on the 
export of raw material, and not a line in your tariff law con- 
tributes to his comfort and well-being; but you hold him up and 
tax him at every turn in the road. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

If the southern farmer should go abroad and sell 100 bales 
of cotton and purchase machinery to use in a cotton mill in the 
United States, before he could bring this, his own property, into 
his own country he would be compelled to pay the value of 50 
more bales of cotton. This is the fruit of a Republican tariff 
law. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

In many instances you place the duty on imports so high that 
it keeps out of our country certain goods and wares, and the 
Government does not receive one cent in revenue; but the differ- 
ence in the price before and after the import duty was fixed is 
paid by the American consumer. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] For instance, if I can buy a yard of cloth for 7 cents 
before a tariff is placed upon it, and then a duty or tariff of 3 
cents per yard is put upon it, that makes it cost me 10 cents per 
yard. Now, then, the New England manufacturer says to the 
American consumer: “ You must pay us 10 cents per yard for 
this cloth because under the law you can not buy it from Eng- 
land for less than 10 cents.” Why is this? Because our Goy- 
ernment has said to England: Before you can sell that cloth 
to our people you must pay a duty of 3 cents per yard.” What 
does this do for the New England manufacturer? It puts in 
his pocket a profit of 3 cents per yard. Who pays this extra 
8 cents? The American consumer; and the Government in many 
instances does not derive one cent in revenue, and why? Be- 
cause the English manufacturer says: “‘ Your tariff on that class 
of goods is so high that we can not compete with the New Eng- 
land manufacturer; we will hunt another market.” And they do. 
The goods quit coming, the Government gets no revenue from 
this source, but the Government continues to tax you and me 
for the benefit of the New England manufacturer. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Let me illustrate by referring to your high tariff on the cheap- 
est blankets and flannels. In 1907 we imported blankets and 
flannels of this character to the value of $316, and the tariff on 


them was $340.32, making them cost the consumer $656.82. Just 
think of that, you delightful and charming advocates of high 
protection. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The American consumer is at last beginning to see that you 
are denying him access to the markets of the world, not for 
the purpose of getting revenues, but for the purpose of enrich- 
ing New England manufacturers. What are you doing in this 
bill to farm necessities, agricultural implements, and so forth? 
Let me read a few lines from the views of the Democratic mi- 
nority of the Committee on Ways and Means: 

There are articles left in the bill on which the rates are as pro- 
hibitive as under the Dingley law, allowing very little of importations, 
raising practically no revenue and barring out competition. Notable 
am ese are rivets, screws, fence and other wire rods, axles, axle 
bars, blacksmith's hammers, sledges, track tools, wedges, crowbars, bolt 
blanks, cast-iron vessels, stove plate, sad irons, muskets, shotguns, 
r nails, ae, tacks, needles, steel plates engraved, stereotype 
plates electro’ ype pare, hooks and eyes, and many other articles 
named in the schedule. 

Again, under Schedule G, the minority view says: 

The treatment of the farmer by this bill is along the same lines as 
have characterized Republican methods in the past. He gets practically 
no relief, and the laborer and producer have greater burdens imposed 
upon them. The cost of living for the average man is increased; the 
advantage of wealth and power is also increased. Heavy taxes are laid 
on coffee, tea, and substitutes for coffee, which, with cocoa, butter, mus- 
tard, pepper, cinnamon, and all sorts of flavors for food, are declared to 
be luxuries, while figs, lemons, etc., are raised in price withont hope of 
increasing the revenue, ete. very article of food the laborer must baye 
to live comfortably is heavily taxed; even the salt on his table is not 
exempt. This schedule was evidently pre) the same mind which 
has = minated this bill—a mind certainly not unfriendly to the great 


So, Mr. Chairman, any sane man can see that the American 
consumer is heavily taxed in this bill and for the benefit of spe- 
cial interests. Ex-President Cleveland was sound on the tariff 
question. Here is what he said in the campaign of 1904: 


I ought not to fatigue your intel ce br detailing further facts 
showing that the protective ey, ch the Republican 2 has Im- 
d which tha cam 


posed upon the country, an t bene in the g paign 
noisily defends, not only has something to 2 with Teosta: but by its 


very nature, as well as by its natural is the parent and acces- 
sory of the robbing marauders which vex and afflict our people's life 
and demand tribute in every home of our land. They dictate the prices 
we shall pay for the food we eat and the clothes we wear and the habita- 


tion in which we live. 

The rate of tariff taxation has increased by one-fourth, the expendi- 
tures of the Government have more than doubled, and hundreds of in- 
dustrial trusts and combinations, the vicious progeny of extreme tariff 

note pockets of our people. I 
„The r 


protection, opony and stealth: 
use my words twenty — ago t of the Government to 
exact tribute from the citizen is limited by its exact necessities, and 
every cent taken from the people beyond that required for their protec- 
tion is no better than robbery.” 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This statement of Mr. Cleveland's is full of truth and Demo- 
cratie doctrine. 

The Republican party taxes the swaddling clothes of the in- 
fant, and you tax the winding sheet of the adult dead. But 
you do not stop there. You tax the coffin in which he is buried 
and the tombstone that stands above his lifeless form. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

For the benefit of my Republican friends, let me read an edi- 
torial from a Republican newspaper : 

CAMPAICN CONTRIBUTIONS. 
[From the Concordia (Kans.) Empire.] 
We have been invited to send a dollar contribution to the Republican 


cam) fund that is 5 popular subscription and to which 
President Roosevelt recently subscribed. We would like to have our 


dollar in such select company all right, but we have done all the con- 
tributing we intend to do this year. 

We recently have completed building a house, at a cost of something 
over $4,000, and for every foot of lumber, every pane of every 
sack of cement, every pouna of nalis, and, in fact, for nearly every bit 
of material that went into it, we made a good, liberal contribution 
through the trusts that control them, and we guess we have done our 


share. 

17 may be treason for a Republican newspaper to talk this way, but 
facts are facts, and it sort of relieves our conscience to tell the truth 
about the trusts once in a while. We will just let the several trusts 
to which we have had to unwilling tribute in the past year pay 
our dollar for us. We n t and they do not. 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr, Chairman, even the rank and file of the Republican party 
are beginning to see that the protection policy of the Republican 
party is ruinous to the plain people. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Under that policy trusts flourish as never before, 

Ex-Senator William E. Chandler, a Republican, has said: 


If trusts are allowed to flourish unrestrictedly, they will destroy 
competition as a business principle, crush out individualism, and put 
the control of society—its property, its politics, and its government 
into the hands of opulent oligarchies. 


Havemeyer, the sugar king, said: 

The tariff is the mother of trusts. 

The trust is the deadly enemy of producer and consumer alike. 
He holds up the producer with one hand and robs the consumer 
with the other; he reduces the number of buyers, removes com- 
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petition, and places the producer at his mercy. He reduces the 
number of sellers, removes competition from his path, and has 
the consumer at his mercy. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, upon the question of lumber, I shall vote 
to take the duty off. The Democratic platform plainly says: 

We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff on wood pulp, print 
paper, lumber, timber, and logs, and that these articles be placed on 
the free list. 

Some gentlemen tell us that a high tariff on lumber will pro- 
tect our forests. This can not be true. A high tariff on lumber 
puts a premium on the rapid destruction of our forests, because 
it makes the price of lumber higher, and the higher the price 
the greater the inducement to produce it on a large scale. 

The higher the price on lumber, the greater the tax on the 
home builders, and the opportunity for the poor man to build a 
home becomes less and less. Mr. Chairman, at this point let 
me read from the eloquent speech made in this House a few 
days ago by my able and distinguished friend, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. James], who is to my mind the greatest 
orator in the Republic. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Every throb of his patriotic heart beats loyal to the masses. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] He said, here discussing 
the tariff on lumber: 

But the poor man who is without a home has no one to speak for him 
except the Representatives upon this floor. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


A t banquet was given 5 the lumber trust a few weeks ago at 
the New Willard Hotel in this city. A most sumptuous feast, I am told 
was offered to the guests. They were lobbying to keep the $2 tariff 
on lumber; but, gentlemen, I am in favor of free lumber. The mil- 
lions of people in our country who are without homes have no ban- 
quets to offer you, no sparkling wine for you to sip, no hot birds for 
you to eat. a have a ballot, though, and can reward you at the 
Us with their love, their vote, and their confidence; and I appeal 
rom the banquet of the lumber trust to the homeless of the land and 
ask you to choose which side you will serve. 

{Loud applause.] 

We are told that in those sections of the country where the 
timber has all been cut that the small streams have dried up 
and larger ones are less deep and wide, and that droughts are 
more frequent, the rainfall less, and that the health of the 
community is injuriously affected. 

We of the South can not afford to have our forests de- 
stroyed. In order to produce cotton there must be a certain 
degree of moisture in the air, and the winds from the South 
Atlantic crossing the Gulf Stream and meeting the colder air 
currents from the Appalachian forests produce this degree of 
moisture. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see how your tariff tax affects the 
farmer. You force him to sell the products of his soil in a 
free-trade market and to buy the same material back in manu- 
factured form in a protected market. You can not make me 
prosper when you increase the cost of everything that I have to 
buy and reduce the price of everything that I have to sell. Sir, 
the American people have paid dearly for a Republican ad- 
ministration. You are taxing them to-day as they have never 
been taxed by any party in the history of the country. 

Under this high tariff the cost of agricultural implements has 
increased, which, of course, increases the cost of production, 
and the cost of living has become a burden to the average man. 
Mr. Byron W. Holt, an American economist of note, has com- 
puted the tariff taxes annually paid by the American farmer. 
He estimates that upon the average the farmer buys $238 worth 
of life’s necessaries annually. “Of this amount,” he says, “ $18 
goes to the Government and $37 to the private monopoly, the pro- 
tected trusts making $55 in all.” 

Now, then, the tariff and trust tax on 10,000,000 farmers is 
$550,000,000 annually. Is it any wonder, then, that the Carnegie 
corporation, valued in 1893 at $10,000,000, increased in value 
by leaps and bounds under the Dingley tariff law until within 
six years Carnegie was enabled to sell his share alone for 
$360,000,000? [Applause on the Democratic side.] Think of 
this enormous tax on the farmer. Suppose the tax assessor's in 
our States should go up to the farmer when he buys a year’s 
supply of, say $238 worth, and demand a payment of a tax on that 
amount of $18. Why, he would be indignant and there would 
be no peace for the authorities of the State until that high and 
inexcusable tax rate should be repealed. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] And yet this is just what you are doing to 
the American farmer under your tariff laws. If we continue 
to put a tariff on what other nations have to sell, the day will 
come when they will put a tariff on everything that we have to 
sell, and who can blame them? 

Under the beneficent action of your high protection we have 
in America now the tariff-burdened masses and the tariff-pro- 
tected classes. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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If the people could realize what portion of the price they pay 
for the necessaries of life consists of a tariff tax, you would 
have no peace until this high protective feature should be re- 
pealed. If they but knew as they purchase the little things how 
much tariff tax enters into the price, every consumer would be- 
come an open advocate of tariff reform. But, unfortunately for 
the people, the tariff tax is hid in the price of the article pur- 
chased. It is, nevertheless, a tax on the consumer. 

The consumer is not told how much he is taxed on the article 
that he buys, but the tax is there just the same. I can illus- 
trate this point by telling the new drummer’s first experience 
with an expense account. On his return from his first trip 
he handed the proprietor his expense account, and in it he had 
hotel bills, so much; livery bills, so much; railroad fare, so 
much; and one suit of clothes, $50. The proprietor, in astonish- 
ment, said: 

John, I see a suit of clothes in your expense account; we'll strike 
that item out. I am not paying for your clothes. 

John said nothing, but was soon out on the road again. When 
he returned and handed his expense account to the proprietor, 
the proprietor glanced over it hurriedly to see if John had 
properly charged the items. This task performed, he smiled and 
said: 

John, you are improving. 
expense account. 

John looked at the proprietor and said: 

It's in there just the same. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

So, Mr. rman, when we are buying every day the neces- 
sities of life, we are not confronted with the statement that we 
are paying a tariff tax, but we are. The tariff tax is in there 
just the same. It is true that it takes money to run the Govern- 
ment, and revenues are collected for this purpose. The revenues 
ought to be paid by all the people, and if in the collection of 
sufficient revenues incidental protection follows, the industry 
and labor of every section of the country ought to share in the 
benefits derived while that policy is in force. While I stand for 
a tariff for reyenue, I am not willing for you to pick out east- 
ern, western, and New England industries for the special favors 
of your protective policy and see the industries of the South 
injuriously affected or purposely ignored. Burdens and benefits 
onene to be equally distributed. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

The South has stood for the rights of the masses against the 
encroachments of special interests. She has demanded legisla- 
tion for the common weal, and she has pleaded for fair and 
just treatment of all the people by this Government of the 
people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, this tariff is not borne by the individuals ac- 
cording to their means and ability to pay. There is absolutely 
nothing fair or just in your tariff scheme. 

In our towns and cities the man who owns the most valuable 
houses and lots obtains the highest rent and he pays the most 
taxes. Any honest man will agree that the man who owns a 
building worth $100,000 should pay more tax than the man who 
owns a house worth $3,000. 

Take farm lands, for instance. The man who owns a fine 
plantation of a thousand acres ought to pay, and he does pay, 
more taxes than the individual who owns a one-horse farm. 
The State, the county, and the city have tried to place the bur- 
den upon the individual citizen in accordance with his ability 
to pay, and this is as it should be; but the national policy of 
the Republican party places the burden of the tariff tax upon 
those least able to bear it and permits the mighty rich to prac- 
tically escape any of the burden. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] 

The trust magnate, with small family, and worth his millions, 
and living in ease and luxury, does not pay as much of the tariff 
tax as does the poor man with large family, for the simple 
necessities of life. Mr. Chairman, this is wrong, and no fair- 
minded man will deny it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

We ought to have an income tax. From an income-tax law 
we would get $125,000,000 annually. And this amount would 
come from those most able to bear the tax burdens of the Gov- 
ernment and those who certainly ought to be willing to pay for 
the special privilege of robbing the American people. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

You may talk of swollen fortunes and money kings, and we 
have both in this land of the free; but the plain citizen, the 
man of small means, those least able to pay taxes, bear the tax 
burdens of the Republic. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. C let me tell you another way to raise revenue, 
If you will not abolish the gambiing exchanges of the country, 
those that gamble in farm products, you ought at least to make 


I don’t see any suit of clothes in this 
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them pay for their privilege to rob the American farmer. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Take cotton, for instance. Put a tax of $1 a bale on every 
bale of cotton offered for sale on the exchange where the party 
selling does not intend, in good faith, to actually deliver the 
cotton. You would do one of two things. You would stop these 
cotton gamblers from bringing into ruinous competition with 
real cotton a fictitious stuff, or you would derive more than a 
hundred million dollars a year to help pay the expenses of the 
Government. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But you will 
not disturb the cotton gamblers or the incomes of the mighty 
rich. The people whom you denounced last fall and whose evil 
practices you pretended to condemn are here encamped about 
the Capitol and they are in constant consultation with the high 
priests of the Republican party. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] 

Mr. Chairman, time was—and that before you became so 
intrenched in power—when you pleaded only for protection to 
American infant industries. This high protection and how it 
was obtained and held reminds me of the story of Sindbad, the 
sailor, and the Old Man of the Sea. When Sindbad was walking 
up and down the seashore he saw an old man sitting upon the 
ground not a great distance from him, and the old man beckoned 
him to come to him. Prompted by his desire to aid the old 
man in any way that he could, Sindbad went to his call. The 
old man, pretending that he was unable to walk, requested him 
to take him across a little stream into the woods beyond, and 
Sindbad bowed his back and took the old man upon his shoulders, 
and, lo! when he reached the spot where the old man said that 
he desired to go, he locked his legs around Sindbad's neck and 
refused to alight from his shoulders. Everywhere Sindbad went 
the old man went with him, an annoying burden on his back; 
and every time that he took a mouthful of food, he had to divide 
with the Old Man of the Sea. Finally, employing all the strength 
of his being, he threw the old man from his shoulders, [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Time was when these hoary-headed industries said to the 
Government: “ We are feeble and unable to walk without your 
ald. Carry us across the stream of our infancy into the wood 
yonder, where we can stand alone.” The Government bowed its 
back and the tariff barons climbed upon the shoulders of the 
American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The stream of their infancy was crossed. The woods where 
they could stand alone was reached, but when they reached that 
point they had become arrogant and they refused to alight from 
the shoulders of the American masses; and now everywhere the 
American citizen goes the burden of the tariff tax goes with 
him [applause on the Democratie side], and every time he 
makes a dollar he must divide it with the tariff baron on his 
back. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Our people are 
erying out for deliverance from the iniquities of this unjust 
burden. The Republican party is helpless—we will get no re- 
lief from that source. But, my friends, relief is coming. The 
American people will rally around the Democratic standard and 
at the first opportunity, through the expressed will of a sov- 
ereign people, we will throw these burdensome tariff barons from 
the back of the American people. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

The tariff baron has come to look upon the American masses 
as a woolgrower looks upon a flock of sheep. He looks to the 
individual citizen for a portion of this tariff tax as the wool- 
grower looks to each and every sheep for a portion of wool. 
The woolgrower, however, is more merciful to his sheep than 
the tariff baron is to the citizen, for there are certain periods 
of the year when he will not allow the sheep to be sheared— 
when he will permit the sheep to retain his coat of wool to pro- 
tect him from the cold—to preserve his life. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] But the tariff baron shows no such consider- 
ation for the American people. From his fleecing process there 
is no escape and there is no mercy in his cruel eye. From the 
cradle to the grave he haunts the footsteps of the American 
citizen and everything that goes into the home of the consumer 
bears the hand print of this Republican tariff tyrant. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

But you say we favor a high tariff because it protects the 
American laboring man. Mr. Chairman, for a hundred years 
you have taught that infamous doctrine and deceived the labor- 
ing man. For a hundred years you have held about him the 
shadow of this mighty arm of protection, and yet under this 
Republican protection the laboring man is least protected. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The foreigner buys goods, the 
product of the American laborer’s toil, cheaper in the foreign 
land than the American laborer can buy it for himself and fam- 
ily in his home land. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


And again, when wages are poor and the laborer strikes for 
better wages, these tariff barons, the boasted friends of Amer- 
ican labor, import foreigners into the locality to take the place 
of those who are asking for themselves and family a living wage. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Not only that, they employ 
that ever-willing and ready instrument of the Republican party— 
federal injunction. Carnegie, Rockefeller, and others, who revel 
and fatten in the high places of Republican protection, are hailed 
as captains of industry and kings of finance. They own and 
live in mansions that cost millions. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

But where, let me ask you, is the brownstone front, the yacht 
club, and golf ground of the laboring man [applause on the 
Democratic side], who has toiled early and late for years under 
the friendly wing of high-tariff protection—echo answers, Where? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

How fares the laborer under Republican rule and high-tariff 
protection? Let me read from a report of the director of chari- 
ties in Cleveland, Ohio. Director Conley tells us that by per- 
sonal investigation he has discovered that, while the average 
cost of living for a working woman in Cleveland is $5.25 a week, 
the average wage of such woman is but $4.83. 

He tells us that out of 38 women he questioned, 12 were earn- 
ing $3, and 6 were receiving but $2 a week. 

This, he assures us, is a fair representation of the general 
conditions. 

Now, for a real knotty problem, the one suggested by Director 
Conley’s report caps the climax: 


The women in question Iive, and yet the cost of thelr living is greater 
than their wages. How do they live? 

Without attempting to solve this seemingly inexplicable puzzle, we 
— remark that the condition of the working woman of Cleveland 
—.— N agral to be much worse than was that of the slaves in the South 
ore war. 


The slaves were at least provided with a li . 

It is another {illustration of the truth, whi are unwilling 
to admit, but which none can deny, that the E of to-day 
is a worse condition of things than was the black slavery that existed 
south of the Potomac forty years ago. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, let us examine more closely into this tariff protection 
to the American laborer. 

There is no duty on freight rates, so how does high tariff 
protect the great army of railroad employees? 

There are a million carpenters in the United Sattes. Tow 
does a tax of $2 on lumber protect this class of laborers? It is 
to his interest to have lumber cheap and liberally used. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

There are 600,000 dressmakers and tailors in the United 
States, and the duty on dress goods runs as high as 165 per 
cent, on woolen cloth as high as 152 per cent. No fair-minded 
man ean deny that this high tariff injures the tailor and the 
dressmaker. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. Will Payne tells us in the Saturday Evening Post that 
Edward Atkinson some years ago made an analysis of the 
30,000,000 workers in the United States, as reported by the 
census, and declared that it was impossible to pick out as 
many as 1,000,000 whose work would be injuriously affected if 
absolute free trade were suddenly adopted. So, Mr. Chair- 
man, the laboring man of America is at last realizing that he 
has been imposed upon and woefully deceived by the Republican 
party for years. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The wage earner here does as much work as two foreign 
laborers, and with modern machinery as much sometimes as 
five do. 

Again, Mr. Will Payne, in the Saturday Evening Post, says: 

High duties can not protect American labor, for there is little doubt 
that it Is already the cheapest labor in the world, not the lowest price, 
but the cheapest when measured against its a a eee for a dollar 
in wages a greater product than any other laborer the world. 

[Applause on the Democratie side.] 

Let us look into another phase of this matter. 

Returns from 51 pig-iron companies show that 672 wage- 
earners out of over 18,000 own their homes, and returns from 
131 iron and steel companies show that 5,540 wage-earners 
out of 126,739 own their homes. 

Mr. Chairman, your party can not deceive the laboring man 
any longer. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

How do you treat the laboring man when the time comes 
to vote? I will tell you how you treat him 

Mr. SWASBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. SWASEY. I will ask the gentleman if the industries 
in his State since 1900 have been in a prosperous condition? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, sir; to-day we have the worst of condi- 
tions, caused by a Republican panic, which is the offspring of 
Republican conditions, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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Mr. SWASEY. Let me inquire of the gentleman whether the 
manufactures in his State from 1900 to 1905 have not increased 
$37,000,000 ? 

Mr. HEFLIN. If so, it was done by the industry and enter- 
prise of my people over Republican difficulties and in spite of 
the Republican party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I decline to be interrupted further. 

Mr. BURNETT. I would ask the gentleman if it was Re- 
publican policies that brought that prosperous condition, why 
haye they not kept it up until now? 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is a very appropriate question to ask 
them. Now, then, I was about to tell of your treatment of the 
laboring man as a voter. During the campaign last fall there 
was a great army of laboring men idle, who had been thrown 
out of employment by the Republican panic. Hungering and 
path to in the cold, they begged for work and begged for 

read. 

What did your party do then? You did not give them bread, 
and you did not give them work, but you took advantage of 
their helpless and pitiful condition and you told them to vote the 
Republican ticket, and that if that ticket were elected you would 
start the shops and mills to running on full time and full pay. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] You intimidated and deceived 
them into voting the Republican ticket, but you did not keep 
your promise, and the institutions of charity are to-day feeding 
hundreds of thousands of men and women and children, to whom 
you promised employment and full pay. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, there is a just God ever watchful of the affairs 
of men, and mark it, the day is coming when the consciences, 
the intellects, and the sacred ballots of laboring men will be 
beyond the touch and taint of the intimidating and corrupting 
5 of the Republican party. [Applause on the Democratic 

e. 


Poor, outraged mortals. They have followed where you led, 
and they have gone where you have driven them until to-day 
the condition of the laboring people of America, as a class, is 
appalling. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In your greed for great riches and governmental power you 
have exalted the dollar, and you have come to look upon these 
human beings that God has with His image blessed as mere 
money-making animals. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
And in your heart of hearts you cry: 

What care we for and crimes? 
It’s dimes and dollars, dollars and dimes! 

Sir, the deplorable condition that your party has produced in 
America among the laboring people calls to mind a little poem 
entitled“ The Lost Atlantis,” written by a man by the name of 
Clark. He describes the condition of the human family in 
America, when a few men will own all the wealth and control 
all the avenues of business and employment. He pictures the 
trust image seated on a high pedestal overlooking the hungry 
and idle masses of people below, and then he says: 

The only word the im uttered, 

And the’ people only snows „ — tat waaay 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, under the reign of the Republican party 
the conditions described by CLARK have already cursed our 
country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

To-day 23 men own four-fifths of the wealth of the United 
States and control the money supply of the country, and, as my 
friend James, from Kentucky, has said: 

Nearly 42,000,000 of our people do not own their homes. 


And yet you praise the protective policy of the Republican 
party, and boast that it is the friend of the laboring man. For 
twelve years we have had the highest tariff that ever afflicted 
a patient people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And 
what has happened? Why, sir, when crops were good and our 
people were industrious and enterprising and we had more 
money per capita than ever before, a panic, the offspring of 
Republican high protection, came upon us like a thief in the 
night [applause on the Democratic side], destroying legitimate 
business, paralyzing the industries of the country, robbing the 
cotton producers of the South, and throwing out of employ- 
ment millions of men who were dependent upon their daily 
wage for bread on which to live. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] And the panic is still with us; and the cry of the unem- 
ployed is still heard in the land: Grant us work, that we may 
live.” This is the fruit of the Republican party, and “ by their 
fruits ye shall know them.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I read in the papers yesterday of a pitched battle between 
the native-born laborers of Indiana and the foreigners that 
you had imported there to take their places, and I read of riot 


ve! 
ve! 


and bloodshed in Pennsylvania, the agents of corporate greed 


battling with the unemployed. Hungry men, made desperate 
by your failure to give them employment as you promised, see- 
ing their wives and children starving day by day, are thrown 
into prison or shot upon the streets. And again I quote from 
Clark: 

I heard a voice 8 down the solemn aisles of space, 
He who strikes a starving brother, smites his Maker in the face. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I must close. 

They tell us, Mr. Chairman, that we must quit the Democratic 

party and break the solid South if we would have favor with the 
Republican President and occupy seats at the pie counter of the 
Republican party. I would remind you, sir, of the long suffering, 
the afflictions, and persecutions that we have endured at the 
hands of the Republican party and how the Democratic party 
has delivered us out of them all. It was your party that tried 
to destroy the civilization of the white man in the South; your 
party that broke Grant’s agreement with Lee—violated the 
sacred terms of the surrender at Appomattox [applause on the 
Democratic side]; its cruel agents who plundered our people 
and filled dungeons with the bravest and best men in the land 
because they dared to defend their property against the thieves 
and their homes from the lust and carnality of the brutes in our 
midst. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It was your party 
that destroyed local self-government in the South and generously 
offered our people choice between military rule and negro domi- 
nation. It was your party that gave us reconstruction, mantled 
in a saturnalia of crime that shocked and astounded the civilized 
world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Shall we so soon 
forget the Republican party and its criminal record in the 
South? God of our fathers forbid that we shall ever forget it. 
[Applause on the Democratie side.] What of the Republican 
party’s record in more recent years? It was your party that 
declared that Northern States shall have the right to regulate 
the franchise and change their constitutions at will but that this 
right will be denied to the Southern States. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] It was your party that tried to pass the 
force bill, and had you succeeded federal soldiers with their 
bayonets would be about all the polling places in the South on 
election day to prevent a free expression of our people’s will— 
to carry elections by force; and it is your party now that has 
declared in its platform its determination to cut down our rep- 
resentation in Congress and in the electoral college. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 
- Your invitation for us to leave the Democratic party is an in- 
vitation for us to turn our backs upon the South’s best friend 
and become an ally of the South’s worst enemy. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Your invitation for us to abandon 
Democracy now is an invitation to desert the party of equal 
rights—the party of the Constitution. It is an invitation to 
leave the party that drove the scallawags and carpetbaggers 
from the South and gave back home rule and self-government to 
every Southern State. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It 
is an invitation, sir, to destroy the party upon whose shoulders 
rest the final perpetuity of constitutional government. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] It is an invitation to desert 
the party in whose hands rest the preservation of the purity of our 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. Itis an invitation to forget the sacred 
teachings of our Democratic fathers and prove ourselves un- 
worthy to be their sons. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

No, Mr. Chairman, we are Democrats—trained in the school 
of Democracy, taught to believe in the Constitution, and to re- 
gard the welfare of the people as the chief concern of the Re- 
public—the highest end and aim of constitutional government, 
and, ennobled by these beliefs, we had rather be doorkeepers 
in the house of our Democratic fathers than to dwell in the 
tents of Republican spoils and wickedness forever. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Neither the spoils of office nor tariff “sop” can destroy the 
oe Democracy of the South. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

1 The South loves jewels and 
But the South loves honor ani 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

So long as your party is the tool of monopoly, so long as you 
tax one class to enrich another, so long as you place the dollar 
above the man, so long as you legislate for the classes against 
the common masses, the South will remain true to the principles 
of the Democratic party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
With the Constitution of our country in one hand and the 
Declaration of Independence in the other, she lifts her liberty- 
loving eyes toward the sky land and the stars, and exclaims: 
“I will vote the Democratic ticket so help me God.” [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side.] 


lden store, 
virtue more. 
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[Mr. GOLDFOGLE addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. CURRIER. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to take up any of 
the time of the committee, and yet I feel that I ought to say 
something regarding the schedules dealing with pulp and print 
paper. These industries are of great consequence to the people 
of New Hampshire. Something like $16,000,000 is invested in 
the pulp and paper business in that State; more than 4,000 
people are employed in the mills, and their wages amount to 
$2,000,000 a year. 

The pulp and paper schedules are in some respects very un- 
satisfactory. The duty on print paper as fixed by the bill is 
66% per cent lower than the existing duty, a reduction almost 
unequaled in the entire bill. I believe this enormous cut to be 
destructive of a great industry. ‘There is little increase in the 
price of print paper to-day over the price of nine or ten years 
ago, and the cost of producing the paper has gone steadily up. 
No great industry in this country has been operated in the last 
few years on a smaller margin of profit than the print-paper 
industry—a margin so small that it can stand no material re- 
duction. The present duty of $6 per ton has not been a pro- 
hibitive duty, under which it was possible to unfairly advance 
prices in this country. It has hardly served as an adequate 
protective duty. Print paper is coming into the country every 
day, paying the duty of $6 per ton and competing with American 
products. 

Every attempt to show an unlawful combination among paper 
manufacturers to advance prices has failed. The business is as 
free from improper practices as any business in the country. It 
is a great and legitimate American- industry, employing many 
thousands of people at good wages. We promised in the Re- 
publican national platform that we would so revise the tariff 
that the duties levied should bring about an equality as regards 
cost of production in this country and abroad and give to the 
American producer a fair margin of profit. Does anyone con- 
tend that in the last few years, with the duty at $6 per ton, the 
print-paper makers have been getting more than a fair margin 
of profit? On the contrary, I think their margin of profit has, 
all things considered, been smaller than in almost any other line 
of manufacture. If such has been the case with the duty at $6 
per ton, what will conditions be when the duty is cut to $2 per 
ton, with a country close to our markets, competing in them 
now producing more than one-tenth as much as we do to-day. 
and able to almost indefinitely increase the industry? The Ca- 
nadian paper makers find it profitable to send their paper into 
our markets now, paying a duty of $6 per ton. Reduce the 
duty to $2 per ton, allowing the Canadians to make $3 or $4 
per ton more than their present profit—and that in itself is 
more than our manufacturers, taken as a whole, are making— 
and, under such stimulation, imagine how the business would 
increase. If you do this, have no misunderstanding as to the 
result: You single out for destruction a great American indus- 
try; you turn thousands of workingmen out into the street or 
force them to follow our mills across the border to the cheap 
timber lands of Canada. 

Why should a Republican Congress single out one great in- 
dustry and make it the sole exception to the rule laid down in 
the Republican platform? The Democratic platform indorsed 
this policy, but the Republican platform did not. Why ignore 
our party pledges and carry out the Democrats’ promises in 
this case? There is no excuse or justification for it. Oh, some 
of the newspapers want this done. I have never believed in the 
policy of destroying one industry that some other industry 
might make a little more money. 

In my belief, the men who are clamoring for free print 
paper—and a $2 duty is practically equivalent to that—will be 
greatly disappointed should they get this legislation. Do they 
think the paper mills of Canada will be conducted with any 
regard for the welfare of American newspapers? Hon. John M. 
Charlton, of Canada, the leading advocate of reciprocity with 
the United States, in discussing this matter—its effect on 
prices—in a speech which he delivered in this city a few years 
ago, said: z 

What do you suppose the Canadian farmer and miner and lumber- 
man desire free trade with the United States for? In order to sell 
in the American market for the Canadian price? Not at all. That 
wouldn't do them zuy good, would it? What they want is the privi- 


lege of selling In th erican market for the erican price, and 
putting the difference in their own pockets. 


There is no escape from Mr. Charlton's conclusion; that is 
what they want. Some little concession might be made for a 


while, but just as little and for just as short a period as pos- 
sible. This legislation, if enacted, will inevitably work for the 
benefit of citizens of a foreign country and to the injury of 
American citizens, and will transfer a great industry from 
this country to a foreign country. Is this what we desire to 
do in a Republican tariff bill? 


The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, in his 
splendid speech in defense of his bill, in speaking of a very 
small cut in the duty on tin plate, said: 


This cut will not take away the tin-plate industry from the United 
States. If it would, I would never have voted for it. 


When he laid down that principle he received enthusiastic 
applause on the Republican side. All we ask is to have that 
principle cover and protect another great industry just as much 
entitled to protection as the tin-plate industry. 

The putting of ground wood pulp on the free list will mean 
in the near future the transfer of our pulp mills to Canada to 
be near the cheap wood of the Canadian forests. Very many of 
the farmers of New Hampshire have growing on their farms 
wood suitable for pulp, and commanding for that purpose a 
much higher price than could otherwise be obtained for it. 
Every one of these men is injured by this proposed legislation. 
As an equivalent for all the damage this legislation will do, 
what do you get? 

The abolition of a discriminatory charge of 25 cents per cord 
on pulp wood from Quebec; that is all. No well-informed man 
believes that Ontario and other Canadian Provinces which now 
prohibit the exportation of pulp wood to the United States will 
change their policy in the slightest degree as a result of this 
legislation, You reduce the duty on print paper $4 per ton, and 
you get nothing in return from all of Canada except a conces- 
sion of 25 cents a cord from the single Province of Quebec. 

If you want to accomplish anything in the way of forcing 
Canada to remove its prohibition of exportation, treat wood 
pulp as you do lumber; provide that if any Province of Canada 
imposes an export duty or prohibits the exportation of pulp 
wood or pulp, then a duty shall be imposed upon pulp wood 
coming from that entire country. That might be effective; but 
this provision will not merely allow, but will encourage, Ontario 
and other Provinces to rigidly maintain the existing regulations 
regarding prohibition of exportation to the United States, turn 
over to their manufacturers the entire Canadian market, and 
permit Quebec to increase almost without limit its production of 
pulp and paper and so flood our markets as to ruin the industry 
here. z 

It is said that unless we make these reductions in the tariff 
Quebee will impose an export duty or will prohibit the exporta- 
tion of pulp wood to the United States. Have no fear of that. 
There are too many voters in the Province of Quebec who desire 
the privilege of cutting and sending to our markets their pulp 
wood to make it safe for any party in that Province to advo- 
eate such a policy. 

Much has been said about the comparative Jabor cost in the 
mills in the United States and Canada. It is said that ia some 
cases labor is paid more there than here; that many American 
citizens are at work in Canadian mills. The paper industry is 
a comparatively new one in Canada, and it is said that they 
had to come here and hire expert paper makers, and pay them 
enough to make the employment attractive. Admit, for the sake 
of argument, that that be true at present; but how long will 
such conditions obtain? How long before they will educate 
their own people to do all this work and be able to dispense with 
high-paid American workingmen? Only a little while; the con- 
dition is purely a temporary one, Suppose the wage cost is 
about the same to-day, how about the comparative cost of the 
raw material—the pulp wood? There is a difference to-day in 
favor of the Quebec manufacturer over the American manu- 
facturer of more than $3 a cord. It takes a cord and a half 
of pulp wood to make a ton of paper, and the Quebec manufac- 
turer in that single item of cost has au advantage over the 
American manufacturer of more than twice the amount of the 
duty proposed in this bill. The difference in cost is largely due 
to the high freight rates on pulp wood coming to the American 
mills, but the freight rates on print paper coming into the 
principal American markets are practically the same from Cana- 
dian mills as they are from our mills. In view of that, what 
becomes of your platform promise that in levying duties you 
would equalize the cost production and give a fair margin of 
profit? 

It is said that this policy will tend to conserve the forests of 
the United States. Against that statement I put the statement 
of practically every official forester in this country who has 
expressed an opinion on the matter. Anything which tends 
to cheapen forest products in the United States tends to in- 
crease and not lessen wasteful lumbering. Mr. Philip W. Ayres, 
of New Hampshire, one of the ablest and best-informed forest- 
ers in the country, in a recent Jetter to me states: 

It seems to me that to the extent that cheap lumber comes in from 
Canada a greater slash will be left in our own woods without lessening 
the extent of the felling areas. 


[Loud applause on the Republican side.] 
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Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, the interest manifested during 
the last few days indicates that the subject under discussion 
is one of vital importance. It touches the welfare of all. Their 
food, clothing, and shelter are materially affected by the char- 
acter of this economic legislation. 


THE DINGLEY LAW. 


I desire to call attention to the title of this bill. It is “A bill 
to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes.” You will 
observe that the words “ equalize duties” is one of the main 
objects of this legislation. The Dingley law, under which this 
country has been operating for the past twelve years, and by 
and through which we, as Republicans, claim, and many Demo- 
crats do not deny, has been one of the main causes of our great 
industrial advancement and prosperity in recent years, was en- 
titled “An act to provide revenue for the Government and to 
encourage the industries of the United States.” 

The Dingley law omits the words “to equalize duties.” At 
the time of the passage of the Dingley law our economic con- 
ditions were somewhat unsettled and chaotic. Many lines of 
business, and especially industrial activities, were suspended. 
Closed factories, laborers out of employment, and the farmer 
dejected over prevailing conditions and future prospects char- 
acterized this period. The Treasury was badly depleted, and the 
laboring classes were demanding work and the means of ob- 
taining a living. The Dingley law was therefore enacted under 
conditions altogether different from the present. Equalization 
of duties claimed less attention than the providing of revenue 
and the giving of employment. ‘The people in these respects 
were not disappointed, but on the contrary every industrious 
person was rewarded by the opportunity afforded to earn a 
good wage. Capital once more came forth from its hiding and 
the wheels of industry were again set in motion. The farmer 
rejoiced because of the opportunity for the ready disposition 
of his produce at a good price. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think the last speaker on the Demo- 
cratic side could dispute that proposition. I wish to say right 
here that I am not going to make any statements that are very 
radical or far from the truth if I can help it; and if I should ac- 
cidentally make any statement contrary to the fact, I desire to 
be corrected, and I will appreciate any correction of that kind. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS DEMAND EQUALIZATION OF DUTIES. 


Owing to these changed industrial conditions we find our- 
selyes, after the lapse of twelve years, confronted by the cry 
that taxation is oppressive and unequal, and that the duties 
levied upon imposts should be lowered and equalized as far 
as possible, and this special session of Congress has been called 
to accomplish this purpose. The Constitution provides, sec- 
tion 8, Article I: 


That na Pen exelses to 2 ems ai teh to NN collect ot te duties, 
the common 
ense Eeg general Aeg ott the Uni United „ 


We are now engaged in performing our constitutional duty. 
The two great parties are agreed upon the two chief methods of 
raising revenue, namely, by the levying of imposts and excises. 

The Democratic party insists, however, that imposts should be 
laid chiefiy and almost exclusively for revenue, while the Re- 
publican party has always contended that in addition to the 
raising of revenue, imposts should be levied for the purpose of 
encouraging our industries, even to the limit of protection, 
and I for on 5 to the great Republican party, believe 
that protection is very essential in many instances in the manu- 
facture of competing products. But in no instance do I believe 
that this should exceed a reasonable protection against the 
balance of the world, and in no case be so great as to become 
prohibitive, and thus become a shelter for monopolistic trusts. 
{Applause.] In all cases where this beneficent and friendly 
shield of protection is used to control production or price of 
the commodity, this shelter, in my opinion, should be removed. 


THE TRUE PRINCIPLE OF PROTECTION. 


The Republican platform of 1908 declares that— 
In all tariff legislation th rotect: - 
Selina be the AOA ok anes A ies asl aqual 83 
tween the cost o „ d, together with a rea- 
sonable profit to American industries 
This is the party declaration, which should govern us Repub- 
licans, at least, in the preparation and passage of the present 
bill. It is useless to deny that the American people when they 
went to the polls last November felt and believed and were 
assured, from platform and the public press, that the true 
meaning and spirit of this party declaration was that revision 
-of the tariff should in the main be downward; and all the pub- 
lic speeches of our President, Mr. Taft, who was elected upon 
this platform, are unequivocal and certain in this regard. The 


people have demanded this, our platform has declared for it, 
and I feel sure that our President will be satisfied with nothing 
less. During the many utterances on this floor frequent ap- 
plause has followed, some of which may have been partisan, 
but in the main was responsive to the sentiment and thought 
expressed. But, Mr. Chairman, while applause from our col- 
leagues may be flattering and pleasant, it will be short lived 
and of little significance, unless after the completion of our 
work the American people give it their approval. If we merit 
this approval, it will surely not be withheld, for the American 
people, intelligent beyond all 4 5 seldom misjudge their Rep- 
resentatives. Sectionalism and partisanship have no place in 
the present discussion. The great economic questions at issue 
are of such vital importance that special interests should be put 
to one side and the subject approached from the standpoint of 
the general good. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent none of the so-called “ special in- 
terests.“ The manufacturers, agriculturists—including dairy- 
men and stockmen—business men, and others, whom I represent 
in Congress, are broad and intelligent enough not to demand 
of me that their special occupation, business, or industry be 
unduly benefited to the detriment of others, for they have a com- 
mon interest in the general welfare of all. The farmers of the 
district I represent and in the State of Minnesota are interested 
in the welfare of the manufacturers, for the prosperity of one is 
the prosperity of all. All of the great producing classes are 
composed of laborers, and their production, although yaried, 
enters into our living, and all classes are consumers, be they 
laborers or not. 

LABORERS AND CONSUMERS TO BE CONSIDERED. 

In framing this bill for final passage, the 90,000,000 con- 
sumers in this country should not be overlooked, and the neces- 
saries of life should, if possible, be brought within their power 
to purchase. The protection to American labor is one of the 
cardinal doctrines of the Republican party, and thus far we 
have fairly well succeeded in accomplishing this result. I know 
it is difficult in all cases to give the laborer his just share of the 
product of his labor, and that a perfect protective tariff bill is 
impossible. Yet this subject is committed to our care, and 
whenever a schedule is framed to protect the manufacturer 
against encroachments from without, this new schedule should 
constantly keep in mind the difference in cost of the manufac- 
tured article at home and abroad. 

This difference in the price of labor should be gauged by 
efficiency and also by the difference in the cost of living, for 
the actual wage can only be measured after the cost of living 
is deducted. [Loud applause.] We glory in the fact that we 
pay the highest wage in the world, but such is not the case 
if the laborer has nothing to his credit when the day’s work 
is done. I am inclined to believe that in most instances the 
reduction of the tariff schedule will have a tendency to reduce 
wages, but I am as thoroughly convinced that the articles pro- 
— which enter into consumption will be correspondingly 
lowered. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman pardon me for interrupting 
him at this point? 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL. After being engaged for five months studying 
how it would work in that connection, I am free to say now 
that I do not think there is a reduction from the beginning 
of schedule 1, section 1, to the end of the tariff bill that will 
justify one penny of reduction of wages in the United States. 

Mr. DAVIS. I should be very much pleased if that proves 
to be true. I hope it is, because I am as much interested in 
that as any man in this House. If by the equalization of 
these duties and revising the schedules there shall not be a 
laboring man to lose one hour's work or one cent of pay, if 
this proves to be true, you and I ought to be happy, because 
we will meet the approval of our constituents and merit their 
praise. If in this argument of mine I make any statement that 
conflicts with the tariff schedules, I want to be corrected. 

Mr. HILL. I make that statement, the gentleman will par- 
don me, because I saw in a paper a day or two ago a sugges- 
tion to the labor of one of the most important industries of 
this country that a reduction of the schedule would neces- 
sarily be followed by a reduction of the wages. In my judg- 
ment that interest could stand a much greater reduction than 
it has received before justifying any reduction in wages. 

Mr. DAVIS. It might be somewhat personal for me to 
inquire if that was the United States Steel Company? 

Mr. HILL. I do not mention any names; I merely state the 
fact. 

Mr. DAVIS. I saw that statement, and I would state that 
it has had some influence on the remarks that I made just a 
few moments ago. 
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THE PROBLEM OF A REASONABLE PROFIT. 
A more difficult problem to consider is that of a reasonable 


profit” to the manufacturer. Selfishness and greed demand 
exorbitant dividends, and no matter what schedules are in 
force, or what conditions exist, the dividend partaker usually 
demands the same amount. While it is probably true that any 
reduction of schedules will be met by a lowering of the wage, 
yet I hardly think there will be any corresponding reduction 
in the so-called “reasonable profit,” for it is at this point that 
the employer draws the line. Did they but draw the line at a 
reasonable profit on actual investments, it would not be so 
bad, but to reduce wages and still maintain large dividends, 
both upon actual and inflated capital, is greed personified, and 
to humor this is beneath the dignity of the American Con- 
gress, [Loud applause.] 
THE PROPOSED LUMBER SCHEDULE. 


Mr. Chairman, so much has been said about the lumber 
schedule in the proposed measure that it may be wearisome to 
continue the debate along this line. I shall therefore only 
briefly allude to some phases of it. Right here, Mr. Chairman, I 
might state with truthfulness that in the fifty years that I have 
been a resident of Minnesota I have seen one of the grandest 
forests of pine and other valuable woods disappear, as it were. 
like the Indian—it has been driven almost into the Pacific 
Ocean. I have seen that forest squandered recklessly, saw it 
purchased at a price that was almost for the asking, and then 
the timber demolished and nothing left in its place. The only 
valuable timber of any magnitude now left is in the extreme 
Northwestern States, save and except some in the more south- 
ern States. That has been my experience, and I wish that it 
had not been so, But as my friend [Mr. NYE], the gentleman 
representing the fourth district of Minnesota, said the other 
day, that he lived in the great city of Minneapolis—and I was 
surprised that he did not eulogize that city more, because, in my 
judgment, it is one of the most beautiful cities on earth, and 
one of the most progressive; possibly made so in consequence 
of the déstruction of these great forests. 

Eight years ago that city was the lumber center of this con- 
tinent, and to-day about the only thing left besides the city of 
Minneapolis, from that immense forest, is a large number of 
multimillionaires. [Applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if the statement that he has just made does not prove the 
Pinchot of yesterday to be more nearly true than the Pinchot 
of to-day? 

Mr. DAVIS. I think so; and possibly before I get through, 
if my time does not expire too soon, I may express my opinion 
in a friendly manner of my friend Mr. Pinchot. 

From the best data that I am able to obtain, last year the 
United States exported logs, lumber, and timber valued at about 
$45,000,000, while it imported only about $17,000,000 worth, and 
these exports were extended into Mexico and sold in competi- 
tion with the cheap labor products of that country. Our exports 
also extended into Canada to a greater extent in volume and 
value than did our imports from that country, thus showing the 
uselessness of a tariff on logs, lumber, and timber produced in 
this country. The present bill reduces the tariff as contained in 
the Dingley law of $2 to $1 per 1,000 feet on lumber not planed 
or finished; and planed or finished on one side, from $2.50 per 
1,000 to $1.50 per 1,000 feet; planed or finished on two sides, 
from $3 per 1,000 feet to $2; planed or finished on three sides, 
from $3.50 per 1,000 to $2.50; planed or finished on four sides, 
from $4 per 1,000 to $3 per 1,000; planed on one side and 
tongued and grooved, from $3 per 1,000 to $2; and planed on two 
sides and tongued and grooved, from $3.50 to $2.50 per 1,000 feet. 
This reduction is uniformly $1 upon each 1,000 feet, regardless 
as to whether it is on rough or finished. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. At that point will the 
gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Does it cost anything like 
the difference between the duty upon rough lumber and dressed 
lumber to dress the lumber? Does not that duty far exceed the 
entire cost of dresssing the lumber? 

Mx. DAVIS. I am informed and believe that it only costs 50 
cents a thousand to dress the lumber. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. A large lumberman told 
me that was what it costs. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is my information, and they do it now, 
thanks perhaps to our protective tariff system and the energy of 
the American people. I have seen it done at the Shevlin mill in 
Minnesota, so artistically and beautifully done that the mind of 
man can not conceive of anything more perfect. The log passes 
out of the water, and from thence is converted into lumber and 


8 ed to the pile in the yard, and on the way is planed and 
nis 

Mr. HILL. I am familiar with the process of dressing lum- 
ber, and have been for the past twenty-five years; and if the 
gentleman will stop and think a moment, in the first place the 
lumber can not be dressed ag it comes wet from the saw. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have seen it done. 

Mr. HILL. It has got to go upon skids, and is piled and 
dried, or else kiln-dried, before it can be dressed. 

Mr. DAVIS. Excuse me, I have seen this take place. A 
log is taken from the river automatically, placed on the carrier, 
and when it is squared it passes through the gang. The boards 
are then passed on, and as the lumber passes along it is planed 
and smoothed on one or both sides by machinery as it passes 
on the way to the pile. 

Mr. HILL. I must say to the gentleman that I was in the 
same business for twenty-three years, and I know what he 
speaks of is absolutely impossible to be well done. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have seen it done in Mr. Sheylin’s mill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. How long since the gentle- 
man from Connecticut was in the lumber business? 

Mr. HILL. Only fifteen years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Oh, well, there have been 
great improvements since then. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have seen other mills, where it was sawed 
in one mill and had to be transported to the planer in another 
mill; but in this case that I speak of the lumber, as it comes 
from the saw, automatically travels along on a moyable side- 
walk and is planed on one or both sides in the course of its 
travel. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Does the gentleman know the process 
of making lumber with a whipsaw, like they do it in Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. DAVIS. As you and I did fifty years ago? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. That is the way they make it in 
Connecticut now. [Laughter.] 

Mr, STANLEY. The gentleman from Connecticut was not 
making tongued and grooved lumber, but was making wooden 
nutmegs. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LINDBERGH. The gentleman seems to be pretty thor- 
oughly familiar with the lumber business. It has been stated 
by many speakers here on the floor that this proposed tariff is 
to protect the small lumber dealers. I have in my hand a pro- 
spectus issued by a company advertising $3,000,000 bonds for 
sale, in which they offer the guaranty of a certain lumber com- 
pany in Minneapolis—the Backus-Brooks Lumber Company—in 
which it is stated that that company was established in 1884, 
practically without capital, and that, besides paying substan- 
tial dividends to the stockholders, it has accumulated net as- 
sets conservatively valued at $5,000,000; that in its own name 
and through its subsidiary companies it owns over 500,000,000 
feet of the finest white and Norway pine in the State of Minnesota 
and in the Province of Ontario. Does the gentleman know of 
other companies that have started without capital and have 
increased their business to that extent? 

Mr. DAVIS. In reply to the gentleman, I would say if he 
had lived there as long as I have he would know that the little 
incident he now mentions is a small one when compared with 
some of the other men who have been engaged in the lumber 
business in Minneapolis. At least this little $5,000,000 capital is 
a bagatelle compared with some others that I know. I will not 
call their names, but we would consider that a comparatively 
poor man in Minneapolis, especially if he has been engaged in 
the lumber business, [Laughter.] 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I fully agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS. In other words, on the rough boards the cut is 
100 per cent, while on the finished product from 25 to 50 per 
cent. Statistics show that during the year ending June 30, 
1906, the total importation under these schedules was 916,889,000 
feet of lumber, and of this quantity less than 30,000,000 feet was 
of the finished or partly finished product. This shows that the 
tariff on the finished product was virtually prohibitive under 
the Dingley law. Again, when it is considered that fully 90 per 
cent of all the lumber consumed in the United States is finished 
or partly finished, it is apparent that the home market, on the 
kind and quality of lumber consumed by our people, has been 
virtually supplied from our own forests. 

Mr. Pinchot, the Chief Forester of the Bureau of Forestry, 
asserts that the schedule, as proposed in the Payne tariff bill, 
will not increase importations more than 3 per cent over what 
they now are under the Dingley law, which shows that the pro- 


posed schedule relating to lumber will not materially 9 
with the home producer, and, in my judgment, it will not at all, 
for I feel assured that our own manufacturers can and will read- 
ily reduce the price to the consumer sufficiently to prevent Cana- 
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dian and other outside manufacturers from invading our home 
market. Our people believe they are entitled to cheaper lumber, 
and of the quality and finish which they are accustomed to use. 
Therefore, if it is proposed to benefit the consumer by legislation, 
the rates proposed should be very much reduced on the finished 


product. 
THE COST OF PRODUCTION, 


Much has been said concerning the cost of production. Evi- 
dence has been produced before the Ways and Means Committee 
and statements made upon the floor of this House endeavoring 
to prove the cost of production on lumber to be less in Canada 
than in the United States; but, on the contrary, it has been 
shown that such is not the case, and that the reverse is true. 
The able address of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
concerning Canadian wages in the wood-pulp industry convinced 
me that the Canadian laborer, efficiency considered, receives as 
high or higher wages than the American. This being true, and, 
in addition thereto, the cost of transportation upon this heavy 
commodity being so largely in our favor from the place of pro- 
duction to the great Mississippi Valley consumers, would it not 
be wiser still to place all lumber upon the free list? I for one 
think it would, and earnestly urge that this bill be so amended 
as to accomplish this result. 

CONSERVATION OF FORESTS AND FREE LUMBER, 


Another good reason to my mind why lumber should be 
placed on the free list is that if, as has been repeatedly stated, 
by the removal of the tariff the Canadian manufacturer would 
import large quantities of lumber into the United States it 
would thus tend to conserve our forests and prevent the present 
rapid depletion thereof. I am aware that Mr. Pinchot, for 
whom I have the highest regard, has endeavored to show that 
such would not be the case, but his argument is far from con- 
vineing, and, as analyzed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HowWLAND] a few days ago upon the floor of this House, it seems 
fallacious. The Minneapolis Journal comments thereon edi- 
torially as follows: 


The curious statement of Gifford Pinchot, Chief Forester of the 
United States, that the reduction of the tarif on lumber would not 
affect the price of that commodity, and, furthermore, would not tend 
to conserve the forests of the United States, leads many to believe that 
he is either foolish on the subject of tariff, or that they are. Every- 
where else the reduction of a tax is conceded to cause a réduction in 
the price of a generally used commodity. But with lumber, Mr. Pin- 
chot claims, it would not do so. It is quite apparent that the reduc- 
tion of $1 upon the tariff on rough lumber, leaving a tariff of from 
$1.50 to $2.50 a thousand on different grades of finished lumber, would 
not affect the price, since the subordinate taxes, those on the finished 
boards, would still be prohibitive. But Mr. Pinchot was supposed to 
be talking about free lumber. lumber could fail to conserve the 
forests only upon the theory that the large timber owners of America, 
rather than see Canadian lumber come in, would cut and slash their 
holdings of stumpage to control the local market. The threat has 
been made, and apparently by men who have the power to carry it out, 
that if the tariff on lumber is reduced, this would be the result. It 
can be the result only upon the theory that a few men, who can soon get 
their heads together, control the 3 stumpage of the country. 
They are willing to let the ple have the forests in the shape of 
boards gradually and decently, provided they can dictate the price. 
That price they have dictated during the last seven years to the tune 
of an increase of 46 per cent over the average, while other commodities 
have increased only from 9 to 26 per cent. The lumbermen have thus 
shown that ney can make good any threat — 4 have in mind. The 
question is: Will Congress be thwarted of its wish to give the consumer 
relief, or will it go ahead with free lumber and let the future take 
care of itself? 

Already Congress has shown a disposition to compromise. The 
lumber tariff in the Payne bill is an empty thing. It does not guar- 
antee the consumer anything. If it had been put in to give play 
for trading and concessions in other directions, it could not have 
appeared in better shape than it does. 


It hardly seems probable that in this day and age, with prices 
of lumber so high, that any material waste to the forests would 
be permitted by the interested manufacturer in consequence of 
competition from without. In this connection, the Northwest- 
ern Agriculturist, published in the city of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has this to say: 


Our forests are dwindling, and unless we choose to speak in defiance 
of all available statistics, they are almost on the verge of exhaustion. 
On the whole, the price of lumber soars ever higher and higher, and 
the value of timber holdings advances with leaps and bounds. Here in 
Minnesota we have seen standing timber advance in value from $1 to 
$12 a thousand inside of ten years. Everywhere there has been a bi 
advance in timber values. Yet, now the lumbermen come to us an 

lead for a tariff, largely because their timber is so much more valuable 

an it used to be; for that is just what they mean when they say 
rr costs so much that a have protection against the 
cheap timber of Canada. This is s mply a demand for protection on an 
“ unearned increment.” Cost of production and wages are as high in 
Canada or higher than here. 

Here is the situation in a nutshell: The price of lumber and timber 
has increased enormously within a few 
domestic mills can not supply the demand. The forests are almost 
gone. Every year the demand on them increases, Soon they will be 
wi out. anada has vast forest resources on which we can draw 
both to the relief of our forests and to the benefit of our consumers. 
But our lumbermen, after all their years of prosperity, fattened on the 
richest forests the world has ever known, enjo; the greatest home 
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market that any industry ever had, competing with Canada and all 
other timber countries in the markets of the world (even in those of 
Canada itself) to the extent of $125,000,000 a year, now have the 
„nerve“ to ask Congress to retain an obsolete duty. 

It is contended by many Members, and especially by those 
from the Pacific coast, that the present tariff on lumber as con- 
tained in the Dingley law should be raised, instead of lowered. 
The reason for this is not apparent, for already the lumber tariff 
is prohibitive, except upon rough boards, a class of lumber that 
is very little used. To my mind this contention emanates from 
the extensive owners and holders of stumpage, for the instant 
the tariff is raised up goes the price of stumpage, and the manu- 
facturer would not be materially benefited. I desire, Mr, Chair- 
man, in this connection, to have printed as part of my remarks 
Table No. 43, as taken from the Forest Service Circular, No. 97, 
of the year 1907, being a comparison of stumpage values for 
the years 1899, 1904, and 1907: 


TABLE 43.—Oomparison of stumpage values, 1899, 1904, 1907. 


Average value per M 
feet. 
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White oak only. Eastern spruce only. ° Eastern hemlock only. 

This table shows very convincingly that stumpage values on 
nearly all kinds of timber have more than doubled during that 
period. 

The Chicago Tribune, the leading Republican journal of the 
Middle West, of March 4, 1909, editorially said: 


It is a significant fact that these lumbermen who assert that the cost 
of production is so much higher here than in Canada ship considerable 
lumber to the Dominion. e Canadian lumbermen have been com- 
8 of this “invasion" and asking the Ottawa government for 

rotection through a duty on American lumber. The unanimity of 
his demand for protection is evidence that neither party needs it, but 
that both want it, so that they may put the knife into the consumer. 

* „ * * * * * 

The sum and substance of the matter is that the corporations which 
own a large percentage of the timber lands of the United States have 
secured control of vast areas of Canadian timber land. It is their 
policy to keep the duty on lumber intact, so that during the next ten 
or twelve years they may sell their American product at exorbitant 
rates. Then they would turn around and ask Congress to take off the 
duty and let their Canadian lumber come in free. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe it to be a fact that considerably 
more lumber and timber is annually exported by us into Canada 
than we import from that country, and that they are more in 
need of protection from us than we are from them. Recently 
the Board of Trade of the City of Nelson, British Columbia, 
passed resolutions on this subject; and I desire. Mr. Chairman, 
to insert a copy of these resolutions in the Recoxp as part of 
my remarks. 

Resolutions adopted by the Board of Trade of the City of 
Nelson, British Columbia : 

Whereas the lumber industries of British Columbia and western 
Canada are still suffering from the unfair competition of rough lumber 
coming into Canada free of duty; and 

Whereas railway companies are still placing large orders for lumber 
on the American side, such railway companies having been heavily sub. 
sidized by the Canadian people, of which subsidies British Columbia 
has to pay her proportion; and 

Whereas large quantities of lumber are waiting sale and mills are 
idle, which lumber was produced with protected machinery and pro- 
tected supplies; and 

Whereas the manufacturers of western Canada have to-day in stock 
as much lumber as they have ever marketed in the best year heretofore 
experienced, and have increased their manufacturing capacity to such 


an extent that they are now able to supply a market at least three 
times greater in any one year than sold in the best year so far ex- 


perienced, viz, 1906; an 
Whereas Hon. Mr. Fiel assured the lumber manufacturers of this 


district some years ago that the dumping clause would give us ample 
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rag one from American labor, which is not the case, for the reason 


t during the past eighteen months the American markets have been 
so demoral at their mills have been selling lumber for less than 
two-thirds of its cost, and consequently exporters to Canada are willing 
to make affidavits that the price at which they are dumping lumber into 
this country is the “fair market value if sold for home consumption; 


and 

Whereas owing to the excessive capacity to produce lumber it is im- 
portant to preserve to Canadian mills our entire market; and 

Whereas the product of the mountain mills is from 75 to 85 per cent 
of common lumber. the unfairness should be manifest of allow 
American mills to dump into Canada their surplus low-grade material, 
which represents by far the larger portion of our output; and 

Whereas the most vital industry in the welfare of this Province is 
the only great industry on the American Continent which is not afforded 
reasonable protection, and as there seems to be no just grounds to con- 
tinue to sa our interest: It is therefore 

Resolved, That the Dominion government be u to give this mat- 
ter prompt investigation for the purpose of verifyin e claims ad- 
van in this petition ani to place a Giy of $2 per thousand on rough 
fir, cedar, spruce, larch, and pine lumber, and of 30 cents per thousand 
on shingles, at the earliest possible date. 


The leading newspaper at Nelson, British Columbia, has this 
to say editorially upon the subject: 
BOARD OF TRADE MATTERS. 


Several most important matters were dealt with at last night’s 
meeting of the board of trade. The one that means the most to this 
country is, of course, the resolution passed asking the vernment 
at Ottawa to put a duty on rough | r and shingles. is is but 
a matter of simple justice to the lumbermen of British Columbia. 

ing uire in the way of ma and supplies is pro- 
tected, but they are left at the mercy of the American mill men, who, 


AMERICAN LUMBER PRODUCER NEEDS NO PROTECTION. 


Mr. Chairman, the consuming public, and especially the home 
builders, believe that the price of lumber is too high, and that 
the American producer needs no protection whatever, either 
from the Canadian, the Mexican, or elsewhere. That our 
facilities for producing lumber are the best, and, together with 
the efficiency and quality of our labor considered, we can manu- 
facture lumber of all kinds cheaper than in any other country. 
Hence the placing of lumber on the free list will be beneficial 
to the great majority of our people. Statistics show that the 
revenue derived under the Dingley law from imports on lumber 
is comparatively insignificant, and the present bill is so framed 
that, as a matter of fact, the Dingley law will become operative 
upon all lumber and timber imported from Canada. Although 
certain portions of the proposed law would indicate that re- 
duction of the tariff was intended, yet upon more careful scru- 
tiny of all of its provisions it is quite apparent that certain 
restrictions exist on the part of the Canadian government and 
which can not be changed that would ipso facto continue the 
Dingley schedule in force, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, one of the reasons, if not the chief one, 
for the passage of the Payne bill is the raising of revenue by 
readjusting tariff schedules, and yet some of the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee advocate prohibitive tariffs. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnrey], who is greatly 
interested in the lumber schedules, boldly asserted, in sub- 
stance, that if he were permitted to write a tariff bill he would 
so write it that the importations of any goods that could be 
manufactured in this country would be prohibited. Again, the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. CUSHMAN], judging from his 
utterances, would also build the tariff walls so high as to pro- 
hibit lumber importation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what would be the result upon our Treas- 
ury if many of the leading schedules were constructed as they 
are in the proposed bill along this prohibitive line? Would such 
legislation be conducive to the raising of revenue? No. From a 
revenue standpoint prohibitive schedules are the same as free 
trade. I shall not attempt to enumerate many of the proposed 
schedules, but a few of them will, I think, demonstrate that they 
are not constructed along the line of equalizing duties. In 
Schedule I it appears that the cotton cloth and thread schedules 
are raised on an average of from 46.29 per cent ad valorem to 
56.27 per cent ad valorem. This may be called “ equalizing” 
from the manufacturer’s point of view, but not justly so as 
viewed by the consumer. The cotton-hose schedule is raised 


from 60.03 per cent ad valorem to 77.67 per cent ad valorem. 
Mr. Chairman, between the years 1900 and 1905, according to 
the federal census reports, the output of the American hosiery 
industry: increased 60 per cent under the Dingley law, thus 
showing that the American manufacturer is certainly given 
great advantage over the foreign producer. Furthermore, dur- 


ing the last three years, under the Dingley law, and while the 
American hosiery industry was increasing very rapidly, the price 
of women’s stockings, which were selling from 30 to 45 cents per 
pair, have raised in price to 75 and 85 cents per pair. The pre- 
diction is boldly made that if the proposed schedules are enacted 
that cotton stockings now to be had for 50 cents will rise to 85 
cents per pair, 25-cent stockings to 40 cents, and 10-cent stock- 
ings to 18 cents per pair. Following the rise in price which has 
taken place in the last three years, such additional advance 
would become serious indeed. This additional tax would not be 
small, and very few, if any, families could dodge it, for few 
women, girls, or children would wear woolen stockings, and silk 
ones are out of the reach of the masses. The cotton hose is a 
universal garment, and enormous quantities are used every year, 
and if this schedule is raised under the guise of equalizing, I 
fear that it will be more harmful than beneficial. It certainly 
will not produce more revenue, but will simply be an added 
burden upon the consumer. 

Schedule N, the glove schedule, is raised from 51.89 per cent 
ad valorem to 72.65 per cent ad valorem. Under the Dingley 
law this schedule was comparatively prohibitive, judging from 
the value of imports thereunder, and now to pretend to equalize 
it by so materially raising it, only the interests of the manu- 
facturer will be conserved, at the expense of the consumer. 

The Committee on Ways and Means undoubtedly considered 
that the oil schedule needed no equalizing, for it was left un- 
touched. It will be difficult to persuade the people that oil 
and all by-products should not be placed upon the free list, 
and that this method of equalizing the present schedules would 
be more appropriate. 

Again, the farmer and stock raiser will demur when in- 
formed that the hides which he produces are no longer pro- 
tected, and that this form of equalization has received the 
sanction of Congress, and especially so when he is compelled 
to purchase the products of the hide in the form of boots and 
shoes enhanced in price by a protective tariff. 

The radical reduction of 100 per cent in the tariff on barley 
hardly comports from an equalizing standpoint with the radical 
uplifting of the tariff on gloves and stockings. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Ways and Means Committee have 
apparently concluded that the proposed bill will not raise suffi- 
cient revenue unless inheritances be taxed. If sufficient revenue 
could not be raised by a just and fair and equalized impost, 
I should not object to this method of raising it by taxing 
inheritances. 

But I still believe that a proper scaling down and equalizing 
of many of the large proposed and almost prohibitive schedules 
which are contained in the Payne bill would raise sufficient 
money to administer our governmental affairs without resort 
being had to this more drastic inheritance-tax method. Again, 
36 of the States of the Union have already adopted it for re- 
plenishing their treasuries. Therefore, is it wise, is it proper 
or just, except in extreme cases of need, which do not now ex- 
ist, to impose upon our people double taxation? 

Mr. Chairman, the Ways and Means Committee are appar- 
ently in doubt as to the revenue-raising qualities of this pro- 
posed measure by the schedules offered, even including the 
clause providing for the inheritance tax, and this is borne out 
by that other provision which provides in case of emergency 
for the issuance of government certificates of indebtedness to 
the amount of $250,000,000. I shall not, Mr. Chairman, further 
detain the committee, but express the hope that opportunity will 
be given for the membership of this House to fairly and fully 
express its opinion by vote upon many of the important sched- 
ules proposed, and not submit to the people legislation of this 
great importance except by the voice of the majority of their 
chosen representatives. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, while the Dingley bill was 
still pending, in May, 1897, I introduced a measure for the es- 
tablishment of a tariff commission, and sought to have it made 
a part of that measure. In the pursuance of its advocacy, I 
addressed a letter to the press of the country, urging its sup- 
port; and, subsequently, on December 2, 1901, after fuller con- 
sideration, I introduced another measure to accomplish the same 
purpose, and wrote a second letter to the Members of Congress 
urging their favorable consideration. These two letters, in their 
order, read as follows: a 

May 22, 1897. 


My DEAR Sim: Everyone now realizes, I think, that the American 
people of all sections, of all parties, of every calling, and of all classes, 
are tired and heartily sick of tariff tinkering and the consequent dis- 
turbance, if not actual destruction, of all lines of business. What they 
need and most ee Bara is an opportunity to engage in business 
with assurance that re will be no such radical changes as 
destroy or even cripple any department of trade or commerce, 
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Any tariff measure that will produce sufficient revenue to support the 
Government under present conditions will, with the natural increase 
of 2 and the greater consumption incident to prosperity, brin; 
us in a few years n hundred millions more revenue than will be requir 
to meet expenses. It should not be taken from the people. It would 
naturally lead to national extravagance. 

How, then, shall we adjust our revenues to our actual needs? Shall 
it be by overhauling the whole subject again—every schedule down to 
the very last item? Certainly business prudence would require that our 
taxes be lowered gradually and removed from such articles as an intel- 
ligent and skilled commission would recommend. ‘The changes should 
be so made as to result in an evolution, and not in a revolution. 

The taxes should be abated from year to year and taken from one 
schedule at a time. Hence the President, who is responsible for the 
proper administration of the Government, with the recommendation of 
the tariff commission, ought to have the power to suspend any portion 
of the taxes and the country not be compelled to wait until the Execu- 
tive, the House of 1 and the Senate were in political 
conjunction, which might not happen for several years. They were not 
in conjunction from 1875 until 1889. 

That the President may suspend taxes, if that power were ged 

Congress, was decided by the Supreme Court in Field v. Clark 
(143 U. S. Repts., 649), when the constitutionality of the reciprocity 
clause of the tariff act of 1890 was challenged. 

The duty of the commission to investigate all federal taxation and 
domestic and foreign conditions, and annually recommend chan 
calling for legislation, will make it a most valuable adjunct to a wise 
administration of our national affairs. 

Its establishment can not do any harm, while it may prove the great- 
est possible 1 the American people in securing stability to our 
varied. business interests and continu and equal prosperity to all 
sections of our common country. 


Very truly, yours, CHARLES N. FOWLER. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, November 24, 1902. 
My Dear Sir: On May 22, 1897, before the Dingley bill was passed, 
I introduced a bill to establish a tarif commission, and at the same 
time addressed a letter, a copy of which is hereto appended, to the 


newspapers of the country. 
On cember 2, 1901, after a fuller consideration, I introduced the 
inclosed bill, incorporating several additional wers, which, I am 


confident, may be exercised by a tariff commission greatly to the 
advantage and advancement of the public welfare. 

The union of commercial interests and the coordination of economical, 
forces throughout the world have attracted much attention in recent 
years. The new order of things has given rise to apprehensions in 
many gars iest the accumulation of power in corporate hands may 
result in danger, if not 8 Injury to the publie interest. What 
should be the policy of the Government under all the circumstances? 

First. I maintain that a broad intelligence is essential to wise 
action; therefore, before restrictive, and certainly before destructive, 
legislation is passed we should acquire the fullest information with 
regard to the evolutionary forces, not confined to our own country, by 
studying the phenomena produced and determining the advantages 
and 8 of the conservation of energy growing out of 
ee pe combinations. 

secondly. I maintain that a tariff commission, created as proposed 
in the inclosed bill, incidentally possesses all the power necessary to 
obtain the requisite information to sate ety and wisely negotiate 
a trade treaty with any forcign country; therefore such a commission 
could compel witnesses to appear and testify. 

Thirdly. I maintain that since the preamble of the Constitution 
declares that that instrument was established “to promote the general 
welfare,” and since Congress, among other powers, and duties, is to 
“ provide for the general welfare,” Congress may create a commission 
whose duties are to see that the people living in the various sections 
of the country shall not be imposed upon by the distribution of worth- 
less stock, and to that end that such commission may rightfully insist 
upon the fullest information with regard to all corporations at such 
times and in such form as it may prescribe; further, that such com- 
mission can protect the people against extortion practiced by any 
corporation engaged in the manufacture of a protected article to the 
extent at least of giving to the public the fullest possible details with 
regard to the business of such corporation. 

Fourthly. I maintain that it is unreasonable to expect that we 
can go into the markets of other countries and sell our excess of 

roductions to a degree that is ruinous to their industries without 
neurring hostility, which must lead to inimical legislation, tariff 
reprisals, and unfriendly relations. Such a result should be obviated; 
and we can only secure universal friendship after we have become 
aggressive cap aie in the markets of the world by a system of 
reciprocal trade treaties mutually advantageous to the parties in 
interest; therefore I am in favor of a permanent tariff commission 
whose high office and important euy shall be to negotiate reciprocal 
trade treaties and work out tariff adjustments from time to time, as 
the business interests of the country demand. 

Very truly, yours, CHARLES N. FOWLER. 


Again, early in December, 1908, I introduced a like measure, 
which also provided for maximum and minimum rates and 
authorized the President to make trade agreements and enter 
into trade treaties between these limits as established by 
Congress. 

Whatever may be the steps now taken in this direction, I 
am confident that our business relations with the rest of the 
world will in time demand the exercise of this power on the 
part of the Executive. 


TARIFF BY EVOLUTION INSTEAD OF REVOLUTION. 


Production throughout the world is coming to be more and 
more a matter of exact science in discovery and development and 
of economy through the use of enormous aggregations of capital. 

International commerce is coming to be more and more a 
matter of reciprocal negotiation. 

In round numbers, the annual productions of the United 
States amount to $25,000,000,000, of which nearly 10 per cent, 
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or about 82,000, 000,000, are exported, while we buy from the 
rest of the world about $1,250,000,000 annually. (See Appendix 
A for imports and exports from 1800 to 1908.) 

The total imports of all the world, outside of the United 
States, are about $13,000,000,000. Since we now sell to the rest 
of the world to the amount of $2,000,000.000 and now buy from 
the rest of the world over $1,000,000,000. it leaves a market of 
less than $10,000,000,000, of which we desire to get more and 
more. (See Appendix B for imports and exports of all countries.) 

It should be remembered in this connection that our home 
market, which lies within our own doors and is therefore ex- 
clusively our own, to be held without competition, to be given 
away for nothing, or to be traded off or exchanged to the ad- 
vantage and profit of the American people, is just twice the 
amount of all the markets of the rest of the world for which 
every nation is a natural and legitimate competitor. 

We shall succeed in our struggle for this foreign trade di- 
rectly in proportion to the intelligence and enterprise we show. 

First. In connection with the production, cost, and market 
conditions of other countries as well as our own. 

Second. In establishing a merchant marine to give us direct 
mail and transportation facilities with our natural customers. 

Third. In developing American banking connections through- 
out the world, by which we shall get control of the goods and 
route them over direct American shipping lines. 

To-day, however, we are to confine ourselves to the first of 
these propositions: The intelligence and enterprise we show 
in connection with the productions, cost, and market conditions 
of the rest of the world as well as our own. 

From the passage of the first act of the American Congress, 
drawn by Alexander Hamilton and signed by George Wash- 
ington, which was a protective tariff measure, for nearly a cen- 
tury and a quarter we have had what Henry Clay was pleased 
to call “the American system,” sometimes more pronounced, 
sometimes less, but always protective. 

With the opening of the Suez Canal, steam navigation, the 
building of great railway systems, and as the result of many 
potential and far-reaching inventions and discoveries during 
the last fifty years, international commerce has grown to an ex- 
tent and intimacy that makes it one of the most gigantic, intri- 
eate, and important problems of the day. 

Within these last fifty years all the countries of the world haye 
adopted the protective policy, except free-trade England, and such 
commercially backward countries as Turkey, Persia, and China, 

After a brief interval of free trade which the German Em- 
pire inherited from the Zollverein in 1871, during which time 
German industries, more especially iron and textile, suffered 
greatly because hard pressed by English competition, the Ger- 
man Government, under the leadership of Prince Bismarck, 
passed a protective tariff law in 1879. In urging its passage 
the “Iron Chancellor” used this significant language: 

“The suecess of the United States in material development is 
the most illustrious of modern times. The American Nation 
has not only successfully borne and suppressed the most gigantic 
and expensive war of all history, but immediately after dis- 
banded its army, found work for all its soldiers and marines, 
paid off most of its debt, gave labor and homes to all the unem- 
ployed of Europe as fast as they could arrive within the terri- 
tory, and still by a system of taxation so indirect as not to be 
perceived, much less felt. Because it is my deliberate judg- 
ment that the prosperity of America is mainly due to the sys- 
tem of protective Jaws, I urge that Germany has now reached 
that point where it is necessary to imitate the tariff system of 
the United States.” 

From the passage of this protective law by Germany may be 
dated the evolution of that condition of trade relations which 
now obtains throughout Europe and is destined to be developed 
still further there and throughout the world. This William 
McKinley foresaw and forecast in his last and most memorable 
address. He said: 

“The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our 
trade and commerce is the pressing problem. Commercial wars 
are unprofitable. A policy of good will and friendly trade rela- 
tions will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in har- 
mony with the spirit of the times; measures of retaliation are not. 

“Tf perchance some of our tariffs are no longer needed for 
reyenue or to encourage and protect our industries at home, why 
should they not be employed to extend and promote our markets 
abroad?” (Speech at Buffalo September 5, 1901.) 

By 1891 the countries of continental Europe with which 
Germany carried on trade had generally adopted the protective 
principle, and Germany found herself greatly hampered, es- 
pecially since her own protective tariff had accomplished its 
work, and her industries were on their feet and looking for 
outside markets. To secure these the Imperial Government 
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entered into reciprocity treaties with Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Roumania, and Servia which 
were to continue for a period of twelve years, terminating in 1903. 

Since the words of Mr. N. I. Stone, tariff expert of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, in describing the changes 
which occurred in Germany from 1879 to 1903 so aptly describe 
our own conditions, or are so prophetic of what they are certain 
to be, I can not forbear to repeat them here. He said: 

In the meantime, however, great economic changes had 
taken place. The quarter of a century which lay between 1879, 
when the autonomous tariff was adopted, and 1904, when the 
conventional tariff was to terminate, witnessed the great decline 
of the agricultural and more than proportional development 
of the manufacturing industries in the scale of relative im- 
portance in the Empire. In 1879 the agrarian party was an 
ardent advocate of free trade, because Germany depended on 
foreign markets as an outlet for its excess of cereals and other 
farm products, while at the same time the agricultural popu- 
lation had to depend on British and French sources for its 
supply of cheap agricultural implements and other articles of 
personal use. By 1900 the situation had undergone a radical 
change. Not only had Germany ceased to be an exporter of 
cereals, but, owing to competition of the United States, Argen- 
tina, and Russia, was obliged to become an importer of grain. 
The owners of large German estates found it impossible to com- 
pete with the cheap agricultural products, not only grain, but 
cattle and meats, raised on virgin soil with but a slight ex- 
penditure of human labor. The cry of “ protection” now came 
loudest from the agrarian camp, which also evinced great hos- 
tility to reciprocity treaties. In any event the demand was 
made for a revison of the fariff, for the purpose of not only 
greatly raising the duties on agricultural products, but also of 
making the increased protection safe from encroachment 
through the conclusion of new treaties. 

“On the other hand, the manufacturers were for the most 
part satisfied with the existing duties, and were even willing 
to go to the extent of still further reductions if by so doing 
they could secure reductions in the tariffs of foreign countries. 
Both sides agreed as to the necessity of a thorough revision 
of the tariff before the expiration of the reciprocity treaties; 
the agrarians, because they wanted increased protection; the 
manufacturers and exporters, because they desired more scien- 
tific and up-to-date classification of commodities.” 

The thoroughness which always marks the work of German 
scholarship was appealed to in this matter of the highest im- 
portance to the agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial 
interests generally of the Empire. The Government proceeded 
to prepare a tariff bill, not “under whip and spur,” while 
business hesitated, waited, and languished, but with a full 
knowledge and deliberation. It was not completed in four 
months, but its preparation consumed five years of labor on the 
part of a special commission of 32 representatives of the 
agrarian, manufacturing, and commercial interests acting in co- 
operation with tariff experts of the treasury and other govern- 
ment departments, in addition to 2,000 trade and teehnical ex- 
perts who were consulted by the commission from time to time. 

The tariff bill which resulted from these labors was intro- 
duced in the Reichstag by the Government early in 1902, and 
after ten months’ deliberation—ten months, mind you—passed 
with some changes on December 25, 1902. It contained but one 
set of duties, with the exception of rye, wheat, barley, and oats, 
for which both general and minimum rates were provided to 
prevent further reductions through reciprocity treaties. 

This German revision is in bold contrast with our “ hap- 
hazard,” “catch-as-catch-can,” “ go-as-you-please,” “ hurry-up- 
and-get-through-with- it“ method. 

In bold contrast with the hurry, haste, and slapdash which 
must mark the present revision of the tariff, owing to the unrest 
and urgent demands of business, I want to call your attention to 
the following fact: 

About one year ago the press of the country demanded the 
removal of the duty on wood pulp. So persistent was the de- 
mand that a committee was appointed, consisting of six Mem- 
bers of the House, to investigate the subject of wood pulp. In 
pursuance of their duty, I am informed by one of the committee 
that they have actually spent at least four full months and 
taken about 4,000 pages of testimony, and yet they have not 
completed the investigation as it ought to be made, since they 
are compelled to report during the present session of Congress. 

Conundrum: If it has taken four months to partially investi- 
gate one single item in one single schedule, how long would it 
take to thoroughly investigate all the items in all the schedules? 

I want to call your attention to a few articles which were 
selected by Senator BEVERIDGE from the Dingley bill, showing 
what changes were made in the Senate. The gamut of varia- 


tion runs all the way from a high duty down to the free list, } 


on one side, and up to an increase of 333 per cent on the other. 
When you remember that the majority of both the House and 
Senate committees was Republican, and therefore for the pro- 
tective principle, can anyone doubt that guessing, wild guessing, 
was done somewhere? 

Dingley bilt in House and Senate. 


Spectacles, eyeglasses, ete., of | 25 cents per dozen 
a certain value, but not over and 20 per cent. 
75 cents a dozen. 
Rail ay „ 5 
wa; or cent per pound. 
On certain Knives S0 cents per dozen 
On other Knives 7s cents per dozen . . . do 
Razors and razor blades of a | $1 per dozen and 15 
certain value. per cent. 
ng Snot yon a aac TES AE errs 
Scissors and shears of a certain | 50 cents per dozen 
value. and 15 per cent. 
Files of a certain length. nun. 30 cents per dozen... 
Files of a different length. .... | €0 cents per dozen... $1 per 
Planed or finished lumber. ....| tO cents per M feet. .| 35 cents per M feet. 
On the same, if planed on one | $1 per M Et 70 cents per M feet. 
sideandtonguedand 


In the 
ò And 


part of the duty. 
per cent in the 
c And 50 per cent in the 


part of the 
valorem part of the duty. 

With all respect to the men, as men and individuals, compos- 
ing the Ways and Means and Finance committees, which for- 
mulate our tariff legislation, I want to call attention to these 
committees and the time they consume in the revision of our 
tariff by quoting what Senator BEVERIDGE said in describing 
them and their work: 

“For example, the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House that framed the Dingley bill reported that bill the 19th 
day of March, 1897, so they did all the above work in less than 
four months: The Committee on Finance of the Senate took 
this bill and reported it back the 4th of May, 1897, so the 
Finance Committee did all this work in sig weeks. 

“Again, the Committee on Ways and Means of the House that 
framed the McKinley bill reported that bill the 16th dag of 
April, 1890, doing the work in less than five months. The Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate took this bill and reported it 
back the 17th day of June, 1890, so the Finance Committee did 
all this work in two months. 

“Again, the Committee on Ways and Means that framed the 
Wilson bill reported that bill the 19th of December, 1893, so 
they did all the work in a little over four months. The Com- 
mittee on Finance took this bill and reported it back the 20th 
day of March, 1894, so the Finance Committee of the Senate did 
all this work in three months. 


+ * * + * * + 

“ For instance, I have a list here of the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives who 
framed the Dingley bill. 

“ Mr. President, every member of that committee at that time, 
with two exceptions, was a lawyer; one was an editor and one 
was a wood manufacturer. 

“Take the present Ways and Means Committee of the other 
House, A mere reading of their names and their occupations 
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in the Congressional Directory will disclose to the Senate what 
admirable men they are as legislators; but it does not disclose 
that they are especially fitted by their life work for economic 
investigation, because all of them but two are lawyers, one is a 
lumberman, and one has no occupation at all.” 

Three members of the present Ways and Means Committee, 
consisting of 19 members, who assisted in preparing the tariff 
bill are not Members of the House now, while 4 of the mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee of the Senate, consisting of 12 
members, were not Members before March 4, 1909, 

The commission charged with revision of the tariff in Ger- 
many took two years to revise the schedules, or in the work of 
elassification alone. 

In most of the important countries of Europe the tariff has 
been recently revised, not only with a view to changes in rates, 
but in order to provide a scientific system of classification of 
commodities based on modern industrial conditions. Recently 
Greece, little Greece, has appointed a commission composed of 
government officials, members of Parliament, merchants, and 
manufacturers, who are to report in two years a tariff bill. 

While by no means all of the time of our Board of General 
Appraisers is taken up with questions of classification, it is 
one of its most important functions, and constitutes the bulk of 
customs litigation before the courts to which both the Govern- 
ment and the importers frequently appeal from the decision of 
that body. This litigation, which keeps an army of judges, 
lawyers, and government officials constantly busy, has cost 
millions of dollars to the Government, many more millions to 
the people directly interested therein, and in the end must come 
from the pockets of the people. With the exception of the mem- 
bers of the bar hardly a single class in this community has been 
benefited by this unproductive waste of time and money. Dur- 
ing the last current year 55,798 classification protests were re- 
ceived and 35,785 were decided, while the suspension files now 
number 60,353. 

Is there a single business in the United States, amounting to 
$100,000,000 a year; yes, $50,000,000 a year; yes, $10,000,000 a 
year; yes, even a quarter of that amount, that has not a body of 
expert men, costing as much as an expert commission would 
cost this Government, doing nothing but reducing every factor 
of the business to a certainty, and refining every differential to 
a thirty-second or a sixty-fourth of 1 per cent? 

Germany, with a foreign trade amounting to three billions, has 
applied this principle to her international commerce. All the 
countries of Europe, practically, except free-trade England, are 
doing the same thing. Our import and export trade has passed 
the three-billion mark. Is it not high time that we, too, should 
now imitate our imitators who have reduced foreign trade to an 
approximate science? 

Mr. Root, whose services to his country has rendered the 
office of Secretary of State illustrious, said: 

“Tn my judgment, the United States must come to a maximum 
and minimum tariff. A single, straight-out tariff was all very 
well in a world of single, straight-out tariffs, but we have passed 
on during the course of years into a world for the most part of 
maximum and minimum tariffs, and with our single-rate tariff 
we are left with very little opportunity to reciprocate good 
treatment from other countries, and with very little opportunity 
to defend ourselves against bad treatment.” 

The tariff commission which I advocate provides the effect- 
ive machinery by which this proposal can be carried out with- 
out shock or the slightest interference with the trade of the 
country, and yet the matter of legislative control rests entirely 
with the House and the Senate. (See Appendix C.) 

Under the McKinley Act of 1890 provision was made for 
the imposition or suspension of certain duties upon given con- 
ditions. Mr. Blaine negotiated certain treaties in accordance 
with that provision which worked most advantageously, but 
the effect of the Wilson bill destroyed them. The authority for 
the negotiation of the treaties was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of Field v. Clark (143 
U. S. Rept., 649). ° 

Sections 3 and 4 of the Dingley bill grant in principle all 
that I contend for. If the President can suspend all of any 
duty imposed, certainly he could suspend any part of the duty 
so imposed. Again, if the President can impose any given 
duty, certainly he could impose any part of such duty. In 
accordance with section 3 of the Dingley law the President has 
entered into a trade agreement with Germany, and the same 
is now in force and operation. 

If Congress should declare to-day that the present tariff 
schedules should be the actual schedules, and at the same 
time fix maximum and minimum schedules as the boundaries 
within which an expert tariff commission, subject to the ap- 


proval of the President, who is responsible for the revenue, 
could fix the actual duties to be paid, but that no such change 
should take place for a period of a year and a half after their 
promulgation by the President, this country would go forward 
by leaps and bounds. 

Under such a system we would have tariff by evolution and 
not by revolution. 

Should such a prineiple be adopted, no party could go before 
the country on a platform to abrogate it. Labor and the 
business interests would unite in its defense, for it would 
eliminate that unrest which must necessarily follow the suc- 
cess of a party clamoring for a revenue tariff instead of a 
protective tariff; for such a tariff system would soon be rec- 
ognized as an advantageous trade tariff, and this would con- 
serve the general welfare. 

I do not speak as the representative of any party when I 
say that should the Democratic party succeed in 1910 upon the 
tariff issue it would unsettle business interests generally; and 
the one worrying and disturbing question confronting every 
industry working under a degree of protection would be 
whether the Senate would likely become Democratic, whether 
the next President would be a free-trade Democrat. 

On the other hand, a permanent tariff commission of the 
very highest order and amply paid, with power subject to the 
approval of the President and within legislative limitations, 
would bring steadiness, stability, and a broader, wiser, and 
more lasting prosperity than a stereotyped tariff, even if its 
disturbance was not continually threatened by the success of 
the opposing party. 

Again, the negotiation of trade treaties or conventional ar- 
rangements must necessarily become more and more the policy 
of international commerce. Germany now has such conven- 
tions with Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Roumania, Servia, Sweden, Bulgaria, Greece, and the 
United States, while she has negotiations pending with other 
countries. 

Mr. N. I. Stone, the tariff expert, says: 

“ Nor can there be any doubt that Germany has fared far bet- 
ter with her conventional system than France, with her general 
and minimum tariffs. The experience of these two leaders 
among the nations of the European Continent, as well as that of 
their respective followers, has led to the gradual abandonment 
of the general and minimum tariff system practically all over 
Europe, with the exception of France and Spain, disregarding 
certain deviations from either by some minor countries like 
Norway and Greece.” 

When we were negotiating the present commercial agreement 
with Germany, its Government was represented by ten experts 
from the following departments: The commercial, political, and 
consular division of the foreign office; the department of com- 
merce in the imperial ministry of the interior; the imperial treas- 
ury department; the Prussian ministry of finance; the Prussian 
ministry of agriculture; and the Prussian ministry of commerce. 
These commissions are usually composed of picked men. The 
personnel and their preparation for the treaty negotiations are 
treated as matters of the greatest importance and planned years 
in advance. 

The United States has a problem in this connection peculiar 
to herself. While all European countries grant to third par- 
ties the most favored rates granted to the contracting parties, 
the United States Government, from the time of Thomas Jeffer- 
son down to this hour, has never extended to third parties the 
benefits of the most favored nation stipulations, insisting always 
that it has no application to reciprocity arrangements. 

In other words, our reciprocal trade agreements, if the estab- 
lished policy of the Government is to be pursued, must stand in- 
dependently and alone. To work out a system of conventions 
with all the commercial nations of the world, however difficult 
and complex because of this fact, is nevertheless possible and 
highly important. Our problem is distinctly our own, but we 
have more, vastly more, to gain in the world’s commerce than 
any other single nation. 

Shall we take advantage of our opportunity or sit idly by, re- 
lying upon antiquated methods, while the more progressive coun- 
tries sweep on to greater and greater conquests? 

This is an age of understandings, agreements, unions, combi- 
nations, and consolidations in production, trade, and transporta- 
tion—local, national, and international; and the legal barriers 
imposed through ignorance and prejudice may harass and hin- 
der and delay temporarily, but will not prevent them, for upon 
them the progress and life of modern trade depend. 

There has been no time in the history of Anglo-Saxon liberty 
when the interpretation, development, and adaptation of the 
common law to current conditions in the light of marvelous ma- 
terial changes has been so essential to human progress as now, 
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Therefore we should rely upon the conservatism and riper 
wisdom of our judiciary for those evolutionary adjustments of 
law to curb and regulate wrongs rather than upon temporary 
madness and political prejudice, from which spring revolution- 
ary changes and destructive repression. 

Let it be remembered, however, that this progressive coordina- 
tion and union of material forces involves a great fundamental 
principle, which is inherent in the sovereign right of the people. 
That principle is this: That every legalized monopoly derives 
its authority and power from the people, and is, therefore, sub- 
ject to control and regulation by the people for the protection of 
the people against the abuses of monopoly. 

The once accepted axiom under the old conditions that “ com- 
petition is the life of trade,” has given place to an accepted fact 
under the new conditions that trade wars are destructive of 
universal prosperity, inimical to labor especially, but inimical 
also to the investments of our savings banks and life insurance 
companies, and to commercial capital, upon the profitable em- 
ployment of which the prosperity and happiness of our 25,000,- 
000 workers depend. 

This is not only true of national production, trade, and trans- 
portation, but it is just as certain to involve in its scope and 
influence the commercial relations of the entire globe. We 
should have our trade treaty with Germany, Germany with 
Japan, and Japan with us; and all three of these nations should 
in turn be doing business upon specific terms with all other 
countries. 

These trade treaties, which are essential to the highest degree 
of mutual advantage, will bring strength, steadiness, and sta- 
bility to the world’s commerce, and contribute immeasurably 
to the world’s peace and general welfare. 

Gentlemen, shall American business still remain the football 
of American politics? 

Shall “the Payne bill” become the issue of the next con- 
gressional campaign? 

Fifteen of our ablest men, peculiarly fitted by nature and edu- 
cation, standing in the public eye and esteem by the side of our 
Supreme Court, and drawing an aggregate of $150,000, or 
$10,000 each, looking out for our trade of three billions a year, 
ought to give us an amazing profit upon the investment, and 
would effect a “conservation of resources” unmatched by any 
other force in our national life and remove the tariff from the 
field of politics. 

The question is: Shall we have such a commission to advise 
Congress as to what the maximum and minimum duties should 
be, and secure within those limitations established by Congress 
for our manufacturers and merchants such trade agreements 
as will insure the largest possible return upon any trade privi- 
leges granted by this country to any foreign nation? 

Shall we remain in these marvelously progressive times 
twenty-five years behind the most progressive nation in interna- 
tional trade, or shall we seek to establish the most advantageous 
trade relations with every nation on the globe, secure in the 
friendship of all, and at peace with the whole world? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, during the cam- 
paign last fall I believed and declared that the Republican 
party could not safely be intrusted with the power and charged 
with the duty of tariff revision. I believed then, and I believe 
now, that the Republican party sustains a relation to the cor- 
porations, the trusts, and the monopolies of the United States 
so close, confidential, and mutually profitable that it dare not 
and will not give the great mass of American consumers just 
and equitable relief from the cruel burdens imposed upon them 
by existing tariff law. 

The presentation to the House of the pending bill is a justifi- 
cation and vindication of my convictions. 

This bill has been heralded far and near as a Republican re- 
vision of the tariff downward. The distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] who reported it, when interrupted 
by a Member on this side, in a burst of eloquence or of passion, 
said: 

Taken as a whole, the revision is downward; but when you come to 
put it on articles of luxury, it is upward. 

This declaration afforded me temporary gratification; but as 
debate progressed and “joker” after “joker” and iniquity 
after iniquity were uncovered and held up to view, this quota- 
tion, all uninvited, came to my mind: 

With smooth dissimulation skilled to grace, 
A deyil’s purpose with an angel's face. 

[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

This quotation may or may not correctly portray the real 
purpose of the “ friends of the tariff” in christening this atroc- 
ity “revision downward.” 

“Taken as a whole, the revision is downward,” boldly pro- 
claims the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE]. 
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Spices, unground, have never heretofore been required to pay 
a tariff duty. 

Spices are a common household necessity, used in every home. 

This bill, if enacted into law as reported, will not only im- 
pose a duty for the first time in the history of this Republic of 
80 per cent ad valorem on unground spices of all kinds, but will 
largely increase the Dingley rates on ground spices. 

But the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee can- 
didly admitted that, as applied to luxuries, like common spices, 
the revision is upward. 

This bill proposes to increase the tariff on women's gloves to 
$4 per dozen pairs, with a still higher tariff if the gloves exceed 
14 inches in length. The distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne], in discussing this enormous tax on gloves, 
justifies the action of his committee and the attitude of his 
party in this remarkable, if not convincing, language: 

Women could get along without kid gloves or fewer pairs of them— 
use silk gloves and cotton gloves and all that sort of thing. They 
could keep their hands warm, although they could not cover their pride. 

It is true that cotton gloves or the home-made yarn mitten 
will keep a lady’s hands warm, and, perhaps, after all, the 
mothers and wives and daughters and sisters of the toiling 
masses of American consumers should be thankful to the G. O. P. 
ar its excessiye generosity in not depriving them of this com- 
ort. 

Of course “ women can get along without kid gloves” if this 
sacrifice is necessary to enable the party in power to discharge 
its obligation to the glove makers. [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Remember, the revision on luxuries of life is upward. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, evidently 
regarding stockings as a luxury and not a necessity, has ruth- 
lessly laid his heavy hand upon ladies’ stockings—figuratively 
speaking—and revised the duty upward. [Laughter.] Not 
only so, but in this, as in all other schedules dealing with 
plain, common, everyday necessities of life, we find the highest 
rate of duty is imposed upon the cheaper grade of goods and the 
lowest rate upon the more costly goods. 

Mr. STANLEY. Is the duty on stockings like the duty on 
gloves—the longer the stocking the higher the duty? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The committee did not prescribe 
the length of the stocking. [Laughter.] 

In the face of swern testimony, declarations, and admissions 
that the manufacturers of boots and shoes could compete with 
the world without tariff protection, provided they were given 
free hides, the Committee on Ways and Means put hides on the 
free list, but kept a prohibitory duty on the finished products 
of leather. 

This is rank, gross injustice to the farmer who produces the 
hides and to the millions of American citizens who wear boots 
and shoes. Both ought to bear a revenue duty, and a revenue 
duty only, or both ought to be on the free list. If you gentlemen 
of the majority dare pass this bill in its present form, I warn 
you now that at the next congressional election the outraged 
people of the United States will take enough political hides, 
even at free-trade value, to pay the national debt. [Laughter.] 

There is and for ears has been an almost universal demand 
for cheaper lumber in the United States, This bill, casually con- 
sidered, justified the belief that the committee had recommended 
a reasonable reduction in the tariff duty on lumber. Indeed, the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, in his report, 
which accompanies the bill, after reciting several alleged reduc- 
tions in lumber schedules, uses this plain language: 

All other sawed lumber, from $2 to $1. 


People throughout the United States welcomed the glad tid- 
ings borne to them through the public press, and justified by 
speeches delivered here, and applauded the old Republican party 
for having kept faith with them by taking the initiatory step 
to give the country cheaper building materials. The public 
will not long rest under this delusion. The fact is, the tariff on 
lumber has not been reduced in the pending measure. 

Most all, if not all, of the lumber imported or likely to be 
imported is Canadian lumber. ; 

The proviso contained in the section relating to the duties on 
lumber, in view of conditions existing in Canada or some of the 
Provinces of Canada, absolutely precludes the possibility of 
importing a foot of lumber at less than the Dingley rates. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry], a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the recognized advocate 
and champion of high tariff on lumber, with commendable can- 
dor and frankness admitted on the floor of this House that he 
was the author of the proviso referred to, and that his purpose, 
intent, and desire in securing its incorporation in this bill was 
to prevent any possible reduction of the existing tariff on 
lumber. 
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In view of the statements made by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forpney], I was somewhat perplexed at the language 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] when he said: 


I know that a large portion of the lumber interests—because I am 
informed by a gentleman in that business who has been in ‘touch with 
those re willing to take this duty of $1 a thousand and say no 
more about It. 


Of course, the “lumber interest” is satisfied with the pro- 
visions of the Payne bill. Why should they not be? It leads 
the people to believe the lumber rates are reduced, but, in 
reality, secures to the lumber monopoly the high rates of the 
Dingley tariff bill. This is revision downward with a ven- 
geance. 


Just before this session convened, and while the committee 
was preparing the pending bill, the press of this city informed us 
that the matter of raising the tax on beer from $1 to $1.50 per 
barrel was under consideration. As the Government is sorely 
in need of revenue to meet the deficit in the National Treasury, 
and beer is a good revenue producer, many of us indulged the 
hope that the beer tax would be increased, and that coffee, tea, 
and other common necessities would escape the unrelenting 
grasp of those who are licensed by your tariff laws to rob, 
plunder, and pillage the people. I do not know what it signifies, 
but it is currently reported as a fact that about the time this 

Congress convened in extra session, and when a contest was 
being waged over the organization of the House and the adop- 
tion of its rules, a lobby representing distillers and brewers bore 
down upon Washington and sought to influence the results of 
these contests. What interest they had or what motive inspired 
their action is beyond my comprehension, 

I only know that when we desired to raise additional revenue 
to conduct the Spanish-American war Congress increased ‘the 
tax on beer to $2 per barrel. But with an empty Treasury ap- 
pealing to the committee, with the Executive admonishing us of 
the necessity of speedily raising revenues to protect the honor 
of our Government, the committee contented itself by raising 
the duty on gloves, stockings, spices, and many articles of abso- 
lute daily necessity, but failed and refused to increase the small 
tax on beer. ý 

The breakfast table may groan under the weight of unjust 
tariff taxation, women may use cotton gloves to keep their 
hands warm or suffer from cold, children may go without 
stockings and half clad, but the beer schooner must not be 
molested, for we are assured that, “taken as a whole, the re- 
vision is downward, but when you come to put it on articles of 
luxury it is upward.” 

In conclusion, let me say you will be unable to find a man in 
the Republican party who has the hardihood to argue with the 
American consumer that the Payne tariff bill gives the relief 
demanded and promised. If within the broad domain -of this 
great Republic one can be discovered with cheek enough to do 
so, I venture the assertion that a whole buffalo robe would not 
at side whiskers for him. [Loud applause on the Democratic 

e. 


[Mr. SMITH of Michigan addressed the committee. See Ap- 
pendix.] 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to represent one 
of the largest labor districts in the State of Indiana. My sole 
purpose is to protest, in the name of that great body of consumers, 
against the enactment of a bill that, in their opinion, is in part 
inequitable and unjust. It is a matter of sincere conviction 
with me when I state that I am opposed to the political policies 
as a whole advocated by the majority in this bill. We are told 
by the Committee on Ways and Means that this is a bill “to 
provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage -the industries 
of the United States, and for other purposes.” In no one of the 
main propositions does this bill fulfill these declarations. It 
provides for the issue of $250,000,000 in bonds bearing 3 per cent 
interest. That is not a measure to produce revenue; it is a pill 
to borrow money to defray the expenses of the Government. It 
also provides that the bonds may be retired, and reissued as 
often as the necessity requires, so that ‘there is not at any one 
time more than two hundred and fifty millions outstanding in 
one ‘year. This is for the purpose of meeting a deficit that 
every man knows will occur under this bill if it becomes a law. 
I know the word “certificate” is used instead of the word 
“bond,” but that was because of the odium that rests upon a 
party that issues bonds in times of peace, to meet the ordinary 
expenses of the Government, and especially at this time when 
we have had in operation the highest protective measure ever 
written on the statute. At no time in all our history ‘has 
Congress found it necessary in times of profound peace to'at- 


tach a rider to n revenue measure to enable the Treasurer to 
sell $250,000,000 worth of bonds at his discretion in times of 
peace to run the Government. 

Why should the necessity now exist for a new means of rais- 
ing revenue and a new necessity arise to reinvigorate and re- 
vivify our industries? Have we not heard for a decade of the 
wonderful and marvelous working power of the Dingley law 
and the blessings that it brought to the country? Have we not 
been regaled with the slogan ‘that the mills were open and the 
laborer had a full dinner ‘pail, and that these conditions were 
the accomplishment of the Republican party in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the General Government? 

Back of all these surface indications, what are the facts? On 
the one hand the expenses of the Government have been leaping 
up by millions year by year, with a constantly increasing deficit 
in funds to meet those expenses. On the other hand, the cost 
of living to the great masses of the people, especially the wage- 
earners, have been increasing in articles of clothing, food, and 
fnel without a corresponding increase in salaries and wages. 
Men and women in every walk of life, both with a fixed income 
and without one, have economized, reduced expenses, and are 
still unable to meet these conditions. In the very forefront of 
this experience came the Republican panic of 1907, under which 
the country is still staggering—a panic that temporarily em- 
barrassed nearly every bank, left thousands of locomotives stand- 
ing dead upon the track; fires went cut in the furnaces; thou- 
sands of laboring men walked out into the streets and the deors 
of the factory were locked behind them; property went into the 
hands of receivers; and all this under the benign policy of the 
Dingley law, the highest protective measure ever enforced 
against the people. That was the harvest of twelve years of 
Republicanism, the sure product of your economic theory; a 
policy which in its full development wrought ruin and disaster 
to the remotest bounds of the commercial interests of the 
Republic. 

What further happened? The citizenship of the Nation was 
aroused, and it demanded to know who was responsible for the 
sweeping disaster that had overtaken the people; why fortunes 
had been swept away, why idleness had taken the place of 
industry, why this land that raised food to feed the world 
should find her strong men by the thousands eating out of the 
hand of public charity in all our principal cities, when they 
were willing and anxious to labor for what they ate. The 
people came to know that a federal statute that discriminated 
against the common people and made them pay a ‘tribute to a 
few was an unjust law, and they demanded that it be changed. 
Gentlemen state that they came here of their own volition; 
came as a matter of conscientious duty to revise the statute. 
You came at the demand of 90,000,000 people, and you put 
off the coming as long as possible, because of the intimate rela- 
tionship you sustained to the special interests you have so long 
championed, a fact that I will submit evidence on before I con- 
clude, You came because the Democratic party, in season and 
out of season, battling for a principle, and that, too, in opposi- 
tion to a largely subsidized metropolitan press, had taught the 
people the injustice of a law that laid the strong hands of the 
Government upon the earnings of the masses without rendering 
compensation therefor, and turned these earnings over to n 
chosen few. You came because you had to come to escape the 
vengeance of the people of your own party. You came because 
you were charged with the sweeping depression in business, in 
that you maintained a high protective tariff, confessed it in 
your Chicago platform, and promised the people you would re- 
vise the tariff and revise it downward. 

The people of the Nation believed you meant what you said. 
Does any man think that they even suspicioned that there was 
any ambiguity in your declaration to revise the tariff? Do you 
believe that there would be218 Members sitting on the other side 
of this Chamber if it had been known that you were willing 
to maintain the high prohibitive duties of the Dingley bill; that 
you were willing to put a tax on tea, coffee, spices, woolen 
clothing, hosiery, and burden the laboring classes with duties 
that ought to be levied upon the luxuries of the rich; that you 
would refuse to take the duty off of lumber and other neces- 
saries? Such a marked betrayal of public confidence in the 
open declarations of a party and such a violation of the good 
faith of the people as you have reflected in the Payne bill has 
no parallel in American politics. The dominant and control- 
ling feature in the Payne Dill is the same as that in every other 
high protective measure; it is a blanket mortgage on the thrift 
and industry of the millions who toil for daily bread in favor 
of the few, comparatively, and which mortgage has been fore- 
closed over and over again by the party in power, not in a court 
of chancery, where every party may be heard and justice done 
‘him, but in a cold court of ‘statutory law, and every time ‘the 
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party has taken a lien against the people it has taken a judg- 
ment over for a higher rate of duty. 

Mr. Chairman, at the bottom of the legislation we are about 
to enact lies the solution of the problem of our national wel- 
fare, for all we are or hope to be is in our trade and commerce. 
We must not impede its development. The serious question 
with us must be how much more can we develcp it, what shall 
we do with it, where shall we sell it, and how skall we weave its 
correlative results into our individual and national life. Trade 
begets all the national greatness and power. 

The more equitable and intense the commerce, the more en- 
during will be our achievements. The greatness of a nation 
is only a relative condition; it means nothing unless all the 
elements touch not only the lives of the wealthy and influential, 
but likewise the hopes and destinies of the humblest citizen 
of the Republic, for as you lift up the hopes and make good 
the purposes of the common people, so do you fix their status 
in society and teach them the vital relationship each citizen 
holds in his country’s march to destiny. 


GLOVE SCHEDULE. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss but a few of the schedules 
out of the very many that are written against the people; 
enough, however, to show the general character of the bill. 
The unanimity with which the manufacturing interests of New 
England appeared before the Ways and Means Committee is 
only equaled by that other fact—that they were all treated 
alike and got what they wanted. I call the attention of the 
committee to the glove schedule—paragraphs 440 to 444, in- 
clusive—and for the purpose of making plain the iniquity, I 
set out the schedule of rates under the Dingley law, the rate 
under the Payne bill, and show the increase of duty aboye what 
you are now paying. 


Present 


Gloves in— tariff. bill © |Increase 
Paragraph 440: Per cent. 
eine 81.75 34.00 128 
14 inches up to 17 inches 2.25 5.05 124 
Paragraph 441: 
Up to 14 inches 2.50 4.00 60 
14 inches up to 17 inches.. 3.50 5.05 40 
Paragraph 442: 
Up to 14 inches 8.00 4.00 833 
14 inches up to 17 inches 3.75 5.05 37 
Paragraph 443, up to 17 inches. 2.50 5.05 102 
Paragraph 444: 
Up to 14 meches 3.00 4.00 333, 
14 inches up to 17 inches.. 8.75 5.05 37 


These duties are prohibitive and designed to be so and, from 
any standpoint, are absolutely indefensible and unjust. They 
oppress the great majority, who will be forced to wear a cheap 
glove or none at all. 

The quality of gloves worn by most people, including clerks, 
shop people, farmers’ wives and daughters, are what are called 
two-clasp gloves and described in trade as follows: 


Deseription. Present | Proposed 


duty. duty. 
K coe cans T R E TEER $1.75 $4.00 
e ee coe sees e eed 2.50 4.00 
enen . R 3. 4.00 


These duties are on the dozen pairs. You will see that this 
schedule marks an increase in duty ranging from 33 per cent to 
128 per cent above what we already pay. No man can justify 
the increase, and no one pretends to. It was handed out as a 
favor to a special interest. It is a plain violation of the Re- 
publican platform, interpreted to the people to mean a revision 
downward; for, conceding that the difference in the labor in the 
production of the competing article at home and abroad should 
mark the rate of duty, and conceding also that there may be 
added a reasonable profit, which is itself a violation of every 
economic law of trade, still no man claims as a matter of right 
that the rate of 128 per cent above what we now pay is neces- 
sary in order that these gloves might be made in this country. 
The millions of clerks, shopgirls, stenographers, sewing girls, 
housewives, women in every walk and avocation of life work- 
ing for a wage, and that usually low enough, will rebel against 
a party that subverts the power of government to the assess- 
ment of the masses to enrich the few, From all over the coun- 
try come the protests of retail dealers, who not only want to 
protect their business, but their customers as well, against this 
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extortion. These protests come from men engaged in trade, 
with large experience, who know what the result will be. With 
the consent of one of the strongest business houses in Indiana, 
I herewith include in my remarks a letter written on the sub- 
ject. This is one of a large number of letters received: 


[Established in 1860.] 


THE RURODE Dry GOODS STORE, 
DEALERS IN DRY GOODS, NOTIONS, CARPETS, CHINAWARE, ETC., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., March 26, 1909. 
Hon. CYRUS CLINE, 
Congressman, Twelfth District, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: We beg to call your attention to the duties proposed on 
hosiery and gloves in the new tariff bill now before Congress, and to 
tfully ask you to use your influence to have those rates reduced. 


n event of the proposed rates on these articles being adopted we 
would be compelled to materially advance prices on these 8 or = 
our busi- 


sell inferior goods at the same prices, thus doing an injury 
ness and an injustice to customers. * * * 

The production of hosiery has increased over 60 Be cent in the last 
five years in this country, but there has been no falling off in importa- 
tions. We must have certain lines of foreign goods. 

We have located in Fort erat one of the largest hosiery mills in the 
country, employing 2,000 people. During the late financial disturbance 
they did not shut down a day nor reduce their force, and during the last 
two years have made large additions to their plant. They certainly 
do not belong to the desperate class of hosiery makers. Wayne Knitting 
Mills stock is quoted at 135 and pays yearly dividends of 12 per cent. 

The vice-president and manager of the mills has publicly stated that 
he would be willing to accept a reduction of 10 per cent from present 


tes. 

Respectfully asking your thoughtful consideration of this matter, we 
are, 

Fours, truly, Tun RUnODn Dry Goops COMPANY. 


This is the statement of an honest business firm that wants to 
protect the public and its business. Actual experience is a com- 
plete answer to the claimed necessity for a greater tariff to 
stimulate our glove industry. 

I call your attention to the silk-glove industry in this country, 
and for the purpose of having the absolute truth concerning the 
situation, removing all speculation, I incorporate a part of an 
examination of a witness before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. I quote from Tariff Hearings, page 5819. The witness 
was one Kayser, and his testimony in part was as follows: 


Examined by Mr. UNDERWOOD for the committee: 

Mr. Unperwoop. Under this present duty (60 per cent) since 1888 
you have built up an industry in this country that has now obtained a 
monopoly of the American market; is that not so? 

Mr. Kayser. Yes, sir; the industry has monopolized this market to a 
great extent. 

Mr. UN DRu WOOD. Don't 
fact that the Government 
ought to be reduced? 

r. Kayser. I doubt whether the Government would derive any reve- 
nue from that. I want to say that we, personally, do not have the 
. that is, I have not got it personally. I have a number of 

titors. 

r. UnpErwoop. But your industry has a monopoly of the American 
market? 

Mr. Kayser. It has so far. 


ou think, under those circumstances and the 
needing revenue badly, that this 60 per cent 


com 


Without protracting this examination, it was developed that 
this witness and his associates have now $6,000,000 invested in 
the business, of which he alone produces more than one-half 
of the product. So profitable has it become under the protec- 
tion of the Government that this same man, Kayser, has estab- 
lished his business in Saxony, and makes and imports cotton 
gloves for his trade here, because he can get cheap labor. That 
is not, of course, in the interest of American labor. It ought 
to be said to Kayser’s credit that he did not follow the example 
of many men in his infant-industry business and import the 
Saxony girls to displace the American girls who had built up 
his business. Why should this bill still continue to support an 
industry of this character, with these exorbitant rates so high 
as to be prohibitive, when the beneficiary himself comes into 
court and admits that the rates are so high that he has abso- 
lute control of the market, can make his own prices, and exploit 
the labor of this land for his private interests? The Govern- 
ment gets no revenue. Why not cut the rate of duty so as to 
invite competition and give us a new source of revenue? This 
is a fair illustration of the developed fruits of American pro- 
tection. Even Kayser, with all his selfishness and greed, had 
not the nerve to ask for a higher duty, and that, too, when he 
admitted the Government would not get any revenue at the 
present rate. All he wanted was the right to levy the same 60 
per cent on the common people and “to be let alone,” and the 
committee gave him the right. 


HOSIERY SCHEDULE. 


Your attention is invited to the hosiery paragraph and to the 
enormously increased rate levied against the people by the 
Payne bill. For the purpose of making the statement clear I 


set out the paragraph, 326, and the items named in it, the rate 
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of duty now paid, the proposed duty, the increased rate, and the 
total rate if the bill becomes a law: 


Dingley | Payne In- Total 
On hose eosting— law bill. | crease. | duty. 
Per cent.| Per cent, 
$0.50 $0.70 40 107.11 
-60 85 25 83.82 
-70 1.00 40 91.40 
1.20 1.50 25 74.53 
2.00 9 64.88 


The ad valorem duty of 15 per cent remaining the same in 
both bills. This is another illustration of the Republican 
party’s love for the laboring man and his family. When the 
tariff on these articles has apparently reached the limit under 
the Dingley law they are given another boost of 25 per cent to 
40 per cent more. The cheaper the goods—the goods purchased 
most by the masses—the higher the rates. People who are able 
to buy these goods at $5 per dozen and upward at wholesale 
are saved from the advance rate of duty. The shop girl or the 
farmer’s wife and daughter can plank down the additional 40 
per cent to the tariff barons and thank the Republican party 

or it. 
FREE HIDES AND FREE BOOTS AND SHOES. 

A great deal of sentimentality has developed in the discussion 
of the free-hide question. The leather products are the most 
widely used. Every man, woman, and child uses leather. It is 
stated by the authorities that the average use of leather in the 
United States is $4 per capita, and that the average person sells 
75 cents worth of hides. Since hides were put on the dutiable 
list the great mass of independent tanners have gone out of 
business. Eighty-five per cent of the tanning business is con- 
trolled by the beef combine of Chicago. Under the McKinley 
law hides came in free, and we received millions of pounds from 
South America every year; since the Dingley law has been in 
force the importations have very materially fallen off, raw hides 
going to Germany to be tanned because there is no duty. The 
beef trust under the 15 per cent duty is able to control the pro- 
duction of leather and fix the price accordingly. The farmer 
does not raise cattle for the hides, nor does he take into con- 
sideration the price of hides when he sells. The price of his 
cattle is governed by the price of beef, not by the price of hides, 
and he does not get more or less for the cattle because of the 
change in price for hides. 

Are you in favor of taking off the duty and letting the small 
individual tanner have the same chance in the market that the 
big tanner does? If you give the beef trust the right to con- 
trol the price of rawhides, you give it the power to dictate to 
the boot and shoe man the price of leather, and thus force up 
the price of your own shoes. Our boot and shoe makers sold 
abroad last year 6,552,412 pairs of shoes, worth $11,469,599; 
that was an increase in amount over four years ago of 42 
per cent, and an increase in value of 58 per cent, and that, too, 
with a 15 per cent duty on hides and a 25 per cent duty on 
shoes. We sold abroad more than $45,000,000 of leather goods, 
and if you relieve us from the beef trust, we will quadruple 
those sales. Let me in this connection incorporate the views of 
that great statesman, James G. Blaine, on the question. When 
the McKinley bill was under consideration, the committee was 
about to place a duty on hides. So important was the matter 
that Mr. Blaine wrote to Mr. McKinley about it. His letter, 
written under date of April 10, 1890, is as follows: 


Dean Mr. MCKINLEY : It is a great mistake to take hides from the 
free list where they have been for so many years. It is a slap in the 
face of the South Americans with whom we are trying to enlarge our 
trade; it will benefit the farmer — adding 5 to Sper cent to the price 
of his children’s shoes. It will yield a profit to the butcher only—the 
last man that needs it. The movement is injudicious from beginning 
to end, in every form and phase. Pray stop it before it sees light. 
Such movements as this for protection will protect the Republican 
party into speedy retirement. 

Yours, hastily, James G. BLAINE. 

We are able to go into competition with the world in the 
boot and shoe business, if we can get the goods out of which 
to make them on the same basis that other makers do. The 
following is a letter from a firm that wants a wider market 
under those conditions: 

Tun WOLFE BROTHERS SHOE Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 29, 1903. 
Hon. Cyrus CLINE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: As one of the largest manufacturers of shoes in the 
country, we urge you to lend your influence to place shoes on the free 
list. 
ene American shoe manufacturer needs no protection. With free 
pias and cheap raw material the American shoemaker can shoe the 
world. 

Very respectfully, 
THE WOLFE BROTHERS SHOE COMPANY, 
R. F. WOLFE, President. 


Through some mysterious infiuence the beef trust is able to 
keep the duty on hides and boots and shoes, and that, too, when 
one of the largest manufacturers in Massachusetts said before 
the committee that the business needed no protection if the 
duty on hides was taken off. 

TUE LUMBER SCHEDULE. 


I can not discuss all the outrageous provisions of this bill, 
but want to call your attention in a sentence or two to the 
lumber schedule. No argument is needed to convince the public 
that prices of lumber have advanced more than those of any 
other commodity. In some instances the price has trebled. 
All the great timber tracts in the country have gone into the 
hands of private corporations. In some instances the holdings 
amount to more than half a million acres. It would be an 
insult to the intelligence of the people to deny that there was a 
combination to control the price of lumber. More lumber kings 
have thronged the corridors of the Capitol during this session 
to secure better rates on lumber or to keep what they have 
than the representatives of any other industry. Free lumber 
would lessen the price to the consumer. If lumber is put on 
the free list, the combination will not be able to maintain the 
present prices. I propose to give the man who wants to build 
a home or improve the one he has got the benefit of my vote 
for free lumber. The home is the unit of our civilization. The 
people that own the largest number of their own homes are the 
happier and better people; and I am at a loss to know why this 
powerful, conscienceless organization under the authority of law 
should have the right to levy tribute upon the man who wants 
to build a home for himself and family, and yet a great po- 
litical party is privy to that injustice. 


AN UNLIMITED MARKET FOR AMERICAN GOODS. 


You may check by vicious legislation the onward march of 
the Republic to its ultimate destiny, but you can not defeat it. 
Our genius, with our rapidly increasing population, our intelli- 
gence, our boundless resources, can not be permanently stayed. 
We shall go out in spite of legislation to battle for supremacy 
in the world’s trade. I quote to you the statement of President 
McKinley on September 5, 1901: 

Our capacity to produce has developed so enormously and our prod- 
ucts have so multiplied that the problem of more markets requires our 
me eg and immediate attention. Only a broad and enlightened policy 
will keep what we have. No other policy will get more. In these 
times of marvelous prey and gain we cught to be looking to the 
future, e e weak places in our industrial and commercial 
system. * * hat we produce beyond our domestic consumption 
must haye a vent abroad. The excess must be relieved through a 
foreign outlet, and we should sell wherever we can buy and buy wher- 
ever the buying will enlarge our sales and production, and thereby 
make a greater demand for home labor. 

No better Democratic doctrine was ever proclaimed, and it 
stands in striking contrast with the present attitude of the Re- 
publican party in farming out the business of the Nation to pro- 
tected industries that hamper our energies, control our markets, 
and cripple our commerce. Even this “John the Baptist” of 
protection, wedded as he was to the home-market“ theory, 
saw the limitless possibilities of the Republic’s trade; he saw 
the ever-increasing toiling millions of Americans, with goods and 
products in their hands to sell; and he likewise saw other mil- 
lions who wanted them, and he gave utterance to that sentiment 
that ought to ring in the ears of every American— 

We should sell everywhere we can and buy wherever the buying will 
enlarge our sales and products. 

The high protective and prohibitive policy the Payne bill is 
committed to is absolutely incompatible with the McKinley doc- 
trine. We export more than $500,000,000 of merchandise annu- 
ally. Our rapidly increasing population forces us to seek ex- 
panding markets. I stand for the widest possible expansion of 
foreign and domestic commerce. I would give to every man 
who could use it free raw material, but at the same time I gave 
him that I would take away from him the power to control by 
trusts and combinations his own market, except that control 
that was the result of equal opportunity and fair competition. 
I would permit him to buy his ships anywhere, register them 
under our statute, float the American flag, man his vessel with 
American seamen, and urge him to trade American goods wher- 
eyer that trade would make him a profit. 

We are just at the threshold of our commercial greatness. 
We are building the Panama Canal at a cost of many hundred 
millions of dollars, thereby opening up to us, the only great 
manufacturing and agricultural Nation of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the entire western coast of South America, with its 
boundless resources—goods that give us an unusual opportunity 
for exchange on a most favorable basis. We bring by many 
thousands of miles nearer one-half the people of the globe— 
China, Japan, Western Africa, Oceania, and Australia. Shall 
we hang a tollgate in the canal and take a pittance from the 
English merchantman, German and French traders, and permit 
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‘them to go ont and possess what ‘belongs ‘to us; or shall we 
strike down the narrow, restrictive policy we have adopted 
that has driven our merchant marine from the seas, and through 
wise legislation prepare for that conquest of trade that shall 
determine the country’s future? 

That the American consumer must buy exclusively from the 
American manufacturer and the American manufacturer buy 
only What the farmer raises is an exploded theory. The Ameri- 
can ‘manufacturer makes more than the home consumer can 
buy, and the farmer produces more than the manufacturer -can 
take, consequently both must have a larger market. Manufac- 
turers of agricultural and farm implements sold abroad last 
year more than $27,000,000 worth of goods, and sold them 
to every nation in the world. The fact that they could sell the 
goods gave them a large market; they could invest more capital 
and employ more labor. Suppose that an import duty of the 
countries into which they shipped their goods had been so high 
as ito keep them out, what would have been the result? Cap- 
ital would have been withdrawn from business, labor discharged, 
and only enough manufactured to supply the local demand. 
Suppose the American farmer was required to find a home 
market for every pound of beef and pork and every bushel of 
wheat and corn, of which he sold abroad last year more than 
-$414,000,000. The result would be a decline in prices, in the 
employment of labor, and in the value of farm lands. 

No nation ever attained prominence without a great foreign 
and domestic commerce. 

In the contest now being waged upon this floor two great 
parties are contending for the application of their respective 
theories of economics. What is the distinction? What is the 
basis of their respective doctrines? The Democratic party is 
builded upon the theory of equal opportunities for every citizen 
before the law. It abjures all class distinction, all favoritism, 
and declares its elementary truth to be “ equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none.” From the very inception of demo- 
cratic government that principle has been the vital one with it. 
It seeks out the individual citizen and his equality with every 
other citizen as its chief business and protects him in that 
equality. 

Democracy recognizes that every citizen has the same rights, 
and no greater, than every other citizen has in the protection 
that ‘the law affords to him and in the opportunities that it 
gives to him in the pursuit of happiness. The essence of Jef- 
fersonian Democracy is “equality before the law and equal 
opportunity.” 

On the other hand, the Republican party was born of a sin- 
gle purpose which it executed well, and after the accomplish- 
ment of that purpose it has maintained itself for more than a 
third of a century by lending all the powers of the Government 
to fostering and protecting special interests at the cost of the 
entire body politic. The philosophy of its dogma is, that the 
taxation of the whole people for the benefit of the few, under 
the guise of a protective tariff, is the silent influence that gives 
„prosperity to the whole country. 

A long and faithful adherence to this policy has developed 
vast combinations of capital that take shelter behind this doc- 
‘trine ‘to plunder and rob the people. They dominate and con- 
trol the markets, crush competition, limit production, and re- 
strict trade. Their number and unrestricted power have be- 
come a menace to the liberties and prosperity of the people. So 
flagrant have their wrongs become and so imperial are they in 
the realm of trade, that the federal courts have been applied to 
for the relief of the people. They have no friends except the 
leaders of the Republican party, who are sponsors for them. 
That there may be no suspicion that I am overstating the cor- 
dial relationship that these commercial tyrants sustain to the 
leaders of the Republican party, and the protection they re- 
ceive from them, I want to quote from an address by Judge 
Robert S. Taylor, of Fort Wayne, Ind., and also from the re- 
marks of Judge Caumpacker. Judge Taylor is one of the fore- 
most Republicans in the country, has been on the Mississippi 
Commission, and formerly a prominent candidate for the United 
States Senate. I quote from a public address delivered before 
the Tippecanoe Club December 14, 1904, in Fort Wayne. After 
arraigning his party for its subserviency to the trusts, he uses 
this language: 


Judge Taylor addressing himself to the duty his party owed 
the country said: 


The other main which I refer is 


duty of the Republican party to 
ches of the tariff We mentioned 


‘the revision and ređu 2 the subject in 
our pla not to that we would stand pat, but that the tariff 
should be adjusted to changing conditions of business from time 


to time and that work ought to be committed to its friends and not 
to its enemies. Quite true. It is up to us now to show by our con- 
duct whether that was a candid statement or a cloak to deceive. 

It is impossible to overstate the difficulty of the discharge of this 
interests which have 


t to the en party and for the best 
rally to our campaign 


Judge CRUMPACKER, speaking to this question at the present 
session, says: 

Since that time—the enactment of the Dingley law—the problem of 
Sones bp , ar pete spelen te une gat i 
positions by trusts 1... as it is to protect legiti- 
mate industries from disastrous competition abroad. This can only 
be effectually done by eliminating all unnecessary duties. 

This is Republican evidence of the highest character. Judge 
Taylor’s prophecy is true—the combinations of special interests 
are standing solidly together against the people in this battle 
for tariff reform, and “contesting every step in that direction.“ 

I can not close these remarks without reminding the labor- 
ing man of his deep debt of gratitude to the Republican party 
for the sacrifices it has made for him. 

There is no crime like that of ingratitude. When the high 
protectionist is smoked out of his hole on every other proposi- 
tion he immediately declares himself the especial champion of 
the laboring man. He smites his breast and “points with 
pride” to what he and his party have done for him. The 
ordinary man would think, to hear the Republican spellbinder, 
that laboring men by the thousands in this country swarmed 
at the fashionable watering places, like Atlantic City, Old 
Orchard Beach, and Saratoga to spend the heated summer 
months, or went up into the mountains of New England to 
their own summer homes. 

This “laboring-man’s-friend” racket has been overworked, 
both literally and figuratively. Before I proceed to show what 
favors the laboring man has received at the hands of the Re- 
publican party, I incorporate some remarks made by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Crumpacker] in his recent address 
before this committee with reference to the laboring man. He 
said: 

Every honest, industrious, and frugal toller in this land ought to be 
able to earn enough money to establish and own a h rear a family 
with all the advan that American society affords in the way of 
comforts, education, and culture, and provide for all the reasonable 
requirements of life. z 

For extravagance of statement, in the light of actual eondi- 
tions, I commend this to any inquiring friend locking for un 
illustration. The average laboring man in the ordinary pur- 
suits of life, without collateral sources of income, can not earn 
enough and save it to own a home if he has a family to pro- 
vide for, say nothing about the advantages of society, eulture, 
comforts, and education for his family. 

In order ‘to show what prosperity has come to ‘the laboring 
man and at what variance his possibilities are with the state- 
ment of Judge CRUMPACKER, I have selected a group consisting 
of 7 of the principal industries of the United States, showing 
the number of ‘men employed in each and the average weekly 
wage in each. This statement is taken from Bulletin No. 93, 
Commerce and Labor: 


Take a group of States, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, with extensive steel and glass works, the average weekly, 
wage for the men employed is $11.82. The yearly wage in these 
7 enumerated industries for a laboring man would be $572, 
provided he worked every day of the fifty-two weeks in the 
year. Out of this he must first pay his house rent, reasonably 
amounting to $150. It must be remembered that less than 2 


per cent of the laboring men in these great industries own their 


own homes. Out of 256,135 men employed in the iron and steel 
‘business -only 5,000 of them sleep under their own roofs. In 
these assumed prosperous times only 2 men out of every 100 
shelter families in their own residences. After deducting the 
rent he has $422 left with which to feed, clothe, and educate 
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his family. I am taking into account in this calculation the fact 
that the tables from the Bureau of Commerce and Labor show 
that wages have increased in the last ten years 19.1 per cent, 
and I also note that all commodities have risen 35.4 per cent in 
the same time, so that while wages are 20 per cent higher than 
they were ten years ago, the dollar he spends for commodities 
will not.buy two-thirds as much as it would ten years ago. The 
increased cost of commodities has gone into the hands of the 
trusts and combinations that fix the prices of them. Let us see 
what the laboring man is confronted with if he has the ordi- 
nary family of five persons to provide for. If he goes into the 
shoe store to buy shoes for himself, wife, and children, the boot 
and shoe trust takes 25 per cent duty out of his purse levied by 
a Republican Congress. When he goes into the dry goods store 
for woolens, he contributes to the woolen goods trust. When 
his wife and daughters want gloves, underwear, and hosiery he 
finds that the Payne bill has touched him for 33 to 128 per cent 
of an increase on these goods for the benefit of the combination. 
He goes over to the grocer and he finds a tariff on nearly all the 
necessaries of life. He sits down to his breakfast table and 
while he helps his family the sugar trust gets in its work and 
the coal trust in the basement has taken out its pinch. 

Everything he buys this Republican party has forced him to 
get in a restricted market, controlled by trusts and combina- 
tions that Judge Taylor says the Republican party is responsible 
for, and which party has, in the Payne bill, issued to these same 
combinations a new license with instructions to take all they 
ean get. Question: After these tariff thieves have fleeced the 
laborer on every corner, how much has he left of his $422—his 
year’s work—to educate his children, place them in society, and 
give them the advantages of American civilization? 

The laboring man goes out to sell his toil—the only product he 
has to dispose of—a finished product, ready to market, but he 
finds he has no restricted market to offer it in; he must sell in 
an absolutely open market to whoever will bid for it. The 
Payne bill contains no provision for protection to American 
labor; everybody was taken care of but he and the farmer. 
He comes into direct competition with the southern pauper 
labor of Europe. We make no objection against the intelli- 
gent foreigner coming to our shores—many of them are among 
our best citizens and they are most heartily welcome, but no 
greater injustice has been done the American laborer than to 
permit the cheap pauper labor from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean te come by the hundreds of thousands without any 
restriction and swarm at the doors of every industry to under- 
bid the American laborer for his job. 

Every man wants to own his own home, give his children the 
benefits of society and culture, and enjoy in every way the fruits 
of this splendid civilization of ours, and no man is more entitled 
to it than the man who labors, and thereby creates the wealth 
that makes these things possible. 

I would like to show that the farmer is as much the victim 
of these combinations as the laborer is. He already knows that 
the 25 cents duty on wheat and 15 cents duty on corn was not 
given him in good faith, when he is compelled to sell all his 
surplus products in the world’s markets, with competition from 
every corner of the globe, and buy all he needs in the way of 
farm machinery in an absolutely restricted market and pay 
more for the same goods than the same manufacturer sells 
them abroad for. 

Let me say in conclusion that I believe in a tariff for revenue. 
Such revenue tariff will give the American manufacturer, inci- 
dentally, all the protection necessary to enable him to pay the 
American workman good wages and successfully compete with 
all rivals in an open market. Free raw material is one of the 
necessary elements for successful manufacturing. The rate of 
duty should never be larger than to equal the difference in the 
cost of producing the competing article at home and abroad; any 
duty in excess of this rate is not necessary and would lead to 
the formation of trusts and combinations that take an undue ad- 
vantage of the consumer. Manufacturers who are able to make 
their goods and sell them in a foreign market in competition 
with the rest of the world, as our exports show that many of 
them are, ought not to be protected by any tariff. I would lay 
the burdens of a tariff as lightly as possible on the necessaries 
of life, and more heavily upon the luxuries of wealth. If this 
policy would not produce sufficient revenue, I would supplement 
a revenue measure by a graduated income tax. That, in brief, 
is my position on the tariff question. 

All men agree that we must meet a part, at least, of the ex- 
penses of the Government by levying a duty on imports. We 
are committed to that theory. The patriotic task arises in so 
regulating the duty as to produce the largest amount of revenue 
without injuring our industries, and without destroying a 
healthy competition for business in an unrestricted market. The 


injustice comes when the Government assumes a paternalism 
for privileged classes of citizens engaged in trade and manufac- 
turing and enables those classes, by statutory enactment, to 
drive out competition, prey upon the consumer, and keep the 
markets for themselves. 

I believe in a broad patriotism—a patriotism that in its sweep 
stands for the prosperity of all the people; that takes note of 
any injustice done to any class and comes to their relief. 

However much I would like to vote for any bill that is a step 
in the right direction, I will not vote for a measure that taxes 
most of the necessaries of life and carries with it an increase 
in the living expenses of the consuming class in all vocations 
and retains, also, the prohibitive duties of the Dingley law. I 
would be misrepresenting thousands of men in all classes of em- 
ployment, if I did, who are struggling against a constantly 
increasing scale of prices to meet their necessary daily expenses, 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the Payne bill (H. R. 1438) bears the following title: To pro- 
vide reyenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purposes.” I submit a more appro- 
priate title would be: “To raise revenue moderately, to en- 
courage industries hugely, to issue bonds lavishly, to invade 
state rights perceptibly, to equalize duties terribly, and for other 
purposes too numerous to mention, of which the American peo- 
ple can never hope to know or understand.” [Loud applause.] 

This bill contains some 4,000 items on which the duties are 
arranged. It contains a bond issue of fifty million outright and 
an authorization for two hundred and fifty million more of 
Treasury certificates, which is worse, for it is larger in amount. 
It provides for an inheritance tax, which will collide with the 
local Jaws of more than three-fourths of the States, 36 States 
having laws in operation on the subject, hence a duplicate tax. 
It is a taxing of the dead, who are but moderately well off at 
best, and not a tax that will reach the living, who are well to do. 
The measure is full of pitfalls and snares. It has drawback 
provisions that are more vicious than the Dingley law, more far- 
reaching than without the close scrutiny of an expert can be 
ascertained. It contains a maximum and minimum rate pro- 
vision that is a delegation of power conferred by the Constitu- 
tion of this Nation on Congress alone. It is a dangerous pro- 
vision and will doubtless involve us in a trade war that will be 
otherwise than beneficial to this Nation. And last, but not 
least, it is a raising of the Dingley rates, when we were prom- 
ised lower rates. 

It isa compounding of specific and ad valorem duties which en- 
shrouds it in mystery, the equal of which has as yet not been 
known. It deals in mystery when it should deal in frankness. 
It mystifies and makes difficult of understanding, through its 
countervailing and compounding of duties, that which could be 
made plain of understanding at will by its framers. It is a 
strictly partisan measure, where the Democratic Members were 
not even permitted to sit in their presence while the bill was 
being drawn. It is an abandonment of statesmanship and the 
exaltation and summit of partisanship. It is an instance where 
the people were promised bread and are asked now to accept a 
stone. It is more than they should bear. It is more than this 
Republican majority should inflict. I believe it is safe and sane 
to predict it is more than they will endure. [Applause.] And 
this is said having due deference to the soothsayer and the false 
prophet and the attendant admonition that attends them, 
[Laughter.] 

So far is the measure from being what it should be, under 
your positive pledge and promise, that your own confidential 
and private secretary has compiled facts and figures that show 
that the average rate under the Dingley law was 44.16 per 
cent, while the average rate under the Payne bill is 45.72 per 
cent, and subtracting in the elementary way the Dingley-bill 
average from the Payne-bill average, we can readily ascertain 
and understand that the rate is 1.56 per cent higher than the 
existing law. 

Is there anyone here on either side of this Chamber who will 
rise in his seat and confess that in the platform, on the stump, 
in his campaign literature, or elsewhere he even admitted, much 
less promised, the people a higher rate of tariff than the Dingley 
law affords? Is there anyone here that openly confessed, in plat- 
form, in literature, or speech that they did not intend to reduce 
the rates perceptibly? I feel sure there is not. But, on the 
other hand, is it not eminently and even notoriously true that 
you promised reductions, in platform, on the stump, in your 
campaign literature, and by your every word and every act 
that not only would we receive a reduction, but hasty reduction 
as well? [Applause.] Is it not thrice true that your own 
President has convened you in extraordinary session not to 
raise, but to reduce the Dingley schedules? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 
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Is this the party of Lincoln? That Lincoln whom we have 
all learned to love, admire, and eulogize together? Is this the 
party of the sainted McKinley, whose last admonition to the 
American people was to revise and lower the tariff? Is this 
keeping faith with your pledge, your promise, and, I might say, 
the honor of a party that is great enough to be intrusted with 
the control of the Nation’s affairs? Let it ever be our abun- 
dant hope that, like they of old, you will retrace your erring 
steps and openly confess your present unwillingness to keep 
faith with the people and will take back your promises of the 
past and make no more of them in the future. 

Take back your duplicity! Retrace your erring steps in the 
framing of this bill! Disregard the greedy, avaricious corpo- 
rations, whose modesty knows no bounds, whose willingess and 
cunningness to take is greater than their willingness to make. 
[Applause.] The bill and the hearings bountifully suggest that 
their counsel was much in evidence during the molding and 
formation of this monstrosity. Strike out the countervailing 
duty on oil, that is neither helpful to the poor producer or the 
consumer, and, if anything be done, put a plain, straight duty on 
the crude oil as it flows from the well. Afford protection to he 
who mines; not he who plunders. Drive away and eliminate 
the mysticism attendant upon this measure by reason of those 
countervailing-duty clauses and the gliding and shifting of rates 
incident thereto. It was unfair to the Government under the 
Dingley bill, for it has yielded no revenue in the past. It is 
unfair to the producer, for it is admitted that the present duty 
amounts to from 150 to 250 per cent protection, and the revenue 
it has afforded this Nation shows it to be absolutely prohib- 
itive; as it was unwise then, so it is unwise now. This enor- 
mous percentage of protection only enables the oil producer of 
my State to receive 38 cents a barrel for the crude petroleum 
as it flows from the well, a price inhuman on its very face, as 
is patent to all. This is tariff without profit to the Govern- 
ment, tariff without advantage to the producer, tariff that rav- 
ishes the consumer. [Applause on both sides.] Lo, it is tariff 
with a vengeance; one that can hardly be fathomed or under- 
stood. We can but conclude that it is but a fattener for the 
trusts that have already been troubled with corpulency by rea- 
son of their greed, disregard of the law, morals, or conscience 
and their ability to evade the payment of fines lawfully imposed. 

Retrace your steps and remove the duty from iron and all 
agricultural implements of husbandry, for most any rate you 
affix is prohibitive, and it is but the adding of an additional 
burden to he who toils, to he who produces, to he who can not 
form or organize a trust, and to he who is more entitled to 
protection than us all. [Applause.] I make reference to the 
‘American farmer. [Applause.] Retrace your steps and place 
barb wire on the free list. The iron and steel industries have 
admitted through an authority that is conceded to be the best 
that they no longer need protection. I am willing to pin my 
faith and belief on his judgment. I think the American people 
will join me in this. I beg to refer to the sworn testimony of 
Andrew Carnegie, taken before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and in printed form where it can readily be had, wherein 
he says the iron and steel industry no longer needs protection. 
I am anxious that this admission bind them and us. 

Retrace your steps in the formation of this bill and move to 
strike out the tariff on lumber and let it go on the free list, where 
it of right belongs. [Applause.] Free the home builders of 
the Nation from the clutches of the lumber trust and your 
mission of revision and your act of generosity will be more wise 
and gracious than you know. Retrace your steps and strip 
from this bill the tariff on wood pulp and print paper. It is 
but a premium on education, a premium on the press of the 
country, and I might say, even on intelligence. It is greatly 
desired by all of the people in all the walks of life; none will 
oppose it but the lumber trust and the paper trust, and they 
of right should not complain. Their coffers have long ago been 
made full to the brim by special favors and special rates that 
have been and are burdensome to the people. Add one laurel 
to the American home; lift one ounce from the back of he who 
seeks to be a home owner, for it is that one green spot where 
citizenship reaches its most divine heights. It is the corner 
stone and fabric of government—home devotion and home 
ownership. It is the brightest page in human life. [Applause.] 

Retrace your steps aud apply common logic and common 
sense and save the forests by putting lumber on the free list. 
Let the forests that are fast becoming bare, denuded, and ex- 
tinct have opportunity to replenish and again bloom with use- 
fulness, krandeur, and beauty! [Applause.] I beg of you fol- 


low the Pinchotism of the past, if at all. The Pinchotism of the 
present follow him not. He is like the scriptural saying: 
We know not from whence he came or whither he goeth. 


. He walks one way and looks the other. [Laughter.] He 
is more changeable than consistent. He should be ashamed of 
himself. He should with shame face relieve the Nation of such 
a juggling career and his further services in his present 
capacity. 

The United States Forester should be to our forests in time of 
need, when their interests are at stake, what we would have our 
true friends be in time of need, trouble, and sorrow. He has not 
so acted, as we must all agree. On the contrary, when duty and 
backbone were necessary, we find him fleeing to the rocks and 
mountains, Stand up in the light of the noonday sun and tell 
the American people why. Tell us where you were yesterday? 
Tell us where you are to-day? [Applause.] 

Retrace your steps and encourage the home builder and home 
owner, which is the corner stone and very fabric of our patriot- 
ism and power. Let the 7,000,000 American families, homeless 
and toilers though they be, who are now forced to live and exist 
for an entire year on less than $500, have an opportunity and a 
chance. Lo, let the 5,000,000 homeless toiling families who have 
to live on less than $350 per annum have a chance to own that 
one green spot called “home.” Pray legislate for the firesides 
more and the plunderers less, and patriotism will never wane, 
but this American Republic will grow in power and be thrice 
ever green. [Loud applause on both sides.] Legislate the 
hearts closer to the home and love of country, rather than 
farther away. [Loud applause by Democrats and Republicans. 

Retrace your steps and place boots and shoes on the free list, 
to the end that our American boys and girls may be better shod 
for less money. You have placed hides on the free list, so. the 
American grower of hides must compete with the cattle of the 
desert and the jungle. You have made the man who rears 
cattle on land that is worth $50 per acre sell his hides on the 
same market with the grower of hides on land worth 25 cents 
per acre. Now, why ask the toiling masses and America’s mil- 
lions to keep vigil over the leather trust, that has caused bare- 
footed boys and girls throughout the land for more than a dozen 
years? Why be fair to one and unfair to another? Why make 
feast for one and famine for the other? Why ignore the 
millions and give heed to the few? If the leather trusts are 
losing corporations, let them get out of it. If they can not 
compete with others engaged in the manufacture of shoes, how 
do you expect the cattle grower on high-priced land to compete 
with the grower of hides on cheap and undesirable lands? Why 
take from everybody and give to somebody? And after the 
taking from everybody is all exhausted, then what will the los- 
ing corporations do as the time approaches when there will be 
naught with which to plunder and make unto his own? If a 
manufacturer can not make money—this being their contention, 
and for argument’s sake alone we will grant it—why come to 
Congress and ask that he be given money? Why should he 
more than the artisan or the laborer ask that something be 
taken from all of us to give any particular one of us? ‘There is 
but two ways to get a thing. It must be either by an individual 
effort earned or by an individual effort taken, and the Repub- 
lican party in further protecting these swollen fortunes seems 
to share most of the theory of “taking.” [Loud laughter and 
applause. ] 

Retrace your steps, Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and bring in a committee amendment put- 
ting boots and shoes on the free list. If you can not pass it in 
committee, you of the Committee on Rules, of which the Speaker 
of this House is supreme, can, and of right ought to, bring in a 
rule that will let us vote in Committee of the Whole House as 
to whether boots and shoes shall be on the free list, along with 
hides. Then, if this be done and lost by will of a majority of 
this House, the American people may know who to look to in 
the future for friendship and who to look to as their enemy. 
They will at least know how they voted, and may draw their 
own conclusions. I hope the committee and the Republican side 
of this House may not longer hide under the shelter of a rule 
that but blinds the eyes of the voters as to the votes and activi- 
ties of their Representatives. Come out like men, and, if the 
majority wants boots and shoes on the free list, let the Amer- 
ican people have them. If they do not want them free, if is not too 
much to know. A vote is not too much to ask. Purge this 
Republican management in this House of what seems to me to 
be unfairness and a skulking and shirking disposition of com- 
mon duty. Let the Senators of the United States again, if they 
will, renew the distaste of the American people for their activi- 
ties for the trusts and their inactivities for the rights and in- 
terests of the people. Let us ever and constantly hope that the 
American people may be able to condone their frailties of the 
past by their future activities in the people’s behalf. 
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Retrace your steps, Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and move to strike out the inheritance-tax 
provision and insert in lieu thereof an income tax, to the end 
that we may seize upon the swollen fortunes of the living 
rather than upon those of the dead. [Applause.] Shake from 
your party counsels the ever haste and desire to invade the 
rights of States. Shake from your party edicts a law that will 
admittedly collide and run amuck with more than three-fourths 
of the States. Yea, tax the living thrice rather than the dead 
once. One is able to protest, the other not. It is a new venture 
for this Government. It is purely within the province of the 
States, and, as I believe, quite, if not entirely, outside of the 
federal. It differs widely from the income tax, both from a 
legal aspect and from a moral aspect as well. It is not a tax 
within the purview or contemplation of our fathers who drew 
the Constitution, and I might, and do gladly, say of them that 
they wrote wiser than they knew. [General applause.] 

I know, and the Nation knows, that Republican exigencies 
are often great. We have witnessed it before, but this is a 
more striking example of what Republican extravagance, pur- 
chased prosperity, false theory, and wild abandonment of econ- 
omy, will lead to. I had hoped, however, that it would not re- 
quire a bond issue, an inheritance tax, and a stamp act, all 
within less than a month from the retirement of that once 
very much sought-after President, the like of whom historians 
have not written, the half of whom has never yet been told, 
the repetition of whom we hope we will never hear. 

Retrace and retrench on this abandonment of the Constitu- 
tion, this invasion of states rights, this extravagance without 
parallel even in time of war, this unusual and unprecedented 
action, and return to that sweet-voiced bird economy 
sweetest note that seraph ever sung. [Laughter and applause.] 
Economy in this day and age will soon be a soothing ill for all 
ailments. It will tower above other issues like the historic 
Washington Monument towers above the marshes of the sea. 
[Laughter.] Lo, it is to-day as grave a necessity as the preser- 
vation of our honor as a Nation and the preservation of the 
liberty of our citizens that comprise it. [Applause.] 

The drawback provision in the Payne bill—if I properly 
understand it, and I have tried faithfully to do so—is by far the 
most far-reaching and misleading clause in the bill. It is the 
most direful in the effect upon the interests of the people I 
represent, I feel quite sure. This clause permits the American 
manufacturer to go into the markets of the world and purchase 
where he can purchase best and cheapest the raw materials of 
the world. This clause then lets him import them, paying but 
temporarily the duty prescribed by the act. It then permits 
that, after they are used and these or other goods which he may 
manufacture are sold in whole or in part abroad, he may then 
return to the custom-house keeper and secure the return of his 
every duty so paid. 

What is this but the stripping of the American producer of 
every vestige of protection this measure on its face purports to 
give and afford? Its effect can not be otherwise, however much 
its friends may claim for it. Retrace your steps, Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, and strike that 
clause from the bill. While it is true the protection your bill 
on its face gives to the producer is more of an idle recital than 
of value to him, still it is your duty not to tamper or strip him 
of that which you tell him is of value to him as long as the pro- 
tective theory prevails and obtains. It is a remarkable pro- 
vision and its effect must be even more marvelous than the 
provision itself. Let us look at it, study it, worry over it, 
and marvel at it together, both Democrats and Republicans. 
[Loud laughter and applause.) 

This provision is of no avail to the producer or the con- 
sumer at any time, but is of infinite advantage to the factory 
all the time. It denudes and strips the producer of whatsoever 
protection the bill makes recitals of, and leaves him unattended 
and alone throughout spring, fall, winter, and summer, save at 
election time, when the recitals in the bill of so much per 
bushel for wheat and so much per bushel for corn are very 
noticeably called to his attention. The farmer, not knowing of 
the existence of such a clause that daily strips and divests him 
of whatever the effect of the recitals would have been, believes, 
trusts, and votes for you at election time, while you chuckle in 
your glee at the deception you inflict. 

You of the Republican faith, why not once more return to 
the style of Abe Lincoln and be honest and frank? Why not 
let this frankness at least prevail and be extended to the 
American producer? Why speak in parables to him? Why 
abuse his confidence with fiction and enshroud his hopes, as- 
pirations, ambitions, and desires in a cloud of mystery which 
he can neither fathom nor unfold? [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side.] 
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It is the American producer who does more and gets less than 
any person in all this thinking, busy, throbbing world. He 
pays more for laws and derives less benefit and needs laws less 
than any other class. It is the American producer and toiler 
who defends this country and its welfare when danger clouds 
threaten or peril is near. By frank legislation we cement their 
hearts to the Nation; by mysterious legislation we legislate 


them away. [Applause.] 

Retrace your steps. Rise in your seats and move to strike 
out that drawback clause, to the end that the producer may at 
least have the protection the face of your bill purports. Retrace 
your steps and ignore the cunning and vice of the American 
manufacturers who, through greed, avarice, and conscienceless 
activity in giving testimony, have brought about this bill. 
I again repeat the trusts are willing and ready to adopt a 
theory, the effect of which is where they can not “make” they 
will “take.” Their pages of testimony is asking that the taking 
be made legal. The Ways and Means Committee has framed a 
bill that indulges in the latter more than it encourages the 
former. [Laughter.] Come like men unmasked from behind 
a rule of this House that clouds in mystery your actions and 
your innermost and best theories and beHefs and let the Ameri- 
can people know for what you stand and what you, in fact, 
accomplish by such a bill. Vote “yes” or “no” on each pro- 
vision. Do not hurdle the bad with what little good there may 
be and make the Nation and this Congress swallow it whole. 

I do not. I can not for the life of me understand this weird 
theory of protection as advanced by the Payne bill. In theory 
and in fact it is a proposal on the part of American manufac- 
turers to have this Government pay them for going into un- 
profitable business. If it is wise and judicious to pay men for 
going into unprofitable business, why would there not be more 
wisdom and more sound sense in paying men to go into busi- 
ness that would be profit yielding? I submit I can not under- 
stand the logic. They seem less fortified from every aspect 
that I can view the equity of their demand. I merely mention it 
that the American people may know of it and be amazed at it to- 
gether. [Laughter and applause.] We must, for argument’s 
sake, at least, proceed on the theory, after reading their testi- 
mony, that without the protection afforded by this bill the 
manufacturers of the country can not longer prosper or sur- 
vive. This is their contention, and this is their sworn testi- 
mony. ‘This is the burden of their song. On this there is no 
dispute. 

An unprotfiable business may, in the eye of the protection- 
ists, be as good for a community and for a nation as one that 
is profit ylelding; but surely it is not better, nor excels in vir- 
tues. If you can offer logic for one, then why not the other? 
The doctrine of protection, I had heartily assumed, would never 
reach such proportions that it would be better for the people of 
a country to engage in a losing business than to embark in a 
profitable one; but this bill overthrows my ardent hopes in 
that direction. [Applause.] For, as we shall observe, all of 
the industries, when legislation is nigh, are running at a loss, 
and none of them profit yielding. The steel trust, the Stand- 
ard Oll trust, the leather trust, and the lumber trust, are some 
of the losing industries which appear prominently in the hear- 
ings. 

I do not believe the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], 
hardened patriot and statesman though he be, could subscribe 
to such logic and such thought. Not even the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpney], who was characterized by Mr. CLank 
as the greatest protectionist of the age, or the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. CusuHaran], whose humor and wit edifies and 
elevates us all, could stamp their full approval on such logic 
as their theory advances. 

If it be advisable to pay men to manufacture, which accord- 
ing to the advocates of this bill must otherwise be at a loss, 
why could we not with the same logie pay the merchant, the 
artisan, the farmer, or the laborer for his daily toils when they 
were insufficient to maintain him in luxury and splendor? 
And if it be proper to pay one line of business for entering into 
and conducting its business, why not with the same propriety 
pay all until the platter was bare and then issue bonds and 
borrow money as this bill provides? [Applause and laughter.] 
This must be done to the end that we may again take on a 
prosperous hue and fully maintain Republican prosperity. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we can readily lay hands on the whole 
theory of protection. We can well see its innermost vitals and 
its unhealthy effects, for if some industries must be encouraged, 
protected, and subsidized—that is to say, the losing one—then 
there must be others that must be run on a paying basis from 
whose earnings the subsidies, taxes, and tariffs must be paid to 
the one that is running the losing business. Money must come 
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from some source, money must be had from somewhere or some 
place, before it can be paid out and dispensed to anybody. 

For, as we shall all see, if all of the witnesses before the 
Ways and Means Committee were engaged in losing businesses, 
as they testified before the committee, they would all soon be 
bankrupt and none could protect or be protected [Laughter.] 
This being true, it is apparent that the profitable must bear 
the burdens of the unprofitable. This is so apparent that it 
seems almost self-evident, unnecessary of enlargement or expla- 
nation. We may all feel thankful and all rejoice together that 
there is one industry in the land to-day that needs no subsidies, 
that needs no tariff, that needs nothing but brains and brawn 
to maintain itself. It is the industry arising from our fertile 
soil [applause], the business of agriculture. [Applause.] Here, 
then, must be one of the industries that must divide that which 
it hath with he who hath not. This is protecting the farmer's 
interest as the thief in the night protects the stable. Protects 
the farmer as the unfaithful shepherd protects his master’s 
flocks, [Applause.] 

The protectionists, of course, will hardly subscribe to this 
argument, for, believing as they do that protection is a benefi- 
cent mantle, so broad and so expansive that it covers every- 
where and everybody—that is to say, we may all help ourselves 
to each other’s property and distribute it under this bill and 
nobody pays the bill. It is an instance of dealing in wild gen- 
erosity before practicing the elementary principles of common 
justice. It is the rifling of the pockets of the many to the ad- 
vantage and enrichment of the few. It is the heaping of swollen 
fortunes, the divesting from the many to dump into the lap of 
the few who are made beneficiaries under this bill. 

This theory of theirs is alluring and seductive, but as faulty 
and defective as it is alluring and entreating. Tariff and its 
protecting wings do not come like bounteous showers of spring- 
time, but they must, of necessity and of. reason, come out of 
somebody and from somebody’s pocketbook. They must, we 
fear, in truth and in fact, come from the threadbare pockets of 
the needy who toil and slave—yea, from he who denies himself 
and his family the comforts that their industry and energy 
would otherwise richly warrant and entitle. [Applause.] 

If such a theory be pursued to the end, we must again agree 
that those of us that are prosperous in business from energy 
and thrift must divide with that business which is not pros- 
perous, and this can but cast an untimely blight upon industry 
and vigilance, thrift and prosperity, that is the flower and 
growth and the grandeur of this American Republic. [Ap- 
plause.] It would be but to penalize industry and success that 
inefficiency and failure might be rewarded. Its practical op- 
eration can not be otherwise. Its effects are more far-reaching 
than we know. 

If protection were as equally distributed as the Republican 
theory contends, then no additional relief would be afforded to 
anyone, and hence no purpose accomplished. No one would be 
benefited, no one would be injured, and there would be no pro- 
tectionist who would show his head on either side of this House 
or in this country, and the scheme would be a bubble not long 
to maintain its prism-like colors and grandeur. [Laughter.] 

It is quite true in the very nature of things that only some 
articles are susceptible of being imported for reasons that are 
quite apparent to us all. Hence a statute may recite protec- 
tion for a commodity without avail. 

Agricultural products are in truth and in fact imported into 
this country scarcely at all, hence the placing of a tariff wall 
around them does not send their price upward or downward, 
but it remains the same. The farmer gets nominal protec- 
tion in the statute books, but none whatever at the custom- 
house or granary. It is a recital without an advantage; a hope 
that never comes true. The very nature and character of the 
things produced by the farmer makes it impossible for him to 
receive benefits under protection, while he must from the laws 
and the schedules contained in this bill bestow bountifully pro- 
tection upon another. 

We of the Democratic faith believe that the good things of the 
Nation should be equally divided among those, who produce them. 
{Applause.] We believe the corner stone of this Nation rests on 
the theory that no law should be passed by the Federal Congress 
that makes the task more difficult for one and beneficial for the 
other. [Applause.] We believe that zeal, energy, and industry 


should be the test. We can not subscribe to the theory of legis- 
lating away from the masses into the hands of the few to the 
end that they in turn may issue prosperity to us as they desire. 
[Applause.] 

There is no issue present between the two parties as to pros- 
perity and antiprosperity, as the eloquent gentleman from 
Washington [Mr, CUSHMAN] would have us believe, for on that 


theory and on that issue there can be no difference between 
Americans. Nay, not even between human beings. All men 
enjoy, crave, and seek prosperity. This is true of white and 
black, educated and uneducated, civilized and uncivilized. No 
heated partisanship can arouse a difference on that issue. The 
difference is in the various methods and theories of accomplish- 
ment. 

The Republican party will have prosperity, if they have to 
borrow money to have it; as before said, even if they have to 
take it. What have we in this bill but a glaring exhibition of 
the very thing just named? Both taking it and borrowing it. 
[Laughter.] 

In describing the different theories as to what real prosperity 
is, it has often been defined by Democrats, but is well worthy of 
repetition. 

“Tt does not mean, as some Republican gentlemen of this Con- 
gress seem to think, high prices for worthless securities; a few 
millionaires enriched by successful speculation. Nor does it 
mean the erection of a few places, without any improvement in 
the dwellings of the poor. Nor does it mean an increase in the 
number of private equipages, additional pomp in public cere- 
monials, or new splendor in private display. No, sir; because 
all these are possible, and indeed frequent, where the masses 
are sunk in abject misery, poverty, and want.” 

The sound Democratic conception of prosperity is framed on 
an entirely different idea. Prosperity, as Democrats under- 
stand it, is an abundance of commodities fairly distributed 
among those who produce them. It means improved cottages 
housing and sheltering healthier and happier people. It means 
better clothing and better shoes covering sturdier limbs. It 
means more schools, with wider instruction imparted to them. 
It means more parks and libraries and museums, with more 
intelligent people using and enjoying them. It means erery 
resource of civilization brought into greater abundance within 
reach of those who create the wealth of a country. 

Republicans, in their protective theory, believe that prosper- 
ity may be legislated. We as Democrats believe, in order that 
it be lasting and of avail, that it must be created by effort in 
some form. You of Republican faith believe it is right to tax 
the masses for the protection, enrichment, and benefit of the 
few, to the end that they may distribute prosperity among us 
as to them of right appear. We believe in collecting revenue 
for the expenses of the Goyernment in strict conformity with 
the Constitution, and that the success that attends each life, 
each factory, each corporation should rise or fall with the per- 
fection and excellency of the product produced, to the success 
attained. The Democratic theory often used, and I might say, 
often worthy of repetition, that equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none should be and is the watchword of all free 
government. [Applause by Democrats.] Yours, as is shown 
by the inequalities of this bill, is that of another hue, that 
of another type. 

The doctrine of equal rights, old as it is, grows with beauty, 
luster, and grandeur as the years speed by. Build your Na- 
tion’s hopes upon it. Pin your faith to it. It is thrice ever- 
lasting. It is thrice evergreen. It is broad enough, grand 
enough, and comprehensive enough for us all. Let us subscribe 
to it. [Loud and continued applause.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, in all proba- 
bility I would not have launched my little bark upon the 
troubled sea of this discussion at this time were it not for the 
fact that so many gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber 
are constantly attempting to justify the high and oppressive 
tariff exactions on the ground of their friendship to labor. To 
hear these gentlemen one would think that their only object in 
life is the welfare of the American workingman, If this were 
merely meant to be taken as “rhetorical flub-dub and political 
folderol,” it would not call for any comment from me or any 
other Member of this body; but it is quite evident from the 
speeches that have been uttered on the floor of this Chamber, 
emanating from the other side, that when the people call for 
an accounting for the failure of this body to reduce the prices 
of their commodities and necessities, you gentlemen are going 
to take refuge behind this specious plea. If you had a sense of 
humor, or if you had any respect for the intelligence of the 
average American mechanic, you would not have the temerity 
to take this stand. 

Any man can make the general plea that he is a friend of the 
American workingman in the abstract, but the wage-earner is 
looking for concrete examples of that friendship, and this your 
side of the House has consistently refused to give him. Under 
legislation that you have enacted and which you have refused 
to modify or repeal, the accepted and duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of organized labor are now under sentence of fine 
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and imprisonment for having attempted to secure for their 
followers some share of the protection which you clamorously 
insist was intended wholly for them. [Applause.] 

The working people of this country know that you have per- 
mitted the prices of their commodities to be raised. know, 
too, that the only commodity which they have to sell is their labor. 
They are also aware of the fact that neither in the Dingley law 
nor in the present bill is there any tariff on that commodity. 
There is only one commodity in which you insist on absolute and 
unrestricted free trade, and that is labor. You have permitted 
the manufacturers of this country to combine to raise the price 
of their products, their commodities, but you meet with drastic 
injunctions and indictments any attempt on the part of the labor- 
ing men to combine to keep up the prices of their commodity, 
the labor of their hands and their brains. 

Many of you, no doubt, are hiding behind the Speaker of this 
House and the committees which he has arranged, and are going 
forth telling your people that you are willing to vote for remedial 
anti-injunction legislation whenever you get a chance, but in the 
last session of Congress, when the bill revising the criminal 
code was under discussion, you had an opportunity to show 
where you stood on this question. A paragraph was under con- 
sideration which provided that two or more men conspiring to 
interfere with the contitutional rights of another might have 
the most drastic punishment in the way of fine and imprisonment 
inflicted upon them. In the interest of the wage-earners of the 
country I offered an amendment to that paragraph, excepting 
from its provisions men who combined together to leave or to 
refuse to enter the employ of another. That provision, simple as 
it was and effective as it was, to take labor organizations out of 
the purview of that most drastic legislation, was voted down, and 
every gentleman, with the exception of two, if my recollection 
serves me right, on your side of the House voted against that 
proposition. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The laboring people of this country know that you are per- 
mitting free trade in their commodity. They know that their 
only chance to assimilate and regulate the fierce competition 
necessarily following this situation can only be made by thor- 
ough and effective organization. You have denied them the 
right to communicate with each other through their organs, so 
that they might favor those manufacturers who honestly de- 
sired to give them a share of that protection which they receive 
and to discriminate against unfair manufacturers who insist on 
withholding for themselves all the advanced prices which your 
policy enables them to command. 

Inasmuch as the claim has so often and so insistently been 
made on that side of the House that wages are dependent upon 
the tariff schedules, I have taken the trouble to go over the 
rates of wages received in one of the leading industries of this 
country, and a highly protected one at that. The city of Pater- 
son is the greatest silk-producing center in this country. This 
is one of the few commodities which have never been monopo- 
lized and the price of which is constantly going down. No one 
has ever been able to form a monopoly of the silk manufac- 
tures in this country, for the reason that the raw commodity 
comes in free, may be had at practically the same price by any 
man, and with a very small amount of capital a few looms may 
be operated. The question of transportation and other vital 
considerations of many industries are eliminated, and the small 
man manufactures practically on a par with the largest manu- 
facturer. 

The competiton among manufacturers is keen and is re- 
flected in the prices they get for their product, which is very 
cheap. In the nature of things the general tendency of wages 
is downward, because one unscrupulous and wage-cutting manu- 
facturer compels other fair-minded, reasonable men in the busi- 
ness to come to his level, so far as labor is concerned. Besides 
that, branch mills have been established throughout the South 
and the great State of Pennsylvania in order that the hereto- 
fore nonproducing members of the miners’ families—the little 
girls—may be used in the simpler branches of this industry. 
In addition to that, the tremendous volume of foreign labor 
constantly attracted to our shores makes a problem which it 
is practically impossible for the American laboring man to solve. 
He finds himself overwhelmed by people whose language, cus- 
toms, and habits of life are absolutely foreign to him. He is 
constantly confronted by the spectacle of the price of his com- 
modities going up and the relative value of his wages going 
down. [Applause on the Democratic side.] A successful strike 
is next door to impossible, for besides the thousands of men 
always willing to take the employment of others, the manu- 
facturer is aided by the laws and the interpretation placed on 
them by the courts. The unequal struggle of the American 
workingman to obtain bétter conditions for himself and his 
family is lost before it is begun. 


I have before me Bulletin No. 77 of the Bureau of Labor, 
issued in July, 1908, containing the wages and hours of labor 
from 1890 to 1907. On pages 115, 116, and 117 of this report 
certain schedules are given concerning the silk industry, and it 
is to these schedules that I wish to call your attention. In 
these schedules the period between 1890 to and including 1899 
is taken as a basis of computation, and wages earned during 
that period are figured at 100 per cent. Wages for each suc- 
ceeding year down to and including 1907 are given such value 
as they may have by comparison with that basic figure. I have 
taken the trouble to average up the wages received from 1890 
to 1907, and the following table is the result of my efforts: 


These figures show that in the important and most highly- 
paid branches of the silk industry, such as the weaving of rib- 
bon and broad silk, the average level of wages for the past 
seventeen years has been lower than-in the ten years next pre- 
ceding that period. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The 
figures show that there have been increases in some lines, but 
these increases are more apparent than real. They occur in 
the simpler branches of the industry, in which labor is never 
highly paid, and of course where the average wage of a particu- 
Jar branch of the industry is four or five dollars a week, an in- 
crease of a dollar makes quite a showing in the percentage 
column. In the highly skilled and most important branch from 
the standpoint of production of the whole industry, namely, the 
weaving department, the figures show a decrease in wages on 
the average for the past seventeen years in comparison with the 
ten years preceding that, in every case, except that male weavers . 
show an average increase of one-half of 1 per cent. I desire to 
print in my speech another list of figures, which are as follows: 


* Union formed 1884. 


© Union formed 1892. 
» No union. Union formed 1898. 

This information I have obtained from a private source, the 
trustworthiness of which I am ready to vouch for. The figures 
are the actual figures concerning wages as they are being paid 
in the silk industry to-day, and let us see what they show. We 
find that the loom fixers, twisters, and warpers show—each of 
them—a considerable increase in the last twenty-year period. 
We find that the ribbon weavers and the broad silk weavers show 
roughly about as much of a decrease as the loom fixers, twisters, 
and warpers show in the way of an increase. It is significant ` 
to observe here that the departments which show an increase 
are thoroughly organized and ably handled, while those branches 
which show a decrease are, or have been until very recently, 
absolutely unorganized. I point this out in order to prove to 
the committee what I started out to show, that wages are not 
dependent upon high protective tariffs, but on the ability of the 
laboring man, through his organization, to demand his share of 
the protection ostensibly levied for his benefit. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the lot of these people whom you 
are so willing to protect on the stump and so willfully neglect on 
the floor of this house? Rent, coal, lumber, clothing, transporta- 

tion, meat, food, and all commodities of every kind and descrip- 
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tion that enter into their daily life are protected in such a way 
as to eliminate the necessity of competition, so far as the sellers 
are concerned. The great monopolies of the country, not satis- 
fied with a fair and decent profit on their honest capitalization, 
have issued bonds on fictitious values and watered stock, not 
upon the property they hold but upon their ability to overtax 
and overcharge the American people. They have, in effect, put 
a mortgage on the people of this country. 

It is a notorious fact that nearly a billion dollars of the stock 
and bonds of the steel trust represents nothing but what finan- 
ciers call “ water,” yet interest and dividends must be paid on 
this water, and every man who lives in a house and rides on a 
railroad or uses a piece of machinery, of which steel is a com- 
ponent part, is deprived of some part of his earnings in order 
that these fraudulent dividends may be paid. When it is a 
notorious fact that there are more than 100 combinations, each 
controlling or seeking to control some commodity, some necessity 
of life, and each issuing stock and bonds upon its ability to 
obtain such a control and collect these overcharges, is it any 
wonder that the business structure of the country toppled and 
fell with a crash in October, 1907? 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, this tariff will never be prop- 
erly revised if undertaken in the wholesale manner which char- 
acterizes the present tariff bill. There are so many industries 
and so many interests concerned in its revision, and so many of 
them to which some measure of protection is so absolutely neces- 
sary, that men who represent these interests will be willing to 
agree to any sort of a tariff exaction so long as they are per- 
mitted to have their share. Then the general unrest and un- 
settlement of business conditions consequent upon any attempt 
to make a general revision of the tariff makes a legislator hesi- 
tate. If I could arrange this matter of tariff revision to suit 
myself, we would not be engaged now in any wholesale attempt 
to fix these schedules. Why could we not take up those big 
schedules in which the people are vitally interested; schedules 
which it is notorious are sheltering trusts and monopolies; 
schedules which do not need protection to enable them to pay 
wages, since there is little or no labor cost in connection with 
them; schedules like the beef schedule, the oil schedule, the 
sugar schedule, and the lumber schedule? Let us devote a ses- 
sion of Congress to the consideration of these questions, or, if 
that would be too much, let us take them one at a time at each 
session of Congress. That would not disturb business, and the 
people and the Members of Congress interested in the lumber 
schedule, for instance, would come into this House and make 
their argument and have it passed upon and decided by Mem- 
bers from all over the country sitting as a jury in a case, with 
no desire to do anything but equal and even-handed justice to 
the people of the country. In another session of Congress 
another schedule could be taken up, and so on. In this way 
we would obviate the log rolling, which will occur on a bill of 
the character of the one we have now before us. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be amusing, if it were not so fraught 
with grim importance to the people of this country, to contem- 
plate some of the schedules of this bill. Everybody understood 
that this extra session of Congress was called in order that the 
people might get immediate relief from exactions and oppres- 
sions, and yet we find as two of the most important propositions 
contained in this bill an attempt to put an additional tax on tea 
and on coffee. This action, taken in connection with the fact that 
sugar is already taxed as much as it will stand, throws an inter- 
esting side light upon the avowed purpose of the party in power 
to relieve the people from oppression. It seems dreadfully 
strange and inconsistent to the ordinary Republican who does not 
know that, after having taken the campaign funds of the great 
interests in the last campaign, you are estopped from granting the 
people any real measure of relief. Mr. Chairman, in my judg- 
ment, the people of this country at the present time are suffer- 
ing almost entirely from a condition which forces the prices of 
their commodities up faster than their wages. It is the highest 
function of government, as I understand it, to legislate so that 
the producer retains his fair share of that which he produces. 
Judged by that standard, this bill is a sad and lamentable fail- 
ure. It still provides shelter enough to enable the monopolies to 
plunder the people and it contains no provision which will in 
any way help the wage-earner, the supposed beneficiary of this 
bill, to obtain a part of the benefits which are supposed to accrue 
to him under its operation. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. g 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. DENBY having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. OLMSTED, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union, reported that that committee had had under consideration l 
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the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, and had instructed him to 
report that it had come to no resolution thereon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The hour of 10.30 p. m. having 
arrived, under the rule heretofore adopted, the House stands 
adjourned until to-morrow at 10 o’clock a. m. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 6181) appropriat- 
ing the sum of $60,000 for locking and damming and otherwise 
improving Richland River, between Dayton, Tenn., and where it 
empties into the Tennessee River—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. CURRIER: A bill (H. R. 6182) to facilitate the use 
for manufacturing purposes of square No. 328, in the city of 
Washington, as authorized in the act of Congress of February 
1, 1907—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6183) to provide for the creation of a 
national highways commission and for the construction, im- 
provement, and maintenance of public highways—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, ; 

By Mr. ROBERTS: A bill (H. R. 6184) to reorganize and 
increase the efficiency of the Hospital Corps of the United States 
Navy and regulate its pay—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ELVINS: A bill (H. R. 6271) to correct the military 
record of the officers and enlisted men of the Enrolled Missouri 
Militia and all other militia organizations of the State of Mis- 
souri that cooperated with the military forces of the United 
States in suppressing the war of the rebellion—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6272) to extend the provisions of the pen- 
sion act of June 27, 1890, and the pension act of February 6, 
1907, to the Enrolled Missouri Militia and other military or- 
ganizations of the State of Missouri that cooperated with the 
military and naval forces of the United States during the late 
civil war—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6273) providing for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at De Soto, Mo.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 6274) to create in the War 
Department a roll to be known as the “ volunteer retired list,” 
to authorize placing thereon with retired pay surviving officers 
of the United States Volunteer Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
of the civil war, and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6275) for erec- 
tion of a public building in the city of Pana, III.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6276) authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to enter into commercial 
agreements for the purpose of securing enlarged foreign mar- 
kets for the beef, pork, and flour products of the United States— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 6277) to authorize the 
building of a dam across the Savannah River at or near the 
mouth of Stevens Creek, between the counties of Edgefield, S. C., 
and Columbia, Ga.—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HAMER: Memorial of the legislature of the State of 
Idaho whereby the said State of Idaho proclaims, declares, and 
asserts its ownership and title to all sections 16 and 36 in every 
township granted by the United States to the State of Idaho 
and not heretofore disposed of by the State, in accordance with 
the donation act and the constitution and laws of the State of 
Idaho, and memoralizing the Congress of the United States to 
request the Department of the Interior to ascertain what por- 
tions of said sections may be mineral Jands and certify the same 
to the State of Idaho, so that the State may select an equal 
quantity of other unappropriated lands in said State in lieu of 
said sections for the use and benefit of the common schools of 
said State—to the Committee on the Public Lands, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
ne following titles were introđuced and severally referred as 
‘ollows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 6185) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Adaline Scott—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6186) granting an increase of pension to 
John E, Richmond—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


1909. 


By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 6187) granting an increase 
of peanon to Michael Cosgrove—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 

By Mr. CURRIER: A bill (H. R. 6188) granting an increase 
of pension to Gilman F, Chase—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 6189) granting an increase of 
pamon to Ole Hendrickson—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6190) granting 
an increase of pension to John H. Arnold—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6191) granting an increase of pension to 
Vineenzo Feraris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6192) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus F. Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6193) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Tester—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6194) granting an increase of pension to 
Gilbert J. George—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6195) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham Peyyhouse—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6196) granting an increase of pension to 
Valentine B. Hummel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6197) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Hill—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6198) granting an increase of pension to 
Calvin M. Partlow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6199) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron Elgin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6200) granting an increase of pension to 
W. H. Reid—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6201) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. McClure—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6202) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon Neff—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6208) granting an increase of pension to 
James G. Rumbolz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6204) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh McLaughlin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6205) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6206) granting an increase of pension to 
John Purkapile—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6207) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary W. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6208) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6209) granting an increase of pension to 
John Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6210) granting an increase of pension to 
David F. Hodges—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6211) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Wallace—ito the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6212) granting an increase of pension 
Christian Ulrici—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6218) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Barger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6214) for the relief of Richard Isaacs—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6215) removing charge of desertion against 
Ephraim W. Mills—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6216) removing charge of desertion against 
John Young—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6217) removing charge of desertion against 
Jobn R. Butler—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6218) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Peter Ghem—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6219) to remove charge of desertion 
standing on the rolls against W. H. Mounce—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6220) to remove the charge of desertion 
now standing on the records against John F. Harbaugh—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6221) to remove the charge of desertion 
now standing on the records against John Pilcher—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6222) to correct the military record of 
Charles P. Brace—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6223) to place the name of Emma A. Trott 
upon the roll of intermarried citizens of the Cherokee tribe of 
Indians—to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
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By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 6224) granting a pension to 
James J. Davison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 6225) for the relief of Frederick 
Hughson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6226) 
granting an increase of pension to William H. Allison—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6227) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. Shepherd—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 6228) granting an 
increase of pension to Calvin E. Myers—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6229) granting an increase of pension to 
Giles Walden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6230) granting a pension to S. R. Wood—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6231) granting a pension to J. J. Hill—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6232) granting a pension to Stephen D. 
Hamilton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6233) granting a pension to James W. 
Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6284) granting a pension to W. W. Bald- 
win—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6235) granting a pension to Flemon Boles— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6236) granting a pension to Mrs. John G. 
Gentry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6237) for the relief of Charles G. Jones 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6238) for the relief of estate of John 
W. Spradlin—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6239) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against Zacharias Vaughn—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6240) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Joseph P. Rollins—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6241) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate 
to Elvina Cunnyngham, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6242) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Robert A. 
Dickson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6243) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to recognize Richard B. Herrin, deceased, as having been a 
member of Company C, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer 
Mounted Infantry, civil war—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6244) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to recognize Calvin L. Smith, deceased, as having been a mem- 
ber of Captain Bryson’s company, North Carolina Scouts and 
Guards, civil war—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6245) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to recognize John A. Elmore, deceased, as having been a mem- 
ber of Company I, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted 
Infantry, later Fifth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, 
civil war—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 6246) granting 
an increase of pension to William Darling—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6247) granting an increase of pension to 
George J. Crane—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6248) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben G. Kingsland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6249) granting an increase of pension to 
David Cool—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6250) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Emmerson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6251) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. May—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6252) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry L. Armstrong—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6253) granting an increase of pension to 
David W. Moffatt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6254) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob J. Boyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6255) granting an increase of pension to 
Jame L. Randolph—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6256) granting an increase of pension to 
John Grant—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6257) granting an increase of pension to 


William Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6258) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph J. Lloyd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 6259) granting an increase of 
8 to James Spealman—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: A bill (H. R. 6260) granting an increase 
s pension to H. R. Foster—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 6261) granting 
2 pension to Ella Nickerson—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SISSON: A bill (H. R. 6262) for the relief of Mrs. 
P. A. Eskridge—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6263) for the relief of the estate of Phereby 
R. Sheppard, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6264) for the relief of the heirs of Stephen 
Daggett, deceased, Mrs. Julia D. Harris, administratrix, of 
Okalona, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 6265) granting a pension 
to Clark Conners—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 6206) granting an increase of 
penson to Stella J. Bario—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 6267) for the relief of 
Levi Adcock—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 6268) granting an 
increase of pension to Theodore Ostrander—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6269) granting an increase of pension to 
Spencer J. Cox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6270) granting a pension to Sally A. Matt- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ER of New York: Petition of John J. 
McWilliams and others, of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring a higher duty 
on lithographs—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of J. H. Shawrer, of Paulding 
County, Ohio, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Fountain Dry Goods Com- 
pany, against a duty on linoleum and oilcloth—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BATES: Petition of George Blair, of New York, fa- 
voring a duty on moving-picture films—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Twenty-fifth, Twenty-sixth, 
and Twenty-seventh Congressional districts of Pennsylvania, 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, favoring reduction 
of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Twenty-sixth Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania, against parcels-post and postal savings 
bank laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Twenty-fifth Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania, for removal of the duty on hides—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. M. Du Mars and other citizens of Harts- 
town, Conneaut Lake, and Meadville, Pa., against sale of in- 
toxicants on all property controlled by the United States Gov- 
ernment—to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, favoring repeal of 
duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CURRIER: Petition of John A. Oldenburg and other 
citizens of Finlayson, Minn., for the creation of a national high- 
ways commission (H. R. 15837)—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of Henry S. Sanford and other 
citizens of Clinton, Iowa, against a duty on tea and coffee—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DODDS: Petition of citizens of the Eleventh Con- 
gressional District of New York, against a duty on tea and cof- 
fee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of members of the National Cof- 
fee and Tea Association in the Twenty-second Congressional 
District of New York, against a duty on coffee and tea—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Ole Hen- 
drickson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. FOBLKER: Petition of citizens of the Third Con- 
gressional District of New York, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of Porto 
Rico, favoring a duty on all Coffee not raised on American soil, 
and for the retention of the duty on American sugar and to- 
bacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Western Federal Brokerage Company, of 
Chicago, Ill., relative to tariff on sugar—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
of Chicago, III., favoring increase of the tariff on lumber—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Johnson & King, of Sycamore, III., against 
increase of tariff on hosiery and gloyes—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMER: Petitions of E. O. Styner and 29 others, H. 
P. Henry and others, E. E. Boone and others, and Frank E. 
Lestherston and others, all of the State of Idaho, against re- 
moval of present duty on lumber—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Petition of citizens of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Michigan, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of residents of Van Buren County, Mich., favor- 
ing a constitutional amendment permitting women to vote—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of Bert Ellis and 13 others, of 
Sherburn, Minn., favoring parcels-post and postal savings bank 
laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: Petition of residents of 
the Third Congressional District of New Jersey, against a duty 
on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia: Petition of citizens of 
Wheeling, W. Va., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Petition of citizens of the 
Sixth Congressional District of New Jersey, favoring a duty on 
casein and lactarene—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KINKBAD of New Jersey: Petition of citizens of the 
Ninth Congressional District of New Jersey, against a duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KRONMILLER: Petition of A. V. Vollips and other 
citizens and A. B. Banghart and other citizens of Baltimore, 
Md., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KUSTERMANN: Petition of Pike River Granite 
Company, of Marinette, Wis.—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of Mary Korthals, of Vern- 
dale, Minn., favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: Petition of business firms in Oregon, Polo, 
Savanna, and Chadwick, Ill., against parcels-post and postal 
savings bank laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of citizens of Nebraska, protesting 
against the Johnston Sunday bill—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of residents of Funk, Nebr., against parcels- 
post and postal savings bank bills—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. OLCOTT: Petition of citizens of the Fifteenth Con- 
gressional District of New York, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Levi E. Eames (H. R. 4105)—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: Petition of citizens of Lynn, Mass., 
against the Government printing return addresses on envelopes 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: Petition of citizens of the Tenth Con- 
gressional District of Ohio, against a duty on tea and coffee— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Toledo, Hatton, Put-in Bay, Bloom- 
dale, and Swanton, all in the State of Ohio, favoring reduction 
of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. STERLING: Petition of business men of Danvers, 
Broadwell, San Jose, Atlanta, Mount Pulaski, Elkhart, and 


Lincoln, all in the State of Illinois, against parcels-post law— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. STURGISS: Petition of Evening Star Grange, No. 
205, Independence, and other citizens of Shepherdstown and 
| Romney, all in the State of West Virginia, favoring repeal of 
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my on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 
euns. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Journeymen Mechanical Em- 
broiderers, Schifflisticker Union, No. 12768, favoring increase of 
tariff on embroidery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Post Card Manufacturers and Allied Trades 
Protective Association of the United States, favoring support 
of certain paragraphs in the Payne bill relative to post cards— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the. Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Com- 
pany, favoring increase of duty on cyanide of potassium—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of lithographic workmen of New York, favoring 
an increase of duty on lithographic products—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of New York, against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Tenth Congressional District 
of New York, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Ohio: Petition of citizens of the Nine- 
teenth Congressional District of Ohio, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of Mil- 
waukee, against reduction of duty on barley—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG of New York: Petition of citizens of the 
Fifth Congressional District of New York, against a duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, April 3, 1909. 


The House met at 10 o'clock a. m. and was called to order by 
Mr. Browning, its Chief Clerk, who read the following commu- 
nication : 

SPEAKER’S Room, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. OC. 

I hereby designate the Hon. E. D. CRUMPACKER for Speaker pro 
Sapore J. d. Caw 

APRIL 3, 1909. aves 

Mr. CRUMPACKER assumed the Chair as the Speaker pro 
tempore. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

THE TARIFF, ‘ 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1488. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, Mr. OLMSTED 
in the chair. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, this bill, in my opinion, 
should be amended in several important particulars, two of 
which I propose to discuss briefly in the time allotted to me. 
These pertain to the lumber and cotton schedules. The bill 
should be amended so as to fix the rate on lumber as it is now 
under the present law and to place a tariff of at least 5 cents a 
pound on cotton imported into this country, especially upon 
Egyptian cotton. This should be done in the interest of revenue 
and of the large number of our own people engaged in those 
industries throughout the country. 

These, together with the equalization of taxation, are the 
avowed purposes of this bill, for it is entitled. A bill to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of 
the United States, and for other purposes.” The importance of 
raising revenue is accentuated by the position given it in the 
title. Indeed, if we are to judge from this alone we would come 
to the conclusion that the raising of revenue is of prime im- 
portance and was uppermost in the minds of the framers when 
they began the preparation of the bill, however widely the com- 
mittee may have departed from that idea in the writing of the 
various schedules. And this, Mr. Chairman, is a very proper 
theory upon which to write such a bill, for in addition to the 
principle that taxes can only be levied for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue, the condition of the Treasury at the present time 
should make that the leading feature in any tariff measure for 
the consideration of this body. If there ever was a period in 
our history when an increase in revenues was needed that time 
is now. 


With an ever-widening gap between outgo and in- 


come, between expenditures and revenues, causing a deficit 
which has been estimated will extend this fiscal year to upward 
of a hundred millions of dollars, it is necessary that we should 
not lose sight of that feature which occupies such a prominent 
place in the title of the bill, and that no legitimate subject of 
tariff legislation should pass untouched, especially where the 
other objects of the bill may be easily carried out and no un- 
necessary burden laid upon the consumer. 

Now, the two articles I have mentioned can bear a tax such 
as I have suggested without the placing of a heavy burden upon 
those who may use them. A tax, for instance, of $2 per thou- 
sand on rough lumber, the rate under the present law, will, as it 
is doing now, produce some revenue—not much, to be sure—but 
sufficient to justify us in making the increase, 

Under the existing law the estimated revenue from rough 
lumber is $1,773,923.30, while the rate proposed in the pending 
bill will, according to the same estimates, only raise $886,966.55, 
or about one-half of the amount just mentioned. Now, I sub- 
mit that though the sum which the increased rate I propose 
would bring is small, it is, nevertheless, an amount worth hav- 
ing, as it would substantially increase the revenues, and that, 
too, without laying any great burden upon the consumer. 

My own individual opinion is that it would add nothing, for 
the tariff would, in this particular case, fall upon and be divided 
among those who produce and handle the lumber before it 
reaches the “ultimate consumer,“ as would the profits, if any 
are to be derived from the increase; and that is the opinion of 
many disinterested parties who have given thought to this sub- 
ject. Mr. Gifford Pinchot, than whom no one in the country is 
better informed on the subject or more nearly disinterested, in 
a statement before the Ways and Means Committee on the 24th 
day of February last, gave as his opinion “that free lumber 
under present conditions would have practically no effect on the 
price to the consumer.” Being asked how he figured that out, 
he answered : 

I believe the Canadian stumpage holders and manufacturers and the 
dealers in the United States would practically take up all the profits, 
so that whatever benefits resulted would not come to the man who 
finally used the lumber. 

Further on in his statement, when asked if there was any hope 
for the “ultimate consumer” in the way of lower prices on 
lumber, he said: 

I do not think that he will ever get lumber much cheaper than he 

does now. * * Personally, I poan be in favor of letting the 
tariff alone. I believe the best results, aul things considered, will fol- 
low if it is allowed to remain as it is. The Canadian 2 supply 
is only about 5 per cent; less than 5 per Sat is imported. 
The total anoun al importation is less than a billion feet of lumber now; 
we cut 40, feet from our own forests. Were the importa- 
tions of 5 from Canada to be doubled with free lumber they 
would then amount to only 5 per cent of our own cut. 

An amount, I may add, that would figure but little in the 
matter of raising or lowering prices or increasing or decreasing 
burdens. 

But be this as it may, it is the firm conviction of those em- 
ployed in the industry that the effect of free lumber upon the 
lumber business would be far-reaching. For some time past— 
in fact, for nearly two years—that business, owing to the recent 
panic and the hard times which followed, has been in a de- 
moralized condition bordering on paralysis. This is the situa- 
tion in my State, where several failures in that line have oc- 
curred, while many more, owing to the same cause, have gone, 
temporarily, at least, out of business, It has been estimated 
that immediately preceding the panic of 1907 there were in 
Florida upward of 600 sawmills. Now, as a result of the 
financial and business depression throughout the country, there 
are remaining in that State not more than 400, a reduction of 
333 per cent. Not all of those, however, ceasing to operate have 
failed, but lumber prices have been so low as to make it un- 
profitable for many concerns to continue in the business. 

These are the conditions prevailing throughout the lumber- 
producing sections of the country, and it is the firm belief of 
the lumbermen that to take the duty off of lumber entirely 
would greatly intensify these conditions; that the business, al- 
ready demoralized, would grow worse, with widespread disaster 
as the result. Confidence, Mr. Chairman, is everything in the 
business world, as we have often seen. Without it the wheels 
of industry stop and panics follow, with all their attendant 
evils; and if the retention of this duty should have no other 
effect than to restore confidence among those engaged in the 
lumber business, it would be well worth the small sacrifice we 
would be called upon to make to bring about that result. These, 
however, are not the only beneficial results that, in my opinion, 
would come from the retention of this duty. 

But first let us look at some of the objections to the propo- 
sition. Against the idea of placing a tariff on lumber is the 


opinion reached that to put it on the free list would tend to 
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forest conservation; that free lumber would not only reduce the 
cost to the consumer, but would stimulate importation. Now, 
if this were true, it would furnish a strong argument in favor 
of a material reduction in that schedule or even of the admis- 
sion of lumber free into this country, for there is no doubt but 
that the destruction of the forests in this country has been so 
wanton and so rapid and the danger of a timber famine so 


great as to alarm all persons, while the best thought 
of the country has been invoked to devise ways and means to 
put a stop to this waste and to reforest our timber-denuded 
lands. Indeed, I think I risk nothing in saying that one of the 
chief reasons for this agitation for free lumber is based upon 
the idea that it would, by adding to the domestic supply, retard 
the destruction of our own forests. 


But would free lumber do this? My opinion is that it would 
not, and this is the view taken by the lumbermen and many 
others in a position to judge of the probable effects of such a 
condition. Again, I may properly call attention to the opinion 
of Mr. Pinchot, expressed at the hearing just mentioned, who 
there expressed himself as being firmly convinced that free 
Jumber would incline not in the direction of forest conservation, 
but to the wasting of our timber resources, and he bases this 
opinion upon the ground ‘that if, as asserted, free lumber would 
tend in the direction of lower prices, it would, by causing 
waste, hasten rather than retard the destruction of our forests. 
And this is reasonable. When prices are high there is an in- 
centive to the utilization of everything marketable, and in the 
case of lumber, when prices are fair the lower grades are mar- 
keted along with the higher, but when prices fall below the 
point where those inferior grades can be used, that portion of 
the log which would produce ‘these lower grades is left on the 
ground to rot or burn, thus becoming food for forest fires, so 
general in the lumber districts and so harmful to forest con- 
servation. Mr. Pinchot gives the following apt illustration of 
the point I am making: 

You take a 24-inch tree in the woods; cut that tree down; say there 
are four logs in it. The first log will produce the largest amount of clear 
lumber, the second a smaller percentage, and the third a larger = 
centage of common lumber, and the fourth still poorer lumber. 
cost of logging 1,000 feet of clear lumber as compared with 1,000 f 


of common lumber is the same in the woods; cost of sawing is the 
same. 


way the = affects t riced lum- 
e more logs would be allowed to remain to rot or burn. 
There is a certain amount of capital Invested in mills now. 
That capital, if it is allowed to lie idle, involves a very large loss. It 
ys a man better to keep his mill running, even at a small loss. 
Therefore the change of price does not have as rapid effect as it other- 
wise would have. A ‘man who would otherwise shut down his mill 
simply leaves a few logs in the woods and takes out from each ‘tree 
the best and fewer logs. The lumbermen take from the tree now every- 
thing that they can get out at a profit; no doubt about that. There 
4s a great deal of waste left in the woods. As the price rises it will 
pay to market the standing timber much more closely; they can then 
use the low-grade lumber. We do not be to use our forests any- 
thing like as closely as ing A do in Europe; I mean as to what we leave 
in ‘the woods. ‘The brush the greatest source of fire danger. If the 
stum owner gets 50 cents more from the logs than he otherwise 
would, he can afford to put a larger part of that into the disposal of 
the brush than he could if the margin was small. 


And this is common sense. For a long time there was no 
market for this cheaper grade of lumber, and it was left on the 
ground to rot. This waste has been estimated as high as 25 
per cent of the quantity of sound lumber. In other words, 25 
per cent of the tree that would under better conditions be mer- 
chantable has been left on the ground. But of recent years 
this percentage of waste has, under the stimulation of a greater 
demand, been reduced to almost nothing, which condition re- 
mained until the panic two years ago, when, as a result of the 
Jow prices which followed, nothing but the better classes of lum- 
ber was cut or sold. 

Now, Canada seems to be our chief competitor, from which 
country we imported during the last fiscal year $18,632,860 
worth, while at the same time we only sent to that country 
$9,797,103 worth, the balance of lumber trade being 100 per 
cent in Canada’s favor. The difference in the quantity of lum- 
ber imported from and exported to that country was still more 
marked. While we received from her 792,789,000 feet of sawed 
Jumber we sent back only 149,884,000 feet. Thus it will be seen 
that while in value we got back almost one-half in quantity we 
received about one-fifth in return. This means that she ships 
to us a much cheaper grade of lumber than we send to her. 
Now, from all this it can readily be seen that if it were possible 
to flood this country for even à short time with the low grades 
of Canadian lumber it would to that extent retard the manu- 
facture and sale of our cheap class of lumber, a condition that 
would not only tend to waste, but would not benefit our own 
people—certainly not those I represent, as the Canadian lumber 
does not in any appreciable quantity reach Florida. It is there- 


fore safe to conclude that free lumber would not tend to forest 
conservation nor to the reduction of waste, but, on the contrary, 
would hasten the destruction of our forests and the exhaustion 
of our timber. 

Another argument in favor of taking the duty off of lumber 
is that it would furnish cheaper buildings. But this would not 
be the case except, perchance, in some localities in the Middle 
West and along the Canadian border where the domestic timber 
supply has been exhausted. Besides, such buildings would be 
constructed mainly of the common grades of lumber, for the 
higher grades are not brought into this country, and would not 
be if the tariff were taken off entirely. The prices of the higher 
grades would not be :ffected by free lumber. The competition, 
if any, would be between the lower grades of Canadian lumber 
and the inferior grades of the South. The people as a whole 
would not reap any benefit by the change. 

Still another argument in favor of free lumber is based upon the 
idea that lumber in this country is controlled by a trust, and 
that the removal of the duty would destroy this monopoly. Now, 
if I believed that there is such a trust and thought that the 
taking off of the small tariff on lumber would crush it, I would 
be willing to try the experiment, provided it could not be reached 
in some other way, but a careful study of the situation has con- 
vinced me that there is no such combination. There may have 
been, and may yet be, small local combinations having for their 
purpose the steadying or raising of prices; but, if so, they have 
been short lived and their influence is not menacing. The in- 
dustry has not yet advanced far enough for a dangerous trust to 
exist, and, in my opinion, none does exist. 

It is estimated that the present lumber supply in standing 
timber in the United States amounts to 2,500,000,000,000 feet, 
and, with the Government owning 20 per cent of this and 45 per 
cent in the hands of small holders other than manufacturers, no 
immediate trouble can come from the holders of the residue, espe- 
cially as it is divided among thousands of investors, the largest 
group not holding more than 3 per cent, while no one individual, 
it is said, controls more than one-fourth of 1 per cent of that 
amount, and long before the danger point is reached some way 
will be found to destroy all combinations of monopolistic ten- 
dencies. 

Another argument, addressed mainly to this side of the House, 
is of a partisan nature. We are urged by some to support the 
proposition for free lumber as being more in accord with Demo- 
cratic theories of federal taxation. But I submit that the Demo- 
cratic party is not a free-trade party; indeed, there are no free 
traders in this country except theoretical ones, for however beau- 
tiful the doctrine of free trade may be in theory it can not, under 
present conditions, be generally applied in practice, especially 
when we are forced, as we nre, to raise half of our revenue by 
tariff taxation. The true Democratic theory is a tariff for rev- 
enue, with protection as the incident. And further believing 
that wealth and not poverty should be taxed, that luxuries 
should bear the greater burden of taxation, that party would tax 
them more heavily than it would the necessaries of life. ‘This 
has ever been its policy and theory of taxation, whatever con- ` 
crete recommendations it may have made in its platforms from 
time to time, and if the Democratic party had succeeded in the 
last election it would no doubt have framed a tariff law along 
the lines of its declared policy, but it was defeated at the polls 
and other policies approved by the people, so that we now have 
a tariff bill framed largely in accordance with the protective 
theory, and it is with that bill and that theory that we at present 
have to deal in the bill presented for our consideration. 

If the Democrats had been called upon to frame a tariff meas- 
ure, they might have reduced the tax upon lumber or actually 
placed it on the free list, but along with such reduction they 
would have distributed more equally the burdens to be borne 
and the benefits to be derived and would have at least reduced 
the tariff on those articles the lumberman uses in carrying on 
his business as well as those which come into competition with 
his product. But that this bill does not undertake to do. While 
fixing the duty on rough lumber at 5} per cent ad valorem, the 
measure proposes to tax the articles used by the Jumberman 
in his business upward of 36 per cent ad valorem, while those 
articles coming in competition with his product receive a pro- 
tection of about 35 per cent ad valorem. Steel band saws, 
for instance, are protected by a rate of 29.88 per cent, 25 per 
cent on mill saws, 45 per cent on axles, 20 per cent on circular 
‘saws, 57.39 per cent on bolts, 32 to 64 per cent on axles, 29:99 
per cent on boiler tubes, 22.58 per cent on hammers and sledges, 
35 per cent on harness, 30 to 69 per cent on marble, 25 to 35 
per cent on brick, 37 to 45 per cent on tiles, 22.77 to 50 per 
cent on granite, 20 per cent on slate, and 20 to 25 per cent on 
cement, and so on through the entire list of articles either used 
by the mill man or which come in competition with his finished 
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product. All of these rates, though upon the necessaries of life, 
are far above the revenue point and can not be justified upon 
any theory of equity or justice to those engaged in the lumber 
industry. ‘True, the rates on planed lumber or other manu- 
factures of wood are 10.42 per cent, but certainly no one will 
contend that this is a fair equivalent for the tax the lumber- 
man has to pay for the things he uses or that it would furnish 
adequate protection in face of the still higher protection afforded 
by the bill to those articles which come in competition with 
his own product. 

Assuredly a Democratic Congress, if it had framed a tariff 
bill throughout, would not have placed lumber on the free list or 
materially reduced the rate thereon without having also re- 
duced the rates on the articles he is compelled to buy; and if, 
under a tariff law framed along the line of protection, such 
high duties are to be placed on everything the lumberman uses, 
eertainly the small duty of 16.83 per cent ad valorem on all 
wood products, or 11 per cent on rough lumber, contained in the 
present law is not excessive. 

Mr. Chairman, the timber industry in my State is one of the 
Jargest—perhaps, next to agriculture, the largest—there. As 
I haye said, there are upward of 400 mills now in operation in 
that State, with more than 15,000 employees, cutting 1,150,000,000 
feet annually, or more than the entire amount imported into 
this country from Canada. These employees, with their fam- 
ilies, numbering 75,000 people, are dependent upon this indus- 
try for a living. Besides, there are hundreds of thousands of 
others interested—indirectly, to be sure, but nevertheless in- 
terested—in the stability of this business and the prosperity of 
those engaged in it. These are farmers, stock raisers, carpen- 
ters, merchants, indeed, every class of people within the borders 
of that State, for they not only furnish a ready market for a 
great deal of the products of other industries, but they pay to 
their employees the enormous sum of $10,000,000 per annum, 
which is scattered broadcast throughout the State, paid to the 
merchants, farmers, stockmen, doctors, and others with whom 
they deal. In fact, there is scarcely a community in Florida 
that is not benefited by the mill men, and any blow struck at 
them would be a blow at the entire State. Any condition that 
would bring disaster to them would be felt throughout the Com- 
monwealth. Appreciating keenly these facts, the people have 
become aroused, and many requests have come to me from all 
over the State urging me to favor the retention of the rates con- 
tained in the present law. They come from individuals, busi- 
ness firms, boards of trade, and other commercial bodies repre- 
senting the various industries there, and it is in response to 
these demands, together with my sense of right and justice, 
that I urge the change I have suggested in this bill. 

The same argument with equal force can be made in favor 
of a tariff of at least 5 cents per pound on cotton, for by 
such a course the revenues would be largely augmented and a 
degree of protection afforded to sea-island or long-staple cotton 
produced in this country. There are some 80,000,000 pounds of 
cotton imported from abroad. To be more accurate, and taking 
the last three years as fairly representative of our import trade 
with foreign countries in that commodity, there were imported 
in 1906, 70,963,633 pounds; in 1907, 104,791,784 pounds, and in 
` 1908, 71,072,855 pounds, or an average of 82,276,090 pounds, 
which, at 5 cents per pound, would yield $4,113,804.50, a large 
and much-needed addition to the revenues. At the same time 
this tax would not curtail importations in that article nor 
hurt anyone in the least, but would greatly benefit the pro- 
ducers of cotton in this country. 

That I am correct in these propositions one need only examine 
the facts to be assured. It is well known that cotton can be 
produced in all the countries from which it is imported into 
this much more cheaply than in the United States, owing to 
cheaper labor abroad and the greater yield per acre. By far 
the largest importations of cotton are from Egypt, from which 
we received in 1907, directly, 78,783,913 pounds, and indirectly, 
through England, 4,149,582 pounds more. Now, the yield in 
Egypt is three or four times as great per acre as it is here, so 
that if the price of labor were the same the cost of production 
here would be approximately as many times as great, but, as 
a matter of fact, labor is much cheaper there than here, so that 
the advantage is still more largely in favor of the foreign pro- 
ducer. Now, from the hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee, when the cotton schedule was being considered, I 
gather that it costs te produce sea-island cotton from 18 to 20 
cents a pound, which, at best, is only sold for from 20 to 21 
cents, while Egyptian cotton can be produced for 4 or 5 cents 
and sells in this country for from 15 to 18 cents a pound, so 
that the placing of a 5-cent per pound duty on this cotton would 
only increase the cost to 10 cents, still leaving a large profit to 
the Egyptian producers after deducting transportation charges. 


Surely this would not be a prohibitive duty, nor would it in- 
crease the cost to the consumer, as competition here would keep 
the price of the manufactured article at what it is now. If 
the American producers can exist on a profit of 1 or 2 cents a 
pound, the Egyptian preducer would not be shut out on a duty 
of 5 or 6 cents a pound, while the manufacturer here could still 
make a fair profit after paying the duty if, indeed, he should 
have to pay it. 

But it is said that foreign cotton does not come in competition 
with our own product, that Egyptian cotton, as well as the 
Peruvian product and other imported cottons, is used in the 
manufacture of goods for which the domestic cotton is not 
suitable and is not used. AH this may be true, and yet the for- 
eign product does compete indirectly with our sea-island cotton, 
for the articles produced from Egyptian cotton displace to a cer- 
tain extent the articles manufactured from our domestic prod- 
uct, and to that extent is a competitor and a very serious one, 
too. This is the view taken by the producers of sea-island cot- 
ton in my State, for the legislature has twice in recent years 
memorialized Congress, asking it to place a duty on Egyptian 
and other long-staple cottons imported into the United States. 
The first memorial was in 1899, the second as late as 1905, which 
is as follows: 

Memorial to the Congress of the United States asking that a duty of at 


least 10 cents per pound be levied on all importations of Egyptian 
an Le jong-staple cotton brought into the United States as raw 
ma 


Whereas the nt ce of long-staple or sea-island cotton is below 
the standard _— le production and has so been for some years 
causing a ge area of our State te be uncultivated our 
ming interests to languish; and 
‘Whereas the policy of protection to American interests, if to be con- 
tinued, should embrace in soil, 


this country is 

ete., and a duty upon the ARR cotton ans A Toa mey . 
m 

uld therefore be no burden upon the poor, but — 


reas a duty would materially aid 
in building up the manufacture of the finer 
cotton fabrics, while at the same time protecting our farmers from the 


pauper labor of Egypt: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That is the sense of this legislature that a duty of 10 
cents pee noong on all tian and otber long-staple cottons imported 

into nited States sho be levied by Congress. 
Resolved further, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress 
estly requested to use all honorable means to accom- 


With both the preamble and the resolutions I agree, and 
heartily indorse them. But fearing that a duty of 10 cents a 
pound would not meet with favor by the committee, and wishing 
the rate to be clearly fixed on a revenue basis, at the same time 
affording some protection, I have asked that the rate be placed 
at 5 cents per pound instead of 10, and I trust this may be done. 

Mr. Chairman, the cotton growers of my State and of the 
South where long cotton is produced need the benefits that such 
a tariff would confer upon them. With a highly productive 
area of cotton-growing lands, sufficient to supply the entire do- 
mestic demand for sea-island cotton, the whole South only pro- 
duces about 24,000,000 pounds annually, while we import, as we 
have seen, 82,276,090 pounds, seventy-odd millions of which come 
from Egypt, from which country the producers can ship into 
this country under present conditions at a profit of at least 10 
cents a pound, while our own producers only realize, at best, 2 
cents a pound above the cost of production. No one should hesi- 
tate in voting for such a tax when $4,000,000 would be added to 
the revenues and such great benefits accrue to our home people, 

The condition of our cotton growers, Mr. Chairman, is a 
serious one, and should be remedied by this bill. No other 
business is so handicapped by foreign competition as the farmer 
of the South, and this Congress should here and now give them 
the relief asked, especially when that relief will add $4,000,000 
to the revenues of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that we need the revenue, though 
small it may be compared with our necessities, which these 
changes in the bill would bring into the Treasury, and the 
statement is true. The expenses of the Government are an- 
nually climbing up, while the revenues are falling off; and this 
bill, if it becomes a law in its present shape, will net provide 
the needed revenue unless we resort to the plan of borrowing 
for which the measure provides, and that we should not do, 
except in case of emergency and as a last resort. More money 
will be needed in the very near future unless we pass over 
matters urgently demanding attention. Already some of these 
are being neglected. In the interests of our rapidly growing 
commerce we should baye had a river and harbor bill at the last 
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session of Congress. According to custom one was due then, 
and the conditions of our rivers and harbors demanded it, but 
the large Treasury deficit stood in the way, and Congress ad- 


journed without passing such a bill. Now, unless we increase 
the revenues, the same or even a larger deficit will meet us in 
December next. When and how will we provide the means 
for the great work of river and harbor improvement, so much 
needed and so loudly demanded by the people? We can not pass 
the matter over again. A favorable response to those de- 
mands must be made, and here in this bill, under its various 
schedules and by an equitable system of taxation, we should 
provide the means. 

The people are willing to furnish the means to carry on this 
great Government and will submit to any just system of taxa- 
tion so long as the money taken from them is needed for 
proper governmental expenses and is properly expended. In 
my judgment, the changes I propose would accord with Demo- 
cratic and equitable principles of taxation, and I hope they may 
be made. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I expect to vote 
for this revision bill, but I must insist upon some amendments. 
Right now I desire to respectfully, yet very earnestly, protest 
against the placing of cattle hides upon the free list while ac- 
cording protection to leather and shoes and the other products 
of leather which the farmer and stock raiser consume. 

Whether tanners and shoe manufacturers have actually com- 
bined for the purpose of promoting the placing of hides upon 
the free list I do not know, but I think they themselves will not 
gainsay that they have been cooperating to that end. They did 
cooperate to that end in the hearings they had to the Ways and 
Means Committee, which reported the pending bill. Mr. Chair- 
man, these great industries have a right to be heard, and it is 
entirely right that they should go before the Ways and Means 
Committee and there give their testimony as to the operation of 
their industries, the success with which they have been meeting, 
and any possible difficulties with which they have been contend- 
ing, and suggest to the committee such changes in the schedules 
affecting their industries as they may think advisable and fair. 
It is the privilege of these industries to be represented before 
the Ways and Means Committee and in the Congress upon a 
matter important to their business interests and at the same 
time very important to the public in general. I do not gainsay 
their right or the propriety of their being heard both by the com- 
mittee and upon the floor of each House of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad the tanning and shoe manufacturing 
industries have thus far succeeded so well. As an American 
citizen I am proud of their industrial achievements at home and 
of their commercial triumphs in foreign countries. I congratu- 
late them and congratulate our country that our tanners have 
been the most progressive and the most successful of any in 
the world. I congratulate our shoe manufacturers and the peo- 
ple of our country that our shoe manufacturers employ the 
most skillful workmen; that they use the best shoe-manufactur- 
ing machinery of any in the world; and that this machinery is 
the product of the genius of American inventors; and I con- 
gratulate American citizenship that American business ability, 
American inventive genius, the high skill of American workmen, 
combined with the policy of protection, have resulted in mak- 
ing these two great industries preeminent, internationally, in 
their respective lines. I wish their success to continue as far 
as it may be practicable, but not wholly at the expense and sac- 
rifice of the farmer and stock raiser. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish a fair division of the profits of the 
policy of protection. When the policy of protection is put into 
operation by congressional enactment every American citizen is 
a stockholder, and he must pay dividends or assessments de- 
pendent upon the success or failure of the act, especially as 
to his interests. It is fair that all should share alike in the 
advantages and possible disadvantages of the policy; but I re- 
gret very much to say that the proposition as made by the 
tanner and shoe manufacturer—that in this revision a duty 
shall be continued upon leather and upon shoes, but that hides 
shall be placed upon the free list, and which provisions have 
been incorporated into the pending bill—I regret to say I fear 
that if this clause should be ratified by the Congress that the 
result would be that my constituent, the farmer and the stock 
raiser, would be the payer of assessments that the tanner and 
the shoe manufacturer might be the drawers of dividends. I 
fear the result would be like robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to make myself plain at the outset 
that I am not contending for a duty upon hides of adult or large 
cattle alone, or hides only which weigh over 25 pounds. What I 
desire is that a duty be placed upon the hides of cattle of all 
sizes and ages, including calves. I think this was the intention 
of the provisions of the Dingley bill when it was passed, but 


tanners and shoe men raised the question and a construction 
was made by the Treasury Department to the effect that cattle 
hides did not include calfskins and meant only hides which 
would weigh more than 25 pounds; and, hence, that it was only 
hides which would weigh 25 pounds and upward upon which a 
duty should be paid. The farmer and stock raiser did not have 
his day in court on this proposition or I think the decision 
would have been different. Sir, my proposition is that a duty 
be imposed upon hides of cattle of all sizes and ages regardless 
of the weight, including calfskins. I am free to say, in my 
judgment, that unless a duty shall be accorded calf skins it 
would not be consistent to continue a duty upon hides weighing 
over 25 pounds, for it is my candid judgment that if either 
should be favored to the exclusion of the other that calfskins 
should have the preference rather than the hides of adult cat- 
tle, because a greater amount of labor is devoted to the taking 
care of a calf in proportion to its value than is required to be 
bestowed upon older and larger cattle in proportion to their 
value, and it is upon a labor basis that any benefit to be 
derived by the individual producer by a tariff that a duty is ac- 
corded. 
RELATIVE QUESTION. 


Sir, I shall not contend that the production of cattle hides is 
an infant industry and is therefore entitled to an advantage over 
other industries to be secured by a protective duty. But, sir, 
who will gainsay that the taking care of young calves is an 
infant industry? Mr. Chairman, I am going to treat this ques- 
tion as a relative one. I am frank to say that if hides were 
placed upon the free list, and its products—shoes, harness, and 
saddles, which the farmers and stock raisers consume, and other 
products of tanners and of the manufacturers of leather which 
farmers and stock raisers consume—were placed upon the free 
list, I would be ready to admit that hides should also go upon 
the free list. I would be ready, so far as my opinion is con- 
cerned, to grant a decree of foreclosure against any demand 
which might be made by farmers and stock raisers, under such 
circumstances, for a continuance of a duty upon hides. 

It is my judgment that my constituents would not have 
wished for a continuance of a duty upon hides, if hides, which 
so many of them produce, had been placed upon the same foot- 
ing in the schedule as leather, shoes, harness, saddles, and 
other products of the hides which they consume. Mr. Chair- 
man, the fact is that a large percentage of my constituents, in- 
eluding a large percentage of cattle raisers, have for the last 
year or two, in my judgment, been willing to suffer a reduc- 
tion or repeal of the duty upon hides, conditioned that leather 
and the products of leather be treated in the same way. I think 
they have been prepared to accept the proposition about which 
tanners and shoe men have been bantering for the last year or 
two that their manufactures be placed upon the free list if raw 
materials which they use were also placed upon the free list. 
My constituents have been ready, in my judgment, to meet the 
tanners and shoe manufacturers halfway upon the tariff ques- 
tion. Mr. Chairman, the fact is, in the early part of the recent 
regular session I did receive a very small petition asking that 
hides be placed upon the free list, but it was sent me by a 
mercantile firm of Chadron, Nebr., who yearly handle a large 
amount of boots and shoes, and I am satisfied that the petition - 
was signed and sent me in contemplation that leather and shoes 
and other manufactures of leather were going to be placed upon 
the free list, as newspapers now and then for the last few years 
have reported tanners and shoe manufacturers here and there 
as expressing themselves as ready and willing that their 
products should go upon the free list if the raw materials which 
they consume in their manufacture should also be placed upon 
the free list. 

This is the only communication I have received from my con- 
stituents in favor of free hides, but I have not heard a word 
from even one of these petitioners since the bill has been re- 
ported putting hides upon the free list and continuing its prod- 
ucts upon the dutiable list, but I have heard from numerous 
other constituents, all of whom have written me in behalf of a 
continuance of the duty on hides. It strikes them as very un- 
fair and unjust that hides should be discriminated against, as 
they view it and term it, by being placed upon the free list, 
while a mere percentage of reduction is to be made as to leather 
and the manufactures of leather. Sir, this looks to me like a 
very one-sided proposition. Hides are placed upon the free list, 
while a reduction merely has been made of the duty upon leather 
and shoes and some other of the products of leather. In an- 


swer to this it is pointed out by tanners and shoe men and by 
distinguished Members of this body, who indorse their views, 
that nearly as much reduction has been made on some of the 
manufactures of leather as the whole of the 15 per cent ad 
| valorem that the Dingley law accords to hides. But, sir, the 
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treatment is not uniform or anything like it, for it is only a re- 
duction as to shoes and other products of hides which is made, 
while the article of hides is deprived of any protection what- 
ever. Sir, the philosophy of the widow’s mite is very perti- 
nent. 

Sir, who is willing to stand such inequalities? Who can stand 
such inequalities? The injustice can not better be emphasized 
than by the statement of the fact that the cattle raiser must 
produce the hide and sell it on a level with Mexican hides, 
where cattle are grazed upon lands worth so much less than our 
lands in the United States and the Peon labor necessarily em- 
ployed is paid from 20 to 40 per cent of what our farm labor is 
paid; while, on the other hand, the cattle raiser must pay for 
the products of the free hides which he sells, a price enhanced 
by the duty imposed upon, say, boots, shoes, harness, saddles, 
and other leather products necessary to his consumption. It 
should be very plain to anyone that if the farmer is made to 
sell upon a certain basis he should be permitted to buy upon the 
same basis. It should be very plain, if one must sell upon a 
low basis all he produces and buy upon a higher priced basis 
all he consumes, that he must soon go to the “ wall.” 

CHANGE SOUGHT. 


But, Mr. Chairman, permit me to call attention to the sched- 
ule of the pending bill, as compared with that in the Dingley 
bill. By the Dingley bill, as all understand, a duty of 15 per 
cent ad valorem is imposed upon the importation of cattle hides 
from foreign countries, while this revision bill places hides upon 
the free list; as to leather, the tanners’ manufactured product, 
the Dingley bill provides: 

438. Band or belting leather, sole leather, dressed upper, and all 
other leather; calfskins, tanned, or tanned and dressed ; kangaroo, sheep, 
and goat skins (including lamb and kid skins) dressed and finished. 
chamois and other skins, and bookbinders’ calfskins, all the foregoing 
not specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent ad valorem; skins 
for moroeco, tanned but unfinished, 10 per cent ad valorem; patent, 
japanned, varnished, or enameled leather, weighing not over 10 pounds 
per dozen hides or skins, 80 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valo- 
rem ; if weighing over 10 pounds and not over 25 pounds per dozen, 30 
cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem ; if weighing over 25 pounds 

r dozen, 20 cents per pound and 10 cent ad valorem; pianoforte 

ther and forte-action leather, per cent ad valorem; leather 
shoe laces, ished or unfinished, 50 cents per gross pairs and 20 per 
cent ad valorem; boots and shoes made of leather, 25 per cent ad valo- 


rem: Provided, That leather cut into shoe be rn or vamps or other 
forms, suitable for conversion into manufactu articles, shall be classi- 


fied as manufactures of leather and pay duty accordingly. 

Upon these same articles the pending bill provides: 

448. Band or belting leather and sole leather, 5 per cent ad valorem; 
7 ; calfskins, tanned or tanned and 
dressed ; garoo, sheep, and goat skins (including lamb anā kid 
skins), dressed and finished; chamois and other skins and bookbinders’ 
calfskins, all the foregoing not specially provided for in sections 1 and 
2 of this act, 15 per cent ad valorem; skins for morocco, tanned but 

5 per cent ad valorem; patent, ja ed, varnished, or 
enameled leather, 20 per cent ad valorem; pianoforte leather and glove 
leather, 20 per cent ad valorem; boots and shoes made of leather, and 
leather shoe laces, finished or unfinished, 15 per cent ad valorem: Pro- 
vided, That leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other forms, suit- 
able for conversion into manufactured articles, and gauffre leather, 
shall be classified as manufactures of leather and pay duty accordingly. 

I read from the Dingley bill as to other manufactures of 
leather: 

447. Harn saddles, and saddlery, f ei A 
parts, finished or unfinished, 45 8 Bada . 
As to these same articles, the pending bill provides: 

453. Harness, saddles, 3 and whi or parts thereof, in sets 
or in parts, finished or unfinished, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. Chairman, reductions haye been made on the products 
of hides and leather, but I think it will be admitted, if it has 
not in fact been already admitted, that all such reductions have 
been made at the direct expense of the producers of hides; in 
other words, that the placing of hides upon the free list was 
the sole basis of the reductions made on shoes and other prod- 
ucts of leather, But, sir, the percentage of the reductions are 
so unequal, and in this the injustice consists. To be plain, 
tanning and shoe manufacturing are more than compensated 
for reductions they suffer by the duty taken off of hides; they 
profit by it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not advocating a duty upon hides merely 
because the raising of hides is one of the principal industries 
of the State in which I reside—not because it is especially a 
chief industry. of the district in the State of Nebraska which I 
have the honor to represent. I am only endeavoring to resist 
an unwarranted and unjust discrimination against the live-stock 
industry. I should certainly feel that I were derelict, represent- 
ing as I do a district so vitally interested in the live-stock in- 
dustry, if I did not protest, and earnestly protest and remon- 
strate, against the placing of a burden upon that industry as a 
contribution to the success—I should say to the increased suc- 
cess, because they have been succeeding very well—of the 
tanning and shoe manufacturing industries. 


That Nebraska is a great cattle-growing State I need only 
cite the fact that as to the ownership of milk cows it comes 
after only the great dairy States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Texas. As to other 
cattle, it stands fourth in order, only the great cattle States of 
Texas, Kansas, and Iowa coming ahead of it. But Nebraska 
is fast becoming a leading dairying State as well as a leading 
cattle- raising State, and perhaps to-day it does not stand sec- 
ond to any State in the Union in the ownership of cattle in 
proportion to its population. I have not verified it by statis- 
tics, but I feel very confident that the sixth district of Nebraska, 
which I haye the honor to represent, is not second in the pro- 
duction of cattle, and of the best cattle, to any congressional 
district in the United States. Its farmers and caitle raisers 
are as enterprising and as progressive in their lines as any to 
be found in the United States, and I would rather take their 
opinions for it—because they do business with the packers and 
the butchers and the cattle buyers themselyes—than to take the 
opinion of tanners and shoe manufacturers, as to whether they 
receive any benefit by the duty imposed on the importation of 
hides. They think they are benefited by the duty imposed by 
the Dingley bill upon hides. 

STOCK ARGUMENT. 


Mr. Chairman, I can not accept as reasonable or sound the 
stock argument so widely disseminated by tanners and shoe 
manufacturers and indorsed by some distinguished Members of 
this House that cattle are raised for beef alone, just for beef, 
and not for any of the various other purposes for which the 
by-products in these progressive times are being devoted; par- 
ticularly that hides are not given even the remotest considera- 
tion when the animal is being sold. The contention is that the 
farmer’s and stock raiser’s sole purpose in raising cattle is for 
the value that is contained in the beef product and that they 
have no regard for the value contained in any of the by-prod- 
ucts, particularly the hide; and the further contention is that 
the cattle raiser and seller in fact receive no benefit from the 
duty imposed upon hides by reason of the fact that the packer 
who buys a large percentage of the beef cattle pays nothing on 
account of the duty, but cheats the cattle raiser out of this 
protective benefit, and yet realizes the full benefit of the same 
for himself. 

Mr. Chairman, what purpose the owner of the beef animal or 
the raiser of the beef animal has in raising it cuts no figure. 
It is not a legitimate inquiry. The question is what the 
animal is worth in the market and what it will bring in the 
market. But I maintain that the farmer and stock raiser raises 
the animal for what it will bring in the market, should it be 
$20, $30, $40, $50, $75, or $100. He raises the animal for the 
money it will bring in the market, and it is for the buyer—let 
him be butcher, or whoever he may be—to look out and deter- 
mine how much may be realized upon all the products of the 
animal. The buyer is in competition with other buyers, and in 
order to make an intelligent purchase he must know what he 
can make out of the animal, and he must realize all it costs 
with a reasonable profit added. 

Mr. Chairman, I regard as equally unreasonable and absurd 
the further contention that when selling the animal the farmer 
and stock raiser realizes nothing for the hide—at least is not 
permitted to enjoy the benefit of the duty imposed and accorded 
by the Dingley bill—but that the packer, who buys and slaughters 
the animal, appropriates the advantage of the duty to himself. 
The contention of the advocates of this argument is that the 
price per pound is fixed upon the beef product, and that while 
the hide, as is now the situation, may bring several cents more 
per pound than the beef product, that the hide, when on the live 
animal, sells for just the same price per pound as the beef prod- 
uct of the animal. But, sir, this reasoning will not hold good; 
for, granting that the hide at times is worth much more per 
pound than the beef product of the animal, and that the animal, 
in gross or alive, brings just so much per hundredweight, regard- 
less of the different component parts, how is it when we come 
to the cheaper portions or by-products of the animal—the hoofs, 
the horns, and other offals—some of which are of no value at 
all? If the live animal sells for 6 cents per pound, then, accord- 
ing to the reasoning of the tanners and the shoe manufacturers 
and those who indorse their proposition, the head, horns, hoofs, 
and tail, including eyen its bushy end, sell also for 6 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. Chairman, they tell us no consideration is giyen to the 
value of the hide when a sale is being made by the cattle raiser, 

ly when a sale is being made to the packer; but, sir, how 
can the hide be lost sight of by the buyer when he can see noth- 
ing else but the hide? The hide, which is the outside of the 
animal, is all he can see. But what I wish to call attention to 
is, and it is very well known to every fairly well informed cattle 
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raiser and cattle dealer, the fact that the hide is scrutinized 
closely, even upon the live animal, when a purchase is about to 
be made. If the hide bears even a light brand, the price of the 
animal is docked on that account; if it bears a deep brand, the 
animal is docked more than for a light brand; if the animal 
bears two or more brands, as is the case in many instances 
where it has been kept upon the range by different owners, then 
the price is docked additionally for the additional brand or 
brands. This is not only true of the packers; it is the practice 
of the experienced feeder. He docks the price of the animal be- 
cause he knows when he sells it for slaughter that the hides of 
the carload of live animals he may sell will be scrutinized, and 
that a discount will be made for all the brands which they con- 
tain. Why, sir, to question that no consideration will be given 
to the hide in the purchase price of beef animals or “ feeders” 
purehased for fattening is to question that business experience 
and business intelligence are not turned to account in this 
pursuit as well as in other business pursuits. 

These two propositions, Mr. Chairman, I regard as equally 
fallacious and sophistical, and no such roundabout or circumlocu- 
tion of reasoning as they employ would be necessary if their 
proposition had for its basis a solid or reasonable foundation. 

Sir, they prescribe that they be permitted to buy what they 
consume upon a free-trade basis of prices and yet persevere in 
demanding a continuance of a duty upon their manufactures, that 
they may sell to the home producer and the home consumer 
upon a high or protective basis of prices. Js this fair? Is this 
equality? 

Mr. Chairman, as to the question of fact whether the packers 
wrongfully deprive the cattle producer of the benefit of the 
duty upon hides, I do not feel sufficiently informed to justify 
my making any assertion as to this question. While this is 
an important question to farming interests, it is not necessary 
to a determination of the question under consideration; so far 
as the interests of the hide producer is concerned, he is entitled 
to the benefit of the duty, and it would not help him any that 
the benefit be transferred to tanners and shoe men, granting for 
argument that the packer wrongfully appropriates it. 

REMEDY OFFERED. 

But what remedy, Mr. Chairman, do the tanners and shoe 
manufacturers propose for the relief of the farmer and stock 
raiser from the alleged wrong inflicted upon him by the packer? 
They ought to offer a remedy for the wrong when they are 
advising the Congress. In my opinion, in this era of righteous 
warfare being waged against monopolies and trusts, they should 
invoke the enforcement of the remedial statutes provided 
against such wrongs, but if the law be inadequate to redress 
the wrong, then they should invoke of the Congress new legisla- 
tion. 

But they do neither of these, Mr. Chairman; in fact, they ask 
that the protective benefit which they allege the packer is 
wrongfully depriving the farmer and stock raiser of, that the 
Congress legislate not against the evil, not for the relicf and 
redress of the farmer and stock raiser, but that the benefit so 
wrongfully obtained by the packer be transferred from him to 
the tanner and shoe manufacturer. This is the kind of relief: 
The benefit of the wrong alleged to be suffered by the farmer 
and stock raiser at the hands of the alleged avaricious packer 
is to be transferred to and become the legalized right of the 
tanner and shoe manufacturer. Thus, Mr. Chairman, the 
farmer and stock raiser are left to fight out their own battle with 
the packer, in a worse condition than we now find them; they 
are to be deprived of their lawful weapon, by which I mean the 
protection afforded them—the duty on hides accorded by the 
Dingley law. They are to be left to make this unequal contest 
with the great packers without being able to invoke the statu- 
tory right which they now enjoy. Is this the way the alleged 
grievance of the farmer and stock raiser should be redressed ? 

Mr. Chairman, I do not assume, nor do I believe, that the 
individual operators engaged in tanning and the manufacturing 
of shoes are all responsible for the demands being made by 
some of their representatives. On the contrary, I assume that 
they have delegated the task of looking after their interests 
in this revision to a committee or some individual, and that they 
have left to them or to the individual the grounds upon which 
their demands should be made. However this may be, I am 
unable to perceive how they can be permitted to claim that they 
are performing a public benefit by the remedy they offer. They 
are certainly not performing any of the public duties of citizen- 
ship when asking that the duty they seek shall inure to their 
direct benefit. As an example of self-sacrificing citizenship or 


patriotism, it reminds me of Patriot Artemus Ward, who, dur- 
ing the civil war, rather than to imperil his own corporosity by 
service A the army, generously offered to send all of his wife's 
relations to the front. 


But, Mr. Chairman, if, as it is claimed by the proposals of the 
tanners and shoe manufacturers, that the packer wrongfully de- 
prives the stock raiser of the benefit of the duty imposed upon 
hides by the Dingley bill, then, by analogy of the laws and cus- 
toms of States and nations, if the right to which the seller of 
the animal is being deprived can not be restored to him per- 
sonally it would not be transferred to an individual, but should 
go to the State or nation. This is the law governing the re- 
covery of plunder and booty. 

DEMAND UNTENABLE. 


But, Mr. Chairman, the demand being made by the tanners 
and shoe manufacturers that hides be placed upon the free dist 
is untenable, and, I may say, demurrable from a political and 
economic standpoint, upon the grounds upon which it is asked. 
‘Their demand is demurrable because it is made upon free-trade 
principles, and it is entitled to no consideration by the Re- 
publican or majority side of the House, for the Republican 
party is pledged—it pledged itself all over the country on the 
stump in the recent campaign—for a revision upon protective 
lines.. The demand is untenable and demurrable as far as con- 
sideration to be given it by the Democratic or minority side of 
the House for the reason, as I have gathered it from the ex- 
pressions of the minority leader and other members of the party, 
the minority favors a tariff which will afford a revenue ade- 
quate to defray the expenses of the Government, and in the de- 
mand made by the tanners and shoe manufacturers, tariff for 
revenue is given no consideration at all, for they are asking for 
unqualified free trade in hides, and this in total disregard that 
a large deficiency in our revenues already exists and is daily 
increasing. They are unwilling that their industries shall thus 
indirectly bear the small burden of taxation necessary to de- 
fray the expenses of the Government such as would result from 
a small duty upon hides. ‘ 

In proof of my proposition that the demand is made upon 
free-trade principles, I cite the testimony of Davis P. Lease, of 
Lease & Co., incorporated tanners, of Philadelphia, Pa., found 
in pamphlet No. 20, first print, Ways and Means Tariff Hearings, 
of date Saturday, November 28, 1908, page 2406. Mr. Lease 
stated: 


What we ask to-day is that the American tanners be put upon a level 
2 the tanners of the world. We ask nothing more; we ask nothing 
ess. 


On page 2399 of the same pamphlet, I quote the testimony of 
Mr. Fred Vogle, jr., tanner, of Milwaukee, Wis., who, in answer 
to question propounded him from the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. BoutTELL], stated: 

I think the ultimate effect would be that we would be on a fair 
world’s price basis. 

I read now from the Free Hide Text Book, published by the 
National Association of Tanners, which may be regarded as a 
brief filed by the tanners and shoe manufacturers in behalf of 
free hides. On page 23 they state: 

As at present conducted, tanning hides into leather and manufac- 
turing leather into boots and shoes are separate industries, but for the 
purpose of this article they may be considered as one. Together, the 
orm a great industry. There is none in the United States which is 
naturally more capable of successful development. ‘There is none which 
has been more impeded by the tariff. This great industry now calls 
loudly for a reduction of the tariff. Especially does it call for the 
abolition of the duty of 15 per cent imposed upon hides by the Dingley 
tariff of 1897. 

NOT FOR BENEFIT OF PUBLIC. 


Mr. Chairman, I say again the demand that hides be placed 
upon the free list is untenable, because it is not shown to be 
made in behalf of the interests of the public. I regret to say, on 
the contrary, that from the statements made by representatives 
of these great industries no benefit is likely to be derived by the 
public and rather that it is private benefit that is sought. 

Mr. Chairman, upon this proposition I call as a witness Mr. 
Fred Vogel, jr., to whose statements or testimony I have already 
alluded. I read from pamphlet No. 20, first print, Tariff Hear- 
ings, pages 2398 and 2399, the witness being questioned by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BOUTELL] : 

Mr. BOUTELL. In your opinion, would the packer be apt to make any 


reduction in the price of hides to the tanner if this duty were repealed 
Mr. VocEL. No; I do not pace so. I believe it would affect all his 
else s. 


hides the same as it did anybod 
Mr. BOUTELL. Then you could not furnish leather +e cheaper to the 


jobbers or middlemen or the manufacturers of leather 

Mr. VocEL. Not at the first instance; no. 

Mr. Chairman, it is pertinent to inquire right here how it is, 
if the tanner is to appropriate to himself all the benefit to be 
derived by placing hides upon the free list, that the manufac- 
turer of shoes is going to derive any benefit therefrom and going 
to be able to reduce the price of shoes in accordance with the 
duty taken off of hides? After depriving the cattle producer 
of the benefit of the duty, is there to be a contest between the 
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tanner and the shoe manufacturer as to which shall haye it or 
as to a division? I read further from the testimony: 


Mr. BOUTELL. And then the manufacturer of leather or the man who 
makes the shoe would not be in a position to sell his shoe any cheaper 
to the jobber in shoes? 

Mr. Vogl. Not to begin with; no, sir. 

Mr. BOUTELL. And then, just to follow this up, the jobber in shoes 
naturally would not be able to sell any cheaper to the retail dealer? 

Mr. Voce.. Not if the situation is such as I expect at the first re- 
moval of the duty. 

Mr. BOUTELL. en, coming down to my friend, the man who buys a 
pair of shoes, he would not get them any cheaper? 

Mr. Vocet. I do not believe at first that that would be the effect. 

Mr. MCCALL. I understand the witness has stated that that would be 
the effect at first. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I am just coming to that. 

We hope with a great many people, if this duty were repealed, that 
there would be some reduction in the price and that there would be 
some profit which we realize would be distributed, but that the re- 
tailer might have one benefit and that the purchaser of shoes might 
be able to get the shoes cheaper. What do you say with reference to 
the ultimate effect of the repeal of the duty, bearing in mind what you 
have said of the constantly increasing demand for hides? 

Mr. VOGEL. I think the ultimate effect would be that we would be 
on a fair world’s price basis. To-day the packer fixes the price. The 
supply in this country is short, and the buyer of American hides is 
absolutely cut off from exporting * hides— the sole-leather hides. 
He always has the 13 per cent as a wall before him. Before this duty 
was 3 gue a proportion of exports in sole leather were packer 
hides tann ere by American tanners in competition with the best 
foreign hides. That trade has been gradually lost, and the only hide 
that can be exported to-day is one that has been imported. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I take it from what you say with the extension of the 
cable and the world's demand for hides that there is substantially a 
world’s market for hides? 

Mr. VOGEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOUTELL. An international price for hides? 

Mr. VOGEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOUTELL. And that if this duty were repealed the international 
demand for hides would, to a large extent, foe the price? 

Mr. VOGEL. Yes, sir; regalate the price all over. 

Mr. BOUTELL. What, en, do you think, in your best judgment, 
would be the final result of putting all our raw hides on the free list 
to the purchase of shoes? Can we look forward to any substantial 
reduction in the price of shoes to the individual purchaser? 

Mr. VOGEL. I do not believe that hides, if the consumption goes on 
the way it has, will rule very much cheaper. I think we have reached 
a point where the hide supply of the world is a little short. 

I read further from pages 2400 and 2401 of the same hear- 
ings: 

Mr. BouUTELL. Would you think that free hides and a 15 per cent ad 
valorem on the finished leather would enable you to sell cheaper to the 
tenant ais and in that way furnish cheaper shoes to the ultimate 
consumer 

Mr. Vocren. The profits in the leather business for the past twelve or 
thirteen years have very moderate, and I do not believe under 
preset conortan the tanners of the country could afford to reduce 

elr prices. 

Mr. BOUTELL. So that with free raw hides and with 15 per cent ad 
valorem on finished leather you do not see any immediate prospect of 
* reduction in the price of shoes at retail? 

r. VOGEL. I do not. 


Questioned by the eminent gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCatx]: 


Mr. MCCALL. S 
ears ago, when 
n this country, is it not a fact 

increased very much in that time 

Mr. VOGEL. Certainly. 

Mr. McCa.tu. With regard to the effect of the duty upon the tanning 
industry, in the long run do you not think that it would increase the 
cost of leather to the tanner? 

Mr. VOGEL. Certainly. 

Mr. McCay. Would not the removal of the duty in the long run have 
a tendency to decrease the cost? 

Mr. VoGEL. It would eventually. 


Upon page 2403, being questioned by the talented gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cockran], the hearings further state: 


Mr. Cockran. From the point of view of public policy and the gen- 
eral welfare, why is it you want hides placed upon the free list? 

Mr. VOGEL. e main reason is that we are hampered by the great 
infiuence that the packer has on the oe business. 

Mr. Cockran. You are coming here to get relief from an inconveni- 
ence to yo and not apparently from any desire to advance the 
general Waiaro of Mr. BOUTELL's friend and my friend, the ultimate 
consumer 

Mr. Vogt. We believe that if you give us free hides, that would be 
the ultimate result. 

Mr. Cockran. That is to say, you offer us a belief and you want the 
fact. You want free hides, and you offer our friend, the ultimate con- 
sumer, the possibility of a reduction. ‘That is your position? 

Mr. VOGEL. No one can foresee what the future will bring. 

Mr. Cockran. Certainly. You relegate the ultimate consumer to the 
domain of ation and hope, while you want to get the tangible and 
practical relief at once. That is your position? 

Mr. VoceLt. We would like the relief at once. 


Mr. Chairman, evidently this able manufacturer and business 
man believes in the adage that “a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush,” and he would take his in his hand and let 
the cattle producer seek his in the bush. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit that, fairly interpreted, 
the evidence quoted proves my proposition that no benefit would 
be derived by the consumer of the manufactures of leather, let 
it be shoes, harness, saddles, or what not, by the placing of 
hides upon the free list. I contend it proves also my proposition 


ing of the price of hides now and prior to ten 
e duty was ag tena and the increased price of hides 
15 e foreign price of hides has also 


that the benefit expected to be derived is the private business 
benefit to tanning and the manufacturing of shoes and other 
products of leather, and that this individual benefit, the direct 
benefit to be derived by these two great industries, is to be ac- 
complished at the expense of the cattle raiser. 

COMPETITION FOREIGN. 


But, Mr. Chairman, this demand is untenable and illegitimate 
for another reason. It is untenable because it is asked for the 
purpose, as is stated by the witnesses, to enable them to compete 
for the trade of foreign nations. I have always understood the 
tariff policy to be a home policy, a policy employed for the pur- 
pose of building up home industries, for the purpose of home 
protection, for the purpose of home trade, and consequently 
home prosperity or prosperity attained at home. I have under- 
stood the end to be the protection of home labor, home pro- 
ducers, home manufacturers, and the home market. But here, 
Mr. Chairman, a demand is being made that agriculture, or 
the farmer and stock raiser, be deprived of the benefit of pro- 
tection not for any home reason in a public sense, not for home 
trade or the results at home, but in behalf of the advantages of 
foreign trade for these two industries exclusively. The injustice 
of this demand is emphasized by the fact that coupled with it 
is a demand for the continuance of protection by the imposition 
of duties upon leather and shoes of which hides is the chief so- 
called “raw material.” 

Mr. Chairman, the demand contains a repudiation of the 
golden rule, because it asks the statutory privilege of buying 
at free-trade prices and selling at home at protective prices; 
it asks that the tanner may buy the hide of the farmer or stock 
raiser at free-trade prices and that the tanner and shoe manu- 
facturer may sell back to the farmer or stock raiser the manu- 
factures of the hides, perhaps the same hide, but maybe a 
Mexican hide, at protective prices, and yet to sell in foreign 
countries at free-trade prices. It asks that they be privileged 
to go into the markets of the world to buy the hides which they 
consume or else buy hides at home at South American or 
Mexican prices, while the advantage to be given tanning and 
shoe manufacturing may preclude this privilege to the farmer 
and stock raiser when buying of these industries the manufac- 
tures or products of hides. This, Mr. Chairman, would not be 
equalizing taxation as the title of the bill expresses its purpose 
to be; it would be unequalizing taxation as is now provided 
by the Dingley bill in the respects under discussion. 

This demand, Mr. Chairman, reminds me of a story I heard 
when I was a boy, of the white man and the Indian going hunt- 
ing together, as I infer, with but one gun, with the understand- 
ing that the game should be divided. They shot a wild turkey, 
and mistakenly shot, also, for a turkey a buzzard. When the 
time arrived to divide the game the white man, with generosity 
only apparent, offered the Indian that he might take his own 
choice by proposing to him the alternatives. I will take the 
turkey and you may take the buzzard, or you may take the 
buzzard and I will take the turkey. “No,” says the Indian; 
“white man, you buzzard me all the time. 

Sir, it seems plain to me that these two great industries 
are giving the farmer and the stock raiser the worst end of the 
proposition all the time. 

RAW MATERIAL, 

Mr. Chairman, it is argued by tanners and shoe men that no 
protection should be accorded the farmer and stock raiser as 
to hides for the reason that a hide is not a manufactured ar- 
ticle. It is stated in the Free Hide Text-Book, published by the 
National Association of Tanners, November, 1908, a copy of 
which I presume was sent to every Congressman in behalf of 
the case they are trying to make, on the first page of the pam- 
phliet: 


The principle of protection can not be made to apply to hides, be- 
cause they are not an article of manufacture made in response to de- 
mand, but result incidentally from the slaughter of cattle for food. 


On page 11 of the pamphlet it states: 


No one is engaged in the manufacture of hides. 2 
poe dg 3 of the butchering business. Cattle can no 
eir es. 


In other places in the pamphlet statements are made to the 
same effect. Their contention is that no raw material which 
they use should be protected. I extract from near the bottom 
of page 25 of the pamphlet this statement: 


A vicious tax upon raw material tends to nullify, in part, the great 
advantage which the country possesses for the production of leather and 
its manufacture into boots and shoes. 


But, Mr. Chairman, what is raw material? 


are an inci- 
be raised for 


I contend it de- 


pends wholly’ upon the circumstances of the case. With the 
shoe manufacturer the shoe completed is his finished product, 
while leather as he received it from the tanner is his raw ma- 
terial; with the tanner, the leather is his finished product, while 
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hides are his principal raw material; with the farmer and stock 
raiser, a herd of breeding cattle, the farm upon which he keeps 
them, the grass, the hay he euts and feeds, the corn he raises 
and feeds the cattle, and all the labor he bestows upon the cat- 
tle in raising them—these are his raw material, or is the mate- 
rial upon which he works to produce and from which he pro- 
duces the beef animal, his finished manufactured product. Why 
is not the money invested and the labor performed in this fun- 
damental industry as worthy of protection, as worthy of the 
benefits of the policy of protection as the capital and labor 
employed in the manufacture of leather and of shoes? I can 
see no moral difference and ‘contend that there should be no 
legal difference made by the Congress, and I maintain that a 
sound public policy will not sanction the discrimination between 
the two provided by the pending bill. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. WEISSE. In 1893 the hide of every farm animal was 
worth $2, of an average of 50 pounds, and the animal was 
worth $15. In 1905 the farm animal was worth about the 
same; the hide about $6. In that case the farmer got $4 more 
for the hide while the packers gaye the same for the beef. 
Do you not think the tanners haye been better friends of the 
farmer than the packer? 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I will not take 
issue with the gentleman from Wisconsin, who is well informed 
upon the tanning business and informed upon the prices of 
things for a number of years. I understand him to be a very 
successful tanner and know him to be a first-rate Congressman 
from the Democratic standpoint. I will not take issue with him 
as to whether the tanners have been fairer or just as fair 
as the shoe manufacturers. That has nothing to do with the case. 
But I will say this, that in the arguments presented, so far 
as the benefit of the duty is concerned, a very strong effort 
is being made here to have hides placed upon the free list, and 
it looks to me—I do not mean in any unfavorable sense—that a 
combination exists between the tanners and the shoe manufac- 
turers as to free hides. 

Mr. Chairman; I have not Jooked up any statistics, and will 
not consume the valuable time of this House by making an 
exposé in detail of the cost of the raising of a beef animal; in 
fact, I am frank to say that I have not figured on the problem 

carefully, but I venture offhand the proposition that the cost 
of the labor required in the production, I may say manufacture, 
of a beef animal which will sell for from $50 to $75, will fully 
equal the cost of the labor required in the manufacture of 
leather and of shoes of an equal value. But it is not important 
for the sake of the argument whether this proposition shall be 
correct or not. What I contend for is that the labor which 
must necessarily be devoted to the raising of cattle is morally 
as well entitled to the benefit of protection as is the labor em- 
ployed in the manufacture of leather or the manufacture of 
shoes. True, there was a time when we were agriculturists and 
not much else industrially, and a great necessity existed for the 
development of manufactures in order not only that our wants 
might be supplied, but that our industries migit be diversified, 
and that was the principal reason why the policy of protection 
was inaugurated. But to-day, as admitted by tanners and shoe 
men, in fact, as they justly boast, their industries have become 
fully developed, essentially they are fully developed when they 
are the best in the world, and the consequence is that no more 
reason now exists for affording them protection than for afford- 
ing the pursuit of agriculture protection. 


NOT INFANT INDUSTRY. 


Mr. Chairman, the fact is that tanning and the manufactur- 
ing of shoes in the United States is no longer an infant indus- 
try. The beneficence of protection has made these industries 
great—great at home, preeminent in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, the further fact is that, like the military 
Alexander, tanners and shoe men are looking for more worlds 
to conquer. It is not home but foreign conquests which they 
seek. They have become alarmed, according to their testimony, 
at the progress being made, especially in England, in the manu- 
facture of shoes. The achievements attained here in the United 
States in manufacture, especially of shoes, and the success 
they have gained in the sale of their shoes in foreign coun- 
tries by reason of the production of good shoes and attractive 
shoes, the best fitting and the prettiest shoes that are made any- 
where in the world, whereby for a time the American manufac- 
turer of shoes paralyzed the foreign manufacturers by outsell- 
ing the latter in their own homes; this has admonished, warned, 
the foreign manufacturers of shoes that they must carefully 
improve their methods or their business will be ruined by the 
ascendency of the American manufacturer. 


Mr. Chairman, this very practical kind of a warning has had 
its effect, for it has already borne fruit, especially in England, 
where it is claimed that rapid progress has already been made 
by improved machinery and improved skill of workmen of the 
higher grades, so that it is granted by the American shoe manu- 
facturer that England is now ready to make as good shoes as 
we make here, 

I deem it pertinent to read here from the testimony of Mr. 
Leas, found on page 2407 of the same Ways and Means pamphlet 
which I have heretofore quoted from. Questioned by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MoCALL] : 


Mr. MCCALL. If you can export leather into the markets of the world, 
why can not you control the market of oy country with no duty on 
gms e 9 vou had free hides 

Mr. Leas. If there was a general level alt over the world, except for 
one point, we would not care whether the duty was on leather or not. 
Since the days of Blaine, since his — ues 3 there has been a 
great change in the condition of berg abroad. They not only have 
their cheap labor, but they have sent their rts over here and they 
have learned the skillful manner of making 


oes. They have Skilled 
workmen as foremen, and they have all the —— —. we have, and they 


are beating to-day our manufacturers of shoes. 

As remarkable as it may seem, Mr. Chairman, the incentive 
that prompts the demand now being made upon agriculture, 
upon the farmer and stock raiser, for a contribution, as it were, 
to the tanning and shoe-manufacturing industries, to enable 
them to successfully compete in England as well as other for- 
eign countries, is the manufacture of shoes and other leather 
goods for the trade in these countries. I say remarkable as it 
may seem, because I regard it as very remarkable, for the 
reason that the demand carries with it a most radical departure 
from the policy of protection as heretofore understood and 
applied. -What good will it do the farmer and stock raiser that 
leather and shoe manufacturers are outdoing similar manu- 
facturers in foreign countries, outselling foreign manufacturers 
in their own countries and their own homes? It can not be 
eontended that the cattle raiser will derive any direct or even 
indirect benefit from this trade in foreign countries, carried on 
on a free-trade price basis, and yet the purpose is to assess 
non in order that such a commercial conquest may be made 
easible. 

Mr. Chairman, I say godspeed to tanners and shoe manu- 
facturers in their commercial conquests in foreign countries, 
Every American will be proud of their foreign as well as their 
home achievements; but I protest that it is not legitimate 
that such victories shall be attained at the expense of the farm- 
ing and live-stock industry, without any compensation to the 
industry or to the public in general to be derived directly or 
remotely. 

7 FOREIGN MARKETS FOR MEATS AND FARM PRODUCTS. 

Mr. Chairman, while discussing foreign trade, it becomes 
pertinent for me to state right here that I regard it as most 
important to the interests of agriculture that the Congress 
look well to promoting the extension of markets in foreign 
countries for the sale of American beef, pork, and other farm 
products. Farmers do not ask that this be done at the expense 
of any other industry; all they ask is that they be accorded an 
even chance with manufacturing and other industries; but the 
industry of agriculture is not organized, as are the manufae- 
turing industries, and the danger is that it will not receive 
due consideration, and it therefore behooves the membership 
representing agricultural districts to look well to these inter- 
ests, most important to our prosperity. 

MILLIONS INVESTED. 

Tanners and shoe men call attention to the millions invested 
in their businesses and warn us that their success will be im- 
periled or ruined unless a reduction be made in the price of 
the raw material which they consume. While due considera- 
tion may properly be given to such a demand and warning, are 
we at the same time to forget that a greater number of mil- 
lions—yes, billions—are invested in farming and stock raising, 
and a greater number of men employed therein? Are we not 
to keep in mind as well the safeguarding of the labor engaged 
and the capital invested in agriculture as that employed and 
invested in manufacturing? If either of the industries shall be 
given a preference over the other, agriculture should be the first, 
because, as was expressed by the great apostle of protection, the 
late William McKinley, the prosperity of the pursuit of agri- 
culture is the foundation of the success of our other industries, 
and it is the fundamental industry of the United States, and 
upon its prosperity the prosperity of all the others must rest. 
This is the substance—I can not quote the exact language—of 
the great protectionist statesman. 

INCREASED COST OF PRODUCTION. 

Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the various industries which ap- 

before the Ways and Means Committee for the mainte- 


‘nance of a duty upon their products it was urged that the cost 
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of production had been greatly increased since the enactment 
cf the Dingley bill, and in this connection I deem it very impor- 
tant to state that the cost of farm labor has increased corre- 
spondingly with the cost of labor employed in other industries. 
The percentage of its increase has been just as great as to the 
price of farm labor and other farm expenses as have been the 
increases in all other lines. In many instances which have 
come to my personal knowledge farmers have had to give up 
their farms because they could not, even at the high wages, 
secure enough labor. Besides the increased price of farm labor, 
farm yalues—the lands upon which cattle must be bred, grazed, 
raised, and fattened—have risen from 50 to 200 per cent or 
more since the enactment of the Dingley bill. 

Mr. Chairman, as beneficial as it may be to our country that 
our manufacturers successfully dispose of their products in for- 
eign countries, we can not reasonably expect that they can 
always monopolize the manufacturing business of the world. 
While we may to-day be in the van of industrial progress, we 
can not expect to forever maintain an ascendency for the sale 
of the products of our manufacturers in foreign countries, which 
are rapidly qualifying themselyes just as well for successful 
manufacturing as Americans. We must expect that foreign 
countries also will protect and foster their home industries. 
We must be prepared for this. We must expect that England 
and Germany and France, in the respects in which they may be 
behind us, will strive to overtake us, and that they will succeed 
in many instances. We must expect the same, more or less, of 
other European countries. We must expect great progress, too, 
in the Orient by the Japanese and the Chinese. In the world’s 
trade it will be the law of the survival of the fittest. This con- 
sideration, Mr. Chairman, makes it important that we look 
well to, that we safeguard our home market, our home indus- 
tries, the interests of the home producer, and the home laborer, 
and that the higher standards of wages and living upon which 
our success and prosperity hitherto have been attained may be 
preserved and perpetuated. 

Mr. Chairman, agriculture asks but “ equality before the law.” 
[Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, the discussion of the 
Payne bill in a general way has extended over three weeks. I 
regret that the time thus consumed could not have been devoted 
to a discussion of the schedules under the five-minute rule. 
Much valuable information to the Members of the House and 
country could have been had in this way. The tariff bills in the 
past, as well as the one pending, having been purposely sealed 
books to the people and, I fear, largely to Congress. This bill 
when enacted into law will affect 90,000,000 people, with all that 
pertains to their welfare and-well-being, every industry, enter- 
prise, or business undertaking. The necessities, comforts, and 
Juxuries within reach of the people of this great country will be 
affected for years to come by the terms of this bill. Why, then, 
Mr. Chairman, so much secrecy, such haste, so much partisan 
politics, such restrictions as in the rule adopted allowing only a 
few schedules open for discussion and amendments? Why not 
throw open to the House every schedule and invite a search- 
ing investigation, thus permitting each Representative to stand 
for what his convictions and constituency authorize and demand 
of him and at the same time assuming the responsibility for 
his actions? As it is now progressing, no one on this side of 
the House can be held responsible except for his vote on a few 
schedules, that by the grace of the majority we are permitted 
to cast on schedules designated under the rule. The tariff being 
a tax and paid by the ultimate consumer, those representing 
them on this floor should have every possible opportunity to 
see that they have a square deal. For this reason the Consti- 
tution limited the origin of measures raising revenue and dis- 
bursing revenue to the House of Representatives. What a 
farce this procedure is! Not two dozen Members have been 
allowed to participate in forming the bill; every possible 
obstacle thrown in the way of the people's representatives 
eee to understand or participate in the final shaping of this 
bill! 

The end will be as formerly—the bill will be railroaded 
through the House into the Senate, where a few New England 
Senators on the Finance Committee of long experience and large 
control will determine and present to the country what is known 
as the Payne bill.“ The tariff being a tax for the support, 
or should be, of the Government, every citizen or combination of 
citizens should gladly and cheerfully contribute to that end, and 
would be far more willing to do so but for the reason that 
they know that taxes are and have been levied to build up and 
maintain classes and not for the general welfare, and that the 
classes in turn support and keep in power those that give them 
special favors in the tariff law. Thus, for many years, “ You 
tickle me and I will tickle you” has been the rule, until to-day, 
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and for years gone by, these favored classes have grown so 
strong that they absolutely dominate the schedules of tariff 
legislation in which they are directly interested, thus perpetu- 
ating their financial and commercial control of this country. 
Our people have in the past attributed all our ills that afflict 
the body politic first to one cause then another. The monetary 
system absorbed the attention of the country for many years, 
and upon this rock the old, stable, and historic party of Jeffer- 
son split in twain. Then came the cry that our railroad corpo- 
rations had absorbed all the potential agencies of the country 
and must be dismantled. Then came the declaration from a 
thousand sources that the trouble was the effort and success, 
to a certain extent, of a Hamiltonian party under cover and 
disguised as the advance guard within the Republican party. 
We have seen the question of currency, with all its bitterness, 
division, and strife, calm down and practically die out, while 
the classes have gone on increasing in power and control. 

We haye seen political upheavals and millions of property 
sacrificed in the effort to limit, when possible, and dismantle 
when not able to control and regulate railroad combinations, 
and yet all this concentrated effort to quash and rid the country 
of this Pandora’s box,“ out of which all evils that afflict us 
sprung, is to-day attracting but little attention. Our railroads 
are recuperating and fast gaining back their losses, and yet the 
masses are left in the same helpless, restless, dissatisfied condi- 
tion, clamoring for a square deal. The people have been ha- 
rangued first with one cause then another until they have prac- 
tically lost faith in their leaders, and are to-day at sea wonder- 
ing if there is no “balm in Gilead,” and is there no physician 
there. And now comes the new bugle blast from the same old 
source—we must have a tariff commission, we will never get 
relief from Congress. These lords of tariff since 1890 have felt 
secure in the House and Senate when in control of Republicans, 
and every effort with every possible agency has been employed 
to keep Congress in their control and well have they succeeded, 
and not until recently have they realized that there was real 
danger on this line. The people have long demanded relief, 
claiming that the Dingley bill was too high in its protected 
schedules; they have quieted these complaints with the promise 
to revise the tariff, and time after time have they failed to keep 
their promise, and last the task was undertaken and a com- 
plete failure drives them to the refuge of a commission. To in- 
erease their fears come warnings from the independent press of 
the country charging that the Payne bill had done nothing for the 
ultimate consumer; while they cried for bread a stone had been 
tendered them. While the Republican platform had favored 
and promised a revision of the tariff downward, and with the 
expectation of the consumer in their interest, we have the bill 
as it left the House, neither a revenue measure nor in the in- 
terest of the people, but the same old tariff bill for the classes. 

The murmurings and dissatisfaction among the Senators only 
enhance their doubts as to their ability to conform the Payne 
bill to the demands of the favored class; and then, last, but not 
least, the President is understood to favor a bill in the interest 
of the people—a revision for revenue and downward. With 
the handwriting on the wall plainly indicating that a tariff 
measure in the interest of the people must sooner or later come, 
word was passed along the line, “ Watchman, what of the 
night?“ and the response comes from every section of the coun- 
try, We must look to some other source or method to hold 
our specific and class schedules in the tariff bill; we must have 
the Senate insert a clause authorizing a tariff commission,” 
and the reason among others to be given is that only through 
a commission can the people get a square deal. What a farce. 
Is the stream supposed to be purer than the fountain? Is the 
Servant supposed to be more merciful, considerate, and just 
than the master? Is it possible that an effort is to be made to 
fool the people with the hope of success if a commission is ap- 
pointed by the powers that have for all these years legislated 
against the masses in favor of the classes and upon whom the 
party is absolutely dependent for its very existence? Suppose 
you that the commission will be different from the party; will 
there not be under any law authorizing the same a majority 
and a minority; will not the majority of that commission exer- 
cise the same high-handed lordship and exclude the minority 
from practical participation in the conclusions of the commis- 
sion? What have the people to expect or gain by transferring 
this prerogative from Congress to a commission? If their dele- 
gates in Congress do not do their duty to their constituency, 
every two years at the polls they can be discharged. When, if 
a commission is established, will the people get a chance to call 
the commission to an account of their stewardship? 

The simultaneous cry for a tariff commission both from man- 
ufacturers, merchants, and certain classes of consumers would 
seem to indicate a belief that a tariff commission would accom- 
plish reforms, reductions, and equalizations where Congress 
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has failed; that a limited number of economic experts inde- 
pendent of political parties, unhampered either by their tradi- 
tion or selfishness, would reach a result in the interest of the 
Treasury and of the consumer. Theoretically this method of 
supplanting Congress in its supreme function of raising the 
taxes for the support of the Government would seem to promise 
well, if there was no history from which a different result 
could be predicted. 

Germany appointed a tariff commission of 20 members, who 
were engaged for five years in framing a bill in the interest 
of revenue primarily and the equalization of the burden of tax- 
ation on the consumer. This report was made to the Reichstag 
in 1902, when the new tariff bill for the German Empire was 
adopted. And to-day a crisis impends in the financial affairs 
of the Empire, and the Goyernment is confronted with the ne- 
cessity of raising an additional annual revenue of $125,000,000 
as the result of the practical operation of a tariff system so 
decidedly protective as to disappoint the country and its reye- 
nue-producing power. And it is interesting to note that the 
interests most largely benefited by the present protective sched- 
ules are demanding that the additional revenue shall be raised 
from new and domestic sources—from taxes on gas and elec- 
tricity, newspaper advertisements, government monopoly of the 
manufacture and sale of spirits, and increase of tobacco, beer, 
and wine taxes. In other words, when the protective principle 
has fastened itself upon the Goyernment, rather than surrender 
its benefits by equitable revision, it suggests and devises new 
sources of revenue to be contributed by the consumer. 

It may be well to ask whether a tariff commission would 
prove a more efficient remedy in the United States than in 
Germany. 

Again, the present French tariff law passed in 1892, highly 
protective in its character, has worked a financial crisis in that 
Republic resulting in a popular agitation for tariff revision, 
and here the remedy was the creation of a customs commission 
in 1906 which should investigate the subject of tariff revision. 
A commission of 17 members was accordingly created and 
has made its report so pronounced in its protectionism as to 
forereach and disappoint the protectionists themselves. The 
French treasury is confronted with a deficit of practically 
$100,000,000, and the recommendations of her tariff commis- 
sion not only offer no relief from increased importations, but 
threaten through retaliation destruction of the great and yalu- 
able export trade of France. 

England, where free trade has been the rule since the days 
of Cobden, has appointed a tariff commission of 52 mem- 
bers to investigate the proposals of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain for 
protective tariff, and their deliberations have advanced to the 
point of recommending protection as a means of meeting the 
deficiency of the country’s revenues. 

These are examples of the results to be expected from tariff 
commissions. These commissions are in existence to-day, and 
are the creation of the oldest, wisest, and strongest of the gov- 
ernments of the Old World. They prove incontestably that the 
tendency of commissions is to fasten the protective system on 
the government, and under color of disinterestedness of patient 
hearings and expert knowledge that their recommendations are 
true economic wisdom. 

I repeat that this demand in the United States for a tariff 
commission is not in the interest of the masses of the people. 
The power of the protected interest will prove as irresistible 
in America as in France, in Germany, and in England. The 
human nature of the American commission will not prove more 
resistant to selfish appeal than the European commissions. 

The interest of the masses lies in their representatives, and to 
delegate their power on this important subject of taxation is to 
fasten their burden irremovably upon them. 

“Concentrated power in the hands of a few and as far re- 
moved from the people as possible” is the motto of the powers 
that be. I beg of the people to guard well this point, an absolute 
guaranty to a government by the people and for the people. Let 
the ructions and division of powers of government stand as our 
fathers gave them to us: Legislative, judicial, and executive, 
each confined to its sphere and each held responsible to the 
sovereigns—the people—for the administration of government 
through their only source of restraint—the ballot. 

There is no legislation of so much importance to the people 
as the tariff bill. Let me write in the tariff schedules and I will 
contrel the finances of the country. Give me control of the 
tariff 8755 and the finances, and what is left that I will not 
control? 

As I object to a tariff commission, it will be expected of me 
to suggest a better method to meet the complaint of what is 
denominated the “business class” to having tariff changes that 
derange and upset business plans and business calculations. 


I beg to submit that the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and the Finance Committee of the Senate should keep 
open doors during each session of Congress and be required, 
by amendments or changes, to keep the schedules of the tariff 
bill in touch with the conditions of the revenue, needed to cover 
all disbursements or appropriations, increasing or decreasing 
duties as conditions may demand. The whole committee in both 
Houses should be required to be present and participate and 
share the responsibility of results. Under this plan only a few 
schedules would be changed each session and no fear of a gen- 
eral derangement of business would exist. 

These great committees, kept at work in this way, would soon 
be able to comprehend and digest all conditions affecting the 
raising of revenue. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. I shall enter upon a discussion 
of-the Payne tariff bill without political prejudice, and what I 
shall say will be based upon a sincere conviction that my posi- 
tion is a correct one. The tariff question is not, and should not 
be, a political question. It is purely a business proposition and 
should be considered from a business standpoint. So far as I 
am concerned, I have no ax to grind or no special interest to 
serve. I am trying to honestly represent all the varied interests, 
the producers, the wage-earners, and the consumers of the coun- 
try. I speak for the plain people and ask such legislation as will 
bring the greatest good to the greatest number. In the con- 
sideration of this bill I insist upon equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none. If we will live up to that doctrine 
we will materially advance the interests of this, the greatest and 
best Nation the sun ever shown upon. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here representing, I believe, the second 
largest congressional district in point of population in the 
United States, a district whose reputation for both agricul- 
ture and manufacturing is known throughout the length and 
breadth of this broad universe. I doubt if any district in the 
Union has grown so rapidly during the past ten years in both 
wealth and population as the Eighth District of Indiana. ‘The 
farmers are intelligent, industrious, and prosperous; the manu- 
facturers, merchants, and laborers are honest, enterprising, and 
progressive, and none of them asks anything at our hands, ex- 
cept absolute justice, and that I am determined they shall have. 
I never was so proud of that district as I am to-day. During 
the preparation and consideration of the Payne tariff bill, not 
a single manufacturer from the great industries of my district 
has lobbied the Ways and Means Committee or the membership 
of the House for a prohibitive duty on the products they pro- 
duce. All they ask, and all I ask for them, is a square deal, 
and they will show you such progress as will win the admira- 
tion of the whole country. 

Mr. Chairman, we are compelled to raise revenue, and it must 
be raised by tariff taxation. The expenses of the Government 
have grown so large that the revenues derived under the Dingley 
bill are no longer adequate to meet the demands made upon 
them. There is now a deficit in the Government Treasury of 
$80,000,000, and President Taft informs us that it will exceed 
$100,000,000 before the close of the fiscal year. This enormous 
increase of expenditures is partially due to the creation of new 
offices and the unwarranted raise of salaries. During the Six- 
tieth Congress there were over 8,000 new offices created, and the 
raise of salaries, together with the salaries of the new officers, 
amounted to $20,862,846.38. In this connection I want to state 
that I voted against the creation of all these new offices, and 
also voted against each and every raise of salary, and this in- 
crease of $20,862,846 in our expenditures can not be charged 
to me. 

It is not only necessary to revise the tariff for the relief of the 
Government Treasury, but it is also necessary for the relief of 
the American people. Under the prohibitive duties of the 
Dingley bill great trusts and combinations have sprung up, and 
at this time it is just as important to protect the people against 
the imposition and extortion by trusts and monopolies in our 
own country as it is to protect honest and legitimate industries 
from disastrous foreign competition. 

There are many provisions in the Payne bill with which I 
heartily agree, while there are many others with which I 
do not agree. Some of the duties fixed on the luxuries are 
entirely too low, while others on the necessities of life are 
entirely too high. I am certain the people will not indorse the 
bill as a whole, by reason of the fact that the average duty of 
the Payne bill is higher than the average duty of the Dingley 
bill. 

The people of the country have been demanding with great 
earnestness revision of the tariff, and in making that demand 
they were insisting upon a revision downward, and not upward. 
I believe practically everybody understood when this special 
session was called for a revision of the tariff that the schedules 
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were to be lowered and not raised. Inasmuch as a revision 
downward is expected, I can not support the Payne bill in its 
present form. If the bill is taken up under the five-minute 
rule, and is thrown open for amendment, I shall support such 
items in the bill as I believe to be in keeping with the demands 
of the people, and shall make a vigorous effort to amend those 
schedules which I am sure are entirely too high and have 
been placed in the bill at the request of the special interests to 
the detriment of the consuming public. 

Before I take up the discussion of certain items of the bill I 
avant to state to the membership of the House, and especially 
to the constituency I represent, my position with reference to 
the tariff question: First, I never have been and am not now 
in favor of “free trade; such a policy is neither practical nor 
possible under our form of government. Second, I never have 
been and am not now in favor of what is known as a “high pro- 
tective tariſf; such a policy breeds gigantic trusts and monopo- 
lies and makes it possible for them to take an undue advantage 
of the American consumer. ‘Third, I believe in a tariff for 
revenue, so levied as to give protection to the American manu- 
facturer where it is needed and enable him to pay good wages 
to American workmen. Fourth, I believe there should be no 
duty levied on any article manufactured in the United States 
at a less cost, after paying liberal wages to labor, than the 
same article can be manufactured in any other country in the 
world. Fifth, I believe when an article .can be successfully 
manufactured in the United States, but not at as low a cost as 
the same article is manufactured in foreign countries, there 
should be a duty levied sufficiently high to cover the difference 
in the cost of manufacture between this and other countries, 
plus cost of transportation charges; a duty in excess of this 
amount is unnecessary and unjustifiable. Sixth, I am in favor 
of lowering the tax on the necessities of life consumed by the 
masses and increasing it on the luxuries consumed by the rich. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with this brief statement of my position 
upon the tariff question, I want to take up the discussion of a 
few items in the proposed bill. 

DUTY ON SUGAR, 


With reference to sugar, I want to say that I am unalterably 
opposed to the duties fixed by the Payne bill. It is one of the 
necessities of life which is consumed by every man, woman, and 
child in the country. The wealthy individual uses but little 
more than the poor man; hence the burden of the tariff taxa- 
3 sugar rests just as heavy on the poor as it does on the 
r 

I contend that it is one of the necessities of life, and should 
be furnished the people at the lowest possible cost. The tariff 
on sugar has traditionally been the principal revenue-producing 
feature of tariff bills. This, however, has not been true because 
there was nothing else to levy a duty on for the production of 
revenue, but it has been true because one of the most powerful 
lobbies—backed by one of the greatest trusts the country has 
ever known—has been constantly on guard to see that the 
special privilege or license they enjoy to rob and plunder the 
people is not repealed or curtailed. 

Let us see for a moment what the maintenance of the tariff 
on sugar costs the people of the United States. For the year 
ending June 30, 1906, the imports of sugar into this country aggre- 
gated 3,726,201 pounds. On this amount of sugar imported the 
duty collected was $52,232,041. The trust paid for that sugar 
in foreign markets where it was purchased the sum of $85,022,- 
631. This added to the duty paid made it cost the trust, laid 
down in this country, $137,254,672. 

Now, let us see what the trust charged the American people 
for this same sugar. According to the Bureau of Statistics the 
average price of sugar in New York wholesale market was $4.96 
per hundred pounds. A simple operation in multiplication de- 
velops the fact that the wholesale price of the entire amount of 
sugar imported was $181,125,528. Thus it will be seen that the 
American people paid the enormous profit to the trust of $43,- 
870,851, and also paid the tariff, amounting to $52,232,041. 
Therefore it cost the consumer $181,125,523 to buy the sugar 
which originally cost the trust $85,022,632. 

If this is not robbery pure and simple I want to know what 
you call it. Why should the American people be annually 
robbed of this vast sum of money. Millions taken out of the 
pockets of the common people in order that a heartless trust 
may pay enormous dividends. It is no longer contended that 
the tariff is not a tax, but every sensible person knows and 
admits that it adds to the cost of the product. It is an easy 
matter to show what sugar costs in this and other countries, 
and to prove that the consumer pays the tax. 
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price in New York was nearly double what it was in London. 
Now, let us see what makes up that difference. If the sugar 
imported into the United States had not cost any more than a 
like amount of sugar imported into London, the total imports 
for the year would have been worth, wholesale price, $100,611,- 
158. Instead of this amount, at the average price for the year 
it was $181,125,523. ‘That leaves a difference of $80,514,365, 
which must necessarily have come out of the consumer. Let us 
see what the consumer gets in return for such an .enormous 
contribution. 

In the first place, he contributed to the revenue of the coun- 
try $52,232,041. The balance of the sum mentioned -evidently 
went to the sugar trust. This great trust has been for years sup- 
ported by the tariff. No one contends that it is a home in- 
dustry. Its manufacture of sugar in the United States amounts 
to but little. It is slightly interested in the beet-sugar devel- 
opment of the West, but it is known to all men that it main- 
tains this interest not with the view of large developments, but 
for the sole purpose of protection by suppression. It is not 
intended that the sugar beet shall grow in large enough quan- 
tities to develop into a large enough industry to menace the 
trust's refining monopoly. So the trust goes into the beet-sugar 
business and keeps the development of that industry within 
certain limits in order that it may make sure that competition 
shall not be too serious. Then it insists upon protection for 
the beet-sugar industry, which is conceded by all to be controlled 
by them expressly for the purpose of suppression, and, up to 
this time, it seems they have had no trouble in getting it. 

Our protection of sugar in this country has added $80,000,000 
to its annual cost. Not only that, but it transfers to Great 
Britain the great industry of making jellies, preserves, jams, 
and many other articles in which sugar is used as a basis, be- 
cause England has the cheap sugar. Protection has made the 
sugar trust possible and powerful. It enables the trust to go 
into the beet-sugar industry and stifle that business while pre- 
tending to promote it. It has made it possible for the trust to 
earn dividends which any fair-minded man would concede was 
next to robbery. It has paid in a single year 22 per cent, in ad- 
dition to the accumulation of a tremendous surplus. In fact, 
the business has been so profitable that annual statements have 
not been made for publication, and the only statements it per- 
mits to get*before the public are merely zumbles of figures that 
serve only the vague purpose of letting the country know whata 
go! thing sugar is, without giving any definite information. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what does this bill under consideration 
propose for the relief of the great consuming public? Does it 
propose to save the people millions of dollars by the reduction 
or the elimination of the duty on sugar, or does it continue the 
special privilege now enjoyed by the sugar trust, by which and 
through which the people's pockets have been rifled for the 
benefit of the stockholders of the most powerful trust this 
country has ever known? 

We find on examination of the Payne bill that the sugar 
trust is tenderly cared for, as practically all of the present 
duty is retained in the bill. The Dingley bill provides a duty 
of 1.95 and this bill a duty of 1.90, a slight reduction of five 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent per pound on refined sugar. This 
slight reduction amounts to practically nothing, does not afford 
the people the relief to which they are entitled, and will not 
curb the sugar trust in its delightful privilege and practice of 
imposing an extortion on the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not conscientiously support this provi- 
sion of the bill, and under no consideration will I vote to con- 
tinue the present high duty on sugar for the benefit of the 
sugar trust and to the detriment of the consuming public. Why 
not increase the duty on champagne and imported wines and 
greatly reduce the duty on sugar? Champagne is consumed by 
the rich, and an increase of duty will not lessen the amount 
used, as the millionaire does not care whether it costs $5 per 
quart or more. If he wants it, he will buy it regardless of cost. 
Strange as it may seem, this bill taxes the necessities of life 
consumed by the men who toil in the factories and on the farms 
much higher than the luxuries consumed by the rich; this is 
not fair, and I protest against it. 


COFFEE SHOULD BÐ ON THE FREE LIST. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to take up the item of coffee. In 
taking up the discussion of this question I want to say to begin 
with that I am just as strenuously opposed to a duty on this 
necessity of life as I am to a duty on sugar. And the same is 
also true of tea, which I shall reach later. The fact is, I am 
not in favor of taxing the breakfast table by increasing the cost 
of foods and drinks required by the consuming public. I believe 
there is a more equitable way of raising the revenue necessary 
to meet the running expenses of our Government. 
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In the first place, the duty on coffee is of no value to any 
American industry. The United States produces no coffee 


whatever. It can not be argued that it will stimulate Ameri- 
can industry or furnish employment for American labor. The 
only effect it can have and does have is to raise the revenue by 
increasing the cost of one of the necessities of life and by so 
doing work a hardship on the common people. I find upon 
investigation that the facts in relation to the coffee business are 
as follows: 

In 1908 there was imported into this country 7,100,000 bags, 
nearly 83 per cent of which came from Brazil. Two-thirds of 
this was shipped from the port of Santos and the other one- 
third from the port of Rio. A very small quantity came from 
the Brazilian ports of Victoria and Bahia. 

The state governments of Brazil impose an ad valorem export 
tax of 9 per cent upon all coffee. This is equal to about seyen- 
tenths of a cent per pound. Upon all coffee shipped from the 
port of Santos there is also imposed an export tax, known as 
“ surtax,” of 5 francs ($1 American) per bag of 132 pounds. 
This is equal to about nine-tenths of a cent per pound. Upon 
all coffee shipped from the port of Rio there is imposed an 
export tax, known as “surtax,” of 3 frances (60 cents Ameri- 
ean) per bag of 132 pounds. This is equal to about six-tenths 
of a cent per pound. In addition to all of the above taxes, the 
São Paula government imposes 20 per cent ad valorem as an 
export tax upon every bag of coffee in excess of 9,000,000 bags 
shipped this year up to July 1. As the full quota has already 
gone out, any further shipments will be under this additional 
tax. Next year the same rule applies after 9,500,000 bags have 
been shipped. 

Under the above laws the 5,900,000 bags of coffee coming into 
the United States from the port of Santos in 1908 paid export 
taxes of seven-tenths cent plus nine-tenths cent; in all, 1.6 cents 
per pound, equal to $2.01 per bag. Total amount of export 
taxes paid, $7,839,000 (Santos). 

The 2,000,000 bags of coffee coming to the United States in 
1908 from the port of Rio paid, under the above requirements, 
export taxes of seven-tenths cent plus six-tenths cent; in all, 1.3 
cents per pound, equal to $1.71 per bag. Total amount of ex- 
port taxes, $3,420,000 (Rio). 

This is taking no account of any possible addition under the 
20 per cent export tax upon excess coffee shipped from Santos, 
since as yet we have no data concerning the extra shipments. 
The export taxes which we know were paid upon the 5,900,000 
bags of coffee shipped from Brazil into the United States in 
1908 amounted to the sum of $11,259,000. 

Under paragraph 533 in the proposed tariff act-coffee brought 
into the United States from Brazil will pay an import duty or 
tax equal to the export tax; so if we bring in the same quantity 
of coffee this year as last, the consumers in this country must 
pay at least $11,259,000 more for it than they paid last year. 

Is this free coffee? Figuring the average cost of green cof- 
fee at 7 cents per pound, this means a duty of 21 per cent. 
It is argued that this “countervailing” duty—that is, a duty 
imposed against Brazilian coffee as a penalty, because it im- 

an export duty—will force the General Government of 
Brazil to remove the same, so that in the end the United States 
will receive its coffee free of both export and import duties and 
thus be benefited. As a theory this is most attractive, but when 
the facts are known the theory fails. 

In December, 1908, São Paulo issued $75,000,000 ten-year 
bonds, the returns from which were used to purchase certain 
coffee by the Government in an effort to sustain its home coffee 
markets. The quantity of coffee thus purchased—more than 
7,000,000 bags, known as “ valorization ” coffee—was pledged as 
security for these bonds, and the Government has also pledged 
the income from the 5-franc surtax upon all coffee shipped out 
of the port of Santos to pay the interest upon this $75,000,000 
issue of bonds and to create a sinking fund, which arrange- 
ment was guaranteed by the Federal Government of Brazil. 

No matter how great a “countervailing” or “retaliatory” 
duty the United States may see fit to impose, it can not force 
the removal of the Brazilian export duties, since the above 
duties are pledged to sustain the national credit of that country 
and must continue until by the sale of the 7,000,000 bags of 
“valorization” coffee the ten-year bends are paid. As the 
attempt of the Brazilian Government to sustain the market 
price of its coffee must depend upon holding the 7,000,000 bags 
until it can be sold without depressing the coffee industry—that 
is, only on a high market—another serious danger threatens the 
United States if the present tariff act becomes a law. 

About 2,000,000 bags of this “valorization” coffee are now 
stored in this country and the balance in Europe. The duty 


suggested in the Payne bill has already caused the price of 
coffee in this country to advance fully 2 cents per pound. If 
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the suggested duty becomes a law, it will enable Brazil to at 
once sell its holding here—2,000,000 bags—without any benefit to 
the United States Treasury, and to the injury of the American 
consumer to the amount of the added duty, at least $4,000,000. 

It would also result in permitting all the “ valorization” 
coffee—5,000,000 bags—now stored in Europe to come in here 
free, as there is no export duty out of Europe, and in that case 
the 5,000,000 bags would be sold at the higher price, again with- 
out any benefit to the United States Treasury, but to the injury 
of the American consumer to the full amount of the added duty, 
at least $10,000,000. Although the terms of Brazil’s bond issue 
provide that a certain quantity of “ valorization” coffee be sold 
each year, this does not prevent the sale of all of it if a satis- 
factory price can be obtained. . 

In addition to all “ valorization ” coffee there is also held by 
private interests in this country more than 2,000,000 bags of 
coffee. This would also gain the benefit of the advance cost by 
the duty, and the supply from all of these different sources 
would be more coffee than the United States can use in a year. 

It is therefore an inevitable conclusion that if the present 
paragraph 533 in the Payne bill becomes a law the following 
results will follow: 

First, the United States consumer will pay more than 2 cents 
a pound for every pound of coffee consumed as a direct tax; 
second, the United States consumer will pay a sum exceeding 
$18,000,000, not to the United States Treasury, but to the treas- 
ury of Brazil and to the speculative interests which control the 
stocks of coffee now in this country and Europe; third, the in- 
justice of such a duty will arouse the antagonism of the Nation. 

I therefore believe, Mr. Chairman, that Congress will make a 
serious mistake if paragraph 533 is not stricken out of the Payne 
bill. Coffee should be placed on the free list, and the “ counter- 
valling“ duty, or what is generally known as the “ coffee joker,” 
should go out of the bill. 


SHOULD BE NO DUTY ON TEA. 


Now, I want to take up for a moment the subject of tea. 
Under the Dingley bill tea comés in free of duty, while under 
this bill it is taxed 8 and 9 cents per pound. It is estimated that 
this proposed duty on tea will yield an annual revenue of 
$8,000,000. Now, who pays this vast sum of money? I contend 
that 90 per cent of it is paid by the poorer people who use the 
cheaper grades of tea. It has never been contended that tea is 
a luxury, but has always been classed with the necessities. 

There are a vast number of tea drinkers as well as coffee 
drinkers, and when you increase the cost of tea 9 cents per 
pound you increase the cost of living of over 5,000,000 families 
of our population. 

There is no justification for this tax except that it will pro- 
duce revenue. It is not claimed that it is a duty for protection, 
and a duty for revenue should never be levied upon the necessi- 
ties of the poor, but if at all upon the luxuries of the rich. It 
ean not be claimed that it will encourage an infant industry or 
furnish employment to American labor, as this country is not a 
tea-producing country. 

I contend that there are other ways of raising revenue more 
justifiable than by placing a duty on tea. Like sugar and 
coffee, it should be placed on the free list in the interest of the 
American home and the American workingman, 

So far as I am concerned, I shall oppose any duty on either 
tea or coffee or any other necessity of life not produced in this 
country, and on the necessities we do produce I do not favor a 
tax higher than the difference in the cost of production between 
this and other countries plus the cost of transportation. 

I am in favor of raising the tax on the luxuries and lowering 
it on the necessities. It seems to me it would have been better 
to increse the duty on diamonds rather than lay a duty on 
coffee, tea, and sugar. Under this bill uncut diamonds come 
in free, while cut diamonds pay only 10 per cent. Think of it, 
under the provisions of this bill the necessities of life pay a duty 
of from 25 per cent to 100 per cent, while such luxuries as 
diamonds pay but 10 per cent. Is it any wonder the rank and 
file of our population are dissatisfied? They have a right to be. 
They are not getting a square deal, and they know it. I say 
increase the tax on diamonds and all luxuries of that class 100 
per cent and keep it off the poor man’s breakfast table. 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss for a few moments the 
exceedingly high rate of duty levied on hosiery and gloves. My 
attention has been called to the excessive duties on these necessi- 
ties of life by a large number of the retail merchants, not only 
of my district, but from all over the country, who are vigorously 
protesting against the provisions of the Payne bill on these 
items. 
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I have stated that hosiery and gloves are necessities, and I 
am sure since the death of the Hon. Jerry Simpson, of Kansas, 
no one will take issue with me on that assertion. There is no 
question but what the rates fixed by the Dingley bill have been 
sufficiently high to afford ample protection to the manufactur- 
ers and a very liberal scale of wages to their employees. In 
fact, it is so high that it has created a monopoly in this branch 
of manufacturing, and has enabled a few men to pile up colossal 
fortunes off the sweat and toil of the plundered masses. 

The special privilege they have enjoyed under the Dingley 
bill has only tended to increase their avariciousness, and now 
they are asking through this bill for a still further increase of 
duties that they may not only continue but may increase their 
exploitation of the people. 

An attempt has been made by the manufacturers of hosiery 
to convey the impression that the business is not prosperous, 
that its condition is not satisfactory, and that a higher rate of 
duty than that fixed by the Dingley bill is needed to put the 
business in a prosperous condition. This statement is positively 
at variance with the fact, as practically all of the hosiery mills 
are working full time, and with a full complement of help. 
Every industry has been affected by the recent depression, but 
to ascribe dullness in the hosiery trade to insufficient protec- 
tion, is an evidence either of an attempt to deceive, by taking 
advantage of a temporary calamity, to prove a general condi- 
tion, or it is a manifestation of inexcusable weakness that de- 
serves the contempt and opposition of every fair-minded citizen 
in the land. 

The Dingley bill gives the American manufacturers an ad- 
vantage of about 65 per cent over the foreigner, and yet they 
ask for an increase of 20 per cent more, without assigning any 
plausible reason for the additional increase. Under the pres- 
ent law the production of hosiery in the United States increased 
between 1900 and 1905, 60 per cent, as shown by the government 
census. It is also shown that the manufacture of men’s half 
hose increased 58 per cent in five years, and that ladies’ and 
children’s hosiery increased 61 per cent from 1900 to 1905. 

These facts do not indicate that the hosiery business is in a 
deplorable condition and deserves a higher duty. No one would 
contend that an industry would thrive and increase at such a 
rate without being profitable to those engaged in it. It will be 
noted that during the last ten years there has been scarcely no 
increase whatever in the amount of hosiery imported, while the 
output of the American manufacturers has increased over 60 
per cent. It is shown by the census reports that the amount of 
foreign hosiery used in the United States has decreased during 
the past five years. The fact is the American manufacturers of 
domestic hosiery are getting entire control of the b and 
the rapidity of their growth is within itself indisputable evi- 
dence that the tariff fixed by the Dingley bill is more than 
ample, and that any increase would be government favoritism 
at the expense of the people. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think these facts show conclusively 
that the rates fixed on hosiery in this bill are entirely too high, 
and I trust the membership of this House will join me in an 
effort to reduce the duty on hosiery to such a point as will do 
full justice to both the manufacturer and the consumer. 

And the same thing is true of gloves. The rates fixed in this 
bill are as unreasonable, unjustifiable, and outrageous as the 
duties fixed on hosiery. Foreign gloves would be entirely ex- 
cluded and the American manufacturer would have a complete 
monopoly. 

The census reports show that domestic manufacturers now 
have 75 per cent of the American market, and the 25 per cent 
they do not have consists largely in a class or grade of gloves 
our manufacturers can not make. 

Yet, notwithstanding this fact, the Payne bill provides an in- 
crease of duty as follows: On Schmaschen gloves, from 128 per 
cent to 390 per cent; on lamb gloves, from 60 per cent to 200 
per cent; on kid gloves, from 33 per cent to 184 per cent. If 
these duties are enacted into law, a great additional burden 
will fall upon the American people, and a few manufacturers 
will enrich themselves from the public purse. 

I contend, Mr. Chairman, that it is nothing short of an out- 
rage to tax every man and woman in the country who wear 
gloves and hosiery for the benefit of a few highly protected 
manufacturers. Such duties will yield no revenue to the Goy- 
ernment, will not increase the wages of a single laborer, but 
will add millions to the coffers of the already rich. I am op- 
zma to such an outrage upon the people and shall never vote 
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WOOLEN SCHEDULES THE MOST WICKED OF ALL. 
Mr. Chairman, it is freely admitted that the woolen sched- 


ules of the Dingley bill were the most vicious of all the sched- 
ules of that bill, but lo and behold! the woolen schedules of 


the Payne bill are infinitely worse and more oppressive than 
the same schedules of the present law. It has been contended 
that these high duties were levied in the Dingley bill for the 
benefit of American labor, and this contention is always made 
to cover up and conceal the real purpose of those who seek 
special privileges at the hands of the Government. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I propose to show that labor does not 
receive the benefit of this high duty, but that the result has 
been the creation of one of the most powerful trusts known in 
this country to-day, a trust that is taking out of the pockets 
of the people on one item of clothing alone a clear profit of 
882 for every dollar that goes into the Government Treasury in 
the way of revenue. There was produced in the United States 
in 1905 $767,210,990 worth of manufactured woolen goods. We 
exported in that year, as shown by the manufacturers’ report, 
$1,786,240, leaving for home consumption $765,424,759. Now, 
the average protection under the Dingley bill was 90 per cent, 
and on this basis of protection the value of these goods in for- 
eign markets would have been only $404,651,368. This shows 
that the protection on woolen goods produced by us in one 
year amounted to the enormous sum of $362,569,622. 

Now, for the sake of the argument, let us say that the Ameri- 
can laborer gets twice the wages the foreign laborer gets—and 
this estimate, I am sure, is entirely too high, but it is in 
line with the contention of the manufacturer, who bases his 
demand for high duties on the ground that the labor cost in 
the American mills is so much greater than in foreign coun- 
tries. Statistics show that American labor was paid in 1905 
for the manufacture of the $767,210,990 worth of woolen goods 
the sum of $135,069,063. Now, assuming that we pay double 
the wages paid by foreign manufacturers, their labor cost on 
the same amount of goods would have been $67,534,000. Take 
this from the $362,569,622 of protection afforded under the 
Dingley bill and you find we have a protection over and 
above what it costs to manufacture these goods in foreign mar- 
kets of $295,023,091. In other words, if the American con- 
sumer bought his woolen goods in the open market he would 
save $295,000,000 annually. 

Do not understand me as expressing the desire that the Ameri- 
can consumer buy his supply of woolen goods of foreign manu- 
facturers. There is no Member of this House more deeply 
interested in the success and growth of American industries 
than myself. I want the woolen mills of this country to pro- 
duce all the woolen goods consumed by our people, and I want 
the tariff so adjusted that they may enjoy a liberal and reason- 
able profit upon their investment and also enable them to pay 
good wages to their employees. But, Mr. Chairman, I am un- 
alterably opposed to a rate of duty so high as to exclude all 
foreign competition and confer upon a heartless trust the privi- 
lege of extracting from the pockets of the already overburdened 
consumer the enormous sum of $290,000,000 annually. The 
woolen schedules fixed iri this bill are an outrage upon the 
farmers, laborers, merchants, mechanics, and, in fact, our entire 
population. Every patriotic American citizen is ready and will- 
ing to contribute his part and share toward paying the running 
expenses of this Government, economically administered, and in 
justice to the, 300,000 patriotic citizens I have the honor to 
represent, as well as those represented by other Members of 
the House, I ask in justice to them that the woolen schedules 
be lowered, to the end that full justice be done both the manu- 
facturer and the consumer. 

LUMBER DUTY SHOULD BE REPEALED. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss briefly the proposed 
duty on umber, and in connection with this question I desire 
to say that it is extremely gratifying to me to observe the very 
general protest coming from all parts of the country against 
the retention of that duty. At the first session of the Sixtieth 
Congress I introduced a bill to repeal the duty on lumber, and 
during that session I made a speech advocating its passage, 
but the bill died in the hands of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. I believe, however, the effort I made at that time contrib- 
uted in at least a slight degree to the almost unanimous demand 
now coming from the great bulk of our population, the people of 
the great central valley, the farmers and those interested in 
farming, and the consuming millions of the East, for a repeal of 
the duty on lumber. 

These demands are not only coming from the consumers, but 
they are also coming from the retailers of lumber, whose profits 
have been lowered and whose sales have been decreased by the 
almost prohibitive price of material. Prices have gone so high 
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I must confess, Mr. Chairman, that the greatest suprise to 
me in the Payne bill was the proposed duty on lumber, and 
this, too, in the face of an almost universal demand for its 
repeal coming from all sections of the country. Only a short 
time ago the legislature of the State of Ohio passed a resolution 
calling on the Members of Congress from that State to vote in 
favor of the repeal of the duty on lumber, and the same is 
true of other States. 

I have now in my possession newspaper clippings from nearly 
every leading newspaper in the country advocating the repeal 
of this duty. Who is it, I ask, wants the duty on lumber re- 
tained? Nobody except those who own a large acreage of timber 
lands, either in the South or West. There may be occasionally 
a few owners of small tracts of timber, but they are at the 
mercy of the few who own millions of acres and with whom 
they can not compete, and will not be materially affected, no 
matter whether the tariff is repealed or retained. In this 
connection I will state, without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that one of the most powerful lobbies ever witnessed in the 
city of Washington has been maintained during the past winter 
in the interest of a tariff on lumber. Members have been 
wined and dined, and the beneficiaries of the system have pic- 
tured with tears in their eyes the great disaster that will befall 
them if the duty is repealed. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, our forests are dwindling, and 
unless we discard entirely all available statistics, we must 
confess that the future supply of timber is very much limited. 
In the meantime the price of lumber soars ever higher and 
higher and the value of timber holdings advances with leaps 
and bounds. Canada has vast forest resources, on which we 
can draw, both to the relief of our forests and to the benefit 
of our consumers. But the great lumber producers, after all 
their years of prosperity, having made millions out of the rich- 
est forests the sun ever shone upon, blessed with the greatest 
home market that any industry ever had, successfully com- 
peting with all the lumber markets of the world, even shipping 
into Canada itself $125,000,000 worth of lumber a year, now 
have the nerve to ask Congress to retain an obsolete duty, in 
order that they may build up stupendous fortunes at the ex- 
pense of the retailer and consumer. 

During the debate on this bill it has been conceded that 
lumber will be cheaper if the tariff is taken off. Then, in the 
name of justice, let it be done. Let us make it possible, if we 
can, for every man in this country to own a home, no matter 
how humble it may be. We have reached a time when a tariff 
on lumber is a menace to the plain people, and we should not 
sacrifice their interests for the benefit of the owners of millions 
of acres of timber lands, who have already grown rich at the 
expense of the masses. 

TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there are many other schedules in this 
bill I would like to discuss, but I will not have the time to do 
so. Before closing, I want to call your attention to section 29 
of the Payne bill, known as the “drawback,” and show the 
effect it has had upon the tin-plate industry of the United 
States. This section provides that— 

On the exportation of articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States, either in whole or in part of imported materials, there 
shall be allowed a drawback equal in amount to the duties paid on 
the imported materials used, less the deduction of 1 per cent: Pro- 
vided, That the exportation shall be made within three years after 
the importation of the foreign material used. 

There is a similar provision in the present law, not, however, 
so far-reaching as section 29 of this bill. It was put in the 
Dingley bill for the express benefit of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and is continued and made more liberal in this bill for 
the same purpose. A careful examination of both the Dingley 
bill and the Payne bill will show that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany has secured everything it asked for, and everything in 
which it is interested has been well taken care of. 
Now, I want to show the effect the “drawback system” has 

had on our tin-plate industry. During the past ten years there 
has been imported into the United States 1,374,994,406 pounds 
of tin plate, and on this tin plate there was paid to the Govern- 
ment a duty amounting to $20,593,179.79. This, however, did 
not remain in the Government Treasury, as $18,834,900.58 was 
drawn out under the “drawback ” provision of the Dingley bill; 
and practically all of this vast sum of money went to the 
Standard Oil Company. 

This company had the provision put in the Dingley bill so 
that it could buy its tin plate in Wales, ship it into the United 
States, and when manufactured into containers for the ship- 
ment of its product to foreign countries, could then draw out 
of the Government Treasury 99 per cent of all the duty paid. 
During the last half of 1908 practically all of the tin-plate 


their product, and thousands of men were thrown out of em- 
ployment, while at the same time the Standard Oil Company 
was buying enough tin plate in Wales to have kept many fac- 
tories running, and to have furnished employment for many 
thousand men. If the “drawback” received by the Standard 
Oil Company would cheapen their product to the American con- 
sumer it would not be so objectionable, but you must remember 
it is only allowed on the tin used in the foreign trade and gives 
no relief whatever to the American consumer. In other words, 
it enables the Standard Oil Company to sell its products to the 
foreigner cheaper than it does to the American. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the tin-plate industry in this country has 
grown until the annual output of our mills exceeds home con- 
sumption, and it is now necessary for the American manufac- 
turers to haye the export business in tin plate in order that the 
mills may be operated twelve months in the year and steady 
employment furnished the workers. Let us see what the secur- 
ing of the export business in tin plate will mean to the laborers 
and manufacturers in the United States. The average amount 
of tin imported is something over 1,000,000 boxes per year, and 
to make this tin in the United States would require about 30 
mills running full time for twelve months. Not only would it 
furnish employment for thousands of tin-plate workers, but it 
would also furnish labor for a vast number of men employed in 
the mines and furnaces where pig iron is produced. I insist, 
Mr. Chairman, that this provision is a discrimination for the 
benefit of the Standard Oil Company, is an outrage upon justice, 
and in the interest of the American manufacturer and the 
American laborer I ask that it be repealed. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not have the time to discuss other items 
of the bill, some of which are too high, while others are too low. 
I only wish this bill was as good as its title. It is entitled “A 
bill to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States.” In the first place, most of the duties 
fixed by the bill are so high that they are prohibitive, and will 
produce no revenue. The fact that the bill provides for the 
issue of $250,000,000 in bonds or certificates bearing 3 per cent 
interest is a confession on the part of the author of the bill that 
it will not yield sufficient revenue to meet the running expenses 
of the Government. 

Moreover, it does not equalize duties. On some items it is 
over 300 per cent, while on others it is practically nothing. For 
instance, the duty on files has been reduced to a point where it 
does not represent the difference in cost of manufacture between 
this and other countries, and that industry, employing thousands 
of men, is threatened with disaster. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that 
the bill may be considered under a rule that will permit of 
amendment, so that such inequalities may be corrected. In con- 
clusion I want to say that I am now ready and willing to join 
hands with both sides of the House in giving to the people of 
the country a bill which will reflect the honesty, sincerity, abil- 
ity, and patriotism we claim to possess. Now is the time when 
we should lay aside our partisanship, as well as our selfishness, 
and stand together in the interest of the people, whose servants 
we are. 

I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the rights of the people be pro- 
tected and that the day of special privilege be brought to an 
end. Coming as I do from the plain people, whose representa- 
tive I am proud to be, I make this appeal in behalf of my con- 
stituency and for justice and fair dealing to the individual 
citizen. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. LEGARDA. Mr. Chairman, ever since the Philippine 
Islands, through the ratification of the treaty of Paris, in 1899, 
came under the sovereignty of the United States, free trade be- 
tween the Philippines and America has been considered as the 
logical sequel to that international event. The establishment 
of free trade between the United States and the Hawaiian 
Islands, and later on with the island of Porto Rico, left no 
room for doubt in the mind of anyone that the Philippine 
Islands under the same conditions would receive the same 
treatment. 

Confident in this belief, and in anticipation of free-trade re- 
lations with the United States, the Philippine Commission, 
which between September 1, 1900, and October 16, 1907, exer- 
cised all legislative and executive functions in the islands, 
enacted on July 2, 1904, an internal-revenue law against the 
almost universal opposition of all classes of the people there. 
Unsuccessful attempts have been made at various times to 
secure congressional legislation providing free trade between 
the United States and the Philippines. The last fruitless at- 
tempt made to secure such legislation was in 1906 when the 
proposed law actually passed this House by an almost unani- 
mous vote, but failed of action in the Senate. 

The recommendations made by the governor-general and mem- 
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have been many and urgent. On the occasion of his inaugura- 
tion as first civil governor, on July 4, 1901, President Taft said 
to the Filipino people: 
The people may reasonably entertain the hope that Congress will 
them a tariff here suited to the best development of business in 
e islands, and may infer from the liberal treatment accorded in its 
legislation to Porto Rican products imported into the United States 
that Philippine products will have equally favorable consideration. 


In his report for 1902 to the Philippine Commission, Commis- 
sioner Ide, in his administrative capacity as secretary of finance 
and justice, says: 

The rates now imposed by law upon imports into the United States 
from the Philippine Islands are still practically prohibitive and afford 
no encouragement to the industries of these islands. 


And, again, in his report for 1903 Commissioner Ide says: 


The only real effective manner in which the Congress of the United 
States can aid the insular revenues and aid the Filipino people by tariff 
legislation is by an entire removal of or a great reduction in the duties 
imposed in the United States upon products of the Philippine Islands 
imported therein, and a repeal of that portion of the act of Congress 
which provides for a refund from the hilippine revenues of amounts 
collected in the islands as export duties on products shipped to the 
United States and there entered free of duty. The market thus opened 
to the people of these islands would give a greatly needed stimulus to 
industry here, and thereby largely increase the producing capacity of 
the ple and their ability to live in a better manner, to pay a suffi- 
cient amount of taxes to carry on the government properly. and to 
buy the products of the manufacturers of the United States in greater 
measure. The two industries that need this help and consideration 
more than so others are the sugar and tobacco interests. 
This subjeet not discussed at length in this report, because it 18 
understood that it will be presented more nom J in the report of the 
civil governor to the commission, but the discussion is entirely pertinent 
and vital to the question of insular revenues. 


From the report of the Philippine Commission to the Secre- 
tary of War for 1904, at which time Civil Governor Luke E. 
Wright was president of the commission, the following excerpts 
are taken: 


The taxation imposed by the Dingley tariff upon sugar and tobacco 
imported into the United States is very heavy, and is prohibitive so 
far as concerns the Philippine Islands. The civil governor, in his last 
annual report to the commission, pointed out the languishing state of 
both these industries, and explained that owing to the loss of their 
work animals by rinderpest, and the damage done to their cropa by 
locusts, the people were much discouraged and were barely able to 
cultivate their estates. He also pointed out that their foreign market 
was exceedingly restricted, and that prices were low. * * * Aside 
from being a measure of simple justice, nothing which Congress could 
do would have so tremendous a moral effect upon the popis of the 
islands as to permit their sugar and tobacco to enter the United States 
without the imposition of any duty, or with the imposition at most of a 
low duty only. It is difficult for them to appreciate the soundness of 
the reasons which give this benefaction to Hawaii and to Porto Rico 
and refuse it to them, 

* — s . * * e 

We desire to call attention to the injustice effected upon the revenues 
of the islands by section 2 of the act of Congress approved March 8, 
1902, which provides that the Philippine government shall refund all 
export duties imposed upon articles exported from the islands into and 
consumed in the United States. Under the provisions of this section 
there has been collected in the Philippine Islands since its enactment 
down to the close of the fiscal year 1904 the sum of $1,060,450.20 
United States currency, which is refundable. These refundable duties 
are principally upon hemp exportations to the United States, and are 
in effect a gift of that amount to the manufacturers of the United 
States who use hemp in their operations, and whether so intended or 
not it is manifestly a discrimination in favor of our manufacturers as 

ainst those of foreign countries. No good reason is perceived why 
this bounty to American manufacturers should be extracted from the 
treasury of the Philippine Islands, and it is respectfully submitted that 
the law authorizing it should be repealed. 


But the Congress of the United States postponed from session 
to session action along the lines recommended by the Philip- 
pine government. To the Filipino people this harsh treatment 
awakened memories of the long-dead past, of a period several 
generations removed, when the Crown of Spain was equally 
harsh and unjust. 

By the beginning of the seventeenth century, Spanish mer- 
chants had built up a lucrative export trade with Mexico and 
other parts of Spanish America. They desired a monopoly, and 
during the entire seventeenth century and the larger portion 
of the eighteenth century the Spanish Crown, at the request of 
the importers of Cadiz and Seville, issued a series of cedulas, 
or royal decrees, prohibiting trade between Manila and the 
Mexican port Acapulco, or so limiting and imposing such re- 
strictions on such trade as to amount to a virtual prohibition. 
Tomas de Comyn, a writer of that period, in his work, The 
State of the Philippine Islands,” declares: 


Scarcely will it be believed in the greater part of civilized Europe 
that a Spanish colony exists between Asia and America whose mer- 
chants are forbidden to avail themselves of their advantageous situ- 
ation and that as a special favor only are they allowed to send their 
coe to Mexico once a year, but under the following restric- 

ons: 

Thus it will be seen that it is no new experience for the 
Philippine Islands to be disappointed in their endeavor to get 
an American market for their surplus products, and that in the 
late action, or nonaction, of the United States Senate history 
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but repeats itself. No one, however, believes that it will take 
the American people, as it took the Spanish Crown, two hundred 
years to right this wrong. 

Meanwhile, the Philippine internal-revenue law, enacted with 
a view to providing revenues in anticipation of the day when a 
portion of the customs revenues should be lost through free 
trade with the United States, drained, as taxes, from the people 
into the insular treasury much greater sums than were justified 
by the economic situation of the islands. And in order to get 
this surplus back into circulation, while awaiting the establish- 
ment of free trade with the United States, the Philippine govern- 
ment made continuous appropriations for public works which 
can not now be abandoned without doing great injury to the 
publie interests, Additional taxes can not to-day be imposed 
on a people already overtaxed. Without including certain minor 
municipal and provincial taxes, the official reports show that 
the bureaus of customs and internal revenue alone collect from 
the Filipino people $15,000,000 per annum. This represents a 
per capita tax payment of not quite $2 compared to a per capita 
circulation of just about $2.50. The per capita circulation in 
the United States is fourteen times as great as it is in the Phil- 
ippines, and even India, with its enormous population and with 
its world-wide reputation of poverty and misery, has a per 
capita tax circulation nearly 40 per cent greater than the 
Philippines. Of all the civilized countries only China, Peru, 
Venezuela, and Bolivia have a per capita circulation smaller 
than that of the Philippines. Egypt and the Central American 
States have a per capita circulation about six times as great, 
and South Africa and Mexico about four times as great as 
the per capita circulation of the Philippine Islands, Compared 
with per capita circulation, the per capita tax payment in the 
Philippine Islands is much greater than it is in any one of the 
countries enumerated above. This dearth of exchange media 
has forced merchants to resort to the primitive system of a 
barter of products, This condition is especially accentuated in 
some of the remote localities, where means of transportation and 
communication are difficult. 

With the view of relieving in part these deplorable conditions, 
certain provisions relating to the Philippine Islands have been 
incorporated in the Payne bill now before this House. It is 
proposed that 300,000 long tons of sugar, 300,000 pounds of 
wrapper and 3,000,000 pounds of filler tobacco, and 150,000,000 
cigars of Philippine growth or production be admitted free of 
customs duty into the United States, and that all importations 
of the said articles in excess of such quantities shall pay the 
full customs duty upon entry into the United States. It is also 
provided in this bill that all other articles of Philippine growth 
or production shall hereafter be admitted customs duty free 
into the United States. And in view of said relief from cus- 
toms duties this bill provides that all articles the growth or 
production of the United States, and without any limitation as 
to quantity, shall be hereafter admitted customs duty free into 
the Philippine Islands. 

For several years Philippine sugar has been admitted into 
the United States at a reduction of 25 per cent of the customs 
tariff. During the last eight years the average annual value of 
Philippine sugar brought to this country has been $900,000; 
but in the year 1892, under the Spanish régime, the value of the 
Philippine sugar imported into the United States was $1,350,000, 
or 50 per cent greater than it is now. Seventy-five per cent of 
the customs duty on the 300,000 tons of sugar to be admitted 
free, as provided in this bill, would amount to about $8,500,000. 
The beneficial effects would be felt almost immediately, but not 
to the extent of the amount stated. The production of sugar 
in the Philippines at present is only about 160,000 to 180,000 
tons per annum, of which 20,000 to 30,000 tons is consumed 
locally, the rest being exported mainly to China, and a small 
portion reimported after being refined in Hongkong. 

The production of sugar in the Philippines to-day is only 
about one-half of what it was during the latter years of the 
Spanish régime. To bring the production back to what it then 
was will require several years of unremitting toil and the ad- 
vance from year to year will be constantly less apparent. The 
industry has to be built up almost from the very foundation. 
Too many of the essential factors in the problem of economic 
sugar production are wanting, and many of them can not be 
supplied, at least for a long time to come. Since the American 
occupation the rinderpest has killed off over 80 per cent of the 
work stock, the periodic plagues of locust destroy such crops 
as are planted, lack of irrigation and transportation facilities, 
and, above all, lack of farm hands, all contribute to perpetuate a 
condition of agricultural and commercial depression. Even a 
large influx of outside capital could do little toward conquer- 
ing adverse conditions so fundamental in their nature. In this 
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connection it should be understood that no cooly labor will be 
used in the production of Philippine sugar, the laws of the 
United States as to Chinese exclusion and immigration being 
in force in those islands. 

Again, the very limitations provided in this bill on the quan- 
tity of sugar to be imported customs free into the United States 
makes it very problematical indeed whether or not outside cap- 
ital sufficient in volume to put in such centrals as are needed 
for the economic production of sugar on a large scale could be 
induced to invest in such a precarious undertaking. The pres- 
ent production of sugar in the Philippine Islands is equal to 
only 5 per cent of the present consumption of sugar by the peo- 
ple of the United States. And before the Philippines could pos- 
sibly increase their sugar production in an amount equal to 
another 5 per cent of the consumption of sugar here, the 
American people would have increased their consumption of 
sugar by 10 per cent. At least official statistics show that to be 
about the ratio of increase during the last forty years. 

The American mainland and the islands of Hawaii and Porto 
Rico combined can now only supply 40 per cent of the sugar con- 
sumed by the American people, and the amount of sugar im- 
ported from other countries is constantly increasing. Since the 
American occupation the Philippines have supplied about 1 per 
cent of this foreign sugar. In order to supply it all, and to 
really begin to compete with sugar produced in America, the 
Philippine Islands would have to increase their present produc- 
tion of sugar twelvefold and their present export of sugar to the 
United States sixtyfold. And this estimate is based on the 
palpably absurd hypothesis that the consumption of sugar in the 
United States would not increase while the Philippines were 
increasing their output. As a matter of fact, the obstacles in 
the way of increasing the output of Philippine sugar are so un- 
surmountable, and the area on which sugar can be profitably 
produced is so circumscribed, as to limit within very reasonable 
bounds the possible output of sugar in these islands for very 
many years to come. On the other hand, the experience of the 
immediate past has shown that the increase in the consumption 
of sugar by the American people is constant and well-nigh un- 
limited. Philippine increased production could never catch up 
with America’s increased consumption. 

There are at present 166,000 acres of land in the Philippine 
Islands under sugar cultivation. There are 10,000 sugar planters 
in the islands, which gives an area to the average sugar farm of 
about 16} acres. Existing laws prohibit the holding of extensive 
areas by individuals or corporations. Sugar planting there is, 

-for this reason, on a very modest scale, and must continue so. 

With rare exceptions, the sugar mills there are of the most 
primitive types, losing over one-half of the saccharine in the 
cane, and seldom having as much as 30 horsepower. A large 
proportion of the mills are run by hand or animal power. 
About half of the wage paid the farm hands is in rice, the staple 
food, and by reason of drought, lack of irrigation, and the locust 
plague during the last six or eight years, there has been a 
great shortage in the rice crop, which has forced the sugar 
planters to import from China at a greatly increased cost most 
of the rice they furnished their farm hands and laborers in the 
mills. Almost without exception the sugar planters in the 
Philippine Islands are at the absolute mercy of the sugar 
merchants and middlemen, who hold mortgages on their lands 
and liens on their crops, who sell them provisions at the highest 
market price and take their sugar at the lowest, and who by 
extortionate charges of every kind contrive with great ingenuity 
to squeeze every cent they can out of the farmer without driving 
him to actual bankruptcy. 

Another question with respect to Philippine sugar, and a most 
important one, which seems not generally understood, is its 
natural market. A distinguished representative of the Ameri- 
can sugar interests testified before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, not long since, that the Philippines stood in the same 
relation geographically to China in which Cuba stands with 
relation to the United States. No one supposes that sugar will 
be sent from Cuba to China or from the Philippine Islands to 
the United States unless forced there, when it can be sold to 
better advantage at home. ‘The fact is that the natural market 
for Philippine sugar is China. 

As to this phase of the question, the insular collector of cus- 
toms in his annual report for 1908 says the following: 


The most successful years, in point of 
1903, when the total —— a 
But in recent years, since Phili 


been E eieiei ex- 

cluded, by tarif barriers and boun es, from the most profitable markets, 

lot of producers has been a precarious one indeed, and their profits, 

when such were * tressingly 1. Although this rience 

s been a oa one, the result, in combination with other conditions 

-anticipated, should prove a permanent benefit to the ind! in oda 
' as the small returns from shipments to other es have | 


to the introduction of sugar, as a staple commodity, into the interior 
of China, with its millions of consumers, where its use was practically 
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unknown twenty-five years ago. But Chinese buyers will not pay more 
for hers poo sugar than it is worth for shipment to other markets, 


understanding perfectly well that by offering the equivalent of Euro- 
— or American market values—whichever happens to be the higher 
ess freight, and other expenses attendant upon the long shipments to 
those mark they will usually be given the preference, because their 
market is within easy reach, settlements are more easily and ickly 
made, and they ask no questions about polarization, sugar being Fought 
aE ot Chinn: ie Cba eatin 3 Philippine d that it 
will continue to be absorbed in that country, 35 el ty come ti- 
tion, in exchange for the many articles which China furnishes for Phil- 
ippine consumption, is clearly indicated by the sugar movements of the 
pereant year. When the shortage of crops in other parts of the world 

me known, and the price of sugar rapidly rose in western markets, 
a few cargoes were sent to the United States on speculation, but as soon 
as the Chinese buyers found that the rise in value was a fact, they 
immedjately responded by 8 its equivalent, and since then prac- 
tically all shipments have gone to China, which received 52 per cent 
of the entire exportations of the yor. 

In order to turn this important trade with China into a permanently 
profitable factor of Philippine co: we must have the regular 
competition of better offers than are possible for shipment 

where; and it has been in the confident belief that this relief would 
be extended by Congress, through the removal of the tariff upon Philip- 
pine sugar entering the mainland territory, that producers have con- 
tinued operations and even endeavored to increase their output. 

This statement represents the facts and applies with equal 
force, so far as the market is concerned, to Philippine cigars. 
The removal of the American tariff upon these two products will 
secure to us an equivalent advance in price in China and other 
eastern markets, thus conferring a great benefit upon the Fili- 
pino people without causing the slightest ripple in the sugar 
or tobacco markets of the United States. 

With regard to leaf tobacco and manufactured tobacco, to be 
admitted free into this country under the provisions of this bill, 
the benefits enjoyed from such entry by the agriculturists and 
manufacturers in the Philippine Islands would be 
accompanied by certain drawbacks. Thus there would be an 
abnormal increase in the price of leaf tobacco and a material 
rise in the wages paid to the workmen in the cigar factories. 
It is also probable that unless rigid regulations are established 
to prevent the manufacture of cigars from inferior material 
in falsification of standard brands manufacturers who had no 
regard for preserving the quality of the Philippine product 
would greatly injure its reputation in this and other markets 
by the use of poor material and workmanship. It would 
furthermore appear that Filipino cigars, at present almost un- 
known in this market, would, for many years to come, have a 
hard uphill fight to gain a foothold. No large degree of benefit 
to the tobacco industry in the Philippine Islands could there- 
fore be reasonably expected for several years to come, and even 
then the increase in the production of cigars in the Philippines, 
brought about by the provisions of this bill, would only mean an 
increase of between 50 and 75 per cent over the present pro- 
duction. 

The Resident Philippine Commissioners in Washington have 
received from those who sent them here very specific instruc- 
tions regarding the matter now under discussion in this House. 
Joint resolution No. 11 of the Philippine legislature directs us 
to make an effort to secure the abolition of the customs tariff 
on limited quantities of sugar and tobacco brought here from 
the Philippine Islands, and to secure this without special con- 
cessions. In order that there should be no doubt that said joint 
resolution should be strictly construed, later instructions have 
been received by the Resident Commissioners here from the 
Philippine government completely clarifying said joint reso- 
lution. 

Had the proposition for reciprocal free trade been made be- 
fore the Philippine assembly was constituted, very little, if 
any, opposition would have been made to this measure. There 
was no opposition made there to the free-trade bills pre- 
sented in this House in 1905 and 1906, and which 
this House by a large majority. But to-day, when the Philip- 
pine Islands have a duly constituted popular body of men 
elected by the people as their representatives to care for their 
interests and to voice their aspirations, the people of those 
islands, through their representatives, direct that we respect- 
fully present their wishes before this House in order that you 
who come so directly from the American people may pass judg- 
ment on the claims of those over whom you exercise sovereignty. 

It is clear that the Committee on Ways and Means exercised 
wisdom in limiting the quantity of sugar and tobacco to be im- 
ported free of customs tax into this country. It is only natural 
that the domestic industries built_up here under a protective 
tariff should continue to receive a proper measure of protection. 
But it is also clear that there, in the Philippines, an equal inter- 
est should be taken in protecting the local industries which 
were created under conditions parallel to those which obtain 
here, and especially is this true when the practical problem is 
presented of an estimated deficit of 5,000, 000 due to the free 
and unlimited entry there of American products. Neither of 
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the houses constituting the Philippine legislature have so far 
been able to provide a means for replacing this lost revenue, 
and in view of the depressed economic conditions in those 
islands and the high rate of taxation, to which I have heretofore 
made reference, it will be impossible to create new additional 
revenue, at least until such time as a new era of prosperity may 
make itself felt. $ 

If, instead of the free admission without limitation as to quan- 
tity of American products into the Philippine Islands, this bill 
provided only the free entry there of agricultural machinery and 
other commodities of prime necessity, such as cotton cloth, and 
which are needed for the agricultural and industrial development 
of those islands, or if this bill provided only for such reciprocal 
exchange of commodities custom-duty free as would balance 
the limited quantity of American products to be sent from 
here—if such were the provisions of this bill, it would be our 
pleasant duty as representatives of the Philippine people to 
make manifest to this House their gratitude, and through 
this House to the American people, who wield sovereignty 
over those islands, and who in the final analysis are the ones 
who decide what is to be the future of the Philippine Islands. 

The Filipino people are not ungrateful for what the Ameri- 
can Government has accomplished and is accomplishing for 
them in those islands. In several respects the laws which 
govern the Filipino people are superior eyen to the laws in some 
of the most advanced States of this Union. 

We have a superior system of laws regarding coinage and 
weights and measures, and we have practically banished from 
the islands the curse of opium and drug using. We have in 
operation a most satisfactory system of postal-savings banks and 
an agricultural bank, and, as I said before, in these and sev- 
eral other respects the Filipino people have reason to be and 
are grateful to the American Government in those islands. 

The Congress of the United States has always been inspired 
in its acts by principles of justice and wise equity. Especially 
has it demonstrated its generosity and liberality when the inter- 
ests of the poor and the weak were at stake. The Filipino 
people believe that, coming before this Congress with a just 
cause, they will receive the same measure of equity as that 
which the American people, through their Representatives in 
this Congress, have always in the past conceded under similar 
circumstances. 

My firm conviction has always been, and remains to this day 
unshaken, that a prosperous and happy future smiled on the 
Philippine Islands from the moment that the Americans planted 
there the flag which represents liberty, progress, and civilization, 
[Loud applause.] 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, in the framing of tariff 
bills four persons are vitally interested: First, the Government, 
from the view point of revenue; second, the manufacturer, from 
the view point of pretended protection; third, the laborer, from 
the view point of wages; fourth, the consumer, from the view 
point of cheap necessaries of life. The Government's interest 
overshadows all others. That it must have revenue to pay op- 
erating expenses no one denies, but all admit. The policy to be 
pursued in raising this revenue represents the line of cleavage 
between the two dominant parties of the day. The Republican 
party insists upon its policy of protection, for the double purpose, 
as it claims, of protecting all industries, large and small alike, 
against foreign competition, and at the same time raising rev- 
enue. The Democratic party, to which I belong, agrees with 
the Republican party as to raising revenue, but denies the right 
of protection against foreign competition, believing that with 
laws of uniform operation the American can protect himself 
by his own initiative against foreign competition. The Repub- 
lican party's position is a paternalistic one; the Democratic 
party’s position is in opposition to this, aiming at equal and 
exact justice in the way of legislation, throwing the individual 
on his own ambition, free from fetters or special legislation, 
letting him work out his own destiny. The Republican party 
insisting that the Government was created for the purpose of 
fostering private enterprise, even though this be at the expense 
of the many, if necessary; the Democratic party insisting that 
the Government was created to foster the interests of all alike 
by passing laws of equal uniformity, operating with equal force 
upon all of its citizens. 

With these dissertations upon the dividing lines between the 
parties, and keeping in view the different interests to be affected 
by the bill, let us consider it along these lines. That the Gov- 
ernment needs revenue is shown by the fact that the deficit in 
the Treasury is to-day upward of $90,000,000, and it is admitted 
by all who have a right to know that by the end of the fiscal year 
June 30, 1909, the deficit will reach at least $140,000,000. 

Will the bill under consideration raise reyenue to meet the 
ever-growing deficit in our Treasury? If it will, and while so 
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doing it does not become an engine of oppression, grinding be- 
tween the upper and the nether millstones the millions of con- 
sumers in this country of manufactured products, the necessaries 
of life, then it should be commended and have the hearty sup- 
port and cooperation not only of every Member of Congress, but 
of the many consuming millions of people living in continental 
United States or any of its dependencies. On the other hand, 
if for the purpose of raising revenue it becomes an instrument 
of oppression, then it should not be supported by any Member 
of Congress or by the people, but the friends of the measure 
who are now offering it as a source of relief ought to be rebuked 
by the people. 

It is estimated by the friends of the bill that in its present 
form—containing the inheritance-tax clause, under which it is 
estimated $20,000,000 of revenue will be raised—it will raise 
$326,000,000 per year. But, in my judgment, instead of it being 
a revenue raiser it will prove to be, in many particulars, a 
revenue consumer, as I hope to show later before concluding my 
remarks. For the purpose of raising reyenue that class of 
articles should be taxed heaviest which are used by the class of 
people best able to pay; the corollary of this being equally true 
that the articles should be taxed lightest used and consumed by 
the people least able to pay. Articles may be divided into 
luxuries and nonluxuries—those which are essential to the 
preservation of life, and those not necessary for the preservation 
of life. By far the larger part of our people belong to the class 
who must use articles of prime necessity of life. Food, raiment, 
and shelter are things which all must have, and these things 
should bear their burden of taxation in proportion to their 
value; while, on the other hand, all other articles not essential 
to the preseryation of life should bear their proportionate share 
of taxation in proportion to their value. 

One of the serious vices in this bill, and one which should 
condemn it, is that there is no relief from the burdens of tax- 
ation upon the many necessaries of life; but, on the other hand, 
there is indeed a very large increase in many articles necessary 
to life. I have time to go into but few of the schedules of 
this bill, but later on I desire to especially call attention to 
sections 23 and 29 of the bill. 

The framers of the bill have held up to the country that 
blessings will flow to the farmers as a result of this revision. 
Let us observe a few things in the bill which give protection to 
the farmer and charge him protection in return, and giving him 
free articles in return for the protection exacted of him. 

The proposed bill imposes a duty of 25 cents per bushel on 
wheat, the same as the Dingley bill. During the year 1907, the 
latest statistics I have, we raised 735,260,970 bushels of wheat 
in the United States. Of this amount we exported 146,700,425 
bushels, and during the same time we imported into the United 
States 590,092 bushels. To equalize this the bill imposes a duty 
of 30 per cent of their value on all stockings, hose, and half 
hose, made on knitting machines or frames, composed of cotton 
or other vegetable fiber; and upon what is commercially known 
as “ seamless ” stockings, hose, and half hose composed of cotton 
or other vegetable fiber, finished or unfinished, valued at more 
than $1 per dozen pairs and not more than $1.50 per dozen 
pairs, 85 cents per dozen pairs; valued at more than $1.50 per 
dozen pairs and not more than $2 per dozen pairs, $1 per dozen 
pairs; valued at more than $2 per dozen pairs and not more 
than $3 per dozen pairs, $1.50 per dozen pairs; valued at more 
than $3 per dozen pairs and not more than $5 per dozen pairs, 
$2 per dozen pairs—and in addition thereto upon all the fore- 
going 15 per cent of their value; valued at more than $5 per 
dozen pairs, 55 per cent of their value. 

Upon his sewing machine a duty of 30 per cent of its value 
is imposed. But to compensate him for this heavy tax the bill 
gives him free hones, free whetstones, free unmanufactured 
hoofs, free horns and parts of horns, and free ipecac to enable 
him to unload his nauseated stomach after sleeping over these 
enormous burdens. They give him a duty of 15 cents per bushel 
upon his barley, although in the year 1907 we raised 153,597,000 
bushels; but for this duty on barley they charge him 5 cents 
per linear foot for his crosscut saws and 25 per cent of their 
value upon his handsaws; upon his horseshoe nails and wire 
nails not less than 1 inch in length, one-half cent per pound; 
less than 1 inch in length, including spike nails, nuts, washers, 
horse and mule shoes, 1 cent per pound; and to equalize this 
they gratify the farmer's desire by giving him free rennets, 
free bologna sausage, free rags, and free spunk to strengthen 
his nerve. On corn they give him 15 cents per bushel, although 
in the year 1907 we raised 2,927,416,091 bushels. Of this 
amount we exported 86,368,228 bushels, and during the same 
year we imported into the United States 10,018 bushels. But 
for this generous gift they impose a tax upon all his fence wire 
valued at 4 cents per pound or less, two-fifths cent per pound; 
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yalued over 4 cents per pound, three-fourths cent per pound; 
and, in addition, if it comes here manufactured in any way, an 
additional duty of one-half cent per pound. But, to appease his 
wrath for this, they give him free ivory tusks, free jalap, free 
joss sticks (for the Chinamen), old junk, free kelp, free kindling 
wood, and free leeches (to suck his blood). 

On horses and mules valued at $150 or less per head a duty 
of $30 per head is placed, valued over $150 per head a duty of 
25 per cent of their value, although during the year 1908 we 
had in the United States 19,992,000 horses, valued at $1,867,- 
530,000, and during that year we exported 33,882 head of 
horses, valued at $4,359,957 ; and during the same period of time 
there was imported into this country 2,152 head of horses, valued 
at $292,056.60. During the same year we had in the United 
States 3,879,000 head of mules, valued at $416,939,000, and dur- 
ing the same period of time there was exported from the United 
States 6,781 head of mules and imported into the United States 
during the same time 124 head, valued at $5,648.40. To com- 
pensate for this he must pay on the axles in his binders, mow- 
ers, rakes, hinges, bolts, nuts, cast-iron pipe, 1 cent per pound; 
and upon his chains not less than three-fourths of an inch and 
not less than three-eighths of an inch in diameter, 1} cents per 
pound; less than three-eighths inch in diameter and not less 
than five-sixteenths inch in diameter, 1} cents per pound; less 
than five-sixteenths inch in diameter, 3 cents per pound; and 
no chain of any description to pay a lower rate of duty than 45 
per cent of its value. But to compensate him for this he is 
given free ice, free indigo, free iodine, free ergot, free fishskins, 
free fossils, free human hair (raw or uncleaned), “ blessed 
boon to the bald,” free cuttlefish bone, free divi-divi. (God 
knows what this is; I do not.) 

Sheep, 1 year old or over, $1.50 per head; less than 1 year 
old, 75 cents per head; although in the year 1908 we had 54,631,- 
000 head of sheep, valued at $211,736,000. Of this number we 
exported 135,334 head, valued at $750,242. In return for this 
the farmer is charged for his blankets and flannels, or under- 
wear composed wholly or partly of wool, valued at not more 
than 40 cents per pound, a duty of 22 cents per pound, and in 
addition thereto 30 per cent of their value; if valued at more 
than 40 cents and not more than 50 cents per pound, the duty 
should be 86 cents per pound and 35 per cent of its value, aver- 
aging a duty upon this kind of goods and wares of from 165 to 
182 per cent. Upon men’s, women’s, and boys’ hats, trimmed 
or untrimmed, wholly or in part, with the fur of rabbit, beaver, 
or other animal, valued at not more than $4.50 per dozen, $1.50 
per dozen; valued at more than $4.50 per dozen and not more 
than $9 per dozen, $3 per dozen; valued at more than $9 per 
dozen and not more than $18 per dozen, $5 per dozen; valued 
at more than $18 per dozen, $7 per dozen; and in addition 
thereto 20 per cent of their value. In return for this he is 
given free arsenic; free sulphide of arsenic; free asafetida (for 
perfumery) ; free balm of Gilead, “to soothe his weary soul;” 
free bladders and all integuments and intestines of animals; 
free fish sounds; free dry blood; free Brazilian pebbles; and 
free bristles, “ to give him courage.” 

On swine, a duty of $1.50 per head, although in 1908 we had 
56,084,000 head in the United States, valued at $339,030,000; 
and during the same year we exported 24,262 head, valued at 
$209,440, and we imported 614 head, valued at $12,423. But 
for this protection he is compelled to pay a duty of 8 cents per 
pound on his tea imported from the producing country and 9 
cents per pound if imported from a country other than the pro- 
ducing country, and a duty of not less than 4 cents per pound 
upon his coffee, and on sugar, 40 per cent of its value; upon 
his table, butcher, carving, kitchen, bread, butter, vegetable, 
and fruit knives, forks, if imported with handles of other than 
pearl, shell, ivory, silver, or other metal than iron or steel, 14 
cents each; with handles of deerhorn, 10 cents each; with rub- 
ber, bone, or celluloid handles, 4 cents each; with handles of 
any other material, 1 cent each; and, in addition to the above, 
15 per cent of their value; and if any knives op forks are im- 
ported without handles, 40 per cent of their value. But to com- 
pensate him for this, he is given free acorns, free beeswax, 
free broken bells, free stuffed birds, free catgut, whip gut, or 
worm gut (unmanufactured), free diamonds and other precious 
stones, rough and uncut, and free dragon’s blood. 

He is given on cattle less than 1 year old a duty of $2 per 
head; all other cattle valued at more than $14 per head, $3.75 
per head; if valued at more than $i4 per head, 273 per cent of 
their value; although in the year 1908 we had in the United 
States 50,073,000 head of cattle, valued at $845,938,000, and 
exported 423,051 head, valued at $34,577,392, and imported 
30,838 head, valued at $429,137.59. 

But for this generous protection he again must pay a duty on 
all gloves 14 inches in length, made partly or wholly of leather, 
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$4 per dozen pairs; on gloves exceeding 14 inches in length, 
$4 per dozen pairs and 35 cents per dozen pairs for each inch 
or portion in excess of 14 inches; in addition to the above duty. 
on all gloves lined with cotton, silk, woolen, or other fabrics, 
an accumulated duty of $1 per dozen pairs; on gloves lined 
with fur or skin, $2.50 per dozen pairs; on hand-sewn gloves, 
$1 per dozen. pairs; on gloves having “ crows’ feet” stitched, 
sewn or silk on the back, 40 cents per dozen pairs. Upon his 
suspenders, made of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 45 per cent 
of their value; candle wicking, 10 cents per pound and 15 per 
cent of its value; cotton belting for machinery, 30 per cent of 
its value; cotton stockings, 25 per cent of their value; shirts 
and drawers, pants, vests, union suits, combination suits, tights, 
sweaters, corset covers, and all underwear of every description, 
made wholly or in part by knitting machines, finished or un- 
finished, composed of cotton or other fiber, valued at not more 
than $1.50 per dozen, 60 cents per dozen and 15 per cent of 
their value; valued at more than $1.50 per dozen and not more 
than $3 per dozen, $1.10 per dozen and in addition thereto 15 
per cent of their value; valued at more than $3 per dozen and 
not more than $5 per dozen, $1.50 per dozen and in addition 
thereto 25 per cent of their value; valued at more than $5 
per dozen and not more than $7 per dozen, $1.75 per dozen 
and in addition thereto 85 per cent of their value; valued 
at more than $7 per dozen and not more than $15 per dozen, 
$2.25 per dozen and in addition thereto 35 per cent of their 
value; valued at above $15 per dozen, 50 per cent of their 
value. 

For this outrageous tax the farmer is given free nux vomica, 
free curling stones and curling-stone handles, free oakum, free 
miners’ diamonds, free seeds of morbid growth, free flint and 
flint stones unground, free gold beaters’ mold and gold beaters’ 
skin, free manna, free crude marrow, free moss, free mother-of- 
pearl and shells, free raw silk, free skeletons, free teeth “to 
chew his food,” free turtles, free whalebone, free pulu, free 
orange and lemon peel, and (good) apatite, with free aniline 
salts (before breakfast). 

No amount of reasoning around the circle would ever con- 
vince a thoughtful man that 25 cents a bushel on wheat, 15 cents 
per bushel on barley and corn, will eyer raise or tend to raise the 
price of these commodities. This is proven true by the fact that 
in each of these commodities our farmers are heavy exporters 
of all of them, and it is further proven by the fact that the 
price of every bushel of the farmer’s wheat is fixed by the Liver- 
pool market, the price of wheat in that market being higher than 
it is in New York City, and higher in New York City than it is 
in Chicago, and higher in Chicago than it is in Duluth, and higher 
in Duluth than it is in Seattle, showing that every bushel of 
wheat raised in this country the farther you get away from the 
Liverpool market the lower the price becomes. Nor can any 
amount of argument be made to convince a thoughtful man that 
a duty of $30 per head upon horses or mules, or $1.50 per head 
on sheep, or $2 per head on cattle, or $1.50 per head on swine 
will have a thing to do with keeping up the price of live stock 
in this country when we are such heavy exporters of all of 
these commodities. 

I believe if the duties were entirely taken off of wheat, bar- 
ley, corn, horses, mules, cattle, sheep, and swine the price to 
the farmer or seller would remain just as it is; and this, in 
my judgment, would not even have a tendency to lower the 
price of these commodities to either the seller or buyer. The 
duty upon these articles is a fake, a sham, and a fraud thrown 
out as a morsel to lull the farmer into silence and submission 
to a high rate of duty upon every article of necessity entering 
into his life from the day of his birth to the date of his death. 
And I believe this bill will no longer deceive the farmer, but I 
believe that when its workings are understood he will learn 
that he is again tied to a hippodrome, driving at break-neck 
speed straight to the interests of trusts, monopolies, and combi- 
nations, which for the last ten years, or during the life of the 
Dingley bill, haye compelled him to sell all his surplus com- 
modities in an open and unprotected market and compelled 
him to buy all the necessaries of life in a high and protected 
market. 

These are only a few of the major objections to the bill. A 
great many jokers have been discovered and unearthed during 
the progress of this debate and by the newspapers of the coun- 
try; but, in my judgment, the real, genuine joker, the straight 
1 115 sweepstake, is to be found in sections 23 and 29 of 
this 1 

Section 23 of the bill provides for free raw materials for the 
construction and building of all ships in the United States to 
be owned by foreigners or to be used and operated in foreign 
trade. The section would preclude free raw materials for the 
construction and building of ships for American ownership, for 
American trade, and to sail under the American flag. Why dis- 
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criminate against vessels: built for an American citizen, for the 
home trade, and to sail under the American flag? This is ex- 
actly what the section does. It gives to the shipbuilders of 
this country material free of duty, provided they build a ship 
for foreign ownership or for foreign trade; on the other hand, 
it compels the American who wants a ship built to ply in 
the home trade and to sail it under the American flag to 
pay an enormous duty upon every pound of iron and steel, 
lead or paint, every foot of lumber, his leather, or any other 
article which may be necessary to construct, build, and equip 
his ship. 

The Republican party has always based its policy of protec- 
tion upon the proposition that it was needed to protect home in- 
dustry, and yet in this section the party about faces, turns its 
face to the east, subverts and changes its policy, and stands for 
a direct diserimination against the American who desires to 
build a ship. There are no less than 30 shipbuilding concerns 
in the United States. Why should these concerns be given free 
raw material with which to construct ships for foreigners and 
be compelled to pay exorbitant duties upon their materials used 
in building a ship for American ownership? 

If the Republican party is the genuine friend of the farmers 
of the country—and which they so loudly. pretend—as well as 
all the other consumers, the question might be pertinently 
asked, Why are they giving free raw material for the manu- 
facture of ships for foreigners? Why not give to the manu- 
facturers of this country free raw material for the farmers’ 
binders, mowers, rakes, wagons, buggies, wire, and, in fact, 
everything which he daily uses and consumes? If discrimina- 
tion is to be made at all, for one Lam in favor of a radical dis- 
crimination in favor of the American producer and consumer, 
be he farmer, laboring man, professional, or otherwise. It 
stands to reason, because it is true, that under the conditions 
the foreigner can get his vessel cheaper than the American by 
at least 25 to 40 per cent. Some one must pay this discrepancy ; 
this difference must be made up by some one. Who is going to 
do it, other than the great mass of American people, who, in 
the last and final analysis, must pay all bills? And this 
discrimination will only be made up by higher freight rates 
imposed upon the American upon articles shipped and trans- 
ported by him upon the water, and, in addition thereto, an in- 
creased tax upon the necessaries of life. You can not take ad- 
vantage in this way, and thereby deplete the revenues of the 
Government, without this vacuum being replaced by some one 
else. In my judgment, the foreigner should be compelled to 
make this up by compelling him to pay the full price of his 
vessel he has built in this country from highly protected articles, 
upon the same principle that a farmer is compelled to pay 
for the increased price of his machinery by reason of the 
fact of its being built and constructed from highly protected 
materials. 

This, however, is but one of the many instances of legislation 
enacted by the Republican party to build up special interests 
at the expense of the many. It is this class of legislation that 
the Democratic party has always inveighed against, and I trust 
it or some other party will continue so to do until all our people 
Are eS RUKE HO CALAR COES. COADA De OE 

on. 

The Republican party stands for a ship subsidy, and a ship- 
subsidy bill was defeated in the closing days of the Sixtieth 
Congress by only two votes, which, if it had passed, would have 
cost us not less than $4,000,000 per year from the beginning; 
and this is but the entering wedge to the National Treasury 
for countless millions of dollars to be wrung from the people 
by a high protective tariff every year thereafter. But here is 
a provision which goes a step further and offers to subsidize 
foreign ships, or ships built for foreign ownership and foreign 
trade. They propose to subsidize foreign ships by giving them 
cheaper material over American ships, the people ultimately 
to pay this subsidy; and for the American shipowner they 
propose not only to vote a direct subsidy for him, but under 
paragraph 424 of the bill they propose to give to ail American 
vessels engaged in foreign trade a drawback on all foreign coal 
which has been imported into the United States equal to the 
amount of duty upon imported coal, which is 67 cents per ton, 
upon coal imported from any country which maintains an ex- 
port duty on its coal. 

Which subsidy is the worst, the subsidy to foreign ships in 
giving them free raw material or the direct subsidy for the Am- 
erican ship, with free coal, free liquor, free cigars, free tobacco, 
free cigarettes, free food stuffs, and all other supplies for the 
ships of any kind or nature, as I shall show later on? Section 
29 of the bill gives to the manufacturers absolutely free raw 
material for all of their export trade. It provides that where 
goods manufactured from imported materials are exported 
the manufacturer can draw back from the Government, when 


he exports his: manufactured commodity, the amount of duty 
which he originally paid upon his imported material. Or, if 
he does not desire to do it in this way, after importing his 
material and paying duty thereon, he can then use domestic 
material of equal quantity and productive manufacturing qual- 
ity and value, manufacturing this into commodities, and export 
it abroad, and upon this he will be allowed a drawback from 
the Treasury in an amount, less 1 per cent, equal to the amount 
he originally paid upon his imported materials. This section 
of the statute can not be too severely condemned. It is not a 
revenue producer to the Government, but is a revenue con- 
sumer pure and simple. The Dingley law had a drawback 
provision in it providing for free raw materials to the Ameri- 
can manufacturer for all goods exported by him. I endeavored 
a few days ago to learn the amount of money and the persons 
to whom the drawback was paid under the Dingley bill. I 
learned from the Treasury Department the amount of money 
paid out under it, but failed to get the names of the persons 
to whom it was paid. 

Under the Dingley bill there was paid out in the way of draw- 
backs to the manufacturers in this country for the year 1898, 
$2,387,550.58 ; for the year 1899, $3,739,885.85; for the year 1900, 
$5,430,397.84 ; for the year 1901, $5,215,502.49; for the year 1902, 
$4,947,662.97 ; for the year 1903, $5,058,862.15; for the year 1904, 
$4,809,808.11; for the year 1905, $5,816,475.12; for the year 1906, 
$5,831,124.85; for the year 1907, $5,445,150.67; for the year 1908, 
$6,637,602.14; total paid out in the way of drawbacks, under 
the Dingley bill, $55,364,022.77. This is, indeed, an enormous 
sum of money to be paid out by the Government to monopolies, 
combinations, and trusts in this country, who control not only 
the home market, but likewise the export market. I would, 
indeed, have been glad to have learned to whom the drawbacks 
were paid, but it is evident that they were paid to the trusts 
and monopolies of this country. The drawback allowed upon 
tin plate is probably the best example I can give. I submit 


the following figures to show the amount of drawback allowed 
in the last ten fiscal years, under the Dingley bill, upon this one 
item alone: 


Drawback 
paid. 
$1,825, 164.23 
1,848 792. 15 
1.89, 823.55 
1.880, 104.17 
1,826, 966.32 
1,658, 138.98 
2,252, 381.82 
1,788, 761.81 
1.525, 281.94 
2,359, 485.66 


18,834, 900.58 


Total duty collected, 10 years .. K 
rc ano A 18.884, 900. 58 
Loft for United States Government 1. 758,279.21 


Does anyone doubt but what this 518,834. 900.58 paid out by 
the Government in the way of drawbacks was paid largely, if 
not entirely, to the Standard Oil Company? 

This is not all of the wicked provisions in section 29. It pro- 
vides that all articles intended for consumption on vessels clear- 
ing for foreign countries, after their departure from the United 
States, may be subject to the provisions of this section. There 
were, in 1908, 240 steamships clearing from ports of the United 
States to foreign countries carrying steerage passengers. The 
steerage capacity of these ships on each voyage was 230,412 
passengers and 63,967 cabin passengers, a total of 294,379 pas- 
sengers. The statistics show that for the year ending June 30, 
1907, there were brought to the United States by sea 1,630,266 
passengers from foreign ports and 569,882 persons were carried 
to foreign ports, making a totnl of 2,200,148 passengers carried 
both ways during the year 1907. Under this provision, all ves- 
sels, American or foreign, clearing for foreign ports are entitled 
to withdraw from bonded warehouses free of internal-revenue 
tax all liquors and other commodities used upon the steamers 
free of any tax whatever. In other words, it permits vessels 
clearing for foreign ports to set up a saloon free of duty or tax, 
at the expense of the people. The Government imposes upon 
the saloon keeper a tax of $25 for his license; it charges the 
breweryman $1 per barrel for his beer; it charges the distiller 
$1.10 per gallon for his whisky; it charges the manufacturer of 
cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots of all kinds $4.50 per pound and 
25 per cent of their value; and the manufacturer of chewing to- 
bacco, 55 cents per pound; but gives to the shipowner clearing 


‘| for foreign ports all of the above articles free, to be used on 


board the ship. 
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This is a discrimination against the saloon man and is a dis- 
crimination against the consumer of all of these commodities 
in the United States, who must ultimately pay all the bill [ap- 
plause], and is directly in favor of the steamships going from 
or returning to American ports. [Applause.] Is it right to 
give to the manufacturers of this country who desire to export 
their commodities free raw material? I submit this question to 
the great body of consumers in this country. [Applause.] 

It has been admitted that the manufacturers in this country 
have been exporting their manufactured commodities abroad 
and selling them to foreign consumers at prices lower than they 
sell to American consumers. ‘This has been accounted for by the 
Republican party upon the theory that it was the refuse or 
excess which the manufacturer sold abroad at prices cheaper 
than he did to the American consumer. But why can not the 
manufacturer sell abroad cheaper than he can to his home con- 
sumers, when all the articles entering into his manufactured 
product for exportation come to him under this section of the 
statute free of duty? [Applause.] Why charge the farmer high 
prices for his implements used upon his farm and at the same 
time give to the same manufacturer free raw material to manu- 
facture implements to be used by the foreign farmers? [Ap- 
plause.] 

I say, without fear of successful contradiction, that under sec- 
tion 29 of this bill the manufacturers of this country are able 
to get free raw material for every dollar’s worth of their goods 
entering into their manufacture for exportation. This is the 
worst discrimination against the American people ever at- 
tempted. [Applause.] As the drawbacks under the Dingley 
bill in ten years amounted to $55,864,022.77, what they will 
amount to in the next ten year under the Payne bill, should 
it become a law, I do not know; but, in my judgment, it will 
exceed this amount ten times. [Applause.] Why should the 
foreign consumer be preferred to the American consumer? 

Entering into his manufactured product for exportation comes 
to him under this section of the statute free of duty? Why 
charge the farmer high prices for the material entering into 
the manufacture of his farm implements, and at the same time 
give to the same manufacturer, who makes the same farm 
implements for the foreign farmer, free raw material? Under 
paragraph 460 of the Dingley bill, and being paragraph 468 of 
the Payne bill, a duty of 20 per cent of their value is placed 
upon all agricultural implements. Last year there were im- 
ported into the United States $23,643.70 worth of agricultural 
implements, which yielded to the Federal Government the piti- 
ful sum of $4,728.74 revenue. During the same period of time 
we exported abroad to the markets of the world to be sold to 
foreign farmers $26,936,456 worth of farming implements. Thus 
by means of this exorbitant rate of duty a tribute of more than 
$25,000,000 was laid upon the farmers of this country by the 
international harvester trust. 

We are told that by reason of the high price of labor in this 
country our manufacturers can not compete with the manu- 
facturers abroad in this line of work, for the reason that em- 
ployees abroad working in similar lines of trade receive such 
small wages; yet every dollar’s worth, not only of farming 
implements, but all other goods manufactured in this country 
and exported abroad, the moment it is offered for sale in any 
foreign country comes into immediate competition with foreign 
labor. 

Under this drawback provision of the statute it places it 
within the immediate power of the steel trust, the harvester 
trust, the leather trust, and every other trust in the United 
States to get free raw material from abroad, manufacture the 
material into products, export and sell them to foreign con- 
sumers. Such trusts as these are therefore privileged to not 
only stamp out all opposition at home, but control the export 
trade as well. If the manufacturers are entitled to free raw 
material out of which to make their manufactured commodities, 
I insist that they should be given free raw material out of 
which to manufacture their commodities for home consumption, 
so as to lower the price to the home consumer and let the 
manufacturers pay the duty upon their commodities out of 
which they propose to manufacture goods to supply the foreign 
trade. 

I say without fear of successful contradiction that under 
this section of this bill that the manufacturers are able to 
get free raw material for every dollar’s worth of goods enter- 
ing into their export trade. This is the worst discrimination 
against the American people ever attempted. How can any 
man justify his vote in favor of this law? How can he go 
back to his constituents and square his vote with them by 
telling them that he voted to levy a tribute of 45.72 per cent 
upon the 80,000,000 consumers of manufactured commodities 
in this country and at the same time voted to give to the for- 


eigner free of duty American manufactured goods. [Ap- 
plause.] If this nefarious section remains in the bill, while I 
am not the prophet or the son of a prophet, yet I will venture 
the statement that instead of the Government paying back 
$55,364,022.77, as it did during the ten years under the Dingley 
bill in the same period of time, it will pay out at least from 
five to ten times this amount of money, and pay it to the trusts, 
monopolies, and combinations in the country. 

We are told by the framers of this bill that it is a reduction 
of duty downward, yet the average rate of duty under the 
Dingley bill is 44.16 per cent, while the average rate of duty 
under the proposed bill is 45.72 per cent, being 1.56 per cent 
higher than the Dingley bill. The bill in its last analysis will 
be found to be a revenue consumer instead of a revenue pro- 
ducer. I oppose it for the reason that it raises the duty upon 
nearly all of the necessaries of life. I oppose it because it 
levies a duty upon tea, coffee, and sugar, the poor man's break- 
fast table. I oppose it because it discriminates in favor of the 
foreign shipowner and against the American shipowner. I 
oppose it for the reason that this discrimination must be made 
up by a tax upon the toiling masses of our country. I oppose it 
because it provides for a direct subsidy given to foreign ship- 
owners, and to the trusts, monopolies, and combinations in this 
country in the way of free raw manufacturing material for ex- 
port trade. I oppose it because instead of protecting the people 
it protects the monopolies and trusts, which need no protection, 
and fails to protect the people, who do need protection. I op- 
pose it because it permits ships plying between American and 
foreign ports, or between the Atlantic and Pacific ports, to with- 
draw free of duty, or internal-reyenue tax, all intoxicating 
liquors, cigars, cheroots, cigarettes, and tobacco to be used and 
sold by the ships while making their voyages from and to ports 
in the United States, thereby defeating the Government out of 
millions of dollars worth of internal-revenue tax annually. I 
oppose it for the reason that this is a direct discrimination 
against the American consumer of these commodities and in 
favor of the shipowners. I oppose it because it is a measure 
based upon broken promises of the party in power, made by it 
to the people in the last campaign. [Applause.] 

Mr. MALBY. Mr. Chairman, at this late date and after so 
much has been said with respect to the bill now under consid- 
eration, and in particular with reference to the schedule which 
I desire to address the House upon, I hesitate to consume a very 
large portion of the time of the House, notwithstanding the fact 
that the subject under consideration is of vast importance to the 
people of this country and in particular to the people of the State 
which I have the honor in part to represent. I would feel that I 
was derelict in my duty were I to permit the opportunity alto- 
gether to pass without expressing my views. 

During the first session of the Sixtieth Congress the people 
of this country were more or less entertained, if not instructed, 
by daily speeches from the floor of this House, adjudging the 
fact to be that there had been organized in this country a 
gigantic monopoly having for its intent and purpose the raising 
of the price of print paper, and demanding as a remedy that we 
proceed at once to place print paper on the free list without 
waiting for this general revision of the tariff. So loud and 
long had these voices rung that this House passed House reso- 
lution 344, in March, 1908, which resolution, among other 
things, directed the committee— 


To Inquire into the elements and conditions involved in the produc- 
tion of wood pulp and print paper, in so far as the same may be af- 
fected by any combination or conspiracy to control, regulate, or monopo- 
lize any trade in the supply, distribution, or sale of wood pulp or 
print paper of any kind, or any articles entering into the same, or any 
of the products of paper, or how far the same may be affected by any 
duties on wood pulp or paper, and how far the same would be affected 
by the destruction of the forests of the United States; and also to 
inquire whether the present prices of print paper are controlled, in 
whole or in part, by any combination or person engaged in commerce 
among the seyeral States or in foreign commerce; and if so, to inquire 
into the organization and methods, and also to inquire into all possible 
facts in regard to the same. 


It will at once be seen from the terms of the resolution that 
the gravamen of the charge consisted in claiming that there was 
a combination or conspiracy to regulate and monopolize trade 
and to regulate the price of wood pulp and paper. The com- 
mittee was duly appointed by the Speaker of the House, of 
which Mr. Mann, of Illinois, was made chairman. The com- 
mittee itself, in stating the contention of the publishers in its 
preliminary report, states as follows: 


First. That the price of news ppan paper was advanced in Septem- 
ber, 1907, to $50 a ton in New York, and correspondingly elsewhere, a 
figure that was claimed to be $12 per ton in advance of the price of 
two years previous, and that a still further advance of $10 more was 


threatened, making a total advance of $22 per ton. 

Second. That the advance already made and the threatened advance 
were the result of a combination or conspiracy entered into by the 
manufacturers of the news print paper or their selling agents. 


1909. 


Third. That such advance in price and such combination to make 
further advance were caused by the tariff duties on wood pulp and 
rint paper, and hence, in justice to the new apar and other publish- 
g tates ies of the country, the duties on p paper and wood pulp 
should be repealed. 

The committee further states in its preliminary report that 
prior to their appointment the statement had been widely cir- 
culated that the advance in prices, together with the threatened 
advance, would entail upon the printing and publishing interests 
of the United States an additional cost of $60,000,000 per an- 
num. Subsequently it was explained by the same authority 
that the actual and threatened advance in news print paper 
would be over $24,000,000 per annum. 

It will thus be seen that the newspapers of this country, who 
were clamoring for this investigation prior to the appointment 
of the committee, claimed an additional cost of $60,000,000 per 
annum, which was immediately reduced to $24,000,000 per an- 
num after the appointment of the committee. The committee 
very properly proceeded to ascertain whether there was any- 
thing contained in the charges, to wit: First, whether there was 
an unlawful combination or conspiracy among the news print 
paper manufacturers to raise the price of print paper, and, 
second, whether there was an advance or threatened advance 
by which the newspaper publishers would be compelled to pay 
$24,000,000 per annum advance for such paper as might be re- 
quired to conduct their business. The committee proceeded at 
once to the work assigned them and promptly investigated all 
matters submitted to them. $ 

They have finished their labors and made a final report, which 
was submitted to this House in February, 1909. The charges of 
unlawful combination and of conspiracy and extortion made by 
certain newspaper publishers were indeed grave, and required 
prompt action and investigation. 

It is perhaps well to treat these charges separately. First, 
as to the conspiracy, ‘this being the main charge, the com- 
mittee reports as follows in its preliminary report: 


The evidence before the committee so far fails to prove an 


combina- 
tion of print paper manufacturers to advance prices or 


erwise in 
restraint of trade, but considerable evidence was presented that might 
excite suspicion that such combination had been made and was in ex- 
istence. + >» Such of the paper manufacturers as have a 
before your committee during its hea have strenu and com- 
pletely denied under oath the existence of any combination, agreement, 
or understanding of any nature whatever amo the paper manu- 
facturers, or their selling agents, to regulate, control, or advance the 
rice of a Peay} assignment of customers, or for any other purpose 
res e. 


Further on the committee adds to its preliminary report: 


In not presenting at this time definite conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, your commit is guided by the fact that no combination in re- 
straint of trade has been. cee by the evidence to exist among the 
paper manufacturers, and the evidence does not show any intention on 
the part of the Ue ga manufacturers to further increase the present 
price of news print paper, but, on the other hand, the evidence does 

at the upward tendency of the price of paper, which was so 
marked during the year 1907, reached its limit some months ago, prob- 
ably as the result of economic conditions, and that at present the 
tendency of the news print paper market is downward. 


The committee further reports, viz: 


The paper manufacturers strenuously denied there ever having been 
such an intention, and from the evidence submitted to the committee 
we find that such an advance was never contemplated. (See p. 1980, 
Mann report,) 

No further reference whatsoever is made to the charge of con- 
spiracy in the report of this special committee. This is the chief 
charge and the basis of this investigation, and would seem to 
have been conclnsively disproven and their complaint might 
properly have been dismissed. The only remaining question, 
therefore, to consider is whether the present tariff of $6 per ton 
is so protective as to give the American paper manufacturers 
an undue or excessive profit. 

I will now endeavor to proceed to the investigation of the 
second proposition—as to whether the prices of print paper in 
the United States are excessive or whether the present tariff 
of $6 per ton is unreasonable to this rapidly growing and great 
industry. The committee very well states the position of the 
manufacturers in its preliminary report, in which the owners 
insist that there has been a decided increase in the cost of pro- 
ducing paper, caused— 

8 the Increase in the cost of and pulp wood; secon 
tne | 8 in the 8 the em j $ third, by the Ai paran] y 


the hours of labor of err in it; fourth, by the increase in 
the cost of other articles entering into the production of paper. 


Being somewhat of a farmer and woodsman myself in ‘the 
Adirondacks of New York, I may be pardoned, perhaps, for in- 
jecting some information of my own, some which I have ob- 
served and some which I have acquired by diligent inquiry. 
The special committee in its evidence and in its report shows 
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that substantially all of the timber lands in Canada, at least a 
vastly controlling interest, is vested in the Crown and known as 
“crown lands.” (See Mann report, p. 1981.) That is, the 
Government leases these lands and determines upon what terms 
the timber of all kinds shall be cut. ‘These leases of crown 
lands are obtained as a general rule by sale at auction and are 
supposed to go to the lowest bidder. The amount paid for them 
depends, of course, upon how much timber may be cut and its 
location, but as a general rule it may be said that the leases 
average much less than a dollar per acre; sometimes much less 
and seldom very much more. By the same authority we are 
told that the owner of these lands pays taxes amounting to $3 
a square mile per year. 

They also pay to the government a royalty on spruce wood per 
cord of 40 cents for that manufactured in Canada, and 65 cents 
for that sold to be manufactured in foreign countries. Thus 
we ascertain very closely what the stumpage is worth—that is, 
what the value of a cord of wood is in the standing timber. It 
is worth per cord according to these charges as follows: Stump- 
age, 40 cents; lease, 5 cords to the acre, as estimated by Mr. 
Maxx, 20 cents per cord; taxes, $3 per square mile, approxi- 
mately one-half cent per acre; total, 603 cents. For export to 
the United States an additional sum of 25 cents per cord is 
added, making 85 cents per cord; so that a cord of pulp wood 
standing in the Canadian forest is worth 604 cents for manu- 
facture in Canada and 854 cents for manufacture in the United 
States. It is estimated, and the special committee agree, that 
it requires 12 cords of pulp wood to make 1 ton of paper, so that 
according to these charges 1 ton of print paper would cost the 
Canadian manufacturer 90} cents for the standing timber be- 
fore any labor had been expended upon it. How does this 
value compare with that in the eastern United States? In 
New York, with which I am familiar, the stumpage is worth 
$2.50 to $3.50 per acre, depending upon its location as to streams 
and railways. A fair average value to-day of stumpage in 
New York would not be less than 83. In fact, I was informed 
yesterday by an officer of the International Paper Company 
that they were contracting now for several thousand cords of 
wood at a little in excess of $3 per cord. We find that the 
Canadian manufacturer has the advantage in the cost of his 
standing timber over American manufacturers of from $215 to 
$2.40 per cord, or from $3.224 to $3.60 per ton of paper before 
any expense has been incurred by either of them. It might be 
explained in passing that this vast difference between the value 
of standing timber in Canada and in the United States is very 
largely accounted for by the fact that in Canada forest lands 
are, as we have seen, substantially all owned by the government 
and are leased at a trifling expense, while in the northeastern 
United States there are no government lands. The forest lands 
are owned by individuals, which at present cost anywhere from 
$20 to $35 per acre, and are subject to taxation for that pur- 
pose. The interest on these investments, together with the 
taxes and the cost of protection as against fires, very largely 
accounts for the increase in the value of the stumpage per 
cord. 

FREIGHT, TRANSPORTATION, AND LOCATION. 


The transportation charges, so far as the American manu- 
facturer is concerned, is one of first importance. It is, there- 
fore, my purpose to call the attention of the House to what 
these charges actually are. We find on page 1448 of the special 
committee’s report the testimony of Mr. E. A. Merritt, jr. 
manager of pulp mills located at Hannawa Falls, New York 
State, under date of May 20, 1908, that the freight paid by him 
ranged from $4 to $6.58 per cord from yarious Canadian points, 
the freight rates being not less than 15 cents per hundred 
pounds, the average weight of a cord of wood in the rough 
being 4,000 to 4,500 pounds, 

At page 1050, special committee's preliminary report, Mr. L. S. 
Parsons, manager of the transportation department of the 
International Paper Company, in a letter submitted to the 
select committee gives specific rates from the various Canadian 
points of shipment to various mills of the International Paper 
Company on the Hudson River Valley, which ranged from $3.60 
to $4.50 per cord. 

Mr. Hugo, of the Remington Martin Company, of Watertown, 
N. Y., states that the average freight rates on pulp wood to 
Canada from his Watertown district, being the St. Regis Paper 
Company, ranges from $4 to $4.50 per cord. 

It will thus be seen that the average cost of freight alone 
from the Canadian forests to the American mills will average 
at least $4 per cord, and indeed these figures are not disputed 
by anyone. Having in mind that it requires 14 cords of wood 
to make 1 ton of paper, it will thus be seen that the cost of 
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transportation alone to the American manufacturer is not less 
than $6 per ton for white print paper. This cost of freight is 
railroad freight, and does not include the cost of hauling to the 
railroad station and loading it upon the cars, or the cost of 
unloading from the cars at the mill, statistics for which there 
seems to be none, so far as the report of the special committee 
is concerned, but that these charges are considerable from the 
very nature of things leaves no room for doubt. 

I now desire to call the attention of the committee to the 
cost of transportation, so far as the Canadian manufacturer is 
concerned. Most, if not all, of the pulp mills of Canada manu- 
facturing wood pulp and white paper are located upon streams 
which produce sufficient horsepower for that purpose, and the 
owner of such mills, I think it may be stated in every case, is 
also the owner of large timber rights which he has leased 
from the government, under the conditions which I have hereto- 
fore mentioned, to supply his mills. He does not, except in 
very exceptional cases, purchase any pulp wood at all except 
from those who own lands along the stream upon which his 
mill is located, and then only at such a price as would be good 
business in saving his own forest lands. There is practically 
no cost of transportation in his case. He is not compelled to 
haul his wood to the railroad station, usually some distance away, 
nor does he have to freight it long distances at great ex- 
pense. He simply puts the pulp wood into the river and drives 
it down to the mill at a cost, according to the best authority, 
of not more than 50 cents to $1 per cord, according to distance. 
When it arrives at his mill it is exactly where he wants it—in 
the mill pond—and it is hauled out into the mill as it is desired. 
It might be noted in passing, however, that these river charges 
of driving are paid by the American manufacturer in addition 
to other railway transportation charges, for in almost every 
case the wood has to be driven down the river to some railroad 
station, in many instances much farther away than the Cana- 
dian mill, before it is loaded upon the cars for transportation, 
That the foregoing facts are warranted, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the House to the location and output of some of the 
largest pulp and paper mills in Canada: Laurentide Paper 
Company (Limited) at Grand Mere, Quebec, on the St. Maurice 
River, is a complete plant manufacturing wood pulp, white 
paper, and sulphite, having a daily output of 150 tons of white 
print paper per day, and being the lessees, as I am creditably 
informed, of sufficient grants of crown lands to completely sup- 
ply the mill. 

The Belgo Canadian Pulp and Paper Company, located at 
Shawanigan Falls, Quebec, on the St. Maurice River, is a 
ground wood and paper plant, but no sulphite plant, having an 
output of 85 tons of white paper per day and large tracts of 
crown lands from which to draw their supply. The E. B. Eddy 
Company (Limited), of Hull, Quebec, is located on the Ottawa 
River, and is a complete plant, manufacturing ground wood and 
sulphite and white paper, having an output of 50 tons of white 
paper per day, with ample leases of crown lands to operate its 
plant. The Imperial Paper Mills of Canada, located at Stur- 
geon Falls, Sturgeon, on the St. Maurice River, Canada, is a 
complete plant and with an output of 50 tons per day, and are 
the lessees of large tracts of crown lands. The J. R..Booth 
mills, located at Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, on the Ottawa River, 
is a complete plant, with an output of 90 tons of white print 
paper per day. It will thus be seen that the foregoing mills, 
which are the largest in Canada, have an output of 425 tons per 
day of news print paper. My attention has also been called to 
six other smaller mills in Canada, favorably located, making 
news print paper, having an output of 90 tons of news print 
paper per day, making a total output of white print paper in 
Canada, which I have called to your attention, of 515 tons per 
day. The present consumption of print paper in Canada will 
average about 90 tons, so that it will be seen that there is left 
available for export to the United States from Canadian white- 
print paper mills 425 tons per day. 

Calling again the attention of the House to the fact that it 
requires 14 cords of pulp wood to make a ton of paper, we find 
that the Canadian manufacturer has distinct and positive ad- 
vantage on transportation alone over his American competitors 
of not less than $6 per ton, as the transportation paid by the 
American manufacturer, as we have seen, will average at least 
$4 per cord. 

COST OF WOOD TO THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURER, 


I desire to call the attention of the House to page 1975, being 
a part of the report of the special committee of this House, 
which is as follows: 


There seems to haye been a decided increase in the cost of pulp wood. 
This is acmitted by everyone. 


The average cost to the International 


Paper Company of pulp wood in the rou r cord delivered at the 

mill. from 1898 to 180957 is stated to us Ns 

SAri three a aa tne a N eae 0. 14 
The average cost to the Northwest Paper Com „at Cloquet, Minn. 

for pulp wood per cord in the rough: . W oie $ 


6; reer ape AA E N a A OE aa — $3.15 
e lee 
The average cost of rossed pulp wood per cord to the Remington 
group of m delivered at the I, was: 
BE SSSA FERRE A Saree Cre s Raae N a A $11. 00 
1908 > (rat): three) months) ooo = ee ee eee 14. 00 
The average cost of rossed pulp wood per cord to the Frank Gilbert 
Paper Company, delivered at the mill, was: 
foe Pt NA RE ae a De a Tat Se Ne Ra Se og NS a 6. 25 
1006: (frst three: months) =< ee ae 80 


These statements furnished to the committee are all under 
oath and may be asssumed to be correct, and indicate an in- 
creased cost of wood, whether in the rough or rossed, to have 
been during the past ten years, and in some cases for a less 
period of time, nearly 100 per cent, and in some cases in excess 
of that amount. s 

It also appears from the testimony taken by the special com- 
mittee of this House, at page 1989, that the American consul at 
Three Rivers, Province of Quebec, under date of May 14, 1908, 
writes, in a letter submitted by Secretary of State Root to said 
committee, as follows: 

The price of pulp wood in the rough has within a year held at $5 
per cord, and less at very great distance from transportation facili- 
ties. Farmers who have no stumpage tax to pay have sold as low as 
$4.50 per cord, and in rare instances at less than $4 per cord. Mr. 
William Ritchie, of Three Rivers, contracted last year for a large 
amount of pulp wood with the Laurentide Paper Company, ‘the largest 
6 concern in Canada. He received $5 per cord, de- 
ivered on the Bastonis River, Province of Quebec. The cost of bring- 
ing the wood from the Bastonis River to the St. Maurice River at 
La Tuque would be about 50 cents, and from there to Grand Mere 30 
cents more. 

This would make the price of wood delivered for the Lauren- 
tide Paper Company at its mill $5.80. It will thus be seen that 
while the largest of Canadian paper mills in 1908 were paying 
$5.80 a cord for wood delivered at its mill, American mills, by 
the above tables, were paying more than $10 per cord for the 
same kind of wood. 

At page 2890, special committee’s report, extract from letter 
written to Mr. MANN under date of January 7, 1909, by Edgar 
G. Barrett, president of the Union Bag and Paper Company, who 
states that the cost of 2-foot rough wood delivered at the end 
of the conveyor from the cutting-up points in Canada is $5.56. 
This cost includes logging, driving, government dues and tax, 
cutting up, and miscellaneous expense and administration; and 
as this wood was exported to the United States, it also in- 
cluded 25 cents per cord more stumpage than a Canadian con- 
sumer would have to pay, thus reducing the cost of wood to a 
Canadian consumer, under similar conditions, to $5.31. 

On page 3209, special committee’s report, in the statement be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee November 21, 1908, Mr. 
George N. Ostrander, manager of the wood and land depart- 
ment of Finch, Pruyn & Co., manufacturers of paper at Glens 
Falls, N. Y., states that in the year 1907 his company purchased 
a quantity of rough pulp wood at points on the Grand Trunk 
Railroad east of Quebec at $5.50 to $6 per cord. These prices 
include in all cases a reasonable profit to the seller. 

This evidence would seem to conclusively demonstrate that 
the cost of pulp wood delivered at the mills in Canada was not 
to exceed $5.50 per cord in 1907 and 1908, while the same wood 
delivered at the American mills was $10 and upward. 


COST OF MANUFACTURE AND LABOR. 


That there is a wide difference between the cost of all kinds 
of labor entering into the manufacture of paper from the be- 
ginning until it is ready for delivery admits of no kind of 
doubt, and there is no evidence, so far as I am able to discover, 
either in the testimony or the report of the special committee, 
which would authorize a different conclusion. Upon this point 
I desire to call the attention of the House to the report of 
the special committee at pages 1977 and 1978, and we find as 
follows: 

verage cost to the International Pa Com of labor in 
a DEO of 1 ton of paper from the prepared 2 * was: 


The average cost to the International Paper Company of labor in the 
production of 1 ton of paper from the delivery of the pulp wood at 
the mill was: 


To the Northwest Paper Company the average cost of labor in the 
pulp, and paper manufacture in 1907 was 18 per cent higher than 


937 


In the John Edwards Mill, of Wisconsin, the cost of 
manufacture of 1 ton of paper from the prepared — — eee ue 


1900 
1907 : 
The committee very properly adds: 


There seems to have been considerable increase in the average weekly 
wage of the employees in the paper and pulp mills. This increase has 
not been greater than seems to your committee to have been necessary, 
owing to the increased cost of living; and the wa now paid in the 
paper and pulp milis would not be generally considered high as com- 
pared with other skilled labor. 

Owing to the fact that the machinery is largely operated in the mills 
8 wer, it is economical to run them night and day. Up to 
about 19 or 1901 the employees worked on what is known as the 
“two-tour” or “ two-shift” system—that is, an employee would work 
one week eleven hours during the daytime for six days, or sixty-six 
hours, and the next week thirteen hours during the nighttime for six 
nights, or seventy-eight hours. 

About 1901 the hours of labor in the eastern news print paper mills 
of the United States were generally reduced, so that an employee alter- 
nately worked one week eleven hours per day, or sixty-six hours, and five 
nights per week of thirteen hours each, or sixty-five hours. Under this 
system the mills shut down Saturday night. This reduction of hours 
was accomplished without reduction of wages; and, in fact, it would 
appear that notwithstanding the reduction in hours there were some 
increases in wages. 

In 1906 and 1907 the International Paper Com 
number of other eastern news print paper mills put into effect what is 
called “the three-tour system,” under which there are three shifts of 
men, each working eight hours per aay for six days in the week. This 
shortening of hours was accomplished without reduction in the wages 
of the men per week, and in some cases the wages have been increased, 
so that they are now higher under the cight-hour system than they 
were under the longer hours. 

In the opinion of your committee it would be very unfortunate to 
adopt any legislation which would result in a return in the eastern 
news print mills to the former system of twelve hours’ work per day 
or which would operate to continue such system in the western mills. 
While the adoptión of the three-tour system instead of the two-tour 
does not advance the wages paid in the mill to the extent of one-half, 
yet it makes a very considerable and decided increase in the number 
of employees paid and the total amount of the wages paid out. 


It will thus be seen from the report itself many good and 
sufficient reasons why the labor entering into the cost of print 
paper manufactured in the United States must of necessity be 
very much larger than in Canada, as the report shows that the 
eastern mills have adopted the “three-tour system,” working 
eight hours a day, while in the Canadian mills the “ two-tour” 
or two-shift system still prevails. It is also very significant that 
the committee adds— 

That this shortening of hours was accomplished without reduction of 
wages of the men per week, and in some cases the wages have been in- 
creased, so that they are now higher under the eight-hour system than 
they were under the longer hours. 

Nothing would seem to me to be more conclusive upon this 
point than these statements of facts made by the committee 
itself. The report above quoted is amply sustained, however, 
by the testimony taken by the committee, for on pages 3258 and 
to 3269 of the testimony taken by the committee are given rates 
of wages and hours of employment in 1907: 

In 18 news print paper mills in the United States and in 3 mills in 
Canada, in 20 ground-wood pulp mills in the United States and 3 such 


mills in Canada, and in 7 sulphite-fiber mills in the United States and 2 
such mills in Canada are given the number of employees in each occu- 


y and a large 


thereby an opportunity was given for 
the few isolated cases in which Canadian 


not 
refuted by the citation of or comparison of individual mills or of indi- 


Neill, Commissioner of the Department of Commerce and Labor, giving the 
average amount of wages paid in producing 1 ton of news In t paper 
from the first work in the forest, including the labor cost, 18 milis 
in the United States, covering the year 1907. Said mills prođuced 
421,934 tons of news print pape „or upward of one-third of the pro- 
duction of all the mills in the United States for that r. Inelu in 
the number are eastern and western mills. The to + ie penton in 
these 18 mills, from the first work in the forest, was $13.73. u 

the wages paid in forest operations leaves the sum of $8.44 as the cosi 
of the labor in producing a ton of paper in a pulp and Pig mill in 
the United States. As the average hourly wage rate paid in pulp and 
paper mills in the United States exceeds that paid in pulp and paper 
mills in Canada by 30 per cent, the average cost of labor per ton of 
paper in the Canadian mills would bear the same proportion to $8.44 
namely, $6.44, showing an excess of $2 in the cost of labor in a ton of 
paper in the United States over Canada. 


I have now arrived at that point where it may be useful to 
present concisely a summary of the conclusions of the facts as 


to the cost of a ton of print paper in the United States over 
that of Canada. First, therefore, we find that the value of the 
raw product as it stands in the woods of the United States as 
compared with those of Canada to manufacture a ton of paper 
is in excess of that of Canada $3.22 to $3.60. i 

Second. That the cost of charges of transportation and ex- 
penses incident thereto is in the United States over that of: 
Canada $4 per cord or $6 per ton of paper. 

Third. That the labor which enters into the manufacture of a 
ton of paper over that of Canada is $2 per ton, making a total 
difference between the United States and Canada for a ton of 
paper $11.60. 

These figures will be found to be substantially correct from 


-whatever standpoint investigation proceeds, and justifies not 


only the maintenance of the present rate of duty of $6 per 
ton on print paper, but would fairly authorize an increase in- 
stead of a decrease. 

I am now reminded of the fact that in presenting this matter 
to the House for their consideration the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Mann] cited as almost his exclusive authority one 
James R. Booth, of Ottawa, Canada. It is therefore important 
for us to examine carefully who this man is who has furnished 
this information upon which the American Congress is invited 
to act. What are his interests? How far shall his statements 
be received as giving the exact situation? I have known Mr. 
Booth by reputation for more than twenty-five years. He is 
the owner of extensive pulp-paper and sulphite mills located at 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, on the Ottawa River, where there 
is the best and cheapest water power in the Dominion of 
Canada and perhaps in the world. Years ago he constructed ex- 
tensive mills there for the manufacture of lumber. In order 
to carry on these extensive operations he secured from his Do- 
minion government extensive timber rights upon both sides of 
the Ottawa River, upon one side of which is the Province of 
Quebec, and the other side the Province of Ontario. His mills 
are located in Ontario, from which no pulp wood or other logs 
or timber are permitted to be exported to the United States. 
Upon the Ontario side, I have it from the best of authority, he 
still owns about 2,500 square miles of timber land, equaling 
1,600,000 acres, and on the Quebec side 2,300 square miles, being 
1,472,000 acres, making an aggregate holding of 3,072,000 acres 
of crown lands of which at present Mr. Booth has control, thus 
being the largest single holder of timber lands in the world. 

After much of the timber suitable for lumber had been taken 
off and American genius and enterprise had discovered a way to 
profitably manufacture paper from wood, Mr. Booth, who was 
still the owner of these lands, advantageously located, as I have 
explained, upon both sides of the Ottawa River and easily ac- 
cessible to his mill, concluded to establish pulp, paper, and sul- 
phite mills, having a location probably the best in Canada. It 
will thus be seen that he controls an area of wild forest lands 
equal in extent, according to the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois, to 20 per cent of all of the spruce lands of the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains, and from which 
scarcely a single stick of spruce timber suitable for making 
pulp has as yet been taken. Does any one imagine that this 
shrewd business man has established this extensive pulp and 
paper manufacturing establishment at Ottawa for the purpose 
of supplying the Canadian market; and, if not, whom does he 
intend to supply? The story of the whale swallowing Jonah 
would never have been recorded had our distinguished chairman 
visited Ottawa on time. 

Here is a country of 90,000,000 people, rich beyond the 
dreams of man, and using easily as much paper as the com- 
bined nations of the world. Where should he look for a market 
except here at his very door and with easy means of access, and 
at reasonable transportation? The chairman of the committee 
visits his mills and examines them and secures a report of some 
kind, which shows that in 1908 to manufacture a ton of paper 
at his mills it cost $34.11. It may be said, in passing, that dur- 
ing that time he offered to sell to the International Paper Com- 
pany paper at $33 per ton, and offered and did sell to other com- 
peting companies at considerably less; but in view of all the 
facts which I have stated, is it to be expected that the American 
Congress will take Mr. Booth’s view of what such proper cost of 
paper is when all of the facts and circumstances lead to the in- 
evitable conclusion that his statement is not correct? And, be- 
sides all this, we must remember that the statements made by the 
American manufacturers here were made under oath. Mr. Booth, 
in his statement, was controlled by no such solemn obligation. 
He was privileged to say what he pleased, and submitted such 
facts as he thought best. 

The books of his concern, so far as appears from the evidence 
taken, were never examined. No one will deny either his desire 


to enter the American market or his intent and purpose to do 
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so. His preparations for such an invasion are apparent to 
everyone. Does he occupy a disinterested position and is Con- 
gress safe in taking his unsworn and unverified statement, 
when, in particular, they seem to conflict with the facts known 
to us and which I have heretofore endeavored to present? 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MALBY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I should like to ask my colleague if he can 
tell us if the crown lands are sold in unlimited quantities or 
sold in limited quantities? 

Mr. MALBY. Well, unlimited quantities, of course, is a very 
large expression. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, answer to that is 
the fact that they are usually referred to as limits.“ 

Mr. GOULDEN. As much as a thousand acres? 

Mr. MANN. The International Paper Company has 4,000,000 
acres. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I would call that an unlimited quantity. 

Mr. MALBY. These lands are sold to these great companies, 
who desire to erect industries in their country, and they usually 
secure quantities which will insure them of an ample supply 
for the capacity of their mills. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will it interrupt my colleague to ask him 
another question? At what price are these lands usually sold? 
Is there any fixed limit or are they put up at auction? 

Mr. MALBY. They are sold at various prices. I have esti- 
mated that in no instance are they sold for over a dollar per 
acre and usually less than one-half that price. The average 
price would probably be less than 50 cents. 

Mr. GOULDEN. If my colleague would indulge me with one 
more question, I would be thankful for the information. Is 
much of that land held by Americans? 

Mr. MALBY. I can not say “much.” I know that the Inter- 
national Paper Company has quite a large quantity and others 
a considerable amount. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield, and then I will not 
interrupt him further? 

Mr. MALBY. With pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. How would it benefit Mr. Booth if the pro- 
visions we have in the bill should become a law as long as 
Ontario forbids the exportation of forest products? What 
object would he have in trying to do the thing which you 
charge against him? 

Mr. MALBY. Does the gentleman from Illinois claim that 
the bill forbids the exportation of the finished product? 

Mr. MANN. It does not give them the tariff reduction unless 
the restrictions at present be removed. 

Mr. MALBY. No; but what are these restrictions? There 
are no restrictions except the 25 cents per cord on pulp wood, 
which the Canadian manufacturer would probably be very glad 
to remove were we to reduce the tariff from $6 to $2 per ton, 
and for this very small concession the committee recommends 
that the tariff duties be destroyed and the finest markets in the 
world opened up freely to our Canadian competitors. 

Mr. MANN, Will the gentleman from New York yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. MALBY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman who is assailing Mr. Booth 
can not be heard, and I think it is very fair to say Mr. Booth 
never volunteered any information to the committee. We sent 
a man there to his mill, and we visited the mill ourselves, 
We sent an expert man from the Department of Commerce and 
Labor through his mill, and all the information Mr. Booth 
ever furnished was furnished at the request of, and was abso- 
lutely corroborated by, the expert we sent to the mill. 

Mr. MALBY. I am not going to discuss that, because time 
will not permit. I do not suppose Mr. Booth is personally su- 
pervising his mill, but I know what his situation is and I have 
stated it, and besides it does appear in the ‘evidence taken by 
the committee that Mr- Booth did volunteer his information; 
and besides I know when he reports to this committee that it 
cost him $34.11 to manufacture a ton of paper, in 1908, when 
the pulp timber had been taken off of his own lands, he is 
subject to suspicion and in particular when he-offered to sell it 
to the International Paper Company at $33 per ton, and did 
actually sell their competitors at a less price. It is fair to as- 
sume that he made a handsome profit in both transactions. 

The remaining question presented by those who are seeking 
to obtain paper at ruinous prices and in total disregard of the 
property invested and of the just claim of labor is one of con- 
serving the forests, and, while this is always worthy of serious 


1 


attention, I can not understand any more inappropriate place 
to discuss it than while considering a general tariff bill, What 
just relation has tariff to forest lands, or forest lands to tariff? 
Everyone seems to be in favor of a legitimate conservation of 
our forest lands; certainly we are and have been making every 
effort to do so. The State of New York has purchased and be- 
come possessed in a legitimate way of large tracts of forest 
lands. ‘Other States are doing the same. The National Goy- 
ernment has transferred millions of acres of government lands 
to the forest preserve, where they must ever remain under the 
control and supervision of the Government. This is legitimate 
eonservation. ‘There is only one way in which the State or 
National Government can honestly own or legitimately control 
any forest lands which they do not now own, and that is by 
condemnation and purchase. 

What means the suggestion that duties should be removed 
from pulp wood and paper so that our lands can be conserved? 
Whose lands are we attempting to save and whose property 
rights are we attempting to interfere with? Are we attempting 
to destroy or decrease the value of lands owned by private citi- 
zens? Who is there who is willing to voice the opinion that the 
Government of the United States is engaged in an effort to in- 
directly destroy the value of the private property of our citi- 
zens? By what legitimate, legal, or moral right can this be ac- 
complished if that is intended? Does not the owner of forest 
lands possess the same good title and has he not the same right 
to own, control, and dispose of them as a citizen who has prop- 
erty in any private enterprise? Why, and by what authority, 
do we attempt to lessen the value of or destroy the title to his 
investment, or interfere with it in any way? If it is desirable 
and necessary in the interest of the public to take ‘these lands, 
then there is but one legitimate way to do it, and that is by 
purchase and sale, and not by creating a condition or confront- 
ing the owner with such unequal surroundings that he must 
surrender his property or be driven into bankruptcy; and be- 
sides all this, who is there who will give a bond that this 
scheme will succeed? Who imagines that the owner of forest 
lands will surrender them and give up the struggle until the 
very last stick of timber has been removed? Certainly this 
would be the natural and the actual result of any such contest. 
Instead of promoting the conservation of our forests it would 
naturally and surely lead to their destruction. Who contends 
that to cripple this great industry in the United States, employ- 
ing as it does, directly and indirectly, more than 100,000 human 
beings, most of them heads of families, and paying out wages 
of more than $40,000,000 a year and making marketable more 
than $250,000,000 of finished product, would be serving the 
public? Who ever heard of low prices on anything in this 
country until it was produced here in such quantities as to 
reasonably supply the market? This has been the experience 
of our people from the beginning. No article has been sold 
cheaply in our markets until we manufactured it ourselves, and 
none will sell cheaply after we have ceased to manufacture ft. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. MALBY. Yes. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Is it not a fact that the paper companies 
own about 5,000,000 acres of timber land in this country? 

Mr. MALBY. I so understand it. 

Mr. TIRRELL. And that in order to conserve the forests 
they are now purchasing about one-third of their logs in Canada 
so as to cut down their own timber only when it has reached 
a proper growth, thereby conserving the forests of the United 
States? 

Mr. MALBY. Undoubtedly the statement of the gentleman is 
true. I would have made that statement myself, but I under- 
stood it was already in the RECORD. 

It is an entirely fair suggestion that should the American 
manufacturers be destroyed or seriously crippled, the price of 
paper will go up instead of down. The interests of forest con- 
servation can not be served by making paper cheaper. They 
are best served by making paper dearer. Who will plant a 
tree in place of one cut down when the one cut down is scarcely 
worth the cutting? What the people of this country want is not 
larger newspapers ‘and more bad magazines, but smaller news- 
papers and better magazines. [Applause.] 

‘There is but one further ‘suggestion which I desire to make 
in closing, and that is that the great conspiracy which it now 
appears—if it ever had any existence—is represented by 
certain members of the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, who were successful in creating a false impression , 


and maliciously libeled the great paper industry of this country | 


and the honorable gentlemen who are engaged in it in order | 
that they might secure cheap paper and not for the purpose of 
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redressing any wrong—a wrong which never existed, and which 
they never had the slightest reason or authority to believe or 
claim did exist. We have been told that the past twelve years 
has witnessed an era of prosperity unprecedented in this or any 
other country on the globe since the beginning of time. In the 
main, this may be said to be true; but what of those who have 
struggled along in the paper industry? How have they fared 
and how have they shared in this general prosperity? Who is 
there who can demonstrate or even claim that any considerable 
portion of this prosperity has been theirs? 

The International Paper Company, the greatest of them all, 
after an unprecedented struggle has been able to pay the in- 
terest on its bonded indebtedness; for a short period it paid 6 
per cent interest on its preferred stock and none on its com- 
mon stock. For the past year its net income has dwindled 
to practically nothing, and it now pays the interest on its 
bonds and 2 per cent on its preferred stock, and it may be said 
that this corporation is one of the best managed in this 
country. The St. Regis Paper Company, referred to by Mr. 
Mann, chairman of the committee, having a capital of over 
$2,000,000, has scarcely paid a dividend on its stock, and the 
Nemington Paper Company, with a capitalization of several 
million dollars, has practically paid nothing to its stockholders, 
The Gould Company, which was fortunate enough to possess 
its own lands and purchased very little outside, has been able 
to pay a dividend of 6 per cent. How does this compare with 
the record of any other industry during the past twelve years, 
and what possible justification can there be for making their 
matters worse? We have had abundance of prosperity in this 
land, but none of it has come to the paper maker or the stock- 
holders of this kind of property. Thousands of citizens 
throughout the land are owners of stocks and bonds in these 
corporations. Are they not entitled to a little consideration 
at the hands of Congress? [Applause.] 

I‘ append hereto a communication from Hon. James S. 
Whipple, forest, fish, and game commissioner of the State of 
New York, and the resolution of the congress of the Knights 
of Labor passed March 20, 1909, which are entitled to careful 
consideration : 


APRIL 1, 1909. 
Hon. E. B. VREELAND, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran MR. VREELAND: There has been so much said for and against 
the lowering of the duty on wood pulp and news paper material manu- 
factured in other countries in relation to its effect on the forests, espe- 
cially in the State of New York, that it seems to me it is my duty as 
the commissioner of forest, fish, and game of New York, to express 
my opinion on the subject. It must be conceded, I think, that it is 
en Soa er to preserve the timber growth in this Commonwealth to the 
extent of our abilities for several reasons, among them being: 

First. To the end that we may have a reasonable wood supply, not 
ie now, but many years hence. 

cond. That the forests in a State with the topographical conditions 
that exist here are imperatively necessary as the most important factor 
in the conservation of the water supply. 

Third. Without the forests the water in the streams would more 
rapidly dry oP, under and overdrainage of farm lands be seriously 
affected. and their productiveness and value materially diminished. 

Fourth. If any part of the tariff is removed 


on manufactured mate- 
rial 


its tendency would be to cheapen all kinds of wood and its 


ucts. 

Fifth. The history of lumber operations since the first cutting of trees 
in America, as well as in other countries, proves that the cheaper the 
lumber is just so much less has the inducement for careful lumber- 
ing, conserving, and handling of forests. 

Sixth. Until lumber becomes scarce and very valuable, little or no 
effort has ever been made to conserve and carefully utilize it, nor has 
there been very much activity shown in the planting of trees and re- 
foresting denuded nonagricultural lands. 

Seventh. It is undoubtedly true that the margin of profit 

nder a $6 tariff is not too much for the manufacturers of paper in th 

tate. It is also true that to establish a paper-manufacturing plant 
requires a very large investment, and furnishes employment for a large 
number of men, and anything that will reduce the profit in the business 
below a reasonable amount would strike a serious blow both to labor 
and capital now engaged in the manufacture of paper. 

For all of these reasons, and especially with relation to the conserva- 
tion of the forests, water, and agricultural lands in this State, the tariff 
should not be removed. 

Many of the lumbermen of this State are materially aiding the de- 
partment and the people along the line of better and more conservative 
use of the forests. und ere adopting better and more economical methods 
in lumbering and handling their forest lands, because with present 
prices they are enabled to do so. 

f we make the forests valuable there will be no trouble in getting 
the lumbermen and all of our people to refrain from cutting trees 
below 12 inches in diameter, because the increased growth at that 
period rapidly enhances their value, and the profit in the younger 
growth if now cut is small, and from a business standpoint, because 
of the fair profit in lumber operations they can afford to so manage 
their properties. 

The greatest need in this country Re 
a 


in my 
keep non-agricultural land covered 


judgment, is to 
reasonab 


e tree growth. 


and for everyone who has land not especially adapted to agricultural 
ets pumi 858 t th le of this Stat 
many years to arouse the e o e 

4 onthe to understand 

splendid 


p 

It has taken a 
and in the Nation to this necessity; they are 
it. I trust that Congress will do nothing to set back the 


1 now being made in this respect. If I am correctly informed, 

r. Pinchot, of the national department, 3 urges the retaining 
of the duty on lumber for this purpose; but he does not object to its 
oe taken off from the manufactured product when made into paper. 
If this is his ition, it seems to me that it is a very illogi one, 
and one in which I can not follow him. 

From a Republican view of the tarif stand 
well ask the question, Why reduce the duty to the danger point in the 
case of manufactured wood product, when it is paper, and yet urge a 
much higher duty upon other manufactured articles coming into com- 
petition with our domestic products? 

I do not care, nor intend, to address you from that standpoint, but 
solely from the standpoint of a man charged by a great State to care 
for and work out a policy for the preservation of its forests, and from 
that standpoint and that only without representing any other interest, 
it seems to me that in the considerable lowering of the tarif upon 
either lumber, pulp, or paves an injury will be done to the great work of 
conserving oF improving our forest interests now well under way in 
this State. 

Very sincerely, yours, 


int alone, one might 


J. S. WHIPPLE, Commissioner. 


Tur CONGRESS OF THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR (INCORPORATED), = 
Albany, N. Y., March 20, 1909. 


Hon. GEORGE R. MALBY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: The Congress of the Knights of Labor hereby protests 
against the tariff reduction on wood pulp and paper, and against an 
downward revision of the tariff that does not adequately protect Ameri- 
can labor and industries, and would respectfully urge that you oppose 
all such legislation. 

Respectfully, yours, 


THE CONGRESS OF THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 
J. R. Mansion, Secretary. 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, under the latitude 
allowed by general debate on the tariff bill, I desire to submit a 
few remarks concerning the improvement of waterways with 
special reference to the Cumberland River in Tennessee. The 
State I have the honor to represent in part has more miles of 
navigable streams to the square mile than any other State. 
Three hundred square miles of water is contained in Tennessee's 
total area of 42,059 square miles. The State has about 3,000 
miles of railroads and nearly 1,500 miles of navigable waters— 
the latter mainly unimproved. 

Two subjects, and they are of a kindred nature, stand out 
before the American people more prominently from a business 
standpoint than any other, and it is needless to say that I refer 
to the development and improvement of public roads and navi- 
gable streams. As to the former, there is to-day a great revival 
of interest in their improvement. Twenty-odd States have 
adopted state-aid systems and together with their counties and 
municipalities are successfully grappling with this difficult and 
expensive problem. But since the General Government retains 
jurisdiction over the navigable waterways, it is left to the wis- 
dom of Congress to say how soon and to what extent these 
numerous arteries of commerce shall be improved and developed. 


[SEAL.] 


FIRST INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


In the early history of our country we find that much atten- 
tion was given by the Government and the States to the de- 
velopment of waterways, including river and harbor improve- 
ment, and also the construction of a system of suitable canals 
through the interior, among which might be mentioned the 
Erie Canal, the Wabash, the Delaware, the Lehigh, the Schuyl- 
kill, the Chesapeake, and so on. Large expenditures were un- 
hesitatingly incurred during these early days of the Republic 
for these purposes. 

But this was before the birth and development of our present 
great railway system. After the coming of the railroad, the 
railroads of the country seemed to gradually secure control of 
most of the canals, and as a consequence many of them fell into 
disuse and, strange to say, there was for a long period a gradual 
and general decline in waterway improvement. However, on 
account of the unsurpassed and almost unlimited material re- 
sources and possibilities of the United States along the lines 
of agriculture, mining, manufactures, and commerce, together 
with the pluck, enterprise, and ingenuity of the American 
people utilized in their development, this country has taken 
such long and rapid strides in its material progress as to over- 
whelm all the efforts of the railroads, with their limited trans- 
portation facilities, to keep pace therewith. The result is that 
frequently and, I might add, periodically, enormous freight con- 
gestions occur almost throughout the country. This has neces- 
sarily resulted in retarding, disorganizing, and well-nigh para- 
lyzing business during such periods. I need not stop to inquire 
whether these constantly recurring freight congestions are due 
to shortage of cars, or exorbitant rates, or lack of rolling stock, 
or insufficient road mileage—whether to any one or all of these 
conditions—but the fact is beyond controversy that railroad 
transportation facjlities are woefully deficient, and most of our 
navigable streams are unimproved. 
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RENEWED INTEREST IN WATERWAYS. 

In the light of these conditions there has been a revival of 
interest in river improvement during the past few years. At 
one time only steamboatmen attended meetings designed to 
urge appropriations by Congress for the improvement of rivers, 
but in this era of wonderful production in all industrial and 
commercial pursuits, when transportation facilities are found 
to be wholly inadequate, meetings to urge upon the Government 
the necessity of this character of improvement are frequently 
being held along all important water courses and attended by 
not only the carrier, but by the producer, the shipper, and the 
consumer as well. 

In their extremities, due to overwhelming public demand for 
transportation of freights, the railroads instead of viewing 
river improvement with disfavor and jealousy are, as a rule, 
now inclined to the belief that this character of improvement, 
instead of being antagonistic and handicapping to the success- 
ful and profitable operation of the railroads, is rather supple- 
mental thereto. As a rule, therefore, the railroads are not 
now inclined to antagonize efforts to secure river and harbor 
appropriations from the Government. 

NO REAL CONFLICT BETWEEN RAILWAY AND WATERWAY TRANSPORTATION. 


Mr. Chairman, the United States has about 230,000 miles of 
railroads, but this is not nearly enough to meet the freight 
demands, although it is almost half the railway mileage of the 
world. On the other hand, we have 43,000 miles of rivers in the 
United States. The Government has only expended a little 
over $500,000,000 on both its rivers and harbors, while France 
has expended $1,000,000,000; Holland has spent several hundred 
millions building dikes; Belgium has spent $100,000,000, and 
this latter country has only about 1,100 miles of internal water- 


ways. 

England has 3,000 miles of canals; Germany, 8,700; Austria- 
Hungary, 7,200; and France, 3,800—connecting their navigable 
streams so as to secure the best and cheapest transportation. 

To the friends of water transportation, the favor with which 
it is now being viewed by the railroad interest is a hopeful sign. 
Still, this is not unnatural. It is a demonstrated fact that in 
all the European countries, including France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, and so forth, canals increase the freights of railways. I 
have read somewhere that there was an independent railroad 
on either bank of the river Main when its improvements were 
completed in 1886—and over their opposition—but in the two 
succeeding years the railroad traffic increased 36 and 58 per 
cent, respectively, and their traffic doubled within ten years, 
while that of the river increased from 150,000 tons to 1,700,000. 

Instead of injuriously. affecting the two railroads paralleling 
it, the navigation of this improved river was instrumental in 
developing increased business, not only for itself, but for the 
railroads as well. I understand that this commercial fact is 
true wherever like conditions exist in Europe. 

WATER TRANSPORTATION NOT SO SLOW. 


The superficial idea exists that transportation by rail is much 
more rapid, in point of time, than by water; but this is a mis- 
taken view. The Interstate Commerce Commission has gone on 
record as saying—and that great railroad man, James J. Hill, 
likewise stated in an interview some months ago—that the 
average movement of a freight car per day is 25 miles, comput- 
ing from the time the freight is loaded until the freight car is 
unloaded. This demonstration explodes the popular idea that 
water transportation is not the quickest: That it is much 
ehenper is not eontroverted. A few people, of course, are in 
coutrol of the railroads, while the waterways are in the hands 
of the people. Waterways have not the impediment of taxes or 
debts or private control, and so forth, with which railroads 
must contend. I am reliably informed that the Ohio has 
greater carrying capacity than seven or eight double-track rail- 
roads side by side. Experts say that the biggest train trans- 
ports about 2,000 tons, while one towboat carries 70 barges 
down this river, with a total of 70,000 tons. 

Mr. Chairman, one great advantage of waterways is that they 
are at all times under the control of the people, through their 
government, and ultimately the canals are surrendered to them, 
as is the case in some countries of Europe. One striking ad- 
vantage of river improvement, among many others, is that the 
movement of freight soon becomes as great in quantity and 
value up the river as down. While no actual figures can be 
given, it can not be denied that the cost of water transporta- 
tion, on an average, is from one-third to one-sixth of the cost 
by rail. It is generally agreed that the country would save as 


much annually in reduced freight rates as it expends for river 
improvement. 

Some one has stated that the total railroad tonnage of the 
United States is approximated at 1,400,000,000 tons, and the 
This imposes a burden upon the 


cost of hauling $1.02 per ton. 


people for this freight alone of $1,500,000,000 per year, and 
most of this freight is first hauled over dirt or other roads 
before its shipment by rail and at about the same cost. This 
would make the annual cost of transportation of this character 
more than $3,000,000,000. If water transportation would reduce 
this enormous burden one-third or one-sixth, the saving would 
be 


NECESSITY FOR WATERWAY IMPROVEMENT. 


But, apart from considerations of the quickness, cheapness, 
and other beneficial effects of water transportation, river im- 
provement is a necessity upon another ground heretofore pointed 
out, but on which I wish to elaborate. 

On December 28, 1907, James J. Hill, than whom no one 15 
better skilled in railroad construction and operation, made this 
statement: 


3 in mind the enormous growth of — in the United 
— — e Improrement in the Lege hg, > has become a national 
The reports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 

— pare that 5 oe on are ended 1906 the tonnage carried 
the railroads has 4 per cent, while the railroad mileage 
has increased but 2247. een business again resumes its former vol- 
ume, the delays and freight blockades, which have existed for several 
years pet past, must again occur until some permanent outlet has been 


It is easy to see, if this ratio of increase of freights and trans- 
portation facilities is kept up, the sad and awful plight to which 
the country must soon be reduced. I have noticed in the press 
and other published statements of individuals that in 1906, 
during the severe railway freight congestion, the people in the 
Northwest burned their fences and barns to avoid freezing be- 
cause they could get no coal. Many hundred thousands of 
bushels of wheat lay and rotted in the rain because the rail- 
roads could not haul it. In the South thousands of bales of 
cotton rotted by the road because of the railroads’ inability to 
move it. In the great fruit belt of the West thousands of bushels 
of the choicest fruit rotted because the railroads could not 
haul it. 

These conditions prevailed to a greater or less extent all over 
the country. The railroads could only move so much freight 
and no more. I well recall a wretched state of freight conges- 
tion throughout my district during this time. 

In an address before the Commercial Club at Kansas City, 
tba 19, 1907, Mr. James J. Hill used the following lan- 


Rae ago I said that it would require $5. ee genet or 51.100, 
coh Ss ear — — to make our 3 — res equal to 

on them. — are 5 g. bu ve months 

—.— 55 d enhanced the of in 


difficulty o h 
In the last year the railroads have raised in one way or 


vestment. 
eighborhood of billi dollars. Much of this hi 
another in th 3 notes at a his * rate of interest. Most of 
it has gone into renewal of ol 1 and purchase of 
— and other ee | improvements. a forced invest- 
88 their task, but 8 keep not‘ to out Tall ‘Working 
— 5 Pas has peen used to Exe. the wheels of ind from slipping 
But there has been very little new construction. The 1 — 
— 2 moment were too severe for that; and, alth 
the amount of ens su; ted by me as in 
lected and spent, the lroads haye barely held their own, and the 
future remains to be provided for. Not less, but, in the opinion of com- 
tent judges, more, perhaps 50 per cent more, should be spent annually 
Por the five years to come. 

Two years ago he said $5,500,000,000, or $1,100,000,000 a year 
for five years, must be thus expended, and that the construc- 
tion of 73,000 miles of new railroad during the next five years 
was necessary to enable the roads to meet the demands made 
upon them for transportation. A year later, after the expendi- 
ture of $1,000,000,000, in the above address, he increases his esti- 
mate 50 per cent, thus meaning that an expenditure of $7,000,- 
000,000 during the next five years is necessary to keep pace 
with the ever-increasing freight demands. This is an impossi- 
ble undertaking. The annual interest upon $7,000,000,000 at 5 
per cent is $350,000,000, and yet our Government during its 
whole existence has expended only $500,000,000 for waterway 
improvement. I understand that only about 3 per cent of its 
appropriations are for commerce. 


ESTIMATED ECONOMY OF WATER TRANSPORTATION. 


Mr. Chairman, if at all correct in their reasoning and con- 
clusions, the latest report of the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion shows that a greater use of waterway transportation would 
work wonderful economy. It is not my purpose to either affirm 
or dispute the correctness of these statements, nor have I the 
time now to explain in detail the facts and data upon which 
they base their conelusions, nor the process of reasoning by 
which they are reached; but I merely call attention to their 
report, in which it is calculated that if $50,000,000 a year should 
be expended in suitable waterway improvement, there would be 
a net annual saving in freights of at least $250,000,000; a sav- 
ing of $150,000,000 in the prevention of flood damage; a saving 
of $25,000,000 in the prevention of forest fires; a saving of 
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$75,000,000 in cheapened water power; and an increase in farm 


productiveness of not less than $500,000,000. The commission 
estimates that after this plan is gotten in working order there 
will be an annual gain of twenty times as much as the original 
expenditure. 

I haye thus detailed briefly, Mr. Chairman, some facts and 
data, together with the statements of opinion of different indi- 
viduals and organizations pertaining to the development of the 
Nation’s waterways, and without adopting as my own each view 
thus presented, I do say that they are of such importance as 
to claim the serious consideration of every thoughtful, pro- 
gressive citizen. 

THE CUMBERLAND RIVER—HISTORY OF IMPROVEMENTS. 


I now desire to present the claims for recognition of the 
Cumberland River, and particularly that portion above Nash- 
ville, Tenn. This river has over 500 miles of navigable water, 
not including the navigable length of its tributaries, It rises 
in eastern Kentucky and, flowing through and by the great un- 
developed timber, coal, and stone regions of eastern Kentucky 
and northeastern middle Tennessee, forms a semicircle over 300 
miles in length through the richest part of middle Tennessee. 
This river is navigable from its mouth to Burnside, Ky., a total 
length of 518 miles. The distance from Nashville to Burnside 
is 325 miles, and from Nashville east to the Kentucky line 200 
miles, while from Nashville to the mouth is 193 miles. 

From 1830 to 1840 the Tennessee and Kentucky legislatures 
made numerous appropriations for the improvement of this 
river, but little permanent benefits resulted therefrom. ‘Ten- 
nessee granted a charter to the Cumberland Navigation Com- 
pany in 1846, the purpose of which was to “improve the navi- 
gation of the Cumberland River below the town of Nashville by 
means of a system of locks and dams.” But nothing came of 
this enterprise. From 1832 to 1838 Congress appropriated in all 
$155,000 for improving this river, all of which was expended 
below Nashville. This river received no aid from the General 
Government from 1838 to 1871. From 1871 to 1890 Congress 
made thirteen appropriations for the benefit of this river below 
Nashville, aggregating $305,000, the same to be applied to open- 
channel work. In 1892, I believe it was, the project of locking 
and damming the river below Nashville to its mouth, involving 
the construction of seven locks and dams, commencing with 
Lock A, at Harpeth Shoals, was adopted by Congress. From 
1892 to March, 1905, $440,000 have been expended under this 
project to extend the lock and dam system of the upper river 
to the lower river, making the aggregate sum of $900,000 that 
has been expended by Congress on the lower river from 1832 to 
March, 1905. The estimated value of the commerce of this lower 
river for the year 1907 was $5,877,957, and number of passen- 
gers carried, 14,000. It may be here remarked that a reexamina- 
tion and survey has recently been made of the lower river, with 
the result that one of the proposed locks and dams is eliminated, 
and Maj. W. W. Harts, in charge of the Cumberland River 
work, in his last report states, among other things: x 

The improvement of the lower portion of this stream is a worthy one 
of much importance, and one that should. in my opinion, be und en 
promptly by the United States. 4 

In 1870 Congress ordered the entire river surveyed, with a 
view to open-channel work and removal of obstructions. ‘This 
resulted in appropriations at intervals for open-channel work 
during subsequent years. As far back as 1832 government ap- 
propriations for the improvement of this river were separated 
and designated “above” and “below” Nashyille. 

In 1882 Congress ordered a survey of the upper river, with 
a view to its locking and damming from Nashville to Burnside. 
A project to this end submitted by the Chief of Engineers was 
adopted by Congress in the river and harbor act of 1886. 
Under this project the sum of $2,519,000 has been expended by 
the Government since 1886, the total appropriations above 
Nashville to date being $2,665,000, but this sum included ex- 
penditures for construction of Lock No. 1, 24 miles below Nash- 
ville, the purchase of sites for abutment at Lock No, 8, and for 
Locks and Abutment No. 22, near Burnside; the selection of 
sites for locks of Smith Shoals system; the construction of 
Lock No: 21, near Burnside, as well as the construction of Locks 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 above Nashville. These latter locks and dams, 
to be completed during next year, afford slack-water navi- 
gation from Nashville to Carthage, a distance of 116 miles, and 
also Lock No. 21, 18 miles below Burnside, now near completion, 
will furnish slack water to that railroad point. This project 
for the upper river provides a minimum depth of 6 feet the 
entire distance. 

In February, 1906, a board of engineers, after a hearing at 
Nashville, made a report recommending a modification of the 
upper river project, to which I have just referred, to the ex- 
tent that Locks 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 to Carthage, and 21 be- 


low Burnside, should be completed, but that the construction of 
the other locks and dams proposed between Carthage and Burn- 
side, “is not at present justified by the commerce involved.” 
This modified project was adopted by Congress in the river and 
harbor act of March 2, 1907. 

CLAIMS OF UPPER CUMBERLAND. 

This is a brief résumé of the projects for the Cumberland’s 
improvement and the work done thereunder, as I gather from 
reports of Chief of Engeneer’s Office and other sources. The 
Department of Engineers recently recommended that the proj- 
ect to lock and dam the lower Cumberland be carried out, but 
that the further improvement of the upper Cumberland shall 
cease for the present—after the completion of Locks and Dams 
Nos. 7 and 21. Their recommendation that the lower end of 
the river be thus improved meets my hearty approval and shall 
have my constant support; but from their suggestion that the 
project for the improvement of the river above Nashville shall 
be abandoned for the present, I most earnestly and emphatic- 
ally dissent. 

From my knowledge of the physical, commercial, and indus- 
trial conditions of the territory drained by the Cumberland 
River, I unhesitatingly insist that the claims of the upper river 
for improvement are not inferior to those of any other river 
project of similar magnitude in America; hence my <ontention 
that the work should be carried on on both sections at the 
same time, so that this generation as well as its grandchildren 
may have the benefits of slack-water navigation. 

I dare say that every engineer who has actually visited and 
inspected the upper river and seen the almost unlimited mate- 
rial possibilities of the territory it drains, and its almost utter 
lack of railway transportation, has strongly recommended its 
speedy improvement by locks and dams. As far back as 1881, 
when the survey of the river above Nashville was made with a 
view to the pending project, Maj. William R. King reported that 
said “river is worthy of improvement, and that the work is a 
public necessity.” This survey showed that the entire fall from 
Burnside to Nashville is 223 feet, or 8 inches per mile, and 
“that the general slope is quite uniform, so there would be no 
trouble about rapid currents; that the river bed is generally 
rock, which would afford a secure foundation for the locks. 
This is so superior to the Kentucky and many other rivers that 
have been thus improved, notwithstanding extremely bad foun- 
dations. A test made during this survey showed that the low- 
water discharge of the river above the mouth of the Caney 
Fork was 1,100 cubic feet per second, and 1,825 cubic feet per 
second near Nashville. 

The detailed report of that survey also shows that this upper 
river is stable and permanent—there are no cut-offs or changes 
of course. I understand that cut-offs in the Mississippi have 
shortened the river several hundred miles within the last two 
hundred years. I gather from the report that the upper Cum- 
berland's banks are about 13 feet horizontal to 1 foot in height. 
There are very few bank slides. The river is of uniform width, 
averaging about 300 feet above the state line, and 400 feet be- 
low the state line east of Nashville, thus causing a generally 
uniform height of rises. 

Impediments to navigation, such as protracted freezes result- 
ing in ice obstructions, so frequent in many other navigable 
streams, is of rare occurrence on the Cumberland. Suitable 
construction supplies for lock and dam purposes, such as rock 
and timber, can be had in abundance near any dam and lock 
location. The engineers have heretofore suggested that the 
dams already built on the upper river in connection with the 
open-channel work done there will greatly aid toward canalizing 
the river by confining the water to a limited channel. 

Perhaps one of the potent reasons for the improvement by 
locks and dams of the upper river first is embraced in the sug- 
gestion of one of the engineers in charge, made some years ago: 

That the navigation of the lower river is already more reliable than 


that above, while railroads are in some places accessible, and the needs 


of the e tor the transportation are not so great as those above 
Nashville. 


But he also adds that 


At an early day the same standard of improvement should be 
adopted below Nashville— 

To which I agree. 

In each of the annual reports made since 1882 the engineers 
in charge have recommended and urged the completion of the 
projected locks and dams on the upper river until the year 1905, 
as I have stated, and Congress also was in hearty accord. It is 
true that during later years some of them directed attention to 
the relative importance and claims of the two ends of the river 
and urged improvement of the lower end as well, but at no time 
prior to 1905, so far as I now recall, has the discontinuance of 
improvements on the upper river as projected been recom- 
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mended or suggested either by the Department of Engineers or 
by Congress. 

In 1886, Colonel Barlow, speaking, in his report, of the two 
sections into which the river was divided, said : 


Separate e for these two sections should have the effect 
also of securing a larger aggregate yearly amount for carrying on the 
work, a most desirable result in view of the magnitude and importance 
of this improyement. 


While this statement referred to the two sections into which 
the upper river was then divided, namely, below and above the 
Kentucky line, it would now apply with equal, if not greater, 
force to the upper and the lower river. A leading suggestion in 
this and subsequent reports is that this improvement means— 


For the upper section the opening up of a cheap and safe means of 
transportation for the almost unlimited forest and mineral resources of 
the upper Cumberland Valley. 


ENGINEERS’ ADVERSE RECOMMENDATION. 

Mr. Chairman, I of course recognize the efficiency and excel- 
lent ability of the four distinguished engineers who went to 
Nashville and held a hearing in February, 1906, and as a result 
of which recommended the abandonment of the then existing 
upper-river project, save as to Locks 1 to 7, inclusive, and Lock 
No. 21, near Burnside, upon the sole ground that “it is not at 
present justified by the commerce involved.“ I wish, however, 
to comment fairly upon this report and the chief grounds upon 
which it is based, and to cite some additional facts and condi- 
tions in connection with those to which I have already directed 
attention, which strongly rebut the conclusion of this honorable 
board. 

The fact that since 1883 this river above Nashville has been 
recommended by all the engineers in charge as suitable for im- 
provement by locks and dams, and highly worthy, should be 
borne in mind. The fact, also, that Congress concurred in this 
conclusion in the river and harbor act of 1886, and heartily ad- 
hered to it until 1906, having made numerous appropriations in 
accordance therewith, should not be overlooked. None of this 
board have ever seen this section of the river. 

Again, the entire suitableness of this section of the river for 
locking and damming—its rock bottom, its steep banks, its uni- 
form width, its gradual slope, its freedom from ice gorges, and 
so forth; the existence of near-by material for lock and dam con- 
struction—afford strong and convincing reasons in support of 
its continued improvement. 

The advisability of improving a river is determined by a num- 
ber of important considerations, but chief among which relates 
to the commercial and industrial benefits to be obtained by such 
improvement. The following statement is found in the report of 
the Board of Engineers in 1906, based upon their hearing at 
Nashville, to which I have alluded: : 

The board does not consider their (the counties) existing commerce 
sufficient to suet the expenditure of $4,200,000, which will be required 
to canalize the river from Carthage to Burnside, nor that a large de- 


velopment of commerce in coal or other mineral resources over this sec- 
tion of the river is reasonably prospective. 


IS THIS VIEW WELL FOUNDED? 

This view is hardly in harmony with the view of every busi- 
ness man in the Cumberland Valley, or with the views of every 
engineer who has been in charge of the work of the improving 
of the Cumberland theretofore. As I have already stated, 
Colonel Barlow and other engineers in charge have repeatedly 
gone on record in their official reports as saying that the im- 
provement of the upper river would afford an outlet for the 
natural resources of that section. Colonel Barlow, in his report 
for 1890, urges as one of the strongest reasons for extending the 
system of locks and dams on the upper river to the river below 
Nashville as follows: 

POSSIBILITIES AND NEEDS OF UPPER SECTION. 

The public necessity and convenience subserved by the radical improve- 
ment of the lower Cumberland would be the opening up of the vast and 
varied mineral and forest resources of the Cumberland Valley to naviga- 
tion. è The commerce of the Cumberland River extends to the 
most important ponny of the aera S system, and it is thought that 
this commerce will continue to largely increase as the river above Nash- 
ville is improved, by reason of heavy shipments seeking the western 
waterways. 

Colonel Barlow had personally inspected this river and its 
valley. It is a known fact that the chief mineral resources and 
forest areas of the Cumberland Valley and territory which this 
river drains are to be found in the upper Cumberland section. 
It is equally well known that the seven locks and dams now be- 
ing constructed on the river above Nashyille extend through an 
almost exclusively agricultural section and terminate near the 
edge of the forest, oil, stone, coal, and other mineral areas lying 
undeveloped and far from any other transportation facilities. 

So far as I know or have heard, few if any of the engineers 
in charge have had occasion since the survey of 1882 and 1883 
to visit and carefully inspect the Cumberland River above Car- 
thage and the commercial possibilities of the territory it drains. 


Neither, so far as I recall, has the distinguished chairman of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, or any member of that com- 
mittee, had an opportunity to make a visit of inspection to this 
upper river. I have little doubt that if members of this com- 
mittee should inspect this part of the river and observe the 
material conditions there, together with its almost complete 
isolation from railway transportation, they would easily find 
that its early improvement is well deserved and that it clearly 
comes within the showing required of many other rivers of 
similar importance that receive, and have been receiving, 
favorable recognition from the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, a most important point that I here desire to 
make is that the great bulk of the freight that now comes down 
the Cumberland to Nashville and points below, comes from that 
portion of the valley lying above and beyond Lock No. 7 near 
Carthage, and this must continue to be the case, since the un- 
developed resources of the character already alluded to are 
located on this unimproved section of the river, and are vir- 
tually unsupplied by railway transportation. I have an inti- 
mate personal knowledge of the entire upper Cumberland sec- 
tion as respects its agriculture, varied natural resources, com- 
merce, freight traffic, and its immense possibilities when suit- 
able outlet is afforded. The completion of the seven locks above 
Nashville will soon materially increase the commerce of the 
upper river, but such increase would prove a revelation if these 
improvements should be extended above Carthage, so as to tap 
not only the agricultural but the timber, stone, coal, and other 
mineral resources of Kentucky and Tennessee. I do not deem 
it necessary to dwell at length upon the industrial and com- 
mercial possibilities of the rim, the basin, and the Cumberland 
Mountain, along near the foot of which the upper Cumberland 
flows. 

I gather from the valuable report prepared by the Nashville 
Board of Trade and the Cumberland River Commission that 
prior to the civil war a number of steamboat lines operated be- 
tween Nashville and New Orleans, conveying the cotton, to- 
baeco, and grain crop of the former section down the river 
and bringing back sugar, molasses, and coffee; that this com- 
merce was considerable; that with the Cumberland improved 
all kinds of freights could be carried to the various trade cen- 
ters of the Mississippi Valley and of the Gulf, as well as the 
West Indies and other seacoast markets of the world; that 
the railway tonnage of Nashville annually approximates 40,- 
000,000 tons; that Nashville has some 700 manufacturing con- 
cerns, whose annual output exceeds $30,000,000; that the job- 
bing trade of this city is nearly $200,000,000 each year; that 
the Cumberland River traffic coming into Nashville, not includ- 
ing that of other points on the river nor that deflected by rail- 
road, amounts to about $17,000,000 each year; that the im- 
provement of this river by Jocks and dams “is the most impor- 
tant factor in the complete development of Nashville and middle 
Tennessee. 

I find in the report of the Board of Engineers, dated Feb- 
ruary, 1906, that the district officer estimates that in the event 
of the completion of the then existing project of improvement 
the commerce of the Cumberland River would increase to 
1,000,000 tons annually. The report adds: 

This, however, would be but a small part of the freight movement 
that would be affected by the improvement. According to the census 
of 1900, in the 21 counties of Tennessee and Kentucky which abut on 
the river below Burnside and which will be directly affected by the 
improvement, there was a population of 440,146, an area of 8,775 
square miles, with farms covering 479,738 acres, of which 2,361,865 
acres were improved. The total value of the farm Pree and prod- 


ucts for 1899 was $91,822,014, of which $13,575,217 represented live 
stock, and $17,263,237 products not fed to live stock. 


It should be remembered that these assessed values are only 
about 60 per cent of the real value of the property. 

It will be observed that the quotation just made only refers 
to counties abutting on the river. In this connection it should 
be borne in mind that there are a still greater number of other 
counties situated near, but not abutting on, the river that are 
without railroad facilities and are measurably dependent upon 
this river during its navigable season for transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of no serious difficulty for the 
upper Cumberland watershed to not only supply, but to easily 
glut, all the demands of the Nashville markets, with its various 
products, either in the raw or manufactured state, and this with 
very scant transportation facilities by reason of only occasional 
navigation; hence the completion of the river improvements 
from Nashville to the Ohio will be a benefit not only 


to Nashville and the lower river section but to the upper 
river territory as well, in that an outlet would be thereby 
afforded for all surplus products both to home and to distant and 
larger markets. But, the lower river being already navigable 
for a much longer period than the upper river, why not improve 
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both at the same time, so that the improved lower end and the 
people of the upper section would not be deprived for a genera- 
tion of the great increase of commerce that would at once fol- 
Jow the improvement of the upper section aboye Carthage? 

Mr. Chairman, I emphasize and urge the necessity of further 
improving the upper river without delay or hindrance, because 
this section is but in the infancy of development and is without 
satisfactory railroad facilites to encourage or make extensive 
development possible. If this section were favored with year- 
around navigation, within a short time one could witness many 
yessels laden with outgoing or incoming freight passing a given 
point on this river every day. Even with the small amount of 
work already done upon the upper Cumberland, the eommerce 
has increased considerably and is maintaining a permanent and 
healthy increase. It is true that the last report of the engineer 
in charge indicates a temporary decline in the commerce of the 
upper river, but it is a fact well known that this was but tem- 
porary and due solely to the protracted low-water stage during 
the rainy or navigation period. Hundreds of tons of up-river 
freight are unloaded or loaded along the upper Cumberland 
during each season of navigation at each of such shipping 
points as Gallatin Landing, Hartsville, Cedar Bluff, Dixon 
Springs, Alexander, Rome, Taylors Branch, Carthage, West 
Point, Buffalo, Snow Creek, Granville, Wood Forks Landing, 
Fort Blount, Jennings Creek, Gainesboro, Butlers Landing, Ben- 
netts Ferry, Celina, Martinsburg, Center Point, Ross Landing, 
Carys Landing, Blacks Ferry, Marrowbone, Burkesyille, Albany 
Landing, and so on, 

The down-river freight mainly comprises live stock, tobacco, 
most kinds of agricultural products, fruits, poultry, eggs, im- 
mense quantities of undressed lumber, logs, staves, handles, 
spokes, and other manufactured products, which are prepared 
for shipment only in small quantities, such as the usual few 
months of irregular and uncertain navigation and consequent 
transportation facilities justify. The important fact that the 
railroad facilities of the upper Cumberland Valley are very 
scant and of little practical utility if the river was improved 
should not be overlooked. The Southern Railroad passes across 
the Cumberland Mountains east of Nashville, but does not run 
near enough to the Cumberland River to afford advantageous 
transportation facilities to the valley proper. All of the im- 
portant shipping points on the upper river, save Carthage, are 
not touched by any line of railroad. The people, therefore, of 
the yalley proper, as well as the inhabitants of the rim and the 
plateau, are in most instances obliged to haul their products over 
dirt roads a distancé of from a few miles to 50 miles in order to 
reach a railroad and, in addition, pay a much higher freight rate. 

It is easily seen that the lack of adequate transportation is an 
enormous handicap to the development of this immense terri- 
tory. The boats can only run during a few months in the year, 
and irregularly during this time, hence only such amount of 
freight is prepared for shipment as chances of remoyal justify, 
with the result that no kind of effort is made to develop the 
country by increasing the output of the farm, or mining coal, or 
making profitable disposition of the many hundred thousands 
of acres of virgin forests, or digging additional oil wells, except 
to freight the small number of steamboats that ply the upper 
Cumberland during the brief period of its navigation, for a 
large number of vessels are not put on this river because the 
navigable season is too short and uncertain to justify this course 
from a business standpoint. 

To illustrate, in a small but certain degree, the manner in 
which commerce would keep pace with increased navigation, I 
recall one summer, which is usually the dry and low-water sea- 
son, during which there were numerous rains and the river 
continued navigable, and when it became apparent that boats 
could continue to transport freight the banks of the river were 
kept crowded during the entire summer with freight for ship- 
ment. The price of products is largely determined by their abil- 
ity to reach the best market, and the cost of transportation is 
usually the greatest factor in fixing prices of marketable prod- 
ucts, whether of the field, the mine, the forest, or the factory. 
The plain truth must be apparent to every observer that market- 
able products of the watershed of the upper Cumberland must 
in the main be hauled over dirt roads to railroads or shipped by 
boat during the river’s brief period of uncertain navigation. 
These conditions render it difficult, if not impossible, to compete 
in the best markets or to secure the benefit of the best markets. 


CTHER RIVERS IMPROVED BY SECTIONS AT SAME TIME. 


Mr. Chairman, some one has suggested that it would be inex- 
pedient to improve the lower river and extend the work of 
improvement above Carthage at the same time. I utterly fail 
to see the unfeasibility of such course. On the contrary, this 
method of improvement has found favor with Congress and 
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with 5 in charge of other rivers of similar importance 
and size. 

The James River, in Virginia, has been considered for the 
purpose of appropriations and improvement in two sections, 
namely, above and below Richmond. Both sections have 
been improved at the same time. The Cape Fear River, in 
North Carolina, has been divided into two sections likewise, 
namely, above and below Wilmington, and improvement 
conducted on both at the same time. The value of the com- 
merce of this river is $4,400,217. 

The Savannah River, in Georgia, has been improved by sec- 
tions above and below Savannah, and above and below Augusta. 
The Coosa River, in Georgia, has been improved by sections, 
work being done upon both at the same time, namely, above and 
below the crossing of the Eastern Tennessee, Virginia and 
Georgia Railroad bridge. Similar methods of improvement 
haye been adopted and conducted upon the system known as the 
Black Warrior, the Warrier and the Tombigbee. The Brazos 
River, in Texas, has been improved materially at the same time 
aboye and below Old Washington. The Red River has been im- 
proved at the same time on the two sections, extending in either 
direction from Fulton, Ark. 

Of course, the Mississippi would not be a fair illustration, 
but it is not unfair to remark that in addition to the numerous 
sections into which this river is divided for purposes of im- 
provement, improvement is going on all the time on the upper 
Mississippi as well as the tributaries of the upper Mississippi. 

The Missouri River has been improved by sections, extending 
in either direction from Sioux City, at least until 1902. Work 
has been done at numerous different points on the Ohio. The 
order in which some of the locks and dams have been con- 
structed is like this—S8, 11, 13, 19, 10, 26, and so forth. 

The Big Kanawha River has been improved by locks and 
dams for 90 miles with a 6-foot depth at an expense of 
$4,223,000, while its commerce, since improvement, is only 
$9,776,604. I might here remark that the commerce of the 
upper Cumberland exceeds this, without material aid from the 
lock and dam improvement. 

The Kentucky River had a commerce in 1906 of $3,646,411 
only, while its improvements have cost $3,681,000, with an esti- 
mated balance necessary for completion of $1,710,000. The 
Columbia River is being improved by sections and at consider- 
able expense. The Monongahela has been improved by sec- 
tions—the West Virginia and the Pennsylvania section. Nearly 
a million and a half have been spent on the West Virginia, 
while more than three and one-half millions haye been spent 
on the construction of locks on the Pennsylvania section. 

The commerce on the Little Kanawha was only 70,289 tons, 
yet four locks and dams are being constructed on this river. 
The Big Sandy River in West Virginia and Kentucky has re- 
ceived more than a million dollars, while it is only navigable to 
its fork, 27 miles, and also appropriations for locks on its two 
prongs, 9 and 4 miles in length, respectively, the whole project 
to cost $4,725,000. This river’s commerce for 1906 was $2,- 
450,548. 

These citations, hastily gathered from the various reports of 
the Chief of Engineers, are given, not in the way of criticism, 
but as overwhelming evidence in support of the sound policy 
of extending the lock and dam system further up the Cumber- 
land River from Lock No. 7, and at the same time extending 
same down the river to its mouth. No; I do not for a moment 
question the wisdom or the policy of the course pursued toward 
the rivers I have enumerated, but I commend it, on the contrary, 
and only ask that the two sections of the Cumberland River 
receive the same recognition at the same time that other sec- 
tions of rivers of no greater importance have received at the 
same time from Congress. 


ANOTHER OBJECTION ANSWERED. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to recur to another statement or sug- 
gestion in the special report of the Board of Engineers, who 
recommended temporary abandonment of improvement on the 
upper Cumberland River, and that is that it “is not at present 
justified by the commerce involved,” and this is the controlling 
ground upon which the board acted. 

I submit that this is hardly fair to this river, since there is 
no controversy as to the existence on the upper river of such 
extensive material resources as are to be found in few other 
sections of the country. To be sure the commerce is small com- 
pared to what its volume would be with suitable facilities for 
carrying the products of this country to a suitable market. If 
the maximum yolume of commerce were already attained there 
would be no just claim for river improvement, but this is one 
of the chief purposes of improving our waterways, to afford a 
constant outlet for freight traffic. 
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The Northwest, I understand, was called “The American 
Desert” until railroads penetrated it, and now it is teeming with 
wealth and dotted all over with almost every kind of enterprise. 
They are even plowing out there now with automobiles. 

The Green River, in Kentucky, was scarcely navigable and 
had an insignificant commerce until it was locked and dammed. 
Now, I have been told, that it carries more freight into Evans- 
ville than any two railroads entering that city. Like the Cum- 
berland, this river’s watershed had undeveloped resources that 
were only waiting for an outlet to enable them to reach market 
at a reasonable freight rate. 

Coal is found in 23 counties in Tennessee and Kentucky within 
the Cumberland basin, and that it and other minerals exist 
there in almost unlimited quantities, is not controverted. But 
what profit would it be annually to mine even millions of tons 
of this Cumberland Mountain coal, and by short lines of rail- 
way where necessary, or by the Obed River, to place it on the 
banks of the Cumberland for shipment? With an unimproyed 
river, with navigation too irregular, uncertain, and brief to 
justify the use of large numbers of boats and barges, this im- 
mense amount of coal would have to lie there and become worth- 
less, Likewise as to all other freights where large quantities 
are prepared for shipment. If the same requirements suggested 
as to the upper Cumberland sections had been applied to numer- 
ous other large and important rivers, such as the Kentucky 
River, the Green River, the Big Sandy, the Big Kanawha, the 
Monongahela, the Allegheny, the Little Kanawha, and many 
others that have been wisely improved by the Government, and 
their commerce rapidly developed as a consequence, would have 
each to-day been without improvement or prospective aid. 

Anyone at all familiar with its natural resources must readily 
agree that the upper Cumberland watershed can easily freight 
for generations to come all the vessels and other water craft 
that an improved river would afford. Coal can only be,towed 
down the Ohio on the floods, by reason of the uncertainty of 
navigation. The increased cost which this necessity incurs is 
20 cents per ton. Experienced steamboat men tell me that the 
irregularity and uncertainty of navigation increases the cost of 
shipment on the upper Cumberland at least 35 per cent. In 
brief, the world’s uniform experience is that where rivers drain- 
ing a fertile and resourceful country have been canalized or 
suitably improved, the highest degree of development and in- 
creased prosperity soon follows—boats going loaded in both 
directions. The Cumberland Mountain coal, oil, stone, and 
timber region is 600 to 800 miles nearer New Orleans than the 
Pittsburg fields. How could one dispute, therefore, that with 
an improved river there would be any great delay in the deyel- 
opment and marketing the forest, mineral, and agricultural 
products of the 23 counties bordering on and near the upper 
Cumberland River? Besides, short lines of railroad tapping the 
adjacent coal fields could and would be easily and cheaply con- 
structed from different points on the upper Cumberland. 

During this and the last Congress, I haye urged that steps be 
taken looking toward the early and gradual extension of the 
lock-and-dam system above Carthage, and also that the same 
system at the same time be extended down the river until its 
mouth is reached. But the last Congress was not in a state of 
mind to appropriate a dollar for any new work or new project 
for the improvement of any river or harbor in the country,. so 
that the present Congress must be looked to for this character 
of relief. When an appropriation is asked for a project of river 
improvement, where a survey and estimates have not been had 
for a period of many years, the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
sometimes prefer, and so insist upon, a resurvey before making 
further appropriation. 

Since the upper Cumberland was last surveyed, in 1882-83 
und since no appropriation for that portion above Carthage 
could be had earlier than the present Congress, I asked that a 
reexamination and resurvey of this section of the river be made 
in the meantime, to the end that this possible objection and ob- 
struction may be removed when the next river and harbor bill 
is drafted and passed by Congress. I asked also that a re- 
survey of the Obey River, from its mouth to the head of navi- 
gation at Eastport, be made, with a view to the remoyal of ob- 
structions, and also such open channel work as would facilitate 
navigation. The last Congress acted favorably upon each ap- 
plication. I trust and believe that the conditions made to ap- 
pear to the government engineer from his inspection of the 
Obey and the upper Cumberland, and from the showing as to 
their merits to be made to the engineer by the people residing 
along these rivers, he will feel fully justified in strongly recom- 
mending their early and permanent improvement. During the 
Sixtieth Congress I offered a bill to place the lock-and-dam sys- 
tem, as proposed, from Lock No. 7 to the Kentucky line, on the 
continuing-contract basis, the cost not to exceed $2,000,000. I 
have again offered that bill in this Congress, and do trust it 


may receive favorable consideration. The people of the Cum- 
berland Valley east of Nashville have accomplished much; they 
have contributed more largely than any other section to the 
rapid and permanent growth and the substantial upbuilding of 
the capital city. 

Mr. Chairman, there should be no discrimination against this 
great river and the magnificent valley it drains. Too long al- 
ready has this fertile region, teeming with undeveloped natural 
resources and peopled by a citizenship that has no superior in 
the land, suffered the untold losses and disadvantages resulting 
from scant transportation facilities. The people who inhabit 
the hills and valleys of the upper Cumberland are honest, in- 
telligent, industrious, and frugal. They are brave, patriotic, 
and liberty loving. Whether in peace or in war, whether in 
public life or in private station, they have nobly met every re- 
quirement of honor and duty. [Loud applause.] * ` 

Mr. RAUCH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to take advantage of this 
opportunity to discuss certain paragraphs and provisions of the 
bill under consideration and to print as an appendix to my re- 
marks a communication received from a gentleman residing in 
my district. I recognize the limitation of time, also the fact 
that a number of gentlemen have not as yet had an opportunity 
to be heard. : 

Mr. Chairman, President Taft said in his inaugural ad- 
dress: “In the making of a tariff bill the prime motive is 
taxation and the securing thereby of a revenue.” This is an 
altogether different premise from what has formerly been sup- 
posed to be the basis of a Republican tariff, the primary object 
of which has been declared to be protection. He further said 
that he intended to make the Roosevelt reforms “a most im- 
portant feature of my administration;“ and his distinguished 
predecessor, who so readily adopted certain Democratic prin- 
ciples, proclaimed loudly and continuously that his one great 
fight was against the “privileged classes.” The foregoing 
smacks very much of the Democratic doctrine of a “tariff for 
revenue,” and to the thoughtful student of political conditions 
must present an anomaly that is quite interesting. If the posi- 
tion of Mr. Taft represents a beautiful finesse from the stand- 
point of a politician, it can hardly be called statecraft. If 
he has broken away from the traditions of his party, the present 
tariff bill certainly can not receive his approval. If the former 
is true, it is hardly what we would expect from the operation 
of the keen, judicial mind of the President. If the latter is 
true and he is really against special privileges, the drafting of 
that principle into our tariff laws will require the elimination 
of the influences of the “ privileged classes” that are so mani- 
fest in the present bill. 

There is no doubt but what the beneficiaries of the prohibitive 
tariff rates were afraid of such a turn, but it is their evident in- 
tention to hold the party to its bargain, because in their testi- 
mony before the Committee on Ways and Means they expressly 
declared that they did not expect the Republican party to dis- 
regard its promises, no matter how badly the country needed 
revenue, and that they were entitled to the rates which they now 
have, which they claim represent the difference between the cost 
of production abroad and at home, including a reasonable profit 
to the American producer. 

In the consideration of this question, which has so long domi- 
nated the politics of our country, we must proceed upon a 
definite theory. We can not proceed upon two theories seeking 
to make them both fundamental when their nature demands that 
one be subservient to the other. We must either levy a tariff 
for revenue, leaving the incident protection to be what it may, 
or impose a tariff for protection, leaving the incident revenue 
be what it may. The main reason for a tariff has always been 
a matter of discussion and has offered a question upon which 
the two parties have divided. It is now of very great im- 
portance because the tariff-fed industries have formed monop- 
olies and are demanding, under the guise of protection, that the 
high schedules under which they have fattened be maintained. 
Business men are asking that their business be protected from 
the discriminations of monopolies. 

Now, the action of any political party is dangerous when in 
its final action it yields to the strongest political influence. This 
is usually what it does when it does not follow a principle. 
Then special protection comes to those who are strong and the 
weak are left to perish. If we follow a principle, men can form 
some opinion as to what its development and evolution will be 
and what conditions it will bring about. If we levied a tariff 
for revenue and not for protection, the schedules that are the 
best revenue producers and the least burdensome upon the peo- 
ple would be well established. Business interests would not 
hang and alternate between the hope and fear of the granting 
or refusal of some special privilege, because they could form 
some opinion of what the application of the principle would 
bring to them. Who in business would not prefer to build upon 
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a principle than upon the vacillations of those who deal out 
favors to the supplicants who can perform the greatest political 
service? 

Mr. Chairman, we have traveled a long distance in listening 
to the arguments and excuses of those who favor prohibitive 
tariff rates, From the argument that the foreign producer and 
not the consumer paid the duty to an appeal for our infant 
industries; from the denial that our products were sold cheaper 
abroad than at home to the excuse that it was only our sur- 
plus; from the position that many of the present rates are not 
prohibitive to the one that they should be reduced to represent 
only the difference in the cost of production with fair profit; 
lastly, from the position that the primary object in imposing a 
tariff is protection to the admission, by a Republican President, 
that the primary object should be for revenue. We do not know 
how far you will go. It is sufficient to say that you will be 
controlled by the political exigencies of the case. 

Many of the schedules in the Dingley law are greatly in ex- 
cess of the cost of production at home and abroad. While this 
is true, the Committee on Ways and Means have not hesitated 
to raise the rates of that law. The old hosiery schedule was 
outrageously high in certain items. That industry has grown 
with marvelous rapidity in recent years; in fact, in 1908 we im- 
ported only about $6,654,000 worth, and made over fifty millions’ 
worth. It would seem according to these figures that the in- 
dustry is pretty well cared for in this country. Under the 
Payne bill, the cheaper grade of hosiery, or the socks worn by 
the poor man, are taxed 85 per cent, while the fancy ones of 
various patterns and colors are taxed only 55 per cent. This 
is a sample of the way in which the Payne bill helps the poor 
in reducing the duty on the necessaries of life. 

Another interesting feature of the Payne bill is the dropping 
of the identification clause in the “drawback” provision, and 
permitting importers to export in the manufactured article the 
equivalent of the material which they have imported, and secure 
in “drawback ” 99 per cent of the duties on the imports. This 
provision will prove a great boon to the Standard Oil Company 
and the beef trust. Under the Dingley law, the material im- 
ported must be identified in the articles exported to entitle the 
manufacturers to a “drawback” of the duties paid. That pro- 
vision was known as the “identification clause.” 

The Standard Oil Company and the beef trust are among the 
greatest exporting combinations in the United States to-day. 
Under this new proyision they will be able to enormously in- 

~ crease their profits and to fasten more firmly their hold upon 
the American consumer and more suctessfully thwart their 
American competitors. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
CruMPACKER] says that the Standard Oil Company is a large 
importer of tin plate. This is true. Under the Dingley law 
there was paid out in the way of drawbacks over $55,000,000. 
Over eighteen million of this amount was paid out upon tin, 
and it is fair to assume that a goodly share of that amount was 
paid to the Standard or its representatives. All of this under 
the provision containing the identification clause. To what ex- 
tent the manipulation can be carried on when this clause is 
stricken out is now a matter of conjecture. 

Mr. Chairman, if protests were not useless, we would feel 
like protesting against a system that can not even be justified 
by the most ardent supporters of a high protective tariff. They 
say that a high protective tariff is in the interest of the Amer- 
ican workingman and that we should be patriotic enough to 
pay a higher price and always purchase an American-made 
article to keep the American laborer employed. If there is 
anything in this argument, I submit that the same patriotism 
that compels the American consumer to buy American oil from 
the Standard Oil Company should compel the Standard Oil 
Company to buy American tin plate from an American com- 
pany. Why should this special privilege be given to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company? Is it not as important to keep the tin-plate 
maker as busy as the oil worker? 

Mr. Chairman, I think the bill represents a revision of the 
tariff in favor of the classes instead of the masses, and I 
believe the country is awake to the situation. The following 
communication shows something of the sentiment against cer- 
tain schedules: 

WILER & WISE (INCORPORATED), 
Logansport, Ind., March 25, 1909. 
Hon. GEORGE W. RAUCH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Rauch: We note that the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives has incorporated in a proposed tariff bill 
a decided increase upon cotton hosiery and women's leather gloves. 

JJ tual e wee; wd Cour aoe eee 
De changed upon the merchandise of the classes. cathe 


An article that is as staple in the — — business as 
grocery store is a 25-cent hose, and under the present rate o 
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consumer receives a very fair article, but under the advance the hose 
that would retail at 25 cents would not be worth pd hire home. 
e 


We see no reason why this duty should be advanced, as American 
manufacturer is well protected, and to our personal knowledge a num- 
ber of the American manufacturers who are making a full-fashioned 
stocking such as is imported from the other side have increased their 
onal ation very much, and, in fact, watered their stock and are 
still paying heavy dividends. 

Take it in our own State, the Wayne Knitting Mills, under the 
prest protection have built up a tremendous plant employing hun- 

reds of workingmen, and I have it from one of the directors that their 
dividends have n so large that they have been compelled to cover 
them up in order not to raise the ire of their customers. 

The glove manufacturers have not been backward in making similar 
requests, and their demands are no less unjustifiable and outrageous. 
They have secured a tariff that will exclude foreign gloves altogether. 
They would practically 8 the whole ananasy into the hands of a 
group of manufacturers in Fulton County, N. Y. 

Tħe rates suggested are increases over the present rate of 128 to 
150 per cent for schmaschen, 60 to 174 per cent for lamb, and 33 to 
102 pèr cent for kid, which is in direct opposition to the wishes of 


in favor of reduction in 
the present rates of duty. 

Statistics show that the domestic product for the year 1905 was 
17,740,385, as compared with the importation of $4,899,793. From 
his it is clearly seen that the domestic interests have control of more 
than 75 per cent of the market for leather gloves in this country, so 
why should they ask for an increase in duty? 

pon a consideration of these facts, we believe you will cast your 
vote and use your influence against this measure. We beg to remain, 


Yours, very respectfully, 
WILER & WISE ne), 
By Cart S. Wise, President. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, it was with considerable 
hesitancy that I decided to undertake the discussion of this—the 
tariff—question, for the reason that it is so vast in its possibili- 
ties of right and wrong that I behold the ingenuity of the great- 
est and most skillfully trained minds in this body floundering at 
times in the turmoil of contention that is long drawn out and 
necessarily technical. 

I think I am safe in venturing the observation that scarcely 
2 of the 391 Members of Congress agree on the multitudinous 
phases of this bill, and doubtless we could not all agree on any 
bill. But if we are patriotic, if we are just, if we are consid- 
erate, if we are yoid of selfishness, and if we truly represent the 
interests of our people at large and our country’s welfare, our 
duty is plainly outlined on the horizon of public sentiment all 
about us. 

The greatness of a country and the success of its people are 
dependent on four constituent elements of environment. They 
are food, shelter, clothing, and means of enlightenment, and if 
we would achieve the largest sphere of success for the masses, 
whom we represent, we should make their possibilities for in- 
spiring homes, comfortable clothing, wholesome food, and 
abundant reading matter the most encouraging within the pos- 
sibility of legislative endeavor. And how can we do this? 
Manifestly, the cheaper necessities for every family can be 
purchased the more of them they can have, and the more of 
them they have the larger will be their self-satisfaction and en- 
joyment, and consequently the more likely their influence for 
right in man’s duty to man. 

But somehow we have drifted into a money-grasping era. 
Those who must earn their living by the sweat of the face” 
see legislative and official favor shown to the class that sneers 
at the doctrine of equal privileges for all. They see one class 
of people enabled to exact unjust profits from another class. 
They see tariff barons reveling in wealth and the farmer and 
the laboring man forced to practice constant and discouraging 
economy to enable them to “ make both ends meet.” 

Does the tariff system—the protective-tariff system which we 
have had for some years and the new one now proposed—dis- 
criminate in favor of certain interests in particular and against 
the public in general? If it does, then every patriotic repre- 
sentative of the people is in honor bound to vote against it; and 
to reach an intelligent conclusion, let us see what influences con- 
tributed to its conception and are operating by shrewd manipu- 
lation and cunning devices to pass it. 

I have heard a great deal of talk in this debate of the “ hear- 
ings ” before the Ways and Means Committee. Does the country 
understand what these “ hearings” consist of? I will tell you. 
It was a rush of representatives of certain interests to get be- 
fore the committee to tell of the special protection they want. 
And who were these men who spent their money and came here 
and testified, and then stayed here most of the winter and gave 
$5 and $10 a plate banquets to Members of Congress? Were 
they men interested in securing better conditions for the toiling 
millions? Were they here to urge the committee to report a bill 
that would give cheaper homes, cheaper clothing, cheaper food, 
and cheaper reading matter to the masses? 

You know they were not! They came as representatives of 
the interests that profit at the expense of the people through 
the imposition of high-tariff taxes, or else they came to have 


the people of this country who have declar 
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the tariff reduced on the luxuries of life that are not produced 
in this country. Men, they are, representing the corporate 
greed of our country—men who boldly demand their pound of 
flesh, regardless of where it comes from. And it looks like 
their unholy greed will be satisfied, foul birds that they are, 
preying, vampire like, on the fruits of toil of calloused-handed 
men and pale-faced women and carrying their spoils back to 
the coffers of those who live by their wits and then revel in 
luxury and dishonor on money taken from those who earn it 
and who thus pay tribute toward keeping the high-tariff party 
in power by giving it the bargain and sale advantage of colos- 
sal campaign corruption funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I said in the beginning that I want to be 
classed with those who favor better conditions and easier means 
of comfortable and successful living for those who create the 
dollars in our glorious country, and I can only do that by voting 
in favor of lower tariff taxes on the necessities of life and col- 
lecting more of our revenues from the luxuries. We need 
cheaper lumber, cheaper hardware, and cheaper glass with 
which to build homes; and if the rich want to use mahogany 
and mosaic and inlaid and hand carved furniture, and silk 
plush and purple and fine linen, let them pay a substantial 
tariff tax on it. They are amply able to do it. We need 
cheaper shoes and stockings, and woolens, and ginghams, and 
muslins; and those who can afford to use silks, and broadcloths, 
and rich laces, and gold, and diamonds, should be compelled to 
pay liberally thereon in support of adequate government rey- 
enues. We need cheaper supplies for the wholesome furnish- 
ings of our breakfast tables, our dinner tables, and our supper 
tables, and let those who give monkey dinners and feasts at 
the tables of mammon, “ grease the skids,” so to speak, for 
sliding the government expenses through. And we need cheaper 
means of disseminating intelligence by lower priced paper and 
fewer dividends for the watered stockholders of the paper trust. 

Who furnishes the bone and sinew of our national thrift and 
prosperity? Is it the man in the furrow, in the shop, or in the 
other diversified branches of production, or is it the manipu- 
lator of corporate stocks, the speculator with his ear to Wall 
street tickers, or the tariff beneficiary who is licensed by his 
Government to charge prices for his products by means of tariff- 
wall protection that makes millionaires as thick about the halls 
of legislation as flies about a molasses barrel? I need not an- 
swer this. Every man and woman within my hearing has it 
answered already. 

So much for generalities, and now for some specific instances 
of the injustice of tariff bills framed in the interest of the pro- 
ducer without regard to the rights and the needs of the con- 
sumer. I submit that the best evidence we might introduce on 
any question would be that of those who know of what they 
are talking by practical experience. For instance, the Hawks 
Furniture Company, of Goshen, in my own district, gives me 
enlightenment of a substantial nature in their letter to me on 
the glass and lumber tariff. They say in a letter under date 
of March 26: 

Drar Sin: Referring to our former communications relative to the 
tariff on plate glass, we have noted the schedule as reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee. Now, while this is supposed to be a re- 
duction, if you figure the importations and sales in this country for 
the past few years, it is really an advance in the rate, for while there 
is a reduction of 12} cents per foot on sizes which formerly carried a 
85-cent duty, there an advance of from 8 to 10 cents and from 10 
to 124 cents 


r foot on the sizes of which tbere is the largest con- 
sumption ; and the worst feature is that it entails an advance of 25 per 
cent on sizes which are almost altogether used in furniture that is 
purchased by the common people, and a reduction from 25 to 333 per 
cent on large sizes purchased those who are well to do. 

Now, if the actual cost, which, on the face of it has been greatly 
overestimated by the plate-glass trust, could be obtained, we verily 
believe that there is very little, if any, difference in the actual cost 
of producing glass in this country and in Burope, and we deliberate 
say that, from the business point of view, the proposed schedule is 
simply an ou upon the greater part of the et. public. 

In tejare to the tariff on lumber, about which so much has been said 
and written, you can readily see from the nature of our business we 
are in quite close touch with this subject, and it has long been our 
opinion, although we have never expres: it until late, t $2 per 

ousand tariff on lumber is simply a dead letter; in other words, it 
makes no difference whether it exists or whether there is none at all 
unless it affects the lumber interests in the State of Washington and 
vicinity. Recently we have interviewed representatives of some of the 
best lumber concerns in the country, and this view has received their 
honest confirmation; therefore the campai talk as to the consuming 
public being benefited by the removing of this tariff amounts to nothing 
at all; likewise the large dealer and manufacturer of lumber is not bene- 
fited by its retention. This view also receives confirmation from the 
fact that although in very recent years there has been wide variation 
in the price of lumber, advances and declines, there has at no time been 
an intimation of lumber imports from Canada. Is it not true that of 
the $17,000,000 importation the far 9 is ny of which 
none is grown in this country? In connection with th subject it is 
too evident that large interests have asked more protection than the 


require or and are surprised at their success; likewise s 


interests have received greater consideration than the common people. 
Mr. Chairman, I can not subscribe to all of the conclusions 
in this letter; instead, I submit it for the consideration of the 


House because of its lucid statement of facts. I can not agree 
that a reduction of the tariff on lumber would not reduce the 
price. If it would not, why this lobby of lumber barons so gra- 
ciously in our midst arguing against free lumber? 

But, you say, this is only the opinion of a firm that manufac- 
tures wood products and is interested in cheaper raw material. 
The argument that is made in the letter, however, telis the truth 
plainly in most instances, as every intelligent man sees it, and 
in corroboration of its premise, here is a letter from a farm 
owner in Indiana. He says: 

My Dran Sin: Rightly or wrongly, the farmers believe that what 
amounts to a lumber trust practically controls the price of lumber all 
over the country. They know that the price of lumber has increased 
anywhere from 75 to 200 per cent in the last ten or fifteen years; they 

know from the publications in the Department of Agriculture that 
our forests are nearly exhausted, and they can not understand how Con- 
gress can for a moment permit any portion of the tariff on lumber, 
whether rough or finished, to remain at a time when our forests are 
dwindling and the price of lumber is endlessly ascending. The way the 
farmer figures it out, he is taxed 10 per cent on every post he buys, 30 
per cent on every box shook, $2 a thousand feet on every rough 8 
and from $2.50 to $3.50 a thousand on the finished lumber he may re- 
quire, for the purpose of creating a tariff wall which makes his lumber 
higher, enormously increases the value of the standing timber held by 
speculators, and encourages the destruction of the remaining forests, 
which eventually can only be regarded as a national disaster. 

The farmer knows full well that if he could not raise cereals and pro- 
visions enough to feed the country, the consuming millions would knock 
the tariff off these commodities in a flash. He knows very well that the 
present timber crop which is practically the only erop tbat can be 
raised, is nearly exhausted, comparatively speaking, and he can not un- 
derstand any process of reasoning which undertakes to defend the tariff 
tax on these commodities. 

Then there is the “ joker” in the lumber section of the Payne 
tariff. In defending his new tariff bill, Mr. Chairman PAYNE 
said the greatest merit in the reduction in the lumber schedule 
was that it would reduce the price to the consumer and would 
be of benefit to the millions, while a retention of the present 
duty would be of service only to those speculators in stumpage 
who were already wealthy. He said the men who wanted the 
ee, duty on lumber retained were actuated solely by motives 
of greed. 

Finished lumber, which is to remain protected at $2 per 
thousand, can be imported, because of the saving in railway 
rates as compared with rough lumber, if the tariff permits it; 
but, as proposed, it does not permit it. About 90 per cent of 
the lumber shipped from a mill by rail goes through the planing 
mill before it is put on the cars. About the same percentage 
of the lumber sold at a retail lumber yard is planed or finished 
in some measure. 

The ordinary consumer of lumber buys finished lumber almost 
entirely. The lumber schedule as drafted makes it impossible 
for him to get this lumber from abroad. ‘Therefore he will be 
entirely dependent on domestic supplies, as before. This is 
the kind of revision that may fool, but will not benefit. 

What is true of lumber is also true of wood pulp. Recently 
the paper-making combine of the country raised the price of 
paper 35 per cent and won. At the same time our forests are 
being denuded to get wood-pulp material, which pulp is pro- 
tected $6 per ton. Canada, with its millions of forest pulp 
lands, is anxious to sell us pulp at a price that would be a 
blessing to all users of paper, and at the same time protect our 
forests from devastation by the lumberman and pulp maker's 
axes, but our tariff wall shuts out competition, the destruction 
of our forests goes rapidly on, and we are paying the interna- 
tional paper trust $6 per ton, or nearly so, tariff-tax profit, from 
which the Government does ‘not realize one cent of revenue. 

Let us go to another important feature of this bill. About 
every man, woman, and child in this country wear shoes to keep 
their feet warm and dry and their health good. The cheaper 
they can buy shoes the more of them they can afford, and their 
comfort and health will be correspondingly increased. And in 
this connection I want to submit a letter from a leading shoe 
dealer of my district, Mr. John A. Herzog, of Mishawaka. In 
a letter dated March 22, 1909, he says: 


o the Government of 
giving the packers a special 


astuteness, stand in the bac 
that by putting hides on 
but as a matter of fact he can not 
=e on a stri 
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It is not the cattle raiser, it is the packers, who get the benefit. The 
packers are making five or six millions of dollars a year through the 
present duty. It is enabling them to form what they have long cov- 
eted—a sole-leather trust, and it will also help them to form a shoe 
manufacturing trust. The packers are the ones who must have the 
duty if they wish to carry out the policies they have in mind, and with 
their usua 3 they are len the people to believe that it is 
the cattle raiser who in reality req uty, and that they (the 
packers) have no interest whatsoever. 

The continuation of the pia! means gr priced shoes, higher priced 
harnesses, the elimination of independent tanneries, and shoe manufac- 
Boonie the beef trust will control absolutely another necessity of 

Corroborating this sentiment is the declaration of leading shoe- 
makers of the country that if we will give them free raw ma- 
terial they ask no tariff on shoes, as they are prepared to com- 
pete with the world and ask no protective tariff if they are 
given a free material market. 

I am in favor of free hides, but free shoes are equally essen- 
tial, and if the steering machine of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee does not permit the consideration of a free-shoes amend- 
ment to the bill then here is a joker in the free-hides section 
that will do the stock raisers and the people universally no 
good, but will help the shoe manufacturers to cheaper raw 
materials and the same high prices for shoes. 

In its concrete analysis what a humbug this high tariff on 
hides is, to be sure. Why, sirs, suppose a farmer does sell 
one or two or eyen ten hides a year? What would the pro- 
tective tariff on these amount to in comparison with the 
tariff taxes on the shoes and other leather goods he must buy 
for himself and family? Under the Dingley bill he got 15 per 
cent protection on his hides and paid 25 per cent tariff tax 
on his shoes, and paid out on an average two or three times 
as much money for shoes as he took in on hides sold, and so 
the protected shoe manufacturer got the best of the hide 
grower approximately 5 to 1. In other words, if the farmer 
received 15 per cent tariff protection on $10 worth of hides 
sold in a year he gained $1.50, and then when he paid out 25 
per cent on the $30 worth of shoes he purchased during the 
same period he lost $7.50. If there is a man in existence who 
can not see this, he is as blind as a loft full of bats. 

So it was not a profitable measure for the farmer who had 
hides to sell, and it was an absolute imposition on the millions 
and millions who never had a hide to sell and never will have. 
Let me warn you who represent the special interests of ranch- 
men and packers and shoe manufacturers on the floor of this 
House that the consuming millions in this country will have 
free hides and free leather sooner or later that they may have 
cheaper shoes, and those of you who oppose them for mer- 
cenary reasons in this legislation will be lucky if you do not 
lose your political hides through the contempt of the shoe- 
wearing public. 

And the same spirit of greed that asks a high protective tariff 
on hides that weigh over 25 pounds also asks a high protective 
tariff on wool. They do this, they say, to protect the United 
States woolgrower against low prices through foreign competi- 
tion. But, ah, sirs, we farmers who own sheep know. In 1907 
we, in Indiana, sold our wool at 28 cents per pound, and your 
high protectionists told us that was the result of a high tariff. 
Last year we had to sell our wool at 14 cents per pound, just half 
what we got a year before, and the same high tariff was doing 
business in the same old way. However, when our wool dropped 
100 per cent in price you continued the price of manufactured 
woolens so high that the man who purchased a suit of clothes 
would never had known that the price of wool had dropped one- 
half, and, in fact, it would not concern him much, for his woolen 
suit had a joker in it—it was most all cotton. 

Not content with the high prices of clothing already fixed 
by tariff protection, there are instances of enormous additional 
increases for manufacturers’ benefit. For instance, according 
to Raymond, of the Chicago Tribune, an examination of the 
Payne tariff bill raises the suspicion that eastern manufacturers 
exerted effectual influence on the committee that prepared it. 
In none of their lines is there a reduction, while on some of 
them there is an enormous increase. Hosiery and gloves par- 
ticularly are so classified and rated that there will be an op- 
pressive increase in price, and the worst of it is that the great- 
est increase is on the kinds worn by the poorer classes. Take 
hosiery, for instance: Fifty-cent stockings will sell for 85 cents, 
25-cent stockings for 40 cents, and 10-cent stockings for 18 cents. 
In gloves the same ratio prevails. 

Another letter, Mr. Chairman, of much concern in the con- 
sideration of this tariff bill comes from William Buehrle, a 
grocer in the country town of Monterey, in the district I have 
the honor to represent. He writes, under date of April 1: 


Dran Sin: The new tarif bill in its present form contains a clause 
roviding for a tax upon tea, and also a little“ joker“ which provides 
or a countervailing tax on coffee, this latter provision 3 contained 

in the clause in which it is proposed to impose upon the coffee product 


res the 


of all corals having an export duty on coffee an import duty of like 
amoun 

On account of the well-known influence over the Government of Bra- 
zil which is exercised by the bankers who have financed the coffee cor- 
ner, an import duty of 5 francs per ba; 


and an additional 20 per cent 
ad valorem tax on all coffee exported m Brazil is already in effect; 


and the “ joker” clause to which I refer would enable the bankers to 
raise or lower the duty on coffee at will, and Brazil produces about 85 
per cent of the world’s coffee. 

Coffee and tea can not be classed as luxuries; and inasmuch as no 
part of the United States produces any considerable quantity of either, 
the tariff can not be held out as a “ protection to home industries.” 

My Indiana neighbor and friend could have consistently gone 
a step further in his good counsel and advised a lower duty on 
sugar. That and fruit are prime necessities on every table in 
the land, and if we ought to have cheaper tea and coffee we 
ought also to have at least no increase in the price of sugar and 
fruits. Why, the honorable Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Franklin MacVeagh, is quoted as publicly saying that— 

To my mind it is not too harsh a word to call the existing tax on 
sugar “infamous,” as it extorts from the laboring man, barely able to 
3 himself and his family with the sugar necessary to sustain their 
ives, an actual sum often in excess of the sum the same tax extorts 
from the richest multimillionaire in the land. 

Other items of outrageous food legislation of interést to every 
individual who enjoys a good and wholesome meal are pine- 
apples and lemons. For instance. fresh pineapples have become 
a very popular and healthy product for table use in many 
palatable forms. This bill provides that pineapples, which are 
now taxed 7 cents per cubic foot, shall be rescheduled and re- 
rated at $8 per thousand pineapples, regardless of size or weight. 

In comparison with the present duty, this is an increase of 
100 per cent, and in addition to fixing the tax so high as to shut 
out Cuban and Porto Rican pineapples and giving Florida grow- 
ers a monopoly at fancy prices, the requirement of the bill is 
such that all pineapples shipped into our country must be un- 
crated and counted at port of entry, and this delay would prac- 
tically confiscate the fruit, as it is salable and palatable only 
when fresh. Lemons and many other tropical fruits are likewise 
listed for enormously increased rates, and you high tariffites, 
who vote such extravagance upon the dinner tables of our Jand, 
should not be surprised if you are handed a lemon at the elec- 
tion next year; and if such is your just fate, never say to me 
that you were not duly warned. 

Our country must have revenue. But let us raise it by taxing 
the luxuries that the rich are able to buy and by taxing the in- 
comes of the wealthy. Our present revenue-raising system taxes 
a poor man with a family on all he eats and wears, and the 
wealthy property owner gets off easier than the poor man, if his 
family is smaller, because he pays government tax on only what 
he buys. Raise the tariff on luxuries, whether they be unneces- 
sary finery, automobiles, great incomes, or what not, but in the 
name of comfortable humanity and of the brotherhood of men 
and the Fatherhood of God do not make the common people— 
the great masses of toiling millions—pay for the support of the 
Government and exorbitant prices to the tariff-protected mág- 
nates beside. 

My colleagues, I beseech you to assume the broad spirit of 
the greatest good to the greatest number in the enactment of 
this bill. Out of consideration for your oath of office and your 
responsibility to your fellow-man all over our country you can 
not afford to be selfish in your action in this high calling. May 
the spirit of liberality and of universal regard, handed down to 
us by the fathers, forbid that the sentiment of niggardly pro- 
vincialism vociferated on the floor of this House on this day 
shall meet with approval anywhere but in the hearts of the 
wicked and the unjust. The utterance here that a Representa- 
tive will vote for any tariff bill that gives protection and inci- 
dental extravagant prices to the producers of his district, re- 
gardless of any impositions and outrages it inflicts on the coun- 
try at large, is a disgrace to the locality that authorizes such 
hydrophobie sentiment, for it strikes at the very foundation of 
honesty and justice in legislative duty and invites the lament- 
able suspicion that we, the Representatives of the interests of 
the deserving millions of our country, stand ready to trade our 
concern for the general welfare of our country and her people 
for a mess of pottage, for the selfish interests of our home dis- 
trict. 

When one Congressman declares that he is for free lumber 
and a high tariff on hides, because he comes from a stock-rais- 
ing section, and another says he is for free hides and a high 
tariff on lumber, because he represents a timber section, and 
they denounce each other as being wrong and unpatriotic, they 
make the same spectacle of their consistency that is illustrated 
in the anecdote of the two Irishmen who were walking along a 
lonely path through a forest. 

Suddenly and very unexpectedly they came upon a hangman’s 
scaffold, and looked at the ghastly gibbet and then at each 
other in fear and trembling. Finally one broke the silence by 
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saying: Mike, if that gallows had its just dues, where would 
And the suggestive and possibly pertinent retort. 


you be?” 
was: Sure, Tim, an’ I’d be standin’ here alone.” 


And a discriminating public looks on, listens, and then de- 


cides each is right in his estimate of the other. 

This tariff question can never be settled right until it is fixed 
on a purely revenue basis and until wealth bears its just share 
of national expenses. We may revise and rerevise the tariff 
along the line of building up one class at the expense of the 
other, but we will not get it on a stable and equitable basis 
until the majority of Representatives on this floor consecrate 
themselyes to the reestablishment of the national decalogue, 
which inspired our greatness and goodness, viz: O thou be- 
loved land, bound together by the ties of common interests and 
perils, live foreyer—unselfish, brave, honest! 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I was very much affected when 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Marsy] and others on your 
side who have preceded me have from day to day pleaded for the 
poor paper, beef, steel, oil, coal, sugar, and other trusts. So 
earnest were their appeals for these benevolent but oppressed 
trusts that I was frequently on the verge of passing the hat 
around for these wailing trusts and making a collection for them. 
on the floor of this House. But I came to the conclusion that 
notwithstanding the deplorable conditions, as described, of these 
unfortunate trusts, who have been able to divide in dividends 
only about $200,000,000 during the past year, that we have 
people in this country that have not fared so well, and I changed 
my mind. 

Mr. Chairman, during the twelve days that this debate has 
been going on I have seen one Member after another rise in his 
place and plead against the reduction of the tariff, because it 
would hurt certain industries in his district or State. And on 
careful examination I would invariably find that such industries 
were controlled by some trust or combine. Very seldom have I 
heard any one on your side plead for the reduction of the high 
tariff, which is robbing the American people and bringing ruin 
to the small business man and manufacturer and which is 
keeping the American wage-earner in bondage, want, and misery. 

The bill now up for consideration before this House is as 
subtle a piece of makeshift legislation as the present Dingley 
tariff act, affording absolutely no relief to the deplorable con- 
ditions, and it is apparent to all that it will serve the same 
interests, the same trusts, and the same monopolies which the 
present act so faithfully takes care of. 

Mr. Chairman, I see in this bill simply a tax on the consumer, 
to whom no adequate relief is given from the present extor- 
tionate, prohibitive, and oppressive duties on all necessaries of 
life. And all this, notwithstanding the fact that your party 
has pledged itself to revise the tariff on a substantial downward 
basis so as to give the people relief, at least from the burden- 
some and oppressive tax on necessaries for life. You Repub- 
licans have persistently, and I regret to say successfully, misled 
the people. Your platforms emphatically declared for a revi- 
sion of the tariff act, your speakers and campaign literature 
have lauded your magnanimity to the heavens, but the people 
are still waiting for the promised revision. Now, in place of 
what you have promised, you propose to appease them by ‘this 
makeshift bill, believing that you will deceive them as you have 
done times without number in the “dear old past.” However, 
you are grossly mistaken. They are rising in their wrath and 
refuse to be hypnotized. You can not fool them all the time. 
There is a limit, and you have reached it. 

Having only limited time, I can not go into details as to the 
merits and demerits of this bill, therefore I shall point out but 
a few-of its many flagrant inconsistencies. 

Coffee is a commodity which is used in nearly every home, 
and it may be termed a universal beverage. So much of it is 
being consumed that the Committee on Ways and Means deemed 
it prudent to slip into this makeshift bill a very carefully 
worded paragraph, which is calculated to produce a tax amount- 
ing to about 4 cents per pound. This is the manner in which it 
is proposed to victimize the people. It is a well-known fact that 
Brazil produces about 85 per cent of the world's supply of coffee. 
Brazil imposes an ad valorem tax amounting to 11 per cent on 
all coffees exported from Rio and Santos, and, in addition, it 
imposes a surtax of $1 per bag on all coffee exported in excess 
of 9,000,000 bags. The committee, well aware of these facts, saw 
a splendid opportunity to blindfold the people by inserting the 
following provision in the paragraph relating to this commodity, 
viz: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or colony shall 
impose an export duty or other tax or charge of any ind whatsoever, 
directly or indirectly, — coffee exports to the United States, a —— 


equal to such export duty, tax, or charge shall be levied, collected, an 
paid thereon. 


The “joker” is apparent, and anyone can see the trick, and 
I. demand the removal of that joker.” 

As to sugar, no one has seen fit thus far to touch that “ sweet 
thing,” which is a great household necessity, and, of course, is 
controlled by the “sugar trust.” The consumption of sugar in 
this country averages about 80 pounds per capita, and every 
man, woman, and child uses it. For the year 1906 the imports 
of sugar into this country aggregated 3,726,339,201 pounds; this 
is aside from the comparatively small quantity produced in 
Louisiana and in a few other States where beet sugar is grown. 
The excessively high tariff on sugar is intended as protection to 
the cane grown in Louisiana and the beets of the Northwest, 
but primarily in the interest of the “sugar trust.” This in- 
famous protection has added, in round numbers, the tremendous 
sum of $80,000,000 annually to the abnormal cost of living of 
the American people, equaling about 2 cents on every pound 
and $10 on a family; but in my district the average cost for 
sugar to a family is about $15, as we have no race suicide there. 
[Applause,] I hold here a letter of the “Committee of Whole- 
sale Grocers,” composed of wholesale grocers from all parts of 
this country—the East, the West, the North, and the South— 
and the expressions which it contains are most appropriate, 
and therefore I will read it: 

COMMITTEE OF WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
New York, April 2, 1909. 

Sm: Reco; ng that the “trusts” are the chief beneficiaries under 
our present tariff, the ee have ‘placed themselves unequivocally on 
record as demanding tariff revision. They have been promised honest 
tariff revision in the interests of the consumers. Failure to fulfill this 
pl „it is admitted on all sides, will meet with serious consequences. 

The duty on sugar is one of the highest rates in the entire tariff 
schedule, being percents an 80 per cent ad valorem duty, and increas- 
ing the cost of refined sugar 2 cents per pound. Su a tax on a 
necessity can not be justified. It alone means a burden on the head of 
an average family of about $10 per annum; it affects the ple of all 
ages in this country, the per capita consumption being 81.17 pounds. 

Honest tariff revision’ can not leave the people burdened with this 
tax on one of the most important articles of daily food, nor can it leave 
our canning and preserving industries with this handicap, which pre- 
vents them from com g in the neutral markets with European coun- 
tries that have the advantage of cheap sugar. 

A prominent New York paper says: “The beneficiaries of the tariff 
are rf rage strong, experienced, crafty, and unscrupulous. Congress 
is for the greater part confused and uninformed. 

I fully concur with this view, for, if the Republicans would be 
informed, I rather believe that they would reduce the duty on 
sugar at least 50 per cent. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The leaders are pn, gen but it is uncertain how truly ings 8 will 
gauge the force of public sentiment. But one thing, we think, is not 
uncertain, and that is that if the present demand for reduction is not 
honestly and substantially met, the tariff will not lo be left to the 
tender hands of its friends. “Is it a riot?” asked rie Antoinette 
when the distant roar on the Bastile reached her ears. Your Majesty,” 
was the reply, “it is not a riot; it is a revolution.” 

Trusting you will take advantage of the opportunity offered to act in 
the interests of the consumer, I remain, 

Res; A F. C. Lowry, Secretary. 

This high protective tariff of about 2 cents per pound enables 
the “sugar trust” not only to build up an oppressive monopoly 
of the refining business, but it makes it possible for this trust to 
declare tremendous dividends, besides accumulating an enor- 
mous surplus, not to mention the munificent contributions 
to the Republican party, which now in return so generously 
looks after its welfare. The “sugar trust” is now accused of 
cheating the Government out of something like $6,624,000 by 
using “doctored” scales, which are necessary as an offset for 
the proportion of white sand used. However, the Republican 
party does not mind this little incident, for the“ sugar trust“ 
is not the first trust to beat and cheat our Government. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

By the retention in this bill of the high duty on sugar, as 
well as on all other necessities of life enumerated therein, you 
virtually license these criminal trusts and monopolies to con- 
tinue to rob the people. The arguments advanced for the re- 
tention of the duty on sugar are absolutely false and absurd. 
Labor will not be benefited, for the bulk of the sugar which is 
being consumed in this country is imported, and the sugar beets 
grown in the Western States are being chiefly cultivated by cheap 
Japanese and Chinese labor. It must also be taken into considera- 
tion that the beet-sugar factories operate only about one hun- 
dred days in the year, and the wages earned during that time 
will not support the workingmen and their families for a whole 
year. In addition, I wish to state that all the independent 


sugar refiners are in favor of a 50 per cent reduction on sugar, 
and I maintain that sugar should be free of any duty whatsoever, 
so that it could be sold for about 3 cents per pound, thus effect- 
ing a saving of about $10 per year to every family in the United 
States. 

The next article I wish to take up, Mr. Chairman, is chicory. 
It is essentially used by the very poorest class of people as a 
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substitute for coffee. It is an article which we can not produce 
here, for its process is a secret. Many attempts have been made 
to manufacture it here, but as yet none have proved successful. 
Only the poorest of people use chicory because they find it im- 
possible to buy coffee, and under this bill you propose to raise 
the duty from 2} to 5 cents per pound, a duty which is pro- 
hibitive and obnoxious, and which only intensifies the poverty 
which these people must endure. I have been unable to discover 
what interests are being protected by a duty on chicory, but I 
can plainly see how an additional hardship will be imposed 
thereunder on the poor. 

Tea is a beverage very common in nearly every household, 
and it is net grown in this country, and consequently is an 
imported commodity. By imposing an outrageously exorbitant 
tax of 8 and 9 cents per pound you are debarring many families 
from it, as this tax will increase the price to the consumer 
about 15 cents per pound more than he now pays. 

Spices have not escaped the vigilance of the committee, and 
again, in their extreme desire to benefit the people, have taxed 
these necessities 30 per cent. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that instead of revising the tariff 
downward you are revising it upward, and especially so on all 
necessities of life. Coffee, tea, cocoa, chocolate, chicory, and 
spices are permitted to come into this country free of duty un- 
der the present Dingley tariff law, but now you are imposing 
a duty on these commodities ranging from 30 to 60 per cent. 
You are increasing the duty on all fruits, such as apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, oranges, and lemons. You are placing a duty 
on flour, cornmeal, and buckwheat. You tax milk 2 cents per 
gallon and cream 5 cents per gallon. You tax butter and 
cheese 6 cents per pound. You tax beans, peas, and, in fact, 
all cereals. You tax vegetables 25 per cent and upward, in- 
cluding cabbage and pickles. You even tax garlic, onions, and 
potatoes 25 cents per bushel. Yes, you tax fresh and smoked 
meats, hams and bacon, ranging from 13 to 4 cents per pound, 
so that the “ beef trust” will be protected, enabling it to make 
the people pay double price for every pound of meat and lard 
which they purchase. You tax fish, herring, and sardines 23 
cents per can so as to protect the fish trust. 7 

You tax poultry, dead and alive, from 3 cents to 5 cents per 
pound to protect cold-storage “combinations;” and even the 
“salt trust” secures protection in the form of a duty of 8 
cents to 12 cents per hundred pounds on salt. You tax eggs 5 
cents per dozen, and dried eggs you rate at 15 cents per pound. 
Even biscuits, bread, and wafers you see fit to tax 20 per cent. 
The duties which you impose on all these eatables, I presume, is 
because you consider these commodities luxuries. The fact 
is that you are not only taxing the poor man’s breakfast table, 
but his dinner and supper table as well. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The bill proposes a terrifie attack on imported toys of, all 
sorts; and if it becomes a law, it will make a “lean” Christ- 
mas so far as the sparkling delights of the children's eyes are 
concerned. For instance, glass balls, chains, and tinsel orna- 
ments for the Christmas tree will be taxed under the new tariff 
up to 60 per cent of their value. Little cotton angels with gilt 
wings will be weighted with a tariff of 45 per cent. Toy animals 
will be taxed the same as live ones. Thus, if a toy horse valued 
at about 30 cents will be imported, the duty collectible will be 
$30, the same as that on a live thoroughbred horse. Tiny kid 
gloves for dolls’ hands are taxed at the same rate as gloves for 
live, grown up people, and dolly’s stockings will carry a tariff 
of 85 per cent. That is tariff reform “upward” with a venge- 
ance. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, let us see what you are doing with the tariff on articles 
which we wear. You tax wool and all woolens from 75 to 300 
per cent, forcing the American people to wear cotton or cheap 
woolen clothes. Under the present Dingley tariff we are forced 
to pay all-wool prices for garments which practically are all 
cotton, the slight admixture of wool in the better grades being 
composed of old rags picked to pieces and known to the trade 
as “shoddy.” A suit of clothing made entirely of a good grade 
of wool is nearly as scarce as a blue diamond. It is not by 
choice but by tariff legislation that the clothing manufacturers 
have been forced to make imitation goods. 

If cloth were made entirely of the best grade of wool, it would 
not be sold, for the consumer would faint at the price it would 
be necessary to charge. The poor people of this country have 
been denied the use and wear of warm and durable clothing by 
the Dingley tariff for over ten years. The Dingley tariff says 
that the poor people of this country shall not be well clothed, as 
regards warmth and durability. The wool out of which the 
durable and warm clothing of the poor people of Europe is made 
is prohibited from entering this country by tariff duties ranging 
from 225 to 735 per cent. Let me ask, For whose benefit do 
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you place such a high tariff on wool and woolen goods? Is it 
in the interest of the wage-earner, or is it in the interests of the 
“ sheep-raisers’ combine” and the “beef trust?” To my mind 
it is evident that the resulting benefit of this excessively high 
duty on wool and woolen goods will only benefit these trusts. 
You are increasing the duty on cotton yard goods, which we 
can not manufacture here, 1 cent a yard; on oilcloths, which 
are chiefiy used by the poor, you tax 20 per cent; on stockings, 
hose, and half hose you add an increase to the present duty of 
about 50 per cent, which will put the duty to about 80 per cent, 
but only on such goods which the pcor people purchase. How- 
ever, you see to it that the duty is not increased on silk stock- 
ings, hose, and half hese, which cost from $1 upward per pair, 
such as are worn by the rich people; you are satisfied to let the 
duty on such fancy hosiery remain the same. 

Last November the National Association of Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Manufacturers presented a demand to the Ways and 
Means Committee, in the form of a petition, regarding the in- 
crease of the duties on ordinary cotton stockings for women 
and children and on half hose for men, and every demand which 
was made by them was acceded to by the committee. I desire 
to insert a schedule of the specific duties under the present law 
and under this bill, which, in addition to a 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem duty under each, are as follows: 


This association placed before the committee figures to show 
that the cost of production in American mills was much higher 
than at Chemnitz, Germany, from which place some stockings 
are imported into the United States. These figures, however, 
were false, according to the figures of the association itself. 
During the year 1907, hosiery to the value of $50,000,000 was 
manufactured in this country, while in the same period the im- 
ports aggregated only $7,000,000. Marshall Field & Co., the 
largest concern of its kind in the world, say of hosiery makers 
and prices: 

The little competition American manufacturers are petting to-day is 
only a healthy ulus, and helps to keep domestic prices in bounds. 

It is evident that the manufacturers are getting all, if not 
more, protection than is needed. 

I shall read to you, Mr. Chairman, a very interesting letter 
which I have received from the firm of Carson Pirie Scott & 
Co., of Chicago, which, I believe, is the third largest establish- 
ment of its kind in this country. The letter is strictly to the 
point. They write as follows: 


CARSON 5 Scorr & Co., 


icago, March 30, 1909. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: With such a general protest to Congress against the 
hosi and glove schedules of the Payne bill as is in evidence at this 
time, it may seem superfiuous for us to u our influence inst the 
adoption of paragraphs Nos. 326, 450, and 451, which in their present 
10 uld work a gross injustice to the workingmen or ordinary wage- 
earners, upon whom the burden of living expenses is already too great. 
While it makes little or no difference to us what kind of goods we sell, 
we are unalterably opposed to a tariff calculated to benefit only a group 
of manufacturers who already enjoy ample protection and to the propo- 
sition of increasing the duty on hosiery and gloves in inverse ratio to 
the ability of the consumers to pay higher prices. Among all the re- 
monstrances we have scen aga the proposed increase on cotton 


hosi and gloves there is none too extreme for us to indorse. There 
are other ol mable features to the Payne bill, such as paragraph 
No. 321 (last clause), which provides for 1 cent a square yard added 


4 il ized . Also 
5 goods. 


Yours, very truly, CARSON PIRIE Scorr & Co. 


Now, let us look into the tariff on gloves. For the interest 
and benefit of a few Republican friends who are manufacturers 
of gloves, you increase the duty on gloves from $1 to $2.65 per 
dozen pairs; but the greatest increase—130 per cent—is placed 
on the cheapest kind, which the average person buys. Right 
here I wish to read a letter from one of the country’s most 
prominent merchants, who, by the way, is a lifelong Republican, 
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Mr. John V. Farwell. His letter is dated February 15, 1909, 
and therein he states, as follows: 
“a 


JOHN M eee OMET 
cago, Fe 5, * 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, s N 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: There has been a very strong movement on the part of the 
glove manufacturers, led by Mr. Littauer, of Gloversyille, to have the 
tariff on skin gloves rai to an enormous degree. The wo of 
the proposed change in rates looks innocent enough; but when it is 
figured out, the percentage is not only enormous, but even ridiculous. 


He must have known what was going to transpire and what 
the bill would provide, even before we had a chance to ascertain 
what the schedule on gloves would call for. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

We have signed a paper to the Ways and Means Committee gi 
the facts in regard to this; and I write this letter simply to 5 
attention personally to it, feeling sure that you will see that no such 
injustice is perpetrated on the American people. There is no necessity 
whatever for any increase or change in this particular schedule—at 
least that is our judgment. 

Yours, very truly, JOHN V. FARWELL, Treasurer, 

This morning I have received a telegram from the Chicago 
Tribune, which is one of the leading Republican newspapers in 
this country, with an enormous circulation. The telegram reads 
like this: 


Hon, A. J. SABATH, 
Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 2, 1909. 


Nearly 200,000 men and women have signed the following petition 
in the last two days: 


“To the Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


“We, the undersigned, em grief here against the duties to be 
under the new tariff bill, H. R. 1438, known as the ‘ Payne 

bill,” on articles of wearing apparel, particularly leather gloves and 
cotton hosiery. The burdens these increases will place upon the women 
of the country, especially those who can least afford to bear them, are 
unjust and unwise. We therefore petition you to enact, by amend- 
3 retea at least not higher than those now prevailing under the 

ngley Bof 

The Tribune would be under many obligations if you would telegraph 
at our expense, if— 

1. You are in favor of mpare record votes on the various sections 
covering the articles on which protest is raised. 

2. If you are in favor of rates on these articles at least not higher 
than those imposed ed the Dingley tariff. 

3. If you will aid the protestants of your State in securing what they 
believe to be justice. 


THe CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


I answered “ Yes.” I am in favor of a separate record vote 
on these articles and all other articles in which the people of 
this country are interested. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, will you give the Members the chance, 
so that we can by our votes give the people what they ask for? 

Mr. Chairman, I will venture to say that if you will pass this 
bill in its present form the people will be obliged to, and I hope 
that they will, handle you and your party “without gloves.” 
[Applause.] 

The articles to which I have called your attention are not 
all on which the duty has been increased. You have increased 
the duty on quilts and blankets of ordinary quality 60 per 
cent. Why, you are not even overlooking threads, shoe strings, 
needles, and pins, all of which you have taxed. In fact, there 
is nothing of any value that the people eat or wear that I can 
find that you have not taxed, thereby placing the American 
people at the mercy of these unscrupulous trusts and combi- 
nations. And all this, notwithstanding your anteelection pledges 
and promises. 

You contend that you have made a revision and that you 
have made some reductions. Now, let us see what these reduc- 
tions are. You did place hides on the free list, but people 
neither eat nor wear hides. Hides are used in the manufac- 
ture of shoes, harnesses, and beltings, and so forth, but you did 
not take off the duty on any of these articles, so I doubt if the 
consumer will be benefited. You claim that you have reduced the 
duty on lumber. Well, let us see if you really have done so. 
If you will take the pains to read the little “ joker” in the lum- 
ber schedule, you will possibly find yourself amazed that there 
is no reduction on lumber; but even if it were reduced, will it 
be of material benefit to the great mass of American people? 
Can they eat or wear lumber? Statistics show that only a 
small percentage of wage-earners own their own homes, and 
that the great majority can not build their own homes, for they 
are doing well under this Republican prosperity if they manage 
to earn enough to provide for the most needful necessaries of 
life, and there are thousands who are unable to do that. 

And so that I shall not be accused of overlooking any reduc- 
tions which you have made, I shall give you all that would be 
of interest to this House. I find that you have, in the interest 
of the American laboring man, for whom you have shown such 
great solicitude, but who, by the way, has been out of employ- 
ment for nearly two years and is unable to provide food, cloth- 


ing, and shelter for his family, reduced the tariff on marble, 
granite, and onyx, so that when building his mansion these 
articles will save him 10 cents per square foot. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] You have also reduced the tariff on 
stained and decorated plate glass which is used so much in all 
of the beautiful and magnificently furnished homes which our 
laboring men have erected for themselves and their families; 
but you have omitted to reduce the tariff on plain and ordinary 
glass. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Oh, yes, you have 
reduced gunpowder 2 cents per pound, but this reduction does 
not apply to powder which is used in our navy, for the powder 
trust will not let you take off the duty on that, else how could 
this patriotic trust continue to plunder our Government of 
thousands of dollars annually by charging it 20 cents more than 
the market value per pound? The reduction is only made on 
gunpowder which is “used for sporting purposes only.” [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Oh, what a blessing this re- 
duction willl bring to the American people. Well, these are 
about the only articles that you have reduced the tariff on. 
But I wish to be honest with you, gentlemen, you have retained 
some “real necessities of life” on the free list for the sole 
benefit of the American wage-earner. 

I shall now give you a list of them. First, you permit all 
rough diamonds and precious stones to come in free. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Why, of course, diamonds and pre- 
cious stones are necessary, and it is absolutely essential that 
the workingman should have a diamond in his shirt bosom and 
a diamond ring on his finger. How could he get along without 
these? And the poor working girl? How could she go to the shop 
or the factory where she earns from $5 to $8 per week unless 
she would have nice diamond earrings and a few diamond pins? 
Therefore, you are putting on the free list really some of the 
real necessities of life. [Applause.}] Of course, the imitation 
stones and jewelry that the wealthy buy you tax 60 per cent. 
Yes, you have also in the interest of the people reduced the 
tariff, or rather put on the free list all undressed furs. In 
addition to such necessities of life which I have mentioned, you 
put on the free list all honorary medals, fossils, amber, and 
“mere sham ”—I mean meerschaum—joss sticks, horns, human 
hair, and human teeth. The people will need the latter article, 
because they will grind their teeth very hard if you pass this 
measure. [Laughter.] Having the interest of the wage-earner 
at heart, you also place on the free list, shellfish and turtles, 
thinking perhaps that he indulges in delicacies at late dinners 
[laughter], stuffed birds, broken bells, and all punk. No doubt 
it will be a blessing deeply appreciated by the American people. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] You have also placed on 
the free list works of art in existence twenty years or over prior 
to their importation. Oh, how grateful will every housewife 
be, for when she is out in Europe on her summer vacation she 
ean buy rare oil paintings and have them come in free of duty, 
thereby saying from $25 to $500 on every picture or save the 
worry that smuggling causes. 

Mr. Chairman, can it be possible that this committee, in ex- 
uberance of their benevolence and charity toward our million- 
aires, have forgotten that the great majority of the people are 
struggling for mere existence, and that upon these struggling 
people the whole burden of taxation is being shifted, and that 
the unrighteous benefits are reaped by the wealthy? I have 
received hundreds of letters from workingmen who are protest- 
ing against this bill. To give you an idea what really the 
sentiment among them is, I will read this one: 


CHICAGO, March 30, 1909. 
A. J. SABATH, Congressman. 

Dear Sin: Having supported you at the election, In the hope that 
you are for the masses. earnestly hope that you do not approve of 
this new tariff bill of Payne's, Wealthy people can pay any prices, 
but what of the 8 class? I think there has 1 — 5 too many 
things left unconsidered in proposing this tariff bill. I am not only 
protesting for myself, but for many others. I have yet to hear the 
person in favor of it. 

Yours, respectfully, JAMES BOWBIN, 
615 Washburne Avenue. 


Here I have another letter which emphasizes the injustice of 
this bill. It reads like this: 


Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH. 

Dear Sin: I herewith protest against the passage of the new tariff 
bill now pending as unfair to the average laboring man—unfair that 
it raises the cost of actual everyday necessities and of wearing apparel. 
I wish you will vote against its passage in its present form. 


Yours, truly, 
Wu. J. Novy, 
811 South Harding Avenue, Nineteenth 


CHICAGO, March 28, 1909. 


Precinct, Thirty-fourth Ward, Chicago. 

This gentleman is not a resident of my district. 
on the Democratic side.] 

The country is aroused. Gentlemen, the time, I believe, has 

come when even you benevolent Republicans must yield to the 


[Applause 
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demands for justice and equality for the people who are the 
rightful masters. The American workingman should be treated 
honestly and fairly, for it is his work which brings about the 
development of our vast natural resources and the production 
of the entire wealth of the United States. 

A few days ago the gentlemen from Illinois [Mr. BOUTELL], 
from Washington [Mr. CusHman], and from West Virginia 
[Mr. Garmes], and some others, stated on the floor of this 
House that the increased tariff on articles which are necessi- 
ties of life will not be an additional burden on the consumer, 
and that a reduction on these commodities will not reduce the 
price for the consumer, because the merchants and middlemen 
are the ones responsible for high and exorbitant prices. This 
I absolutely deny, and if these gentlemen would be better posted 
on the commercial conditions of this country I am satisfied that 
they would not have made this charge. The truth of the mat- 
ter is this, Mr. Chairman, that the wholesalers, and especially 
the retailers, are completely at the mercy of the “ manufacturers’ 
combinations” which not only fix the prices of every commodity 
all over the country, but in a majority of instances fix the 
prices at which merchandise must be retailed. Mr. Chairman, 
I desire to add, in this connection, for the information of these 
gentlemen, that outside of some few of the largest mail-order 
houses and department stores, the retail merchants have had a 
greater struggle for existence during the past few years than 
ever before; and unless you pass some legislation which will 
effectively restrict the trusts and combinations, they will be 
forced within a short time to close the doors of their establish- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, the excuses which you are making to justify 
your actions in refusing to give the people the relief as per 
you anteelection pledges, are mighty lame and will not be 
accepted by them. Listen to what they have to say. I will read 
to you one of the many letters which I am receiving from life- 
long Republicans: 

W. F. CHILDS & Co., 


Grocery CoMMISSION MERCHANTS AND BROKERS, 
Chicago, III., March 31, 1909. 


Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Allow me to write you in regard to the tariff bill now 
before the House of Representatives. 

I am an ordi consumer, but as one of the many I want to protest 
against the provisions of the bill proposed. 

I am not a tariff expert and do not 
tions on a complicated question like th 
does not bring about lower prices in the necessities of —— and if the 
revision is not a genuine revision in the direction prom by the Re- 
ponian ty, I frankly say that although I have voted consistently 

Republicar, ticket for over fifteen years, I will certainly throw what 
influence I have and will work in favor of a change of administration 
that will give the ple of this country what they need, what they are 
entitled to, and what they have been promised. 

Not only this, but I can name men of my acquaintance, with 
whom I come frequently in contact, who feel as strongly on the subject 
as I do, and who expect and who will be satisfied with nothing less than 
such a uine tariff revision. I am, sir, 

ery truly, yours, W. F. CHILDS. 

The pledges which your party has given should be carried 
out. The American people demand relief. They are asking 
and justly demanding the revision of the tariff, and it is for 
this purpose alone that this extraordinary session is called. 
If you pass this bill, with all its “jokers” and iniquities, the 
people will have good reason to believe that the Republican 
party, now in power, is guilty, as charged in the newspapers of 
the country and elsewhere; that it is controlled by trusts, mo- 
nopolies, and special interests, which it is every ready to serve, 
to the manifest detriment of the common people. 

I maintain that a high tariff will always breed trusts and 
monopolies, efface commercial competition, and retard the 
progress of the country, because it deprives us of the markets 
of the world. Other nations will not trade with us if we refuse 
to trade with them. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no cause to fear competition; we can 
safely compete with the entire world. Let all the raw material 
and necessities of life come in free, and open our doors to the 
world, and the world in turn will open its doors to us; and with 
our American spirit, push, ability, foresight, and energy, coupled 
with the country’s natural resources, we will within a few years 
control the markets of the world. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] If we adopt a policy along this line, we can within a 
short time drive out England, France, Spain, and even Germany 
from the markets of the American Republics, as well as Mexico, 
We can thereby increase our exports by at least $100,000,- 
000 per year, which would enable us to start fires in the fur- 
naces, thus putting in motion the machinery in our idle and 
deserted shops and factories, and bring about a demand for 
labor, which means an increase in wages, and work would be 
had for thousands and thousands of unemployed workingmen 


resume to offer specific sugges- 
; but if the law to be enacted 


throughout the country, and contentment would reign in every 
American home and fireside. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] Would not this be better than to protect a few thousand 
Londonized and Parisianized*’ “trust barons,” who spend 
their winters in extravagant luxury in Florida and California 
and their summers in Europe, and return in the fall to collect 


their “booty” [applause]; whose sons spend their days in 
idleness, and the nights in shocking debauchery; whose daugh- 
ters are in hot pursuit of some degenerate and impoverished 
scion of nobility in order to secure a title, even though it sub- 
jects the American people to severe ridicule. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, your pleas for the American workingman are 
ridiculous and absurd, especially so when you cry that a re- 
duction of the tariff would force him to compete with foreign 
labor. It is well known to you that, with the exception of 
Asiatic labor, the American laborer is the poorest paid in the 
world, in proportion to his efficiency, as it is recognized that he 
turns out twice as much work as any other laborer. This, 
however, is not due alone to the improved and highly advanced 
machinery, coupled with his endurance and skill, but due in a 
large measure to the “driving system” of the bosses. Do you 
not know that thousands of our laboring men are leaving this 
country for Canada, Mexico, and other American Republics, 
where they receive higher wages than here, as is shown by the 
able 275 honest report of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN 

To illustrate the point, I will read you a table of wages by 
occupations in pulp and paper mills, both in the eastern and 
western mills of the United States and in Canadian mills, 
which is contained in this report of the committee of which the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] was chairman, which will 
prove that in Canada, where there is no protective tariff, higher 
Mine are paid than in this country, which has a protective 
tariff: 

Wages, 1907, covering 15 eastern, 3 western, and 3 Canadian news 


t 
mills; I eastern, 3 western, and 3 Canadian ground-wood mills; 7 
United States and 2 Canadian sulphite mills. 


United States. 


Canadian 
mills. 
$2.56 $2.84 | $3.50 to $2.48 
1.77 1.77 | 1.75 to 1.04 
3.57 3.59 | 4.25 to 3.52 
2.24 2.25 | 3.00 to 2.46 
1.79 1.64 2.00 to 1.75 
1.74 1.35 | 1.75 to 1.46 
2.48 2.19 | 2.20 to 2.00 
1.76 1.74 | 2.00 to 1.40 
1.99 1.95 | 2.56 to 2.50 
1.77 1.78 | 2.49 to 1.80 
1.72 1.23 | 2.16 to 1:25 
2.05 1.97 2.00 
1.72 1.54 2.16 to 1.20 
3.10 2.00 | 3.00 to 2.20 
2.51 2.50 3.00 
1.79 1.65 | 1.86 to 1.00 
1.81 1.55 1.74 to 1.62 
1.73 1.69 | 1.98 to 1.32 
1.76 1.84 | 2.42 to 1.70 
1.71 1.72 | 1.75 to 1.35 
1.74 1.82 | 1.65 to 1.54 


Do you not know that the American laboring man secures less 
in necessaries of life for a day’s work than the laborer in any 
other country? If you do not know, look at the statistics, which 
will show you how the prices of necessaries of life have been in- 
creasing in this country 49 per cent within the last ten years, 
and compare them with his earnings, and then see how many 
pounds of meat and potatoes, or anything else you choose, he 
ean secure with his earnings of one dax's hard toil. 

The claim that the high tariff protects the American toiler is 
erroneous, for it protects the trust and trust products only. The 
gentlemen from Alabama [Mr. BurNerr] and from Mississippi 
[Mr. Byrn], and others on your side of the House have shown 
in their arguments that the high protective tariff increases the 
cost of living but does not increase the wages of the working- 
man; and this because we permit all labor, with the exception 
of Asiatic labor, to come in free, which competes with American 
labor. 

I agree with these gentlemen on the proposition in the main, 
but I can prove that free labor, other than Asiatic, is not det- 
rimental to American labor, because the wages paid in the sec- 
tions of the country where the immigrants settle are much 
higher than anywhere else. The remedy lies here. We should 
permit all raw material to come into this country free of duty, 
which will stimulate our trade and commerce and will give 
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employment to all. Besides, this country will be in a position 
to compete with the entire world; yes, we will be able to under- 
sell the world. 

Mr. Chairman, the theory on which you are proceeding to 
raise revenue is wrong. You will find that you will fall short 
many millions of dollars in your estimate, because the ex- 
traordinary increases which you propose will stop importation, 


the result being the ultimate loss of revenue. However, Mr. 
Chairman, I doubt very much if you have ability to draft any 
bill which, if enacted into law, will give you enough revenue to 
meet the extravagant expenditures. What you should do, and 
what the people will force you to do, is to economize. I say, 
stop the extravagant appropriations; stop the raids on the Pub- 
lic Treasury, and keep within reasonable bounds and limits. Do 
not increase the appropriations $50,000,000 yearly, but reduce 
them. Stop the increasing expenditures of the army and navy, 
which are now five times greater than what they were twenty 
years ago; stop passing thousands of special pension bills, es- 
pecially for people who are neither entitled to nor in need of pen- 
sions. I am satisfied that if a proper investigation be had the 
pension appropriations would be reduced from the enormous 
sum of $160,000,000 to one-half of that figure. Stop the creation 
of new ranks in the naval and military service. Stop salary 
“grabbing.” Stop the graft that is going on at the Panama 
Canal. Do not use the Government post-office as a political 
asylum, but place it on a business basis and stop the deficit 
there. Stop filling every nook and corner of government build- 
ings with your political henchmen. 

Give the Philippine Islands their independence; they cost this 
country over $40,000,000 annually, and we receive absolutely no 
benefit from them. If you take these matters earnestly into 
consideration, you will have no trouble in passing a revenue bill 
that will be approved, instead of being condemned, by the people. 
Your last appropriation bill carried $1,044,000,000; divided, it 
means a tax on every Man. woman, and child aggregating about 
$12.20; six persons to a family means $73.20 each year. Add 
to this extortion, made possible by the high tariff, and you 
easily equal the foregoing sum. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, each 
American family under a Republican administration is taxed 
annually to the tune of about $146.40. How much longer do 
you believe the people will stand for this? 

Mr. Chairman, the American people further demand that you 
tax those that can best afford it, in place of those that can 
least afford it. ‘They demand that you reduce the tariff on 
raw materials and necessities of life and increase the duties on 
luxuries. Do not tax the poor for the interest and benefit of 
the rich; equalize the taxes; tax the rich in proportion of their 
wealth. Pass a proper law which -will provide for an income 
and inheritance tax; impose a fair tax on corporation dividends, 
on stocks and bonds of a commercial nature, and you will not 
be obliged to tax the people to death. [Loud and continued 
applause. ] 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. Ghairman, in asking the indulgence of 
the committee for a few remarks on the bill now pending, I 
wish to say that I have no intention of attempting a discussion 
of the theories of free trade or protection. Nor shall I pre- 
sume to adjust the tariff rates on the 4,000 or more articles 
dealt with in this bill. If in these remarks it shall appear that 
my opinion as to the desirability of certain duties differs from 
the opinion of the majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I want it understood that I am attempting no criticism 
of that committee or of the way in which they have done the 
work intrusted to them. I realize that an enormous amount of 
hard work is involved in drafting such a bill, and that no com- 
mittee could make a bill that would be satisfactory to all the 
Members of this House or to all the Members of the majority of 
this House, or even to all the members of the committee engaged 
in the work. It is a case in which there will be great conflict of 
opinion, and one Member may have to agree to the imposition 
of duties that he thinks are unwarranted but that another 
Member is convinced are absolutely necessary for the continued 
prosperity of the country. 

The people have pronounced unequivocally in favor of main- 
taining the policy of protection, but they have also declared 
just as unequivocally in favor of a revision of the present tariff— 
a revision downward. 

The reason for this demand for revision is not the abandon- 
ment by the American people of the policy of protection, but 
the belief that the schedules of the Dingley law are in very many 
eases higher than necessary for adequate protection to the 
American industries, and the further belief that sheltered be- 
hind these protective duties trusts and combinations have grown 
up which control the prices of the commodities that the people 
must necessarily buy. ‘The statement has often been made 
that many of the duties in the Dingley law were made un- 


necessarily high in order that the reduction of these duties 
might be offered to other countries, in order to induce them to 
enter into reciprocal trade agreements whereby we might be 
granted special rates on our imports into the other country, 
and we in turn would admit the products of the other country 
at lower rates than these applicable to the products of coun- 
tries which had not entered into such an agreement, Com- 
paratively few reciprocity treaties of the kind contemplated 
have been entered into, and the expected reduction of duties 
has therefore not been made. Even if the duties of the Dingley 
bill were not made higher than was necessary, a revision of the 
tariff is demanded. ‘Tariff rates must be adjusted to changed 
conditions, and the conditions have greatly changed during the 
twelve years that the Dingley schedules have been in effect. 

Both parties recognized the growing demand for a revision 
of the tariff, and both parties promised in their platforms to 
revise the tariff. The promise was in both cases interpreted 
as a promise to revise the tariff downward, and I believe that 
both parties will endeavor to fulfill their promises ang revise 
the tariff as desired by the people of the country. : 

By a downward revision of the tariff, however, I ‘do not 
necessarily understand a horizontal reduction of the present 
duties, nor necessarily a reduction of the duties on all articles. 
The country still indorses the principle of protection, and if it 
is found in any case that the tariff on certain articles is in- 
adequate to foster and protect the industry producing those 
articles, the country would indorse the raising of the tariff on 
those articles rather than the lowering of the tariff. I do not 
believe, however, that there are many, if any, cases where the 
tariff should be increased. The Dingley law was a very thor- 
ough piece of work, and I do not believe that any article need- 
ing protection was denied it. 

The articles on which the people are especially insistent that 
the duties shall be lowered are those articles produced by what 
is popularly known as “ trusts,” and the prices of which are con- 
trolled by these trusts. It is possible that if the tariff on these 
articles were removed entirely that the independent producers 
in these articles would be the ones to suffer most, and that the 
trusts would control the production even more fully than now. 
It is probable that if the tariff is reduced below the point of 
adequate protection, the one that will suffer will be the inde- 
pendent concern. I would not say, however, that the mere fact 
that there may be somewhere in this country some one or a 
few factories that will suffer from a reduction of the tariff 
affecting their industry, that that is a conclusive reason for 
not reducing the tariff on their products. 

The welfare of the many can not be made to wait upon the 
profit of the few, and the ultimate fate of these unfortunate 
independent concerns would be the same. If they can not stand 
the competition of the foreign manufacturer that the trust can 
stand, they could not, in the long run, stand the competition of 
the trust, even though the trust might for a while be willing to 
let them live. When the regulating effect of free competition 
on the prices of commodities has been done away with through 
combinations and consolidations, the adjustment of the tariff 
schedules becomes a much more delicate operation than it for- 
merly was. Instead of fixing the duty at such a figure as to be 
certain that it was not too low and relying on the force of 
domestic competition, both of the different concerns engaged in 
that particular industry and of the free capital seeking invest- 
ment, to fix and maintain prices at a reasonable level in case 
the duty should be found to be higher than was actually neces- 
sary, it now becomes necessary to fix the tariff at such a figure 
that it merely covers the difference in cost of production here 
and abroad. If the tariff is made higher than this, it will 
merely result in extorting unreasonable prices from the Ameri- 
can consumer for the benefit of the trust controlling the prod- 
ucts of that industry. Manifestly it is a difficult task to deter- 
mine exactly what the figure should be in one particular case, 
and when we consider the enormous number of articles that the 
tariff must be fixed on in this way it becomes evident that it is 
beyond the power of any man or any set of men, however indus- 
trious and competent, to do this work in a few short months. 

The only way in which we can obtain information that will 
enable us to construct a tariff with any approach to scientific 
exactness is to create a tariff commission which will obtain 
the data necessary in order to determine what rates ought and 
ought not to be fixed—a commission that would not merely 
have hearings where interested persons often succeed in avoid- 
ing giving any information that would not advance their inter- 
ests, but that would investigate the different industries and 
examine the books of the different concerns in order to deter- 
mine the cost of production, and that would also examine into 
the matter of the prices that foreign producers could afford to 
sell their products at, and that would reduce the results of their 
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investigation to such a form that each Member of Congress 
could have it at his disposal in a usable form before the draft- 
ing of a tariff bill was begun. It is true that we can not at 
this time wait for the appointment and report of such a com- 
mission before revising the tariff, but it is to be hoped that this 
will be the last time that the tariff is revised by guesswork. 

I am very glad to see the duty taken off from coal and iron. 
I should also like to see it removed from lumber and from 
petroleum. It appears to me that in making tariffs we should 
consider whether it is not often possible to protect our indus- 
tries and resources by omitting duties as well as by imposing 
them. It appears to me that where the development of an in- 
dustry means the destruction or removal of the sources of sup- 
ply without any possibility of restoration, that we should be 
slow in encouraging the wanton destruction or improvident re- 
moval of the supply. 

If we remove all the coal from a mine, it will not grow-another 
crop. If our iron fields become exhausted, there is no way of 
replenishing them. If we ship all of the oil that our country 
contains to other countries, there will be a time when we shall 
not even have enough oil for our own consumption. It appears 
to me that we ought to consider what the probable conditions in 
the future will be, as well as the easiest way to exploit our re- 
sources. There is to my mind no reason why we should encour- 
age wanton destruction of our resources now, if by so doing we 
shall be compelled to depend on the supply of other countries in 
the future. I therefore believe that coal and iron should remain 
on the free list, where the committee has placed them. I also 
believe that lumber should be placed on the free list. It has 
been argued that placing the lumber on the free list would not 
reduce the price of lumber, because of the fact that the lumber 
market is controlled not by the lumber manufacturers, but by a 
combination of dealers which would not permit the price to be 
lowered. We must remember, however, that if there were no 
duty on lumber there would be nothing to prevent any Canadian 
dealer in lumber from shipping a carload into the United States 
and selling it at his own price. It has also been argued by 
others taking an opposite view, that the removal of the tariff 
would reduce the price and would, consequently, be the cause of 
increased waste in lumbering, because the lumbermen can not 
afford, if the price falls below a certain point, to utilize all the 
forest products. We have been told, however, by the highest 
authorities, that our lumber supply is on the verge of ex- 
haustion, and that no system of forestry, however scientific, can 
save us from serious scarcity of lumber in the very near future. 
This scarcity, in fact, will be so serious that we shall be com- 
pelled to depend for our supply on other countries. ~ 

Since this is so, it appears to me that the wise and provident 
course to pursue is to remove the tariff on lumber and admit 
some of the foreign lumber at this time, instead of retaining 
the prohibitive tariff until our own supply has become so nearly 
exhausted that we are forced to buy almost our total supply 
from the foreigner. For this reason I am in favor of free 
lumber and hope to see it some time, even if we can not get it 
at this time. 

I wish to insert at this point a few clippings from newspapers 
dealing with this matter: 


HIGH TARIFF AND HIGH PRICES CAUSE FOREST DESTRUCTION. = ~ 
{Philadelphia Record.] 


As a consequence of the exorbitant prices of lumber in the United 
States the processes of deforestation are ruthless in their completeness. 
The forests are devastated. Nothing is left upon the ground that is 
suitable for conversion into immediate use either for boards, ties, 
telegraph poles, pulp, wood alcohol, laths, match sticks, or epi rd 
The woodlands are converted into desolate wastes, the ravage being 
finally completed by fire. Under other conditions of lower prices 
millions of young trees would be left to grow to merchantable size. 

If the lumber tariff were abolished the consumer would get cheaper 
lumber without greatly reducing the profits of manufacturers who are 
now forced, through tariff barriers to intertrading, to costly roundabout 
methods of marketing their 1 One of the largest lumber manu- 
facturers of the country, deallng with this phase of the situation, 
writes as follows to the American Lumberman: 

“T am interested in mills and stumpage on both sides of the bound- 
ary. although much heavier on this side than in Canada, and can, I 
think, give a disinterested opinion. The most important point seems 
to be whether or not the price of lumber to the consumers will be re- 
duced by the reduction in tariff. I think there is no doubt but that It 
will and, paradoxical as it may seem, without much reducing the 
manufacturers’ selling price. We would accomplish this by taking ad- 
vantage of our geographical situation. Georgian Bay lumber would 

o to the nearest market. largely to the Eastern and Middle States. 

Innesota pine Into the Winnipeg territory; Wisconsin and Michigan 
hard woods, of which Canada has but little, would go all over Canada. 
We must remember that we must meet Canadian competition anyway ; 
sie must market this surplus. Why not let it in under favorable 
freight rates, giving our consumer the benefit and replace their lumber 
with ours In other markets where our lumber has the favorable rate? 
The South could replace Canadian lumber in the West Indies, Cuba, 
Mexico, and like territory with their cheap freight rate. Why compel 
Canada to ship their lumber 2,000 miles to the West Indies to compete 
with lumber from the South when the same lumber could be by 
us at their back door, and we be compelled to ship lumber from the 


streams and converting large areas o 


South or West at very high freight rates to the same back door, charg- 
all this excess to our consumer? I own a good deal of unsold 
lumber in Canada to-day that would go to an American consumer for 
less to him with duty removed. Increased supply over widening terri- 
tory at lower cost will always reduce and create uniformity of price.” 
f, as would appear, we are destroying our forests, drying up our 
land into arid wastes, thereby 
robbing consumers without any considerable or permanent advantage to 
manufacturers, can we too soon abandon such a ruinous policy? 


LUMBER DEAREST COMMODITY. 
[Chicago Post correspondence. ] 

No otber commodity in common use has increased as much In price 
in recent years as lumber and building materials generally. Taking an 
average of all kinds of lumber, some of which is not much in demand, and 
not showing much of a price increase, the conservative Bureau of Labor 
of the United States partment of Commerce and Labor sets these 
facts forth in prosaic fashion in the following table: 

(100 represents average price for 1890-1899.) 


1902. 1903. 1904, 1905 

118.8 | 126.2 124.2 

107.1 107.2 108.7 

103.6 | 109.8 | 112.0 

149.3 132.6 128.8 

117.6 | 109.6 122.5 

321.4 | 122.7 | 127.7 

à 112.6 | 110.0 | 109.1 

a 113.0 | 111.7 | 109.1 

Miscell. $ 113.6 | 111.7 | 112.8 
All commodities----.-----------| 112. 113.6 | 113.0 | 115.9 


In view of the facts, it is not surprising that the efort to retain 
the duty on lumber meets with little encouragement in this part of the 
country, even from lumbermen. One of the greatest lumber manu- 
facturers in the United States remarked the other day that while 
he would prefer to have the tariff stay where it is, he didn’t have 
the nerve publicly to commit himself to opposition to the repeal of 
the lumber tariff. Another big lumberman, who SEA ove much the 
same ition and is doing little to encourage the agitation being con- 
ducted by the lumber trade for the retention of the tarif on lumber, 
is illustrating by his own activities the effect of the tariff on the 
conservation or, rather, exhaustion of American forests. This lumber- 
man, Thomas Shevlin, and his associates have mills on the Rainy River 
on the Minnesota and Ontario sides, with about the same capacity, 
60,000,000 feet of lumber per year, and with about the same amount 
of timber tributary to each. Originally it was intended to operate 
both mills to their full capacity, but owing to the limitations of the 
Canadian market the Minnesota mill will this year run to its full 
capacity, while the Ontario mill will produce only about one-tenth of 
what it could. . 

THROWING AWAY WEALTH—THE KIND OF MONEY-MAKING MATERIAL THE 
LUMBERMEN “ THREATEN” TO THROW AWAY IF WE SHOULD IMPORT 
ONE-TWENTIETH OF OUR LUMBER SUPPLIES. 

[Editorials from the American Lumberman, edited by J. E. Defebaugh, 

manager of the high lumber tariff campaign.] 

Stumpage has increased in value, not only because it has thus far, as 
the raw material, absorbed most of the increase in the value of lumber, 
but because manifestly it is becoming scarce. Practically — 7750 acre of 
standing timber in the United States, outside of government holdings, 
has been inspected by the cruiser. The amount of available timber is a 
fixed 9 and the end of it, under present conditions, is not far 
away. Another generation will see the virgin forests belonging to 

rivate parties practically gone. If reforestation were now to be under- 
en in the most broad and efficient way, the results could not be felt 
in the lumber markets for fifty years. 

Undoubtedly it is this sort of an advance which has aroused the tire 
of many people and led to talk of a lumber trust. An average advance 
of 100 per cent in fifteen years in a commodit on a natural re- 
source seems enormous; it is merely the expression of inflexible economic 
influences. As any commodity in common use and needed by the com- 
munity becomes scarce the pressure of competition is felt and prices 
advance. But the advance itself has to be divided among various fac- 
tors, all influenced by this same pressure of competition. * * + 

In spite of all the explanations that can be made, the bald compari- 
son is a startl case. It indicates how far the cutting away of our 
white pine resources has progressed, and is significant of the future that 
confronts every other of our great commercial woods. Yellow pine has 
already begun to feel the influence of restricted timber supply, and 
within a few years more the west coast woods—eyen fir, now so abun- 
dant—will testify in their prices for stumpage to the fact that they 
will be the last great resource of our timber users. 


As regards the duty on sugar I am glad to see at least the 
cut of five one-hundredths of a cent per pound. I should like 
to see the matter of producing domestic sugar thoroughly in- 
vestigated by a competent commission to determine whether 
the present duty on sugar is required in order to give adequate 
protection to our own sugar producers or whether the main 
benefit of this duty is reaped by the sugar trust. I know that 
one gentleman before the committee maintained that the Ameri- 
can sugar producer did not need protection. If this is the case, 
I believe that the revenue of $55,000,000 obtained from the duty 
on sugar is secured at too great a cost to the American people, 
when, as the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] 
showed, this revenue costs the American public $110,000,000. 
I should also like to know definitely whether the sugar trust 
is not reaping the benefit of the 20 per cent reduction that we 
have granted Cuba. If the American Sugar Refining Company 
gets the more than $7,000,000 annually that we are granting 
Cuba by our reciprocity treaty with her, I believe that the 
people should know it. 
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The duties on tea and coffee would be strictly revenue duties, 
as are those on spices. These articles are not luxuries; they 
are necessities. A tax on these is a tax on the table of the 
Average consumer; a tax that will fall on rich and poor alike; 
a tax not graduated so as to rest most heavily on those most 
able to pay it. I believe that there should be no duty levied 
on tea and coffee and no increase of the duties on spices. In 
order to raise the revenue that these taxes would bring, I be- 
lieve that it would be preferable to increase the taxes on beer 
and whisky, and, if necessary, to levy a tax on incomes in 
addition to the inheritance tax provided for in this bill. 

The imports of tea and coffee, as given by the Bureau of 
Statistics for the year 1908, were: Tea, 94,149,564 pounds; 
coffee, 892,092,410 pounds. A tax of 1 cent per pound on coffee 
would have yielded $8,920,924.10. A tax of 8 cents per pound 
on tea would have yielded $7,531,965.12. In all, these taxes 
would have yielded $16,452,889.22. 

In 1907 we consumed 1,821,867,627 gallons of beer. An addi- 
tional tax of 50 cents per barrel on beer would have yielded 
approximately $28,500,000. In other words, if we admit tea 
and coffee free and impose an additional tax of 50 cents per 
barrel on beer, we shall collect $9,000,000 more in revenue than 
we should if we left the tax on beer at the present figures and 
imposed a duty of 1 cent on coffee and 8 cents on tea. The pur- 
pose of these taxes is the production of revenue. Is there any 
reason why we should not increase the tax on beer? It is con- 
tended by some that the tax would decrease the consumption 
of beer. I am sorry to say that I do not believe it would. 
But granting that it would, would the country be the loser if 
we consumed less beer? I certainly do not think so. I believe 
that the additional tax on beer should be substituted for the 
proposed taxes on tea and coffee, and if the House has the op- 
portunity to vote on this question I am confident that this 
change will be made. 

One very good feature of this bill that has not been adver- 
tised to any great extent is the placing of agricultural imple- 
ments on the free list. Hardly anyone will care to maintain 
that the concerns manufacturing these implements need pro- 
tection. The harvester trust, the International Harvester Com- 
pany of America, I believe to be the most arrogant and domi- 
nating trust in this country. It controls practically the entire 
output of harvesters. From the very first the organization of 
this trust meant higher prices to the farmer, and I believe it 
safe to say that no other trust has been so fond of using its 
power to increase prices as this trust has been. 

As to the tariff on wheat and barley, I want to say that I 
believe that a duty of 25 cents per bushel on wheat and the 
same duty on barley will be satisfactory to the farmers. I hope 
to see a duty put on hides. 

I want to introduce at this point an estimate of the cost of 
raising wheat prepared by the American Society of Equity. 
This statement shows the cost of raising a bushel of wheat to be 
$1.19} per bushel. A profit of 20 per cent appears in this esti- 
mate. After deducting this, I find that the cost of raising a 
bushel of wheat on land costing $40 per acre is 99 cents. If 
the land is worth but $25 per acre, the cost per bushel will be 
92 cents. 

THE SOCIETY OF EQUITY GIVES FIGURES SHOWING THE COST OF RAISING 
WHEAT IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY. 


It is haps a fact that man in growers do not really know 
what it Pta to raise a bushel of neat. Every successful A siness 
man knows to a fraction of a cent what his cost; 
costs to sell them. He his insurance and taxes, the interest on 
— investment, and —* fair — Peas ay ee ee 8 
items are topeng agn asa oi cost o goods. o 
adds anywhere 20 per cont to 100 per cent as a profit to com- 
i for his business risk and as a just return on his capital 
vested. 
The follo 


res as to the cost of production of wheat on a 


section of land in the Red River Valley were compiled from the books 

of a successful farmer, who has kept track of his farm expenses much 

the same as a man engaged in goods: 

Cost of production of wheat on a farm of 649 acres in North Dakota. 
COST OF FARM. 


640 acres, at $40 per aer... $25, 600. 00 
COST OF FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

3 pawi; I aig: S EE eS Se eb $195. 00 

2 dra — BZ! ——— . 2% S i) 

. . 50. 00 

2 drills, at 8120 SERE PASE 240. 00 

2 binders, at 8150. 300. 00 

120. —— 50. 00 

+ rake — 30. 00 

1 corn planter. 45. 00 

4 wagons, at $ 360. 00 

7 —.— Darness, at 580.ͤ4„ͤvꝙb: enin = a oo 

FFC T = 1, 616. 00 

FARM ANIMALS. 

16 horses, at $150-_.------------ Du ES 2, 400. 00 

Total cost of farm, implements, and animals 29, 616. 00 


COST OF SEED AND LABOR. 
800 bushels of seed wheat (5 pecks to the 


Pe Rg ae eo: ee ee $640. 00 
3 men, including board, at $45 per month each. 1, 620. 00 
Wages of owner of farm, at $75 per month 900. 00 
Wages of wife of owner, with board, at $35 
r eee eae 420. 00 
Feeding 16 horses for one year » 200. 00 
$4, 780. 00 
COST OF HARVESTING. 
Tarsaing 8,100 bushels, at 11 cents 8891. 00 
Binding ine, 24 pounds to the acre, at 25 
Po: bed SU SS Ee Ne ae eee 160. 00 
1, 051. 00 
INTEREST AND TAXES. 
Cr. VAT 100. 00 
Interest on cost of farm, $25,600, at 6 per cent. 1, 536. 00 
Interest on cost of implements, $1,615, at 6 
per cent 96. 90 
Interest on cost of animals, 
cent 144. 00 
1, 876. 96 
7, 707. 96 
All machinery wears out, and manufacturers 
figure that machinery depreciates at the rate 
of 10 per cent per year, and they charge off 
that amount 2 1 BE pee on their books, and 
they also figure that it costs 3 per cent per 
year to make repairs. 
REPAIRS AND ALLOWANCE FOR DEPRECIATION, 
Repairs on implements, valuation $1,616, at 3 
DOP Neat ea „ $48. 48 
Depreciation of implements, on valuation of 
11.616. i 101. 00 
— 209. 48 
CHARGE OFF WEAR AND LOSS OF FARM ANIMALS. 
Working life of a horse is fourteen years, therefore there 
is an average loss of one horse per year 150. 00 
a eS SL 8, 067. 40 
All manufacturers figure to make at least 20 per cent 
profit on their business, and after figuring the absolute 
cost of es add 20 per cent to that cost and figure 
their selling price from that figure. 
20 per cent of $8,067.40, the cost of production for a profit 
‘60; the wheat: planter nao .. 1, 613. 48 
9, 680. 88 
Total cost of production on a 640-acre wheat farm yielding 12 


bushels to the acre, 8,100 bushels, showing that the producer shoul 
receive $1.195 per bushel in order to receive fair compensation on his 
investment, business trials, and risks. ‘These figures have been care- 
fully compared by the best wheat experts of the American Society of 
Equity and have been approved by them. One of the most expert ac- 
countants of the Northwest has gone over all of the figures and cer- 
tifies that bined are correct. The Society of Equity, by its board of 
directors, h 8 declares that the farmer is entitled to as 
much profit on business as the manufacturer or the merchant, and 
— De; minimum price for wheat on the farm should be $1.25 per 

The duty on wheat has in the past been of little benefit to 
the farmer. So long as we export the amount of wheat and 
wheat flour that we have exported every year these last thirty 
years, it is evident that any tariff that we may levy will not 
affect the price of wheat. If we export 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat every year, the price of wheat in this country will not 
exceed the price in the world’s market minus the cost of trans- 
portation to that market, no matter if we levy a tariff of 500 
per cent. The tariff against Canada to keep her wheat from 
coming into competition with ours is at the present absolutely 
without effect, as we are compelled to compete with her prod- 
ucts when we export our wheat. It is true that near the border 
on the Canadian side the price of wheat is often a good deal 
lower than on the American side. This, however, is due to the 
inferior means of transportation at that particular point in 
Canada, and I regret to say that the elevators at those points 
have formed effective trusts or entered into gentlemen's agree- 
ments with each other whereby they rob the poor Canadian 
farmer of often as much as 10 cents a bushel. This does not 
benefit the American farmer, however. He does not receive 
what the Canadian farmer loses. It is all pocketed by these 
elevators. 

The time may not be far distant, however, when we shall pro- 
duce no more wheat than we need for home consumption. 
When that time comes the American farmer will demand a 
protective duty on wheat, and I therefore want to see the duty 
of 25 cents per bushel retained in this bill. It is true that that 
time may be some years in the future, but we must remember 
that we do not pass a tariff bill every year. The Dingley law 
has been in effect for twelve years, and if it is found that the 
present bill will make a good law, which I hope and believe 
that it will, it may be allowed to remain on the statute books 
for twelve years or more. 

The drawback feature of this bill, which is the provision of 
the Dingley bill liberalized in certain respects as to the require- 
ments from those desiring to avail themselves of this privilege, 
opens to some interesting reflections, The theory of the draw- 
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back is evidently that our manufacturers are placed at a dis- 
advantage when they come into competition with the manu- 
facturers of other nations, because of the higher price that they 
must pay for their raw material. It is therefore proposed to 
permit them to purchase their raw material in the same markets 
as their foreign competitors, to ship it over to this country, 
and to export the manufactured product with the payment of 
only 1 per cent of the duty on the raw material. 

lt was evidently supposed by those who first passed a law 
with a drawback provision in it that this would place the 
American manufacturer and the foreign manufacturer on the 
same basis so far as cost of production was concerned, and 
that the American manufacturer would therefore be enabled to 
compete in the world’s markets. As a matter of fact, the Amer- 
ican manufacturer would be under the handicap of the amount 
of 1 per cent of the duty levied on the raw material, plus, in 
many cases, the cost of carrying that material twice over the 
Atlantic Ocean. The most interesting part of this matter 
comes, however, when we consider that the theory of the draw- 
back is that the American manufacturer can successfully com- 
pete in the world’s markets, given free raw material. Now, it 
has been drummed into our ears for years, and we have 
drummed it into the ears of others, that the reason that we 
need protection for our industries is that we must protect our 
laborer against the competition of foreign labor. We have 
offered facts and figures and fancies to show that not only is 
the time wage higher in this country than in any other country, 
but that the labor cost of each unit of production is greater. 
The reason that we have always advanced to explain why the 
cost of any manufactured product is and must be greater here 
than abroad has never been that our natural resources are in- 
ferior to those of foreign countries, but that the wages that we 
pay our laborers are higher, and that in order to maintain 
these high wages, with the consequent high standard of living, 
it is necessary that we have a protective tariff. 

We then turn around and insert in our tariff laws a drawback 
provision, presupposing that our manufacturers are not only 
able to compete with the manufacturers of other countries 
unaided, but that they can do so under a handicap. We prac- 
tically take the position that, although the wage per day or 
per year may be higher in this country than in others, the 
labor cost of the product is not, but on the contrary is less. 
Now, everyone is naturally anxious to know which is the cor- 
rect position. Is the labor cost of the product manufactured 
in this country less than the labor cost of the foreign product 
or is it greater? Or is the cost greater when the American 
people have to buy the products and less when the products are 
sold to the foreign consumer? 

The drawbacks paid during the year ending June 30, 1908, 
I find from the report of the Bureau of Statistics, Department 
of Commerce and Labor, to have been $6,637,602.14. The princi- 
pal articles on the exportation of which a drawback was paid, 
with the amount paid, were as follows: 


Article exported. 


As to who received the $2,381,000 paid as a drawback on the 
export of tin cans, I have been able to get no information. 

Mr. LOVERING. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. GRONNA. With pleasure. 

Mr. LOVERING. Does the gentleman mean that the rebate 
wer paid on the tin cans or on the tin from which the cans were 
made? 

Mr. GRONNA. There was a duty paid on the tin plate—— 

Mr. LOVERING. The only duty which was rebated under 
the drawback was the duty which was previously paid on the 
tin, was it not? 

Mr. GRONNA. Exactly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Since the gentleman has been in- 
terrupted, I would like to ask him a question for information. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have but little time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. It has been stated that under 
the Dingley law the drawbacks amount to about $7,000,000 an- 
nually, in round numbers. It has been stated by a number of 
Members during this debate that the drawbacks will be vastly 
increased under the provisions of the Payne bill. I would like 


to ask if the gentleman can tell me whether the probable amount 
of drawbacks under the Payne bill has been estimated and de- 
rae from the total probable reyenue to be derived under the 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say, in reply to the gentleman, in all 
due respect, that we can only anticipate that. I will say that 
the drawbacks that have been paid amount to $6,637,602.14. I 
have not made any estimates as to what the Payne bill will do 
in that respect so far as revenue is concerned. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. If the gentleman will pardon me, 
the object of the question is this: It is conceded that the esti- 
mated revenues under this bill will fall $10,000,000 short an- 
nually, and I desire to know if the amount of drawbacks 
probable under the Payne bill had also been estimated and 
deducted, or if there would be a still further shortage by reason 
of the drawbacks? 

Mr. GRONNA. If the gentleman will permit me to go on, I 
ean show him what I think about the drawbacks. 

Some went, perhaps, to the exporters of condensed milk and 
some to the fish canneries. It is generally believed, however, 
that most of it went to the Standard Oil Company. I find that the 
statement was made before the Committee on Ways and Means 
that the Standard Oil Company and the large packing houses 
have erected their own factories for the manufacture of these 
tin cans from imported tin plate. Now, I confess that I do not 
see why the Standard Oil Company should be given this pref- 
erence over our other manufacturers. I do not see why we 
should pay an export bounty on the oil that that company ex- 
ports. I do not believe that the company needs it; it exports 
every year over a billion gallons of refined oil and sells it in 
competition with the oil of other countries. Further, as oil is 
the product of an exhaustible natural resource, I do not favor 
any undue exploitation of this resource, which will tend to 
exhaust it any sooner than necessary. 

From what information I have been able to get, it appears 
that the drawback provision has benefited not so much the 
manufacturer of an article from the imported material as the 
manufacturer and exporter of other articles of commerce in ves- 
sels made from the imported raw material. The bill under con- 
sideration therefore proposes to liberalize the provision in order 
to make the importation, manufacture, and exportation of for- 
eign raw material more profitable to the smaller manufacturer, 
It is therefore proposed that the drawback be paid on the ex- 
portation of products made from our own raw material if the 
exportation is made within three years of the importation of an 
equal amount of raw material. Where a manufacturing con- 
cern has a large export trade, this would operate practically to 
remove the duties on the material that it uses in manufacturing 
its product. For instance, we have been told that it is necessary 
in order to protect the small oil producer to provide for a duty 
on crude and refined oil, and that the Standard Oil Company 
controls the industry so completely that the removal of the duty 
on oil will not injure that great concern, but that any reduc- 
tion in the price of oil would be passed on to the small pro- 
ducer, whose oil the Standard Oil Company refines. Now, if 
we place a duty on oil and then adopt a drawback provision 
what is to prevent the Standard Oil Company from importing a 
billion gallons of crude oil and practically escape the payment of 
any duty on this importation by checking it against its export of 
a billion gallons of refined oil? Where then would be the benefit 
that the small oil producer expected to reap from a duty on 
crude oil? The Standard Oil Company would be importing its 
raw material free of duty to compete with the American prod- 
uct, but the duty on refined oil would still remain. Would not 
every other great trust have the same advantage? Will not the 
result of the drawback provision contained in this bill be to 
give the trust the benefit of lower free-trade prices, while com- 
pelling the American consumer to buy the products of these 
trusts in a protected market? 

Mr, COLE. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. COLE. Does the gentleman favor repealing the draw- 
back feature on oil? 

Mr. GRONNA. I certainly am in favor of taking the coun- 
tervailing duty off from oil. 

Mr. COLE. I understood your statement to be that you 
favored abrogating the drawback feature so far as it related 
to petroleum. I want to say that that matter was presented 
to the Ways and Means Committee yesterday. I have not 
found whether it was acted upon or not. The Members who 
represent the oil districts in the United States have joined in 
the request that the drawback feature be abrogated so far as 
petroleum is concerned. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am exceedingly glad to know that, and I 
thank the gentleman for the information. 
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It further appears to me that permitting the importer to re- 
tain the imported product for three years, if he so desires, before 
exporting the manufactured product, opens the way for possible 
speculation or gambling in some of our products, especially in 
wheat. The production of wheat and other products of the 
soil differs from the production of the products of factories. 
If all the factories in this country run at their full capacity 
two years, employ the same number of hands, and so forth, it 
may be presumed that the amount that they will produce one 
year will be approximately the same as they produced in the 
other. 

The producers of wheat, however, have a different condition 
to face. They may seed to wheat the same number of acres, 
employ the same number of hands, and work just as hard one 
year as they did the preceding one, yet their crops may not be 
more than one-half as great. Because of this the products of 
the soil, and especially wheat, because of our large surplus, 
invites speculation. We have our bulls and our bears engaged 
in trading in wheat, or what is by courtesy called “wheat.” We 
have corners formed to control the market, and then we have 
other concerns striving to break the corner. This speculation 
makes sudden changes of the amount of wheat in this country 
desirable to the wheat gambler. Under the drawback pro- 
vision it becomes possible for any concern to import a large 
amount of wheat for use in speculation and to reexport it, 
receiving the return of the duty paid when the wheat was im- 
ported. The proposed provision will make it possible to hold 
the wheat in this country for three years before exporting it 
or its products. 3 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will it bother the gentleman to ask 
a question? 

Mr. GRONNA. Not at all. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I wish the gentleman would state the 
difference in the price of wheat on the Dakota side of the line 
and on the Canadian side of the line, 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say, for the information of the gentle- 
man from Kansas, that from my own observation it is about 
83 cents a bushel the year around. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. In favor of which country? 

Mr. GRONNA. The United States. 

Now, in all probability, before this tariff law that we are 
going to enact at this session is superseded by another, the con- 
sumption of wheat in this country will equal or perhaps exceed 
the production, that is, the average production. We will have 
years of exceptionally large yields and other years with short 
crops. Now, in making it possible to hold this wheat here for 
three years, or to import wheat one year and export flour, not 
necessarily made from the samé wheat or from wheat pur- 
chased at the time that the wheat was imported, it is made 
possible for large millers and other large concerns to import 
wheat during our short years and to check it against flour 
exported during years when our crops are more than sufficient 
to supply our home consumption. Enough wheat can be im- 
ported to force the price to the farmer down to the same point 
as when our crops are bountiful. In short, the protective tariff, 
so far as it affects wheat, will be in effect only during those 
years when we export wheat, and when the price of wheat is 
consequently not affected by the tariff; when the farmer pro- 
duces fewer bushels of wheat and looks to the higher price to 
compensate him for his short crop, in some measure, we are 
to have what will practically amount to free trade in wheat. 
To remedy this I have prepared an amendment, which I offer, 
the purpose of which is to require the importer of wheat to ex- 
port the flour during the same fiscal year as the importation 
was made in order to receive a drawback, if the flour is manu- 
factured from American wheat. The proposed amendment is 
as follows: 

No drawback shall be allowed upon the 5 of any 


article 
manufactured or produced in whole or in part of grain raised in the 
United States unlens such article shall have been manufactured or 
produced in the same mill or factory as the article manufactured or 
produced from the imported grain, and only upon such articles as are 
manufactured or produced from grain harvest pon to such importa- 
tion: And provided, That the exportation shall be made during the 
same fiscal year as the importation of the grain used or checked inst. 
Provided further, That whenever wheat is imported into the United 
States to be manufactured in bonded manufacturing warehouses into 
flour, the bran, shorts, and other by-products of such process of manu- 
facture produced from such imported wheat may be withdrawn for 
domestic consumption upon the payment of 25 per cent ad valorem, 
and an amount equal to a like rate of duty shall be deducted from the 
drawback upon imported wheat if any product of oe wheat or 
its equivalent from domestic wheat is not ee determine the 
duty on such bran, shorts, and other by-products, the market price at 
the place of manufacture shall be taken to be its . 


Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I just wanted to ask the 
gentleman from North Dakota if he does not feel that the price 
of wheat is high enough in this country; and as he has just 


stated that he is in favor of protection to the farmer, I would 
like to ask him if he is in favor of the protection of lumber? 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to be frank with the gentleman. If 
I thought that protection was needed or that a duty was needed 
to protect the industry in lumber, I would be for it; but I am 
free to say I do not believe it is necessary to have a tariff on 
lumber. 

The provision providing for maximum and minimum duties 
I believe to be a wise one, although it may be necessary to 
make a change in the proposed manner of applying them. The 
reciprocity system has almost proved itself a failure. It is en- 
tirely impracticable. In order to have something to offer the 
foreign countries in return for their reduction of their duties 
on American products, it is necessary to make some duties higher 
than necessary or desirable. If we do not, then if we reduce 
the duties on certain goods in order to secure concessions from 
other countries we must evidently reduce them below the point 
of adequate protection. Now, I contend that it is poor states- 
manship to levy duties higher than are necessary. If we fail 
to negotiate reciprocity treaties with countries producing those 
articles on which we placed too high a duty in order to have 
something to use in our bargaining, and no one can say before- 
hand what reciprocity we may find ourselves able to enter into, 
the producers of those articles in this country will enjoy a 
higher duty than they are entitled to. If, then, a trust is 
formed, controlling the market in those products, a heavy bur- 
den is placed on the consumers and the trust enjoys the bene- 
fits. In addition to this, too high duties will encourage the 
establishment of concerns which can not exist without this high 
rate of protection, establishments that have no reason for their 
existence other than the excessive duty. 

The principle of the maximum and minimum tariff seems to 
me to be preeminently sound. We levy the duties necessary to 
protect our industries, and so long as other countries treat us 
fairly their products enjoy these rates. If, however, they dis- 
criminate against our products, then the maximum rates are to 
be enforced against their products. As a matter of self-interest, 
they will accord us the same treatment as they do other nations, 
so far as this is possible in view of treaties that may exist with 
other nations. Because of the fact that there may be treaties 
existing between other nations that can not be abrogated for 
sometime, perhaps years, but which do not particularly affect 
us, I believe that it will be well to change the manner of apply- 
ing the maximum rates, in order that we may escape applying 
them to a country that perhaps is admitting all of our products 
on the same basis as those of other nations, with the exception 
of a few unimportant articles. 

The American farmer believes in the protective system. 
Although he has borne as many of the burdens of protection 
as the man engaged in any other industry and has received less 
direct benefits from it than manufacturers have, he has borne 
this burden uncomplainingly. He is still willing to bear his 
part of the burden, but he also wants some of the benefits. It is 
often argued that the manufactured product should be pro- 
tected, but that the raw material should be admitted free of 
duty, in order that our manufacturers may haye no handicap in 
competing with the manufacturers of other nations. 

The farmer has in the past had to compete with other nations 
in their own markets in disposing of many of his products, 
and the protective duties levied on these products have there- 
fore been of no benefit to him. He emphatically protests 
against having those duties removed as soon as he begins to 
derive some advantage from them. He does not see why he 
should be expected to sell his products in a competing market 
and buy all that he consumes in the way of manufactures in a 
protected market. He does not see why he should be dis- 
criminated against merely in order that the manufacturer 
may extend his foreign trade. It is not clear to him why he 
should bear the burden of extending his own foreign trade and 
also the cost of extending the foreign trade of the manufacturer. 
When we talk of raw material, he wants to know whose raw 
material and what is raw material. He points to the fact 
that the raw material of one manufacturer is often the finished 
product of another, and more often the finished product of the 
farmer. He knows that labor enters largely into the prodac- 
tion of his crops, and that if the wages that the manufacturer 
pays are higher than those that the foreign manufacturer 
pays, likewise are the wages that he pays higher than the wages 
paid the foreign farm laborer. He sees no reason for compen- 


sating the manufacturer for his payment of high wages and 
denying that same compensation to himself. It is not just to 
the farmer to compel him to sell in an unprotected market and 
buy in a protected market, and the farmer knows it. 

As I said at the beginning of my speech, I am not criticising 
the committee that drafted this bill. Like many others, I find 
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that I can not support all of the provisions of the bill. I be- 
lieye, however, that on the whole it is a good bill; I believe 
also ‘that it might be made better. I for one want the oppor- 
tunity to vote on the several provisions separately, and I hope 
that we shall have that opportunity. If the changes that I 
should like to see are made, I shall support it, and I hope 
that such changes will be made. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOWELL of Utah. Mr. Chairman, in the course of the 
debate on this bill a vast amount of information has been im- 
parted to the country. During its progress I am profoundly 
impressed with the magnitude and importance of the task now 
undertaken by this Congress in enacting a bill “to provide rev- 
enue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
United States,” as well as with the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments which are involved in framing a wise and just measure 
of this character. The Ways and Means Committee, composed 
of some of the ablest Members of the House, have devoted them- 
selves diligently and assiduously to this task, and asa basis for 
their action have collated a vast amount of information per- 
taining to the various industries affected by this bill. 

I was glad to hear from the lips of the leader of the minor- 
ity, the estimable gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Crank], the 
statement to the effect that whatever differences as to their 
conclusions might exist between the Republican members and 
the Democratic members of the committee, the whole committee, 
with great singleness of purpose, had striven to elicit the facts 
and the truth concerning every subject they had investigated. 

We have the assurance of the distinguished chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Parxx] that upon the conclusion of these hear- 
ings a subcommittee, consisting of the 12 Republican Mem- 
bers, carefully considered every schedule, and, while there de- 
veloped some diversity of opinion in the committee upon some 
schedules and some features of the bill, by a series of compro- 
mises the subcommittee had reached a decision and pronounced 
their verdict in the bill now submitted to the House. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the history of all tariff legislation proves 
that these early compromises of the committee are but the fore- 
runner of those which are to come. When the bill is consid- 
ered in the Senate it will, no doubt, in some respects be modi- 
fied by further compromises in that body, and finally by com- 
promises between the two Houses in conference. Thus, by a 
series of long and careful deliberation, the bill before it is 
finally presented for the President’s approval. will have been 
‘molded into form by pressure that will come from every section 
of the country. 

We shall, perhaps, find that no one shall be able to get all 
the protection that he may feel his duty to his constituents re- 
quires him to obtain. This country is so vast, its industries so 
diversified, that it is impossible to meet the views of all regard- 
ing the proper adjustment of every item. We of the majority 
will agree upon the essential elements of the bill; and since 
“in the multitude of counsel there is safety,” I believe when 
we have completed our labors that a measure will be enacted 
that will verify the highest hope of the people and vindicate the 
wisdom of Republican statesmanship. : 

It is plainly evident, however, that we shall not be able to 
agree with our Democratic brethren. The history of this legis- 
lation and the discussion of this bill thus far on the floor of 
the House conclusively demonstrates that there is an irrecon- 
cilable difference between the two schools of political thought— 
a difference, I may add, which no nonpartisan tariff commission 
can ever remove. 

And, Mr. Chairman, in order that my attitude on this matter 
may be entirely understood; in order that the doctrine of pro- 
tection, as I view it, may be appreciated, I desire to say that 
‘the national view point is the only view point from which I care 
to look at or observe the doctrine of protection; and the test, 
which in my weak way I shall apply to every tariff measure 
which comes before the House for consideration and adoption, 
is this: Will the proposed measure tend to promote, directly or 
indirectly, the growth and power of this Nation? Will it pro- 
mote the industrial prosperity of the people? Is it fair, just, 
and equitable in its provisions? Will it tend to make these 
United States better able to carry out the high destiny which 
an All-Wise Providence has marked out for it? If it will in the 
main meet these conditions, then I am for the measure. 

But before proceeding to a consideration of certain features 
of the bill to which I desire to call your earnest attention I 
wish to express my gratitude and appreciation to the honorable 
gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Bonynge, who so ably repre- 
sented upon the committee that section of our country which 
I have, in part, the honor to represent. Not only did the gen- 
tieman distinguish himself as a member of the committee, but 
he was ever zealous in his efforts to secure from the repre- 
sentatives of the industries of the section from which I come 


a full and fair statement of the facts and arguments which 
they desired to place before the committee. 

Moreover, the bill as presented contains unmistakable evi- 
dences of his continued good offices in the shaping of the sched- 
ules, and for this also I thank him and other members of the 
committee. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are certain features of the bill, 
I regret to say, wherein duties which the committee has sug- 
gested are inadequate to afford the protection which the in- 
dustries demand. The producers of lead in the West, in the 
States of Idaho, Colorado, and Utah, are gravely concerned oyer 
12 proposa ređuction of the duty of 30 per cent on crude and 
p 

I hold in my hand a memorial addressed to the Sixty-first Con- 
gress of the United States by a conference of the ore producers 
of Idaho, Utah, Colorado, and Nevada, representing over 61 per 
cent of the lead produced in the United States, held in Salt Lake 
City, March 22 and 23, in which the conference protests against 
any such tariff schedule as that proposed in the present bill. 

In order that the Members of the House may be fully informed 
of the conditions affecting this vitally important industry, I shall 
include the same in my remarks: 

Memorial from conference of lead-ore producers of Idaho, Utah, Colorado. 
and Nevada to the Sixty-first Congress of the United States, special 
T'o the Senate and the House of Representatives: 


At a conference held in Salt Lake City, Utah, on March 22-23, 1909, 
of the lead producers of the States of I „Utah, Colorado, and Nevada, 
representing more than 61 per cent of the entire lead production of the 
United States, it was unanimously voted and resolved that the following 
statements be set forth in a memorial to Congress as reasons why the 
import duties on lead in ores and on lead in pigs, bars, and base bullion, 
as fixed by the Dingley law, should not be luced : : 

We rely on the pl made du the last national campaign 
the party in power to maintain a tariff on all American products - 
cient to make up for the difference between the cost of production in 

is country and the cost of production in competing countries and to 


yield a le return on investments. 

A reduction in the tariff on lead would seriously cripple if not en- 
tirely d , the lead-mining ind of the States o Idaho, Utah, 
Colorado, Nevada. The Dingley Act has encouraged the expenditure 


of large amounts of capital in searching for and developing deposits of 
lead ores and in building extensive plants for treating them. Thousands 
of men have been employed in pros for, developing, mining, ship- 
ping, and trea lead ores. e mining of low-grade deposits has been 
greatly stimula: the —— law. 
A blow dealt to the lead- mining industry would not be confined to 
that industry alone. d mining, like manufacturing, usually re- 
ires a large plant; large sums are spent for coal, timber, 
cols, explosives, agricultural products, and freight. 
their employees would the re 
„the manufacturers of machinery, tools, and explosives, and their 
employees; the farmer would lose one of his best markets; and many 
thousands of railroad employees would be idle if the lead industry be 


a ed. 

The successful and economic recovery of gold and silver from siliceous 
ores must be brought about by smeltin th lead ores. Without them 
the smelting cost of siliceous ores wout be so great as to prevent the 
9 low-grade deposits, and the output of gold would be 


dimin 

P. for lead ores in the West has e hand in hand with 
prospecting the more precious metals. discourage one is to 
retard the oth 


er. 

The United States outranks all other nations in the tom of lead 
consumed annually and in the tonnage produced. In the con- 
sumption was 35.6 per cent of the total for the world and the produc- 

.8 per cent of the total for the world. The consumption of 
lead in the United States has nearly doubled since the enactment of 
the Dingley tariff law. 

Between the first discovery of lead deposits and the marketing of 
the refined metal a long series of complex . et on intervene, many 
2 vag a * properly be as manufacturing processes. (See 

ppen 


known scien- 
d of unlimited 


=s = + Sree eget tons skp er os ores. 
e owners of the non md pay: properties believe, of course, 
that when sufficient development aang, A 111 


not keep on s ding ‘money without immediat t T 
noted that na methods axe constanti improving, “put Wat on the 
total expenditure, more than 60 per cent is for labor. 

The argentiferous lead deposits of this country are erally low 


grade, the quantity of lead recovered for the year 1902 indicating an 
average content of 7.9 per cent, or 158 pounds of lead per ton of ore. 
The remaining E pornon of the ore gangue is worthless rock, which must 
be gotten ‘rid of, the bulk of it by concentrating In water, the rest by the 
more process of sme’ The profitable handling of low- 
grade lead ores can not be done on a cheap scale; on the contrary, it 
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calls for the investment of large sums of money before any return 


is had. 
The claim is sometimes made by persons o to the tariff on lead 
est are main ed at a 


that 7 7 in the mining districts of the 
wastefully high level. But we submit that mining work calls for skilled, 
experienced men, and that in comparison with the wages paid other 
classes of skilled labor throughout the country the rate is not too high. 
The mine owners pay the existing scale because they are compelled to 
do so in order to obtain competent service. 

If the tariff on lead should be reduced, we should be compelled to 
meet 5 from Mexico or to abandon the indu of lead 
mining. s more than 60 per cent of the cost of producing lead from 
a fully developed mine is represented by wages of miners, our com- 
peting with Mexico depends entirely upon the question as to whether 
our wage-earners will work for the same wages and live under the same 
conditions as do the miners of Mexico. Our miners receive an average 
of $3 to $4 for eight hours’ work; the Mexican miner receives 26 cents 
to 78 cents (gold) for ten to twelve hours’ work. That our American 
Seana can not compete with Mexicans in the matter of wages is 

ous. 

This conference insists primarily on protection for the American lead 
miner. But a tariff which, even though protecting lead in ores, per- 
mits bullion and the products manufactured from lead to come from 
Mexico and other countries where it is mined and smelted by cheap 
labor and to undersell American products, will cripple the American 
lead-mining industry as effectually as would a reduction of the tariff 
on_ores. 

We therefore respectfully but strongly ask for such a differential of 
duty on pig lead, etc., above the duty on lead in ores and for such 
further alfrerential on refined lead as will preserve the industry. 


Respectfully submitted. 
pec y Harry L. Day, President. 
Gro. W. RITER, Secretary. 


W of Lead. Ore Producers, 
daho, Utah, Colorado, and Nevada. 


APPENDIX A, 
SUCCESSIVE STEPS IN SILVER-LEAD MINING. 


Between the discovery of deposits of lead ores and the marketing of 
the refined metal a long series of complex operations intervene, many 
of which may properly be classed as manufacturing processes. The 
more important of these operations are: 

1. Prospecting: The search in new localities for ore deposits or for 
signs of ore. 

* Developing: The installation of hoisting machinery, air compres- 
sors, compressed-air drills, haulage cars, pumps, and other machinery, 
and the making of tunnels, shafts, drifts, cross-cuts, and other open- 
ings in the earth which may serve in the end as avenues for bringing 
ore to the surface, for drainage, and for ventilation, but which are 
made primarily in searching for suspected ore bodies and in ascertain- 

their extent and value. 

Mining: The breaking of the ore down, getting it to the surface, 
and timbering the excavation to keep the ground from caving in. 

4. Tramming: Conveying the ore over rails or by aerial tramway 
from the mine to a concentrating mill located near an available water 


supply. 
pP Unconteating Breaking, crushing, and grinding the ore into fine 
icles by means of proper machinery; passing the fine particles over 
igs, tables, or other approved devices, so that with the aid of water 
and by the process of gravity the heavy particles containing the valua- 
ble mineral are collected, the bulk of the worthless rock and dirt being 
washed away. 

When the ore as mined has a high lead content, as happens in some 
districts, and where the gangue is not too refractory for economical 
smelting, the concentrating operation is omitted. Many of the mines 
of Mexico are notable in this respect. 

6. Transportation of the concentrated ore, by railroad, from the 
concentrating mill to a sampling works. 

7. Sampling: The obtaining of a very small 1 of ore that shall 
represent the average of a lot of many tons, so that by means of an 
assay on the — 1 — the value of the entire lot may be arrived at. 

8. Transportation of the concentrated ore, by railroad, from the 
sampling works to a smeltery. 

9. Smelting: Mixing the concentrated lead ore with siliceous or dry 
ores containing sliver and gold, and with fluxes such as iron ore and 
limestone, making the proportions such that in a smelting furnace the 
combination will form a molten slag, out of which the particles of lead, 
0 5 gold, and other metals may settle and be drawn off as base 

llion. 

Tg pen ei ice of the base bullion, by railroad, from the smeltery 

a refinery. 

11. Refining : Separating. the lead, gold, silver, and other metals and 
impurities from one another, either by a combination of fire processes 
or by electrolysis. 


APPENDIX B. 
MEXICAN LEAD-SILYER MINES. 


The existence of extensive deposits of argentiferous lead ores in 
Mexico, in the regions of the Slerra Mojada, Chihuahua, Santa Bar- 
bara, and Monterey, are matters of common 3 The ability of 
these mines to produce lead at low cost is suggested In a peper entitled 
“The Sierra Mojada, Coahuila, Mexico, and its ore deposits,” by James 
W. Malcolmson, presented before the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, at its Mexican meeting in November, 1901, and published in 
the transactions of the institute, volume 32, pages 100-139. We 
are told in this paper that between the years 1 and the time of 
writing (1901) “some 3,000,000 tons of ore have been extracted from 
the mines” (p. 100), and that a powerful and successful smelting 
industry, employing thousands of men, has been developed in Mexico by 
the investment of millions of dolla largely of American capital” 
(p. 103). To one who understands the requirements of a successful 
lead smeltery, the most extraordinary thing about the Sierra Mojada 
region, aside from the vastness of the ore deposits and the le of the 
ore, is that the iron ores and even the lime needed for fluxing carry 
important precious metal values. The following extracts are all from 
Mr. Malcolmson’s pee 

“At the present time practically the same ore bodies are being 
worked which were discovered in the early period of development; but 
improved conditions permit the profitable m ning of a very much lower 
grade of ore than formerly. The followi ble shows approximately 


the tonnage, assay, and analysis of the various ores mined 
during 1900. 


the camp 


FeO. | Cad. 


Per ct. Per et. Per et. Per et. Per ct. 
15 16 36 5 
it 31 2 2 
15 3 58 2 
— a 73 10 1 
1 3 77 1 
— 7 3 33 
—— — 20 8 21 


“In all the mines now open there are very large bodies of mineral of 
the classes mentioned above, but lower in grade. In time, with lower 
9 2 3 rates, these will undoubtedly prove to be a source 
of pro x à 

che Serra Mojada has always been regarded as a source of lead 


supply, and to-day probably two-thirds of the entire product of the 
camp is lead-carbonate ore from these last-mentioned de its. The 
avera; assay of lead ore, now mined at the rate of 120,000 tons 


annually, shows . 12 ounces of silver per ton and 15 per 
cent of lead (p. 128). 

“ In the early days the ore was freighted by teams 75 miles to Esca- 
lon and ship over the Mexican Central Railroad to El Paso, Tex., or 
to Argentine, Kans. No duties were collected by either the Mexican or 
the United States Government. In 1889 a local duty of 2.6 per cent 
of the value of silver and lead contents was imposed; and since 1896 
an additional duty of 4.5 per cent on the silver contents has been col- 
lected at the frontier by the Mexican Federal Government; and by a 
decision of the United States customs authorities, ratitied by subsequent 
legislation, a 8 1.5 cents per pound of the lead has been collected 
on its admission into the States (p. 102). 

“Much of the lead ore ship at the present time to the United 
States is smelted in bond, in the same manner as the Canadian lead 
ores, and su uently sold outside of the country (p. 102). 

“Modern methods * * *. Square-set methods of mining and tim- 
bering were introduced. Experienced timbermen from Colorado were 
employed at first to Ret in the sets, but the Mexican miners themselves 
finally became so skillful that of late years practically all the timbering 
has been done by native labor. A few years after taking over the mines’ 
the American operators built from Escalon to the camp a railroad, 
which has been one of the most prosperous enterprises in the Republic. 

With the introduction of American methods of mining, it was found 
profitable to rework the old but 5 exhausted stopes throughout 
their entire extent. On account of the large size and softness of the 
3438 bodies, the cost of mining has always been low * + * 

p. = 

“Labor for the mines Is fairly abundant. The Sierra Majada miner 
earns $1.50 Mexican, or 75 cents United States currency, per day. He 
is industrious and intelligent and will mine and timber in the heaviest 
ground with skill and confidence” (p. 139). 


APPENDIX C. 
MINE LABOR AND SUPPLIES IN MEXICO. 


[Extracts from an article entitled Mine labor and . 8 — in Mexico,” 
by Mark E. Lamb, mining engineer, published in the Engineering and 
ining Journal of December 26, 1908, pp. 1245-1247. 

Labor conditions in Mexico differ so widely and radically from those 
across the border in the United States that some notes and illustrations 
of how work is done there seem to be of interest and service to engi- 
neers and investors. 

One should always bear in mind the extremely low cost of labor. 
Where else can dirt be moved at the cost given for grading for Pinguico 
mill? They are not even doing it at Panama. è The margin 
must, indeed, be close when 100 tons of sand can be shoveled to con- 
veyors from tanks for $2.50 gold. Compared with similar work in Nevada 
and California it is PORI too low a cost to include in finals per ton. 

Mill machinery, supplies, and materials are cheaper in Mexico al- 
most, without exception, than in the States. One of the exceptions is 
Standard Oil products. Manufacturers in the States allow a special 
export discount of from 5 to 10 per cent from their lowest prices for 
home consumption. There is a — duty on machinery for mines, but 
when proper representation is made to the department, even these small 
duties are refunded when new plants are built. The Mexican Govern- 
ment certainly fosters the mining business sedulously and impartially, 
and it is exactly this treatment which has given miners such confidence. 
Money will continue to come to Mexico for mining investments, while 
the evidence is all one way as to the treatment received. Railroad rates 
to Mexican camps are much lower than similar hauls in the States. 
The same Apone to 3 fares, and with even greater force to 
telegraph tolls. The latter service double discounts Western Union, in 
cost, e tion, and accuracy, to say nothing of the fact that com- 
plaints receive attention and rors adjustment. All these differences 
are due to government contro e latter having as much to do with 
low freight rates, perhaps, as the competing water hauls. * * e 


APPENDIX D. 
COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCY OF MEXICAN LABOR. 


Cost per foot. Wages, 


CENTRAL MEXICO. 


Drifting and crosscutting in hard slate, ete., 
Mexican hand labor, contract work . $1.85 to $2.30 | $0.375 to $0.50 


a Drifting, etc, in Central Mexico. (From an article entitled“ Effi- 
ciency of Mexican labor,” published as special correspondence in the 
5 and Mining Journal, October 17, 1908, p. 752): 

“As to the greater dollar efficiency of Mexican labor note these con- 
tract prices current at a mine at which I am consulting engineer. The 
vein is about 33 feet wide and varies in hardness, being frequently quite 
soft. The crosscuts are in hard slate. Values are given in United 
States currency per foot: Main drifts, 5 by 7 feet, hand labor, $2.30; 
intermediate 4 by 6 feet, $1.85; crosscuts, 4 by 6 fect, $2.15; 
winzes, $1.85 to $2.25. This does not include hoisting and pump- 


‘In Central Mexico an ordinary miner gets 37} to 50 cents gold 
day, except in some of the larger camas e i gold per 
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COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCY OF MEXICAN LABoR—continued. 


Comparison. Cost per toot. Wages. 


AMADOR COUNTY, CAL. 


Drifting and crosscutting in black slate, etc., 
American labor, air drills 


COMSTOCK LODE, NEV. 


Drifting in ordinary ledge matter, American la- 
CTTTT0T0T0T—T—TT—T—T—TT 


$5.37 | $2.50 to $4.00 


© Drifting, etc., in California. (From 2 on “ ee hrs Pate 
crosscutting,” p. 188, Modern Tunnel Practice, by David McNeely 
Stauffer, New York, 1906): 

“From this same shaft (Lincoln mine, Amador County, Cal.) a 
crosscut was extended 642 feet, passing th h 40 to 60 feet of black 
slate, with considerable water, and then two drifts were driven, 
gating 483 feet in length. The werk was done with the “ baby” plant 

e 0 


and the average depth of each hole was 5 feet. The following tal 
cost was furnished by Mr. Voorheis: 


Labor: 
Miners, $2.75 per eight-hour day. 


Carmen, $2.50 per eight-hour day_ A YN ine 
Day foreman, & per ten-hour day 672.00 — 
Night foreman, $3.25 per ten · hour day 433.50 


ò 33 as 8 Leos k 9 (From article on 12 
Neger nn 1000 p e e een and Mining 
“With this artificial ventilation it is possible to drive with air drills 
a 5 by 6 foot drift in ordinary ledge matter on the Comstock for $9 to 
pio pee foot, a remarkably low cost considering the unfavorable con- 
I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, that their contention is just 
and demands attention. And in order that this may clearly 
appear to the Members of the House I shall beg leave to explain 
the matter briefly under three heads: First, the importance of the 
industry itself; secondly, the loss if the industry were destroyed; 
thirdly, the probable effect of the proposed reduction in the tariff. 
From a small pamphlet, Lead Statistics in Utah and the 
United States, compiled by the Utah Mine Owners’ Association, 
November, 1908, which I shall also ask to be made part of the 
Record, it appears that of the 365,166 tons of lead produced 
in the United States during 1907, one-sixth, or 59,107 tons, was 
produced in the State of Utah, which stands third in the lead- 
producing States, Idaho coming first with 123,000 tons and Mis- 
souri next with 116,000. The value of the Utah lead product 
was $6,270,630. There are engaged in the mining, milling, and 
the smelting of lead and its associated metals about 10,000 men, 
who are paid on the average $1,000 a year—a total wage out- 
lay of $10,000,000. ‘There are employed in other industries, such 
as railroading, agriculture, merchandise, assaying, sampling, 
and coal mining about another 10,000 men, who could not be so 
employed were the lead industry to be destroyed: These men 
get, roughly, $12,000,000 yearly as wages. Moreover, the other 
metals associated with lead mined, and so mined at the same 
time, approximate: Gold, $2,000,000; silver, $6,000,000; and cop- 
per, $1,570,000. Were it no longer possible to operate these 
mines because of the reduced value of lead, these metals would, 
of course, be lost, $ 
Concerning the amount that would be lost were this industry 
to be destroyed, it is but a matter of simple addition to show 
that the various figures given total roughly $36,000,000, a loss 
which, falling upon 300,000 people, would paralyze, if not actu- 
ally destroy, all other of their activities, commercial or agri- 
cultural, and this is only one of the mining States affected by 
this bill. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the people of the West 
can not stand such a loss, nor ought they to be compelled to do 
business in constant apprehension of such a loss. We, out there 
in the mountains, gentleman, are more or less isolated; we are 
far in the interior, beyond water communication, and dependent 
upon the magnanimity or oppression of the railroads as they 
see fit. We therefore become dependent upon one another. One 
industry relies upon and trades upon the existence of the other. 
We have to hang together, gentlemen, or we would hang sepa- 
rately. We can not easily call in help from the outside. There- 
fore the ruin of one of our industries reacts vitally upon the rest 
and brings poverty and destitution upon thousands of people. Any 
blow that would cripple or destroy this great industry would 


spell disaster to that great section of the West where it is 
carried on. 

The present tariff provides for a duty of but 14 cents per 
pound on the lead and lead ores and the same amount in pigs 
or bullion, whereas the Dingley law provided for a tariff of 
1} cents per pound on lead ores and 23 cents per pound on lead 
in pigs or bullion, being a reduction on the latter of 30 per 
cent. Now, the statistics show that for the years 1898 to 1906 the 
United States imported but 21,000,000 pounds of ores and dross, 
but over 85,000,000 pounds of pigs and bars. This, of course, 
paid the duty. But the average price of lead in London during 
1907 was 4.113 cents per pound and in New York 5.325 cents 
per pound, a difference of 1.212 cents per pound. This was not 
quite the duty on the ores under the Dingley bill and a little 
more than half the duty on pig and bar lead. Now, the reduc- 
tion in the lead schedule as proposed in the new bill is, as to 
pigs and bars—which from 1898 to 1908 were four times greater 
than the importations of lead ores—0.625 cent lower than the 
Diugley bill. In other words, the value of American lead has 
been reduced $12.50 per ton, or a total upon the output of 
Utah mines, based on the production of 1907, of over $7,000,000. 
But, gentlemen, on the basis of the average metal prices from 
1896 to 1906, the profits for the year 1906 would have been 
only $392,000, a little more than half the loss that will be suf- 
fered by the proposed reduction in the tariff. . 

A statement compiled by the Mine Operators’ Association of 
the actual conditions attending the production of lead in Utah 
at present clearly demonstrates that, at the present price of 
lead, silver, and copper, the ore produced in that State for 
1906 would have entailed a loss of $760,588. This statement is 
highly important as illustrating the serious consequences to the 
West resulting from the importation of lead from Mexico in 
such quantities as to bear the price and disturb the stability 
of the market. 

EXHIBIT. 


STATISTICS ON LEAD ORES IN UTAH FOR THE YEAR 1906, AS COMPILED BY 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF UTAH MINE OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
[Based upon statistics from 28 lead-producing mines making reports 
to Utah Mine Operators’ Association. ] 

Total production of lead in Utah, as reported by United States Geo- 
logical Survey, 56,260 tons. 

Total production of lead from 28 mines reporting to Utah Mine 
Operators’ Association, 50,982 to: being 90.6 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of the State of Utah for the year. 


Total number of mines reporting 28 
Number of mines reporting a profit for the yea — 18 
Number of mines g a loss for the year__._________. —— 10 
Total tons ore trea RTS SE IESE Doone ire ane OEY ET 


Metal contents of ores. 


Li T AE ERA PAEO Etta ES SEESE, Sam 


“Per cent. è Ounces. 


Income and costs. 


Total for | Average per 


ton of ore. 


Total income from sale of product. $11.89 
Total cost of mining 8.15 
Excess of income over costs.. 1,876,562 3.74 


Lead, per pound 
Copper, per pound 
Silver, per fine ounce.. 


1906, in excess of costs, $1,876,562. 


Income for the 
Extrao come, on account of high 


rdinary rices of metals in 1906, 
eompared with average for ten 3 1898 to 1 


1907, inclusive: 


Lead, 101,964,829 pou cent, difference at 1.1 cents per 
27 $1,009,447 ; T, 2,762, E ype 75 per cent, difference at 
9 cents per pound, „789; gold, 19,563 ounces, no difference; silver, 


6,009,380 ounces, 95 per cent, difference at 6.9 cents per ounce, $393,- 
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915; total, $1,484,151. On the basis of average metal pekes for ten 
years the profits for the year 1906 would have been poa 11. 
Income for the year 1906, in excess of costs, Te „562. 
Extraordinary income, on account of high prices for metals in 1906, 
as compared with the present time: ; 
Lead, 101,963,329 pounds, 90 r cent, difference at 1.7 cents per 
pon $1,560,039 ; copper, 2,762, unds, 75 per cent, difference at 
.8 cents per pound, $ 0,862; ld, 19,563 ounces, no difference; silver, 
„009,380 ounces, 95 per cent, difference at 16.4 cents per ounce, $936,- 
249 ; total, $2,637,150. On the basis of present metal prices there would 
have been a loss for the year 1906 amounting to $760, 5 
We hereby certify that the foregoing statistics were compiea by us 
and that they are based upon all of the reports made by lead-producing 
mines of Utah to the Utah Mine Operators’ Association, and that the 
best lead-producing mines in the State of Utah are represented. The 


mines not reporting are small producers or properties in the course of 
development. 


Gro. W. RITER, 
Special Committee on Statistics, Utah Mine Operators’ Association. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, March 23, 1909. 


This, gentlemen, will work a destruction of the mining in- 
dustry of Utah and bring ruin and disaster to the people of the 
State. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the House will find no 
difficulty in at least restoring the duty to the rate applied in the 
Dingley bill. 

I ought also to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the greater part 
of our lead importations come from Mexico. In 1906 our im- 
portations from that country totaled, ore and base bullion, more 
than 133,000,000 pounds, and from all other parts of the world 
about 19,000,000 pounds. This means that our mine owners, in 
attempting to compete with foreign producers, will be compelled 
to put their labor in competition with the foreign countries 
from which our imports come. This would be most disastrous 
to American labor, as will be seen by the following statements: 

In Mexico shaft men receive $1 per day United States money, while 
in the United States they are paid $3.50; tunnel men, 75 cents per 
day, as against $3 in the United States; blacksmiths and carpenters, 
$1 per day, as against $4 here; and neers, $1 in Mexico and $3.50 
here. It is not just and right, nor is it in accord with the principles 
and traditions of the Republican party, to put American labor in com- 
petition with such conditions. 

The effect of this reduction will be to encourage the de- 
velopment of the lead and silver mining in Mexico to the 
crippling and retardment of our own industry. The lead pro- 
duction of the United States will be prostrated under the men- 
ace of a competition of unlimited extent and possibility and 
at a cost of production with which American labor can not 
compete. 

We produce almost enough lead now for our own consump- 
tion, and under the present tariff rates our production is con- 
stantly increasing, so it will not be long until we produce 
sufficient lead to meet and even exceed our own requirements. 
Under these conditions prices to the consumer must necessarily 
be found on the lowest level consistent with the cost of produc- 
tion. What sense or statesmanship is there in legislating to 
the injury and detriment of an industry of such extent and 
‘promise? 

SUGAR. 

A second item to which I desire to direct attention is the 
production of sugar and the admission duty free of the sugars 
of the Philippine Islands. The manufacture of sugar, Mr. 
Chairman, is a matter that has for many years engrossed the 
attention of the people of Utah. Long before the making of 
sugar from the sugar beet had become a practical matter cer- 
tain of our citizens had spent the greater part of their lives 
and all of their fortunes and the fortunes of their friends in 
a vain but honest endeavor to manufacture sugar. We had, 
Mr. Chairman, among us citizens who were in the true sense 
pioneers of industry, and some of these men labored inces- 
santly to establish in Utah the manufacture of sugar. Re- 
peated failures seemed but to add new zest to their renewed 
undertakings. Finally, after many experiments, it seemed 
possible that Utah could produce successfully sugar from sugar 
beets and plans were made for the building and equipping of 
the first sugar factory. 

And I should like to say just a word concerning the ways in 
which the money was obtained to begin the new industry. It 
did not come, gentlemen, from the eastern bankers and the 
money lenders; it did not come from the vested interests; it 
came, sir, from the pockets of the plain people. A share was 
taken by this one, two or three by that one, and so on until the 
stock was subscribed and the factory built, and I can well re- 
member how anxiously the outcome of this new venture was 
awaited. But it succeeded, and to-day the industry is a pros- 
perous one. 

Mr. Taylor, a distinguished representative of the Department 
of Agriculture, pointed out (Tariff Hearings, p. 3344), that the 
beet-sugar industry is a most remarkable one, not only for the 
fact that it gives in itself a good return to the farmer as well 
as to the refiner, but because this industry more than any other, 


tends to build up the agricultural communities, Mr. Taylor said 
upon this point: 


It is the thorough belief of the 83 of Agriculture —and as 
ve all 


ible degree. It 
the one industry 
other industries around it. 


And further, on page 3346, Mr. Taylor continues: 


The sugar (beet sugar) industry offers for the future the one great 
impetus to develop the agricultural country. It offers a good many 
things. It induces the investment of capita It takes a lot of money 
to build a sugar factory; but you can not w sugar beets on land 
alone. It encourages rotation. It will build up a tobacco district, 
for instance, as it has done in Wisconsin. Up in Wisconsin they an- 
tagonized the sugar-beet industry because they had had a hard time in 

tting land enough to grow their tobacco, But after the sugar in- 
ustry went in, and they developed land to grow sugar beets, their 
sugar beets left the land in a condition to w tobacco. Now they 
have increased their tobacco area greatly. e sugar industry is one 
that appeals to cooperation and encourages every other industry in 
the agricultural line, especially the intensive lines, such as producing 
milk—the dairy, the creamery, feedings and so forth. The sugar beet 
is one of the things, and about the only crop that we know of that will 
go out and clarify land that is charged with alkali. The sugar beets 
are driving the alkali lands out in California and Nebraska. hey are 
driving them out of existence. They are 88 lands, and it is 
because it is so general, so helpful, that it appeals to tbe Department 
of Agriculture. It takes years to develop ose conditions, to bring 
about all the results that must come from this industry; and that is 
why I take the liberty of suggesting that it ought to be fostered and 
taken care of until it can bring about these results. 


The testimony of Mr. Taylor was fully borne out by the tes- 
timony of Mr. Swink (Tariff Hearings, pp. 3404-3418), a gentle- 
man who appeared before the committee in behalf of the raisers 
of sugar beets, and asked that the tariff be left as it was. In 
the course of his testimony he said: 


Yes, sir; I want to say some more here. I want to dwell a little 
more on what this is to our country. I want to say this: I have been 
there a long while, and I have taken lots of interest in trying to im- 
prove that country. I have tried pretty near everything we could try, 
and there has been nothing so successful as the growing of ts. 
There is nothing that is more certain. A man who has not a dollar 
can buy a piece of land—go in debt for it—with an assurance that he 
can pay for it; more so than almost anything else. I know that by 
practical experience. I have sold, myself, to sugar-beet people coming 
there to settle a number of pieces of land at good prices, fair prices, 
and they have paid it off. ow, to give you an idea how that bas 
worked, and the success with which it has worked, especially since we 
have had the sugar interests there, I had occasion to call to mind all 
the small tracts of land I had sold, because I had to make out some 
water rights to them, and out of all the lands that I had sold there 
were only 3 per cent of the purchasers that paid a dollar down, and 
there were only 7 per cent of that which ever fell back to me. They 
all paid out on their land. So that shows that it has been for the 
interest of our farmers. They could not pay the price for the land 
and pay out on it unless it was to their interest. 

Now, another thing. It has induced the building of railroads. You 
take from Hally to Rocky Ford, a distance of over 100 miles, the Santa 
Fe has built a railroad, paralleled herself 12 miles north, so as to ac- 
commodate the people and ship their beets to and from their different 
factories all along the line, and it has opened up the country, and they 
are also extending their lines, which provadi ey would not do, and 
will not do if there is anything to hinder our beet interests, so that we 
could not go ahead in the business. 


This, gentlemen, represents but the universal experience with 
the sugar-beet industry. I recall no other industry which does 
so much for agriculture and at the same time so much for 
manufactories. And, Mr. Chairman, I wish particularly to 
direct your attention to the fact that the profits of this industry 
go not into the pockets of a few capitalists, but into the hands of 
the farmers themselves. 

The sugar-beet tariff is not a question of protecting the re- 
finer only, but of protecting the farmer, who so rarely gets pro- 
tection that, getting it, he ought to be entitled to retain it. 
Moreover, Mr. Chairman, this most emphatically is not a case 
of protecting the farmer of a particular locality, for the hear- 
ings are full of testimony that sugar beets can be extensively 
raised throughout the length and breadth of this great land of 
ours. In his testimony before the committee, Mr. Taylor, in 
response to the question of the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. 
Bonynge: 

How much territory is there in the United States that is adapted to 
the growing of sugar beets? Can you state how much territory there 
is of that kind in the United States? 

Answered : 


It is adapted to a large part of the farming district of New York, 
Pennsylvania—I am talking now about the real farming districts—in 
fact, you can take a line drawn across the country that will take in 
Chicago, the Northern States, say Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, the 
northern half of the State of Iowa, both the Dakotas, Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, and it is adapted to nearly all of the intermountain 
States where they can get water. (Tariff hearings p. 3345.) 


Mr. Chairman, this is one of the few instances where you 
have a really national industry. Surely, sir, it ought to he 
carefully preserved. And in this connection it should be borne 


development of farm conditions to the very highest 


1909. 


in mind that the industry has already had to overcome some 
extremely serious difficulties in the course of its growth. These 
difficulties, gentlemen, were not the result of national causes; 
they did not concern the mighty causes that have attended the 
establishment of sugar-beet culture, and they had nothing to 
do with the questions arising in connection with the farmer’s 
battle with hostile natural forces. The difficulties to which I 
now refer, gentlemen, were difficulties that resulted from purely 
artificial causes. Indeed, sir, they were imposed by the action 
of this Government itself. 

When the Dingley bill was framed and became a law there 
was little thought that this country would soon be at war with 
Spain, and no thought or appreciation of the great changes, the 
great territorial expansion, that was to result therefrom. It 
was not contemplated that we should be within a few years 
deluged with cane sugar from the Tropics. And yet, gentle- 
men, this has been the fact. Under a tariff framed to meet 
competition from these very countries, framed to protect 
American industry and labor from the low-labor conditions of 
the Tropics, the farmer has been forced to meet that labor under 
essentially free-trade conditions. 

Acting under a policy which I shall not condemn, Congress 
has seen fit to extend to the struggling people of our island 
possessions and to Cuba all possible aid and assistance, commer- 
cial and otherwise. Accordingly, trade with the United States 
has been made practically free, and the labor of the Tropics 
has met American labor in the open field. The result, gentle- 
men, has not been altogether happy. It has not materially as- 
sisted the farmer to know that ethically he was doing a fine 
thing. He may, sir, have secured from his experience a moral 
uplift, but he got no bread for his children. The situation 
at times has been most discouraging, and fortunate has it been 
that the changes have come gradually. 

These inroads upon American industry and labor came in the 
form of great waves. The first was in 1898, when Hawaii was 
annexed to our country and the tariff laws extended thereto. 
This admitted Hawaiian sugar free, which, prior to that time, 
was subject to a duty. In 1896 there came from the islands 
198,000 tons of sugar, and by 1907 this had increased to 420,000 
tons. 

The second encroachment upon the rights intended to be se- 
cured to our sugar raisers by the Dingley bill occurred when 
Porto Rico was permitted to import her sugar, produced by 
workmen under low wage rates, free of duty. Her production 
has increased under this opportunity from 50,000 tons to 217,000 
tons. This could never have been contemplated by the framers 
of the Dingley bill. 

The third encroachment, also the result of the Spanish war, 
came when we made with Cuba a treaty permitting her to 
import her sugars with a drawback of 20 per cent. The treaty 
was made in 1903. In 1904 we received from Cuba about 
two and three-quarters billions of pounds, which by 1907 had 
increased to three and one-quarter billion pounds. This also 
was unforeseen at the making of the Dingley bill. Our fourth 
great unforeseen modification of the Dingley Act was made 
when we permitted Philippine sugars to enter with a 25 per 
cent rebate, which was practically admitting it free, since the 75 
per cent collected was returned to the islands for the main- 
tenance of the government. 

After all this, gentlemen, it is now proposed to admit Philippine 
sugars entirely free. 

Some people complain of the present duty on sugar. Are they 
not aware that the duties in our country are lower on this article 
than in any of the great nations of Europe where the beet-sugar 
industry has been established? It is interesting to refer to the 
tariff rates on sugar by the leading beet-sugar countries as 
shown by the schedule, which I shall include in my remarks. 


Statement of customs duties imposed by certain foreign countries on 
imports of various grades of sugar. 
{Countries where sugar is provisionally Hable to special duty are omitted, 
the United States not being included therein. ] 


Rates of duty per 
100 kilos. 


Tariff classification. United 
Domestic} States 
Value. | equiva- 
lent. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Plorins. 
Raw sugar under 98 per cent polarization 2.20 90.898 
Refined sugar and all sugar of 98 polarization and over 2.40 974 
BI OIOSORE Saas tas a Sean sean cn enh i nsdn eee a a 6.00 436 


(Consumption duty on sugar in addition: 88 kronen 
($7.714) per 100 kilos.) 
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customs duties imposed by certain foreign countrics on 


Rates of duty per 


100 kilos. 
Tariff classification. United 
Domestic) States 
value. | equiva- 
lent 
BELGIUM. 
Juices and raw cane or beet sugars $4.921 
Refined sugars —— 4.921 
Sugar to be used in the manufacture of vegetable pro- 
serves, confectionery, fruit jellies or sirups, cond 
milk and milk foods, and also (subject to previous de- 
naturation) sugar for industrial purposes or for cattle 
. SO EE BEE = 5.50 1.061 
Sugar to be used in the manufacture of invert sugar 20. 50 8.956 
Sirups and molasses produced in the manufacture cr 
refining of sugars: 
Of a total saccharine richness not exceeding 50 per cent. 10.00 1.93 
Of a total saccharine richness exceeding 50 per cent... 15.00 2.895 
FRANCE. 
Raw sugars, the estimated yield at the refinery being: 
98 per cent or less 
Consumption Cat yo nner A 25.00 4.825 
TDTO UU os near aa 5.50 1.061 
More than 98 per cent— 
Consumption duty 25.00 4.825 
Import duty „FFF 6.00 1.158 
Refined sugars, other than candy 
G N area senna 25.00 4.825 
pA) EE EE E A AE E NN 6.00 1.158 
(A refining tax of 2 francs (0.386) per 100 kilos is also 
levied on raw sugar and refined other than candies. 
A superintendence | tax is also leviable on the importa- 
tion of sugar at the rate of 8 centimes ($0.015) per 
100 kilos of refined, net weight.) 
(Sugar imported from French colonies is exempted 
from payment of the import duty.) 
Molasses 
Other than for distillation, having a saccharine rich- 
ness of— | Florins. 
50 per cent or less (import duty) EEn INTES BY 20.75 4.004 
More than 50 per cent (import duty) 42.90 8.279 
For distillation, for each degree of saccharine rich- 
Don a csacccsrcodeswsencescebansesna 20 .038 
GERMANY, 
4.474 
4.379 
9.52 
HOLLAND. 
Unrefined (excise duty): Florins 
Of a saccharine richness of 98 per cent or higher 27.00 10.854 
Of a saccharine richness of less than (s per cent for 
every percentage of quality *.27 -108 
Melada, molasses, sirups, and Other saceharine fluids 
E Sg ee Se Ee en ae 6.00 2.412 
(When the degree of purity of these fluids exceeds 68, 
the excise ye be raised by 36 cents (80. 144) for every 
unit above 68 
Refined (excise Guty): Loaf and lump and all sugars not 
e . 27.00 10.854 
ITALY. 
Lire. 
Sugar yielding more than per cent of refined sugar 99.00 19.107 
D e AE EPER tence AEAT SRRA 88.00 16.984 
Molasses, raw, for the manufacture of blacking, of col- 
oring extracts, etc. (subject to denaturation).._........ 1.00 195 
Cane molasses, for the manufacture of coffee substitutes 3 
ree. á 
Other 10.00 1.98 
SPAIN. 
Pesetas 
Sugar, glucose, liquid caramel, and other analogous 
Products... -- =. 22-2. ese ene none sewn enneenoenanene 85.00 16.405 
Molasses and honey: 
9 more than 50 per cent of crystallizable 
Sndncanddareccentnndescninneds snxcnessecuatuas hb aa 80.00 15.44 
Containing up to 50 per cent of crystallizable sugar... 40.00 7.72 
RUSSIA. Rubles. 
per pound.. 4.50 2.317 
in loaves, pieces, or lump, and sugar 
6.00 3.090 
1.80 27 
£s. d. 
02 0 .486 
02 0.8 502 
02 1.6 -518 
02 2.4 534 
0 2 3.2 5⁵ 
0 2 4.0 560 
02 4.8 582 


a But not less than 18 florins ($7.236) per 100 kilos. 
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Statement of 8 duties imposed by 
imports of various grades of sugar—Contin 


Rates of duty per 
100 kilos. 


Tariff classification. Unitea 
Domestic) States 
value. | equiva- 
lent. 
UNITED KINGDOM—continued. x 
W £s. d. 
Exceeding 82° and not exceeding 8] 0 2 5.6 90.508 
Exceed: 83° and not exceeding 8470 2 6.5 616 
Exceeding 8° and not exceeding 887.0 2 7.4 634 
Exceeding 85° and not exceeding 86°. 05 8.3 ~652 
Exceeding 86° and not exceeding 87... 02 9.2 67 
Exceeding 87° and not exceeding 88] 0 2 10.2 69 
Exceeding 88° and not exceeding 8 0 2 11.2 -71 
Exceeding 89° and not exceeding 90”_---..._......-..| 93 4 -137 
Exceeding 90° and not exceeding 917.0 1.6 -761 
Exceeding 91° and not exceeding 92 03 2.8 785 
03 4 -809 
03 5.2 833 
03 6.4 857 
03 7.6 -881 
Exceeding 96° and not exceeding 877 —--|03 8.8 -905 
Exceeding 97° and not exceeding 887. 03 10 929 
fone T Es RS E E A 04 2 1,012 
Molasses and invert sugar and all other sugar and ex- 
tracts from sugar whieh can not be completely tested 
by the polariscope and on which duty is not other- 
wise charged: 
If containing 70 per cent or more of sweetening matter-| 02 9 501 
If eont ain less than 70 per cent and more than 50 
per cent of sweetening matter 02 0 480 
It * not more than 50 per cent of sweeten- 
W — a S 6 -243 


ne hundred kilos als 220.46 pounds, 
connie: F hundredweight equals 112 pounds. 8 

In view of the experiences of these great beet - sugar producing 
nations, and when there is a casting about for some methods to 
increase the revenue, I respectfully commend to the Committee 
on Ways and Means the advisability of increasing the duty on 
sugar one-half cent per pound. 

The revenues flowing into the Treasury from this source would 
amount to nearly $10,000,000 for the next fiscal year, but would 
be less as our own production increases in the future. 

While it is conceded that sugar is one of the staple necessities 
in every household, it must also be remembered that large 
quantities of sugar are manufactured into confections, sweet- 
meats, and other luxuries affording such liberal profits to the 
makers and dispensers that no increase to the ultimate consumer 
would follow this slight advance of duty on sugar. This plan 
would dispense with the proposed duty on tea and coffee. From 
the Republican standpoint, only the exigencies of revenue can 
justify the imposition of the duty on these noncompetitive arti- 
eles. Such a duty is directly at variance with the time-honored 
doctrines of the Republican party. The revenues to be derived 
from these articles can be collected with certainty from sugar, 
and at the same time give our domestic sugar producers such 
adequate protection and encouragement as will develop and 
extend our production. 

We have now almost reached the point when the free sugar 
entering our market and the imports from Cuba, under prefer- 
ential rates, supply our requirements. When this point is 
reached and a surplus of Cuban sugar presses upon our market, 
down will go the price until our beet-sugar producers will be 
destroyed. We ought to pursue some definite DOKY adequately 
to protect and encourage the industry. 

No industry can thrive under unstable and uncertain condi- 
tions, and for that reason perhaps less mischief will ensue 
from the settlement of the question of Philippine sugar by the 
free admission of a maximum quantity of 300,000 tons per 
annum, but I can not refrain from expressing the fear that long 
before sugar exports from the islands reach the full maximum 
limit the agitation for unrestricted entrance to our market 
will again be vigorously carried on. 

It is not fair to our home producers of sugar to have to face 
constantly a possible competition with the cheap eane sugar of 
tropical countries. Such a policy is a menace that discourages 
its extension and development. No other beet-sugar country in 
the world admits tropical sugar free, even from its own colo- 
nies. Let us ence for all make the duties high enough to assure 
our own producers that it is our permanent and well-defined 
policy to give this industry just and adequate consideration. 

There is one feature of the proposed legislation that is wor- 
thy of consideration as affecting both our own revenues and 
those of the islands. In the first place, it is evident that with 
free sugar the entire Philippine product will be marketed in 
the United States, and that under the stimulus of our market 


en nan news on | the quantity available for export will soon reach the maximum 


allowed free of duty. This increase of 300,000 tons of free 
sugar coming into the United States will displace an equal 
quantity of heretofore full-duty-paid sugar, thereby depleting 
our estimated annual revenue from sugar to the extent of 
$10,000,000 annually. 

Again, the Philippine government has already awakened to 
some of the disturbing and vexatious problems involved in this 
free-trade proposition. In the first place, the Philippine gov- 
ernment will be deprived of the revenue which the United 
States has heretofore collected from the imports of their sugar 
and tobacco—a considerable sum—and turned over to the Phil- 
ippine treasury. Again, the importation of free goods from the 
United States will enable our merchants to secure a larger 
share of that trade; but as our trade drives out and supplants 
that of other countries, the Philippine treasury to that extent is 
depleted of its estimated revenue, and the government will be 
compelled to devise other schemes of taxation, a task exceed- 
ingly difficult, in view of the traditional hostility of that people 


to any direct property tax. 
WOOL, 


The third article to which I desire to direct the attention of 
the House is wool. The wool industry, like the sugar-beet 
industry, is one that affects the whole Nation, first because 
of its extent and the great range of territory on which it 
spreads, and also because it touches not alone our agricultural 
interests, but our manufactories also. It is one of the very 
few industries which flourish in the arid regions of the West, 
and has perhaps contributed more to the general welfare of the 
western communities than any other single industry. A résumé 
of the history of the sheep industry was graphically and simply 
told before the committee by a sheep woman from Utah, a wo- 
man who has had to face and overcome the difficulties of the oc- 
cupation herself. Her account is short and graphically de- 
scribes the condition in that industry under the Wilson bill: 

STATEMENT OF MRS. E. BONNEMORT, OF SAET LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
THURSDAY, December 3, 1008. 

Mrs. BonNEMoRT. Gentlemen, this is a rather embarrassing position 
for me. I have never spoken in public in my life, and, in fact, I do 
not think many of the sheep raisers are used to n I wish i were 
an orator, so that I could make you understand what it would mean to 
the woolgrowers of the West if the tariff on wool should be lessened; or 
I wish I were an orator, that I yr gel make you understand what it did 
mean when the tariff was taken off wool, as it was some 

BE enre tariff was taken off the wool, we got from 15 to 18 cents 

md for our wool, Cana Apne $3 to $4 per head for our sheep. 
‘After the tariff was taken off the wool we received from 5 to 6 cents a 
und for our wool. Especially during the last four years of 8 

8 À 8 it By yor then ; vuo 21 A 
us from 5 to 6 ce per pound; and our sheep brought us 
when we could find a buyer; but in those days it was very band to find 
a man who had a dollar to pay for the sheep. 

You can not imagine the misery that the sheep men went th 
We were unable to pay for our herders. We were unable to pay 
wages and furnish them pro food to eat. They did not suffer, 
though, as much as the men who owned the sheep and their families. 

But that was during a Democratic administration, which * 
and gone. Now we are enjo. oying the blessings of a r — a is 
tration, and to those honorable men we plead for protectio: 

If we should have a reduction on the wool aga it would bring the 
same misery in Salt Lake and to the West that it did before. We would 
be In just as bad a place as we were then, because it costs to-day twice 
eee raise a sheep that it did in those days; and in those days 

aid our herders from $30 to $35 a month, and to-day I pay my 

— * mom $45 to $100 per month. 

In th we had plenty of free range, plenty of feed for our 
sheep. ‘Toda the ranges are scarce, and we have to feed our sheep, so 
that it would undoubtedly bring back the same disaster that we had 
before if the duty were taken off wool. I was going to 5 4 = would 
mean worse disaster, but that could never be. ‘Those t passed 
through that iod know that there could never be an ae worse. I 
know that if they lessened the tarif on wool it would ruin one of the 
Dest in in the West. 

Mr. Forpyer. Where is 


their 


our home? 
Mrs. BONNEMORT. In t Lake ee & 

Mr. FORDNEY. You are the owner of sheep in that place? 

Mrs. BONNEMORT. Yes, sir. 

That, gentlemen, accurately describes the relationship of the 
sheep industry to the general welfare of Utah. 

But I wish to make a few observations upon certain condi- 
tions which in the last few years have materially changed wool- 
growing in the West. Formerly the ranges were free, and all 
parts of the ranges physically accessible were open to sheep 
grazing. This is no longer true. The railroads enjoying grants 
from the Government perceived some years back that a revenue 
might be derived from the renting of their lands—the alternate 
sections—for grazing purposes. Accordingly, sheepmen were 
charged a certain sum for grazing privileges upon this land. 
But sheep owners found some uncertainty attending this manner 
of eonducting their business, and in the course of time found it 
desirable either to obtain from the railroads long leases on the 
land or to purchase the same outright. This, of course, added 
much to the cost of running sheep. They still had, however, in 


the railroad belt the alternate government sections as well as 
all the unsettled government lands outside of this belt. But 
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more recently the establishment of forest reserves has with- 
drawn from unrestricted privileges a large part of the territory 
that was used as summer ranges for sheep, and the owners now 
are compelled to lease from the Government as well as from the 
railroad companies land upon which to graze their sheep, It is 
obvious that this has materially increased the cost of main- 
tenance, and has correspondingly reduced the sheepman’s profits. 
And this consideration leads me to make some observations upon 
certain undesirable features of the provisions of the old bill as 
well as of the new bill. 

In the first place, there was a conflict in the testimony taken 
at the hearing as to just what was done with third-class wools. 
The carpet makers contended it was used only for carpets and 
could be used for nothing else, while others appearing before 
the committee asserted it could be and was used for making 
some of the cheaper grades of cloth, and offered in evidence 
cloth made of wool imported under this classification. (Tariff 
Hearings, pp. 5168-5180.) If it be a fact that this grade of 
wool is used for making the cheaper grades of cloth, then, gen- 
tlemen, there should be some amendment to the bill that will 
result in placing the duty imposed on second-class wools upon 
these wools now called “ third-class” or “ carpet” wools, which 
are used in the manufacture of woolen fabrics. So soon as a 
wool is used for making cloth it comes in competition with our 
domestic wools and should be taxed the competition duty. 

A’ second point: It appears (Tariff Hearings, p. 5051) that 
under the provisions of the Dingley bill it has been possible for 
foreign woolgrowers to import into this country skirted fleeces— 
fleeces that have had trimmed away the dirty and poor parts— 
at the regular rate, when, from the language of the act, it was 
evidently intended that a double duty should be paid thereon. 
These skirted fleeces shrink only some 35 per cent, while the 
domestic wools, with which they compete, shrink as much as 
65 per cent. This is a manifest injustice upon our own wool- 
growers, and the language of the bill should be so changed as 
to remedy this eyil and make this evasion of the intent of the 
law no longer possible. 

The purpose of these suggestions is to enable a bill to be 
passed which shall secure to the woolgrower the protection 
which it is evidently intended he should have. 

And upon this whole question of the wool tariff I can do no 
better than to quote the words of Mr. Grosvenor when he said: 


This is not a fight for pent he it is not a fight for the aggran- 
re ore of the capital invested in sheep raising; it is the struggle for 
the life of a great and valuable American industry. 


HIDES, COAL, LUMBER. 

The state of our finances and the necessities of revenue, in 
my opinion, furnish ample justification for placing a duty on 
hides, lumber, and coal, and I shall support such amendments 
to the pending bill. The illuminating remarks of the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monpern] on the coal situation, it seems 
to me, incontrovertibly demonstrate that while free coal may be 
to the interest of the locality that controls the Canadian coal 
trade, it undoubtedly might seriously impair and cripple this 
industry in several other important sections of the country 
without any compensating benefits to the people. 

In discussing this question of protection, I may say, Mr. 
Chairman, that although it is not my purpose, nor do I deem it 
necessary, to weary the House with a detailed narration of the 
history and progress of the doctrine of protection, a matter 
upon which all are doubtless fully informed, it does seem to me 
desirable, in order that there may be a proper understanding 
of the fundamental principles of that doctrine, that our memory 
should be refreshed upon some of the more general features 
that had to do with the adoption and development of that 
principle in this country. 

The First Congress met in April, 1789, and on July 4 of the 
same year Congress passed an act fixing certain specific and ad 
yalorem duties upon merchandise imported into the country, 
the ad valorem duties ranging from 5 to 15 per cent. The 
preamble of this act is not without interest. It provides 
that: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for 
the discharge of the duties of the United States, and the encourage- 
ment and the protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on —.— 
wares, and merchandise imported. 

The circumstances attending the enactment of this law have 
been summarized by a writer as follows: 

Hamilton was opposed to framing any permanent bill, because Con- 
gress did not know enough about the subject to legislate wisely. He pro- 
posed, therefore, that a general ad valorem duty should be cha on 
all importations. Madison thought otherwise. He believed that Con- 

could safely go further toward a definitive solution of the question. 

here were others who urged the adoption of such a tariff as would 
encourage and protect home manufactures. The Members from Penn- 
sylvania pre: this view with considerable zeal, and they offered a 
resolution enumerating the articles the manufacture of which they 
pro the Government should “encourage and protect.” Madison 


contended it was the duty of Congos to protect national as well as 
local interests, and that the State, having surrendered the power of pro- 


tection, had a right to expect it from the General Government. 
discriminative duties were proposed, some avowedly prohibitive. During 
the discussion of the measure petitions were received from various 
quarters in favor of a revenue system the chief object of which should 
be to foster “domestic industries.” (Bolles’s Financial History of the 
United States, 1789 to 1860, p. 74.) 


The act thus first passed by Congress was to continue in force 
until the end of that session of Congress, which was held after 
the 1st day of June, 1796. 

At this time the general attitude and feelings of the people 
upon this subject were more or less uniform. 

The desire, too— 

Says the same writer quoted above, in speaking of this time— 


for European manufactures and luxuries, which spread after the 
close of the war, had been checked. “Ashamed of our folly,” says a 
writer, “and alarmed at the danger we were in, a serious change was 
22 resolved on and has generally taken place, as beneficial to 

ome manufactures as our former habits were injurious. Buckskin 
breeches and gloves, home-made jeans and cotton, homespun stockings 
of thread, cotton, and worsted ; erlean porter, beer, and cheese, and 
many other articles have become fashionable in dress and familiar in 
diet; and, in general, a greater payer ag A and frugality has been intro- 
duced into our families; nor was the lessing of less consequence to 


Various 


“the landed gentlemen throughout the Union.” “They now suddenly 
see,” says a writer of that period, that it is to their interest to pur- 
chase homemade articles at a given price rather than imported, because 
the foreign manufacturer calls not for their produce or for provisions 
or raw materials, but the American manufacturers must necessarily 
consume both.“ Accordingly, a new movement was begun to extend 
American manufactures. The movement became general. The literature 
of the day was full of appeals, addresses, and resolutions setting forth 
the duty of the people to encourage home industries. 

On August 10, 1790, and on March 3, 1791, Congress passed 
other and further acts for the levying of duties, 

It will be clear from the above that when, on December 5, 
1791, Hamilton communicated to the House of Representatives 
his great report on manufactures—requested by them on Janu- 
ary 15, 1790—he wrote of a subject which was not new to Con- 
gress nor to the people at large. The public mind was attuned 
to the doctrines which Hamilton therein proclaimed. 

However, it should be said that even at this time the feeling 
and beliefs upen this subject did not tend all in one direction, 
for already there was a school of thought which, though incon- 
siderable in numbers, was vigorous in feeling, and advocated the 
doctrine of free trade. , 

These early tariff laws were not, however, entirely successful, 
for notwithstanding that they were intended to protect and 
foster domestic manufactures, there were two main reasons in 
the laws themselves which prevented a result as desirable as 
might be hoped for. First, owing to the intense prejudice 
which existed against taxation by the central government, a 
sentiment which was fostered by Jefferson and those associated 
with him, it was impossible to make the duties themelves as 
high as the necessaries of the case required in order that they 
should be in every way protective. In the second place, the 
duties were not specific but ad valorem, and it is well known 
that such duties may be, and at that time actually were, very 
largely evaded. In the last communication he ever made to 
the House, Hamilton favored the contraction of the ad valorem 
system and the extension of the specific duties. 

Other impediments under which American manufacturers 
were forced to work were the lack of skilled workmen, the 
universally high wages, and the searcity of machinery. 

When the bill of 1816 was so overwhelmingly passed—almost 
2 to 1 in the House and 4 to 1 in the Senate—the coun- 
try was almost unanimous upon the question of a protective 
tariff. Our differences upon that subject have developed since 
that time. However, before taking up a consideration of our 
differences, it may perhaps be well at this point to pause for 
a moment and analyze briefly this protective-tariff question, 

The gentlemen on the other side of the House are not always 
clear in their expressions regarding the fundamental principles 
involved in this question. They are wont to appear before the 
people and proclaim, with much evident satisfaction and self- 
righteousness, that they are not among those who do not believe 
in a tariff; on the contrary, they fully support a tariff; and it 
was but during our last campaign that the supporters of the 
“peerless one“ earnestly urged the people to cast their votes 
for that gentleman on the ground that, so far as the tariff was 
concerned, the two parties stood substantially in the same posi- 
tion, the only difference being a mere question of figures. : 

This, gentlemen, is a most erroneous and mischievous error 
that has once more been clearly demonstrated during this de- 
bate. The Democratic and the Republican parties are to-day, 
as they ever have been, at the opposite poles of this question. 
I beg to remind you that in no sense is the tariff a synonym 
for protection, for a free trader may well believe in and advo- 
cate a tariff as the most appropriate and easy method of secur- 
ing necessary revenue. 

A tariff may be levied for two purposes: First, it may be 
levied for the purposes of reyenue only, in which case the prin- 
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ciples which are applied in making the tariff schedule are 
essentially different from those which must control when the 
object of the tariff is to protect domestic manufactures. 

More recently, indeed during the present discussion, we have 
been admonished by even so illustrious a champion as the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Crarx] that it was useless to dis- 
cuss the theories and principles of protection and free trade; 
that the subject had been so many times covered that it was 
now old, worn, and exhausted. A strange and remarkable sit- 
uation, gentlemen—a Missourian who no longer wants to be 
shown. But, gentlemen, I suspect there is something more be- 
hind this story than may at first appear. It looks to me as if it 
might be an effort to do that impossible thing—make silence a 
sort of contractual assent. For it will be recalled that the 
gentleman, after relieving himself of this deprecatory dis- 
claimer, took the House by the coat lapel and, with the air of 
one who has at least reached an understanding with his hearer, 
proceeded to discourse with us upon the present bill as a rey- 
enue bill only. 

But I take it, gentlemen, that we shall not thus permit the 
honorable Member to set us tilting at windmills. The issue, 
gentlemen, is a protective tariff, not a revenue tariff. It is 
true that as one phase of this present bill we have to consider 
the question of revenue, but the issue—and this the gentleman 
seems to desire to mask—is free trade or protection. 

Those who preach and believe in a tariff for revenue purposes 
are, of course, free traders. A pure revenue tariff contains, of 
course, no provision at all for protection, nor is this purpose 
contemplated. But, on the other hand, the tariff for protec- 
tion is expressly framed for the purpose of fostering and en- 
couraging home production. The question of revenue, under 
such a tariff, is secondary. This point, as I haye just ventured 
to suggest, oftentimes entirely escaped our friends of the minor- 

For example, they are continually complaining of the fact 
that this or that provision of the present tariff is so high as to 
be prohibitive, and that, therefore, it produces no revenue; 
that, hence, it is an “abomination.” If the tariff is to be looked 
at from their standpoint, as a revenue measure, all these mat- 
ters become of vital importance; but, viewed from the stand- 
point of protection, they may become immaterial. Indeed, one 
of the very best ways to foster local manufacture is to stop 
the importation of manufactured articles from abroad. That 
this proposition permits of no gainsay is abundantly shown 
by the conditions already set forth as existing in this country 
before and during the war of 1812. 

But to return to the question of a protective tariff: There are 
a number of fundamentals which, in the making of such a 
bill, must be steadily kept in view, always remembering that 
the great object of a protective tariff is to make us “ independent 
of foreign nations for war materials and other essential sup- 
plies” by building up our own industries, by extending the 
avenues of Jabor, by maintaining the American seale of high 
wages, and by diversifying industries and enlarging the oppor- 
tunities of the American people. 

In the first place, it may be deemed necessary to this end to 
create an industry, in which case a sufficient tariff is levied to 
enable factories to be built and operated without being crushed 
by excessive importations from abroad. This is what has been 
termed the “fostering or building up an infant industry,” and, 
gentlemen, as an illustration of the beneficent results which may 
follow from such a course of legislation, I beg to refer you to 
the statistics of the progress of manufacture in the United 
States from 1850 to 1905, as follows: 

Progress of manufacturing in the United States, 1850 to 1905. 
[From official reports of the Census Office.] 


a Exclusive of statistics for governmental establishments and for 
Hawaii. Figures for 1905 include 2888.80 Industries and hand 
trades, estimated by Census Office at 0,000. 


Some of the more recent conv ineing object lessons of the 
fruits of the protective policy, to which I desire to refer, are the 
much talked of tin-plate industry and the beet-sugar industry. 
I mention these together because they are both the offspring of 
the McKinley bill in 1892. That staunch and able advocate and 
defender of protection, the revered McKinley, for the first time, 
in the tariff act of 1892, which bears his name, offered such 
inducement and protection to these industries as to invite Ameri- 


can capital to engage in these enterprises. The results have 
fully justified his prescience and statesmanship. 

Most of us well remember the dire prophecies that were 
made by the Democrats in the campaign of 1892, regarding the 
results which would follow, or, rather, would not follow, from 
the provisions regarding tin plate as they appeared in the Mc- 
Kinley bill. It was said to be an industry which could not 
be established in the United States, and that, if established 
under the provisions of that bill, the people would be made to 
pay a heavily increased price for their tin, and yet, strange to 
say, the figures in the case show directly the opposite. The fig- 
ures show that in 1891 there was produced in the United States 
552 tons of tin plate, and that this amount was gradually in- 
creased until in 1907 there were produced 495,000 tons, esti- 
mated. The result is no less striking in the matter of prices. 

In 1890 coke tin plate was worth in New York $5.15, from 
which point it has steadily declined, at times reaching as low 
as $2.99 (1898), and in 1908 it sold for $4. But—and this is 
the instructive lesson—not only did the American production of 
tin plate under the McKinley tariff reduce the price of the plate 
in New York, but it materially reduced the price in Wales, the 
source of our tin ore. 

The proposition to manufacture beet sugar was likewise de- 
nounced as impractical, and its total failure was predicted; 
but, as I have shown earlier in these remarks, the beet-sugar 
industry has made a splendid growth in the face of the uncer- 
tain and adverse conditions which have so often surrounded 
it. As this industry grows and the American people become 
more fully informed as to the immense benefits to agriculture 
involved in the beet-sugar industry I confidently believe it will 
demand a higher regard for its welfare and prove to be one of 
the proud monuments of the protective policy. 

In this connection also, I beg to remind you that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr, Wertssr], who is so strongly in favor 
of free hides, assures us that the removal of the duty would 
have the effect of raising the price of hides. The American 
people have too often experienced this truth: That when the 
foreigner has control of our market by easy admission of his 
products, he proceeds to levy a tariff on the American con- 
sumer by exacting all that the traffic will bear. 

But a protective tariff is necessary, not alone, as our Demo- 
cratic friends would at times like us to believe, for the estab- 
lishment of infant industries, but it may also become essential 
for the successful maintenance and operation of industries well 
and long established. It is quite possible for even such indus- 
tries to be entirely choked and destroyed by a concerted and 
well-directed campaign by foreign producers. 

This phase of the case has perhaps been at no time better 
illustrated than during the period immediately following the 
close of the war of 1812. At that time American capital had, 
owing to the embargo laws and nonintercourse acts, which 
drove it from commerce, become largely interested in manufac- 
tures. But when the war closed, English manufacturers, whose 
products had accumulated in great masses during the years of 
nonintereourse, simply deluged the country with articles of 
every description. The purpose of their action was obvious 
to relieve themselves and to destroy the rapidly growing Ameri- 
can industries, which the conditions of nonimportation had 
made it possible to begin. Lord Brougham is quoted as stat- 
ing the object of this movement as follows: 

It it well worth while to incur loss upon the first exportation in 
order by the glut to stifle in the cradle t — rising manufactures in 
the United States which the war had forced into existence, contrary to 
the natural course of things. 

The policy was swift and sure and perfect in its results. 

During the first year of peace the foreign importation of 
goods amounted to more than fourteen and one-half million dol- 
lars, more than double the quantity that could be consumed. 
Prices fell swiftly and heavily. ‘The farmers bought in large 
quantities, relying upon the market conditions which had ex- 
isted during the war. But this inundation of foreign goods 
wiped out the manufactures and left the farmer with little 
market for any of his produce and with no market at all for 
his wool. Therefore thousands of sheep, at that time one of 
the farmer’s chief sources of revenue, are said to have been 
killed and tried for tallow. In 1824, Martindale, speaking in the 
House, drew a picture of this period that forces its lesson deep: 


While this period of waste and devastation was going on the pur- 
chase market was dispersed also. There was little demand for the 
farmer's provisions, for his beef, rk, and wheat. The price was 

tl 3 But the habits of the farmer and his family were 
2 suited to better times. The customs, tastes, and fashions 
tae conning and his immediate neighbors imposed a kind of moral 
——.— upon him to measure his expense by theirs, not by his means. 
expenses were greater than his income. The consequence was 
inevitable—his cash was first exhausted, and next the produce of his 
farm; his credit next and (by a mortgage) next the farm itself. The 
Tarts ie sold to pay Tor foreign goods end the merchant Tocino the 
80 © pay tor an mes 
purchaser, This is no unreal picture; it has no original in nature. $ 
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But prices did not remain at this low ebb for long, and now 
followed the virus of the British plan. American manufac- 
turers being crushed and the British having no competition in 
America, they immediately advanced their prices. One in- 
stance to indicate this is sufficient. At the close of the war 
the manufacturers at Inverness and Dundee converted large 
quantities of hemp which England had obtained from Russia 
for war purposes into bagging and sent it to the United States. 
The American manufacturers were crushed, whereupon the 
price of bagging to the cotton grower was immediately raised, 
so much so that in 1824 Clay affirmed that— 

The extra price would be more than equal to ten years’ production 
of our fabric. 

Thus was demonstrated the effect of a situation in which 
foreign manufacturers were able, though selling at a loss, to 
crush out our domestic industries. One of the aims of a pro- 
tective tariff Is to prevent as far as possible the happening of 
such an event. 

Another matter that may call for protection in this matter 
of home industry is the wage of the factory hand. Unless our 
workinen are to be reduced from their present high standard 
of intelligence and ease to the level of toilers of the European 
sweatshops; unless we, too, are to have unrestricted female 
labor; unless we, too, are to suffer from the untold curses of 
child labor, our tariff must be sufficient to equalize the differ- 
ence in the labor cost of producing an article abroad and in 
the United States. 

And, finally, there must be a sufficient tariff, as was ex- 
pressed in the last Republican platform, to permit the manu- 
facturer to make a reasonable return npon his investment. 

These, gentlemen, are the fundamental principles which under- 
lie the doctrine of protection. These, gentlemen, are the prin- 
ciples which must never be lost sight of. They are the princi- 
ples upon which rest the security and perpetuity of our insti- 
tutions. I repudiate the idea that the tariff is a local question. 
There must be some relation between the industry or occupa- 
tion protected and the general welfare and prosperity of the 
country, but where this relationship exists the accident that 
a particular locality seems particularly benefited becomes imma- 
terial. I also repudiate the assertion that the tariff is solely 
an economic question. On the contrary, I maintain that, though 
economic, because affecting the industries of the country, it Is 
also, and primarily, broadly national and political, because it 
has so largely to do with the very life and existence of the 
Nation, It possesses this relationship to the life of the Nation 
because of the principle announced by Hamilton that we 
should be— 

HT ha ned of foreign nations for military and other essential sup- 
os. 
` It is thus important, because without the condition which it 
brings abont, the Nation would ultimately cease to exist. 

And what have the gentlemen on the other side to offer us 
as reasons why we should not have a tariff for protection? A 
glance at their past history shows that their reasons have been 
as varied as they have been numerous. 

The great, brond view which has always been taken from the 
time of Hamilton until the present by those who support a pro- 
tective tariff is this: First, the Nation, to be preserved, must 
be strong; secondly, the Nation, to be strong, must haye great 
and diversified industries; thirdly, to have these industries and 
to maintain the high standard of American labor we must have 
protection from the underpaid toilers of foreign countries, and 
to insure this is one of the objects of a protective tariff. It is 
true that at first it was necessary to advocate the principle of 
promoting infant industries, because at the time that this argu- 
ment was advanced it was necessary that industries should be 
established. Later, after the Industries had become strong and 
well fixed, it became necessary for the friends of the strong and 
powerful Nation to advocate that the industries should be pro- 
tected in order that they might continue to exist and maintain 
the American wage scale, and the arguments which have been 
ndvanced to sustain these positions have naturally been fash- 
joned to suit the particular conditions which at the time ob- 
tained. But running through all of these there has been the core- 
thought that we must, in order to maintain our Government and 
civilization in the world, be strong and powerful, and these were 
the means which we were adopting to reach that end. 

On the other hand, those who have opposed the protective 
tariff unve never been quite clear upon what grounds it should 
be attacked. As has been pointed out, the tariff of 1816 passed 
without its opponents having taken any well-defined position 
regarding it. By the time the tariff of 1824 was being discussed 
there had begun to crystallize from the vague solution of notions 
theretofore held by the opponents of a protective tariff a sort 
of plausible defense. These first early glimmerings were eco- 


nomic in their character. It was argued by those opposing the 
measure that inasmuch as a protective tariff would tend to pro- 
hibit the importation of foreign products it would therefore 
make it impossible for foreign countries to buy the agricultural 
products, of the United States, since they would not be able to 
pay for them; that this would destroy commerce both ways; 
and that capital about to be invesed in manufactures would be 
driven to other lines. And there was at this time also suggested 
a doctrine, perhaps a fact which for the next thirty years was 
to be the rallying ground of the opponents of protective tariffs, 
namely, that as the slave labor of the South could not be used 
in the development of manufactures the high tariff must enure 
solely to the benefit of the North by making the South tributary 
to the North for all manufactured goods. At this time the 
doctrine of the southerners at the moment was, as Senator 
Hayne himself expressed it, that the duties were pald ultimately 
by the consumers of the imported goods. Not yet, however, was 
the tariff generally regarded as sectional legisintion. 

For reasons which need not now be stated the tariff of 1824 
failed, and in 1829-80 Congress again had under consideration 
the tariff question. By this time the southern statesmen, having 
had time to deliberate upon the subject, had a new theory to 
propose against and now reasons to give why a protective tariff 
should not be enacted. These new views were expressed by Mr. 
McDuffie, of South Carolina, who propounded the doctrine that 
the duties were paid not by the importer, not by the consumer, 
but by the southern exporter, and that therefore the South, 
which exported so much cotton, in reality paid all the duties 
levied under a protective tariff. This result was reached by a 
line of reasoning which laid down the proposition that all trade 
reduced ultimately to barter between producers, and that there- 
fore where an exporter was obliged to pay a 25 per cent duty 
upon the imports which he had received in pay for his exports, 
he had received just 25 per cent less for his exports than he 
would have received had he not been compelled to pay any duty 
upon his imports. It was in vain that Messrs. Gorham and 
Everett pointed ont to him that even though they were in the 
first instance true, as they seem to have denied, yet inasmuch 
as the North consumed its proportionate share of the imports 
they brought in, they paid back to the exporter this amount 
which he claimed to have paid from his own pocket. 

From that time until the present little has been advanced 
that was new and that has not been made to do duty many, 
many times; and it must be borne in mind that, notwithstanding 
the dire predictions which have from time to time been made by 
the disciples of free-trade schools of political thought, this 
Government has for fifty years developed amid the influence of 
a protective tariff. During that time it has conducted and re- 
covered from the greatest war which the world has ever known. 
It has flourished immeasurably in all branches of manufacture. 
Mighty industries have been born and have grown to gigantic 
proportions. In this connection it is of interest to observe that 
our free traders are now charging this very fact as one of the 
reasons why we should no longer have a protective tariff. I 
am alluding now to that charge of the gentlemen who sit on the 
other side when they say that a protective tariff is the mother 
of trusts I hold no brief in their behalf, nor do I desire at 
this time to enter into a discussion of any relationship which 
might be found to exist between such trusts and the protective 
tariff; but I do wish to say that if the protective tariff has, as 
an incident, given to us the trusts, it had first to give to us 
those gigantic industries upon which are the form and substance 
of the trusts. 

But Mr. McDuffie did not content himself with economic ob- 
jections to the tariff. By an Ingenious though fallacious line 
of reasoning he pronounced the tarif laws unconstitutional, 
and Mr. Mebuſhe took occasion at this time to threaten resist- 
ance to the execution of the tariff laws, a doctrine which his 
fellow-Carolinian, Calhoun, later more fully developed into the 
doctrine of nullification. But this point of the constitutionality 
of the act was settled once and for all when the elaborate 
scheme devised by Calhoun for the evasion of the tariff laws 
ignominiously failed, and the doctrine of nullification became 
but a memory. 

There seems to have been no thought during all this period 
that a protective tariff did not protect. There seems to have 
been little serious suggestion among the leaders of Congress 
that the protective tariff did not foster American manufactures. 
The objections to the tariff at this time were local and particu- 
laristic. It might perhaps be said that the objection was that it 
would tend to make the Central Government strong and vigorous, 
fin end never sought by the slave owners of the South. Reflce- 
tion had, moreover, convinced the South that protection was 
inimical to slavery, and this conviction was, of course, sufficient 
to array against each effective tariff measure the entire repre- 
sensation of the Southern States, 
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Beginning, however, with the tariff agitation of the forties the 
arguments advanced by both the free trader and protectionist 
became largely economic. The free-trade doctrines in England 
had by this time been thoroughly developed, and had obtained, 
as has been already pointed out, sufficient currency to secure 
the adoption by the British Government of a policy of free 
trade. These principles spread to the United States and were 
eagerly embraced by our political economists. 

If the protective tariff has given us the steel trust, it must 
also have given to us the steel industry. It must have given 
to us the wonderful development in coal and in iron as the 
necessary accompaniments of that trust. If the protective tariff 
has giyen to us the sugar trust, it must have given also to us 
the great sugar refineries; it must have giyen to us a market 
for the crude sugar; it must have given to us a market for 
the planter's cane and the farmer's beets. It would seem, 
gentlemen, that you might better have placed your objections 
to the protective tariff on other grounds. 

The doctrine of protection is not a stranger to this House nor 
to this people. It attended and waited upon the birth of this 
Nation, and it has grown venerable in our service. Always 
on the side of those who contended for a great and strong 
nation and government, it has on more than one occasion led 
its supporting hosts to victory. The young Republic was 
searcely born before its widening eyes found their earliest 
vision filled with the sturdy figure of protection; and from that 
day until the present that form and that face have always 
filled the forefront of the Nation’s progress. Under the wise 
and kind guidance of protection the American Nation has 
grown from lusty youth to vigorous manhood, It has expanded 
its power and strength until, like the little rock that Daniel 
saw cut from the mountain without hands, it bids fair to roll 
forth until it fills the whole earth. Under its benign influence 
and direction our trackless forests haye become fertile fields, 
our cataracts have become harnessed giants, our turbulent and 
uncontrolled rivers have become broad highways of commerce, 
and where was council fire there now is the roaring blast of the 
furnace. We have cattle upon a thousand hills, and the desert 
has indeed been made to blossom as the rose, [Loud applause 
on the Republican side.] 


Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, we are assembled in extra ses- 
sion at the call of the President—at the call of both great politi- 
cal parties—at the call of all the people. The Nation is waiting 
upon us to take definite action in revision of the tariff. Vast 
interests are inyolyed—local, national, world-wide. The ques- 
tions before us are complex and difficult, and challenge the best 
of our intellects, the best of our industry, the best of our char- 
acter, and the best of our devotion to the public good. While 
we listen to the clamor of all the special interests affected, let 
us also give heed to the silent voice of the millions of consumers 
upon whom the cost of living is weighing heavier and heavier 
as each year passes. 

In order to avoid unnecessary delay and in order to get the 
best results in considering this complex tariff bill now before 
the House, I believe each Member should take up the schedule 
upon which he is best informed and give it special consideration, 
Having been a constructor in my day, I will take up the ques- 
tion of structural material, contained in Schedule C. 

About half of the permanent wealth of the world consists of 
construction in its various forms. Among the materials of mod- 
ern construction, iron and steel have come to play the principal 
part, and the other materials, stone, cement, brick, and the like, 
always follow the lead of iron and steel. Indeed, the iron mar- 
ket has come to be regarded in all industrial nations—in fact, 
throughout the world—as the “ barometer of trade.” Recent in- 
vestigation has shown that the cost of construction exerts a de- 
termining influence upon the prosperity of all the industrial 
nations, causing, through its fluctuations, a boom at one time 
and a depression at another time. 

As nations have become more and more industrial they have 
been overtaken periodically by the mysterlous malady of indus- 
trial depressions, under which at times the whole business of 
the nation is prostrated. All of the five industrial nations 
Great Britain, the United States, Germany, France, and Bel- 
gium—have suffered from this malady, and all have appointed 
commissions at various times to investigate the causes and seek 
the remedies. Italy, Switzerland, and Canada have also ap- 
pointed similar commissions. Following the depression of 1872 
1878 two congressional committees took up the question; then, 
following the depression of 1882-1884, the Bureau of Labor was 
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established and devoted its whole energy and resources for an 
entire year to this investigation, extending its researches to 
Europe as well as to America. Its report on industrial depres- 
sions gives the causes as advanced by all the other commissions 
of the world, under 180 different heads, while the bureau itself 
gives the causes under 135 different heads. Amid such a di- 
versity and complexity of supposed causes, given without any 
possible order or degree or relative importance, the malady re- 
mained shrouded in mystery. 

About six years ago the head of the Bureau of Labor, the late 
Carroll D. Wright, had a correspondence with Mr. George H. Hull, 
of Tuxedo Park, who has been in the iron business for nearly half 
a century, concerning the question of “ overproduction,” sup- 
posed to be one of the causes of industrial depression. As a 
result of this correspondence, Mr. Wright requested Mr. Hull to 
take up the investigation of the whole question of industrial 
depressions. Mr. Hull's labors, resulting from this request, are 
just being completed and have not yet been published, but I 
have been authorized to make use of them in the consideration 
of the tariff bill, because they brought out the fact, in an in- 
controvertible form, that a continued period of low cost of con- 
struction invariably causes general activity and leads to a boom, 
which in turn causes an advance in the cost of construction, and 
that a continued period of high cost of construction invariably 
causes an industrial depression. ‘This is a matter of the first 
importance in considering Schedule C of this bill, because this 
schedule, especially steel and iron, in large measure will affect 
the cost of structural materials and thereby the cost of con- 
struction, and thereby the question of slow or rapid recovery 
from our existing depression and the question of future pros- 
perity and depression. Therefore I will give a very short ac- 
count of the investigations of Mr. Hull. 

He used the analytical method throughout, whereas all the 
previous investigations had employed the synthetic method. As 
he proceeded, by the method of elimination, the complex subject 
became more and more simplified; as the others had proceeded, 
the complexity only increased. : 

The total wealth of the Nation, as taken by the Census Bu- 
reau in 1904, the latest census of this kind, was $107,100,000,000, 
classified as follows: 
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Proceeding to investigate the parts of the national wealth 
that fluctuate, it appears that 531,170,000, 000 are land, $8,930,- 
000,000 are necessities, making 840,097, 000,000 that are prac- 
tically steady. In the $67,000,000,000 remaining we must locate 
the wealth that fluctuates. Of this, $51,365,000,000 are con- 
struction in its various forms, the largest items of which nre 
$31,170,000,000 in buildings and improvements, $14,085,000,000 
in railroads and public works, and $6,001,000,000 in manufac- 
tired products, leaving everything else $15,641,000,000. Even 
this $15,641,000,000 is in large measure dependent upon con- 
struction. It is therefore within the realm of construction that 
the fluctuations which make booms and depressions must be 
found. 

Of the whole volume of construction, a part goes on all the 
time, through depressions and booms alike. This part, called 
“necessity construction,” is found to be about 65 per cent of 
the total capacity, as shown from the curves AA and CC in fig- 
ure 1, the curve AA being platted from the boom records of iron 
consumption, when all the capacity was taxed to the utmost, and 
the curve CC being platted from depression records, when 
only necessity construction was going on. It is, therefore, be- 
tween these two curves that we find the field of fluctuation. 
Normal construction could be represented by a curve about half- 
way between these two; and it is a fickle 15 per cent of con- 
struction, known as “investment construction,” that, going 
above the normal, produces a boom, and going below the normal 
produces a depression. The curve EE represents the actual con- 
sumption of iron during the period in question. 

The incentive at the basis of all forms of investment is the 
hope of a large advance in the value of the object. This prospect 


is best when the cost is low and is worse when the cost is al- 
ready high. 

The purse strings of those who have capital to invest open up 
when the cost of construction in buildings, railroads, ships, and 
so forth, is low, and they proceed to draw in as the cost rises. 


The two elements of cost are materials and labor. Of these the 
cost of labor is more regular than the cost of materials, not being 
subject to violent and extreme fluctuations. In addition the cost 
of labor, when it varies, follows the course of the cost of mate- 
rials. Therefore the cost of structural materials is the basis 
of prosperity. A period of low-price materials will stimulate 
construction, and an extended period of low prices must produce 
a boom, while a period of high-price materials will check con- 
struction and, if extended, must produce a depression. A period 
of activity in construction sets in all over the country at the 
same time. It soon increases the demand, which, in turn, will 
cause an advance in price, and this advance in price stops the 
letting of new contracts, which ends in depression. 

Every important industrial depression therefore may be ex- 
pected to be preceded by a period of high-priced material, and 
this period may be expected to be preceded by a period of low- 
priced material. Since all construction materials invariably fol- 
low iron in prices, the history of the fluctuations of the price of 
pig iron should disclose the sequence—low prices, then high 
prices, then depression. 


Lowest and highest prices of Scotch pig iron in New York from 1825 to 1882, 
{From the American Almanac.] 
(Edited by Ainsworth R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress.) 
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The accompanying table of prices of pig iron from 1825 to 
1882, published in the American Almanac, shows this invari- 
able sequence for all seven depressions that occurred during 
that period, three being attended by panics and four being 
without panics. The existing depression, though accentuated 
by the financial panic of October, 1907, may be taken as an 
illustration, (See Fig. 1 again.) The curve EEE, giving the 
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actual consumption of pig iron, shows the condition of pros- 
perity, and on it are seen the depressions of 1900 and 1904. 
The latter left the price of pig iron down unusually low (see 
curve PPP), and it averaged low through 1904 and 1905. 

During this period of low prices the volume of contracting 
was enormous (see curve DDD), actually rising up far above 
the capacity of the whole country to build. Architects and de- 
signers were unable to meet the demand for plans, and pro- 
ducers of structural materials had orders in some cases for 
more than a year ahead. The average contract for large en- 
terprises is about a year and a half ahead of the delivery 
of materials and the demand for labor. Soon everything 
was running full; old furnaces were put in blast; a great 
wave of prosperity appeared. As the time approached for the 
delivery of materials contracted for the previous year, the 
enormous demand could not be met. It passed far beyond the 
possible supply. The price began to rise; soon it soared; and 
materials for immediate delivery could not be secured at any 
price. The volume of contracting began to decrease. It pro- 
ceeded to fall as the cost of materials rose, until it dropped, in 
the spring of 1907, to the very line of necessity construction 
and even lower. 

But the public did not know this. The wave of prosperity 
swept on, carried by the construction contracted for a year and 
two years before. ‘The financial panic came in the fall and pre- 
cipitated the depression and made it more sudden and mo- 
mentarily more severe; but the depression would have followed 
in 1908 all the same, for there were no investment contracts 
to carry out. The high prices of 1906 and 1907 had stopped 
practically all investment contracting and continued high prices 
of steel have prevented recovery therefrom, though the recent re- 
duction in prices has started investment contracts, but the full 
effects will not be felt for a year or two yet. The steel pro- 
ducers by shutting down plants and maintaining their persistent 
high prices in the face of the natural law of supply and demand, 
which ought to have produced a quick fall, have prolonged the 
depression at least a year already. The depressions of 1900 
and 1904 were short, because the prices of construction mate- 
rials dropped at once and investment construction started up 
again. 

Investigation shows that the history of practically all indus- 
trial depression in America and in other industrial nations has 
been the same. A period of low prices brought forth large invest- 
ment contracts, and in a year or two the effort to meet these con- 
tracts, demanding in many cases more than the total supply of 
labor and material, made the prices go up, usually very high, 
so that further investment contracts stopped. Then, when the 
boom seemed at its height, when the production of material 
was greatest, suddenly as old contracts were completed there 
were no new ones to take their place, and mills had to be shut 
down, men thrown out of employment, and the depression fol- 
lowed as quickly as the boom began. The curves of figure 2 
give a complete history of the depressions that have occurred 
in America. Examination of the curves brings out the cause 
of these depressions, namely, a period of high prices of construc- 
tion materials. The depressions of the early and middle nineties 
and a few other depressions, due to financial causes, to war, and 
other outside forces, were short of duration and not properly 
classed as industrial depressions. 

Mr. Hull’s exhaustive investigations haye thus led to a knowl- 
edge of the strange malady of industrial depression, which 
is sure to be followed by the development of remedies. He rec- 
ommends that the Government, through the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, should collect and publish monthly the 
volume of construction going on throughout the country, includ- 
ing new contracts, together with the percentage of completion 
of old contracts, with a forecast of the volume of construction 
already visible for the year to follow. This would enable pro- 
ducers of construction materials and contractors to anticipate a 
boom and prepare for it. The same knowledge would put a bal- 
ance and check upon the more speculative forms of investment, 
preventing heavy losses to investors and moderating the demor- 
alization of business. It probably would not prevent booms and 
depressions, but it would make them less violent and less fre- 
quent. 

This brings us to the question of the bearing of this investi- 
gation upon the schedules of the tariff bill now before us. The 
lessons of Mr. Hull's investigations show that the rates on 
structural materials, whatever their normal level, should be so 
adjusted as to tend to put an automatic check upon the rise 
of prices. For instance, take the rate of $2.50 per ton on pig 
iron recommended by the Payne bill. If this is to be the figure, 


then it should be fixed at $2.50 for a basic price of pig iron, say 
$13 per ton, say for No. 2 foundry iron f. o. b. New York. When 
the market price of pig iron rises to $14 per ton the duty should 


automatically drop to $2 per ton; when it reaches $15, the duty 
should fall to $1.50; for $16 a ton it should be $1; for $17 a ton 
it should be 50 cents; and when pig iron reaches $18 per ton, it 
should pass automatically to the free list. Such a scale would 
be especially advantageous in America because of the very small 
stock of pig iron we carry, amounting at times to only a few 
weeks’ supply, and eyen a few days, while it takes a year to 
build a furnace to increase the capacity. 

As the demand began to rise, reflected by the rise in prices, 
we would more and more be enabled to draw upon the stocks 
of the world, where abroad the stocks constantly on hand amount 
to many months’ supply. This would prevent, in a measure, the 
sudden soaring of prices with the stoppage of investment con- 
struction, would save us in part from those terrible fluctuations 
in the price of iron, which have been greater than 150 per cent 
in twelve months, and help to mitigate the bad effects of booms 
and depressions. 

Such an automatic adjustment of the tariff would also tend to 
check and prevent the harmful effects of combinations and 
monopolies, giving the manufacturers the home market in pro- 
portion as they give our consumers the benefit of low and rea- 
sonable prices and taking away the monopoly of the market 
when the prices rise. 

Such an automatic adjustment of rates would begin to ac- 
quaint our industries with the conditions of free trade and pre- 
pare them for tlie struggle for the free-trade markets of the 
world. 

It is high time that we should take account of the advancing 
stage of development of our industries. An industry, like a 
ehild or a young animal, ought to be protected during the early 
stages of its development; but a time of youth and manhood 
comes when, for further development, it should be progressively 
compelled to meet competition and shift for itself. With her 
boundless resources, America has the conditions of supply of 
materials and the aptitude of population, along with the ele- 
ments of coal and water power, that fit her to be the great manu- 
facturer for all the world. The great staples that we naturally 
produce to advantage are world staples and should not be pro- 
duced with only the idea of the home market. No matter what 
the magnitude of that market, our great industries will not reach 
a permanent basis for unlimited development until they go out 
for the markets of the world. 

There are thus three stages if tariff rates are to be adjusted 
to promote and not retard the healthy evolution of our indus- 
tries, In the first stage let the rates be high and protective, 
when the industries are growing up to the home market. Let 
them then taper off to a revenue or competitive basis for the 
second stage, the rates being adjusted to the revenue demands. 
Then let them taper off to a free-trade basis for the third stage. 
I am thus both a protectionist and a free trader. With many 
of our great industries we have long since passed the first stage 
of development; but the party in power, under the clamor and 
demand of special interests, clings to the tariff rates of the first 
stage. The effect of this policy is most harmful to the indus- 
tries themselves. It stifles competition and engenders trusts 
and monopolies. By a combination, eliminating competition, the 
manufacturers can get full advantage of the tariff wall. Conse- 
quently they combine, and in combining they capitalize monopo- 
listic privilege and inflate stocks. This enriches a few stock- 
holders, but it puts a mortgage upon the future earnings of the 
industries and creates a burden for them to carry in competi- 
tion with the industries of other countries. With the higher 
profits of the home market, they are less and less inclined to 
seek the foreign markets. 

Thus the abuse of the protective system not only rivets upon 
the Nation the burden of high prices, but it checks and dwarfs 
the growth of the industries themselves and enfeebles their 
powers of competition—tending to really make a protective 
tariff and high prices a permanent necessity, which is funda- 
mentally opposed to the true principle of protection. 

Take the case of the steel and iron industries. The Dingley 
bill should have put the steel and iron schedules down to a 
strictly revenue or competitive basis—tapering toward free 
trade, as recommended above. If this had been done, it is 
safe to say that there would have been no understanding be- 
tween the producers by which the price of steel has been de- 
termined; there would probably have been no steel trust; or 
if the various subsidiary companies had been united, they would 
not have first inflated their values as they did, but would 
have united on a sound basis, primarily to get the benefits 
of production on a large scale. The capitalization of the great 
corporation would probably have been less than half its pres- 
ent capitalization; the Nation would have been getting the bene- 
fit of lower-priced structural materials; the steel producers, 
while still holding the home market, would have gone out 
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more rapidly to get the markets of the world, following the 
true line of modern business development, that of reducing the 
cost to the consumer while supplying a superior article, increas- 
ing the profits, not by raising prices, but by reducing the cost 
of production and increasing the volume of business. 

On such a basis and following such a sound policy, the steel 
industry would not have had occasion to shut down any of 
the plants; it would not haye been subjected to the vicissi- 
tudes of delirium of activity at one time and semiparalysis at 
another, but it would go on steadily increasing, passing beyond 
the home market, to the conquest of the markets of the world. 
No industry can remain permanently healthy or attain a strong 
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and full development when confined to the home market. With 
all the advantages of production on a large scale and of own- 
ing all the elements of manufacture, from the land containing 
the ore to the finished product, the steel trust claims that its 
cost of production is very much higher than the cost of pro- 
duction abroad. Instead of turning its attention to the mar- 
kets of the world, it centers it upon Congress; instead of going 
forth to a healthy, strengthening, manly contest with all comers, 
it whines for protection from all comers, while it juggles and 
perverts figures to prove its weakness, 

An investigation of the figures given by Judge Gary, presi- 
dent of the steel trust, before the Ways and Means Committee 
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shows the demoralizing effect of maintaining a high protective 
policy beyond the legitimate stage of development. The giant, 
no matter how strong he might become, feels that he must 
prove his weakness; the trust, no matter how low its cost of 
production, must prove a high figure. Judge Gary's figures are 
best understood when compared with those of Mr. Schwab, the 
first president of the trust, given in 1899. Since this date there 
have been naturally many improvements in methods, many 
processes of saving, many advantages of production on a larger 
scale, and of cooperation in the various stages of manufacture, 
more than offsetting the rise in the cost of labor and other 
increases of cost. Mr. Schwab estimates 10 cents to 15 cents per 
ton of ore as the cost for royalty on lease when they did not own 
the ore lands. Judge Gary allows the steel trust 30 cents for the 
same, when it largely owns its ore lands. Mr. Schwab esti- 
mates 15 to 25 cents per ton of ore as the cost of mining; 
Mr. Gary allows 73 cents. 

Mr. Schwab makes no allowance for depreciation of land. 
Mr. Gary after paying himself 30 cents royalty allows himself 
40 cents per ton for the depreciation of the land. Taking the 
ore-land holdings of the steel trust and assuming as they do 
that the land is to be exhausted in sixty years, and taking 
the amounts of ore mined and computing interest at 6 per cent, 
the 70 cents allowance would amount to about $4,000,000,000. 
This is the amount Judge Gary would set aside for the ore lands. 

Mr. Schwab estimated 60 cents to 70 cents per ton freight 
from mines to the Lakes. Mr. Gary allows 73 cents. Mr, 
Schwab estimated 60 cents per ton as the cost of freight on the 

Lakes. Mr. Gary allows 72 cents. Mr. Schwab allowed 70 
cents per ton of ore for freight from the Lakes to Pittsburg, 
not included in Mr. Gary’s estimates. 

Mr. Schwab's figures gave 35 cents to 40 cents as the cost 
per ton of ore at the mines and $2.40 per ton of ore at the 
furnace, and since 1.83 tons of ore are required per ton of iron, 
this makes $4.50 per ton as the ore cost in a ton of iron. Mr. 
Gary gives $8.62 as his figures. Since his itemized figures did 
not total up to this amount, Mr. Gary subsequently admitted 
that he had allowed $1.26 per ton of ore as a profit in the min- 
ing over and above the cost even at the high figures given; this 
would make $2.31 mining profit in a ton of iron. Mr. Gary 
further admitted, upon cross-examination, that he allowed 554 
cents per ton of ore as profit in transportation, making $1.02 
per ton of iron profit over and above the cost even at the high 
figures given. Mr. Schwab estimated $1.75 as the cost of coke 
for a ton of iron. Mr. Gary allows $4.15, and later acknowl- 
edged that he allowed 60 cents profit above the cost. 

Mr. Schwab estimates 35 cents as the cost of limestone, and 
$1.65 as covering all other expenses. Mr. Gary allows 49 cents 
for limestone, and $1.64 for all other expenses. In addition, Mr. 
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Gary still adds 40 cents for depreciation; Mr. Schwab adds noth- 
ing. Mr. Schwab's total cost sums up $8.25 the cost of a ton of 
pig iron. Mr. Gary’s figures make $15.30. If, with all the ad- 
vantages of consolidation claimed for the big corporation, the 
cost of production of pig iron had actually increased from $8.25 
in 1899 to $15.30 to-day, there could be no stronger proof of in- 
efficiency resulting from the high protection, and no stronger 
argument for changing the whole system. But Mr. Gary’s 
figures, while evidently stated correctly for the untenable method 
he employed, can not be taken seriously as giving actual, legiti- 
mate cost. But he proceeded to use these figures for determining 
te cost of delivery at Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific ports com- 
pared with the cost of delivery from Germany, England, France, 
and Belgium. He gives $15.30 as the cost of production in the 
United States, $8.71 the cost in Germany, $8.50 in England, $8.75 
in France, and $9.25 in Belgium. Quoting the freight rates and 
allowing for $4 duty on the foreign iron, he gives the following 
as the total costs for laying down pig iron: 
For peer ports, the cost in— 


France 
3 —. 25 
For Gul ports; the cost in— 

E EEE e REAN r E A 22. 02 
15. 40 
15. 61 
15. 65 
16. 15 


Mr. Gary did not seem to realize that such extraordinary ad- 
yantage of foreign iron, amounting to as much as $3.75 in At- 
lantic ports, nearly $10 in Pacific ports, and $6.60 in Gulf ports, 
would have caused heavy importations from Europe. Profits on 
pig iron in Europe run frequently below 50 cents per ton. The 
prospect of the enormous profits in the American market, indi- 
cated by Mr. Gary’s figures, would have caused all pig-iron pro- 
ducing nations to rush their product here. As a matter of fact, 
the importations into America amount to almost nothing. Last 
year they were only about 200,000 tons out of a consumption of 
27,000,000 tons. Cited as they are, as though resulting from the 
same method of computation, Mr. Gary’s figures of the relative 
cost of production in those European nations and America are 
altogether misleading and are really ridiculous. 

As a matter of fact, pig iron is now being produced in Ala- 
bama at $9.30 to $9.35 per ton, and at a proportional cost at 
the other centers of manufacture, It is therefore clear that the 
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rate of the present bill—$2.50—is a generous provision for the 
pig-iron industry. In my judgment it is still prohibitory. 
Certainly there could be no yalid complaint against making 
$13 per ton the basic market price at which this rate is levied, 
and reducing the rate automatically as the price rises, until 
the rate vanishes and pig iron goes on the free list when the 
price reaches $18 per ton. In the manufacture of steel rails 
Mr. Schwab estimated $3.75 per ton as the cost of converting 
pig iron into rails, making $12 per ton the total cost of the 
manufacture of rails. Mr. Gary allows $6.67 per ton for con- 
verting the iron into rails and adds 84 cents per ton for the 
PEDT TOn of the plant, making a total cost of manufacture 
of $22.81. 

Mr. Schwab allowed $5 per ton as a fair total profit; Mr. 
Gary allows $5.19 additional profit over and above all the other 
profits given above. Mr. Schwab’s estimate of the fair selling 
price is $17 per ton; Mr. Gary's $28. 

Mr. Schwab estimated that $5 per ton was a fair profit to 
cover every element of profit, together with the depreciation. 
Mr. Gary allows himself the following profits per ton of steel 
rails: On rails, $5.19; on mining ore, $2.37; on freight, $1.02; 
on coke manufacture, 65 cents; on depreciation of steel mills, 
furnaces, and so forth, 84 cents; on depreciation of iron furnaces, 
40 cents; on royalty on ore, 55 cents; on depreciation of ore 
land, 73 cents, making a total profit of $11.75 per ton of rails, 
by his own figures, on a cost of production, by his own figures, 
of $16.25, or a profit of 72 per cent. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the improvements and consolidations since 1899 have 
more than offset the increased cost of labor and other increases, 
and that steel is being produced at a real cost not far above 
Mr. Schwab’s estimates, and that the real profits of the steel 
trust are more than 100 per cent. 

As a matter of fact, in its annual report for 1907 the trust 
stated that its net profits, after deducting $35,000,000 for upkeep, 
and so forth, amounted to $155,000,000. Since its total output 
was about 10,000,000 tons by its own figures, it made an average 
profit of $15.50 per ton. As steel rails and structural shapes 
comprised the bulk of the output, we can only conclude that the 
profits were about $15 per ton on a cost of production of about 
$13 per ton, or about 115 per cent. 

It is clear, therefore, that steel rails and other forms of steel 
are ready, like pig iron, for a change of tariff to a revenue basis 
with an automatic scale sliding on to a free-trade basis. If the 
rate of seven-fortieths of a cent per pound is decided on for steel 
rails, then this should be the rate when rails are sold at $15 
per ton, and for each advance of price of $1 per ton the rate 
should be reduced automatically one-fortieth of a cent, until, 
when the market price is $22 per ton and over, steel rails would 
be on a free-trade basis, 

The course of reasoning for pig iron and steel rails applies to 
practically all the products of steel and iron, and is applicable 
to many of the other schedules of our great national industries. 
The policy here recommended should have been adopted at the 
time of the Dingley law. It is high time for its adoption now. 

Mr. SWASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes. 

Mr. SWASEY. Suppose that in this automatic manner of 
raising prices and lowering them there should enter into the in- 
dustry a constant and continual rise of wages and cost of mate- 
rials, how would that be regulated? 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad the gentleman 
has brought out that point. It always happens in a boom that 
wages go up as well as materials, and then it is always more 
difficult to push the wages down than to push down the cost of 
other things. The usual history in such cases is that when the 
depression follows the boom a portion of the mills and fac- 
tories close down entirely without attempting to cut wages. 
This tends gradually to glut the labor market with idle men. 
Then, before the recovery, while the demand for labor is still 
low, the manufacturers try to cut wages, as the steel manu- 
facturers are now doing; not that this is in any way necessary 
where the profits are so large, but that condition of the labor 
market makes it possible in spite of labor organizations. This 
seems cruel when so many men have been out of work or on 
half time, but it is the law of trade. It is a great misfortune 
for the Nation for wages to be cut at any time, for it is in 
relatively high wages that a healthy distribution of wealth is 
realized. But the greatest misfortune is for willing and com- 
petent workers to be thrown out of work entirely. It is in 
enforced idleness of large numbers that depressions bring their 
terrible train of suffering and every form of business is pros- 
trated, while there is no limit to prosperity if there is work 
for all. It is impossible to produce too much, for every time 


you produce an article you create the buying capacity for an- 
other article or for its equivalent. 

This Nation created wealth between 1900 and 1904 of over 
$18,000,000,000, two billions more than the wealth of the whole 
Nation in 1860, and it came from the fact that substantially all 
of our people were at work. It is the height of hypocrisy for 
steel and iron manufacturers to pretend that their taking ad- 
vantage of the labor market to cut wages is due to tariff re- 
vision or that they seek high rates of tariff for the benefit of the 
wage-earners. 

This brings me to the general question of wages as affected 
by the tariff schedules. A great deal of misapprehension, a 
great deal of pretense of solicitude for the wage-earner, and no 
little humbuggery exist on this question. As a matter of fact, 
less than one-fifth of those engaged in useful pursuits in Amer- 
ica are employed in manufacturing industries. At the last 
census the total was about 30,000,000, and less than 6,000,000 
were so engaged. It is ridiculous on the face of it that the 
wages of less than one-fifth could determine the whole wage 
standard of the Nation, as is claimed. The truth is a still 
smaller fraction are engaged in the highly protected industries, 
and these are really paid less than the others, notably those em- 
ployed in transportation. It is fundamentally wrong to claim 
for our high tariff the credit for high wages in America. A 
manufacturer in a protected industry, like an employer in any 
other industry, only pays for his labor what he must pay—that 
is, the prices of the labor market. It is not philanthropy or 
charity that determines these prices, but simply the law of sup- 
ply and demand in the whole labor market. We must expect 
employers of labor to try to keep wages down. 

There is no doubt that the great employers of labor have had 
a powerful influence upon immigration, stimulating the flow of 
labor to America, even to the extent of facilitating the coming of 
undesirable citizens, in order to increase the supply of labor and 
thereby keep wages down. The employers who clamor for high 
tariff protection on the pretext that it is to protect labor could 
really help protect labor by advocating restriction upon immi- 
gration by putting a tariff on labor that comes in. Instead of 
this, they use their resources and great ingenuity to get free 
labor, and as much as possible, from other countries. The manu- 
facturers of New England, for instance, some fifty years ago 
sought to supplement their supply of native labor with the Irish 
immigrants. Next they brought in the Canadian-French to sup- 
plement the Irish, Then they brought the Italian to supplement 
the Canadian-French. Now they are bringing in Armenians and 
laborers from eastern and southeastern Europe to add to the 
Italians. I am not criticising legitimate efforts to encourage de- 
sirable immigration, but I wish to show up the hypocrisy of the 
high protectionist pleading in the name of high wages for labor 
when he is really doing all in his power to reduce wages. 

The fact is, the average American wage-earner produces from 
two to five times as much as the average wage-earner of Europe, 
but he does not get on the average an equivalent compensation. 
For what he produces the American wage-earner is the poorest 
paid white wage-earner in the world and receives a smaller 
share of the value of his product. Furthermore, this share is 


| steadily declining. At the census of 1890 the wage-earners en- 


gaged in manufacturing received 20 per cent of the value of all 
the products manufactured, while in 1900 they received but 17.8 
per cent. In addition, while this share of the products of their 
toil is constantly decreasing, the cost of living is constantly ad- 
vancing. The increased cost due to the tariff is estimated at 
$110 per year per family, or over 10 per cent of the average 
family income. 

It is time for the true relation between the tariff and wages to 
be understood by the thousands of wage-earners led astray by 
the fallacy that protection increases wages.. 

The real way in which protection affects wages, and the only 
way, is its influence upon the demand for labor. In the early 
stages of an industry protection quickens development, acceler- 
ates the output or yolume of products, and increases the demand 
for labor, and thereby raises wages. In the later stages when 
the industry has grown up to the size of the home market, pro- 
tection discourages further expansion to take in foreign markets, 
thus tends to curtail the volume of output and thereby to re- 
duce the demand for labor and to lower wages. Ere this stage 
is reached protection should taper off to a tariff on a revenue 
basis and then to free trade, preparing the industry for the 
competition of foreign markets. In moving out for these 
markets the volume of output would go on increasing; the price 
to the consumer would be lowered, but the increase in the de- 
mand for labor would keep the wages high and even advance 
them. Capital would still make large profits by enlarging the 
yolume of business, though the profits on a single unit de- 
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creased; labor would get a relatively larger share of the profits 
and the distribution of the wealth created would be constantly 
widening instead of constantly concentrating as at present. 

Moreover, this legitimate advance in wages would not entail 
an equivalent advance in the cost of living. The wage-earner 
would not be compelled to pay more and more for the neces- 
sities of life; on the contrary, the cost of living would go down 
with the reduced profits on each article at the same time that 
wages advanced with the larger output, laying the true founda- 
tion for national prosperity and greatness in giving an ever-in- 
creasing opportunity for a higher standard of living, for better 
education, and more culture to the masses of the people, ends to 
be desired and to be sought by every legitimate policy of govern- 
ment, 

Mr. LOVERING. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 


question? 

Mr. HOBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LOVERING. If the proposition which the gentleman 
makes is that the duties should lower as the price of domestic 
material rises, referring now to iron, as he says, is not that 
precisely the way it does operate now with the tariff? 

Mr. HOBSON. Slightly. 

Mr. LOVERING. And fix the rates? 
as HOBSON. Slightly; because the ad valorem becomes 

er. 

Mr. LOVERING. When the prices rise, do not foreign prod- 


ucts come in? 
If pig iron were $25 a ton and the duty of $2.50 


Mr. HOBSON. 
per ton remained the same as when pig iron was low, then, of 
course, the relative ad valorem protection is less, and to that 
extent would tend to produce importations. 

Mr. LOVERING. Is not that the tendency now, and is not 
that the way in which all booms and depressions are created, 
by the working of the present tariff or the one named in the 
Payne bill? 

Mr. HOBSON. Of course, the tendency is for goods to come 
in when the prices soar, even with a fixed tariff, but it would 
be quicker and stronger if the rates of duty automatically fell 
with the rise of price. As to the effect on booms and depres- 
sions, I do not wish to be understood as claiming that the tariff 
in any form has a determining influence. I will tell the gen- 
tleman frankly that my investigation, including a study of the 
results of Mr. Hull’s researches, have convinced me that these 
booms and depressions will continue to come upon us like a 
recurring malady, in spite of all we do; but having established 
the underlying cause, we can now proceed to develop at least 
a partial remedy. 

The collection and publication of information on the volume 
of construction, present and prospective, to warn contractors 
against overtaxing their capacity and to enable producers to 
forecast a boom and prepare a stock of materials in advance, 
combined with a quick and automatic tendency of the tariff to 
check the rise of price of structural materials and to open up 
the stock of the world’s supply when the booms approach, will 
help to diminish the terrific fluctuations in the cost of structural 
materials, and especially the soaring prices that stop all new 
contracting and precipitate our terrible depressions; will tend 
to check the putting out of excessive quantities of investment 
capital at one time and to check the sudden stopping of same at 
another time; will tend to check wild speculation and alter- 
nating hoarding. 

If any gentleman wishes to see at further length the causes 
and analyses of booms and depressions as worked out by Mr. 
Hull, I shall be glad to show them to him after the conclusion 
of my remarks, as I have at hand the manuscript of Mr. Hull’s 
book. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will pass to the consideration of the 
phases of this great question with which I will conclude. 

America has now become the greatest manufacturing nation 
of the world, producing more in value of manufactured articles 
than Great Britain, France, and Germany combined. Our in- 
dustries as a whole have passed beyond the stage of infancy or 
even of childhood. The policy of general high protection has 
served its day. It should have been substantially reduced at 
the time of the Dingley bill. Though years overdue, serious 
reform is still denied in the Payne bill. The placing of raw 
materials on the free list is only another way of supplementing 
the protection of the industries producing the finished product. 
The bill before us still holds stubbornly to the high-protection 
policy, though the least that should have been done would have 
been to shift from a prohibitory to a competitive level. Even 
this level should be regarded as only temporary and as leading 
toward ultimate free trade for our world staples when our 
revenues permit. - It will be a happy day when the Government 
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is released from the necessity of raising a large part of its 
revenue from imports. 

Indirect methods of taxation are the choice measures of op- 
pression which have been employed by arbitrary governments. 
In a republic they should give way more and more to direct 
methods. A patriotic people are willing to bear the burdens of 
a just government, efficiently and economically administered, 
and in a nation of self-government the people ought to know 
always when they are being taxed, how much they are being 
taxed, for what purpose they are being taxed, and who is the 
recipient of the tax. By the method of imports this knowledge 
is denied. To-day the average American citizen has no realiza- 
tion of the fact that he is being taxed, and heavily taxed, when 
he buys any of the current articles of necessity ; he has still less 
realization of the fact that the bulk of this taxation goes to 
benefit the protected producer of the article and not to the Goy- 
ernment. When he buys articles made from iron or steel, for 
instance, he does not realize that the tariff of $4 per ton on pig 
iron is being levied proportionately upon him; that the Govern- 
ment has received only about $800,000 of this tax of $4 per ton 
on the 200,000 tons imported, while the producers of iron have 
received, through the higher prices charged, $4 per ton on the 


27,000,000 tons produced and sold at home, or a tax benefit of 


$108,000,000 on pig iron alone. 

It is estimated that through the existing tariff each family 
in America is assessed every year about $111, and that of this 
amount only $16 goes to the United States Treasury, while the 
balance, $95, goes to the protected interests as profits. It is 
conservatively estimated that for every dollar of tariff tax 
paid for the support of the Government our people pay $6 tariff 
tax to swell the profits of individuals. 

Revenues coming in from imports are variable to a great 
degree, at one time producing a heavy surplus, withdrawing 
money from circulation, and encouraging extravagance and 
recklessness in governmental expenditures; at another time caus- 
ing serious deficits and embarrassments that may lead to the 
shaking of confidence and the adding of a financial panic to the 
industrial depression, causing the deficit. 

The system of taxation by imposts raises an army of bene- 
ficiaries, the owners of the special interests which, through the 
Government, are taxing the Nation; and this army of benefici- 
aries, with so much at stake, set upon our legislators, enter 
politics, and ally themselves with the party that will promise 
continued protection, put out vast sums in contributions in 
national and congressional campaigns and in the spread 
through all the media of publicity of fallacies and deception to 
“educate” the people and threaten and intimidate their em- 
ployees to vote “right” under penalty of loss of employment. 
The whole result is demoralizing to public life, causing citizens 
and even public servants to look upon the Government from the 
standpoint of individual gain and to place local interest above 
the general welfare. 

High protection has become so confirmed that its beneficiaries 
have come to look upon it as “ vested." The Payne bill confirms 
the conclusion that might be drawn from general principles, that 
no substantial reforms in such a vested policy can be expected 
from the conservative party. It would be far from me to ap- 
proach a great question like the present one from a partisan 
standpoint, but from a truly national standpoint the country 
could only expect such a reform from the liberal party. What- 
ever the names of the different political parties in the dffferent 
countries, and whatever the shifting grounds upon which they 
may stand, there is always the broad line of demarcation be- 
tween the two great parties, which is best defined by calling 
them conservative“ and “liberal.” Government has been slowly 
coming down from the monarch to the people. The conserva- 
tive party is essentially the party to conserve the condition 
now, as they have been as in the past; the liberal party is the 
party that would be more liberal, more rapid in extending the 
powers and control of government to the masses. 

The best results come when these two parties are evenly 
matched, keeping a balance upon each other and alternating 
in the control of the government. The conservative party is 
best when it is liberal; the liberal party is best when it is 
conservative. The danger in the conservative party, when long 
in power, is that it may become the refuge and agent of special 
interests that prey upon the people and therefore wish to elim- 
inate, as far as possible, the influence and control of the people, 
thwarting reforms and becoming, as it were, overconservative. 
When such is the condition, this party should be turned out. 
The danger in the liberal party, when long in power, is that it 
may become radical, may proceed too rapidly, and may go too 
far in reforms—may be overliberal. When such is the condi- 
tion, this party should be turned out. The conservative party 
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is best under a liberal leader; the liberal party is best under a 
conservative leader. 

To-day the Republican party is the conservative party in 
America. It has become the refuge and agent of special inter- 
ests, and in this great question of tariff revision it is overcon- 
servative. To-day the Democratic party is the liberal party in 
America. It is the party to which the people must intrust the 
power of government in order te secure substantial reform in 
our tariff policy. Ours is a day of rapid changes, an age re- 
quiring constant readjustments in economic and political 
policies. It is therefore the logical age for the liberal party to 
hold, nominally, the reins of government, and in most of the 
countries liberal ministries are in control. The conservative 
party has been in power in America for half a century. By 
all the laws of human affairs it is time for a change. Nothing 
more clearly indicates this necessity than the bringing in by the 
Republican party, after the demands for reform coming from all 
over the land, of the Payne bill, which increases the average rate 
of duty of the Dingley law and keeps the country chained to 
the high-protection policy which our industries have outgrown, 
but which continues to compress those industries into the home 
market, shut off by high walls from all the rest of the world. 

The Almighty created this American Continent with the 
greatest supplies of the materials of manufacture, from forest, 
field, and mine, with boundless coal deposits and waterfalls 
for power. Our people were chosen from among the most ad- 
venturous and hardy of the peoples of almost all other lands. 
We have established a new civilization here, where no social or 
other barriers hamper the free play of economic forces, under 
which civilization we have developed and are further developing 
a wonderful producing aptitude among the masses of our peo- 
ple. We have combined here all the elements for supremacy 
in manufacturing the great world staples demanded by all the 
peoples of the earth. Yet of manufactured articles we export 
to foreign markets less than one-third the proportion exported 
by European nations. The abuse of the high protective policy, 
keeping it in force beyond its legitimate period of usefulness, is 
dwarfing and cramping our industries, shutting them off from 
their real outlets, the markets of the world. 

America can produce the great world staples cheaper and 
better than any other nation and on a scale literally unlimited 
in quantity. The commercial empire marked out for the 
Nation is as boundless as the ocean. It is time to drop the 
parochial view of the Nation and start out upon its world- 
wide destiny. Let us take off the swaddling clothes from our 
industries and enter them in the lists of the world’s arena. 
Let us tear down the frontier barriers and move out upon the 
world until our products become the standards in every market, 
till our swelling commerce brings enduring prosperity to Amer- 
ica while it carries blessings to all the people of the earth. 
[Loud applause.] 

Mr. SWASEY. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that I feel 
it to be my duty to occupy any of the time of this committee. If 
I were to have my choice I should take the easier method of 
making a speech, a method unknown, so far as I know, to any 
other body in the world saye to the American Congress, and that 
is to get unanimous consent for a minute and then ask for the 
privilege of inserting a speech in the Recorp. I am not in a 
situation to do that; first, because I haye no written speech; 
secondly, it would place me in an embarrassing position if I 
should attempt to write one and then should distribute along 
through its sentences or between the sentences or at the end of 
a paragraph the usual proper “applause.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I suggested this to a lending Member of the House 
and he said that I need not have any concern about that matt 
at all. He said that was the duty of the reporters. [Laughter. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is with some embarrassment that I 
attempt to say anything on this occasion. I know it has be- 
come the custom, if not the rule, in this great National House 
for young Members like myself to do as the boy does on days 
of family receptions, be seen and not heard. Notwithstanding 
my age, I have learned some things since I came to Congress a 
few months ago. I have learned some things that are yery 
disappointing and some things that are very pleasing, but on 
the whole, when I sit down at night and look over the situa- 
tion carefully and take account of stock, I am really glad that 
I am here as a Member from Maine. Notwithstanding that, 
coming here from Maine and following the illustrious prede- 
cessors from my district—Frre, Dingley, and Littlefield—I am 
glad that my district has not got any lower down than I am. 
{Laughter.] 

One of the things that have greatly pleased me since coming 
here is the correction of certain impressions that I received in 
my own State during two or three of the last campaigns. Em- 


inent gentlemen from both sides of this House would visit our 


woodsy State, and take hold on the one side and the other to 
help us in our campaign. Eminent Democrats from the South 
and Republicans from the West were earnest that we should 
vote right; and some of these southern Representatives, ele- 
gant men, came up there in my district and discussed political 
issues, taking the ground of “free trade,” as we term it, or 
tariff for revenue only, and to my discomfiture drove home upon 
my constituents that doctrine, reverberating the cry of the poor 
consumer who is taxed to death and destruction. So I was 
pleased when I came here and mingled in Congress to see the 
pleasant faces on the other side of this Chamber, make the ac- 
quaintance of the gentlemen, and shake their hands and be 
received with that cordiality known only to the people of the 
South, and realize that while they talked tariff for revenue 
only in Maine, they were telling me, with their hands to their 
mouths, in a confidential way, that they had to yote for pro- 
tection or they could not come back from the South. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] That is one of the pleasant 
things that I haye learned. I have learned more in connection 
with that, though, and that is that the great policy of the Re- 
publican party of this great Republic—protection—which has 
been submitted to the American people twelve times in the last 
fifty years, and ten times out of the twelve met with increasing 
unanimity and a majority in its favor, is permeating and honey- 
combing the Democratic South. It reminds me of what my old 
friend, the apostle of greenbackism in Maine, had to say about 
the greenback doctrine. I refer to “Uncle” Solon Chase. 
He is an honest, original thinker, a nice old man, and he stirred 
up a good deal of following and a good deal of enthusiasm. 
He traveled out through the West, as he said, “with his cow- 
hide boots and broad-rimmed hat,” and created a good deal of 
trouble there. He would say this—and this great spreading of 
= doctrine of protection throughout the South reminds me 
of it— 


The mback doctrine is like the itch; if it gets into a family, it 
5 = - 


And it is so with protection. 

Now, we hear on the other side of this Chamber arguments in 
favor of tariff and tariff for revenue only, and I thought, from 
the way delegations divided, of the old Democrat down in Vir- 
ginia that I heard of in the last election, who said he voted for 
Bryan, but when he dropped his ballot in the box he was 
silently praying for Taft. 

Now, I am a protectionist, and I am for protection that means 
protection. I am not for a protection to American industries 
that leaves any industry deserving protection at the hands of 
Congress on the ragged edge and in doubt, living between hope 
and despair. I am in faver of putting a duty upon competitive 
products of American manufacture that is certain to protect 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SWASEY. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The gentleman announces that he is a 
protectionist. Will the gentleman inform the committee 
whether he is a modern-day protectionist or an ancient stand- 
patter? 

Mr. SWASEY. I am older than some and younger than 
some. But I am for protection, as I say, that will protect. 
I would give the industry the benefit of the doubt. The duty 
had better be too high than too low. The duty can be reduced 
if too high easier than the industry can be raised from its 


ashes. This word “downward,” to me, has an ominous sound. 


I believe it to be true that every time there has been a reduc- 
tion in the American tariff it has been followed by a reduc- 
tion of American wages. I stand for 30,000,000 of wage-earn- 
ers and 11,000,000 of farmers who are producers, and all con- 
sumers as well. 

Now, I am not going to discuss the present tariff bill in all 
its schedules or in any academic way. I believe that the com- 
mittee has done more of a giant's work than any Ways and 
Means Committee that ever assembled beneath the flag. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

And why? Because we haye been living under protection. 
We have not only been increasing our population, but we have 
been multiplying our industries. And when they sat down last 
November and organized that committee for the consideration 
of a revision of the tariff for American industries and to pro- 
tect American labor, they had more industries and more labor- 
ers and more interests than the Nation in any day of its ex- 
istence had ever seen before, by reason, as I believe, and as the 
Republican party believes, of the protective tariff that we have 
had for twelve consecutive years. I think they did as well, they 
worked as hard, as faithfully, and as patriotically, with wide 


| experience, with honesty of purpose, with a desire to do what 
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was best for the American people, as any committee that was 
ever organized and chosen for any purpose. And I would say 
the same of the select committee, though I do not agree with 
its conclusions. But if Members of the House, who think they 
know better about the industries of their districts, differ from 
the report, it is no reflection upon the committees. 

Now, the particular industry to which I call the committee's 
attention is one in which I am greatly interested. My constitu- 
ents are greatly interested in it. A select committee was ap- 
pointed of Members of this House. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MANN], who is now present, was made 
chairman. That committee was appointed upon a cry that is 
so startling to us Americans, “combinations in restraint of 
trade;” or if they want to make it more effectual, they will 
holler “trusts.” And who was behind that cry? The great 
combination of the American Newspaper Association, a worthy 
association, a great educational industry, one that we can not 
do without in this country; and yet they have a power over and 
above any other combination of men in the United States. They 
said, according to Mr. Maxx's report, and the resolution that 
was introduced in this House, that there had been a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade; there had been a combination—con- 
spiracy, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. Matsy] said 
this morning—to raise the price of print paper and to put the 
American Publishers’ Association to an additional expense of 
from $24,000,000 to $60,000,000. 

That cry has been kept up, notwithstanding the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois, who was appointed chairman of, the 
committee, has reported that he found no conspiracy; that he 
found no combination; that he found no trust; and his examina- 
tion was accompanied with that thoroughness and desire to dis- 
cover the facts for which the honorable gentleman is charac- 
teristic. He will say, further, in my opinion, that no industry 
in the United States of its magnitude or within reach of its im- 
portance to-day or any day since that resolution was introduced 
in the House, is freer from the taint of combination, freer from 
any conspiracy to control or raise its prices, and is open, more 
than any other great industry, for competitive bidding. I make 
that statement in the presence of the honorable gentleman, and 
if my conclusions are not correct, he can correct me. Yet, to- 
day, you take up the public press and you will see what “the 
great paper trust” in this country is doing; that it is hovering 
by lobbies around the great Congress of the United States, 
when the press knows, if it has investigated and can compre- 
hend the report of the select committee, that that statement 
there is any combination or any trust or any conspiracy of the 
paper manufacturers is absolutely false. 

Now, the report was made by that honorable committee. The 
investigations were thorough in certain sections of this great 
country and in certain sections of Canada; and I only regret 
that the gentleman from Illinois, the chairman of that committee, 
did not see fit to come into the State of Maine, where it is 
the great industry of our people and our State, and investigate 
the price of labor there, as compared with labor in the eastern 
Provinces of Canada, with which we have to compete. I am 
sorry that he did not visit my district, where the Androscoggin 
River, from its source to the sea, is turning the wheels of 16 
giant pulp mills that are giving employment to thousands upon 
thousands of men, and, in some instances, women, at great and 
satisfactory wages, giving them employment at wages that make 
them comparatively independent, notwithstanding the low price 
of paper. 

The other day, when the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann], 
in his able and instructive speech, was explaining to the House 
and illustrating by object lessons his investigation of that 
great industry of this country and Canada, certain questions 
were propounded to him by me. I see that has gone into the 
papers. Now, the people in my district read the papers, the 
Washington correspondence and the editorials of the district 
papers. And I think some of my people, who are quite as well 
acquainted with forest growth as the gentleman from Illinois 
or myself, will smile. When he was speaking upon spruce, I 
asked him if poplar and hemlock and basswood and fir and pine 
were not used, and he said they were. I asked him if poplar 
was a wood of rapid growth; and he said no, it was of slow 
growth, and it was not much used in the manufacture of pulp. 

Mr. MANN. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman, but 
the gentleman’s statement is not correct. 

Mr. SWASEY. Will the gentleman from Illinois correct me 
in that particular? I am quoting from the newspaper report. 
I do not want to misstate him. 

Mr. MANN. I understand the gentleman does not, and I do 
not want to interrupt. 

Mr. SWASEY. I want you to correct me if I have not stated 


what you said. I do not mean to misstate. 
Mr. MANN. I did not say poplar was of slow growth. 


Everyone knows that quaking aspen grows rather rapidly when 
it is young and does not grow very large, as a rule, in the gen- 
tleman’s country, and is not used for the ground wood, con- 
cerning which I was speaking. 

Mr. SWASEY. I am very glad to have the correction from 
the gentleman from Illinois, because the newspaper which I 
hold in my hand states in the report of that inquiry that Mr. 
Swasey was not well informed, and that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] did so state with reference to poplar tim- 
ber, I am very glad to have the gentleman correct that statement 
himself, because I know about poplar timber. I have lived in 
the margin of the woods all my life, and in the neighborhood of 
pulp mills since the first making of paper from wood pulp, and 
I know something about it. I think I am prepared to discuss 
the pulp and paper question and the age and growth of trees 
from personal knowledge and experience. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will also allow me, the term 
“poplar,” of course, is a common term and not a scientific 
term, and is applied to at least a half dozen different kinds of 
trees and means, in the opinion of people who read the papers, 
different things in different parts of the country. I assume 
that the gentleman refers to what is called the “ quaking aspen,” 
which is called “poplar” in some parts of the country. 

Mr. SWASEY. We have only one kind in Maine, which is 
called “ poplar,” and for short they have cut it down to “ popple,” 
and either pronunciation from long usage may be considered 
correct. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am coming to this question: Under the 
bill presented to this House the duty on print paper is cut from 
$6 to $2, with a proviso that if all charges are removed from 
any timber from any province or country adjoining this, or 
anywhere, then the duty upon print paper shall be to the for- 
eign manufacturer $2 per ton. In other words, the duty is 
changed from the present rate of $6 with a proviso to $2 witha 
proviso. And what are the charges imposed by any other 
Province? In Ontario, as the committee has heard over and 
over again, they have put an embargo on the shipments of any 
pulp-wood material or forest products for manufacture of pulp 
from Ontario. 

In the Province of Quebec they have a charge of 25 cents per 
cord. Now, the proposition of this bill reduced to the last 
analysis is, whether the American Congress shall say to that 
great industry, with its hundreds of mills and 100,000 people 
dependent upon it for their daily bread and for the maintenance 
of their homes, that we shall give to the Province of Quebec 
or any other Province $4 in return for 25 cents. In dollars and 
cents that is the proposition. 

Now, I say, Mr. Chairman, that I am here on the floor of this 
House to represent the Second District of Maine, and this is 
one of the great industries of my district. We have more di- 
versity of industries in that district than any other district that 
I know of in the United States. It extends from the mountains 
on the Canadian line to the sea. But this is the great industry, 
There are 16 mills on the Androscoggin River. Our people are 
intensely interested. 

The industry in the State of Maine has not been profitable to 
the paper makers for the last few years. I know something 
about it from personal experience and observation. The first 
pulp mill that I know of in the State of Maine was built in my 
town. It was a poplar mill, a soda-ash or chemical mill, and 
it was in operation for years. In connection with a steam 
sawmill, it was located a mile from my village, and it built up 
around itself a little community where before there had been 
a few farmhouses and no school. In the short space of two 
years there was a little village of 400 or 500 people, a school of 
60 pupils, 2 stores, a post-office, and a contented, well-fed neigh- 
borhood of employees. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], in his report, 
says that any change that will dismantle the paper machines 
of the United States will be a ruinous policy. That is the 
substance of what he says. We had a demonstration of that 
theory in our town. Fire struck that pulp mill. Those pulp ma- 
chines were dismantled by fire, and they never have been re- 
placed. The monument of that dismantled pulp mill stands in 
my town to-day in those deserted cottages standing there almost 
worthless, rotting to the ground for the want of occupants and 
the want of steady employment. 

Now, what has been the effect in the neighborhoods where 
these pulp mills have been built? The gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] said, in answer to an inquiry that I made, that 
he had no information comparatively with regard to the Maine 
industry, and thought of sending the Sergeant-at-Arms for wit- 
nesses. I think the gentleman must have overlooked the 
record. I have looked over the report of his committee, and I 
find that there were representatives before that committee from 
every pulp mill in my district. An examination of that report 
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shows that at least 320 pages were deyoted to the testimony of 
witnesses who were interested in and who controlled every 
pulp mill in my district, on the Androscoggin River, 12 in all. 

Now what, I say, has been the effect in Maine of the construc- 
tion of these mills? What is true of one is true of all. It is, 
as I have said, the great industry of Maine. It is one on which 
we depend more than on any other single industry within the 
Iimits of that State. 

What is true of one of these mills is true of them all, only In 
a varying sense. Wherever the water power—and the river is 
full of it every few miles—wherever the water power has been 
harnessed to the wheel and the industry of pulp and paper man- 
ufacture has been located there will cluster around it a little 
settlement of employees, until the forests. where the mills have 
been built are, in a sense, blossoming as the rose. There they 
have built their homes, where they are contented and where 
they get good wages. In the town of Rumford: there is a great 
waterfall, where the first perpendicular fall on the Androscoggin 
River is 100 feet, and where it falls 190 feet in the course of 
three-quarters of a mile. Now, what has the paper-making 
industry done for Rumford? The International Paper Com- 
pany has expended there $10,000,000. They found there a ham- 
let of only three houses and no schoolhouse. To-day there 
stands the beautiful embryo city of Rumford Falls, with as 
fine business blocks and nice business streets as can be found 
in New England. There is gathered around their pulp mills at 
that water power, as yet not fully developed, eight to ten thou- 
sand population. There you will find from 1.500 to 2,000 schol- 
ars, with as fine schoolhouses as any in New England. Costly 
churches and elegant residences have been built. There have 
been established a national bank and a trust company, with 
deposits amounting to millions of dollars, put in there by the 
employees, three or four thousand in number, who have built 
their homes in the vicinity of Rumford Falls. That is the 
industry at Rumford, and it is only a brief, poor outline and 
picture of the great industry, wherever it is located. It is a 
domestic, a home industry, and it converts home products into 
manufactured products. It pays 10,000 Maine men and women 
in its employ the best of wages, better tham they get in almost 
any other industry. 

Now, I want to come down to the question of the tariff. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, I ask, does any committee of this Congress de- 
sire to single out a great industry that has made so many 
homes, that has expended so much: money, that has made such 
yast investments, that has issued its bonds and its securities 
until they have found lodgment for investment in the hands of 
thousands of men and women in this great country—why, I say, 
have they singled out that industry to redyce the duty upen its 
product? 

In 1894, when the Democrats were in power, when the indus- 
try was new, when there was no competition with it in Canada 
or elsewhere, when not a single pulp mill was built above the 
€anada line, the Wilson bill provided a 15 per cent ad valorem 
duty. It put a duty on print paper of 15 per cent ad valorem, 
and when in 1897 that great man, that economic student, a Re- 
publican and a protectionist, who preceded me from the second 
district of Maine, who spent his life, I might say, in the study 
of economic administration; the father of the Dingley bill, for 
whose memory I have the highest, deepest, and most heartfelt 
regard; who was at the head of that committee; who lived 
in Maine and understood its interests; who was the editor of 
a great family paper, which he founded and built up and made 
its columns what they were—and no editorial from his pen 
ever caused any reflection: on the character or patriotism of any 
man—to whose charge was committed the revision of the tariff, 
put upon that print paper just the same duty that was put on 
it by the Wilson bill; and so anxious was Mr. Dingley to pro- 
teet Maine industries that he took lumber from the free list and 
placed a higher duty on finished lumber than the Senate, that 
high-protection body, could stand. The bill went to the Senate, 
and the duty on print paper was 15 per cent, and if it had re- 
mained the Canadians and Scandinavians would have been pay- 
ing to-day on print paper more than $6 per ton. It went to the 
Senate, and they put on a specific duty of $6 per ton. It came 
back and was accepted by Mr. Dingley as a proper duty; and 
then what was paper worth? What did it cost to make paper, 
as compared with to-day? And I ask the question right here, 
Who that knows anything about the woods cost of logging in 
Maine for lumber or pulp wood does not know that wages and 
cost of living in the Maine woods is 40 per cent higher than in 
Canada? 

In 1897 the cost of wood was a little more than: half what it 
is to-day—$5.33; the cost of labor was 25 to 30 per cent less 
than it is to-day, and there was no eompetition in sight. 

But in the year 1909, when the paper industry of this country 
is on the ragged edge; when it is fighting competition with 


Canada and the Scandinavian peninsula, who are sending more 
than 600 tons of pulp and paper every day into the American 
market; when they stand between hope and fear; when they 
are curtailing their expenses; when they are using the greatest 
endeavor to economize in every department, and after they have 
scaled down their wages 5 to 10 per cent, from the manager or 
superintendent. down through every grade of employment in 
their mills; when material, instead of being worth $3 a cord, 
as it was under the Wilson bill, and $5 a cord when the Dingley 
bill was enacted, is worth $10 a cord to-day, we find the situa- 
tion to be this: That the cost of material since the pulp industry 
started and the duty of 15 per cent ad valorem was put on 
has gone up 100 per cent; labor has inereased 66 per cent, and 
the cost of print paper to this great publishers’ combine has 
only been raised 14 per cent. That is the situation. 

I hold in my hand, Mr. Chairman, a memorial from the legis- 
lature of my State, passed within forty-eight hours by an over- 
whelming majority in both houses, instructing the Senators and 
Representatives from that State to stand for the maintenance, 
at least, of the Dingley duty. I hold also letters and communi- 
cations from every independent pulp manufacturer, and I hold 
here memorials from every labor union represented in my dis- 
trict. Under leave to print, I shall ask to have some of these 
appear in the Recorp, I appear here not only for the manufac- 
turers and employees, but I stand for the thousands of farmers 
whose trees have become valuable, where they were worthless 
before the pulp mills came, That industry has lifted more mort- 
gages from the farms of Maine than any other industry I can 
think of. It has brought better conditions to thousands of men 
who were struggling before in adverse circumstances. No man 
lives who has the poetic gift or imagination to tell, through 
all the communities in the vicinity of these pulp mills,. of the 
benefits that have resulted to the people of Maine, to the people 
of New Hampshire, to the people of Vermont, to the people of 
New York, or anywhere and everywhere that those industries 
have been established. 

I ask only justice, Mr. Chairman. I do not want anything 
more. I want the duty maintained on the pulp and paper in- 
dustry to bring it out from under all adverse circumstances and 
conditions. I want the manufactories preserved, and I want 
preserved and untouched and undisturbed the homes of the hun- 
dred thousand employees. I want the party that controls this 
great. Republic to: keep the contract it made expressly or im- 
pliedly, at least, with the men who: have invested their millions 
in this great industry. Do what the Republican party says, and 
let the Republicam party keep its faith with them, and when it 
does, with every industry exact justice, then we shall go on with 
renewed prosperity to higher and greater results in all that per- 
tains to national, material, and industrial success. [Applause.] 

RUMFORD, ME., March 30, 1900. 
To Hom Evoens Harn and Wintram P. FrYg, Senators from Maine; 


Hon. Amos L. ALLEN, Hon. Joun P. Swaszy, Hon. Epwie C. Bun- 
LEIGH, and Hon. Frank E. GUERNSEY, Representatives from Maine: 


Your petitioners, residents of the State of Maine and operatives of 
the International ape Company in its pulp and paper mills at Rum- 
ford, in the State of Maine, most respectfully, through you, desire to 
enter our protest to the Congress of the United States against the pro- 

reduction in the duty on news print paper from $6 to $2 per ton, 
also against the admission of ground-wood pulp free. 

We do not believe that the pulp or paper mills in Maine are at the 
present time: making any more profit on their investment than they are 
reasonably entitled to, and we not believe that any reduction in the 
any. on news pn . — would seriously affect the paper interest. 

e further believe t the admission of ground: wood poe free into 
this State would have a direct tendency to cause the pulp mills to be 
erected in Canada, and should this be done, in our judgment, the paper 
milis would soon follow the pulp mills, 

A change in the tariff im this direction would not only directly affect 
every man that is connected either directly or indirectly with a pulp 
or paper mill, but it would be a corresponding injury to every farmer 
who has pulp wood for sale. 

In the village of Rumford, Me., in 1892, there was a population of 
less than 300, and now it is estimated that ft is between six and eight 
thousand, and this has been wholly brought about by the pulp and * 
industry. There are other communities in Maine. Madison and ik. 
nocket—where the whole life of the place depends on the 
ness, Tt is our earnest request that you confer freel 
Committee of the United States Senate and give 
your suggestions. 

Signed by 420 pulp and paper workers of Rumford, Me. 


aper dusi- 
with the Finance 
em the benefit of 


Data regarding the duty on news print paper. 


German¥-..--------------- z= 
United States, present duty. 
Great Britain (free trade) 


a See Bulletin of Publishers’ Association, March 8, 1908, 
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Per cord. 
Cost of pulp wood in Canada $5. 50 to $6. 50 
Cost of pulp wood in the United States 9. 00 to 10. 50 
Freight on wood from Canadian points to mills in the 
Unita AAt ee a as 3. 50 to 4. 00 


Freight rates on paper from Canadian mills to points in the United 
States: The same approximately as from mills in the United States to 
the same points; the atest disadvantage being $1 per ton. 

Freight from Scandinavia to ports in the United States: Fifteen to 
19 cents per 100 pounds, as low as from many mills in the United 
States to seaboard. 

PAPER FOR IMPORT IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE, 

From Canada, oyer 300 tons daily. ; 

From Scandinavia, over 250 tons daily. 

Cost of paper in an 8-inch paper, 24 mills. 

Duty on the paper at the $6 rate, 0.37 of a mill. 

Duty on the paper at the $2 rate, 0.13 of a mill. 

Duty on the papis in the average magazine weighing 10 ounces, one- 
fourth of a cent. A 

Duty on a book costing $1.18, one-half of a cent. 

Proposed duty of $2 on paper, about 5 per cent ad valorem. 

DUTIES ON IMPORTANT ITEMS USED IN PAPER MANUFACTURING. 

Felts, 44 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem ; wires, 33 per 
cent ad valorem ; chemicals, 25 per cent to 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Brunswick, ME., February 22, 1909. 
Hon. Jonx P. SWASEY, pa sae TAN 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Your favor of the 20th instant is at hand and noted. 

It is very likely true that this report has the approval of the news- 
peper publishers, but I hope it has not the approval of the Ways and 

eans Committee, and it certainly has not the approval of the news- 
paper manufacturers in the eastern part of the country. It is possible 
some of the western manufacturers may feel that it is for thelr inter- 
est to reduce the duty on paper, provided they can be sure of a supply 
of pulp wood, but I think it is pretty generally thought that the west- 
ern manufacturers can not remain in the news-paper business. Many 
of them have already stopped manufacturing news, and others are 
working in that direction. News-paper manufacture must be in the 
Eastern States, where we have a reasonable supply of pulp wood. I do 
not believe we can exist with a duty reduced from $6 per ton to $2, as 

roposed by the recommendation of the committee. ‘There is not to-day 
p per ton profit on news paper, and there was not last year. One of 
our mills lost money on the manufacture of news paper last year, and 
if the aay is reduced as proposed, I do not see how we can maintain 
ourselves in business. Either the price will have to go up or we shall 
have to stop making paper. If the duty is reduced, new mills will be 
built in Canada, and with our high schedule of wages and with every- 
thing that goes into our manufacture on a high basis we can not main- 
tain ourselves. 

This whole thing appears to us to be an attempt on the part of the 
newspaper publishers to break down the interests of the news-paper 
manufacturers. 

The moment this duty is reduced or removed the Canadian mills will 
cone tuio our market all their surplus product, and as soon as mills 
can built in Canada I believe there will be a la increase in the 
amount of paper to come to this country. In fact, it will practically 
mean the transfer of the manufacture of news paper from our country 
into Canada and Scandinavia, and the worst competition we will be up 
against will be from Scandinavia. There the cost of labor and of raw 
material is very low and they will be able to take our market to the 
extent that they have product, and, in my judgment, they will rapidly 
increase their product to the great disadvantage of American mills. 
I can not conceive of our Con favoring the reduction of tariff to 
the extent of the destruction of the news-paper manufacturing interests 
in the United States. 

Your, very truly, PEJEPSCOT PAPER COMPANY, 
F. C. WHITEHOUSE, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS, 
Chisholm and Lisbon Falls, Me., March 23, 1909. 


Hon. Jonx P. Swasry. 


Dear SIR: We are led to believe that Congress, now in extra session, 
is preparing to pass a new tarif bill. Accordingly, we, the workers 
in the pulp and paper milis, feel that our means of gaining a livelihood 
will be greatly impaired, if not ac destroyed, if the duty on pulp 
and paper is removed or reduced. There is considerable difference in 
the wages paid the pulp and poe mill employees in Canada and this 
country, and with a low tariff, or no tariff at all, it would enable the 
Canadian manufacturers to manufacture paper some cheaper, if only 
the difference in labor were taken into consideration. any of the 

ulp and paper mill employees would be ruined by such an act. They 
E built homes in the paper and pulp mills towns in this section, 
under the penne, Abs that they would be allowed many years of happi- 
ness and prosperity in their chosen towns. 

We all feel very nervous over the present situation, and beg to ad- 
vise you that our members and the employees in general in paper and 

ulp mills in this section join in petitioning you to use your utmost 
nfluence in preventing the removal or a reduction in the present duty 
on paper. me people in some parts of the country may be benefited 
by_such a move, but we, your constituents, will be greatly harmed. 

We sincerely trust that you will use your best endeavors to preyent 
any me action in Congress, We to remain, 


ery truly, yours, 
THOMAS H. Pettey, President. 
D. G. Duron, Secretary. 
STATE OF MAINE. 
Memorial to Congress relating to the proposed reduction of the duty on 
lumber, pulp, and paper. 
Whereas the people of the State of Maine are vitally interested in the 
lumber, pulp, and paper industries; and 
Whereas there is now pending in Congress a tariff bill wherein it is 
roposed to greatly reduce the duty on iy ate and paper and 
Thereby irreparably injure the prosperity and welfare of the people of 
our State: erefore it 


APRIL 3, 
Resolved, That the the people of the State of Maine in legislature as- 
sembled earnestly urge upon their Representatives and Senators in 


Congress to do all they can to maintain the present duties on the above 
articles, as fixed in the Dingley tariff bill, and to prevent any reduction 
of the same; and it be further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each of the Rep- 
resentatives and Senators of the State of Maine, to the Speaker of the 
National House, and the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 


[Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri addressed the committee. 
See Appendix. ] 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Chairman, we are here in extra session to 
revise the tariff schedules. I believe that an honest statement 
of the fact is that we are here obedient to the demand of the 
people to revise the tariff downward. It is openly the purpose 
of the Democratic party, reluctantly assented to by the Repub- 
licans in campaign promises, 

It is not that conditions under protection are so much worse 
now than in former years, but the abuses, inequalities, and ab- 
surdities of the protective system have at last filtered through 
the public mind; and, thanks to the consciences of our Repub- 
lican friends of the Middle West, the popular demand for relief 
from tariff oppression has at last found its way into the Re- 
publican platform. Never would the ringmasters of stand- 
patism have consented to commit themselves to any revision 
downward if they had not faced the doubtful issue of a presi- 
dential campaign, made doubtful by disaffection in their own 
ranks on this very issue. So thoroughly had the Democratic 
idea of freedom from the thraldom of tariff robbery per- 
meated even Republican strongholds that the dominant party 
was left to choose between a platform declaration favoring re- 
vision and defeat at the polls. This promise, though given re- 
luctantly, was interpreted and proclaimed by that party’s can- 
didate for President to mean revision downward. And so, for 
once, we are all committed to the good Democratic doctrine of 
justice to all the people. 

It seems, however, that Republican platform promises are 
like the smiles of the summer girl; they are delusive to those 
who would take them too seriously. You can not trust them be- 
yond election time—the flirting season. But the people are 
tired of this flirting. They are beginning to suspect the truth, 
that in a Republican’s dictionary a platform is defined to be: 
“A thing to get in on.” How, in the face of campaign prom- 
ises, the gentiemen on the other side can bring in a bill for 
this House to consider that in the aggregate, with minimum 
rates, is 1.56 per cent higher than the rates under the Dingley 
bill, is just a little more than the consistent mind can com- 
prehend. This, mind you, is under the minimum rate, most 
favorably administered, while under retaliatory or countervail- 
ing rates the present bill would exceed the Dingley law, on 
an average, perhaps more than 20 per cent. The chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee resents this idea. - While 
he admits the fact, he undertakes to explain that on the great 
majority of articles the duty has been lowered and that the 
increase comes from placing a duty on certain articles hereto- 
fore on the free list. It is proposed by this means to increase 
the revenue; the consumer in the end must pay this increase, 
and whether he pays it on oxalic acid, transferred from the 
free list to the dutiable list, at the rate of 1 cent per pound, 
or on sugar, reduced five one-hundredtlis of 1 cent per pound, 
is a matter of supreme indifference to him. The question that 
concerns the consumer is not the method of robbery, but the 
fact. 

In the tariff hearings before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the captains of industry, in every conceivable branch, were 
called in to say just how little protection they would consent 
to. It seems that in the framing of the Dingley bill no secret 
was made of the presence of certain outside agents, whose pur- 
pose was to influence the committee. And, without charging 
that the committee was unduly influenced, it is a noteworthy 
fact that the interest represented by one of these agents, a man- 
ufacturer of woolen tops, received a higher rate of protection 
than did the manufacturers of woolen yarns, though yarn is a 
further step in the manufacture than tops. 

Some one has asked: “ If the consumer feels himself so much 
oppressed, why did he not appear before the committee and 
lodge his complaint?’ The consumer, as such, is not organ- 
ized, but the man is not on this floor who has not heard his 
complaint privately. Why need he come here? Has he not a 
right, under normal conditions, to expect that he will be fully 
and faithfully represented by the very Members who compose 
that committee and who compose this House? We are the 
representatives of the consumer, a fact long since forgotten or 
ignored by some. 

It seems to me that even from the view point of the protec- 
tionist, something should be conceded to the millions who do 
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not derive a cent from a protective tariff. It is freely admitted 
now that the effect of high tariff is to increase the price to the 


consumer. Then, has the disinterested consumer no rights? 

I suppose that a conservative estimate of the population of 
the United States in 1905 would be something like 85,000,000 
souls. There were at that time 216,262 manufactories, with a 
capital of $5,000 or more, and more than half this number, 
113,961, were owned by single individuals. These manufactur- 
ing enterprises employed 5,470,321 wage-earners, who, averaged, 
received about $35 per month, or something over $1 per day. 
In this, of course, is included the highest as well as the lowest 
wages paid. Now, if there is any man on the face of the earth 
from whom I would not take a penny, either by legislation or 
otherwise, that man is the wage-earner, the operative. The 
question is, Does he get his share of the protection when it is 
considered that he is a consumer as well as a producer? Who 
does not know that the cost of living has advanced fully 40 per 
cent; and who does not know that the operative barely breaks 
even on his wages, when paying trust-made prices? If the 
trust, with all of its oppressive power, is not the immediate con- 
Sequence of a protective tariff, then circumstantial evidence 
counts for nothing. Duriug the first ten years of the Dingley 
law 655 independent corporations were merged into 33, forming 
giant trusts. While it is the trust that directly affects prices, it 
is the tariff that directly affects the trust and enables it to levy 
exorbitant tribute of all the people. What, then, is to be said 
of the other 80,000,000 consumers. who derive not one penny 
from excessive protection? Have they no rights in the Ameri- 
can Congress? Are they from their labor to feed, foster, and 
fatten a few trust-protected barons under the pretext of pro- 
tecting home industries? 

We may ask very pertinently, what is protection? It is an 
unreasonable, indirect tax, amounting quite or almost to prohi- 
bition of the entry of foreign products, and designed in the 
interest of the manufacturer at home, without reference to the 
unreasonable exactions from the consumer at home. An ex- 
treme example of protection is furnished in the counteryailing 
duty on petroleum. Petroleum might be made a good revenue 
producer, if a small tax was put on it, discriminating in favor 
of the American producer, but permitting some importations 
from Russia and other oil-producing countries. If this counter- 
vailing duty, amounting to something like 15 cents per gallon, 
was removed, doubtless Russia would remove her export tax, 
and the United States Treasury would get some little toll from 
the golden stream that is annually poured into the coffers of 
the Standard Oil Company. 

There has been but one so-called “ Democratic tariff” during 
the past forty years, and it was as imperfect as a Republican 
minority could make it, cooperating with a disgruntled element 
of the Democratic party. Yet it is not recorded that industry 
languished during the operation of this tariff. And a further 
fact is, that during the last year of the Wilson-Gorman tariff 
$27,000,000 more reyenue was collected than during the first 
year of the Dingley bill. That this is a natural consequence 
of low tariff can be readily demonstrated by reference to some 
of the rates in the Dingley Act and reproduced in the Payne bill. 
We will take, for instance, flannels, worth more than 30 cents 
and not more than 40 cents per pound. On such is levied a duty 
of 22 cents per pound, and in addition a tax ad valorem of 30 
per cent, 

This, figured out in a straight ad valorem tax, amounts to 
143.67 per cent. Flannels, valued at 40 cents and not more than 
50 cents per pound, are taxed 33 cents per pound; and in addi- 
tion, an ad valorem tax of 35 per cent. This, when figured on 
the basis of a straight ad valorem tax, amounts to 102.26 per 
cent. The importation of this class of goods in 1907 amounted 
to the insignificant sum of 257 pounds. Under a reasonable 
tariff, it might have run into hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
bringing into the Treasury of the United States a commensurate 
revenue, and carrying comfort to many a cheerless home of the 
poor. Flannel is almost as necessary for the health of the in- 
dividual as the bread he eats. There is no calculating the 
ravage wrought by pneumonia, consumption, and kindred dis- 
eases, in many cases through lack of bodily covering. It will 
be noted that the tariff is higher on the cheaper grades, such as 
the poor might be expected to buy. And yet, our Republican 
friends, claiming to be the friends of labor and of the poor, put 
a duty on this essential of comfort, which more than doubles 
its price, and puts it out of the reach of this same laborer. It 
is the same old story of making the rich richer by sacrificing 
the health and even the very lives of the poor. The boasted 
wealth of the American people pales into insignificance when it 
widens the line between the very rich and the very poor. This 
unnatural condition of society marked the decadence of Rome; 
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it will just as surely bring about disintegration here. Already 
it has concentrated the wealth of this Nation in the hands of a 
few hundred men. One corporation alone, the steel trust, is 
capitalized at one seventy-seventh the value of all the property 
of the United States. 

The people may not be able to differentiate between the meth- 
ods of tariff taxation; they may not be able to follow the tor- 
tuous and devlous path by which their own Government has 
systematically plundered them, to glut the greed of a few trust- 
fattened tariff barons, but indifferent to the method, they now 
realize the fact, and the old-line standpatters will never find 
them so easily hoodwinked again. When the greatest tariff 
gourmand of them all placidly admits that he has enough it 
does seem that it is time for the perpetrators of the system to 
cover their faces and change their course. [Applause.] 

It is not possible, in discussing this tariff bill, to do more 
than refer to a few typical items that need immediate correc- 
tion. Important amongst these is lumber. Despite the popular 
demand that this article be put on the free list, the Payne bill 
leaves the duty on it, reducing it slightly. It is, of course, bad 
policy to throw any obstruction in the way of the home builder, 
and this objection is generally urged, but, in my judgment, this 
1 not the most urgent reason for putting lumber on the free 


The rapacity with which the sawmill has devoured the 
American forest indicates certainly, and it has been so esti- 
mated by experts, that within a decade practically all of our 
forest lands will have been denuded. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpney], a veritable Gamaliel on the question 
of protected lumber, states that near his home town, within a 
radius of 13 miles, there were once 109 sawmills; and that they 
cut a billion feet of lumber in a single year. He says to-day 
there is not a single foot of pine timber being cut in that sec- 
tion; and whereas he could once have bought it at 25 and 50 
cents per thousand feet, on the stump, the little white pine now 
left would easily bring $25 on the stump. 

Now, if this wanton waste of lumber, accelerated by govern- 
ment bounty, is continued the condition described will be the 
condition all over this land. If Canada wishes to exhaust her 
forests at cut-throat prices for our accommodation, why not 
let her do it? If there is no profit in the business now in the 
United States without protection, then the cure for the evil is 
to curtail production until Canada with wasted resources must 
leave us without a rival. 

It seems that even with a tariff of $2 per thousand the 
business lately has not been prosperous. This same gentleman 
to whom I have just referred relates the fact that within the 
past year his firm sold 36,000,000 feet of lumber, cut in the 
State of Mississippi, at a loss of 50 cents per thousand feet. 
This waste of timber without profit to the manufacturer is 
only a sample of the folly that would sacrifice millions of 
dollars that the future could hold for the paltry thousands of 
to-day. 

I have no sectional interest in this question. The gentleman 
from Michigan, whose statement I shall not question on this 
point, admitted in response to a question from the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcnry] that the tariff was not 
worth a cent to the South Atlantic States. There is no better 
authority, and especially when the testimony was so reluctantly 
given. But if it did affect my State, the other and higher con- 
sideration of a reasonable preservation of our forests would 
determine me, 

Another interesting item in this bill is hides, which have 
been placed on the free list, thanks to the pressure of our Re- 
publican friends of Massachusetts. Free hides are desirable, 
if we might also have free products of leather. But does any- 
body think that if the duty on shoes is not reduced that free 
hides will lessen the cost of shoes a cent? If so, they should 
not so deceive themselves. That price that the tariff fixes on 
imported shoes, graded according to the quality, will be the 
price of the home product. The proposition is just this: Cut 
off entirely from foreign competition, will the home man throw 
away the extra bounty that the Government gives him? Is 
it human nature? It is not hides that he sells us, but shoes, 
at the best price that he can obtain. is 

I am prepared to assert that the shoe manufacturers do not 
need this protection. I know, incidentally, one large shoe-manu- 
facturing establishment—one of the largest in this country— 
whose stock is worth something like $10 for each $1 originally 
invested, and it has been paying, as well as I can recall, an 
annual dividend of something like 25 per cent. I have received 
numerous letters from shoe manufacturers candidly admitting 
that they no longer need protection. I will ask leave to print 
just one as a specimen. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 29, 1909. 


Hon. WYATT AIKEN, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SIR: As one of the la manufacturers of shoes in the coun- 
try, we urge you to lend your uence to place shoes on the free list. 
The. American shoe manufacturer needs no protection. With free 
hides and cheap raw material, the American shoemaker can shoe the 


world. 
Very respectfully, THE Wore Bros. SHOE Co., 
R. T, Worrn, President. 

A similar letter, even in stronger terms, was received by the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee from A. E. Little 
& Co., of Lynn, Mass., and yet, with such evidence in the com- 
mittee’s hands, the tariff on shoes was very slightly reduced. 
There is no justification for excessive protection on shoes, not 
eyen in the mind of an uncompromising protectionist. 

There has been some slight reduction on steel and articles 
manufactured of steel, but the reduction is not sufficient. The 
same principle that is applicable to the shoe business is ap- 
plicable also to the steel industry. All of those products used 
in the manufacture of steel haye been materially reduced, and 
iron ore has been put on the free list. And why was iron ore 
put on the free list? It has been positively and openly asserted 
here, and I believe it to be true, that it was done for no other 
purpose than to give advantage to the iron industries on the 
Atlantic coast. It is said that the steel trust owns practically 
all the iron deposits in Cuba, and, of course, it must be shipped 
in free of duty. With cheapened raw material, the tariff should 
be so reduced on the finished product as to admit some of the 
foreign product, thereby increasing the government revenue. 

I believe that a highly protective tariff, besides cutting down 
revenue, actually obstructs our export trade. Nations, like 
individuals, buy very largely where they sell. The ship that 
can carry freight both ways can give the cheapest rate to the 
shipper. Where a foreign country has sold its produce, and on 
the proceeds of this produce established its credit, there it will 
go to buy, even if the same goods may be had at the same price 
in another market. I state this positive fact, that 20 yards 
of cloth were shipped from England for every 1 yard shipped 
from this country in a single year in the recent past. I do not 
just now recall the exact year. Without undertaking to ex- 
plain this myself, I would ask if it is not just possible that the 
law of barter, hampered, and in many cases quite prohibited 
by our exclusive system, affects the freedom of our foreign 
market? I do not mean by this that the old rate on cotton 
goods, and especially coarse goods, is higher than is consistent 
with raising revenue for the United States Treasury, but the 
trade in cotton goods may be hampered by our excessive rates 
on other articles. 

There is just one other item to which I will refer. I notice 
that oil paintings and other works of art have been put on the 
free list. Now, the Dingley law permitted the importation of 
oil paintings and the like when destined for public art galleries, 
This is all well enough, 

I hope I am not unappreciative of the beautiful in art or in 
nature. I am sure that I would do nothing to lessen the cul- 
ture and refinement of my people. But I can not do an incon- 
sistent thing when I know that no real advantage to society is 
derived thereby. Stop for one moment and think just who gets 
pictures from across the water. Are they hung in the cottages 
of the poor, or even of the moderately wealthy? No; the men 
who have them will have them despite any tariff, and they are 
able to pay for them. 

Duty on tea, duty on coffee, duty on sugar, duty on iron, duty 
on steel, duty on flannel, and all high, and free pictures. There 
is a sample of the consistency of the bill. 

I have mentioned a few of the inconsistencies of this bill. I 
have not done it in a captious spirit, but in the effort honestly 
to direct attention to the inequality and injustice found there. 

I am not opposed to a reasonable tariff to raise revenue 
necessary to support the Government, and, as I have said on 
a previous occasion, the extravagance of the dominant party 
makes a pretty stiff tariff necessary. But let the burden be dis- 
tributed. Do not lay it on the shoulders of the poor mainly. 

That glaring injustice would be found in this bill might rea- 
sonably be guessed, knowing the sentiment of the Republican 
party, holding that everything, from a tiny stalk of barley to 
a steel-rail factory, should be propped with government bounty. 

Somehow, this whole theory of protection starts at the wrong 
end of the proposition. It assumes, as did the royalists of old, 
the “divine right” to plunder the masses. In the past the 
American people have too nearly paralleled conditions existing 
in England many years ago, of which Macaulay wrote: 

A small portion of the people stand booted ys gt nia dy 58 


N a large portion of the people stand saddled 
r 


Governor CuxmINs, now United States Senator, and a good 
Republican, made use of this very strong language: 

All the robberies and thefts 5 by all the Sme compa- 
nies’ officers since the f life insurance ori ed do not 
amount to the extortion due to the Dingley bill for one Stag 

And the Payne bill, in the aggregate, is even higher. 

Will the people stand it? Will they continue to bend their 
necks to the burden? Will they, half clad and half fed, con- 
tinue to struggle under the weight of an insolent, trust-fed, 
tariff gourmand? 

Purely as an economic question, I do not believe that a na- 
tion’s wealth is increased by advancing the cost of the home- 
made article, when the home consumer alone is to pay the ad- 
vanced cost. It undoubtedly centralizes wealth and creates 
large fortunes, but for every dollar of excess given to one set 
of men to further swell their burdensome wealth some other 
citizen, who, perhaps, can ill afford to spare it, is a dollar 
poorer. When the people, who may be trusted, when informed, 
to do right, grasp the meaning of tariff robbery, it will go, and 
it will be remembered as one of the enormities of public polity. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, before I begin, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that permission al- 
ready. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. And that I may be permitted to 
continue my remarks until I conclude. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas, a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, asks unanimous consent 
—9 he may have time to conclude his remarks. Is there ob- 

ection? 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
would ask the gentleman—and I think no one would want to 
deprive the gentleman of the right to talk as long as he de- 
sires—if he could not just as well make that request at the end 
of his hour, so that Members will not take up so much of the 
gentleman’s time in useless interrogatories? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would prefer to 
have the matter go as it has ordinarily gone with the others 
who have occupied the time. I do not think I shall impose upon 
the time of the House, nor do I intend to permit many inter- 
rogatories. I am willing to have anyone ask me about anything 
material to the matter, but I do not wish to have injected some- 
body else’s speech in my remarks. I shall not permit it, for 
that matter. 

Mr. MANN, I know the gentleman does not want to consume 
too much time or to have some one else put a speech in his, 
The time of the committee ought not to be used in that way. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I shall not permit it. 

Mr. MANN. I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the revision of our 
tariff laws, now under consideration, engrosses the attention not 
only of the Congress, but of all the American people. The ex- 
ercise of the taxing power is one of the most important func- 
tions of government, directly affecting the business affairs as 
well as the liberty of its citizens. Enacting a tariff law is a 
test of statesmanship. Wisely framed, it economically provides 
revenue for the public expenses. Unwisely drawn, it produces 
evil, perhaps even direful, results. 

The Congress making the law should be honest, intelligent, 
and absolutely disinterested. The honesty of American states- 
men, past and present, will compare favorably with those of 
other nations. Their intelligence equals the best product of the 
world. But the lack of disinterestedness—the selfishness of sec- 
tions and the greed of special interests—accounts in large meas- 
ure for the inequalities and the injustice of former enactments. 
No matter what degree of honesty and intelligence may be 
claimed for them, a Congress in which the dominant party is 
made up largely of the direct beneficiaries of tariff exactions 
can not be expected to give much relief. They will, if they dare, 
increase the pelf rather than reduce it. Is it not well known 
that this country is trust ridden; that our railroads, mines, fac- 
tories, oil fields, forests, and commerce are trust controlled? 
Do not they and their partners, agents, attorneys, and those 
under political obligation to them dominate, as far as possible, 
every department of this Government? Let us look truth in 
the face. Shall the trusts and special interests enact this law, 
or shall the disinterested Representatives of a free people write 
this revenue statute? What I shall say here is not intended as 
personal, but wholly impersonal. The forces of the enemy we 
confront are well organized. We must be zealous in protecting 
the rights of those who sent us here. Those rights are con- 
sistent only with justice to the whole country. 
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For more than forty years the country has labored under a 
heavy tariff burden. The exactions imposed under stress of 
civil war have been continued in times of peace; nay, more, they 
baye been increased, until there has been developed a system 
of taxation which for injustice, inequality, and extravagance is 
unequaled in modern times—a reflection alike upon representa- 
tive government and American intelligence. It presents like- 
wise a wonderful exhibition of public patience. Time and again 
has relief been promised, to be continually followed by disap- 
pointment. So strong was the demand for relief, that in the 
fall of 1904 the President announced to the country that the 
second session of the Fifty-eighth Congress should enact two 
measures; first, a railroad rate bill; second, a revised tariff 
law; and emphatically declared that if it should adjourn with- 
out doing these two things he would immediately call an extra 
session to consider them. Shortly after the holidays, however, 
evidently yielding to pressure from some-element in his party, 
he declared that there might not be time during the short ses- 
sion to properly consider both these questions, and that the rail- 
road rate bill must be disposed of and the tariff bill could wait 
for the extra session. Mind you, this was immediately after a 
presidential election. The railroad rate bill was not disposed 
of. The extra session was expected by the people. For some 
reason it was not called. The Congress had as much time for 
an extra session then as now. 5 

At the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress, convening in 
December, 1905, the- subject of railroad regulation was taken 
up, and finally a bill was passed; but no action was taken in 
reference to a revision of the tariff, and the President made no 
effort to force it. The trusts and the “ stand-pat” element had 
their way. The next thing an expectant people heard emanating 
froni the White House on this subject—and it echoed through 
the corridors of the Capitol—was that the tariff should not be 
revised preceding a presidential election, but should follow it. 
Thus the election of 1906 was bridged over by specious pre- 
tense and relief was cunningly postponed for four years. Such 
is Republican method. 

In order to escape defeat at the election of 1908 it was nec- 
essary for the Republican party to make a solemn pledge, both 
in its platform and on the stump in every State, that the tariff 
would be thoroughly revised and freed from all inequalities and 
oppressive rates. 

The promise before your elections in 1906 had been oral. It 
had been made by speeches. It had been made by representa- 
tive men, but not in a representative capacity. They said that 
the tariff should be revised at once, and revised by its friends. 
The tariff was not revised after the election of 1904 and not re- 
vised before the election or after the election in 1906, and it was 
necessary in 1908 that the promise be put in writing, and it was 
put into the platform, so there could be no escaping the fact that 
the Republican party would call an extra session, if their ticket 
was elected, to consider tariff revision immediately after the 
presidential election. 

Had not such pledge been deemed necessary this session would 
not have been called and this bill would not have been before 
the Congress. The plan of the party machine, in conjunction 
with the beneficiaries of the present law, is to make a great 
show of revision to deceive the public; but their intention really 
has been, and is, to revise the Dingley Act in the interest of the 
favored manufacturers and trade combinations, eliminating 
rates that are no longer useful to them, and by well-disguised 
methods frame the new law into a greater money-making ma- 
chine than the old law now is, thus continuing oppressive and 
unconscionable duties and rewarding the various monopolies 
and trade combinations who furnished the means to retain the 
Republican party in power. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

An expectant people anxiously awaited the Payne bill, whose 
author was to be a Moses that would deliver them out of Egypt 
and guide them through the wilderness to the promised land. 
But the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has not proven himself a good pathfinder, nor an adept at 
squeezing through the barriers in this forest journey. In fact, 
he has abandoned the job of deliverance (which he never 
favored), and his bill, if enacted, would actually obstruct the 
God-given passage through the Red Sea and hold the children 
of Israel helpless against the brute force and the intensified 
wrath of plutocratic Pharoah and his triumphant hosts. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The promised delivery of the 
people from the Pharaohs of protectionism has not even begun. 
The Payne bill is only a refinement and a flagrant reenforce- 
ment of the enormities of the Dingley Act. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

It may well be said that this debate should not be confined 
to a mere academic discussion. It is high time to consider the 
tariff system from a practical standpoint. Protectionism owes 


whatever of respectability it may have to the personal standing 
of those distinguished and patriotic men who believed the 
schedules ought to be made not only for the purpose of raising 
a revenue, but also to protect “infant industries,” the upbuild- 
ing of which would be conducive to the general welfare. Such 
men as Alexander Hamilton and Daniel Webster never dreamed 
of using the tariff law as a means of levying tribute on the toil- 
ing masses to enrich the favored few. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

It was thought that our useful and necessary manufacturing 
establishments in the beginning of their struggles would be un- 
equal to their well-established and powerful competitors in 
foreign countries and that the incidental advantage our people 
would obtain by an intelligent adjustment of the tariff schedules 
would be amply sufficient to fairly and justly open the door of 
opportunity to American enterprise. Thus the Government 
would raise a revenue with reasonable economy, and the inci- 
dental advantages, freely and willingly accorded to the Ameri- 
can producer, would redound to the benefit of the whole country. 
This is in accordance with the principle that the healthful pros- 
perity of the manufacturer is a real benefit to the farmer, just 
as the prosperity of the farmer is a benefit to the manufacturer; 
but in no sense is it best for the country that manufacture 
should rob agriculture any more than that agriculture should 
rob manufacture. The rights of the producer should be re- 
spected and upheld by law and the rights of the consumer should 
be guaranteed in like manner. Our forefathers applied these 
principles intelligently and were rewarded by realization of 
national prosperity. Hamilton and Webster never taught the 
protectionism of to-day. They sought to shelter the weak—not 
to uphold monopoly and pelf. 

The “infant industry ” of long ago is now full grown. The 
baby that held out its chubby hands to them and won their sym- 
pathies with cherub smiles and pleading tears, is now a lusty 
giant. Commodus like, he stalks abroad, clad in a lion’s skin, 
armed with a two-edged sword and a herculean club. Against 
this modern Goliath the ordinary man wages unequal conflict; 
and, when a Samson arises to champion the people's rights, the 
Philistines of monopoly too often, by gifts of gold or political 
preferment or social recognition, furnish a Delilah to beguile 
from him the secret of his strength and leave him shorn of his 
power. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

They say the tariff should be revised by its friends. Who 
are the friends of the present tariff? Surely they do not in- 
clude those who are bearing the heavy burden of the present 
law and writhing under the cruel exactions now imposed upon 
them. Does the phrase not rather mean those who are profiting 
by these burdens and exactions? Does it not include those who 
barter legalized robbery for party success? How could such a 
monstrous doctrine be incorporated in a more pleasing and 
misleading phrase, The tariff should be revised by its friends?” 
That the trusts, the monopolists, the aggregations of incorpo- 
rated wealth, their agents, counselors, and political representa- 
tives should be intrusted with revising a tariff schedule under 
which they are now fast increasing their wealth, already immense, 
and their power, too plainly dominant, is a proposition as ab- 
surd as it is alarming and a fact as certain as it is despicable. 
Is there reason to believe that those who are now permitted by 
law to reap the golden harvest created by millions of pfoducers 
will willingly give up even a tithe of their present advantage? 
No one is so simple as to believe such a thing. No optimist 
could find here one ray of hope. Yet is not this the present con- 
dition? The organized, incorporated monopolists of almost 
every great business interest in this country, intrenched behind 
the power of gold and assured of willing service by the greatest 
machine of modern times, for the first time in our history came 
out boldly in the great political contest of 1908 in support of the 
Republican ticket. The captains of industry led the columns 
of the protectionist party. The chief promoters of monopoly 
were foremost in the fight. When the forces of protectionism 
began to waver, and when victory for the people’s banner seemed 
almost certain, Rockefeller, Harriman, and all the others of like 
interest threw themselves in front of the assaulting columns, 
openly and loudly cheering the Republican hosts. The country 
was astonished. But before their resentment could crystallize 
into new and determined effort the wily Republican leaders 
made terms with the bewildered business men and hypocrit- 
ically appealed to the laboring masses against the alleged 
“ trickery ” of the trust magnates. It was declared from the 
highest Republican sources that Rockefeller and his class were 
not sincere in espousing the Republican cause; that their pro- 
fessed support was a trick to turn labor against the Republican 
ticket; and many honest, but credulous, sons of toil were de- 
ceived. So, as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
says, They played both ends against the middle.” Thus the 
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battle was won; bloated wealth was triumphant; and the 
cause of humanity went down, as usual, in defeat. 

Mr. Chairman, a few remarks with reference to the method of 
framing this tariff bill may prove useful. The Ways and Means 
Committee had some hearings. Mostly those interested in the 
schedules attended and testified. That, perhaps, was natural. 
The people can not come and represent themselves on such oc- 
casions; they can only rely upon the Representatives whom they 
elect and send here to serve them. After the hearings, which 
were concluded about Christmas, the committee, that is, the Re- 
publican members of it, excluded the Democratic members from 
participation, even from being present to offer suggestions; and, 
in executive session, behind closed doors, they discussed, I sup- 
pose, the whys and wherefores of their action. I do not know 
whether the discussions were scientific or political. 1 do not 
know whether the business interests of the whole country were 
ever discussed in those meetings; but, if they were discussed, I 
see no reason why the Democratic members of the committee 
would have been out of place there. I can readily understand 
that if, in the making of this or that schedule, there would be 
any political significance, any opportunity to promote the in- 
terests of the Republican party, or a chance to favor special in- 
terests that would return the favor at the time of election, why 
the Democrats were excluded from participation in the framing 
of this bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

To be candid, Mr. Chairman, with you and the House and with 
the country, merely as a party man I might rejoice at seeing 
them bring in a bad bill that my party might profit thereby; 
but the Democratic party stands to-day, and has always stood, 
for the best interests of the country, whether it gains power 
thereby or loses control. I know the intention of the members 
of the committee on the Democratic side was to assist in framing 
a bill that would best serve the entire people. They have had 
no opportunity in this case. They knew no more about that bill 
before it came into this House than any other Member of the 
House. 

The Constitution of the United States provides that all rey- 
enue bills must originate in the House of Representatives, thus 
making tariff legislation a special duty of the House. The 
Senate has its special functions. It is a coordinate branch 
of the legislative department of this Government. The Senate 
and the President act in reference to treaties and various other 
prerogatives and powers that are special to them, but the House 
of Representatives, from the standpoint of the Constitution and 
the intent of those who framed it, is the body that ought to look 
after the purse strings of the Government. It is the body that 
should say absolutely what should be the provisions of a revenue 
law, because they, as the direct representatives of the people, 
were intrusted with the duty and with the great power of lay- 
ing their hands upon the pocketbook of the Nation. The tax- 
ing power is most beneficent if properly used and most detri- 
mental and dangerous in the hands of tyranny. The House of 
Representatives is intrusted under the Constitution as guardian 
of the property rights of the people, but under the Republican 
administration the constitutional rights of this House amount 
to nothing, and the constitutional rights of the people are no 
more respected. We are not here to govern, but to serve; and 
our sworn duty is to uphold the Constitution of the United 
States and to faithfully serve our constituents. Under the Con- 
stitution it is the duty of this House to make this bill. Under 
the rule of the Republican party this House is not to make this 
bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It would be im- 
possible for the House of Representatives to properly make a 
tariff Jaw unless the bill could be considered section by section. 
The great number of subjects treated, with thousands of articles 
to be taxed, with the hundreds of paragraphs in the bill, we 
can not consider carefully and properly unless we take them up 
seriatim and vote upon them separately. You all know that 
statement is true. We could take one month, read this bill 
under the five-minute rule, admit freedom of amendment, per- 
mit reasonable discussion, prepare it in proper form, and pass 
it decently and in order. It would then be a law made by the 
House of Representatives, under the Constitution, and amend- 
ments from the other end of the Capitol ought to be considered 
only as advisory. In making a tariff law, the House of Repre- 
sentatives should exercise the same power that the President 
has in making nominations for office. He appoints, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The House of Representa- 
tives ought to make a tariff bill, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and the advice of the Senate ought to be purely 
advisory, and its consent should be given as a matter of course, 
unless it involves the violation of some principle. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

But the prerogatives of this House are no longer considered 
of value by the party in power. I want to call the attention of 
the country, Mr. Chairman, to the situation, because I know it 


is useless for me to appeal to the Republican majority here, 
unless, perhaps, out of the great West there haye been sent 
some few men who will join with us—some new Members, few 
though they are, from the great North—that may stand by 
Democracy and represent truly the interests of the people. So 
far as the Republican machine is concerned, we have no hope; 
and the people need expect nothing but continued disappoint- 
ment. This debate has been dragging along, the Republican 
leaders trying to get together what they call the “ scattered ele- 
ments.” With them it is a question of combining special in- 
terests for party advantage. This is done by bringing together 
enough of those who want special legislation to make a majority 
on roll call. Certain ones must be satisfied; concessions must 
be made. It is a question of trading. And I want the people of 
this country to consider this matter. A political party that will, 
defiant of the people and careless of their rights, force a tariff 
bill through the House without giving an opportunity to under- 
stand what are its provisions and to consider its schedules 
should be repudiated and rebuked by a self-respecting people. 
If the Representatives on this floor—Democrats and Republi- 
cans—are faithful to their constituents, they will not permit a 
rule to be adopted on next Monday, nor on any other day, which 
will prevent full discussion or restrict opportunity for amend- 
ment. Each one recreant to duty deserves just condemnation. 
But the Republican -machine knows how to fix it up. They 
know how to patch up differences. There are many ways. 
Some want one thing, some another. Many have personal am- 
bition. It is understood now that an arrangement has been 
made. How it has been made, I do not know; but on Monday 
next—day after to-morrow—the rule is to pass. 

I wonder what the people of this country would think if they 
knew just what has taken place in getting together on that 
rule. Where opposition is too strong to crush, policy must be 
used. The chairmanship of the Committee on Appropriations, 
for instance—a good stepping-stone to the Speakership, per- 
haps—would make the heart of an insurgent so warm and 
pliant that, from patriotic motives, he would go over to the 
dominant side of his party. Or a new and “modern Lincoln” 
may arise and shake the country from ocean to ocean, demolish- 
ing with word and gesture the rules of the House and clamor- 
ing for certain favors for his State. Put him on some big com- 
mittee, rub him the right way, if you please, and his great talent 
is turned to other matters, and he, too, stands with the dom- 
inant machine in his party. Too often the demand is in favor 
of bloated monopoly, defiant and exacting, but it must be pacified 
and provided for. I am only supposing cases. Some of you 
may have noticed instances of that kind. But, Mr. Chairman, 
I stand here to protest against such management. When a 
great tariff bill involving billions of dollars annually comes up 
for consideration in this House, it ought to be enacted by the 
unbought, disinterested Representatives of the American peo- 
ple, and not by a party machine manipulated by private greed 
and political corruption. Your constituents sent you here to 
make a tariff bill. Well, you are not making it. Will you per- 
mit a rule to pass that will throttle you? The responsibility is 
with you. Every one of you that shall be recreant to your duty 
on Monday next, and by a rule bind and gag the Members of 
this House, will hear from your constituents in no uncertain 
terms. [Applause.] A 

In reference to the provisions of the bill itself, Mr. Chairman, 
I have time to make only some general remarks and cite a few 
specific examples. I want to tell you about this bill that the 
majority machine proposes to crowd down your throats on Mon- 
day. Does it redeem your party pledges? If not, why not? 
You promised to revise the tariff, remove unjust discrimina- 
tions, and lighten the burden of labor. But this bill actually 
increases the percentage of the rates over the Dingley Act. 
Under the present law the average tariff levied is 44.16 per cent, 
while in the Payne bill now under consideration the average 
duty is 45.72 per cent. This estimate is made by you and is as 
favorable to the bill as you can possibly make it. The revision, 
therefore, is upward, and not downward, as the people had a 
right to expect. It also takes coffee and tea from the free list, 
placing them under heavy duties. 

An inheritance tax is also levied. This last is a decoy-duck. 
It is proposed to create in the public mind the conyiction that 
the owners of great fortunes will be made to disgorge some of 
their large holdings. When the edge of opposition is thereby 
dulled, this item will be stricken out—probably by the Senate. 
Were it really the intention to force wealth to bear its just part 
of the public burdens, an income tax should have been levied 
according to constitutional limitations, and the inheritance tax 
would have been left to the States, many of which already 
have enacted such legislation. To enter that field and leave out 
a tax on incomes is merely a sham, not a real purpose. 

The tax on coffee and tea will also be dropped from the bill 
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in response to overwhelming public sentiment. This subterfuge 
to raise revenue without relieving tariff exactings will have to 
be abandoned. This will force a reduction of duties that are 
now practically prohibitive to a revenue basis. To this the 
country is entitled, but the tariff lords object to losing any 
part of their plunder. The trusts elected the Republican ticket, 
and now demand the full fruits of their victory. Here is a 
dilemma. The Treasury needs more money. To get it imports 
must be increased. Prohibitive rates must be lowered or im- 
ports can not increase. To lower the duties gives cheaper prod- 
ucts to the American consumer. The trusts object! 

This is an object lesson it behooves the American people to 
carefully study. Protectionism has advanced steadily to the 
point where the tariff is no longer for the purpose of revenue, 
but is solely a means of exploiting our own people. Revenue 
rates have been displaced by prohibitive rates on nearly all the 
necessaries of life and the great bulk of our commerce supply- 
ing articles of general use and consumption. This system, re- 
enforced by organization which largely shuts out competition, 
has lessened the magnitude of our foreign commerce, decreased 
the import duties, restricted our export trade, and delivered the 
American people into the power of organized monopoly, which, 
protected by law, attempts to gratify its insatiable greed by 
preying upon the American producer and robbing the American 
consumer. 

The unhealthy condition of our foreign commerce and the 
gross injustice to our own people under Republican control of 
the tariff may be to some extent comprehended by a study of 
the statistics showing the gross consumption and the percentage 
of imports. We will take for example the year 1905, as I am 
aware of no valid objection to using it as a fair illustration. 
The business of that year was not affected by any panic, and 
conditions were of ordinary and usual character. 

Table showing relation of imports . consumption under the act of 


Gross eon- 
sum 
1905. 


ine 


Obemicals, olls, and pants $525, 290,554 0 
Earths, earthenware, and glass ware 429, 021.028 5.3 
Metals, and manufactures of 3,013,008, 502 1.2 
ood, and manufactures of ne -| 1,471,485, 484 11 
Sugar, molasses, and manufactures o -| 504,663,463 17.9 
acco, and manufactures of -| 351,832,195 5.9 
Agricultural products and provisions 1,900, 973,819 1.4 
Spirits, wines, and other beverages -| 401,583,843 3.5 
Ootton manufactures T -| 894,402,017 2.7 
Flax, homp, and jute, 5 manufactures of- — 248,538,638 29.1 
Wool, and manufactures of tea -| 856,689,310 6.2 
8 | gratis | 5 
l a and books a 224, x 
— -| 1,579,856, 210 5.6 
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Thus we see that the total consumption in the United States 
of merchantable articles is $14,281,562,914, of which only 9.4 
per cent is imported. We can not expect to sell our products 
to foreign countries unless we purchase their products. The 
tariff is at present used to cut off imports. It necessarily re- 
stricts our exports and deprives the American producers of the 
advantage of foreign markets. The value of dutiable products 
consumed in the United States, we find from this table, amounts 
to $12,851,895,624, of which a little less than 7.8 per cent is im- 
ported. Yet the average tariff rate on dutiable products con- 
sumed in this country under the present law—the Dingley Act— 
IS 44.16 per cent, and under the proposed act—the Payne bill— 
it will be 45.72 per cent. It is almost bewildering to the human 
mind to grasp the immense difference in cost to the consumer by 
reason of the tariff. This difference as applied to imports 
largely goes into the Treasury, but you must remember that 
imports are less than 7.8 per cent of the whole amount; the re- 
maining 92 per cent is affected in price but pays no revenue into 
the Treasury. Some of these schedules, however, are not ma- 
terially affected in price, such, for example, as our farm prod- 
ucts and that class of production generally which is least 
capable of organization and trust control. It would be fair, 
therefore, in making a computation to consider that the tariff 
rates affect the price of domestic products 30 per cent instead 
of 45 per cent. This would make an extra cost to the Ameri- 
can consumer on dutiable articles of nearly $4,000,000,000, and 
the amount of revenue paid into the Treasury would approxi- 
mate $300,000,000, thus costing the American people more than 
$12 for each dollar placed into the Treasury under Republican 
management of the tariff. We will, however, make a still 
greater reduction. Some claim that the cost to the consumer 
would not be more than 22 per cent. Let us make it 20 per 


cent; and then we find that the enhanced price of dutiable 
goods consumed in this country amounts to something more 
than $2,570,000,000, or more than $6.50 for each dollar of reve- 
nue collected! Was there ever a more unjust, dishonest, and ex- 
travagant system of taxation devised? Will the people permit 
the Republican party to continually and openly use the tariff 
law as a means to bind them hand and foot and deliver them 
bodily to the monopolists and trade combinations, who already 
haye their deadly grip on our business interests and natural re- 
sources? A few years ago the tariff produced the greater part 
of our needed revenue. It now produces only three-tenths of the 
amount of public expenditures. It would be better to do away 
with the system entirely than to prostitute it to political cor- 
ruption and national dishonesty. The sooner we get back to the 
old Democratic plan of a tariff for revenue the better it will be. 

Again, we were promised relief from the excessive cost of 
living. In this, also, disappointment is complete. The cost of 
living determines, in large measure, the quality of living; it 
is also one of the principal factors in determining the profits of 
labor. A subject of such fundamental, universal, and vital 
importance should receive the utmost consideration by those 
intrusted with the lawmaking power. Food, shoes, clothing, 
toilet articles, household necessities, and articles of general 
use in everyday life should, if possible, be in easy reach of all, 
and the opportunity to obtain them at the lowest cost should 
be free and open and not restricted and obstructed by govern- 
mental action. Yet, in this bill, we find that the importation 
of the necessaries of life, articles of the most common and uni- 
versal use, is greatly restricted, and the domestic trade of the 
United States is more than ever in the power of the combina- 
tions which control it—combinations which have already throt- 
tled competition and are dictating prices. Our enormous pro- 
duction of raw materials, the inventive genius of America, the 
great increase of efficiency by the use of machinery, together 
with the intelligence and energy of our people, should naturally 
produce easier, better, and cheaper means of living than any 
country in the world. 

Although America, in the manufacture of shoes, has captured 
the markets of the world, yet her citizens are deprived of an 
opportunity for cheap shoes and hindered in their demand for 
better shoes. Cotton and wool furnish our entire people with 
clothing, yet this bill not only fails to reduce the present enor- 
mous tariffs on the cotton and woolen schedules, but actually 
increases greatly the duties on the particular articles most 
necessary for general consumption. It invades the household 
and makes more expensive the ordinary things of household 
use. Even toilet articles, kitchen utensils, blankets, and bed- 
ding will cost more than ever before. 

Intensifying the evils resulting from increased cost of labor, 
the strength of our institutions, and the capacity of our citizen- 
ship, the excessive tariff on building material of all kinds is 
retained, and this cost will be increased despite the reduction 
of some rates that are no longer needed to maintain monopoly. 
This is a great country, new in its development, of a productive 
power heretofore unknown; and this fact furnishes us at least 
a hope against utmost calamity. The immense production and 
consumption in this country of iron, steel, lumber, lime, cement, 
and all sorts of building material open the opportunity for mak- 
ing homes, improving farms, building factories, constructing 
roads, bridges, railroads, public buildings, ships, and transpor- 
tation facilities superior to any known on the globe. The open- 
ing and permanent improvement of our harbors and navigable 
rivers, the building of canals, the drainage of our swamps, and 
the reclamation of our arid lands have just begun. The excess- 
ive cost of material necessary for such work retards our natural 
advancement and interferes with the quality as well as the 
progress of the work. To thus fetter American enterprise and 
development is not merely a flagrant injustice; it is a crime 
against the Nation. [Applause.] 

The Dingley Act restricts revenue and assists monopoly. The 
Payne bill goes even further than the present law. Take lumber, 
for instance. Under the Dingley Act the price of lumber has 
advanced enormously. There is no further competition. The 
imports as shown by the table just read amount to only 1.1 per 
cent of the amount consumed in the United States. This small 
amount is composed entirely of wood manufactures of some 
special kinds not entering into competition here and small ship- 
ments of logs and lumber across the Canadian border in local- 
ities where the cost of transportation controls the local market. 
Such imports are not affected by tariff rates and would be 
about the same in amount with or without tariff. The lumber- 
men, however, are clamorous for retaining the tariff on lumber 
in order that they may have the power of exacting from the 
American market $2 per thousand more than the natural and 
legitimate price. 

The timber lands of the United States are now nearly all 
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owned by men and corporations of immense wealth. The own- 
ers can and will use every means in their power to secure the 
highest price for their products. Apparently yielding in some 
measure to the public demand for free lumber, the Payne bill re- 
duces the tariff one-half. This was accepted as a fair compro- 
mise between the lumber manufacturer and the general con- 
sumer. The insincerity—not to say treachery—in this action is 
shown by a proviso putting what is termed a countervailing 
duty on lumber. We find this in section 197 of the proposed bill, 
and it declares— 

that if any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of gov- 
ernment shall impose an export duty or export charge of any kind 
whatsoever upon, or any discrimination against, any forest product ex- 
ported to the United States, or if any country, dependency, province, or 
other subdivision of government forbids or restricts the exportation of 
any forest product to the United States in any way, there shall be im- 
pene upon all of the forest 3 of such coun when imported 
nto the United States the duties prescribed in section 3 of this act dur- 
ing the continuance of such export duties, charges, embargo, discrimina- 
tion, or restriction. 

And section C of this act provides that in any such case the 
tariff on all forest products from that whole country shall be sub- 
ject to the same rate of duty as the present law. Whoever put 
that proviso in the bill knew, or ought to have known, that the 
conditions in Canada were such that this proviso would neces- 
sarily keep the tariff on lumber at the present rate. The pre- 
tended decrease was merely to deceive the public. The proviso 
was to satisfy the lumber manufacturers. Such political jug- 
glery should not be tolerated by an intelligent people. The 
secret frauds in tariff bills are facetiously called the “ jokers.” 
This proviso is one of the “jokers” in the Payne bill. My 
opinion is that public scorn will force it out by amendment be- 
fore the bill leaves the House. 

Of all our American products wood and manufactures of 
wood have the nearest to complete monopoly of the home market, 
the importations being only 1.1 per cent of consumption. Under 
such conditions every dollar of the lumber schedule put in the 
Treasury may be made to cost the American consumer more 
than $90, The same increased rate which the tariff adds to the 
1 per cent of exports can be added by the lumbermen to the 
99 per cent of domestic production. Thus 1.1 per cent of the 
tariff rate would go into the Treasury and the 98.9 per cent 
(domestic production) would go into the pockets of the lumber- 
men. It is only ignorance of such conditions that has prevented 
or postponed a political revolution on the tariff question. The 
prime purpose of a tariff bill under Republican administration 
is no longer the raising of revenue, but a means of preventing 
importations and the exploitation of the American market by 
the manufacturer, ; 

Take, for example, the paragraphs including hides, leather, 
and leather products. Under the present law there is a duty of 
15 per cent on hides, 15 per cent on leather, and 25 per cent on 
shoes. Under the proposed bill hides are put on the free list, 
band and sole leather is taxed 5 per cent, other ordinary leather 
15 per cent, and shoes 15 per cent. Any tariff on leather and 
shoes is practically prohibitive. The reyenue on boots and shoes 
amounted in 1906 to $38,960.71. This was from importation of 
fancy kinds of shoes, the importation of which was not affected 
by a tariff and did not compete with any articles produced in 
this country. The revenue on hides amounted in the same year 
to more than $3,000,000. The producers of hides are the farmers 
and stock raisers. To put hides on the free list and a tariff on 
leather, shoes, and other manufactures of leather, means ta put 
the revenue taken from hides into the pockets of the manu- 
facturer of leather and leather products. The tariff that re- 
mains on shoes, leather, and so forth, prevents foreign competi- 
tion. Hence, to place hides on the free list serves only to in- 
crease the profits of the manufacturer. Again, cattle hides was 
the only revenue-producing item on the list. The Payne bill, 
in the interest of monopoly, cuts down in this instance, as usual, 
the public revenues and enriches the special private interests. 
Leather, shoes, harness, and other manufactures of leather 
should be on the free list in the interest of honesty and economy, 
and in that event there should be no duty on hides; but as long 
as the tariff remains on leather and shoes the duty should re- 
main on hides, thus producing some revenue and distributing 
the burden of taxation. 

The wool schedule is glaring in its injustice. If the framers 
of the Payne bill desire to give the leather and shoe manufac- 
turers free hides, why not free wool for the woolen manufac- 
turer, just as we have free cotton for the cotton manufacturer? 
The truth of the matter is this: Rates are made, not for the 
public welfare or in accordance with any set of principles, 
but are governed wholly by party expediency and favoritism. 
The cotton manufacturer of New England is Republican, and 
is paid for it by exorbitant duties on the cotton goods he manu- 
factures out of free raw material. The woolen manufacturer 
of the East is also Republican and would demand free wool, 


but he is made to understand that he must act in partnership 
with the wool producers of Ohio and other Northern and West- 
ern States in order to make and keep the woolgrower Repub- 
lican; hence the tax of 11 cents per pound on raw wool, 
amounting to about 35 cents per pound in the cheap woolen 
cloth, is considered as a foundation on which to build com- 
pensatory and protective tariff rates until they become even 
prohibitive, amounting generally to more than the total value 
of the finished product, and in many instances several times 
its value, producing no revenue and openly robbing the Amer- 
ican people by statutory power. Competition might give relief, 
but trust combination does away with hope in that direction. I 
have already shown that the importation of wool and manufac- 
tures of wool in 1905 were only 6.2 per cent of gross consump- 
tion. Even this small showing would not be made were it not 
for the fact that the production of wool in the United States 
supplies only a little more than half the amount consumed; 
hence nearly all the tariff on the wool schedule comes from the 
importation of raw wool brought in to supply the deficiency 
in domestic production. The duty on unwashed wool, 11 cents 
per pound, amounts to 46.88 per cent, the importation of which 
in 1906 amounted to a little over 91,000,000 pounds. 

This bill is not only unjust to the American people, but in 
an astonishing degree it affects most cruelly the poor. Of all 
the people in this Government, those who most need faithful 
and vigilant care in the making of our laws, and those who are 
least able to protect themselves from the errors and iniquities 
of public servants, are the great mass of humanity composing 
the substratum of toil. The millions who are engaged in 
manual labor and those dependent on them consume each year 
the greater part of their earnings and furnish a field for com- 
mercial exploitation both vast and lucrative. While it seems 
that a man of average conscience would sicken at the very 
thought of grinding the face of the poor“ to increase his own 
business profits, yet experience has demonstrated that the finan- 
cial vulture knows nothing of pity or mercy. The stricken 
sheep, and its helpless young as well, furnish food alike for its 
rapacious greed. The poor laborer must, to the extent of his 
ability, procure food and clothing for himself and family. 
Everyone in this country should haye an opportunity to obtain a 
full supply. Tens of thousands are in want. Cheap yarns 
valued at less than 30 cents per pound are taxed under the 
present law equivalent to 136.09 per cent, producing a revenue 
in 1906 of $132.33, showing that the rate is prohibitive and that 
the poorest classes are forced to pay more than twice its value 
for even the inferior stuff they are compelled by necessity to 
use, Under the proposed Payne bill the same yarns are taxed 
equivalent to 121.09 per cent, and the estimated revenue will be 
$117.75, showing that the new rate, also, is known by the fram- 
ers of the bill to be prohibitive; and yet this poor class is still 
compelled to pay more than double the value of these yarns. 
Is this cruelty exercised for the public good, or is it not robbery, 
permitted by the public, who are too busy to detect and punish 
such cruel injustice? 

Yarns, valued at more than 30 cents per pound, no matter 
how costly, are taxed under the present law equivalent to 87.73 
per cent, which rate is retained in the proposed bill. This rate 
also is practically prohibitive, as the revenue on this item for 
1906 was only $149,414.42; and it is estimated by the committee 
that the same amount of revenue will continue. Thus the great 
mass of people who are better able to pay are not pressed so 
heavily as the very poor, although the percentage as against 
them is a great and useless burden, bringing in almost no reve- 
nue, but increasing the cost of their clothing nearly 100 per cent. 
Why do we submit to such robbery? Take the item of cheap 
blankets, valued at not more than 40 cents per pound, the pres- 
ent duty of 99.91 per cent is retained in the bill, although the 
reyenue produced therefrom in 1906 was only $385.69. The esti- 
mate is that the future revenue will be the same amount. Thus 
it is the recognized fact that the tariff rate is prohibitive, but 
our poorest people must pay double the value for their cheapest 
woolen covering. Blankets, valued at more than 40 cents and 
not more than 50 cents per pound, pay a duty of 104.72 per cent, 
which is also retained in the present bill. The revenue collected 
is a pittance—$377.30. This rate also is admittedly prohibitive. 
It produces no revenue, but taxes the poorer people more than 
double the price on blankets. While blankets, valued at more 
than 50 cents per pound, no matter how costly, are taxed only 
67.96 per cent, producing a revenue of less than $20,000; prac- 
tically prohibitive, imposing a heavy burden, but much lighter 
than that exacted from the very poor. Seemingly for fear that 
the very poor might indulge in double blankets the tax on 
blankets more than 3 yards in length and valued at not more 
than 40 cents per pound is 180.53 per cent, producing a revenue 
in 1906 of $1,013.68; a strictly prohibitive rate, which is re- 
tained in the proposed bill, and operates not to produce revenue, 
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but to force the poorer class of people to pay nearly three times 
the value of double blankets, thereby swelling the coffers of 
wealth and robbing the attenuated substance of want. ‘The 
most costly blankets are taxed only 92.64 per cent, a discrimina- 
tion in favor of wealth. This evidently is the Republican 
method of applying the Scriptural doctrine— 

Unto him that hath shall be given and he shall have more abundance, 
— unto him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he 

It will certainly be a consummation devoutly to be wished 
when the American people, rising to the full statue of American 
citizenship, shall elect public servants who will ingraft into our 
laws and breathe into the spirit of our institutions the sublime 
principles of the Golden Rule, and follow both in theory and 
practice the blessed injunction— 

In all ae EARNE you would that men should do unto you, 
do you eyen so them. 

I will cite one more example. Take light, unbleached cotton 
cloth, valued at not more than 7 cents per square yard: The 
present duty is 74.65 per cent, the same rate being retained in 
the proposed bill. The revenue produced, and the amount ex- 
pected to be produced, per annum is only $12.69—an admittedly 
prohibitive rate, producing no revenue, but forcing the destitute 
to pay nearly double the price of necessary cotton cloth. Finer 
grades are heavily taxed, but much less in proportion, the 
greater hardship being placed upon the necessities of the poor— 
the tariff being not to produce revenue for the Government, 
but to enrich the manufacturer at the expense of our own 
people, 

Time forbids the enumeration of the various items equally 
subject to criticism and contempt. ‘The tariffs on gloves, al- 
though producing at present almost no revenue, are greatly 
increased; and on the kinds mostly worn by poor people the 
tariff is, in some instances, more than doubled. The object can 
not be the production of revenue; it is monopoly, plain and 
simple. Those who profit by such statutory monopoly not only 
have voted, but are expected to continue to vote, the Repub- 
lican ticket. What of the masses who are thus fleeced by law? 
Will they permit the continuance of such a system? Will they 
longer trust a party that knows not the sacredness of a pledge 
and has ceased to even wear a mask to cover its shamelessness? 

Another patent fact is that this proposed bill is wholly sec- 
tional. It is gotten up for the benefit of the North and East, 
and especially the East. The eastern manufacturer enjoys the 
favor of extraordinary tariff rates on his products, and is given 
the privilege of small or no tariffs on the products that he buys; 
thus he has an immense advantage over the millions of sturdy 
producers in the West and South. The advantages in the bill 
are also in favor of class as against the masses, even in the 
North and East. The benefits derived go to the rich and pow- 
erful and give to them a greater hold and more complete con- 
trol of the laborer and wage-earner than ever before. 

A letter was recently sent to the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, signed by a committee representing the 
collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturers of Troy, N. Y. and vicinity,” 
stating, among other things: 

The conditions affecting our industry are practicaliy the same as in 


1897, and the same need of protection as at that 
After eleven years’ * under the D 


The letter also states that the Troy manufacturers produce 
more than three-fourths of the collars and cuffs sold in this 
country. It also makes the statement that— . 

largely upon this industry for 
manufactur! 


country. 

They want the present high rates of duty either retained or 
increased, and also state that— 

If any reduction in duties is made it will have to be met by reduc- 
tion in the wages of employees, a course we very undesirable. 

Now, what is the result of this tariff-fostered industry that 
has been fed at the public expense for more than twenty- 
five years? We are assured that the operators of the busi- 
ness haye been “economizing at every possible point.” That, 
of course, means that labor has been paid no more than 
necessity required. The law did not protect labor. The oper- 
atives in this, as in all the protected industries, must meet 
their competitors in the open market. They keep their employ- 
ment by charging no more for their labor than others are willing 
to take. There seems to be no recorded instances to the con- 
trary. When, as in this case, the industry is well established 
and is not only flourishing but commands three-fourths of all the 
trade in this country, the power of the manufacturer is dis- 


played and the helplessness of the laborer is made apparent by 
the bold statement of this committee that “any reduction in 
duties will have to be met by reductions in the wages of em- 
ployees.” Where does the right of the employee come in? 
Where is the boasted protection to American labor? Reduc- 
tions in tariff will not be met by reduced salaries of officers or 
reduced income from the money invested, but it will be met, 


they say, by reducing the wage of labor. Thus is laid bare the 
falsity of protectionism. And one of the most pitiful things of 
all is the reflection that these laboring people are taught as 
they grow up that their bread depends upon a tariff law, which 
they must vote to uphold or starve. The truth is that labor 
engaged in unprotected enterprises is more independent and bet- 
ter paid than that which is enslaved and ground under the heel 
of their protected employers. 

If this bill is not framed for the special interest of monopoly, 
why is not the iron and steel schedule placed upon the free list? 
As already shown, the gross consumption of this metal and its 
manufactures in the year 1905 was a little more than $3,000,- 
000,000. The imports amounted to only 1.2 per cent. Could 
there be clearer proof of monopoly and prohibitive rates? The 
natural situation is prohibitive of foreign competition, and 
combination has already produced monopoly; and yet this pro- 
posed bill only reduces the average rate on this schedule from 
36.96 per cent to 36.15 per cent—a negligible quantity, a 
boasted “‘reduction” that is practically an insult to the con- 
suming public—an open defiance of their will. To rightfully 
consider enormous profit given by this bill, we have but to 
understand the fact that the tariff rate increases the price of 
domestic products by the same ratio that imports of like prod- 
ucts are increased in value. Thus, of the $3,000,000,000 of 
metal products consumed annually in this country, the Treas- 
ury gets a revenue, under this bill, of 36.15 per cent on the 1.2 
per cent of imports; and the same rate of 36.15 per cent, added 
to the remaining 98.8 per cent of the $3,000,000,000, goes into 
the pocket of the manufacturer. The manufacturer receiving, 
theoretically, more than $95 for every dollar received by the 
Government. By reason of the numerous rates in this schedule 
and the inequality of consumption of the different articles em- 
braced therein, this estimate is too high, but there seems to be 
no question but that actually the manufacturer of iron and steel 
and their products collects $50 for every dollar the Treasury ob- 
tains by reason of the tariff. The iron, lumber, and textile 
schedules are examples only of the gross injustice and un- 
risk teousness of the present tariff law and the proposed Payne 


But you say these things ought to be protected, that you are 
not for free trade. Mr. Chairman, I am not for free trade, and 
the Democratic party is not for free trade. These gentlemen 
dodge the question when they say they stand for protection but 
not for free trade. Just as though you had to be for robbery, or 
no tariff! That is not the issue. The issue to-day is: Shall we 
have a tariff for revenue, fairly and equally distributing the bur- 
den of taxation; or, shall the tariff be levied in the interest of 
“protected” classes, preventing imports by prohibitive rates? 
Why not take the countervailing duty off oil? It was under- 
stood for years that oil was on the free list. That is another 
Republican “joker.” The Wilson bill was republicanized in the 
Senate. At any rate, this duty was a fraud. When it was dis- 
covered they realized that a prohibitive tariff on petroleum and 
its products had been stealthily enacted in the interest of the 
oil trust. Public sentiment demands its repeal. But the Payne 
bill still contains that “little joker.” Mark my words, it will be 
forced out of this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from 
Texas state whether he is interested in the petroleum oil fields 
of the South? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I am not. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. I do not mean that the gentle- 
man is personally interested, but that his constituents are. I 
would like to ask him if he believes in absolute free trade in 
crude petroleum? I desire to ask the gentleman that question 
for information. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I believe that petroleum and its 
products ought to be on the free list, as it is controlled by trust 
forces; and I do not believe that any tariff placed upon it would 
redound to the benefit of the people in reference to revenue or 
oth 


erwise. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman be- 
lieve that the product of this country is jeopardized because of 
the discovery of petroleum in Mexico? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I do not. This country is perfectly 
safe now and will be as long as humanity walks the earth, 
unless we go on letting these special interests acquire all our 
natural resources, our oil, our coal, our iron ore, and our forests 
until, finally, they will own the surface of the earth as well and 
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subject our people to like conditions as the inhabitants of Ire- 
land once were. That time may come, but we are in no danger 
from Mexico. [Applause.] 

The idea that labor engaged in the protected industries is bene- 
fited thereby is delusive. At first there is a great stimulus to 
the industry. The manufacturers employ more men than would 
be necessary under normal conditions. The production becomes 
greater than the market demand. Ruinous competition is 
brought about in the effort to dispose of surplus product. Then 
the employers find it to their interest to combine and keep up 
the price of their goods. Foreign competition is shut out by the 
tariff. The combination, or “trust,” as it is called, restricts 
production to suit the demand. The excess of labor enforces 
idleness and the great number seeking employment make sharp 
competition in wages. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman from Texas permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOP. Is it not true that the demand and supply for 
abor 1 the price are regulated by the unions and not by the 

r 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. In many instances that is true. 
But the rule is that the laborer is not protected. He must com- 
pete with those who seek similar employment. 

Mr. CULLOP. Another question, if you please. Is it not true 
that the tariff-protected industry will employ labor just as cheap 
as it can, and if two men offer for work, each of equal capacity, 
one demanding $3 and the other $2, will not that protected 
industry take the $2 man every time? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Certainly. The laborer in these 
industries has to compete with the world. The manufacturer 
is not slow to bring cheap foreign labor into this country to com- 
pete with the very labor that he says he wants protected by high 
tariff on his product. 

The fact of the matter is that, if the protective doctrine 
ever had any vitality or life that was real, it has outlived its 
day. In New York they are lacking for farm hands. I re- 
ceived a communication from the board of trustees of the State 
School of Agriculture, of date January 12, 1909, saying that— 

One of the crying needs of the farmers of the State of New York 
is an adequate supply of intelligent farm labor, and that we give our 
hearty approval to any action which can or may be taken by the State 
or National Government to supply such labor. 

Labor on the farm is a “crying need,” while many factories 
are running on half time, the result of artificial conditions pro- 
duced by protective tariffs and trusts. 

I got another communication from the general assembly of 
the State of Ohio, headed: The great State of Ohio declares 
for free lumber.” 

Now, it does seem to me that when the great State of Ohio 
says that they are entitled to free raw material, it is strange 
that they do not ask that wool go on the free list. What is the 
matter with the great State of Ohio, a prosperous State, that 
can afford to live without being unjust to other people? They 
petition Congress to put on the free list things that they buy 
and to put high protective duties on things that they produce. 
Why did not the great State of Ohio say that the great West 
and the great Southwest have been our patrons, buying our 
farming implements and machinery and wagons and patroniz- 
ing our other industries, and that the great State of Ohio will 
ask you to consider the farmers and put upon the free list 
articles which they need in their agricultural pursuits—mate- 
rial to build their homes, implements and machinery to culti- 
vate their farms, break the prairie, and clear the forests, and in 
all things to treat those people right? [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, has it come to this, that in every section it is 
only a question of advantage to us, and that we care nothing 
for the balance of the country? If so, the public morals are 
not what our forefathers had a right to expect they would be 
in this advanced day. [Applause.] Instead of improving upon 
them, in the light of their example, we have deteriorated. 
Some people believe in having selfishness ingrafted into the law, 
but I believe the great mass of American people, north and 
south, east and west, are honest. I believe that the people of 
New England—and this bill is framed in the interest of that 
section—want honest laws honestly enforced and desire only a 
fair show in the race of life. But many have grown up with 
the institution of protective tariffs and they are afraid to vote 
against what they have been taught is a necessary system for 
fear that the bread will be taken from the mouths of their chil- 
dren; and I can not blame them, when the matter comes home 
with such force as that. The threat to close down the mills is 
a powerful one when considered by-an employee who is already 
perplexed as to the means of feeding his family. The question 
uppermost in his heart is: “ What shall I do for Mary and the 
children?” And with doubt and uncertainty, yet with his 


heart in the right place, he goes up to the ballot box and, by 
force of circumstances, casts his ballot for a protective tariff. 

That man is not my enemy, he is my fellow-citizen; and I 
have the same heart for him that I have for those who are not 
surrounded by such difficulties as encompass him. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is growing late, and there are Members 
here who would like to speak. 

Before concluding, however, I must call to the attention of 
the House that the sugar trust is well provided for in this bill. 
The boasted statement of one of the majority members of the 
Ways and Means Committee that they had “struck the sugar 
trust a blow between the eyes” is truly laughable. The tariff 
on sugar remains the same except that the differential on re- 
fined sugar, which, under the present law, is ninety-five one- 
hundredths of a cent per pound, has been reduced five one-hun- 
dredths of a cent. In other words, one nineteenth of the duty 
has been taken off, leaving the sugar trust still in full control. 
It appears that no trust is endangered by this bill. The “blow 
between the eyes” administered to the sugar trust is not a 
ferocious one. 


‘Tis but the tender fierceness of the dove, 
Pecking the hand that hovers over its mate. 


[Laughter and applause.] 

No matter who may profit by this bill, the farmer is certainly 
not one of its beneficiaries, 

The duty on barley is reduced 10 cents a bushel that the 
brewer may have cheaper raw material for his beer. The com- 
mittee has kindly kept its taxing hand off the breweries; and, 
instead of gaining more revenue from beer, have taxed coffee 
and tea. An attempt is also made to dupe the farmer by putting 
farm implements on the free list, but there is a proviso which 
replaces the tariff duties on implements imported from other 
countries which place a tax upon similar articles exported from 
this country. That provision practically takes such implements 
from the free list and replaces the tariff upon them. Such 
attempts at deception have been so successful in the past the 
Republican party is encouraged to keep them up. 

We have considered some of the provisions of this extraor- 
dinary measure. The examples we have cited are only a few 
of its objectionable features; but I hope they will give at least 
somewhat of an insight into its iniquities. The question will 
soon be submitted to you. You can vote for a rule that will 
prevent proper consideration and amendments, or it is in your 
power to have the bill considered item by item and amended 
according to the best interest of the country. Yielding to the 
party lash, you will throttle the House of Representatives, do 
away with the prerogatives that have been intrusted to it, and 
send over to the Senate this bill, asking them to frame it. 
Why, I understand they are already preparing one there; and 
from the hearings, as I understand it, the Democratic mem- 
bers are excluded. Such a spectacle! Why should this plot be 
hatched in secret? You mark my words, they will take some 
of the “jokers” out of this bill; they will reduce some of the 
rates; they will make some corrections, and the boast will go 
out that there was a victory for the people. After they have 
finished this bill, however, and it has become a law, the trusts 
will remain in power, the Hast will continue to exploit the 
West, organized and predatory wealth will enslave labor as 
heretofore, the manufacturer will increase his pelf, the fruits 
of toil will be diverted from the storehouse of its producer, and 
restricted and congested industries will multiply calamity in 
the land. I hope the time will soon come when the people will 
awaken to their interests, awaken to their duty as citizens, and 
will rise up and revise a system that has been so warped by 
Republican misrule. Mr. Chairman, I hope at no distant day 
to see our institutions in such condition that the laborer can 
reap the reward of his honest toil without let or hindrance; 
when the opportunities of life shall be open equally to all; 
when the law, supreme, shall be administered without fear or 
favor; when equality, justice, equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none shall be no longer mere theory, but shall be 
crystallized into a practical policy that will have come and 
come to stay. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. WEISSE. Can the gentleman state, if possible, the price 
of hides and cattle for the last twenty years, and why No. 1 
country buff hides advanced about 230 per cent from the low 
price, again declined to 6 cents a pound, and are to-day 100 per 
cent above last year at this time? Do you think it was the 15 
per cent duty that caused the increase? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Has the gentleman the figures 
there? 

Mr. WEISSE. I have. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. He will insert them at the end of 
my remarks, - 
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Mr. WEISSE. They are as follows: 
Comparative table of cattle, hides, and hogs, taken from the official 


market reports in Chicago, showing the relative cost of hides and 
meats. : 


Year. 


a 
$5 . 81. i 
4.95 4.53 4.21 
8.76 8.00 7.86 5 
7.51 6.66 6.85 a 
9.35 8.74 8.86 
10.84 9.72 9.94 8 
11.27 10.90 10.68 
10.62 10,18 9.1 
10.66 9.87 8.73 
11.12 10.01 8.74 
10.07 9.19 8.59 7 
10.60 10.28 9.45 74 
18.16 12.74 11.88 & 
14.96 14.11 G ee eee 
13.12 11.88 10.83 — 
11.42 10. 40 9.19 


$24.65 

23.94 

22.14 

21.62 

21.40 8 

21.75 a ee . to $5.00 36.60 
21.77 8 8.0 .75 to 4.40 5.05 
21.97 8 3.75 .75 to 4.40 4.30 
22.55 . 3.50 | .75 to 5.00 3.50 
23.16 16.65 3.90 | 1.00 to 2.70 8.70 
27.45 20.92 4.20 | 1.45 to 3.60 3.85 
29.66 22.79 4.60 2.00 to 3.25 4.05 
31.60 24.97 4.35 1.25 to 3.25 5.05 
30.00 19.93 4.55 | 1.00 to 2.80 5.85 
29.23 18.76 4.95 1.00 to 3.25 6.85 
80.21 18.45 3.65 | 1.00 to 2.76 6.00 
29.21 16.82 3.65 | .75 to 2.75 5.15 
27.44 15.15 3.80 | .75 to 2.00 5.25 
29.44 15.85 4.40 | .75 to 3.05 6.25 
31.00 17.10 4.50 | 1.00 to 2.85 6.10 
30.67 18.89 EEA 1.25 to 3.40 5.70 


323273 — 
50 $2.97 $12.19 
50 2.60 12.64 
50 2.47 12.19 
50 4.38 19.68 
50 3.75 12.11 
50 4.67 11.98 
50 5.42 15.50 
50 5.63 17.16 
50 5.81 19.68 
50 5.33 14.60 
50 5.56 13.20 
50 5.08 13.42 
50 5.30 11.02 
50 6.58 8.57 
50 7.48 8.37 
50 6.56 10.54 
50 5.71 11.18 


* Prices taken from the hide and leather trade publication. 
“Erle E e veel tis Sica pane st tne Chasin 
ces taken rovers’ Jo e pa 
Union Stock Yards. A 


If you want to protect American labor, pass a law that he 
can buy the product of his own hand as cheap as a foreigner 
and not make him work in free competition in the world of 
what we export and deny him the right to buy as cheap as the 
foreigner can buy his product. 

Every dollar’s worth of rawhides produces about $5 worth 
of finished product, of which the laborer receives, through its 
different stages, about 30 per cent. There is used up with it 
40 to 45 per cent of other material; about 15 to 20 per cent 
goes to transportation and other charges, and 2 to 5 per cent 
profit to the manufacturer. 

Are you willing, on account of the 15 per cent duty on hides, 
to deny the American laborer this opportunity to tan these 
hides, and keep him idle, and capital leaving this country and 
going to foreign countries and being invested in foreign manu- 
facturing industries? 

Our increase in exports of leather and leather goods made out 
of free of duty hides has been 300 to 500 per cent. Our exports 
of leather during the same time, made of dutiable hides, has 
been less. 

Are you wiliing to place 15 per cent on hides, thereby throw- 
ing out of employment labor to the amount of $1 and capital 
investment of $4 and allowing pauper labor of Europe to buy 
his product 15 per cent cheaper than an American can buy it 
on account of the rebate on leather, protecting foreign labor 
and building up foreign industries to the detriment of Ameri- 
can capital and American labor? 

This is the way the tariff worked under the Dingley bill, 
which caused failures to the extent of $679,000,000, against 
failures of $533,000,000 in 1893-94, or 40 per cent more than 
during Democratic years; threw out of employment about 40 
per cent of American laborers, who are idle yet; caused over 
400,000 empty freight cars; and droye out of this country six 
to seven hundred thousand educated laborers, to go to Canada 
and other countries to seek employment, that are to-day suffer- 
ing; and compelling our business people to invest millions of 
capital in foreign factories, on account of those outrageous and 
unjust schedules in the Dingley tariff bill. 

Taking as a basis for our calculation hides that average 50 
pounds in weight, on farm cattle, in the above table, according 
to census and trade reports it shows that the cattle value to the 
farmer, if sold in the market to the packer, was in 1893: 


15. 24 


In 1895, the year of a panic under Democratic administration, 
according to these census figures, the farmer received: 


NOT TAAT CDO he BREE err SEES a aia aS $19. 68 
r SS 2 ER SO x: OI 4.38 
AY Borers SE See eRe Pye Sey vere Fy IR Cr need ew fone even ee a 24. 06 


In 1905, the boasted Republican prosperity year, the farmer 
received : 


For meat and ofal. 
For hides 


15. 15 


In 1906, according to these same census reports, the farmer 
received: 


WOR: ORG ani- T—T—TbTVTdTVTkT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T————— A $8. 37 
SS Sears T. 48 
Pe a a Ae a S LEN A Se a — 15.85 


The above tables show that meat value in 1895 was 135 per 
cent more than in 1906. 

The above tables show that the hide value in 1906 was 170 
per cent more than in 1893. 

The attached tables show that canner cows, which classifica- 
tion includes the old cows unfit for dairy purposes and from the 
ranches for breeding purposes, sold in 1906 as low as 75 cents a 
hundred pounds in the Chicago market. The hide brought on an 
average 14 cents for branded and about 15 cents for free of 
brands. The hides off of these animals netted the packer, no 
doubt, more than he paid for the same cattle alive on the hoof 
in the yards. 

Did the packer sell his dressed meat cheaper in 1906 than 
1895? This I leave open for the cattle raisers and consumers of 
meat to answer. If not, according to this table, is it not a fact 
that the packer gets the benefit of the 15 per cent duty on hides? 

Also, there is printed in the Recorp a table, showing the 
average price of export steers for four years, 1893-1897, of about 
$92, during the Democratic years; in the four years, 1904-1908, 
of about $74, showing a decline in value, no doubt, on account 
of the duty on hides, as these hides will sell for an average price 
of $12 to $16 each in our market, and in the foreign markets 15 
per cent less, on account of the duty. 
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If the duty was removed, it would raise the price of these 
cattle, and also would not reduce the price of hides, as we are 
the greatest consumers of this product in the world and our 
market establishes the price. 

The average value of a hide sold by the farmer direct from 
the South, east of the Mississippi, according to an invoice at- 
tached, is $1.62, and about 80 per cent of them will class as free- 
of-duty hides. 

Copy of invoice of hides from Marx Hide and Tallow Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., sold to C. S. Weisse & Co., Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., March 12, 1909: 


hides.. „ 
84 dry — — — 
dry p „ Worthless.. SARS SESE RS BV AP 


The above table that I submit is a collection of country hides 
taken off and marketed by the farmer, sold to dealers of the 
Southern States east of the Mississippi River, showing the great 
difference in value of a hide. No doubt a deduction of 10 to 
20 per cent can be made for freight and charges of handling to 
get the net price to the farmer, and is to demonstrate what little 
benefit the farmer gets out of the 15 per cent tax on hides that 
ke sells direct to the dealer. 

Also, sales of packer hides, according to the statement of 
the census report of 1905—5,039,204 hides, $44,206,107 value; 
average price, $8.80. 


[Mr. FOELKER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, it is with some hesitation that 
I at this time make a few remarks upon the tariff bill, which is 
now before Congress for consideration. I am a new Member 
from the State of North Dakota, a State which perhaps is more 
purely an agricultural State than any other State in this Union. 
It is true that we have lignite coal mines and some excellent 
clays in the western part of the State, but outside of the mining 
of these minerals our people are engaged altogether in agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

More than 50 per cent of the flax that is raised in the United 
States is raised in the State of North Dakota. It is a very 
large producer of spring wheat, of barley, oats, cattle, sheep, 
and horses. 

As I have listened to the many able speeches which have been 
made on the bill now pending by Members of this House, I 
have been impressed rather forcibly with the thought that 
each man was speaking upon the bill more especially as it 
might affect the people of the district which he had the honor 
to represent, rather than speaking upon the bill from the 
broader standpoint as to what might be best for the country 
at large. 

There are certain schedules in this bill which I consider vital 
to the welfare of the people whom I represent. In this bill, the 
tariff upon barley has been reduced from 30 cents to 15 cents 
a bushel, and upon malt from 45 cents to 25 cents. North 
Dakota raises about 15,000,000 bushels of barley per year, and 
it has only been recently that the price has been such as to 
make it a profitable crop for our farmers to grow. There have 
been two reasons for this. One has been on account of the 
protection given under the Dingley law, which practically shut 
out the Ontario barley, and the other reason is that it is 
alleged, under the national pure-food law, that malt must be 
made from barley, and that it can not be made from screen- 
ings, cracked rice, and material of that kind. In consequence, 
in the past two years, at least, our farmers have received a 
good price for their barley, and have been prosperous accord- 
ingly. We are a long way from the market and the place 
where the barley is consumed. It costs from 15 to 20 cents per 
bushel for freight, elevator charges, commission, etc., to place 
our barley down in New York State, in competition with the 
barley which may come over into the United States from On- 
tario. In raising barley out in the great States of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and the other Northwestern States 
that raise large amounts of barley, as a rule, it is raised upon 
large farms. The cost of labor is high, and it is impossible to 
give the barley the care and attention that can be given it upon 
the smaller farms down in Ontario. Barley is very susceptible 
to the weather, it takes but little to stain it, and it is im- 
possible upon our large farms to give it the care and attention 
that the smaller farmers can in Canada. 


The consequence is that when our barley reaches the market 
in the East it is apt to be stained, while the Canadian barley 
is bright, and to that extent our barley is handicapped just that 
much. It would seem as though it would be a wise policy if the 
duty on barley should be left as it is at the present time, and 
not taken off just at the moment when the farmers of our coun- 
try are beginning to realize a fair price for it. With the 
farmers of the country prosperous, the manufacturer, railroads, 
laboring men, and every interest must prosper also. 

In this bill, as I go through it, I find in section 29 the ques- 
tion of “drawback;” that is, where the article is raised or 
produced in some foreign country, comes into this country, is 
manufactured, and is sent out again, the duty shall be rebated. 
This is a question that may vitally affect the Northwest. 

This country has been exporting wheat for many years, but 
the amount of wheat that we are exporting now is getting closer 
and closer, and it is estimated that within the next five years 
possibly, and surely within the next ten years, it will be a ques- 
tion whether this country will raise wheat sufficient for its own 
consumption. 

We are not making the tariff laws simply for to-day, but this 
tariff law which we are now about to enact will probably stand 
for the next ten or fifteen years, and during that time it will be 
impossible to change or alter, in any way, any particular one 
of its provisions. In this matter of “ drawback” it would seem 
as though we should approach it with the utmost care that it 
may be so safeguarded and so cared for that while it may give 
the opportunity to millers or manufacturers to grind grain or 
manufacture for export out of this country, at the same time 
the protection which our farmers and people are entitled to 
upon the grain which they produce in this country shall not 
be taken from them. 

The bill as proposed provides that “‘the exportation shall be 
made within three years after the importation of the foreign 
material used or checked against,” but this, in the case of grain, 
should not go beyond the crop year, as it would allow the ac- 
cumulation of grain in some years, which would work to the 
detriment, perhaps, of the years that were to follow. It might 
also be well, in the case of grain, such as wheat or flaxseed, 
that the rebate should only be allowed to the particular mill 
which imported it, and where it was ground either into flour 
or oil. 

Amendments will be proposed to correct this section, that all 
interests may be safeguarded. 

In the matter of lumber the people of the State which I rep- 
resent are in favor of placing lumber absolutely upon the free 
list. One reason, of course, is that we have no lumber within 
the State; and, upon the other hand, we are very large con- 
sumers of lumber. It would really seem as though lumber 
should go upon the free list. When we take into consideration 
the fact that we are using up our forests so rapidly, that it is 
stated that, at the present rate of consumption, they can last 
for only twenty-five or thirty years longer, it would seem as 
though the sensible thing for us to do would be to place lumber 
upon the free list and draw as much, in the way of supplies, as 
possible from the country to the north of us. The question of 
transportation enters largely into the cost of lumber, and the 
small mills located down in the interior of the United States 
can hardly be disastrously affected by the reduction in the tariff 
upon lumber. I am satisfied that if it were put to a vote of the 
people of the United States that, by a very large majority, they 
would declare in favor of free lumber, as there must be 20,000 
consumers of lumber to one sawmill man, 

The country has been facing for some time a deficit in the 
Treasury of the United States. It is proposed in the bill which 
we have before us to place a tax upon tea and also upon coffee, 
where a country places an export duty upon coffee. Our people 
generally are opposed to taxing either coffee or tea, largely, 
perhaps, for the reason that those items enter so largely into 
the everyday life of the people, and are used in every home 
in this broad Jand of ours from one to three times a day. They 
have been upon the free list and the people generally feel that 
they ought to be there. It would seem as though the wiser 
and better plan to raise a revenue would be to increase the 
internal-revenue tax on beer 50 cents or a dollar a barrel, 
and that this would add a large amount to the revenue of the 
country, and would be raised upon something that might per- 
haps be called a “ luxury,” as would not be the case with tea or 
coffee, which are necessities, 

It is a matter of great study and of hard work to prepare 
a tariff law that will raise money sufficient for the needs of this 
Government, and at the same time to distribute that tariff so 
that all parts of the country will share equally the burdens, 
and will also share equally the help and benefit of the protec- 
tion which is afforded under it. For this and other reasons I 
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have been much interested in the subject of a tariff commission 
whose duty it should be to go to all parts of the country, find 
out the needs and requirements of every section of it, and of 
all business enterprises, manufacturing, mining, farming, and of 
our people in every walk and avenue in life. That this com- 
mission should visit, if necessary, foreign countries, get at the 
conditions there, and then from time to time make their reports 
to the Congress and to the President of the United States, that 
the President and Congress might haye the proper data and the 
figures and the statements at hand to work out a tariff law 
that would show no mountain peaks within the law as to some 
sections of the country and valleys as to some other section, 
but that should be upon a fair and equitable basis for the bene- 
fit of the whole people and of every section of the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in the time at my command 
I wish to direct my remarks principally to the schedule provid- 
ing for free hides, and, if time permits, to consider generally 
some other provisions of the bill. It is impossible in an hour 
to review and consider even briefly the various schedules which 
are being discussed prominently by the public. 

My interest in the subject of free hides is because my home 
city produces more leather than any other city in the country, 
and it is of direct concern to that important industry. 

The tariff bill under consideration is a departure from prior 
bills presented by the Republican party, in that it recognizes 
the principle of free raw materials. Some of these duties have 
been placed on the free list against the protest of the manu- 
facturers, but in the case of hides the committee has responded 
to the demand of all manufacturers concerned, including the 
tanners, the shoe, harness, trunk, and belting manufacturers, 
for the abolishment of this duty as their only protection and 
safety in face of the growing mastery of the beef packers in 
the control of the hide market. 

It is well known that there are not sufficient hides raised in 
this country to meet even the home consumption, and with the 
leather industry expanding as it has during the past several 
years, it is absolutely necessary if the heavy leather industry 
is to take the same rank as in those lines made from skins, such 
as calfskins and kips, which are admitted free, that they should 
have a free and ample supply of cattle hides. 

Not since the war-revenue duties were repealed in 1873 has 
there been any duty whatsoever on cattle hides until, through 
some ulterior purpose, there was introduced in the Dingley Act 
in the Senate, and afterwards incorporated into law, a provi- 
sion for a duty of 15 per cent. The construction that was given 
to that provision by the Treasury officials levied a duty on all 
hides weighing 25 pounds and over and admitted free of duty 
those under that weight. 

With the beef packers controlling 60 per cent of the hides, 
is it any wonder that the independent tanners, whose very ex- 
istence depends upon obtaining freely the raw material, should 
protest against the continuation of this duty? 

Prior to the imposition of this duty in the Dingley Act the 
American leather industry was increasing rapidly both as to 
leather manufactured from cattle hides, which now bears the 
duty of 15 per cent, and in the manufacture from calfskins 
and kips, which are free of duty. How striking are the figures 
which show the increase of our exports of manufactured leather 
from those hides which do not bear a duty when compared with 
diminishing exports from leather manufactured from cattle 
hides which carry the duty. In 1895 we exported 45,000,000 
pounds of sole leather, and in 1908 our exports were but 
31,000,000 pounds, a decrease of more than 30 per cent in thir- 
teen years. The reason for this decline is traceable to the duty 
on hides and the practice of the beef packers in fixing the price 
and controlling the output of hides. 

Not only have the packers under their control more than 60 
per cent of the cattle hides, which they can withhold from the 
market until they receive their price, as hides are not perishable 
but may be stored without injury for years, but the packers 
have become the active competitors in the manufacture of 
leather, so that they virtually have the independent tanners 
under their absolute subjugation in dictating to them the price 
of their hides up to the amount of the foreign market price 
plus the duty and the freight charges; and in addition they are 
active competitors in the manufacture of leather, which in each 
instance gives them the decided advantage in the control of the 
leather trade. 

It is common knowledge that the American Hide and Leather 
Company, which was organized in 1899 by the leading beef 
packers, is the combination that controls more than two-thirds 
of the output of side upper leathers. But the beef packers 
have not stopped with this combination, but are gaining control 
wherever they can of independent tanneries. Nor are they 
limiting their operations to this country, for within the past 


six months Swift & Co. has purchased two of the largest pack- 
ing houses in Buenos Aires. 

Not content with fixing the price of beef, they wish to control 
the output and price of every part of the animal. Recognizing 
their supreme control of the hide market, they are planning to 
utilize their monopoly by having not only a monopoly of the raw 
material but a monopoly in the output of leather. 

Whether the beef packers shall control the leather industry of 
this country is the issue that is being waged by the independent 
tanners and all the manufacturers of leather goods who are de- 
manding the removal of the duty. With the conceded advan- 
tage that this tariff gives to the beef packers, is it not passing 
strange that no representative of theirs has come into the open 
asking for a retention of this duty, and that the only represent- 
ative before the committee, who had to be subpcenaed, stated 
as the representative of Armour & Co. that they are asking 
nothing in the readjustment of the tariff? But other attorneys 
appeared under the guise of representing other interests, and 
presented the arguments that fittingly belonged to the side of 
the beef packers and bewalled the injury the farmer will suffer 
if this duty is taken off. If these representatives are the true 
friends of the farmers, why is it that they are not advocat- 
ing a duty on calfskins and kips, of which more than three- 
fourths are taken off by the farmers, rather than a duty on 
cattle hides, of which less than one-fourth is taken off by the 
farmers, and the great majority of which are controlled by the 
packers? Their claim that this would be an injury to the 
farmers is too specious, and their self-interest in the packers’ 
side challenges the bona fides of their argument. 

The farmers will not be fooled by this sophistry, for they 
know when they sell their cattle to the buyer that he purchases 
the critter on the basis of the price for beef as it is sold in the 
markets at Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas City, and not upon the 
prevailing price of hides. 

The farmers know, as all persons acquainted with stock sell- 
ing know, that hides are but a by-product and merely an incident 
in the make-up of the critter, and that the price of beef is the 
determiner of the value of the cattle, just as the value of any 
merchandise encased in a covering is determined primarily by 
the merchandise rather than the chance value of the covering. 
The value of a crate of strawberries or a barrel of apples is that 
of the value of the fruit, and though the case and the barrel may 
haye some value, the selling price is determined by the demand 
for the main article. 

One-sixth, which represents the hide, with 57 per cent of the 
animal for edible purposes, can not be the controller in deter- 
mining the price. If the cattle hides had a free market, as the 
hides from calfskins and kips, there would not be this insistent 
demand on the part of leather and shoe manufacturers to free 
themselves from the control of the beef packers. With free 
hides, I venture to say that the price of hides will not be greatly 
reduced, but that the latter industry will be enabled to extend 
their manufacture of heavy upper and sole leather, which will 
create a larger demand for the home supply, and thereby raise 
the price of the local hide. 

What explanation can be given to the increase in the price 
of calfskins by 18 per cent since 1898, whereas dutiable hides 
have only increased 13 per cent, other than that the American 
leather industry tanning calfskins, under a free market for their 
raw materials, advanced in this output many per cent, whereas 
the heavy leather industry was hampered by the artificial limi- 
tations in obtaining the heavy hides from the packers? 

With free cattle hides, as with free calfskins to-day, the 
United States will become the world’s market for hides, and 
with the growth of the leather industry the home demand will 
determine the price of the hides. No one seriously contends 
that the remoyal of the duty on hides will check the raising of 
cattle, but the continuance of that duty may, and many believe 
will, cripple and embarrass the leather, shoe, and kindred in- 
dustries. It is purely a business proposition that should be 
decided on sound economic principles, taking into consideration 
our premiership in the manufacture of shoes, belting, and simi- 
lar lines, and the ability of the tanners to meet the competi- 
tion of the world if they obtain their raw materials free of duty. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. For a question. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. As the fact is, hides produce about 
$3,000,000 revenue, and there is no revenue on that schedule 
outside of hides; now, when they put hides on the free list, 
ought not they to put leather and leather products, shoes, har- 
ness, and so forth, on the free list? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to challenge the first statement, 
even though the gentleman is a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, for if he had read the hearings before the 
committee closely he would have known that while the aggre- 
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gate duty collected on hides was $3,000,000, by reason of the 
drawback of 99 per cent on all leather manufactured from 
foreign hides and exported, there is only a net revenue of 
$1,800,000. But now, coming to the question 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Permit me to answer your question, and 
then I will yield. Now, coming to the question of whether 
there should not be a reduction in the duty on leather and on 
shoes, I wish to say to the gentleman that the schedules as 
reported by the committee have a corresponding reduction. 
In the Dingley tariff act the duty on shoes is 25 per cent. 
The duty as reported in the Payne bill is 15 per cent. The 
i on sole leather under the Dingley bill is 20 per cent 

Mr. HILL. Fifteen per cent less on sole leather. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the Payne bill it is 5 per cent. Con- 
sider for a moment whether that is a corresponding reduction 
on shoes. Take, for instance, the low-price shoe which is worn 
by the laboring man for heavy work that is sold for $2. To- 
day the duty on that valued shoe of 25 per cent will equal 50 
cents. On the duty reported in this bill it will be but 30 cents. 
On a $5 shoe the duty under the Dingley bill is $1.25; under the 
present bill at 15 per cent it would be but 75 cents. 

If the price of the average hide, which to-day is about $7, 
were reduced to the extent of the duty, amounting to from 90 
cents to a dollar and 20 cents, there would be a saving on the 
2 pounds of sole leather of about 4 cents and on 3 feet of 
heavy upper leather of 6 cents, which is the amount that goes 
into a pair of the average workingman’s shoes, which would make 
a lessening in cost to the manufacturer of about 10 cents a pair. 

It has been stated in the hearings that the saving would vary 
from 9 to 12 and 13 cents a pair, according ‘to the weight 
of the shoe. It must be remembered that the uppers on the 
finer grade of shoes are manufactured from hides which do 
not bear a duty and wherein the sole leather is only affected; 
but in the case of the heavy shoes that are worn by the work- 
ingman for heavy wear, the uppers as well as the soles are 
made from hides that pay this duty. Why, this duty on hides 
affects the price of shoes worn by the laboring man more than 
it does that worn by the rich and middle classes, and the effect 
of this 15 per cent duty on cattle hides is greater than is repre- 
sented by the 10 or 12 cents. 

If there will be a saving of from 9 to 12 cents in the 
cost of leather to the manufacturer in the cheap-grade shoes by 
taking off the duty on hides, and this bill reduces his protec- 
tion 20 cents a pair, does the gentleman say that that is 
not a corresponding reduction? In fact, the reduction in the 
manufactured leather and in the shoe and harness schedules are 
greater than the benefit derived from taking off the duty on hides. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. What is the purpose of the duty, 
if it does not bring in revenue and is prohibitive? What pur- 
pose have you except to exploit the American market? 

Mr. STAFFORD. So far as the removal of the duty on 
hides is concerned, it is to enable the leather manufacturers to 
compete in the markets of the world. So far as leather manu- 
factured from these skins which do not bear a duty is con- 
cerned, the history of the industry shows that there has been 
rapid development, but the heavy leather industry has been 
checked by the artificial barriers created by the duty on hides. 
The American leather man, the independent leather producer, 
wishes to be freed from the thraldom of the beef packer, who 
controls the price of raw materials; and I contend that if hides 
are placed on the free list, it will be of direct and decided ad- 
vantage to the consuming class, 

No one can contend that there is not keen competition among 
the shoe manufacturers, so that the consuming public will not 
derive the advantage from a reduction in the price of the leather 
that goes into the shoe. Let me cite to you what was testified 
by an expert shoe manufacturer before the committee. When 
hides were on the free list, the shoe that was sold to the 
laboring man, the farm hand, and the farmer for heavy work in 
the fields for $2 cost the manufacturer about $1.35, and was 
sold to the retailer at $1.60, who in turn made a profit of 40 
cents in selling it at $2. But when the price of the material 
was raised 10 or 12 cents, the manufacturer sold it to the whole- 
saler at $1.70 or $1.75, and the retailer, in order to obtain his 
margin of profit, could not add 10 or 15 cents on the selling 
price, but was obliged to sell the same shoe for $2.25 or $2.50, or 
else purchase a cheaper-grade shoe to be sold at $2. As has been 
stated, if the retailer sold the shoe at $2.10 or $2.15, his com- 
petitor, who would offer a similar, though inferior, shoe for $2, 
would get the trade. 

If he had done that, as has been explained by persons con- 
nected with the shoe trade, he would have lost his customer, be- 
cause there is no established grade of shoes selling for $2.10 
or $2.15. What was the result? Either a shoe was manufac- 


tured of cheaper quality, that was placed on the market at $2, 
or this same shoe, that formerly sold for $2, was necessarily 
raised in price to $2.25 or $2.50. Here is an example of how 
this duty, that increased the price but 12 cents to the shoe 
manufacturers, ultimately increased the price 25 to 50 cents 
to the ultimate consumer. 

I call upon any Member of the House, from their own indi- 
vidual experience, running back only for a period of ten years, 
to say whether they do not know instances where shoes they 
have purchased for $4 have been raised to $5, a $3.50 shoe 
raised to $4, and a $3 shoe to $3.50, all because of the increased 
price resulting from the tariff duty on hides? 

With the abolishment of this duty the wearers of high-grade 
shoes can certainly expect a better quality for the prices that 
they are paying to-day, and the users of the lower-grade shoes 
can expect to buy their shoes at a lower price. 

Anyone acquainted with the shoe, harness, belting, and kin- 
dred industries knows that the competition between rival manu- 
facturers for the control of the trade will necessarily redound 
to the benefit of the consumers if the price of the material was 
reduced. Figure out what this increase in price of shoes costs 
to every household, without considering the saving that would 
result on harness leather, which is made from the heavy hides 
that carry the duty, and you will see it overbalances and out- 
weighs the little crumbs that the farmer may receive from this 
tariff duty on hides. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. For a question. 

Mr. JAMES. I understand the gentleman to contend that the 
cattle, or the “raw material,” as you term it, was controlled by 
the beef trust. Is that correct? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Controlled by the beef packers. Sixty per 
cent or more of the hides is controlled by the beef packers, 
and naturally, controlling that quantity, they control the prices. 

Mr. JAMES. I entirely agree with the gentleman as to that. 
Now, will you kindly explain to the House the contention on 
that side that a tariff on cattle benefits the farmer? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That contention is not being made from our 
side, but is the contention that was just made by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RANDELL], who preceded me, and who is a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. JAMES. Why is it that your party puts a tariff on beef? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That question is not pertinent to the con- 
sideration of the duty on hides. 

Mr. JAMES. I know it is not, but it is as to cattle. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The question here is whether we shall 
equip our merchants so they will be able to compete in foreign 
markets. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. The gentleman misunderstands my 
position with reference to cattle and hides. I am not in favor 
of protecting either one; but I do say, or intended to say in my 
address, that if the tariff is taken off hides the duty on leather 
products ought not to be left on, either, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not yield to the gentleman any 
further. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I simply wanted to correct the 
gentleman’s statement of what I said. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not want to do the gentleman any in- 
justice 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. But you do me an injustice, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have already shown that under the 
schedules in the bill under consideration there is a proportionate 
and greater reduction in the tariff on leather and in the tariff 
on shoes than will result to the benefit of the manufacturer 
because we take off the duty on hides. 

But the main reason for the shoe, belting, and other allied 
manufacturers joining in this appeal to have the duty removed 
is because they recognize their supremacy in the manufacture of 
their products, and that if they are enabled to get the leather 
on the same terms as the foreign manufacturer they can com- 
pete in the control of the foreign markets. In some instances, 
because of this increased cost by reason of the duty, the shoe 
manufacturers have been compelled to surrender the foreign 
field, particularly in the case of the cheaper grade of shoes, 
which are more directly affected by the tariff than the high 
grade. 

In no industry other than perhaps the iron and steel industry 
are the boot and shoe makers so formidable in their competition 
in foreign markets, in spite of the higher price that they have 
been obliged to pay for the manufactured product. They can 


not avail themselves of the drawback, because the domestic 
leather is to a large extent manufactured from domestic hides, 
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on which there is no drawback, and as a consequence the shoe 
. manufacturer is obliged to pay a higher price for his sole 
leather and the heavy side upper leather than what the foreign 
shoe manufacturer pays for his manufactured product. Another 
embarrassment, even when the leather is manufactured in this 
country from foreign hides, on which the drawback is properly 
applicable, is that the shoe manufacturer is unable to make the 
necessary affidavit to show that the leather used in the shoe to 
be exported is made from an imported hide. 

When you consider that in 1896 we exported but a million 
pair of shoes, of the value of $1,400,000, and in 1908 we ex- 
ported six and a half million pair, of the value of eleven and a 
half million dollars, the necessity of granting to the leather 
and shoe manufacturers the opportunity to compete on even 
terms in the world’s market is apparent. 

No attempt to make this a sectional issue will be successful, 
for the shoe industry is no longer limited to New England, and 
its supremacy to-day is challenged by the growing shoe indus- 
try in the Middle West, which have the equal in shoe factories 
in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and Chicago of those in 
New England. The removal of the duty affects not only the 
tanners, the shoe manufacturers, the belting, harness, and furni- 
ture lines, but it affects every household in this country. 

The bill in this particular and in other sections has been 
framed to develop and stimulate our foreign trade and at the 
same time protect the home producer in the control of the home 
market, but not with superlative duties that would enable him 
to unduly charge the consuming public for their wares. In its 
aim to enable our manufacturers to gain possession of the 
foreign markets it is a departure from prior tariff measures 
that follows the demand of the commercial world, and is in 
keeping with the sentiment expressed by the late President 
McKinley in his Buffalo Exposition speech, wherein he pre- 
dicted the necessity of shaping our tariff policy to gain foreign 
markets. 

No longer are our manufacturers content with the home 
market, for we have reached that stage in our industrial and 
commercial life when, if we are to continue to progress, we 
must, to relieve our excess production, invade the trade do- 
minion of foreign countries. To accomplish this we must place 
our manufacturers on as equal terms, consistent with the pro- 
tection of the higher wages paid to American labor, as their 
competitors abroad. This is the reason why this bill carries 
free coal, free ore, free hides, free pulp, and makes a reduction 
in duty on other materials that enter into manufacture. 

With the increasing burdens and increasing expenditures of 
the National Government, we are forced to adopt other means of 
raising revenue than by indirect taxation through impost duties 
and through the levying of internal-revenue taxes on alcoholic 
and maltous liquors and on cigars. As the expenditures in- 
crease this need will become more and more necessary, and I 
welcome and approve the proposition to tax inheritances, as is 
proposed in the pending bill. The fact that 30 other States have 
already adopted this method of meeting their expenditures is 
an argument in its favor which shows its popularity and its 
general approval. Because three-fourths of the States have 
adopted this method of taxation is no binding reason, as some 
have advanced on the floor, why the National Government 
should not also adopt this system. If the National Government 
exercises this power, nothing prevents the States from contin- 
uing their policy, even if it may force them, in the equitable 
levy of taxation, to reduce the amount of their inheritance taxes. 

The inheritance tax as carried in this bill of 1 per cent on 
estates above $10,000 and up to $100,000, of 2 per cent on es- 
tates between $100,000 and $500,000, and of 3 per cent on 
estates exceeding $500,000, must be considered a fair tax that 
will not be too onerous to force the repeal by the States of 
their inheritance-tax laws. 

The estimate from this source is $20,000,000. But with our 
increasing revenues we will be forced very shortly, if the time 
has not arrived at present, to adopt a graduated income tax. 
Serious doubts are entertained by some whether any income- 
tax provision can be drafted to overcome the objections of the 
Supreme Court that deelared the last measure unconstitu- 
tional; but if the policy is right, this method should be adopted 
in raising the additional revenues of the Government. It is 
true that many may attempt to falsify their incomes, but the 
penalty can be made heavy enough so as to secure payment 
from all in the designated classes. No more equitable levy 
can be made than taxing the incomes of those who from favored 
circumstances are the better able to meet the expenses of the 
Government. 5 

The inheritance tax is an emergency provision to tide over the 
temporary embarrassment that confronts the Treasury with 
falling revenues. Like the stamp taxes for emergency war 


real estate and business transactions, the 
be easily repealed when the emergency is 
passed. No expensive machinery is required to collect the taxes, 
and when the need for the additional revenue is at an end its 
ean be readily effected without a jar to the remaining 
schedules of the tariff bill that are related and interdependent. 
Though the members of the Ways and Means Committee, for 
their arduous labors in preparing this important Dill, are enti- 
tled to the thanks of the House, the conviction is forced home 
that such a work is too extensive for any set of men to complete 


£ 


considering only the pulp and paper schedules, and where we 
limited our inquiry largely in the paper schedules to those per- 
taining to news print paper. Though the Ways and Means Com- 


hearings, and must be in the minds of the committee as well as 
Members of the House, an absence of full and detailed informa- 
tion as to the real conditions pertaining to the trade in the 
respective lines affeeted by the schedules. 

As industries multiply and manufactures become more com- 
plex and intricate, the difficulty of a committee framing a tariff 
bill will become greater. It is beyond the range of possibility. 
for any Representative to become sufficiently expert to pass in- 
telligently upon all the schedules or even a few of the schedules 
of a tariff bill. The conditions demand the creation of a per- 
manent commission of experts whose special function will be to 
ascertain trade conditions generally, at home and abroad, and 
the effect of the tariff on our trade and mannfactures, so as to 
become fully versed with every phase of commercial life which 
is affected by the tariff, and to intelligently inform Congress 
from time to time of changed industrial conditions at home 
and abroad that necessitate a change of tariff duties. 

As Representatives, in deciding questions of direct concern to 
every person in the land, we should be furnished with the best 
possible information as to existing trade conditions and the 
effect of the tariff both upon manufacturers and upon the con- 
sumers, so that the House can act intelligently in framing a 
tariff measure. 

The power to determine the schedules is too great to be sur- 
rendered to any appointive commission, and should be retained 
by Congress; but no objection should be made to thorough in- 
vestigation by unbiased experts to ascertain the facts and re- 
port their findings to Congress. 

There is increasing demand from manufacturers and consum- 
ers alike that a tariff commission should be established, for 
they recognize the difficulty that Members of Congress have in 
ascertaining the true conditions and in passing upon the re- 
spective tariff schedules. 

More attention has been given by the committee in the fram- 
ing of this tariff bill than to any other prior measure, but the 
work would have been much easier and a better tariff bill could 
have been framed if the tariff commission had been created 
several years ago and could have given the benefit of their re- 
search to the committee and to Con, 

The tariff can no longer be regarded as a local issue, but must 
be framed from a national standpoint. The public demands a 
tariff bill that will give nothing more than adequate protection 
to our manufacturers, so as to secure American labor in its 
employment and that will not levy any undue burden upon the 
consuming class. The principle of protection to our industries 
is firmly established in American economice life, but it should 
not be abused for the enrichment of a few favored classes at the 
expense of the large body of our citizens. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the live issue of a year ago between the news- 
papers on the one hand and the news print paper manufac- 
turers on the other was whether the tariff affected the price of 
news print paper. 

The present bill instead of providing a duty of $1.66 a ton on 
ground wood pulp, admits free of duty wood pulp and reduces 
the duty on print paper valued at less than $45 a ton from $6 to 
$2 and valued at between $45 and $50, from $8 to $4. 

These schedules follow the recommendation of the select 
committee that was appointed a year ago to investigate the 
paper and pulp manufacture and to report to Congress what 
changes if any should be made in the tariff schedules, 

The select committee, of which I had the honor to be a 
member, began its work in the latter part of April and held 
daily sessions of from seven to ten hours each day until the 
close of the session, and during the vacation period continued 
its investigations by visiting numerous paper mills throughout 
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the country and visiting the sources of pulp-wood supply in 
the Northwestern States and in Ontario and Quebec. The 
recommendations for free pulp and for a reduced tariff on 
print paper meet the full approval of the newspaper publishers, 
and the only dissent is from certain news, print paper manu- 
facturers to that part reducing the tariff on news print paper 
from $6 to $2 a ton. 

To discredit the paper committee's recommendation, certain 
large paper manufacturers have charged that it was a surrender 
to the newspapers of the country to gain their favor. My an- 
swer to that false and unfair charge is that during the cam- 
paign, when this was one of the leading issues, no Republican 
member of the committee entered into any promise of capitula- 
tion with the opposing newspapers which sought the members’ 
defeat because of their position on this committee, and each 
kept free from all entanglements so that they could decide this 
question impartially and fairly as the testimony and the facts 
warranted. 

Before addressing myself to the reasons that prompted the 
committee in recommending this tariff cut, I wish to engage 
your attention for a few minutes in speaking generally about 
the constituent parts of news print paper. The primary reason 
for cheap news print paper is the cheap process of converting 
spruce wood under high hydraulic pressure against large re- 
volving grindstones driven by water power into ground wood 
pulp, which constitutes from 75 to 80 per cent of the manufac- 
tured paper. This wood pulp lacks sufficient fiber to make it 
tenacious enough to give strength to a sheet of paper, and there 
is added to give it this strength about 30 per cent of what is 
called “ sulphite pulp.” 

This latter pulp, which can be made from other soft woods 
besides spruce and for which hemlock and poplar are largely 
utilized, is made by boiling small chips of the wood with 
sulphurous acid under high steam pressure from eight to twelve 
hours, which separates the fibrous parts, and after screening 
presents a fiber that when mixed with the ground pulp pro- 
duces the necessary strength for the news print paper. During 
the process of mixing the pulps there is added a small per- 
centage of clay, alum, and coloring matter to give stiffness 
and provide a finish and the color to the paper. But in its 
finished form news print paper is 90 per cent wood. 

This brief review of the component parts of news print pa- 
per shows the large preponderance of spruce wood and its 
necessary presence when no other wood or substitute that will 
as economically produce the same quantity of pulp has as yet 
been discovered. 

The paper investigation aroused the paper manufacturers 
and the country generally to a realization of the rapidly di- 
minishing supply of pulp wood of this country and of the need 
of reforestation in our country to provide the future supply, 
and also of our dependence upon Canada for its necessary 
spruce wood, unless steps were taken to preserve the spruce 
supply in this country. 

Hon. Gifford Pinchot, Chief of the Forest Service, stated be- 
fore the committee that the estimate of 500,000,000,000 feet of 
timber in Canada by the Canadian superintendent of forestry 
was a very liberal estimate of the Canadian timber, and Mr. 
Pinchot believes that one-half of this is spruce. From the avail- 
able data he believes that Canada has three times as much 
spruce as there is standing in this country. He also gave the 
opinion that at the present rate of consumption the supply in the 
New England States would not last more than a dozen years, 
outside of Maine, where the supply would continue available 
for nearly thirty years, and that the supply in Minnesota would 
last about a decade. 

This estimate, from reports received by the committee from 
other sources, I believe is too low; but there can be no question 
of the rapidly diminishing supply of spruce wood in our country 
and of our dependence more and more, as the time goes on, upon 
Canada for the available supply, unless we immediately begin 
to reforest and conserve the present spruce timber now standing. 

Mr. Pinchot reports the consumption of pulp wood in 1899 as 
1,896,000 cords, and in 1906 of 3,661,000 cords, And the re- 
turns from the Treasury Department show that in 1907 we im- 
ported from Canada 644,000 cords which was nearly three times 
the amount imported ten years before. 

There can be no question that the marked increase of price 
in news print paper that took its sudden rise in the summer of 
1907 was traceable directly to the rapid rise in the cost of 
pulp wood. For several years the price of pulp wood has re- 
flected the growing scarcity of the American supply until, in 
the summer of 1907, a scare suddenly seized hold of the paper 
makers of the country by reason of the diminished supply to 
meet the immediate needs occasioned, partly in the West by 


the want of lumber jacks to furnish the necessary supply, and 
also by the continued increasing demand for spruce wood. 

Pulp wood cost from two to three dollars a cord more in 1907 
than the year before, and twice as much as five years before. So 
scarce during the summer of 1907 was pulp wood in the West 
that the Wisconsin mills were obliged to contract for 50,000 
cords in Quebec at an average cost of $6.50 a cord f. o. b. cars, 
which cost practically $14 at the paper mills when the freight 
charges were paid. So there was warrant for the increase in 
price of paper or a part at least in the decided increase in price 
of pulp wood. 

The uniform rise in the price of paper followed the economic 
law of the price rising to the highest level in a short market 
where the determining controller of the product, the Inter- 
national Paper Company in this case, raised its delivery price 
to $2.50 a hundred. 

Prior to the hearings much was heard in justification of the 
old tariff, that labor was cheaper in Canada than in the Amer- 
ican mills; but the testimony discloses, without contradiction, 
that skilled labor in the Canadian paper mills proper receive as 
high wages, and in some instances higher, than in the States. 
This is ascribable to their having been induced to leave em- 
ployment in American mills, for which they demanded a higher 
wage. So also in the seale of wages paid to the unskilled 
labor in the paper mills, ‘Their wages are generally on a par 
with those in this country, and if time permitted I would read 
the average wages paid in all classes of employment in the 
eastern and western American mills and in the Booth mill, 
which is an up-to-date Canadian mill, located at Ottawa. 

An analysis of the cost of production as disclosed by the hear- 
ings of the International Paper Company, which manufactures 
30 per cent of the news print paper of this country, with mills 
located in New York, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, and 
of the Booth mill at Ottawa, upon the basis of 80 per cent of 
ground wood and 25 per cent of sulphite pulp in a ton of paper, 
without including repair cost or selling cost, shows that the cost 
to the International Paper Company for 1 ton of paper would 
be $30.05, of which $11.53 would be for ground wood, $7.84 for 
pulp, and $10.68 for other materials and cost of conversion; 
while in the Booth mill the total cost for a ton of paper on the 
above basis would be $28.38, of which $9.10 would be for ground 
wood, $7.46 for sulphite pulp, and $11.82 for other materials 
and cost of production. 

The returns further show that the cost of production in some 
of the New York paper mills, such as the St. Regis and the 
Gould paper companies’ mills in the Watertown district, is less 
by more than a dollar a ton than that of the International 
Paper Company; while the cost of production in the three 
western mills located in Wisconsin and Minnesota that made 
returns of their cost of operation is also less by more than a 
dollar than that of the International. 

The schedules of cost of the eastern and western mills will 
prove that the cost of production does not vary much from the 
cost of the Canadian mills, and that $2 a ton more than equals 
the difference in the cost of production. 

Two gentlemen representing districts that produce more 
news print paper than any other districts in this country have 
spoken to-day. I have listened very attentively to their re- 
marks, but I failed to determine wherein they reached the real 
question at issue between the printing public on the one hand 
and the news print paper manufacturers on the other. If the 
arguments made by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Swasry] 
or the gentleman from New York [Mr. Matsy] are carried to 
their logical extreme, we will have to put a duty on pulp wood, 
so as to insure the news print paper manufacturers of this coun- 
try, who happen to own pulp-wood timber lands, the control of 
the market as to pulp wood by preventing any export from 
Canada. 

Mr. SWASEY. Mr. Chairman, there was no suggestion in 
the remarks of either the gentleman from New York or myself 
that we proposed to put a duty on pulp wood. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The argument of the gentleman from New 
York, when he was comparing the value of stumpage in this 
country with that in Canada by showing that Canadian stump- 
age was much lower, would lead to the conclusion that this 
country should erect a barrier around it, so that there should 
be no further importation of wood into this country. How 
long is this country to follow the false policy of taxing the 
consumer so as to furnish an unearned profit to the owner of 
some natural resource which is limited in supply and where the 
yield is controlled by arbitrary direction? 

The question of pulp-wood supply is indissolubly connected 
with the question of free lumber. Canada is as alive to the 
the necessity of protecting its wood supply as the United States, 
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and this sparsely settled country is taking greater precaution 
in preserving its woodiands than our country. The paper and 
pulp committee, on its visit to Canada, following the election and 
before the assembling of Congress in December, found a very 
strong sentiment among Canadians in favor of depriving abso- 
lntely the American paper mills of their supply of pulp wood 
and adopting as a national policy that of Ontario in forbidding 
the exportation of its pulp wood. The Canadians believe that 
by so doing they could force the transfer of the paper industry 
to their country and thereby develop the undeveloped water 
powers which are so numerous in Ontario and Quebec. The 
American Government has neglected sorely the opportunities 
of cultivating cordial trade relations with our neighbor to the 
north. Recognizing the need, as one of the alternatives to our 
supply of pulp wood, to have free access to the Canadian for- 
ests, the committee in its report recommended concessions that 
will make it to the advan of Canada to accept our terms. 
It is virtually a recip arrangement, awaiting Canada’s 
acceptance to make it binding, for until its Provinces grant the 
free exportation of pulp wood, which is so necessary to per- 
petuate the paper industry of this country, the old duties on 
print paper and ground-wood pulp will continue. 

I am not surprised that the large manufacturers who control 
large areas of pulp wood are protesting against this policy. 
If pulp wood should be prohibited by Canada for export to our 
country, it is not hard to conceive how the holders of pulp 
wood timber lands in this country, like the International Paper 
Company and the Great Northern Paper Company and those 
other paper companies that operate in Maine, would receive 
unbounded benefits by enhanced and increasing prices by rea- 
son of that policy. But the committee looked at this question 
from a national standpoint. We considered the interests of 
the independent manufacturers of print paper who buy their 
pulp wood and wood pulp. We considered what was necessary 
to keep news print paper cheap, and we believed that the only 
way to perpetuate that policy was to offer liberal terms to 
Canada, whereby she would be induced to grant to the Ameri- 
can people the free exportation of her wood, and we in turn 
would give her the benefit of free pulp and reduced duties on 
print paper. 

In the arguments of the two gentlemen to-day no mention 
whatsoever was made as to the varying cost of production be- 
tween Canada and the United States. Those gentlemen assume, 
by their silence, that the statement made the other day by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the chairman of the paper 
committee, is true, that wages paid in Canada are equal to, if 
not in excess of, the wages paid in this country. 

Now, with a line of manufacture on the same plane as that in 
this country, what harm can come by permitting Canadian paper 
makers to compete in our markets, if we thereby insure the per- 
petuity to the American paper manufacturer of a perpetual sup- 
ply of pulp wood? 

The Wisconsin paper men, who manufacture more news print 
paper than any other State west of New York, are Claiming that 
they will suffer by reason of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee, and that this concession should not be granted to any 
Province unless all the Provinces act unitedly and grant it at 
one and the same time. 

If Ontario is so shortsighted that it will continue its policy 
of forbidding the exportation of pulp wood when used in the 
manufacture of paper outside of the Dominion, that will be its 
loss. I take it that the Province of Ontario will recognize the 
advantage that will come to her lumbermen, with large quan- 
tities of spruce wood at their disposal, and that they would 
prefer to take advantage of the higher markets for spruce 
wood in the near-by State of Wisconsin, where the average haul 
would only be from 300 to 400 miles, rather than to dispatch it 
to the limited market at Ottawa. We ean not forecast what 
any Province will do, but certainly Wisconsin paper manu- 
facturers have no complaint to make, for to-day their supply is 
as limited by reasons of the embargo of Ontario in the exporta- 
tion of pulp wood as it will be if she declines to accept these 
terms, and the only fear of competition is that which exists 
to-day from the Canadian mills, more than a thousand miles 
away. 

Mr. SWASEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SWASEY. Does the gentleman mean to state that all 
the competition of print paper and pulp comes from Canada— 
that is, competition to the American mills? Is it not true that 
300 tons are coming in every day from Scandinavia? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say that the gentleman is con- 
fusing the imports of sulphite pulp, ground-wood pulp, and 
manufactured paper. While there are large imports of sulphite 


pulp from Scandinavia, there is no ground-wood pulp coming 
from there and no paper. 

But from Canada there have been large importations of 
ground wood, and why should not there be? Very little labor 
is required in manufacturing ground-wood pulp, which is the 
essential component part of news print paper. Why should we 
not admit free of entry the wood pulp and allow our paper 
manufacturers to get their raw material in this half manufac- 
tured form when it tends to perpetuate the news print paper 
industry in this country? 

Canada in the last six years has increased her exports of wood 
pulp from one million to two and one-half million dollars in value 
a year. We welcome them, and I hope they will continue to in- 
crease so as to give to the American news paper manufacturers 
their supply of wood pulp that they can continue to manufacture 
news print paper at the lowest possible rate; but we did not in- 
tend to give the American news paper manufacturers who control 
pulp-wood lands the advantage of a home market with dimin- 
ishing supply of pulp wood. We want to perpetuate the Ameri- 
can news print paper industry in this country. We want to con- 
tinue the news print paper manufacture and have news print 
paper sold at as low a price as is consistent with a fair profit. 
The only way that can be secured is by opening our ports under 
proper reciprocal arrangement by granting Canada some conces- 
sions for the admission of its pulp and print paper in return 
for their free pulp wood, and at the same time adequately pro- 
tecting the American paper manufacturer, [Applause on the 
Republican side.] f 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I can scarcely hope 
to say anything new on the tariff question, nor do I hope to be 
able to say the old things as well as they have been said. Iam 
a very firm believer in the doctrine of a tariff for revenue alone, 
but I believe that in raising the necessary revenue from imports 
care should be taken to so place the duty as to incidentally do 
the most good to such American industries as are least able 
to compete successfully with similar products of foreign make. 

In my judgment many of the schedules in this bill violate this 
principle, and in line with the present Dingley tariff it will 
prove but a means of using the Government as an instrument to 
take money out of the pockets of all the people and put it in 
the pockets of a favored few. 

I have the honor to represent in this body one of the greatest 
agricultural districts and one of the greatest bituminous coal- 
producing districts in the United States, with quite a few manu- 
facturing establishments in it; a district inhabited by as intelli- 
gent and industrious a people as can be found on the face of the 
earth. I am therefore intensely interested in legislation affect- 
ing labor in field and mine and factory. 

I have listened with much interest to the discussion of the 
proposed law, with a keen desire to arrive at a wise and just 
conclusion, and after two weeks of able discussion I am entirely 
unable to see how or where it would benefit my people or the 
great body of the American people or where or how it would 
add a single honest dollar to their income, but I can readily 
see how it would materially increase the cost of living to the 
farmer, the miner, and almost every man who works with hand 
or brain, and thus it will operate to their serious disadvantage. 
I have seen, too, how injurious, nay, how destructive, it is to 
that keen sense of justice, that fine sense of honor and honesty 
which ought to prevail among an enlightened and upright people. 

Again and again during the debate have I heard gentlemen 
favor the passage of this bill and promise to support it, not be- 
cause it was right; not because it was founded on sound moral 
principles; but because it gave their locality an advantage at 
the expense of the general public. Put plainly, but I trust not 
offensively, it meant: “If you will let my constituents put their 
hands in the pockets of the American people, then you have my 
consent that your constituents may do likewise without let or 
hindrance from me, and the devil take the hindmost.” It stands, 
not for honesty and independent effort, but for special advan- 
tage through special laws. I propose to take up and discuss 
three aspects of the question. First, the protective tariff as it 
affects the farmer; second, as it affects the wage-earner; and 
third, and perhaps most important of all, what will be its prob- 
able effect on the perpetuity of the Republic. 


DOES A PROTECTIVE TARIFF HELP THE FARMER? 


The farmer is the foundation of society. All the other avoca- 
tions rest on agriculture. The farmer may be sald, after God, 
to be the original creator of wealth. He expends his labor on 
the elements, and by his toil combines soil, moisture, air, and sun- 
shine into new forms; into wheat, corn, oats, flax, and hemp, and 
80 forth, for use as food, clothes, and shelter. Others by their 
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labor add to the value of many of his products, but I repeat he 
is the great original producer. 

The miner and the fisherman, in a certain sense; are also 
original producers, inasmuch as they, by their labor, bring to 
use what was in the bowels of the earth or the sea. 

There is no harder worker in society than the farmer. He 
toils longer and has less of enjoyment than men in most other 
callings. The farmers of the Middle West and South have 
natural advantages such as are seldom found elsewhere in the 
way of climate, soil, and other favorable conditions, and yet 
they do not make great fortunes. Many of them have accumu- 
lated considerable property, but most of that is due to the set- 
tlement of the country and the increase in the value of their 
land consequent upon this increase in population. It is worthy 
of note that while the farmers of the West have been creating 
wealth rapidly most of that wealth has taken wings and has 
found a permanent abode in a section of the country where the 
soil is too poor to yield paying returns for cultivation. How is 
this accomplished? 

To my mind no better illustration can be given than the old 
cartoon published first,.I think, in Harper’s Weekly, represent- 
ing the protective tariff as a huge cow whose head was located 
all oyer the food-producing area of the Mississippi Valley, and 
whose other end was in the East, extending from New England 
to Pennsylvania, and while the western farmers were busily 
engaged in shoveling the products of their farms into her capa- 
cious maw, the beneficiaries of protection were occupied in ex- 
tracting the milk, keeping the cream gnd returning the residue. 
The Payne bill will not change this condition. 

Like the present law, it throws the farmer a sop by putting 
an import duty on domestic animals and on cereals and other 
products of the farm, all of which are raised in greater abund- 
ance here than elsewhere, and the prices of which are prac- 
tically determined by the price paid in foreign markets, mainly 
in Liverpool and London, where they are sold in open competi- 
tion with like products from any and every part of the world. 

No Englishman would pay more for American wheat or corn 
or cotton than he would for similar products raised in Russia or 
Egypt or Australia or South America. He simply buys where 
he gets the best value for the money. 

The amount of farm products imported, or which would in 
any event be imported, in competition with products natural to 
our farms is very small and, of course, little gain accrues to the 
farmer by this duty on animals and farm products which we 
raise in such abundance. 

The following figures taken from government sources for the 
year 1907 establish this fact: 


Table of leading agricultural products of the United States. 


showing the 


home production and the imports in 1907; taken from the 
Statistical Abstract for 1907. — f United States 


927,416,091 10,018 | $0.15 $1,502.70 
735, 260,970 A -25 | 149,773.00 
13,510,982 | 209,583 | Free. 
23,068,000 157 10 15.70 
8,77, 000 63,000 | 4.00 252,000.00 
‘754,443,000 74,552 15 11,182.80 
So. er — 20,968,265 , 

Oxen and other cattle.. 51,565,731 31,5 - 
E 19,746,583 2,438 3 
1 RIA IU Nar A ee Pere 
PRU cra ees 54,704,439 TTT RRA SAS 
1 ON ee . eas 3,816,692 NOMS [occ cease) POSEA 


Per ton. » Duty. ‘ 


Of what practical benefit is this tariff to any Illinois farmer, 
or, for that matter, to any American farmer? Most of the small 
grain imported into the United States is for seed, and a tariff 
on that is an injury to the farmer, rather than a benefit. What 
has he to fear from competition in farm products from any 
source here in America? The competition he has to meet, and 
which fixes the price of his product, is in Europe, and the high 
tariff does not prevent his competitors from sending their prod- 
ucts to the world’s markets and competing with him there, 
which, indeed, they do. 

On the other hand, while the farmer gains but little because 
of increase in prices due to the tariff, he loses much, for almost 
everything which he buys for daily use in his family and on his 
farm he pays an increased price because of it. 

When he buys a plow, or a harrow, or a planter, or a roller, 
or a cultivator, or any farm tool, or when he fences his field, 
he is paying tribute to some of his favored fellow-citizens, who, 
in most cases, haye combined together in a trust under the fos- 
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tering wing of this same protective tariff for the purpose of 
fleecing him. 

So when he builds a house or a barn or a shed, for the lum- 
ber, the nails, the locks, the-windows that go into it he is con- 
tributing an amount approximating 46 cents on the dollar 
additional to some favored trust or individual. When he buys 
clothes and shoes for himself, his wife, and children, he is 
caught again. Even the food he eats does not escape, and it is 
now proposed to add to his burdens by a duty, or tariff, on tea 
and coffee and on ladies’ gloves and hosiery; so that, if he could 
balance his tariff account at the end of the year, he would find 
that the gain he derived from it would be as nothing compared 
with the loss. 

This would be hard enough to bear if the money taken went 
into the Government Treasury, but when we consider that 
nearly all of it is, by the machinery of the law, given, not to 
the Government, but to favored trusts or individuals, it surely 
should be looked upon as an intolerable burden to a free people. 
Of late the farmers have been receiving object lessons in the 
lower prices at which American-made articles are being sold 
abroad than at home. 

When farmers in South America and Russia and elsewhere, 
with whom the American farmer has to compete, can buy the 
implements made in America cheaper than-the American farmer 
can, it is surely time for him to “sit up and take notice” and 
to investigate as to whether those who have grown rich out of 
protection are really working in his interest or their own. I 
give a few of the prices here and abroad of some staples, articles 
of American manufacture, to illustrate this point and to stimu- 
late some real thinking on the part of those who imagine the 
protective tariff has done so much for them. 


Price 
Article. Home | sold at 
price. | abroad. 
SUV RCOTE. Sconce cncnnspewe casnsesteaadssasameiccnacasssoeees $11.00 $8.40 
Plows 14.00 12.00 
Axes 8.25 7.20 
Kettles... 1.40 85 
Table kniv: 15.00 12.00 
Horseshoe nails. 3.00 22.00 
Se E E NE E ER EA EEA 3.00 a 2.00 
10.00 4 5,55 
100. 00 60.00 
27.50 20.75 
22.00 17.50 
18.00 12.00 
28.00 è 23.00 
a Per hundredweight. è Per long ton. 


Indeed, as said by the author of a book recently issued, en- 
titled “The Passing of the Tariff:” 


The policy of underselling to foreigners has become a recognized prac- 
tice on the part of the protected manufacturers of the United States, 
secret if possible, but followed constantly, whether secret or open. 


The proof of the fact is so strong that they have ceased to 
deny it and endeayor to explain it by telling the people that 
the trusts sell goods cheaper in foreign countries than at home 
in order to keep their employees at work, and that they do so 
at a loss. 

To men of ordinary intelligence this statement is too silly 
to need contradiction, but it can do no harm to quote high 
Republican authority on the subject. About six years ago the 
late John Hay, Secretary of State, speaking upon political 
issues, said: 


We are building locomotives for railways in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Our bridges can be built in America, ferried across the Atlan- 
tic transported up the Nile, and flung across a river in the Sudan in 
less time than any European nation, with a start of 4,000 miles, can 
do the work. We sell ironware in Birmingham, carpets in Kidder- 
minster; we pipe sewers of Scotch cities; our bicycles distance all 
competitors on the Continent; Ohio sends watch cases to Geneva. 
All this is to the advantage of all parties; there is no sentiment in it. 
They buy our wares use we make them better and at lower cost 
than other people. 


On September 22, 1908, in a communication to the Reform 
League of New York, President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, 
made an attack on the existing high-tariff system. He said in 
part: 

The high tariff which has prevailed in the United States since the 
war has done a little good in the way of 1 up new industries, but 
it has done immeasurable barm, and is likely to do more and more harm. 

As a country which produces, in normal years, much more grain and 
cotton and many more manufactured goods than it can consume, it is 
in the interest of the United States to develop for itself world markets 
under the most favorable conditions possible. The tariff prevents or 
obstructs the attainment of those favorable conditions. 

That the tariff is not necessa to the maintendnce of American 
wages or American standards of liy: appears clearly from the common 
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practice of selling American foots in foreign countries at much lower 
prices than they are sold in the United States and yet at a profit. 

If the American people mean to maintain their individual libe: in 
industries, trades, commerce, and politics, they must steadily defend 
themselves against monopolies. 

In the North American Review for September, 1908, Prof. 
Henry Wade Rogers, dean of the law department of Yale Uni- 
versity, writing on this subject, says: 

Under the pretense of protecting labor, tariffs have been fixed not 
merely high enough to cover the difference in the cost of labor here and 
abroad, but far in excess thereof, and so high that the great mass of 
the people of this country have been exploited that the privileged few 
might build up enormous fortunes. This legislation has not been in the 
interest of the workingman, nor for the benefit of the ple, but quite 
the reverse. Those who have benefited by such legislation have n 
the privileged classes, the coal barons, the sugar barons, and tobacco 
barons of the country, who have been permitted by Congress to write 
the tariff laws of the United States. 

And unquestionably Professor Rogers is correct in this state- 
ment. Of what practical benefit, then, I repeat, are the protec- 
tive duties to the farmer? How much money do they put in his 
purse? Surely very little. But when the gain, if any, is com- 
pared with the loss he sustains through the higher prices he is 
compelled to pay for what he must buy, it appears infinitesimal. 
Clearly this tariff on wheat, corn, etc., and on animals is but 
a sop thrown to him to pacify him; but an attempt to chloro- 
form him while he is being robbed. 

There are some phases of the question which affect the farmer 
in common with other citizens, to which I shall advert later on, 
but as to the farmers as a class, I think I have said enough to 
justify the conclusion that the system of protective tariff in 
vogue is injurious to them, and while the Payne bill reduces 
some of the schedules, it is mainly those that do not need pro- 
tection at all or with which the farmer has little to do, while 
it will, on the whole, materially increase the cost of living. 

A letter has reached me from a lady in my district of marked 
ability—Mrs. A. S. Anderson, of Litchfield, Ill.—which is typical 
of many others received, protesting against the passage of the 
pending bill, and as I feel she voices not only her own senti- 
ments but those of thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands, of 
American women, I feel that I am justified in quoting from it. 
She says: 

Does it not look like “ ag candy from babes,” to put a tariff 
on all cotton hosiery and on gloves, not luxuries, but necessities, to 
the women who can not defend themselves by voting against the bill? 
Has not the Hon. SERENO Payne read history, and did he not learn 
that “ history repeats itself?” Did he not learn that “ Cæsar had his 
Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell,” * * and the legisla- 
tors who are trying to make this bill a law should wisely profit by 
their example, or. their calling and election will not be sure next 
election. ight does not make right, and though this bill is fathered 
by a Republican and the Republicans are working for its passage the 
Republican women of Illinois and the United States will not stand for it. 

e expect A to go on record as doing everything in your power 
to kill that bill, not alone because the women want you to do so, but 
also because it is wrong for the government of this or of any nation 
to strike at the homes and the domestic happiness of its people—just 
what the Payne tariff bill aims to do. 

The women expect every Congressman to do his duty, and that is 
to kill the Payne bill. 


This lady expresses clearly and forcefully the feelings of the 
great body of the women of the country; and depend upon it, if 
you rouse the American women by passing this measure and 
thus increasing the cost of living, already far too high, you will 
surely sow the wind and as surely reap the harvest which al- 
ways follows such a sowing. 

Were I intent only on seeking party advantage, I would be 
glad to see the Republican majority force this measure through 
without change, but it affects the interests of the people, and 
especially the people in the common walks of life, so vitally that 
it would be criminal not to oppose it in every way possible, and 
I can assure Mrs. Anderson and my other constituents that it is 
a real pleasure to me to do so. 

I spoke a while ago of the cartoon representing the farmers 
of the West as feeding the great tariff cow while the tariff-trust 
magnates of the East did the milking. Let me illustrate more 
in detail how this operation is performed, and in doing so I 
would like to make clear the distinction between the Democratic 
position, a tariff for revenue—that is, for money to run the 
Government—and the Republican position of a tariff for pro- 
tection. 

In principle they are as wide apart as the poles. The for- 
mer would take from the citizen only the money necessary to 
defray the public expenses; the latter takes money from one 
citizen to bestow it on another citizen; the former would tax 
the citizen only for public uses, but the latter, under the guise 
of taxation, takes money from the public at large and hands it 
over to a favored few. Well, indeed, did the lady say history 
repeats itself, and it were well for all of us to heed this warn- 
ing, for danger threatens. 
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The military feudalism which followed the breaking up of 
the Roman Empire lasted for centuries, during which common 
men spent their lives fighting for their feudal masters. Finally, 
when the passage of time and the advance of civilization over- 
threw these war lords, they simply changed front, intrenched 
themselves in a new form of special privilege, and so managed 
matters that, instead of fighting for them, men worked for 
them; instead of giving sword service, they paid rent. The war 
lord evolved into the landlord, history repeated itself, and spe- 
cial privilege continued in the saddle. 

Then for other centuries men struggled against this new 
form of feudalism, of special privilege, known as “ landlordism,” 
until now, even in Ireland, where because of alien misgovern- 
ment it reached its worst phase, it is rapidly disappearing, and 
soon, I hope, will go to keep company with the dodo. 


Is history about to repeat itself once more in this regard? 
Is special privilege here in free America, where it had been 
completely unhorsed, to again get in the saddle and by this sys- 
tem of predatory protection legislation substitute the industrial 
lord for the landlord? Verily there is danger of it. How 
wisely he spoke who warned the people that “ eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.” Bear with me while I point out how 
this system works and how far it has already gone, 

There is perhaps no one article so apropos as steel rails 
with which to illustrate this point. We have the evidence of 
those who know all about the manufacture and cost of them, 
and we can apply the well-known rule of evidence that when a 
witness gives testimony adverse to his interests we may be- 
lieve him, as he would not be likely to misstate facts to his 
own disadvantage. 

Asking you to keep this thought in mind, I quote in full a 
letter written by Mr. Schwab, president of the steel trust, to 
Mr. Frick, also an officer of that concern. Mr. Schwab ad- 
mitted that this letter was genuine in his testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee of this House on December 18, 
1908. I quote: 


PITTSBURG, PA., May 15, 1899. 

My Dran Mr. Frick: You asked me to give my views as to the 
probable future earnings of the sori te interests and as to the pro- 
posed reorganization on a basis of $100,000,000 bonds, $250,000,000 
preferred stock, and $275,000,000 common stock. 

Permit me say that, commencing in 1879 as engineer constructing 
the works, ten years as general superintendent of our principal works, 
and over two years as prenoti I feel that I know the properties and 
their possibilities as well, or better, than anyone in or out of the con- 


cern. 
While we have been highly successful in the ogee as everyone 
knows, I believe we are only now getting in shape to truly successful 
and truly profitable. Our April profit-and-loss sheet shows earnings 
ey See $1,500,000, with rails netting us only $17.50 and billets 
$16. west prices we ever had, on an average, were $16.50 for rails 
and $14.50 for billets; so you see we have reaped very little of the 
advantages of increased prices. With prices anywhere near to-day's 
selling prices we could easily make over $3,000,000 r month, and 
then our new works to be started in two months will, I estimate on 
present pri bring us additional profit of $600,000 per month, or a 
total of $3, „000 per month. 

As to the future, even on low prices, I am most sanguine. I know 
paniy that England can not produce pig iron at actual cost for 
ess than $11.50 per ton, even 1 no profit on raw materials; and 
can not put pig iron into rails, with their most efficient works, for 
less than $7.50 per ton. is would make rails a net cost to them of 
$19. We can sell at this price and ship abroad so as to net us $16 at 
works for foreign business, nearly as good as home business has been. 
What is true of rails is equally true of other steel products. As a 
result of this we are going to control the steel business of the world. 

You know we can make rails for less than $12 per ton, leaving a 
nice margin on foreign business. Besides this, foreign costs are going 
to increase year by year, because they have not the raw materials, while 
ours is going to decrease. The result of all this is that we will be 
able to sell our surplus abroad, run our works full all the time, and get 
the best practice and costs in this way. 

Very truly, yours, 
C. M. SCHWAB, President. 


Mr. Schwab here tells us that steel rails were then made in 
Pittsburg at a cost of $12 per ton, and that they could not be 
made in England for less than $19 per ton. To get the English 
rails to the seaboard, load them on a ship, pay the freight and 
marine insurance to New York would cost about $3 per ton. 
Allowing the English manufacturer $2 per ton profit, the rails 
would thus cost $24 per ton in port at New York. Under the 
Dingley law now in force there is a custom-house duty or tariff 
of $7.84 per ton on steel rails, and so these rails could not get 
through the custom-house and into the United States till thig 
tariff or custom-house tax is paid. 

This $7.84 added to the $24 would make their cost this side 
of the custom-house 831.84. If an American railroad com- 
pany or individual bought rails abroad and brought them into 
this country through the custom-house, the $7.84 custom-house 
tax would go into the Treasury of the United States, where it 
would be used to defray the expenses of the Government—that 
is, it became revenue.“ 
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But since steel rails can be made in this country at $12 per 
ton and since the foreign rails would cost $29.84 per ton landed 
in this country, even though the foreign maker waived all profit 
on them, it is quite apparent very few rails would come in, and 
would come at all only under some very peculiar conditions. 
And since they would not come into the country they would not 
get in the custom-house, and would not of course pay any cus- 
tom-house tax or tariff, and hence no revenue“ would be de- 
rived by the Government from steel rails. 

Steel rail makers in America are quite well aware of all this 
and fix the price on their rails accordingly. Making them for 
$12 per ton they could sell them for $15, which would be a profit 
of 25 per cent, but for years they have fixed the price at $28 
per ton, a profit of 1333 per cent. 

Now, the $7.84 customs tax is a part of this $28, being added 
in as a part of the manufacturer's profit, and as the American- 
made rails never go through a custom-house they pay no cus- 
tom-house tax, and no part of the $28 goes to the Government 
Treasury. Where, then does it go? That is easy. It goes into 
the treasury of the steel trust, or whatever concern sold the 
rails. Thus, you see, the power of the Government to collect 
custom-house taxes is so used as to divert this $7.84 per ton 
from the Treasury of the United States into the treasury of the 
trust. : 

In 1907 there were 3,663,000 tons of steel rails sold in the 
United States, upon which the protective tariff of $7.40 per ton 
realized to those who made them the munificent sum of $28,- 
717,920 in addition to the very large profits outside the tariff. 

Thus you see what a protective tariff means, and you can 
surely see why the steel trust and the other trusts are willing 
to contribute their money and their coercive. power to continue 
in office the party which favors such a tariff. 

During the same year, 1907, there were only 3,911 tons of 
steel rails imported into the United States, which, at $7.84 per 
ton, yielded a revenue of $30,652.24. In this way, you see, we 
are living under a law which takes money from our citizens 
under the guise of the taxing power in such way that for every 
dollar it puts in the United States Treasury it puts $937 in the 
treasury of the steel trust, an unlawful combination which 
has grown so strong that it is now apparently stronger than 
the law; so strong that a short time ago it was able to com- 
pel the President of the United States to deliberately violate 
the federal antitrust law and allow it to gobble up and con- 
solidate with its only serious competitor, the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Company. 

I think this makes tolerably clear the difference between a 
revenue tariff and a protective tariff, and makes clear also how 
the power of the Government is used by means of a protective 
tariff to take money from one citizen and give it to another, 
an exercise of power which, in my judgment, is wholly unwar- 
ranted under the Constitution. 

It in some measure resembles the plan pursued by the Romans 
in Judea two thousand years ago of selling to the highest bid- 
der the right to collect from the people for his benefit as much 
money, under the name of “taxes,” as he was able to wring 

in Judea the people knew just 


is very shrewdly wrapped up in the price we have to pay for 
the necessaries of life in such a way that every retail business 
man is unconsciously a collector of this unholy tribute for the 
use of the tariff trusts and barons. 

I do not want to be understood as saying that every protected 
industry yields as large a per cent of tribute as steel rails do, 
but the difference is in degree only—the principle is the same; 
and while an exact statement would be impossible, it has been 
estimated that the ratio of revenue to protection under the 
Dingley law is about 1 to 18—that is, for every dollar paid into 
the United States Treasury from the custom-house tax on im- 
ports $18 is, by this protective tariff, diverted into the treas- 
ury of the trusts as bounty or tribute collected from the people; 
and as it works with the steel trust, so it works with the other 
protected industries, 

As the revenue derived from imports in 1907 was abont $330,- 
000,000 on this ratio of $1 revenue to $18 protection, the 
amount of bounty or tribute which the American people had to 
pay to this modern juggernaut, this great American fetish, was 
about $6,000,000,000. When you reflect that we have had 
eleven years of this Dingley law, and have had strongly protec- 
tive laws for over thirty years before it was enacted, you can 
readily understand the manner in which our enormous wealth is 
now concentrating in a comparatively few hands, and how this 
concentration is steadily and rapidly going on until it is alarm- 
ing even conservative people. 

The profits thus taken from the citizens through the opera- 
tion ef the protective system are so great that the dividends 


on a fair valuation of the trust stock would be so large as to 
excite attention, and probably adverse legislation; so, to pre- 
vent this, a system is devised for giving fictitious value to the 
capital stock, or, to use the language of the street, “it is 
watered.” 

The steel trust will again serve as an illustration of what I 
mean, and I can do no better than to quote from a recent book, 
entitled “The Trusts of To-day,” by Prof. Gilbert Holland 
eer of the department of economics in Harvard Uni- 
vi à 

On page 110 et seq. he says: 

How remote is the which the cash value of the plants has 


e trust is strikingly shown in the United 
In exchange for the stock of its constituent 


been a capitalization in com- 


pro; 

the American Tin Plate Com „ Which represented a cash 
value of $18,000,000, were ca italized at’ $46,000,000. The National 
Steel Com , valued at $27,000,000, was capitalized at $59,000,000. 


talized a 
$50, t on Mr. Morgan’s estimate in 1898, were valued at $40,000,- 
From the 


cash value of the plants entering the United States Steel Corps . — 
estimating the National Tube Com on the same basis as the Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Co y—was rt “ good ne 
ee by 874.73 838. S255 83 645 Kite capital ——— 
ious DARCA oh ANCARS coke ~ i “a N ix 
Still another ype is a 


added 
the total excess over the money ages aie 
The most striking comparison, finally, ‘orded b; 
of the investment market. ane per z — of. 
tion before the conversion of tts preferred stock into 
cent cumu- 


In the opinion of the 
oa Ge en cee of the United States Steel Co: 
70,880, ane the overcapitalization is about $ = 


stock market, the 
ration is about 
120,000, or nearly 60 per cen 

Thus, according to Professor Montague, the steel trust is, 
through the protective tariff, able to make American consumers 
pay such artificially high prices for what it makes and sells 
that it is able to pay interest on eight hundred and thirty-three 
millions of water in its capital stock, and, singularly enough, 
they have persuaded a great many people that doing this has 
made them rich. How long, O Lord, how long! 


HOW DOES THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF AFFECT THE WAGE-EARNER? 


Originally the protective theory was put squarely on the 
ground of American capital against the cheap—low 
rate of interest—money of Europe. When that plea became in- 
effective the protectionists shifted their ground to protection for 
our infant industries. When the infant became so overgrown 
that he was ashamed, or probably afraid to longer cry for 
“pap,” protectionists shifted to “the protection of American 
labor;” but the constant reduction of wages under high pro- 
tective tariffs, the effect of a large cut in wages at Homestead 
and elsewhere as the first fruit of the McKinley bill, the fact 
that wage-earners in mine and factory were squeezed very close 
to the starving point, convinced the wage-earner that the tariff 
did not protect him, and that he must depend on labor organiza- 
tions to enforce his rights and compel the payment of higher 
wages; and now, while they pretend not to abandon the wages 
theory, they have come out in the open and say, We must have 
a protective tariff that will guarantee the American manu- 
facturer a profit” ‘While that was the real object of it all the 
time, it was never before the avowed object, and it looks very 
much as if “protection for protection’s sake” is now in its 
“Jast ditch,” where I hope it will follow the usual course, and 
die. 

Its advocates triumphantly assert wages are higher in the 
United States than in any other country, and that the United 
States has a protective tariff; ergo, the high wages result from 
the protective tariff. Wondrous logic, but no better and no 
worse than that of the colored brother who discovered a bear 
and a bird’s nest in the same tree and stoutly insisted that the 
bear was the architect. Were they not found together? 

There have been periods in our history when we had very low 
tariffs, and they were purely revenue tariffs, but there has never 
been a time in our history when wages were not higher here 
than in any other country. The reasons are guite apparent. 
Wages is a portion—and ought to be a fair proportion—of what 
labor produces, Labor will produce most where it is most 
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efficient and the conditions under which it operates are most 
favorable. 

Where is labor most efficient? In the United States. Where 
are the conditions under which labor operates most favorable? 
In the United States. Why, then, should not labor receive the 
highest wages here, regardless of tariffs? It should, and it did 
till the greed and selfishness of protected interests endangered 
our wage supremacy, and would have appropriated a larger 
part of labor’s share but for the splendid intelligence and self- 
sacrifice of wage-earners in perfecting their organizations under 
conditions that seemed well-nigh impossible. If the protection- 
ist is right, there is no need of labor organizations. They are 
entirely superfluous. The beneficiaries of the system will take 
care of the wage-earners. 

But somehow they did not. On the contrary, so great was the 
necessity for organization that the men were compelled, in 
sheer self-defense, to bury all personal feeling; to smother every 
prejudice, however strong; to forget every antipathy of race, of 
color, of nationality, of religion; to band themselyes together in 
a compact organization; to fraternize in spite of their natural 
feelings, in spite of some of the strongest prejudices men enter- 
tain. Surely the pressure which welded such incongruous ele- 
ments into practically impregnable unions must have been very 
great. And that pressure was, the tendency—nay, the determina- 
tion—of the protected interests to lower wages and thus increase 
profits, often already too large. And now, while wages have 
nominally gone up because of labor unions, they have in fact— 
in the purchasing power of the money earned—gone down be- 
cause of the increase in trust prices, The late—and much la- 
mented—Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner of 
Labor, in his report for 1903 shows how the American laborer, 
while receiving the highest nominal wages, does not in fact 
receive the highest wages, as measured by its power to purchase 
necessaries of life. 

He estimates that the English laborer can buy the necessaries 
of life for one year with two hundred and five days’ labor, the 
American can do so with two hundred and twenty-five days’ 
labor, the Frenchman with two hundred and thirty-one days’ 
labor, the German with two hundred and forty days’ labor, the 
Russian with two hundred and eighty-six days’ labor, the Italian 
with two hundred and ninety days’ labor. As England has no 
protective tariff, France a pretty high one, Germany a still higher 
one, Russia higher yet, and Italy the highest of all, does it not 
look as if these statistics proved that a high tariff really made 
low wages, and, to strengthen this argument, it might be said 
that in China, where absolute protection existed, the laborer 
worked for nothing and boarded himself. 

Why is it protectionists never compare wages in England 
with other European countries which enjoy protection? Let 
me do so for them. The United States tariff commission gave 
these comparative wage scales in their report some years ago: 


Germany France England 

Occupations. (protec- (protec- (free 
tion). tion). trade). 
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Since the ordinary laboring man spends for his living all he 
earns, his chief concern is for the purchasing power of his in- 
come rather than the number of dollars he receives. 

The man who can earn a living with two hundred and five 
days’ labor each year would seem to have the advantage of the 
man who has to work two hundred and twenty-five days to do 
the same thing. 

As a matter of hard fact, wages, in the relative sense, have 
been rapidly and steadily decreasing under the operation of 
the Dingley law, and the present bill gives fair promise of being 
even worse in that regard. 

Dun’s Commercial Agency has for years kept careful track 
of prices of the commodities which are of general daily con- 
sumption. As quoted by Franklin Pierce, in the Tariff and the 
Trusts, the cost of these commodities—that is, the cost of living— 
increased 47.4 per cent during the ten years of Dingley tariff, 
from 1897 to 1906, inclusive. What could be bought for $72.45 
in July, 1897, cost $106.79 in June, 1906, and the rise was 
gradual and steady. While wages during the same period in- 


creased nominally 18 per cent, the cost of living increased 47.4 
per cent, thus showing an actual decrease of 29.4 per cent in 
that decade. This decrease in wages was, of course, absorbed 
in bigger profits to the trusts. 

In this connection I would commend a careful study of the 
table of prices of leading necessary articles of daily consump- 
tion, given on page 569 of the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States for the year 1907. 

Taking the years covering the Dingley tariff, it will be see 
that— 

Breadstuffs mayer, Od in 1896 cost $18.16 in 1907. “ere 

Meats costing $7.05 in 1896 cost $9.64 in 1907. N 


Dairy and garden costing $7.87 in 1898 cost $14.46 in 1907. 
Other food sing $1 8.53 in 1896 cost $9.82 in 1907. 
13. 


Clothing costin; 60 in 1896 cost $20.10 in 1907. 
Metals costing 23 in 1896 cost $17.52 in 1907. 
Miscellaneous items costing $13.52 in 1896 cost $19.24 in 1907. 


These figures show a gradual and steady increase, not spas- 
modic jumps, and they speak eloquently of the absolutely sci- 
entific manner in which the workingman’s wages are reduced 
in fact, although the unions have been able to obtain a slight 
nominal increase. They give the laborer 18 cents with one hand 
and take 47 cents from him with the other. 

If a tariff regulates or fixes wages, why does the rate vary so 
much in the various States of the Union, all enjoying, or rather 
suffering from, the same tariff? 

Mr. Wright's report, quoted from above, shows the average 
earnings in the South Atlantic group of States to be $143.48 per 
year, while in the Western group it is $227.34. Why this differ- 
ence under the operation of the same tariff law, if the tariff is 
the great wages regulator? And why are wages higher in 
England, with no tariff, than in Germany or France or Italy, 
with high protective tariffs? Or why are even the nominal 
wages higher in England than in some of the States of the 
Union? A serious search for a reasonable answer to these 
questions will show the hollowness of the protectionists’ claim. 

And here let me say that the greatest industrial progress ever 
made by this country was made in the decade from 1850 to 1860, 
under the Walker tariff law, a purely revenue measure, which 
protectionists, with a magnificent disregard for the meaning of 
words, refer to as “a free-trade tariff.” 

Carroll D. Wright's Industrial Evolution of the United States 
is my authority for the following figures: 


1850 to 1860 our national wealth inereased 
1890 to 1900 our national wealth increased 


From 1850 to 1860 capital invested in manufacturing increased. 89. 4 

From 1890 to 1900 capital invested in manufacturing increased. 50. 7 

From 1850 to 1860 products of manufactories increased 5.1 

AA 1890 to 1900 products of manufactories increased .9 
om 


1850 to 1860 railroad mileage increased — 
1890 to 1900 railroad mileage increased 


This remarkable progress can not be attributed to protec- 
tion, can it. And right in line with this is the experience of 
the English people, as shown by the following tables of wages 
paid in various occupations in 1850 and 1888, covering a period 
of forty years of free trade: 
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Comparison of seamen’s money wages in Great Britain, per month, in 
1850 and 1688. 
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It has been argued here and asserted with tiresome iteration 


by gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber that has 
been constantly employed and highly remunerated the 
Dingley law. 


The gentleman from Washington [Mr. CusHMan] has been 
particularly emphatic on this point, and has given us a glow- 
ing description of the plentitude of jobs and the scarcity of men 
and the high wages which prevailed in the country generally, 
and in Spokane in particular, last fall. I can only account for 
it by concluding that Spokane must be so undesirable a place 
to live that even good wages will not attract men, for if such 
advertisements of “men wanted” at such high wages as he 
stated were published in Illinois, there would be an influx to 
our State which would practically depopulate our neighboring 
States, since everyone who could find remunerative work would, 
of course, prefer to live in the greatest State in the Union. 

The gentleman has told us some very amusing stories, and 
told them better than they are usually told, which is saying a 
good deal, for they haye been told well and often in the past, 
and he has given us some alleged facts about the condition of 
labor during the last few years which are even more amusing 
than his stories. Richard Brinsley Sheridan once retorted on 
an opponent in the British Parliament, who was making a speech 
after the manner of the speech of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington, by saying: 

The gentlema: i - 
3 on his memory for his wit and on his Imagina. 

Let us see how close to the facts the gentleman kept. Let 
us see from the evidence of those who had better opportunity 
to know than the gentleman from Washington had what the real 
conditions were in the ranks of labor throughont the country. 

Fortunately we have access to direct, and at least semi- 
official, information on this point. On Wednesday, February 10, 
1909, at the call of Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, 19 representatives of the principal inter- 
national labor unions of the United States met in the office 
of the Secretary, in Washington. Mr. Secretary Straus; Mr. 
Daniel J. Keefe, Commissioner-General of Immigration and 
Naturalization; Mr. Charles P. Neill, Commissioner of Labor; 
and Mr. Terence V. Powderly, Chief of the Division of Informa- 
tion, were present on behalf of the Government. 

Mr. Keefe acted as chairman, and stated the purpose of the 
meeting to be the discussion of a number of questions of great 
moment to both the wage-earners and the department. 

Surely at such a gathering any statement of existing condi- 
tions not reasonably correct, not fairly and substantially in 
accord with existing conditions, would not pass unchallenged or 
without correction. 

Mr. Gompers was present, as a representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and made an address, which, with all 
the addresses and remarks made during the conference, has 
just been published in a pamphlet issued from the Government 
Printing Office. The facts stated in that address as to the 
employment of labor were not questioned by anyone and may, 
I think, be taken as true. They surely demonstrate the re- 
markable activity of the imagination of the gentleman from 
Washington. In order that there may be no misunderstanding, 
I quote verbatim from the address of Mr. Gompers, as published 
by the Government, 

Among other things he said: 

Permit me to call attention to this: At the beginning of December, 
1908, I sent out a circular letter to the executive officers of a number 
of international trade unions of America and got from them a report 


as to the state of — and unemployment, and from re- 
ports, which were made to me within fifteen or twenty days, I culled 
the following information: 

The blacksmiths report during the past year about 50 per cent of the 
trade unemployed, those empigyen — * about four days a 

op — — and iron-ship builders, per cent unemployed. 

Bridge and structural-iron workers, 25 per cent unemployed. 

Carpenters and joiners, 40 per cent unemployed. . 

Wood carvers, 30 per cent unemployed. 

Cement workers, 30 per cent unemployed. 

Cigar makers, 10 per cent unemployed. . 

Commercial telegraphers, 15 per cent N 

Coopers, 15 per cent unemployed; two-thirds of the employed work- 
ing half time. 

Elevator constructors, 40 per cent unemployed. 

Steam and hot-water fitters: Employment in the West, fair; in the 
East, fully 40 per cent unemployed and working about one hundred 
and eighty days in a year. 

Freight handlers, about 30 per cent unemployed. 

Glass-bottle blowers, about 20 per cent unemployed. On account of 
conditions of the trade, no work is performed during July or August. 

Window-g blowers, 20 per cent unemployed. 

Granite cutters, about 15 per cent unemployed. 

Hatters, men working about three-fourths of the time. 

Hod carriers and building laborers, 60 per cent 8 

Hotel and restaurant employees, 30 per cent unemploy: 

Machinists, 20 per cent unemployed. 

Railway maintenance of way employees, 25 per cent unemployed. 

Butcher workmen, 40 per cent unemployed. 


Coal miners, work about 200 days during the year. 
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Las well, as shown here t 


rs, 70 per cent unemployed. 

ttern makers, per cent unemployed, 

Pavers and rammer men, 25 per cent unemployed. 

20 per cent unemployed. 

iners, and calkers, 50 per cent unemployed. 
t very poor. 


on to say that there are now in 
— oot have been with very little variation since October, 1907, 


Many of them are so utely 
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or other, for a benefit to th 
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ond it. For in- 
in some form 
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period. So that the are as accurate, I 
which can be obtained any source. 
Mr. Valentine, president of the Iron Molders’ Union, also 
r on page SD of tho pasnkiot 
e said: 


I wish to say just a few words in connection with the statement made 
President gece as to the number of men out of — 1 —— in 


as any 


70 per cent. 
we have a system of gathering 
out-of-work relief in our o beginning 

of four months and a half, we had less 


November, 1907, for a peri 
than 9. of our members empl of those were employed, 
probably, three-fourths time or t was the condi 

e molding trade; and as you know, the iron trade, the 
key to the trade conditions in this country. That condi 
for a number of months. During the months of November and De- 


th 
cember it began to look a little Poes some of the men found em- 
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panis and they are a great deal worse than tiay- arete in 1893 or 

873—this morning's paper bears me out in m statement that they 
are absolutely worse—and no prospects for the future, if you will take 
fhe report of the Tron Ago this morning, as published the W. 


Mr. Neill, United States Commissioner of Labor, also ad- 
dressed the conference. Surely a representative of the adminis- 
tration would not exaggerate or misstate the hard conditions 
of the laboring men of the country. Indeed, I think I am justi- 
fied in saying he would not fail to call attention to and correct 
any exaggerations or erroneous statements reflecting on the 
administration of which he was a part. 

He said: 

Here is one of the highly 8 Industries ot the United States, 
protected for the purpose of securing good wa and good workin; 
conditions, and 6 of the lied labor in the sted 
industry at present is still working a twelve-hour day; and in the 
blast-furnace branch of that indus men are wor twelve hours a 
day, seven days in the week, and means a twenty-four-hour day 
once every two weeks, or at the end of whatever od the changes 
are made from the night to the day shift. A twelve-hour day is not 
an industrial condition that ought be en and the effort of 
the Government, it seems to me, ought to be to work away from that 
condition instead of cooperating in ne. it. 

In some parts of the country men in this ind are on a twelve- 
hour day at the rate of 12 cents an hour. Will the division of informa- 
tion assume that there is a scarcity of labor in a community 
adult males, toiling twelve hours a 7 six days in the week, can earn 
only $8.64 a week as their full wages? What is needed is a continued 
“scarcity ” of labor and not further additions to its supply. 


Mr. Perham, president of the Order of Railway Telegraphers, 
and chairman of the railroad employees’ department of the 
American Federation of Labor, told of the conditions which 
obtained generally among section hands in the far West and 
Northwest. He is reported, on page 87, as saying: 


or comfort. The mules are treated with far more consideration 
than the men; perhaps they cost more to obtain. 


And Mr. Hawley, president of the Switehmen's Union, is 
quoted in the pamphlet as saying: | 
Now, what I look at is this: The evil which exists consists main! 
in the large number of idle men we have here; that can not be denied. | 
It is caused by the peculiar conditions under which the industrial 


affairs of this country are rated. The men are here and the women | 
, and have not any work. 2 


1909. 


Through all the speeches made during the conference the 
same thread runs—idle men, lowering wages, and poor condi- 
tions for labor. i 

Funny stories can not wipe out the fact that fifty years of 
high protection—the last ten being “ Dingleyism,” or protec- 
tion run mad—has left the country filled with idle men, on the 
one hand, while on the other it has built up many private for- 
tunes, far above the danger line, and enormously increased 
others, Which were already too large. 

Surely, under this array of evidence, even the optimistic gen- 
teman from Washington could no longer insist that “under 
the Dingley law labor has found abundant employment at fair 
remuneration.” 

But if it is not “protection” that makes wages high in this 
country, what is it? First, the superior efficiency of American 
labor and, second, the more favorable conditions which exist 
here. 

As to the superior efficiency of the American worker little 
need be said. Since 1878, when William M. Evarts, as Secretary 
of State, collected and collated reports of consuls from various 
countries showing the efficiency of the American workman to be 
from 50 to 100 per cent greater than the European workman, 
the fact has not been questioned seriously. 

And since then have been added the testimony of Mr. Blaine, 
Mr. John Hay, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and many others. Mr. 
Bailey, of the Broderick & Bascom Wire Rope Company, St. 
Louis, on page 2049, Schedule C, of the tariff hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee, on November 25, 1908, said, in 
comparing wage cost here and in England: 

The wa paid for similar services in the United States is doubtless 
considerably more than stated above, but to compensate for this differ- 


ence in wages it must be borne in mind that in and one man at- 
tends to but one thick-wire block; in the United States one man at- 
ften six, thick while 


Andrew Carnegie has well stated the rule to be that the 
highest-paid labor produces the cheapest products. 

The second proposition, namely, that wages depend also on 
environment and surrounding conditions, is almost self-evident, 
and it has been a source of wonder to me why protection- 
ists, ostrich fashion, insist on comparing wages here and in 
Burope, while stoutly refusing to notice the difference in the 
conditions. 

In the first place, there is the question of the density of popu- 
lation. 

France has 190 persons to the square mile. 

Germany has 270 persons to the square mile. 

Italy has 293.5 persons to the square mile. 

Great Britain has 341.6 persons to the square mile. 

Belgium has 588 persons to the square mile. 

United States has 25.6 persons to the square mile. 

These figures furnish obvious food for reflection. Conditions 
in the different European countries are much more nearly alike 
than are the conditions in any one of them and the United 
States. 

Population is much denser in no-tariff Britain than in high- 
tariff Italy or France or Germany. Why, then, are wages higher 
there? Mainly for the reasons given above—that is, greater 
efficiency of labor, and partly because of the surrounding con- 
ditions, such as greater deposits of coal and-iron ore and tin 
and other things on which to expend labor. 

But how do any of these, or all of them, compare with our 
country in material on which to expend labor? There is 
scarcely room for comparison, so abundant is our supply. 
We have gold and silver and copper and iron ore and coal; 
short, we have mineral wealth of almost every kind in 
greatest abundance. We produced $94,000,000 worth of 
last year; only a nominal amount was produced in all Europe. 
We produced $38,000,000 worth of silver; Europe did not produce 
one million, and most of that was in Russia. We have over 
half the world’s supply of copper, so far as known; Europe has 
none to speak of. We have 194,000 square miles of coal land; 
England has 9,000, Germany 3,600, France 1,800. We have al- 
most five times as much coal area as all Europe has. We have 


as much corn-producing land as all the rest of the world, and 
more cotton-producing land than all the rest of the world. We 
furnish the greater part of the world’s corn and 


the world’s cotton. 
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Great Britain has neither gold nor silver nor copper, except 
in minute quantities. It has no corn land, no cotton land, no 
tropical-fruit land, no turpentine, rice, sugar-cane, or tobacco 
land, as against our very abundant supply of all these. Its popu- 
lation is over thirteen times as dense as ours. Yet, in the face of 
all these material differences in our favor, so lame is the pro- 
tection argument that they depend on a wage contrast between 
our country and that one. And eyen at that, as we have shown 
by leading protectionists themselves, in the amount of money 
paid for a given amount of work actually done, the Englishman 
gets as much or more than the American, and very much more 
than is paid in any highly protected European country. 

Surely, where natural wealth and opportunity are so abundant 
and the labor efficiency so high, our laborers do not get a fair 
proportion of what their labor produces, for a fair proportion 
under our conditions would be much more, both nominally and 
in purchasing power, than in countries less favored by nature 
and much more densely populated. 

I cheerfully admit that protection enables the beneficiaries 
of it to pay high wages, but I think the facts given show con- 
clusively that they do not. And here let me suggest that on 
protection’s theory the protected employers of labor are trustees 
for the benefit of their employees. Now, a trustee ought to 
give a bond for the faithful performance of the trust, and he 
ought to make a report of his acts and doings as such trustee, 
and why should not the steel trust, for instance, be requested 
to report how much the tariff benefits it each year and why it is 
that, according to the July, 1906, bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Labor, blast-furnace workers got only 16.9 cents per 
hour during 1905 for working in a place hot as hades? 

Carnegie and Schwab and Gary and Frick and others are 
supposed to have grown very wealthy out of their share of the 
protection swag, but where is the furnace workers’ share? 

And Mr. Havemeyer, of the sugar trust, should report as 
trustee for men who work ten hours a day in a temperature 
as high as 110 degrees in his sugar refineries. What sort of a 
trustee is he who gets and keeps the portion of protection plun- 
der that should go to the ward and stoutly refuses to open his 
books or file a statement? 

As the present bill is framed with a view of guaranteeing the 
manufacturer a reasonable profit, Congress should certainly. 
reserve the right to examine the books and get reports so it 
might judge as to the reasonableness of these profits. The pub- 
lication of these reports would show what a brazen sham it is 
and how patient and long suffering the people are. 

WHAT WILL ITS PROBABLE EFFECT BE ON THE PERPETUITY OF THD 
REPUBLIC? 

The Declaration of Independence was the high-water mark of 
human freedom. This Government, reflecting its principles, is 
the best ever devised by man; hence the most important duty 
the American citizen has to perform is to preserve and perpetu- 
ate it for the benefit of our descendants and, indeed, of all the 
children of men. But after all it is a work of human hands 
and brain. It will not live always. 

How long will it live? That depends somewhat on us. I have 
merely suggested the tremendous material wealth God stored up 
in our country. It has been, and is being, developed very 
rapidly. The great mechanical devices of the last half century 
have made it possible to develop these resources and convert 
them into wealth with almost incredible rapidity. 

But where is that wealth? Who has it? How has it been 
distributed? It has been distributed very unfairly; indeed, it 
has scarcely been distributed at all. Largely because of the 
manner in which the protective-tariff laws operate, this enor- 
mous wealth has been and is concentrated too much; it is con- 
trolled by too few of our people. I can not better express the 
situation than by quoting at length the latest expression on this 
subject I have been able to find. Prof. Byron C. Matthews, in a 
book issued last year, Our Irrational Distribution of Wealth, 
says: 

Several attempts have been made to state in general terms the con- 
222 ͤ Gas et ts mesa cas nae 
10 the early nineties by the late Charles B. Spahr, at that time an pats 


ciate editor of the Ou . He concluded that 1 per cent of the families 
of the Nation owned half of our national wealth. In other words, 
125,000 owned one-half, and 12,375,000 families owned the 


“ families 
other half. He also concluded that of the 12,500,000 families in the 


Nation at that time 5,500,000 were practically “ propertyless.” He 
to each of these families average family possessions amount- 
to about $150 in the form of clothing and plain household goods. 
K. Holmes, Chief of 
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the Bureau of Statistics of 
„ D. C., also published an an 
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Again, he says: 
As little as 5 per cent of the Nation’s wealth is owned by 52 per 
pe 047 y per cent 


of the families. ong 4, 

much as do 11,593,887 families. 
The same forces leading to concentration which were in operation 
up to the time when these estimates were made have been in operation 
nce that time, and with increased activity and increased scope for this 
activity, as is evidenced by the greater number of combinations with 
2 5 or less monopolistic wer that have been organized in all 

os ahr ae of industry since that time. 
he inequalities are ter to-day than ever. A recent estimate of 
Mr. Lucian Sanial, a lifelong student of social conditions, is full of 
interest in all its detalls, but we give room for his summary of con- 
clusions only. He concludes that of the $95,000,000,000 which consti- 
tuted the national wealth in 1900, the 250,251 wealthiest men possessed 
$67,000,000,000, the 8,429,845 persons who compose the middle class 
$24,060,000,000, while the poorer classes, composed of 20,393,- 

87 persons, owned only $4,000,000, £ 
lation, only those “ten years and over reported as occupied” are in- 
cluded. Of the wealth produced in 1900, estimated at $24,500,000.000, 
Mr. Sanial concludes that 23.74 per cent went to productive workers, 
while 76.26 per cent went to nonproducers and exploiters. None of 
these three men claim scientific accuracy for their figures. They claim 
only that they approximate the truth. As approximations to the truth, 
they certainly contain material for reflection, whatever may be our fair 
criticisms on them. Everybody knows that enormous wealth is amassed 
in the hands of a comparatively few men; every arg en student be- 
lieves that such concentration is a hindrance to healthy social growth, 
hence a menace to social welfare. In it is developing a species of an- 
archism not yet generally recognized, but far more destructive of demo- 
cratic government than the bomb-throwing type. 


I do not say this condition is wholly due to the protective 
system, but I do say that protection, the “ mother of trusts,” as 
Mr. Havemeyer called it, has done more than all other agencies 
combined to bring it about. 

We are often told that wealth is power. It is. There are 
men among us to-day who have so much wealth, and as a conse- 
quence so much power, that the ordinary imagination can not 
conceive of them as being deprived of their liberty, no matter 
what they did. 

They are almost conceded to be bigger than the law. This 
is a dangerous condition, and, as Professor Matthews says, it 
is developing a species of anarchism far more destructive of 
democratic government than the bomb-throwing type. 

Nor are these men in the main very patriotic or very ready 
to make sacrifices for their country’s sake. They exhibit more 
anxiety to contract titled, or even royal, alliances than to main- 
tain democratic simplicity, or to pay their fair shaue of public 
burdens, 


Has the Republic anything to fear from this concentration of 
wealth? 

The lesson of history is that it has. 

We have recently had some very effective object lessons on 
that subject and should profit by them. I can not forbear be- 
fore concluding to quote again from The Trusts of To-day: 


In the mere cost of producing its output a combination of mills, as 
compared with a me ag N on a large scale, obtains a 
distinct e n the m ing of goods the st must bargain 
for the service of employees and of money lenders with the same care 
that it buys raw material and sells its product. By the financial 
standing of its directors and its sheer monopoly strength, it may form 
alliances with banks and obtain lower interest rates on its commercial 
paper and on its long-time, funded loans. 

he Standard Oil Company, together with the Amalgamated Copper 
er trusts in which Mr. Rockefeller . 25 
rom 


f: possess about seven-tenths as 


In this enumeration of popu- 


tion. 
gos ce in the banking business the National City 
as 


ent parts of the country, and 
banks and trust companies. Identified with this chain of banks are 
the Second National nk, the United States Trust Company, the lead- 
ing officials of the New York Life Insurance Company, and the banking 
house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Associated with these interests is another 
chain of banks, headed by the Hanover National Bank and including 
the Trust Company of America and the Union Trust Company. About 
ten years ago the Rockefeller interests secured control of the National 
City Bank, so that to-day they influence within New York City alone 
1 9000.000 of banking capital, $474,000,000 of deposits, and $323,- 

5 of loans. 

Similar alliances are available to the industrial trusts controlled by 

P.M Within its chain of institutions the Morgan inter- 
National Bank, i 
the 


est numbers the First National Bank, the Chase 


Assurance company These combined institutions influence a bank- 
,000, deposits exceeding $472,000,000, and Torna, ag: 
rusts 


alliance between the trusts and the banking institutions, which is most 
conspicuous in the Rockefeller and in the Morgan interests, appear 
r or less distinctness Wherever there is industrial com- 
ination. 


How easy this explanation makes it to put together the vari- 
ous links in the chain of circumstances which led up to the ab- 
sorption of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company by the steel 
trust last fall, thereby at one stroke getting possession of one of 
the largest deposits of coal, iron ore, and limestone to be found 
together in the world and incidentally forcing the President of 
the United States to ignore a vital law of the country, thus 
successfully establishing, in a bloodless way, a new doctrine of 
nullification. y 

In conclusion, I charge that the pending bill utterly fails to 
give the relief needed. It increases the burdens of both the 
farmer and the workingman, with no corresponding increase of 
benefits; it fails to furnish any remedy for the enormous con- 
centration of wealth which has been and is going on to an alarm- 
ing extent; it fails to redeem the pledges made to the people 
last fall and without which there would not have been a Repub- 
lican majority here now, and it demonstrates that the country 
can get no real tariff reform through that party which owes its 
success to those special favorites under the law who haye been 
enriched by tariff legislation. 

Mr. KELIHER. Mr. Chairman, the indignant protest of the 
American people against the imposition of a revenue tax upon 
tea and coffee in a time of peace has speedily effected the de- 
sired result. It is no longer a secret of the Ways and Means 
Committee room, but is anxiously proclaimed abroad, that no 
attempt will be made to levy this obnoxious tax. 

Having been successful in preserving untaxed these articles 
so essential to the table, the consuming masses are now directing 
their energies toward two other schedules of the pending bill 
which can not possibly survive their irresistible attack. As 
necessary as tea or coffee is to the table of the rich and poor 
alike, so are stockings for their feet and gloves for their hands, 

The unwarranted action of the committee in making excess- 
ive, if not indeed prohibitive, the customs tariff upon these essen- 
tial articles of wearing apparel can not but result in such an 
uprising of hostile public opinion as will compel the august 
committee to again revise these schedules, and the next time 
downward to at least the Dingley basis, 

Mr. Chairman, upon nearly every tariff schedule of impor- 
tance which underwent a revision ap argument was furnished 
by some member of the committee in favor of the change. Upon 
the hosiery schedule in the Payne bill the committee has main- 
tained a silence which, to say the least, is discreet, if not sus- 
picious. It is true that the chairman, in his opening statement, 
did mention the change, but so nimbly did he pass on and away 
from it that the House is still in the dark as to what influenced 
the committee’s action in adding 30 per cent to the present duty 
upon cotton stockings of the poor man, woman, and child, and 
caused them to refrain from increasing the duty upon the silk 
hosiery of the well-to-do. 

We were not enlightened upon the subject and still remain in 
doubt as to what method of reasoning we owe this remarkable 
conclusion of the committee. It has been proclaimed that the 
desire to recoup our revenues was uppermost in the work of the 
committee in preparing the pending bill, but that no opportunity 
to strengthen the protective system would be allowed to go un- 
challenged. 

The hosiery schedule presents a glaring example of the incon- 
sistency of the framers of the bill. All thought of increasing 
revenues were cast to the winds and the Public Treasury sacri- 
ficed that a small clique of powerful manufacturers, already in 
almost absolute control of the output of domestic cotton stock- 
ings, might exploit the domestic market without hindrance from 
foreign competition. 

Pass this schedule in its present form and the Brown hosiery 
syndicate, of Philadelphia, will be practically without competi- 
tion in the American field of cheap-grade cotton stockings, and 
the poor man, woman, and child will take what they offer and 
at the price they fix or go without a grade of stocking they have 
become accustomed to wear. Glance at the hearings—brief and 
pithy—at which the wise committeemen obtained the facts—God 
save the mark—upon which they based their action in increas- 
ing the tax upon the cotton stockings of the humble to such an 
unjustifiable extent, and you will note a brief or two and a 
series of exhibits, all furnished from the concerns which make 
up the Brown hosiery trust. 

In this group are: 

Brown-Aberle compans Brown Knitting Company; Harry C. Aberle 
Sane ip Knitting Company ; Brown Moore Hosiery Company, ot 

'hiladelphia ; and the Berkshire ‘Knitting Mills, of Reading, re’ S 

The Brown family controls all of these concerns and all their 
products are distributed through one selling agency. 

These are the manufacturers who sought and got this un- 
looked for and unwarranted increase over the Dingley rate un- 
der which their industry had grown at a marvelous pace. That 
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I may not be charged with voicing the protest of any particular 
interest rather than that of the great masses of people to be ex- 
ploited, I would call attention to the fact that a great hosiery 
industry is located at Ipswich, Mass., whose annual production 
of cotton hosiery amounts to about $1,000,000. To the credit of 
this corporation they did not seek this increase in duties. This 
industry will share in the unnatural profits that will inevitably 
aecrue to the domestic manufacturers of hosiery if the only 
check which keeps the prices of these articles within reason— 
the importation of foreign stockings—is removed. 

A casual comparison of the yearly importations of cotton 
hosiery from Burope since the McKinley bill went into effect 
will show that importations have practically remained at the 
same figures, while in periods dating from 1900 to last year the 
domestic output has increased at an almost incredible rate, 
reaching a size in 1908 that was 100 per cent greater than 
1900, as the following indicates: 

Table showing imports of foreign hosiery. 


1890____... as OTS SD EES Ur Ee a 604, 835 

T— PIL AS EL TE Se ES LEI Al Dae it —.— sS: 623, 154 

% SERESA ASE 6, 645, 570 

Table showing output of domestic hosiery. 

i LES Din AER S NAE E EEEE $27, 233, 616 

1905..---.--___-— - - — —.— 2 589 

SOR seh EITE N A | 3 
60, 000, 000 


Surely, with the imports virtually at a standstill for eighteen 
years, so far as growth is concerned, and the domestic output 
increasing 100 per cent in only eight years and still increasing, 
the fallacy of the contention that such an increase as contem- 
plated in the Payne bill is for the purpose of stimulating an 
rent hosiery, industry is as evident as that two and two make 

‘our. 

That the Federal Treasury will not be enriched from customs 
tariff upon increased importations of foreign hosiery as a result 
of this raise is too apparent to dignify with an argument. Low 
duties stimulate, high duties paralyze, importations. 

Mr. Chairman, surely no member of the Ways and Means 
Committee will display the temerity to argue that with the duty 
upon low-class hosiery at 50 cents per dozen pairs and 15 per 
cent ad valorem there will not be more imported than with the 
duty at 70 cents per dozen pairs and 15 per cent ad valorem, 
an increase of 30 per cent upon the same goods. And right at 
this point a table showing the difference in the duties upon 
hosiery between the Dingley and Payne bills may not be amiss: 


Table showing increase in hosiery duties in Payne over Dingley dill. 


Not more than $t per | 50 cents per dozen | 70 cents per dozen | 30 per cent. 
dozen pairs. pairs, 

$i per dozen pairs and 
not more than $1.50. 


More than $1.50 per dozen | 70 
pairs, 15 per 
cent ad valorem. 


more than $5 per dozen 
pairs. 


From the above table it is seen that additional tariff burdens 
of 30 per cent are put upon the cotton stockings that cover the 
feet of the poorer classes, while the luxurious silk hosiery that 
adorn those of the opulent are not further from the reach of 
the wealthy than they were under the Dingley bill. The old- 
‘fashioned cotton stockings that are imported into this country, 
and which retail at 25 cents per pair, are increased 30 per cent, 
while silk hosiery, which retail from $3 to $5 per pair, remain 
as they are. The better quality of cotton stockings that are 
worn by the middle classes, which retail for 50 cents per pair, 
must also bear an additional burden of 30 per cent, which the 
fancy silk hose escapes. 

Mr. Chairman, the claim that may be made that additional 
revenue will flow into the Treasury as a result of this outra- 
geous inerease is easily riddled. For ten years we have been 
collecting approximately $3,600,000 yearly from hosiery impor- 
tations, or about 60 per cent on a yearly importation of 
$6,000,000 foreign products. If the increase carried in the 
pending bill becomes law, there is not the slightest doubt but 
that which tts rapacious advocates desire and figure will trans- 
pire—great reductions in importations. 

With dwindling importations will come corresponding shrink- 
age in reyenue returns, and competent authorities upon the 


subject predict a decline of over 50 per cent inside of five years, 
which, if it eventuates, means a great dropping off in revenue. 
But, to turn to another phase of the subject, what will be the 
effect on the eventual burden bearer, the consumer? 

Mr. Chairman, it is a fact that will not be disputed that in 
1906 and 1907 the Brown hosiery syndicate, of Philadelphia, 
the largest in America—who are to be the chief beneficiaries 
under the proposed increase—could not fill their orders for fully 
a year after they were placed, so great was the demand from 
the American trade. Great firms like Lord & Taylor, Brown, 
Durrell & Co., Marshall Field & Co., Arnold & Constable, were 
unable to obtain goods within nine months of the time they 
should have been delivered from the Brown mills, and yet these 
modest Pennsylvanians demand additional protection to an 
industry which has demonstrated its incapacity to meet the de- 
mands already put upon it by the domestic trade. 

There may be something said upon the question of the pay 
of the labor in the hosiery mills of the country—for the man 
who would get higher protection for a commodity which he 
would corner pleads eloquently and pathetically for the uplift 
of American labor when he would divert attention from his own 
selfish interest. 

Mr. Chairman, no justification can be found for any claim 
that the great consuming public should be levied upon to pro- 
tect the wage of the hosiery mill operatives in the mills of the 
Brown syndicate. They to-day enjoy a splendid wage, which 
I trust will continue, and their condition does not enter into a 
consideration of this question in the remotest manner. 

Mr. Chairman, I have yet to make a speech in Congress in 
which I have intentionally uttered a single syllable in a dema- 
gogic spirit. I have no respect for the man who decries the 
achievement of honest capital or patience with the calamity 
shouter who traces the blame for the social ills of the country 
to those captains of industry who have contributed so gener- 
ously to the great triumph of American industrial and com- 
mercial development. 

But in this case I am forced to the belief that the new 
hosiery schedule was written for the sole purpose of turning 
over the great cotton stocking market of America to a Phila- 
delphia syndicate which has already been fabulously enriched 
by the protection which the Dingley rate affords. There is an 
old saying that much wants more, and it is my solemn belief 
that if the Payne duties are retained upon cotton stockings, 
which the humbler element of the country is compelled to pur- 
chase, the control of this essential commodity will be put into 
the hands of a few to exploit to their heart’s content. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people of to-day live much better 
than they did a generation ago. What was then considered in 
the light of a luxury, both in food and wearing apparel, is re- 
garded as necessary to-day, and people will deprive themselves 
to obtain what their tastes demand. This being so, it is mani- 
festly unfair for the champions of high duty upon hosiery to 
declare that recourse can be had by the consumer of modest 
means, who can not afford to meet the advanced price of the 
full-fashioned hosiery, to the cheaper or seamless article. They 
find it possible to obtain them to-day; the capacity of the 
mills of the American hosiery manufacturers is being tested, 
and the reyenue from the foreign importations is as large as it 
can be made. Then why not let well enough alone? But if 
there must be a change, at least distribute the burden equally. 

It is an indefensible rearrangement of tariff duties that im- 
poses a further burden of 30 per cent upon the cotton stockings 
of the poor man, woman, and child, and leaves the silk hosiery 
of the rich with no other share than it already bears. Mr. 
Chairman, public opinion will rewrite this schedule, if not in 
the House, then at the other end of the Capitol; and I venture 
the prediction that when the new tariff law goes into effect the 
hosiery schedule will read as it does to-day, and the Department 
of Justice will not be invoked to dissolve a hosiery trust, which 
would be the inevitable sequence of the passage in its present 
form of the pending bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
intend to engage in any carping or hypercritical criticism of this 
bill. I appreciate fully the difficulty which confronted the Ways 
and Means Committee when they set about to revise the tariff 
and frame a bill that would meet the increasing demands of an 
overworked Treasury, and I am not disposed to criticise them 
too harshly or to find fault unnecessarily with the bill which 
they have reported. I believe they have done as well as any 
other gentlemen could have done under the same eireumstances, 
and when I say “under the same circumstances” I mean’ when 
required to frame a bill for one purpose which is intended to 
accomplish an entirely different purpose. This is not a bill to 
raise revenue. It is as far from that as the East is from the 
West. On its face it purports to be “A bill to provide revenue, 
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equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 


States, and for other purposes.” A Frenchman wrote a diction- 
ary and defined a crab to be a little red fish that walks backward. 
He submitted his book to an English lexicographer for his criti- 
cism, and the Englishman said: 


I have only three objections to this definition. In the first place, a 
crab is not a little fish; in the second place, it is not red; and in the 
third place, it does not walk backward. 


My criticism of this bill would not be so sweeping as this. It 
is not “a bill to provide revenue.” That much is true. It is not 
“a bill to encourage the industries of the United States,” but 
it is most certainly, as it claims to be, “a bill for other pur- 
poses.” In the first place, it is not a bill to provide revenue. I 
have too high a regard for the intelligence and statesmanship 
of the distinguished gentlemen who framed it to believe for one 
minute that they would work as diligently, as earnestly, and as 
secretly as they have done for four long months in an effort to 
frame a bill to provide revenue and then bring in this bill, which 
I might call “another bill of abominations” if I were in a 
mood to be critical, which I am not. 

The Dingley bill, we have been taught to believe, was the 
complete fruition, the “ full corn in the ear,” of that perfect fiscal 
policy so long promised to those who held fast to the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen; but it 
could not meet the demands of that spirit of reckless extrava- 
gance which has characterized the last twelve years of Repub- 
lican maladministration. Our expenditures were running be- 
hind the receipts until we were brought face to face with a 
deficit of a hundred million plus, and then the majority mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee set about to revise the 
tariff so as to make it a real revenue producer. The papers 
were filled with prophecies and assurances from those high in 
the councils of the dominant party that this was, indeed, to be 
a revenue bill. “Zhe Republicans have appropriated the last 
plank left in the real Democratic platform.” “What will the 
Democrats now stand for since the Republicans are to give us 
a tariff for revenue?” These are some of the headlines we 
have been greeted with during the last few months, and the 
Payne bill is what we are to get. - 

I shall vote against the bill unless it is amended beyond any 
hope which I now have. I am opposed to it as a revenue meas- 
ure because, in my opinion, it will produce less revenue than 
the Dingley law, which it is to supersede; and I am opposed 
to it as a measure of protection because I do not believe in 
the policy of protection, which in this bill is nothing short of 
protection run mad. I believe every system of indirect taxa- 
tion is bad, but a fiscal policy which levies taxes upon the 
citizen unawares and then turns that tax over to another citi- 
zen instead of putting it into the Common Treasury is indefen- 
sible and, in my opinion, wicked. The ideal system would re- 
quire the tax collector to stand in front of the taxpayer and 
demand of him his lawful tax, and if that were done we would 
hear no more of billion-dollar sessions. Perhaps it may only 
be idealistic, but be that as it may, the further we depart from 
that policy the nearer we approach error, and no policy based 
upon error can be defended. 4 

I am opposed to the policy of protection utterly, and by that 
I mean to say that in my opinion a tariff should be imposed 
for the one sole and only purpose of raising revenue for the 
Government. The Supreme Court of the United States ex- 
pressed my view very forcefully in the opinion in Loan Associa- 
tion v. Topeka, reported in Twentieth Wallace: 


To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the 
of the citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to 
aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less 
robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is called “ taxa- 
This is not legisJation. It is a decree under legislative forms. 


roperty 


tion.” 


I am not in sympathy with the so-called policy of “a tariff 
for revenue, with incidental protection.” If I should write a 
tariff law I would write it with the sole view of raising revenue, 
and whatever protection it afforded would be accidental rather 
than incidental. In 1892 we made a clean, straight fight for a 
tariff for revenue only, and we won then because we deserved 
success, The issue was clearly drawn and everybody under- 
stood it. We denied the right of the Government to impose im- 
posts for any other purpose than to raise revenue. We said in 
our platform: ` 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud—a robbery of the 
American ple for the benefit of the few. We declare it to be a funda- 
mental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Government 
has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, except 
for the purpose of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of 
such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when 
honestly and economically administered. 


Nobody believes the Wilson law was written along any such 
lines. In his report Mr. Wilson himself said: 

The bill on which the committee has expended much patient and 
anxious labor is net offered as a complete response to the mandate of the 
American people. It no more professes to pu of all protection 
than to be free of all error in Its complex and manifold details. 

The Republican party unloaded the offspring of their own 
misgovernment upon this much-maligned measure, and by per- 
sistent, artful, and unceasing misrepresentations succeeded in 
so associating the Wilson law with hard times as to make them 
convertible terms in the political parlance of the day. In the 
first place the Wilson law was not responsible for the panic of 
1893. Asa matter of fact, it was not enacted until August 27, 
1894; and, in the second place, it was not a tariff for revenue 
only, and no jugglement of historical truths can ever write it 
so in our political history. Mr. Jefferson said that there was 
nothing to be feared from error so long as reason was left free 
to combat it, and we should have held fast to that faith and 
exposed the falsity and sham of the Republican contention, and 
time would long since have justified us. You can not fool all 
the people all the time. Unfortunately, we abandoned the fight 
for a tariff for revenue only in the next campaign, and in its 
stead embraced the new, though simpler, doctrine of a tariff 
for revenue, with the meaningful word “only” left out. Since 
the Payne bill has been a borning we have had an opportunity 
to observe this new evangel in action, and judged in the light 
of its interpretation here during this present session, I have no 
hesitancy in pronouncing it a fit consort for its supposed an- 
tithesis, the policy of protection, and I leave it to a candid pub- 
lic to determine, if it can, which is the bigger humbug. When 
a given schedule is under consideration, lumber, for instance, or 
hides, the advocate of protection insists upon the Dingley rates, 
because he is in favor of protection for all Ameritan industries. 

The Democrat who has large lumber interests in his district 
votes for those same rates because he believes in a tariff for reve- 
nue, and in either event the people pay the tax. The only schedule 
which can not be justified under the doctrine of a tariff for 
revenue as distinguished from a tariff for revenue only is 
where the rate is prohibitive. Take the lumber schedule as a 
fair example: We produce 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber annu- 
ally in the United States, and we import approximately 1,000,- 
000,000. If the tariff is a tax—and it will be a difficult matter 
to convince any yariety of Democrat that it is not—and if the 
consumer pays that tax—and it will be equally difficult to con- 
vince a Democrat to the contrary—then the American con- 
sumers of lumber are taxing themselves $80,000,000 annually in 
order to collect $2,000,000 revenue for the Government. In 
other words, the ratio of revenue to tax is as 1 to 40. The 
schedule under which cotton ties are taxed produces $14,000, 
but it enhances the price to the consumer of cotton ties, who 
is the cotton farmer, $400,000 annually. In this instance the 
ratio of revenue to tax is as 1 to 28. How, then, can one who 
votes for the lumber schedule on the ground that it is a revenue 
tariff refuse to vote for the tariff on cotton ties, which is, rela- 
tively, a better revenue producer? The woolen schedule pro- 
duces some $37,000,000 revenue, and it is variously estimated 
that the increased price of woolen manufactures due to the 
tariff is approximately $200,000,000. The ratio of revenue to 
tax here, then, if these estimates are accurate, is as L'to 53. 
I mention the woolen schedule because, to my mind, it is so 
utterly indefensible. The rates are practically prohibitive on 
many of the articles of most common and most necessary con- 
sumption. Common blankets, for instance, valued at not more 
than 40 cents a pound, must pay a tariff of more than 107 
per cent. In 1907 our imports of this blanket amounted in all 
155 only 1,116 pounds; or, in other words, the rate was prohibi- 

ve. 

Take the cheaper grades of flannels, which are used for un- 
derwear: The rate is 90 per cent, and this duty last year 
yielded the Government the handsome sum of $55.86. If the 
lumber schedule, which gives $1 for revenue out of every $40 
of tax, can be brought under the egis of this policy of a tariff 
for revenue, why not extend that same defense to the tariff 
on blankets and underwear. I shall not attempt to unravel 
the mysteries of the wool schedule nor to undertake any de- 
tailed discussion of it. I mention it in this connection simply 
to show that it can be defended upon the doctrine of a tariff 
for revenue just as reasonably as other schedules are de- 
fended—lumber or hides, for instance—and yet, to my mind, it 
is the most iniquitous of all the schedules in this bill. I say 
this because it entails actual suffering upon many people who 
are unable to pay the high prices which the protected manu- 
facturers are enabled to demand. They not only pay high 
prices, but they get very inferior quality of goods. While the 
committee was having its hearings the gentleman from Ohio 
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[Mr. LoncwortH] read a letter from a manufacturer of woolen 
goods which is most interesting on this point. - 
This is the extract which he put into the hearings: 


As a manufacturer of clothing for a period of almost fifty 8 1 
can truthfully state that I never handled cloth of so inferior a quality 
for the price as I do now. ‘The masses, 9 0 rers, me- 
chanics, and farmers, the real users of ready-made clothing, are receiv- 
ing practicaly no value for their money. e qualities and colorings 
are so poor that In many instances the colorings fade and cockle, and 
in the manufacture of garments give positively no satisfaction to the 
wearer, 

If I were an orator, Mr. Chairman, if I had either wits, words, 
or the power of speech to stir men’s blood, I think I should 
wish for no better subject for inspiration than the iniquities 
of this woolen schedule. The minority leader read a most re- 
markable editorial the other day, which I shall take the liberty 
of printing as a part of my remarks, It tells its own story 
much better than I can tell it. - 

The editorial is from the Kansas City Star: 

TUBERCULOSIS AND THE TARIFF. 


Probably few persons have ever given the matter a thought, but there 
is an intimate relation between the high 1 tariff and the high 
mortality resulti from tuberculosis. he ravages of this disease 
are greater in the United States than in any other similarly enlightened 
country. And the cost of warm clothing is greater in this country than 
in others. There is where the relation between an unnecessary tariff 
and a largely preventable malady comes in. 
has been shown that tuberculosis is very largely a disease of pov- 

Particularly is the spread of the disease, the miscellaneous in- 
fection from it, mainly traceable to poverty. And, next to good food 
and fresh air, the most important thing in the prevention or the cure 
of tuberculosis is warm, woolen clothing. But the cost of this kind 
of clothing, whether for wearing apparel or for bedding, is directly 
increased about 100 per cent by the heavy import duty on wool and 
woolens. This excess cost is raised to about 150 per cent by the duty 
on machinery and other articles affecting the manufacture of woolens. 
These duties were imposed to promote sheep raising and the manu- 
facture of woolens. But the increased cost of raw material has made 
the general tariff disadvantageous to the manufacturer, and it has not 
greatly benefited the woolgrower. At least, such benefits as have 
accrued to the limited class eng: in growing wool Is as nothing com- 
pared to the benefits that would come to the masses in general through 
cheap clothing; or to the cruelties, hardships, sickness, and death re- 
sulting from an 8 of warm clothing. It is better that the 
Nation should be comfortably and cheaply clothed, warmed, and saved 
from preventable disease than that the woolgrowers should increase 
their preau at the cost of these advantages to the whole people. It 
is claimed by scientists that cheap wool clothing would do more to 
suppress tuberculosis than all the sanitariums and other agencies now 
maintained for that purpose. 

But in order to make an equitable adjustment of this question, the 
tariff should be taken off both raw and manufactured wool, and from 
all machinery or other articles affecting the cost of manufactured wool, 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Griaas] says the cotton 
schedule is even worse than the wool. I can hardly believe that, 
although the gentleman being a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee is more familiar with the schedules than I am, and 
he may be right. Certainly the wool schedule is bad enough. 
There is one right curious fact about this cotton schedule, 
though, that I would like to call to the attention of the commit- 
tee. When the bill was reported I observed that the tariff on 
certain lower grades of cotton manufactures was reduced and 
on certain higher grades was raised, and knowing that the 
southern mills were largely engaged in the manufacture of 
these lower grades I was curious to know just what they 
thought of these changes. I made some inquiry into the subject 
and received this astonishing information: The southern mill 
men said they were satisfied with the cut in the rate on their 
products because that, together with the increased duty on the 
finer fabrics, would tend to induce the New England manu- 
facturers to quit making the low grades and deyote all their 
skill to the production of the more highly protected grades, 
and that would give the southern fellows a monopoly of the 
manufacture of the lower grades. Just what there is in this I 
can not say, but it is the reply which I got from a gentleman 
who is in position to know what the southern mills want, and 
he told me this was the statement they had made to him. 

But, och, mankind are unco weak 
And little to be trusted, 

If self the wavering balance shake, 
"Tis rarely right adjusted. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the tariff is a tax. I repeat that 
because I believe a Democrat ought to repeat it very often. I 
think it would be a very good mental exercise if every Democrat 
here would repeat this sentence at least once a day for the next 
two weeks: “The tariff is a tax, and the consumer pays it.” 
Senator George was a very great man. He was not an expert 
in tariff schedules, but he had a superabundance of what 
Emerson calls “the saving grace of all valid minds,” common 
sense. In discussing the Wilson tariff bill, when it was before 
the Senate in 1894, he said: 


` I am not an expert on tariff matters. I am not a member of the 
Finance Committee, and I have not given much attention to the ques- 
tion of taxes, or tariff, or finance, except that I have a sort of old- 


erty. 


fashioned notion in my head that if anything I wish to buy is brought 
into this country and is taxed at the seaport 15 or 20 or 30 per cent, 
in the end I have to pay it. I have that sort of an old-fashioned notion. 

I have that same notion, Mr. Chairman, and I have the further 
notion that if a tariff is so high as to keep out importations 
from abroad then the American manufacturer is adding a very 
large per cent of that tariff rate to the selling price of his 
product, and that the consumer is in this way paying that tax, 
not to the Government, but to the manufacturer. I am not the 
only one who believes that, either, Mr. Chairman. The manu- 
facturer believes it, too, and as evidence of that fact the very 
first day the Ways and Means Committee met here last fall the 
manufacturer came to town. It was the old song over again of 
the Beggars coming to town“ 

Some in rags and some in tags and some in velvet gowns. 


Figuratively speaking, the glove manufacturer was in the 
worst kind of rags. Without more help he would certainly perish, 
according to his account of the situation. And right here I want 
to quote what another great Mississippian said in this Capitol 
upen a former occasion when the Senate was considering a 
tariff bill. Certain interests then were clamoring for protec- 
tion just as they are to-day, and some were insisting just as 
the glove man is insisting that unless the fostering hand of 
the Federal Government was extended and the taxing power 
was inyoked to his rescue their business would be destroyed. 
I commend his words of wisdom to every Democrat who is 
asking protection, under the guise of revenue, for some in- 
dustry in his district which he has been clamored into believ- 
ing will be ruined if left to competition from abroad. 

In discussing this very phase of the question, Senator Lamar 
said: 

If it be true that these industries can not exist without the ald of 
taxes levied ir the Government; and if Congress, recognizing this fact, 
levies duties for the purpose of maintaining them, they are not really 
industries, but Government manufactures, political establishments, 
branches of the public service; as much as are the army and navy 
and diplomatic corps or any of the departments of administration. 

Gentlemen on this side of the Chamber gagged only a few 
weeks ago when they were importuned in debate to vote for a 
ship subsidy, and yet many of those same gentlemen are to-day 
advocating a protective tariff on some product of their districts. 
The only difference between a subsidy and a protective tariff 
is that the subsidy is voted directly to the favored interest out 
of the funds which the Government has collected from the peo- 
ple, and the protective tariff authorizes and empowers the 
interest itself to collect the tax by increasing the selling price 
of its product to the people. The one is done directly, openly, 
and above board, whereas the other is done indirectly and under 
the false pretense of raising revenue. How many Congressmen 
would be reelected if we were to vote directly to Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser and Mr. Hines and to the other 50 millionaires who 
are associated with them in what has been referred to in the 
hearings as the“ Weyerhaeuser group of lumber kings ”—if we 
should vote to these gentlemen directly, I repeat, $2 a thousand 
on their lumber cut in order te prevail on them to continue in 
the lumber business and employ American labor? Suppose a 
bill were introduced here to pay Mr. Littauer $10,000 or $100,000, 
or any other number of thousands, in order to induce him to 
manufacture women's gloves in competition with foreign fac- 
tories, how many votes would it receive? And yet this is ex- 
actly what we are doing, but we are doing it by indirection. 

It is not my intention to discuss any of the schedules of this 
bill in detail or at length, because I do not know enough about 
them to do so intelligently; but I do intend to say something 
about the tariff on lumber, because my district is pretty nearly 
covered with virgin forest and there has been more or less agita- 
tion there in favor of such a tariff. If I am given an opportu- 
nity to do so, I shall yote to put lumber on the free list, al- 
though I believe the lumber industry is as much entitled to 
protection as any other American industry. But when I say 
that I have helped its cause very little from my view point, be- 
cause I am opposed to the whole policy of a tariff for protection. 

I believe that the only proper function of a tariff law is to 
raise revenue for the Government. This, as I understand it, 
has been the teachings of the Democratic fathers, and the old- 
time religion is good enough for me. I do not mean by this 
to question the Democracy of any gentlemen on this side of the 
Chamber who is in favor of the lumber schedule. I simply say 
that the old-time religion is good enough for me, but I under- 
stand fully that we gave up that creed, as a test of party faith, 
some years ago when we abandoned the doctrine of a tariff for 
revenue only. , 

I would like to commend to some of my colleagues on this 
side, however, what occurs to me to be some very sound Demo- 
cratic, as well as patriotic, doctrine. When the tariff was under 
discussion on this floor in the spring of 1892, the following col- 
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Ioquy occurred which, I think, tells its own story without com- 
ment from me: There are some gentlemen: on this side who, I 
think, will find this yery interesting, if not instructive. I read 
from the ee Record of March 1892: 


ask for a protection or z — 5 for a am industry’ in 
which T should re er, in another tate, t 
shall cease to represent Nebraskas N Con Great mcr th on 
Democratic side.] 

T call attention to the fact that the Rxconn of that distant 
date rends Great applause on the Democratic: side.” 

I believe I have already stated that the tariff on lumber is no 
more to be defended on the ground that it is a revenue tariff 
than is the tariff on steel or the tariff on wool and woolen goods. 
If we test it by the logic by which the protectionist has always 
justified his theory, I believe it will as signally fail there. 

Perhaps I should say by which the protectionist has hereto- 
fore justified his theory. Recently we have a new doctrine 
or rather a new logic of protection from an unquestioned 
source, from no less a personage than the Speaker himself. In 
his interruption of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
the other day, he said: 

I stated further that words: were openers hoc n knew in the Jop- 
came in 8 with their production he 


that action was louder than words; that they De experts, 
if 1 ee) be —.— their action would con- 


trol my vote; t if they sent th by 5 MORGAN 
naod. laid my hand on his shoulder), that the Being. Cane rts be- 
eved that zinc ore ought: to go upon tected would take 


their action i vote accordingly; and in — 
— take t 
em. 


sent Mr. Hackney, I 
heir action and vote 9 "and that it was up to 
{Laughter and ce fe was i t in substance was my 

in the district of Mr. Rus- 


judgment, reg ge it inquiry tae 3 for that tection. [A 
plause on the Republican elde. its à 25 

In other words, protection is no longer a theory of economics 
to be subjected to the tests of careful and patriotic study; no 
longer a matter to vex the minds and challenge the thought of 
the statesman, but a simple: question to be submitted to every 
selfish interest in the country: Do you want us to give you a 
special privilege which will enable you to charge more for 
your preduct than it is worth? If so, send a man to Congress 
who will stand with the rest of us who are engaged in that 
same lofty enterprise and we will let you in. 

But there are better arguments for protection than this. 
There are arguments. which appeal to the judgment of the 
patriot as well as to the eupidity of the robber, and when I 
say that the tariff on lumber can not stand the test of pro- 
tection logic I mean the test of honest arguments. The first 
argument by which the theory of protection was a is 
what is usually called the “infant-industries” 

Professor Taussig, of Harvard University, in his — His- 
tory of the United States,” puts it as follows: 


The eee is, in hg that it may be advan: 
u branch ind hi 
on, 


rise is ee ee for the time being by artificial or accidental causes. 
tial point of the argument in the assumption that the 

causes which prevent the rise of the industry and render protection 
necessary are not natural permanent. causes; not such as would 
—— prevent, under a state of freedom, the growth of the 


Subjected to this test, will the lumber tariff stand? Is there 
any reason to believe that if protection is now extended this 
industry may be “carried on eventually“ at a profit without 
protection? 

We have the assurances of Mr. Gifford Pinchot, our Chief 
Forester, that our supply of timber will be exhausted during 
the lifetime of this present generation, so that there will be no 
chance for this industry “to be carried om eventually” at all, 
either at a profit or at a loss. And I will say here, further- 
more, that while there is very much in his great work to which 
he may always refer with justifiable pride, I do not believe that 
in the future Mr. Pinchot will ever point even with satisfaction 
to the recent letter which he wrote to Mr. Payne on the subject 
of this lumber tariff. As I read it, he bases his hope for the 
conservation of our forests upon the promise of the lumber in- 
terests, that if the present rates are retained they will promise 
to be good. There is not a man in this Congress who will say 
that the experience in his own district gives him any reason 
to hope that the lumbermen will in the future refrain in the 
slightest degree from their greedy and scandalous destruction 
of our timber wealth. 

Is the lumber interest still an infant industry? We all know 
as a matter of fact that it was the very first Americam indvst-y 


im which the settlers engaged the day they set foot on the soil 
at Jamestown. Bishop, in his History of American Manufac- 
2 says: 

The first products of the industry of the Plymouth colony of Rhode 
Tsland, and N of others, sent to a ee market were manu- 
factured from the ost inexhaustible wealth sp hen — American forests.. 

Shipbuilding commenced within three years after the landing of the 
Plymouth colony. Just a century before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence 730 vessels were built in Boston and vicinity. 

In his report to Congress in 1791, Alexander Hamilton, among 
other industries enumerated, says: 

woop. 
ee manufactories of this ae flourished in the United States. 
PUNA were nowhere built in gre: fection, and ps yg wares ec. 
y were made little if at Fenn ts inferior to those of Europe. Their 
— was such as to have admitted of considerable exportation, and 
exemption of duty of all woods used in manufacture seemed to be all 
that was requir 

To illustrate to just what proportions this “ infant “ has grown 
of late years, the following extract from the testimony of Mr. 
T. M. Knappen before the Ways and Means Committee last No- 
yember will be interesting: 


It is estimated that three interests now 8 —— one-third of all the 
standing timber in the United States. One of these, the great Weyer- 
haeuser group, is said to have produced more than 50 millionaires. 

A right curious thing happened when Mr. Knappen was testi- 
fying before the committee: 


Mr. FORDNEY. Whom do you represent? 

Mr. KNAPPEN. I — — myself; I represent the National Forest 
Conservation League; and I believe I represent the sentiment of a 
great many people. 

Mr. Forpyey.. What is the National Forest Conservation League that 
bea Sy Dares: It ing gen large myself. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is wha: ronan 85 (Laughter. ] 

When the gentleman 3 Michigan [Mr. ForpNrey] came to 
make his speech on this bill the other day he took occasion to 
refer to this colloquy again, and, as before, the announcement 
that Mr. Knappen represented no one: occasioned laughter. No 
wonder the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hr] felt called 
upon to assure the witness that 

You do not have to represent ee ei but yourself as an American 
eitizem coming before this committ 

The argument of the e and strange to say the 
very same argument is made by those Democrats who are vot- 
ing for the lumber tariff solely for the purpose of raising reve- 
nue, is that the American lumber interests can not compete 
with the lumber mills of Canada. The following news item, 
which I clipped from a daily paper a day or two ago, states 
their position clearly, and incidentally throws some light on the 
extent to which this infant industry has recently developed. It 
is well to consider this telegram also in connection with the 
argument quite familiar to us of late that we on this side should 
favor the lumber tariff even if it is protective, because the 
South is getting the benefit of it now. This telegram indicates 
pretty accurately who the South is that is getting this advan- 
tage. Mr. Fosburgh seems to be a pretty big part of the South 
himself, about four States, I believe, he modestly admits to being. 
Mr. ForpNry would have had no cause to laugh at Mr. Fosburgh 
if he had appeared before his committee. It is very plain whom 
he represents. 

VIEW OF A LUMBERMAN. 
NORFOLK, Va., March 18, 1999. 


E. C. 8 president of the North Carolina Pine Associati 
controllin: ority of the lumber mills in eastern cooing rare Marylan 
and No and South Carolina, declared here to-day that the 50 per 


cent reduction on lumber eee by the new tariff Bill will be ruinous 
to omens man turers and mills generally on the entire Atlantic 


He 3 contended. that while some of the strong manufacturers may with- 
stand the damage, the small operators will be driven out of business, 
the greatest injury being likely in this immediate section, which woul 
be flooded with Canadian lumber. He said the lumber interests of the 
country will fight against the reduction. 

The facts show that we exported about $7,000,600 worth of 
lumber to Canada last year, and in addition to that we exported 
approximately 2,000,000,000 feet to the various countries of the 
earth, and the Democratic doctrine, as I understand it—and it 
is also the doctrine of common sense—is, that if a manufacturer 
is able to sell his goods in the open markets of the world in 
competition with all comers, then he needs no protection. From 
1895 to 1907 the mills in Washington and Oregon increased their 
exports: from 131,000,000 feet to 363,000,000 feet, while the 
mills of British Columbia, which these gentlemen are so much 
afraid of, increased their exports in the same period and to 
the same markets from 41,000,000 to 67,000,000 feet, the increase 
in the former being nearly 200 per cent, and for the latter about 
55 per cent. 

It is ridiculous to contend that these gentlemen are seeking 
this protection because they are unable to compete with Canada 
or British Columbia. What is their reason then? I-am told 
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by gentlemen of many years’ seryice here that they have never 
known such a lobby in Washington as these gentlemen have 
maintained here for the past three months, Why this solici- 
tude for the Government's revenues? Why are they here? 
Good now, sit down; and tell me, he that knows, 
Why this same strict and most observant watch. 

To my mind there can be but one answer—they want this 
tariff because they believe it will enable them to rob the 
American consumer of lumber by charging him more for it 
than the Canadian is willing to sell it to him for, and that, too, 
in the face of the fact that they are successfully meeting the 
Canadian mills in the open markets of the world and are fur- 
thermore shipping considerable quantities of lumber into the 
Canadian market itself. So much for the “infant-industry ” 
argument. The next argument in point of historical development 
of the policy of protection was that it is necessary to have pro- 
tection against foreign competition in order to enable the Amer- 
ican manufacturer to pay the high rates of wages which pre- 
vail in the United States. 

I quote another passage from Professor Taussig’s book: 

About 1840 the 8 controversy took a new turn. It seems 
to have been felt by this time that manufactures had ceased to be 
young industries— 

God save the mark— 
and that the argument for their protection as such was no longer con- 
clusive. Another position was taken. The argument was advanced 
that American labor should be protected from the competition of less 
highly paid foreign labor. * * The protectionists asserted tha 
high duties were necessary to shut out the competition of the ill-pai 
laborers of Europe and to maintain the high wages of the laborers of 
the United States. ` 

This is the same old false pretense we are hearing to-day. 
We have been listening to it for fifty years. There never was 
any truth in it, and there is none in this. Fortunately we were 
able to get the figures from first hands in this matter, and the 
fact is established beyond controversy that the wages in the 
cold and forbidding climate of the far north are greater than 
in the warmer and more genial climate of the Pacific coast and 
the Southern States. All the conditions of life and work are 
harder there than with us, and every element that goes to make 
up the labor cost of lumber there is greater than with us. The 
hearings developed the following scale of wages. I quote from 
the testimony of Mr. Scanlon, a large manufacturer of lumber 
in both countries. 

In the Province of Ontarlo, Canada, about the same scale of wages 

revails as are paid in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. In the 

vinces of Saskatchewan, berta, and in the mountain district of 
British Columbia common labor is pan at the rate of $2.25 per day of 
ten hours in the sawmills and $2.50 per day in the woods, while in the 
so-called “ coast district” of the Province of British Columbia, common 
labor receives $2.50 pee sg 6 in the sawmills and $3 per day in the 
woods, and skilled labor is being paid in the same proportion. There 
is some oriental labor used in the British Columbia Is, rangt in 
price from $1.25 to $1.75 per day, depending on the class of work they 
perform. Considering the efficiency of the orlental labor, they are more 
expensive than white, and they would not be sepiered at all if white 
labor could be obtained. In fact, the laws of British Columbia prohibit 
the use of oriental labor in cutting and removing the timber from pro- 
vincial lands. Wages are so high in Canada that I do not think we 
have anything to fear on that score. 5 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITcHIN] exposed 
so completely the humbug about subjecting the American work- 
man to the competition of oriental laborers in the mills of Brit- 
ish Columbia that it is hardly worth mentioning again. They 
sent an enterprising photographer around through the lumber 
camps of British Columbia and photographed some 200 Hindoos, 
who were there at work, and then they printed millions of 
copies of these pictures and scattered them broadcast over this 
country, and even put them in the hearings here, to create the 
impression that the tariff was protecting the American work- 
man from the competition of cheap oriental labor. 

The gentleman from Washington was forced to admit the 
other day that while he was able to find 200 Orientals to kodak 
in the mills of British Columbia, there were some 2,000 at work 
for the lumber manufacturers in the States of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and California. None of these were photographed, how- 
ever, and their pictures do not therefore appear in the pub- 
lished hearings. The whole argument about our not being able 
to compete with the cheap labor of Canada is a humbug. We 
can carry on our logging operations twelve months in the year, 
blessed as we are with a most genial climate, whereas our neigh- 
bors on the north are handicapped by most severe winters, 
It is simply to keep out honest, legitimate competition from the 
mills beyond our northern border, and this love for the labor- 
ingman is simply springs to catch woodcocks. Suppose we 
measure this lumber tariff by another tenet of the protection- 
ists, that if we keep out foreign manufactures by a high tariff 
competition among our own manufacturers for the magnificent 
trade of this great country will of itself keep prices down to a 
reasonable level, will, in fact, according to the claims of many 


protectionists, keep the price down below the price of the im- 
ported article. There never was any valid foundation for this 
hope, because it proceeded upon the belief that man can be 
trusted not to abuse power when it is given him, a faith that 
finds no justification in the history of the world. Instead of 
entering into honest competition for the trade of this mag- 
nificent empire, the richest and by far the most extensive ever 


dedicated to free and unhampered trade, they set about to make — 


competition impossible by the formation of trusts, sometimes 
politely called “ gentlemen’s agreements,” which have effectually 
strangled all competition and enabled them to divide the rai- 
ment of the American consumer. We have seen a good many 
industries walk into this House and demand protection in days 
gone by, and by joining hands with all the other interests they 
have always been able to succeed. Infant industries a century 
old, grown not only to man’s estate, but to the estate of lairds 
and dukes and a’ that, and now comes the lumber industry, 
which began business the day the settlers landed at Jamestown, 
and yet in this good year of our Lord 1909 it is still crying 
for the bottle, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to consume but a few mo- 
ments more. I understand the Republican party is in an em- 
barrassing situation. The gentleman from Missouri has just 
informed me that at a meeting of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee this afternoon you were forced, as a result of the debate 
in the past week or ten days, to abandon the tax you intended 
to put upon tea and coffee; and as these were about the only 
items in the bill that would really increase the revenue I appre- 
ciate your embarrassment, and instead of-rejoicing at it I want 
to make a few suggestions that may help you out of the hole. 

Mr. MANN. They will be gladly received. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I appreciate the difficulty 
under which these gentlemen have labored. As I said at the 
outset, I think they have done as well as anyone could under 
the same circumstances—that is, when required to frame a bill 
for one purpose which is intended to accomplish an entirely 
different purpose. We understand, of course, that this is not a 
bill to raise reyenue—that is, not to raise revenue for the 
United States Government. [Laughter.] This is a bill to 
enable offe class of American citizens to charge all other Amer- 
ican citizens more for their goods than they are worth. 

Now, gentlemen, I make these suggestions in the spirit of the 
loftiest patriotism in order to help the Republican party out. 
You have endeavored to revise the schedules of the Dingley 
bill for the purpose of meeting the deficit caused by the reckless 
extravagance of twelve years of Republican maladministration, 
and in doing so you have observed implicitly the injunction of 
the motherly interests to “ hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
but don't go near the water.“ Even the Dingley bill, that para- 
gon of legislative perfection, was unable to stand the assault of 
the last seven years, and so you sought to revise the schedules 
and increase the revenue, with the net result that you have 
brought in a bill which, so far as the revision of the schedules is 
concerned, decreases the revenue we are now receiving. 

Now, I want to make a few suggestions which I think will be 
helpful. For instance, there is the tax on beer that I might 
suggest. 

I know it is claimed that the tax on beer is already as 
high as the industry can pay. It is only a little over 3 cents a 
gallon, and spirits pay a tax of $1.10 a gallon. 

It is not half as high as the proposed tax on tea, about one- 
fourth as high as the proposed tax on coffee, and in addition 
is a purely voluntary tax which nobody has to pay unless he so 
desires. Your wife and children will never quarrel with you 
for not having it on the breakfast table. 

Again, it is msisted that if we double this tax the brewers 
will have to quit business and the production will thereby be so 
materially reduced that the revenue will be less than we are 
now receiving. Unfortunately for this theory, it does not square 
with the facts. The following statement, which was prepared 
for me by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, shows that 
there is no merit whatever in this contention: 

The tax on beer Is now $1 per barrel of 31 gallons. This rate was in 
force up to and during almost the entire year of 1898. On the 13th of 
Zane s ae under the war-revenue act, the rate was increased to 

the year before the war- revenue act became fully operative the con- 
sumption of fermented liquors was 37,493,306 barrels. The following 
year, under the increased rate, the consumption fell to 36,581,114 bar- 
rels. In 1900, however, with the rate still at $2, the consumption ad- 
vanced to 39,330,849 barrels, and to 40,517,078 barrels in 1901. In 
1902 the tax was reduced to $1.60 per barrel and the consumption was 


44,478,832 barrels. 

In 1908 the tax was again placed at $1 per barrel, in which year the 
consumption was 46,650,730 barrels. There has been a steady increase 
In the production of fermented liquors, the consumption during the last 
fiscal year reaching 58,747,680 barrels. If the tax were Increased to 
$1.60 r barrel, 1 A the consumption of the last fiscal year as a 

utation, the increased rate would yield additional revenue 
to the amount of $35,248,608. < 
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I know that I am on sacred ground, and I do not want to be 
hazed. I will not say $1 on beer, because I understand that 
shall not go on. Perhaps nothing was said about a sum smaller 
than that, so I suggest 60 cents. That will be $1.60, which was 
the revenue tax on beer until a few years ago, and to put that 
on again to-day will increase the revenues annually more than 


$25,000,000. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I say 60 
eents—not 81. 

Another item I want to suggest—and I have only a few 
minutes more—is to tax the alcoholic contents of wine, the 
alcoholic element in wine. If subjected to its proportionate 
tax, taking $1.10 a gallon on spirits as the proper measure, it 
would produce a revenue of more than $35,000,000 annually, yet 
wine goes untaxed absolutely. Then, I would suggest another 
item that might raise some revenue and not lay the heavy hand 
of the taxgatherer upon any legitimate industry in the country. 
One of the causes of greatest expense to the internal-revenue 
collector in the administration of the law results from the privi- 
lege which we have granted to the liquor dealers to bottle their 
liquors in bond. We furnish an officer of the Government to 
superintend it, to see that the liquor is just what it purports to 
be, according to the stamp upon it. We furnish the stamp or 
label to be put upon the bottle. When the dispensers draw the 
cork, of course the label is broken, and when that bottle is 
empty, they fill it up with some other sort of liquor. 

To run down that character of violation of Jaw costs the 
Division of Internal Revenue a great many thousands of dollars 
a year. We furnish the stamp for nothing. We furnish for 
nothing the stamp to the wholesale liquor dealer when he trans- 
fers his liquor from the original package into a smaller package. 
Now, there used to be a small charge for that. I suggest to 
the gentlemen on the other side, in their extremity, that they 
might resort to that again—5 cents for the stamp, to be increased 
to 20 cents, say, where the package to be stamped contains as 
much as 5 gallons, and in the opinion of the officials in the 
Treasury Department that will yield $1,000,000 a year. Now, as 
I am in not only a virtuous frame of mind, but am filled also 
with compassion and sympathy for the gentlemen upon the other 
side, I would suggest one other item. You have a tax now of 2 
cents a deck on playing cards. If you increase that 5 cents, 
you will add $1,000,000 more to the revenue. Mr. 
there is just one other suggestion and then I am done. You 
have a tax on cigars, levied, as most Republican taxes are 
levied, without any reference to equity; so upon the common 
stogy, a cigar that sells two for a nickel, you have levied just 
as great a tax as upon the 25-cent cigar. By a proper adjust- 
ment of that schedule I am advised by officials that you can 
add $2,000,000 to the revenue from that source alone. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made these suggestions in the spirit of 
the utmost kindliness and good feeling for the gentlemen on the 
other side. I hope they will be accepted in the spirit in which 
they are offered, and I am sure if they are accepted they will 
get you a little way at any rate out of the hole in which you 
find yourselves; and when you come on Monday to vote on the 
rule which we are told will be offered, I want you to remem- 
ber these suggestions and vote with us to permit amendments, 
and I now most solemly promise you that if I can not find any 
one else to do it, I shall offer these amendments myself, and 
thereby give you an opportunity to vote for them. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Mr. Chairman, by adopting these 
suggestions and doing as I request, you-will not have to go home 
next Summer and lay it all on “Uncle Joe” and say that he 
would not recognize you for that purpose, when your constitu- 
ents ask you, as they surely will ask you, why you taxed lum- 
ber instead of beer; why you taxed tea and coffee instead of 
wine and cards; why you taxed the breakfast table instead of 
the gambling table. It is up to you now, and not up to the 
Speaker. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] Do 
not vote for a rule that will cut us off from the right to make 
these amendments. We will offer them, and we will help you 
to put them on. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, if this Chamber were a 
theater to test the oratorical qualities of those sent here to rep- 
resent the people, I would indeed hesitate before I raised my 
voice in debate upon this floor, but, armed in the consciousness 
of a just cause, I take issue with those whom I believe have 
arrayed themselves upon the side of error. I am very much 
obliged to my colleague from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] for 
yielding me a portion of his time, and in the limited time at my 
disposal I shall not attempt to treat this bill specially by differ- 
ent schedules, but shall content myself with a few remarks in 
regard to the bill generally. 

The tariff bill now under discussion does not carry out the 
pledges the Republican party made to the people before the 
last election. But I must confess that this failure to carry 


out these promises is no surprise to me or the people of my sec- 
tion. We knew, down in my country, that this would simply 
be a repetition of the same old story. As election time ap- 
proached last year the party in power grew a little sick, and 
when people get sick they repent and promise all kinds of 
reforms. But, after the election was over, it was wonderful 
how quickly this great party recovered its health, and as health 
came back remorse and all promises of reform disappeared. 

When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 

When the devil got well, the devil a monk was he. 

[Applause.] 

The tariff has been revised by its friends. As well invite 
the burglar or the highwayman to revise the criminal code. 
The leopard could as easily change his spots and the Ethiopian 
the color of his skin as could a Republican change his ideas 
on protection—the Republican party had its birth in protection, 
and some day an indignant and outraged people will see to it 
that this party finds its death in protection. [Applause.] 

The present bill is not an honest revision of this tariff. It 
will fail to satisfy thousands who, on last November, voted the 
Republican ticket, believing that the party was sincere in its 
declarations that it intended to honestly revise this tariff. 
Smarting under the severe but just criticism of an outraged 
and deceiyed public, the leaders on the other side are seeking to 
justify the irregularities of the schedules in this bill by a tech- 
nical defense that will deceive no one. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Core] on last Thursday stated: 

Gentlemen on the other side insist that there fs a 
Republican Perom which declares in favor of re 
I have searched that instrument in vain for an 
is true that during the cam utterances of that kind were made 
from the public platform and the stump, but, if you will examine the 
document , no such declaration is there made. 

The gentleman admits that upon the platform and upon the 
stump they promised a downward revision. But the bill now 
under discussion proves that these campaign orators were 
deliberately sent out to make false promises and willfully de- 
ceive the American people. For months the Committee on 
Ways and Means has been engaged in earnest and laborious 
sessions. Witnesses from every section of the country appeared 
before them, and a voluminous amount of testimony was taken. 
Revenue had to be raised. Under present conditions there is a 
large and increasing deficit which the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations declared might reach the sum of 
$150,000,000 at the end of the present fiscal year. Therefore 
much depends upon the action of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The eyes of the public were upon them. Nearly 100,000,- 
000 people were looking to that committee for relief. When 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, on the second 
day of this session, arose from his seat, and with a smile upon 
his face, amid the tumultuous plaudits of his Republican ad- 
mirers, introduced the great tariff bill of 1909 the Nation held 
its breath. ‘This bill is a clumsy imitation of the Dingley Act, 
with immaterial changes here and there to make it look 
different, 

The American people are willing to accept a just and equi- 
table tariff. The country is ready for a tariff that will raise 
revenue to run this expensive Government of ours and get us 
out of the financial hole in which the Republican party has 
placed us—a tariff where the duty will be heaviest upon luxu- 
ries and lightest upon those articles that are necessary. 

Does this bill so regulate the tariff? Necessities like dia- 
monds and other precious stones, rough and uncut, are placed 
upon the free list, while a luxury like a gallon of castor oil 
has to pay a duty of 35 cents. Hides are admitted free of duty, 
yet shoes are taxed 15 per cent ad valorem. The schedules on 
hides and shoes proves conclusively that this bill is intended to 
benefit only one class of our people. Whose interest is it to 
have hides cheap, if it is not the great shoe manufacturing in- 
dustries of the Nation? Therefore this bill says that the 
farmer and the cattle man must sell his hides cheap without 
any duty upon them, but when the shoe manufacturer buys 
these cheap hides and cuts them up into shoes, why, then the 
farmer must pay him 15 per cent duty above the regular price 
of such commodity or go barefooted. The same system of 
taxation is pursued in regard to iron ore, which is placed upon 
the free list so that the great steel industries of the country 
ean buy this iron at the lowest possible rate, yet if the farmer 
should wish to build a house, he must pay one-half a cent duty 
on every pound of nails he drives into that house; and the 
blacksmith must pay 1g cents a pound tariff upon the anvil in 
his shop. Cut diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires are 
admitted into this country upon the payment of a tax of 10 
per cent ad valorem. But if the worms are destroying the 
greatest of all American products, the southern farmer must 
pay a tax of 15 per cent upon all the Paris green and London 
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purple necessary to kill those worms which are eating up the 
fruits of his toil; which fruits constitute even in years of 
panic depression over $675,000,000, as shown by the report of 
Mr. Secretary Wilson himself in the Yearbook issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. [Applause.] 

The consumption of sugar in the United States for the year 
1908 was 3,185,789 tons, of which there was imported raw sugar 
from foreign countries and insular possessions 2,284,791 tons, 
Therefore a tariff on crude sugar has proved a good revenue- 
producing tariff. But the importations of refined sugar for the 
years of 1907 and 1908 amount to the insignificant figure of 649 
tons, which have produced revenue to the United States Gov- 
ernment to the amount of $13,629; and yet the tariff of 1.95 
cents per pound has enabled the sugar manufacturers to wring 
over $200,000,000 from the pockets of the people. The Payne 
bill proposes to reduce this rate from 1.95 to 1.90 cents. Ifa 
man were to eat a pound of sugar every day for an entire year, 
the reduction in the Payne bill would save him the tremendous 
sum of less than 17 cents; but he must pay into the pockets of 
the refineries protected by this rate a few cents under ST. And 
such inconsistencies are found all through this bill, conclusively 
showing that this bill is a species of class legislation and is 
intended to benefit a few only, and those few the financial mag- 
nates of the world. [Applause.J 

I want to place myself upon record as being opposed to the 
indefensible proviso in the petroleum schedule, that proviso 
which states that oil shall be upon the free list unless there 
shall be imported to the United States crude petroleum or its 
products produced in any country which imposes a duty on 
petroleum or its products from the United States; then the duty 
here shall be equal to the duty imposed by such country. 

In the publication by David T. Day, of the United States 
Geological Survey, entitled “The Production of Petroleum in 
1907,” it is shown that from 1903 to 1907, inclusive, the world’s 
production of petroleum amounted to 1,103,839,054 barrels, of 
which output the United States alone furnished 644,849,148 
barrels, while the rest of the world furnished 459,053,891 bar- 
rels of petroleum. Of this 459,053,891 barrels of petroleum 
furnished outside of the United States, Russia alone produced 
329,836,266 barrels, leaving for the rest of the world in five 
years to produce the comparatively insignificant number of 
130,200,665 barrels of petroleum. In other words, in the five 
years from 1903 to 1907 the United States and Russia together 
produced nearly 90 per cent of the world’s production of 
petroleum, leaving less than 12 per cent of this supply to be 
furnished by the rest of the world. 

In the year 1907 the total production of petroleum was 
262,212,299 barrels, of which supply only 34,266,230 barrels were 
produced outside of Russia and the United States, showing that 
Russia is the only country in the world that can export oil in 
any amount to the United States. I attach hereto the table 
of petroleum production as prepared by Mr. Day, showing the 
relative proportion of petroleum as supplied by each country. 

World’s production of petroleum. 
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lcum of something like 97 cents a barrel; so, 
vailing duty in this schedule, or the “little joker,” as it is face- 
tiously called, that amount of 97 cents a barrel would have to 
be paid on each barrel of Russian oil imported into this coun- 
try. Consequently the tariff is prohibitive and the oil is not 
exported by Russia; but the Standard Oil Company charges 
this tariff to the American consumer and sells oil to the pur- 
chaser at home at just a trifle below what it would cost Russia 
to lay it down here. In regard to the absolutely prohibitory 
nature of this proviso, I will call attention to the estimate of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KÜSTERMANN] in his inter- 
esting and instructive speech upon this subject last Thursday. 


He stated to this House that in ten or twelve years about 
twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars was all the revenue that 
the Government had received by reason of this countervailing 
duty. So, in order to give the Government revenue: to the 
amount of less than $30,000, the American people have had to 
pay to the Standard Oil Company an estimated sum amount- 
ing to $133,943,880. 

It is well known that the Standard Oil Company, to meet 
the price of Russian oil in Europe, the Standard Oil Company’s 
only field of competition, reduces the price of its oil to meet the 
price of Russian oil, and sells to the European consumer oil at 
a price considerably under that which this company charges a 
citizen of the United States. This is a system of class legisla- 
tion that is absolutely dishonest. It is intolerable that the 
great masses of the American people should be unjustly taxed 
in order that the Standard Oil Company can, in eight years, 
make a profit of nearly half a billion dollars. Yet, in the face 
of these facts and figures, the Republican party offers you this 
bill as a just and equitable rate of tariff taxation, a bill that 
is in the interest of the great trusts and combines of this 
country. It is a bill that will permit these great corporations 
to still further pool their interests and combine against the 
people. 

The lumber schedule is probably of more interest to the peo- 
ple of my section than any other one schedule in this bill. It 
has been claimed that the removal of the duty upon lumber will 
work a great hardship to my own State. I have been urged by 
personal friends to stand by the present tariff of $2, claiming 
that such a rate would benefit my section and my State. I have 
been told that while the entire system of protection is wrong, 
the Republican party is in power and that party is going to 
stand for a high tariff anyhow, therefore let the people of my 
State come in and get their share of the spoils. 

I take great pleasure in placing the seal of my condemnation 
upon any such doctrine. I will never, while a Member of this 
House, cast my vote to justify a theory, wrong in principle, be- 
cause my neighbors are equally guilty or because it might prove 
a real or fancied benefit to my section. 

The only rule that can consistently guide official conduct in 
this House, or in any other body where men presume to legis- 
late for others, is to follow the dictates of a conscience based 
upon that experience an honest endeavor to study and under- 
stand public questions gives to that one who is earnestly seeking 
for enlightenment. Therefore, impelled by the dictates of my 
own conscience, and guided by the imperishable principles of 
that political party which is destined some day to lead the 
people of this country out of the wilderness of greed and spolia- 
tion into the promised land of prosperity and plenty, I raise my 
voice against the tariff on lumber and ask you to place it upon 
the free list. 

I do not believe that this rate of $1 or the present rate of $2 
upon lumber will be of any benefit to my own section or to the 
great masses of the American people. The advocates of a tariff 
on lumber claim that we can not compete with Canada and 
that our markets will be flooded with Canadian lumber. Prom- 
inent lumbermen of Mississippi who favor this tariff admit 
that a reduction will interfere with only the low, the inferior 
grade of yellow pine. The most earnest and zealous advocate 
for the present rate upon the floor of this House is the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], who, I understand, is largely 
interested in the lumber business himself, not only in my own 
State of Mississippi but elsewhere. He has argued this schedule 
with more vigor and earnestness than anyone on either side of 
this Chamber, and yet he tells us that Canada can transport her 
lumber to the great cities of Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, and other distributing points upon the Great Lakes 
at a transportation rate of from $1.75 to $2 per thousand feet; 
whereas the lumber from Mississippi and other Southern States 
can not be moved to these points for less than $7.50 per 
thousand. Therefore the same grade of timber can be shipped 
from Canada to Chicago, and by paying the tariff of $2 per 
thousand can be sold for $3.50 cheaper than the southern yellow 
pine, and if we adopt the schedule of the Payne bill—a $1 tariff— 
this lumber can be sold by the Canadian lumberman $4.50 
cheaper than the sonthern mills. 

It can not be claimed that with the difference of climate be- 
tween the South and Canada, immeasurably in favor of the 
South, that the difference in the cost of getting out this timber 
will be from three to four dollars per thousand. Why, in Can- 
ada the working hours are so much shorter, the winter is so 
much more severe, that the cutting of Canadian timber will be 
attended by numberless hardships that the genial climate of the 
South is free from. Again, I am informed, and I believe reli- 
ably, that the wages paid the laborers in the Canadian mills are 
not so much less than wages paid in the Lake States. I am fur- 
ther informed, and I believe my information to be correct, that 
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the cheap Chinese, Japanese, and Hindoo labor of Canada is 
being wholly dispensed with either in cutting or manufacturing 
this timber. Therefore, if the Canadian lumberman can get out 
his timber cheaper, or as cheap, as we can, and then pay this 
tariff and land it in Chicago, or some other distributing point, 
$4 cheaper than the southern mill owners can, how is this tariff 
going to protect southern mills? 

Again, logs are admitted free from Canada. What good will 
it do the southern mills to place a tax on rough lumber and then 
permit millions of logs to come in free for the mills of the Lake 
States, to purchase at a cheap price, without paying any duty, 
and then saw this lumber and put it upon the market in direct 
competition with southern lumber? 

The price of lumber in the last few years has gone up by leaps 
and bounds. While it is true that all commodities have in- 


creased, yet the following table, taken from the Bureau of Labor 

of the United States Department of Commerce and Labor, shows 

that the increase in timber has been greater than any other com- 

modity therein mentioned, an increase of nearly 50 per cent: 
(100 represents average price for 1890-1899.) 


—— — n enn ne eee a .8 | 126.2 | 124.2 | 123.6 | 137.1 

WO AE EN E x -1 | 107.2 | 108.7 | 112.6 | 117.8 

Cloths and clothing 102 106.6 | 109.8 | 112 120 126.7 
Fuel and lighting ~-| 134.3 | 149.3 | 182.6 | 128.8 | 131 135 

Metals and implements --| 117.2 | 117.6 | 109.6 | 122.5 | 185.2 | 143.4 

Lumber and building materi: 118.8 | 121.4 | 122.7 | 127.7 | 140.1 | 146.9 

Drugs and chemicals. 114.2 | 112.6 | 110 109.1 101.2 | 109.6 

House-furnishing goods... 112.2 | 113 111.7 | 109.1 | 111 118.5 

Mehner 114.1 | 113.6 111.7 112.8 121.1 127.1 

All commodities... ......-....-........ 112.9 | 113.6 113 115.9 | 122.5 | 129.5 


And from 1900 to 1908 this price has gone up 64.7 per cent. 

A house built to-day with $1,000 worth of lumber and building 
supplies could have been built ten years ago with the same kind 
of materials for $353. I shall always support any measure 
that tends to give the people cheaper homes. The greatest in- 
stitution in the world is the American home. The proudest mo- 
ment in any man’s life is when he takes his little wife by the 
hand and leads her into that home which he has bought and 
paid for by honest toil. This home is his castle— 

The poorest man in his cottage bids defiance to all the forces of the 
crown. It may be frail; its roof may shake. The winds may blow 
through it; the storms may enter. But the King of England dare not 
oneer All his forces dare not cross the threshold of the ruined tene- 
men 

Ownership of home and the little comforts we can give those 
who are dependent upon us is about the best the most of us can 
get out of this life. This ownership sanctifies the marriage re- 
lation; draws husband and wife, mother and children, closer to- 
gether and makes golden the hours passed at that fireside we 
can call our own. Let us take this tariff off of lumber so that 
every American citizen can build his own home without having 
to pay two prices for the materials that go into it. The pres- 
ent tariff bill is clearly drawn in favor of class legislation. It 
is intended to protect only a few of our citizens, and even then a 
class that needs protection less than any other class in the 
Republic. 

The Government is intended to do those things which will re- 
sult in the greatest good for the greatest number, yet the agri- 
cultural sections of the country, which constitute by far the 
larger portion, do not receive any benefits whatever from the 
tariff, but, on the contrary, are the greatest sufferers under 
this iniquitous system. The products which the farmer sells are 
sold in competition with the world, and the world’s market fixes 
the prices; but the manufactured articles which the farmer must 
buy are prevented by the tariff from entering world-wide com- 
petition, and the manufacturers are enabled to fix the price to 
suit themselves. 

In spite of the unjust discrimination in this bill against the 
farmers, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. TOwNsEND] upon 
the floor of this House stated that the Democratic party may 
fool the farmer in the South, but they can not fool the farmers 
of the North. 

The following appropriations made by the Government under 
Republican administration from 1898 to 1907, inclusive, show 
the great interest this party has taken in the agricultural sec- 
tions of the country: 
$1, G41, 767, 440. 41 


„ „ UID, 


TT 
Treasury Department 
Department of Justice 


Agricultural Department 50, 257, 500. 00 


This conclusively shows that the amount contributed for agri- 
cultural purposes is ridiculously small, as compared with any 
Fifty millions for agriculture in ten years, 


other department. 


and yet the South alone has produced in that length of time on 
one product a valuation of over $5,000,000,000. Yet this tariff 
bill makes it harder for the farmer to live than any other class 
of the American people, 

It is absurd to contend that American industries, the richest 
the world has ever known, can not exist without laying heavy 
burdens upon millions of our people. If the industries of other 
nations, without a protective tariff to fill their treasuries, can 
send articles over here and undersell American industries, un- 
less we give our industries protection, why is it that.the Ameri- 
can industries can export these articles of merchandise to 
Europe and sell them to European consumers considerably 
cheaper than they would sell these articles to citizens of the 
United States? And if they did not make a profit on the ex- 
ported articles, they would not send them to Europe. 

I believe in encouraging American industries, but I do not 
believe in robbing the American people to make them the richest 
corporations in the world. I would knowingly vote for no law 
that would “take from the mouth of labor the bread it has 
earned.” But I do not believe that the spoils gathered by rea- 
son of these protective tariff rates have ever gone to increase 
the wages of an American laborer, but, on the contrary, have 
simply swelled the dividends of some gigantic corporation. 

The Republican system of protection not only robs the people, 
but makes it harder for the laboring man to live by raising the 
prices of the necessary articles of life, and then when this 
party tells the laboring man they will pay him better wages, 
Judas-like, they betray him with a kiss. 

The Republican party claims that it, too, is after the trusts. 
If you, upon the other side of this Chamber, are really in ear- 
nest in what you say, why do not you tear down this tariff wall 
that stands between you and the great masses of the American 
people. Reduce this tariff and the trusts will go out of business, 
[Applause.] You have destroyed all competition by prohibitive 
rates and permitted the great industries of the country to get 
together and form a complete monopoly of all articles of con- 
sumption and manufacture. It is self-evident that the narrower 
the field of competition the easier it is to create a monopoly; 
and, conversely, the broader the field of competition the more 
difficult it becomes to establish a monopoly. With our pro- 
hibitive tariff competition in any article on the tariff list is 
necessarily limited to American dealers and manufacturers, be- 
cause European and Asiatic dealers can not possibly compete 
with American dealers in this country under such conditions. 
The result is that American dealers can, and frequently do, get 
together and fix the price of industrial commodities to suit 
themselves. [Applause.] 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, in his beau- 
tiful peroration at the close of his nine-hour speech last week, 
stated that he believed the passage of this bill would start up 
industries throughout the United States. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] also stated that Professor Tausig, 
appearing before the Committee on Ways and Means, had said 

t— 

Protection is granted for the p of enabling new industries to 
establish themselves and to offset the difference in cost at home and 
abroad. 

But protection creates monopoly and monopoly creates trusts 
and trusts destroy all competition. Note the following statisties 
and see if the figures do not unquestionably bear out my state- 
ment. These statistics are taken from Mr. John Moody’s En- 
eyclopedia of Social Reforms, edition of 1908. Mr. Moody is 
the recognized authority upon such subjects: 

The greater industrial trusts. 


Incorporation. Total capl- 
or plante talization, 
Name of company. acquired = 5 
Date. State krollad. standing 
* | (par value). 
1, Amalgamated Copper Co. 
and affiliated eorporations....| 1889 | New Jersey- 85 | $271,163,000 
2. American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Co. and affiliated corpora- 
pS PERM RU E EAE ane AIA 1899 do 145 203,100,000 
8. American Sugar Refining Co. 
and affiliated corporations 18901 do 4 00 160,000,000 
4, American Tobacco Co. and 
affiliated corporations 1904 ̃ —— 10 eon a 200 $24,309,000 
5. International Merchant Ma- 
Ti PAN ee ste S| UNAN, i PERSA 6| 176,325,705 
6. Standard Oil Co. and con- 
trolled eompanies 1899 do 4 400 98,338,300 
7. United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and controlled properties_| 1901 do a 792 | 1,475,201,849 
Total (7 greater industrial 
r K 1,688 2, 708, 488, 754 
a About 
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7 greater industrial trust «„! „.4c 
451 losser industrial trusts. 


$2,708, 438,754 
5.085 8,243,175,000 


6,676 10. 51.613, 754 


Total of 458 important industrial trusts. 


The above tables show that the seven greater industrial com- 
binations in the United States are represented by the immense 
amount of $2,708,438,754. These seven trusts have all been 
organized since 1898, and present an aggregate consolidation or 
control of 1,638 distinct original plants. In other words, in- 
stead of the new industries that the friends of protection claim 
competition will cause to spring up, we find in less than ten 
years seven trusts have swallowed up over 1,600 minor plants. 
Let us now look at the lesser industrial trusts. Of these trusts 
there are 451, with a combined capital of $8,243,175,000. These 
451 trusts have bought, controlled, or put out of business 5,038 
distinct plants, representing in all consolidations of 6,676 dis- 
tinct plants, covering practically every line of productive indus- 
try in the United States. And all of this consolidation has been 
accomplished in the last ten years under the prohibitive rates of 
the Dingley tariff bill. The aggregate amount of capital tied 
up in the 458 industrial trusts of the United States amounts to 
the enormous sum of $10,951,613,754, showing a total consolida- 
tion of 6,676 distinct plants. Ten years ago, where the people 
had nearly 7,000 industries to buy their products from, each in- 
dustry in keen competition with the other, they now have less 
than five hundred. These conditions could never have been ac- 
complished without the assistance of a high protective tariff, for 
protection restricts competition. The restriction of competition 
enables the favored to establish monopolies, and a monopoly is 
the very life of the trust. 

It is easy to see the advantages to those who own the trusts, 
and it is just as easy to see the disadvantages to the great 
masses of the people whom the trusts try to own. By consoli- 
dating a certain industry is placed under one head. There be- 
ing but one buyer, the price of raw materials which are used in 
the industry is fixed by the buyer; there being but one em- 
ployer, the laborer's wages are fixed by the employer, and when 
the raw material is converted into a manufactured product, 
there being but one seller, the price is fixed by the seller. They 
say it is a poor rule that will not work both ways, yet here 
we have a condition where when the trust is a buyer the price 
of materials is reduced, and when the trust becomes a seller 
the price of materials is raised. 

The extermination of the trust would restore business to a 
healthy condition. It would reduce the price of the product 
which is consumed by the people; it would increase the price of 
the raw material which is produced by the people; and it would 
improve the conditions of the laboring man. Yet I do not see 
how the trusts can be exterminated as long as monopoly is fos- 
tered by a high protective tariff. 

The attitude of the Republican party in regard to the exter- 
mination of the trusts is an amusing one. The Republicans are 
like the timid man who went bear hunting but was not especi- 
ally anxious to find any. They are continually shouting: 
“Down with the trusts,” when all the time the wise ones know 
you might as well try to fight a fire with coal oil as to fight the 
trusts with a high protective tariff. The fight the leaders of 
the Republican party are putting up against the trusts reminds 
me somewhat of a fight we had down in Vicksburg in the fall of 
1905. At that time my city was visited by that dread disease, 
yellow fever. 

The United States Marine-Hospital Service was promptly put 
in charge—and, by way of digression, Mr. Chairman, the ma- 
rine service handled the situation admirably. We were told 
that the mosquito—the Stegomyia fasciata—was the cause of 
the origin and the propagation of the disease; that the way to 
fight the fever was to fight the mosquito; and the way to fight 
this insect was to kill all living mosquitoes and to destroy all 
possible breeding places. Following directions, we closed up 
our dwellings and burned sulphur in them, because the fumes 
of sulphur are deadly poison to the mosquito. Following the 
same instructions, we turned over all tin cans scattered around 
in the back yards, for fear rain water might accumulate in 
them, as the mosquito breeds on the surface of the water. For 
a similar reason we screened all outyard barrels, and all the 
creeks and ponds in and adjacent to the city were treated to a 
liberal supply of coal oil, because the mosquito will not breed 


on water which is covered with petroleum. And, by way of 
digression, I wish to add that during those times, when the 
people of the South were fighting pestilence and death, accord- 
ing to the instructions of the United States Marine-Hospital 
Service, one of the greatest ammunitions that we had to fight 
this pestilence with was petroleum, which was used in Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana by the tank, pouring it into the gutters and 
on creeks and ponds. And yet, Mr. Chairman, in those times 
that tried men's souls, when we were facing this pestilence and 
death and needed this petroleum to drive the grim specter fram 
our homes, that great philanthropic organization known as the 
“Standard Oil Company raised the price of oil upon us that 
summer three different times. [Applause.] 

But to come back to my illustration. In this way we worked 
night and day to destroy the mosquito. And all the time that 
we were burning sulphur and turning over tin cans and screen- 
ing barrels and oiling creeks and ponds, there, at the very foot 
of our city, was a great lake capable of offering a breeding place 
to all the mosquitoes that ever roamed the guideless swamps of 
the Mississippi or ever ravaged the coast of New Jersey. And 
so it has been with the Republican party. Doctor Roosevelt saw 
that under Republican rule the country was afflicted with the 
trust fever, a disease more fatal, more dangerous, than that of 
“Yellow Jack.” Doctor Roosevelt set about to destroy the 
trust mosquito, the “ Stegomyia octopus,” as this particular spe- 
cies is scientifically termed. For some years the doctor has been 
engaged in a vigorous campaign against this mosquito. He 
turned over tin cans in the back yards of Hill and Harriman; 
he screened the barrels which stood under the eaves of the roof 
that shelters the wild clamor of Wall street; he oiled the crecks 
and ponds of Pennsylvania and Texas. But all the time that 
Doctor Roosevelt was burning sulphur and turning over tin 
cans and screening barrels and oiling creeks and ponds, there, 
all around him, was the great lake of “ Protection,” breeding 
more trust itoes than could ever be destroyed if every 
citizen in the United States were a President and every Presi- 
dent were as strenuous as Theodore the First. [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 


[Mr. TOU VELLE addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I haye no desire to burden 
the Recoxp by the extended use of dry figures or add to the big 
noise by attempting to make a speech. Enough has already 
been said in general debate on this tariff bill, and possibly too 
much for the personal good of many of the gentlemen who haye 
addressed this committee. 

I am a Democrat, I am prond to say, and believe in the prin- 
ciples of Democracy, but I am here to first represent the people 
of my district, and propose, so far as I understand their will 
and wishes, to execute the same to the best of my ability. If 
I did not do this, I would, in my opinion, not be an honest 
Representative of an intelligent and confiding constituency. 

I am glad to say that this right was conceded to every Demo- 
crat at the Democratic caucus. I here quote paragraph 7 of 
Me: rules tsa sig March 22, 1909, by the Democratic caucus: 

the action in the House involving party policy 
1 

5 F „ 
‘o-thirds vote is a majority of the full Democratic membership of 
the House; And den er, ber shall be bound 
n questions 3 


‘hat no Mem 

nich he made contrary 8 con: 
stituents prior to Bis election or received 5 
resolutions or platform from his nominating — — . 

I have no statistics to insert in the Recoxp, which now too 
often resembles a railroad time card with a hundred divisions; 
everything in the World Almanac, and about all of the Govern- 
ment’s statistical reports having been used. I shall let my 
constituents largely speak for themselves, and will, therefore, 
with your indulgence, insert certain letters and resolutions 
received from them, all of which have my hearty indorsement. 

The eloquent gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] in 
his speech yesterday made a plea for the cotton grower, asking 
that fertilizer materials, jute, bags, and so forth, used by the 
southern farmer be admitted free. His plea is just, right, and 
reasonable and should be favorably considered. 

I have just received a letter from Prof. Charles E. Thorne, 
the director of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
located at Wooster, Ohio, in my district. The director briefly 
supports this reasonable demand for free fertilizer materials 
by uncontrovertible argument. Now, then, are a majority of 
the Members of this Congress friends of the farmer or not? 
If so, heed the demands of the gentleman from Alabama and the 
director of the Ohio Experiment Station. 

I am the son of a pioneer Ohio farmer, the Representative 
of a rural district, and will hail the opportunity for a record 
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vote on this and all other schedules affecting the farmer and 
his interests. The letter reads: 
OHIO AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Wooster, Ohio, April 1, 1909. 
Hon, WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK. 


* 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Str: Now that the Payne tariff bill is under discussion I will 
venture to remind you of the importance of putting all fertilizing ma- 
terial upon the free list. These include the rman potash salts, such 
as muriate or sulphate of potash, basic slag, and nitrate of sođa. These 
materials do not come in competition with our home prođucts except 
possibly the basic slag, and that is imported in too small a quantity 
to affect the local market. 

This is a matter in which the farmers of Ohio are very much in- 
terested, as the tenance and increase of the fertility of our soil, 
upon which depends the future prosperity, not only of agriculture, 
but of other industries, depends upon the increasing use of fertilizing 

onede 


materials, such as those menti 
Yours, respectfully, CHAS. E. THORNE, Director. 


The lumber schedule has possibly been the subject of more 
debate than any other single schedule. It remained, however, 
for the genial gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN] 
to dig out the “joker” in this schedule and extort from the 
honest member of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. FORD- 
ney, of Michigan, that the supposed reduction of the duty on 
lumber in the Payne bill was a delusion and a fraud; that 
while the people generally throughout the country believe that 
it will reduce the duty on lumber one-half, it will not reduce it 
the infinitesimal part of 1 per cent. 

The gentleman from Michigan, who is said to be one of the 
lumber barons, frankly confessed that he knew just what the 
“joker” would do when he put it in the bill, and feverently 
expressed the hope that the schedule would pass, as he did not 
believe there should be any reduction in the duty on lumber. 
We admire his frankness, but deplore that the lumber interests 
are so ably represented on the Ways and Means Committee. 

I congratulate my Republican colleague from Ohio [Mr. 
Howtanpd] on his able speech of a few days ago, favoring free 
lumber, and indorse his argument therefor, as well as all other 
gentlemen who are striving to give the poor man a chance to 
own his own home. 

I stand for the demands of my district and State, including 
those set forth in the following circular letter just received: 

THE GREAT STATE OF OHIO DECLARES FOR FREE LUMBER. 


The general assembly of the State of Ohio has adopted the following 
joint resolution declaring emphatically in favor of the repeal of the 
tariff on all forms of lumber and timber: 

Whereas the researches of the National Conservation Commission, 
under the direction of the President, indicate the exhaustion of the do- 
mestic forests within twenty to thirty years, which will be a national 


calamity; and - 
d in all others lumber and its products are 


Whereas in this State ap 
one of the necessaries of life and in eral use by all our 1 0 and 
the duration 


Whereas the only present practical means of extending 
of our domestic forests is to reduce the drain on them; and 

Whereas the price of lumber and all forms of wood continuously ad- 
vance, thereby imposing a great Eeen Sage our people; and 

Whereas the Government should not a party, by its fiscal legisla- 
tion, to the impositfon of these exorbitant prices: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the general assembly of the State of Ohio, That our United 
States Senators and Representati Congress are hereby requested 
to use all honorable means within their power to have all duties on lum- 
ber, timber, and their raw products forthwith removed and to have the 
same placed, as soon as possible, on the free list. 

Resolved further, That copies of this resolution, duly signed by the 
respective officers of both houses, be sent to each of our said Representa- 
tives in Congress and to the Hon, SERENO E. PAYNE, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the National House of Representatives. 

I have the honor to represent one of the greatest sheep dis- 
tricts in the great State of Ohio. While my sympathies are 
always with the consumer and believe the necessities of the 
poor man should have our first and best consideration, yet I 
justify myself and my convictions in the retention of the 
present duty on wool with the fact that the farmer is the least 
protected and smallest beneficiary under our protective-tariff 
system of any of the protected interests. 

The wage-earners of the great industrial enterprises are the 
beneficiaries of protection. We are told, and believe, too, by it 
their wages are kept up. So far as protection protects the 
American workingman against cheap foreign labor I am in full 
accord. But protection to the trusts and monopolies that their 
millions may become billions I am irrevocably opposed. There- 
fore I say, Mr. Chairman, that since the wages of the daily 
breadwinners are kept up by protection, they should not, and I 
believe will not, complain that the farmer, who in the end 
largely “ pays the freight,” should have some remuneration in 
the way of protection to the wool industry. 

I here insert in my remarks House joint resolution 29, 
offered by Mr. Wilber and adopted by the Ohio legislature 
March 8, 1909: 


Whereas the State of Ohio Is the fifth State in the Union in number 
of sheep and fourth in valuation; that there are within her borders 
more high-class flocks of pure-bred sheep than is to be found in any 
other State or country in the world; and that 


Whereas the continued success of this t industry, so important to 
the State, is contingent on adequate tarif rotection from the cheaply 
grown wool of Australia, the Argentine ublic, and elsewhere on 
practically valueless land at little labor cost : erefore be it 

Resolved by the general assembdl. u the State of Ohio, That it is the 
sense of the general assembly of the State of Ohio that no reduction of 
tarif on any class of wool should be made by the present Congress of 
the United States, and that copies of these resolutions be forwarded 
by the secretary of state to said Congress of the United States and 

iso to the Committee on Ways and Means, now in session at the 
Capitol at Washington. 

r. Wilber moved that the rules be suspended and that the resolu- 

tion be placed on its adoption now, which was agreed to. 

The question being, Shall the resolution be adopted? the yeas and nays 
were taken and resulted in its adoption. 


General Hancock tersely told the truth when he said the 
tariff was “a local question,” and General Grant was equally 
truthful in his declaration concerning war, which is fully as 
applicable to the passage of a tariff bill that will satisfy every- 
body. I shall vote for no reduction on wool, at least until the 
American farmer can buy his farming implements as cheap as 
the Filipinos, who were favored by the last Congress by the 
repeal of the duty on farming implements imported in the Phil- 
ippines. I believe the American farmer is entitled to at least 


‘as much consideration as the Filipinos by the Congress of the 


United States. 

Free hides ought to mean cheaper shoes, cheaper harness, and 
the like, and I am, therefore, in favor of free hides. I have 
not received a single protest from my district against free hides. 
Not a farmer has “ put up a kick.” The farmer knows that it 
is the packer who gets the benefit of a protection on hides. 
The packers’ trust not only controls and fixes the price on cat- 
tle, but also on all of the by-products. The trusts do not need 
protection. Capital is generally able to take care of itself. 
The farmer does not profit by the duty and the people want 
cheaper shoes, therefore give us a record vote on this schedule. 

I am proud that at least one manufacturer of shoes, who hails 
from my State, is in favor of the removal of the duty on shoes. 
I interrupted the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN] a 
couple of days ago when he read a letter from Wolfe Brothers, 
of Columbus, Ohio, to explain something about this firm and its 
importance. Permit me to read in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me by the same gentlemen: 


Tue WOLFE BROTHERS SHOE COMPANY, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 80, 1909, 
Hon. WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: As one of the largest manufacturers of shoes in the 
9 we urge you to lend your influence to place shoes on the free 


The American shoe manufacturer needs no protection. With free 
hides and cheap raw material the American shoemaker can shoe the 


world. 
V. pectfully, Tur WoLre Bros. SHO 3 
8 4 R. F. WOLFE, President. 5 

I want to state that Wolfe Brothers have one of the largest 
shoe factories in the Middle West. There are at least a half 
dozen shoe factories in Columbus, Ohio. The Wolfe Brothers’, 
I believe, is the largest. 

It might also be interesting to the gentlemen across the aisle 
to know that Wolfe Brothers are Republicans in politics and 
that not only Democrats are clamoring for cheaper goods for 
the poor man, but some Republicans are imbibing Democratic 
doctrine to the extent that they are calling a halt on the pillage 
of the poor, which permits the rich to cross the “pond” three 
or four times each year to “hobnob” with the aristocracy of 
Europe and erect their castles there. 

The Wolfe Brothers own and publish two of the leading Re- 
publican papers in Ohio, and the only two Republican papers at 
the capital city, the Ohio State Journal and the Columbus 
Evening Dispatch, and through the columns of these two splen- 
did papers have long demanded a reduction of the duties on the 
common necessities of life. They are Wolfe by name, but do not 
appear to be in sheep's clothing, like Brother Forpnry, the 
lumberman. Give us more manufacturers of the Wolfe Broth- 
ers brand and more Republican papers, if we must have that 
kind, like the Ohio State Journal and Columbus Evening Dis- 
patch. : 

And what about the manufactured cotton goods? Why this 
great increase in duty? “Daddy” Payne looks and seems like 
a fatherly old chap, but certainly when he framed this schedule 
he had a “grouch” with the ladies. If the bill passes in its 
present status the rotund and robust figure of Chairman PAYNE 
will never more dare be seated with the “bald heads” on the 
front row. It would not only be dangerous on his part, but im- 
moral as well, for with a further increase of 20 per cent on 
cotton hosiery, the ladies will not be able to wear the kind that 
fastens to the corset, but will be compelled to adopt the gents’ 
style of wearing socks, fastening them on the tops of their 
shoes. 
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